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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


Notes of the Week. 


Either we have no power of expressing our thoughts— 
which, however lamentable, is possible,—or our contemporaries 
both here and in China are in a conspiracy against us—which 
is improbable,—or they read us more carelessly than we 
should like—which, though very uncomplimentary, is both 
probable and natural. But one and all persist in saying that 
our attitude in regard to the Press-laws is wholly changed. 
The Japan Herald says we are pursued by a monster of our 
own making, and repent us of our impious deed; the //iogo 
News—a paper which pays us at least the compliment of 
constant and sometimes very flattering notice—thinks we 
have come round to its own way of thinking on this subject; 
while the Celestial Empire says we have faced right abdut, 
and, with some kindly pity, expresses its satisfaction to find 
that we have at last come to our senses, though it wonders 
we have been so long on the road. We have no canse for com- 
plaint against our critics; indeed, all things considered, they 
treat us with something of the tenderness shown to the lost 
sheep that wasrestored to the fold, or the lost piece of silver that 
was found. Or, at all events, if not exactly this, they come 
together as friends and neighbours, to rejoice over the fact 
that they have been so wise and we so foolish—that, in oppos- 
ing the Press-laws in toto, they have shown such foresight, 
and that, in supporting them, we have shown so much blind- 
ness. If they do not joy, like the angels, over our repent- 
ance, they chuckle, like men, over our supposed conversion 
or change of front, perddyenture with some self-gratulation 
at their own deeper insight and foresight. We fear, there- 
fore, that they will think worse of us than ever for saying 
that we have not changed our ground, attitude or front by 
the breadth of a barley-corn, the relaxation of a muscle, or 
the second of an angle. We are as convinced as ever of the 
necessity for the Press-laws, which, as the Hiogo News justly 
says, we alone upheld from the first against all other opinion, 
And indeed, if the truth must be told, we are sadly elated to 
think that we stood alone. With Lucretius we feel that “ It 
‘*is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and see ships tossed 
‘‘upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle, 
‘and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof, below; but 
‘no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage 
“ ground of truth, and to see the errors, and wanderings, and 
‘* mists and tempests, in the vale below.” We ae incorrigi- 
ble and even shameless, We deny the conversion, and, far 
from crying Peccavimus, insist we are hardened sinners, 
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beyond the reach of remorse or the possibility of repentance, 
To speak truly also, we derive an extreme of satisfaction 
from being in a minority of one. It is so clearly useless to 
hold opinions which all the world holds, What is existence 
under such ciroumstances but a superfluity® Might we not 
make room for a prophet, whom to nourish demands no more 
aliment—not so much indeed—as would sustain one of the 
“ tag-rag people” as cynical Casca calls them? Why should 
one of a mob cumber the earth any longer? Hath it more 
need of those who come before, or those who stand after, the 
decimal point ? 

Yet, seriously—for humility is our forte—it has been ex- 
tremely gratifying to us to see how entirely our views on the 
Press question have been supported in the home jotrnals 
most relied on for opinions at once*sound and liberal. It 
really requires some courage for an Englishman to argue for 
restrictions of the Press. It is so much easier to hoot, and 
clap hands, and throw up night-caps, and cry out ‘‘ Liberty 
for ever.” You are sure of sympathy, sure of a chorus, sure 
ofapplause. But some of us always dread the question the 
the old Greek put to himself, ‘‘ What have I done amiss that 
the people applaud me?’ and hereon arise searchings of 
heart. 

Yet when Hector asks Troilus 

Is your blood 
So madly hot, that no discourse of reason, 
Nor fear of bad success in a bad course, 
Can qualify the same ? 
Troilus rejoins 


Why, brother Hector, 
We may not think the justness of each act 
‘Such and no other than event doth form it. 


And this applies exactly to the whole question. We have 
no manner of doubt whatever that the Press-laws were ne- 
cessary, and a large majority of the most sagacious men with 
whom we have had the advantage of discussing the question, 
has sided with us. What we did not foresee, we have frankly 
confessed, is that these laws would be enforced with such 
merciless rigour. But,be it remarked, our critics and the 
opponents of the code equally fuiled to foresee this. , Their 
argument was, ‘‘The Press-laws are bad in themselyes— 
arbitrary and unnecessary, certain to do far more harm 
than good.” They didnot say, ‘These ldws will be mer- 
cilessly administered, and therefore there should be no such 
laws’—a very illogical positio: even had they assumed 
it. They desired an altogether uncontrolled expression of 
public or individual opinion, limited only, we will do 
them the justice to assume, by laws againet slander 
and sedition. And, so far, they seem to us to have erred 
much more seriously than ourselves. The corrective to our 
own want of complete apprehension of all the bearings of the 
question, lay in urging a milder interpretation and adnini- 
stration of the code, and this we have constantly done. But 
their views, if acted upon, would, in our humble opinion, have 
brought anarchy upon the country. It is very difficult to 
know what a judge in Japan can or can not say to a person 
brought before him for violating the Press-laws. A judge in 
Europe or America could, ata small expenditure of weighty 
words, lay down a few comprehensive and philosophical prin- 
ciples in rebuking excessive zeal or intemperate expression, 
which would have a great-influence upon all public writers, 
and place such excess and intemperance clearly in the wrong. 
Lord Stowell, by one single charge, did more to ‘make the 
people in England Who: were Or are unhappily married, 
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patient of their lot, than all the philosophers and divines 
who ever talked, wrote or preached; and a few wise and 
practical remarks made to the public writers by one or two 
judges, while leniently administering the Press-laws during 
the early days of their imposition, would have prevented 


nearly all this trouble and scandal—for such it certainly is. 


The public must not be impatient with us for recurring so 
Much of the fufure welfare of 
this country, and of every foreigner in it, depends upon the 
manner in which the problem is solved, and an earnest desire for 
the good of both has animated every word we have said on the 
Governments which claim exemption from legitimate 
criticism on the ground that they know better what is good for 
the people than the people themselves, are utterly wrong in 
their conception of the true relations which ought to exist 
between a nation and its rulers. A Government may well lead 
The Government of Japan 
has undoubtedly been well in the van of its people in most 
things; but it has a tendency to drag them along, and to suppress 
their remonstrances against the process. Hence all this strug- 
gling and harshness of treatment, this friction, want of har- 
mony, loss of effective power and sense of oppression. It is 
the development of a more harmonious relation between the 
Government and the people that we so earnestly desire to see, 
and towards this we have incessantly pointed in treating this sub- 
ject. If the people of this country are to be built up into a strong 
race, capable of united action in the direction towards which 


perpetually to this question. 


subject. 


a nation, but must not drag it. 


their leading men have set their faces, more scope must be given 


to the expression of public opinion than is now possible under 
A race of 


the severe administration of these Press-laws. 
cowed and oppressed men can never absorb and enjoy a civili- 
zation developed by free men. 


they cannot do, and it is on this account that we have paid 
such unceasing attention to the Press question. If our con- 


temporaries would only give a little more heed to what we 
actually have said upon it, and join us in remonstrating 


against all that harshness and severity to which we have so 
often called attention, some real good might be done. 
they do far more harm than good at present by protesting 
against laws which are absolutely necessary in the present 


condition of this country, and by misrepresenting—however 


unintentionally—the only line of argument—we speak with 
submission yet in all confidence—which has a chance of be- 
ing listened to or adopted. 


The following are the text of the new Shooting License and 
Covenant to which those who take out a license have to sub- 
acribe, both of which are referred to elsewhere:— 


“ Form oF LICENSE. 


SO Natoma lity isis civccaccuesseascscunabonca: disidessuseesdeceies 

ON QUIAG o.ids a vaeu awa taes ta tnctesaee cea woacdevacepeebecunteavaanwisitiaae 

“ Age 

Resident 

“ This license is only for the present shooting season, viz.: from the 
day on which it is issued, until the 15th day of the 4th month of the 
10th year Meiji (April 15th, 1877). The sum of ten gold yen has been 

id for this license, and conditions upon which it is issued are as 

ollows. 

“T—That the above named.................c.:sccecee renee shall not shoot or 
pursue game between sunset and sunrise, nor wantonly shoot and kill, 
merely for amusement, birds not used for food. 

“TY—That he shall not at any time shoot in any of the following 
places, viz :— ; 

“In any city or towa, or in any place where there isa collection of 

eople. 
ae: n any place where there is fear that the projectile may reach any 
dwelling house. 2 

“tn any place outside of the treaty limits. a 

“In any place where a notice prohibiting shooting is posted up, 
such notice showing two fowling pieces crossing each other, and 
over them four Japanese characters signifying ‘‘shooting prohibited 
here,” 

“Tn any place covered with standing crops. 

“Tn any enclosure around any temple, or in any other place surround- 


ed by a cord or temporary fence.” 
ForM oF COVENANT. 

“Ee. B., citizen or subject Of .....,.--..ccscseesseeee ees » hereby convenants 
and avrees to, and with the Kenrei Of... ...eeeee wacesiveden Cin Tokid, with 
the Chief of Keisicho), in consideration cfa license to shoot, granted 
this day to him, the said E. B., by the said authority of........... +...) that 
he, the said E. B., will strictly observe the following conditions, to 
wit :— 

“JT.—That he shall not shoot or pursne game between sunset and 
sunrise, nor wantonly shoot uud kill, merely for amusement, birds not 


used for food. ‘en gle 


Perec e errand ese esa tse sae eeeeesassHseesHessseseraeeesesessEeessasereE 


Pea meee eee e ee ees ete eas aEs eH Tee Ese ese Hee EeT HER SET HEH EES 


They may accept its externals 
and imitate its modes and accidents, but more than this 


But 





“TI.—That he shall not at any time shoot in any of the following 
places, viz, :— 

s Se any city or town, or in any place where there is a collection of 
people. 

“Tn any place where there is fear that the projectile may reach any 
dwelling house. 

“Tn any place outside of the.treaty limits. 

“In any place where a notice prohibiting shooting is posted up, such 
notice showing two fowling pieces crossing each other, and over them 
four Japanese characters signifying ‘shooting prohibited here.’ 

“In any place covered with standing crops. 

“To any enclosure around any temple, or in any other place surround- 
ed by a cord or temporary fence. 

“ TII.—That on the demand of any Japanese officer, he will exhibit 
the said license for inspection and will not allow the use of the said 
license to any other person, and will not use the said license himself 
after the 15th day of the 4th month of 10th year Meiji (April 15th, 
1877), but will, within 20 days after that date, surrender the said license 
to the authority from whom the same has been obtained; and he, the 
said E. B., further covenants with the said authority of..................... 
that for the violation by him, the said E.B., of any of the aforesaid condi- 
tions, he shall pay to the said authority of..................08. the sum of ten 
dollars, and thereupon the license shall become null and void. 


The P. & O. Company’s steamer Khiva, with English mails 
on board to the 24th November, left Singapore on the 25th 
ultimo at 5 p.m., and should the weather prove favourable 
we may look for the arrival of the Malacca, with the Yoko- 
hama portion of this mail, some time on Wednesday next, 
the 10th instant. 





We would remind our readers that the Amateur Dramatic 
Corps give their next performance on Wednesday evening 
next, the 10th instant, when The Critic and Arthur Sullivan’s 
Cox and Box will be represented. The merits of both pieces 
lead us to hope that the Amateurs will have a good house on 
the occasion, which we have no doubt their acting will itself 
deserve. 





The first number of the Tokio Times made its appearance 
this afternoon, and we ought not to deny it a cordial wel- 
come because we have recently expressed the opinion that 
there are far too many newspapers here already. Of the 
talent of its conductor the paper gives ample evidence, for the 
writing is smooth and easy, and of excellent texture. So 
far as we can judge, from the key-notes already sounded, 
of the views which will probably be urged by the journal, 
it will lay stress upon the excision from the treaties of the 
extra-territoriality jurisdiction clauses, and the necessity for 
basing the trade of the country upona system of purely pro- 
tective duties. In regard to the first point, we sincerely wish 
the time had come for this desirable consummation, or, to 
place the matter in a more practical form, for the establish- 
ment of mixed courts into which, with sufficient guarantee to the 
foreigner, cases between ourselves and the Japanese might be 
brought with confidence. (That cases between foreigners 
and foreigners will ever be entrusted toeven a partly Japanese 
jurisdiction, we can hardly think). But experience so far 
has decided that these mixed courts work very badly, and 
anything like purely Japanese jurisdiction is not to be thought 
of for an instant during the existence of this generation. In 
regard to the second question, the Economist has lately ana- 
lysed, with its usual ability, the question so much discussed 
lately in England of the result of the protective system as ap- 
plied to America, and has disposed of the arguments put for- 
ward by the supporters of that system, by showing that al- 
though America has undoubtedly got the command of her 
own markets by its means, there is not a tittle of 
evidence to show that she can support competition with England 
in other parts of the world, and meanwhile, of course, she 
has been paying very extravagantly for everything which 
she might have had very cheaply. It is certain that the 
free-trade party is growing rapidly in the United States, 
and equally certain that some of the most eloquentand powerful 
refutations of the fallacies underlying the whole protective 
system, have been from Americans. We shall not pretend that 
these facts determine the question at issue. But we do assert 
that they should induce any thoughtful man to take the greatest 
care lest he lead away a young country into paths which the 
greatest economists of all nations have shown to be beset by 
fallacies equally seductive and ruinous, 
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The volcano on Vries Island is reported to be in a state 
of activity. 





From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
. Wednesday, 3rd. 
The Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Company in- 
forms us that communication between Nagasaki and Shanghai 
was re-established on the 1st instant. 


From the J/échi Shimbun. 

A letter from Kaga dated the 21st ultimo states that a 
feeling of dissatisfaction exists among the farmers of the pro- 
vince of Yettchu, though they have not yet committed any 
act of violence. 

From the same. 

A lecture hall has been established in the Kaisei Gakko 
where lectures will be delivered during the year. 





Thursday, 4th. 
Nagasaki is not to be outdone by Kiéto, as an Exhibition 
is to be opened at the former place on the 15th March next, 
and remain open for 100 days. 


The Mary Fraser went on the slip at Nagasaki on the 29th 
ultimo. On examination it was found that she had sustained 
no damage by going ashore in Akashi Straits beyond losing 
about half of her false keel and having her timbers somewhat 
scratched. 


Friday, sth. 

A letter has been sent by the Hon. Secretary of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Association to the athletes of Hongkong, Kobe, 
Nagasaki and Shanghai, invitingthem to compete in athletio 
sports to be held in April next, immediately after the Inter- 
port Boat Race. The following will be the programme for 
the occasion :— 

AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OF YOKOHAMA. 

Proposed programme for Spring Meeting, to be held on 

Thursday and Friday, 21st and 22nd April, 1877. 
1.—100 Yards Flat, Members’ Handicap. 


2.—150 =z, », Lnterport. 
3.—150 __s,, » Members’ Handicap. 
4.440 ,, », Aiuterport. 


5.—Race for Boys. 
6.—High Jump, Interport and Members’ Handicap. 
7.—880 Yards (or 600 Yards) Members’ Handicap (Ladies’ 
Purse). 
8.—100 Yards Flat (Final Heat, Members). 
9.—Hurdle Race, 120 Yards, 10 Flights (open, no Handicap). 
10.—One Mile Walking, Interport and Handicap, 
11.—100 Yards Flat, Interport. 
12.—150 Yards Flat (Final Heat, Members). 
13.—Long Jump, Interport and Members’ Handicap. 


14.—440 Yards Flat (Challenge Cup, no Handicap, Members 
only). 


15.—Throwing Cricket Ball (open, no Handicap). 
16.—Half Mile Interport. 
17.—Pole Jump, Interport and Members’ Handicap. 
18.—Honorary Members Race, 150 Yards Handicap. 
19.—Consolation, 440 Yards, Members only. 
20.—Steeple Chase, Interport and Members’ Handicap. 

KB. Fuint Kiutsy,—fon. Secretary. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 


Notirication No. 161. 


It is hereby notified that the land tax for Yezo will for the 
present be settled at 1 per cent per annum on the value of 
the land. 


Sany6é SaneyYosHI, 


Prime Minister. 
December 28th, 1876. 


From the same. 

Two cadets of the Naval College have been allowed to 
enter on board in the German man-of-war Vineta for instruc- 
tion. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

His Majesty the Mikado presided over the opening of 
the Daijokuan on the 4th instant. 

From the same. 

Mr. Tachibana, the editor of the Tohoku Shinbun published 
at Sendai, has been fined 20) yen for having violated the ‘th 


article of the Libel-laws, (Co gle 


From the /Téchi Shimbun. 

A person named Hirobe is abont to employ a Chinaman and 
open a school at Owari-ché, Tékié, and will also publish a 
magazine entitled the Visset Shinpo. 

From the same. 

It is rumoured that some disturbance has occured in Kéchi 
ken (‘Tosa) and that the Governor has fled to escape the vio- 
lence of the rioters. 

From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The duty received ai the Yokoliama Custom House during 
last year amounted to abont 1,534,200 yen. 





Saturday, 6th. 
A fire broke out at Bakuro-ché, Tékiéd, at 3.30 a.m. on the 
5th instant, which was not extinguished for about three 
hours nor until it had destroyed upwards of 400 houses. It 
originated in the breaking of a kerosine lamp—the fruitful 
source of so many such disasters. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
NorrricaTion No. 159. 


It was made known by Notification No. 202, issued in 
December 1875, that the redemption of the old satsu by new 
would be deferred until December 1876, and it is now pro- 
mulgated that such redemption is further postponed until 
December 1877. ‘The taxes due the Government will there- 
fore be still received in the manner set forth in Notification 
No. 93, of September 1874. 


(Signed) 
Tékib, December 28th, 1876. 
From the same. 
Some portion of the Nagoya barracks was destroyed by 
fire on the 30th ultimo. 
From the same. 


Business during the past year was worse than it has ever 
been since the Restoration, and only amounted to three-fifths 
of that of the previous year. 


From the Akébono Shimbun, 
The Chinese authorities have requested and obtained per- 


mission from our Government for H. I. 0. M.’s ship Kaian 
to cruise about the coast of Japan. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Coral is obtainable in large quantities on the coast of Tosa, 
but there have lately been few purchasers for it, which caused 
great distress among the coral divers. Lately, however, to 
the great benefit of all concerned, a Chinaman bought up all 
the coral which was on the market. 


Sanz6 SaneyosnHl, 
Prime Mtnister. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Kose, OsaKA AND OMIYADORI STATION. 


Statement of Pussenger Traffic for the week ending 24th 
December, 1876. 


Passengers .. .. .. .. Yen 6,760.165 
Luggage, Parcels, c. .. so gy ~ 246,100 
Goods ‘a re 609.176 


Total.. 


.. «» Yon 7,645.441 
Corresponding period last year’... 


.. Yen 4,096.411 


YOKOHAMA GENERAT, HOSPITAL. 
PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT DURING DECEMBER 1876. 
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STUART ELDRIDGE, M.D. 
Surgeon-in-charge. 
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REPORT OF THE POST-MASTER GENERAL. 
HE Post-MastER GENERAL’s Fifth Report has been 
issued to meet the opening of the New Year. It 
records the work done by his department between the Ist 
July 1875 and the 30th June 1876, and contrasts it with 
the proceedings of previous years. 

The proper revenue of the department, from all sources, 
amounted to yen 595,201, while the total expenditure 
amounted to yen 718,244—an excess of about 20 per 
cent, a fraction of which, however, is due to the fact that 
the salaries of officers and other expenses of the Marine 
Board, which is under the direction of the Postal Depart- 
ment, and of other sections whose duties are not connected 
with the Post Office proper, are included for convenience 
in the accounts. It is satisfactory to observe that the 
actual revenue of the department exceeded the estimated 
revenue by yen 25,201, while the actual disbursements 
fell short by yen 1,000 of the estimated disbursements. 

Compared with the revenues of the previous year, 
- those for the period under review show an increase of 
yen 146,674 or 82.7 per cent; and, compared with the 
year ending 30th June 1874, an increase of yen 302,875 
or 108.6 per cent. 

The increase of expenditure, on the other hand, is only 
20 per cent over that of 1875, and 101.6 over that of 
1874, showing that the increased work which brings 
augmented revenue is done at a decreasing ratio of 
expense. From this we may infer that when the revenue 
has risen to a certain point, which need not be very 
distant, the department will become self-supporting, and 
as the revenue still continues to rise, the Treasury will 
derive a profit from the Post Office, as it certainly should 
do. If we cite the example of England in this respect, it 
is only because we are more familiar with the figures 
than with the statistics of other countries, but the British 
Government derives a clear revenue of £4,000,000 an- 
nually from the Posts and Telegraphs, and there is no 
reason why Japan should not make this department a 
source of regular yearly income. 

The estimated revenue for the year ending 30th June 
1877 is yen 654,517 or 10 per cent of increase over that 
of last year; the estimated expenditure for the same 
period is yen 786,096, also showing an increase of about 
10 per cent. It will be satisfactory to find hereafter that, 
as in the case of the past year, the actual revenue exceeds 
the estimated revenue, and the actual disbursements fall 
below the estimated disbursements. 

In connection with this branch of the subject, Mr. 
MAYESHIMA says :-— 


While upon the subject of revenues and expenditures it is pro- 
per to say that the subsidy paid to the Mitsu Bishi Steamship 

ompany is not included in the expenditure of the Department, 
inasmuch as it was granted for the purpose of affording to the 
business community and general public the convenience and 
advantage of regular steamship communication between the dif- 
ferent ports of Japan, and between China and Japan, although 
the direct expenditures have been greatly reduced in consequence 
of the free transportation of the mails, in return for the said 
subsidy. 


The table of revenues shows that postage stamps have 
contributed yen 518,288, postal cards yen 42,146, and 
fees for money orders yen 21,137, towards the sum total 
of the receipts. 

In the table of expenditure the following are among 
the recorded items : 


Salaries of post-masters ... ..yen 72,408 


Salaries of officers and native employés... ,, 103,991 
Mail carriers ... 0 26. see cae eee wee gy 318,769 
Foreign employés .... 0.2. see eee wee gy «= 27,742 
Expeuse of manufacturing postage | vy 15,856 


stamps, postal cards, &c. J 


Google 


The subsidy paid to the Mitsu Bishi Company is yen 
187,500, while yen 8,750 are paid for the establishment 
and maintenance of the Marive School. 

The aggregate number of letters, newspapers, books, 
patterns, &c, transmitted in the mails during the year, was 
30,162,614, showing an increase of about 30 per cent over 
the work of the previous year, and 98 per cent over that 
of 1874. The large and steady increase is an excellent 
sign of the benefits conferred by the institution, but these 
figures point unmistakeably to a very low commercial, 
economical and intellectual condition of the country. An 
average man in a large European city will write from five 
to twenty notes or letters daily, and even in this little 
settlement few of us fall below the smaller number and 
constantly go a long way beyond it. But the figures 
under review show that there is not quite one letter an- 
nually written per head by the whole population. It is 
gratifying to find that 5,409,415 newspapers were trans- 
mitted through the post, an increase of 48 per cent over 
the figures of the previous year, and of 264 per cent over 
those of 1874. The Post-MastEer-GENERAL remarks 
upon the small business of the Post Office relatively to 
the population of the Empire, but quite justly contends 
that the system is yet in its infancy, and that as it attains 
greater efficiency it will be of great service to the public 
and “a source of high honour to the general Govern- 
ment.” We are not so solicitous regarding this last point, 
though we do not wish to undervalue it. The object 
should not only be honour to the Government, but re- 
venue to the Treasury. 


The mail routes in operation at the close of the year 
aggregated 32,902 English miles, or an increase of 23 per 
cent over those of the previous year and 30 per cent over 
those of 1874. The distance of total annual transporta- 
tion shows a corresponding increase, and the same may be 
said of the receiving and stamp agencies and street letter- 
boxes. 

The number of letters despatched to foreign countries 
was 109,835, and the number of newspapers is stated at 
73,039. Can these latter figures be correct? The num- 
ber of native papers sent abroad must be very small, and 
if we put down the total foreign newspapers at 25,000 or 
30,000, it is a liberal estimate. We should have imagined 
that for every newspaper which leaves this country, at 
least five or ten must be brought into it. Yet we find that 
93,423 only were received from foreign countries against 
73,039 sent out. Nor can this be due solely to the 
fact that the bulk of the papers come in through other 
agencies. We cannot understand the relations between 
these two sets of figures. Regarding this part of his 
subject, Mr. MAYESHIMA says :— 


The number of articles dispatched to, or received from, For- 
eign Countries during the past year cannot be compared with 
the actual number dispatched or received during the year preced- 
ing, as the Foreign mail service was not in operation until the 
Ist of January, 8th year of Meiji (1875). However, if an esti- 
mate for the whole year ended June 30th, 8th year of Meiji 
(1875) is made by doubling the actual number dispatched or 
received, from the lst January to the 30th June, which gives 
157,648, for the number of mails dispatched, and 143,894 for the 
number of mails received, and if a comparison is made with that 
estimate, it shows an increase of 25,226 in number of mails dispatch- 
ed over the estimate for the preceding year, and an increase of 
18,757 in number of mails received. 

This gain is not unreasonable, and may be readily explained. It 
was not from any increase of the foreign population in Japan, nor 
of the nuinber of Japanese abroad; nor were the business interests 
in this country more prosperous than last year ; but when the for- 
eign service was first placed in giana there was considerable 
prejuclice against it in the minds of Foreigners, and some fear that it 
would not be properly conducted, or that our mails would only 
be received inthe United States. However groundless these fears 
and prejudices were, they undoubtedly affected the mails for some 
time. Toa greater extent the increase is due to the reduction in 
postage, and to the better facilities for the communication afford- 


ed by the establishment of a Japanese Postal Agency at Shanghai, 
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which has led to the transmission, by way of Japan, of a fair 
proportion of the correspondence from China, addressed to America 
and Europe. There has also been a very considerable increase in 
the number of communications between Japanese residing abroad 
and their friends and relatives at home. 


On the subject of postal relations with other countries, 
Mr. MAYESHIMA says :— 








































all the details of the business transacted by the Depart- 
ment ; 3°, a postal history of Japan ; and 4°, a directory 
(uot yet completed) giving the names of streets, villages 
and other localities. In order to improve the Postal Laws 
and Regulations a selection has been made from those 
hitherto in use here and those of the western nations. 
The draft is nearly completed and will shortly be submit- 
ted for approval to the central Government. 

The Report is an excellent one, and the Department 
may justly be congratulated upon it. It tells a story of 
steady and -yet rapid advance, of method, order and 
enterprise, andthe good fruits which spring from these. 


Our present postal relations with other countries, though still 
restricted, present an agreeable contrast to the entire absence of 
such relations a few year since. Until very recently all corres- 
pondence dispatched from, or received in Japan, was entirely 
under the control of Foreign Governments. Now, however, be- 
sides our regular exchange of mails with the United States and 
other countries ria the United States, a line of steamers has been 
established between Japan and China, which conveys the mail in 
either direction under the Japanese flag, and an Agency has 
been established in a foreign country. So that, in addition to the 
sain adi of our own mails, we are assisting in furnishing a 
postal service for our neighbouring Empire, C ina. 


THE SHOOTING REGULATIONS. 


66 ETTER late than never,” says the old adage, 

and the Shooting Regulations are out at last. 
At this time of the year they come almost like snow in 
hasvest, for the season is half over ; but they are welcome 
for all that, because they show us where we are on the 
whole question, and the sportsmen can now go a-field ' 
with a belt of cartridges and a good conscience, void of 
all fear that he will be the cause of a war. Of the right 
on the part of the Government to demand that he shall 
be furnished with a license to shoot, we have never felt 
auy doubts; nor, truth to tell, have foreigners ever been 
indisposed to accept this position. The Englishman 
specially bows to it, for at home he has not only to pro- 
vide himself with a sporting and gun license, but has to 
rent his own shooting pretty dearly, or wait for invitations 
from a friend to “ clear the covers,” and these do not come 
to every man who has yet made many a bonnie bag in the 
Kast. 

The Regulations will be accepted, we think, with satis- 
faction by all sportsmen. It is obvious that penalties 
must be affixed to the violation of agreements, but after 
all the protests recently made here against an excessively 
severe interpretation of laws, we doubt whether the Law- 
SECRETARY, even in his sternest and most conscientious 
humour, would dare to inflict a penalty of a month’s im- 
prisoument with hard labour, on a delinquent arraigned 
under Sir Harry ParKEs’ notification. 

The ‘form of license’ calls for a few words. 

That it should demand the name and nationality of the 
licensee is not only natural but necessary ; that it should 
demand his age is owing, we presume, to that love of the 
rack in one form or another which characterises all oriental 
proceedings of an official nature. Possibly, however, the 
object is to prevent Cupid from using the bow of Hercules, 
so that if either of them wishes to shoot, though at dif- 
ferent times, each must take out his own license—which 
is fair enough. 

It is observable that the license extends to the 15th of 
April, which in our opinion, is a full month too late, 
except, for suipe, woodcock and migratory birds, indeed, the 
Ist of March might fairly be made the limit. The birds be- 
gin to pair at about that date, and no housekeeper with @ 
really good conscience and serious views will place a 
phensant on her table later than a week afterwards. We 
allow a week for the same reason that the old law allow- 
ed the three days of grace on bills of exchange—a kindly 
concession to human frailty. True it acts against the 
poor bird ; but the guest has prior claims—at least in the 
court in which the former neither sits as judge nor pleads 
as advocate. 

The restrictions against shooting between sunset and 

The publications of the Department also demand notice: sunrise will prevent duck-shooting at night; but practi- 
1°, maps showing the mail reutes throughout the cally this is no hardship, for it is rarely done, and has no 


country ; 2°) postal guides a dfere Ste" showing ! special flavour unless oue is given to it by this very pros 


We trust that the restrictions to which he refers will 
shortly be removed. They have had two good effects, 
however, which must not be overlooked. ‘They have 
stimulated the Department to exertions and the exercise 
of peculiar care, which could hardly have been expected 
but for them ; and have protected interests of vital mo- 
ment from being prejudiced during its inchoate condition. 

The reduction of the postage to the United States to 
12 and subsequently to 5 sen affords a great boon to the 
foreign community in Japan. Every year sees an increase 
of the European correspondence transmitted from Japan 
through the States, and the low rate charged, in addition 
to the diminished time of transit, will secure to this route 
the practical monopoly of the work. 

The number of letters and packets stolen during the 
year was 1,759, of which (too large) number 1,306 were, 
however, regained and delivered intact. The shortcomings 
of the Department therefore involve no serious reflections 
upon it, and it were well if we could all go to confession 
with so little to answer for. 

The Postal Money Order system also affords room for 
congratulation to the Department, and has been found so 
useful that it is insufficient to meet the wants of the 
public. The extension of it is promised so soon as the 
responsibilities it involves can be safely assumed. 

The Post Office Savings Bank system also shows a 
marked increase in public favour. 


The latter part of Mr. Mayesuima’s Report is devoted 
to the question of the control of the Mercantile Marine, 
which has been placed, for apparently sufficient reasons, 
under his care. Of the subsidy and loan to the Mitsu 
Bishi Company he says:— 


Eighteen steamers purchased from the National Mail Steamship 
Company, at the request of that Company, and thirteen steamships 
alrealy in the possession of the Department, were freely made 
over to the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Company, to which Com- 

y a subsidy of Yen 250,000 per annum was granted by the 
aneral Government, and a loan of Yen 810,000, in order to enable 
it to purchase the Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s branch line 
of steamships, thus increasing and facilitating communication be- 
tween the different ports of Japan, and between China and Japan, 
and securing it almost entirely to the Japanese flag. 

In order to train and educate officers in the mercantile marine 
service, Yen 15,000 per annum were nted to the Mitsu Bishi 
Mail Steamship Company for the establishment and maintenance 
of the marine =ahool: which is also under the superintendence of 
this Department. 


The number of ships of native and foreign construction 
wrecked and missing during the year 1875 was 497, 
including 3 steamers, and Mr. MayYrEsHIMA expresses 
regret over this serious tule of untoward accidents. With- 
out a knowledge of the total shipping under the control of 
the Department, however, it is impossible to form any 
fair opinion as to whether the sum of these casualties is 
excessive. 
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hibition. Those imposed upon the destruction of birds 
not used for food, will save the life of many a little 
songster, or, perhaps rather, twitterer, a good friend to 
the’ farmer, and of but small estimation in the kitchen. 

The prohibition against shooting in cities, towns, or 
where there is any collection of people, in any place 
where there are standing crops, or where any projectile 
may reach any dwelling place, is perfectly reasonable, 
aud, unfortunately, quite necessary. Irom a real sports- 
men nothing of this kiud is to be feared ; but everything 
may be feared from a mar with a gun who has neither 
the instincts nor experience of a sportman. Cases have 
been observed in this country where a suspension of their 
work among the standing crops las been forced upon the 
peasants by foreigners out shooting, and this warrants the 
severest condemnation. The standing rice ulso affords 
good sinpe shooting, which cannot be pursued without 
injury to the crop, and against this the farmer will now 
have anple protection. 

The license fee is small, and we suspect that the moro 
ardent sportsmen would willingly have seen it increased, 
because the more men there are a-field, the less is the 
chance for any individual gun. But they would certainly 
not press this argument seriously, and, as we urged a 
short time ago, their less wealthy brethren who carry 
horns have indisputable claims. 
the sylvan and musical instincts of the latter class would 
be ungenerous—nor, if the truth be told, have any but 
infant pheasants much to fear from this class of forester. 

But we have not yet coine any nearer to a close season 
in the market, and this is what is really wanted to 
ensure good shooting. So Jong as the town is sup- 
plied with game during the months in which the birds 
are breeding, so long will they be eaten in the hotels and 
restaurants, where variety tells in favour of the establish- 
ment which provides it. We have even known a 
salmi of pheasants served—with closed doors—during the 
sacred months, in houses of severe reputed orthodoxy. The 
stealthy glass of surreptious Tokay has before now  pre- 
vailed with the Mussulman, much more the prohibited 
bird with the gourmet We do not see any serious objec. 
tions to a close season, wil cerlainty without this the shoot- 
ing will never be what it might be. But we cannot ex- 
pect it until or unless the Japanese themselves become 
sportsmen, in our sense of the word, and think that it is 
desirable to make such rules for the preservation of game 
as exist among the more advanced nations, 





We have turned up the number of the Singpao in which ap- 
pears the statement previously referred to in an English 
article in the same paper, to the effect that foreigners 
acknowledge themselves indebted to the Chinese for the use 
of coal as fuel. The passage occurs inthe issue of the 21st 
instant, and is as follows:—‘t Formerly Western nations 
“were entirely unacquainted with coal. During the Sung 
“and Yuen dynasties, a man named Po-lo Fu-tsze [Ser 
“Marco Polo] who came to China, announced that, in 
“ China, there was a black stone called met [coal] which could 
‘be used instead of fire-wood. Europeans therefore searched 
“ for coal in all directions, and in a few years there was nota 
“ place without coal-mines or without coal.” This is headed 
‘Translation from the French P’i-wén Pao'—a publication, 
however, that we have not been able to identify.—Shanghai 
Courier. 


We hear that the Russians are fortifying Vladivostock, and 


collecting several thousand troops there. The Russian men- 


of-war are said to be leaving for San Francisco.— Shanghai 


Courier, 


‘Google 








The undue repression of 
the case. 
madmen ? 
public opinion? Certainly not. Do the ofticials read the news- 
papers? Surely they do. 


cern in the doings of the Government. 


faint conception what the Government is, 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





; REFLECTIONS ON THE Past YEAR. 
(‘* Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” 29th December, 1876. ) 

Time flies with wonderful rapidity! The year is just at its 
close, a few days only of it are left, and men will be, as usual, 
occupied during the remainder. of it in their several callings. Our 
own pen will be laid aside to-day, and when we resume it the 10th 
year of Meiji will have opened. 

Many are the changes and reforms which the year has seen, and 
the newspapers have stood their ground well. The public writers 
have used many arguments in order to advance the welfare of the 
country, many questions have been asked by their means, com- 
ments on and answers to them have been freely circulated, and in 
this manner they have striven to do their duty. Some have con- 
tended for an extension of liberty, others for representative insti- 
tutions or local assemblies in the ken, for the promotion of educa- 
tion, for localization or centralization, for the freedom of the 


Press, etc. 


But let us as ask what effect has been produced by these 
ample and varied contentions ; what good to the nation has actual- 


ly been done by the Press? It must be confessed that a large 
amount of labour has been performed with very little result. 


The extension of the rights and liberties of the people has been 
urged, but without any perceptible increase of them; the same 
may be said in regard to representative assemblies; the treatics 
have not been revised, nor have the extra-tcrritoriality jurisdiction 
clauses been expunged from them. It may therefore justly be 
sail again that a large amount of labour has been expended to 


very little purpose. 


Does the fault lic with the Press? This is not 
Is the writing which appears that of visionaries or 
Assuredly not. Is the Government indifferent to 


How is this ? 


How is it then? We are inclined to believe that the general 


condition of the people makes them indifferent to what is urged 
on their behalf, and we trace this condition to the fact that they 


have been so long impressed with the idea that they have no con- 
In consequence of this a 
wide gulf separates them from their rulers, and they have but a 
But this is no reason 
why the Press should be in the slightest degree discouraged, for 
it is the means by which the opinion of the nation is gradually 


formed, it renders great and direct service to the Government, 
and, in civilized countries, it wields the enormous power of form- 


ing, reflecting and guiding public opinion. 

Our own country is now ina state of transition, and therefore 
no epoch can be more important for the Press than the present. 
It has done well in contending for reforms, and must sct aside all 
thought of smiles or frowns, arguing alone for what promises to be 


beneficial to the nation and thus trying to do it all possible 
service. We must not throw down our pens in despair at secing 


the trifling results produced by our labours. The direct 
reverse of this must indecd be our course, and with unceasing 


determination we must continue to labuur. 


We therefore entreat all our brethren to be ready to take the 
field next year. 





A PLEA FoR THE Press, 
( Choya Shimbun,” 4th January.) 


Every house is now enchantingly decorated with branches of 


pine and bamboo, and as the pleasant sun shines into it, we see 
the inmates celebrating and enjoying the happy new year. This 


tends to show that the people are free from all anxiety, in a con- 
dition of happiness, and for the moment reposing from the labours 
of their respective callings. 

Our own duties he neither in the management of the aflairs of 
(overnment nor in tilling the fields. We are one of the units 
Which go to compose the nation and have made it our duty to 
write. Thus we shall not meddle with the Government nor with 
the farmers. Knowing, as we do, that an upright administration 
of affairs by the Government and a cousequent contentment of 
the people are the means by which civilization, peace and prosper- 
ity are promoted, our duty is to see whether the public opinion 


expressed in our journal is heeded by the Government or not. 
(iJancing back upon the year just now closed, we caunot fail ty 

remember that many of the editors and writers for the newspapers 

—our own as well as those of our contemporaries —have been 


OF 


punished fur faults Leld ty be violations of the Press-laws. 
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course the writers infringed the laws and brought disgrace upon 
themselves. It is they who are at fault, and they can accuse no 
one of injustice. 

Yet it should not be forgotten that the punishment of so many 
men connected with the Press does not speak well for the Govern- 
ment. 

The tirst reyuest we would now make in this 10th year of Meiji, 
is that the public writers will be more careful in future, and try 
to keep within the boundaries of the laws, even while arguing and 
maintaining their opinions with determination, courage and 
straiyhtforwardness, as demanded by the interests of the nation. 
On the other hand, we trust the Government will give good 
heed to the voice of public opinion, and should it find the 
Press criticising its course of action, that it will act as the peo- 
ple desire, and not inflict heavy punishments upon the public 
writers for trifling offences, but show as much leniency as possible, 
and give to the Press all reasonable freedom for the expression of 
public opinion. 

It is a proved fact, and has been so from the most ancient times, 
that countries have thriven and prospered whose (:overnments 
have been submitted to free criticism, while Governments which 
hear nothing but flattery soon bring a country to ruin. All 
history shows this, and proves that such harm as the Press 
may sometimes do in commenting on the action of Governments 
is more than compensated by the good it effects. 

When laws are first issued they seem simple and mild, but 
when put into operation they may become complex and severe, 
and the ardour of the people to procure the abrogation of such 
laws increases proportionately. This leads to a violent action of the 
popular mind, and hence arises strife between (rovernment and 
people. The punishments for violations of the law become more 
andl more severe, and as this goes on, serious dangers arise. 
From olden days downwards eminent writers have inculcated these 
doctrines, and we must try to guard against the evils which they 
have connected with this policy of repression. 

We therefore earnestly entreat the (iovernment to show the 
greatest mildness in its alministration of the law, and ask the 
people, on the other hand, to keep within its bounds, In urging 
this we would not for » moment be thought to be pleading a 
case to suit our own convenience. No, as before stated, we 
write in order that the public welfare may be advanced, and 
for this reason we have taken up this most serious question at 
the opening of the year, in the ardent hope that the Press pro- 
secutions nay cease, or, at least, be greatly diminished during 
this happy new season. 





— CO -_— —_————— —— 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

A regular meeting (deferred from December 27th, 1876), 
was held on Wednesday, the 3rd January, 1877, at the Society's 
Library, Tékid; the President, Sir Harry $8. Parkes, in the 
Chair. 

Afver the usual reading of the minutes, the names of the 
following new members were announced :—Messrs. Geo. Cuw- 
ley, John Hunt, H. R. Elliott, W. N. Whitney, F. B. Walsh 
and Wm. Bramesen. 

The Library Committee reported a considerable number of 
books as absent from the shelves, and that some one had taken 
the liberty of cutting out a portion from the Society's book of 
scientific extracts. 

The Secretary pro fem. presented a request, made through 
Mr. Wilkin of Yokohama, from an antiquarian friend in 
England, asking for a collection of Paloolitic Flint imple- 
ments, if to be found in Japan, the search for these memorials 
of the remote past having been renewed of late with great 
earnestness. 

Mr. Longford then read his translation of a Japanese 
account of the Island of Hachijo; explaining that it was little 
more than an outline of a fuller account which the native 
author was about to publish, giving details of his residence 
of two years at this remote settlement. 

The President remarked that the subject of the paper had 
great interest on many accounts; as exhibiting a condition of 
things very unlike what appearsin other places under Japan- 
ese jurisdiction ; as illustrating the policy of making penal 
settlements on the outlying Islands; asa place laid down on 
our Admiralty charts by the name of ‘* Fatsisio—place of exile 
“for the graudees of Japan,” &. It is the last of a chain of 
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seldom visited: the Acécron visited it in 1861 and reported un- 
favourably of the anchorage. One would wish to know whether 
the frightful punishments described were things of the past, 
or were still practised, and if so what could be the necessity 
for them.* It is to be hoped, therefore, that we may soon 
have access to the large work promised by the author. 

Prof. Grigsby doubted whether it was desirable to publish 
the account, as we now have it: it might be better to wait 
until fuller, and perbaps more reliable, statements were before 
the members. 


Mr. Hodges read, as illustrating the subject, some interest- _- 


ing notes he had made of a visit to Vries Island. 

The President remarked that the similarity of some of the 
customs decribed by Mr. Hodges with those observable in Loo- 
choo, added additional interest to the subject of the condition 
and ethnology of the people living in these various islands, 

Mr. Bramsen said that we might even hope to gain 
more information on this subject, as the Japanese Govern- 
ment were understood to be about establishing communication 
with the Bonin Islands, by steamers which would provably 
touch at Hachijo en route. He had heared descriptions of this 
latter island very diverse from that given in the paper. 

Sir H. S. Parkes stated, with reference to the second paper 
which had been announced,—on the monastery of Koya Zan— 
that the lateness of the hour, and the extent of the subject 
deterred him from entering on its consideration at the present 
time. He gave, however, a general outline of the topic, show- 
ing its interest and importance. 

By a unanimous vote of the meeting the President was re- 
quested to favour the Society with a fuller discussion of the 
subject at his earliest convenience. 





i ee ee -- ee oe 


INQUEST. 

An inquest was held at No. 114, Creek, yesterday morning, con- 
cerning the death of Thomus Baker, before Russeil Robertson [sq., 
Hf. B. M.’s Consul, Coroner, and Messrs Andrew Jaffray, Mdward 
Powys and Thomas Rose, as Jurors. 

The Jury, after having been sworn, viewed the body. ‘The 
evidence of the following witnesses waa then taken. 

Tone, a Japanese womnn, cautioned, stated : -I am a hair-dresser, 
residing at Onoye-cho, Ichome. Ihave been engaged us hair-dresser 
fur seven years past by a woman living at No. 171. Deceased lived 
with Jimmy at 161 for some two years past, and I have known him 
for about tivt time. On the 31st ultimo [ left the house on my 
usual round of duty, and was going into a photographic shop at 5 
p.m. when a woman in my employ came up to me and asked mo to 
return home at once. Io went baek with her, and when we entered 
I was told my 
He returned at 5.20, 

ie came back after 
I knew deceased from 
secing him pass the house several times, and exchanging greetings. 
I did not examine the body closely. I saw blood flowing from a 
wound, 

I have seen the body, and identify it as that of the man whose 
body I saw in my house on the 30th. 

Edwin Wheeler, M. D., sworn:—On Saturday, the 30th, I was 
called to sce a man who had shot himself nearthe public gardens. 
I found the body of a man lying on his back with blood over 
the fuce. On examination I found a pistol wound about an inch 
and ahalf above and two inches internal to the left nipple. He 
also had another wound on the right temple. The body was 
scareely cold. On Sunday afternoon I performed s _ post- 
mortem on the body. Upon opening the thorax, I found 
that the ball entered that cavity through the curtilage of the 
third rib, at its junction with the bone, passed through the portion 
of lung overlapping the heart, entering the heart at the septim be- 
tween the right and left’ ventricle. After traversing the ventricle 
I found the bullet had passed through the third intercostul space, 
belind which I found the bullet Jying in the loose cellular tissue 
bel.w the skin. 
temple. 


the house I saw a foreigner lying upparently dead. 
husband had gone out before four o'clock. 
and left immediately he saw what had occured. 
a little while in company with the police. 


The other bullet wound was through the right 
It lind entered the cranium about one inch behind the ex- 
ternal angular process of the frontal bone, piercing the right anterior 
lube. I found this bullet 
lodged in one of the commissures of the left anterior lobe I may 
mention that the membranes of the brain and the brain itself were 


lobe of brain, and also the left anterior 


* The President has siuce ascertiducd that tess severe puuishlasoes 


Islands extending southwards ‘rom Vries (Oshima) and is | have been aisgontimiga, 


Google 
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slightly congested, but nowhere did I find any adhesions of mem- 
brane. 

To the Jury:—I think the wound in the heart was tho first 
inflicted. 

To the Coroner:—Hnbitunl intemperance would produce the 
condition of brain I have mentioned above. The wounds are 
such as the man could have inflicted himself. 

Nobu, a Japanese womun, warned:—I am the servant of a 
Chinaman. I was in the house working at 4 p.m. on the 30th. 
A tipsy foreigner came in and asked leave to sleep there. I 
refused to allow him. He insisted, however, and prepared to go 
to sleep. I had to give him ‘a pillow and a covering. He 
then asked for a ecreen, which I gave him. My little 
sister was the only other person in the house, and I resumed 
work at once. Suddenly I heard a report, but on looking 
round I could sce nothing out of order, so I contifued working. 
All at once another and Jouder report was heard. I was fright- 
ened and ron out of the house to call my mother. We returned 
together but did notventure neur the screen. My father then 
came in, and looked at the body, and went for the police. I knew 
the man’s face from seeing him pass the house often and my 
mother visiting the place where he lived. 

Oba Mankichi, Police coustuble No. 347, warned. —Nakiji Shun- 
kichi came and reported to me on the 30th abvut 6 P.x. that a 
foreigner had come to his house whilst he was absent and had 
gone to sleep there. Thut after a short time two reports of a 
pistol were heard; that his daughter immediately ran out for her 
mother; that he, the father, returning home and seeing whint had 
happened went for the police. I then went with Matsushima, ano- 
ther policeman, to the house, and found deceased lying dead on 
the floor. 

The abuve mentioned police constable, Mutsushima, then certi- 
fied to the truth of his companion’s statement, 

James Donald, sworn, stated: The last time I met deceased 
was on tho 25th ultimo, when I met him by »ppointment at 
the “Railway House.” I saw and recognised his body on Sun- 
day. A note was sent to Mr Bonneau by deceused, making the 
saine appointment at the Railway, but Bonneau did not go. When 
I met deceused I told him I would huve nothing to do with him 
further. Our conversation occurred at the ‘‘Ruilway Mouse.” 
The pistol is that of Mr. Bennett. 

P. C Hazell, sworn, stated.—I was called by the Japanese 
police on Saturday afternoon to go to a Jupanese house where a 
foreigner had shot himeelf. A Japanese woman belonging to the 
house showed me the body. Jecensed was lying on his left side. 
On the 28th he had come to the station during the night ask- 
ing for a bed, nnd on searching him as he lay in the cell I did 
not find a pistol. Ie liad no moneys, only a big pocket knife. 

Consular Constable Wi ite, sworn: On the 30th December, by 
order of the Consul, I went to a Japanese heuse near the mar- 
ket, and there found the body of deceased lying in a pool of blood. 
I recognised ‘Thomas Baker at for Dr. 
Wheeler, who came and examined the body. The last time I 
saw Baker alive was on the 28th, as he was sitting before tha 
fire at the “Brooklyn Hotel.” After the examination the body 
was removed to No. 114. Decensed was linbitually intemperate. 

Wm. Wood, sworn, deposed :—I knew deceased. 
my place on tho 28th usking for ndvice wich regard to some 
quarrel existing between him and James Donald. I would not 
speak to him, so he left. I him next morning near the 
market. He wns looking rather downhearted. 

James Donald was here recalled and asked- to explain this 
quarrel, and also a telegram found on deceased asking him 
to return “ns Donald is dead” Witness acknowledged hay- 
ing sent the telegram himself, but declined to give any further 
information. Ho was informed that he would becoine linble to a 
churge of comtempt of Court, and nt last agroed to give this evidence 
within closed doors. The Court room was accordingly cleared. 

Verpice. 

Thomas Buker, not being of sound mind but lunatic and distracted, 

did on the 30th of December last put a certain pistol londed with 


once. lsewent 


He came to 


slaw 


gunpowder and two leaden bullets, which pistol, he, the said Thomas 
Baker, then held in his right hand, to aud against his) body, did 
shoot off and discharge, by means whereof the said Thomas Baker 
did then give into himself with the two leaden bullet aforesaid, in 


and upon the bedy of him, the said Thomas Baker, two mortal 
wounds, he, the suid Thomas Baker, then and there ingtautly died. 
And so the Jurors oforesnte, upon their oath aforesai', do say 
that the eaid Thomas Baker, not being of sound mind, memory 


iyw & Police. 
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IN If. B. M.’s PROVINCIAL COURT. 
Before H S. WiLkunson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 


Wednesday, January 3rd, 1877. 
CopeLAND & WIEGAND v. M. M. Scort. 
(Continued from yesterday. ) 

This was a claim for $38, value of beer sold and delivered to 
defendant. 

Mr Wiegand appenred for pluintiffa; defendant appeared person- 
ally. 

Plaintiff in opening his case produced a number of chits signed by 
defendant, acknowledging receipt of the beer 

Defendant acknowledged all except those signed initially “* M.S.” 
The value of the beer he acknowledged having received was $11. 

Defendant to plaintiff: —Two of the receipts in your hand I ae- 
knowledge. The third, only signed ‘* M.S.” I do not acknowledge. 
I always sign my name in full * M. Scott.” “M. S.” signifies my 
name but is nué my name. I eign all the receipts I give to merchants 
in Yokohama with my fuil name. 

Plaintiff to Court :—I have witnesses to prove that these signatures 
arecorrect. I did not expect defendant to deny them. 

Court adjourned till this morning at 10 ‘ain., to allow both 
parties to call their witnesses. 





Thursday, Junuary 4th, 1877. 

Plaintiff called as witness, 

Theodor Wilhelm Helm, who was sworn, and stated :—I am 
sniesman at 123, Bluff. | delivered the beer at defendant's request 
and he signed these receipts in my presence. 1 saw him write his 
initinls, Idont know that any one else saw him besides myself. 
I delivered the beer myself, and saw it put into defendant’s place. 
I also delivered the vinegar. The driver can speak as to the | 
delivery of the beer, but he is not here. 

Cross-examined by defendant :—On one occasion the vinegar was 
put into a demijohn. 

Defendant to Court :—I acknowledge having received the vinegar 
named in these chits (produced.) I did not initial these chits 
(shown). Itis untrue that the last witness saw me write these 
initials. I keep no account of the beer I receive. The Inst I 
received was from Wilkin and Robeson, through Mr, Lewis. I 
think tho last beer I received from Copeland and Wiegand was 
about three months ago. 
place. 


I receive everything that comes into my 
I did 
not sign or initial theese chits for the vinegar. I received two gallons 
Since July last 
T cannot say if L have paid for the 
two ten gallon casks. To ean produce the Inst bill £ paid to Copeland 
and Wiegand. 


I pay on production of receipts with my signature. 
of vinegar altogether. It was pail for long ago 
[ got beer from Mr. Wiegand. 


IT know [lave not pnid for these two last reecipts. 
L think it was in Octobee I paid my Inst bill. 

Court adjourned til 1.30 p.m. and on re-assembling 

Defendant, when asked to produce his vouchers, said he could 
not find the accounts he wanted, but lad brought several to show 
his Honour how often he had dealings with plaintiffs and how pay- 
ments hud been made. He could find no later accounts than July. 

His Honour said that it was beyond all doubt that the beer in 
question had been delivered to and received by defendant, and that 
defendant had signed all the chits produced, those initialled as well 
as those signed in full. He had made himself liable to a charge of 
perjury, though His Honour, considering all cireu ustances, would 
not institute proceedings against him. 

Verdict in favour of plaintiffs for full amount claimed. Defend- 
ant to puy besides $11 costs. 


A Frenchman proposes to reach the North Pole by means of a balloon- 
All other methods of travelling in the Arctic regions having failed, re. 
course, he says, must be had to aerostation. Dy this means alone ean 
the hitherto insurmountable difficulties experienced in attempting to 
traverse the mountains of ice which bar the way to the desired object 
be overcome, Captain Nares, he maintains, might have reached the 
Pole in a very few hours had he been provided with acrostatic appliances. 
Whether it would have been prudent of him on reaching the Pule to 
have effected a descent is another question, for some difficulty of a seri- 
ous nature might have arisen as to the return journey ; but he might at 
all events have passed over it aid taken observations which could 
hardly fail to have been of great interest and value. Mr. Stott under 
the circumstances should consider whether, instead of attempting to 
sell his ingenious invention to Prinve Bismarek, it might not be worth 


and understanding, but lunotie and distracted, in the manner and | 14s Whig to prove its Utiaty by a voyage tushe Vole in the first ius 


by the means aforesaid did Kill hinselt, 
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ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS. 
(Straits Times Extra.) 


St. Petersburg, Dec. 2.—The Grand Duke Nicholas 
has started for Kischeneff, to assume command of the 
Russian Army Corps. 

Rassian papers assert that extensive armaments are 
being made among the Affghans. 

Obituary.—Tho Right Hon’ble Edward Horseman, 
M.P. for Liskeard. 

London, Dee. 2ud.—At the consecration of the Bishop 
of Calcutta the new title of “Empress of India,” was 
used for the first time. 


Berlin, Deccember 4th.—In a speech ata Parliament- 
ary dinner given to him yesterday, Prince Bismark said 
he did not yet despair of peace, but he thought that war 
was probable. 

It would be inopportune for Germany to counsel Russia 
at the present time, but he thought, that when Russia 
and Turkey drend (?) fighting, Germany would be best 
able to mediate. 

He hoped that England would not openly go to war 
against Russia, but. at most indirectly, similar to the Rus- 
sian action in Servia. 

Should Austria be drawn into war, and danger threaten 
her existence as an empire, it would be the duty of 
Germany to come forward and support her. 

Austria possessed grenter vitality than many thought, 
and he had told Lord Salisbury so. 


London, Dec. 4th.—The home press is unanimous in 
the opinion that Russia must not be permitted to take 
Constantinople ; otherwise it is adverse to helping ‘Turkey. 

Great importance is attached to Bismark’s remarks re- 
garding Austria, and it is believed they will tend tv loealise 
& war. 

The Porte is hastening to promulgate the constitution, 
which it proposes to give, before the Conference. 

The Great Powers have notified that they disapprove 
of sach action. 


London, Dec. 4th.—General David Elliott Mackirdy 
is gazetted Colonel of the 54th, vice Colonel Studholme 
Hodgson, transferred to the 4th. 


Paris, Dec. 4th.—The French Ministry has resigned 
owing to adverse votes of the Chambers. 

[The paragraph in the original telegram in which the 
most important correction is made reads as follows :—“ He 
(Prince Bismark] hoped that England wonld not openly 
go to war against Russia, but almosé [at most] indirectly, 
similar to the Russian action in Servia.”” The word 
“special” referred to the Parliamentary dinner given to 
Prince Bismark, which was not special—Eb. C. O.] 

The above corrections were received by Reuter from 
the Eastern ‘I'elegraph Company. 

Berlin, Dec. 6th.—In a speech of Prince Bismark’s to 
the Reichstag, le said: ‘Russian seeks not great con- 
quests, and asks us only to co-operate in the Conference 
to ameliorate the condition of the Christians in Turkey. 
The triple alliance subsists. Germany’s friendship for 
England is equally traditional. I believe the differences 
between England and Russia may be arranged. Our task 
is to mediate between the Powers and to localize war. If 
our efforts are futile I cannot conjecture the future.” 

London, 6th Dec.—The Home Press publish leaders on 
Bismark’s specch and consider it reassuring. 

Constantinople, 6th Dec.—Lord Salisbary, 
panied by his staff, arrived yesterday. 

The Conference commences its sittings on Saturday. 


accom- 


Washington, 5th Dee.—A message from President 
Grant, to Congress, recommends a change in the system 
of presidential election. 

The Jatest report from Louisiana states that the Return- 
ing Board, rejecting returns of votes of several districts, 
declared the KR publican candidate elected. 

Philadelphia, 7th.—Contrary to expectation, a Rep- 
ublican majority is declared in’ Florida, thus securing the 
election of Hayes. 

The electoral colleges met yesterday, and formally 
recorded the vetes according fo the results announced, 
except in regard tu Oregon, wacre the Governor gave a 
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Democratic, instead of a Republican elector right of vote, 
thereby giving to ‘Tilden the single vote needed to secure 
the election for the Republicans. 

The electors of Oregon voted despite the Governor. 

Mr. Secretary Bristowe recommends the silver coinage 
to be increased by eighty millions of dollars. ) 

The Brooklyn theatre has been destroyed by fire and 
289 persons have perished. 

London, December 8th.—Sir George Campbell has 
published the results of his observations during his.visit to 
Turkey. He ridicules the idea of religious connection 
between the Sultan and the Indian Mussulmans, an 
interest the latter may feel being confined to a limited 
class. 

General William Munro has been appointed Colonel of 
the 63rd, vice General Greeman Murray transferred to 
the 60th Regiment. 

The Transport Crocodile has arrived home. 

England has admitted the American reading of the 
extradition treaty, as the correct rendering. 

London, 9th Dec.—A conference was held at St. 
James’s Hall, yesterday, under the presidency of the 
Marquis of Westminster. 

Thero were also present the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
many members of Parliament, besides upwards of a thou- 
sane delegates from different parts of the country. 

The speakers, including Mr. Gladstone, condemned the 
present ambiguous policy of Government, which, it was 
said, must be made to understand that the English nation 
is unanimous agninst defending Turkey. 

The speakers urged England’s cordial co-operation 
with Rassia on behalf of the Christians. 

London, 9th Dec.—Parliament is convoked for the 8th 
of February. 

Constantinople, 9th Dec.—The Marquis of Salisbury 
had a long interview with General Ignatieff yesterday. 














THE GOLOS ON LORD BEACONSFIELD, 
(Economist. ) 


The article from the Goloz, which accused Lord Beaconsfield of 
pursuing a stockjobbing policy, deliberately conceived with a view 
to make a fortune for himself as a sleeping partner in the firm of 
Erlanger, has created nothing but amusement in England. But 
we can well imagine that in Russia this would be regarded not 
only asa conceivable, but almost a probable, explanation of the 
vagaries of any statesman whose character did not stand above 
the slightest breath of suspicion. Doubtless the editor of the Golos 
was not aware that whatever have been Mr Disraeli’s political 
defects, no one in England has ever imagined him to be avaricious, 
while the development of avarice so late in life in a peer who has 
no heir to his peerage would be a much odder event than the 
caprices of policy which the (o/os supposes that it has explained. 
But even though the inventor of this extraordinary explanation 
had been quite ignorant of the estimate in which Lord Beacons- 
field is held by English politicians, he might still have avoided 
finding this very elaborate mare’s nest, if he had but acquainted 
himself a little better with the English political system. The 
explanation of an eccentric policy which the (o/os furnishes might, 
perhaps, be a plausible one in many of the continental States ; but 
in England it is not even a plausible explanation of such caprices. 
And the reason is to be found in the strength and intensity of our 
Parliamentary freedom. It is not in every country that even re- 
presentative institutions have produced this effect. Inthe United 
States, for example, such a charge as the (ro/os has made against Lord 
Beaconsfield, would not be, on the face of it, wholly absurd. Charges 
similar, in kind at least, have quite recently been made against 
very high and responsible officials indeed, and in some of them, as 
we know, there was found to bea very large amount of truth. 
And this was so in spite of the most perfect freedom of the press, 
and a Congress possessing the most ample power to ferret out 
such misconduct. But the difference between tho condition of 
the two countries is this: that in the United States politics have 
been too much of a profession, and a profession in whose doings 
the popular interest is often very slender, while in England poli- 
tics constitute the crowning interest of all practical life. The 
difference is no doubt partly due to the maturity and slow growth 
of our political system, partly also to the greater centralisation 
in Parliament of political interests which in the States are diffused 
through a great number of local Leyislatures. But the result is 
that Parliament not vuly has as much power as Congress to ferret 
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out all instances of political corruption, but affixes in addition an | 


indelible social stain to any name to which corruption appears to 
attach, so that it is not only all but certain that any immorality, 
such as the Golos ventures to attribute, would be soon found out, 
but would be visited, when found out, with such crushing penal- 


| 


ties that no man with a political ambition at all would ever think — 


of incurring them. And both these results are really due 
ultimately to our political freedom, and the great influence it 
has had over English life. No doubt you may have the same 


amount of political freedom, and yet, as in the United States, it. 


may not play anything like the same important part in the national 
life; and when that is so, it will not produce the same powerful 
effect in preventing political profligacy. 
saying that though the freedom has been as great, it has been half 
unused,—has not had nearly so great a history, or embodied itself 
so cntirely in the mind and thoughts of the people. A profession— 
and in the United States politicians form almost a profession—may 
be quite as effective as private persons for the purpose of unmask- 


But then that is only | 


THE WAY TO THE NORTH POLE. 
(The Spectator) 


Another daring assault has been by man upon one of those 
regions of his so-called domain into which he would seem forbid- 
den to enter, and once again he has suffered defeat. This defeat, 
however, is accepted as much more complete than it is, for set- 
ting aside the possible invention of methods of locomotion, other 
than sledying, over the rugyed and shifting ice-masses which 
cover the Polar (as, for instance, the adaptation of the 
lifting-power of buoyant gases to this work), only one of the many 
routes has as yet been shown to be ‘ impracticable.” 


scas 


It must be remembered that supposing there is a practicable 
route to the North Pole, no experience yet obtained can enable 
Arctic voyagers to form any clear idea as to the probable position 


_of that route, so far as those parts of it are concerned which have 


| arrangement of land and sea. 


ing what is‘bad, but it is never so effective for the purpose of | 


making the people feel how bad it is. 
are apt to think, that if the balance of parties had been the other 
way, the unmaskers would have been the unmasked, and the 
unmasked the unmaskers, they are apt also to treat political 
immorality with a certain impatient scorn, and that is, we fear, 


in the United States. It is not that the instrument with which 
these practices are brought to lght is less effectual, but that 


When the people think, or: 


not yet been reached, and go far as the difficulties depend on the 
It is important to notice this, 
because in the discussions which took place before the last ex- 
pedition started, a touc was adopted which seemed to imply that 
the experience of Arctic voyagers as to the regions they have 
passed over entitled them to pronounce on the probable nature of 
ne regiens into which they had not penetrated. The theory 


that the land on the western side of Smith's Sound and Kennedy 
the true secret of a good deal of the indifference of popular opinion | 


the social reprobation which meets them when brought to. 
light, and which alone supplies any high motive for those - 


who bring them to light, is less hearty. Indeed were it 


otherwise the free representative system of the United States 


would put an end to this sort of political jobbery as completely as 
the free representative system of England. In neither country, 


| 
that supposed land and the Pole. 


probably, could such infamy as the (o/oxs imagines remain un- | 
exposed ; but the difference is this, that in America, though it ' 


would certainly be exposed, it might ocrvr—partly from the lower 
tone of politics, partly from the comparative apathy of the gencral 
public—while in England it could hardly occur at all; the man 


whq had run Mr Disraeli’s career could hardly conceive of such a. , 


crown of disgrace for it as compensated for by any conceivable 
gain which it might be in his power to get together. 

Indeed, from a variety of causes of which the thoroughness of 
our political freedom and the value attached to its exercise by the 
general public, are the chief, there is probably at the present time 
no country in the world in which there is so little political corrup- 
tion, and go little reason even to suspect it, as in England. With 
a public opinion which regards politics as the noblest sphere of 
practical life, and six hundred and fifty men on the look-out for 
questions which shall prove to their constituents their zeal for the 
public service, and their acuteness in laying bare any evils which 
affect it, it is quite impossible that any scandal should arise with- 
out being traced, and without bringing at once great eredit on 
those who thus trace it, and great disgrace on those involved in it. 
Thereal defect of Parhamentis thatits members findtoo many mare's 
nests in their zeal to discover something which wants exposure, 
and so waste the public time which might be used for remedying 


the evils which exist. If half the skill which is devoted 


| 


| 
seem to 


Channel extends northwards as far as the Pole, or beyond it, was 
advocated as confidently by some, as though Kane, or Hayes, or 
Hall had actually seen the whole of this Polar continent. It turns 
out that the land supposed to have been seen by Hall far to the 
north of lis most northerly position has no real existence. But if 
President Land had existed, nothing would yet have been known 
respecting the three or four hundred miles intervening between 
Yet it was on the hope of 


‘land existing farther north that the plans of the last expedition 


were based, and it was again in this expectation chiefly that the 
expedition left the line of attack which Nature indicates. 

We say that Nature indicates a certain line of attack, and we 
think we can justify the assertion. It must be admitted that 
the one great cause of difficulty in advancing towards cither 
poe is the extreme cold. Other cireumstances operate, no 
doubt, to modify the dangers and difficulties of various routes, 
just as other circumstances render various routes over the ac- 
cessible parts of the earth more or less difficult or dangerous. 
Bat what hitherto has rendered the Polar regions actually inacces- 
sible has been the excessive cold. Consequently, the route 
whieh Nature indicates as the safest and casiest, or rather, as 
the Jeast dangerous and difficult, is the route along which the 
cold is least intense. Captain Nares’s expedition, on the con- 
trary, was directed towards the very spot where it was known 
long before tuat the greatest winter cold and almost the yreat- 
est sumiber colt must exist. ‘They made for the Pole of great- 
est cold, rather than for the Pole of the earth, and truly they 
bave found what they 


sought. A temperature of 


seventy-three degrees blow the fireezing-point has not yet been 


of the expedition as planned at home. 


to ferreting out scandals could be secured for the work of carrying | 


through good legislation and exposing the blunders of bad legisla- 
tive proposals, we should have a great deal fewer fussy measures 


which do little but mischief, and more sound Jaws based on prin- | 


ciple than we have. [f the Golos wants to help Englishmen to 
better their political system, it should not try to excite in us that 
preternatural suspicion of our leading men which seems to pervade 
despotic countries, but rather show us how to get members who 
at once adequately represent public opinion, and are qualitied for 
nobler work than asking disagreeable questions, which the answers 
prove to have been quite needless. The truth is that political in- 


quisitiveness, though a most useful thing in such a state of polities | 


as that to be found in the United States, admits very easily of 
being abused and exaggerated ina country like England, and of 
absorbing energy which is much more needed in other directions. 
The number of questions asked in Parliament is yearly on the in- 
crease, and of the questions asked probably ‘one-half are quite 
redundant. It is the chief danger of a political system which has 
attained such maturity as ours that we get mere and more men 
capable only of keen political interrogation, and net capable of 
wise political construction, England needs ve greater activity of 
the life of political suspicion than there Is at present amongst us. 
What we do need is the exchange of a little of that supertltious 
guspicion for statesinanlike initiative and deliberative power. 


recorded by man, nor a fortnightly average of nearly sixty 
degrees blow the freezing-point. It is singular, indeed, how 
directly opposed to the evidence of nature were the proceedings 
Irom the shape and 
isothermal lines, it appears that there are 
two Poles of extreme winter coll, and that one of them lies not 
far from the place where Hall marked President’s Land (the 
other lying to the north of Siberia). It was not very far from 
this American pole of cold that Captain Nares was instructed to 
winter. Assummer advances this pole of cold shifts eastwards to 
the extreme north of Greenland (as defined by Nares’s casterly 
sledging party), lying still close by the route along which the 
expedition was to have voyaged towards the Pole. Both in 
winter and in summer, therefore, Nares’s party were probably as 
near as they could well be t) the respective pules of extreme winter 
and stummer cold, 


No far, then, as Nature herself can point the way, it would seem 


position of the 


that, de.pite certain promising circumstances about the first por- 


tions of the route followed ‘y the American Kane, Hayes, and 
Hall, and now by Nares, scarcely any route threatens greater 
difficulties in the long-run, wd specially in the part where the 
strtgsie must, In any case, be must critical, Even a route past 
the Parry Islands world be less directly opposed to the evidence 
given by the isothermal tives. fndeed, in midsummer the region 


Wear the Parry Jstavieds ds hei oso cold a the reson from Which 


Nares's party made ther nearest approach to the Pole. The route 


matin, ba Buhring’s trart 


Hroerty polowards, promises better 
thon the one Mares followed, woonly the culd harrier in the north, 
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ern parts of the Strait could be crossed early in the summer season, 
for from thence fora great distance northwards (how far is not 
known) the cold in summer steadily diminishes. That region also, 
it may be noted, is of special interest at present, since the north- 
ern magnetic Vole bas passed from the position determined by 
Ross in 1833, to some as yet unknown part of this region. 

But unquestionably the route towards the Pole which the is- 
otherms indicate is that to which the German geographers have 
long since pointed ; and we believe that if German sailors had as 
much experience and endurance as our Arctic seamen, they would 
ere this have made a nearer approach to the Pole along one or 
other of the three routcs between Greenland and Norway than has 
been made by Captain Nares’s expedition. The history of Arctic 
travel fully bears us out, we think, in this opinion. 

We know that Sir E. Parry, following the central route by the 
north-western shores of Spitzbergen, was able nearly half a cen- 
tury ago to reach north latitude 82° 45’, and was prevented from 
advancing further by mischance rather than by any insuperable 
obstacles. For it cannot be supposed that the drift of the whole 
ice-field southwards before the wind, by which his party were 
carried southwards, is constantly taking place in those seas. 
On the contrary, it is probable that the southerly drift is at 
times replaced by a northerly drift. Again, Parry's party was 
not nearly so well provided for as Nares’s. Had they been so, 
they would certainly have leen able to push fifty or sixty 
miles farther northwards, so attaining a higher latitude along 
their route than Nares's party along theirs. Quite possibly they 
might have carried their sledge-boat to the edge of the great 
floating ice-ficll, finding open channels by which they could 
have approached the Pole still more nearly. The Swedish ex- 
pedition of 1869 made a very successful effort to reach high 
latitudes in this direction without leaving their ship, attaining 
with comparative ease nearly the same latitude which was 
reached by Captain Hall in 1871 along the Smith’s Sound route. 
But the success of Hudson in 1607, and Scoresby in 1806, in 
attaining very high latitudes along the Spitzbergen route, shows 
what might be expected from a well-found expedition in our 
times, aided by steam, and by numerous other appliances of 
modern science available against the difficulties of Arctic travel- 
ling. 

Of the route along the eastern shore of Greenland less can be 
said than of any of the three between Greenland and the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. Yet the pioneers of the ‘Germania’ ai- 
vanced in their geographical expedition (that is, taking obser- 
vations all the time of the (Greenland coast-line) to the 77th 
parallel, and stated that ‘‘nothing but the want of provisions 
prevented them from extending their sledge journey indetinitely,” 
Along this coast also the Dutcl travelled nearly to the 80th 
parallel more than two centuries ago. 

The third route, between Spitzbergen and Novaia Zemlia, is, 
in some respects, the most promising of all; and a journey along 
this route seems also more likey than others to be rewarded by 
results of material value. Payer and Weyprecht pursued this 
route in 1871, penetrating 150 miles farther north than any of 
their predecessors along that rcute. Beyond the 76th degree 
they still had open sea, the temperature of the surface varying 
between 5° and 7° above the freezing-point. Want of provi- 
sions obliged them to return. But they set forth again along 
the same route in 1871, aiming, however, not to reach the Pole, 
but to round the northernmost cape of Asia, and so reach Behring’s 
Straits. Failing in this, and indeed getting their ship so impri- 
soned amidst ice in attempting the task that they had to leave 
her, they made sledying excursions ‘owards the north, reaching 
under exceptionally unfavourable conditions the same latitude 
which Hall had reached by the Smith's Sound route. They saw 
beyond the expanse of sea in frontof them a stretch of lanil 
extending eastwards beyond the 83nl degree, and (now that 
President's Land has been found to be a mere geographical 
myth) the most northerly land yet seen, or at least quite as 
far to the north as the land in 83* 7’ seen by Nares’s westerly 
sledging party. 

We believe that along two, at least, of these routes, Captain 
Nares would have been able to approach the Pole more nearly, and 
would have encountered fewer dangers anl difficulties than along 
the route which he wis instructed to follow. 





The Vienna correspondent ofthe Ntandared SVs that travellers throuch 
the interior of Servia give harrowing descriptions of the population. 
Distress in the west is fearful, The Vieona journals publish reports that 
lawless bands of insurgents in) Western Boania are cevastating the 
country, pillapine, burning and not sparing even the Ranan Catholics, 
because the latter are peaceful—Lall Mall Gazette, 


Google 


BISHOP STROSSMAYER. 
(Saturday Review.) 


It is probable that not a dozen men in England ever heard of 
Bishop Strossmayer before the Vatican Council, when he became 
known not only as a powerful opponent of the doctrine of Papal 
Infability, but also as an eloquent extempore orator in Ciceronian 
Latin. It is said that he scandalized some of the venerable Fa- 
thers one day by prefacing an eloquent passage with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Per eos immortales!"" The story may be only ben 
frorato ; yet, whether true or not, it illustrates in an amusing way 
his easy familiarity with classical literature. But, unknown to 
English fame as Bishov Strossmayer may have been before the 
Vatican Council, he has been a long time one of the most prominent 
figures in the Austrian Empire. Born in 1815 in the Slavonian 
town of Essek, he received his education at the Universities of 
Vienna and Padua, and before he reached the age of thirty his 
reputation was established as the first preacher in Vienna. He 
became a special favourite with the Emperor, who appointed him 
Chaplain to the Imperial family and Court preacher. In 1850 he 
was nominated, at the early age of thirty-five, to his present see of — 
Sirmio and Bosnia, and the eloquent Court preacher of Vienna 
soon became as known as a political orator and leader. He has 
been, indeed, for years the recognized and trusted leader of the 
Slavonian population of Austria ; a fact which probably accounts, 
at least in part, for the comparative indulgence with which his 
opposition to the dogma of Infallibility has been treated at the 
Vatican. A weakness in the chest has obliged the Bishop to spend 
the winters of the last few years in Rome and when he pays his 
respects to the Pope it is said that they have a pleasant talk 
about things in general, but never a word about the Vatican 
dogma. Thisis wise, no doubt; for discussion might disclose 
serious (lifferences which it might it might be difficult to pass over; 
and there would be some risk in pushing matters to extremes with 
the adored leader of some millions of Slavs who, stout Catholics as 
they are, have no sympathy with Ultramontane policy. The 
Bosnian portion of Strossmayer’s diocese is of course under the 
political government of Turkey ; so that the Eastern question has 
for him a very practical reality. He has been face to face with it 
for six-and-twenty years, and during that time it has occupied the 
uppermoat place in his thoughts. It will be easily understood 
therefore that two Englishmen, who had started for the East to 
learn what they could for themselves about the great question of 
the day, should have accepted with alacrity an invitation from 
Bishop Strossmayer to visit him at Diakovar (pronounced 
Djakovar). 

But where was Diakovar? Near Agram—so they were told in 
Vienna by everybody whom they consulted. To Agram accord. 
ingly they went, leaving Vienna at 7 A.m. by express train, and 
arriving at Agram at 8r.M. Before retiring for the night they 
deemed it prudent tomake arrangements forthe morrow by engaging 
a carriage to take them over the six hours’ drive which, according 
to their information, separated Diakovar from Agram. Their 
surprise may be imagined on learning that they had come a whole 
day’s journey out of their way, and were, in fact, practically more 
distant from Diakovar at Agram than they had been at Vienna. 
However, there they were, and there was nothing for it but to 
make the best of the situation. Asit happened, this turned out 
to be no difficult achivement ; for Agram proved to be so interest- 
ing a place that they felt grateful for the accident which had 
led them to it. It is finely situated at the foot of a richly 
wooded range of mountains, and is divided into three parte— 
the free, or upper town; the lower, or chapter town; and the 
Bishop’s town. The first crowns a hill which in Croatian is 
callel ‘‘The Bear,” and from any point of which the eye 
wanders over a wide extent of varied landscape, the horizon 
eastward being bounded by the hills of Bosnia, draped in a veil 
of purple haze. But perhaps the most attractive sight in. Agram 
to a stranger with an eye for the picturesque is the market- 
place, especially on a Sunday, when the country people flock 
into it in their gala costume. And that costume who shall 
describe ?—its brilliancy, its variety, the quaintness of its patterns 
and «devices, and its harmonious blending of colours. We have 
seen the costumes of most places in Europe, but never have we 
seen anything so unique and picturesque as the market-place of 
Agram on a festal day. 


As the travellers had come so much out of their way, they 
judged it best, on the whole, to go straight to Servia, and take 
Diakovar on their way back. The second attempt was more 
successful. Leaving Semlin at six in the morning by one of the 
fine Danube steamers, they reached Vukovar about four in the 
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afternoon. Vukovar is some twenty-seven miles from Diakovar, 
and they anticipated a pleasant drive the following day to 
Bishop Strossmayer’s enchanted palace; for such it seemed to 
be, since nobody, east or west, north or south, appeared able to 
give precise and accurate directions where to find it. They 
stopped at “Vukovar in obedience to the “ best information,” 
and there discovered that they should have gone on to Essek, 
Strossmayer’s birthplace. At Vukovar they allowed the porter 
of the hotel to engage a carriage for them overnight. The 
carriage, he assured them, was good, -the horses still better, and 
the cushions best of all. It was to be at the door at nine 
o'clock the following morning; and at nine o'clock accordingly 
they were there to meet it. But they saw nothing answering 
to the description of the vehicle which they had engaged 
overnight. So they walked in the shadow of the trees till the 
carriage with the beautiful cushions should appear. (Getting im- 
patient at last they made inquiry, and were told that their 
carriage had been waiting for them for more than half an hour. 
On asking where, they were pointed to a thing on four wheels 
‘in front of them. It was, in fact, a bad specimen of one of the 
ordinary country carts; a basket on two poles, poised on four 
wheels, but innocent of anything approaching toaspring. The 
beautiful cushions consisted of two sacks stuffed with hay, and 
the steeds were a pair of shaggy ponies, which proved much 
better than their appearance. In short, the porter had taken 
them in; but it was a beautiful day, they were in good spirits, 
and agreed to forgive the porter and to regard the affair as an 
amusing adventure. And so they started at full gallop through 
the main street of Vukovar, in about as queer a vehicle as any two 
Englishmen ever travelled in. There had been unusually heavy 
fall of rain before their arrival, and the country, which is very flat, 
was here and there under water. The road from Vukovar to Dia- 
kovar is bad at its best, and it was now at its worst. It was only 
by a stretch of courtesy that it could be called a road at all in some 
places. For miles it consisted of deep furrows, and the wonder 
was that the ponies were able to get along at all, even at a walking 
pace. Their powers of endurance proved greater than that of the 
« carriage,” for one of the wheels came off three miles after start- 
ing, and the machine had to be taken to pieces at a village smithy, 
which luckily happened to be near. This mishap wasted an hour 
and a half; but the journey came to an end at last, and the palace 
of Bishop Strossmayer was reached before it was quite dark. It 
is unnecessary to speak of the hospitable welcome which 
the strangers received, or of the views which he expounded 
on the engrossing subject of the day. Bishop Strossmayer is un- 
doubtedly a born orator, whose great natural gifts are disciplined 
to perfection. Not the least of these gifts is his voice, which is 
powerful but admirably modulated, so that its tones as well as its 
words are eloquent. Now and then one catches an undertone of 
wailing musical sadness in it which is full of pathos. He is full, too, 
of fun and humour. It was delightful to hear him interpret the 
conceptions of the artist who is covering the walls of his new cathe- 
dral with frescoes of Old and New Testament subjects. Were he 
to leave no memorial behind him but this splendid Cathedral, his 
episcopate would well deserve to be remembered. He has been 
fifteen years building it, and it will not be ready for consecration 
for tive years more. It would be rash for any one who is not an 
architect to hazard an opinion as to the probable cost, but it would 
certainly have to be reckoned in hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
The frescoes alone will cost a fortune. And the bulk of all this 
comes out of the Bishop's own pocket, He has indeed princely 
income, and he spends it like a prince. Nor are his benefactions 
confined to his own diocese. Is help required for the establishment 
aud endowment of a scholastic institution in Agram? Strossmayer 
is appealed to, and sends 18,000 gulden. Is money needed in 
Servia for the wounded, or for the thousands of half-naked> and 
famishing refugees from Bosnia and Bulgaria? Strossmayer sends 
3,000/, 

Strossmayer interprets very literally the Apostolic precept 
which says that a bishop should ‘‘be given to hospitality.” Din- 
ner is provided in his palace every day for forty or fifty poor 
people, and his own table seems to be free to all comers. His 

are open to the public, who avail themselves freely of the 
liberty, not merely for the sake of the recreation, but in the hope 
of meeting the genial Bishop, who hasa kind word and a bright 
look for all. People sometimes drive or walk from a distance for 
the sake of this pleasure, and then are pretty sure to receive an 
invitation to dinner. A polyglot party of between thirty and 
forty, French, German, Italian, and Croatian, met at his table in 
amicable confusion, while inan adjoining room a Zingari band 
discoursed wild teas Gag’ ole gccasionally with the 
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strain of some modern air. One of the most picturesque features 
of the entertainment was a handsome black-bearded official, gor- 
geously apparelled in semi-Oriental costume, whose duty it was to 
exercise a general supervision, and see that there was no hitch. 
His official designation is Harem Pasha, a somewhat incongruous 
one in the domestic establishment of a prelate who is not only a 
celibate, but a man of ascetic habits in addition. It is of course a 
relic of the olden time when the Turk ruled in Hungary and 
Groatia. Nor is it the only relic. The people still come to church 
at Diakovor with a square piece of cloth which they spread out on 
the floor to kneel upon during their devotions; and close to the 
Bishop's new Cathedral is an ancient mosque, now used as a church. 
After dinner the Bishop took his guests over his spacious apart- 
ments, and undertook the duty of cicerone in explaining his art 
treasures, which are all of his own collecting. All schools of 
painting are represented on his walls, and among his modern 
pictures there is one fine portrait to which he specially called 
attention. It was the portrait of the handsome Jellacic, the Ban 
of Croatia, who played so conspicuous a part in the Austro- 
Hungarian war of 1848-9. Strossmayer and he were intimate 
friends. 

Perhaps what strikes a stranger most in Strossmayer is the 
scrupulous equity of his character—that charity which ‘‘thinketh 
no evil,” but ‘* hopeth all things, believeth all things, ” of men 
and parties of opposite views and principles to hisown. He is 
careful to look at all questions from the point of view which is not 
his own, and to make every possible allowance for those who differ 
from him. It is impossible not to feel, with a sigh, that if all 
Churches were blessed with bishops of the type of Strossmayer, 
the aspect of Christendom at this moment would be very different 
from what we see. 


























PROBLEM 
By W. H. T., Yokonama. 
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' WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLutioNn oF Mr. H. A. GILES’ PosITION OF LAST WEEK. 
Black. White. 


1.—R to Q B's 5th, ch. 1.—Q takes R 
?,—R takes Kt, ch. 2.—K to Q B's 3rd 


3.—R to Q B's 7th, ch. 3.—K to Q Kt's 4th 
4,—Q takes Q, ch. 4.—K to R's 3rd or 5th 
5.—Q mates, 

Or :— 
2 —R takes Kt, ch 2.—K to Q Kt's sq, 
3.—R takes Q Kt’s P, ch. 3.—K to Q B's sq. 


4.—Q to her 7th, mate, 

Or :— 
3.—R to Q B's 7tk, ch. 
4.—R takes Q, ch 
5.—) to her 6th, mate. 


3.—K to Q's 4th 
4,—K to \’s 5th 





Correct answer received from W.B.M., Tokio. 





Soturios oF W. H. T.’s PBOBLEM OF LAST WEEK, 
1.—Q to Q Kt's 3rd. 1.—R takes Q. 
2 —B to K b's Sch. 2.—K to Q 5, or A 
3.—Kt takes P, dis. ch. 3.—-h to () b's 6th, 
4,—Ki to Q R's 4th, mate. 

Original trom 
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A eae ve MEROTANT SHIPPING IN PORT. 
2.—R takes P. 
8.—B takes P, ch. 3.—K to K’s 5th. a ae eee ee 
4.—Kt to Q B's 3rd, mate. ChiliMuru ou... wee aee oes Laid up. 
. Courier... s5 eee vee vee eae eee Land up. 

If 1.—R to Q B's 8th. Hiogo Marn ... ... .., Christensen ...  ... Hokodate 
2.—P to Q 4th, ch. 2.—K takes P. Maasilin 2.0. vee eee oe Lind up. 
3.—Kt takes R, dis. ch. ; 3.—K moves, Meiji Maru ... ... ... Peters . 
4.—Q mates at Q’s 5th, or K’s 5th. Niigutn Maru... soe tee gee LOKOBka. 


st stsSEStensnpeeesnsnsnsneensamennesseeeeneeesenee renee) Sea Gull exe ive ese axe Acfort ove . oes 
fini; Int li Sunda ag, ase see nee ReOveR .,, vee ... Hongkong. 
wyIn Cvltiaence, Tanais ... a. ee ae Boynior ... 0. wee 
FV PP 5 g Toyoshima Maru ... .. Thompson ... «.. 
Tokio Maru... ... .. Dunn ,., eee oe Shanghai. 
SAILING SHLVS 
Caroline ... ... ... 85 Miiller... 4... os 
Chnrles L, Pearson ... 666 Swain .., «. ... 
Devana .., w. ... 850 May ... .,. «Kobe. 
John Mackean... ... 198 ses “Sine, es 
Jupiter... «. 86 Hoffman .,,_,.,, 
Lottie coe oe eee )«625 olinson ¥ee’ Ses 
Mary Jame ... ... 156 Brinkmeir ... ,,, 
Rupak eee eee eee 100 Gall ece oe oor 
Stonewall] Jackson ...1103 Arbican... ,,. 
Tori sas ww. 5 OWillinme 
Willard G. Patten ... 516 Connor... we oc 
VESSELS OF WAR IN HARBOR, 
H. B, M. corvette ... Modeste ... Captain Buller, 
French corvette .,. La Clocheterie, Cuptain Beennier, 


eee 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
Trains leave Shinbasi ( Yedo) at the following hours :— 






























ARRIVALS, 


Dec. 80, Dragon, British steamer, Grevatt, 472, from Hukodate, 
General cargo, for Shanghai, 

Dec. 31, Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, Christensen, 898, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B, Co, 

Jan. 1, Mary Jame, American schooner, Brinkmeir, 156, from 
Kobe, General, to E. UC. Kirby & Co, 

Jan. 1, Toyoshima Marn, Japanese steamer, Thompson, 656, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M, B, Co, 

Jan. 4, Tokio Maru, Jupsnese steamer, Dunn, 2,119, from Shang- 
hai and ports, Dec. 28, 1876, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 4, Stonewall Jackson, American barque, Arbican, 1,108, 
from New York, General, to Isnac, Brother & Cov. 

Jan, 5, Willard G, Patten, Amerioun 8-masted schooner, Connor, 
516, from Nagasaki, Coal, to Order. 

Jan. 6, Menzaleh. French steamer, Pasqualini, 1,508, from Wong- 
kong, Mails and Genernl. to M. M. Co. 

Jan. 6, Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, Christensen, 896, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B: Co. 





— Ee ee ee ee A.M. A, M. A. M. A.M. NOON, 
DEPARTURES. 7.0 8.15 9.30 10.45 12.0 ' 
e _ P.M. P. M. P.M, P.M. P. M. P. M. P, M. P.M. 
Ed Gel et ae eo eek ER CRTR: Ge 10.5 11.20 


date, Mails nnd General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 8, Kanagawa Maru, Jupanese stenmer, Drummond, 1,825, 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 3, Killarney, British stenmer, O'Nicll, 1,701, for Kobe, Ge- 
neral, despatched by Strachan & Thomas. 

Jan. 3, Vineta, German frigate, Captain Count von Montz, 19 
guns, for Hongkong and Manila. 

Jan. 3, Tibre, French steamer, De Gerard, 1,726, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co, 
( ‘Jan. 3, Paul Marie, French barque, Gaillard, 824, for Nagasaki, 
Ballast, despatched by Captain. 

Jun. 4, Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, Conner, 1,914, for Shang- 
hai and ports, Maile and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 


Trains leave Yokohama at the Sollowing hours :— 

A.M, A.M. A.M, A.M. P.M. 

7.1 8.19 9.34 10.49 12.4 

PM. P.M. P.M. PM. PM. OPM. OPM, P.M, 

1.19 2.84 3.49 54 £6.19 7.34 10.9 11.25 

eee 

THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 
A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

DaILy Edition, $12 per annum. 

WEEKLY Edition. Per annum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 

FORTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
via San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; 
Three months, $4. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Hiogo Maru from Hnkodate :—J. Albenson, Keq 

Per Steam-ship 7ibre for Hongkong :—Prince de Montenuovo 
Prince Liechtenstein, Messrs. De Guequet, J. Raud, J. Presse 
Vannier, Duclos Eloy, P. Sacconi and 12 Marines. 

Per Stenm-ship Tokio Maru from Shanghai and ports :—Messrs. 
J.J. Anderson, J. Pitman, Alexander, G. Hamilton, J. Christison, 
Diack, Sharp, Hunter, and 12 Japanese in the cabin; and 77 in the 
steerage. 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER, 
LONDON.......... G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya Mara for Shanghai and ports :--Mrs. ” F. Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 
Goodwin and 8 children, Mr. and Mrs. Rymer Jones, Messrs. Street. 
Honaston, Kleinwort, Sisley, Captain Bridgeford, Niwa, Tanda.| 3 Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
Maiusha, Hirooka, Okatono, Muchida, Yamamota, and 1 Jupunese| NEW YORK ...... A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 

y. San Francisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street, 


Honexkona ...... Lane, Crawford & Oo. 
SHANGHAI....... . Kelly & Co. 
Hroco & Ozaka... F. Walsh & Co. 


Per American barque Stonewall Jackson, from New York:—Mr 
Meyers. 


Per Steam-ship Menzaleh from Hongkong .—Mvssrs. Playfair and 


Yoshida. NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Oo. 

-—--_-—-- -.--—.] | who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
CARGO. tisements for these papers, 

Per Steam-ship Tike for Hongkong: — eee 
Milk for France... es sa ‘ea 80 bales “ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
England ... re ane is -. 169 ,, express my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
Total... 7 rr hales ‘Norton’s Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr, Bell, Berkeley, 
Waste Silk... 9. ae wees Ht bales ‘| fF the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
Cosoone” ec a i ~ sue .. 99 ,, suffered excruciating pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 


Total ove eee 1:0 bales 
Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru from Shangini and ports:— 


every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 


Treasure... one “ nae mas oe ne who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPAss,— 
9? eee ee ees eon . ? . ; ; 
Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru for Shanglei and ports — To the Proprietors of Noron’s CAMOMILE PILLS,” 
Treasure tee eee cae eee eee eee $22,600 September 2, 1876. 26ina, 
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VESSHLS ON THI BERTH. TRAVELLERS, Missionaries & others, may employ their leisure 


Destination. Name. Agenk. Despatch. | time pleasant! rofitably, by collecting rare but terflies. 
Hakodate... ... Hiogo Maru... .. M.B.Go.... ..... 6th Jan. ftieiane ae he va Leas 3 aper, in ci aan 
Hongkong ... ... Sunda ... ... 4. PL&O.Co. .. ... 9th Jan. B : i : ict ger aus 
Shanghai... ... Tokio Mam... ..MB.Co. .. 10th Jan. | est prices remitted for perfect specimens, Collecting apparatus 
San Francisco .,. Belgic ... ... ...0.&0.Co. ... ... 12th Jan, jsent fiee to those who furnish reference to D. G. RUTHERFORD 
Ban Francisco... City of Tokio ... P.M.98.Co. ...23rd Jan. (Horniman's Museum.) Forest Hill, Loxnon, [Apvr.} 


Google 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 











IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—'There is no change toreport in our market; the business done has 
been very smal! owing to the holidays, and prices remain unchanged. 


Grey Shirtings : — 


7 \bs. $B) ye. SA in. per pee... $1.50 to #1. 80 | White Shirtinge;— 
8 Ibs. RRy veda. 44 in. be .-» 190 to 240! G0 10 64 reed do yde 85 in. per pee. wee vee 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs. 4 to R84 Ihe. 384 = ,, 3M in. . «» 3.60 ts 2 40 Turkey Reds 24 yaa, s0 in, ¥—3 Ib. per Ih... O.72dt0 O90 
9 Ibe. 384 ,, 44in, re ... 2.25 to 270 Bluck Velvets aoe wee ae eee 7.25 to 850 
T. Cloth 7Zibs. 24 ,, 82 in, ‘ »» 140 to 160] English Drille 15 tha. 40. vile, 80 i im. ue. ou.) wee 2.60 to 270 
‘i Bibs. 24 ,, S32in. “ 1.10 to 125 | ‘Tntfuchelnes 12 yada, 43in.... oo. 4. 2.40 to 2 25 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 eee eee eve ase eee per pleul,..52% 00 fu 32 69 No. 38 to 42 eae eee eee eee oe Per picul,..€38.00 to 40,00 
No. 28 to 32... ase wee wees Por pic... $30.00 to 36.00 Reverse Twiet oo.) 4. (16-24, »»  « $8].00 


Woollens,—tThe past week having been entirely devoted to the usual New Year’s holidays, business 
has been completely suspended and we lave therefore no change to report, 


Plain Orleans... ... «- 40—42 yclu. SZin. ... £75 to 6.75 Figured Slousselinedelnine ...80 sda. 80in... 0.26 to 0,80 


Figured Orleans ... ... 20—SO yde. 8) in. ... 425 to 5.25 Multicolored ‘i 30 sda. 80in... 0.80 to 0,86 
Bhimagoro =... ave ee 80 yde. S30 in. .. 4.00 to 5.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or funey ,, 48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1,20 
Italien Cloth ... 1... .. S80 yds 82in. ... O24 to 0.83 Presidents =... w..) we 54 in. to BG in... 0.75 to 0.80 
Camlet Corde... ...  ... 29—S80 yde S2in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots wee eee eee) oe OSIM. f0 56 in... 0.45 to 0.60 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—68 yada. 3) in ...16 50 tu 17.50 | Union a... . 54in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Tastings, Japan... ...  ... 22—80 yde. 32 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 Blankets, senrlet & yreen 6 to 8 Ihe., Ib... 0.42 to 0,48 


Plain Mousseline de Laine —S80 yde. 30 in. 2... O<£17 to O19 | 


Sugar.—The market has of late been very quiet and prices have declined considerably. 
Sugar:—Tukao in bag ow. ee wee per picul . $4.10 Chinn No. 4 Kook-fuh ... w. wee per picvl...$5 40 


o in basket ... 0 ose eee cee wee ‘a 8390 — » No. 5 Kong-fun  ... 0 ou. ce nee nee ” $4.80 
Tuiwanfooin bag... 10.0 16. eee wees $8.95 | » No. 6 K-pok >. aKh? wae Uawe.— ake. Gee eee ek 
do. in basket... ... 0... see ose vs .-. $3.75 Swatow Brown... 01. cee cee cee eee tee gp we $3.50 
China No 1 Ping-falt... 20.0 ee ose oy 8740 | Duitong ee see cee nee cee nee een we $3.5 O 
» No.2 Ching-pak 1... oe os 3 36.70 | JInpun Rice see. Chee: Rene aR ae: eine Seve Ge. 20) €0- 82,95 

» No.3 Ke-pak ... os. see eee on 2600 . Kerosene Oil  ... 60. cee cee cue w ee $5 00 


Kerosene Oil is quoted about $5 but we have no transactions to record. 


EXPORTS. 


Silk.—The first telegrams of tho New Year bring good news from the home markets; they have im- 
ported new activity to the demand, and prices, on which we have to report an advauce of fully $30, are tending 
upwards. 

Since the 23rd ultimo arrivals are 525 bales, and settlements may he estimated at about 650 bales. 

We quote :— 


Hanks.— Best No. land 2 ... tne ci ro oe mes or ... $860 to $890 
‘ Good No. 2 ie ad .. $810 to $850 
* Medium i 2} “ae ins . £800 to £830 
$3 Common No. 3 = 
‘5 Inferior No. 4 and 5 i a cn vi at ee = + $700 to $780 
Oshiu.—Beat “a sus sg sie sis sus aie .. $800 to $830 
“5 Medium to Gvod.. ove ie ins ee es ees sit .. $730 to $730 
Kakeda.—lNest —... 4 see sid oe és bes wa .-. $960 
Medium to Good aes ae ie $i wr bua sia w» $850 to §=$900 
Filature Silk 24 re a ~ ae ‘ie ees bed me ... $900 to $1,000 


Tea.—Businesss during the closing week has been very restricted owing to the general observance of 
the New Year’s holidays, but a little more activity was evident yesterday. Settlements amount to 750 piculs, 
at unchanged rates. Arrivals have been very small, and stocks in Yokohama almost nominal. 


Common a, eevee tee nee tee tee we $10.00 to 12.00 Fine gids (ewes ate, “GE wid aed, ode oh ) 

Good Common ... seo eee nae eevee 18.60 to 15 00 Finest Si ‘yeaa. Sees ae. Sat. tae ss Nominal. 
Medium —.... ose vee nue wee nee vee eee 16.00 to 18.00 CWOtCe. wee ng, eS, ede lah hea. Gon - ak ( 

Good Medium ... 1. ose ese oe ase wee 19.00 to 22 00 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—There has been very little doing during the week, az was expected, but in consequence of 
higher rates in China there has been a corresponding advance here. 


Rates close ne follows :— On Suanowat—Bank sight ......... cece cee eee ee TS 
STraexLine —Bank 6 monthe’ sight...............6.. 4s. 34d. Privete 10 days sight bate ak as cee 7d 
oe Bank Bills on demand.. . 48. 24d. On New York—Bunk Bills on demand.........1014 
Private 6 monthe’ tightens ve coeee 48. 44d. * 30 days sight Private.......... ...., 1034 
On ” Papis—Bank Sight .. oo .-5.30 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demuand..... 102 
os Bank 6 months’ ight Signin wecees.40 oi 90 duys sight Private.........104 
Private 6 me. sight......-....00. ney Me UMGMER so sbsiceii nace di vcaebeseungncel tenvevedesiicss igh 
Ow Hoxexoro—Bank sight. seensseeneer seen once one DO Old: FT Ohi \Svcsinciecduasensssipesiavicctasarvesedetencecbue 
PT) Private 10 ye’ chit e. dis. 
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- MISCELLANEOUS. | 

BROADWELL’S 

BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Enrope and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 


ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 
EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLe AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN JANUARY, 


PrPReLOD 2 DOLLARS. 


Che Aadies Directory, 
FOR YOKOHAMA AND TOKIO. 


I heprsnte gent rants of the general Directory which 

forms the indispensable requisite of the Merchant’s 
office, the want has long been felt of one more exclusively 
devoted to social purposes, and containing such useful 
local information as the demands of daily life involve. The 
Ladies’ Directory, now about to be published, claims te 


supply that want. 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE. 


Yokohama, December 21, 1876. 


~ NOTICE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED is prepared to attend to 
the Landing, Clearing, or Shipping of 
Cargo at this Port, at Reasonable Rates. 
CAPT. Lb. SCOTT, 
Custom Honse. 
tf. 





Yokohama, August 4, 1872. 


“SCHWEIZ” 


Marine Insurance Company in 
Zurich. 








HE UNDERSIGNED have been appointed Agents 
at Yokohama for the above Company and are pre- 
pared to accept MARINE RISKS at current rates, 


VALMALE, SCHOKNE & MILSOM. 
Yokohama, December 6, 1876. 


CAUTION. 
J, & F, MARTELL'S BRANDY, 


It having come to our knowledge that spurious imitations are 





imported, Consumers should be careful to see that they obtain the 
genuine article with our Brand, which is to be had of all respectable 
Dealers. Agents: Matthew Clark & Sons, 72, Great Tower Street. 


London. 
MARTELL & Co. 


March 4, 1876 52 ins, 
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y MISCELLANEOUS. 7 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purist articles. These Lozenges contain no 
Opium nor any deleterious drug, therefore the mort delicate can 
take them with perfect confidence. Their beneficial effect is speedy 
and certain. This old unfailing family remedy is daily recommended 
by the most eminent Physicians for the cure of 

COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHBITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM, 
KEATING'S COUGH LONZENGES are prepared by Tromas 


Kratina, St. Paul's Churcliyard, London, and sold by all Chemists, 
in bottles. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 

and tuste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 

the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 

Tt is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for children. Sold in Hottles by all Chemists. 


CAUTION ,—f& The public are requested AT, 
to observe that all the above preparations bear ie Sy 
the Trade Mark as hercin shown. THOMAS|S 7 Se @_ 
KEATING, LONDON, EXPORT CHEMIST 



















. 


AND DRUGGIST. Indents for pure Drugs < 
and Chemicals carefully executed. TRADE 
September 30, 1876. 26ins. 


CAUTION. 


BmhBS 2 OOS ADS. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT. 


TRANSLATION. 


“The British Authorities have complained that certain parties in 
this Country have been imitating the Trade Mark of Messrs. Bass 
& Co., a firm of Brewers in the English capital and selling Beer so 
labelled. The manufacture of Beer is not prohibited in this country, 
but it is wrong, according to Commercial law, to imitate Trade 
Marks. 

“ Henceforward, therefore, persons whose business is Brewing Beer 
must apply for LicENnsEs, and send in a specimen of Trade Mark not 
likely to be confused with others. 

“ The above to be universally notified. 


“9th Month, 1871. (Signed) 
“TOKEI FU.” 
In consequence of extensive forgeries of our Labels and Trade 
Mark having come to our knowledge, the attention of the public is 
called to the above PROCLAMATION, 
We, therefore, CAUTION all persons against either selling or 
purchasing, as our manufacture, beer, whether in bottle or in cask, 
bearing such forged and fraudulent Labels, Capsules or Trade Mark. 


BASS & Co., 
London, and Burton-on-Trent. 

















REFERRING TO THE ABOVE. 


CAMERON & SAUNDERS, 
AGENTS TO BASS & CO., 


INTIMATE THAT ALL 


Bass’s Pale Ale sold by them in bottle has 

Messrs. Bass’s Label, Cameron & Saunders’ 

Green Caution Label and Capsule affixed to 

each bottle; and that all three bear Messrs. 

Bass & Co.’s Signature and Trade Mark (a 
Red Triangle) 


AND ALSO THE WORDS. 


“Cameron & Saunders, London.” 


March 4, 1876 1-f, 13 ins, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ump re ee eee 


BILLIARD ° TABLES. 
THURSTON & Co, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER, 


BILLIARD TABLE 


Rilliard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters, 


By APPOINTMENT TO 


Paes 1. M. THE QUEEN: 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H. BR. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, &6,, &o. 
Established 1614. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW BILLIARD BALL, 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IVORY; 
DOES NOT CRACE OR OHIP. 


MADRAS—Messrs. McDoweELui & Co. 
CALCUTTA—Meassrs. MACKENZIE, LYALu & Co. 
SHANGHAI—Messrs. Hatt & HOLTz. 


Yokohama, August 12, 1876. 52ins. 


-_—_ 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Via SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 


D. NICHOLSON & COQ.,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 


60 TO 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 
Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catulogue and Out- 
aria List, 60 pegess sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements 


PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Bouts and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 


Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 

Fire-urms, Preserved Provisions, 

Agricultural Implements, Stationers, 

Oatlery, Perfumery, 

Carriages, Louks, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 
Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 


Sole Agents for the “ Wanzer” and the “Gresham ” 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2} per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombuy, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Cnlcuttn. 

Terms—Not less thun 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for a! 60 days’ sight. 


Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 


by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are convesed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 


r lb. 
Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Mcsses. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO. 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
March 4, 1876. 62 ins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 


Five Prize Medals Puris and Vienna. 


PILKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
(YRANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
sUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOCKS, 
PURK SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINs, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLKY, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCK. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, muy 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empry. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the nawes of Crosse § Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jurs and Tins, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDCN. 
June 10, 1876, 
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WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


Persons suffering frow weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this woaderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountuin of life, und its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these P Ils. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘Lhe Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” saya, * 1 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fukey that I was a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had anny applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Hollowny’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explover, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘‘ properties they create as undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their vaue.” 


sewing SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


1s a certain remedy forbad Jegs, bud breasts, und ulcerations of all 
kinds It acts miractlouely in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
disevses, and in arresting and subduing all inflammutions. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in hia account of his +xtraordinary travels in China, published in 
187i, suys—* T had vith mea quantity of Hulloway’s Ointment. I 
* gave sume tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a ten--poonful of Ointment was worth a 
‘fowl and auy quantity of peae, and the demand became so grent 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughont the World 


May 17th, 1878. tf. 


Hapan Weekly Sulu. 


A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL 





VOL. VIIIL—No. 2.| YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1877. [Price $24 per Annum. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 

have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 

and charged to them wntil countermanded, This rule has been 

found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 

stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 

It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 

scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effluxion. 








NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


Notes of the dteek. 








The announcement of the vast reduction made in the land- 
tax and the taxes for local purposes hitherto levied upon the 
farmers, reached us too late for comment last week, and we 
must even now plead that the time necessary for a full con- 
sideration of the measure by which this has been effected, 
has not been at our disposal during a week broken by the 
work imposed by the departure of the American mail, and 
the preparation of such part of the summary of the events of 
the past year as will be found elsewhere. But the measure is 
one of yast importance and will relieve the land of annual 
burdens amounting in all to about 16,000,000 yen—8,000,000 
of land-tax, and a similar amount of taxation for local 
purposes. Undoubtedly it may be traced to the late serious 
disturbances among the farmers all over the Empire, and it 
will be acknowledged that the promptitude with which 
their remonstrances haye been met is alike creditable to 
the Government and strong testimony to the justice on 
which they were based. It is certain that the conces- 
sion could hardly have been made but for the measure 
of last August capitalizing the hereditary incomes of 
the nobles and gentry, so that circumstances er post facto haye 
brought with them something like the justification for it 
which we stated to be necessary at the time it was passed. 
Yet we may hardly suppose that the saving afforded by it was 
entirely available for the reduction of taxation announced 
last week. Rather may it be suspected that the eight millions 
of yen thus annually saved were to be devoted to the mainte- 
nance of the new institutions by which the Government 
has sought to advance the progress or gratify the ambition 
of the country, so that reductions of many kinds must now be 
effected to enable the Finance Minister to make his estimates 
of revenue and expenditure for the next year balance each 
other. ‘The greatest commotion exists in Tékié in consequence 
of the contemplated reductious of expenditure, and thousands 
must be in doubt at this moment whether or not they will 
dismissed from public employment. The landed interest ought | 
to be thoroughly pacified aud contented, and—much more 
than this—should, under the influence of liberal commercial 
legislation, extend its area and power of production. We fear | 
that the extension of the roads will suffer, and that the addi- 
tional sections of railway towards which we looked forward 
with some confidence, will have to be postponed. But we 
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shall have internal peace and contentment, the land better 
disposed than of yore towards the Government, and less dan- 
ger of any disturbance from the samurai or other discontented 
classes. 

Since the above was written, an estimate, which will be 
found elsewhere among the items from our daily issue, 
has been made of the reductions of expenditure imposed on 
each department, and from this much may be inferred regard- 
ing the direction of the contemplated economies. 


The native newspapers have lately contained many portents 
of troubles in the Kagoshima ken, but an authority to whom 
we can refer with every confidence, both for the extent of his 
information and the intelligence with which he generalizes it, 
reports that everything is quiet in the en, and promises to 
remain so. 


A very capable critic has opportunely taken off our hands 
this week the task of criticising the performance at the Gaiety 
Theatre on Wednesday evening last. His letter will be found 
elsewhere, nor shall we doubt that our readers will be glad ofa 
change from the rather serious cast of our own remarks to the 
more entertaining manner of our correspondent. 


A very entertaining and successful Fancy Dress Ball was 
given on Friday evening last by the members of the Yokobama 
Fire Brigade, at which a large number of the Residents were 
present. 





From the ‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 


Monday, 8th. 

The Tathei Maru returned on Saturday from the Bénin 
Islands, and reports that on the way down from this port the 
vessel stopped at the island of Fatsisio to land the Goverror, 
but experience some difficulty in finding a suitable spot for 
doing so, as there are no good anchorage to be found 
there, nor a convenient landing place. : 

During their stay at the island the Russian gun-boat Hai- 
damak put in disabled, having encountered a cyclone about 
500 miles to the eastward of the islands, during which she 
lost her masts and sustained other damage, besides hav- 
ing used up the greater part of her coal. She left again for 
Shanghai, having taking in a quantity of firewood and after 
some few days detention. 

At the Bonin Islands the Zathei Maru Janded some forty 
Japanese officials and others who went theye to take formal 
possession on behalf of the Japanese Government, and to form 
the nucleus of a colony. 


The increasing use of ice during the summer months by the 
residents of the capital has developed a new form of industry 
in the neighbourhood. All over the country between this 
port and T6kié may be seen small ponds specially arranged 
for the collection of ice. They are screened from the sun by 
straw mats, so that ice to the thickness of two or three inches 
speedily forms, which is sawn into slabs about 18 inches 
square and stored in ice-houses until there is a demand for it, 
As the pond water of which this ice is formed is none of the 
cleanest, itis more than likely that the consumption of it will 
propagate disease in some form or another, but it is, unfortun- 
ately, much more likely that no amount of warning will pre- 
vent the Japanese from consuming it, 
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From the LHochi Shimbun. 

Some disturbance is reported at Takasaki, in the province 
of Jéshu, on account of the land-tax, and there is also a 
rumour of some discontent being shown in Nagano ken, 
arising from the same cause. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 
His Majesty the Mikado presided over the opening of 
the Daijokuan on the 4th instant. 


From the same. 

Many officials of the Imperial Household left by the 
Nagoya Maru for Kobe on the 4th instant, in order to pro- 
ceed thence to Kidto and make preparations for the recep- 
tion there of His Majesty the Mikado. 


From the same. 
The Coreans who were wrecked on the coast of Satsuma 
some time ago have been sent back to their country. 


Tuesday, 9th. 
From the Choya Shimbun. 


Notirication No. 1. 

It is hereby made known, that in accordance with the decree 
of His Imperial Majesty the Mikado, the land-tax throughout 
the country from and after this date is reduced to 24 per 
cent. on the value of the land. 

(Signed) SangO Saneyosul, 
Prime Minister. 
Tokid, 4th January, 1877. 
IMPERIAL DECREE. 

Almost immediately after the Restoration, duties of a novel 
nature, and many needful improvements were undertaken 
by the Government both at home and abroad, which 
necessarily greatly increased the national expenditure. The 
burden of this fell upon the people and was hard to be borne 
for which reason We ordered that the mode of taxation 
should be re-modelled and settled at 3 per cent on the value 
of the land, thinking thus toafford relief to Our people. But 
having recently visited various parts of Our dominions, We 
have carefully observed the agricultural population, and, sym- 
pathizing with theircondition, have determined to still further 
reduce the land-tax to 2} per ceut on the value of the land. 
We therefore order all officials to act in accordance with Our 
wil], and to be as economical as possible in the public ex- 
penditure. 

4th January, 1877. 

Werirtcation No, 2. 

His Imperial Majesty the Mikado having decreed that the 
land-tax should be reduced, and that as much economy as 
possible should be observed in the expenditure, it is hereby 
declared that the tax for local purposes to be levied upon 
the people, as made known by Notification No. 272 issued 
in July 1873, must not exceed one-fifth of the amount of 


the land-tax. 
Sangé Saneyosi, 


Prime Minister. 

Tokid, 4th January, 1877. 

Notirication No. 3, 

His Majesty the Mikado was to set out for the pro- 
vince of Yamato and city of Kidto on the 14th instant, but Ais 
Majesty’s departure has been postponed until the 22nd 
instant. The departure of H. M. the Impress Dowager 
was to have taken place on the 8th instant, but has also 
been postponed until the 11th instant. 

Sans6 SANEYOsIL, 
Prime Minister. 

Gth January, 1877. 

From the Akébono Shimbun, 

Branch oflices of the Army Department are to be esta- 
blished at’ Misaki and Houmoku, and telegraph wires are to 
connect them with the chief office at Tékis, 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

‘There a rumour afloat that Messrs, Shimadzu and Saigo 
of Satsuma intend to visit the capital, accompanied by 
seventecn battalions of Satsuma troops, and they are said to be 
duc about the end of this mouth. We can lurdly believe this 
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is true, but yet, strange to say, the price of rice has risen in 
consequence. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

New pumping machinery having arrived from England for 
the Takashima coal mine, it is expected that all the water 
with which the mine was flooded some time ago to extinguish 
the fire then raging in the old unused galleries, will now 
speedily be pumped out, and that by the month of March the 
mine will be in the condition that it was before the fire took 
place. 


From the same. 
A residence for the Daijo Daiji is to be built at Iwaida- 


ché, Tokid, at the Government expense. 


From the same. 
A fire occured at Numadzu, a town on the Tokaidd, at 
1.20 a.m. on the 8th instant which destroyed 200 houses. 


Wednesday, 10th. 
The Foot Paper Chase yesterday afternoon was very well 
attended, there being a good number both of resident and naval 
competitors. The run lasted about 50 minutes, A. H. Dare 
coming in first, closely followed by J. J. Dave; but the first 
prize was awarded to Thomas Finley of the JAfodeste, aud 
two other sailors obtained second and third prizes. 


The law of conscription is to be applied to the Japanese 
inhabitants of Yezo, and the head quarters of the troops 
so enlisted will be at Hakodate. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
4: fire broke out at Shiwodome-ché, Hakodate, at 2 a.m. on 
the 6th instaut, which destroyed twenty houses. 


From the same. 

The Government officials are busily engaged in devising 
plans for retrenchment in their respective departments, in 
order to meet, as ordered by His Majesty the Mikado, the late 
reduction in the land-tax. 


From the Choya Shimbui. 
For the future all postal business at Shanghai will be con- 
ducted at the Japanese Consulate there. 


From the same. 

Mr. Ogi, the Minister of Justice, will visit Yokohama shortly 
to investigate the case of the recent fight between the natives 
and the sailors of the German man-of-war Vincta. 


}*rom the same. 

‘The Paper Money Department is now occupied in making, 
with all possible haste, the new pension bonds, with the view 
of having them all handed over the uwazoku and samurai by 
June next. 


From the same. 

There are many rumours of late concerning the samuraz of 
Kagoshima ken (Satsuma). From a report which was current 
at the end of Jast month we judge that Shimadzu, Saigo, and 
the members of the Boron party all differ in opinion, and that 
the latter secommend proceeding to the capital, which causes 
great anxiety to Mr. Saigo. 


From the same. 
Some discontent prevails among the samurai of Shonai. 


From the //ochi Shoubun. 

The steamer Zukao Jara, in which the Mikado will proceed 
to Kobe cx route to Kioto, has been thoroughly prepared for 
the reception of His Majesty, and left Youkcsuka for Yoko- 
hama on the 7th instant. 


From the same. 
A newspaper will shortly be published at Kisto called 
the Saihid Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 


From the kébono Shimbun. 
The Moché Shimbun has given 50 yen to the sufferers by the 
late fire at Bakuro-cho, Tokid, 
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Thursday, 11th. 
The Japanese men-of-war and merchant vessels in the 
harbour are all dressed with flags on account of the departure 
of H. M. the Empress Dowager from Tékié to-day, on her 
journey to Kidto. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

In regard to the rumoured trouble in the Kagoshima ken, 
we now hear that six officials belonging to the Saibansho 
of that ken left for the capital on the 6th instant, and com- 
plications of a very grave nature are said to exist in Sa- 
tsuma. Saigo is reported to have left for Tokié on the 5th 
instant, and may therefore be expected to arrive in a few 
days. 


From the same. 
A magazine, called the J/oshio-qusa, made its appearance 
on the the 9th instant at Tékid. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 
We hear that a Chinese firm is about to run a line of 
steamers between Kobe and Shanghai. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Mr. Ité, the editor of this paper, has been summoned to 
appear at the Saibansho on the 10th instant, this being the 
first prosecution in the Tékié Court this year fora violation 
of the Press-laws. 





Friday, 12th. 
The M.M. Co.’s steamer Tibre, with French Mails on board 
to the 3rd December, will leave Hongkong to-morrow, Satur- 
day, the 13th instant, at mid-day. 


We are glad to observe that the Kenrei is at length about to 
undertake the long wished for dredging of the Creek, which 
will be closed to traffic between the first and third bridges 
during the progress of the works, commencing on the 16th 
instant. 


The Committee of the Kiéto Exhibition, which will be held 
for a 100 days from 15th of March next, seem to be anxious 
to obtain foreign exhibits, and, in a circular they have issued, 
promise that ‘‘ an award of the articles will be made and prize 
medals given to the most deserving in their respective classes.” 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 
The new building for the Dashin-In having been com- 
pleted, will be opened for business on the loth instant. 


From the same. 

As the farmers of Nos¢é, near Osaka, have evinced a dis- 
position to create some disturbance about the land-tax, a 
force of fifty police constables has been sent there to pre- 
vent a breach of the peace. 


From the same. 

Several officials of Kagoshima ken have disappeared from 
the capital, and as it is thought they may try to take 
passage to their native province by the mail steamers, 
several police men from Tokid are stationed at the Yoko- 
hama hatoba to arrest them if they should appear. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
We hear that great changes are to take place in the 
various Government departments. 


From the same. 

The Italian Consul at Kobe requested the honour of a 
visit from the Mikado when he arrived at that place on his 
way to Kidto, but as His Majesty would go on to Kidto 
without stopping st Kobe, if possible, the invitation was 
graciously declined. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The Government officials seems to be very busily occu- 
pied. The Sangi remained at the Daijokuan during the 
afternoon of the 10th instant instead of proceeding as usual 
to their several departments. 


From the same. 

Since the 8th instant a special Court has been sitting for 
the purpose of trying Nagaoka and others, who murdered 
the policemen at Shianbashi, Tokio, last October. 


OO!e 


Saturday, 13th. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

In order to carry out the economical changes which have 
been ordered in the various Government Departments, the 
annual expenditure of each office has been reduced as fol- 
lows :-—— 


BOs Mi ist.ce Mae trees 300,000 instead of formerly 494,000 
Genro-In ...............002 150,000 - ,000 
Gaimusho..............6.. 180,000 ‘ 185,600 
Legations & Consulates 500,000 ‘5 ' §48,300 
Naimusho.................2,520,000 ie 3,699,812 
Okurasho ..........000008 1,300,000 ~ 1,798,600 
Rikugunsho.............. 6,000,000 -3 7,250,000 . 
Kaigunsho ............... 3,300,000 3,549,700 
Mombusho......,......... 1,200,000 - 1,704,800 
Kobusho ........ .......008 ,000, oe 4,900,000 
Shihosho ..............64- 1,280,000 ‘3 1,420,500 
Kunaisho ..............055 280,000 - 316,000 


Chiri-kaisei-kioku (the 
office for regulation 





of land-tax)............ 150,000 re 471,000 
Keishicho................. 1,100,000 re 1,195,000 
Kaitakushi ............... 1,525,660 $j 1,905, 660 

Totalveiviswe: 29,785,660 29,617,972 
Total reduction............ 6,832,312 


A reduction in the salaries of officials has also been made. 
Those of the 1st and 2nd class remain as before, but are liable 
toa tax of 1 per cent, while the salaries of those of the 3rd 
class is reduced to 280 yen per month, with a tax of yy per 
cent; the 4th class to 200 yen, the 6th to 100 yen, and 7th to 
80 yen per month, all liable toa reduction for tax of ys per 
cent. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

We hear that the Daijékuan has issued a notification to the 
effect that the Kiobusho (Department of Religion) and Keishi- 
cho (the Bureau of Police) have been abolished, and the affairs 
formerly transacted in those offices will now be transferred to 
the Naimusho (Home Department). We also hear that other 
changes have taken place in the Government Departments, 
but are yet unable to obtain particulars. 


From the same. 
A fire broke out at Kuréyemon-ché, Osaka, at 5a.m. on 
the 11th instant, which destroyed forty houses. 


From the same. 
The Kaitakushi has purchased the schooner Rupak, which 
will be towed up to Shinagawa on the 11th instant. 


From the A kébono Shimbun. 
We hear that a Russian naval depét is to be established at 
Inasa, Nagasaki. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. _ 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
24th December, 1876. 





Passengers, Parcels, &c....... Seecetanines 20000000 0,084.64 
Merchandise, c......... igacadaebaesedsatuswerecout $ 636.98 
- Total........ sisiieneasee $7,221.62 


Miles Open 18, 
Corresponding week last year. 





Passengers, Parcels, &C..........seseeeescecessee: $6,831.30 
MOrchandise, Ges. saicciscasiseccsnseceiess cvcsdacas $ 533.97 
TOCA] iisesevecdvieuses $7,365.27 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
31st December, 1876. 





Passengers, Parcels, &€........csecseesssees 0000000$0,702.70 
Merchandise, &C..........ccccessecsececeees sasbuaced $ 664.59 
1) | En $7,437.29 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year, 
Passengers, Parcels, &C.......cccececesseeeees aes $6,974.00 
Nercliatdlise 6x5 coccusssicacedesepeusanasewasvanes $ 620.56 





Total....ecoee ecenecs $7,594.56 
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HE year which has just closed upon us has, on the 
whole, been a period upon which both the Govern- 
ment and people of this country may look back with pride 
and satisfaction. It has not been free from troubles, anx- 
ieties or even convulsions, nor can its record confer a 
title to unqualified praise npon those at the helm of the 
national affairs. But neither does it involve many severe 
adverse reflections on them; while, on the other hand, 
much which has been done establishes a fair claim to 
commendation, and that Power in whose hands are the 
issues of prosperity and adversity, has abundantly blessed 
the land. 

We closed our Summary of the events of 1875 with a 
short reference to the unsatisfactory condition of the re- 
lations then existing between the Government of this 
country and that of Corea. Nor was it alone between 
the Governments of the two nations that unpleasant feel- 
ings existed. On both sides the people were irritated 
and defiant ; the Coreans had assumed an attitude of irri- 
tating and gratuitous’ insolence, the Japanese one of 
increasing determination that insults which had passed 
from words into deeds, must be atoned for and punished. 
In the same issue which contained that Summary, we 
published and drew special attention to a document, taken 
from the Hiéron Shimbun, in which the intentions of the 
Japanese Government in sending an Envoy to Corea—a 
course which had been previously determined on—were laid 
down with great clearness and circumstantiality, and it is 
only just to the Japanese to say that the line of conduct 
recommended in that excellent minute, was carried out 
with an admirable union of fidelity to its spirit and in- 
genuity in interpreting its letter. The Envoy chosen to 
carry the demands of Japan to Corea was Kvropa, an 
officer of high rank, with a solid reputation for vigour 
and firmness—although not apparently a good depart- 
mental chief—and with him was associated INOUYE 
Bounpa, formerly Finance Minister, a Choshiu man, of 
somewhat irregular orbit, but clear-headed, sagacious 
and of undoubted ability. They were supported by a 
squadron of eight steam-vessels and arrived at Fusan on the 
15th January. Some apprehension had been previously 
felt by the Japanese Government regarding the attitude 
which China might assume towards these proceedings. 
The Emperors of China had long regarded themselves 
as suzerains to the rulers of Corea, and it was not un- 
naturally suspected that the Court of Peking might resent 
a demand for explanation and redress preferred to its 
tributary and not to itself. But, far from taking this 
view, the Chinese are believed to have acquiesced im- 
mediately in the Japanese proposals to negotiate directly 
with Corea, and to have expressed a very decided opinion 
that the outrage for which redress was sought would be 
best punished by such direct application. All misgivings 
on this head having been removed, the Envoys proceed- 
ed to their work. Their squadron, though quite as 
numerous as the occasion demanded, was oue of small 
actual warlike efficiency, and many were the ingenious 
stratagems employed to persuade the Coreans that any 
resistance offered to it would be alike unavailing and 
terribly punished. During the suspense which occurred 
between the arrival of the Envoys at Fusan and the 
receipt of intelligence from them, active preparations were 


made here to throw a body of troops into Corea in case of 


necessity with the least possible delay. Artillery, small 
arms, ammunilion, provisions and transports were rapidly 
brought into an advanced state of preparation, the popular 
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mind was excited at the anticipation of possible war, and, 
as in the Formosa affair of the previous year, the people 
stood steadily by the Government, The negotiations were 
very protracted, and might have been less successful but 
for the activity constantly maintained by the squadron, 
which, without doing a single act calculated to irritate the 
Coreans, kept up a constant bustle and show out of all 
proportion to the force it represented. The sides of the 
transports had been painted so as to look like men of war 
with guns behind the imaginary portholes, and boats plied 
actively between the various vessels, which were also con- 
stantly employed in exchanging signals. Nor can it be 
doubted that these ruses, legitimate enough under the 
circumstances, and hardly likely to meet with objections 
from the countrymen of CocHRANE, made an impres- 
sion upon the Coreans which was not without value aud 
effect. Many of their leading men must have had a clear 
recollection of events not so far distant but that the 
efforts and loss they cost the nation, though sources of 
some pride, were such as to render the repetition of them 
undesirable, No radical antagonism existed between the 
two nations. If Japan remembers with pride the laurels 
she won in Corea, under perhaps the only genius ofa 
high order she has ever produced, Corea may also reflect 
that she tore them from the brow of his son; nor 
will a nation which, in spite of all its present decay and 
degradation, yet harbours the high instinct which gives to 
letters the precedence over commerce, be likely to forget 
that she was the channel through which learning and 
religion were conveyed to the Japanese. 


Be these things as they may, the Envoys were success- 
ful. A treaty of peace and commerce was signed on the 
27th of February, and the squadron returned immediately 
to Japan. For reasons which have never been satisfac- 
torily explained, the treaty was not published until it had 
been in the hands of the Cabinet something like three 
weeks. But it was received generally with decided ap- 
probation both by natives and foreigners. The indepen- 
dence of Corea was wisely acknowledged, somewhat to 
the disappointment, however, of the politicians of the old 
school, whose pride was gratified at the thought that Corea 
was still in some sense a tributary of Japan ; provision 
was made for the opening of three ports to trade 
within a given time; for the survey of the Corean - 
waters by Japanese ships; for the protection of ship- 
wrecked crews—extended subsequently to the ships of all 
nations ; and for the jurisdiction of their own authorities 
over Japanese subjects. The small trade which nad 
previously existed between the two countries has been 
somewhat extended by this instrument, steam communi- 
cation has sprung up, and postal facilities have been estab- 
lished by the Japanese Government. But it is absurd to 
cherish any illusions with regard to Corea. It may have 
attractions for the lettered antiquary as one of the cradles 
of learning, if the word may be applied to the ingenious, 
but idle speculations of a people without the rudiments of 
positive knowledge or the possession of any method by 
which it may beacquired. But it is anextremely poor 
country, the majority of its people live in contented filth 
and abject poverty, the comforts of life are unknown, its 
decencies ignored if even speculatively acknowledged, and 
the advantages likely to arise to Japan from the restoration 
of good feeling bet ween her and her neighbour, will probably 
to be rather sentimental than economical. Not the less, 
however, is the episode of the Corean expedition and treaty 
one which may be remembered by the nation with 
reasonable satisfaction and pride. 

The events to which we have just now referred were 
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so inseparably interwoven with those of the previous year, 
that though they have carried us over the first quarter of 
1876, we could not but give them precedence over all 
others. But we must revert to the opening of the period 
under review in order to glance at a matter which hag 
far more important bearings upon the welfare of the coun 
try than any relations with Corea, whether disturbed or 
pacific, can possibly have. We allude to the position of 
the national finances. 

On the 22nd December 1875, the Finance MINISTER 
presented his Estimates of Income and Expenditure from 
the Ist July 1875, to the 30th June 1876, to which a 
prefatory memorandum was affixed, showing the general 
principles and strong determination by which he was 
guided and animated in the management of the all import- 
ant department under his control. The following extract 
from this memorandum deserves special notice at present, 
because it may be presumed to embody these, . 


Mr. Oxuma said :— 

It is my opinion that any fixed system of finance is difficult to 
establish and easy to be destroyed, that it is difficult to preserve 

ure in its springs, and liable to become polluted in its course. 
timates are necessary in order to prevent irregular expenditure, 
and to strengthen habits of economy. If this object is not attended 
to, and this evil repressed, the projects of officials will be allowed 
free scope, their minds will become relaxed, requests will be 
ted which ought not to be granted, and there will be an 
Increase of expenditure which ought to have been curtailed. If 
this evil overflowing from above should find its way below, and 
the amounts fixed here should be exceeded, these tables would be 
no better than books on a shelf, and in the end no good result 
would be attained by them. My apprehensions are no doubt 
excessive, but I have felt bound to state my honest opinion and 
therefore, in presentin these tables, I have set forth my humble 
ideas and invite your judgment upon them. It is my hope that 
they may in some small measure facilitate the work of adminis- 
tration. 

In attempting to bring this department under such 
regulation as satisfies foreign critics, the Finance Mrnis- 
TER has done well in resorting to those mechanical 
appliances without which any finance administration, how- 
ever well-intentioned or honest, must remain without any 
solid guarantee for effectual control. Besides the estimates 
which have now for some years been furnished by the 
Department, Mr. Oxuma has inaugurated a system of 
book-keeping by means of which the accounts of the 
Empire are kept with all the clearness and regularity of 
one of the governments of the West, nor can there be a 
doubt that the country is much his debtor for the intro- 
duction of this improvement. How much it was required 
is shown by the fact that, up to this very moment, the 
accounts of the old Han are not yet closed, and the Go- 
vernment is, in consequence, in doubt as to the total 
quantity of paper money for which it is responsible, though 
it is only right to say at the same time that this promises 
to be considerably below the old estimate made of it. Nor 
was this new system introduced before it was required. It 
is very obvious that the Imperial accounts have, up to a 
very recent date, been in a state of great disorder, a fact 
demonstrated by the estimates under review. For instance: 
the estimated sum derivable from the Land-tax from the 
Ist July 1875 to the 30th June 1876, was stated at yen 
51,500,000 as against yen 44,600,000, not indeed for the 
exactly corresponding previous period, but for the year 
ending the 3lst December 1874, up to which date the 
accounts had hitherto been made. When an explanation 
of this enormous discrepancy was sought, it was found to 
lie in four facts, three of which distinctly inculpate the old 
system of accounts which the Finance MINIsTER has 
now happily abolished. 

As these estimates had a new point of departure and a 
new terminus, owing to the change which had been made 
in the financial year, it was impossible to deduce from 


them any very certain conclusions regarding the condi- 


Google 


tion of the finances. But the resources of the previous 
period had been much strained by the Formosan affair, and 
therefore no great surprise was felt that the estimated 
balance of revenue over expenditure only amounted to yen 
89,760,—in other words, that even ifreal, it was practically 
nominal, There had also long been a growing conviction 
in the minds of all critics who had narrowly watched the 
condition of the country, that the rate of expenditure 
which lad been maintained for some years was out of all 
reasonable proportion with its resources, and wholly in- 
compatible with the welfare and progress of the agricul- 
tural classes, who are almost the sole source of its wealth. 
How the financial equilibrium was restored, we shall see 
when we arrive at a rather more advanced period of the 
year, 


On the 28th March a short notification was issued by 
the Prime Minister to the effect that no person was thence- 
forward permitted to wear a sword, except when in court 
dress, or if a military, naval or police officer. The prac- 
tice of carrying swords had for some time been falling 
into disuse. The Japanese gentleman who had been 
abroad scorned any Jonger to wear a weapon which the 
races he aspired (to imitate had long discarded, except on 
occasions of ceremonial, and he had already willingly fallen 
in with the permission to lay it aside issued some years 
previously—the utmost the Government could then do to 
discountenance a practice which had too often led to out- 
rages upon foreigners. In the main, too, it must be con- 
fessed that the upper classes of society, and therefore those 
who were regarded as examples by the lower samurai, 
had so completely identified themselves with the intellect- 
ual movement which was carrying the nation away from 
its old customs and traditions, that the appendage they 
had been accustomed from childhood to regard as 
a source of pride and a badge of gentle birth, had become 
to them a relic of days from which they rejoiced to have 
escaped. Of course, in the more remote provinces of the 
Empire, where the force of this intellectual movement 
was less felt, or where there existed a tendency to oppose 
it, the edict was received with strong opposition, not the 
less deeply felt because suppressed. An isolated case or 
two occurred in the capital itself of men appearing in 
public with the old cherished badge of their rank, but 
they were at once disarmed by the police without ven- 
turing to draw it. Others, and especially those who were 
travelling between the const ports in the steamers of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company, carried their swords, or had them 
carried by servants or old retainers, in wrappers which 
but ill-disguised their contents. These covert protests, 
however, were derided by the populace, and, as might 
have been expected, soon disappeared before the will of the 
Government and the force of public opinion. The feeling 
which gave rise to them was destined to show itself 
openly and seriously once more, as we shull find later in 
the year. But it then received a further blow, as we 
shall also see, and may be considered now so entirely ex- 
tinguished that the Government has nothing more to 
apprehend from it. 

In May an official announcement was made by the 
Prime Minister that His Majesty the M1xapo had resolved 
upon making a tour in the northern part of his dominions, 
and a short code of instructions was issued at the time to 
the local authorities of the districts through which he 
purposed ‘to pass, in regard to the forms and mode of his 
reception. ‘These instructions were characterized by the 
greatest simplicity. His Majesty had resolved that his 
presence should entail the smallest possible burden upon 
his people, while pains were to be taken to discover and 
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occasion to reward those special cases of unobtrusive 
merit among his humbler subjects which might be 
brought under his notice. The simplicity of these pre- 
parations was advantageously contrasted by the Press with 
the ostentatious and costly pageants which attended the 
movements of the Shégtins, and praise was lavished upon 
the paternal tenderness and consideration which promised 
to make His Majesty’s presence a source of unalloyed 
pleasure to his faithful people. Enrly in June the 
Mixkapo took his departure from the capital, attended 
by the Empress and her suite, the great officers of state, 
and an imposing military escort, But after having par- 
taken of refreshment at the first halting station, His 
Majesty took leave of his august Consort, dismissed such 
of his Ministers as could not be spared from their duties 
to accompany him, and proceeded on his journey. The 
simple programme laid down for his progress was strictly 
observed. Wherever he went he was received with 
exhibitions of respectful loyalty and affection, and foreign 
travellers who passed through the towns and villages on 
his route coincidently with him, saw with pleasure and 
admiration the simple yet effective decorations which the 
Japanese employ so happily on these and similar occasions. 
Lanterns and banners, gay dresses, arch and smiling faces, 
holiday looks and holiday tones greeted His Majesty 
everywhere along his line of march. The old prohibition 
enforced against looking upon the face of the Sovereign 
had left no traces of its existence, the closed and sealed 
lattices of former times were replaced by open slides 
withdrawn from before happy faces, and no check but 
that which their own curiosity or respect imposed, was 
placed upon the movements of the people, who had been 
enjoined to pass to and fro and pursue their occupations 
according to their wont. As His Majesty went along, 
enquiries were made into the condition of the peasantry and 
farmers, some of whom were summoned into his presence, 
questioned regarding their state, or congratulated upon 
the improvements they were reported to have effected. 
Rewards were conferred upon the deserving, benevolences 
dispensed to the distressed, schools and manufactories were 
visited and garrisons reviewed. His Majesty proceeded 
as far northward by land as Awomori, whence he was con- 
veyed in a steamer, with a suitable escort, to Hakodate. 
Whatever satisfaction he may have here received from the 
growth and prosperity of the town, was not destined to be 
damped by a sight of the artificial and lifeless capital, some 
hundred and thirty miles to the northward, which has been 
created by the lavish expenditure and visionary projects 
of one of the public departments, and after remaining a 
few days in the Island of Yezo, he embarked again for the 
capital, where he arrived on the 21st July. It cannot 
be questioned that his journey was of signal service to 
the Government and the country. 

The arrival of the Corean Embassy just previous to 
His Majesty’s departure permitted of the presentation at 
Court of the members of an interesting but unsavoury 
mission from a people with whom we have never been 
able to feel much sympathy. The spirit which in- 
duces a nation to withdraw themselves from the rest of the 
world and exclude all foreigners from their territory, may 
have some element of respectability in it if they are persuad- 
ed that conquest will be the inevitable result of foreign 
intercourse, and doubtless the Coreans are animated by 
this fear. But their ignorant disdain of the civilized 
nations, their inhospitable treatment of ucighbours, or 
those whom misfortuue has hitherto cast in distress on 
their coasts, their arrogance and contumacy, their pre- 
ference for dirt and aversion to decency, have placed 
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them beyond the pale of our imperfect sympathies. There 
is no reason to think that the members of the Mission 
were at all superior in these various respects to the mass 
of their countrymen, and it is not in human nature to feel 
any active sympathy with people for whom you experience 
a contempt which is only exceeded by that with which you 
inspire them. Th commerce of pioneers is not fastidious, 
and it is possible that were the country opened up to foreign 
trade it might attract a few Europeans or Americans, and 
yield some small advantages. But they could at most be 
of a trifling nature, and nothing that we have recently 
learned of the country gives the least ground for believing 
that the opening of it to foreign trade is even remotely 
desirable, 

About the time of the year at which these events oc- 
curred, a commercial movement took place in this country 
of which mention must not be omitted even in a Summary 
usually devoted exclusively to political events. 

Towards the end of May reports began to arrive from 
Europe of a great apprehended deficiency in the silk crops 
of France and Italy. Prices were still low, such advance 
as was demanded by the Japanese was paid without serious 
reluctance, and the market was immediately swept of every 
bale of workable silk. But as telegrams came in day by day 
announcing the confirmation of the earlier suspicions re- 
garding the European crops, prices rose amain, and an 
advance of 38 per cent was established in the course of 
22 days. A low and declining rate of exchange favoured 
the movement, although buyers began to hesitate regard- 
ing the prudence of continuing to purchase at rates which 
seemed so extravagant in relation to those of the previous 
twelve months. But still more encouraging news raised 
prices higher and higher day by day, and an ever increas- 
ing avidity was shown to secure every bale which the 
Japanese brought to market. The movement continued 
until silk which a few months previously had only been 
worth $450 per picul, realized nearly $1,200, and mean- 
while the Japanese had ransacked every corner of the 
silk districts for the wherewithal to supply this profitable 
and unusual demand. By the middle of October 14,000 
bales had been shipped against about 4,000 in the previous 
year, and, roughly speaking, this largely increased quanti- 
ty had brought on an average twice as much money per 
picul as the crop of 1875. The paper currency was so 
strained to provide means for carrying on the trade, 
that it rose to about 7 per cent premium, and only 
declined to its normal rate when the pressure for remit- 
ting money into the country had subsided. The movement 
itself was of vast benefit to the country, the commercial 
condition of which revived under it to an extraordinary 
degree and from a point of most severe depression. 

Early in August a notification was issued by the Prime 
Minister which fell like a thunderbolt on the country, 
extorting, indeed, the gratitude of the masses of the people, 
but inflicting an irrecoverable blow upon the privileged 
classes. It embodied a measure for the capitalization of 
the hereditary incomes and life-pensions of the nobles, 
gentry and lower samurai, and their conversion into 
interest-bearing bonds for the capital, at from 5 to 14 
years purchase, in definite proportion to the amount of such 
income or pension, the larger annuities terminating in the 
shorter period, aud vice versa. Thus, incomes of 70,000 
yen and upwards were to be exchanged for bonds, bear- 
ing 5 per cent interest, for five years purchase of the 
annual amount; and as the amount of the hereditary in- 
come or pension was less, so the number of years purchase, 
and the rate of interest borne by the bond, were greater. 
The incomes of the greatest nobles would therefore be 
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first extinguished, and those of the lowest samurai last.* 

It should be observed that steps in this direction had 
long before been taken by the Government, by a prepara- 
tory and permissive measure, which enabled the members 
of the pensioned classes to sell their termiuable or per- 
petual annuities for a sum representing from 5 to 6 years’ 
purchase of their annual amount. For this purpose the 
sum of £2,400,000 had been borrowed in London in the 
year 187 , and was soon entirely paid away to applicants 
desirous of availing themselves of the privilege offered by 
the measure. The sum annually charged to the revenue 
on account of hereditary incomes and pensions immediate- 
ly fell in the accounts of the succeeding year from yen 
19,484,911 to 17,805,366, and a very easy calculation 
will show that the redemption on this basis of claims, 
some of which were perpetual, while others had long 
terms to run, was profitably effected by money bor- 
rowed for the purpose at about 7 per cent. The Gov- 
ernment was at special pains to prevent a misuse of the 
privilege offered by the measure. It foresaw that 
many applicants for the commutation of their pensions 
would avail themselves of it with less seriousness of pur- 
pose than a proper consideration of their responsibilities 
to others would justify, and it dreaded the creation ofa 
class of needy and disappointed men who had sold their 
birthright lightly, and would squander the proceeds in idle 
and demoralizing dissipation, or in the pursuit of visionary 
schemes, to return afterwards in poverty, discontent and un- 
settled habits upon the hands of the provincial authorities. 
It therefore took measures to guard against the evil, and 
strict enquiries were made of all applicants as to how 
they proposed applying the funds placed in their hands. 
In spite of this care, however, it is certain that a large 
proportion of those who thus parted with their claims 
on the state made but an unsatisfactory use of the 
money for which those claims were commuted. Un- 
accustomed to business, and greatly incapacitated by 
their previous habits or occupations for acquiring any 
practical knowledge of it, they easily became the prey of 
the designing, or the dupes of their own visionary pro- 
jects. Abundant references will be found in the transla- 
tions from the native papers which have appeared in 
these columns, to their inexperience of life and their 
failure in business or associated enterprise, and it is much 
to be feared that ‘though the state has been relieved of 
much of the burden their maintenance formerly entailed 
on it, it has not greatly profited by their conversion into 
more independent and wealth-producing subjects. 

It is needless to say that the important measure now 
under consideration was extremely acceptable to the mass 
of the people and greatly extolled by the native Press, 
which had long made the idleness of the privileged classes 
and their dependence upon the agriculturists, the theme 
of abundant reproach. But foreigners, whose views of 
the indefeasibility of private property and the limitations 
of the power of the state over it, are much more serious 
and scientific, if we may use the term, than those of the 
Japanese, could not be expected entirely to waive them 
in favour of a measure which was iu its essence deeply 
tainted with spoliation, and the necessity for which was 
directly and distinctly traceable to the large expenditure 
of the Government since the time of the Restoration. 
The scheme was therefore criticised with some severity 
by the foreign Press, as one which tampered with the 


great principles on which property, as the basis of 


society, exists; nor can it be pleaded 
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* The full particulars of the measure will be found in the Jupan 
Afail of August 22nd, 1876, 
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criticism was wholly devoid of force. But it was con- 
tended on the other hand in these columns that if ever 
there was a case in which the apophthegm ‘ salus popult, 
summa lex’ was applicable, it was this. Int he old condi- 
tion of affairs thirty millions of people were kept in 
enforced poverty from which there could be no 
escape so long as the enormous burden represented by 
the hereditary incomes remained on their shoulders— 
a burden not repudiated by the measure, but simply 
reduced in weight and by this means gradually removed 
altogether. The nation was charged with the payment 
of some £27,000,000 spread over thirty years, to redeem 
® perpetual annual burden of about yen 18,000,000, and 
though the disproportion between these amounts will forci- 
bly strike foreign readers, they should always remember 
that the normal rate of interest in this country in fully 
three times as high as the average rate in wealthy countries 
like England or Holland. It may indeed bea question 
whether the Government actually intended to give the 
annual saving effected by this measure—§,000,000 yen— 
to relieve the burdens on land ; indeed we believe that it 
was not so. But circumstances, quite unforeseen when it 
was passed, have since secyred this large boon to the 
agricultural interest, as it was our strong hope would be 
the case. Indeed, nothing but the belief that it would be 
thus disposed of reconciled us to the measure which had 
in it, as was confessed even by those who conscientiously 
supported it as necessary for the existence of the country, 
more taint of repudiation than it was at all desirable to 
find in a measure so clearly representing the mind and 
principles of the Government. 


But the measure has a great political as well as financial 
bearing, and here we are less favourably disposed towards 
it. It must necessarily produce the ultimate extinction 
of the landed aristocracy, and this is a source of grave 
danger to a monarchy which must year by year part with 
much of the support it has hitherto received from purely 
superstitious considerations. No monarchy is safe without 
an aristocracy standing between itself and the people. The 
monarch represents the unity and permanence of a nation 
and the stability of the government ; the aristocracy, the 
divisional exercise of power under the monarch and the 
territorial soil of the kingdom. We have no desire to see 
in this country a certain number of families in the exclusive 
enjoyment of all the powers and privileges which belong 
to aristocracy as an institution, because this inevitably 
prevents the organic growth of society, fixes in perpetuity 
what nature has made, and what progress demands 
should be made, variable and expansive, and substitutes 
the accident of birth for the prominence due to the intelli- 
gence ofa nation. We have no desire to see a govern- 
ment of nobles alone, with caste made the criterion for 
office and power, and impassable barriers erected between 
the privileged and unprivileged. Under such circum- 
stances, indeed, society falls into a condition which nature 
cannot tolerate, the strength and vigour of the common- 
wealth disappear and cannot be renewed, growth is 
arrested, expansion is impossible, the edifice of the state 
falls into ruin, and the value of its dignities disappears. 
But we desire to see some institution representing the 
fixed property of the soil, as territorial wealth must 
always exercise its influence, directly or indirectly, and 
an adjunct of the first political importance in the 
machinery of government may be founded on this ultimate 
fact. An aristocracy is required, in countries monarchi- 


that such cally governed, to fulfil two separate and antagonistic 


functions, both of which, however, may legitimately be 
entrusted to it; to stand, on the one hand, between the 
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Throne and the people, in case the former unduly stretches 
its prerogative, and, on the other hand, in case the passions 
of the people threaten the existence of the Throne, 
or their will assumes to itself the ullimate decision 
with regard to what is either political wisdom or po- 
litical rectitude. The measure which must eventually 
extinguish the aristocracy of this country, or dissever 
it from the influence which attaches to the possession 
of the soil, was based on purely financial considerations 
regarding which there may fairly exist differences 
of opiniouv. But there will be no such difference 
of opinion regarding its political effects among men who 
have paid any attention to government as an experimental 
science resting upon the constitution of human nature as 
its ultimate support, and if this view—expressed not by 
any means now for the first time in these columus—should 
lead to the fuller consideration of this great question 
among the more thoughtful of the men at present entrust- 
ed with the destinies of this Empire, we are persuaded it 
will not be without service to the country. All history, 
and the teachings of the profoundest political philosophy, 
bear testimony to its truth and universality, aud a dis- 
regard of it will assuredly be followed by convulsions, in 
comparison with which financial considerations will dis- 
appear as of small and momentary importance. 


(To be continued.) 





BRITISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Annual General Meeting of this establishment took 
place in the British Consulate: yesterday afternoon, the sub- 
scribers present being Messrs. A. J. Wilkin, J. Mackrill Smith, 
W. W. Cargill, J. Rickett, Jr.. M. Kirkwood, H. Barlow, 
J. J. Keswick, G. P. Ness, F. S. James, and C. D. Moss. 

Mr Russell Robertson took the chair and briefly stated the 
business before the meeting. He remarked that instead of the 
two usual meetings in December and January there was 
only one this year. The following report was then read :— 


YoKOHAMA, JANUARY 9TH, 1877. 


(IENTLEMEN,—The Church Committee beg to submit their Re- 
port, together with the accounts for the year ended December 
Slat, 1876. 

ACCOUNTS, 


Dr. 

To amount of subscriptions from seat-holdcrs received 
Tt AT (a et aD $2,852.08 
Special subscription (collection) ...............ccecee ee eee eee oe 110.50 
Sustentation fund (as per list) 0.0.0.0... cece eee ees 1,187.00 
Balance due Treasurer 3lst December, 1876 ................ 82.28 
$4,231.86 
By balance due Treasurer 31st December, 1875............ 3 790.10 
Incumbent’s stipend, 12 mos. at $200 per month............ 2,400.00 


Premium on Fire Policies, Church, Parsonage, and Organ 
fOr’ SIO OOO wiccccstchiedicverteasexcndtiadsaitaxctecsabiecsscuea 260.00 





Sundry repairs during 1876.......0.......cceececceeee eee eeeeeeaee 87.25 
Incidental expenses during 1876...............ccccceceeeee een ees 694.51 

$4,231.86 
1876, December 3lst, by balance.....................cce eee ee eee S 82.28 


The small amount of the Balance due the Treasurer, while a 
matter of congratulation to subscribers, is attributable, it should 
be borne in mind, to the exceptional aid derived fromthe susten- 
tation fund. An amount of $1,187 was so obtained, and the 
Committee gladly record their acknowledyment of the generous 
assistance thus afforded. ; 

The income derived from pew rents and sittings during 1876, 
compares favorably with that of 1875, and there is reason for be- 
lieving that the income from this source will remain steady for the 
present year. 

In May last Mr. W. G. Howell resigned the direction of the 
choir, and his place at the organ. The Committee, in accepting 
Mr. Howell's resignation, expressed their sense of the obligation 
the congregation was under to him for his kind and able services, 
and the aienowlelinunts of the Committee were conveyed to Mr. 
Howell. 

Mr. Grittin consented to till the vacancy thus caused, and 
Mr. Henley continues also his kind assistance. 

It having been intimated early in the past year that the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society did not charge themselves with the working of 
the school situated on the Church compound, its management was 
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taken over by the Rev. W. F. H. Garratt at the request of the 
Church Committee. 

The Committee beg to tender their thanks to those ladies who 
have taken such kind interest in, and give such effectual aid to the 
choral services of the church, as also to those who assisted at the 
Christmas decorations. 


We remain, gentlemen, 
Yours obedient servants, 

RUSSELL ROBERTSON. 
J. MACKRILL SMITH. 
JAMES J. KESWICK. 
GAVIN P. NESS. 

W. W. CARGILL. 

F. 8. JAMES, Treasurer. 

Mr. Rickett moved that the accounts be adopted; Mr. 
Wilkin seconded the motion, which was carried. 

With regard to the election of the committee for the 
current year, Mr. Cargill remarked that with the exception 
of himself all the other members of the out-going committee 
were willing to be re-elected. He therefore proposed that the 
following gentlemen be elected, Messrs. Ness, Keswick, James, 
Smith aud Rickett. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Cargill now, in a few remarks, urged upon the subascri- 
bers the necessity of continuing the sustentation fund, as with- 
out it, the Church’s income was not sufficient to meet the ex- 
penditure. It would be advisable, he said, to send round the 
subscription list again this year. Over $1,000 were collected 
last year. 

The Chairman then read over the list of subscribers to this 
fund. Also a letter sent to Mr. Howell on the occasion of his 
retiring from the management of the choir. The answer was 
not at hand. 

This terminated the proceedings. 








CWorresponderre., 








GAIETY THEATRE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ JAPAN WEEKLY MaI_.,’ 
January 11th, 1877. 

S1r,—The last time I was present at an Amateur Dramatic 
performance here was in’ 66 or’ 67, nearly ten years ago, and 
your predecessor in tho editorial chair asked me, as an ancient 
theatrical critic, to report for him upon the performance of a 
comedy then being presented toa Yokohama audience. Accus- 
tomed tosuch work in a larger metropolis, and seduced by over- 
hearing the reiterated laments of the actors that the local 
press was incompetent to judge of their performances, exercis- 
ed no “discrimination,” but abundance of “ partiality ’—I 
thought I should please both actors and public by. using the 
freedom of a critic, bond fide. I “discriminated” and I was 
perfectly “impartial.” I told the old gentleman of the piece 
that he was quite as good as Emery, but I had tohint to the ac- 
complished, polished, gentlemanly swindler—that it was not 
usual in good society in London to wear a hat in a drawing 
room in the presence of ladies, and that a prejudice existed 
among students of English elocution in favour of the 
letter H; and to the quiet unobstrusive husband, who 
defeats the machinations of the villain, that a face 
without either paint or expression, and a voice sympte- 
matic of serious and exhausting illness, were not the aids 
which Wigan habitually gave to the author's dialogue, in- 
tended to indicate repressed and reserved power. Hapless 
innocent! Guileless globe-trotter!! The morning after the 
publication of my criticism, my friend the Editor came to my 
bedside hurriedly with :—‘‘ Arise, and flee for thy life.” The 
enraged amateurs were going about to take me. Accustomed 
to notices of their performances, similar to those in Miss Sne- 
vellicci’s scrap book, my confidence in their wish to be 
criticised, and my criticism of their work, were alike mis- 
placed. It appeared that my ‘discrimination ” was to have 
been exercised, by picking out something to praise in each 
actor's reading of the character, personal appearance, or at 
least his dress; my “impartiality” by buttering every body 
all round, even to the footman who brought in the muffins, 
‘The consequences of my error were serious. Mr. Lenville was 
waiting fcr me at the club to inflict summary vengeance; Mr, 
Folair bad gone to the Japan Times’ office to insist on the 
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This more ambitious effort deserves more detailed notice 
than I shall give it, as I am told it has recently been produced 
on the same boards. But as I hear that many of the parts 
were filled, on this occasion, by actors to whom they were 
new, I cannot condense my criticism into Mr. Puj’s own ‘puff 

VIATOR returns to Japan ; he finds another Mr. Editor, other leech coe aoee een astonishingly great in the character 
actors, and other pieces ; a repetition of history takes place, of Sir Harry. That universal and judicious actor, Mr. Palmer, 
the artists are just as desirous of discriminating criticism ; the perhaps errant ae ared to more advantage than in ne Sole 
newspaper as greedy for copy ; the regular reporter as glad to net hy ; is selena ae ee of language id ae gence Me 
get his work done for him. But he finds a change. Happily Mr. King"; aud so on. = peer persoutae ity a ae 
for the Queen’s peace, two well-known, well-rehearsed, well- | , es oe sues the difforence between an “acuing sud ” 
played pieces are tendered to his inspection—a sympathetic, elgneg. eaten ie a:pley: - nd allare ready to admit that 
intelligent audience stimulates all to do their best ;—discrimi- moet. subhore: red nire te casrapite sates Sage manne Ot and 
nation can find no fault, impartiality has all to praise ;—and oes Santee ta Ake nate plays presentable Y eae audience. 
Miss Snevellicci’s scrapbook can conscientiously be emptied hats a pe a sa ae seater arLIe Protnmene One: 
into your column of dramatic news. And The Critic, especially, written while he was manager of 

It was my good fortune never to have heard Cox and Bor, aEUrY fae Theatre, one of ms latest dramatic works, “om 
and I naturally enjoyed it probably better than thé large posed leas zou Enowicdge of - one and their force, his 
majority of the audience. Box and Cox was always admirable stage and its cap en The Critic requires, less than any other 
fooling, though a most trying piece of work for amateurs— even of his works, interference at the hands of the practical 
absolute knowledge, to the letter, of the parts, long experience spite of ius casi wet. wae ee crane olay Megrabi a 
of stage business, and complete self-command, being only cision of any oF the “ household words” in it, or any embroid- 
to be hoped for in such old actors as those for whom the piece ery of : Beg» Upo” ut, ought only to be ventured on after grave 
was originally written. The conversion of the farce into a consideration, and with the fear before the adapter’s eyes of 
burletta brings it far more within the grasp of amateurs. The the just indignation of the defrauded audience. I suppose 
libretto of the music isso skilfully written ; in the same key, so hardly any amateur company 18 strong enough to give it entire, 
to speak, as the original dialogue, that there is only so much and therefore the excision must be forgiven of the scene in 
interruption of the fun and bustle of farce as is needed by the Squire's Justice Room. Yet I missed sadly, last night ;— 
amateurs ; with the advantage of these pauses, Mr. Newcome “ Sneer—But, Mr. Puff, I think not only the Justice, but 
and Mr. Fredricks did very well indeed : the former was as the clown, seems to talk in as high a style as the first hero 


; , ; amongst them. 
hare-brained and light-hearted as a coxcombical young hatter| ‘“ Pujf—Heaven forbid they should not in a free country ! 
should be; the latter as grimy, dishevelled and morose as any 


Sir, lam not for making slavish distinctions, and giving all’ 
typical, touchy compositor on a morning paper. The first’s 


the fine language to the upper sort of people. 

costume, that of the hatter in ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ was the ae i rete eee noble in you, indeed,” 
outcome of a happy reminiscence ; the soiled linen, dirty apron 

and unshaven chin of the printer evidenced careful study of 

the “ Real” which we know is also the “ Beautiful” and the 
“True.” Mr. N. Lee will, doubtless, make more of his part on 
another occasion; and I think Iam giving high, but not un- 
deserved, praise to the whole cast, when I say that, with about 
ten more dress rehearsals, they might play the original Box 


and Cox as well as any amateurs and a great many profession- 
als. 


“TI have been obliged to ask a musical friend to add a post- 
script to my letter with reference to the way in which Sulliv- 
an’s beautiful music was rendered: my last attempt to 
criticise musicians was not quite graciously received. It was on. 
board a small steamer which plies on the ten miles of river 
between Totness and Dartmouth. As I had not for years 
enjoyed the exquisite scenery of the “ English Rhine” I was 
anxious to do so, undisturbed by any inharmonious titillation of 
another sense than that of sight, and, therefore, remarking that 
a band, comprising the orthodox steamboat instruments,—a 
cornet, a harp and a flageolet, were preparing their appar- 
atus of torture as we left the wharf at Totness, I entered 
into conversation with the leader of this orchestra and 
enquired, casually, what might be his average ‘ take’ of cop- 
pers on the trip. A rapid calculation, and a glance at the 
passengers, (all except myself and the one sweet spirit who 
was my minister, being simple market-folk) convinced this 
hero that, unless some such “distinguished patron of the arts” 
as myself, would ‘go as high as sixpence,” eightpence half- 
penny would be his probable receipts. I suggested that per- 
haps eighteenpence and a couple of bottles of the steward’s 
stout might meet his views as an inducement—vol fo play. 
His reply I shall not easily forget :—" Sir,” said this outraged 
musician :—‘ my poverty, and not my will, consents ’—but, Sir, 
you must excuse me when I remind you that Shakespeare 
gays >— 


Editor’s giving up my name; nobody was sstisfied but Mr. 
Crummles. What the Editor did I have never heard—I had 
gracefully made my exit, and have not since, until lately, 
revisited Japan. (In fact, ] am not sure that the original 
‘© VIATOR” 18...... .. but—to proceed). 


















































“Hence may each a se hope, as chance directs, 
“lo find a father—where he least expects!” 


I also regretted the absence of Thames with his Banks, all 
three characters which, being dumb, might surely have been 
got for a dollar apiece :— 


“Puff. Yes, one crowned with alders, and the other with a 
villa !—you take the allusions ?—But, hey! what the plague! 
you have got both your banks on one side.—Here, Sir, come 
ae while you live, Thames, go between your 
banks!” 


As for the additions to the text,—however happy as local 
hits, or however well calculated to suit the taste of the ‘ground- 
lings,’ I cannot yield my belief that, until another Sheridan 
assumes the post of stage manager in Yokohama, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridau’s text is best left alone. One feels much 
inclined to say of interpolations, inverting Sneer’s criticism of 
Sir Fretfuls ‘tropes and flowers,’ that they suit the general 
brilliancy of the style, as ‘‘ linsey woolsey sprigs would a ground 
of tambour work,” and I am of opinion that your Yokohama 
audience would have been better pleased, had the compliment 
been paid to them of omitting the London ‘ gag.’ 

The actors in the first part of The Critic will have to pardom 
me for taking exception to their dressing; an error into which 
the ‘‘acting” edition led them. The ‘acting’ edition, they 
failed to bear in mind, was compiled for London actors ; and, 
in their case the audience, accustomed only to see them in the 
disguises of the stage, enjoys with the keen zest of gratified 
curiosity, the opportunity of seeing them ‘in their habits as 
they live.’ With amateurs, and especially so in a small com- 
munity, the case is precisely the reverse ; public curiosity has 
long been habituated to the personal appearance of social 
favourites; Mr. Spurgeon’s genial voice and hearty laugh 
may be heard any morning, just before tiffin time, on 
the ‘ Rialto,’ as he facetiously calls the muddy Main Street ; 
Mr. Newcome’s courtesy is fully appreciated at afternoon tea ; 
and eligible opportunities occur for admiring Mr. N. Lee’s 
inorning coat in his office, Dressing the part in modern 
costume is, anyhow, totally illegitimate, even in London. It 
dves not suit the dialogue—the ‘vastly well’—the ‘give me 
leave to tell you’—the ‘zounds’ and ‘ what the plague ’—and, if 
not dressed to Sheridan’s own generation, at any rate the cos- 
Lume-man should not go back beyond our grandfathers. Ama« 


‘He that hath no music in his soul, 

And is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Etcetera, etcetera, 

Let no such man be trusted "= 


and therefore, Sir, we must stipulate, for the porter at least, 
in advance.” 

I pass to the few remarks IT have to make on your amateurs’ 
performance of The Critic, 
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teurs, acting before an audience of personal friends, wilfully 
throw away a chance, when they appear in any thing resem- 
bling their ordinary dress, and it was his departure from tradition 
in this respect which, to my mind, gave to Mr. Toddles the palm 
he deserved to win, in the first act, in the part of Sir Fretful 
Plagiary. Not to this alone, of course ;—he added to it, care- 
ful study of his character, and ‘letter perfectness ’ in the text, 
he has considerable facial expression, and can only improve his 
reading by a little more restlessness in his limbs, while writhing 
under Sneer’s impromptu quotations from the ‘ paper of Thurs- 
day.’ He thoroughly deserved the applause which followed 
him as he left the stage. 

Handicapped by modern costume, it was generous in such a 
good actor as Mr. Spurgeon to give up the part of Sir Fretful, 
which is generally doubled with hisown; and which would have 
given him so brilliant an opportunity of exhibiting his versatil- 
ity and power of impersonation of character. Depend upon it, 
Mr. Puff, Charles Mathews’ reason for originally combining the 
characters, was because he agreed with my view, (like yourself 
and Shakespeare) and found himself crippled by the traditions 
of the stage. I can add nothing to the praise universally be- 
stowed on your acting, and look forward to seeing you in some 
part where you will not be so readily recognizable as Mr. 
Spurgeon. . 

Mr. Lee’s part is; at best, a thankless one, and, unless aid- 
ed by careful make-up, as a middle-aged, fatuous, one- 
idead noodle, offers little scope to the actor; but Mr. New- 
come suffered most from these confounded traditions of the 
stage. With the rictus politicus well marked on each side of 
his mouth, and the dress of Sneerwell in the School for Scan- 
dal, this versatile actor has only to study a little, Darwin’s 
. ‘Expression of the emotions,’ and give a little more emphasis 
to the malice of his part, to present as good a Sneer as one 
would wish to see. Last night, he gave us fur more of Will 
Honeywood than of Croker. 

But, I am occupying too much space, I fear, in so seriouS 
ajournal as the Japan Wail, and I cannot go through the 
whole cast of so populous a play as The Critic. I must 
rather hurriedly touch the characters of the burlesque. 
Of Don Whiskerandos’ part there is no dress tradition. 
and Mr. Vernon, by making up as anything but an at- 
tractive Lothario, fully justified Tilburina and the nieces, 
for falling in love with him, for the sufficient female reason, 
that he was the last man in the world by whom they 
should have been captivated. Lord Burleigh—a_ great 
part,—was rendered to perfection; the Governor acted the 
‘fine old English gentleman’ to the life; the two walking 
gentlemen’s parts, Sir Christopher’s and Sir Walter’s, were 
most respectably filled; the sentinels slumbered with com- 
mendable discretion, and all the other minor parts were 
equally well acted. Irving himself could not speak Leicester's 
speeches (and there is far more in them than most people see) 
subject to the abominable interruptions of the exacting 
Puff, and Mr. Home must wait for a better opportunity of 
displaying the stuff he hasin him. I must leave criticism 
of the ladies’ acting to feminine Yokohama, and have only, 
therefore, to add a word of unqualified praise of the scene- 
painter, property man and stage-manager, each and all of 
whom had done their work so well, that everything went far 
better than I ever saw a piece go, on a first night, at any 
London Theatre, except the Prince of Wales’ and, perhaps, 
the Vaudeville. 

I congratulate Yokohama on the possession of the Gaiety 
Theatre and its talented corps, and remain, 

Yours fuithfully, 
VIATOR. 

P.S. by my musical friend. 

‘‘Mr. Sullivan’s music is throughout lively, sparkling and 
extremely ingenious, here and there—as in the ‘ Lullaby’ 
—full of pretty sentiment, and elsewhere of dramutic force 
and variety. The overture—arranged for the little orchestra 
by Mr. Griffin—was played with great spirit, as were the 





the swect character which belongs to it, while the duet which 
announces and illustrates the musical proficiency of the two 
fellow-lodgers was most happily and humorously rendered. 
Indeed the three performers throughout did themselves full 
justice, and sustained their parts with exceptional skill and 


success.”’ 
V. 





Haw Meports. 

IN H. B. M.’8 CONSULAR COURT. 
Before RussELL Ropertson, Esq., Consul. 
Monday, January 8th, 1877. 

KE. 8. Swirn ov. R. LILLey. 

This was a claim for $16.25. 

Defendant did not appear. 

George Hodges, Consular-constatle, sworn :—I served the sum- 
mons against defendant this morning on board the Sunda. I saw him 
on board. He said he was sick. 

Edwin Schenck Sinith, sworn:—I am manager of the Interna- 
tional Hotel. Defendant came day after day and signed chits for 
refreshments amounting to $8.25. He then usked me for $8 in 
cash, promising to return it next morning. Next day I heard that 
he owed money in other places and that he could not pay. I went 
to see him myself. After repented attempts to get the money, on 
the occasion of the Sunda's lust trip, I said I would summon him. 
He then sent me an order on Mr Bevin. On that gentleman’s 
arrival from San Francisco, le refused to pay, suying that defendant 
had made similar demands upon him, although defendant owed money 
to him. I then applied for a summons. 

Judgment for pluintiff with costs. 








IN THE U. 8S. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before General T. B. Van Buren, Consul-General. 
Wednesday, January 10th, 1877. 

AKANUMA TsUNEKaTsU, TOKIO Fu Chusai Kan, ts. 

J. M. BarcHELper. 

A motion was made, on the part of plaintiff in this case, for a 
new trial. He was represented by Mr Fk. V. Dickins. Defendant 
appeared personally. 

Mr Dickins said that this was a motion under Sections 76, 77 and 
78 of the Regulations of the Court. He then read plaintiffs’ affidavit 
and statement attuched thereto, and continued:—According to the 
rules of the Court I haro made this affidavit of as general a 
nature as possible. It now remains for me to speak more fully 
with regard to the reasons for making this motion of appeal. I 
need hardly remark upon the importance of this case; we all know 
the importance of the question at issue, and it is a very large one. 
Tt deals with the rights of furcigners resident in Japan on the one 
hand, and the rights of the Japanese Government on the other. 
The Court will take into consideration tho fact that plaintiff is really 
the Government itself and that defendant represents those foreiyn- 
ers who enjoy the hospitality of that Government. I will now 
proceed to review the particulars of the case. This ground in 
Tsukiji was rented by defendant at the land sale held according to 
the regulations posted at that time. Defendant did not pay more 
than one yenr’s rent and plaintiff endeavoured to recover the bal- 
ance due. In the case as brought before your Honour, plaintiff did 
not produce, through his ignorance, certain evidence which was of 
importance to his case; nor did he question certain evidence which 
was adduced, siniply because he did not understand the language 
nor the proceedings of the Court. I think it only fair that the 
Court should, for this reason alone, think fit to grant # rehearing. 
But I have another reason to give. 
to bring forward which he could not well have done at the time 
of the trial, and which will serve to show the whole case in quite 
a different light to the Court. 
for an appeal. Defendant admits having purchased the ground, 
and I shall be able to prove by the very question of law that the 
Government, or plaintiff, is cutitled to payment of this ground rent. 

The Court here remarked that the question of holding the land 


Plaintiff! has some new evidence 


This fact alone is suflicient ground 


had never been under consideration. 
Mr Dickins said that was quite true, but though not expre,s'y 
stated it was implied. The ground rent. of Tsukiji was insufficients 


moreover, to pay expense of repairs and improvements in the settle- 


accompaniments throughout, by the same gentleman, with | ment, so that defendant receives more than the pays for, and has 
- * ? r ’ . . ee s 
accuracy and sympathy. Bouncer’s ftataplan wanted a noright to claim any dumnages, I have now additional evidence of 


little more force, but was nevertheless effective; Mr. 


‘documentary and other kind. The next ground of objection I have 


Frederick's sympathetic voico gave to the ‘Lullaby’ all jis the 4th, and that is to the excess of damuges claimed. 
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His Honour here read from the regulations, to show that the learned 
Counrel had no right to commer.t upon more than the first three 
parts of the appeal. There was a statement wanting. 

Mr Dickins replied that he thought it would be useless work to 
write out @ full statement of the evidence already before the Court. 
The grounds he went upon were the insufficiency of the evidence to 
eupport the reasons given in the judgement. The evidence did not 
support the decision. He did not propose to go to any length into 
the question whether the judgment was wrong in point of law or 
not. The judgment appeared to him not only wrong in point of 
law but was agninst all reason, all logic. He would call attention 
to the answer to the petition. How were the Japanese to un- 
derstand it, seeing how vague it was? How were they to know 
what defence to make, what evidence to bring forward? They 
could not know the nature of the defence. And then, in the judg- 
inent, defendant was awarded some three or four thousand dollars 
more than he asked for, He was granted the whole amount of 
ground rent sued for by plaintiff. In an action of this nature, when 
a landlord sues his tenant for rent overdue, there can be only one 
defence. Defendant must prove some breach of contract. And at 
the beginning of the trial this sum should have been deposited 
in the Court, to await the decision. This case really began in 1871 
or 72, when the first year’s rent had been paid and the second was 
becoming due. Defendant had some complaint against the Fu and 
lodged the rent in this Consulate pending a settlement of the dispute. 
This money had never been pnid to plaintiff, but was used to settle 
with some private Japanese who had some claim against defendant. 
This shows that if the ground was held under any condition, this 
condition was waived. But I deny that there was any condition 
precedent. The motives for giving a verdict in favour of defendant 
do not sufficiently uphold the judgment. It is true that the Go- 
vernment allowed foreigners to live inside Teukiji, but this does 
not hinder the Government allowing foreigners to live outside Tsukiji. 
I will now ask, on these grounds, that the appeal for a re-hearing be 
granted. With regard to the deterioration in the value of land in 
Tsukiji, that was consequent upon a falling off in trade in Japan 
generally, and lots of land in other open ports are of less value now 
than they were some time ago. 

Defendant now applied that the petition be dismissed, and 
commented upon several of the arguments used on the other side. 
With regard to plaintiff not being represented by Counsel, he 
said they met on equal terms, for be had not employed a lawyer. 
He had as much right to object to this re-hearing because plaintiff 
had a lawyer and he had not. Plaintiff had had ample time to 
engage one, for there was no surprise in the matter, and some 
forty days elapsed between presentation of the petition and the 
hearing of the case. 

Mr Dickins in reply said: Plaintiff is a Japanese and does not 
understand a word of English. The defendant’s argument is plausible 
at first sight, but I maintuin there was a surprise, for plaintiff 
could not, from the nature of the answer to the petition, under- 
stand what the defence was to be, not could he come to Court 
with proper evidence to meet it. Pluintiff might have been de- 
fended by a lawyer, but, as I said before, he looked upon it ns 
simply an indisputable claim for rent and not as a touchy 
point of law. New evidence can be brought forward which 
could not be got then. The only question really at issue is, was 
there a condition precedent to the sale? Plaintiff declared it did 
exist. I am prepared to show that it did not exist. 

His Honour said he doubted if the papers used in thie motion 
were sufficient. He was clear that, so fur as surprise was concerned, 
there was none. The grent fault is that the regulations do not dis- 
tiuguish between one purty and another. There was no distinction 
shown between Americans, Britons, or Japanese steing in this 
Court. All were supposed to know what was being said and what 
was going on. With regard tu this new evidence, with due 
attention to the law, it should be set forth clearly in the petition 
what this new evidence is, whether it will affect the case—in fact, 
whether it is new, material and not accumulative, and of sucha 
character that it will present the case in a totally different light to 


the Court. His Honour deferred his decision. 


Friday, January 12th, 1877. 

Robert Thompson, second mate on board the American ship Stone- 
wall Jackson, was charged with having abused the men, and 
attempting to raise a mutiny during the voyage from Boston to 
this port, . 

His Honour read the affidavit to the accused, and asked what he 


pleaded in defence. 
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Prisoner said that as for abusing the men he pleaded clean guilty. 
With regard to trying to incite a mutiny on board, it was false. 

His Honour said that the affair having occured at sea, this was not 
a trial, only a preliminary examinatiun. 

H. P. Arbecam. master, sworn :—Shortly after leaving New York, 
as I hiad done probably a year ago on board the barque William S 
Thornbent, I spoke to Mr Thompson, saying I could not have any 
trouble on board my ship; he must not raise a hand to strike any 
one. The mate was the first to inform me of the accused striking 
the men. Mr Thompson himself came to me at the breakfast table 
in the presence of the carpenter of the ship. He said that he had 
disobeyed my orders and struck John Borrison with a belaying pin. 
I afterwards heard he had also struck the boatewain. I then gave 
the accused particulur orders not to strike a soul on board the ship. 
I afterwards heard that he had been purloining the boy’s clothes 
and that he had struck the boy. The boy cried when Thompeon 
told him he had ‘‘nigger bluod in him.” I got the boys’ shoes, 
handkerchiefs and other things back. I then reiterated my orders 
about striking, and requested that should be the last instance. I had 
no complaints from the men up till this time. Shortly after this the 
carpenter to'd me prisoner had struck Frederic Worn, and stood 
over John David, seamen, threatening to knock his brains out. I sent 
for Worn and David to get their statements; then forthe carpenter 
and the boy George Bulley. Worn confirmed the statement made by 
the carpenter. Mr Thompson came aft then and wished to have 
some conversation with me. I tvld him our conversation should be 
before all hands at 12 o'clock. I intended to send him to the forecastle. 
I afterwards concluded to talk with him privately in the cabin. I 
told him I knew of his conversation with the men in reference to my 
command of the ship, that I was incompetent, and of his insulting 
language with regard to my wife and myself, and of his abuse of these 
men, but not wishing to diegrace him in the presence of all hands, 
I gave him friendly warning once more and allowed him to 
continue his duties as second officer, he promising to act rightly: 
He only moderated a statement with regard to my wife. He 
returned to duty. I heard soon after, through the carpenter 
and boy, that he had resumed his insulting and slanderous 
remarks, accusing me of incompetency and so forth, and also 
of the mate. I took no notice of this. On the ship approaching 
port, on the 8lst December, I wenton deck and found prisoner 
clenched with the chief officer. Knowing that he had threatened to 
whip the chief officer, I took him by the hair of the head, and find- 
ing s belaying pin in his hand I took it away and struck him 
several times on the head, reduced him to submission and put him 
in irons ; considering it for the safety of the ship and the lives of all 
hands. I made this statement on my arrival at Yokohama. It is 
entered in the log, signed by myself; D. Hyde, chief officer; A. 
MacCallister, carpenter ; F. Worn, seaman; T. Kelly, boatswain; Ss 
M. Kundson, seaman ; C. Smidt, seaman, and John Daly, by mark. 
I hold the log in my hand and produce it in Court. It was read by 
me to accused at noon on the 31st December, in the presence of all 
hands. The fact of the reading is entered in the log. 

The accused had no question to ask witness. 

Alexander MacCuallister, carpenter, sworn :—That is my signature. 
I know the statements made in the log with regard to defendant. 
I know all the facts in which I was concerned to be true. I 
saw the second mate strike Borrison, the seaman. Accused ordered 
him to go aloft, and as he came out of tie forecastle struck him 
on the head with a belaying pin. I saw no cause for it. It did 
not knock him down. He went aloft. I heard accused threaten 
John Daly, called ‘ Andrew.” I have heard him speak in dis- 
respectful terms about the captuin and mate. The mate had always 
sailed in small craft, he said, and was unfit for the position he was in. 
He called the mate by a nickname. He suid the captain could not 
sail the vessel; it was always in bad weather. The ship was taken 
the wrong way. If he had had command he would have taken it 
another route. In fact he sported the captain before the men, at 
different times. I heard him threaten the steward and passengers. 
He ridiculed the captain in bad weather on deck. He had a way ef 
mimicking the wind whilst speaking of the captain. He cried 
“whew, keep her north; whew, keep her south.” Ile spoke 
disrespectfully of the women on board. 

To the accused :—You struck Borrison when be came out of the 
forecastle to go aloft. 

John Borrison, seaman, sworn :—I complained to the captain of 
the second mate’s abuse. I don’t remember ghe date exactly. It 
was in September or October, I believe. We were all hauling a 
rope uft when he came up and struck me on the back with a belay- 
ing-pin. I slewed round, and lhe again struck me on the 
shoulder. I had not done anything wrong. I have geen accused 
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insult all the men forward. I did not ave the fight with the first 
mate. Ihave heard him pass remarks on the first mate. 

The steward and mute not being present, the boatswain was next 
called. 

Thomas Kelly, sworn:—I am now acting second mate on board 
the Stonewall Jackson. I shipped as boatswain: Accused struck me 
on one occasion, some time in September. I was sick at the 
tire and he pushed me down on deck; for what reason 
Ican’t say. I have seen him hit Worn. Me struck Worn with 
his fists ; Idon’t know what for. I saw the mato and he go for 
each other, but what followed I did not see. I have heard accused 
speak disrespectfully of the mate. 

Frederic Worn, sworn:—That is my name inthe log. Accused 
struck me with a belaying pin anda capstan bar. Ie said I wns 
not quick enough. He has struck me five or six times. I have 
seen him striko others. I saw him strike the boy. I have heard 
him speuk insultingly of the captain and mate. Ie promised to 
square aceounts with the mate when we got into Yokohama. I 
saw the fight between him and the mate. 

To the accused :—I did not see the captain strike you. 

Court adjourned till 1.80 p.m. on Monday. 





PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(The Economist. ) 


A prolonged and rather unprofitable controversy has been carried 
on in the 7'imes as to the limits to which Protection in the United 
States is likely to be carried, and the probable consequences, in 
the long run, of the system which the manufactures of America 
have built up. Captain Galton, who has lately been visiting the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, was greatly impressed with astonishing 
results there displayed of the progress of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the Union within the past twenty years. It is stated by 
Captain Galton, and contirmed by other witness, that the advance 
upon what was possible before the Republican party came into 
power, and Protection was accepted as the official doctrine of the 
American Government, is almost beyond belief. It is certain that 
at Philadelphia the representation of American industry outshone 
the inadequate exhibition of the English and other European 
manufactures, and it is probably time that the mechanical genius 
and the commercial instincts of the American people, working in 
combination, have actually approached, and threaten to equal, the 
most admirable industrial efforts of the Old World. Captain 
Galton goes so far as to assert that British manufacturers have 
hopelessly lost their hold upon the markets of the United 
States. Other observers go further, and picture the disastrous 
consequence of the removal of protective duties in America, 
which will bring American manufacturers into ruinous com- 
petition with us, we are told, in the open markets of the 
rest of the world. We think that all these apprehensions are 
either absolutely unfounded or grossly exaggerated. They point 
to an unsteadiness of conviction in the minds of the industrial 
classes in England, which would be «langerous were there ever to 
be—which is quite possible—a foolish democratic outcry among 
the English working classes. Such fears may possibly do some 
good by making our manufacturers perceive the truth—already 
sufficiently obvious—that the industrial supremacy of this country 
cannot be preserved without continual efforts to improve the 
quality and cheapen the cost of manufactured articles; but they 
are much more likely to do mischief by suggesting impracticable 
or ultimately ruinous remedies. 

What is the actual state of the case in the United States? 
American industries have vastly improved in the character of their 
products, and as this improvement has gone on under a Protective 
system, those products have, by degrees, forced themselves upon 
the American markets to the exclusion of European coininodities, 


Protection made the latter artifically dear, and as in time the 


American manufacturer began to produce something which could 
fairly stand comparison with the European, and which, though 
costly also, was not so costly as the European article, weighted with 
the duty, had become, the state of things came about on which Cap- 
tain Galton looks with admiring amazement, and the representatives 
of some English industries with undisyguised dismay. But what 
bas been the result to the American manufacturers themselves ” 
They may command their own home markets, but they do so at 
something approaching to an absolute loss. Protection bas been 
followed by excess of competition and by over-production, almost 
unparalleled, it is said, in the history of trade. To this is attri- 


favour of the Protective system; but the fears of the manufac- 
turers, who write in doleful language to the Zines, use the very 
failure of the system as a proof that having done the maximum of 
mischief to English industry in one way, the policy of the United 
States will now be turned about, and will do us equal or greater 
injury in the opposite direction. It is argued that the American 
manufacturer, unsuccessful as he has been in making large profits 
of late years, has succeeded at any rate, in doing two things—in 
beating England and Europe out of the American markets, and in 
placing American manufacturers, at least, on a level in point of 
excellence with those of Europe. The latter fact, we are assured, 
will be proclaimed to the world by the Philadelphia Exhibition, 
and the world will be ready to receive the information eagerly. 
But the American manufacturers, already able to lower their prices 
by the diminution in the rate of wages, will be still more relieved 
by the operation of the late crisis, which has transferred factories and 
machinery into new hands at a comparatively trifling cost. The 
manufacturer.who has come into possession of his buildings and 
plant at one-fourth of the original outlay, and who pays his work- 
men 40 per cent. less than he would have been obliged to pay them 
four years ago, is plainly so much the better able to enter into 
competition on the ground of cheapness as well as of quality. 
Why, then, should he not compete abroad as well as at home? 
Why should not Américan manufacturers challenge the supremacy 
of English in the markets of continental Europe, of the East, and 
even of our own colonies? The prospect, it is said, is tempting 
the American manufacturers to the side of Free-trade. They find 
that the tariff which duubtfully protects them at home, for prices 
artificially raised are devoured by competition and over-production, 
prevents them from entering into anything like equal rivalry with 
England abroad. This conviction, according to some shrewd 
observers, has given the death-blow to Protection, and Free-trade 
will soon, we are told, be the accepted policy of the American 
yovernment. ‘Then we shall find that America will step forward 
as a formidable competitor in every foreign market, and if we do 
not take care we shall find it hard .to hold our own. 

By all means let us take care, but in truth, if we cannot hold 
our own in the conditions stated, we deserve to be beaten. The 
course of events indicated is precisely what we have always con- 
tended the question of the tariff in the United States would 
develop. There, as elsewhere, we felt certain that the over- 
Impatience of consumers against high prices would never make 
Free-trade a political question of the first order; but that when 
the producers themselves began to feel the system pinch them the 
solution would soon be reached. If it should be, we have no fear 
of the industrial pre-eminence of England. Granting that the 
Americans bave made progress astonishingly in the last twenty 
years, we have the traditions and the habits of a period ten times 
as long, and our national energies have not assuredly lost their 
elasticity and adaptive power. It is absurd to suppose that the 
present ‘‘shrinkage” in the value of American factories and 
machinery can be taken as a permanent element in the competition 
between the manufacturers of the United States and those of the 
Old World, and still less justifiable is it to count upon the recent 
fall in wages as a deduction from the burdens on American indus- 
try. As yet the Americans have never been able to stand up 
before us in the open field of competition, and the conclusion that 
they will be able to do so, because under Protection they have 
improved production and got the command of their own markets, 
is a wholly illegitimate inference. 


THE ‘FRANCONIA’ JUDGMENT. 
(The Spectator.) 


The judgment in the ‘ Franconia’ case, which denies that English 
Courts have any criminal ‘jurisdiction over foreign ships passing 
within three miles of our coast, involves not only a very consider- 
able number of somewhat nice points of law, but a great question 
of policy. On the legal points we are content to take the judgment 
of the majority of the Judges, —indeed of more than a bare major- 
ity, if the opinion of the late Mr. Justice Archibald, who held 
with the majority, and whose opimion was one of great weight, be 
It is admitted that the sea 
for three miles out from our shores cannot be territory in the 
ordinary and fullest sense of the word, -that we could not forbid 
the ships of all foreign nations access to our ports; that we 


ineluded,-—-as authority enough for us. 


could not enforce Customs duties on ships entering within 
the limits of such a belt of sea, whether the goods on which 
they were to be paid were or were not to be landed; that 


buted the present prostration of the leading .\merican industries. | we could not even forbid anchorage within such a belt on 
This would not seem to furnish any very striking arguments in! the ground that the bottom of the sca by which the anchos 
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would necessarily hold, was British territory. Whether or 
not the majority of Judges are right, it is perfectly certain that 
the three miles’ belt of sea next to the shore is subject to the 
jurisdiction of English Courts in a very much more limited 
sense, and subject to much more serious restrictions, than the 
land itself. That is not in fact, denied by the minority of the 
Judges. While maintaining the criminal jurisdiction of English 
Courts within these limits, they would concede that we 
have allowed the right of passage to foreign vessels, and indeed 
that for most purposes, though the three miles limit is a margin 
within which the English Government exercises a limited authority, 
a foreign vessel is more controlled by the law of the country to 
which it belongs than by that of the country near to whose coast 
it is sailing. For example, in France the rule is, even in ports and 
harbours, not to claim jurisdiction over crimes which affect 
only the internal discipline of the ship, but to leave that juris- 
diction to the national Courts to which the ship belongs. It is 
obvious, therefore, that within the three miles limit the ques- 
tion cannot be one of an exclusive criminal jurisdiction, but at 
most only one of an alternative jurisdiction. And as a matter of 
fact, it is quite obvious that a foreign vessel will rarely be stopped 
in transitu while passing the shore of another country only to assert 
and exercise a criminal jurisdiction over it by the tribunals of that 
country. If criminal justice is to be done at all on the crew or a 
passenger of a ship for crimes committed when within three miles 
of a foreign land, it must usually be by the tribunals of the country 
to which the ship belongs, and not by the tribunals of the country 
which the ship happens to be passing. Hence, even if the criminal 
jurisdiction of the English Courts over foreign vessels within three 
miles of our shores had been maintained, instead of ignored, that 
jurisdiction would have been very rarely appealed to, and would 
have been comparatively speaking inoperative. ,On the other 
hand, the judgment delivered does not in any way interfere with 


use it as a precedent for claiming such jurisdiction within 
six miles from shore, and within the whole of that distance 
we might find our sailors in Spanish waters subjected 
to the very rude criminal code of a nation the great 
vices of whose legal system are constantly brought before the 
world. Indeed, the great maritime nations being for the most 
part the most civilised, the rule would operate to bring a great 
many more subjects of a civilised State within the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of a relatively uncivilised State, than it would to bring sub- 
jects of an uncivilised State within the criminal jurisdiction of a 
relatively civilised State. And considering that even a ruder code, 
if well known to the persons who are liable to be tried by it, is 
juster than a far more refined and just code not so known, the 
exchange even in the latter case would be for the worse, while the 
exchange in the former case would be greatly for the worse. 
Again, it is clear that it is always impolitic to claim a jurisdiction 
likely to give rise to petty and yet irritating international disputes, 
and unquestionably this must be the tendency of claiming to apply 
English criminal law to persons on board a foreign vessel who 
never, perhaps, entered England, and never contemplated entering 
it. The Americans, for instance, seem to impute criminal negli- 
gence much less easily than we do ; hence we can easily conceive 
what wrath might well be caused by our finding an American 
guilty of criminal negligence on our coast, just after some English- 
man had been acquitted of criminal negligence, perhaps with a 
much stronger case against him, on the American coast. It is al- 
ways wise to try men as far as possible by the law to which their 
habits and customs have given birth ; and if for that reason only, 
it seems to us very fortunate that our Court has decided that 
foreigners are not to be criminally liable to the English law for 
offences committed within three miles of our coast, in spite of 
their complete ignorance both of the law which they may have 
transgressed, and of the habits and customs which gave birth 
the right of any country to enforce within the three miles’ limit] to that law. On the whole, we regard the judgment in the 
such regulations as may be requisite for the purposes of the police} ‘Franconia’ case as, in policy, a very fortunate, no less than, in 
of the seas,—for keeping order, ensuring a conformity to sound | all probability, legally a very sound decision. 
rules requisite for the safety of ships, and punishing breaches of 
such rules. This is as freely granted by the majority of the 
Judges, as the various large restrictions on the absolute territorial 
right over the belt of sea within the three miles’ limit, is conceded 
by the minority. We may assume, then, not only that the deci- 
sion of the Court is good law, but that it does not quite involve all 
the vast consequences which some writers seem to imagine,—-that 
though legally the distinction between the view of the majority 
and that of the minority of the Judges is very clear and important, 
yet practically it does not quite involve all the consequences which 
might at first appear. 





































PROBLEM 
By J. N. Keynes. 
From the Westminster Papers. 
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Nevertheless, we conceive that the policy of the judgment is at 
least not less clear, probably even clearer, than its legality. For the 
consequence of claiming criminal jurisdiction over the crews and 
passengers of vessels in (ransitu would in general be almost purely 
mischievous. In the first place, a crew of one nationality cannot 
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happen to coast, they would hesitate very much and very justly 
before taking such service at all. 


Again, we must remember that such a rule as the subjection 
of coasting vessels to the criminal law of the country by which 
they were coasting, would operate very much more hardly on 
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the inhabitants of a great maritime country than on the in- 1 — Fi to K's Sed. 1.—K to Q’s 3rd. 
habitants of a country with but a small maritime population. 2.—B to K B's 4th, 2.—P to K’s 4th. 
We should have many Englishmen subjected to the Spanish 3.—P takes P. en passant, 

dis. checkmate. 


or Turkish criminal law for every Spaniard or Turk who 
was so subjected to the English criminal law, and the balance of 
injustice would be very unfavourable to Englishmen. Moreover, 
we must remember that the assumed three miles’ territorial belt is 
a very elastic kind of distance. It arose out of a theory that the 
old artillery could command a distance of three miles from the 
thore, and now Spain has extended it to the new range of the 
modern artillery, and holds it is within a six miles’ belt, not 
within a three miles’ belt simply, that the jurisdiction extends. 
li, then, we are to make a precedent for holding that our Courts 


bave criminal jurisdiction for three miles from shore, Spain would 





If 2.—K to Q's 2nd, 
3.—Q to Q's B's 7th, mate. 





If 1.—K takes P, 
2.—K takes P, 2.—Anything. 
3.—Q mates at K's 6th, or 
at K B's 7th. 





If \.—K to K B's 8rd, 
2.—Q to K B’s 7th ch. 2,—K moves, 
3.—Q to K's Gth, mate, — 
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Correct answer received from W. H. S., and W. B. M., TO6ki6; 
C. B., Yokohama. 





A correct answer to W. H. T.’s problem which appeared in our 
issue of December 30, 1876, was received from W. H. S., TOkid, 
but too late for acknowledgement in our last issue. 





The following game, taken from the /Ulustrated London News of 
many years ago, was played by Messrs. Anderssen and Wyvill, 
and will well repay the chess student’s attention. 


(Sicilian opening.) 


' WHITE (Mr. A.) BLACK (Mr. W.)} WHITE(Mr. A.) BLACK te 
1.PtoK 4th PtoQBdth ([14.QtoK Kt4th Kt to Beq 
2K BtoQB4ith KttoQB3d (15. KttoK B3d KB to his: 

8. Kt toQ B 8d P to K 3d 16.Q KttoK 4th PtoQKt4th (4) 

-4. P to Q 3d Kt to K 4th 17. KBtoQBith(e) Q to K 2d 
5.QB to K B 4th Kt takes K B (a)/1&. Kt takes B (ch) Q takes Kt 
6. P takes Kt PtoQR 3d 19. RtoQ 6th (/) Kt to K ad 
7. Q to K 2d Kt to K 2d 20. P takes Kt Q P takes P 
8. Castles Kt to K Kt 3d |21.K RtoQs Q B to Kt 2d 
9.Q B toK Kt 3d K B to K 2d 22 Q R to O ith B to QB 3d 
10.P toQ B 4th Castles 23. B to K 5th B takes Kt 
11.PtoK B Sth K BtoK Kt 4th/24. Q to K Kt 3d (¢) Q to K Kt 3d 

(ch) 25. Q takes B P takes P 
12.KtoKtsq KP takes P 26. Q takes QR 

18. P takes P K R to K aq And Black surrenders. 


(a) Better, perhaps, to have played K to K Kt 3rd. 
5) Black’s men are deplorably cramped. 
‘ Finely played. 


) Winning a piece at once, - 
e) All this is in the best style. 





Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 


Jan. 6, Tuthet Maru, Japanese steamer, Hubenet, 6C0, from Bo- 
nin Islands, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 6, Flintshire, British steamer, Thomas, from Hongkong, Dec. 
28, 1876, General, to Wilkin & Robison. 

Jun. 8, Gaelic, British steamer, Kidley, 2,656, from San Fran- 
cisco, Dec. 16, Mails and General, to O. & QO. Co. 

Jan. 8, Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, Burdis, 1,917, from 
Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 8, Sumida Maru, Japanese steamer, Gorlach, 890, from Ha- 
kodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 9, Belgic, British steamer, Metcalfe, 2,652, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 

Jan. 10, Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, Furber, 1,914, from 
Shanghai and porta, Maiis and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 11, Kanagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, Drummond, 1,325, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. ¢ 0. 

Jnn. 12, Malacca, British steamer, Edmond, 1,709, from Hong- 
kong, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 





DEPARTURES. : 

Jan. 6, Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, Christensen, 896, fo 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B: Co. 

Jan. 9, Sunda, British steamer, Reeves, 1,704, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. Co. 

Jan. 9, Gaelic, British steamer, Kidley, 2,652, for Hongkong, 
Mails und General. despatched by O. & O. Co. 

Jan. 10, Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, Dunn, 2,119, for Shang- 
hai and porte, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 11, Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, Burdis, 1,917, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 


Jan. 12, Belgic, British steamer, Metcalfe, 2,652, for San Fran-: 


cisco, Mails and General, deapatched by O. & O. Co. 

Jan. 12, Sumida Maru, Japanese steamer, Gorlach, 890, for Hu- 
kodate, Mails and General, despatched by M, B. Co. 

Jan. 12, Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, Moore, 680, for Sabe- 
sawa, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Afenzaleh from Hongkong .— Messrs. Playfair and 
Yoshida. 

Per Steam-ship Gaelic from San Francisco:—A. Sagel and wife, 
Messrs. E. R Smith, @. B. Thompson, A. Crossley T. H. Terry, 
EK. 8. Hyde, M. Bair, J. Abe, G@. Singer, M. Leverkus, Tanaka and 
wife, 8. Tejima, E. Beel, R. H. Simonds, G@. Singai H. Arui, M. 
Ohta, T. Niyein ; and 1 Japanese, 1 European and 2 Chinese in the 
steeruge. tor Hongkong ; 392 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Sunda for Hongkong :—Miss F. Dure, Col. Mog- 
geridge, R.E., Meesrs. Hunter, Macpherson, and 12 in the steerage. 

Per Stenm-ship /elgic, from Hongkong.—For San Francisco. Mr. 
C. J. Gardner. Steerage, 1 European and 195 Chinese. 

Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru for Shanghai and ports:—Mr. Wata- 
nube, Governor of Osnkn, Mr. Fukushima, H. I. M's Consul at 
Shanghai, Mrs. Fukushima, Mr. and Mrs. Yano, Messre. J. W. 
Smith, Gubbins, G. Allen. C. J. Strome, E. C. Kirby, Alexander, 
aud 14 Japanese in the cabin, 

Per Stean-ship /liroshima Maru from Shanghat and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs, Hellyer and child, Miss Gilbert, Messrs. RK. Macot- 
ber. ‘I. F. Cruikshank, Stroning, F. Low, O. Smith, W. 8. Lockhardt, 
and 17 Japanese in the cabin ; and 4 Europeans and 133 Japanese 
in the steernge. 

Por Steam-ship Belgic for San Franciscoi—Mr. and Mrs, Hellyer, 
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Dr. Tobin, Messrs. Gustave Oelke, W. N. Macomber, John Ander- 
son, G. R. Ramsey, G. W. Richardson, N. Schoning, F. Low, E. 
Palmiero, Geo. F. Porter, W. H. Taylor, C. J. Gardner, and one 
European in the steernge. 

Per Stenm ship Malacca from Wongkong:—Mr. Whitfield and 1 
Chinese. 


— -——— —» 


CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship Sunda for Hongkong. 


Silk to England ... swe 99 Bales. 
France... sii eee » 
Total... ... 145 bales. 


Per Steam-ship 7u4i, Maru, for Shanghai and ports. 
Trensure ... vas ste das oe ... $16,000 

Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru from Shanghai and ports. 

Trensure... des ia su «. yen 102,091 50 


REPORTS. 

The Steam-ship Belgic reports: Left Hongkong on Tuesday the 
2nd January, at 3.15 p.m. Had strong monsoon to 28 North Lat., 
thence to this port strong to moderate Northerly and N. W. winds, 
with very fine weather. Arrived 7.50 p.m. January 9 1877. 


THE BERTH, 


VSS HLS ON 


Destination, 
San Francisco 
Shanchai 
San Francisco 


Name. - 
.. Belgic ... ww. O. & O. Co. 
... Hiroshima Maru... M. B. Co. we =e ADth Jan. 
.. City of Tokio ... P. M.8.8.Co.  ...28rd Jan, 


MEROHANT SHIPPING IN PORT. 
STEAMERS. 


Despatch, 
«12th Jan. 


Destination 
Chili Maru eee eee eee eee ese «Laid up. 
Courier 14. ese see nee vee eee owe uid up, 
Flintshire... ... .. ee. Thomas... ... ..Kobe. 
Hiroshima Maru .. Furber ... ... Shanghai. 


Kanonpawa Maru ... Jrummond ~ 


Maaailin wee eee eee eee eee ene ... Laid up. 
Meiji Maru... ww. ae Peters 21. cee ave 
Menzaleh... -. ... «« Pasqualini ... ... 
Malacca ar . Edmond rT 

Niigatn Mara... ven see eee oes LOKOBKa, 
Sea Gull eve eee oes Acfort een eee ee 

Tanais ... ou. wee noe eYMICr wu. ee cee 
Toyoshima Munru ... «. Thompson ... ... 

Taihei Maru «» Hubenet wis Sees 

SAILING SBIPS. 

Caroline eee aoe eee 35 Miiller eee eee eee 

Charles L. Peurson ... 666 Swain de> 202 

Devann ... 850 May eee oe Kobe, 
John Mackenn... ... 198 ere” aes 


ee 36 Hoffman 


Jupiter S06 
25 Johnson eee, “ae 


Lottie 


Mary Jume ... 156 Brinkmeir ... ... 
Ruynk wwe wee 100 Gall eae 
Stonewall Jackson ...1103 Arbecam 

Tori 55 Williams ese 


Willard G. Patten we 516 Connor ... ee ase 
VESSELS OF WAR IN HARBOR. 


H. B. M. corvette ... Modeste .» Captain Buller. 
French corvette ... LaClocheterie. Captain Brennier. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
Trains leave Shinbasi ( Yedo) at the following hours :— 





A.M. A.M. A.M, A.M. NOON. 
7.0 8.15 9.30 10.46 12.0 
PM. PM. PM. PM. PM. PM, P.M. P.M. 
115 2.30 3.45 5.0 6.16 7.30 10.5 11.20 
Trains leave Yokohama at the following hours :— 
A.M, A.M. A.M. A.M. P.M. 
7.1 8.19 9.34 10.49 12.4 
P.M. P.M. P.M. %-P.M. P.M. P.M, P.M. P.M. 
1.19 2.34 3.49 54 £6.19 7.34 10.9 11.28 
THE FPOLDTOW LIN CG 
IS AN 


“@ EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 


“JT must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
medicine for me, andI certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
sleep anda good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills, 
1 I am 78 years old. 

“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
f To the Proprietors of 


NORTON’S’ CAMOMILE FILLS, London. 
January 13, 1877. 18ins. 








TRaVELULERS, Misstonariks & others, may employ their Jeisure 
time pleasantly §* profitably, by collecting rare bullerflies. Forward 
(freight unpaid.) folded up separately in paper. in cigar boxes. 
Best prices remitted for perfect specimens, Collecting apparatus 
sent f-ee to those who furnish reference to D. G. RUTHERFORD, 
(Horniman's Museum.) Forest Hill, Lonp-y, (Apvr.j 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 








IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Our market continues dull and most quotations are nominal. 
Grey Shirtings :— 
7 \bs. 38} yds. 39 in. per poe.... $1.40 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 


8 Ibe. 384 yde. 44 in »  « 190 to 240] 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 385 in. perpee. ... .. 2.20 to 2.40 

Slbs.4to 83 Ibe. 384 ,, 389 in. » oo 160 to 2.40| Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80in. 2—3 Ib. per lb.... 0.65 to 0.95 

9 lbs. 884 ,, 44in. » eo 2.15 to 265 | Black Velvets Seu) cope" -e@ei eee eee Sane. 00 9.00 40-8.76 

T. Cloth 7ibs, 24 , 82in, 3 ,, . 140 to 1.60] English Drills 15 ths. 40 yde,80in. ... ... 2... 2.55 to 2.65 

6lbs. 24 4, 382in, 4, .. 1.10 to 1.25 | Taffachelass 12 yds, 48 in.... ... .. 1.90 to 2.10 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 14. cee one vee one Por picul,,. $2800 to 82.00 | No. 88 to 42 1. ace one ave oe PEF Picul,,.. $86.00 to 40,00 
No. 28 to S32 ou. vee cee eee ove POF Picul... $30.50 to 35.50 Reverse Twist ,.. ... 16-24 ,.. »9 oe $81.00 


Woollens.—There has been lately a slight improvement in the condition of our market for some days 
past,and Mousseline de Laines seemed to be attacting more attention from our buyers, but prices have not 
recovered sufficiently to decide holders in effecting fresh sales, and are even weaker again at the close. English 
Goods remain also very dull, with the exception of good Black Italian Cloth and light weight Blankets, which 
finds buyers at prices quoted below. 


Plain Orleans... ... .. 40—42 yde. 832in. ... £75 to 6.75 Figured Mousselinede Laine ...80 yds. 80in... 0.25 to 0.80 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yds. 81 in. ... $25 to 5.25 | Multicolored si 30 yds. 30 in... 0.80 to 0,86 
Shimagoro a... nee nee 80 yds. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 6.25 | Cloth,all wool plain or fancy ...48in. to 52in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ... .. S80 yds. 82in. ... 024 to 0.88 Presidents vee eee «oe 4 in. to B6 in... 0.75 to 0.80 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yde.82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots coe see eee) oe OS in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.60 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—658 yde. 81 in. ...16 50 to 17.50 Union... ... a =... 56 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan... ... ... 22—380 yds, $2 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 lbs....perlb ... 0.42 to 0.48 
Plain Mousseline de Laine —30 yds. 80 in. ... 0.17 to 0.19 





Sugar.—The market is dull, as there is no enquiry of any moment, but prices remain unchanged. 


Sugar: —Takao in bag see vee eee ove we POF picul,,.$4.20 | China No. 4 Kook-fah 4... 4. ose eee oe DOF picvl,.. $5.80 
oo «ss Ete basket 2... cco cee nce ace ts ... $3.90 | » No.5 Kong-fun  ...) 20. cee cee ia : : 90 


Taiwanfooin bag... ... ee eee vee oe eee BGK gg |= NOW 6 E-pak 0... 0c. ce cee tee ane : «$4.20 
do. in basket... ... 1... see eee op --$3.75 | Swatow Brown ... 0 ... sss cee cee cue ate gy ene $8.0 
China No 1 Ping-fah ees eee eee eee ” ... $7.50 Daitong eee eee eee eee eve eee eee eve ” «0 $3.60 
» No. 2Ching-pak ... ow 9) eo $6.80 Jupan Rice one ats oe cee tte ee wee 8.10 to $2.26 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... ws se » «$6.10 ! Kerosene Oil 1. ws es $4.70 


Kerosene Oil.—Stocks are over 50,000 cases, and 25,000 are reported shipped and shipping from 
Shanghai. Native stocks having run down, hand to mouth operations continue at quotations, 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—Onur last fortnightly report, dated 11th instant, was to the following effect : 


The advices received from Europe since the 26th ultimo had continued favorable, when a telegram, 
dated London, the 8th instant, reported business quiet, and disappointed the anticipation of increased firm- 
ness at home for the beginning of the year. ‘Transactions on this side, notwithstanding the New Year's 
festivities and puzzling fluctuations in the rate of exchange, have been fairly active, and prices have advanced 
fally $30. Settlements are about 400 bales of Hanks and 200 of other sorts, leaving a ‘stock of 2,000 bales. 

The shipments of the fortnight are 729 bales, making the total export since lst July 18,579 bales, 
against 9,664 last year for the corresponding period. 


At Exchange At Exchange At Exchange At Exchange 
4/2} in London. 5.87 at 6 ms. in Lyons. 4j23 in London. 5.37 at 6m.s. rang dae 
Hanks.—Best No.1 & 2...$870 to 890 32/5 to 33/1 90to 92 | Hamatski No. 1 & 4nom..$520 to 620 20/ to 28/6 55to 65 
é Good No.2 ...$840 to 860 31/4 to 82/1 87to 89 | Kakeda—Erxtra ............$950 85/3 97 
. Mediam No. 24..$800 to 830 29/10to31/ 88 to 68 a Best vaca seen $900 to 980 83/6 to 84/6 98to 96 
- ‘mon. No 3 9 edium to Good..$830 to 860 31/ to32/l1 86to 89 
Inferior No 4h 35 9700 to 780 26/4 to29/2 73to8l |p, Bille .....s.00040..8900 to 1000 33/6 to87/ 98 to 102 


Oshiu—Best 0... $800 to 830 29/10 to 31/ 88 to 86 
n Medium to Good ...$740 to 780 27/8 to 29/2 77 to 81 


Silk Worms’ Eggs.—Final statistics regarding the total export of this season will appear in our 
next. Meanwhile we may confidently state that they will not materially differ from the figures given in our 
report of the 26th ultimo. Shipments since that date have been quite insignificant. 


Since the above was written arrivals have been 75 bales, and deliveries 190 piculs, a large portion of 
which has already been rejected after inspection. Prices have receded $30 to $50, and they are tending further 


downwards, ra gle 
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Tea,—The market for the closing week has been quiet, though rather more business has been done than 
during the previous week. Prices remain much the same, but some amount of irregularity exists owiug to the 
exigencies of holders. 

Settlements amount to 1,200 piculs, and arrivals somewhat under that quantity. 

Stocks are light and mostly composed of low classes, but it is possible that some amount of Finest and 
Choice Teas have been held back, under the idea of obtaining fancy prices a little later on in the season, but yet 
little or no chance remains that rates for these can rule higher than current during October and November, and 
thus native dealers will have overheld the market. 


Common eee ese coe eee eee eee 080 8 see $10.00 to 13.00 Fine @e0 eee 


Good Common ... o.. oe sue eevee eee: 18.00 to 15.00 Finest =... wee es ale esse tease § Nominal, 
Medium =. ae vee eee eee nee eee eee 16.00 to 18.00 Choice — ogy vay see nte eet tee we 
Good Medium eee eee eee eee eee aoe eee 19.00 to 23.00 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—Rates during the past week have been pretty steady, with, however, but very little doing. 


Rates close as follows :— On SHANGHAI—Bank sighit. .........ccscssoeecee eee T4 
StERLINe—Hank 6 months’ sight.............0000. 4s. 3d. 3 Private 10 days sighit..........000. 75 
= Bank Bills on demand.,.......0+ «. 4s. 23d. On New York—Bank Bills on demand......... 100 
9% Private 6 months’ sight...... ......48. 3$d. e 30 days sight Private.............0 1024 
Om Panis—Bank Sight .........cscesecsseeserecseD,20 Ox San Francisco—Bunk Bills on demand......101 
9 Bank 6 months’ sight............. 5,874 - $0 days sight Private......... 108 
.” Private 6 ms. sight......-...cc0008 5.45 Rinsat sss cesaceescrsac-ceavoiessavaantveasaveceteosae eesti 400 
Ox Honexora—Bank sight..........ccceeew. oo Par. Gold. Ven ocscicivsnnsaanssecasncscsncdedscacsceessesssae: 405 
53 Private 10 days’ sight........0.....1 % dis. . 
INSURANCE, MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Phenix Fire Insurance (|The North British and Mercantile 
Company, Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1782. OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
e Established 1809. 
The Manchester Fire Insurance et "adpen aoe 
Company, a ca ie ia 
ESTABLISHED 1824. Ts undersigned have been appointed the Com 
pany’s Agents at this Port, and are authorised 





HE UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po 
licies for large amounts, on Buildingsand Content | ° 
in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren 


to accept up to $50,000, on First Class risks at the rate 
D 


One and a-half per Cent per Annum. 





rates of premium. FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Co. 
KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co, | - Aseaie 
Agents, No. 89, Yokohama, ~ Yokohama, July 10, 1871. 
Yokohama, June 3, 1874. ti. 
—_—_______——_——————_— | NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
Scottish Commercial Insurance, COMPANY 
Company. 


ple FIRE AND LIFE. 


Capital 1,000,000 Sterling. 





TT undersigned are prepared to accept Fire and 
Life risks on bebalf of this Company and settle all 


6 Bae Undersigned have been appointed Agents for | claims thereon. 





Yokohama, and are prepared to issue Fire Po- STRACHAN & THOMAS, 
licies to the extent of $10,000 on each risk. Yokohama, January 19, 1872.. 
si Royal Exchange Assurance 


Yokohama, July 12 1871. é 
ae Corporation. 


UNION INSURANCE) estastisned BY cHaRTER 


A.D. 1720. 
SOCIETY cul laa The London & Lancashire Fire 





E undersigned having been appointed Agents for Insurance Company. 
the above, are prepared to accept 
HE UNDERSIGNED are prepared t t 
M A. R I N E Rk I S K S, RISKS AGAINST FIRE, in the Shave mck: 


tioned Companies at current Rates. 
Ao er ee BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 
ADAMSON, BELL & Co. Agents, 


Yokohama, July 22, 1875. Yokohama, June 24, 1875. 
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INSURANCE. 


LONDON. 
ASSURANCE 


CORPORATION. at Current Rates. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
CHARTER. 
A.D. 1720. 


CS ene 


HE ondersigned Agents beg to announce that this 
Corporation having already reduced their PREMIA 
FOR YOKOHAMA last year, they continue to charge 


the following Rates :— 
Gopowns, Firet-CLags...... 12 Months...1} per Cent. 


Tt) 9? 8 =———i“‘(ié‘é OH 6 ” Pere ” 
a eae . - oe 2 
. ee ee kes ‘ 

ce adn! 10 Days....... ae 


They now Oharge, mz :— 


DWELLING Houses § FirsT-Cuiass P.A «....2$ per Cent. 
in the Settlement | SECOND-CLass ,, 3 


DWELLING HovuseEs { FrrstT-CLass P. A. 22.00. 
on the Blnuff........ ) SECOND-CLaas ,, 


GUTSOHOW & Oo., 
Agents. 
Yokohama, December 16, 1871. 
Yangtze Insurance Association 


of Shanghai. 


Seecce 99 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, TLS. 600,000 





peuces granted on MARINE RISKS, to all part® 
of the world at Current Rates. 


From this date a return of THIRTY-THREE and 
ONE-THIRD per cent. (334 per cent.) will be allowed 
on the premia of all LOCAL RISKS accepted by this 
Association. 

NO POLICY FEES CHARGED. 


WALSH, HALL & Oo., 
Agents. 


Yokohama, February 9, 1874. tf, 


ee 


Guardian Fire and Life Assurance 
Company. 
DonDpvoDon=. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


Total Invested Funds.....£38,000,000 
Total Annual Income......£ 400,000 





© Bias Undersigned having been appointed Agents 
at Yokohama are prepared to Issue Polices AGA- 
INST FIRE, on the usual Terms. 

Concurrent Insurances require endorsement on the 
Policies of this Company only when specially called for 
by the Agents. 

SMITH, BAKER & Co. 


Yokohama, October 27, 1873. 


Google 


INSURANCE. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Eire Insurance Company. 





HE UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent 
to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 


E. L. B. McMAHON. 
3ms. 


“SCHWEIZ” 
Marine Insurance Company in 
Zurich, 


TT UNDERSIGNED have been appointed Agents 
at Yokohama for the above Company and are pre- 
pared to accept MARINE RISKS at current rates. 


VALMALE, SCHOENE & MILSOM. 
Yokohama, December 6, 1876. 


LANCASHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Yokohama, July 18, 1874. 








Yedo “Agency. , 


F. C. HAYES, 
Sub-Agent, 
8, Owari cho, Nichome. 
Yokohama, December 1, 1876. 2ms. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN JANUARY, 


PRICH 2 DODLDUARS. 


The Audie Directory, 


FOR YOKOHAMA AND TOKIO. 








f ps entreaties of the general Directory which 

forms the indispensable requisite of the Merchant’s 
office, the want has long been felt of one more exclusively 
devoted to social purposes, and containing such useful 
local information as the demands of daily life involve. The 
Ladies’ Directory, now about to be published, claims te 


supply that want. 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE. 
Yokohama, December 21, 1876. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
(LIMITED.) | 





f ars Undersigned is prepared to receive messages for 

transmission to any part of the World to which 
there is telegraphic communication from Japan. Passen- 
gers wishing to telegraph their safe arrival in Europe from 
this, can do so on payment at this office of the sum of $6. 
Arrangements are being made to extend this system to 
other countries. 

E. L. B. McMAHON, 
Agent, No. 32. 
Yokohama, April 25, 1874. tf, 
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INSURANCE. 
THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CAPITAL 


TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 
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INSURANCE. 


The “Java” Sea and Fire 
Insurance Company. 
BATAVIA (JAVA). 


The Second Colonial Sea & Fire 
Insurance Company, 


BATAVIA, JAVA. 





0 ie undersigned, having been appointed Agent at 
Yokohama for the above Company, is prepared 


One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” :—|,, accept Marine Riske at current rates. 


vide, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 
he Exchequer made in the House of Commons on 7th 
March, 1864 ( Times 8th March, 1864). 
CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne’s 
uare, Manchester with branch offices at 
14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 
Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 
And Newcastle. 


J Ba UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of 
Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above 
mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issue 
Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current 


" MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 
Yokohama, November 20, 1875. 


THE 


MERCHANTS 


MARINE INSURANCE GCO., 
LONDON. 





A 





HAvye¢ been appointed Agents for the above Com- 
pany, we are prepared to grant Policies on 
MARINE RISKS, at the current rates. 


MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 


Yokohama, 19th November, 1875. 


NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, 1t is 
provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annum, One-fourth of 
the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have 
been made during the year. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
LONDON. 








ESTABLISHED 1710 





6 Riga Managers of the Sun Fire Office have constituted 

and appointed the Undersigned as their Attorneys, 
to ssue PoLicizs oF INSURANCE against FrReE, on BUILD- 
1na@s, MERCHANDISE, and other property in this settle- 
ment and on Su1Ps in harbour, to the extent of $20,000 
on first class risks, and to adjust Claims which may 


accrue on the same. 
WILKIN & ROBISON. 
10, 187 


Yokohama Octo 
enece 


NO POLIOY FEES OHARGED. 
J. Pz. VON HEMERT. 


Yokohama, April 9, 1878. 12ms. 


Staffordshire Fire Insurance Con- 
pany (Limited.) 
Le UNDERSIGNED has appointed Mr. J. L. O 


EYTON sub-agent at Tokio for the above Com- 
pany from this date. 





E. L. B. McMAHON, 
Agent. 


Yokohama, June 20, 1876. lw. 





Transatlantische Feuer 
Versicherungs Actien Gesellschaft 
in Hamburg. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


One Million Prussian 
Thalers. 


HE COMPANY, having made arrangements of 
the participation in each risk, with eight Re-In 
surance Companies representing an aggregate Capita 
of SIX MILLION PRUSSIAN THALERS, is there- 
by enabled to offer ample security. 


Capital : 








POLICIES AGAINST FIRE, 
the extent of $45,000 in ONE RISK, issued at ourrent 
rates. 
L. KNIFFLER & Oo. 


Agents. 
Yokonama, July 16, 1879. 


La Compagnie Lyonnaise 
d’Assurances Maritimes, (Limited.) 


Incorporated with le Lloyd Francais and la Compan! 





Francaise d’Assurances Maritimes. 


Aggregate Capital, Fes. 17,000,000. 


f Ree undersigned have been appointed Agents for the 

above Company, aud are prepared to accept 
MARINE RISKS to all parts of the world, at current 
rates. 





No Policy Fees charged. 
HECHT, LILIENTHAL & Oo, 
Yokohama, July lst, 1871. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


~ BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 





M4; ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 

IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 

The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 

The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 


ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 
EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR -J)APAN. 
NOTICE 
OTICE. 


HE Partnership heretofore existing between Epwop. 

Z. Hotme, Cuaries Ryitey, FREpDK. RIinGer anid 

J. CARRICK Situ, under the name of HOLME, RYLEY 

& Co. London, and HOLME, RINGER & Co. Nagasaki, 
has this day been dissolved by efflux of time. 


HOLME, RINGER & Co. 


Nagasaki, lst January, 1877. 


d. w. & m. 





EFERRING to the above, the undersigned will carry 
on business in Nagasaki from and after this date 
under the style and name of 


HOLME, RINCER & CO. 


FREDERICK RINGER. 
J. CARRICK SMITH. 
4w, 


k. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


WILDEN WORKS, 
STOURPORT, BNGLAND. 


SHEET IRON, 


BRANDED 
‘‘ BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND ‘‘ SEVERN.” 


TIN PLATES, 


1 9 
BRANDED FP & WB” s*witDEN,” “UNICORN,” 
“ARLEY @2,” “ STOUR.” 


Nagasaki, Ist January, 1877. 


Stamping Sheets, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 
and Close A nnealed, 


Export Agents— 





srooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 


52ius, 


‘Google 


Jauuary 13, 1877, 


——— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purist articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium ner any deleterious drug, therefore the mort delicate can 
take them with perfect confidence. ‘Their beneficial effect is speedy 
and certain This old unfailing family remedy is daily recommend d 
by the inmost eminent Physicians Px the cure of 

COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 

KEATING’S COUGIL LONZENGES are pre 
KeaTinG, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sol 
in bottles. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


Ps Made narra VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 

and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for children. Sold in Vottles by all Chemiste. 


CAUTION,.—4®& The public are requested hes EET 
to observe that ull the above preparations bear & 

rHomas |S 
EXPORT CHEMIST \ 


Indents for pure Drugs 


red by Tuomas 
by all Cheinists, 





the Trade Mark as herein shown. 
KEATING, LONDON, 
AND DRUGGIST. 
and Chemicals carcfully executed. 
September 30, 1876. 


TRADE M a RK. 
26ins. 


CAUTION. 
J, & F. MARTELL’S BRANDY, 


It having come to our knowledge that spurious imitations are 





imported, Consumers should be careful to see that they obtain the 
genuine article with our Brand, which is to be had of all respectable 
Dealers. Agents: Matthew Clark & Sons, 72, Great Tower Street 


London, 
MARTELL & Co. 


(52 i ins, 


March 4, 1876 
A STHMA AND 





HRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
The most effectual remedy will be found to be 
LD eens TATULA, 
prepared in all forms, for smoking and inhalation, 
by 
NAVORY & MOORE, 


143, New Bond-street, London, and sold by them, 
and all Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 


June 24, 1876. lf. 26ins. 













<2 re THE o 
BEST SEEDS 
ARE CROWN ANDO SUPPLIED BY 


SUTTON & SONS 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


BEST 
FLOWER SEEDS 
FARM SEEDS poitvedl 
GRASS SEEDS ONLY. 


DELIVERED FREE TO ANY PORT IN ENCLAND 


PRICED LISTS POST FREE. 
TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


NO AGENTS. 


SEE TRADE MARK ON EVERY PACKET 
A REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY EVERY ORDER 
PROMPT DISPATCH CUARANTEED. 


PACKETS 

SPECIALLY VEG E er. LE. SEEDS 
na mea FLOWE ER S$ EEDS, 

FOR EVE 10/6 2i/- 42/- RAs 105{- EACH 
CLIMATE. FARM & ¢ & GRASS SEEDS 






4#00/- & UPWAROS 
EACH asucweeeur oon i Sok BEST AND 
MOST SUITABLE KINDS, 


SUTTON & SONS Tue Queens sEEDSMEN 
x READING.Near LONDON.ENGLAND. 4, 


N.B.—Messrs. Strto.s’ Catalogues may be 
obtu‘ned at the Oilice of this Journal. 


July 15, 1876, Qucea month, Qing 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
THURSTON & Co, 


CATHHRINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER, 


BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 





Rilliard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters, 


By APPOINTMENT TO 





H. R. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, &c., &c. 
Established 1814. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW BILLIARD BALL, 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IVORY; 
DOES NOT CRACK OR CHIP. 


MADRAS—Messrs. McDoWELL & Co. 

CALCUTTA—Messrs. MACKENZIE, LYALL & Co. 

 SHANGHAI—Messrs, Hat, & Hotitz. 
Yokohama, August 12, 1876. 


oe ae 


52ins. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vie SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
_ OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1848. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, tontaining full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 
‘Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-urms, Preserved Provisions, 


Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 
Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 


Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 
Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the ““Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2} per cent. 

Price Lists cau be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Hnglishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less thun 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not excoading fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at wunifurm charge of 1s» 

er 1b. 
. Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 
60 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anv 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
March 4, 1876, 02 ing, | 


| 


Google 


—-_—_ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 
Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBaIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOOCKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 
SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
VORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 
LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSIIIRE SAUCK. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse § Blackwell on the 
Labels, Cork: and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


June 1, 1876, 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘' Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintuined by the use of these Pills. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKKER, 

in his work entitled “‘Lhe Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “ 1 
‘fordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
* Doctor, and that [had the best medicines at the servica of the 
‘sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘* properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Js « certuin remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, und ulcerations of all 
kinds It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, aud in arresting and aubduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in hia account of his extraordinary traveis in’ China, published in 





12ms. 





WW7i, sava—" TT hod with me a quantity of Holluway’s Ointment. I 
“gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude 4 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“Gn upon us, uaealat last a tea-spoontul cf Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became su great 


“that Twas obliged tu luck up the small remaining stock” 
Sold by all Chemistsand Medicine Vendors throughont the World 


May 17th, 1878, tf. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effluxion. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


MARRIAGE. 

On the 16th instant, at Christ Church, Yokohama, by the Rev. 
W. F. H. Garratt, assisted by the Rev. John Piper, Gavin 
ParRKER Ness, Barrister of the Middle Temple, to Frances 
DrumMonpD, eldest daughter of William Walter Cargill, Esq. 


Notes of the Week. 








The greatest commotion has been caused among the employ¢s 
of the Government by the recent measure dismissing the 
greater part of them. A large proportion will necessarily be re- 


appointed, but the above course has been adopted in order to 


facilitate the reconstruction of the public departments on a 
reformed scale. 





In our issue of the 16th December we called attention in ashort 
note to the hardship under which the farmer labours in having 
to dispose of his rice within a certain limited time, and in such 
a market only as the circumscribed means of transport at his 
command will enable him to avail himself of, whereby he is 
forced to sell his grain at such disadvantages as make the pay- 
ment of the land-tax in money, as recently ordered by the Go- 
vernment, a greater burden upon him than was ever contem- 
plated, and one naturally likely to give rise to great discontent 
andasense of injustice inflicted. At that time we suggested that 
some means should be devised by the Government for extend- 
ing financial assistance to the farmer, by offering him facili- 
ties for storing his rice in Government establishments until 
opportunity should offer for disposing of it on favourable 
terms, after having obtained such an advance on it as should 
enable him at once to pay the tax due. We are happy to 
learn from the native papers that some such arrangements 
have been made within the last few days, by direction of the 
Government, and a branch office instituted, under the super- 
vision of the Finance Minister, for providing establishments 
for the reception of grain on storage, on which the requisite 
advance in money can be made. 





It is important that the issues connected with the case 
lately tried by the U.S. Consul-General—the Tikid Fu v. 
J. M. Batchelder—should not be complicated by any mis- 
apprehensions regarding the facts. In its last issue the Tolio 
Times, commenting upon the case, says :— 


A plan was devised by which, it was thought, the underlying diffienlty 
could be effectually swept away, and the particular interests of all 
parties conserved. It was agreed to by the Ministers, and was submitted 
to the Foreign Department of the government, Its provisions were 


Digitized by Coc gle 


simple. The full amount of rent due was to be paid, up to a fixed date, 
A reduction of fifty per cent. was afterwards to be allowed to the present 
holders of premises in Tsukiji.* The agreement of 1870, and other 
kindred agreements were to be considered at an end, so that the govern- 
ment should be subject to no question or remonstrance, for the future, 
as to its right to admit foreigners to residence in any place. 

This is quite a mistake. No such plan was ever submitted 
to the Ministers, and even had this been the case, there is the 
gravest reason for doubting whether they would have accepted 
it, as the general conditions on which foreigners occupy land 
in Japan are moderately satisfactory, and extremely so at 


Kobé. 





It is with sincere regret that we have to record the death of 
Commander ©, W. Jones, R.N., Director of the Imperial 
Naval College. His health had for some time been such as to 
cause considerable anxiety to his friends, and he was seized 
about three weeks back with an attack of paralysis. Grave 
as it was, there seemed grounds for hoping that he could 
regain his strength. But the disease gained the mastery and 
he died on Monday last. He was held in high esteem by the 
Japanese authorities of the department in which he served, 
and regarded with sincere affection by all whom he com- 
manded. He was zealous in the discharge of his duties, 
and his amiable disposition endeared him to the large circle of 
friends who now mourn his early death at the age of thirty- 
four. He was attended to the grave with every token of 
respect which his character, position and the occasion demand- 
ed. 





We sincerely hope the Japanese will not be misled by the 
sentimentalisms of an entirely false and exploded political 
economy in their endeavours to improve the condition of this 
country. If they are taught to believe, and should believe, 
that a nation forfeits its right to independence because it can- 
not supply itself with everything which it requires, they will 
soon get into a hopeless state of muddle. Has the com- 
mercial system of any country in the world had the success 
of that of England? England at this moment is bursting 
with wealth, prosperity, security, independence and everything 
which can render the life of a nation desirable, and yet 
importing eatables—the actual necessities of every day life— 
to the extent of over £30,000,000 annually, Tell Englishmen 
that they have thereby forfeited their right to independence, 
and they don’t argue about it. They simply laugh. 





In a comparatively recent number of the Economist—which 
however we have vainly endeavoured to find—there was an 
article showing wherein lay the fallacy of the well-known 
exception J. S. Mill made to the doctrines of free trade of 
which he was one of the chief apostles. In this exception 
he argued that, in the early history of a nation’s trade, a 
protective tariff might legitimately be resorted to in order 
to foster the growth of its manufactures. The editor of 
the Economist disputes and disproves this, and there is 
hardly a higher living authority. We will endeavour to 
reproduce the argument next week. 





Mr. MeMahon, Renter’s Agent at this port, has prepared 
a circular which he is about to issue to the mercantile 
community and others of Yokohama and T6kid, inviting 
subscriptions for the purpose of reviving the service of 

* Not a reduction of fifty per cent, on ground rent in Tsukiji generale 
ly, but a reduction only for grounds already occupied. 

Original from 
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political telegrams which was discontinued on account of the 
great loss involved in supplying such news. We can only hope 
that Mr. MacMahon will be successful in his efforts, asthe want 
of the latest telegraphic news from the world outside Japan 
is sincerely felt by all residents here, especially at such an 
important political crisis as at present prevails in Europe. 





The state opening of the section of railway between Kidto 
and Osaka will take place early next month under the im- 
mediate auspices of the Mikado. Invitations to join in the 
ceremony have been issued to the Foreign Ministers. His 
Majesty leaves for Kiéto on or about the 22nd instant. 





Particulars will be found elsewhere of a fire which broke out 
on Sunday morning last and destroyed several buildings in the 
Main Street, including the store occupied by Messrs. Lane 
Crawford & Co. The Insurance offices suffer to the extent 
of about $170,000. 





Dr. Dresser, on whose mission to this country we made some 
remarks in a recent issue, was presented to His Majesty the 
Mikado this afternoon. 





The departure of the Mitsu Bishi 8. 8. Oo.’s steamer Nevada 
for Shanghai and ports has been postponed from Wednesday, 
the 24th, to Friday the 26th instant. 





From the “‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 15th. 

At half-past one on Saturday night smoke was observed to 
issue from the house on lot No. 59, the lower story of which is 
occupied by Messrs. Kelly & Co. and Mr. Geffeney, and the 
upper story by the Chamber of Commerce. An alarm was 
immediately given, and the bell of the Roman Catholic Chapel 
at once summoned assistance. When the engines arrived on 
the spot it was found that the fire had obtained a complete 
hold on the building where it had originated, and was spreading 
to the adjoining one in the occupation of Messrs. Stillfried & Co., 
the photographers. This it soon became apparent was 
doomed, so efforts were directed to endeavour to save Measrs. 
Lane, Crawford & Co's store, and to prevent the fire extending 
in the opposite direction to the No. 28, and across the street 
to the Chartered Mercantile Bank aud the building formerly 
occupied by the Deutsch Bank. The heat was so intense that 
at one time great fears were entertained for all these buildings, 
and more than once Messrs. Wetmore & Co.’s house at No. 28 was 
on fire, but fortunately the flames were prevented from taking 
a hold on that building or extending across the road. By this 
time sailors from the Modeste and Japanese men-of-war in the 
harbour were landed and rendered most efficient service in salv- 
ing property, and doing all that was possible to prevent the fire 
spreading. No efforts, however, could save Messrs. Lane 
Crawford & Co’s. The windows of the upper story of the store 
and the office soon caught fire, and quickly spread to all parts 
of the building, while the bakehouse and outhouses rapidly 
caught fire and were destroyed. All the books, papers, etc., 
belonging to the firm were saved, and much of the stock, 
which was carried to Lot No. 9. The new fire well at the 
Roman Catholic Chapel was found to be of great ser- 
vice, as from it the principal supply of water was obtained, 
while a section of hose was led down to the sea for a 
further supply. About three o’clock Messrs Lane, Crawford 
& Co's large building was one mass of flame, and as the interior 
of the building was consumed the stone walls at the sides and 
back fell with a crash, but the front wall was left standing by 
itself—a source of danger to all who had occasion to pass,—while 
every now and then an explosion—whether of gunpowder, 
spirits, or kerosene oil 1s uncertain—would take place. The 
large two storied godown at the rear of the store next caught 
fire, and as it was impossible to bring the engines to bear on 
it, the fire had its own way unchecked, but was fortunately 
prevented from spreading beyond this building, and by half- 
past fonr all serious apprebensious of it extending further 
happily ceased. At one time great fears were entertained that 
Messrs. Ahrens & Co,'s premises on lot No. 29 would catch 


, Google 


fire ; and Messrs. Reiss & Co.'s buildings on lot No. 30 were 
also in danger, and it was found advisable to remove the 
books of the firm to a place of safety. Fortunately a judi- 
cious use of water, and the employment of coolies to ex- 
tinguish the flakes of fire which were flying about, avert- 
ed this danger, and the direction of the wind prevent- 
ed the flames communicating to the row of new buildings on 
Lot No. 60. At the Chartered Mercantile Bank a small private 
engine was brought to bear on the dangerous wooden eaves of 
that building, except at such time when the inexperience of those 
handling the hose led them to play on the crowd in the street, 
and a stream of water was now and than directed on the blistered 
front of the old Neutsch Bank. The front wall of Messrs. Lane, 
Crawford & Co.’s store did not fall until after six o'clock, 
and although the fire might have been considered as then sub- 
dued, it was yet necessary that the engines should continue 
to play on the mass of fire which was still raging beneath 
the debris of the fallen buildings. Indeed, this was done all 
yesterday, and even now the fire is not entirely extinguished. 

All the buildings which were destroyed were insured, as was 
also Messrs. Lane, Crawford & Co.’s stock, and the property 
of the Chamber of Commerce other sufferers by the fire, and 
the total amount of the loss cannot be under $200,000. The 
offices on whom the principal share of the loss will fall are the 
Phoenix, North British and Mercantile, Manchester, Scottish 
Imperial, China Fire and Staffordshire. Messrs. Stillfried & 
Co. succeeded in saving some few things, and the safes of 
the Chamber of Commerce were secured the next day, 
but all the stock and effects belonging to Messrs. Kelly & Co. 
and Mr. Geffeney were lost. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The use of native oil for lamps in the soldiers’ barracks has 
been substituted for kerosine, as experience in the use of the 
latter has proved it to be dangerous. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
On the 15th instant the Emperor will perside over the 
Genro-In, on the resumption of business for the present year. 


From the same. 
We hear that several changes will take place among the 
local officials. 


From the same. 

Twelve telegrams were received from Kumamoto by the 
Government on the 12th instant, but as to what they refer 
is unknown. 


From the same. 

We have received telegraphic advice that some trouble has 
arisen in the province of Mino, but that a force of police has 
been despatched to suppress it. 


Tuesday, 16th. 
It appears that the fire at Iseché, Tobé, which broke out at 
6.25 p.m. on the 14th instant, destroyed twenty houses before 
it was extinguished. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The insurgents of Kumamoto, Akidzuki, and Yamaguchi 
who were sentenced to hard labour exceeding the term of 
five years, in number about 60, will shortly be sent to Sapporo 
in the Island of Yezo, for the purpose of being employed in 
making roads, and other labour required for opening up the 
country. 


From the same. 

A laboratory for the assay of metals having been erected at 
the Kaisei Gakko, the upper students in chemistry are now 
studying that process. 


OE eee 





From the same. 

The Kogaku-rio and the Seisaku-rio, belonging to the 
Kobusho Department, have been amalgamated under the de- 
nomination of the Kosaku-kioku. 





From the Wainiché Shimbun. 

The sulphuric acid manufactured at the Osaka Mint is gra- 
dually finding an increasing sale. Not long ago five thousand 
jars were sold in China, and moreover there is large demand 
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for it in various parts of the country. 
average a value of 80,000 yen. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The various Rio (sub-departments) are to be abolished, 
and the business that was hitherto transacted by them will 
hereafter be done at such Kioku (bureau or office) as the 
Cabinet Ministers may be pleased to direct. All 
officials below the rank of Daijo will now be dismissed, 
but certain of them will be selected for re-appointment to the 
posts of Shoki-kuan (secretary) and Zoku-kuan (under 
secretary). Government officials will now rank as follows :— 
The Dai Shoki-:uan will be an official of the 4th class, with a 
salary of 200 yen per month; the Gon Dai-Shoki-kuan will be 
of the 5th class, with a salary of 150 yen per month; the Shé- 
Shoki-kuan of the 6th class with a salary of 100 yen per month, 
and the Gon Shé-Shoki-kuan of the 7thclass with a salary 80 yen 
per month. These are followed by the Zoku-kuan, of whom 
there are ten classes, the first being of the 8th class witha 
salary of 60 yen per month, and the lowest being of the 17th 
class with a salary of 12 yen per month. 


The monthly sales now 





Wednesday, 17th. 
The funeral of the late Commander C. W. Jones, BR. N., 
Director of the Imperial Naval College, will take place 
to-day at the cemetery. The funeral party will leave Shin- 
bashi station by the 12 o'clock train. Friends are invited 
to attend either at the Railway Station or the French 
hatoba. 


Dr. Murray, of the Kaisei Gakko, is to be honoured by an 
interview with the Mikado to-day. 


A small skating rink has been formed close to the Athletic 
Grounds at the end of the Rifle Range, but it not only labours 
under the disadvantage of being too small for the purpose, but 
proper attention has not been paid to it, so that the ice is in 
bad condition. As these skating rinks are well supported by 
foreigners, and involve little or no outlay for their construc- 
tion, and are, also, easily kept in order when once made, it is a 
matter for wonder that some of the farmers -have not endeav- 
oured to establish a rink which would be attractive from its size 
and condition, especially as the investment on their part would, 
withont doubt, proveremunerative. The state of the weather 
ia such that it would certainly be worth while for those foreign- 
ers who enjoy skating to take the matter in hand, and construct 
a commodious rink, which, moreover, if protected from the 
sun, as it might easily be done, would day by day-afford a 
source of enjoyment to many ladies of this settlement. 


The line between Kobe and Kidto is to be officially opened 
on the 2nd proximo in the presence of His Majesty the Mikado, 
and it is expected that several of the Foreign Ministers will be 
present at the ceremony. 


We have rarely seen so marked an improvement in amateur 
acting, as was to be noticed last night at the Gaiety Theatre, 
on the second performance of Cox and Box and The Critic. 
The fact that twenty-five minutes were saved in the time of 
representation would be alone, toan halitué of the theatres 
who had witnessed the first performance, sufficiently indicative 
of the direction in which advance had been made, and he would 
not bein error. Both pieces were played with a verve and 
aplomb which is wanting, even among professionals, on first 
nights; and as no improvement was possible in the practical de- 
partments of the stage, it is simply to the actors that last night's 
improvement was due. We must not be thought partial in 
giving special mention only to a few,—a correspondent has, 
lately, so amply reviewed the acting of all, that it is only ne- 
ceesary for us to say of most, that their performance was fully 
up to last Wednesday’s dramatic triumph. 

Mr. N. Lee, in Bouncer in the first piece, and as Dangle 
in the second, made a most remarkable advance. In Cox 
and Box he sang and acted with confidence and _ spirit; 
in The Critic, he was an absolutely different and_ totally 







occasion, but last night, they bustled through the ‘ business ’ 
with much more liveliness, and Mr. Newcome, particularly, 
gave us some excellent additions to his by-play. The exquisite 
‘Lullaby’ floated into every cranny of the house, and the ex- 
ecution of the two very difficult duets ‘Who are you, Sir,’ 
and ‘ Sixes’ was simply perfect. 

Sneer, like Dangle, was an advance on the first performance ; 


Puff was only not better, because he was just as good. In the 
burlesque, where all seemed more at ease, the specially notice- 


able improvement was in the performance of the gentleman 
who took the part of Leicester. He and the gallant Raleigh 
both looked, moved, and spoke like their prototypes and well de- 


served the thanks of their stage manager. Ji/burina was as pp- 


thetic, tender, and love-lorna maiden, her confidante as faithful a 
shadow as ever—the two amatory nieces as desperately jealous. 
The Beefeater, doubled with the part of Sir Fretful, being 
played by a veteran, hardly admitted of improvement on Mr. 
Toddles’ presentation of Wednesday ;. both parts were quite 
as well done as then. The audience seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy the piece, the first act quietly, the second more boister- 
ously ; and by midnight, the theatre was emptied of a crowd 
who went away thoroughly pleased with their night’s amuse- 
ment. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A foreigner has asked the Government to grant him per- 
mission to form a Company in Tékié, to be called the Hoken- 
sha, with a capital of 1,000,000 yen, for the purpose of 
constructing fire-proof warehouses at the five open ports, in 
which to receive goods for safe deposit. 


From the Hoéchi Shimbun. 

On account of the near departure of the Mikado for Kiéto, 
five kuazoku will start on the 17th instant from the capital 
for that city, for the purpose of making preparations for the 
reception of His Majesty. 


From the same. 

The Primary School of the Army Department has been 
abolished, and the students transfered to the Military Officer's 
School belonging to the same department. The usual annual 
addition of students will, for the present, be discontinued. 


From the same. 

Although the Government has taken immediate steps to 
reform the various public departments, the changes effected 
will not be sufficient to complete the decrease of expenditure 
rendered necessary by the late reduction of the land-tax, 80 
that it is expected that a further change will be made in the 
number of the ken in the empire, twelve more of which will 
be abolished or amalgamated with others, 


From the same. 

Less change has been made in the Post Office than in any 
other Government department, as only seven or eight officials 
belonging to it have been dismissed, though the salaries of all 
have been reduced, as elsewhere. 


Thursday, 18th. 

The funeral of the late Commander C. W. Jones R.N., Direc- 
tor of the Naval College at Tékid, took place at the cemetery 
yesterday afternoon. The funeral procession proceeded to the 
Shinbashi Station at Tékid for departure by the mid-day 
train, but owing to the unavoidable delay caused! by the 
necessity of providing extra carriages to accommodate the large 
number of friends, Naval officers, etc, who accompanied the 
remains, the train did not start until long after the usual time, 
a fact which made subsequent trains throughout the day half- 
an-hour late. On arrival at the Yokohama station the proces- 
sion was formed in order. First came the band of the Imperial 
Marines, playing the Dead March in “Saul,” then the coffin 
covered with the Union Jack, and placed on a gun carriage 
which was drawn by non-commissioned officers and men of 
the Naval Mission. Immediately following the coffin were a 
large number of friends of the deceased, among them being the 
British Minister, and then a large body of cadets from the 


unrecognizable Dangle from that of Wednesday, and made ; Naval College and Japanese Naval officers in full uniform, and 
a great deal more of the part. Messrs. Newcome and | finally Admiral Kawamura, Vice-Minister of Marine, and Ad- 
Fredericks could hardly sing better than on the former’ miral Nakamuda inacarriage. The procession proceeded along 
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Honch6-dori and the bund, and at the French hatoba was join- comply with this order, will be fined an amount not less than 


ed by Capt. Buller c.B. and several officers of H.M.S. Modeste, | five sen and not exceeding ten yen. 


together with a firing party from that vessel, who marched 
with reversed arms. The Rev. A. C. Shaw, of Tékié, who was 
waiting at the cemetery, read the burial service, and after the 
coffin had been lowered into the grave three volleys were fired 
over it. | 


H. I. A. Arisugawa no Miya, President of the Genro-In 
and other members of the Imperial family, together with many 
officials of the Imperial Household, left for Kobe in the Hiro- 
shima Maru yesterday afternoon en route for Kiéto, where 
they proceed to be in readiness to receive His Majesty the 
Mikado later on. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
Messrs. Shishido and Okubo Ichio were yesterday appoint- 
ed to the office of Gikuan of the Genro-In. 


From the same. 
The building formerly occupied of the Horaisha at Honché, 
T6kié, is now used as a school. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Their Excellencies Sanjé and Iwakura received a decoration 
of the first class on the 13th instant, in recognition of ten 
years continual public service. 


From the same. 

The drivers of the mail carts between Kiéto and Tékié have 
been permitted to carry pistols in case of their being at- 
tacked. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A few of the cadets of the Imperial Naval College are to be 
placed on board the Mitsubishi Company’s Mail steamers as 
midshipmen. 


From the same. 

Nagaoka, the leader of the party of samurai who cut 
down some policemen at Shianbashi, T5kié, died in prison on 
the 12th instant from a wound that he received when being 
arrested. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Mr. Makita, the editor of the Héchi Shimbun, was released 
from jail on the termination of his sentence of imprison- 
ment on the 4th instant, while Mr. Takasn, the editor of the 
Kofu Shimbun, was sentenced on the 12th instant to imprison- 
for fifty days for a breach of the Press-laws. 





Friday, 19th. 

The Chéya Shimbun gives the following account of changes 
which have taken place among the officials of the Chiba 
ken, which will give some ideaof the plan of reduction of ex- 
penditure which, it may be expected, will be adopted generally 
throughout the country. The Chéya adds that the an- 
nouncement of the changes was received by the populace 
with lively demonstrations of satisfaction. “ Officials of the 
8th class, hitherto in receipt of 70 yen per month, are to 
be reduced to the 9th class with a salary of 50 yen. Those 
of the 9th class who were formerly in receipt of 50 yen 
per month, are to be reduced to the 10th class with 40 yen 
per month; those of the 10th class in receipt of 40 yen 
per month to the 13th class with only 30 yen; those of the 
llth and 12th classes, hitherto in receipt of 30 and 25 
yen per month respectively, to the 15th class with 20 yen 
per month; those of the 13th class with 20 yen to the 16th 
class with 15 yen per month, while those of the 14th and 
15th classes, hitherto in receipt of 15 und 12 yen respectively, 
have been reduced to the 17th class with a monthly salary of 
12 yen.” 


From the [Tochi Shimbun. 
NotiFicaTion No. 5. 

It is hereby made known that when any one is prevented 
by sickness or any like cause from appearing when summon- 
ed by the Saibansho, he must make the same known before 
tho appointed time for his appearance. Any one failing to 
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Sany6 SaNneyosul, 
Prime Minister. 
Tékid, 17th January, 1877. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 
The position of officials of Fu and Ken has been settled in 
the following manner :— 
Fo, Ken, 
Chiji, Kenrei...will be of the 4th class, with a salary of 
250 yen per month. 
Gon-chiji, Gon-rei..will be of the 5th class, with a salary 
of 200 yen per month. 
The office of Sanji has been abolished in favour of Daz- 
shoki-kuan and Shoshoki-kuan. The former will be of the 6th 
class, and the latter of the 7th class. 


From the same. 
A large body of police constables, in charge of two ser- 
geants, will start for Kidto on the 19th instant. 


From the same. 

In the Judicial Department on the 17th instant, about 
twenty-five of the lower officials were re-appointed to their 
posts. 


From the same. 

All the officials of the Tékié Fu, with the exception of 
the Chiji and Sanji, have been dismissed, and such as are 
required for the business of the Fu will receive re-appoint- 
ments under the new regulations. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The officials of the Kaitakushi below the seventh rank have 
had both their rank and salaries reduced, as in other depart- 
ments. 


From the same. 

Mr. Mutsu Mumemitsu has been appointed to act as the 
Gicho of the Genro-In during the absence of H. I. H. Arisu- 
gawa no Miya. The Genro-Jn will commence its sittings on 
the 19th instant. 


From the same. 

Three more newspapers are announced to appear shortly 
in Tékid, the Kéfu Nippo, the Konoha Shimbun and the 
Kansai Shimbun. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A number of farmers have assembled together in the 
Chiba destrict of the Tékié Fu, on the plea of getting up a 
petition to the Government for a reduction of the land-tax, 
and it was apprehended that some disturbance might take 
place. 


From the same. 

Our former acting editor, Mr. Arai Kézaburo, was summon- 
ed to the Saibansho on the 17th instant, and there made to 
sign a statement of the proceedings of the trial he had recent- 
ly undergone, so that it is probable that he will shortly re- 
ceive his sentence. 


From the same. 

We hear that small-pox is prevalent in Tochigi (Kadzusa), 
Ishikawa (Kaga), Fukuoka (Chikuzen), and Kumamoto (Higo) 
ken. 


Saturday, 20th. 
By the courtesy of Reuter’s Agent we were yesterday put 
in possession of the following telegram, which we issued as an 


extra :— 
London, 17th January, 1877. 


Constantinople conference expected failure. Turkey resists 
demands. Porte’s final reply expected on Tuesday. Aspect 
of affairs threatening. 

From the Hochi Shimbun. 

Messrs. Nakajima and Ogai, of the Akebono Shimbun, were 
summoned to the Saibansho on the 18th instant, for examina- 
tion about an article published in No, 935 of the issue of that 
paper. 
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From the same. 

The Bureau of Police has published a work upon the mode 
of restoring those who have attempted to destroy themselves 
by hanging, and those who have been rescued in an insensible 
state from drowning, and copies of this work are to be fur- 
nished to the various police stations throughout the country. 


From the same. @ . 

Weare happy to hear the rumour that the Press-laws are to 
be administered with much less severity than has hitherto 
characterized them. It is now said that offences against these 
laws will no longer be punished by imprisonment, but only 
by fine. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

As the Mikado will leave the palace at 7.30 a.m. on the 
22nd instant, all the officials who are to compose the Im- 
perial suite are to assemble there at 5.30 a.m., and 
at 6 am. the members of the Imperial family, Dayin, Sangi, 
and other high officials will present themselves to take leave 
of His Majesty, and accompany him to the Shinbashi 
station. 


From the same. 

The Sei-Jn has been abolished, and the officials hitherto 
employed therein have consequently been dismissed. The 
rank and salaries of all officialsof the Daijo-kuan were, on 
the 18th instant, reduced as in other Government Depart- 
ments, and on the same date a large number of officials 
employed in the Genro-{n were dismissed. 


From the same. 

About ten of the Yamaguchi insurgents who were con- 
demned to hard labour have been sent to Osaka, to work 
out their sentence there. 


From the same. 

On account of the departure of the Mikado for Kidto on 
the 22nd instant, the various government offices will be 
closed on that day. 


From the same. 
The Daijo-kuan has notified that all officials down to 
the eighth rank, being those in receipt of a salary of, or 


above, 80 yen per month, will have to pay an income tax of 


5 per cent. Military and Naval officers do not come under 
this regulation, but only those of the Civil Service. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 

Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 

wth January, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C......sceessscessessececeees $6,268.92 
Merchandise, &C........cccssecccesscceccensceeenees $ 373.49 
Total...ccccos-ossseee $6,642.41 

Miles Open 18. 

Corresponding week last week. 
Passengers, Parcels, &c..........+. iGtemasesenudes $6,624.73 
Merchandise, &c........ sxdane sdeededyvossweoe veeeeh 466.53 

Total ossinsssassesses $7,091.26 


Kose, Osaka AND OMIYADORI STATION. 
Statement of the Passenger Traffic for the week ending 31st 
December, 1876. 


Passengers.......++++. PPT eee Te Yen 6,344.666 
Luggage and Parcels............... % 247.001 
Goods: ciciines ess bo elon aee bere Biswas ard »  1,444.490 

Total...... Yen 8,036.065 
Corresponding period last year...... Yen 3,440,949 

Statement of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 7th 
January, 1877. 

Passengers... cc eeeeecc vere ceeeee Yen 4,932.725 
Luggage, Parcels, &c. ..........0008 7 163.180 
GoodB .......seee, Mvcchereeneaade 5» 424,137 


Total............+. Len 6,519.992 
Corresponding period last year ...... Yeu 3,668.669 
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all whom they met in flight or surprised at rest. 


and 


obtained temporary possession of the guns and small 
arms of the garrison. 


among the whole class. 





1876. 


( Continued. ) 





f biases the end of August a notification was issued 

by the Prime MINisTER embodying a measure for 
the re-division and enlargement of the sens. Whether 
the end sought to be attained was a more healthy locali- 
zation of the administrative power, greater economy, or 
increased centralization—as one or two of the native 
papers appear to have imagined—we cannot accurately 
say. But the tendency of the measure seemed distinctly 
towards a diminution of the extreme centralizing spirit 
which had grown up, almost inevitably, since the Restor- 
ation, and of which the evils have often been pointed out 
in these columns ; nor do we see any reason to doubt that 
this must be the direct result of it. 

On the 26th of October rumours reached the public 
that an émeute of a serious character had broken out in 
Higo, a province in the island of Kiusiu. On the night 
of the 24th about 200 of the samurai of Kumamoto, the 
chief town of the province, made an attack upon the 


barracks of the local garrison, killed the sentries, and 


rushed in upon the panic-stricken soldiery, cutting down 
The 
barracks were quickly in flames in several places, 
fire was put to the offices of the local government, 
loud reports showed that the insurgents had 


The telegraph office was forced, the 
machines destroyed and the wires cut. But long before 


noon of the next day the tide had turned, many of the 
samurai had been killed by the pursuing soldiery, others 
had committed suicide, and active measures were heing 


taken to bring the remainder to punishment. Similar move- 


ments in other places, however,—Fukuoka, Kokura and 


Amaki-machi—showed that the rising of the Kumamoto 
samurat was only one sign of much general disaffection 
The central Government acted 


with great vigour. ‘Telegraphic communication was 


quickly restored, and steamers available for the purpose 


were at once despatched with considerable bodies of 
troops and police, to the disturbed districts or the ports 
whence they could be most easily reached. As in- 
formation regarding the movement became more precise, 
the figure of one man drew into increasing prominence, 
and assumed day by day a more accurate definition. This 
was the figure of MayeBaRa, whose manifesto inciting 
the samurai was published in the Michi Nichi Shimbun 
of the 13th November. 

MayesaRa had taken an active part on the Imperial side 
in the events which brought about the Restoration. The 
bent of his genius was military ; he was brave, vigorous 
and astute in the field, nor need there be any doubt that, 
at one time at least, the flame of his patriotism burnt with 
a pure and bright light. Wheu success had crowned the 
efforts of the Mikavo’s party, he was rewarded with high 
office and entrusted with the administration of one of the 
public departments. But for this he was unfit. The 
ability and firmness which the dangers of the field only 
served to call into more active exercise, deserted him 
when he approached the portfolio. The last man who had 
his ear determined his decision. He was weak, vacillating 
and unpractical in the work of his department, yet stubborn, 
uncompliant and impracticable in council. To have retained 
him in office would have been to cast sand, instead of pours 
ing oil, upon the wheels of the administration, and he was 
dismissed, But he was rewarded with a pension, and 
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allowed to retain the rank he occupied while in office, 
with an honorary title denoting his former distinction. 
He retired from the capital to his native province, where, 
had he been wiser, he might have passed the remainder of 
his days in comfort and honour. But an envious eye con- 
verted his former colleagues into rivals and enemies. He 
Jacked that innate generosity of heart which enables a 
man to rejoice in the unshared prosperity of friends, and 
can contemplate their elevation with something of the 
pride which similar good fortune would have produced in 
himself. For eight years he fed upon his heart, far away 
from the capital or any associations which could have 
reconciled him to the course into which the force of cir- 
cumstances, and their own acceptance of its impulse, were 
forcing his former friends. Kverything that was done 
seemed to him done amiss ; everything that was omitted 
seemed of imperious necessity. He thought the nation 
was being denationalized, demoralized and hurried to des- 
truction. One after the other he saw the old customs, tra- 
ditions, and what he imagined tobe safeguards, disappear- 
ing. The swords of his class had gone, their pensions were 
threatened, and the absolute will of the Sovereign was or 
could be thwarted by his Ministers. Long he kept 
silence ; but, as he mused, the fire kindled, and at last he 
spoke. “I have lived in retirement,” he said, “ dur- 
“ing the past eight years. My anger burns to see Tis 
“ Sacred Majesty kept in imprisonment,and * * * *f 
“acting just as it pleases him. Inspired by gratitude for 
“ favours formerly received from his Sacred Majesty, I 
“now, in all loyal fidelity, take up arms on his behalf. 
“When I heard of the action of the Higo men, I 
“could no longer restrain myself. I rose, and they 
“gathered around mein crowds. ITere in this district 
“of San-in, there has not been found one to resist us, 
“and, be the result of this act what it may, I call on the 
“whole nation to sustain us in it. Let all who side with 
“me arm themselves and -advance towards tite north. 
“ Destroy the wicked officials of the capital and release the 
“Emperor from confinement. If we allow this opportuni- 
“ty to slip by, another may never arrive. Give no lengthy 
“consideration to this question ; time is short and punish- 
“ment will overtake those who hesitate, Delay not. The 
“Jaws and our Emperor are our guide and strength, and 
“by them shall our conduct be judged.” 

Thus it was that he incited the samurai. 

But his cause was espoused by another party, and from 
its tenets we may fairly infer something regarding his fit- 
ness to judge of the Government he conspired to destroy. 
The Jimpu party was headed by an obstinate fanatic, 
seventy years of age, Uyeno by name, and immediately 
subordinate to him were two men respectively named 
Kaya and Ono. Their loyalty wasa form of the lowest 
superstition, inflamed by a burning hatred of foreigners. 
Japan was to them the land of the gods. But it had been 
invaded by devils, and, worst of all, the children of the 
gods were imitating the ways of the invaders. The 
new mode of dress and of wearing the hair, the discarding 
of the sword, the foreign books and foreign ideas were so 
many forms of defilement which provoked and justified 
the anger of heaven, nor could this be appeased 
until foreiguers were swept from 
the land throughly purged of their presence. 


the country aud 
It is 
only just to the Japanese people to say that this party is 
very small, and that its tenets, at least in this extreme 
form, are repudiated by the intelligence of the country. 
There is doubtless a considerable party, ignorant of the 





+ It was thus that he referred to the special object of his bitterness, 
whoever he may have been, 
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pernicious effects of its exploded and now ridiculous creed, 
which would be glad to see Japan so far independent of 
foreigners as to be able to supply itself, regardless of price 
or loss, with those commodities which its contact with 
the western world has taught it to appreciate and desire. 
But, far from despising foreigners, they are desirous of 
learning from them, and we may fairly infer that with 
an extension of their intelligence the delusion referred 
to will disappear from their minds. 

Yet there was one grievance among those enumerated 
by the insurgents which deserves a special word of notice. 
It appears that in one of the disatfected districts, some 
place where the inhabitants had been in the habit of 
meeting for the purpose of discussing imperial or local 
affairs, had been forcibly closed, and this act had excited 
fierce opposition. We shall only say bere that in this 
course we see an evidence of that disposition on the part 
of the Japanese Government which prevents its appreciat- 
ing the true and inevitable results of the progress it has 
inaugurated. This progress will necessitate letter means 
than now exist for giving expression to the ideas which 
are its natural fruits, and unless such means are found, 
recognized, and permitted to have an effectual bearing 
on the condition of the people and their relations to the 
Government, serious trouble is in store for this Empire. 

By the end of November the insurrection was quelled, 
Marespaka taken, and order restored throughout the coun- 
try. The MinisTer of Justice immediately went southward 
with a sufficient staff of assistants to try those who had 
been implicated and captured. Mayesara anda small 
number of the ringleaders were excuted, while all of them 
were deprived of their rank, and some were sentenced to 
longer or shorter terms of imprisonment or transportation 
to Yezo with or without hard labour. It is said that 
those who suffered capitally expended their latest breath 
in strong denunciation of the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment, as certain to lead to the degradation and even 
destruction of the Empire. ‘There is no reason to think 
that the punishments awarded were in any sense excessive. 

And it may be well for the Japanese to take to heart 
one or two reflections which this occurrence and the un- 
happy fate of MAYEBARA suggest, in order that their 
minds may dwell more seriously on those large questions 
of government which are certainly beginning to call for 
practical solution in this country. 


The mensure in which all shades of opinion can find 
expression, and claim the right at least of reaching the ear 
of the government of a country, may be accepted as one 
Let 
us for a moment contrast what has recently occurred here 


great test of the quality of that form of government. 


with what would have occurred in England, for example, 
under circumstances as similar as the coudition of that coun- 
try permits. Let us suppose a dissatisfied section of the 
community, led by aman of mark, labouring under the fear 
that the course pursued by the administration was pre- 
judicial to the welfare of the country, having definite 
views and ais, and capable of supplying the place of 
those they attempted to supplant. What would happen ? 
In the early stages of the movement attempts would be 
made to operate on the popular mind through the press, 
by meetings, and by agitation in the forms abuudantly 
provided by the constitution. ‘Those who espoused the 
cause in Parliament would call the attention of the Gover- 
nent to it, and any arguments adduced in its favour would 
have to be met by direct replies from members of the 
Cabinet. 
the arena of public discussion, 


over and oxamined from cvery side ard in every light 


The whole question would be brought into 
It would be turned 
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by writers and speakers. Minds of all classes would 
pronounce on it; serious men with earnestness, witty 
men with caustic allusion and happy ‘analogy, humor- 
ists with ridicule, ardent partisans with fire, invective 
and sarcasm against its opponents, ardent adversaries with 
the same weapons drawn against its supporters. By these 
means public opinion throughout the country would be 
educated on the question, and gradually moulded and 
formed. Presuming that the doctrines of the party were 
capable, from their inherent merit and applicability to the 
wants of the nation, of maintaining their ground, an ever 
increasing majority would pronounce in their favour, and 
they would eventually assume the force of law. If they 
could not stand this test, they would disappear under the 
exhaustive process of critical analysis to which they had 
been submitted. 


But what happens in this country ? A brave and, in 
some respects, capable man is animated by strong opposi- 
tion to the course pursued by the Government. His 
views are shared by a considerable section of his country- 
men. Whether better or worse, they have a certain force, 
and demand a hearing from the country itself. But there 
is no such thing as permitted agitation, no public meeting 
can be called to discuss the question, a severe adminis- 
tration of the Press-laws pronounces as seditious all argu- 
ment in its favour, no advocate can bring it before a repre- 
sentative assembly, and no member of the Cabinet can ex- 
plain to the country the grounds: on which he and his 
collengues resist it and consider it detrimental to the na- 
tional interests. The agitation, therefore, which, if open, 
would be healthy, becomes perforce seditious. Brave 
men are reduced to secret conspiracy and become more or 
less demoralized by the process. Subterfuge becomes the 
necessity of the occasion, suspicions usurp the place of 
manly confidence in united action, and the virtue of enter- 
prise is stained by the means it is compelled to employ. 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasm:, or a hideous dream : 

The genius and the mortal instruments 

Are then in council; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 
Political morality is thus destroyed, what would other- 
wise be patriotic virtue becomes violent sedition, the 
public mind is not guided or advanced, and what should 
be a healthy flame giving warmth and life, smoulders un- 
suspected, to break out no one knows when nor where. 
Then comes the day of trial. A midnight outbreak ; men 
who are the mere passive instruments of the state slaugh- 
tered in their beds; hideous scenes of murder and suicide ; 
the sky red with flames; the fruits of painful and poorly- 
requited labour destroyed; wailing women and futherless 
children; brave yet misguided men nee to execution or 
sent off into banishment. 

From the repetition of such scenes this country can only 
be saved by an improvement in its form of government, 
and the first step towards this must be, greater 
freedom in the expression of public opinion. Though we 
regard the recent insurrection as a late—let us hope it may 
be the last—convulsion of expiring feudalism, we do not 
think it need have occurred, and certainly neither the 
civil nor military authorities can be absolved from blame 
for the absence of that vigilance which would have pre- 
vented it altogether, or greatly reduced the deplorable 
accidents which attended it. 

The month of December was characterised by serious 
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land-tax, from kind to money, seems chiefly responsible 
for this, and, as we have recently shewn, the want of 
roads and banking facilities is 2 serious obstacle to the 
satisfactory working of a measure which has otherwise 
much to recommend it. These riots were suppressed 
without much difficulty, but they . betokened such a 
serious condition of feeling against the scale of taxation 
hitherto imposed on the country, that they have brought 
about a modification of that scale which amounts to a 
financial measure of enormous proportions. ‘The particu- 
lars and effects of that measure, however, belong to the 
economy of the present year, upon the history of which 
we must not now trespass. Suffice it here to say that the 
measure will call for a corresponding diminution in the 
expenditure of the public departments, and a healthy re- 
duction of the clumsy and costly machinery by which 
they were managed. It may safely be asserted that this 
reduction could be carried to two-thirds of the employes, 
besides a diminution of the salaries of the remaining third, 
without prejudice to the efficiency of that machinery. 
Special means—an Audit Office would be among the best 
—should be taken, however, to prevent the growth of offi- 
cial corruption, which is the invariable result of underpaid 
service. Of course, this is a prodigious change, and must in- 
volve a great deal of temporary hardship and distress. But it 
is necessary, and its accidents must be faced with fortitude 
and determination. Let us trust—and we may fairly do so— 
that it will have a beneficial effect upon the whole coun- 
try—upon the land first, and afterwards upon those whose 
enterprise may be stimulated by their temporary mis- 
fortune. : 

Amongst the most serious causes which the foreign cri- 
tic must find for adverse reflection on the proceedings of 
the year, the severe manner in which the Press-laws have 
been administered certainly deserves the first place. Had 
the editor of this journal been animated with no more 
serious views than the supply of news to the public or its 
mere entertainment, he would long ago have ceased— 
could he indeed for a moment have so derogated from the 
position it has been his ambition to occupy—to write upon 
a question which must have become wearisome to all those 
of his readers who think that the object of a newspaper is 
attained when it has subserved these purposes, and even 
to those more seriously inclined who do not know how 
much long, steady and persistent effort is required to en- 
sure the triumph of the cause involved in this question. 
But he has ever regarded the Press as one of the most 
important and valuable of all the instruments which 
modern life has constructed or employs in the great 
work of human progress, and, above all, in the exten- 
sion of human liberty, nor have its errors, its license, 
its excesses, or even its too frequent prostitution to 
base purposes, ever produced in his mind more than a 
transient scepticism with regard to its value and the 
paramount importance of the office it discharges. What 
one man can do in a sphere so small as that in which he 
has worked, is little indeed, even were his abilities, in- 
dustry and adaptability for his task a thousand times 
greater than such modicum of these as he has brought to 
his task. Not the less, however, has he felt that no 
weariness of his readers, no iteration or reiteration of 
arguments and explanations and reasons known to them as 
well as their own names, must prevail for a moment in 
deterring him from the most constant recurrence to this 


question, And this, not only because of the sacredness 


agrarian riots extending over large sections of the country, | ‘of the cause at stake, not only on account of the sufferings 
and giving evidence of great discontent among the agri- ‘of the many men who are at this moment undergoing 
cultural class. The change in the mode of levying the punishment in this country for the expression of their 
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opinion; but because the extension of freedom, here as 
elsewhere, involves the extension of the happiness and 
and welfare of man, the cause of order, contentment and 
good government, of an advancing instead of a stationary 
civilization, that advance coming by the people and through 
the people, and therefore conforming itself to their natural 
genius instead of being forced upon them. We are quite 
persuaded that the punishments awarded under the Press- 
laws have been excessive, and therefore ill-advised. We 
have drawn constant attention to them in no hostile spirit 
to this Government,with which, indeed, we have ever felt, 
and still strongly feel, a sincere sympathy. Its task has 
been enormous, its perplexities unceasing and _ harass- 
ing, its successes not inconsiderable, aud if there 
be something with which to reproach it, there is abund- 
ance for which to praise it. But we have no commenda- 
tions for it in this section of its administration, which has 
been harsh, short-sighted and illiberal. 

Notably otherwise, speaking generally, has been the 
attitude of the Press. To its occasional excesses we have 
drawn attention, always with pain, but always with severe 
rebuke. We shall confess that there are forms of liberty, 
of which indeed the western world gives us abundant 
specimens, which, far from oflering attractive cxamples, 
or constituting acceptable sacrifices, are to us repulsive 
and loathsome offerings. 
has been gained, nothing is more common and more easy 
than its abuse. But no man fully knows its value or its 
beauty who cannot subordinate the blessings it brings to 
the gencral well-being of society, and, in order to do this, 
le must part with a share of it in exchange for the 
advantages which society in its collective capacity confers 
upon him. His obligation then changes from the right to do 
as he likes—of course within the bounds of law—to do as 
he should in furtherance of the highest interests of society, 
and it may be doubted whether man can guide his actions 
by a more perfectly unselfish and beneficent law than this, 
Of course liberty 
country is far too small for any such lesson as this to 
The Japan- 


When the great cause of freedom 


the measure of individual in this 
be of use to the maszs of the community. 
ese have yet to acquire personal and political rights, 
nor will they attain them without a severe and long 
protracted struggle. The idea of freedom being cou- 
ferred upon men 
is, as we have always strenuously argued, purely vision- 
ary. Liberty given is no true possession. It will be 
withdrawn again whenever it suits the convenience, or 
falls in with the caprice of the donor, todo so. Words- 
worth more rightly judged the worth, or rather the worth- 


at the hands of a government 


lessness, of a gift such as this when he wrote— 


A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all the blended powers of earth and heaven, 


The country has been blessed this year with a most 
bountiful harvest, and its surplus production of grain, 
whether of the stores of previous years or of this season, 
has been, and is still being, exported to some extent, and 
it is probable that this export will be steadily continued. 
But it is not done according to the best method, and this 
demands a few words. Some years ago similar shipments 
were made by the Government under somewhat similar 


circumstances, that is, by private intervention, instead of 


public sale. We drew attention to the faets at the time, 
and argued warmly that the Government was placing 
itself in a false position in every way by undertaking res- 
ponsibilities and incurring risks which experience has 
shewn to be withiu the special province of private mer- 
cautile operations, but beyond the proper province of Go- 
vernments, ‘hich would do better in the loug run to act 
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upon this broad principle, and abandon at once and for 
ever operations on account of the country which deprived 
it of the benefit of that competition of which every seller 
should try to get the fulladvantage. If we recollect rightly, 
these shipments were discontinued shortly afterwards on 
the ground that the export of rice was no longer expedient 
or desirable. But they were resumed about « year and a 
half ago, and we have been reproached on one or two oc- 
easions for having made no protest against a repetition 
of the system to which we had formerly taken exception. 
It was even supposed that because the operations 
were conducted in one case by an Amcrican, and in the 
other by an English, house, a little national partiality 
We can assure our readers 
The simple fact 
was that after much investigation there seemed many very 


was the cause of our silence. 
that nothing of the kind was the case. 


sufficient reasons—too long for enumeration here—for 
the old 
analogous to it. But the foree of those reasons seems 
now to have expended itself} while the probabilities 


temporarily pursuing course or something 


are that the export of grain will henceforward constitute 
a promivent feature in the business of the port. We have 
no hesitation therefore in again urging that this business 
should be thrown open to public competition as the best 
We shall not deny that, at 


times, the Government may, by following its present 


method of conducting it. 


course, secure for itself profits which, under the system 
we recommend, would go into the pocket of the merchant. 
But systems must be judged by their operation when ex- 
tended over wide fields of experience, and we doubt whe- 
ther any European Government guided by sound econo- 
mists would for one moment think of resorting to the 
system now pursued in the export of rice by the Govern- 
ment of this country. 

The little principality, or kingdom as we ought perhaps 
more rightly to call it, of Loochoo has been the cause 
of some serious discussion during the year between the 
Government of China and that of Japan. The two Iim- 
pires claim the allegiance of the Loochoouns, and ap- 
parently have done so for many generations, But Japan 
has lately contended that) this double allegiance must 

The Chinese dis- 
simple Loochooans, 
light of father and 
within the limits of 


eease and be yiclded to herself aloue. 
pute the contention, and the poor 
who regard the two [empires in’ the 
mother respectively, cannot find it 
their philosophy, or consistent with their safety and per- 
haps their feelings, to abandon the one for the other. 
Suf- 
fice it that Japan has taken measures to substantiate her 


Into the merits of the case we shall not now enter. 


claim, and, perhapsa century hence, China will feel the 
We may 


safely leave it meanwhile to our descendants or successors. 


necessity for doing something in the matter. 


The Bonin Islands present no such ditheulty, though 
other claims to them might have been urged had there 
been any disposition to advance them. The Japanese have 
resumed an occupation of them abandoned at the time of 
the late civil war, and may be congratulated upon the 
possession of & whaling station in anticipation of an in- 
erease of their enterprise in that direction. The epicure 
must envy any nation a clear title fo a group of islands 
abounding with the finest turtle, and the Japanese may 
disiniss all the doubts they at present entertain regarding 
the lawfulness of this animal as an article of food, secing 
that the kindly designs of nature have blessed the group 
with an equally rich supply of lemons. 

The establishment upon a sound basis of the Mitsu Bishi 
Steamship Company has placed the Japanese flag on the 
Waters surrouudivg these islands aud those of China under 
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the auspices of an important commercial enterprise. The 
business of the Company is daily increasing, and it appears 
to be transacted with vigour, efficiency and success. 

There are many other topics connected with the pro- 
gress of this Empire during the past year which claim 
our attention—reforms in the law and the judicial and 
executive machinery of the Government ; the reduction of 
the practice of torture (which ought to be absolutely 
swept away, and for the continued existence of which we 
saw, with something more than regret, an apology ina 
recently established foreign journal published in the 
capital); the progress of the educational establishments in 
Tokio under foreign direction; of the Army and the 
Military school under French direction, upon which com- 
petent judges have passed high encomiums ; of the school 
of the Kaigunsho, andthe Naval College. But, with how- 
ever much regret, we must pass them by, and trust that they 
will receive their due share of attention at some other time. 

The year which has just opened on us has much in it of 
good augury in view of the great financial measure lately 
passed for the relief of the Innd from the execessive bur- 
dens hitherto imposed on it. Yet there is cause for con- 
siderable anxiety regagding the disposition of the samurai 
towards the pension-bonds which they will be called on to 
accept about the middle of the year, and their acceptance 
or rejection of which will denote their final resolution 
upon the measure passed in August last for the capitaliza- 
tion of their hereditary incomes or life pensions. We have 
not yet seen the end of this measure, though we trust 
and believe that it will be a peacenble one. 





There yet remains one duty which we are called on to 
discharge, and which we approach with feelings too com- 
plex to be analysed, too strong to be altogether suppressed, 
yet permitting of but reticent allusion. 

This week years 
editor of Journal took up a— wholly inex- 
perienced pen to do what in him lay tewards the task 
from which he 


seven avo the founder and 


ao 


this 


now retires. If sincerity of purpose 
may be pleaded as an excuse for the presumption, he 
offers it in all good conscience, and hopes—he may even 
venture to say believes, that his plea will be allowed. 
During this not inconsiderable period—which has wit- 
nessed the passing away of one generation and the advent 
of another, as time is reckoned in an eastern settlement— 
he has stood face to face with his readers at the close of 
each week, with no disguise to his mind, expressing 
Opinions upon many various subjects, and bolding 
views which must have often conflicted with the interests, 
and what is often more sensitive, the amour-propre, 
of some of his readers. The inestimable advantage of im- 
personality, enjoyed by the conductor of a great journal at 
home, is denied toa journalist here. Ile may be the 
personal friend of the man on whose public conduct his 
sense of duty calls on him to reflect adversely. The obli- 
gation imposed by private partisanship to support his 
friend even when in the wrong, so far as comports with 
obligations more sacred still, has for him no existence. 
Every opinion he expresses must seem superficial or 
trivial to some specialist whose province it invades. The con- 
ditions under which his labours are prosecuted necessitate 
the formation and expression of rapid judgments, which 
the limitation of human vision, the fallibility of human 
Judgment, and the strength of human prejudice, uncon- 
sclously to its victim, often combine to render 
erroneous. 


weak or 
Called on to express decisions on all those 
subject or occurences, at least of local import, which -— 


or interest his readers, some ery ole very deeply, 
y GOOSIC 


what wonder if he falls short in reflecting their varied 
sentiments, hopes and objects ? And ifthis is so in journals 
which trust for their acceptance to the fidelity with which 
they express the opinions of their readers, how much more 
difficult is the task of one who has sought rather to be of 
service by making his journal the organ of his own mind, 
fortified, instrueted and corrected by the best advice and 
opinion at his command ? 

Yet society # gracious to what. it believes to be sincere 
endeavour, however poor may be its fruits; and to this 
fact the retiring editor of this journal attributes such ac- 
ceptance as it has found among this community and else- 
where, Of the failings, defects and deficiencies which he 
has abundantly shewn, no one has so keen a sense as 
himself, ss no one can deplore them so heartily. But 
a@ man must be taken and judged of in his totality, 
If he has fought on the side of right and justice and liber- 
ty, if he has guarded, so far as his range and power 
extended, those great principles which constitute the 
foundations of human society aud the guarantees for hu- 
man advancement, his weaknesses, shortcomings and errors 
will be regarded with a kindly forgiveness, and in this 
faith—in which he has so strong an interest—the editor 
very gratefully and cordially bids the readers of this 
journal farewell, 








THE REDUCTION OF THE LAND-TAX. 
(‘* Héchi Shimbun,” 6th January. ) 

Let us consider the Imperial decree of the 4th instant. Ac- 
cording to the order therein contained, the Government ash 
already reduced the land-tax from 3 to 24 per cent. per annum 
on the value of the land, and the tax for local purposes which 
was formerly levied to the extent of one-third of the amount 
of land-tax, must not now exceed more than one-fifth of that 
amount. 

Is it not a good omen that the 10th year of Meiji opens 
with such a decree, and the consequent Government notifi- 
cation that its orders Lave been complied with? Such actions 
show, moreover, the deep interest which both the Mikado and 
his Government take in the condition of the people; and we 
trust it will be our good fortune to chronicle hereafter many 
such instances of consideration for their welfare. We hear that 
the reduction of one-half per cent. of the land-tax will diminish 
the annual revenue by about eight millions of yen, which, if a re- 
liable statement, is also a startling one, as the amount involved is 
more than sufficient to cover the annual expenditure of any one of 
the Government departments. The reduction of the revenue to 
so serious an extent can only be ascribed to the love of the Mikado 
for his people, and such an act is therefore deserving of the highest 
praise. 

But, after all, the greatest difficulty does not lie in the reduction 
of the taxes, but in making the revenue, after the taxes are so 
reduced, cover the expenditure. Herein is the difficulty, which 
can only be rightly grappled with by the strictest and most uncom- 
promising cconomy in all branches of the (Government—all useless 
oflicials must be dismissed, and no expenses incurred which are not 
absolutely necessary. By the notification of the Government we 
are aware how the revenue is decreased by the reduction of the 
land-tax, but it yet remains to be seen how the Government will 
set about a reduction of the expenditure, and what immediate 
steps will be taken towards that desirable end. 

The Mikado has shown his love for his people by his decree as 
made known to us in Notification No. 1, which will, ina great 
measure, relieve the people of their hardships ; hut the welfare of 
the people will only be properly assured if the Government does 
its duty thoroughly by at once reducing all unnecessary ex- 
penditure. 

But there is yet another point which should be taken into con- 
sideration. The new mode of levying the land-tax was ordered by 
the Government in order to relieve the people of unjust burdens 
which they had long borne, by having to pay taxes which were 
not uniform throughout the country. Doubtless the officials who 
were employed to assess the value of the land for this purpose were 
actuated by a desire, in justice tothe people, to do their work 
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honestly and correctly, and therefore there ought not to be any 
reason to doubt the results of their labour. But at the same time 
we fear errors may have been made in valuing the land, through 
haste or press of work; and as the Government has always shown 
& praiseworthy desire to effect any necessary reforms, it would 
confer undoubted benefit on the agricultural classes by ordering 
a careful revision of the Jand assessment, as it will be evident 
that the advantage to be derived by a reduction of one-half per 
cent. of the land-tax will be quite nullified if the value of the land 
is assessed excessively high. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that any concession on the part of the 
Government is bound to lead to further unreasonable demands 
being made upon it, and some may think we are asking too much 
by advocating a reform in the direction that we have done; but 
we were led to do so by the joy which the notification uf the re- 
duction of the land-tax caused us, believing that a re-assessment 
of the land would, as it were, complete that beneficial measure. 

We think, however, that we have now sufficiently ventilated 
- this question, and shal] therefore conclude our remarks by offering 
our thanks to the Government for the great change which it has 
happily effected, and hope that it will be our good fortune to re- 
cord many more such desirable reforms. 


‘‘Tt’s AN ILL WIND WHICH BLOWS NOBODY GOOD,” 
(*§ Héchi Shimbun,” 16th January.) 

The Government having arrived at the conclusion that economy 
is of primary importance, has ordered a reduction of the allowance 
for expenditure to each and all of the public departments. In 
order to carry out this reform many oflicials have already been 
dismissed, but, in our opinion, to properly meet the reduction of 
expenditure ordered, this dismissal will have to take place to the 
extent of two-thirds of those formerly employed. 

Should it now be ascertained that the same amount of public 
work can be efficiently performed by a reduced number of officials, 
it becomes apparent that among the larger number there must have 
been many who were but useless incumbrances. But if the contrary 
should prove to be the case, then the Government will be obliged 
to reduce the amount of work undertaken by two-thirds, in order 
that the remainder may be accomplished by the reduced 
staff, in which case it would be clearly evident that the dismissed 
officials had not been idle and useless office-holders. The result, 
however, will prove this, but at all events the dismissal of a large 
number of officials from their posts cannot be anything but a 
great gain to the people, for the reasons which we how adduce. 

All of them being men qualitied to hold office under the Go- 
vernment, must undoubtedly have possessed great talents, which 
will now be as useful to the people as they were formerly to 
the Government. These men, moreover, belony as a rule to the 
upper classes of society, and when they received their Government 
appointments were chosen on account of their capability for 
managing the affairs of the nation, so that although the (:overnment 
suffers a great loss by being deprived of their valuable services, 
the people gain by the return of these men among them. Indeed, 
not only are the people relieved to the extent of 8,000,000 yen 
by areduction of the land-tax, but they further gain a similar 
sum by the value of the services of these dismissed officials, which 
are now transferred from the Government to the people. Men 
are not dispossessed of their talents and abilities by a change 
of occupation, and although the dismissal of these officials may 
prove a matter of sorrow to a few who are specially interested 
in their retaining Government employment, yet, for the reasons 
we have stated, it may be looked upon by the nation at large as 
a subject for sincere congratulation. 

The great eagerness with which some persons have been ready 
to sell themselves to Government has long been a source of grief to 
all right-minded men, who despised the office-seekers who were 
everlastingly plotting to obtain some comfortable and lucrative 
post, and who never gave a thought to the welfare of the people, 
nor cared to exercise any abilities which they possessed for the 
public weal. Night and day their thoughts turned to Govern- 
ment appointments only, so that the sweeping changes now 
inaugurated will be beneficial in turning their thoughts in a more 
worthy direction, and causing them to scek for some other honour- 
able means of supporting themselves and their families. Therefore 
this great good, at least, will be effected by such prompt and 
determined action of the part of the Government. 

The officials who have been dismissed will, perhaps, be some- 
what perplexed at first to determine on what employment they 
should fix. Being men belonging to a good class of society, 
the majority will doubtless turn to the arts and sciences, or 
even commerce and trade, while perhaps those who had the 
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management of agricultural affairs when in Government employ 
may follow agricultural pursuits, and thus give the farmers the 
benefit of their vast experience. By all thisthe nation will gain, 
because the people will have among them men of ability following 
the same pursuits as themselves, yet with all the practical ex- 
perience of the art of governing a nation. 

But even further benefit may result from these changes by the 
Government being led to adopt some satisfactory method of filling 
official posts, for should the old system of selecting officials be 
continued, the good effected by the reforms now undertaken by 
the Government will be destroyed, and the present dismissal of 
officiala will be of no lasting benefit. It will be like chasing 
tlies from a rice bowl, which are bound to return in a few 
moments. We therefore hope that serious attention will be paid 
to this very important matter. 





THE VICTORIA FIRE BRIGADE FANCY BALL. 


There is a pretty, fanciful picture in one of the illustrat- 
ed editions of Shakspeare’s works—Staunton’s we rather 
think—in which the poet is seen standing, in the attitude 
of his well-known statue by Nollekens, but resting against 
one of the columns of a vast hall, through which his 
various creations are trooping in something of the order 
they have assumed in the minds of his readers. The 
philosophic young prince and the distraught maiden who 
died of his honied words; the old heart-broken king; the 
noble but too jealous Moor; the ill-fated lovers of Verona; 
the conscience-stricken thane and his dauntless wife: the 
banished duke, his dainty daughter and the still more 
dainty spirit which did his bidding; the lovers of the 
Atheninn wood and the fairies who befooled them; the 
Merry Wives and their witty dupe; “ Sweet Anne”; the 
cross-gartered steward and his “ most excellent and ac- 
complished ”’ mistress; the traduced Imogen; the weird 
sisters; queens, kings, princes, Romans, Greeks, senators, 
soldiers, churchmen, clowns, fools, tapsters,—all are 
passing in review and mingling together irrespective 
of country, date, occupation, station or congruity of time 
or place. 

There is something extremely entertaining in all this; 
but it is the entertainment of a dream, a romance of 
Wonder-land, an evening spent on the other side of the 
cold river, a symposium in the Elysian fields. ‘You are 
going into good company, Madam,” said the famous Simeon 
to a dying lady of quality. ‘ You will see the patriarchs, 
prophets and martyrs; Moses you will recognize at a glance, 
and you will be delighted with Enoch.” 

A fancy dress ball has in it something of these surprises. 
It involves, as it were, a translation of oneself into another 
period, nationality or language; nor, trust me, dear madam, 
are the handsome accidents of the transformation witbout 
very traceable results on these occasions upon your spirits, 
and therefore upon your eyes and your wit. The lustre 
of the former last Tuesday week was not wholly due to the 
powder in your hair, or to the touch of carmine which 
methought I saw when I paid my accustomed respectful 
homage. 

“ Tudeed, sir,— 

“Nay, forgive me, madam, and do not imagine there 
was the most distant thought of reproach in my reflection. 
Your adoption of the dress of the last century amply 
justified that delicate rivalry of nature, nor can I affect to 
regret an allusion which has produced at this moment the 
lovely symptom of confusion which 

“ Forbear, sir, I command you.” 

Yet is there something of unaccustomed elation brought 
about by this change of dress and character. Some of the 
cares and cobwebs which cling more or less about the 
most light-hearted are banished and swept away for the 
nonce. The key is turned on the skeleton-cupboard. The 
sigh with which perchance the day began—let us hope, dear 
madam, it had no deeper source than misgiving whether 
some other character than that which yon have assumed 
would not better have become you—has slowly changed 
into a settled simile of happy contentment, and with the 
discarded dress of every day life many ofits cares and vex- 
ations have been laid aside forthe hour. When A., for in- 








stanee, dons his slashed satin doubtlet, adjusts his frill, clasps 
round his neck the gorget of enmeos which marks his rank 


as anoble of medieval Ttaly, and buckles on his sword, 
do you think that be is the same A, whom you have secn 
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many @ day working away at a desk covered with letters 
and papers and fretting over a fall in exchange? No, 
he is another man for the evening. ‘The dignity of his 
dress has somehow crept into his imagination, and promot- 
ed him to fancied honours which are almost as real as 
dreams while we are dreaming. His salutation as you 
greet him is more calm than usual, and perhaps even has 
something of courtliness in it, his step is somewhat slower, 
his air more distinguished. He has come from his palace, 
down the marble staircase with parcel-gilt balustrading. 
An illusion of ancestry has seized him, and, as he passed 
through the banqueting room, faces made immortal by the 
brush of Titian or Tintoret have smiled on him. The 
humour of the evening has grown on him with every item 
of the unaccustomed dress he has assumed, and he is 
almost hurt at your “Ah, A, is that you?” He thinks 
that “Good evening to your Grace” would have better 
become you.—“ Let us play at being grown-up” say the 
little ones.” 

“All this is vastly well, Sir, but I cannot see how 
at this rate you will ever come to my character, which is 
the only thing I really care about in your sketch of the 
ball. The wholesome distrust of your powers which ap- 
pears to have seized you, would have been best shewn by 
your declining your task and entrusting it to a stronger 
hand. Methinks your reflections and fancies are idle 
enough where you should be descanting on the fashion of 
velvets, the shimmer of diamonds, the brilliancy lent to 
the eye by powder, the grace of the minnet—above all, 
the impression left on your mind by the dresses of my 
sex.” 

‘“‘ Have patience at least, lady, nor forget that my sub- 
ject does not admit of this kind of treatment. ‘Though in 
all things your humble servant, I cannot force my pen 
from its measured pace. Recollect that we are among the 
siete and, truth to tell, I was ever partial to good com- 


Bat, hush! Who is this in the black velvet doublet, 
slashed with violet satin, the ample and laced square linen 
collar falling over the shoulders and chest, the trunk hose 
and shoes of Elizabeth’s time ? 

‘““T protest, Sir, it is most ungallant to begin with your 
sex, be its representative who he may. Since the days 
of chivalry was it ever heard that women took the second 
place? I protest against this violation ofall the propriety 
of precedence.” 

“ Madam, there lives not a more devoted worshipper of 
your sex than myself, nor one who better knows how to 
bow to its claims. But if the recollections of the parish 
church of Stratford hold good in my mind, yon figure bears 

a striking resemblance to the bust above the. grave of 
ove William Shakespeare, and now that I look more nar- 
rowly, it is surely he whom this figure is intended to 
represent. In all else but this, madam, I submit to your 
dictation ; but, forgive my bluntness, neither to you, nor 
all of you, nor if there were a hundred fold as many of you 
as there are, and—were it possible—you could be more 
to us than you are, will I for one instant yield on this 
point. Nor, indeed, if you knew him well, would you 
resent my preference; for no one bas ever painted your sex 
as he has done, no one has so prodigally lavished the love- 
liest flowers of poetry upon you, or adorned you so royally 
with the dazzling brilliants, cut by nature’s own hand, 
which lay in rich and wnexampled profusion in his own 
matchless mind. 

I protest, too, that he does not head the procession so in- 
appropriately, for, surely, there are some of his creations in 
the room. ‘That can be no one but Olivia, in black velvet 
and pearls, fit attire for “a rich countess.” She has 
_ indeed drawn the veil which at first concealed her face 
from Viola, and we may take, in her own words, “ the 
inventory and divers schedules of her beauty.” There ts 
Mari ia, too, looking as merry as if she had come from the 
conspiracy against “Malvolio or were enjoying the laughter 
it had caused. But where is thesteward ? What ! Olivia 
and Maria, and no Malvolio! Come hither, Laertes, and 
doff thy dress. Thou art in no humour to grapple with 
the Dane at thy sister’s grave. Get thee cross-gartered, 
Thou hast of late “had greatness thrust. upon thee. » «6 Cast 
thy humble slough, let thy tongue tang with arguments 
of court. Go to, thou art made, if thou csirest to ben,” 

Here comes the Princess of France—‘ I do affect the 
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very ground her shoe doth tread.” Petruchio, too! But 
alas! Where is Katherine? What, not here? “Oh, 
the pity of it! the pity of it!” Surely, too, that must be 
Rosaline—not mistress Rosalind, mark you—but she who 
imposed her commands on Biron. There goes Prince Hal, 
and with him Poins, “as merry as crickets ;” Sebastian, 


sweet Viola’s brother, and the Duke of Illyria. 


And now we may leave our favourite and his creations 
and make alow bow as four sisters pass dressed as the 
four queens of clubs, spades, hearts and diamonds, with 
one king and four sturdy knaves to match. A peasant 
girl of Lombardy dances by so winsomely that we would 
live nowhere but in Lombardy were all her sisters such as 
she. That Polish lady with the splendid chevelure recalls 
the sorrows of a noble race and the fascinations of a brilliant 
society. There goes a winning Shepherdess; there, Little 
Bo-peep, and there again Little Red Riding-hood—a 
faultless presentation. Winter disarms us of all thoughts 
but those which spring from the heart’s best emotions, 
Night glitters with a thousand stars, and witchcraft 
loses all its terrors by bewitching. Rebecca and Prince 
Charles Edward are the only characters of Scott’s we 
see in the room, unless indeed that pretty Puritan has 
walked out of the Woodstock gallery, but the more 
southern latitudes give usa Normandy bonze, an Italian 
and a Swiss peasant girl, a Greek lady and two beauties 
of the French court of the middle of last century. Miss 
Thackeray doubtiess suggested Angelica Kaufmann, and 
would have been conteut with the presentation of her 
charming character. 


A very striking constellation was formed by a numerous 
“Centennial party,” brilliantly dressed in the costume worn 
in America a hundred years ago, and a good example was 
given of the garb iu which we are accustomed to picture 
Washington to ourselves. The effect of this combination 
was singularly excellent. 


Among the historical characters were Sir Christopher 
Hatton and Sir Walter Raleigh. Goethe furnished us 
with Faust and two examples of Mephistopheles, while for 
halfan hour a Satanic imp flitted about—a pocket edition 
of ‘Old Hornie’ himself. The civil costumes of the 
times of Queen Anne and the early Georges were well re- 
presented, as were the military costumes of France and 
Germany of the early part of the last century. Sheridan 
gave us Don Whiskerandos ; a handsome young Spaniard 
w knight of St. James. Old Japan gave us two Wo dan- 
cers; a Turk and a Bulgarian were seen in friendly 
intercourse, a Neapolitan fisherman jostled side by side 
with Puss in Boots, and a Picador danced in the same 
quadrille with an ingenious presentment of Lawn Tennis. 
The law took to Japanese dress, a Jack tar danced toe 
and heel with unfailing vivacity, a Canadian chieftain in 
pacific humour formed a striking figure, while pages, 
courtiers, and officers of many various uniforms and 
periods made the room gay with their colours or decora- 
tions. Nor must the pretty dress of the Fire Brigade it- 
self be unnoticed. It was numerously represented, as 
became the occasion, and afforded a ground work harmo- 
nizing the thousand shades of colours presented by the 
other costumes. 

And thus much for the Victoria Fire Brigade Fancy 
Ball of 1877. 





The Lanect’s correspondent in Rome writes:—“ The death of Cardinal 
Antonelli has told severely on the Pope. For some days he has been in 
a state of extreme dejection of mind, and his physicians entertain serious 
Inixgivings as to his health. By their orders he his reduced his busiaess 
cares to aininimum, and every precaution is taken to obviate a recurs 
rence of those epileptoid seizures which in his present condition might 
have the gravest consequences.” 





The Master of the Rolls had before him on the 17th inst. the case of 
“Stewart 7. the Sultan of Turkey and others,” iu which the plaintiff, on 
behalf of himself and all other holders of Egyptian Tribute Bonds 
(1x71), seeks to restrain the Bank of Mugiand from parting with funds 
in the Tiank applicable to the payment of these bounds. An application 
was unide yesterday for leave to serve a writ of summons on the Sultan, 
by delivering the sane to the Turkish Ambassador in London. His 
lordship said it would be against the comity of nations to accede to the 
application —L’all Mall Gazette, 
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MINETARO. 
AN EPIsope oF YESTERDAY. 
Cuar. I. 
PROLOGUE. 

Now, who would imagine that among so many queer, 
old houses—which in themselves do not inspire jollity— 
there would dwell so many bright eyes and laughing lips? 
For, although Asakusa is very pretty upon a holiday, 
when crowds flock to the great temple of Kuannon, to feed 
the sacred pigeons and to pray; when the patter of the 
maidens’ geta on the stony pathway sounds like music to 
a lover’s ear; when the sunbeams play bo-peep upon the 
pavement and the incessant hum of voices from within 
the temple only makes you think what a good business 
Kuannon Sama is doing; when the lotus and chrysanthemum 
are in full flower, or the new year carnival brings its ad- 
miring thousands to the scene—although on such occa- 
sions, I say, Asakusa will live in our aii as all that is 
gay, good and beautiful—are there not times when a 
solemn sadness seems to hover around the ancient temple 
and its precincts ? 

But why should there be, you may well ask. Pray 
listen to my story. Perhaps you did not kuow little Mi- 
netaro, nor the dingy old street which suggested my 
initial query. Perhaps you did not know that the most 
dazzling of the many dazzling eyes ; or the very sweetest 
of the many sweet mouths ; or the most graceful neck and 
most melodious voice of any in the good city of Tokio, 
used once upon atime to dwell there. Aud perhaps, 
you never even saw the little house, through which she 
used to flutter, like the sunbeams playing on the temple 
steps ? For Minetaro is Minetaro no longer, and were I to 
tell you all about her modest dwelling, the parental Go- 
vernment of Japan would assuredly make a shrine of it, 
with a very large box in front for the spare eash of all 
devoted lovers!) But I am anticipating. 





Cuap. If. 
LOVE. 

Minetaro was a singer, and if her name does not sound 
fawiliar to you as being one much sought after, or if her 
portrait has never adorned the shop windows of the 
capital, it is not because her charms were unworthy of 
either honour—rather because her innate modesty prevail- 
ed over the tendency to use those arts with which her 
sex are so well endowed. But Minetaro had her admirers, 
especially amongst those middle-aged gentlemen with 
rubicund, jovial countenanees, and—it is sad to confess 
it—wives at home, who enjoy their cup of saké when a 
young, fair, beaming, innocent face and an elegant and 
bewitching figure is the presiding genius. Not that they 
think their better-halves do not possess those qualities — 
certainly not! Besides these, she had her lovers, and it 
is with them we have to deal. They were two—of course, 
rivals. 

Chozaburo was the favoured one, a strapping fellow, 
fully five feet eight inches in his socks ; good-natured, 
pleasing in his manners, with a fine swinging gait that 
would have set off his two swords to advantage had the 
old custom been then in vogue. Ile affected the foreign 
fashion of wearing a moustache, and though his friends 
teased him upon his resemblance to the great Napoleon, 
he was not to be caught in that manner, especially as his 
Minetaro had declared, Jong before it had reached its 
present dimensions, that she would not be afraid of it. I 
shall neither describe his rival nor give his name, you 
will know quite enough of him very shortly. 

It will serve my purpose to call him A 

Now, it was gall and wormwood for him, vou may well 
conecive, to discover how coldly Nauehies received his 
advances, Once or tw ice, to my knowledge, he called on 
her, only to find her singing betore Choziburo, and to see 
how the eyes of her lover lowed with animation as she 
sang to him that verse from the Dodo-itsu,— 


My maiden shame forbids me own 
How much [love himy but in spite 
Of all this fond pretence, alone 

His image haunts me day and uight.* 





And once or twice, toc, to be told that she was poorly, 
when, to my knowledge also, she was as lively as the 





* Lorewa senu lo wu ion ee chire wa wudoroshi yuru ou yuues 
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shuttlecock. 
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children outside playing battledore and 
Oh: Minetaro! But allis fair in love and war. 
time, however, was not far distant. 

It came about in this wise. Chozaburo suddenly dis- 
appeared—no one knew whither—not even the little 
singer. And, strange enough, one only professed to 
know, and that was A Was there not something 
suspicious in this 2 Poor Minetaro was sadly disturbed 
In spirit. IIad she been deserted % Was the little heart 
that then fluttered so wildly—like the wings of a bird set 
loose from its prison home—to be left scarred and torn 
and a prey to those tempestuous feelings hidden within the 
bosoms of the most gentle of Eve’s daughters ? She would 
not believe Chozaburo could be eruel, for had he uot often 
told her the story of Gompachi and Komurasaki, with an 
eloquence no actor could attain ? And she knew too, his 
spirit was as bold as that of Kuronositké himself. No! 
some accident had befallen him, and she would visit 
Kuannon to pray for his speedy recovery. Day after 
day passed, but still the same ominous silenee, when 
just as the last rays of hope were struggling within 
her, she was summoned before the man she, if not 
hated, certainly despised. = For though Minetaro was 
not entirely mistress of herself, her heart was un- 
doubtedly her own. Others might claim her voice and 
her presence, but her heart might be far, far away. She 
observed the smile of satisfiretion upon the face of A 
as she made her appearance. Now, Minetaro had that 
admirable self-possession so characteristic of the Japanese 
race ; she felt that the man before her could relieve the 
anxiety about her lover ; she determined to watch and 
wait. Soon the fun waxed fast and furious ; the sasé cup 
was drained to the utmost ; merriment reigned supreme, 
suve in one small spot. A . and his friends were in 
that gay delirium which robs us of ourselves, and no one 
would have thought Minetaro capable of resisting the 
general contagion, The conversation changed. Names 
the hichest and the mightiest in the land began to be 
bandied to and fro in a manner not. the most pleasing, 
strange schemes of which Minetaro could divine but little 
were excitedly discussed. What could she understand of 
political ceonomy or the capitalisation of the incomes ? 
True, vague rumours of quarrels had penetrated the con- 
fined precinets where she lived, but that was all. What 
was to be the end of this’) Why did a cold feeling of 
dread overtake her at that moment 7 And as she re- 
covered from it, the voice of A- struck harshly on 
her ear. 

“You remember Chozaburo; he has been degraded 
“from his office. They might have saved themselves the 
“trouble, for 1 hear that he. joined the Yamaguehi sk7z Zoku 
‘on the 30th October, and was killed next day at Hagi.” 
Ob fit was ernel, eruel. The saké eup dropped from the 
quivering hand, and the little maid fell senseless on the 
floor. 

















Cuar. I. 
. WAT. 

The scene must. now be chanved, and so as to show the 
machinations of A in their truce light, make a slight 
retrogression, ‘The period at which niy story dates is 
that of the brief but determined rising of the rebels, be- 
gun at Kumamoto and ended with the defeat of Mayebara. 
Fortuuately for the ruling powers, mismanagement early 
set ing the Kumamoto men broke out before the pre- 
arranged time, and the advantage gained by them upon the 
earrison only had the effect of counteracting the seheme 
laid down by the leader. | rom subsequent events, there 
scems litthe doubt that this untoward step of the rebels— 

sad as was the result to all concerned—at onee gave the 
deathblow to any hopes the insurgents might have enter- 
tained ofa revolution, by giving the Government time to 
take deliberate action, “And with the resources at their 
command what could a few men, badly armed, hope to 
achieve ¢ It was a dying struggle, a convulsive effort of 
the Old Life against the New. Can you blame them ? Is 
it not human nature ? 

But to our story, for it pains me to leave von under the 
Impression that Chozaburo could possibly he one who dis- 
approves of the conduct of the enlightened men who direct 
the affairs of this Empire, Certainly, as the sold priest 
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says in his sermon, there are such men in China and India! 

‘Tt will relieve you to know Chozaburo is not dead, and, 
matter of fact as the truth is, ont it must come. Tis agec 
mother, long an invalid, beeame so low, that life being des- 
paired of, her only son was ordered to return to his father's 
house in the province of B . Filinl obedience is the 
lode-star of the Japanese youth. Within an hour he had 
left the glare and the turmoil of Tokio far behind him. 
His route lay through one of the disaffected districts, 





where a scene of excitement awailed him, Police in 
groups patrolled the usually quiet streets; there was a 


sound of unrest in the air, Whilst halting for a time at 
the hotel, Chozabnro received a request to appear at the 
Kencho 3» plot had been discovered in which an attack on 
the officials was threatened, and he was asked as a loyal 
sumurat to assist in the maintenance of peace—an appeal 
that did not fall on deaf ears. At midnight the expected 
attack was made, but the officials were on their gnard. 
The rebels were clad in the old warrior fashion, some wore 
armour and brandished long spears, others clutched with 
an energy that denoted the passions raging within them, 
the swords they bad worn in’ their youth ; ; only a few 
possessed foreign fire-arms, A desperate fight followed, 
in Which Chozaburo was always in the thickest. Bravely, 
however, as the Wenceho otficers defended themselves 
they were greatly outnumbered, and but for a fortunate 
incident just as matters were approaching a crisis, this 
litle drama might have had a different ending. ‘Troops had 
been telegraphed for two days previously ; they were now 
overdue, and the devoted servants of the state waited for 
them as eagerly as Wellington did for Blucher at Water- 
loon Not in vain, cither, for the bugle notes of the Im- 
perial truops were borne on the wings of the wind in time 
to save a repetition of the massacre of Kumamoto. 





Cnav. IV. 
EPILOGUE. 

In a sense, my pleasantest and my saddest duty is now 
athand. Fiat gustitia, ruat calum. 

Perhaps yon read the subjoined paragraphs in the 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun lately; if so, a re-perusal now may 
throw a new light upon them. 

“ We hear that rewards were given yesterday to 
“those officers who assisted in the defence of the 
“T———-_ Kencho; special uotice being taken at 
“the same time of the gallant conduct of Mr. Cho- 
“zaburo on that occasion.” 

* * * 

“On the 14th instant A a shizoku of Ya- 
“maguchi kev, who was recently arrested in Asaku- 
“sa as the agent of a secret society for conspiring 
“against the Government, was sentenced to five 
“years imprisonment.” 

* * 

Few more words are necessary. Papers were found 
upon the rebels captured at Hagi implicating A and 
his companions in questionable transactions, and from 
further information privately given by a maid of whom we 
already know something, all the conspirators fell under 
the han of the law. 

Yet one more picture. 

I stood the other day upon the steps of the large temple 
at Asakusa, musing upon the moving panorama around 
ne. It was a fete day. In the endless procession of old 
and young, are all strangers alike tous? See! amongst 
the worshippers there are two who advance tozether to 
pray. We have met them before, but never have we seen 
0 lovely a radiance upon the sweet face of the one, or so 
manly a portrait of the other. Ali! it is Minetaro—to us 
Minetaro no longer—and Chozaburo. They descend the 
steps, they pass among the sacred doves, through the great 
gate-way—out into the vast city beyond. Asakusa knows 
Minetaro no more. And that is how I think there ix a 
sadness there—as of one who has brightened our existence 
fur a time and suddenly faded for ever from our sight. 


M. 








Tie detailed account. of the Austrian Arctic Expedition of 1X72-74, 
by Lieutenant Payer, one of its commanders, will be published shortly. 
In the introduction, the Academy says, un attempt will be made to com- 
Tare the results of the Knglish and Austrian expeditions, and to show 
\hat perhaps even yet further discovery may be possible, 
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jurisdiction of the Ashikara fen. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

The following “ Notes of a Trip to Vries Island iu July, 
1272” were read hy the author, George J. L. Hodges, Esq., 
of If. B. M.’s Consulate, at the meeting of the Asiatic 
Society which was held at T6kid on the 27th December 


lust 


On my arrival at Misaki from Yokohama I commenced 
to make enquiries about the best means of getting to 
Oshima, or, as it is generally styled by Europeans, Vries 
Island, and was informed that the distance to it was 
eighteen rz, and that I could reach it either in a din-sen, 
or a passenger boat hired by a number of persons, which 
might be starting in a few days,—or by a shi-tate, or 
express boat of my own,—when the wind changed. The 
wished for change, however, did not occur till the follow- 
ing morning, when not being able to find a boat ready to 
stuart, I was obliged to charter one on my own account 
for six rryos and a half, and started in the grey dusk for 
Oshima with six sturdy boatmen and a large boat. 

After a pleasant sail of about six hours we came within 
about a couple of miles of the const, and from this time 
our progress became slow in the extreme, and the current, 
which here runs at the rate of a mill-stream, required my 
boatmen to use their best exertions to make any headway 
against it. At the same time, the swell caused by the 
enrrent meeting the waves raised by the wind rocked our 
boat about in rather an unpleasant manner. Seen from 
this point, Oshima presents a bold and rugged appearance, 
the volcano, however, is not visible. 

After a severe struggle my boatmen managed to gain 
the channel, and keeping i in close to the western shore of 
Oshima, to avoid the current, sculled slowly on through a 
sea as unrufiled as a mirror. ‘The const of the island, now 
on our left, is here low and dark in colour,—shewing 
evident traces of volcanic action,—but at the distance of a 
mile or so inland rises the range in which the volcano 
lies. Fish seem to be in abundance. For not only are 
they leaping out of the water near our bout, but all along 
the shore every rock seemed provided with a man and 
fishing-rod. 

At about 1.30 p.m. we at last arrived opposite to the 
village of Motomura, which from the sea does not pre- 
sent a very populous aspect. There is no regular harbour 
or landing place, but the water is deep close up to the 
shore, and we easily gained ¢erra firma once more. Here, 
however, my difficulties commenced. I in vain enqnired 
for an inn or place of refreshment, but was informed there 
was nothing of the kind on the island. I then betook 
myself to the nanush/, or headman of the village, Mr. 
Seizayemon, who at first declared he could not receive 
me, and that his duty compelled him to send me back to. 
Yedo, as foreigners were not permitted to land on the 
island. On representing, however, that I had only engaged 
the boat to come here, that the wind was adverse,—and 
perhaps mollified by some other svothing influence—he at 
last yielded, and consented to house me himself till I should 
obtain a boat to proceed to Shimoda, Once having relent- 
ed he proved a most attentive host ; the greatest kindness 
was shown me by himselfand family, and on my departure 
he refused to accept the slightest remuneration. 

Motomura, the village in which 1 had thus succeeded 
in establishing myself, is the largest of the six upon the 
island. The names of the others are respecting Okata, 
Sendzu, Nomashi, Sashijiji, and Habu. The Inst named 
has a picturesque and Jandlocked little harbour. The 
population of the whole island is about four thousand. It, 
and the other six islands in the same group, are under the 
. hey are named T6- 
shima, Miake, Nijima, Hachijé, Mikura and Kozu. All 
are populated. Oshima is the most. northern of the group. 
It is about eight miles in length and five in breadth. 

On first landing on the island ny attention was im- 
mediately arrested by the Appenrnuce of the inhabitants, 
especially the women, who differ in many respects from 
the people of the mainland. ‘They seemed to me to 
be taller, fairer in skin, and better favoured. The 
women dress their hair in a different manner. It is 
never shaven, even in youth, but simply thrown back 
from the forehead and tied in a knot behind; the 
married women thus forming one long chignon which 
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is generally worn to the side of the back of the head, 
the remainder of the hair flowing part of the way down 
the neck; while the unmarried women tie the knot 
in the middle, so as to make a bow, with the ends 
sticking out at both sides of the back of the head. The 
women also wear a peculiar embroidered band or cap on 
the head. This is generally of a blue color, and has a 
white or coloured crest in front. They also have a kind of 
petticoat, round the skirt of which the same embroidery, 
ete., is worked. The dress of the men however, does not 
differ from that of ordinary Japanese, and their hair is worn 
in the same fashion. It is also worthy of remark tent 
the women, married or single, do not blacken their teeth ; 
that there is not a single sa@misen or musical instrument 
on the island ; that dancing is unknown ; that there are 
no ‘public baths, ete., and that concubinage does not exist. 
That the inhabitants are peaceful may be argued from 
the fact that they possess neither swords or fire-arms ; 
and that their habits are simple may be coucluded from the 
circumstance that in the only semblance of a shop in the 
village of Motomura, the greater part of the business was 
carried on by barter, and money seldom used. They live 
by fishing, and exporting cherry-tree wood to Yedo. There 
is no rice grown, and the only crops grown are a little corn 
aud sweet potatoes. ‘The soil is dark, or dark-red, and 
evidently pulverized volcanic rock. Indeed the very stones 
on the sea-beach are of the same material, and closely re- 
semble those I afterwards saw on Fuji-san. The 
country is well wooded, but not many of the trees are of 
any size. The gencral work scems to be done in great 
measure by the women, who, curious to say, carry all bur- 
dens on the head. On the evening of my arrival I was much 
amused to see them coming down in troops to draw water 
from the well (of which there is only one in the village), 
each one with her pail balanced jauntily on her head, and 
her blue cap, set perhaps a little to one side, giving her a 
coquettish appearance. On the morning of my departure, 
too, a junk was being loaded with cherry-tree wood for 
Yedo, and the beach was covered with women and girls 
bearing down the bundles upon their heads, then skipping 
lightly along the plank between the vessel and the shore, 
and, with a graceful motion of the neck, tossing them on 
board. 

Above the village, and near the centre of the Island, is 
the crater of Mihara-yama. This is a voleano still in 
partial action,—that is, from to time smoke issues forth, 
and a smell of sulphur is perceptible. At night, too, the 
glare at its summit occasionally serves as a beacon to the 
sea-farer. It is situated about three miles from Moto- 


mura, and the ascent is rather difficult; not only is it] 


very steep, but the debris of former eruptions renders 
walking a very tiring operation. In height I should 
judge it to be about 2,500 feet. The crater itself is 
oblong in shape, and from 800 to 1,000 yards in length, 
by about 50 or 60 yards in breadth. There are marks 
of the lava having extended in three directions. I could 
not distinguish anything inside the crater but a mass of 
secthing vapour, with what the Japanese accompanying 
affirmed to be smoke. 

On descending from the mountain, I was carried off 
by my host to witness, not a bull-fight, but what might 
be termed a “ bull-wrestle,’ which seems to be a favourite 
amusement at Oshima. Two bulls were brought down 
tothe beach, and stationed on little hillocks, facing 
each other. At a given signal they were let loose 
and rushed down to the encounter. They met in the cen- 
tre, where they locked their horns together, and pushed 
and struggled in the most scientific manner, to the 
great delight of all the inhabitants of the village. 
The conflict ended by one of the bulls pushing the other 
over, when they were with difficulty separated. I should 
mention that there are numbers of good eattle on the 
Island—there are also some horses, and three dogs which 
have lately been introduced. 

The dialeet used by the people differs very considerably 
ju pronunemtion from that of Yedo or the neighbouring 
mainland of Jdzu, and in sound, when spoken, one is re- 
minded of Chinese, as there is a sort of sing-song about it) 
not heard in Japan. The last word of the sentence is also 
prolonged, and the voice scems to rise towards the end. 

Oshima is suid to be the Island to which the mighty 
bowman Minamoto ‘Tumetomo was banished by Yoshitomo, 
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and here he performed his famous exploit of sinking by 
his arrows one of the vessels of Kané no ské, who had 
been sent. to attack him. From Oshima ‘Tametomo is said 
to have zone to Linkiu, and from this fact some persons 
trace a connection hetween the inhabitants of this group 
of islands and the Liukiuans. 


July 4th, 1872. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TAXATION. 


To tne Epiror OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.”’ 


Yokohama, January 16th, 1877. 


Dear Str.—In the very interesting review of the past 
year contained in your issue of the 13th instant, as you 
refer to the recent reduction of the land- “tax, I notice that 
your language seems to imply the opinion that this tax 
has not ouly” been too high, to which all would doubtless 
assent, but that it has been too high as compared with 
other taxes. 

Similar expressions are used also in the Japan Mail 
of August 12th, 1876. In both passages you speak of the 
tnx as exerting a depressing influence upon agricultural 
interests. 

That the tax has exerted a depressing influence upon 
the country, there can be no doubt, but that it has been felt 
with special force by the agricultural class, is to my mind 
by no means so certain. 

Having travelled during the past eighteen months, in 

three excursions to different parts of the country, an aggre- 
gate of about 2,500 English miles, I think I may safely 
assert that agriculture in Japan is in a state not less for- 
ward than that of other departments of industry. It is 
my impression that a larger number of shizokw are turn- 
ing their attention to agriculture than to any other single 
pursuit. Statistics show that the production of tea and 
silk has enormously increased during the past few years, 
and the number and extent of the young plantations, both 
of the tea-plant and the mulberry, ‘indicate a still further 
increase within the next three or four years, while the 
fact that in both cases the new plantations are very largely 
set out upon Jand reclaimed for the purpose, would seem 
to warrant the belief that, this Increase is not offset by a 
corresponding dimimution of production in other brancbes, 
but represents a real growth in the agriculture of the 
country. 
If we Jook at the matter in a speculative way, is there 
any reason for supposing that a tax upon the land will 
exert a depressing influence upon the agricultural inter- 
ests? On the contrary is it not generally conceded by 
political economists, that taxes of all sorts tend to adjust 
themselves equally upon all classes, even though assessed 
upon one class alone—just as water seeks its level—pro- 
vided only that the industry of the class concern itself 
with the production of some one or more staple commo- 
dities, and that the tax be uniformly assessed within that 
class ? 

If this theory be correct, as I believe it to be, the great 
problem is to secure uniform assessment within the range 
fixed upon. Under any complicated scheme for the 
taxation of personal property, this is practically im- 
possible, for the reason that large amounts of property 
will almost inevitably escape taxation, either through 
defective machinery, or the criminal intent of the owners. 

A tax upon renal estate does not have this disadvantage. 
Real estate can not be concealed, or its money value 
be seriously misrepresented. 

Tt would seem, therefore, that atax upon land, would, so 
far from exercising a depressing influence upon the agri- 
cultural interests, be the most equitable method of raising 
mu revenue. It has for this reason, always seemed to me 
t happy circumstance that the Japanese should have 


received by inheritance from a barbarous antiquity, a 
ay stem of taxation more fully in accord with the investiga- 


tions of scientific men than that adopted by most countries 
of the West 

In view of the healthful influence which I am SUN'O 
your journal has ever exercised upon Japanese politics, 
you will, I trust, pardon me the hope, that after a more 
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definite expression of your views, that influence may be 
found on the right side of this important question. 


IT remain, Yours truly, 
D.C. G. 
We thank our Correspondent for his suggestive letter, 
which, however, demands a more careful reply than we 
ean possibly find time for this week.—[Ev. J.) 
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IN THE U, 8, CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT, 
B. fore General T, B, Vax Boren, Consul-General, 
Monday, January 15th, 1877. 

Robert Thompson, second mute on board the American ship Stone- 
wall Jackson, was charged with having ubused the men, and 
attempting to raisea mutiny during the voyage from Boston to 
this port, 

(Continued from 12th instant. ) 

Albert A. Meyers, sworn:—I was passenger on board the 
Stonewall Juckson. I had occasion to notice the behnvior of the 
accused during the voyage. I saw him strike the men with belay ing 
pins. At first I knew nothing of the decipline of a ship and thought 
it neoessary, and laughed at it. The captain reprimanded me and 
asked me not notice such things. One morning I opened the window 
of my cabin to let in some fresh air and the sea happened to come 
in, The accused swore at me and threatened to whip me. I saw 
no cause for the striking of the man with belaying ping, especially as 
the captain had given orders against such conduc’. Accused made 
Temarks to me nbout the captain's incompetency to command a ship. 
Accused used to call the mate ‘Hydavis” and I could not help 
laughing at the way in which he expressed himself. One morning 
whilst I was washing myself accused abused me very much. I 
told the mate to reprimand him for his language, ns I was not a 
fighting man and did not want to have any disturbance on board. 
One night, whilet standing in the pilot house, I heard accused use 
insulting language about me to one cf the boys. Ife threntened to 
“fixme up” when we arrived at Yokohama. He said ‘never 
mind, I’! cook your goose for you when we get there.” I thought 
I would say nothing of thie to the captani till we got here. 

To the accused :—The captain did accuse me of carrying tales 
from the boatswnin’s room to the exnbin, but I was then unaware of 
the harm I did in mentioning at table anything I had heard or 
noticed on board the ship. It wasthe first ship I had been on 
beard of. I aaw you strike and mark one of the men, a stowaway 
Japanese. One night I had occasion to go on deck during your 
watch, and saw you fling a belaying pin rightutna crowd of men 
pulling at » rope, und strike this Japanese. I saw his finger the day 
after, 

Andrew Anderson, sworn, stated:—I nm seaman on board the 
Stonewall Jackson. 1 have bven assaulted by uccused.  T saw him 
asaault Jolin Bailey ut the forecastle door. We kicked him twice. 
He did not suy why he kicked Bailey. Accused struck me over the 
shoulder with a belaying-pin. He has hicked me and hit me with 
belaying pins at other times. I have the mark of a belaying pin 
on the back of my head yet. He said he would knock my brains 
out. Ife struck me with his first at the wheel. I have heard him 
sy the captain was a bad man. He was to square with the 
mate when we arrived at Yokoliama. 

Accused had no witnesses to cull. He said:—For myself I have 
only to eay that before joining I wus told the captain always 
ran the 2nd mate out of the ship in some way or other, and that 
I need not join her. As for saying the captain did not take the 
ship the right way, the mate asked me one night where the ship 
was, and I said too fur to the westward. 

His Honour said it was evident from the testimony that accused 
waa a man of ungovernable temper. The evidence clearly showed 
that he had been in the habit of abusing the men, and trying to 
raise disturbances on board. He was unfit for the position he 
had held, as le could not govern his temper. 

Accused, in reply, said he pleaded guilty to abusing the men, but 
denied the rest of the charge. 

His Honour ordered that he should be put on board the vessel, 
and returned to America asa prisoner, te be tried on this charge 
there. * 

The captain here remarked that he had promised accused the 
berth of mate on Loard one of his own vessels if he behaved himseif. 

His Honour said that had nothing to do with the matter, in hind. 
It did not alter the evidence, which showed how reprehensible uc- 


eused’s conduct lad been. 
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IN THE KANAGAWA SAIBANSHO. 
Before Asatna Kaysvr, eq., Vice-President. 
Tuesday, January 16th, 1877. 

Rost & Co. v. Frsiktra ZENPACHI. 

This was a claim for $1,090, value of boiler and engine sold to 
defendant, with LO per cent. interest, Plaintiffs were willing, they 
suid, to accept $200 damages for breach of contract, if defendant 
would acquiesce, and so cancel the contract. 

In the former sitting on the 9th instant, the Court had heard the 
following evidence. 

Yhomas Rose stated:—I am plaintiff in this case. Defendant 
came to me on the 14th September last and spoke about purchasing 
a builer and engine Iliad. We did not agree about the price at the 
first interview, but subsequently, on the 16th, we came to a settle- 
ment. The value of the machinery and boiler was $1,000, and de- 
fendant pnid me $160 ns bargain money and promised to let me have 
the balance within sixty dnys. I muade out an agreement and gave 
it to him ; but he gave me nothing in writing in return, During the 
following month I had an offer of $1,500 for the boiler and engine, 
but considering my contract with defendant as binding, I could not 
uccept it, Defendant cxme some four days after the time for delivery 
had expired and asked for forty duys longer. He pro:nised to give 
me $100 extra if I would grant him that time. He was to bring 
that sum the next day, but he did not come, and I have seen nothing 
of him since, I was told by another man that he had advanced 
$600 to defendant on the boiler and engine, and wondered why he 
had not received them. I did not keep a copy of the agreement 
but sent a summary of it in my compluint to the Consulate. I have 
entered the transaction in my books. 

Okamoto Tenzo, defendant's lawyer, then testified that the docu- 

mene which plaintiff had received from defendant was not duly 
signed, and therefore could not be received as legal evidence. 

Yasutaro was next examined and his evidence was taken note of 
by the Court, but was not translated. 

Plaintiff said he had no further witnesses to call, but showed an 
entry in his books in support of his own testimony. In answer to 
the Court he stated that the amount he claimed, $200, was as dama- 
ges for breach of contract. Le had received an offer of half as 
much again for the articles in question, and surely he was entitled 
to some compensation for his loss. If defendant were willing to take 
delivery, then he would claim $900, with 10 per cent interest. 
Dollars were at a high figure at the time of the contract, 
being worth 48. 5d., now they did not bring more than 48.1ld. He 
had to look after the machinery, and that caused expense. 

The Court requested plaintiff to bring, at the next hearing of the 
cenge, the document spoken of by his last witness. This document was 
from defendant to another man stating that he had bought the 
machinery for $1,500. 

Pluintiff promised to do so, und tle Court adjourned till yesterday 
morning at 10 a.m. 

Yesterday, the Court having waited till past eleven o’clock, and 
defendant not appearing, plaintiff was notified that defendant had, 
through his absence at both sittings, lost his right to defend the 
case. ‘lhe Court therefore resolved to give a verdict on Wednesday, 
the 17th instant, reserving to itself the right of giving judgment as 
it might think proper. 

Plaintiff thanked the Court, and asked leave to put into its hands 
the document alone referred to. This was the letter from defendant 
to one Okawa, in TOkid, stating that he, defendant, had purchased a 
boiler and engine from Kose & Co. for the sum of $1,500. Upon the 
strength of this letter Genyaimon, who was the real purchaser, paid 
defendant, his broker, $600, out of which $100 onlyhad been paid to 
plaintiff, though defendant reported that he had paid $800. 





Thursday, January 18th, 1877 
JUDGMENT. 
(Official Translation.) 

Defendant has forwarded in answer, on the 27th of 12th month, 
9th year of Meiji, his objections and remarks against the claim 
brought against him by plaintiff for non-fulfillment of contract for 
the purchase of a boiler and machinery, but defendant not appearing 
in the sitting held on the 8th of 1st month of 10th year of Meiji, 
neither in that held on the 16th of same month, has lost through so 
doing the entire right of defence and is considered as accepting the 
entire claim of plaintiff. Consequently defendant is hereby con- 
demned to pay to plaintiff the balance claimed of $900 with interest 


from off the day such should have been paid and to take delivery of 
the boiler and machinery, or in case of his unuptnese to do so, to 
pay then as indemnity to plaintiff’s firm the sum of $200. 


YOKOHAMA SAIBANSHO. 
18th of 1st month, 10th year of Meiji. 
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THE CZAR’S PROMISES. 
(Pall Mall Gazette.) 


In the London Gazette of Tuesday some important correspondence 
on the Eastern Question appears. The most interesting part of it 
relates to a certain statement made by the Czar to Lord A. Loftus. 
It is printed at the request of the Russian Government, as appears 
from a despatch from Lord Derby to our representative at St. 
Petersburg. His lordship says, ‘‘The Russian Ambassador bas 
called upon me and said that he is instructed by his Government 
to request that the report of your Excellency’s conversation at 
Livadia with his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia should 
be made public, as it contained assurances which were of a uature 


to tranquillize public feeling. The answer to Count Schouvaloff 


was that, although the production of documents of this kind 
relating to a negotiation actually in progress was not customary in 
England, Lord Derby could not, under the cireumstances, hesitate 
to make an exception. Accordingly, the despatch in question is 
now published. And this is the gist of it. 

Lord A. Loftus had an audience of the Czar at Livadia on the 
2nd instant, at which his lordship observed ‘on the sudden 
change” which had taken place between the Sunday when he had 
seen the Chancellor and the following day, when the ultimatum 
was (lespatched to General Ignatieff. Thereupon his Majesty said 
that this had been caused by the intelligence he had received of 
the complete discomfiture of the Nervian army, and his fear that it 
might be followed by similar atrocities to those which had occurred 
in Bulgaria. He further said that he had decided on addressing 
an ultimatum in order to prevent further unnecessary effusion of 
blood, and he observed that ‘‘no one was more astonished to 
receive this instruction than General Ignatieff himself.” This 
seems to show that his Majesty is capable uf taking grave measures 
on sudden impulses. The complete discomfiture of the Servian 
army ought to have been foreseen ; whether or no, when it actual- 
ly happened it seems to have thrown the Czar's mind off its 
balance—a circumstance worth noting. 

From this point his Majesty proceeded, ‘‘ with great calmness 
and lucidity,” to enter upon a review of past negotiations, and to 
make a variety of solemn pledges and promises as to the future. 
The outcome of his retrospective survey is, that the diplomatic 
conduct of the Porte has exhausted his Majesty’s patience. He 
regards the refusal of an armistice of six weeks as ‘‘a xvmflef given 
to the Powers ;” of which, however, only one scems to have been 
disconcerted by the blow. The counterproposal of the Porte for an 
armistice of five months was still more offensive to the (Czar; who 
said that ‘if Europe was willing to receive these repeated rebutts 
from the Porte, he could no longer consider it as consistent either 
with the honour, the dignity, or the interests of Russia.” He 
further said, in the spirit and almost in the words of his Moscow 
address, that while he was anxious not to separate from the Euro- 
pean concert, he yet regarded the present state of things as so 
intolerable that ‘‘ unless Europe was prepared to act with firmness 
and energy he should be obliged to act alone.” And we sce that, 
so far, he is making vast preparations to redeem his word, twice 
given. 

We now come to certain declarations which are sure to be dis- 
cussed with much liveliness on all sides. His Majesty spoke of 
England. He said he regretted to sce that there still existed in 
in this country ‘‘ an inveterate suspicion of Russian policy, and a 
continual fear of Russian aggression and conquest.” He ‘deeply 
deplored ” this distrust of his policy, and the evil effects it pro- 
duced ; ‘‘and he earnestly requested me to do my utmost to dispel 
this cloud of suspicion and distrust.” And so do we all deplore 
this distrust. It is at any rate no satisfaction to any creature in 
England, but a source of great disquictude and of constantly re- 
curring embarrassment. But that it exists is no fault of ours. 
There are countless reasons for it, but these reasons are not of 
English growth: they are supplied, and supplicd almost from 
month to month, year after year, by Russian gencrals, Russian 
statesmen, and the Russian Emperor. In this, however, the Czar 
insists that we are altogether mistaken. He reminds us (not that 
it was needful) that he has ‘‘ on several occasions given the most 
solemn assurances that he desired no conquest, that he aimed at 
no aggrandizement, and that he had not the smallest wish or 
intention to be possessed of Constantinople.” And ‘ intentions,” 
said his Majesty, ‘‘are attributed so Russia of a future conquest 
of India. Can anything be more absurd? I[t is a_ perfect 
impossibility.” So we believe. But we know—it is not a 
matter dependent on explanations, protests, promises, on any 
side—that the Russian -Government has made for years past, 
and at this hour is making, large and subtle preparations 
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to disturb our -rule in India, whenever occasion serves: 
and that is enough for us. It may be true that all that 
has been said or written about a will of Peter the Great 
and the aims of Catherine I. are illusions and phantoms; but 
there is nothing phantasmal in the military and diplomatical 
operations of Russia in Central Asia—there and elsewhere. How- 
ever, we are not to believe our eyes, but to rely entirely on the word 
of the Czar that what isis not, or that, existing, in has nejther 


purpose nor meaning. As with India, so as to Constantinople. 


His Majesty pledged his sacred word of honour, in the most 
earnest and solemn manner, that he had no intention of acquiring 
Constantinople, and tbat, if necessity should oblige him to 
occupy a portion of Bulgaria, it would only be provisionally and 
until peace and the safety of the Christian population were 
secured, 

And, says Lord A. Loftus, speaking of a later point in the 
conversation, ‘‘ his Majesty charged me to convey to her Majesty's 
Government the solemn assurances he had repeated to me.” 

Lord Derby believes the publication of the despatch con. 
taining these declarations may be opportune, “‘ since the last few 
days have brought us the intelligence of the mobilization of a 
consilerable Russian force and of the emission of the new 
Russian loan for a hundred millions of roubles.” There is much 
point in this remark. But more remains to be said about the 
Czar's promises. We know beforehand that a vast deal will be 
made of these solemn pledges: the protest of the Emperor’s 
word of honour will be held conclusive as to the aims and intentions 
of his Government. That they do not include the occupation of 
Constantinople at present we are ready to believe ; because that 
event has not yot come within the range of actual possibilities, 
But they include an approach to the doors of Constan- 
tinople; and as for the Czar's pledges—it is true, as his 
Majesty said, that this is not their tirst presentation to grievously 
suspicious England. On another occasion his Majesty gave ‘‘ the 
most solemn assurances that he desired no conquest, that he aimed 
at no aggrandizement, and that he had not the smallest wish or 
intention to be possessed of "—Khiva. In 1873 the British public 
was startled by an announcement to the effect that its Govern- 
ment, (even the (iladstone Government) had ventured to hint a 
strong objection to certain schemes of conquest projected by Rus- 
sia. It was said that Lord Augustus Loftus had 
a Note 


delivered 
to Prince Gortschakoff declaring the resolution of 
the British Government” to refrain from all interference with 
Russian progress along the Amu and Sir, so long as it does not 
menace Afghanistan or the Principalities on the Upper Amu, 
and others, situated between Khiva and Afghanistan, claimed 
by the Ameer of the latter country. So much concerned was 
the Russian Cabinet at our uneasiness, that the Emperor sent 
a special cuvoy to England for the purpose of offering our Govern- 
ment “‘bis Majesty's most conciliatory assurances.” The mission 
Was a great success. The apprehension and the opposition of 
Lord Granville were set at rest by the solemn promises of the 
Czar. His lordship read to the House of Lords a despatch addressed 
by himself to Lord A. Loftus, in which, recording a conversation 
with Court Schouvaloff, Lord Granville says the Russian envoy 
made the following declaration : ‘The object of the expedition to 
Khiva was to punish acts of brigandage, to recover fifty Russian 
prisoners, and to teach the Khan thatsuch conduct on his part could 
not be continued with theimpunity in which the moderation of Russia 
had led him to believe. Not only was it far from the intention of the 
Emperor to take possession of Khiva, but positive orders had been 
prepared to prevent it, and directions given that the conditions in.- 
posed should be such as could not in any way lead to a prolonged 
oecupation of Khiva.” Lord Granville expressed his implicit 
belicf in the Czar’s promise, saying that, “considering the form 
of the Russian Government, he attached as much value to the 
assurances he had received (through Count Schouvaloff) as he 
should to a formal engagement.” On this occasion, too, the Czar 
deplored the distrust of his policy so prevalent in England. ‘Count 
Schouvaloff (Lord Granville went on to say) repeated the sur- 
prise which the Emperor felt at the uneasiness which it was said 
existed in England on the subject ; and he gave me most decided 
warrant that [ might give positive assurances to Parliament on 
the matter.” 

This couversation was reported to the House of Lord when 
Parliament met in the month of February. By August the 
Czar’s promise was completely falsified ; and the occupation of 
Khiva remains to this day standing evidence of Russian sincerity 
and good faith. 
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AMERICAN HOSPITALITY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
(The Times.) 


PHILADELPHIA, Novy. 2. 


When in a recent letter I referred, ina purely disinterested spirit 
of almiration, to the grand scale on which the Americans delight 


to exercise hospitality, 1 had no idea that I should have so soon 
an apportunity of witnessing an unusually striking specimen of it. 
But I do not think I am guilty of more than the Briton’s inevitable 
arrugance when I say that American hospitality, though, doubtless, 
universal—as the many-nationed guests of Philadelphia can testify 
—is never so hearty and open-handed as when its object is an 
Enghshman. After all, in spite of the occasional disputes and un- 


pleasantness to which international complications and blundering 


statesmen will give rise, just as quarrels will happen in the best- 
regulated families, blood is thicker than water, and the genuine 
American, even in his moments of irritation against English policy, 


cannot help feeling a specially warm and friendly interest—a 
peculiar sentiment, for which one may search all history in vain 


for a parallel—in a visitor from a distant land who is, in one sense, 
a stranger, with a stranger’s claim to courtesy and hospitality, yet, 
in another sense, is as closely bound to him as his own blood rela- 
tions by all the strong ties of race, religion, language, literature, 
joint heir with him to the same glorious history which has already 


given the Anglo-Saxons their place of pride in the foremost rank of 


civilization, and bids fair to make them masters of the world. 


Among cultivated minds there is in the literature alone a magic 
There are few things more pleasant to 
an Englishman than to hear Americans describe the delight with 
which, on their first visit to England, they found themselves 


spell and bond of union. 


actually living in places familiar and sacred to them from child- 


hood as the haunts of favourite heroes and heroines, whether of 


history or fiction ; and to the many Americans who cannot make 


this visit the people who come from these classic spots are, as it 


were, pilyrims from a holy land, however prosaically unconscious 
themselves of the halo which surrounds them, however ignorant of 


the subtle spell hidden in names which they may have asociated 


with no other literature than bankers’ books and tradesman’s bills. 
To a certain extent, no doubt, this literary sympathy may extend 
to visitors from any scenes which great writers or great deeds 
have made classical, but to nothing like the extent, I take it, in 
which it applies to stories read in childhood of the mother country 
in the mother tongue. The literature of the present is a scarcely 
less potent link in the long chain of sympathies than the literature 
of the past. It is a mystery to me, to take this one ground alone, 
how an Englishman can feel as if he were in a foreign land, can feel 
ashe always must fecl, even among his best friends, in Germany 
or France, when he is with people on whose shelves Tennyson and 
Longfellow stand side by side as they do on his, to whom the heroes 
of George Eliot and Hawthorne are quite as real and familiar 
personages as to himself. 
All these and many similar influences, to which it would take a 
volume to do justice, create between Englishmen and Americans, 
despite other counteracting influences, a peculiar feeling which 
cannut, perhaps, be exactly described, but of which the nearest 
description I have heard was given me recently by a distinguished 
Englishman, himself the recipient of endless American kindliness 
and courtesy, when he said that coming to America was like 
coming by marriage into a family hitherto unknown, the members 
of which were somehow at the same time strangers and intimate 
friends. I belicve that among genuine Americans, sound in heart 
and strong in head, this fecling underlies the very moments of 
their bitterness towards England, perhaps even accentuates them, 
just as the fiercest quarrelling is that of friends ; and if any one 
wants a touchingly quaint illustration of this, let him read again 
Mr. Lowell's essay ‘‘ On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” 
aud mark how the writer, in the very midst of his angry talk 
about Alabamas and ‘‘ airs of patronage ” and his bated breathings 
of War, can no more refrain from the kindest heart-utterances about 
Enylishmen than Balaam could help blessing the children of Israel. 
It may be said that there is a good deal of anti-English writing in 
the American Press, though | cannot myself say that 1 have seen 
much of it, or anything like the amount of what I have seen in 
praise of Envland. But, admitting its existence, the greater part 
of it may, I think, be accounted for by causes which Englishmen 
at a distance are apt to overlook, and which have really very little 
todo with any unfriendly feeling towards England. To bein, 
many of the writers are so accustomed to throw about hard, high- 
wunding words of abuse that they learn to regard them some- 
What as Calebas in Lu, Belle Llelene regards” Mon tonnerre,” 
the only use of which is to stir up the people to bring offerings, 
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Most, too, of the writing is political, and there are ardent politi- 
cians here who would think themselves justifled in abusing not 
only their mother country, but their mother-in-law and all their 
wife's relations if the abuse helped their party to win the Irish or 
any other vote. Much of the abuse is written by non-Americans, 
especially Irishmen, whose national aptitude for writing gives 
them a position on the American Press altogether out of proportion 
to their numbers. I am sorry to be obliged to add that, though 
most of the Enyvlishmen who make America their home never lose 
their affection for the old country, a few become more anti-English 
than the most piejudiced American. From none have I heard 80 
much said against England as from these gentlemen, partly, one 
may charitably hope, from the notion that they have a sort of 
prescriptive family right to abuse a country which is, in a way, 
their own; partly because they fancy themselves bound to show 
some reason for having left her; but chiefly, I apprehend, from 
an ignoble fear of being suspected of lukewarmness towards the 
land of their adoption if they do not vehemently repudiate the 
land of their birth. 


This feeling which I have been attempting to describe is enter: 
tained, I believe, more or less strongly by all classes of Americans 
towards all classes of Englishmen. I, at least, have found it 
everywhere, from the grandees of Newport to the roughest street 
crowd, through which my ‘‘ English accent” has been a sort of 
passport, and the experience of nearly all the Englishmen with 
whom I have compared notes has been the same as mine. On the 
3d of July, in Philadelphia, I drove from one end to the other of 
the immense multitude of all classes and conditions lining the 
streets, and shall never forget the reception which they gave to 
the carriages containing the British Commissioners and Judges. 
But of course the feeling, like everything else, has its flood tides, 
and is only seen at its best under two very important conditions, 
the latter of which many Englishmen either forget or do not 
understand. In the first place, the English guest must be a re- 
presentative man of mark at home, in whose case the Americans 
can feel that every tribute of respect they pay him is also a tribute 
to the country which he represents; in the second, he must fall 
into the hands of the right American hosts. The best army with- 
out good Generals is a mob, and all the hospitality of America is 
of no avail without the right men to organize it and put it in pro- 
per train. If Englishmen of mark return home discontented 
with their reception in America—though I do not think this often 
happens—it is almost sure to be owing to their neglect or ignorance 
of this latter condition. But, when the two conditions are happily 
combined, the English guest is entertained on a scale of which it 
is not easy to give people at home any adequate notion, and which 
I regret to be obliged as a veracious historian to confess, quite 
puts to the blush all our time honoured notions of hospitality in 
the Old World. I am not, indeed, at all prepared to admit that 
Americans as private individuals are one whit more hospitable 
than we are. But there is certainly no denying that for reasons 
which I have no time here to discuss, their public bodies and public 
men somehow contrive to show Englishmen attentions of a far more 
striking kind than Englishmen ever show Americans. I have be- 
fore spoken of the occasion on which the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company carried over 100 guests for a week’s excursion through 
the country, treating them thoughout in princely style, and of the 
sensation which it would make in England if one of our railway com. 
panies did the same thing. But even a big excursion of this kind 
somehow strikes one less than when one finds similar attentions 
shown to an individual guest; when the same company, through 
its chief, Colonel Scott, offers to take him and his family 
wherever he may like to go over the length and breadth of their 
enormous line, just as an English host might offer him a car- 
riage for a drive ; and when the Pullman Company place a palace 
car at his exclusive disposal, always realy for him at the moment 
he wishes to remove from point to point of his tour, no matter 
how long it may be, and all the time attend so carefully to his 
comfort and that of his party that they travel 500 miles with less 
fatigue and trouble than an American in England can usually 
travel 50. Wherever he stops, he tinds the best people of the 
place all realy on the look-out for him, eayer so to do its honours 
as to make him feel as if he were the guest of the nation, and, as 
if to complete the illusion, he is perhaps---though 1 am bound to 
admit that this is an honour extremely rare and exceptional— 
formally entertained by the nation’s representative, the President 
of the United States. 

As if this yeneral scale of attentions were not sufficient, should 
it be discovered that there is any place which, on personal or other 
grounds, he may particularly wish to see, every effort is at once 
made to provide not only for his seeing it, but for his seeing it in 
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some particularly and more than usually pleasant way. It was an 
occasion of this latter kind, on which I happened to be myself an 
eyewitness of the way in which Americans treat an English guest 
whom they single out as worthy of special honour, that suggested 
this letter, and was, indeed, meant to be the subject of it ; but my 
rash reference at the beginning of it to the general friendliness of 
Americans towards Englishmen—about which no Englishman who 
has experienced it feels that he can say enough—has unfortunate- 
ly tempted me into so long an exordium that I have no time left 
to say half enough about the occasion itself. It arose from a wish 
expressed by Mr. Walter, M.P?.—who, with Mrs. Walter, Lieuten- 
ant Walter, and another son, a little boy, has been for nearly two 
months on a visit to the United States—to see something of the 
American namesakes of the English county and town with which 
he happens to be closcly connected. Nearly all our old English 
names are reproduced, some of them half a dozen times over, in 
America, and Pennsylvania boast its (county Berks, and Berks 
its town Reading. Mr. and Mrs. Walter were at the time guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Childs, who need no introduction to English- 
men, as it is in England especially that their world-wide hospitality 
is best known, and Mr. Childs, than whom no one understands 
better how to make his fellow countrymen follow the example of 
kindliness and courtesy towards Englishmen which he himself is 
never weary of setting, immediately undertook to see that the 
wish of his guests should be gratified in the pleasantest way. As 
I said just now, American hospitality only wants to be set in 
motion ; the sole difficulty, sometimes sufficiently serious, is then 
how to stop it. A two days’ excursion was decided upon, and the 
railway companies through whose domains it was to be made—the 
Philadelphia and Reading and the Lehigh Valley—at once put 
their lines at the disposal of the excursionists, with special cars, 
trains, and everywhere unwearying attentions from their most 
distinguished officers. The presidents of the two companies, Mr. 
Gowen and Judge Asa Packer, themselves in person looked after 
the party, and were strenuously seconded by Messrs. Hartshorne, 
de Keim, Wootten, Morris, Sayre, and I daresay others whose 
names I do not happen to have been told. Our route lay through 
the famous coal regions of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Walter, wishing 
to inspect them more carefully than would, perhaps, have been 
possible if he had gone at a later hour with the majority of the 
party, started at 6 o'clock on Monday morning with Mr. Gowen 
and Dr. Siemens in one of those delightful toy carriages—engine 
and carriage in one—which are unknown in England, and even in 
America are peculiar to the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 
I had the gvod fortune to come back in it, and could willingly 
write a column on its charms alone, did not space and time remorse- 
lessly forbid. It will whirl you along 50 or 60 miles an hour, while 
you sit surrounded by open windows, as much at your ease and 
with as good views of the scenery on both sides as if you were ina 
postchaise, picking its way cleverly through the many branching 
lines, slackening or quickening speed, stopping, reversing with 
better discipline than the best-trained horses. Mr. Walter’s party 
‘‘did” the coal regions, I believe, in the proper style, even to 
going down amine. Our party was rather ‘‘on pleasure bent, ” 
and some members of it did not even see a mine, though others, 
more privileged, looked down one mine’s mouth. However, we 
had, thanks to the skilful arrangements made by our numerous 
and watchful hosts, a most delightful excursion through some of 
the most charming scenery and interesting towns of Pennsylvania. 





eae 


The Cairo Randhatu-'l-Akhbdr announces that, according to the 
latest intelligence received from Ratib Pasha, the commander-in-chief 
of the Khedive’s Abyssinia expedition, his Excellency had quitted the 
highlands and was moving towards the plains in the neighbourhood of 
Massowah, taking with him four battalions, the remainder of the 
Egyptian forces which had been placed under his command, The 
Pasha and these troops are to be re-embarked for Egypt as soon as 
steamers can be provided for their transport, and two fresh battalions 
are to be sent to relieve themin and around Massowah. 





News has been received at Lloyd's that the new screw steamship 
Genoa, valued at about £52,000, with acargo of maize worth about 
£20,000, has foundered, it is believed, in the Bay of Biscay. The 
captain, the first aud third officers, boatswain, and one fireman were 


drowned. ‘Twenty-three of the crew have been Janded at Gibraltar by 
the Italian brig Zea. The Genoa was a handsome iron screw steamer of 


180 nominal hiorse-power and 1,216 tons net. Her owners are Messrs, 
Nelson, Dunkin, and Co., of Neweastle-oa-Tyne.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





The death is anuounced of the Greek onk Nicolara, who followed 
Cauaris through all the campaigns of the Greek war of independence. 
It was he who blew up the Turkish admiral’s vessel in the strait of Scio, 
After the war he retired again to his convent, —Pall Mall Gazette, 
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PROBLEM. 





From A CoLLection oF Propiems, By J. B., or Bripport. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





Sotution or J. N. Keynes's PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
1.—B to Q B’s sq. 1.—P takes P. 
2.—R to Q B's 2nd. 2.—Anything. 
3.— B or R mates. 





Correct answers received from W. B. M., and W. H.38., Tékié; 
C. B., E. 8. B., and Delta, Yokohama. 





(Game played at New Orleans between Mr. Rousseau and Mr. 
Schulten of New York. 


BLACK (Mr. 8.) 0 wuitk (Mr. R.) BLack (Mr. 8.) waite (Mr. R. 
1.K P two K P two Is. K to his B 2d K R to B sq (ch 


2.K BP two P takes P 19. K to his 3d K B to R 3d fc 
3. K Db to Q B4th O checks 20. K to Q 4th KRtoQ -! ch 
4. K to Tb aq K Kt P two 21KtoQB38d KBto Kt2d(ch 
§. QO Ktto B3d KBto Kt 2d 22K toQ Kt 3d RtoQ 5th 

6.Q P two © P one 23.Q B to his 3d QSBtoQR 5th 
7. K P one P takes P (ch) 

8. P takes P K KttoK 2d W4.KtoQR3d_ R takes Kt 

9,Q Kt to K 4th Q B to K Kt 5th 24. B takes B Q B takes QB Pf 


-K Ktto Bb 8d Q Kt to Q 2d 26, 
11. K P one* P takes P (27. 
~K Btakes P Castles on Q side 2x, 
. KBtks Kt(ch)R takes B 29. K Rto B6th Rto K 5th 

14. Q takes R (ch) B takes Q 30. R to B &th (ch) K to Q 2d 

15. Kt takes Q P takes Kt 31.Q R to K Bsq Q Kt P two 
16.Q Btakes P? KttoK Kt 3d /82.K Rto B Sth RtoQR5th(ch)|| 
17.Q B to Q2d QBtoQ Kt 4th 383. P takes R Q Kt P one 

(ch) Mates 


QM Kt Pone§ Ktto K B 5th 
K Kt P one Kt to Q 6th 


K Rto K Bsq R to K 3d 





* Well played. 
This is not a good move. 
Threatening mate next time. 
The only move on the board to prevent immediate checkmate. 
|| The opening of this game is smartly played by Black ; but his op- 
ponent contrives to turn the tables on him latterly, and to terminate the 
contest by a very neat and scientific coup de grace, 








TRAVELLERS, Missionaries & others, may employ their leisure 
time pleasantly § profitably, by collecting rare butterflies. Forward 
(freight unpaid,) folded up separately in paper, in cigar boxes. 
Best prices remitted for perfect specimens, Collecting apparatus 
sent free to those who furnish reference to D. G. Ruruerronn, 
(Horniman's Museum.) Forest Hill, Londwn. [ADVT. } 





“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley, 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
suffered excruciating pain for alength of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPASS,—- 
To the Proprietors of Noxton’s CAMOMILE PILLs," 


Januiry 18, 1877, ling 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—In general our market continues very quiet, and prices are about the 
sume as last reported. Yarns :—Only in 16-24 has a moderate business been done at slightly improved rates, 
whereas 28-32 and 38-42 are neglected. Shirtings are in over supply and almost no demand exists for them. 
Prices are quite nominal. 

Grey Shirtinga :— 


7 Ibs. 38% yds. 39 in. per pee.,.. $1.40 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 
3 Ibs. 384 yds. 44 in. »» eo 190 to 2.40] 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 35in. perpee. ... «. 2.20 to 2.40 
8 ibs. 4tvo &} Ibe. 883 ,, 389 in. » ee L6Oto 2.40] Turkey Reds 24 yda. 30in. 2—3 Ib. per Ib... 065 to 096 
9 Iba. 384 ,, 44in. Pe .. 2.15 to 265] Black Velvets ni coe eee cee 7.60 to 8.95 
T. Cloth Ziba. 24 ,, 32in. »  «. 140 to 160] English Drilis 16 the. 40 yde, 80 i in. ses ace eee 3.65 to 2 65 
¥s 6lbs. 24 ,, 32in. » es 1.10 to 1.25 | Taffachelass 12 yda,48in.... 1. «. 1.90 to 2.10 
Yarns.— 
No IG to 2h 20.0 cee cee cee) eee por picul.,.$28.50 to 32.25 | No. 88to42  ... ... soe oe per picul,.. $36.00 to 40.00 
No. 28° 10:32) ices sins “one: eee . per picul... $30.50 to 35.50 | Reverse Twist ... ... 16- 24 ase 99 + «e- $81.00 


Woollens.—The same dullness as formerly prevails in this market, there being scarcely anything doing 
in this staple. Quotations given below are therefore quite nominal. 
Plain Orlenus ...  ...  .. 40—42 yda. 32in. ... £75 to 6.75 Figured Slousselinede Taine ...30 yds. 30in... 0.26 to 0.80 


Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yds. 3l in. ... 425 to 5.25 Multicolored a 30 yds. 80 in... 0.80 to 0.36 
Shimagoro viigs eee | Die 80 yds. 30 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 Cloth, all wool plain or faney .,.48in. to 62in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth 1.0... 4. —80 yde. 32in. ... 0.24 to 0.33 Presidents see eee) oe O4 in. to 66 in... 0.76 to 0.80 
Cainlet Cords... 0... ... 29—80 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots wee eee eee) oe O4in. Co 56 in... 0.45 to 0.60 
Canilets Aastd, 4... ... 56—58 yds. 31 in. "16 50 to 17.50 Union re .. ...54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.76 
Lastings, Japan... ... ... 22—30 yda, 32 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 Blankets, scarlet & green. 6 to 8 lbs....perlb ... 0.42 to 0.48 


Viain Mouszeline de Taine —30 yds. 30 ha .. 0.17 to 0.19 
Sugar.—Since our last report a small enquiry has sprung up, but at lower rates. 
Sugar:—Takao in bag so. ase vee eee Se por picul,..$8.90 { China No. 4 Kook-fah ... ... Per picul,..$5 30 to $5.60 


yo. OW DaSkOE cc. hse Sea. hak ees “$3. 70 » No.5 Kong-fun ... .. .. - 84 80 to $5.10 
Tuiwanfooin bag... .. se. ese eee 193.75 | » No.6 E-pak ...0 0. ase oes 1» ae $4.00 to $4.30 
do. inbasket... 1... 1... see see ong ...$3.60 Swatow Brown ... 1... sco see ces ie ae $3.00 
China No. 1 Ping- Baliccis- casas soe cos .. $7.50 | DSiWOng: iain, ete: sae “Sth Kee: aD Cais “ees $3.50 
» No.2Ching-pak ...0 1 ws $6 80 to $7.20 | Japan Rice Wa. "Sees Bae - cae ewe > ane $2.05 to $2.20 


» No.3 Ke-pak ... se ss oe $6.00 to $6.30 Kerosene Oil —... en sun cue ee $4.70 
Kerosene Oil.—The market is quiet at quotations, with only a hand to mouth paetheae, 


EXPORTS. 


Silk.—This market has remained since the 11th instant under the influence of advices which boded ill 
for the maintenance of peace in Europe. At the same time the quality of the assortments of Hanks on offer 
being in most cases unsatisfactory, buyers have had to reject after inspection the greater part of their purchases. 
In fact, settlements only amount to 90 bales of Hanks, and 60 of Oshiu sorts, Sodai and Filatures. The udvance 
of $30 reported in our last has been fully lost, and the fallin prices cannot but be accelerated by a telegram 
received on the 19th instant, which reports a rupture between Russia and Turkey as imminent. Under these 
circumstances the following quotations are to be considered as nominal. 

The shipments of the fortnight are 224 bales, making the total export since lst July 18,803 bales against 
10,225 last year for the corresponding period. 

The stock, which is mostly composed of Oshiu sorts, is estimated at 2,200 bales. 


At Exchange At Exchange At Exchange At Exchange 
4/4 in London. 5.50 at 6 m.s, in Lyons, 44 in London. 5.50 at 6 m.s.in Lyons, 

Hanks.—Best No.1 & 2..,3840 to 860 31/11 to 32/8 89to 91 | Hamateski No. 1 & 4nom..$500 to 580 19/7 to 22/6 55to 63 

e. Good No.2 — ,,.$8!0 to 830 30/10 to 31/7 86 to 88 | Kakeda—Extra ........... $926 35 97 

Medium No. 24..8770 to 800 29/4 to 30/5 8210 85 a: - Beat. cacceses . ... $820 to 860 31/2 to 32/8 87to 91 

- C'mon. No 3...$720 to 750 27/7 to 28/8 77 to 80 Bg Medium to Good .$760 to 800 29/ to 30/5 81 to 85 

»» Inferior No 4&5.,.8650 to 700 25/ to 26/10 70 to 75) | Sodai...... 02. fee eee eee $550 to 580 21/5 to 22/6 60to 63 
Oshiu—Beat .........66 ccs. $770 to 800 29/4 to 30/5 82 to 85 | Filature Silk ............... $870 to 1000 33/ to37/9 9210105 


» Medium to Good ...§700 to 750 26/10 to 28/8 75 to 80 
The total export of Silk for the first six months of the season is as follows: 


From Ist July to 31st December, 





1876. 1875. 

To England......... ‘vente isondveess iésavevssecsce. S066 3,661 
AQT CAUNCO: nce dius eb cnnane is mennaecwaateaesdcanseoes 8,342 5,107 
To United States ............ SiaaleieSniiealanadeedatnts 62 58 
EO TIAIY earenvsensvatcesey Sivek ewestuy cach iesse, “S19 89 
Total bales of 80 catties........se0000 18,185 9,510 

Average price per pict].........see $818.22 $445 

Total value ...... Gan aawens erry .-. 11,903,540 $3,385,560 


Silk Worms’ Eggs.—The total export for the season 1876-1877 is in round numbers 1,025,000 cards, 
which at the average price of $1.60 gives a total value of $1,640,000. 

This statement is based upon a careful compilation of the Custom House retur ns, (ho number and weight 
of packages, and our weekly market reports. 

The total export for 1875-76 was 727,000 cards, giving, at the average price of $0,45, a total value of 


$827,150, 
Google 
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Tea.—Rather more briskness has been apparent in our Tea market during the past week, settlements 
amounting to 1,500 piculs, mostly of the lower grades, although Fine Teas have receive a little attention. 

Prices have, i in a measure, become more firm, and an advance of fully $1.00 to $1.50 per picul may be 
quoted on Medium and lower grades. 

Arrivals amount to some 600 piculs, but it is difficult to say what amount of unsold stock yet remains in 
the country. The gener al impression seems to be that this market will only be supplied as the demand on the 
part of buyers may require; but experience of late shipments last. season should tend to warn intending operators 
of the almost certainty of disastrous consequences of such purcliases. 

eee bes cee tee wee wee wee cee ee GL1.00 to pad | Kine wee das. “Wee Galea? Hive. anh “Snes iagepes 60.80 

Ood Common ... oc. cee see wee vee eee 14.00 t ; inest Wee, Sek “WUE... eal, Rae “ete: eae wea Gee 
BUSGUUM ossa> ais, Hei “Bek caves Gioet- cana” te 17 00 to 1840 Chale Weil, “Ghee. Meawal--9ek?. Weel ~ows “sks: Wee omnes: 
Good Medium ... ... 1. ase eee ase wee 19.00 to 22.00 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—There has been but little doing during the pnst week, with pretty steady rates until at 
the close, when an advance took place. 


Rates close as follows :— i 


On SnanxGunat—Bank sight ......... ccc ceceee caren dt 


StaeLine —Hank 6 months’ sight... .........0000..49. 34d. Private 10 dayea sivlite......ceeees 79 
si Bank Bills on demand.......... os. 4s. 22d. On View York—Bank Bills on demund Lung vades 101k 
Private 6 months’ ae woven 48. O3d, r 30 days sight Private............. 103 
On ” Parte—Bank Sight .. uaneee 274 On Sun Francvisco—Bank Bills on demand...... 102 
ig Bank 6 months’ sight . bat Win sav enie 5.40 9g 30 days sight Private.........1034 
Private 6 ms. sight. ....c0..c00062.0-474 Ritiant® soi sensseaes cae dvievenncnyedncday gousasvevcceeevens S008 
On onaxong—Bank BIDE sicccisaxess sree oe Old VON © Scieanincevenveapdsaincs caaesengun sue teussuas 4064 
" Private 10 dava’ sight... reer ey Ages 
Shipping Intelligence. VESSHLS ON THE BERTH, 
Destination, Name. Agents. Despatch. 
ARRIVALS. Hongkong ... ... Malacca... ... ... P.&O.Co, ... ...28rd Jan, 


San Francisco... City of Tokio ... P. M.S.S. Co. ...2ord Jan. 


Jan. 15, Parmenio, British barque, Abbott, 396, from Shanghai, Shanghai Nevada M. B. Co oath Jan 


Kerosene and General, to EK. Fischer & Co. 
Jan. 15, Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, Christensen, 896, from 








Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. MERONANT SHIPPING IN PORT. 
DEPARTURES. | STEAMERS. — 
Jan. 18, Kanagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, Drummond, 1,325, | _, ... __Destination 
for Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. Chili Maru Mee! 20 oa vee eee eee Laid up. 
Jan. 16, Tanais, 'rench steamer, Reynier, 1,735, for Hongkong, Courier we. see see aoe vee eee eee Laid up. 
Mails and General, de sspatched by M. M. Co. Munailin 0. ke vee eee Dard up, 


Jan. 16, Flintshire, British steamer, Thomas, 1,700, for Kobe, Meiji Maru 4... ... Peters 


General, despatched by Wilkin & Robison. Menzilelt ne se eae Pnequalini 
Jan. 17, Uiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, Furber, 1 870, for Malacca... +. +6, ... dimond se --- Hongkong. 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. Niigata Mara... 1. oe vee ote oes Yokoska, 
Jun. 19, Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, Thompson, 656, for Sen Gull vee eee ce ee Acfort .. . 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by BM. B. Co. ° Taihei Maru... +. Hubenet 
Jan. 19, Derana, British ship, May, 795, for Kobe, General, SAILING 8Rit’s 
despatched by Kniffler & Co. Caroling oo. 0...) 85 Miller... des 
Jan 19, Tokar Maru, Japanese steamer, Ward, 645, for Kobe, | Charics L. Pearson... 666 Swain... ..  ...New York. 
Maile and General, despatched by M. B. Co. Jolin Mackean... ... 198 a 
Jan. 19, Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, Christensen, 896, for! Jupiter... we 636 Hoffman 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. Lottie tow e eee)~628 Jolineon aaron 
Se TAR Oe | ES GIO: i555 sae LOG SFIIRIMNGIE boss ua 
PASSENGERS. Paimenio ... 1...) oe. 869 Abbott... 1... ue 
Per Steam-shup Tanais for Hongkong:—Mr. and Mrs. Strachan} Rupak —... vee 100 Gall oo. cee cs 
and 2 servants, Mr. and Mrs. Dowson, Messrs. Pollard, T.. Davie, | Stonewall Talmon ...1103 Arbecam ... ...Kobe. 
Douscebes, Garaud, L. Canil, Guinkandy, G@. Hoebens, and Mouricr.| Tori .. 55 Williams a 


Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports :—H.1.H.| Willard G. ‘Patten .» 516 Connor... 
Arisugawa no Miya, Mr. and Mrs. Godai, Mra, Strome, Mr. and 
Mrs. Itsushiro, Dr. M’Carthy, Messrs. J. Creyk, J. Robertson, VESSELS OF WAR IN HARBOR. 
Poilock, Meyers, E. R. Smith, Hesier, W. P. Mangum, Yamashima, | H-B. M. corvette ... Modeste —... Captain Buller. 
Nakayama, Kagawa, Minnteubone, Ieitsuyi, Matsudaira, Iheda, Date, French corvette  ... La Clocheterie. Captain Brennier. 
Kugo, Iwase, Horikawa, Yoshida, Uyematsu, Suwa, Okura, Naka-}| -— — ———— 
mura, Yamagushi, Isutsiyamna, Funatani, Shimadzu, Kojima, Sawaki, 








Yoshida, Itsushiro, Loda, Ishiyama, Aizawa, Tatsuki, Nakamura, THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 
Nakujo, and 1 Chinese. ; = 
SENET ASS el ates 8. 2 eee ee A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
CARGO. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Per Stenam-ship Tanais for Hongkong, ve 
Silk for France... sai sna i .» 142 bales. DaILy Edition, $12 per annum. : 
England ... a” a a a, a WEEKLY Edition. Perannum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
eerie months, $7. 
Total... see ase eee 219 bales. FORTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
Frisons .. ; a ie . 6 bales. lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
‘Treasure for Hongkon rt $62,000. vid San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; 
Per Steam-ship Hiroshina Mare for Shanghai and ports. Three months. $4. 
Treasure... eee ves eae ds - $101,000 peer 
n renee tee wegen 8,5 1500 AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 
IMPERI AL GOVERNMENT RAILW AYS LONDON.......... a shee ier i: eat 
Trains leave Shinbasi ( Yedo) at the following hours :— = rane ee oe Somer 
A.M. A.M. A.M. A.M. NOON. ‘4 Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
7.0 8.15 9,30 10.48 12.0 NEw YorkK ...... A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. PM. PM. P.M. P.M.| San Francisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street, 
1.150 0©=—-2.30 3.40 5.0 6.15 7.30 10.5 11.20| HonGkKoNG ...... Lane, Crawford & Co. 
Lrains leave Yokohama at the following hours :— SHANGHAT........ K elly & Co. 
A.M. A.M. A.M. A.M. P.M, Hiogo & Ozaka... IF. Walsh & Co. 
71 8.19 9,34 10.49 12.4 NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Co. 
P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. PM. PM. P.M. P.M.| who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
119 2.384 349 54 619 7,84 10.9 11,26! tisements for these papers, 


Google 
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INSURANCE. 
THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CAPITAL 
MILLIONS STERLING. 


One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” :— 
wrde, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 
he Exchequer made in the House of Commons on 7th 
March, 1864 ( Times 8th March, 1864). 

CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne’s 
Square, Manchester with branch offices at 
14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 
Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 
And Newcastle. 


HE UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of 
Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above 
mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issue 
Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current 


Rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 
Yokohama, November 20, 1875. 


TWO 


THE 


MERCHANTS 


MARINE INSURANCE GO., 
LONDON. 


|S bnate been appointed Agents for the above Com- 
pany, we are prepared to grant Policies on 
MARINE RISKS, at the current rates. 


MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 


Yokohama, 19th November, 1875. 








NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, 1t is 
provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annom, One-fourth of 
the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have 
been made during the year. 


UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON. 


undersigned having been appointed Agents for 
the above, are prepared to accept 


MARINE RISKS, 


AT CURRENT RATES. 


ADAMSON, BELL & Co. 
Yokohama, July 22, 1875. 


Google 


INSURANCE. 


The “Jaya” Sea and Fire 
Insurance Company. 
BATAVIA (JAVA). 


The Second Colonial Sea & Fire 
Insurance Company, 


BATAVIA, JAVA. 





6 ee undersigned, having been appointed Agent at 
Yokohama for the above Company, is prepared 
to accept Marine Risks at current rates. 


NO POLICY FEES OHARGED. 
J. Px. VON HEMERT. 


Yokohama, April 9, 1878. 12ms. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 


TH undersigned are prepared to accept Fire and 
Life risks on behalf of this Company and settle all 
claims thereon. 





STRACHAN & THOMAS, 
Yokohama, January 19, 1872. 


The North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Established 1809. 
Capital £2,000,000. 


6 Bas undersigned have been appointed the Com 
pany’s Agents at this Port, and are authorised 
to accept up to $50,000, on First Olass risks at the rate 
of 


One and a-half per Cent. per Annum. 
FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Oo. 
Yokohama, July 10, 1871. 


The Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


The Manchester Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 


HE UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po 
licies for large amounts, on Buildings and Content 
in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren 


rates of premium. 
KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co., 
Agents, No. 89, Yokohama. 
Yokohama, June 3, 1874. 
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IN SURANCE. 


—_——— -— ———_——__ 


LONDON 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
_ CHARTER. 
A.D. 1720. 


ee 


HE ondersigned Agents beg to announce that this 

Corporation having already reduced their PREMIA 

FOR YOKOHAMA last year, they continue to charge 
the following Rates :— 


Gopowns, FirstT-Cassg...... 12 Months...14 per Cent. 

99 99 eeeeee 6 9 a ” 

? 99 = ©=—e oe eee 3 99 eee 93 

9 9 ..  @00860 coe ” 

OC~«*:«Cawéeu 10 Days vannees ee 

They 1 now Charge, viz :— 

DWELLING Houses § First-Ciass P. A ......24 per Cent. 

in the Settlement | SECOND-CLASS ,, os... 3 ‘ 
DWELLING HovseEs | FirsT-Crass P. A. ... 1} per Cent, 

on the Bluff........ SECOND-CLASS ,,_...... ~ 

GUTSCHOW & Oo., 
Agents. 


Yokohama, December 16 1871. 
Yangtze Insurance Association 
of Shanghai. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, TLS. 600,000 





policks granted on MARINE RISKS, to all part# 
of the world at Current Rates. 


From this date a return of THIRTY-THREE and 
ONE-THIRD per cont. (333 per cent.) will be allowed 
on the premia of all LOCAL RISKS accepted by this 
Association. 


NO POLIOY FEES CHARGED. 


WALSH, HALL & Oo., 
Agenis. 


Yokohama, February 9, 1874. tf. 


—_ ee 


Guardian Fire and Life Assurance 
Company. 


Bown DON . 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


Total Invested Funds.....£38,000,000 
Total Annual Income.....£ 400,000 


Pace Undersigned having been appointed Agents 
at Yokohama are propared to Issue Polices AGA- 
INST FIRE, on the usual Terms. 
Concurrent Insurances require endorsement ou the 
Policies of this Company only when specially called for 
by the Agents. 








SMITH, BAKER & Co. 
Yokohama, October 27, 1873. 


Google 
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INSURANCE. 











ee ee + 


Scottish Commercial insurance, 
Company. 


1,000,000 





Capital Sterling. 





‘ I ‘HIE Undersiyned have beer: appointed Agents for 
Yokohama, and are prepared to issue Fire Foe 
Lelos to the extent of $10,000 on each riak. 


FINDLAY, RICHARDSON & Co, 
sina eomhan July 12 ee 


Royal Exchange "Assurance 
Corporation. 


ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER 
Pen )., 7 2O 


The London & Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company. 


— ee 





HE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept 
RISKS AGAINST FIRE, in the above-men- 
tioned Companies at current Rates. 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 
Agents. 
Yokohama, June 24, 1875. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
LONDON 





EKSTABLISHED 1710 





HE Manayers of the Sun lire Office have constituted 

and appointed the Undcrsiyned ae their Attorneys, 

to ssve PoLicrxs oF INSURANCE avainat KrRE, on BUILD- 

(wos, MEKCHARDISE, und other property in this settle- 

nent and on Su1Ps in harbour, to the extent of $20,000 

on first class risks, and to adjust Claims which may 
accrue on the same. 


WILKIN & ROBISON. 
Yokohama October 10, 187}. 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 








M ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 

Vhe Broadwell System is new applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 

The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 


ORDNANCE of any calibre, at tle Company’s tariff. 
EDWARD FISCHER & CoO., 


d. w. & m, SOLE AGENTS FOR -J) APAN. 
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NOTICE. 


eae Partnership heretofore existing between Epwp. 

Z. Hotme, CuHarves Rytey, Frepk. Rincer and 
J. CaRRICK SMITH, under the name of HOLME, RYLEY 
& Co. London, and HOLME, RINGER & Co. Nagasaki, 
has this day been dissolved by efflux of time, 


HOLME, RINGER & Co, 
Nagasaki, Ist January, 1877, 





re ee 0 











EFERRING to the above, the undersigned will carry 
on business in Nagasaki from and after this date 
under the style and name of 


HOLME, RINCER & CO. 


FREDERICK RINGER. 
J. CARRICK SMITH. 
Nagasaki, Ist January, 1877, 4w, 


TRE “‘HIOGO NEWS.” 
PUBLISHED AT HIOGO EVERY 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
UBSCRIPTION $24 per Annum, payable half-yearly 


in advance. 








Terms for Advertising can be obtained at 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE. 


Yokohama, February 12, 1874. 


CAUTION. 
J, & F, MARTELL’S BRANDY, 


It having come to our knowledge that spurious imitations are 
mported, Consumers should be careful to see that they obtain the 
genuine article with our Brand, whici: is to be had of all respectable 
Dealers. Agents: Matthew Clark & Sons, 72, Great Tower Street 
London. 


tf. 





MARTELL & Oo. 


March 4, 1876 | 52 ins 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purist articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium nor any deleterious drug, therefore the mort delicate can 
take them with perfect confidence. Their beneficial effect is speedy 
and certain. This old unfailing family remedy is duily recommended 
by the most eminent Physicians fer the cure of 

COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 

KEATING’S COUGH LONZENGES are prepared by THomas 
nares St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sold by all Chemists, 
in bottles. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 

and tnate, furnishing a most agreeable method of udministering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL on THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly aufe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
forchildren. Sold in Bottles by all Chemists. 


CAUTION .—-f& The public are requested 
toobserve that nll the above prepnrations bear 
the Trade Mark as herein shown. THOMAS{ 
KEATING, LONDON, EXPORT CHEMIST \< 
AND DRUGGIST. Indents for pure Drugs 
and Chemicals carefully executed. 

September 30, 1876. 





26ins. 


Google 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


kK. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


WILDEN WORKS, 
STOURPORT, ENGLAND. 


SHEET IRON, 


BRANDED 
‘“ BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND ‘ SEVERN.” 


TIN PLATES, 


é6 99 
BRANDED ©P& WB™ ‘witpeN,” “UNICORN,” 
“* ARLEY Ge,” “‘ STOUR.” 





Stamping Sheets, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 
and Close Annealed. 


Export Agents— 
Brooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 
January 13, 1877. 52ins. 


CAUTION. 


BASS & CO.’S ALES. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT. 








TRANSLATION. 


“The British Authorities have complained that certain parties in 
this Country have been imitating the Trade Mark of Messrs. Bass 
& Co., a firm of Brewers in the English capital and selling Beer so 
labelled. The manufacture of Beer is not prohibited in this country, 
but it is wrong, according to Commercial law, to imitate Trade 
Marks. 

“ Henceforward, therefore, persons whose business is Brewing Beer 
must apply for LicENsxs, and send in a specimen of Trade Mark not 
likely to be confused with others. 

“The above to be universally notified. 


“9th Month, 1871. (Signed) 
“TOKEI FU.” 
In consequence of extensive forgeries of our Labels and Trade 
Mark having come to our knowledge, the attention of the public is 
called to the above PROCLAMATION. 
We, therefore, CAUTION all persons against either selling or 
purchasing, as our manufacture, beer, whether in bottle or in cask, 
bearing such forged and fraudulent Labels, Capsules or Trade Mark. 


BASS & Oo., 
London, and Burton-on-Trent. 








REFERRING TO THE ABOVE. 


CAMERON & SAUNDERS, 


AGENTS TO BASS & CO.,, 
INTIMATE THAT ALL 
Bass’s Pale Ale sold by them in bottle has 
Messrs. Bass’s Label, Cameron & Saunders’ 
Green Caution Label and Capsule affixed to 
each bottle; and that all three bear Messrs. 
Bass & Co.’s Signature and Trade Mark (a 
Red Triangle) 


AND AESO THE WORDS, 
“Cameron & Saunders, London.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Se 


BILLIARD ° TABLES. 


THURSTON & Co, 


CATHLRINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER, 


BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


Billiard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters, 


By APPOINTMENT TO 


H. M. THE QUEEN’; 





' : bye pn’. ow 
a 4 al Ps:@ “one, 
y aes mH. indy * 


H.R... THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H. R. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, &c., &. 
Established 1814. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW BILLIARD BALL, 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IVORY; 
DOES NOT CRACK OR CHIP. 


MADRAS—Messrs. MCDOWELL & Co. 
CALCUTTA—Messrs. MACKENZIE, LYALL & Co. 
SHANGHAI—Mesars. Hatt & HOLtTz. 


Yokohama, August 12, 1876. 52ins. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vie SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES: 
D. NICHOLSON & CO 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue und Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 


WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Military and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 


Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 


Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-urms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Outlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 


Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 
Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 


Sole Agents for the ‘“‘Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 


Machines for the City of London. 
Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2 per eent. 


Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 


at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 


Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 


balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 


Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 


r lb. 
Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


March 4, 1876. 62 ins, 
Google 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 
Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOOKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND OHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 





“"ICROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile ‘Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “ 1 
‘fordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I wae a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
‘sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicanta, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are 
“ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, und in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in hia account of his extraordinary trave.s in China, published in 
1871, says—* I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
** gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful cf Ointment was worth a 
‘fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became 80 great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up tho small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemista and Medicine Vendors throughont tle World 


May 17th, 1873, tf 
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A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL 
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[Price $24 PER ANNUM, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /<fore the date of its 
effluxion. 








NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 








DIED. 
Suddenly on Thursday morning, the 25th instant, GrorGe Hvr Lect, 
aged 39 years. 








Notes of the U@tteek. 


The dollar issue of the ‘‘Dai Ni Koku Ritzu Ginko,” or 
Second National Bank—commonly called ‘‘The Shosha 
Notes,”—has for years been a thorn in the side of our foreign 
bankers and merchants. We find that so long ago as 1873, 
the Chamber of Commerce called attention to the large quan- 
tities of these notes in circulation, and addressed the Direc- 
tors of the Ginko to point out how desirable it was for all 
concerned that some information as to the constitution and 
position of their bank should be given, and suggesting the 
publication of periodical returns. Since that, there have been 
the same manifestations of distrust recurring from time to 
time, while the foreign banks have adopted variously modi- 
fied precautions in the form of receiving the notes only 
*‘for collection.”” In June last, indeed, three of our banks 
agreed to refuse to receive these notes at all, hoping thus 
to be able to drive them out of circulation, but a want 
of unanimity has rendered this attempt a failure. The 
continued agitation has not, however, been altogether 
fruitless. Recently, the Okurasho has ordered the Ginko to 
publish in one of the native newspapers daily returns of its 
circulation, which is decidedly a step in the right direction ; 
and if these returns are given loyally and promptly, they 
will not only be a safeguard to foreign merchants, but of 
considerable value as an index of the course of trade. We 
propose to translate them into our daily issue, and hope 
they will prove of interest and use to our readers. Evident 
ly, a large part of the tradeof the place, as between 


foreigners and natiyes, is donesthrough edium of this 
* Digitized by ‘ere Soule 





currency, and the fluctuations in the amount of the circula- 
tion indicates the amount of business doing, at least in ex- 
ports. The modus is just this: The great bulk of the cheques 
given by foreign buyers in payment for produce find their 
way to the Ginko, which gives in exchange for them its own 
notes, at the same time obtaining from the foreign banks cash 
for the cheques. These notes circulate amongst the native 
merchants, but also come back to foreigners in considerable 
quantities in payment for imports. Thus we find that in the 
early part of July, when purchases of silk were on an insigni- 
ficant scale, the circulation was returned as under $200,000; 
while at the end of September, when large business was doing 
in silk, the circulation reached nearly a million, At present it 
is something under $500,000 which, considering the general 
dulness of business, is a high average. Probably more activity 
in imports, by throwing back the notes into the Ginko, would 
considerably reduce the amount. 





The Kobusho has issued invitations to the foreign press to 
send reporters to the opening of the railway between Osaka 
and Kidto, and we believe these have been very generally ac- 
cepted, so that the ceremony will be fully described both here 
and in the home newspapers. The representative of the J/lus- 
trated News is among the invited, so that sketches of the beau- 
tiful scenery about Kiéto, and of the ceremonial itself, will not 
be wanting. We hear that the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the Ho- 
chi Shimbun and Chéiya Shimbun have also had the same offer 
made to them. Evidently the object of publicity will be at- 
tained. 


We publish to-day a translation from the Chéya Shimbun 
on the subject of the provision by the Government of Johei-sd, 
or establishments for the storage of rice, on which advances 
can be made to the farmer, thus enabling him to pay his 
land-tax when due, without being compelled to sacrifice his 
grain. We called attention in our last issue to this subject, 
and we sincerely trust that the Government will fully carry 
out its most praiseworthy intention. In the present condition 
of affairs, no step could be taken that would afford more 
material assistance to a class that most need, most deserve, 
and will best repay by their gratitude, all the generous con- 
sideration it can show them. 





Of course it cannot be expected that the Japanese should 
understand a Fancy Dress Ball, or the feelings which prompt 
those who attend one to, assume costumes of bye-gone ages 
fora few short hours, but the following account of the Victoria 
Fire Brigade Ball, taken from the Mainichi Shimbun, will at 
least serve to call to our minds Burn’s lines, 


“OQ wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


“On the evening of the 12th instant, an eccentric performance was 
ee at English No. lin this settlement. All the actors were the 
‘oreign gentlemen residing at this port, who a parently gave their 
minds to every contrivance, some of them dveaeer in kami shimo and 
others in large crest Japanese robes with a Japanese hat on; another was 
dressed in Tigers fur and walked in on all fours mew-mewing. The 
tastes of the contrivance were more than can be written. Among these 
the plan which most pleased all was a large bottle with a brandy label 
on it, which was brought in, as if fora present to the master of the house. 
No sooner were a few verbal messaves delivered, when a glass in the bot- 
tle’s mouth flew up with a noise like a cannon, and the presenter showed 
his face from the mouth. About 150 persons were invited to the Ball. 
Mr, Goto Shojiro was also presehf)a) TOM 
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Following the summary of the year 1876, which has occu- 
pied our columns during the past two numbers, we, in the 
present issue, publish a translation of a Japanese review of 
the events of the past year, which many of our readers will 
find interesting to read and compare with our own. 


This morning at twenty minutes past eight, fire was discov- 
ered breaking out in the apartment of Mr. House, at No. 67. 
Fortunately it had not made much headway at the time of its 
discovery, and the principal damage to the house arises from 
the cutting away of the roof and the plentiful streams of water 
directed from the engines which were quickly in attendance. 
The fire originated from the same cause as that which recent- 
ly sonearly caused the destruction of the Grand Hotel,—the 
running of a wooden beam or rafter across the chimney. The 
architect of these buildings seems to have a special facility for 
laying such fire-traps, and we would suggest the advisability of 
the Insurance Companies appointing some one, competent to 
act, as inspector of chimnies and fire-places, otherwise we are 
quite likely to have many fires arising from such carelessness 
or incapacity. 





The funeral of the late Mr. George Hurlbut took place on 
Friday, and the numerous attendance thereat is ample evid- 
ence of the general esteem in which he was held, and of the 
universal regret at his sudden death. He needs no epitaph. 
It is written in the hearts of all his friends, and is, 


“ That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


The following is the note from the Economist to which we 
referred last week. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s address to which it 
alludes will be found in the London A/ail of the 18th October, 
and deserves careful study. The great mischief threatened 
by antiquated and retrogressive views on this subject is that 
they turn the minds both of rulers and people ina direction 
exactly contrary to that in which their true interests lie. 


PROTECTION IN NEW CoUNTRIES,—Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s address at the 
Social Science Congress at Liverpool was an admirable defence of 
Free-trade doctrine, and an exposure of some of the current fallacies of 
Protection, which unfortunately, notwithstanding all the experience of 
the last thirty years, still maintain a footing. He pointed out that the 
eapereye freedom from suffering among the working classes in 
England as compared with similar classes in America, was due to the 
natural strength and variety of our manufacturing, which was utterly 
without any artificial stimulus, while in America, “ under a system of 
“ Protection, such as the Americans still enforce, native iadustry is 
* necessarily limited to its home marketa, and a depression of trade in 
“this one market causes vastly greater suffering than where trade is 
“cosmopolitan and commerce free and open.” And there can be no 
doubt of the truth of this. In the days of the Corn Laws, when 
English agriculturists were protected in the home market, they were in 

uent suffering from the limited nature of the market, and the 
liability to excessive production. Thereis, no doubt, in agriculture a 
peculiar difficulty in calculating the needs of a market, but the ex- 
erience of America goes to show that in manufacturing the difficulty 
is enough to cause great distress at times through the consuming powers 
of the one market open to the protected industries being over-estimated. 
The principal fallacy which Mr. Lefevre exposed was, perhaps, that of 
the necessity of protection in stimulating industries in new countries, 
the doctrine which Mr Mill most unintentionally countenances by a 
little unguarded language. The main passage deserves quotation :— 

“Mr Mill’s admission has been readily laid hold of by Protectionists 
in every part of the world, and his been held to afford a plausible 
argument for a vast number of Protective duties. It forms the stock 
argument of the American Protectionists to this day, in a country 
where more than half a century ago manufactures were firmly esta- 
blished, and were even then competing with us in markets which they 
have now lost through their Protective system. It is difficult to 
conceive the case of the young community to which the argument 
would fitly apply; one might, perhaps expect to find such a case in 
our Australian colonies; but experience and a careful comparison 
drawn between the two colonies of Victoria and New South Wales—the 
first of which adopted a very Protective system, and the other a very 
Free-trade system—shows that on this very point the Free-traders have 
the advantage. In proportion to its population and wealth New South 
Wales has a greater number of manufactures in those very industries 
most protected in Victoria. I have already quoted the case of Sweden 
where the same results are shown. The fact is, that under a system 
of Free-trade the growth of industries and manufactures is spontaneous, 
and robust, they are of the wants of the people, and they are not fostered 
into existence by an artificial process. On the other hand, under a 
system of Protection, industries taught from their earliest existence not 
to trust to theirown exertions, but to rely upon Protection, are always 
weakly bantlings. They are ever calling for more protection and higher 
duties, rather than endeavouring by renewed exertion and by adapting 
themselves to the tastes and wants of their customers, to meet competi- 
tion on equal terms. A trade is thus created with interests and hopes 
antagonistic to those of the rest of the community. It becomes a kind 
of vested interest. It creates around it a circle of dependent interests, 
all associated fur the same object of maintaining Protection, and of 
tuxing the community for their sake; and long after the time when 
under the most extreme view industries, having passed thronch the 
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imposing upon their fellow-citizens the obligation of mipporens them.” 
The allusion to the age of manufacturing in some of the alleged new 
countries will perhaps be new to many, but there is, in truth, something 
ludicrous in the way that American Protectionists talk of stimulating 
manufactures in a new country, when in truth their duties protect ma- 
nufactures in a very ancient manufacturing district—that of New Eng- 
land, not properly a new country at all. We trust Mr Lefevre’s address 
will be widely circulated in “ new” countries, where it cannot fail, we 
believe, to have some effect in exposing the sophistry with which 
the manufacturer seduces his countrymen to tax themselves for his 
benefit. 





From the *‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 22nd. 
The P. & O. Co.’s steamer Lombardy, with English Mails 
on board to 8th December, left Singapore on the morning of 
the 12th instant, being then two days behind time. The Sunda, 
with Yokohama portion of these mails, is not expected until 
Saturday next, the 27th instant. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
The police have, for the past few days, been guarding the 
houses of several of the higher officials. 


From the same. 
On the 25th and 27th of this month horse races and wrest- 
ling will take place at Shokonsha, Kudan, T6ki6. 


From the same. 
We hear that a newspaper to be called the Séhdjijo will short- 
ly be published in the capital. 


From the same. 

We hear that barracks are to be built in the Ano district of 
the province of Isé, for the accommodation of a division of the 
Nagoya garrison. 


Tuesday, 23rd. 
On enquiry we were informed that owing to advices received 
from Kobe as to the state of the weather, Admiral Kawamura, 
Vice-Minister of Marine, recommended H. M. the Mikado to 
postpone his voyage southwards. As far as wecan ascertain 
no definite time has been fixed as yet for His Majesty's 
departure. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 
We hear that about 300 prisoners under sentence of hard 
labour will very soon be sent to Sapporo in Yezo. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
A newspaper to be called the Sekkai Shimbun will shortly be 
published at Kobe. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

At Okinoshima, in the neighborhood of Takashima, coal of 
good quality has been discovered, and a thorough examination 
of the bed wil] be made without delay. 


From the same. 

The samurai at Hagi in the province of Chéshiu still show 
some feeling of discontent. We hear from a person just 
arrived from the south that the police are keeping a sharp 
lookout for suspicious persons, especially as three of their 
body were assassinated about ten days ago. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
We hear that about 20,000 yen are to be spent in constructing 
an entrance gate to, and railing to surround the Naimusho. 


From the same. 

Mr. Kato, the editor of the Yomiuri Shimbun, was summoned 
to the Saibansho on the 20th instant and there examined 
concerning on item of news that was published in No. 582 of 
the issue of his newspaper, which was considered an offence 
against the Press-laws. Mr. Kato was permitted to return to 
his home, but was placed under surveillance. 


The P. M. Co.’s steamer City of Tokio left for San Fran- 
cisco early this morning, taking 374 bales of Silk and the 
following cargo of ‘Tea:— 





TEA: 

From San Fran. N. York. Other cities. Total. 
Shanghai .............. 141 _ — 141 
FORO siecssses sissies 125 383 84 592 
Yokohama............ GST 98. 2,968 4,637 
Hongkong ........... 172 13 -— 185 

Total....cseee Alize 1,378 3,052 6,553 
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Wednesday, 24th. 

The Mikado is expected to arrive at the Yokohama Railway 
station ata quarter-past nine this morning, and will shortly 
afterwards embark from the Benten hatoba and proceed on his 
voyage to Kobe. The wildest rumours have been flying about 
the capital as to the reasons for the postponement of his 
departure, which was really owing to the state of the weather, 
as we announced yesterday. The Prime Minister has issued 
an official notification to this effect, which will probably have 
the effect of putting a stop to any further false reports. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

‘Mr. Narahara, the manager of the affairs (/arez) of the 
family of Shimadzu (Satsuma) has, it is said, arrived in the 
capital. 

From the Choya Shimbun. 

NoTIFICATION. 
The principal roads have been classed as follows, which is 


now made known for public information :— 


Tékaidé 
Nakasendo 
Riku-u-kaido 
Késhi-kaidé 
Rikuzen-hama-kaid6é 
Sakura-kaidé 
Atsugi-kaidé 
me-kaidd 
Kawagoi-kaidé 
Iwaki-kaidé 


First class. 


{secona class. 


Third class. 


KvsuMoTo MASATAKA, 
Vice-Governor of Tékié Fu. 

From the same. 

The Minister of the War Department has notified to the 
various garrisons that whenever a request is made by the local 
authorities for the use of the troops, such request must be com- 
plied with without the least delay. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
A part of the troops now garrisoned at Osaka and Himeji 
are to be sent to Tottori, in the province of Inshu. 


From the same. 
A magazine has been published in the capital called the 
Chiye-no-Semi. 


From the same. 

Messrs. Sameshima, the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Kawamura, the Vice-Minister of the Navy, and about fifty 
other gentlemen have formed a club called Sutkdkai, which 
will be opened for the first time on the 23rd instant. 


From the Akébano Shimbun. 

Hitherto both men and women were employed at the Shihei 
Rio (Paper Money Department) but hereafter the work will 
be done by men only. The department itself has been con- 
verted into a kioku (bureau) and placed under the supervision 
of the Minister of Public Works. 


From the same. 

Many people attend the wrestling matches now taking 
place at Eké-in, Riogoku, Tdkié, the average oy number 
of visitors being about five thousand. 





Thursday, 25th. 

His Majesty the Mikado, attended by the principal officers 
of state and a numerous suite, left the Shinbashi Station at 
8.15 a.m. yesterday, and in due time arrived at the Yokohama 
Station, where the officials of the Kanagawa ken were in wait- 
ing. His Majesty stayed for a short time at the Station and 
then accompanied by Messrs. Sanjé Saneyoshi, Kido, 
Yamagata and Tokudaiji, escorted by a detachment of 
Lancers and followed by his suite, proceeded in a carriage and 
pair to the Imperial Naval Yard at Benten. The band of the 
Imperial Marines was stationed at the entrance gate and 
played the national anthem as His Majesty passed. Here 
waiting to receive His Majesty were Admirals Kawamura and 
Ito, Captain Buller c.B. of the Modeste, Captain Brennier, of 
the La Clocheterie, and the Commanders of the Japanese 
men-of-war in port. After a short stay in the Admiral’s 
office His Majesty was conducted to his state barge 
which lay at the steps close b manned by naval cadets, and 


OO!Ie 


was rowed off to the Takao Kan, which lay a short distance 
from the shore. The day was beautifully fine, the water 
smooth, all the vessels in port gay with bunting, and the yards 
of the men-in-war in harbour were manned as the Imperial 
barge left the jetty escorted by numerous boats containing 
Naval officers in full dress, so that the whole presented an 
animated and novel sight. As His Majesty stepped on board 
the Takao Kan the Imperial standard ‘was hoisted at the main, 
anda royal salute fired by the Fort at Kanagawa and all 
the men-of-war. After about half-an-hour’s delay the anchor 
was weighed and the Takao Kan proceeded out to sea, 
being saluted by the various vessels she passed, and escorted by 
five Japanese men-of-war and the La Clocheterie. A large num- 
ber of natives assembled to witness the Mikado’s arrival and em- 
barkation, and every post of vantage was availed of for this 
purpose, but the crowd was most orderly, and,—strange 
enough it seemed to foreigners—perfectly silent. It 
is worthy of note that as the Mikado’s barge passed the 
end of the jetty which is opposite to the Naval 
Yard, a few foreigners who were collected there raised as 
hearty a cheer as possible, which His Majesty graciously 
acknowledged by raising his hat and bowing, and leaning for- 
ward so that his acknowledgment could be seen from under 
the awning which covered his barge. Of couree the majority 
of His Majesty's suite appeared in what is considered by 
foreigners to be full evening dress—but why wear such dress, 
and, oh!—why wear such shocking bad hats? It is high 
time that the Japanese were aware that the civil official 
dress they have adopted is not becoming to them, and 
that it is quite as requisite for appearances’ sake that an 
ordinary dress coat should be as well-fitting as the most 
gorgeous uniform. His Majesty’s black coated suite presented 
to-day a marked contrast to the neat uniforms of the Naval 


and Military officers in attendance, and of the police who kept 
the road. 


The Nevada has been transferred to the Japanese flag and 
will now be known as the Saikio Maru. For the future the 
Mail matter from America will be forwarded to Shanghai 
and the coast ports by any of the Mitsu Bishi Company’s 
steamers as convenience may determine. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The gate keepers of the Kobusho are to be dismissed, and 
the duties formerly undertaken by them will devolve ona 
detachment of 11 police constables under the command of a 
sergeant, ; 


From the same. 

Mr. Tachibana, the editor of the Tohoku Shimbun published 
at Sendai, was summoned to the Saibansho on the 17th instant 
and fined 10 yen for an infraction of the Libel-laws, in having 
made some defamatory remarks about some of the hospital 
doctors. 


From the same. 

Mr. Sudzuki, editor of the Aiki Shimbun published at Nagoya, 
was summoned to the Kencho on the 17th instant and examin- 
ed about an article which was published reflecting adversely on 
the Nagoya garrison. Mr. Sudzuki was placed in charge of 
the ward officials. 


From the same. 

Only asbort time has passed since the school at Riugasaki 
in Ibaraki ken was established, but on examination this winter 
there was not one among four hundred students who failed to 
pass satisfactorily. 

From the same. 

Mr. Shinagawa, the present Japanese Consul at Shanghai, 
will return to this country about the end of the month, after 
visiting various ports in China, and the vacancy caused by his 
retirement is to be filled by Mr. Tumita, late Japanese Vice- 
Consul at New York. 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

We now hear that Mr. Saigo is at his home in Satsuma, 
where be 18 quietly carrying on his agricultural pursuits. 

From the Wodchi Shimbun. 

Wrestling matches will take place at Kanda, To6kié, com- 
mencing on the 2ud proximo and continuing for ten days. 
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Friday, 26th. 


The settlement was greatly shocked yesterday morning to 
hear of the sudden death of Mr. George Hurlbut, in the employ 
of firm of Smith Baker & Co., in consequence of the rupture of 
a blood-vessel. Up to the time of his decease he was in the 
enjoyment of his usual health, with the exception of a cough 
which gave him no anxiety and little uneasiness. He was with 
his friends as usual on the previous day, and thus the an- 
nouncement of his death produced all the greater shock among 
them. About 6 o’clock yesterday morning he was seized 
with a fit of coughing which brought on the fatal rupture of 
one of the vessels of the heart, and he died before medical 
assistance—even if it would have availed—could reach him. 
His amiable and kindly nature had endeared him to many 
friends. No man was more ready to place his time and ser- 
vices of whatever kind at the disposal of the community, and 
they were as modestly estimated by him as they were 
highly rated by those who could best judge of their efficiency. 
He was but thirty-nine years of age. 

His funeral will take place this afternoon at 4 o’clook. 


The M. M. Oo.’s steamer TJanais, with French mails on 
board to the 17th December, will leave Hongkong to-day, 
Friday the 26th instant, at noon. 


Special services will be held on the 27th, 28th and 29th at 
Shokonsha, Kudan, Tékié, in honour of those soldiers of the 
Imperial army who fell during the late insurrection in the 
South, and the feligious ceremonies will be supplemented by 
horse-racing and wrestling matches. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Hitherto there were thirty foreign instructors in the employ 
of the Army Department, but the services of twenty-five of 
them have now been dispensed with. 


From the same. 

The wife of a man named Asai, living at Ise-ch6, Yokoha- 
ma, gave birth to three male children on the 20th instant, all 
of whom are doing well. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

His Excellency Iwakura presented to the Library of the 
British Museum a work, entitled Zssaikio, on the founder of 
the Shinshu sect of Buddhists. In exchange Mr. Iwakura was 
presented with many valuable classical works, globes, etc, for 
the Public Library at Tékié. 


From the same. 

A person at Ichiwatari, Atami, in the province of Idzu, 
wishes to know how it is that when eggs are boiled in the 
Atami hot springs the yolk hardens before the white part. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

We hear that on account of the superior quality of the for- 
eign paper manufactured at Oji, large orders have been re- 
ceived from the American Government. 

[The truth of this statement is extremely doubtful. 
J.M.D.A.] 


ED. 


Saturday, 27th. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Mr. Narahara, the Karei or manager of the affairs of 
ex-Sadayin Shimadzu Samuro, is in TO6kiéd on certain business. 
On the 25th he went to the Daijdkuan wishing to have an 
interview with His Excellency Iwakura, who, however, did not 
happen to be at his office at the time. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

The Educational Department is about to erect a building 
for a Library at Idzumibashi-dori, T6kid, on the site where 
the hospital formerly stood. 


From the same. 

Thirty-eight of the 647 police constables of Kanagawa ken 
have been dismissed, together with several of the sergeants. 

From the HWoéchi Shimbun. 

His Excellency Ito, the Minister of Public Works, starts 


for Kié -day. 
ae Google 


From the same. 

On the 23rd instant two fires occured on the Nakasendé,— 
one at Kuraga which consumed nine houses, and the other at 
Honjé where 300 houses were unfortunately destroyed. 


From the same. 

The temples Daiun-In, Shunché-ji, and Jékié-ji at Kidto, 
are being prepared for the reception of such of the Foreign 
Ministers who will attend the ceremony of the opening of the 
railway. 

From the same. 

Mr. Arai, of the Akébono Shimbun, was yesterday sentenced 
to pay a fine of 20 yen fora libel on Mr. Nakajima Yasuo 
in having stated, in No. 953 of the issue of the above 
paper, that he had unjustly made a man sign and seal a state- 
ment of his imputed crime, thereby violating the 4th Article 
of the Libel-laws, 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Kose, Osaka AND OMIYADORI STATION. 
Statement of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 14th 


January, 1877. 
Passengers......25,727. Amount,,.Yen 7,380.435 
173.570 


Luggage and Parcels,.,......scssesseee - 
643.975 


0008, ..... jacvervenauenVansegueninnecans eietwe: ge 
Total......... Yen 8,197.980 
Corresponding period last year........ Yen 4,373,109 








Through the courtesy of W. M. Smith, Esq., Locomotive 
and Carriage Superintendent, we have been enabled to obtain 
a sight of the Imperial carriage made at the Railway works 
here for the use of His Imperial Majesty the Mikado on 
the forthcoming State Opening of the line hence to Kioto. 
The under frame is a combination of teak and iron, the 
“ head stock caps” being really very handsome ornaments in 
bronze, hand carved, with flowers in relief in electro-plated 
silver, the frame as a whole being painted in carmine. The 
bottom of the body is painted in the same tint, the upper 
part being salmon colour, and the whole length is twenty-four 
feet, divided into four compartments. The principal one is 
twelve feet by six and ahalf, the others being an appartment 
for attendants, an ante-chamber and a withdrawing room, hot 
and cold water being supplied to the washhand basin from a 
tank on theroof. The body of the carriage is of teak, all hand 
painted and richly picked out with gold, with the Mikado’s arms 
on the central panels ; the window frames are of rosewood. A 
carving of chrysanthemum leaves forms the moulding round 
the top, and the border underneath is a representation of the 
kiri, in gold. The door handles are all richly carved in silver, 
the raised parts in gold, having been expressly made at Kioto 
for this purpose, as is the the case also with all the interior silken 
decorations and crockery—which isin white and gold. The 
roof of the carriage is double, or perhaps, to speak more cor- 
rectly, we should say treble, asthe “ roof sticks ” are covered on 
the inside. The panels of the interior doors which make com- 
munication between the compartments are in silk, printed 
and embroidered, the lining of the carriage sky blue silk, 
and the furniture black walnut and dark blue silk rep; 
a lace border runs round everywhere, in blue, silver 
and yold, the piping blue and gold. In the roof is a 
signal worked by hand from the inside of the carriage, and in 
the saloon are three lamps set together in a silver plated re- 
flector. A very ingenious, useful and tasteful arrangement 
places all the handles in the centre of the doors, the bolts being 
at the top and therefore entirely out of the way of catching and 
tearing anything. The carriage was designed by Mr. Smith, 
and built under his personal superintendence, nearly every- 
thing, including the electro-plating, but excepting wheels and 
axles, having been made at the works here. The carriage pro- 
mises—for it yet wants a few finishing touches—to be a really 
beautiful work of art, and reflects the highest credit on the 
the Railway staff, both native and foreign. We ought not to 
omit to add that the precious metal and silk work was super- 
intended by Enouye Masaru, Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
with regard to whom Mr. Smith expressed himself with grate- 
ful satisfaction for the way in which the suggestions he made 
were taken up and carried out. The engine to be used on 
the occasion— No. 20"—is being prepared for the purpose ; 
it has beenentirely rebuilt at the Kobe works as a “ bogie” 
engine, and will form to those interested in the development 
of engineering skill certainly not the least interesting feature 
in the ceremony.—Hiogo Neus. 





At the Meeting of the Municipal Council yesterday we 
were requested to mention that it would both shew respect 
to H.I.M. the Mikado and assist the efforts of the Coun- 
cil if residents would make the illumination as general as 
possible.—HiogolVeuws. 
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A TASK is imposed upon us by the strong needs of 

circumstance and locality, which we would we 
could decline. In larger communities, journals of greater 
importance can experience a change in their directorate 
without remark ; their proprietors can trust to time for 
the development of possible advantage,—can realize the 
full value of experience and tradition, though the ven- 
ture prove unhappy. We are not so fortunate. A few 
lines in the number which has closed the last series of the 
Japan Mail have wedded us to stern Necessity; we invoke 
our readers’ prayers that the union may not be barren of 
Invention. 

We are not inclined to accept without question, the 
dictum that ‘the inestimable advantage of impersonality, 
enjoyed by the conductor of a great journal at home, is 
denied to a journalist here.’ This may bave been true of 
a journalist, taking up an inexperienced pen seven years 
ago, and wishful to educate a rising generation,—to stamp 
upon it the impress of his own mind,—to guide its pro- 
gress into safe grooves of thought. But we find our gen- 
eration educated, seemingly impatient of receiving impres- 
sions. from the force .of any single brain, and, rather, 
evidencing a certain character of its own, original and 
many-sided, which fits it no longer to be, but entitles 
it to demand—a mirror. Content to play the humbler 
part, the aspiration of the Japan Mail of the future 
will be, that the mirror it may hold shall be parabolic ; 
it may chance that, thus, the collection of many rays 
into one focus may give light and heat, as strong, and 
pure, and wholesome, as though they emanated from a 
single, unassisted flame. The relations of the existing 
government of Japan to its foreign allies, and its 
duties and responsibilities to all classes of its native 
subjects, have long occupied, here and in Tokid, the 
earnest attention of more than one thoughtful mind; to 
concentrate upon such questions the combined force of 
these can hardly be deemed a difficulty insuperable ;— 
nor presumptuous the hope that, so strengthened, the 
Japan Mail mey sustain, abroad, the reputation and 
authority it has enjoyed for the last ten years. On ques- 
tions of purely local interest, aud as a record of commer- 
cial and general facts and statistics, it is even possible 
that the journal may benefit, and be rendered more useful, 
by a change from the autocratic system of government ; 
it only remains for its conductors to promise that no des- 
cent into discourtesy in argument, no prostitution of its 
columns to the uses of malice, spite, or greed, shall lower 
its tone from the key struck by their predecessors in the 
editorial seat. 

Our views on the many important subjects which demand 
consideration must be developed separately; in a manifesto 
such as this we can only indicate the general, guiding, 
principle which will colour them all. And this is best 
done by the expression of our conviction, that, in. the 
growth of a polity, rapidity is incompatible with soundness 
and durability. The natural tendency of a nation, or a 
party,—after violent disruption, or successful revolution, 
—is towards radical and unwholesome change, without 
due consideration of the weight and value of all that has 
been overthrown; a policy as foolish as would be that of 
an architect who, rebuilding on an ancient site, should re- 
fuse to avail himself of the foundations, or to work up the 
materials, of the structure which he had undertaken 
to replace. But the teaching which 
perience has given to us forbids us altogether to despise 
gur forefathers, aud bas led us to the settled belief that a 
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‘and inevitable Victory. 
make an end the sogner 


conservatism which,—while permitting full and free dis- 
cussion in favour of reform, is yet slow to move—is the 
safest form of government for the rulers, and the best for 
the ruled. Holding this opinion,—the line we shall take 
on one, perhaps the most important, of the subjects now 
occupying the minds of native and foreign statesmen and 
publicists, may be predicated with certainty and ease. 
We thoroughly sympathise with the laudable ambition of 
Japan to assume, as soon as may be, the port and stature 
of a member of the family of civilised nations ; but we 
cannot acknowledge that the dignity has been yet attained. 
We appreciate to the full all that her statesmen have 
done since 1868, and believe all that we can of their pro- 
mises for the future ; and we have weighed in even scales 
all that her foreign counsellors can heap up of municipal 
and international law in counterpoise to the provisions of 
the Treaties. But the conviction remains, that no prospect 
of the abolition of the extra-territoriality clause can be held 
out to the present generation ; we cannot advocate it—we 
must always oppose it—we may even decline to admit 
it as a possible subject for argument; our assistance in this 
direction must be limited to an earnest endeavour to edu- 
cate, so far as is in our power, statesmen, jurists and people, 
to such a point as will enable them to bequeath to their 
children a confident hope of emancipation from a restraint 
which cannot, with safety, be removed from themselves, 

No clearer proof is needed of the unfitness of this go- 
vernment to be trusted with the power it seeks to ex- 
ercise over the lives, liberty and property of foreigners, 
than its repeated breaches of faith with the dispossessed 
samurai, and its general treatment of the class which raised 
it to power. No better iustance could be adduced of 
the evil character and effect of that reckless subversion of 
ancient order which we have condemned. It was not by 
timid acts of treachery, by broken promises, by confisca- 
ting the goods of the weak to pay bribes to the strong, 
that the House of HANOVER converted the devoted clans- 
men of its rival into the staunchest supporters of its 
throne. Not by such arts did JoHNn and Henry Law- 
RENCE mould the wild swordsmen who had been its 
bitterest foes, into the army which saved an Empire in 
its hour of sorest need. Use and lovg prescription may 
have alloyed authority with insoleuce, and the ‘gird- 
ed sword, the living soul of the samurai’ may have been 
occasionally shown, as an instrument of extortion to a 
countryman ; it was never slow to leap from its sheath, a 
weapon of terror to the country’s foes. The balance of 
rank had been disturbed: the power of wealth had been 
enabled to compel its recognition, by the acceptance of 
commercial treaties and the admission of foreign trade. 
The revolution, or restoration, of 1868, while it freed the 
aristocracy and gentry from the intolerable yoke of the 
Shogunate, suddenly and enormously increased the pow- 
er and wealth of the Mikado. An exhibition of almost 
superstitious loyalty, and of patriotism bordering on the 
heroic, astonished foreign spectators of the event, when 
the Daimios laid their power, their lands, and their arms, 
at the foot of the Imperial throne. IIL advised, short- 
sighted, the counsellors of the young Emperor failed to 
rise to the occasion. ‘They might have surrounded him 
with an aristocracy, supported him with an army, 
strong in tradition, numbers, discipline, and long pre- 
scriptive title to the natural leadership of the nation, 
The feudal system, here, was no anachronism, and the 
influence of foreign commerce and foreign ideas should 


history and ex- have been left to work its silent way towards its ultimate 


But ‘ wait a little, that we may 
’ was a lesson they refused to 
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learn. In what condition stands that throne, now, after 
nine years of ‘ progress ’ and ‘ civilization’? Rent is the 
veil of mystery that hid no man knew what of sanctity 
and power; an Emperor is disclosed, first held to be a 
fraudulent presentment, now recognized us a mere mortal, 
displaying no special sovereign attributes to raise him 
above humanity ;—scattered, wasted, gone, the ancient 
nobility which guarded, while it reverenced, the Son of 
Heaven in his shrine:—degraded and disarmed the na- 
tional army, watched by a new one of peasants and 
policemen, lest, forbidden to defend, it should yet find 
means to sting. It may be that, aided by its new allies, 
steam and electricity, the bureaucracy which now rules 
Japan may go on, for a time, repressing, as they arise, 
each impulsive, unconcerted outbreak of protest or 
resistance against successive acts of spoliation. But the 
strain of constant watchfulness against such a danger is 
too great for any government to bear, and conciliation of 
the suffering class appears to us the only safeguard against 
reiterated and ultimately successful rebellion ; and that 
policy will find a consistent advocate in this journal, 
though it uphold it,—alone. 

Reform in the civil service, retrenchment in the ex- 
penses of government, and collateral reduction of taxa- 
tion, sustension and expansion of the national credit, 
education, judicious expenditure on public works, encour- 
agement to the inflow of foreign capital, and development 
of native enterprise,—these are among the problems 
which the government, the ministers of its allies, our- 
selves and our countrymen, have a deep and common 
interest in successfully solving ; and to the discussion of 
these, we shall, from time to time, lend what assistance 
lies in our power. 
of such an article as this, to do more than name a few of 


But it is not possible, within the scope 


the subjects which it will be our duty, hereafter, to con- 
sider in detail. 
is usual, on such an occasion, in the avowal of decided 
opinions on two of the most important. In our treatinent 
of others, we shall be equally outspoken, and equally pre- 
pared to find our views differing from those held by some 
of our neighbours ; confident that we shall always have it 


We have been more candid, in fact, than 


in our power to bring to bear upon their consideration 
industry, research, and the desire to do right, we must 
leave our readers to assess the ability with which we dis- 
charge our office, and to ‘Time, the inexorable, but impar- 
tinl judge, to award to us such mecd of success as our 
effurts may deserve. 











At 5a.m. on Monday last, the Mitsu Bishi steamship Zolcd 
Maru, late New York, whilst on her voyage froin Kobe struck 
on a ledge of rocks off the Island of Otata, thirty miles from 
Nagasaki. At the time it was quite dark, and piercingly cold. 
The ship hung by the fore part, and as daylight dawned it 
was evident she had sustained serious damage, and her posi- 
tion was most critical. A boat was immediately despatched 
to Nagasaki, and in the meantime the forward cargo and coals 
wore thrown overboard, which so lightened her that with the 
rising lide she floated at 5.30 a.m., and arrived in) Nagasaki 
about noon, <A survey was Immediately held, and as it was 
decided that the ship was sufficiently safe, she sailed for 
Shanghai atda.m. Captain Dunn, officers, and men behaved 
throughout the trying ordeal with the most praiseworthy 
coulness. No confusion whatever was apparent, and all 
orders were carried out with alucrity, and in the most 
systematic aud regular manner. Captain Dunn is one of the 
most careful and skilful navigators, and is a universal favorite. 
Liuving been on deck almost the entire night, he had just 
Inid down for a few minutes when the unfortunato aeetdent 
occurred. We understand tho entire blame rests wala the 
Japanese pilot—Nagasaki Rising Sua. 
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A JAPANESE CHARITABLE INSTITUTION. 
E are indebted to the kindness of a correspondent 
for the receipt of a prospectus of the Society for the 
Promotion of Charitible Objects among the Japanese 
{Rakuzenkuwai jtkeithobo), which seems so admirable in 
its intentions, and straightforward in its aim, that we 
feel it due to the promoters to give it the fullest publicity. 

It wili at once be seen that it has been drawn up en- 
tirely by Japanese, and as our correspondent remarks, 
there is an earnestness in its composition and an expressed 
determination to carry it through in a successful and sa- 
tisfactory manner, which, together with the good names 
attached, speak well for its future. 

We look upon the institution of a society of this nature, 
as ove of the most hopeful and unmistakcable sigus of 
advance that a nation canshow. Indulgence of charitable 
aspirations, obedience to the pure and worthy promptings 
of the heart can be found in individuals among the most 
barbarous nations. “There is in man’s nature a secret 
“inclination and motion towards love of others which if it 
“be not spent upon some one, or a few, doth naturally 
“spread itself towards many, and maketh men become 
“ humaneand charitable.” Butthe exercise of these feelings 
can only become a national virtue vhen a people are well 
advanced on the road to the higher forms of civilization. 
And of this the promoters of the charity show themselves 
fully conscious. ‘They recognise it asa duty “ that no 
“efforts should be spared to gain admission for the aftlict- 
“ed to the fraternity of his fellow men” and for this 
reason “and because our country is now steadily launch- 
“ed on the stream of progress, we have formed this com- 
“pany, whose aim is the devotion of all its members’ 
‘energies to the consummation of benevolent ends.” 

The Society, with a view to the best expenditure of 
the funds entrusted to it, and to prevent their undue dis- 
persion into mere infinitesmal doles, has,—very wisely, 
we think—determined to confine its efforts, at first, to the 
amelioration of the condition of deformed persons ; and 
having, we suppose, already prospect of enough support 
to justify them in making a beginning, propose to com- 
mence by the establishment of an asylum for a sub-sec- 
One of the worth- 
iest and most sensible characteristics of their seheme is 


tion of such unfortunates—the Blind. 


that their charity should not be simply that of ministering 
to the mere supply of actual bodily wants; but should 
take the far higher and more sublimated form of assisting 
the apparently helpless to help themselves ; teaching them 
that the great happiness of independence is not altogether 
dented even to such as they, and so giving priceless alms 
to the soul, as well as the needed sustenance to the body. 
Those admitted into the Asylum for the Blind are to be 
salled ‘pupils’ and the only difference made in favour of 
those in better cireumstances,—who may seek instruction, 
or other advantages, from this institution,—is, that they 
are permitted to enter without limitation of age: the ‘free 
pupils’? not being received over seventeen, when placed in 
the first class, where they are to receive instruction in liter- 
ature and the arts: not over forty, when destined for 
Instruction in handierafis. A serious omission in the plan 
—we must here remark—appears to have been made, in 
the absence of any provision for the indigent and aged 
blind, whose cases are, probably, the hardest of all—the 
majority of adults being generally able already to do some 
| little matter towards their own support. But this, and 
| 
| necessary to dwell upon at present. 


other minor faults which are evident in the plan, it is not 
They will doubtless 
be soon obscrved aud Peewee niin tbe eaimy Werking 


lof the institation, by the promoters themsecives. 
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As we intend again to refer to this matter, and shall 
endeavour to procure all possible information on whatever 
attempts may have been made in former times, either by 
the Government or native Guilds, to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the afflicted, it is unnecessary at present to do 
more that request our readers’ perusal of the pvospectus 
itself, which we partially reprint below. As the scheme 
developes itself, and if it is conducted as well as 
its proposers promise, we shall, on occasion, draw atten- 
tion to it, and we should think it far from improbable 
that these benevolent men will find in the purses of 
foreigners a vein of wealth which they have not perhaps 
hoped ever to work. In conclusion, we cannot too 
heartily congratulate them on their laying of a foundation 
stone on which we trust may rise a noble edifice of na- 
tional charity and humanity or rather goodness. “ For I 


confers a universal benefit. This fact particularly recommends 
their case to the consideration of thinking men, and ought also to 
induce us who are blessed with the possession of all our faculties, 
and who have food and clothes in abundance, to spare a little for 
the less fortunate by curtailing our own wants. The cripple is 
indeed physically imperfect, but his moral endowments are none 
the less complete, and if every ethical code, whether ancient or 
modern teaches us, that it is the duty of a humane government, by 
educating these faculties, to gain admission for the afflicted to the 
fraternity of his fellow men, how much more does such a 
principle accord with the dictates of that Providence, whose 
unerring hand, meting blessing for the just and bale for the evil- 
doer, has written beyond the reach of all doubt this promise, 
‘* Virtue toiling in the darkness shall be rewarded in the noon- 
day”! That this is the creed of all Christian countries it is 
unnecessary to say, when philanthropy is the main article of the 
tenets of Buddhism, and charity the cardinal duty of a Maho- 
metan. ‘ 

For the reasons then, and because our country is now steadily 
launched upon the stream of progress, we have formed this 
company, whose aim is the devotion of all its members’ energies 
to the consummation of benevolent ends; and though we cannot 
at once segregate ourselves from the government, and assume a 
self-supporting position, we shal] not be altogether dependent, but 


take goodness in this sense,” says an old writer “the af-) by the aid of general subscriptions will endeavour to achieve some 


“ fecting of men, which is that the Grecians call Philan- 
“thropia: and the word Humanity (as it is used) is a 
“little too light to express it. Goodness I call the Habit, 
“aud Gooduess of nature the Inclination. This of all 
“virtues, and dignities of the mind is the greatest ; being 
“the character of the Deity: and without it, man is a 


“busy, mischievous, wretched Thing; uo better than a 
“kiod of Vermin.” 

In their own words we wish them success, and sin- 
cerely trust that “their noble aims may have fair fulfil- 
“ment, and their good deeds large developement.” 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF CHARITABLE OBJECTS. 


MANIFESTO OF THE SOCIETY. 

All men are endowed with the disposition to do good; in this 
respect the distinctions of educated and ignorant, sage and simple- 
ton no longer hold. 

Yet though this disposition exists, its reality cannot be credited 
unless it assume some form of action, and amongst these many 
forms none takes precedence of that which goes about to support 
the indigent and infirm, or to succour and eluate the deformed ; 
for those gather from the precepts of piety and patriotism moral 
strength and heart healing, while these, despite their physical 
infirmities, taught how to become useful members of society, 
develope powers of diligence and perseverance that ultimately 
place them in positions of independence. 

Accordingly in all civilized countries, there are poor laws, as 
well as institutions for the succour of the blind, the mute and the 
insane, maintained either by the government or by private con- 
tribution, so that ‘‘ the lamp of charity glowing overhead, and the 
breath of benevolence breathing through the land,” the very 
culminating point of philanthropy has been attained. 

Now it has hitherto been the custom in our country to leave to 
the government the execution of all works of charity. Private 
contributions have never aimed at more than the celebration of 
festivals or the achievement of pilgrimayes, while the nobility and 
the wealthy have only subscribed to the building or decoration of 
the temples. But now in these days of universal reform, the 
people also must consider what effort they can make to further the 

sood work, and in the same spirit that evoked their contributions 
for other purposes of old, must set themselves to become active 
members of the new common-wealth. 

It behoves us, who are fortunate enough to be men endowed 
with hearts that guide us to the good and strength to follow this 
area not to squander the great gifts of a beneficent Creator, 

ut each in our several spheres to perform the duties that fall to 
our lots with patience and unflinching perseverance, so that, strong 
in truth and unanimity, we may achieve the purpose of our nature 
in the exercise of the right. 

Did even those, not a few though they be, who, steeped in indo- 
lence and lust, wasting their money in idle pursuits, led into an 
evil dream by the beauty of women, or devoted to quarreling and 
Injustice, know nothing of the priceless pleasures begotten by 
work and well-doing, did even these turn their cyes honestly in- 
wards and reflect, they would see that the bestowal of one old 
coat on a beggar gives a finer satisfaction of well doing to the 
donor, as well as a thousand times more joy to the recipient, than 
the lavishiny of a hundred riyos on a dancing-girl. 

Western philosophers say that ‘‘ A man’s nature is written in 
his account-book,” and verily it is so! 

We then, stirred by the example of the earnest workers of the 
world, and with the hope that our united action may achicve some- 
thing for the general good, have formed ourselves into this ‘ Socie- 
ty for the Promotion of Charitable Objects.” 

Our general aim is to collect funds for charitable purposes, and 
our especial one to establish an institution for the training and 
elucation of deformed persons, a want which is at present entirely 
unsatisfied. 

As the halt and the maimed are a burden ard a care to thie 


Whole community, so the education that makes them independgnt, | 
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work worthy of the Ntate’s reform. 

We have held many meetings and have decided to devote our 
energies to the establishment of a college for the blind, and since 
we see not a few good men who, with the ability and volition to 
do well, are yet awaiting some opportunity, we combining our 
strength, sinall though it be, have formed this project, hoping 
nothing more than that it may afford one outlet for the benevolent 
energy of our country-men. 

None who are physically deformed ought to escape our pity, 
but we elect first the blind, because compared with other countries 
our own has a particularly large proportion of them, and also 
because an apt opportunity just now presents itself. 

Fellow plnilanthropists ! we pray you, give us your confidence, 
and entrust to us any money you propose to devote to charity. 
We shall either allot it immediately in alms, or else put it by 
as capital, and apply the interest to the education of the dcform- 
ed, that these becoming useful members of society, and intelligent 
units of the commonwealth, your noble aims may have fair ful- 
tilment, and your good deeds large developement. 

We, eight men, will form the nucleus of this association, and 
undertake the duties of management month about, but what we 
most earnestly desire is that all the benevolent persons of our 
country without distinction of rank or position, should join us and 
help us where our strength fails, or direct the affairs of the 
society in our stead. 

And now one word in conclusion. 

Having put our hands to this work we have sworn solemnly that 
we will never abandon it whatever calamity overtake us. The 
proverb tells us, ‘‘ Money is the handmaid of mercy,” and ‘‘ Hea- 
ven the guardian of virtuous aspirations.” What fear then that 
we, lightly misavplying your money, should frustrate the purposes 
of charity and paralyze the agent of benevolence ! 

Names of the Members, 
S. Tsuba, H. MAYEGIMA, 
M. NAKAMURA, M. FurvKawa, 
Y. Yanmao, A. KoMATst, 


V.B.—--The above are given in Japanese alphabetical order. 


Gi. Kisutpa, 
Y. SUGIURA, 





OBJECTS OF THE ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND. 


The aim and wish of the founders of this Asylum is to develope 
the mental resources of the blind, and teach them arts and sciences 
which may enable them to hecome independent members of socicty. 
The following is an epitome of the principal practical means 
proposed for this end. 


/tem [,-—Al] those admitted to the asylum will be called pupils, and 
it is to be clearly understood, as a fundamental principle of the 


institution that it is intended to assist the industrious, not the 
indolent blind. . 


Item 1/,—The heads of instruction will be divided into two classes. 


Class I.—To comprise instruction in literature by means of 
raised type, oral instruction in physics and classics, in- 
struction in singing and playing on musical instruments, 
Japanese and Foreign, and instruction in trades adapted 
to the sex and physical condition of the pupil. 

Pupils entering this class not to be more than 17 years of 
age, those who pay their own fees, however, excepted. 

Class [1.—'lo comprise, in the main, instruction in handi- 
crafts, with oral instruction in morals every holiday. 

Pupils entering this class not to be more than 40 years of 
age, those who pay their own fees, however, excepted. 

Item [11,- -Food, clothing and all other necessaries will be provided 
from the funds of the association for the free pupils, but the 
proceeds of the sales of their work while uuder instruction, 
will be added to the capital of the asylum, any surplus being 
however placed to the credit of the individual, and the 
agevregate handed to him when he leaves the asylum. 

Item 1V.—-Pupils will be admitted on payment of such fees and 
honoraria as may be determined by the members of the society ; 
the amounts, however, in every case tu be minima. 

Jten V.-—The number of pupils whether free or on payment will 
be reznlated by the deeiston of the members, In accordance 
with the capabilities of tue building, and the condition of the 
Tupeds, 
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A JAPENESE REVIEW OF THE EVENTS OF 1876. 
( Nichi Nichi Shimbun of January 4th, 6th, 8th and 9th, 1877). 

Before entering the arena of controversy for the 10th year of 
Meiji (1877), we must firstly, according to our usual custom, for 
the sake of our readers take a retrospective glance at the principal 
events that have occurred during the past twelve months and 
publish a succinct account of the same. Our reason for this is 
that the events of the past year contain many circumstances that 
are of great importance as regards the history of the period of 
Meiji. 

Looking back, then, we find that at the commencement of last 
year the question of calling Corea to account for her wrong-doing 
was much agitated in public, and well-informed people were in 
doubt as to what final arrangements would eventually be made in 
regard thereto. Even though no attention was paid to the argu- 
ments for ‘‘a Corean expedition” put forward by temporising 
persons, which arguments had already been deprived of all in- 
fluence by general public opinion, it was nevertheless thought that 
the offences of the Corean Court could not be allowed to pass un- 
noticed. Our Government therefore specially appointed Kuroda 
Kiyotaka and Inouyé Kairu as High Commissioners, and sent 
them to the Corean seas, accompanied by several steam vessels. 
The two Commissioners touched at Fusan, then changed their 
course and so arrived at Kok’wa. In their treating with the Court 
of Corea, they urged the advantageous policy of opening the country 
and the disadvantage of keeping it closed, thus following in the 
track already observed more than twenty years previously by the 
American Envoy Perry in regard to our old Shégunate. Even- 
tually, on the 27th of February, a Treaty of Friendship was signed 
at KOk’wa, and the Commissioners returned home having achiev- 
ed a reputation both for diplomatic success and for personal merit. 
In connection with this mission both Mr. Nomura Yasushi and 
Mr. Miyamoto Okazu also showed great zeal in their proceedings, 
as must be well known to the public in general. After this, the 
envoy from the Court of Corea, Kinkishu, with a suite of subordi- 
nate officials, came to Yedo. Our Government treated him in an 
especially friendly manner, thereby dispelling from the mind of 
the Corean Court its feelings of distrust and dislike. Mr. Miya- 
moto Okazu next went, as Commissioner, to the capital of 
Corea, and determined the clauses of (the Treaty of) Friendship, 
and the Trade Regulations, after which he returned home. 
Upon this, our friendship and trade with Corea were fully 
established, and means were at last found to clear away from the 
seas between Japan and Corea the bad feeling that had existed for 
many years back. 

Although friendship with Corea was in this way happily esta- 
blished, the Liukiu //an, on the contrary, appeared to be unable 
to bear openly the severance of all connection with the Court of 
China, and we heard that they persistently addressed petitions to 
our Government to be allowed to observe their ancient usage of a 
double allegiance. This affair being kept very secret, we have 
been unable to arrive at a knowledge of the particulars, yet it 
seems that the reason why Liukiu was unable to break off relations 
with China was not merely owing to the fact of ancient friend- 
ship shown to her by the latter, but was really in a certain degree 
in consequence of certain privileges enjoyed (by Liukiu) in regard 
to exemption from trade dues. We much regret that we have 
been unable during the past year to learn what final arrangements 
were made in respect to this point. 

On the 9th of January last year the detention in prison of parties 
tu a civil action was abolished, and on the 10th of June there was 
ordained the law that offences should be judged according to the 
evidence adduced, while the system of decision upon the confession 
(of any one charged with an offence) was abolished. These two 
points are indeed the greatest advance in judicial matters, and by 
them was swept away the evil of such ‘detention ” being secretly 
altered to torture, and of making innocent persons confess to crimes 
under the influence of torture. The Law of evidence was 
not, however, as yet established, and there was not any code 
relating to perjury, and we are therefore unaware of the ex- 
tent of the law about ‘according to the evidence adduced.” 
And again, though ‘detention has been abolished in regard to 
civil actions, it is still resorted to, as heretofore, in criminal cases. 
Thus, then, well-informed persons are exceedingly desirous that 
this should be properly adjusted, and argne that for the sake of 
criminals a system of bail should be established, that Counsel 
should be admitted, and that the Courts should be opence to the 
public, Public opinion in general takes this view, but althonyh 
there do not secm to be any who think it undysirable, the march 
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of events in the past year was unable to effect the actual operation 
of this matter. Over and above this, there were determined 
Temporary Regulations for Branch Judicial Offices and also 
Temporary Regulations for Judicial Police Affairs, and rules 
were issued as to the distribution of Local Courts, from 
each of which measures we believe that some greater or less 
advantage will accrue to the people. Now, at the very commence- 
ment of the Government measures of last year, His Excellency the 
Minister for Justice stated that ‘‘he had drawn up a Draft of 
‘* New Laws and had formed the intention of presenting it to the 
‘‘Emperor ; and that he hoped, if this Draft were referred to a 
‘‘ special committee, and due observation given to the codes of 
‘‘ other lands and comparison instituted with them, so that these 
‘New Laws might be made an established code to circulate openly 
‘before the whole world, that it might come to pass that during 
‘that present year the old might be amended and the new put 
‘* into effect.” With these words he presented it to the Emperor. 
Do these expressions ‘‘New Laws,” and ‘‘ Established Code,” 
allude to the ‘‘ Japanese Criminal Laws” which, as we have heard, 
were laid before the Government by the Judicial Department last 
year? Even in such case, it certainly did not come to pass, during 
the term of the year 1876, that the old was amended and the new 
put into effect. 

Upon glancing at the regulation of the ken, we note that on the 
18th of April last year, the ten fen of Ashigara, Nara, Watarai, 
Iwai, Niikawa, Aikawa, H6jO, Hamada, Kokura, and Saga were 
abolished and ‘annexed to other fen; and that on the 23rd of 
August the Chikuma, Hamamatsu, Wakamatsu, Iwamaé, Tsuruga- 
jka, Oitama, Tsuruga, Tottori, Shikama, Toyoika, Minuma, 
Miyazaki, Kagawa, and Miyddd ken were abolished and amalga- 
mated with other te, whereby the Government of the intenor of 
Japan became divided amongst 3 Fu and 35 Aen. These are as 
follows :—T6ki6, Kidto, Ozaka, Kanagawa, Saitama, (:umma, 
Chiba, Ibaragi, Tochigi, Sakai, Miy¢, Aichi,‘Shidzuoka, Fukushima, 
Miyagi, Shiga, Nagano, Yamanashi, Gifu, Niigata, Hidgo, Oka- 
yama, Shiman¢é, Hiroshima, Yamaguchi, Wakayama, Ehime, 
Kochi, Fukuéka, Oida, Kumamoto, Nagasaki, and Kagoshima. 
The jurisdiction of each several 4cn thus became very wide, and as, 
therefore, the regulations regarding the several (covernment offices 
naturally differed from what they had formerly been, the extent 
of the powers of Branch Local oftices was determined, and atten- 
tion turned to the scheme of dividing out the fen government. We, 
however, cannot, upon seeing this, at once give it the title of de- 
centralization. 

The Imperial Progress to Mutsu and Dewa is the most important 
event of the fortunate period of Meiji, and is indeed a circum- 
stance worthy of special mention in the narrative of yreat events 
that occurred last year. The Emperor's excursion to the East and 
North was to have taken place the year before last, but for certain 
reasons no orders were intimated in regard thereto, and it was only 
last year that we heard that directions had been issued for it. The 
2nd of June was the fortunate day fixed for the Dragon Car to set out 
from Yedo, and, after passing through Musashi, Hitachi, Kéddznke, 
and Shimotzake, His Majesty traversed Iwaki, Iwashiro, Rikuzen, 
Rikuchiu, and Mutsu, kindly cnyuiring into the hardships of the 
people, and viewing their toil in regard to agriculture,-—and so 
eventually arrived at Hakodaté. The whole of the inhabitants of 
the cast and north, therefore, shed tears of gratitude, and rejoiced 
at the kindly nature of the Imperial favour. Next, after the 
Emperor's return, the Prime Minister and Councillors of State, 
went again to the district of Mutsu and Dewa, and penetrated 
even into Yezo, where they observed the manners and customs, 
and the dispositions of the people. This, again, cannet but be 
termed a most fortunate event of the past year. 

On January 6th, 1876, Mr. Black, a British subject, issued at 
Yedo the first number of a newspaper called the “ Bankoku Shimn- 
Although Mr. Black put forward the assertion that being 
originally a British subject he was not obliged to respect the laws 
of our country, the local Government nevertheless issucd a decided 
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prohibition against the issue of the paper. Black, not assenting 
to such prohibition, laid a plaint before his Consul, and the affair 
finally assumed the form of a discussion with the Department, 
During the following month, however, the British Minister issued 
a notification to the effect tuat ‘tno British subjects comine to and 
“resvling in the Empire of -aapan could, unless by permission of 
“the Japanese Authorities, issue a newspaper in the Japanese 
“danguage.” Thus was prevented a continuation of the issue, at 
There did not, 
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time, in Yedo alone, there were over 30 writers kept in prison 
Was this not a lamentable affair? It would appear, nevertheless, 
as though violence of arguinent did not yet lose force, for on the 
5th of July our Government again enacted that ‘‘those newspapers, 
‘magazines, «r miscellaneous works that should be deemed in- 
 jurious to the peace of the country should have their issue pro- 
“hibited, or else be temporarily suspended, by the Home Depart- 
‘“ment.”’ Thus, within less than 10 days time, the issueof the /7iéron 
Shimbun, the Sémé Zasshi, and the Kokai Shimpé was prohibited, 
and next after them the Chiuguai Hidron also received orders for 
its suppression. Now, although the issue of magazines and small 
books prospered exceedingly during the former half of last year, 
the very pulse of such literature, together with the weight 
of the writers’ arguments too suddenly fell, so that at the end 
of the latter six months the number of periodicals issued for 
a fixed term fell off considerably and reached only a very 
small proportion of that to which they had formerly attained. 
Amongst these, those works treating upon (iovernment matters 
were not above two or three in number. Alas! how sudden was 
their rise, how quick their fall! In regard to newspapers, also, the 
case was the same. They were started and abandoned by turns, 
and worst of all, there were some whose existence was cut short 
when they had not published many numbers since their first issue, 
so that those still keeping on their work were barely one or two 
in every ten. It must indeed be said that the spread of the forma- 
tion of newspaper companies seemed, during the year 1876, to be a 
sort of contagious disease of literary writers. In speaking gene- 
rally of the force of argument contained in newspapers, we would 
observe that although it appeared as if violent and heated feeling 
might be suppressed, and turned again into actual reasonable argu- 
ment, still, if the matter were regarded from another aspect, it 
would appear as if some influences assailed us either on the right 
or left, rendering it impossible fully to argue out proper lines of 
opinion. As, however, the matter stands thus owing to unavoid- 
able reasons, we cannot, again, fully argue out the causes thereof. 

The abolition of wearing swords was actually effected by the 
notification of the 28th of March. Four along period good public 
feeling had desired the prohibition of wearing them. Since the 
issue of the notification of the Sth month of the 4th year of Meiji 
(1871) which made it optional to wear the hair cut in foreign style 
and to leave off the swords, the whole of the castle of Yedo seemed 
to alopt the fashion of discontinuing the wearing of swords, but 
the «hizoku of the country districts still arrogantly bore their two 





swords girt across their loins, and still retained the warlike appear- 
ance of ancient times. Thus, then, there were some who feared 
lest, owing to this decided abolition of the swords by the Govein- 
ment notification, there might be grounds for anxiety that these 
ehizoku might be caused to harbour feelings of deep resentment, — 
but it was impossible to stein the torrent of good pubhe opinion, 
and so, no matter whether some shizotu attached to the old régime 
cherished some shybt ill-feeling in their the decree 
abolishing the wearing of swords was carried into effect without 
awaitingeven the dawning of a second day. ‘The fact of the results 
of this measure having been manifestly beneficial both directly 
and indirectly, isa matter that was plainly apparent during the 
past year to all well informed persons ;—how, then, can we forbear 
to say, when we consider this, that it was a most important ad- 
vance in sound reform ? 
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At the commencement of last year, there was no other flag, with 
the exception of the Mitsubishi mail-boats, seen running on the 
line of navigation from Yokohama through the Inland Sea to 
Shanghai. In February, however, the English P. & O. mail-boat 
Co. suddenly got ready four steamers, and opened a branch line 
between the places above-named, and forthwith entered into com- 
petition with our mail boats, with the intention of forcibly enter- 
ing our Inland Sea, and, profiting by opportunity to seize and 
carry off our power of navigation. The Mitsubishi, however, made 
up their mind, and having met with this formidable opponent, 
overcame them in the first instance by celerity of ship-service, and 
finally achieved a complete victory by means of low rates. But as 
the P. & O. Co. were from the first one of the most powerful Com- 
panies on the face of the globe, they relied on their own powers, 
and did not withdraw. For about half a year’s time the two dis- 
puted in concert the power of navigation between Yokohama and 
Shanghai. In September, even the P. & ©. Co. became aware of 
the fact that they had no advantage in strength, and finally aban- 
dened this branch line, whereby the power of navigation of the 
Mitsubishi Co. in the Inland Nea was admitted. Next, steamers 
were sent out also by the Chinese Trading Guild, with the desizn 
of secretly experimenting ou this line of service, but after a very 
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Co. had sustained injury owing to competition for several years 
hack, and were only able to gain a slight degree of peace in the 
latter half of last year. This was a fortunate matter, not for the 
Mitsubishi Co, alone, but, did not all good public opinion go in 
their favour, since all this had resulted in the power of navigation 
of the Japanese seas falling into the hands of Japanese subjects? 
When, however, the competition had come toan end, the Mitsu- 
bishi Co. did not lie idly content with this immediate slight 
degree of success, but by degrees extended their ship-service 
throughout the neighbouring seas of Japan, and eventually 
arranged set periods for running their vessels to the ports of the 
Bonin Islands, Liukiu, Corea and Newchwang, thus entering 
foreign waters, and doing just what they objected to the P. & 
O. Co. doing. As all these mail-boats were concerned in the 
important matter of postal service, the advance of postal affairs, 
in concert with telegraphs. made unmistakeable progress during 
the past year. In the different localities to which the lines of 
vessels were run, there were none among the people who did not 
think these advantages of great benefit. How, then, can we deem 
it a matter of but slight import to make this information known 
to our readers! Nevertheless, these operations come under the 
charge of the intelligent officers of the Mitsu Bishi Company, and 
as we believe that when the affairs of administration recommenced 
on the 4th instant, representations were made by the Company to 
the Government, we shall wait until we can obtain the draft sub- 
mitted by them, and lose no time in at once publishing the same. 

The publication of a ‘‘Code* for official discipline” took place 
on the 14th of April. Suhsequently to the issue of this ‘‘ Code of 
discipline,” the ‘ Codet of official duties” and the Code relating to 
public offences of ofticials were abolished; and this must be styled 
an alteration of an already fixed code. Now, as the good effects 
resulting from this ‘‘Discipline” must be positively apparent to 
the public, we consider it unnecessary to give any special explana- 
tion thereof. 

The reason why the assembly of local officials was not held last 
year was in consequence of the Emperor being pleased to make 
an Imperial progress, but nevertheless general opinion argned in 
different ways the right or wrong of the matter, and wonder was 
felt at the rise of thedelay. The (enro-/n, after the revision of the 
Regulations for its formation and duties, carefully discussed and 
determined a code of laws, and examined into the same, whereby 
its legislative character appeared to be in some degree advanced. 
We are, however, as yet unable easily to understand whether or 
not such advance was made in concert with that of its actual 
powers. Upon a consideration of the arguments that appeared 
last year, we find that the ideas of well-informed persons in all 
cases advocated ‘freedom of action” and laid stress upon the 
question of ‘‘rights,” and that the earnest desire for a constitu- 
tional form of Government forthwith became a matter of public 
discussion amongst the more intelligent classes. But just as all 
the nation were ardently longing for this to be taken in hand, 
orders were issued by the Emperor, on the I1th of September, to 
the President of the (enro-Jn to draw up a Draft for the constitu- 
tion of the country. The Genro-Jn at once made selection of a 
special committce to draw up this draft for the national consti- 
tution, and seme people affirm that the draft was made out 
during last year and presented to the Emperor; but we, 
however, are not as vet fully informed on this point also. In 
regard, again, to the routine to be adopted in the establishment of 
a Deliberative Assembly, the general public opinion was in favour 
of the plan that it ought to be set on foot from a small commence- 
nent at first, and by degrees attain tua greater growth. While 
those persons among the upper classes who were truly in favour of 
“People’s Rights “ were anxious that Town and Village, District, 
and Aen Assemblies should at once be started and thereby a Na- 
tional Assembly might eventually come into existence. On the 17th 
of October, the plan was determined on, that District, Town and 
Village General Representatives should be appointed, and that the 
District Superintenderts and the Mayors should hold discussion 
with the said General Representatives on matters relating to loans 
of money or rice from Government, the disposal and management 
of property owned by several individuals in concert, and land and 
forest matters, ke. After this, in Yedo, rules for the election 
of Cieneral Representatives were determined at the Fu office, and 
published, and the limit of (the People’s) powers was extended so 
tarasis shewn by the statement that ‘according to time and 
‘circumstances matters atfecting the advantage or disadvantage, 
“the benefit or loss, of the people should be submitted for dis- 
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division Assemblies,’—consisting of Town and Village General 
Representatives,—and ‘‘ District. Assemblies, —consisting of Grene- 
ral Representatives of the Sub-division,—have already been thus 
set on foot, and it would also appear as though a ‘‘ Fu Assembly ” 
will by degrees take a similar form. In the foregoing manner 
Regulations and Laws have both been fully determined, but still, 
in consequence of their having been in existence only for a short 
period, we are not yet as able to give any information as to the 
nature of the actual results to be expected therefrom. 

On the 5th of August Jast year the Regulations for the Incomes 
of Nobles and Gentry were amended and the ‘* Rules for the issue 
‘© of Government Bonds for Incomes” were notified. By these re- 
gulations, alteration was made in Incomes and Augmentations of 
Incomes granted in perpetuity, for life, or for terms of years, and 
a law was enacted for their payment in one sum by means of (z0- 
vernment Bonds. Thus, on the one hand, there was granted to 
the nobles and gentry capital for the commencement of business 
transactions, while on the other a final limit was put to the In- 
comes that have hitherto been the most troublesome matter in 
connection with the financial affairs of our country. This was 
indeed a regulation of great werth in regard to both these 
points. Nevertheless, seeing that in consequence, firstly 
the notification prohibiting the wearing of swords, and now 
of the grand alterations in respect to the rules for Incomes, 
the shizoku who were attached to the ancient régime were 
deprived of their power as a military class, and sustained a 
diminution of the benefits (formerly) accruing therefrom, general 
discontent by degrees gathered strength. They could not 
repress it, and so eventually forgot their grand duty of fidelity, 
went astray from the line of proper reason, looked back with regret 
upon yesterday’s dream of the Feudal System, and ended by feeling 
hatred against the present state of affairs under the new Govern- 
ment. For this reason, the greater part of the turbulent rioters in 
the West and South borrowed for their cry of origination and as 
the pretext of their movement the two points of the Income Rules 
and the abolition of the swords. 

During a period of profound tranquillity the news from thesouth- 
west ofthe sudden outbreak of riotous disturbances firstly consisted 
of the tidings that on the night of the 24th October, 1876, a band of 
brigands amongst the Kumamoto shizoku, called the Jimpi-ren, 
set fire to the Military Dept and assassinated the Military Com- 
mandant and officials of the ken. As urged by us at the time, this 
disturbance consisted of nothing more than a congregation of rioters 
who had no fixed plans, who set on foot hostile operations, with 
the design of thereby testing the power of insurrection against the 
present Government. Thus, then, when the Reserve forces were 
led forth and attacked them the rioters were at once routed, and 
bit the dust, while those left behind were all captured, so that 
quiet was forthwith restored before the lapse of many days. Still, 
if we enquire into the origin of these riots, we find that there was 
not wanting a reason for their occurrence. Since the abrupt break- 
ing asunder of the bands of the Feudal System, and the sudden en- 
forcement of centralization, it is certain that a spirit of discontent 
has seized upon the shizoku of the whole empire and has caused 
universal pondering over the matter. Now, if we distinguish be- 
tween the views entertained by different persons, we find that 
there was one party in favour of the ‘‘ Feudal System,” another 
advocating the ‘‘ Expulsion of the barbarians,” and a third party 
urging ‘‘ Speedy Reformations,” so that their various objects were 
by no means similar, and they were as hard to commingle as are 
ice and charcoal. In consequence of the several parties being 
nnable to spread their own particular ideas, for several years back 
the ever-increasing feelings of discontent caused them to attempt 
the work of gathering together bands of like spirits to their own. 
The affair by no means originated on the day last year when it 
first came to light. If we glance back at the straightforward 
advance made by the new Government it will be seen that the 
usual civil and military duties of the shizoku were discontinued, 
their powers as soldiers curtailed, their incomes diminished, their 
swords prohibited, and eventually even the rules for their incomes 
altered. As often as these alterations were made, so often did the 
shizoku sustain loss and injury not only respect of prestige but also 
of the material advantages of their position, until they were finally 
reduced to the hardship of finding it difficult to provide them- 
selves with simple means of subsistence. Consequent upon their 
not clearly comprehending the grand duty of throwing aside indi- 
vidual advantages for the sake of the public welfare, there were 
very few among them who did not cherish in their breasts feelings 
of ill-will. This, then, was the reason why every scheme of the 
Government of no matter what nature, merely appeared, to the 
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forgot their grand duty, and planned these disturbances. For this 
reason, having perhaps heard the news of the Kumamoto affair, 
the Akidzuki rioters followed on in the same time, and the ring- 
leaders of the different parties next set on foot hostile operations 
at Hagi and caused their influence to work far off amongst the 
disbanded men in Yedo. Still, they lost the right opportunity for 
warlike action, and failed in their calculation of the moment when 
to strike, and so were arrested one after the other, by the soldiery ; 
they achieved not the slightest results, merely brought on them- 
selves punishment under the code of their country and homes, and 
left behind them a tarnished name in the annals of the period of 
Meiji. In meting out punishment to brigands such as these, the 
Government considered that dealing with treason should not be 
effected without mature deliberation, and so exercised less severe 
measures than had been expected, which was a step universally 
praised by public opinion. But nevertheless, if these rioters had 
adroitly restrained their own secret feelings, had borrowed the 
pretext of ‘‘ People’s Rights,” hounded on the agricultural popula- 
tion, exciting them to insurrection and scheming in concert with 
the latter, then indeed it would have been impossible to know 
whether their pacification could have been effected in the space of 
a breath. 

The rise of Agrarian Riots during the past year commenced with 
the riots in Kishiu during the month of May, but as those who set 
them on foot did not extend over more than a few villages, tran- 
quillity was easily restored. In November, however, the disturb- 
ances in the province of Hitachi were originated. This affair had 
from the first no direct connection with the turbulent action of the 
shizoku of the south-west, and its cause was clearly different, 
but nevertheless it is probable thatthe news of the other 
disturbances to a certain degree indirectly fanned their flame. 
If then, we glance at the general character of the evil actions 
wilfully committed during this insurrection, we find that these 
extended over several departments and broke forth in various 
places, and the evil resulting therefrom would not appear to have 
ended merely with the few villages in Kishiu, for immediately 
afterwards in the month of December, disturbances were raised 
again in Isé. These riots arose in the one province of Isé, but ex- 
tened to Iga and Shima, and then turned back to the borders of 
Mino and Owari. Incendiary fires were kindled both in town and 
country, Government buildings were broken down, and violent 
deeds were committed at will, the whole being even more dreadful 
than what had occurred in Hitachi. As the rioters engaged in 
these disturbances were farmers, clad, not in armour, but in straw- 
coats and hats, and armed with bamboo spears, the commencement 
of their swarming together was even as the flooding of a level plain 
by pools of rain, and though, as they gradually gained numbers, a 
dire state of circumstances was presented to view, still, upon see- 
ing the government troops, together with shizoku volunteers, ad- 
vuncing to attack them, they at once dispersed in confusion. As, 
moreover, the cry which they took as their pretext, namely, the 
urging of petitions, was by no means clearly defined, how can 
there be any anxious doubt but that, even though these 
risings had taken place throughout even several tens of provinces, 
they could have been without difficulty repressed by military force. 
Turbulent fellows who, while enjoying a state of tranquillity, fling 
aside the spade and mattock, aud take up deadly weapons, must 
have some unavoidable reasons for so doing, and therefore, even 
though their violent action cannot possibly be overlooked by 
the laws of their country, still, if we examine into their motives, we 
shall find that these are different from the schemes on the part of 
disaffected shizvku to raise disturbances. Because, to the outward 
view, the riots are of similar nature, to at once consider the causes 
of these two different affairs as identical, and to argue in one and 
the same manner in regard to their motives, is, in our opinion, by 
no means the conclusion that will be drawn by well-informed 
persons. According to wkat we hear stated in respect to riota, 
they arise in one case from the Revision of the Land-tax,—in 
another, from the statement of the unreasonable rate of the price 
per koku of rice. Let the true cause, then, be supposed to be one 
of these two. The fall in the market-price of rice at the time of 
the payment of Government dues of last winter would seem to 


have been the nearer cause of hardship, and thus both town and 
country disputants, looking carefully at this point, sought for some 
rule to amend the matter, and turned their close attention to the 
prevention of an insurrectionary spirit spreading throught the 
wholecountry. And thus did the past year come to an end. 

The above is a succinct account of the more important 
ara of the various events with which we came into contact 

uring the past year. Here, then, we will fling away the pen, 
with the hope of freshly arguing in this year’s arena other mat- 
ters of public controversy thatattect, the people, 
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ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERNMENT Rick STOREs. 
(Choya Shimbun, January 18th, 1877.) 

In the middle ages of China, during the reign of the Emperor 
Riu, a Johei-s6 or establishment for the storing of rice was in- 
stituted by the Government of that country. This establishment 
was conducted in the following manner:—When, owing toa plenti- 
ful harvest the price of rice was extremely low, the Government 
bought up the grain at a little above the market rate, and stored 
it in buildings erected for that purpose. When, on the other hand, 
whether from floods, drought, locusts or other natural causes, the 
harvest was bad, and the price of the staple consequently high, 
the Johei-ad sold rice to the people below the market value. Thus 
did the Chinese Government prevent those excessive fluctuations 
which always cause distress to the lower classes. Moreover, by 
storing up rice in this manner, starvation was to a slight extent 
guarded against in times of famine. The establishment of the 
Johei-s6 bas thus always been considered a beneficial act, and is 
spoken of to this day by the Chinese men of learning, as an act of 
benevolence. During our feudal times, institutions on the model of 
the Jufei-s6 were established in this country by private companies, 
and were found to work as beneficially as in China. Although, owing 
to times having changed, and our country being thrown open to 
foreign trade we cannot tell whether, at the present time, institu- 
tions of this nature will or will not produce equally beneticial re- 
sults, by the recent reform it has been decided that the Okurasho 
is to have nine sivku, or offices, placed under its supervision, one of 
which is to be called Juhci-kivku. We are not yet acquainted with 
the functions of this office; but judging from its name, and from 
rumours that have reached us, that several rice stores are to be 
established in various parts of the country, wherein certain 
amounts of rice are to be deposited yearly, we infer that it bas 
been instituted in accordance with a memorial forwarded 
from some of the sub-departments to control such _ stores. 
From the most ancient times rice has been the staple of this 
country. It is the common food of all classes, and has always 
been used by the farmers in payment of taxes. Of such im- 
portance is it to this class that it may well he termed their life 
and strength, and when by floods or other casualties their fields 
are devastated and tbeir crops destroyed, not only are they unable 
to pay their taxes, but sometimes fail to save themselves from star- 
vation. So often have our countrymen suffered from such calam- 
ities, that any action onthe part of the (‘overnment that will 
tend to alleviate them is worthy of all praise. 

But there is another point to be considered which is no less 
important, and that is the new mode of taxation which has lately 
come into force. The land taxes which have hitherto been collected 
in rice, are in future to be made payable in money. Now there is 
little money among the farming class in this country, so that 
when the taxes fall due, the farmers are compelled to rush their 
produce on the market. Asa natural result the price falls, and the 
farmer finds, after disposing of his rice and paying his taxes, that 
he has nothing left for himself. Under these circumstances the 
establishment of such an institution as the Johei-kiokn would un- 
doubtedly be of great benefit, as it would enable the farmer to 
obtain a reasonable price for his grain, and he would not be com- 
pelled to sacrifice it at a price which, in some cases, dves not yield 
him enough to enable him to satisfy the tax collector. 





Two years ago, when the China Merchants’ Steam Nuavi- 
ration Co. was first started, people ‘‘gave it two years of 
“life’”—to use the current idiom. ‘Two years ayo, had 
any body expressed his belief that in two yeurs more the 
Shanghai Steam Navigation Co. would have passed intothe 
hands of the Chinese, he would have been looked upon 
as a fit candidate fur admission to a lunatic asylum. The 
impossible contingency is now, if not au accomplished fact 
ut any rate being very seriously contemplated. Negotiations 
are progressing between Li Tung-chang and the Agents 
of the Shanghai Steam Navigation Co. for the trans- 
fer of the Cempany’s steamers and other property, and the 
bargain, it is suid, is “seven-tenths” settled. Purchase- 
money, two million four hundred thousand taels, of which 
one million is to be paid down. This will give the share- 
holders their money back, plusa division of the reserve fund, 
and make the shures worth about Tls. 125 euch. 


We understand that the Commissioner of Customs has 
received despatches through the Tao-tai from the Tsung-l 
Ya-men to the effect that, in) virtue of the provisions of 
the Chefoo Convention, no Uhin tuxes will be levinble on 
foreign goods in the settlement of Shanghat on and atte 
the Ist day of the Ist moon of the did year of Kuangesi 4. 


C. 6 C. Gusctle. 
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DINNER TO W. G. HOWELL, ESQ. 

A complimentary dinner was given at the Grand Hotel on 
Wednesday last, the 24th instant, to W. G. Howell Esgq., late 
proprietor of this journal, on the occasion of his relinquishing 
the editorial duties which he has undertaken for the past seven 
years. The chair was taken by General Van Buren, U.S. 
Consul-General ; and among the sixty-four of Mr. Howell’s 
friends who sat down were the British Minister, Sir Harry 8. 
Parkes, K.C.B., the Russian Minister, Mon. de Struve, the 
Spanish Mixister, Sr. Don Mariano Alvarez, Baron Von 
Gutachmid, Baron Rosen, several members of the Consular 
Board, Captain Buller, C.B., of the Jodeste, and representatives 
of the Bench, Bar and Press and all classes of the community. 

After dinner the Chairman, who was loudly cheered, rose 
to propose the first toast of the evening—Our Monarchs and 
Magistrates,— which he introduced in a few appropriate remarks, 
ond after an interval of a few minutes the second toast of 
the evening, that of Our Representatives. He said :— 


Gentlemen,—The second toast which I have the pleasure to pro- 
pose to you will, Iam sure, receive your cordial Wiles: Thrown 
together, a little community in this far land, we have exceptional 
oes to become acquainted with the private virtues and 
public services of our officials, and especially of the distinguish- 
ed representatives of our Di ado i countries. Meeting them, as 
we do, in our frequent social gatherings; enjoying their hospitali- 
tiesas they do ours; conversing freely with them upon topics of 
general interest, and affected instantly and largely as we are b 
their official action, these distinguished gentlemen are coma lead 
by usas friends and neighbours, whose interests are identical 
with ours and whose reputations are as dear to us as our own. 
It is therefore with no little pleasure that I see present with 
us on this occasion the distinguished Doyen of the Diplomatic 
Body, and other equally distinguished members of it,—gentlemen 
whose faces are familiar to us all, and whose presence we al- 
ways hail with enthusiasm. I yive you then, Gentlemen, the 
Diplomatic Body, Our Representatives in Japan.” 


Sir Harry Parkes in replying said :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—On behalf of my colleagues I 
sincerely thank you for having included your Representatives 
among the toasts of the evening. We appreciate the compliment, 
because the diplomatic body do not aaially expect to share in those 
festive honors which are deservedly bestowed on public occasions 
on other popular services. But if, in the prosecution of our work, 
which has for its high object the promotion by peaceful and friend- 
ly means of those interests with which we are charged, we are able 
to secure your approval, and to maintain that intimate identity 
with the Yokohama Community, to which, Mr. Chairman, you 
have so kindly referred, I need not say that we shall always 
gladly welcome the support and encouragement, which that ap- 
proval and union afford us. It is evident, however, Mr. Chairman, 
that those of the diplomatic body who are present at this entertain- 
ment do not attend it in virtue of any speciality attaching to 
their official position, but in order to mark their regard for the 
guest of the evening. On this point 1 may be permitted to say a 
word, as [ have had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Howell 
from a date long anterior to the time when any foreign resident 
in Japan sct foot as theseshores, and I can remember that when 
he left another large community elsewhere, of which he had 
been for many years an honored and a valued member, his de- 
parture occasioned similar feelings of oa hae to those which will 
be universally entertained by his friends in Yokohama and in 
Yedo when we have to bid him adieu, and to lose that pleasure 
and profit, which his society has always atforded us. I feel, how- 
ever, that I should not encroach upon that recognition of his 
worth, to which I am sure the fullest expression will be given 
from the chair, but while thanking you Gentlemen, for the honor 
youhave paid tomy colleagues and myself by drinking the health 
of your representatives, we also cordially thank you for having 
allowed us the opportunity of joining with you in offering to Mr. 
Howell this tribute of our respect and esteem. 


The next toast was that of Our Armies and Navies, which 
the Chairman proposed as follows :— 


The third toast, (rentlemen, which it is my privilege to pro- 
pose, is one that necds but little comment. Our Armies and 
our Navies always speak for themselves and with no uncertain sound. 
Heaven be praised that in the greater part of the world they 
are not engayed at present in the grim business of war, but 
are permitted to enjoy, with their fellow citizens, those blessings 
of peace which their valour and their devotion secure. With 
us in Japan the representatives of both services are ever 
welcome and honoured guests. The ofticers of our Navies, 
especially, are familiar to us as household words, and searccly 
any social gathering is considered complete without the pre- 
sence of some of them. I am glad to greet this evening, as [ 
always am, one gentleman who so worthily represents that  ser- 
vice at present in these waters, that bluff, hearty, whole-souled 
and large-hearted sailor, whose popularity among the ladies of 
Yokohama is fully as great as among the tars who love him so 
well. His modesty is only exceeded by his courtesy and bra- 
‘very. I sce, Gentlemen, that you do net wait for me tu naine 
the party to whom I allude. At ouee veur eves tur te the 
jualant Centieman, who ines, on accounc of the virtues L bave 
[ditties atid especlaljy on account of his modesty, been appras 
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soa placed in command of H. B. M.’s vessel the Afurdeste. 
give you, Gentlemen, Our Armies and Navies. 


Captain Buller, C.B. rose to reply. He said :— 


I think you will excuse me, Mr. Chairman and (Gentlemen, 
if my speech is inadequate in expressing my thanks for this 
kind toast, when you remember the character I bear for 
modesty. I can never equal the polished powers of oratory 
possessed by my friend the Chairman, yet I feel 1 must 
respond to the remarks passed upon our profession just now. 
Talking of bravery reminds me of Yokohama in the olden 
time, when it possessed a brave volunteer corps who promised to 
resent right manfully the threatened treachery of the natives ; 
who went to bed booted and spurred, it is said, ready to spring 
up to action at the bugle call. But mutiny is Hable to break 
out in the best regulated army or navy, and these brave fellows 
revolted. We rode into the country for drilling exercise, and 
stopped to bave tiffin at a place not far distant. The order to 
mount was given, but not a man moved. We must have a 
quarter of an hour longer, they said, to digest what bas just 
been eaten, and move they would not for half an hour. But 
had they not cause for revolt? I feel however, that this 
toast might have been omitted, yet ] know our honoured guest 
this evening appreciates both the army and navy, and has 
friends in both, of whom I trust I may call myself one. I 
thank you for the toast of Our Armies anil Navies. 


Mr. Mollison then rose to propose the next toast of Our 
Consula, and said :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentleman, —I feel bighly honoured at having 
been asked to propose the health of our Consuls, and although 
I could have wished to see the toast in abler hands. | am at 
the same time very pleased to have this opportunity of testify- 
ing publicly my respect for the Consular body. Cousular duties, 
and how they are performed 7 need not touch upon bere, but 
speaking as a merchant, 1 know that we are all of us brought 
from time to time into contact with our respective Consuls, on 
business matters of one kind and another, and if the experience 
of those I see around me is the same as my own, as regards the 
kindness, courtesy and consideration received at their hands, 
I feel sure that you will not refrain from adding your tribute 
of respect to mine on this occasion. I therefore have much 
pleasure in proposing the health of Qur Consuls. 


Mr. Russell Robertson, H.B. M.'s Consul, replied: — 


I beg for myself, and on bebalf of my colleagues, to thank you, my 
friend Mollison, and you, Gentlemen, for kindy drinking the health 
of the Consuls. The toast is one which I am pleased has found a 
place in this evening's list, because it affords me au opportunity to 
tender to the guest of the evening our (the Consuls’) grateful re- 
cognition of the assistance we have always received at his hands, 
through the medium of the paper he has SO ably conducted for a 
period of, 1 think, seven years. Such assistance, Grentlemen, has 
not taken the shape of adulation, either personally or collectively, 
but what it has ade has been to place public questions before us 
in such a manner as to deal—! should perhaps say attempt to deal 
—with them in a way which | trust, so far as our poor efforts have 
gone, has resulted in some good to this community, of whose in- 
terests we are the more immediate representatives. Where praise 
has been yiven, it has been ina manner that has made the recipient 
feel honoured in accepting It; and where blame has been apportion. 
ed,—from which J possibly have not escaped —it has heen done, if 
with a fearless, at all eveuts, not with an unfriendly hand,  [ de 
not wish to anticipate the toast that isabout to follow. Much will 
shortly be said about my friend Howell that will completely cast 
into the shade any words that | may attempt to utter, but be and 
you, Gentlemen, will at least allow me, speakingas lis Consul and 
his friend, to say this much, —that the recollection he will leave with 
me will be that of a man who never did a treacherous thing to a 
friend, and who in thought, werd, or deed was never ungentle or 
ungracious toa woman, ‘To revert to the toast to which 1 have to 
respond—that of the Consuls -1 have little to say beyond this : 
The progress Japan has made of late years has tended in no slight 
degree to lessen the labours of the different Consuls, and those 
whose recollection of events in Japan can carry them back to some 
sixteen years ayo, will contrast the present date very favourably 
with the uphill work that Lad to be gone through by the Consuls 
then resident bere. If, Gentlemen, eur labours have lessened, the 
sense of our responsibilities has by no means diminished, and L can 
assure you, speaking for myself and my colleagues, that your in- 
terests are our interests, your business cares our business cares, 
and that while we labour to promote the one, none the less dou we 
endeavour, so far as lies in our power, to alleviate or lessen the 
other. 1 again thank you very much for the toast which has just 
been proposed. 

The Chairman next rose to propose the teast of the evening, 
which ne introduced as follows, being interrupted from tine to 
time by appreciative cheers:— 

I am now, Gentlemen, about to propose to you that sentiment 
which ] knowyou have been anxiously awaiting te respond te, 
and which will be greeted with toat cuthusiasme whieh its subiect 
demands. Jake no doubt that it will gratify our honedred auest, to 
see so many gentlemen asccinbled te do tia honeuwr as it does 
us to have this opportunity of testifying our extenur mud recard 
for him: our regard for iim as ao private citizen of stamless 
character, of most estimable social qualities, and oot larze and 
Varied attamments, and for dam as a writer whi, 
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>in the world of late years a new power, 
fevalanel such marvellous energy and vast 
strength, as toprevent any thorough analyzation, and to defy 
allealeulation as to what it may accomplish in’ the future. 
I believe it is no great exaggeration to say that this power 


There has grown u 
a power that has « 


elevates or destroys individuals, that it makes war and 
decrees peace, that it inaugurates and even conducts vast 


enterprizes of geographical and scientitic discovery, that it 
gathers information from all parts of the carth and scatters 
it witha bountiful hand, and that it largely intluences, if it does 
not absolutely shape the policy of nations. But I will not 
dwell on this most fruitful theme. The Press is to be the 
subject of another toast, and will be responded to by one of the 
fraternity whose experience and eloquence will, I doubt not, 
enable him to do it fuller justice than I can be expected to 
do in this passing way. What [| have said, however, is sufficient 
to show how important it is for the interests of mankind that 
those who have the control and direction of this vast power 
should he men of character and education; should be men of 
high aims and lofty purposes, appreciating the dignity and 
responsibility of their calling and full of that spirit that eno- 
bles labour,—-men fearing God and loving their fellow men. 
All power, however, (sentlemen, experience teaches us, 1s 
full of temptation. History records upon many of its dark 
pages instances in which authority has developed into tyranny, 
and hberty into license. Monarchs have sometimes become 
villains of the deepest dye. Armies have been corrupted, and 
instead of being the bulwarks of freedom have been instruments 
of despotism. Navies bave turned into pirates and have become 
the scourge of occans which they should have protected, and 
even the Chureh itself has been at times turned from its mission 
of merey to become the oppressor and terror of mankind. 
It is hardly to be wondered at, then, that the Press should 
not have escaped this universal aw, and 1 think I hazard 
nothing in saying that there are bad editors as there are bad 


men in other walks of life. Nay, IL believe IL may 
venture farther and say there are a number of these 
entry, who if justice were done, would he serving their 


country in the classical exercises of picking oakum or cutting 
stone in some quict and secure retreat, instead of preparing 
their vicious editorials or conducting their depraved journals. 
These are the freebooters and sneak-thieves of the profession, 
who rob reputations aseasily and with as little compunction 
as the pickpocket lifts your purse, ora burglar plunders your 
dwelling. These are they whose columns are open to assaults 
upon private character, and against whose mendacious attacks 
no law affords protection, — save that first and last right of every 
man which he uses to protect himself against scoundrels ‘and 
assassins. It isa pleasure forall us to feel, Gentlemen, that the friend 
we have assembled here this evening to honour is not one of 
that class. However we, or others, may at times have 
ditfered from is opinions or criticized his productions, I think 
it is almost universally admitted that the journal he has con- 
ducted has been marked by rare ability, and by a tone and 
character that has merited and reecived the approval of the 
community. In paying him this compliment, Gentlemen, itis not ex- 
pected, and be himself Lam certain does not expect, that we should 
approve everytuing be has done, or that when any of us have 
opposed his) positions or criticized his statements we should 
now admit we were wrong and he right. We are not here for 
anything of the kind: we are not here to cover our guest with 
fulsome eulogy, which he is the last man to desire, but we 
are here to testify our warm regard for him, and our tirm = con- 
viction that during his residence here he has laboured faithfully 
and zealously for what he believes the highest good, that his 
thoughts, and aims, and efforts, and desires have been to promote 
the best interests of this neichbourLeod and the world at large. 
We are here to take you by the hand, Nir: to say to you that 
your absence will we considered a loss by this community that 
cannot easily be supplied: that we appreciate your labours; the 
hardships of your position; your abilities; your motives; and 
that in the future of your lie, wherever you may be, and 
in whatever enterprise envaged, health and prosperity may ever 
attend you. Gentlemen | propose to you our guest. The health 
and happiness of William Gunston Howell. 


Mr. Howell on rising was received with hearty cheers, which 
were repeated again and again during his reply to the toast, as 
follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and (:cntlemen :— 


It is with fechoes of no common warmth that Prise to return you 
thanks for the tigh honeur bestowed on me this eveuing for the 
too fiattering: terms in whieh my health has been proposed, and for 
the kindness and cordially with which it las boeu received by this 
distinguished and representative company. Were it fitting or 
zractous on this occasion to dispute your opinion. Po shold do so; 
for you have unanimously agreed upon an estimate of my services 
with whieh Pocontd hardly be blamed for not coinciding. But 1 
shall rather follow theexaniple set by Dr. Foimson when compliment: 
ed by bis Sovercizn. Ile was asked whether he had made any reply 
to His Majesty, ‘Noo Sir he answered, when the kine liad sar 

| it, it was to bese. Tt was not ter aime to bandy civilities with my 

pe is Pareed not assnre vou. ventlemen, that the expression 
of Voursood opnion and approval, ithe detiberate form wlach it bias 

hasstuued this evening. has cansed tne profound satisfaction. There 
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too well to imagine that anything like personal popularity has 
contributed towards such acceptance as I may have found in this 
lace. Rather, do I believe, gentlemen, that in the honour you 
save conferred on me this evening, you desire to pay a tribute to 
that sincerity of purpose by which I shall not disclaim having heen | 
animated during the seven years of my editorship of the Japan ; 
Mai. Ifthe recollection of those years gives me one confident 
assurance, it is this, that the predominant motive which has ani-: 
mated me in all my work has been the desire for the welfare of this | 
Empire, and of the foreign communities settled in Japan; for the | 
promotion of just, generous, and sympathetic feelings towards the | 
Japanese; and of good-will from them towards ourselves. If I 
have not contributed towards these things, so far as my power: 
lay,—small as that power has been—Il have vainly spent some of 
the best years of my life, and have cherished delusions which con- 
etitute collectively a grave retlection upon my capacity for under- | 
taking any serious work whatever. But, gentlemen, your presence | 
here this evening assures me that your impressions tally with my | 
recollections, and that my sincerity and earnestness of purpose—I |! 
claim no more—have made themselves evident to you. But it has: 
taken me years to produce these impressions, and I can assure you | 
that during dark periods of discouragement, of misapprehension | 
in regard to my motives and conduct, nothing but the conviction | 
of the justice of this cause and of its certam ultimate triumph | 
have consoled and animated me. But it has been wisely | 
and wittily said that there is one subject on which men 
may be as eloquent as they like, but can never be interest- 
ing—themselves—-and I shall take this good hint, and thus, 
avoid the dangers entailed by a neglect of it. I could say ! 
much regarding the great difhculties—of so many different 
kinds—which beset the work I have tried to perform. 
But it is better to turn to larger and more serious questions. 
When I arrived in this country nearly eight years ayo, Japan 
was bringing tu a close the contest which ended with the Res- 
toration of the Mikadoate. Of some of the active hostilities in 
the North I was an eye witness, and can bear testimony to the 
conspicuous gallantry displayed on both sides. It is extremely ' 
dificult for any one now residing here to form a picture of what | 
Yelo was in those days. But I remember well that in going | 
from one part of the city to another, a foreigner was always | 
escorted by mounted guards; there was not a wheeled car- 
riage of any kind in the streets, while two-sworded men , 
swarmed everywhere. One by one changes came, first the rail- | 
way, then the telegraphs, the foreiyn educational departments, | 
the Army and Navy were reconstructed, the financial statements | 
of the Government began to be published, the Post Office arose, : 
this settlement began to take the form in which we now sce 
it, especially towards the native side of the town, and the new! 
spirit which was animating the Government began to show itself | 
in every direction. It is net my purpose to recapitulate all : 
these improvements and the details of this advance. My only | 
wish is to show that if in these few years such wonderful | 
progress has heen made, we may fairly look forward to a continu. | 
ance of it and need not in any way despair of the future of this ! 
country. ‘he art of the historian is Drilliant and attractive be- | 
vase it condenses into perhaps the reading of a week or a! 
menth the events of a thousand years. But the actual progress | 
of human affairs is extremely slow as a rule, and we who have | 
livel in this country ought rather to congratulate ourselves upon | 
the speed of their march than complain of their tardiness. I! 
fear the complaint will last until fortunes are made more rapid- 
iv, but this can only be when the country, by a vigorous en- 
couragement and prosecution of its foreign trade, and the deve- 
lopment of its mineral resources, has increased its accumulated 
capital. Permit me to say a few words to you on the subject of the 
native press, which has, as I think, a great future before it. 
Indeed, were I at this moment a young Japanese, my greatest 
ambition would be, not to take my place among the ranks of 
the leading officials of the Empire--though 1 quite admit the 
landable nature of this ambition, if rightly directed—but to 
qualify myself for exercising a great influence on the public 
mint by means of journalism. In order to do this, 1 should 
spend turee or four years In Europe and America in unceasing 
observation aud study, and should apply the fruits of these years , 
to promoting the advance of this country—not so as to dena- 
tionalize it, but so asto buildup a strong Japanese civilization, 
apable of absorbing muchof the political philosophy of the 
Western nations. I cannot imagine a more desirable or enviable 
career for a young man in this country. But he must approach 
his work with an entire earnestness of intention, and pursue it 
with unremitting labourandinallbonour. Jet him do this with : 
tlie requisite insight, ability, patience and industry, and perhaps . 
no career could offer the opportunity for doing so much good, 
and leaving so permanent a mark upon his generation. 1 shall: 
not detain you longer, gentlemen. ‘The habits of my life bere 
have not tended to make mea fluent and entertaining speaker, 
ant fam painfully aware of my deficiencies in this respect. But 
before 1 sit down, let me offer a tribute of public acknowledgment 
tu those who have assisted me in my labours. [ have been 
cruelly duil and tedious to you all for seven years weck after 
Week. IT have had serious subjects to treat, aml for the most 
}art nave treaterl them seriously, and Jo know only too well 
Low inueh Po must have wearied you. But my columns have | 
Now time to time been relieved by matter from many various ' 
Janls -serious reviews from scuolarly students, good dissertations 
oi special or general trades, delicate little pictures of Japanese 
life or scenery, elegantly turned verses -lacking for some 
hionths, alas !--anud, im tine, matter of various Kinds all bearing 
on my work, or rendering the fruits of it more palatealle 
Tequy readers. To those who have  comtaibetod these | 
Cliur publicly iny best thauho. And now, gentlemen, Lo shall 
trouble you no more. {must shortly take leave of this country, | 
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to which I have become strongly attached, and to many kind 
and hearty friends who have cheered me in my labours and dis- 
couragements, and whose society has sweetened an exile which, 
in my case, hasbeen attended with singularly painful concomitants. 
But the honour you have done me will ever live in my memory 
with the greatest satisfaction and gratitude, and the recollection 
of this evening will more than compensate me for all the labours 
and trials incidental to my connection with the journal the 
editorship of which I have just resigned. Gentlemen, I again 
thank you most heartily. 


The next toast was the Bench and the Bar, proposed by Mr. 
Keswick in the following terms :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—The toast which I have now 
the privilege to propose is one which will commend itself to the 
favourable acceptance of all present, and calls for very little to 
he said by me in bespeaking for it your most enthusiastic re- 
ception. ‘The toast, Gentlemen, is that of the Bench and the 
We are all sensible of the ability, and the independence, 
with which the onerous duties of the Bench are performed in Yo- 
kohama, and it were only a work of supererogation on my part to 
dwell upon the conspicuous meritsattaching to the administrators 
of justice in Yokohama. Suffice it to say, that we consider, happy 
is the Community which has its Law given so far outside the pale 
of reproach,-—whether the reproach of man, or of justice,—and we 
rejoice in the belief that the status of the Bench in Yokohama, and 
those who adorn it, will yet prove—as indeed it shall prove,—an 
example and a leaven to the still far from immaculate native 
Bench of Japan. As forthe Bar, and our Barristers here, we will 
not offend iin by eulogy too high, but so much could be 
said in their favour, that I am spared the necessity of saying 
anything. Are not our legal luminaries our ‘‘ guides, philosophers, 
and would not this community ill fare without 
them? Their professional peek personal worth, and social 
qualities are known to us all, and although this be such an up- 
right, law abiding, and hag ee model settlement, we rejoice 
in the expectation that the Bar and Barristers will every flourish 
among us. (+entlemen, I give you the Bench and the Bar. 


Mr. Wilkinson rose to reply for the Bench, saying:— 


I thank you, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, for myself and m 
brother occupants of the Bench, for the kindly sentiments wit 
which this toast has been proposed, and the cordial manner 
in which it has been received. It is to me at once a source of 


‘pleasure and of regret to be called upon to respond to it—of 
| pleasure, because it affords me an opportunity of paying my tri- 


but of esteem to our worthy guest; and I do not think that I 
can do his better than by reéchoing, by reference, the senti- 
ments, and saying Amen to the prayer of my sometime chief, 
and always friend, Mr. Robertson. It is a source of regret to 
me, because my appearing is due in some measure to the absence 
of one whose friendship, | know, Mr. Howell highly prizes, and 

\ would have been glad of this occasion to 
bear testimony to the great comfort which I also know he has 
derived from the fienlhip of Mr. Howell. Mr. Chairman, in 
the toast which you have just drunk, the Bench and the Bar are 
very appropriately joined together. The Bench is a very old in- 
stitution, older than the Bar, older than history itself, and its 
occupants in the presents day have very old traditions to main- 


‘tain—the oldest of all being that we are to hold the scales of 


justice even between party and party and between the accuser 
and the accused, and | can say tor myself and my colleagues, in- 
cluding indeed the gentlemen by whom the toast has been pro- 
posed, that we do our best to follow this tradition and to hold 
To do so, however, is not as easy atask as it 
once was when the Elder sat in the gate. The complex relations 
of an advanced civilization have produced questions too complicated 
to be decided by the simple rules which satisfied the judges in 
those primitive times. ‘These questions have, for their decision, 
called forth a science of law and with that science its professors 
—-the members of the Bar; and the Bar now takes a very import- 
ant part in the administration of justice. The occupants of the 
Bench, whether lawyers or Jaymen, are deeply indebted to the 
members of the Bar for their friendly assistance and codperation, 
and, ona behalf of myself and my colleagues, I wish to take this 


opportunity of acknowledging our decp obligations to them. The 
community is indebted to them, moreover, for the beneficial in- 


fHuence which their collective opinion has always exercised over 
the Bench in securing uniformity of decisions, and in keeping the 
Bench in sympathy with the people, and it is right that their 
services should receive their due recognition. Mr. Chairman and 
(sentleman, on behalf of myself and my colleagues, I again thank 
you for the cordial manner in which you have drunk our health. 


Mr. Kirkwood said in reply for the Bar :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I rise to express the thanks of the 
Bar generally, and more especially that of the Bar of Yokohama, for 
the toast which has just been proposed and which bas been so 
kindly, cordially and even heartily received by this somewhat large 
assembly. ‘ihe health of the Bar given on an occasion such as the 
present, which is nothing more than a friendly gathering of a large 
section of this community, I refuse to consider merely as a common 
place after dinner compliment. 1 feel that I must regard it, also, 
as an opportune and kindly reeoguition of the contidence placed 
by the public of Yokohama inthe peneral administration of justice 
in this settlement—-in the Bench which presides over it and in 
the Bar which lend to it its aid and assistance. The Bench and 
the Bar, Gentlemen, should always merit this confidence, for 
Without it, it is tupossible that their inthience upon society should 
be properly felt. So far as the Bar is concerned (for it is with 
respect to the Bar alone that I am now addressing you) I trust 
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that we not only should, but shall always merit it, and that we 
shall continue to discharge the duties that we may have to per- 
form with completeness and satisfaction to you and to ourselves, 
for, Gentlemen, you know as well as we do, that it is for the 

ublic welfare alone that we labour, that we seek alone to merit 
its approbation and confidence; and if we possess that, our re- 
ward is sure and certain. (Gentlemen, on behalf of the learned 
profession to which I have the honour to belong, I tender you 
most sincere thanks. 


Mr. J. C. Hall, in proposing the next toast of the Press, 
said:— 


After the ample eulogy the Press has already received from 
the Chairman when proposing the toast of the evening, and the 
me picture of the future of the native press of the country 

rawn y our guest in his reply, it is not necessary for me_ to 
say much on the subject. One observation only I feel called on 
to make, and that is, that the power of the Press in organizing public 
Ht Gola among the advanced nations of the world, and the capacity 
of the native press for promoting the civilization of this country, 
alike depend on one condition, namely, that the Press should 
be free. As my opinions on this question, however, are at 
variance with those of the gentleman whom we are here to-night 
to honour, I shall not say more. I beg to propose the L’ress. 


In response to this toast Mr. Brooke, of the //eradd, said:— 


* After all the eulogiums passed upon the press to night I need 
not say much in reply to the toast proposed now. The best 
possible test of the appreciation in which the Press is held is 
a gathering such as the present, where men of all shades of opinion 
have met to do honour toa gentleman who for seven years has 
wielded with much ability the editorial pen. I have often differed 
in opinion with him; we have broken many a lance in the lists, 
apd in the ardour of contest have perhaps been occasionally unjust 
to each other, yet I trust now all is past that no rankling ill-feel- 
ing remains. For my own part [ am sure T wish our guest well on 
leaving these shores for another sphere of exertion. Disapproving, 
as I have done, of the general politics of the Wail, yet I have 
no hesitation in bearing testimony to the talent and tone of 
the paper. As a specimen of literary workmanship it has been 
in every way creditable to its conductor; the musical and dra- 
matic criticism of its columns have been of the highest order 
of excellence ; better critical writing on these topics is not to be 
found in any newspaper, no matter where published. In losing 
Mr. Howell the community will experience a loss difficult to re- 
place. I have always looked forward in common with the rest 
of the community to the issue of his weekly paper, and have mostly 
found something to interest me,--to please me,—thonugh  ocea- 
sionally the reverse ; but in this life we must take the bitters 
with the sweets, and be thankful when the former does not pre- 
dominate in our cup. The example set by Mr. Howell in keep- 
ing up the high standard of the Jerid will, [ trust, be emulated 
by his successor. When the inevitable time arrives for those who 
remain connected withthe Yokohama Press to retire, none need wish 
for a more honourable recognition of his public services than that 
which has fallen to the lot of Mr. Howell, the guest of the 
evening. 


The last toast in the list was that of the Jadies, which 
Baron Rosen proposed, and said :— 


Sir, I have the great pleasure of proposing the next toast, which 
I know you will accept cordially—-that of the Ladies. Unfortu- 
nately 1 labour under the disadvantage of not being able to 
master the English language thoroughly enough ever to hope 
that I can do justice to the toast, and inust therefore beg you 
to suppose that I have actually said all that it is my intense 
desire to say on so interesting a topic. J am satistied that, whatever 
my shortcomings may be, the nature of the tuast is such that you 
wil readily receive what I say, and | am delighted to think 
that the task of replying to it will fall to a gentleman who will, 
I have no doubt, vi so in a manner which will make up for 
my failure. Gentlemen, I yive you the health of the Ladies. 


In replying to this toast Mr. Hay said :— , 


Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen, I have been honoured this 
evening by having hal allotted to me the task of replying to 
the toast which has been so feelingly proposed by Baron Rosen 
and so enthusiastically received by all of you. Standing here, 
as ] now do, for a few brief moments the representative of the 
lalies,—too brief, unfortunately—I cannot but be conscious how 
far I fail fitly to represent them, but [I am emboldened to 
proceed because courage is a manly virtue which ever found 
favour with the Ladies, and failure is likely to secure their pity ; 
and you all know what pity is akin to—well to a_ feeling 
which it is desirous to obtain from the fair sex. 1 trust there- 
fore, Gentlemen, that you will pardon me if 1 fail, as fail 
I must, to convey to you the thanks of the Ladies with due 
and proper tact—that charming femimine tact of saying the right 
thing, and sayiny it nicely, too. It is a pleasant retieetion for the 
Ladies that they now greatly intluence the daily life of the 
gentlemen here, as this cannot any longer be considered a batchelor 
port, fullof grumpy, discontented men who pretend that they glory 
iu the fact of not bemy acquainted with a lady, and who strive 
their best to dispel all that remains of that softening influence 
Which the society of their mothers and sisters had upon them 
at home. No, the Ladies feel now that they have established a 
firm hold on the respect and esteem of the gentlumen here, and 
it will not be the Ladies’ fault if they lose it. Some of the ald 
familiar faces among our lady friends ave iately gene trem 
among us, and others, wifortunately for us, are about to luave 
us shortly fur home scenes, but [ venture te say thet even 
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amidst the welcome of friends and relatives and the novelty of 
a return to home life, their thoughts will often turn in kindly 
remembrance to those whom they have left behind in Yoko- 
hama, while the sadly reduced annber of those who still, 
thank Heaven, remain among us, will, I am sure, always meet 
the willing devotion and attention of the gentlemen with the 
same winning grace and charming kindness which bas ever 
distinguished them. I would advise the batchelors here to profit 
by the good example which has lately been set them and change 
their condition. Jf they dare not take the fatal plunge them- 
selves, nor have a friend on whom they can rely, I have no 
doubt that the editor of the Matrimonial News will help them 
out of their difficulties, and they will thus be able to please the 
Ladies by adding to their. number in this place. The Chairman 
has spoken at some length of the loss we shall all sustain by 
the departure from among us of the guest of the evening, and 
our Consul very aptly touched on his particular devotion to the 
fair sex, but I contidently state that none will feel his loss 
more than the Ladies. He will be missed from the social tea 
board, the more formal dinner table, the cheerful drawing 
room, the friendly choral society and the more serious concert 
room: and notwithstanding the abilities of his contemporaries, -— 
or rather, now, late contemporaries --and that his mantle has 
fallen on able shoulders, who will there be now to touch with 
a fanciful pen on the allurements of Lawn Tennis, or produce 
other such pleasant sketches for the delight of the Ladies. 
(icutlemen, on behalf of the Ladies, I thank you for the kind 
manner in which you have received the toast proposed. 


Mr. House, in a few complimentary terms, proposed the health 
of Mrs. Howell, xs a Jady with whom he had the privilege to 
be acquainted, and whom no one who could boast that privilege 
remembered with any but pleasurable feelings. To this toast 
Mr. Howell appropriately returned thanks. 


The Chairman then rose and said :— 


Gentlemen,-—There is one toast yet which must not be over- 
looked though it may not, unfortunately, be on the card. We owe 
much to science in gencral and to the men of scientific attain- 
ments amongst us especially. What our learned men have done 
for us no one can estimate. We could not do without our 
physicians, and we all esteem the distinguished services done by 
these gentlemen of our community, especially of our friend Dr. 
Eldridge, who is happily with us to-night. With his name I 
may couple that of our oldest and most renowned citizen, Dr. 
Hepburn. Gentlemen, I give you Our Physicians. 


In responding Dr. Mldridge said :— 


IT thank you, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, for coupling my 
name with the last toast. The profession to which I belong is 
not nearly allied to that of our guest, yet the one is friendly 
to the other and each supports the other im many ways. Mr. 
Howell has generously aided us in our earnest endeavours to do 
good, especially in supporting all improvements in the way of 
sanitary measures by the aid of his columns. And Yokohama 
is a healthy place; you may laugh, Gentlemen, but I am not 
sorry it is a healthy place. We have enough to do and are 
content inthe happiness of our fellow creatures here. Mr. Howell 
leaves us in good spirits and good health, and that he may long 
continue to enjoy them [am sure we all sincerely wish. 


Sir Havry Parkes then rose to propose a toast which he said 
would be enthusiastically received by all, as the subject of it 
had greatly coutributed to the enjoyment of a pleasant evening, 
and in a few complimentary terms gave them the Chairman. 

In replying the Chairman said :— 


Gentleman,—If I were accustomed to public speaking, and if 

I could appropriate to myself the compliments pail by my 

iseaguisiel friend, I could reply to this toast. Since 1 arrived 

in this community T have felt that I am living amongst aclass of 

men who desire to labour in their ways for the good of the com- 

munity. There are men who do not give me the credit of being 

sincere in my work for the community. My work is laborious ; [ 

have to keep at it from morning till night, as have others bere. 

Oppressed with the desire to join the dear ones at home we strugyle 

on, and, I myself can sincerely say, that if at the conclusion of my 

labours here [ could look forward toa recognition of them like the 

' present oveasion, by which we endeavour to acknowledge the great 
jinerit of Mr. Howell's work among us—if | could look forward to such 
| an honour, which ] dare not do, | should indeed feel that my labours 
had been appreciated, and consider that my time and efforts had not 

been wasted. Gentlemen, accept my thanks for the toast just given. 


The Chairman then briefly proposed the health of Mr, 
Tlowell’s successor in the editorial chair of the J/add, to which 
Mr, Pearson, in returning his thanks, said :— 


Until within the past few days I have always regarded the 
making of a speech before such an oan is as the present, 
(as the most trying task I could ever be called upon to fultil, I 

have discovered that there is one still mere difficult, and it is 
the writhuy of one’s first leading article. Adcquately to perform 
them both requires the pen of an Addison and the eloquence of 
a Demosthenes. Jndze then of my teclings when J tind myself 
called upon to perform both these arduous labours in the same 
week, and pardon me if J cannot tind titting words to express my 
erateful sense of vour kindness. But while Io accept, with 
erauitude., the dash compliment you lave paid to me as plaiu 
Geotee Cudlen Poarsou, as the future editor of the Weed T wish 
to qveserve a simet unpersonality. J wish to surround mysc¢lt ag 
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it were with mystery, believing that my future Sybilline utterances} thus indicated, and to commence by the “ Pillow-Words.” 


will have far more effect when delivered from behind the veil. 
Regard me, if you can, as a kind of electric battery, which col- 
lecting from all sides the flashes and = sparks of genius, con- 
centrates them upon you in one powerful weekly discharge. 
1 have often heard young curates speak of the agony they 
have endured in the production of their first sermon; but 
what is that, comparel to what a young editor suffers in 
the composition of his first article? The curate is largely 
aidel by an attractive personal appearance, a natural grace 
of manner, and saint like expression ([ am putting myself, 
Gentlemen, in the curate’s place) which are sure to enlist the 
sympathies of his congregatien before he even utters a word, 
while with such aids, his weakest expressions are certain to be 
rewarded by admiring glances from bright eves. and slippers, 
showered on him from delicate female hands, Moreover, his profes- 
sion requires him to abjure the devil and all his works. The ease of 
the editor is far different. He has none of the curate’s aids to 
popularity,. He cannot ignore the printer’s devil or any of his 
works ; on the contrary he is compellel to be on the best of terms 
with the imp, and to approve most of his actions.—Instead of 
being rewarded by admiring glances, his most powerful efforts 
are quite likely to cause his dearest friends to cut him dead, 
while there is always tbe secret, lurking fear in his breast, that 
the place of slippers may be supplied by boots, not administered 
by tender female hands, But though I speak thus jestingly, 
believe me, Gentlemen, I do not view my task in any such 
light. I cannot express my full sense of the responsibilities con- 
nected with the position I have undertaken to fulfil. (General 
Van Buren has truly said that to fittingly fill such a post requires 
exceptional talents ; a great natural ability, a grace of thought 
and expression, aud a well formed habit of writing. I possess 
none of these qualifications. I must endeavour to supply their 
place by earnest labour and unswerving fidelity. Convictions 
come only with experience, therefore I have no convictions ; but 
though convictions be wanting, one endeavour, at least, I can 
always make, the endeavour to be simply true. 


One or two more tonsts followed, and the proceedings were 
pleasantly diversified with songs, and abcut midnight the party 
broke up after having passed a most enjoyable evening. 





ON THE USE OF “PILLOW-WORDS” AND 
“PLAYS UPON WORDS” IN JAPANESE 
POETRY. 


By Basir Hatt CHaMperain, Esq. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the 
24th January, 1877. 


The subject which I beg leave to introduce this even- 
ing to the notice of the Society is one which, notwith- 
standing its connection with the most delightful of all 
arts, cannot, I fear, but ineur the charge of dulness, Dull 
and dry, however, as the technienlities of Japaucse versi- 
fication may be, I hope to show at the close of this paper 
that they are yet deserving of your attention, and that 
what might at first sight appear to have no possible in- 
terest save for the critical student of a» bygone literature, 
may, after ull, prove of practical value, even at the pre- 
sent day, to a large and influential portion of the foreign 
community. 

Japanese Poetry, though scarcely, as yet, well explored, 
cannot exactly be called an unknown region ; and it may, 
perhaps, be permitted me to take for granted that most of 
the members of this Society are, at least, so far acquaint- 
ed with it as to know that (except in the case of x very 
few and very unsuccessful imitations of Chinese models) 
the prosody of this country knows nothing either of 
thyme, ussonance, alliteration, accentual stress, quantity, 
or parallelism. Of what it has not got,—or, to speak 
more correctly, of the reason why it has not got any of 
these peculiarities, some one or other of which, at least, 
has seemed necessary to all the other nations of which we 
have any knowledge for the proper distinguishing of 
poetry from prose, it does not fall within the scope of this 
paper to spenk,—the peculiarities which it Aas, in con- 
tradistinction to the prosodies of other countries, forming 
a more fruitful subject of enquiry. We find, then, 
besides the well-known cadence formed by alternate lines 
of five nnd seven syllables,—that the chief characteristic 
of the classical poetry of Japan is the use of the so-called 
Makura-Kotoba, or “Pillow-Words,” and of “ Plays 
upon Words,—the “ Pillow-Words ” being more abundant 
in the earlier, and the “ Plays upon Words” in the later 
portion of the classic nge. (By the earlier period, I mean 
the centuries preceding the compilation of the Manyoshu 
in or about A.D. 753.) It will be convenient to take these 


two branches of the subject in GOS order 


What, then, is a “ Pillow-Word” ? Its uname indicates 
tolerably clearly its meaning: it is a word, itself destitute 
of life, on which the succeeding significative word, as it 
were, rests its head. The term Makura-Kotoba, i. e. 
‘‘hat-word,” which is preferred to that of “Pillow-Word ” 
by the great scholar Mabuchi, sets forth the nature of 
this class of expressions in an cqually intelligible manner. 
“But what,” it may be objected, “can be the possible use 
‘‘in a sentence of words which are, you say, destitute of 
“life, by which you mean, I suppose, destitute of mean- 
To find a direct auswer to this question would 
he rather embarrassing ; bunt, perhaps, -an_ illustration 
drawn from our own English usage may help to elucidate 
the matter. When we speak of “the gallant Captain,” 
“the learned Professor,” “ His Holiness the Pope,’ “His 
Majesty the King,” do we really mean to say that, after 
due deliberation, we consider those persons to be, res- 
pectively, gallant, learned, Holy and Majestic ? Or, again, 
are all “honourable members” of Parliament or Congress 
men filled with high notions of honour and deserving to 
be honoured by us? What, then, do such expressions 
mean ? The simplest reply is that they mean nothing at 
all,—that we use them for no other reason than that 
other people have used them before us, and that it has 
become the custom to use them. But they ought to mean 
something, and not only so, but they did once mean some- 
thing. In otden times, none but the gallant and conrageous 
were chosen as the lender of hosts; none but those 
reputed to be filled with Christian grace and holiness were 
ever raised to the Papal throne. In our days, the thing has, 
to a certain extent, vanished, while the word (for words 
are mere long-lived than things) remains. This is the 
gist of the matter, the “ pillow-words” which we are 
discussing being, as a rule, simply epithets that were for- 
merly applied quite naturally and appropriately to various 
objects, places and actions, but which in most cases, by the 
process of phonetic decay, by being used in connection 
with expressions having but a very distant affinity to the 
expression they originally served to define, or by applica- 
tion to words whose only connection with the original 
word is that it commences with the same syllable as the 
latter, have suffered such changes either in their own 
substance or in the connection in which they are used, as 
to have become almost unrecognisable, and, practically, 
devoid of meaning. Take, for instance, the “ pillow-word” 
hisakata no, written with the characters. A EK # (en- 
during and hard), and constantly found in poetry before 
the word “sky.” The characters seem appropriate enough 
to form an epithet to be applied to the heavens; but, as 
n matter of fact, they rest on a mistaken etymology. 
The word hisakata should be written Aisagata, and is a 
contraction of hisago no katachi (the shape of a gourd), 
—an expression which, though scarcely graceful according 
to European ideas, is yet very graphically descriptive of 
the apparent form of the firmament. Soon, however, the 
original meaning was so completely forgotten, that, down 
to the present day, Aisakata no is used as a pillow- word,” 
not only for the heavens, but for a whole number of things 
connected with the heavens,—even for the light, a pheno- 
menonu which has certainly no connection with a gourd, 
and for the Imperial residence, which may, indeed have 
heen heavenly in its splendour, but is hardly likely to 
have been built after the pattetu of a pumpkin. This 
system of what might be called “ ex officio epithets” has 
1eceived enormous extension ; and herein, and in its ap- 
plication as a poetical ornament, lies the peculiarity. Some 
of the “ pillow-words” are used before one other word 
only, others before whole classes, as in the case of hisakata 
no given above. Some are of rare occurence; but the 
Japanese scholar or versifier remembers all those in com- 
mon use just as we remember our irregular verbs or the 
vagaries of our English orthography,—viz. simply by 
remembering them. Even in prose, “ pillow-words’’ may 
occasionally be met with ; but it is only in an extremely 
ornate style of prose, such as is, for instance, to be found 
in prefaces to collections of poems, 

To pass on to particulars, it may be stated that the 
words of which we are treating always occur in the five- 
syllable, never in the seven-syllable lines of a poem. Those 
which themselves extend to the length of five-syllables in 
the immense majority of cases)takieno postposition, as, for 
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instance, the word susamakura applied to jonrneys, or 
chihayaburu, now applied to all divinities indiser ee 
ly, but properly belonging only to bad gods, or to bad 
and powerful men. Some few of fueasitaules “like: 
wise take no position, as soramitsu the “ pillow-word” 
for the province of Yamato; while a very small number 
indeed may be found followed by one of the post positions 
ya, miand wo. slmatebu ya, wayimoke ni, fusumaji wo 
may serve as examples. But by far the greatest number 
of four-syllable “ pillow-words ” take the postposition m0 
(of), Hisakata no explnined above, nnd dozens of others 
will at once recur to the student’s memory.  “ Pillow- 
words ” of less than four syllables are extremely rare, 

So much for the outward form, In regard to the deri- 
vation and inward meaning, the “ pillow-words ” would 
seem to have been considered by Mabuchi as falling into 
five separate classes, Buta European will find the fol- 
lowing four-fold division more convenient ; 


I, Descriptive words or phrases of the unture of an 
adjective or of asimile, that have suffered uo phonetic | # 
changes and are still employed in their original connec- 
tion. The “pillow” for the verb “to yearn” may serve 
as an instance. It is nakukonasu, and means: “in the 
manner of a weeping infant,” which is a pretty phrase to 
describe yearning. A slightly more difficult: example is 
offered by sakiguaa no, the “pillow” for mitsu (three) 
and naka (middle), where the origin of the.connection 
lies in the fact that the sakigusa plant is a lily, whose 
stem always divides at the top into three flower-bearing 
stalks, and when three things are ina row, one of them 
must of course be iu the middle. Other sub-divisions of 
this class are formed by “ pillow-words ” founded on the 
lucus a now lucendv principle, or furnishing examples 
of substantives which are, by an inverted process, employ- 
2d to qualify adjectives. 

II. Words or phrases originally similar to those com- 
prised in the first class, but now differing from them, inas- 
much as letter-changes or application to words other than 
those they originally served to define have obscured their 
meaning. ‘Theulready quoted word hisakata no belongs 
to this category ; and another instance is furuished by 
shikitahé no, whore the change is, not in the term itself, 
but in its application. Signity ing “made of finely woven 
stuff,” it was at first naturally used as an epithet for 
clothes, and especially for sleeping apparel. Later on, 
however, the true meaning was so completely neglected, 
that the phrase was applied first to the bed in which the 
sleeping apparel is worn, and next to the house in which 
the bed is situated, and even to the Japanese pillow, 
which is, as any of us who have travelled in the country 
may know to our cost, made of anything rather than soft 
stuff. 

IIT. Words or phrases alluding to some historical or 
mythological occurrence. For instance, hayabito no, 
which serves asa “pillow” to the province of Satsuma, 
is explained by the best authorities (though some com- 
mentators, it is true, contend for another interpretation, 
but also aun historical one) as owing its origin to the faucet 
that, in the earliest ages of Japanese history, the haya-bito, 
t.e. the soldiers who kept guard around the Mikado’s pal- 
ace, were always Satsuma mep. Soramitsu, one of the 
“ pillows ” for the province of Yamato, has a mythologi- 
cal origin, while ¢achibana no, used before the surname 
Moribé, reminds us of the introduction of the orange into 
this country in the reign of Suijin ‘Tenno. Under this 
heading may be classed a few ancient names of places, 
which have sunk down into the condition of mere “ pillow- 
words ” one for another. 

IV.—Punning words or phrases. The ambiguous posi- 
tion of this class, placed, as it is, between the “pillow- 
words” on the one hand and the more regular plays 
upon words (to be presently discussed) on the other, 
has given rise to many differences of opinion among 
those best qualified to pronounce on such a matter ; and 
numbers of expressions that are admitted into the cate- 
gory of “ pillow-words ” by oue authority are rejected by 
another. Without entering into this discussion which is 
essentially a barren one, it may be sufficient (always 
following Mabuchi, as a mere foreiguer may be well con- 
tent to do) to quote, an example of the punning 
“ pillow-words,” 7 é’no, which meaus sleeve and is 
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the first two syllables of the latter (hida) signify folds,— 
the sleeves worn in ancient times being narrow and so 
long that they had to be folded or turned up when a man 
wanted to do any work. Afomotaradzu (literally, less 
than 100) is similarly used as a “ pillow ” for phrases or 
names of places beginning with the syllables yaso (an old 
word for 80) or ¢, considered as au abbreviation of tso (an 
old word for 50). The first, second and fourth classes 
comprise the great majority of the words which we have 
heen considering; but it may be remarked that not a few of 
them belong to two elasses at onee. Thus kaukazé no 
owes its connection with the name of the province of [s¢, 
in the first place toa piece of mythology and in the second 
toa play upon words, A’ consideration of all the peculi- 
arities of the “ pillow-words”’ would, however, require a 
long trentise, and it may be as well here to leave this 
portion of the subject, merely pausing to state that on 
it, as oon many other branches of the native 
erndition, the celebrated) Mabuchi is reeognised as the 
eroatest authority. His * Considerations on the Huat- 
Words,?—a w ork in ten volumes,—appeared in the year 
1757; and a continuation of the same, in seven volumes, 
was published in 1801 by his follower, Ukéda Akinari. 
The total number of “ pillow-words ” explained by these 
two authors is 667. Other minor works have long been 
in current use; and some of them, which are mere alpha- 
betic lists of significative expressions each accompanied 
by its proper  pillow-word,” may be said to fill in this 
country the place occupied in Europe and in China by 
rhyming dictionaries. 


sO 


I now pass on to the consideration of plays upon words, 
which have been noted as the second peculiarity charac- 
teristic of Japanese versification. The native literati are 
silent on the subject, probably because it has appeared to 
them so simple as to call for no special comment ; and 
here, too, it may be disposed of in half the space devoted 
tothe elucidation of the more obseure eategory of the 
 pillow-words.” There are three classes of plays upon 
words : 

I.-—What is called by the Japanese a “preface” or 
sf preparation,” and what we might perhaps term a 
“punning introduction.” The 18th ode of the well-known 
Hiyaku nin-Ls-shu collection atturds a good example. 
It runs thus ; 

Sumi no ye uo 

Kishi ni yor nami 

Yoru sahe ya 

Yume no kayohi-ji 

Hito-mé yokuran, 
In rendering this ode into nglish, we must transIste the 
lust three lines only, whose sense is: “ Even at night, 
on the thoroughfare of my dreams, I will avoid the eyes 
of men.’ ‘The first two lines, literally rendered, would 
run thus: “The waves breaking on the shores of the 
Bay of Sumi.” But their sole use is, by means of the 
verb yoru, which here signifies “the breaking of 
the waves,” to make a punning introduction for the 
word yort, which means “the night-time”: so far 
as the real subject of the little poem is concerned 
they are entirely meaningless. ‘The student of the Man- 
yoshu will perhaps here call to mind a very remarkable 
instance of the use of “ punning introductions ’? which 
oceurs in the 13th volume of that collection in a poem 
commencing Komoriku no Tlalsusé vo Kaba where no 
less than the first ten lines have no connection wha‘ever 
with the elegy that follows, and serve simply and solely 
as a punning introduction.’ 

II. Plays upon words similar to the ordinary Enropean 
pun. Into this class, if we follow Mabuchi, will fall many 
expressions commonly regarded as “ pillow words.” ‘The 
following is an example: 

Aatsu ga ne no, 
Matsu koto to homi, &e., &e. 
which may be nearly literally rendered into English, pun 
and all, by the line : 
Like to the pine-trees, [ must stand and pine. 

HII. A more complicated species of pun, oceurring when 
a word with two-meanings is used only onee as a sort of 
pivot on which two wheels turn, In this case, the first 
part of the political phrase has no logical end, and the 
latter part has no logical beginning. Of the three kinds 
of plays upou words, ‘this ‘is certainly the most character- 
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istic ; and none has been in greater favour from the ninth 
century down to present day, when, amidst the rapid 
decay of almost everything else of native origin, the pecu- 
liar poetry of Japan, which had already emerged in all its 
pristine vigour from the inundation of the Chinese learn- 
ing, bid fair to weather the more destructive storms of 
the oncoming civilisation of the West. The following 
stanza from the Kokihkshu will give an example of whiat 
might be termed “ pivot-puns.” 


Shikitahé no 
Makura no shita ni 
Umi ha arédo 
Hito wo mirume ha 
Shidzu zo arikéru. 
Paraphrased into English (and thereby unavoidably made 
to sonud grotesque in the extreme), the stanza would 
ran thus : 
On the salt ocean of mv tears for thee 
My pillow floats: could I my darling { mee 
Weed never groweth in this billowy sea. 


The poetess means to tell us that she is is debarred from 
communication with her lover. 


Were this paper addressed to any other persons than 
the Members of the Asiatic Society of Japan, most of 
whom probably possess some knowledge of the literature 
of this country, it would perhaps, @ propos of the above 
lines, Which cannot but excite derision when rendered 
into so utterly alien a tongue as English, be well to remind 
them that our canons of taste are not necessarily canons 
of universal application, and, in particular, that there is 
nothing in the nature of things constraining us to asso- 
ciate plays upon words with the ridiculous. Each liter- 
ature must be a law in itself, and I should be surprised if 
any of those who have devoted themselves to the study 
of the productions of the Japanese Muse, were not to give 
their unqualified assent to the opinion that the plays upon 
words, of which all the later poetry is full, add infinitely 
to its grace, its vigour and its terseness. The lyrical 
portions of the N6, or classical opera, are particularly 
rich in this species of adornment,—the sentence, which 
passes before one like a series of dissolving views, being 
often broken up in so complicated a manner as to defy 
any attempt at a logical interpretation. But, after all, 
delight, not instruction, is the end and aim of all true 
poetry, and the poet has amply fulfilled his mission if he 
leaves our minds dazzled with the resources of his art, or 
our ears ringing with the most harmonious cadences. 


If I may detain the Society a few moments longer, I 
would suggest that any person possessing a sufficient ac- 
quaintauce > with any of the kindred Altaic tongues might 
open out a curious field of enquiry by collecting together 
information on the question of the existence in their poetical 
literatures of like peculiarities. ‘The labours of IXémusat 
aud others have demonstrated the similarity, almost amount- 
ing to identity of grammatical structure pervading all the 
languages of ‘Tartar origin, and it is but natural to suppose 
that nations speaking similar languages will use those lan- 
guages ina similar way. Inthe mean time, some may, per- 
haps, be tempted to think that the continued use of hundreds 
of words after they have partially or completely ceased to 
possess any meaning is specially characteristic of the Ja- 
panese cast of mind, couspicnous as it has ever been for 
its love of precedent and imitation. Into such specula- 
tions it would, however, on the present occasion, be 
beside the purpose to enter; and I would only, in fulfil- 
ment of the promise with which this paper commenced,— 
the setting forth, namely, of immediate practical utility 
to follow from the considerations with which it has been 
occupied,—make one more observation, addressing it more 
especially to those whose profession it is to popularise in 
this country the sacred books of the West. A careful 
study of the ancient poctry of Japan, and therefore, of 
course, of the prosody which determines its outward form, 
must precede any successful attempt at a translation into 
Japanese of the most splendid of all poetical literatures, — 
the Hebrew Psalms. At least, lam assured by some of 
those natives best qualified to form an opinion on such 
a subject, that a metrical version in the manner of the ; 
liiger odes of the Manydaxshu would ¢ 
io Japanese ears. Of the dificulties attending such a 
tiauslation, and of the necessity winelh would offen occur 








doubt. At the same time, patient and persevering 
study should render the desired end not impossible of 
attainment. 





A JAPANESE SONG. 





A plum tree is my fickle love, 
And I a weeping willow ; 

Her blossoms shine like stars above 
My night-encircled pillow. 


I court, and flatter, and beseech, 
And bend in worship lowly ; 
But ah! beyond my eager reach 

Still spread the branches holy. 


So bear, sweet Summer, to the South 
Your bright and balmy weather ! 
Rough Autumn comes with kindly mouth, 


And blows our leaves together ! 
KAJIN. 





Law Reports. 


IN II. B. M.’s PROVINCIAL COURP. 
Before H. 8. WILKINSON, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Wednesday, January 24th, 1877. 

J. Roperick v. R. A. FRancis. 

This was a claim for $30, on account of board and lodging. 

Defendant when served with the summons in this case on the 17th 
instant, refused to accept the document. Another summons was 
issued, returnable yesterday morning. 

Defendant appeared personally, but said that he was not a 
Briti-h subject. His futher was a Brazilian, though be himself had 
been born in Singapore. He was not registered in any Consulate 
in Yokohamn. He had been living for six years, in Saigon, 
Hongkong, Shanghai and this place. He lived in Shanghai for four 
years and was never registered in any Consulate. As there was no 
Brazilinn Consul here he would prefer to register in the Portugese 
Consulate. Sooner them become amenable to British jurisdiction he 
would submit to Japanese Jaw. He could not account for the fact 
that, though a Brazilian and resident in Singapore for ten years, 
his father should have had an English name. His father died 
when lhe was six years old. He lind never done anything to renounce 
alleginnee to Great Britain. 

The Court, considering that defendant had been born in a British 
cvlony and had never renounced allegiance as a natural born sub- 
ject, resolved to treat him as a British subject; and s9 informed 
him. 

Defendant then said he had a counter claim against plaintiff for 
$37, but admitted his claim of $35. Plaintiff disputed the counter 
claim. 

Defendant was now sworn, and stated that he had kept plaintiff's 
books for him during July Inst. and claimed $25 for that. He had 
received $5 only. Plaintiff had a lot of things belonging to him still 
in his possession. ‘Their value was $17.50. There was a verbal 
agreement between them about the book-keeping. Pluintiff promis- 
ed him $25. 

To plaintiff: —There was no agreement about giving me $4 per 
month. I kept the books one month only. 

Pluintiff, sworn :—I agreed to give defendant $4 per month for 
keeping my books. He borrowed money from me but did not re- 
fund the whole amount. 

Verdict for plaintiff for $30.60 and $3 costs. This amount to be 
puid as follows: $9.60 on the let February ; $8 on the Ist March; 
and $8 on the Ist of the two following months, to be paid into the 
Registry. 











Wine Sana Wo v. W. Brack. 

Plaintiff claimed $29.20 for goods sold and delivered. 

Plaintiff appeared, but defendant did not. 

Consular Constable Llodges stated how he served the summons in 
this case on the 22nd instant. Defendant then told him that his 
affairs were in liquidation and that he would svon be able to settle 
with plaintiff. Witness met defendant in the street a few days ago, 
when he asked him ifthe Chinaman would accept $10 and not appear 


in Court. 

Plaintiff snid he lived at No. 51, Main Street, and had dealings 
with defendant, who owed him §29 20. 

Plaintitt showed the account und tass book, which was in defend- 


aut’s writing. 


The Court ordered defendant to pay into the Registry the sum 


of sacrinicing the letter to tbe spirit, there can be no | gluimed, with $3 costs, within 10 duys, 
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THE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE ON 
BEAUTY AND TASTE. 


(The Spectator.) 

The Rev. Mark Pattison’s clever diatribe at Oxford yesterday 
week against the modern carpets, coal-boxes, and cut-glass, shows 
that he understands how to take down the conceit of the middle- 
classes in more directions than one. The other day at Liverpool 
he undertook to show us how very little the middle-classes value 
the possession of knowledge simply for its own sake ; now he has 
supplemented his humiliating lesson by illustrating his belief that 
the same classes are degenerating in taste. In both lectures he 
has, we fancy, erred a little on the pessimist side. It is easy, 
indeed, to show from the latter lecture itself that this is the side 
to which he inclines, for while he was lamenting the disappearance 
of the old Smyrna carpets, ‘‘ whose graceful patterns and deftly- 
associated tints left nothing to be desired,” he declared that these 
patterns and tints were themselves ‘‘ education to the eye.” But 
when he came to discourse of graceful patterns and tints which, 
instead of being lost to us, have been gained within tbe last thirty 
years,—the patterns and tints of the crockery (lesigned for the use 
both of the table and the bedroom,—of which he admitted that it 
was quite undeniable that they had been vastly impreved in the 
same period, instead of congratulating himself and his audience that 
these, too, were in their way ‘‘education for the eye” he proceeded 
to argue very elaborately that they were nothing of the kind. He 
was compelled, he said, entirely to dissent from the doctrine. It 
‘seemed to him psychologically erroneous.” ‘The presence of 
beauty alone,” he declared, ‘«lves not educate the eye to see it.” 
Either, then, his first admission was made inadvertently because it 
was atribute to the last generation at the expense of the present, 
or the second carefully elaborated doctrine was a mistake. Which- 
ever alternative we take to be the true one, Mr. Pattison here 
clearly indicates that slightly pessimist bias of which, as he 
confesses, he is likely to be accused. If he carelessly allowed 
himself to declare that the beautiful objects we have discarded 
were “education to the eye” of those who made use of them, 
though he emphatically denies the same doctrine in relation to 
the beautiful objects which we have recently introduced, it is 
clear that his bias is to estimate as losses, when deducted from 
the one side of the account, what hedeclines to estimate as gains 
when they are added to the other. If he is not really going to 
insist on his asserted psychological principle, his prejudice is 
still deeper; in that case, he must have been too cager to accept 
a hasty assumption only because it told against the taste of the 
present generation. However, we believe the truth to lie be- 
tween the view which Mr. Pattison took when he was lamenting 
over what we had lost in the past, and the view which he took 
when he was endeavouring to take down our conceit in the 
present. It is surely true that to some extent the constant 
presence of grand or beautiful forms and colours is ‘‘education,” 
not merely to ‘‘the eye,” but to the mind, which often sees, and 
is capable of seeing, even a greater grandeurand beauty behind 
these forms and colours. It is surely also true, ot, indeed, 
that ‘‘the presence of beauty alone does not educate the eye 
to see it,” but at least that it wee/ not do so. Often it does 
not, while oftener probably it docs. In the great majority of 
cases, We do not doubt that the presence of beauty does exercise 
a very active educating influence on those who live amongst its 
sights and sounds, while it is absolutely certain that it need 
not do so, and hardly can do so without other favourable con- 
ditions. Still in the majority of cases which arise amongst 
civilised nations, these other favourable conditions arc present. 
Mr. Pattison himself would not deny for a moment that an 
atmosphere of retinement refines, that an atmosphere of freedom 
enfranchises, that an atmosphere of excellence ennobles, that an 
atmosphere of industry makes industrious, that an atmosphere 
of taste clevates. But he would distinguish, and point out the 
great diftirence between an atmosphere of active sympathies 
which draw the more passive minds with them, and magnetise 
them into a certain amount of similarity, and the mere presence 
of external objects more or less congenial to these sympathies. 
And we entirely admit the distinction. even with 
the presence of very little to gratify it, 
taste, 
human insight to make use of it. Ina 
the veyetation is killed, and where there is nothing but light 
and shadow, dawn and sunset, and starlight, to fill the mind 
with noble ubjects, a man’s deep love of sublimity and beauty 
will do more to generate it in the obtuse natures around him, 
than the presence of all the Italian art, 


Fine taste, 
can do more to educate 
of beauty without the 
grimy city, where all 


than the presence of a world 


treasures of and 
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natural Italian loveliness, could do to generate it in a mind 
equally obtuse, which was shut out from communication with 
minds of higher taste. So far Mr. Pattison is certainly right. The 
more active element, which is ennobling in every way, is the living 
feeling which goes out to meet what is great or good, not the mere 
vision of the external object which satisties that feeling. 

But surely Mr. Pattison goes greatly astray when he assumes— 
probably from noble rage against the vulgar sclf-satisfaction of the 
day in its own progressiveness, a self-satisfaction which evidently 
lashes him to fury—that even the mere accustoming of the taste 
to hideous objects is not debasing, and the accustoming of it to 
noble objects not, so far as it goes, good. Those who live amidst 
squalor and deformity will take a vast deal more of elevating 
sympathy to make them feel revolted by squalor and deformity, 
than those who live amidst pure and harmonious scenes. Again, 
the taste which is educated by habitual protest against the ugliness 
of surrounding objects is not nearly so happily circumstanced for a 
natural and healthy growth in discriminating perception, as the 
taste which is fed habitually upon that which satisfies, or is capable 
even of raising it. You might as plausibly say that you could 
spread the love of science ina world where there were as yet no 
scientific discoveries from which to illustrate and exemplify the 
significance and beauty of science, and spread it, moreover, as 
rapidly as you could in a world like our own, full of illustrations 
of the variety and beauty of scientific achievements, as say that 
you could spread the love of beauty in a world of ugliness as 
rapidly as you could spread it in a world of natural grandeur 
and noble artistic achievements. It is at least quite certain 
that the purest love of beauty will suffer negatively from the 
absence of that beauty, and more than this, that positively it 
will easily be accustomed to acquiesce in what is bad, unless it 
be trained in the constant association with what is good. Is it 
a mere accident that the Dutch school of painting has develop- 
ed few very high characteristics except those which are due 
to the study of great effects of light and shadow, while the 
Italian school has developed the highest idealism? Is it not 
certain that the presence of much higher natural beauty, both 
as regards the forms of the external world and the grace and 
freedom of the human body, has been one of the most favoura- 
ble conditions for Italian art, while the absence of that beauty 
has been of the least favourable for Dutch art ? Every student 
of art holds the greatness of Greek sculpture to be due to the 
opportunity which the Greeks had for studying the human form 
in all its easiest, freest gestures. Yet thisis just sucha merely 
external condition as Mr. Pattison, in the latter part of his ad- 
dress at Oxford, treats as comparatively insignificant and irrcle- 
vant, at least when compared with the love of beauty, which 
can alone use the models so obtained. It cannot reasonably be 
doubtde that the constant presence before the eye, of great and 
noble standards of beauty is in the highest degree educating to 
those who have the least natural faculty for this kind of dis- 
crimination; while even in those who have that faculty in a 
very high degree, the most enthusiastic love of beauty can hardly 
sow the germs of a true artistic feeling, without having free 
access to object of beauty from which to illustrate the principles 
of artistic choice. 

Mr. Pattison says,—we think quite truly—that mechanism is 
in many very important respects the enemy of true art. ‘‘ Im- 
itation kills art.” ‘* The artist-spirit is a spirit of enjoyment, 
of rejoicing in the work of our hands.” When you are merely 
imitating, striking off a mere copy of what has gone before, that 
spirit of rejoicing ia not and cannot be present. There can be 
no “expansive joy of soul” over the purely imitative process. 
That is perfectly true, and shows, we think, why, in a day 
when machines can do so much which men, except by the help 
of carefully constructed machines, could never do, the artist-ele- 
nent In man suffers. Men become ministers to machines. Look 
at the difference between the mower and the man who works the 
mowing-machine, Both the seythe and the mowing-machine are 
machines, but the former is a machine in which the largest possible 
room is left for the free, and easy, and intelligent movement 
of the human arm and body; while in the latter, the man 
dwindles, and is little more than a needful accessory to the 
machine. Hence there is true and graceful art in the work of the 
mower, aud there is hardly more than mechanical industry in the 
Mr. Pattison 
would, we fancy, agree with us in this, and even eagerly maintain 
But how cloes the fact which this illustrates 
Pattison’s argument? Why, as we think, in the 
very opposite direcuion tuo the use which he makes of the’ 
hostility between Art, He holds that ii 


work of the attendant of the mowing-machine. 


that we are right. 
apply to Mr. 


Machinery and 
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is the loss of the love for beauty which has deterio- 
rated modern taste, so far as it has been deteriorated. We hold 
that while that love has, on the whole, gained ground, it is rather 
the relative diminution in the number of beautiful objects, of ob- 
jects suitable for the artistic impulse, which has caused any dete- 
rioration which we may have suffered. ‘The multiplication of 
machines, and the increasing number of men who, instead of 
directly producing, have necessarily become the mere ministrants 
and attendants of more powerful machines, has necessarily dimin- 
ished the ease and variety and freedom of the actions which 
excite artistic study and impulse. The steam factory is far less 
beautiful than the water-mill, because man and nature are far 
less at their ease, far more constrained to act in the groove 
of mechanical necessity, in connection with the former, than 
they are in connection with the latter. For the same reason, 
the steamer is far less artistic than the sailing-ship, and even 
the railway than the coach. But all this goes to prove that 
deterioration, so far as there has been deterioration, is rather 
in the objective than in the subjective world, The conditions of 
lie which are unfit subjects for art, on which man and nature 
act in constrained and mechanical lines are relatively far more 
numerous than they were. The conditions of life which are fit 
subjects for art, in which man and nature act freely and with 
a certain ease and pliancy, the conditions which can be repro- 
duced with an ‘expansive joy of soul” are fewer than they were, 
and in more complex and less simple regions of experience. In 
other words, the opportunities for art—at least, for the simplest 
art—are fewer. But, on the other hand, we believe the love 
and appreciation of it are greater. We take just the opposite 
view from Mr. Pattison. We are inclined to ascribe such dete- 
roration as there is, in the middle-class at least, to the influence 
of the outerworld on which the power of mechanism has made 
vast inroads. On the other hand the improvement is due, we 
believe, to the culture of the inward love of the beautiful. And 
this must be the region in which we must fight against the 
inroads of the mechanical on our free life. Surely literary art 
was never so truly valued as it is now. And that is a region 
in which the aggression of mechanism need not at present be feared. 
Yet if the appreciation of true literary artis greater thanit ever 
was before, it can hardly be said that it is the degradation of taste 
which has lowered our artistic achievement. In the simplest region 
of art, no doubt, the higher objects of artistic appreciation have 
diminished relatively in number. But in all regions of art we 
vinture to hope that the love of beanty has been enhanced. 
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WITTE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK, BY J. B., oF Bripport. 

1.—Kt. to K. B.’s 5. 1.—B. to K. R.’s 5, 

2.—K+. takes P. 2,-Anything. 

3.—R. B. or Kt. mates. 
L.—Kt. to K. Kt.’a 3: 
2.—Kt. to K. Kt.’s 7. 2.—Anything. 
3.—R. or Kt. mates. 


2.—Kt. to K. R.’s 6, 


dR, mates, 
Digitized by Goc gle 


1.—Kt. to Q.’s 8. 
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Correct answers received fromC. B. and Delta, Yokohama; W.B. 
M., and W.H.S., Tokidé. 


A belle partie played between Messrs. ScHOUMOFF and KORBOUT at 
St. PETERSBURG; the former giving his Q Kt. 
(Remore Black's Q Kt from the Board.—Erans's Gambit.). 


BLACK (Mr. 8.) wuitr (Mr. K.) BLACK (Mr. 8.) = waite (Mr. K.) 


1. P to K dth P to K 4th 14.Q takesQ Kt P takes P 

2. Kt-to K B 3rd Kt to QB 3rd _ 15. Castles PtoQ Bith 
8B KBtoQBdith BtoQB4th ‘16, P to K 5th P takes P 
4.PtoQ Kt 4th B takes Kt P io Sea ee 

5. PtoQB8rd BtoK 2nd (18 BtoQRard_ B takes Kt 


(This move, though less objec- = : : = 
tionable when the player making it), a ae ‘2 rg seinen ie : 
receives large odds, is not a good —_ ee ae emcee AT} 

? him to find an unexceptionable 





one, Itis far better to retire the 

Bishop to Q R 4th.) more: ) 
6. P to Q 4th P takes P 19. QtoK B 8th(ch) K to Q 2nd 
7.QtoQW Kt 3rd Kt toQ R 4th 20. K RtoQsq (ch) P takes R, be- 
8. B takes P (ch) K to B sq coming aQ (ch) 
9. Q to Q Sth PtoQB 38rd /21. R takes Q (ch) K to B 2nd 

10 QtoKBSth PtoQ3rd — |22.QtoQ 6th (ch) K to Kt 3rd 


1, BtoK 6(dis.ch) B to K B 8rd 


23. BtoQ B5th (ch) K to Kt 4th 
KttoK Kt 5th K to K 2nd 


2, : 

3. B takes B Q takes B (He might at least have retarded 
(1f he had taken the Bishop with aoe by playing the King to 

his Rook he would clearly have Q R 3rd at this crisis.) 

been mated in two moves.) 24. RtoQ Ktsq (ch) K to R 8rd, 


and Black now gave mate in four moves. How, we leave as a little 
Enigma for our readers. 
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Shipping Intelligence. 








ARRIVALS. 


Jan 20, City of Tokio, American steamer, Maury, 5,057, from 
Hongkong, Mailsand General, to P. M. 8. 8. Co. 

Jan 20, Tibre, Frencl steamer, Le Girard, 1,735, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M.,M. Co. 

Jan. 22, Neruda, American steamer, Williams, 2,145, from Shang- 
haiand ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan 22, Sumida Maru, Jupanese steamer, Gorlach, 890, from 
Hakodate, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jun. 24 Bat- ak, Russian steamer, Zotoff, 352, from Kobe, Ge- 
neral, to Chinn and Japan ‘Trading Company. 

Jan. 24, City of Peking American steamer, Tanner, 5,079, from 
San Francisco, Mails ant General, to P, M. 8. 8. Co. 

Jan, 21, Kunageva Maru, Japanese steamer, Drummond, 1,325, 
from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 25, Dragon, British steamer, Grevatt, 472, from Hiogo, Coal, 
to P. M.S. 8. Co. 

Jan. 25, Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, Conner, 1,914, from 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Jan. 23, City of Tokio, American steamer, Maury, 5,050, for San 
Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by P, M. 8S. 8. Co. 

Jun. 23, Malacca, British steamer, Edmond, 1,709, for Hongkong, 
Mails and. General, des,atched by P. & O. Co, 

Jan, 25, C. L. Pearson, Ameriean barque, Swain, 664, for New 
York, Tea, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co, 

Jan. 25, City of Peking, American steamer, Tanner, 5,097, for 
Hongkong, Mails and General, despatched by P. M.S. 3. Co. 

Jan. 25, Genkai Maru Japanese steamer, Hussey, 1,917, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jun, 26, Sumida Maru, Japanese steamer, Gorlach, 896, for Ha- 
kodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jun. 26, Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, Vroom, 2,145, for 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 


. _ —_-—_—_——= 








PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship City of Tokio from Hongkong :—Mrs. W. J. 
Thompson, Mrs. E. C. Hine, Dr. M. E. Drennan, U.S,N., Mr. P. J. 
Majer. 

Per Steam-ship Tibre from Hongkong :—Meessrs. Takatake, Yama- 
goto, Kuokto, Dr. Ziegel, M. le Bruntel, and 11 French marines. 

Per Steam-ship Nevada from Shanghai and ports:—For Yokoha- 


ma: Mrs. Machibara and 2 children, Captain Postumus, Messrs. ‘T’. 
B. Glover, A B. Glover, Hamilton, Goodwin, Ohara, Popp, E. C. 
Kirby, Vou siebo.d, Van der Ossen, Wilson, and 9 Japanese, and 1 
Chinese in the cabin; and 181 in the steerage. For America: Mrs. 
‘Taylor and 2 children, and 1 in dhe steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Malacca for Hongkong :—Messrs. Cox, Smith, 
Pengelly, Kwong, Fook Ching, wife and child, Chan Yok Chee and 
2 children ; and 14 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Stean-ship City of Tokio for San Francisco :—Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Wasson, Messrs. D'iifanger, Jolin Roche, O. Sumbook, John 
Burke, Frank Burris, George Westphal and Mrs. Campbell. 

Per Steam-ship City of Peking frou San Francisco:—For Yoko- 
hama: Mrs. G. E. Baughmann, Miss L. B. Rose, Miss A. Windsor, 
Messrs. J. Vaylor, C. A. Herbert, J. B. Hail and wile, Col. de 
Carteret, E. Curwen, F. Knapel, F. F. Jewett, A. L. Case, U.S.N., 
C. W. Deering, J. Brady, Quing Se Chan, Wing Wing Hein, and 8 
Japanese in the cabin, and 21 Europeans in the steerage. For 
Hongkong: Dr F. de Hans, A. G. Carey. Mrs. Spaulding, } oa 
Mapper, Jun., Mrs. Curtis, and Mrs. E. French ; 426 Chinese m 
the steerage. 

Por Steum-ship Dragon from Hiogo;x—1 European aud 1 Chinese, 

Original from 
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Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai, &c.: Messrs. J. 
M. Kelly, W. H. Short, KE. R. Smith, Giorgiani, Ishimura, Okamo- 
to, Yamamoto, Hirasi, Hiriaki, 2 Chinese and 143 Japunese in the 
steernge. 

Per Steam-ship City of Peking for Hongkong :—Mrs. Spaulding, 
Mrs. E. French, Mrs. C. Curtis, Dr. F. de Huns, Messrs. A. G. 
Carey, A.G. Hupper, A. Center, Captain F. Williams, and 426 
Chinese in the steernge. 

Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru for Shanghai and ports .—Mrs F. 
D'Iffanger, Mrs. G. P. Ness, Miss Cargill, Dr. Dresser, Mrs. 
Thompson and 2 children Col. Fukuhara, Mr. and Mra Hail, The 
Hon. J. Saumerez, Captai.n Gorham, Miss Susuki Tame, Messrs 
W. W. Cargill, 4. Wilson, Levercus, J. Pitman, A. Crossley, Jolin 
Brady, U.S.N., R. H. Simonds, F. Knapel, If. 8. Goodison, C. 
Michel, W. 8. Lockhart, G. B. Thompson, E. Peel, Quong Le 
Chun, and 18 Japnnese in the cabin. 


- CARGO. — 


Per Steam-ship Mulacca for Honskong. 
Silk for England ... nit 
France... 


.». 187 bales. 
an LD: ly 


—_—— 


Total... dae isi ... 202 bales. 

Per Steam-ship Sutkio Maru for Shanghai and porte. 
Treasure ove “vs oa “ve .- $39,100 
” xe dag eae “es bes .. yen 4,940 





VESSELS ON THEE BERTH, 


Destination, Name, Agents, Despatch. 
San Francisco... City of Peking ... P.M.8.8.Co.... ...28th Feb. 
Shanghai ... Nagoya Maru... M. B. Co. ...dlat Jan. 

MEROHANT SHIPPING IN PORI. 
STEAMERS 
Destination 
Batrak ... 24. see oer Zotof ‘is 
Chili Maru... ‘se ... Laid up. 
Courier 2... ee uae nee ... Laid up. 


Kanagawa Maru ... ... Drummond ... 


Massilia ... ... Laid up. 


Meiji Maru . Peters... 


Menzaleh... © ... «+ Pasqualini ... Hongkong. 
Niigatn Maru... 00. vee ti see 

Nugoya Murn ... .. Conner ... -- Shanghai. 
Sea Gull... ... ... .. Acfort ... ie 

Tuihei Maru... «.. «. Hubenet 


.. Le Girard... en 
SAILING 8sBiv8S 


Tibre.., ss 65. oes 


Caroline ... ... .«. 85 Miller... ... 
John Mackean... ... 198 Sue 
Jupiter... ... oo 386 Hoffman 
Lottie coe ee eee )«62 SOlnB0Nn 


Mary Jume..._... 166 Brinkmeir 

Parmenio... ... ... 369 Abb. tt... 

Rupak ss... wwe 100 Gall. 

Stonewall Jackson ...1103 Arbecam 

Tori ... .. . «. 65 Willinms asi 

Willard G. Putten ... 616 Conner... ... ...At Shinagawa. 
VESSELS OF WAR IN HARBOR. 


H. B. M. corvette ... Modeste ... Captain Buller, C.B. At Yo- 
[koska. 


...Kobe. 


VESSELS EXPECYrED. 


SAILED. 
Kou Cuina PuRTS, WITH GOODS FOR Japan. 


Faou Liverroor —“Patroclus”’ s.s.; ‘‘Glaucus’ s.e.; ‘* Achilles.” 

From Lonpon.—" Teviot”’ 5 8.; “Glenlyon” a.s.; “ Glenfalloch”’ 
s.s3 “Glenfinlas’’ ss; * Altona” s.s.; ‘‘ Gordon Castle” 3.8; 
‘‘Egeria” 8.8.; ‘‘ Braemar Castle” s.s.; ‘Glenroy ” 8.8. 


For Japan Dreecr. 


Frou Lonpon, ror YororaMs.—‘‘ Fiery Cross.” 

Yuom Sxiris. —'* Arinntes ” 

From Oarnpire.—* Viohna”’; 
‘** Christine”; ‘‘ Casper.’’ 

Faom New Yors.—‘ (thas OC Leary'’; “ Haze.” 

Krom Hamnone.- “ Juliane.” 

From LiveePoor.— ‘ Punjaub.” 

From Giascow.—‘‘ Benarty ”’ s.8. 

From CopENnHaGrn.—'‘ Hoyer.” 


“Grenadier”; A. W. Weston ”; 





LOADING. 


Ar Liverpoot rok CaiINA AND JAPAN PoRTs.— 
‘* Stentor” #.8; ‘* Ulysses” s.8.; ‘‘ Patroclus”’ ss. 

At Tonpon. rok CHINA AND Japan Ports—“ Flying Spur’; 
“Galley of Lorne’’s.s.; “ Cyphrenese” s.s.; ‘Cuairnsmuir’”’ 
s.s.; ‘‘ Macgregor ”’ 8.8. 

AT Griaseow.— Loudoun Castle.” 








TRaVELLERS, Missronaries & others, may employ their leisure 
time pleasantly & profitably, by collecting rare butterflies. Forwaril 
(freight unpaid,) folded up separately in paper. in cigar boxes 
Best prices remitted for perfect specimens, Collecting apparatus 
sent f.ee to those who furnish reference to D. @. RUTHERFORD, 
(Horniman's Museum.) Forest Hill, Loxpon, [Apvr.} 
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NEXT MAIL DUE FROM 





| 


| Por Date 
HoNndgKoNna ann Monmoren . 0 MM. M. Str. | Feb. 4th 
AMERICA... J... cccaee nevcouiiae | P.M. 8. 8S. | Jan. 24th 
AMERICA....cccsessscsccossescsesseees; O. & O, Oo, 

HONGKONG AND EuRope........ . P.& O. Str. Jan. 27th 
SHANGHAI, Hiogo & Nagasaki M.B.S8.8. | Feb. — Ist 
NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR 

Per ] Date 
HONGKONG .........ccccceceeceseeeses O. & O. Oo. | 
Hongkona and Hunrorg......... M. M. Str. , Jan. 30th 
HonaKkona ann Wunoeg.......... P. & 0. Str. , Feb. 6th 
Suananat, Mioga & Nagasaki! M, B. Cu. Jan. 31st 
AMERICA ......00.....06...00.08..' P.M. 8. 8. Feb. 28th 
AMERICA ........ ccc cece eeee 'O. & UO. Co. Feb. 10th 








ee 


—— 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
Trains leave Shinbast ( Yedo) at the following hours :— 


A.M. A.M. A.M. A.M. NOON. 

7.0 8.15 9.30 10.45 12.0 

P.M, P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 
1.16 2.30 3.45 5.0 6.15 7.80 10.5 11.20 

Trains leave Yokohama at the following hours :— 

A.M. A.M, A.M. A.M. P.M. 

7.1 8.19 9.34 10.49 12.4 

P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 
1.19 2.34 3.49 5.4 6.19 7.34 10.9 11.25 





THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 





A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

DatLy Edition, $12 per annum. 

WEEKLY Edition. Perannum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 

ForTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
rid San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; 
Three months, $4. 


——— 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 


LONDON.........- G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 
. F. Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 
- Street. 
7 Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
NEw YORK ..... . A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San Francisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street, 
HONGKONG ..... . Lane, Crawford & Co. 
SHANGHAI........ Kelly & Co. 
Hioao & Ozaka... F. Walsh & Co. 
NAGASAKI....+--- China & Japan Trading Co. 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these papers, 


NOW READY. | 
Che Ladies Mirectory, 


Can be procured at Messrs. A. F. Wetmore & Co.'s 


—_—— 


or the Office of this Paper. 
PRICE 2 DODMIARs. 


Yokohama, January 27, 1877. tf, 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—lIn general our market has been very dull, and with the exception of 
some transactions in Yarns we have little or no business to report, Clearances, also, continue on a very unsa- 
tisfuctory scale. Yarns :—There has been o moderate demand for 16-24, and for these numbers prices keep 
firm; other qualities are neglected. Shirtings continue in an extremely depressed state, and even concessions in 
prices do not tempt buyers. For 7. Cloths there is a small enquiry, but offers are too low to lead to business. 
White Shirtings, Turkey Reds and Taffachelass are dull and neglected, but for Drills there is some demand, 
and Velvets are moderately saleable, 


Grey Shirlings :— 
7 lbs. 


38} yds. 39 in. per pre.... $1.40 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 384 yde. 44 in. » eo 1.80 to 2.35 | 60 to 64 reed 40 yde.85in. perpee. ,.. 4. 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbs.4 to 84 Ibs. 883 ,, 39in. ,,  «.. 1.55 to 285 | Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80in. 2—3 Ib. per Ib... 0.65 to 0 85 
9 Ibs. 384 ,, 44in. » = ewe «2.10 to 255] Black Velvets vie. ee. ewe Seees ke Yee eee OO 1G Bo 
T. Cloth 7ibe. 24 ,, 82in, » oe 1.40 to 160] English Drills 15 ths. 40 yde,30in. ,.. ... ... 3.55 to 2.65 
‘s 6lbs. 24 ,, S2in. 3 4, « 1.10 to 125 | ‘Taffachelass 12 yds, 48in.... ... .. 1.90 to 2.10 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 12. cee coe ave eee por picul... $29.00 to 82.50 No. 88 to 42 =... aes wee wee Swe pF picul,,. $86.00 to 40,00 
No. 28 to SB ... cc. see coe eee per picul... $30.50 to 85.60 | Reverse Twist ... ... 16-24... »9—- $81.60 

Woollens.—Our market has been exceedingly quiet and there is no decisive change for the better to 
record. Lower rates continue to rule for Black Orleans and Italian Cloth, in which articles some small sales 
are reported. There is not much dving in Mousseline de Laines; printed goods seemed for a few days to 
attract the attention of buyers, but we have not heard of any sales worth mentioning having taken place, while 
plain goods remain as dull as before. Prices are entirely nominal. 


Plain Orleans ... ... .. 40—42 yde. 32in. ... £75 to 6.75 | Figured MousselinedeJTaine ...80 yds. 80in... 0.26 to 0.80 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yde. 81in. ... 4.25 to 5.26 | Multicolored - ...380 yds. S80 in... 0.80 to 0.36 
Shimagoro ts Shige ete 80 yds. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or fancy .. 48 in. to 562in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ... «. S80 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.38 Presidents soe eee = oe 54in. to 66 in... 0.75 to 0.80 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—30 yds. 32in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots cee vee eee wee O4in. Co BG in... 0.45 to 0.60 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—68 yds. 31 in. ...1650 to 17.50 Union ves eee eee) O4in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Tastings, Japan... ... . 22—80 yde. 82in. ...12.00 to 18.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 Ibe....perlb ... 0.42 to 0.48 





Plain Monsseline de Laine —380 yds. 80 in. ... 0.17 to 0.19 
Sugar.—Sales have been only on a small scale, and prices generally are unchanged. None of the new 

crop Formosa has yet reached this market. 

Sugar:—Takao in bag... «ws eee per picul,,. $8.85 China No. 4 Kook-fah ... ... ... per picul...$5.80 to $5.60 





»» im basket 20.0 ose cee ee eee we FBS » No.5 Kong-fun ... ... » ee $4 80 to $5.10 
Taiwanfooin bag... see cee weet ... $8.70 »» No.6 E-pak 0... 10. cee ove 19s ae $4.00 to $4.30 
do. in basket... ... 1... see ees - ... $3.55 Swatow Brown ... 1... ces cee eee si: hae $3.00 
China No. 1 Ping-fah cee eee eee rr 99 ... $7.80 Daitong eee ee ies ° eee ” eee $3.50 
» No. 2Ching-pak ... .. ...  $6.80to $7.20 | Japan Rice see nue ee eee tego $8.05 to $2.20 


»» No.3 Ke-pak 1. se oe os  $6.00t0$6.30 | Kerosene Oil Sta ake as $4.60 nominal. 
Kerosene Oil.—The market is temporarily quiet at quotations, but holders are firm in their demand 
for higher prices. 


EXPORTS. 


Silk.—On Saturday last we wrote that a telegram had been received on the 19th instant which reported 
aropture between Russia and Turkey as imminent. Since then the market has been kept in a state of suspense 
of which no fresh intelligence on that point has yet relieved it, and transactions, notwithstanding the existence 
of an ample stock, have been almost insignificant. Some Hamatski have been settled at prices which have not 
yet transpired, and most of the Hanks bought have.been rejected after inspection. Prices for Filature Silks 
are well maintained, and for the other sorts we are unable to report any change in our previous quotations. 


Tea.—Business for the closing week has been more restricted, and buyers are very cautions, as recent 
telegraphic messages from New York report a continuance of low prices ruling there. Supplies to this market 
have heen small and of inferior quality; settlements for the week amount to 440 piculs, and stocks on the spot do 
not exceed 2,000 piculs. Prices close weak as under. 

Common cae vee tee tee vue eve oe $11.00 to 18.00 Fine dies eee teak “Oud “aes, ac, ee seed to: 80 
Goud Common ...  ... se sss vee nee tee 14,00 to 16.00 BinGWe. nie. ais: wee: he ate: anc Seed - ee ‘ 
Medium =... cee sue tee eee nee nee wee 17 00 to 18.00 CHOIGG oie. Naas” Swer ehee Kida yee, “ies "| Nominal. 
Good Medium ... os oss coe ee vee ove 19.00 to 22.00 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—Business continues very quiet, with slightly easier rates. 


Rates close as follows :— On SHaANGHAI—Bank sight ....00...ccsccsecsscvesee 74 
SeeLme — Bank 6 monthe’ sight... eoececncccevese 4s. 8d. PY) Private 10 days Bight.......ccccece 76 
. Bank Bille on demand......... 48. 2d. On New York—Bank Bills on demand......... 101 
‘s Private 6 months’ sight..... ...... 48. 39d. is 80 days sight Private....... sevseceee 108 
Ox Pants—Bank Sight ......cccccccessere besseives 5.26 Ow San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand...... 1014 
Pe Bank 6 months’ sight............. 5.30 = 80 days sight Private......... 1084 
“a Private 6 me. sight oxeccame @eccceeves 5.40 Kinsatz eeasaanveseee wu eusedaen eeeaes sesabegecceteenate SOO 
Ox Honaxowa—Bank sight........ccccccossss-oee PBT. Gold TOM | sesccsssesss cososesssetesscsesteacecccvancoces 400 
. Private 10 days’ sight... LY dis. 


Google 
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INSURANCE. 
THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 





One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” :— 
vide, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 
he Exchequer made in the House of Commons 2n 7th 
March, 1864 ( Times &th March, 1864). 

CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne’s 
Square, Manchester with branch offices at 

14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 

Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 

And Newcastle. 
op ae UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of 

Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above 
mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issue 
Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current 
Rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 
Yokohama, November 20, 1875. 


THE 


MERCHANTS 


” I’ SURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of 


INSURANCE. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 
LONDON. , 








ESTABLISHED 1710. 





Property at the current rates of premium. | 
Total Sum insured in 1875, £247,278,909.. 


Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 
promptitude and liberality. 





| 

WILKIN & ROBISON, | 
Agents, 

Yokohama and Kobe. 


Yokohama, January 25, 1877. tf, 


LANCASHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Yedo Agency. 


F. C. HAYES, 
Sub-Agent, 
8, Owari cho, Nichome. 
Yokohama, December 1, 1876. 2ms. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


FIRE AND LIFE. 








ie A RI i E | 7 S U R A Ki FE E C 0., a ie sateieiel are prepared to accept Fire and 


LONDON... 





Have been appointed Agents for the above Com- | — 


pany, we are prepared to grant Policies on 
MARINE RISKS, at the current rates. 


MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 78. 


Yokohama, 19th November, 1875. 





NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, 1t is 
provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annum, One-fourth of 
the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have 
been made during the year. 


UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON. 


HE undersigned having been appointed Agents for 
the above, are prepared to accept 


MARINE RISKS, 
AT CURRENT RATES. 


ADAMSON, BELL & Co. 
Yokohama, July 22, 1875, 


Google 


Life risks on bebalf of this Company and settle all 
claims thereon. 
STRACHAN & THOMAS. 
Yokohama, January 19, 1872. 


~ Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation. 


ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER 
A.D. 1720. 


The London & Lancashire Fire 
' Insurance Company. 








HE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept 
RISKS AGAINST FIRE, in the above-men- 
tioned Companies at current Rates. 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 
Agents. 
Yokohama, June 24, 1875. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Fire Insurance Company. 








Ske UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent 
to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 
at Current Rates. 


E. L. B. McMAHON. 


Yokohama, July 13, 1874, 3ms. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
NOTICE. 


HE Partnership heretofore existing between Epwp. 

Z. Horme, CHarves Ryiey, Frevk. RINGER and 

J. Carrick SmitH, under the name of HOLME, RYLEY 

& Co. London, and HOLME, RINGER & Co. Nagasaki, 
has this day been dissolved by efflux of time, 


HOLME, RINGER & Co, 


Nagasaki, Ist January, 1877, 








EFERRING to the above, the undersigned will carry 
on business in Nagasaki from and after this date 
under the style and name of 


HOLME, RINCER & CO. 


FREDERICK RINGER. 
J. CARRICK SMITH. 
Nagasaki, Ist January, 1877, 4w, 


Tae POLLOw iN GS 


IS AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 

4 J] must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 

medicine for me, and I certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills. 
I am 78 years old. 

“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To the Proprietors of L. 8 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 13, 1877. 13ins. 
EST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
supplying the 
IGHEST AMOUNT OF NOURISHMENT 











in the 
OST DIGESTIBLE AND CONVENIENT 
i FORM. 


AVORY & MOORE, 

143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists and 

Storekeepers throughout the World. 
July 8, 1876. 


CAUTION. 
J, & F. MARTELL’S BRANDY, 


It having come to our knowledge that spurious imitations are 


* 1%. 2Gine. 





mported, Consumers should be careful to see that they obtain the 
genuine article with our Brand, which is to be had of all respectable 
Dealers. Agents: Matthew Clark & Sons, 72, Great Tower Street 
London. 

MARTELL & Oo. 


March 4, 1876 52 ins 


“SCHWEHEIZ” 


Marine Insurance Company in 
Zurich. 








HE UNDERSIGNED have been appointed Agents 
at Yokohama for the above Company and are pre- 


pared to accept MARINE RISKS at current rates, 
VALMALE, SCHOENE & MILSOM. 


aaa, Desens 188. Cg] 
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| MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 





ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & C®O., 
d. w. & m. So_e AGENTS FOR +) APAN. 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


WILDEN WORKS, 
STOURPORT, ENGLAND. 


SHEET IRON, 


BRANDED — 
‘“BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND ‘ SEVERN.” 


TIN PLATES, 


5 a5 
BRANDED ©P& WB” “wien,” “UNICORN,” 
“*ARLEY @@,” ‘* STOUR.” 


Stamping Sheets, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 
and Close Annealed. 


Export Agents— 
Brooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 
January 13, 1877. 52ins, 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
Composed of the purist articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium nor any deleterious drug, therefore the most delicate can 
take them with perfect confidence. Their beneficial effect is speedy 
and certain. This old unfailing family remedy is daily recommended 
by the most eminent Physiciansor the cure of 
COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 
KEATING’S COUGH LONZENGES are a. by THomas 
Kratrna, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sold by all Chemists, 
in bottles. 


KEATING'S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


er ee VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 

and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL ok THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for children. Sold in Bottles by all Chemists. 


CAUTION.—f@ The public are requested ~/ 
to observe that all the above preparations bear //* 
the Trade Mark as herein shown. THOMAS|," 
KEATING, LONDON, EXPORT CHEMIST \ 
AND DRUGGIST. Indents for pure Drug 
and Chemicals carefully executed. 

September 30, 1876. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
THURSTON & Co, 


CATHHRINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER, 


BILLIARD TABLE 


Billiard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters, 


-By APPOINTMENT TO 
2 H.M. THE QUEEN; 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H. R. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, &a., &c. 
Established 1814. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW BILLIARD BALL, 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IVORY; 
DOES NOT CRACK OR CHIP. 











MADRAS—Mesars. MCDOWELL & Co. 

CALCUTTA—Messrs. MACKENZIE, LYALL & Co. 

SHANGHAI—Messrs. Hat, & Hourz. 
Yokohama, August 12, 1876. 52ins. 


ENGLISH GOODS 
(Via SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 


50 TO 53, 8ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1848. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Houseliold Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 








Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-xrms, Preserved Vrovisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Outlery, Perfumery, 

Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 


Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2} per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cept. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 


r lb. 
P Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO, 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


March 4, 1876. Co gle 62 ins, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 


Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

FRUITS IN BRANDY 4ND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOOKS, 

" PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TIN, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND OHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATHS, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepere. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
snvariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at-substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and ita purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 

in hie work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “ 1 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I war a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the servica of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicanta, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miruculouely in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, und in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says— I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, und horse-feed poured 
“jn upon us, until at-last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughont the World 


May 17th, 1875, - tf, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


a fag Ogee at a distance whose period of subscription may 

have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the << which might result from an omisson to renew. 

It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
poem be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 


will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874, 








Notes of the d@terck. 








We are in a position to state with correctness some of the 
details of the financial operation for the final arrangement 
of which, Masuda and Shibusawa went to Shanghai in the 
last steamer:—the loan from Japan to China, The amount 
is much larger than has been stated, and the component 
parts of it are rice, seaweed andcopper. The price at which 
the rice is to be taken is $4.60 per koku. No bullion will 
pass between the parties, but an amount of copper cash may, 
or may not, form part of the transaction. The rate of interest 
has been fixed at 8} per cent. We shall be able to give 
other necessary details of the business in our next; mean- 
while, we regret to learn that the carriage of the produce 
will not be in foreign hands, the Chinese having stipulated 
that this shall be done by their own vessels. 





Judging from the account given in the Hiogo News, the 
visit of His Majesty the Mikado seems to haye been made 
the occasion for general rejoicings and festivities. The illu- 
minations were brilliant, the weather all that could be desired, 
and nothing appears to have occurred to mar the preparations 
made by the loyal people of Kobe for the fitting reception of 
the Emperor. We are gratified to find that the efforts made 
by the foreign residents were very graciously recognised, 
a letter having been addressed by the Gon-Jei of Hiogo ken | 
to the President of the Hiogo Muncipal Council, eommunicat- | 
ing the expression of His Majesty's gratification at the illu- 
mination held in his honour. We also observe that His 
Majesty was graciously pleased to accept the dedication and | 
a copy of the music of the Japanese National Air composed | 
by M. Cretella, Band master of the Atalante. Embarras des | 
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richesses! If we mistake not, this is the third National Air of 
which Japan has become the proud possessor in the last 
four years. ‘‘What the plague! three morning guns!” Our 
Dramatic Amateurs can finish the quotation. 





Press of other matter prevents us from giving this week 
more than two translations from the native papers. In 
speaking of Saigo and his “designs” the writer seems to 
feel the very uneasiness that he wishes to allay in the minds 
of his readers. After all “the designs of Saigo” may 
be only ‘‘a painted devil” but in view of the extremely 
disturbing rumours that have been so rife of late, it cannot 
be wondered at that men shonld feel serious uneasiness. 





Our second translation is on the Institution of a Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The writer urges the people so to educate 
themselves, by forming ken Assemblies, as to render them- 
selves fitted for a National Assembly. The moderation of the 
writer is most praiseworthy, and he deprecates the folly of 
building a national edifice, without having first firmly laid its 
foundations. Let him ‘ possess his soul in patience’ the peo- 
ple are beginning to recognise that the powers and prero- 
gatives of the crown are vested therein as a trust for their 
benefit. We have sufficient confidence in the good will 
and uprightness of the Government to think that it will 
listen to the requests of its subjects when put forward thus 
calmly and respectfully. Let the people prepare themselves 
for a national assembly, and let the statesmen show them- 
selves the friends of the people, and endeavour by all means 
in their power to accelerate the advent of the period for its 
establishment. 





In the present number, we commence the publication of 
a long and extremely valuable paper on the Mineral Wealth 
of Japan by Mr. Henry 8S. Munroe, which has been pre- 
pared.and read by that gentleman before the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers. Mr. Munroe for some years 
held a position in the Kaitakushi Department and was 
afterwards transferred to the Kaisei Gakko. Possessed of 
more than ordinary ability, and a most earnest student, 
he has already made for himself in America a reputation 
rarely achieved by so young a man. The paper that we 
publish has attracted great attention to the writer, who, 
we are glad to hear, is about to return to Japan in the 
service of the Government. 





The J/iogo News has an extremely well considered article 
on the subject of the visit of the Emperor to the south, in the 
course of which it takes occasion to remark the probable effect 
of the “ policy of opposition on the part of the Government 
to the claims of the Shizoku class, and to deplore that by its 
action, it has alienated the sympathies of a class, who should 
and could have been made its staunchest supporters.” The views 
to which it gives utterance are entirely those that we hold. 
We sympathize deeply with the Government in its earnest 
endeavours to work for the advaucement of all classes of its 
subjects, and appreciate the maze of troubles in which it has 
been and still continues to be involved, but many of these 
troubles are of its own making. ‘lhe farmers ure relieved to 
some extent of the heavy burden of their taxation, but the 
ranks of the Shizolu are swelled by a large number of dis- 
charged and therefore discontented officials, It is cutting a 
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piece of the top to put on to the bottom to lengthen the skirt. 
We believe that the fear expressed that the smouldering 
disaffection may “end in another outbreak of sufficient import- 
ance to be dignified by the name of a civil war,” is only too well 
grounded. Is it too late for conciliation? If so, a long and 
hard fight must be faced ; will it be a bloodless one ? 





A startling incident finds place in the columns of the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun. It seems that when the City of Peking was 
about mid-ocean on her last trip from San Francisco, a 
schooner, partly dismasted, was discovered. The course of 
the City of Peking was altered so as to approach the schooner, 
whereupon the Japanese flag was hoisted by those on board 
the latter. A boat was lowered from the steamer and board- 
ed the distressed vessel, and after some delay returned to 
the City of Peking with four of the Japanese crew of the 
schooner, and after all had been received on board and 
the boat hoisted up, the steamer resumed her _pro- 
per course and was speedily out of sight of the 
smaller craft. On board the City of Peking were seven- 
teen Japanese returning with exhibits from the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition, who at once proffered assistance 
to the rescued crew of the schooner, who were in a 
wretchedly wasted condition, and cried with joy on recogniz- 
ing their countrymen, by whom enquires were made as to the 
particulars of the difficulty the schooner had got into. The 
narration of the events was sufficiently distressiug. It appears 
that the schooner wus called the Hisayoshi Maru, constructed 
after the foreign style, for trading between Kobe and 
Hokodate. On the let of December last she left Hako- 
date with a cargo of rice, soy, saké and salt, destined for 
Hori-idzumi, a small port about 90 ri from Hakodate, 
but meeting with heavy weather the vessel was blown 
out of her course. After buffetting about for six 
days the rudder and one of the masts were carried away, 
when, of course, the vessel was driven about helplessly by 
the wind, none of the crew knowing whereabouts they 


were, when the City of Peking fortunately sighted 
them. The four rescued men, after so far relating 
their misfortunes, then began to bewail the unfor- 


tunate fate of the captain, mate and super-cargo of the 
castaway vessel, and on enquiry they confessed that those 
three men, not daring to show their faces to the owner of the 
schooner unless they could save the cargo, had appealed to 
the foreigner who was in charge of the boat which put off to 
their assistance to tow their vessel back to Yokohama. Apart 
from the impracticability of such a proceeding, no one in the 
boat understood Japanese, so that their appeal obtained no 
answer beyond orders, conveyed by signs, to leave the 
schooner and enter the boat. This, however, they resolutely 
refused to do, and so were reluctantly left behind to drift 
about at the mercy of the winds and waves until relieved 
from the horrors of their situation by death. The editor of 
the Nichi Nichi admires the honourable feeling which prompt- 
ed these men to be careful of the charge entrusted to them, 
but rightly enough deplores the foolish obstinacy which in- 
duced them to remain on board and deliberately sacrifice 
valuable lives which might otherwise have been saved. 





On the 20th of last month we published an extract from 
the Hochi Shimbun to the effect that it was believed that 
the administration of the Press-laws would, for the future, be 
characterized by less severity than had hitherto been the case, 
aud that offences against those laws would be punished by 
fine only, and no longer by imprisonment. Either there was 
no foundation whatever for the statement, or the time has 
not yet arrived for the purposed cessation of the continued 
persecution of public writers, as we now learn that the editor 
of the Yokohama AMfainichi Shimbun, Mr. Koyedzuka, was 
summoned before the authorities on the 2nd instant, and 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment and a fine of 10 yen, 
for publishing a communication from a correspondent touch- 
ing on the sentence passed on Mr. Tsukahara, a former 
editor of the same paper, who is at present undergoing im- 
prisonment for an offence against the same laws. There seems 
to be nothing outrageous iu the incriminated writing, but the 
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publication of it has, nevertheless, been construed into a 
breach of Articles XII and XIV of the Press-laws, with the 
result as stated above. 


We have received from the Echo du Japon a most useful 
table, showing the fluctuations in the price of silk during 
the past year. 





Private telegrams have been received up to the 1st instant 
which make no mention of alarming complications of the 
Eastern question, so that it is to be hoped that there is no 
fear of war being imminent. 


THE FOREIGN PRESS. 

The Tokio Times having been before hand with us all, in the 
publication of the Financial Minister's Statement and Estimates 
for the year 1876-77, the Herald reproduced it on Monday 
night, with an article explanatory and critical. Giving credit 
to the Minister for some improvements in the form of his budget, 
and notably for.the introduction, for the first time, of com. 
parative tables, showing increase or decrease of expenditure in 
departments, this year as compared with the previous one,— 
the Herald appears to withold its entire credence from his 
statements, particularizing that of the amount of paper money 
in existing circulation. The Gazette of Jan. 30th has nothing 
but praise for the plans of the Financial Ministers, and admira- 
tion‘of his estimates. The Tokio Times of to-day follows, and 
goes even further than the Gazette, in its admiration of the 
Finance Minister's ability, for it makes the remarkable state- 
ment that— the diminutions of income are, apart from the 
land-tax, chiefly in the matters of salaries, pensions, products, 
etc., which may, in other years, be turned to sources of profit.” 
How the payment of ‘salaries or pensions’ can ever come to 
be ‘sources of profit ' to the Government which has to pay 
them, we confess ourselves totally at a loss to understand— 
perhaps the Tokio Times meant ‘subsidies.’ Neither of our 
neighbours takes notice of the important fact, that 
there has been no official publication of the estimates yet. We 
have reproduced it from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, but the 
editor states that he has not been officially authorized 
to publish it. Inthe version given by the Tokio Times, occur 
a number of errors, which have been corrected in that which 
we give to our own readers; the figures being reviewed in 
another column by ourselves, renders unnecessary the task 
of further analysis here of our contemporaies’ remarks. 

The Gazette's leading column on Monday was occupied with an 
unfavourable criticism of our own introductory article of last 
week ; but, as it admits that the key-notes we sound are not 
‘uncertain,’ and writes as follows of our policy on one of the two 
important subjects considered, we have no reason to complain 
of its strictures :— 

‘When the Government has adopted, with natural and neces- 
sary modifications, that code which is the result of centuries of 
practice of the enlightened jurisprudence of many countries, and 
the judges in training are found equal to administer it impartially 
and in the spirit of its laws, then there can be no objection to the 
prance: on the part of those nations which express pleasure at 

apans progress, and delight in the peepee of admitting her 
to their comity, the reasonable request she have to ask.” 

This appears to us to fix a period for the relief of Japan 
from the fetter of the extra-territoriality clause as nearly as 
possible coincident with that named by ourselves—tho next 
generation. The Tokid: Times of this morning expresses, even 
more strongly, its disapprobation of our policy. This is the 
more regrettable, because we fear that our commercial and 
economic views are likely to prove, when enunciated, 
equally distasteful to our esteemed contemporary. 

L'Echo du Japon published on Monday its usual full and 
carefully written summary of news for the French mail. In 
speaking of the recent dismissal from every department of large 
numbers of the Government Officials (our contemporary says 
two thirds, but we think the proportion can scarcely be so large) 
an act of economy rendered necessary by the large deficit in 
the Revenue that must arise from the recent action of 
the Government in reducing the land tax, it truly calls it ‘ un 
reméde héroique.” As it further remarks, it remains to be seen 
whether the Government in solving one difficulty may not be 
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involving itself in others. One cannot but fear that the dis- 
missed officials may carry with them into their different pro- 
vinces seeds of disaffection, which, sown in fruitful soil, may 
bring forth a crop of the ill weeds of disloyalty, when the Go- 
vernment conceive they have a right to be rewarded by a 
plentiful harvest of good for a praiseworthy action. 


The Herald had a very good article on Tuesday, on the 
position and treatment of foreign employés in the native 
service. The writer justly attributes to a feeling of insecurity 
in their berths, the fact that every attempt to get up a Club, 
oreven a reading room, has always been a failure—though 
we areof opinion that even a more potent reason for this, is 
the scattered character of the foreign residences. With the 
conclusion of the article we fully agree:—that foreigners 
have no right to complain of being dismissed at the expiry, 
or even (with adequate compensation) before the expiry of 
theirterms of agreement; inasmuch as the only object ofthe 
Government in engaging them, in most cases, is that they 
should act as ‘teachers.’ They may consider, and often right- 
fully, that their pupils are not competent to take their places, 
when they receive their dismissals from Government, but 
this fact, with its consequences, concerns the Government 
andits Japanese subjeots alone, and foreigners have nothing 
togrumble at, if the bargain made with them has been fairly 
carried out. That those foreigners who have been dismissed 
from their posts before the expiry of their agreements have 
been very liberally treated, is undeniable: for the rest, such 
inconveniences and disappointments are the inevitable lot 
of all who “become servants to the heathen.” 


We refer rather fully to this article, because we note that 
the writer omitted to mention, as should have been specially 
done at this time, that a number of foreigners have recently 
been dismissed from various departments, to show to dis- 
missed Japanese officials, apparently, the impartiality of the 
Government, and the absolute necessity of retrenchment. 
We doubt whether Government has taken any steps to let 
their native victims know, that every foreigner so dismissed 
has received the full salary which he would have received, 
had he retained its position to the end of his agreement— 
that in fact, he is sent away to seek other employment with 
a useful little capital of twelve, fifteen, or eighteen months’ 
pay in his pocket. It occursto us, by the way, that one of 
the numerous foreign financial advisers of the Government 
might with great propriety have recommended to the Finance 
Minister the cheaper method in use in Foreign Civil services 
on such occasions, of commutation. 


The Echo du Japon of Friday, quoting from the columns 
of our Daily Advertiser the ‘state’ of the Second National 
Bank, which we hope to be able to give periodically to the 
public, took the opportunity of giving us the first part of a 
financial article on the subject which promises to be of consi- 
derable interest, and which we shall review when completed. 

Nothing more has been published, in the leading columns 
of the daily papers, during the week, which calls for 
remark. 





From the *‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 


Monday, 29th. 


During the absence of Sanjé Saneyoshi, who has accom- 
panied the Mikado to Kidto, Udui-jin Iwakura will act as 
Prime Minister. 


The agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Co. yesterday 
informed us that the cable between Nagasaki and Shanghai 
was interrupted. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, : 

Mr. Odzuka, the Chief Judge of the Kagoshima Saibansho, 
arrived at T'6kid on the 23rd instant for the transaction of 
some business which as yet is unknown. 
accompanied him. 


Two scerctaries 


From the samme. 
Japanese banks are to be established at Hongkong and 
Shanghai shortly, so we hear. 
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From the Hochi Shimbun. 

A report has reached us that owing’ to bad weather the 
Takao Kan, conveying H.M. the Mikado to Kobe, was obliged 
to anchor in Toba harbour in the province of Shima, but 
would proceed on the voyage when the weather moderated. 


From the same. 

A school is to be built at the Nishikiché, Tékié, where the 
children of the Auadzoku, or nobles, can be instructed. Her 
Majesty the Empress has given 30,000 ‘yen towards the ex- 
pense of its establishment. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

The new building for the Superior Court will be rebuilt on 
the same site where it stood previous to its destruction by 
fire Jast year. 





Tuesday, 30th. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun yesterday published the following 
important news. 

We have heard the purport of a telegram despatched from 
Rome on the 23rd instant. It is as follows :— 

“ Although the conference at Constantinople was concluded 
“yesterday (22nd instant) and the friendly deliberations 
“ broken off without any result, still Russia has declared in 
“ favour of a peaceful policy.” 

A further telegram despatched from St. Petersburg on the 
25th instant reached Yedo on the 26th. Its purport was, we 
have heard, as follows :— 

“ The conference at Constantinople was broken off on the 
“92nd instant, and the Ambassadors left Constantinople, 
“ leaving (behind) Charge d’Affuires.” 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

A telegram has been received from our special correspond- 
ent that His Majesty the Mikado arrived at Kobe at 7 a.m. 
on the 28th instant, proceeded to Kidto by the train at 2.20 
p,m., and arrived at the Imperial Palace at Kiéto at 6.30 p.m. 
on the same day. 


From the same. 

Mr. Yamawaki, the editor of the late Hidron Shimbun and 
now of the Bummei Shimbun, was released from prison on the 
28th instant, at the expiration of the term of his sentence. 


From the same. 
An office called the Shishi-kuan (Bureau of History) has 
been established as a branch of the Daijd-kuan. 


From the same. 

An express company called the Naikoku Tsu-un-kuaisha is 
about to build a steamer both for freight and passengers, 
which will ply up and down the Sumida-gawa. 


Form the Hiri Shimbun. 
It has been announced that Her Majesty the Empress 
Dowager arrived safely at Kidto on the 27th instant. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Special local representative meetings have been held since 
the 20th instant in Nagano sen (Shinshu), the representa- 
tives of the people being the Kucho and Kocho, 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
On the 29th instant the fifty police constables who had 
been sent to Miyé ken (Is) returned to the capital. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

We hear that the railway between Kobé and Kidto will be 
conducted by the Mitsu Bishi Company after the opening 
ceremony. 


[We vive this extraordinary statement for what it is worth. 
—Ep. J. M.D. A.) 


Wednesday, 31st. 
The Thahor left yesterday afternoon for Kobe having on 
board a large party for the ceremony of opening the Osaka and 
Kidto line, among them being LL. E. Ito, the Minister of Public 
Works and other Japaneso officials, together with several re- 
presentatives of the forcign and native Press and others. 
Tho Meiji Maru will also leave for the same destination shortly 
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with another party, including some of the Foreign Represent- | moned to the Saibansho on the 28th instant, but did not put 


atives. 


The Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Co. received 
news yesterday evening that the cable between Nagasaki and 
Shanghai was repaired, and in full working order. 


We have been favoured by a copy of the “ Hong List and 
Directory for 1877” published at the Japan Herald office. It 
contains full particulars of all the Diplomatic and Consular 
establishments in Japan, of employés in the Government 
offices, public bodies and agencies, and men-of-war of all 
nationalities on the station, together with comprehensive lists 
of firms and residents in the various ports of Japan, convenient- 
ly arranged for ready reference. The labour which has been 
bestowed on its production can only be properly appreciated 
by those who are practically aware how much care and 
trouble are involved in such a work. It is accompanied by a 
useful map of the Settlement and Bluff. 


Yesterday having been a general holiday there was no 
issue of native newspapers. 





Thursday, 1st. 
The Japan Gazette Hong List and Directory for 1877, of 
which a copy has just been laid before us, seems to be, as usual, 
‘ put together with great care, and to contain all the information 
that such a work should contain in a neat and convenient form. 


In accordance with our expressed intention we publish 
below a translation of the latest return of the circulation of 
the notes of the Second National Bank—commonly known as 
the “‘ Shosha Notes "—which has been furnished to us directly 
from the Ginko. 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 

We publish the following, in accordance with a notification from 
the Shihei-rio (Bureau of Paper Money) of the 8th of August 
1876, which was made up after closing our business for the 
week ending on the 27th January. 

Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 





from the Shihei-rio......cccccccccccscsecscecesensssees 1,200,000 
ON RANG oles dsoavcdavacanateiekiciavesensenatsuiesiasterisateeds 868,885 
ER CHOC UATION ooo chs daccess cosantvaiasencusvaauiwarsastendeas 331,11 
1,200,000 
RESERVE FUND 
In dollars (coin) on hand...........cccceececeeneees eee nee ¢ 262,237 .04 
In dollars ag Bank motes)......cce....seceesseeee 96.96 
Deposited with Foreign Banks.............00...s0eee 68,780.00 
$331,114.00 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegraphic despatch announces that H. M. the Mikado 
visited and prayed at the tomb of his father, Kémei Tenno, 
at Kidtoon the morning of the 30th instant. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The students of the Normal School of Kanagawa are to 
undergo au examination, and whoever fails to pass the same 
will no longer be permitted to remain at the school. 


From the same. 
The French Chargé d’Affairs left the capital on the 29th 
instant and will proceed to K‘dto vid the Tékaidé. 


From the same. 
Some 71,677 guests stopped at the hotels at Kanagawa 
during the last year. 


From the same. 

Kénoike Zenyemon (noted for his wealth) and several of 
the principal merchants of Osaka are drawing up plans for the 
establishment of a bank at that city. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

We hear that the out-turn of the iron mines of Yechigo 
and Shimano for last year was most encouraging, and that 
further improvement in the quantities of iron obtained is 
to be looked for this year. 

From the JZdéchi Shimbun. 

Mr. Oyama, the editor of the Tekkua Shimbun, was sum- 


Google 


in an appearance owing to his absence from Tékié. 


From the same. . 

We have received a telegram from our agent at Osaka that 
on the receipt of acertain telegram at noon on the 30th instant, 
the castle was guarded by an extra number of the troops of 
the garrison, 


Friday, 2nd. 

A telegram frem Tékid yesterday announced the total 
destruction of the Gaimusho by fire. The building occupied 
the office of Foreign Affairs is a large rambling one 
which was formerly the Kuroda Yashiki. The fire broke 
out about mid-day, and was caused, it is said, by an over- 
heated stove pipe setting fire to the roof of the building, 
the inflammable nature of which precluded any hopes of 
saving it. The Foreign Office premises, however, being 
entirely surrounded by a road, the fire was fortunately con- 
fined to the compound in which it broke out. 


The Meiji Maru was to have left for Kobe at 8 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon taking a large party of the Foreign Re- 
presentatives and other members of the Deplomatio Oorps to 
the ceremony of the opening of the Osaka and Kiéto Railway, 
but the vessel’s departure was delayed until late last night as, 
owing to the fact that the Russian Legation in Tékié is 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the Gaimusho, 
and was consequently in no slight danger from the fire which 
destroyed the latter, Mr. de Struve, the Russian Minister, 
was unable to leave Tékid and embark on board the Meiji 
Maru at the time originally agreed upon. 


The Akébono Shimbun says that some of the Kucho of 
Kanagawa ken are engaged in laying out a good road from 
Tékid to Kéfu. This will be a serious uudertaking, as in 
order to carry the road by easy gradients across the Kobotoke 
and Sasako hills, some heavy work will have to be done. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

During the stay of H. M. the Mikado at Kiéto he will 
visit the temple of Nishi Honganji and there witness an 
examination of the students of the Kidto Fu. 


From the same. 

Mr. Yamao, the Vice-Minister of Public Works, will act 
as Minister for that department during the absence of H. 
E. Ité. 


From the same. 

A work called the Téjunroku has been compiled by the 
Daijo-kuan, containing the various statistics, and other 
information, which were collected during His Majesty's 
northern journey. 


From the A kébono Shimbun. 

Small pox is prevalent at Akita ken (the province of 
Dewa), but the authorities are taking all possible pre- 
cautions to prevent it from spreading. 


From the same. 

The Mikado visited the Fucho and the Exhibition of 
Kiéto on the 31st instant, and on the lst February, he is 
expected to visit the College and other institutions of the 
city. 7 





Saturday, 3rd. 
The P. & O. Company’s steamer Zambesi, with English 
Mails on board to the 22nd December, left Singapore on the 
24th ultimo, and it was expected that the steamer Benarty 
would also leave the same port on that day. The Malacca, 
with Yokohama portion of next English mail, may be looked 
for on the evening of Saturday next, the 10th instant. 


The Hiogo Maru did not leave for Hakodate yesterday 
as advertised, her departure having been postponed until 
to-day, at 4 p.m. 


Fires seem to have been alarmingly frequent in Tékiéd 
lately. On Thursday night twenty houses were destroyed 
at Atagoshita, and several of the outhouses of the Military 
School at Ichigaya were also burnt. On Friday uvight a 
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fire at Kitashin-bori consumed 72 houses, while several 
other fires occurred in various parts of the capital which 
were fortunately confined to the buildings in which they 
broke out. | 


The fire which destroyed the Gaimusho (Foreign Office) 
on Thursday was caused by an overheated stove pipe set- 
ting fire to the ceiling of the room set apart for the 
reception of Foreign Representatives. The flames extended to 
the roof and seized such rapid hold of the building that it was 
utterly destroyed in one hour, the roof itself having fallen 
in about twenty minutes after the first alarm was given. 
The fire brigades were quickly on the spot, and in unusual 
force, the number of firemen who turned out having been 
variously estimated from 2,000 to 3,500, while the number 
actually present may fairly be stated at something be- 
tween the above mentioned figures. No exertions on their 
part could save the main buildiug where the fire originated, 
but their efforts to prevent the fire spreading to the out- 
houses and surrounding buildings were entirely successful. 
It is highly creditable to the officials of the department, 
that notwithstanding the extremely rapid progress of the 
fire, all the records and official documents were saved with 
the exception of such as had been recently received and 
were in course of being answered. 


. We learn from the Choya Shimbun that a submarine cable 
is at present being laid between Okayama ken (Bizen) and 
Ehime ken (Iyo) on the Island of Shikoku. The astonish- 
ment of the ignorant country people of that part of Japan, 
which is so little known to foreigners, was greatly excited, 
not only by the sight of foreigners themselves, but by ob- 
serving them engaged in such an undertaking—a tele- 
graphic cable and its uses, naturally enough, being some- 
thing quite beyond their comprehension. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A new work upon Japanese history has been published 
in Kéfa, the author being Mr. Tanaka. The title of the 
work is the Nihon Shiriaku, and is calculated to be a very 
useful work for students. 


From the same. . 

Mr. Sakurai, the Gon-dai-Shokikuan (Vice-Chief Secretary 
of the Naimusho, has been always appointed to take charge 
of the Jéhei-kioku (Office for storage of rice). 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A contributor to the Kinji Hidron was yesterday sum- 
moned to the Keishi-hioku (Bureau of Police) and examin- 
ed about an article of his reflecting on that office, which 
was published in No. 36 of that paper. 


YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT DURING JANUARY 1877. 
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The Sunbeam, an auxiliary steam yacht, 565 tons, belonging 
to the Royal Yacht Squadron, and owned and commanded by 
Thos. Brassey, Esq., M.P., arrived in port this afternoon, 
from Honolulu. The Sunbeam left Torbay on the 7th July 
last, and has visited Madeira, Tarafal Bay, Rio de Janeiro, 
Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, and, passing through the Straits 
of Magellan, Valparaiso, Tahiti, and the Sandwich Islands. 
Leaving Honolulu on the 3rd of January, the Sunbeam exe 
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perienced favourable weather until the 25th inst., and since _ 


then she has had two heavy gales from the westward, and lost 
a few spars. She will probably remain here a fortnight. Mr. 
Brassey is accompanied from England by Mrs. Brassey and 
family of three children, the Hon. A. Y. Bingham, Dr. Potter, 
and Mr. Freer.—Japan Herald. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YoKOHAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
14th January, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C.......scccsecsesseees o0000e$0,999.12 
Merchandise, &C.........scseceessceecssceeecs Sivanss $ 531.43 
Total.......... yiassees $6,530.55 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last week. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C........cesccsccscsssecscees $5,233.77 
Merchandise, &c....... {ieNduses cussauveewesestven een $ 415.99 
LOU] isevsteseesuneves $5,649.76 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
21st January, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C........c0ccssceccesescsces $7,481.99 
Merchandise, &C...........cseescceseces scscscoesees $ 534.69 
OGL esse scisare «+00 $8,016.08 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C...........cccccsececesscees $6,137.42 
Wleronandise, 2. .0scscevsssercssveveaseseceosssssees $ 480.44 
EZ OUR igeviiviaxedecxees $6,617.86 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
28th January, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C......c.sccscscescscssscece $5,834.72 
Merchandise, &C.........cccccccecscsecscceveescees $ 459.10 
POUR] iiseenescaseesesse $6,293.82 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C.........sscccecesscsceees. $4,140.49 
Merchandise, &C.........cccccssseccescscocsscscees $ 420.66 
LOtal ciseccrvecsesees $4,561.03 





Kosr, OSAKA AND OmrIyADoRI STATION. 


- Statement of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 21st 
January, 1877. 


Passengers...... 29,740. Amount...Yen 7,278.535 


Luggage and Parcols.............s00e08. 3 226.438 
ATOOUE; -ciciuh scsi vc rssecaverceseutnesdiousacexe ‘5 495.364 

Total......... Yen 8,000.337 
Corresponding period last year......... Yen 3,815.775 





With regard to the journey of H.I.M. the Mikado, we 
announced in our daily issue yesterday that his departure had 
been postponed from Monday, the 22nd, for which day it had 
been fixed, and the lastest we have since heard is that another 
fixture had been made for to-day. Presuming no further 
alteration in the arrangements to take place, His Majesty 
will therefore arrive here on Friday, ‘the 26th. In con- 
sequence of the above expected event there is extraordi- 
nary activity in the lantern trade in Kobe just now, one 
maker having temporarily hired additional premises in Main 
Street, his own usual premises being apparently unequal to 
supplying the orders which have come in. The wide straight 
streets of the Concession lend themselves well to illumination, 
and remembering how well the Bund looked on the occasion of 
the visit of the Grand Duke Alexis, we expect that on this 
occasion, when the illumination will be more general, the town 
will present a spectacle at once brilliant and unique.—ZJ/iogu 
News. 





We hear that private telegrams have been received, dated 
the 23rd January, to the effect that England and France have 
not, ax yet, declared war either in favour of Turkey or other- 


wise.—Shanghai Courier. 





The Achilles arrived at Hongkong and left for Shanghai 
yesterday. The Stentor left Singapore on the 21st instant 
tor Hongkong. The Glenroy is expected in a few days— 
Shanghai Courier, 


} 
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THE FINANCE MINISTER’S ESTIMATES. 

\HE long expected annual Estimate of the Finance 
Minister at length made its appearance at the close 

of last week. Considering that the current financial year 
with which it deals has already more than half elapsed, it 
is perhaps as well that no credit is claimed by its author 
on the score of punctuality in the preparation of it. No 
allusion is made to the fuct of the delay, no explanation 
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vaunted explanation “anamount . . . . providing 
“for loans to the people will be found in the table.” 
actly so. That is the explanation in its entirety; and 
what more could the most inquisitive mind desire to 
know ? ' 


x 
“Xe 


The estimates of the revenue and expenditure for the 
current financial year from July 1875 to June 1876 are 
given twice over; first in two comparative tables, con- 


or apology for it offered ; but it may without rashness be | trasting the conjectural income and disbursements of the 


conjectured that the insurrection in the South and the 
disturbed state of the country during the last six months 
are largely answerable for the tardiness with which Mr. 
Oxouma has this year acquitted himself of the duty of re- 
porting to the Chief Minister of the Sovereign on the 
prospects of the national finances. 

These may seem rather guarded terms in which to de- 
scribe what is often loosely spoken of as the publication of 
the Japanese budget ; but on a subject of such importance 
it is specially necessary to guard against the too common 
error of confounding things together which are .only re- 
motely analogous, because they happen to be called by the 
same names. Nothing could well be more misleading 
than to speak of the tables which we publish in another 
place as a budget. Four tables, two of which for all 
practical purposes are valueless, introduced by a few 
paragraphs of verbiage which convey no tangible infor- 
mation whatever, constitute the sum and substance of a 
report which ig supposed to belong to the same category, 
and has been diguified by the same appellation, as the 
annual statement of the English Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Inu the mere matter of form, the difference 
between Mr. Okuma’s report and the budget of an Euro- 
pean state is the expression of the distanco that separates 
oriental absolutism from centuries of progressive freedom. 
On the one hand we see the responsible chief of the Ex- 
chequer rising in the midst of an assembly of representa- 
tives of the people, to give aminute and detailed statement 
of the expenditure of the past year, to compare it with 
the expenditure of previous years, to account for every 
item that shows an increase, to justify every proposed 
addition to the national burdens, and (o promise retrench- 
ment wherever pussible. On the see the 
irresponsible custodian of the national revenue forward- 
ing, in a brief despatch to the head of the privy council, 
a few meagre tables, which embody his ideas as to what 
the income and expenditure of the coming year are likely 
to be. That the people who supply the revenue havea 
right to be informed of the manner of its disposal, is evi- 
dently an idea too chimerical for the Finance Minister 
to entertain. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the ministerial 
organ, in whose columns the estimates appeared simulta- 
neously with the Zokio Times, is careful to state that 
they were vot officially sent to it for publication, but 
that, moved by considerations of public advantage, it has 
taken it upon itself to make them known to the world. 

And the character of the estimates themselves are in 
keeping with the mode of their presentation. 


other we 


They are 
manifestly intended for the initiated few, not for the en- 
quiring many. 
accuracy, they are so constructed as to yield the least 


With much parade of particularity and 


possible quantity cf information on the points where it is 
most urgeutly required; and a single specimen will be 
sufficient to show the value of the Finance Minister's idea 
of what he is pleased to denominate an explanation, 
“With reference,” says he, “to the amount lent to the 
“ people (described in the table as Loans by the Govern- 
“ment) I have given an explanation in my Introduction.” 


past with the conjectural income and disbursements of the 
current year, and again in two separate tables. As a com- 
parison, however elaborate, of unverified guesses cannot be 
accepted as equivalent to a statement, however simple, of . 
actual facts, no well-grounded information as to the mana- 
gement or the condition of the finances of the country can 
be acquired from the first pair of these tables. We shall 
not waste our space in attempting to treat them seriously, 
but pass at once to the consideration of the figures for 
the current year as set before us in Tables III. and IV. 

Taking the Finance Miuister’s figures for what they 
may be worth, and speaking in round numbers, we find 
the estimated revenue set down at sixty-three millions of 
yen, of which forty-six and a half millions, or well over 
three fourths of the whole amount, is obtained in the shape 
of a rent-tax levied on the tillers of the soil ; and the re- 
maining sixteen and a half willions are made up under the 
following heads. ‘The Import and Export Customs duties, 
collected at the six open ports, yield a million and three 
quarters; an excise duty on spirits and tobacco three mil- 
lions; various stamp duties and licenses, two millions and a 
half; an income-tax on the state allowances made to the 
ornamental families, the Awazol:u, and the military gen- 
try, the shizoku, brings back nearly two millions and a 
quarter to the national coffers; two millions and a half are 
credited to the Public Works Department, half of this 
sum coming from the mines, and the other half from rail- 
ways, telegraphs, manufactories, and dock-yards ; repay- 
ments of Government loaus figure for over a million and a 
quarter; the Mint furnishes three quarters of a million ; 
sales and rents of Government property, including under 
that term lands, houses, and forests, produce about a million, 
and Miscellaneous Revenues another million; the remain- 
ing half million is accounted for by a few small but in- 
teresting items specified in the table. 


The surplus of these sixty-three millions of yen over tho 
anticipated expenditure is set down at the exceedingly 
modest figure of eighteen hundred yen. 
millions, 


Twenty-eight 
somewhat under a half of the entire ex- 
penditure, are distributed in very unequal proportions 
among the fifteen departments of which the executive 
machinery of government is made up. 


or 


The next hea- 
vy item is the money swallowed up in the form of 
annuities or pensions to the privileged classes, in which 
category are included the nobles, the gentry, and the 
tolerably numerous list of eminently meritorious men, who 
helped in the great work of establishing the existing ad- 
ministration—total, a trifle under cighteen millions of ye. 
Next in importance ranks the reduction of the National 
Debt, both domestic aud foreign, by the amount of five and 
whalf millions. The incomes of the Sovereign and his 
family are well under a million. Over four millions are 
to be distributed among the local governments of the 
three capital cities and the thirty-five provincial prefee- 
tures. ‘Lhe police foree will cost two millions, and the 
support of the natioual cult, Shinto, a quarter of a mil- 


lion. The dikes all over the cmpire are to be kept iu 


To the Introduction accordingly we refer, and hore is tho! order at an outlay slightly exceeding a willion and a half 


Google 
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The Diplomatic and Consular Service claims half a mil- 
lion. Sundries, and loans for the relief and promotion of 
industry will absorb a million ; and a tenth of that amount 
is to be expended in the keeping up of existing Imperial 
palaces and the part erection of a new one. A million 
and a quarter reserved for contingencies brings up the 
total expenditure to sixty-three million yen, leaving 
of course, the unpretentious little surplus to which we 
have been careful to accord the place of honour in enter- 
ing on the subject of the disposal of the national revenues. 
A statement of the national liabilities is appended, showing 
a total of one hundred and forty-nine million yen, of which 
the two foreign loans bearing interest respectively at 9 and 
7 per cent. per annum represent only fourteen millions. Of 
the home debt, thirty millions bear interest at various 
rates averaging about 6 per cent., ten millions carry no 
interest, and we are expected to believe that the paper- 
money in circulation amounts to no more than the remain- 
ing ninety-four millions. 


Such, in brief, is the Finance Minister’s account of his 
opinions on the interesting subject of the prospects of the 
national exchequer, of which he individually has had for 
years the uncontrolled and unaudited management. 
If we frankly confess that our faith in its gene- 
ral trustworthiness is small, and that on some _ par- 
ticular points of it our comprehension is not quite clear, 
we may plead in justification of our scepticism the condi- 
tions under which the statement is issued, the entire 
absence of any means, accessible to ourselves or to the out- 
side world in general, of bringing its accuracy to the test, 
and a certain uncomfortable vagueness, not to say laxity, 
in the use of language on the part of the Finance Minister 
himself. Last year, on a similar occasion, he expressed 
himself thus :—‘‘an actual account will, at some other 
“time, show whether the estimates were correct.” Was 
this a prophecy or a promise? This year he is about 
equally explicit :—In the foregoing table,” says he, “the 
“ Revenues and Expenditures for the 8th and 9th years 
“of Meiji are compared, and the amounts are arrived at 
“by careful calculation . . . As already said, in this 
“table the 8th and 9th years of Meiji are compared. The 
“reason why the 7th year is not included in the compa- 
“rison is that its accounts have not yet been accurately 
“compiled. In future years, I will show the estimates for 
“the then current year, in comparison with the (accounts 
‘‘of the? estimates of the ?) revenues and expenditures 
“of former years, indicating the increase and decrease in 
“the various items.” It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that the words within brackets are our own, and that the 
reader is at liberty to select whichever of the two al- 
ternative meanings he pleases, just as his logical faculty, 
or his faithin the Finance Minister may incline. 


Not very long ago, ina country where a severe press 
Jaw was rigorously enforced, a financial statement incom- 
parably more satisfactory and intelligible than the present 
was given to the world, and a certain publicist of that 
country on that occasion wrote as follows :— 


“ We once heard that there was a Minister of Finance 
“in a certain semi-civilized country not. possessing re- 
“presentative institutions, who issued accounts from 
“the Treasury and notified them to the people. But 
“they were not such accounts as conld be trusted, as 
“the Minister was said to make several accounts at 
*‘ the same time, one for his own use and another to be 
“shown to the Sovereign and published to the people. 
“In that country, the Minister of Finance makes out 





Could any of our readers form a conjecture as to where 
these remarks were published, or what country that in- 
genious journalist was thinking of ? 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





Tue Desiens oF Saigo. 
(‘‘ Chéya Shimbun,” 23 January.) 

There are, at the present time, rumours of various natures concern- 
ing the doings of Suigu and his party floating among the public; sono 
to the effect that they are forming conspiracy ; others, that they 
have commenced action; thenagain that their present excitement hus 
been calmed, and so forth. What is the reason that the publio 
watch the dvings of Saigo and his party with such anxiety and fear? 
From all that we cun learn, we are led to suppose that the breaking 
out of some disturbance, and interruption of vur tranquillity is anti- 
cipated. Under these circumstances we feel it incumbent upon us to 
enterintoa full investigation ofthe reasons forthese anxie:ies. In order 
to ascertain whether these rumours have any weight, there can be no 
better mode of procedure than, in the first place to diecuas the feelings 
of various parties and then to inquire into the real character of Saigo 
himself. Of parties there are two kinds; one which makes the inter- 
ests of the people in general its principal aim; and another which 
looks only to ils personal interests ns its guiding object. Among 
the former may be found some who are clumorous for speedy 
reforms, and others whio are strongly conservative; but be they what 
they may the public interest is their commonaim. Among the latter 
party are neither radicals nor conservatives. Its members seek first 
their own interests; are controlled only be a thirst for gain, and 
the well-being of the people is to thema matter of secondary 
consideration. 

The first numed party is the outcome of an advanced civilization, 
people in civilized countries being sufficiently enlightened to have a 
good idca of what goverment ouglit to be, acd therefore uphold a 
purty that has for its object the well-being of the people. The last 
named is more frequently found in countries not so for advanced, 
becuuse the people are not sufficiently educated to be able to judge 
of the goodness or badness of the administration of the government 
under which they live, so that they are prone to be led away by 
some persun among them who is wiser and more talented than 
themselves. 

Now whut kind of a party is Suigo’s? We cannot doubt but that 
it is the first named. But is it radical or conservative ? Now 
Saigo is a quiet man, but a man of quick decision, and & man 
endowed with u« great talent to command amilitary force. While 
he was holding that important post in the Government, he did 
not hold opinions, to any great extent, at variance with those of 
other members of the Cubinet. This shows that he is not cone 
servative. ‘Lhe only question upon which he differed was the 
Corean question; but now that the Corean difficulty is happily 
settled, no difference of opinion can any longer exist. We have 
therefore not the slightest reason to doubt the loyalty of Saigo 
to the present government. 

Some people say that Saigo’s ambition is immeasurable, and 
this as much as to say that Saigo ie the leader of a selfish party; 
but all the honours that Saigo at present enjoys have been gained 
through his staunch adherence to the cause of the present Emperor, 
and his devotion to his conntry. What sn absurdity is it then 
to believe that he would act as many of the discontented samurat 
have recently done. 

Wethink we have said enough to prove that the object of 
Saigo’s party is not a selfish one, and that its nature is not con- 
servative. Still, at the same time the population of Satsuma is 
numerous, and there muy be some who will try to put their 
private schemes into action by borrowing the name of Saigo, and 
it is thus that the existing fears and rumours may have arison. 


ON THE INSTITUTION OF A REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY, 
(‘‘ Nichi Nicht Shimbun,” January 22nd.) 

When can we expect a better day than the present for the 
institution of a Representative Assembly? The land and local 
taxes having been reduced, thus removing the burden from the 
shoulders of the farmers, it is evident that the revenue of the 
Government must be proportionately diminished, and that conus 
sequently its administration must be carried on in w more economical 


manner, Under these circumstances wo can be more usefully 


“accounts which are mere calculations of what is to be | consulted than the people themselves ? 


“spent in the futuré, and never gives minute accounts of 


“ what has actually been spent in the past.” 


Google 


When the question of peuple’s rights and liberties first took 
root in thig country, there were some who clumoured for an im- 
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mediate institution of a Representative Assembly, while others were 
of opinion that our country was not as yet ripe for such measures. 
Still in spite of a difference in opinion among our leading men, 
as to whether the country was prepared for the establishment of 
such an institution, all were unanimous in declaring that, in order 
to uphold the rights and liberties of the people, a National 
Assembly is an absolute neceszity. On sceiny the disturbances that 
have taken place among the agricultural classes of Miye and 
Ibaraki Ken, we think that all must agree that the sooner the 
representative institutions are established, the better it will be 
for the nation. What is the renson that our easy-going and 
peacc-loving furmers rise in arms and rashly oppose the authority 
of the Government? They plead, in excuse, excessive taxation, 
or the lowness of the price of grain, and their consequent inability 
to meet their taxes. To acertainextent this may have been tho 
cause of their discontent, but we think that the principal cause may 
be found in their misunderstanding the will of the Government, 
while the Government hus not understood them. We are there- 
fore strongly of opinion that if means could be found by which 
the will of the Government could be made clear to the people, and 
the opinion of the people made manifest to the Government, these 
rash outbursts, which can only be quelled by fire, and sword, 
would be avoided. 

When the people elect men in whom they have the greatest 
confidence, to be their representatives, and entrust to them the 
rights that they possess, be they ever so ignorant, they cannot 
be diesatisfied with the Jaws that these representatives enforce 
upon them, for is not this just the snme as enforcing their own 
laws upon themselves? If then, these representatives should 
Gecide upon the amount of taxation to be imposed upon the 
people whom they represent, the people would naturally pay such 
taxes with readiness. 

The reason that our farmers have shown 
tion about their taxes, is not so much because of the temporary 
inconvenience brought upon them 
thut they are utterly unacquainted with the reason why such 
changes should take place. 

Were the people, then, to elect representatives from various 
districts and form Ken assemblies with the power to settle the amount 
of taxes for local purposes, the people being able to comprehend 
the will of the Government would become more interested in poli- 
tical affairs. Such will probably prove to be the foundation of a Na- 
tional Assembly. Such assemblics have been eatublished for the 
past few years in Chiba and Hiogo kens, and the public are well 
aware of their beneficial results. 

When such risings as those in Miye and Ibaraki kez occur, they 
can only be repressed by force of arms; but euch a remedy wiil only 


so much dissatisfae- 


by the recent changes, us 


tend to create still greater distiust of the Government in the minds 
of the people, and these oui bursts well not ceace until a Representa- 
tive Assembly is established. It muy be said that the people are as 
yet too ignorant and too uncivilized for such institutions to be of any 
use. It is very true that it muy yet be tooeurly for a Genernl Na- 
tional Assembly, but the lesser representative institutions should now 
be established, so as to make a foundution for the greater one. 





The correspondent of the Standard ut Alexandria telegrapha 
that the late Egyptian Miniater of Finance has arrived at Kerosko 
on his way to Dongola. He is closely guarded, us he has made 
several attempts at suicide. His harem, numbering 300 inmates, 
was seized by the Khedive. All the recently purchased slaves 
nre to be returned to the vendors ; the others are to be offered 
for sale. Deulers from Constantinople have arrived to bid for 
them. 





It is reported from Belgrade that the Austrian mail-ship Rade/z- 
ki, while engaged, under control of the police, in’ conveying 
some Bulgarian fugitives to Galatz, has been detained and searched 
by the Servian police authorities, who forcibly set the fugitives at 
liberty. The remonstrances of the captain were disregarded. 


A despateh from St. Petersburg says that the Porte has notified 
its complete adhesion to the Geneva Convention in regard to the 
treatment of sick and wonnded in time of war. The ‘Turkish 
armies, however, will substitute the Crescent for the Red Cross. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Zines saya: — Nearly the whole 
of the Turkish troops have left: Bosnin and Herzegovina, the Porte 
having determined not to resist the occupation by Austrin of these 
provinces in the event of war.” The enme correspondent states 
that the Austrian Government have ordered the oecuprtion in 
force of the ‘Transylvaniun-Moldavian pasees directly the Russians 
guter Moldavia. 
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THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT AND 
ESTIMATES. 
(From the * Tokio Times” and ‘ Nichi Nichi Shimbun.” ) 
NOTIFICATION No. 12. 
To In, Sho, Shi, Fu, Ken. 

It is hereby notified that the following tables of the Revenues 
and Expenditures for the year between July of the 9th and June 
of the 10th year of Meiji, inclusive, have been presented by Okuma 
Shigenobu, Minister of the Finance Department. 

SANJO SANEYOSHI, 
Daio Daijin. 
20th January, 10th year of Meiji. 





According to annual custom, Okuma Shigenobu now presents 
the estimates for the year from July of the 9th to June of the 10th 
year of Meiji. At the present time the working of the alteration 
of the land-tax reduces, more ur less, the year's revenues, whilst, 
on the other hand, the expenditures on the whole are much in- 
creased, some few items, only, showing a diminution. Indeed, in 
comparison with past years, the expenditures present a considerable 
augmentation, owing to large outlays for many hundred different 
purposes necessitated by the exigencies of the times. Our home 
productions are not yet sufliciently rich to meet these expenses, 
nor is trade in a prosperous condition. So it is impossible 
to levy new duties to provide for them. And when it is 
found that the revenues, which are necessarily limited, do 
not suffice to meet the expenditures, the difticulty must be 
solved by equalizing them in some way. To this end I have 
prepared comparative tables showing the increase and de- 
crease, as the case may be, of the annual admitted expenses of 
every public oftice, and the increase or diminution, also as the 
case may be, of the revenues of the current and the last financial 
years. This has been done in order to show clearly the condi- 
tion of the difference between our annual revenues and ex- 
penditures. I forward this statement with the accompanying 
tables for the purposes of public convenience ; and 1 respectfully 
express the hope that you will give the subject your scrious 
consideration. 

OKUMA SHIGENOBU, 
Minister of the Finance Departinent. 
To SANJO SANEYOSHI, 
Prime Minister. 


—_———— 


INTRODUCTION. 

This budget for the 9th year of Meiji is compiled on informa- 
tion collated from minutely detailed accounts furnished by the 
Various government offices. Before proceeding to the budget 
itself, 1 will brictly consider it in outline. The method formerly 
followed in keeping the accounts of this department has lately 
undergone reform, and the system of foreign book-keeping has 
been introduced, so that accurate records of the national 
revenues and expenditures may be preserved. In pursuance of 
this reform, the accounts of the various taxes are separately kept 
inorder to facilitate the transaction of business; and the entire 
estimates have been framed upon the new model. 

The whole system of taxation throughont the Empire has been 
thoroughly altered this year, and the holdings of land considerably 
modified. Hence, to what extent the land tax is increased or 
diminished, is not yet apparent. But the estimates on this 
subject have been calculated on the information furnished to the 
government from every Fu and Ken, 

The taxes to be paid by druggists, only coming into operation 
this year, the revenue to be derived therefrom has been cstimated 
very roughly. 

The expenses of maintaining the Imperial Palace and providing 
pensions for members of the Imperial family, have hitherto been 
supplied out of the sums set apart for the Imperial Household. 
But from this year forth, they will be separately allowed for. Com- 
parison of the expenditures of all departments for the current, 
with those of the previous, year, will easily show how the increase 
or decrease apparent may be accounted for. ‘Thus, it is evident 
that the business of the HLome Department (Naimu-sho) has been 
greatly extended; the number of people in the Rikugunsho, (War 
Ottice) the vessels of war and the sailors at the disposal of the 
Kaigunsho (Navy Department) much increased, while the mines 
of the Kobusho, the Stamp Office of this department, the provin- 
cial Saibanshos, and the land tax oflice have all required extensive 
additions tu their statis, Further, the Police, Public Works, and 
the necessity of making new and repairing old dykes Lave involved 
much increased outlay, 
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The cost of construction of the new Imperial palace is estimated 


at about one million yen. 
and finished within five years. 


The works will be commenced this year 
The amount required this year 


for this special purpose is shown in its proper place in the table of 


expenditures. 


An amount provided for contingencies, some other items, and 
especially one providing for loans to the people will be found 


in the table. 


The reason of the reduction in the amount paid 


on the debt owing to the country is, that pensions returned, 
and monies to defray domestic debts owing to the government, 


are funded. 
tion of the foreign debt of the country. 


items of the annual revenues and expenditures. 


—— 





COMPARATIVE TARLES OF THE REVENUES AND 


An increased sum has been p:tid towards the redue- 
T now hasten to submit the 
following estimates showing the increase and decrease in the several 


EXPENDITURES 


FOR THE ErcutTH AND NIntu YEARS OF MEIJI, SHOWING 
THE INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE SEVERAL ITEMS. 


TABLE I, 


REVENUES, 


Source 9th Year. 8th Year. 
Yen. “en, 
Customs ............ ccc cceeee ees 1,762,554 1,744,837 
Latid Takis) occetttcenocs 46,556,743 51,505,967 
MINING TOK sicdececpeuceeieeyss 11,055 10,464 
Tax on Official Incomes.... 93,575 108,285 
Tax on hereditary and 9 Sone 
other pensions.......... 2,198,914 2,267,810 
Tax on productions of Yezo 370,592 437,485 
Mt Hane nf 84925 50,744 
Tax on Wines and Spirits. 2,373,859 1,613,083 
Tax on Tobacco ............ 539, 948 100,000 
Stamp Tax on legal do- ) hee as Saat eas 
cuments.. ...........0006 J ehsot ood, 
Postaye Stamps............... 652, S84 570,000 
Other Stamp Taxes. ......... §23,588 571,418 
Miscellaneous ............. 62. S04, 366 482,905 
Income derived from Mines — 1,212,825 548,314 
Income derived from ) Sad ae ‘ 
Rav WAV caslcsntncacuce) 692,967 691,019 
ee derived from Te- ) 163,858 152,143 
egraphs ..........c0ceeee j 
Income derived from va- } aie cit eee 
rious Manufactures.... | a” sie 
Income derived from Mint 770,800 675,240 
Sales of Government pro- | 692,772 968,956 
DEI V dct vaniainsaeiand oes \ 
Rent of (Government é ae ei 
Lands and Buildings... nan ae pape 
Income derived from } Sexta(s apa 
Porestaicsiccesecaacks { ceed a 
Miscellaneous Revenues 
that are derived from 1,026,849 1,553,736 
untaxed sources........ 
Repayment of debts due } ie sl 
to Government. ......... ( 1,325,496 3,037,028 
Total Estimated Revenues 62,995,643 68,588,266 


TABLE IT. 
EXPENDITURES, 


Object. 9th Year. Sth Your 
Von. Pai 
Reduetion of National Debt — S,S51,447 AA 


Imperial = Expenditure | 
and payments to the - 


Emperor's Kelations \ 


$27,500 727,500 


Difference. 


r 
en. 


Increase 


17,717 


Decrease 
4,949 224 


Increase 
59] 


Decreaze 
14,710 
Decrease 


68,596 


Decrease 
66,893 


Decrease 


15,819 


Tnercase 


760,776 


Increase 
439,048 
Deercuse 
3,036 
Tnerease 
S2.8S4 
Decrease 
7.830 
Increase 
321.461 
Increase 
664,511 
Increase 
1,048 
Tnerease 
11,715 
Decrease 
$4,507 
Increase 
95,060 
Decrease 
276, 1S4 
Decrease 
5,955 
Decrease 
237,501 
Deerease 
526,887 
Decrease 
1,712,232 


Decrease 
0,092, 623 


Ditferenee. 


Yen. 
Peabo . 
pecs Pr erie 
Dic rentse 


100, 00U 
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Pensions for Meritorious 


Services, and Heridit- - ) Bare 8 Bs ry 


ary Pensions ..c.i0.60: \ 
GID cera ceccaeevisseaees 494,000 
(Pen Li si ins nec es 207,000 
Fe tng U0 oy sous va ds cyslsnciven 30,000 
Foreign Dept................4. 185,600 
Home: Dejitys:csccccicc a: 3,699,812 
Finance Dept...............085 1,798, JOO 
Wear Depitiiecciaitessicestass 7,250,000 
WINS PCDC ace craenstens 3,549, 700 
Educational Dept............ 1,70+,S00 
Dept. of Religion ........... 73,000 
Public Works Dept......... 4,900,000 
Judicial Dept................4. 1,420,500 
Imperial Houehold.......... 316,000 
gon mena ME 
anes ce y, | “a0 
The Three ‘Fa sc.35 5.05065 452,520 
ANG WCW. 6 Sadeieststacearesas 3,709,980 
Police Dept................ 0. 1,195,000 
Local Police.............0..085 790,000 
SITES oo vcciceees ete rie io 220,000 
Repairs and Construc- } 1,639,000 
tions in Fu and Ken... J 
Legations & Consulates 548,300 
in Foreign Countries. . 
Miscellaneous Expend1- } 559,051 
PUPONS 5 yx ecusa usb iecuss ( 
Loans by the Government 500,000 
gers fant for Com} 000 
Total Expenditures ......... 62,993, 847 


17,805,366 


400,000 


200,000 
30,000 


170,000 
2,300,000 
1,604,600 
6,950,000 
2,700,000 
1,700,000 

70,000 
4,750,000 
1,250,000 

222,500 


1,799,716 


48,000 


553,608 
3,746,392 
1,000,000 


600,000 
220,000 


1,370,000 
515,000 
6,920, 169 
1,500,000 


5,000,000 


68,498,506 


33 


Decrease 
99,989 


Increase 
94,000 
Increase 
7,000 
Increase 
15,600 
Increase 
1,399,812 
Increase 
194,000 
Increase 
300,000 
Increase 
849,700 
Increase 
4,800 
Increase 
3,000 
Increase 
150,000 
Increase 
170,500 
Increase 
93,500 
Increase 


105, 944 
Increase 
423,000 


Decrease 
101,088 
Decrease 
36,412 
Increase 
195,000 
Increase 
150,000 





Increase 
269,000 
Increase 
33,300 
Decrease 
6,361,118 


Decrease 
1,000,000 


Decrease 
3,670,000 


Decrease 
5,504, 659 


In the foreyoing table the Revenues and Expenditures for the 
Sth and 9th years of Meiji are compared and the amounts are 


arrived at by careful calculation. 


In some particulars the 9th year 


shows an increase over the preceding year, and in others the 


reverse is the case. 


a perceptible decrease. 


In both revenues and expenditures we have 
With reference to the amount lent to the 


people (described in the table as Loans by the (:overnment) I 
have given an explanation in my Introduction, and the large 
decrease in other items of expenditure is also explained, as is 
the very larze increase in the expenditures for the local yovern- 


ments. 
Meiji are compared. 


As alrvady said, in this table the Sth and 9th years of 
The reason why the 7th year is not included 


in the comparison, is that its accounts have not yet been ac- 


curately compiled. 


In future years I will show the estimates 


for the then current year in comparison with the revenues and 
expenditures of former years, indicating the increase and decrease 


in the various items. 


TABLE IIL. 


EsTIMATED REVENUES OF THE YEAR, FROM THE 7TH MONTH OF 
THE OTH, TO THE 6TH MONTH OF THE 10H, YEAR OF MEIJI. 
1.—PDuties of the Ist class...... ccc cece cee ceucceeeeaes 1,762,554 


Customs Import and Export dues. 


PORGHANA: eats veasvedes 1,286,807 
WOU cick apes iceceotncs 5 eras 5 
CAR Accs iti'exeunkad cee 34,972 
IN GHUSA RD ois. shcateesk 115,270 
NAIR 2c decstelvcncale: 455 
BiG te geet cous 18,500 

Miserlianeous Customs Revenues... 
b eee icy os | ee a pa a 
Be os aoc nd ok ax Teme 
UTP OE is os 85 e Bape tees TEA 
Fee] ae a [een ee 00 
ON OUET  cicane enh eee tant aus 
Hakodate .........5. gears 


1,189 
ginal from 


ale it ‘TNO LA 
~< | Y i 
Ji i I 


1,717,847 


44,707 


34 
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Duties of the 2nd class.............ccccceee cee cette cesar eees 


Land Tax ............04: 
Mining Tax ............ 
Tax on Official Salaries. 93,575 


Tax on Incomes of 

Noblesand Gentry 

and pensions for} 2,198,914 

meritorious ser- 

MO" VIC@.......ceeeee ee eees 
Tax on the Yezo pro- 
GUCUE. aus cccsincie ees 370,592 
Tribute from Riu-kiu.. 34,925 
Duties of the 3rd class.............cesceeee eee eee cease en enes 
Duty on Saké and like. 2,373,859 
. Tobacco 539, 948 
Stamp Duty ............ 531,881 
Postage Stamps ...... 652,884 
Tax on ruled paper for 

Petitions &c. ......... 302,474 
Lawyer’s License Fees. 79,500 
Stamps on silk-worm 

eggs cards, &c....... 118,356 
Stamps for raw and 

filature silk, &c...... 21,492 
Filature Licenses...... 1,766 
Ship Licenses............ 128,641 
Cart OK <weesveuadies 200,000 
Trading Co. do......... 200,000 
Shooting  do......... 47,573 
Horse and Cattle Li- 

CONBES .........cceece ees 62,024 
Weights and Mea- 

UFOS 55 cesseesdereynass 8,174 
Copy-right Fees......... 4,026 
‘Passports ............... 3,928 
Druggists’ Licenses... 150,000 

TV.—Duties of the 4th class............ccccce cece eee ca eens 
Revenue from Public Works. 
Mining Dept............ 1,212,825 

Ulways ............... 692,967 
Telegraphs............... 163,858 
Manufactures ......... 200.200 
Filatures ............... 38,000 
Printing ...............06 20,510 
Dock Yards ............ 127,000 

IM sere MEM Gove kiuvnd an con misevens Sas oodeusomancsmueubosecs apenas 


VI.—Revenue derived from Government property... 


Sales of Government property............ 692,772 
Rents of Government lands and houses 139,713 
Income derived from Forests............... 129,769 
VII. --Miscellaneous Revenue ...............00. ceeeeeeeees 


VITI.—Repayment of moneys due to the Goverment... 











hard ae En sates ies wen aaseeaes 791,910 
und of loans made to Imperial 
Princes, and oa! ieee 425,042 
Refund of rice loans...............c.ccceeees 108,544 
OUR) isis itincascciea cease Yen 
TABLE IV. 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES. 
I.—Reduction of National Debt..................... Yen 
Domestic Debt..................cccccesee scene 3,736,819 
Capital................00 1,833, 152 
Interest ...............08- 1,903, 667 
POTSign: Deb. iiss icstevicsvenysnes sveas barbers 1,814,628 
Capital six catscicavs 756, 180 
Interest. ...............00 1,049,420 . 
Commission. ............ 9,028 
II.—Income of the Mikado and his family............ 
III.-—Pensions to Kuwa-shizoku, for Meritorious 
Services, Shrines and Temples..................... 
Pensions to Kuwa-shizoku, for 17,517,453 
Meritorious Services ................ ai 
Shrines and Temples...................:.06. 187,924 
IV .—Expenditures of In, Sho, Shi and Kioku........ 
POOR oe ssi ece cae: wiewavcsteandansslecencasavtseeeeen 494,000 
APONTE 2s sindteia ic bicncachaceteecnlawedeie adeas 207,000 
BI 0 cc caasiecnceratcisnncinncenvnsinedesueeners 30,000 
Foreign Department..................sseeceees 85, 
Home Departrhent........... 0.2... .ccece eee ees 3,699,812 
Finance Department.....................0c008: 1,798,600 
War Department ............0....c. ce cceeeeeeee 7,250,000 
Navy Department ...................csceeeeeees 3,549, 700 
Educational Department ..................... 1,704,800 
eos Department........ Se eee 73,000 
Public Works Department................... 4,900,000 
Judicial Department..................ceeeeees 1,420,500 
Imperial Household Department.......... 316,000 
Colonisation Department..................... 1,905,660 
Land-tax reformation Oftice................. 471,000 
Wie WONG Ooh Sin ahaes ei vas anosisn.y ebecetswwatasorsinesias 
DG: SDPCO TW deca skantahines sees ee wigass $52,520 
The thirty-five Ken.......0..000..0..008. 3,709,980 
VI.— Prefecture of Police .............cc ccc ccc ccecuceeeuce 
Police Department......... 00.0... ceeeeees 1,195,000 
Two Fu and thirty-five Ken............. 750,000 
We NEO cel tie th aratetonckueete ene wate eee 
SUMO: PTIOS bE as gsckiayscce sire yresvacieceankes 15,000 
Government and country Shrines ........, 205,000 


Google 


49,265,804 | VIII.—Erecting and repairing dikes in Fu and Ken. _1,639,000 
FRO DAR oa osuics coakceclnt ase siseencaweetwtcannens 1,400,060 
BOP OCUNG oes ccsh ana eacevacsees uevasencocsesaeais 239,000 
I1X.—Legations and Consulates in Foreign Countries. 548,300 
X.—Miscellaneous Expenditures ...............:sesceeneees 1,059,051 
For building and repairing Imperial 100,000 
PBIACE........ ccc cecscccersseccccesesccesaesons , 
ees relief and promotion of 500,000 
GCE oi oSecicecatacatssinnicacoemsveriersiaction 459,051 
XI.—Sum reserved for Contingencies.............s.00060 1,330,000 
T GUE ans cc vsase excused coxemteaes Yen 62,993,847 


2,455,360 


770,800 
962,254 


1,026,849 
1,325,496 


62,995,643 


5,551,447 


827,500 
17,705,377 


28,005,672 


Showing an excess of yen 1,796 of revenues over expenditures. 





NATIONAL LIABILITIES. 
HOME DEBT. 


Bearing Interest................scccceessseeeenees Yen 30,682,150.00.00 

At 4 per cent per annum.. ............ 11,801,750 

i rs RE err etre 2,238,550 

- z ‘ar.  vautarpalesuacder 16,641,850 

Without interest...............cc ceccseeceeceeneeeees 10,032, 720.00.00 

Paper money in Circulation...............ccseceeees 94,054, 731,06.50 
TOA ci esciacssr ini Yen 134,769,601 .06.50 


Showing an increase of yen 8,347,162.95.1 over the correspond- 
ing liabilities for the 8th year of Meiji. 

The sum of yen 637,141.78 has been repaid during the current 
financial year, being yen 406,013,80.2 of new, and yen 231,127.97.8 
of old indebtedness. Paper money to the extent of yen 749,088.17 
has been withdrawn from circulation. 

FOREIGN DEBT. 


POUCA sissies asviead scnceaas vipeandnnianaimasineauseieseaasiettions Yen 14,155,123,20 
Bearing interest at 9 per cent per 
BUTI oases sins is dawn sn seded ced consiens 2,928, 000.00 
” ” ” 1], 227,123.20 


The sum yen 738,636.80 being repaid during the past financial 
year. 


Total of Domestic and Foreign Debts......... Yen 148,924,724.26.5 
Reserve fund for Contingencies .................. »,  28,341,416.00.0 


Out of this latter sum, yen 72,775 is reserved for Contingen- 
cies in Government Offices, and yen 9,382,485 for possible loans. 





THE FACTS CONCERNING THE LATE VERY 
EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY IN 
YOKOHAMA. 


As the remains lately discovered in Yokohama have 
been made the subject of so much ill-founded speculation, 
and created so very general an uneasiness in the public 
mind, we think it our duty to lay the real facts of that 
very extraordinary affair before our readers. 

We wish particularly to draw attention to the incor- 
rectness of the report, which has been so widely circulat- 
ed, that the body was found enclosed in a “rough deal 
chest.” Nothing could indeed be further from the truth, 
the so called “deal chest” being in reality a substan- 
tial oaken coffin. ‘This we consider to have so 
important a bearing upon the conclusions which we think 
we are warranted in coming to, when all the facts are 
strung together, that we lay particular stress upon it. 
That the coffin, however, has been roughly put together 
must be admitted, and that it is deficient in angle plates 
and handles, and suchlike adjuncts to appearance and por- 
tability, is also obvious. Nay, more than that, that the 
boards of which it has been fashioned have not even been 
smoothed, for the marksjof the saw are still visible upon 
them, yet in every other respect the coffin has been care- 
fully joined and fitted ; and as is emphatically a stout oak 
coffin. 

As regards the position in which the remains were 
discovered. The mariner’s compass shews that the 
head lay two points to the North of East, as though the 
haste in which the grave was prepared did not permit of 
the eaxt point being fully and satisfactorily determined, 
and the body placed in accordance with the custom dictated 


4,162,500 by the Christian ritual. 


Here, then, are two very important points in our chain of 


1,945,000 | @ priors veasoning (to be summed up hereafter), furnished 


220,000 


by such external evidence as the condition of the coffin, 
and the position in which it lay when discovered, both, be 
it remarked, unmistakeably pointing to undue haste as 
their cause. Let us now see what we can gather from 
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internal evidence ; let us mark carefully, in fact, what the 
contents of the coffin themselves have to say in the matter. 


It is, of course, well known now, that the body found is 
not that of “one of our oldest and most esteemed resi- 
dents.” How that rumour ever got abroad, and obtained 
such general credence, is quite beyond our comprehension. 
We can only ascribe it to some such intellectual vagary 
as is prone to develop itself in the public mind, on the oc- 
currence of anything which has to be accounted for at the 
expense of a little of that very rare commodity,—common 
sense. 


Owing, probably, to the nature of the soil in which it 
was found imbedded, the processes incidental to decay 
would seem to have been so far arrested, that with the 
exception of some slight dessication, and discoloration, the 
tenant of the shell is so little altered as almost to warrant 
the supposition that the body had been subjected to some 
chemical process intended for its preservation. This, how- 
ever, upon further investigation, turns out not to be the 
case. For not only are such signs of care as would have 
been the inevitable accompaniment of so complicated a 
proceeding, entirely absent, but that the remains have 
been most carelessly disposed of, is abundantly evident. 
For in fact the man has been buried in his boots. Nor 
has a single garment been removed, nor the contents of 
the pockets, even, been interfered with. His dress and 
general appearance are those of an individual of the latter 
half of the 17th century, and that he died posterior to 
1688 may be inferred from the buckles on his shoes. 
Amongst the contents of his pockets—which we will pre- 
sently enumerate seriatim, were several MSS. of very 
great interest, and which it is our purpose to present to 
our subscribers from time to time, if we obtain, as we 
have every reason to hope we shall, permission to print 
them. 


These papers, it is greatly to be regretted, bear neither 
date nor signature, and so throw but little light upon who 
and what was their mysterious owner, but certain indica- 
tions about them go to confirm the surmise as to his date— 
such, for instance, as the texture of the paper, the old- 
fashioned character of the hand-writing, the quaint and 
obsolete nature of the phraseology employed, and the 
strange tnrn of thought exhibited by them—so very 
difforent, it may be said, from that which now prevails. 
But our readers shall judge of that for themselves at no 
very distant date, we hope; for these manuscripts have 
been most kindly placed in our possession, and we only 
wait the permission of the authorities to publish them, 
should we see fit. 


The remaining contents of the pockets may be shortly 
summed up, as:—a large and very curiously fashioned 
pocket timepiece, much rusted and damaged, but still 
sufficiently well preserved to permit of the inscription “ T. 
Tompion fecit ” being deciphered without much trouble. 

A clumsy pair of horn spectacles. 

A small volume entitled “ Ye epigrammes of Martial, 
translated by P. Byssop ”—the remainder of the title page 
is torn off. 

A gold carolus with a hole in it, and two Spanish 
doubloons, complete the inventory of the effects found 
upon the body, and it is very remarkable and exceedingly 
unsatisfactory that pot one of them throws any light upon 
the history of their unknown owner,—unless indeed, one 
of the MSS., written in the first person, and having some- 
what of the character of a will or testament about it, can 
be said to do so. 

Such is atsolutely all that is known at present about 
this very extraordinary affair. It is not much, indeed, 
but yet, we think, sufficient to assist us to some pretty 
accurate conclusions in regard to it, when the whole evi- 
dence is carefully summed up. One of these conclusions 
enables us emphatically to coutradict the rumour that had 
found its way into the public mind, to the effect that the 
man had been murdered, and was a member of the com- 
munity. The latter portion of this rumour has already 
heen disposed of. As regards the inaccuracy of the former, 
we consider ourselves entitled to deny it on the following 
grounds. 

Firstly, no wounds or bruises are discoverable upon the 
body, nor bas any poison been found, so far, in the 
ttomach or intestines, which are still, huwever, undergo- 
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ing examination at the hands of a properly appointed 
analytical chemist. 

Secondly, none of the valuables upon his person have 
been disturbed. 

Thirdly, the fact that the body was found euclosed 
in a coffin is in itself, to our mind, conclusive against 
the theory of murder. No murderer is ever so solicitous 
about the disposal of his victim as to go to the expense, 
and incur the risk of discovery involved, in the procuring 
for him of a coffin. 

Fourthly, the evidence, in the position of the head, 
of hurried attempt to give him Christian burial. 

Fifthly, the possibility that, after all, the poor fellow was 
not dead, although supposed to be, when buried. This 
shocking surmise we would willingly pass over in silence 
if we dared, but our duty as jourualists forbids us to with- 
hold one iota of the truth, and therefore, however re- 
pugnant to our feelings, we feel ourselves constrained to 
say that there is only too strong reason to suspect that 
he was prematurely interred, if the position of the body 
in the coffin means anything; for the man had turned 
over upon his left side, and the arms were found to have 
been discomposed from the position usually assumed in 
death or assigned to them afterwards. 

So much for the evidence of negation. Have we any- 
thing of a positive or affirmative nature to bring forward ? 
Unfortuuately we can only point to the evidences of haste 
in the interment as leading to the conclusion that the 
mysterious stranger had died on board of some British 
ship which had made its way into the harbour—for we 
have no history of any settlement in those remote times— 
and been hastily interred, most probably at dead of night, 
in a hostile and unkuown country, and being, it is likely, 
of too high a quality to permit of his being thrown over- 
board. Aye, but how came one who evidently was not a 
sailor, to judge by his dress (and if the will or testament 
alluded to js really his), to have found his way to Yoko- 
hama? Who can tell? Perhaps he was searching for 
the Kingdom of Prester John or was bound for far 
Cathay. Who will ever know ? He must take his place, 
we fear, as fur as we are concerned, amongst the mauy 
mysteries which are yet unsolved. 

It is our purpose to recur to this very interesting sub- 
ject in our next issue, but in the meantime, should any 
further particulars transpire of suflicient interest to 
demand the publication of a special slip, we shall not fuil 
in our duty to our readers. 





JAPANESE NEW YEAR CELEBRATIONS, 
By 
Mrs. CHapLin AyYRTON. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the 
24th January, 1877. 


The most striking feature of New Year’s day in Japan 
is the decoration placed with more or less completeness 
before every portal. Each object of which the decoration 
is composed has, as might be supposed, a symbolic mean- 
ing. Suppose the spectator to fuce the green arch ; on his 
right will be a Me-matsu (Pinus densiflora, Fam. Coni- 


fere) with its reddish stem, and on his left will be the 


black trunk of the O-matsu (Pinus thunbergius, Syn. 
Pinus massoniana). Although pines are moneecius, fancy 
bas attributed to the black trunked tree a masculine,— 
and to the lighter tree,—a feminine sex. Further, these 
hardy trees symbolize a stalwart age that has withstood 
the storms and struggles of existeuce. 

Immediately behind the pines, rises on each side the 
graceful stem of the Zake-no-41, or bamboo, of which any 
kind that is convenient is selected. Its erect growth and 
succession of knots marking its increase during succeeding 
seasons, render it a symbol of hale life and a fullness of 
years. 

The distance, of usually about six feet between the bam- 
boos, is spanned by a grass rope (vawa), although con- 
venience obliges this rope to be sufficiently high to allow 
of passage beneath, it should, to accord with its symbolic 
meaning, debar all bad and unclean things from crossing 
the threshold. 

In the centre of the arch thus formed of pines, bamboos, 
aud rope, is group of several objects. The most cone 
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spicuous is the scarlet yebe, or Jobster, whose crooked 
body betokens the back of the aged bent with the weicht 
of years. The lobster is | embowered amonyst yusuri 
branches. In this yusurt, (Melia japonica, Fam. Melia- 
cee) when the young leaves have budded the old leaves 
yet remain unshed. So may the parents continue to 


flourish, while children and grandchildren spring forth ! 


In the centre also are the graceful fronds of the shida 
or urajiro, the Polypodium dicotomun of Thiinbery. 
This fern symbolizes conjugal life, because the fronds 
spring in pairs from the stem. These uniform. graceful 
leaves might suggest dangerous ideas of the equality of 
the sexes, but the simile has not in Japan been pushed to 
so desperate a length. Between the paired leaves nestles, 
as Offspring, the little leaf-bud. Here and there are 
quaintly cnt scraps of white paper, the gohei, or offering 
to the Gods, the form of the paper is said by some to be 
a conventionalized representation of a human form—that 
of the offerer,—devoting himself thus in effigy to the 
dieties. 

Almost as conspicnous as the lobster is the orange- 
coloured Daidai (fruit of the Citrus bigaradai, Fam. 
citronace@). It enacts a pun, the second meaning of the 
word daidai being “ generations” thus intimating a wish 
that the family pedigree may flourish. The juice of the 
daidas is much prized as a remedy against vomiting. 
This is interesting because the juice of lemon, also a 
citronaceous plant, is often considered by Europeans a 
palliative for sea-sickness. Also in the nature of a pun 
is the piece of charcoal, svméi, that word signifying the 
homestead. 

The honta-wara or zinbaso (Halochoa macrantha), 
is a sea-weed that is a memorial of good fortune, for once 
upon a time, about A. 1). 200, when Queen Jingo-kogo 
reigned, she, concealing her husband’s death least the 
troops should be disconraged, headed a cainpaign against 
Corea. Her troops stationed at the margin of the sea 
were in danger of defeat on account of the Jack of fodder 
for their horses. However, she ordered this honta-wara 
to be plucked from the shore, and the horses invigorated 
by their meal of sea-weed rushed victoriously to battle. 
At the close of the war Jingo-kogo gave birth to a son, 
Hachi-man, who, appropriately to the circumstances of his 
birth, became the Mars of Japanese mythology. 

Another seaweed decoration is the Aobu or Lamtnaria 
saccharina, The word is a pun bearing on the verb 
yoro-kobi, which means to rejoice, to gladden, 

The last of this gronp of decorations is the fukustu- 
tsumi, a square piece of white paper tied up as a bag by a 
red and white string, wdzu-shikt, that marks a present. 
It may be considered asa lucky bag, for its contents are 
offerings suitable to the season as,— 

Kachi-guri,—roasted chiesnuts. 

Kazu-no-ko,—the row of the herring (aishin). 

Kaya-no-tane,—the seeds of the Vurreya nucifera, 
Fam. Conifere, used in the making of sweetmeats. 

Kushi-gaki,—the truit of the kaki (Divepyrus kaki, 
Fam. Ebenacee) dried on a stick or kushi. 

‘The New Year arches are cut down in Tokid on the 
7th of January, and in some places on the 3rd of January. 

Another decoration is the Darkoku-jimeé, a miniature 
ship of twisted straw containing representations of bales 
of grain, bits of green and little ornaments, as fancy 
dictates. ‘The idea of the ship is that of an offering of 
first fruits. In order to bring the sleeper lucky dreams 
it is customary on the night of the 2nd of January to 
cover the pillow with a rude picture of a Tuhkura-bune, or 
ship of riches, in which are seated the seven Gods of 
wealth, Bishamon-sana, Fuku-rohkujin, Benuten-sama, Jiro- 
jin-sama, [lotei-sama, Daikoku-sama, Lbes-siuma. 

The little new year heap of some two—more usually 
three—round rice cakes, (mofehs) of graduated size, piled 
one above the other and conspicuously placed on a lacquer 
stand, may be regarded partly as ornament, and having 
served this purpose are eaten on the Pith of January. At 
the close of the old year these motehr cakes are plentifully 
displayed at shops, and are wlso made by parties of three 
men who go about the streets for lire, provided with an 
oven, a bottomless tub, and some matting to replace the | 
bottom, all carried slung on a pole and borne on the | 
shoulders of two of themen, whilst the third carries the | 
heavy wallet for the proluuged striking of the paste with 
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resounding thuds the whilst, fo prevent it rebounding. 
The sticky mass is placed on the soft matin the tub. He 
also bears a board answering the purpose ofa pastry-board 
on which to make up into form the well beaten eake. 
Another feature of the New Year is the universal visit- 
wng when the orthodox greetings are,—Shi-nen no go 
shiugt wo moshi-agemas, or more simply omédetto. The 
Japanese equivalent ofa new year's gilt is made at the end 
ofthe old year and is called seibé ; however as a matter of 
convenience the present giving is often combined with the 
new year visiting, 
The games played at this season of the year are very 
suitable. ‘The girls dressed in their best which has been 
carefully hoarded during December, or better still in new 
clothes, with gaily ornamented battledores, of usually Lire 
wood ( Paulonia imperialis, Fam. Serophularinee ), strike 
briskly the airy little shnttlecock made of the black seed 
of the muku (Homoioceltis aspera, Fam. Celtidee) winged 
with feathers and decorated, singing out the while,— 
Hito-go ni futa-go—mi-watashi yo-mé-go 
Ltsu yont musashi—nan no yakushi 
Kokono-ya ja—to yo. 

or,— 
Hitori no musumé wo—futari shité 
Miru tabi yoru tabi—itsu shika mudzu-kashi 
Nan no yakushi—kokono-ya torasho. 

Both these songs, it will be seen at once, are rhymes of 
the numbers up to ten. 

Another pastime is the bald made of paper and wadding 
symmetrically wound about with thread or silk of various 
colours. A popular song of the ball, playing ou the num- 
bers is,— 

Hi, fu, mi, yo—mi yo no yoshida no 
Katusumi oroshité—hini ni kizandé 
Lamoto yé réru—tamoto ya nureru 
Aiyomidzu kiyomidzu—kiyomidzuno 
Sanbon yéenoki ni—sudzuiné qn samba 
Tomatta—ichiiwa uo sudzumeé ga 
Hato ni owarcte—are ga chin chiu 
Kore gu po po—midz ikkan kashimashita. 
or,— 
Muka mishai—shin-kawrit mishaé 
Odawnra nunushi no—naka musume 
Jro-jirodé—sakura-trode 
Yedo-zaki shiwo ya ye—morawiareta 
Sono shiwo-ya qa—date no shiwo-ya de 
Kotosht wa ngni wo —kisemashé 
Ain-ran don-su nim—ai murasakii wo 
Nana kasané—nana kasane 
Va-kasane kasaucle—som te okureyo 
Koya san—koya naraba 
Soneté mo shinjo gqa—kata ni nani wo 
Otsukée-yaru—yuke fri ai 
Mumé no ort yeda—sukura no ori yédus 
Naka wa Go-jo no—sori hashi 
Sono hashi wo—wataru hito tole 
Wataranu hito tote—chokin chokera ko to 
Kokin kokera ko to—chaya no musumeé ni 
Ularéia—utaréta ga 
Memboku nai tuti—karasu-gawa ye 
Mi wo nageta—mi wa shidzumu 
Kami wa ukedu—sozo ea tonyo no 
On kokoro—madzu ikkau kashimashita. 

A Japanese lady has kindly given me a rendering of 
this song, of which an exact translation would be difficult, 
as the song is old. The sadden transition of subject 
towards the end looks, she thinks, as if seme part of the 
song had fallen into disuse. The tale runs thus :— 

“See opposite,—see, Shin-kawa ! 

A very beautiful lady who is one of the daughters ofa 
elict magistrate of Odawara-cho, She was married to a 
salt-merehant. [le was a man foud of display and he 
thought how he would dress her this year. Ile said to 
the dyer: “Please dye this Avaric and Dons, and the 
purple for the middle dress inte seven or cicht fold dresses,” 
and the dyer suid. “ Lama dyer and, therefore, I will dye 
and streteh it, What pattern do you wish 7?) Either the 
dyer or the merchant reply.“ Phe pattern of falling 
snow, and broken twi and in the centre the curved 
bridve,—Gojo.” 

Crossiug or uot erossing this bridge ehukin chokira, 
kAin kokiva (these words are inserted to fill up the 
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rhythm and have no known meaning) The girl was} This procession pauses at intervals when the men steady 
struck here and there and the tea house girls Janghed ; put | the ladder with their long fire hooks, whilst an agile mem- 
out of countenanee by this ridieule she drowned herself} ber of the band mounts the erect ladder and performs 
in the Karasgawa, the eorpse sunk, the hair floated. How | gynastics at the top ; his performance concluded, he dis- 
fullof grief the husband’s heart,—xow, the ball counts one | mounts and the march is continued, the men, as before, 
hundred ! yelling joyously at the highest pitch of their voices. 
Sometimes during a game of ball, simple counting of 
how many rebounds ean be kept up seems to be going on ; 
ee ix, however, 2 regular game of debit and ee ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
as I have endeay Sa aeaee the following table. A: Cotieeal Migoting: ob this Bacisky whe held on Wednesday, 
eel ain the 24th instant, in the Society's room, Kai Sei Gakko, T6kié, 
EEE Ee iy peu ne Dr. Syle, Vice-President, in the chair. 























“L's t: i raunt, : bs : 
ee eae : Saal < ste et ane a ru -_——__,} The Recording Secretary read the minutes of last meeting, 
AlendsB {A pays back toB B lends A B pays back to A | which were approved, and he thereafter announced that at last 

= a = Council Mecting the following gentlemen were duly elected 
100 ee members of the Society :—Messrs. Hodges, H. B.M. Consulate, 
B beeps ‘ap etme | | Yokohama; J. von Schaeffer, Austrian Legation; and E. Kinch, 
(and still gy | OF the Japauese Agricultural Department. Dr. Murray, Kaga 
eyes ett) Yashiki, was elected a member of Council in place of the Hon. 
a 8rd Turn, A. Mori, whose absence from the country prevented his taking 
Ebert ee REELS UL a BOnnee an active part in the Society's work. The Library Committee 
debt of 40 { reported some additions to their journals. 
agree - teh Turn | The Chairman referred to the reappearance among them 
B B keeps up 100 bounds, after his return from America of Dr. Murray, who was while 
: | 30) cy | there, the accredited representative of this society to corres- 
—— ponding Societies, and bore to them its greetings. Dr. Murray, 
th Turn. in response said that it had given him great satisfaction to meet, 
A keeps up 20 bounds. . : oe . 
whenever possible, the learned Societies of the United States, 
| 20 19 and to convey to them the greetings of the Asiatic Society of 
| and so on. | Japan. He added that he found all greatly interested in matters 





The boys specially devote themselves to kite-flying. pertaining to Japan and eager to obtain information regarding 
The kites are constructed of Japanese paper which is both | its moral and material history and development. At Washing- 
‘thin and strong, and having light bamboo frames they fly | ton he frequently attended the meetings of the Philosophical 
very easily during this scuson of prevalent winds, and [Society of which the venerable Professor Henry was the Pre- 
produced a loud humming noise due to a piece of whale- !sident; that in New York he visited the Geographical Society 
bone which is attached to the kite being set in rapid vi- | whose President, Judge Daly and the principal leading mem- 
bration by the wind. bers evinced the deepest interest in the Japanese people. He 
had the honour, also, of visiting the American Academy of 
Science, the Franklin Institute, the Society of Civil Engineering, 
the Society of Mining Engineers of the United States, and the 
Academy of Fine Arts, at Philadelphia ; the Museums of New 
York, Boston, Cambridge, etc. ; from all of which he received, 
as the representative of this Society, and of the Japanese De- 
partment of Education, repeated marks of courtesy and kind- 
ness. Ie conveyed to the Society the hearty congratulations 
aud best wishes for ils prosperity of its friends and correspon- 
dents in America. 

In response to an allusion made by the Chairman, Dr. Murray 
spoke of a paper on the early study of the l)utch language in 
Japan by young Mr. Mitsukuri. This paper, he said, was pre- 
pared for publication in one of the Japanese journals, but the 
subject was of such great interest and so peculiarly adapted to 
the purposes of the Society, that it would be a matter of regret 
if it could not form a part of its proceedings. He hoped that 
arrangements might still be made to have this paper read be- 
fore the Society. It possessed an additional interest from the 
fact that the young author was quite recently a student in the 
Kai Sei Gakko, and was now pursuing his studies in America. 
He was a descendant of a long line of distinguished scholars, 
and the ability and literary skill displayed in the paper gave 
evidence that the line would be continued. The early intro- 
duction of the study of English into Japan would doubtless 
present many analugous difficulties and incidents. ‘loo much 
honour could not be paid to the early efforts of such men as 
Fukusawa, Nakamura, and the Mitsukuris, for their brave 
struyeles in overcoming these difficulties, The want of proper 
dictionaries and other helps made the Tabour very arduous. 
Tt was said that amonyst fifty scholars, who in the early days 
were engaged in studying the Janguage and endeavouring to 
make translations of books, there was but one Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, and that they were compelled to utilize the hours of 
night as wellas of day, that each in turn might have the use of 


For bad weather, or amongst those who have ceased to 
care for these active sports, such games as Jee roku mu- 
sashi, in which the board is divided into squares and dia- 
gouals on Which move sixtecu men held by one player, and 
one large piece held by the sceond player. The point of 
the game is either that the holder of the sixteen pieces 
heduwes the large picceso that it can make no move, or that 
the big piece takes all its adversaries ; a take can only be 
made by the large picee when it finds a piece immedin- 
tely on each side of it and a blank point beyond. 
Sugo-reku is entirely a game of chance. It consists of a 
sheet of pictures,—cducational pictures are at present fash- 
ionable—but the oldest Sugo-roku is Dochiu Sugo-roku, 
and is the journey between Iidto and Tokid. The players 
write their names ou slips of paper, or anything, and throw 
in turn a die ; the slips are placed on the pictures whose 
numbers correspond to the throw. At the next round, if the 
number you throw is written on the picture yon find 
directions as to which picture you move forward or back- 
ward to. You may, however, find your throw a blank and 
have to remain at your place. Winning consists in reach- 
Ing a certain picture. 

Making verses, something like ony own paper games ; 
simple lotteries, or /uku-biks, for various objects, and card 
paving, Aarufa, are popalar amusements. 

The passing Tori-wo-vlla, a strolling sanisen woman- 
plaver, or a party of Kagura performers are called in to 
attord pastime to the spectators ; the latter by the quaint 
animal-lke movements of the draped figure who wears a 
huge grotesque scarlet mask oon his head, and at times 
hikes this monster appear to lengthen and retreat. its 
neck by an uuscen change in position of the mask from 
the head to the gradually extended and draped hand of 
the actor. The beat of a drum and the whistle of a 
bamboo flute form the accompaniment to the dumb show 
acting. 

The dvd and 4th of January are conspicuous days of 
the New Year, ‘They are the “going out days "" (de- 
su, 0, SAL) of the fire brigades. ‘There are about fifty (it. The history of this introduction of the study of the English 
brigades in ‘Tokio, each numbering 60 to TO men, The {language into Japan would make a most interesting paper 
men rally ata appoimted place and form a procession to] for the proceedings of this Society. 
garry their uew standard Quedluc), ladders, lauterus, ete. | .The Correspouding Secretary was then called upon to read 
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@ paper contributed by Mrs. Chaplin Ayrton on the Jap- 
anese New Year Celebrations. | 

The Chairman, after returning the thanks of the Society 
to the writer, remarked that the points of resemblance be- 
tween the New Year amusements of Japan and those of 
China were numerous, especially in regard to what one might 
call symbol-puns, that is, plays upon words such as Jk. 
This word meant enjoyment, hilarity, and at a marriage 
feast the idea was called up by the picture of a stag (lok 
also symbolizing r/gour), and also by green tea, lok cha, (the 
green also repcesenting freshness). On _ similar occasions 
a dish of ground nuts was placed on the table to symbolize 
longevity, their name, tsang-sung, meaning also continuous 
growth or long-life. Another prevalent custom of the Chi- 
nese New Year was for a company of the employés of a 
house of business to furnish themselves with a clarionet, a 
drum, a gong, castanets, and a trombone, and with these to 
make night, as well as day, hideous by reason of the din they 
kept up to the disturbance of the whole neighbourhood : 
this noisy operation was supposed to induce good-luck. 

Mr. Chamberlain was now called upon to read his paper 
“On the use of ‘Pillow-Words’ and ‘Plays upon Words’ in 
Japanese poetry.” 

The Chairman, after returning the thanks of the Society 
to Mr. Chamberlain for his very interesting and erudite 
paper, apologized for recurring to China as the source of 
his illustrations; but as that was the field with which he 
was best acquainted, he hoped the Society would excuse his 
doing so. The stiffness and artificiality of Chinese poetry 
resulted in a great degree from their Jaws of rhythm which 
required certain sequences of tones, not accent. The almost 
universal metre was of eight syllables to each line, with a 
uniform caesural pause after the fourth, producing a dreary 
montony. There was also a metre of five syllables and 
another of seven, but the latter was seldom heard except in 
the doggerel lines composed or improvised by comic singers 
Nearly thirty years ago, the Chairman said, he had gone into 
the subject in association with the late Rev. Dr. Medhurst, 
for the purpose of secing whether the Chinese existing 
metres and laws of versification could be made available for 
psalmody ; but the conclusion was that little advantage, but 
rather on the contrary, much embarrassment would result 
from attempting to follow them. 

In reply to some questions from Professors Grigsby and 
Smith, Mr. Chamberlain stated that the line dividing ‘ pillow- 
words” of the first class from simple adjectives or similes, 
though, doubtless, sometimes a fine one, was yet in almost all 
cases one which a little consideration would render apparent. 
For instance, the “ pillow-word” nakukonasu, which had been 
taken as an illustration, though suffering uo phonetic decay, 
and though still applied to the expression it originally served 
to embellish, did certainly contain the slight element of ob- 
scurity necessary to constitute a ‘‘ pillow-word.” This was to 
be found in the syllables nasz, which generally signify “to do’ 
or “to make,” but which are here equivalent to gofoku (like), 
a fact which could not be known without enquiry, for many 
might at first sight be tempted to think that the word “ goto- 
ku” was siinply suppressed after “‘ nasu.” 

_ This same element of obscurity prevented the “ pillow- 
words” from corresponding, as Professor Grigsby had suggest- 
ed, to the Homeric epithets. 


Mr. Chamberlain was unable to give the date of the first 


use of the term “ pillow-word,” or of the earliest trentise ex- 
planatory of their nature; but he informed the Socie- 
ty that the ‘“pillow-words” themselves (whether already 
so termed or not) had been in use ever since the remotest ages 
of Japanese literature. The earliest thirty-one syllable ode, 
altributed to the god Suga-no-Mikoto, commences with the 
* millow-word” yahuninotatsu 

Prof. Grigsby having enquired whether the ingenious and 
complicated explanations given by the commentators might 
not often be mere inventions of these same commentators, who 
attributed to the “ pillow-words” more than they originally 
meant, Mr. Chamberlain replied that this might be the case 
with some few, but only with a few ; and he then proceeded 


to quote and explain sume more of these expressions, where, | 
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however far-fetched the interpretation might appear, there 
could be no doubt of its correctness, The way in which the 
true original meaning of many “ pillow-words” was arrived 
at was by a reference to the Jindaiki and Nihonki; where 
they might be see in a more primitive shape or in a more 
natural connection. 

Mr. Chamberlain also incidentally drew attention to the 
striking contrast existing between the earlier and the later 
poems of the classic age. In the J/anydshu we seemed to 
breathe an altogether freer air, and to be nearer Europe than 
in any of the poems composed since the 8th century. In 
conclusion he begged to be excused ifany of his explanations 
had seemed vague, for the snbject was one of which vague- 
ness formed more or less the essence and the charm. 

In answer to Dr. Murray, who asked whether euphony might 
not be the determining cause of the use of “ pillow-words,” 
Mr. Chamberlain said this might to a certain extent be so, and 
that he had pointed to this in his paper by considering “ pillow- 
words” and “plays upon words’’ as occupying in Japanese 
poetry the place of rhyme and other Western poetical orna- 
ments. It would, however, in the mellifluous classical language 
of Japan, be hard to find one word which was less euphonious 
than another. In that tongue, so different from the semi- 
Chinese jargon of the present day, every syllable was a delight 
to listen to. 

D. H. MARSHALL, 
Recording Secretary. 
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MEETING OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
AGENTS. 


A meeting of Fire Insurance Agents was held at 
No. 3, un Friday afternoon, the 2nd instant, the following 
offices being represented :— 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, The London 
aud) Laneashire Fire Insurance Co., The Pheonix Fire 
Insurance Co., The Manchester Fire Insurance Co., Nor- 
wich Union Fire Insurance Society, Sun Fire Office, 
London and Laneashire Fire Insurance Co., London Assur- 
ance Corporation, Lubeck Insurance Co., Britannia Fire 
Association of London, The North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co., of London and Edinburgh, Scottish 
Commercial Insurance Co., The Staffordshire Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Imperial Fire Insurance Co., China Fire Insur- 
ance Co,, The Queen Insurance Co., of Liverpool, The 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., London, Guardian 
Fire and Life Assuranee Co., London, The Scottish 
[mperial Insurance Co., Hongkong Fire Insurance Co., 
Limited, Hamburg-Bremen Fire Insurance Co., Berlin- 
Cologne Insurance Co. 

Mr. Wilkin was called to the chair, and after a length- 
ened discussion the following resolutions were passed :— 


1.—-That a surveyor be appointed for a twelvemonth from date 
of appointment, to at once inspect and report upon all chimnies 
and stoves in insured buildings, and to do so again at the com- 
ent ) to be borne by the 
Companies interested, in proportion to their risks. 
2.---Tbat no application fe renewals after 1 January 1878, or 
fresh risks from date, on buildings in which fires are used, be 
entertained, until a report has been received from said surveyor, 
cost not to exceed ( ), and to be paid by the applicant. 
3.—That the appointment of a surveyor be left in the hands of 
the standing Committee, at a fee to be fixed by them. 
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M- Louis Blane and forty other Rudical members have submit- 
ted to the Chamber of Deputies a bill-for the abolition of capital 
punishment, They assign the following reasons:—‘‘That the right 
to inflict an irreparable punishment implies an infallible judge; 
that to inflict death is n bad way on the part of society of incul- 
enting respect for life, nnd consequently of arresting the arm of the 
murderer; that the spectacle of the blood shed by the execution: r 
hardens perverse hearts, and is an obstacle to that refinement 
of manners which should be the result and is the sign of an advanced 
eivilization; that the punishment of deuth las been condemned by the 
grentest criminal lawsers; that the countries where itis abolished 
have only had to congratulate themselves on its abolition ; that 
the pumshiment of death, in a word, produces effects in every way 
coutrary to those expected by its partisans,” 





It is announced that the Detached Squadron, under Rears 
Admiral Lambert, C.b., consisting of the Narcissus, Immortalité, 
Newcastle, and Topuze, lias been ordered to dupan 
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Worrespondence. 


“YES: YES: IN THOSE MERRY DAYS.” 





To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Yokohama, 2nd February, 1877. 


Deak Sir,—In your admirable, and unnsnally correct 
report of the complimentary dinner given at the Grand 
Hotel on the 24th instant to Mr. Howell, by no means 
the least successful speech of the evening appears to have 
been that of the gallant Captain of IT. M.S. Mfodeste in 
reply to the toast ‘Our Armies and Navies.’ In defer- 
ence, doubtless, to the fact that the army, at least, of the 
great country whose representative in Yokohama occupied 
the chair, is mainly a force of Volunteers, Captain Buller 
revived, in the recollection of his audience, one of the few 
occasions when a branch of the volunteer army of Yoko- 
hama—the ‘Plungers’ had an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing itself, which it seized with that rapid grasp and con- 
summate judgment of concurrent circumstance, which 
must always be the prominent attributes of cavalry, if 
it is ever to be useful in warfare, But Captain Bul- 
ler’s memory had not retained all the circumstances of the 
incident: as they stand, his remarks hardly shed that 
lustre on the deeds of the ‘First Yokohama Light Dra- 
goons’ which he evidently (to ny mind) intended to 
throw. May I ask your permission to supplement this 
deficiency, and to lift from the eminently judicious strate- 
gicmanceuvre of my corps, referred to by wy gallant friend, 
the proverbial bushel which has hitherto obscured its 
light ? 

A field day and sham fight had been arranged—the 2nd 
battalion of the 20th Regiment was under arms, reinforced 
by a detachment of marines and ‘Jacks,’ under command, 
I think, of our eulogist of the other uight. To us was 
assigned the post of honour (and of danger—for two of us 
came to grief in a ditch—) on the right of the line ; and 
our orders were to ‘keep a bright look out for the (imag- 
inary) enemy, till tiffin time, when we were to retire on the 
main body, in good order and in face of an (imaginary ) 
overwhelming force at the sound of a bugle. 

We rode off, to the right, for about three miles, over a 
difficult country, till our commandant ‘imagined’ the 
enemy, and there we sat for more than two mortal hours, 
watching the red coats and blue jackets marching and 
counter-marching, and expending their quarter’s allow- 
ance of powder in the dim perspective. Noon came, and 
passed, the ‘distant gun’ ceased firing and, through his 
opera glass, our Chief could discern that the ‘army’ was 
enjoying its tiffin. Still we watched the ‘enemy’ and 
waited for the bugle. No enemy, no bugle, interfered 
with our watch, aud, about one o’clock, the chief an- 
nounced that the army had apparently finished its tiffin, 
and was fast disappearing in the direction of Yokohama. 

Then. Sir, occurred that opportunity for distinguishing 
himself by accepting responsibility, and acting with de- 
cision and promptitude, which has been the attribute of the 
British cavalry officer, from Anglesea to Cardigan. Our 
Chief did not hesitate a single instant. He ordered his own 
bugle to sound, and gave the word to fall back on our own 
tiffin baskets! And he found—as a British cavalry 
officer always will find—that his men were to be depended 
on!! The style in which we fell back on those tiffin 
baskets, I venture to state, will bear comparison with 
any movement of the kind on record ! 

Sir, I am a plain, blunt, long sword, saddle-bridle, &c. 
dragoon, and I cannot give you au accurate bill of fare of 
that tiffin. I just remember, (because I was opening a 
bottle, when the interruption occurred) that the cham- 
pagne was a full flavoured and dark coloured brand— 
Lanson pére et fils—which I can’t get now; but of the 
viands all remembrance has vanished. They were, them- 
selves, tending towards the vanishing point, when an 
aide de camp of Colonel Browne’s came tumbling over 
our baskets with: —“ Hullo, Plungers—what the devil are 
you doing here? ‘The Colonel’s orders are that you 
“are immediately to go to—Homoko !” (about 4 miles 
off), Did our gallant and judicious chief instantly obey that 
order? No. He reflected that, with tired horses and 
exhausted, starving men, his little force would be of uo 
wse at Homoko, but would be simply sacrificed. He there- 
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fore took upon himself to order us to stay where we were, 
and finish our tiffin, And then—mark the sequel—we 
went off at n hand-gallop to Homoko where, ‘imagining’ © 
ovr enemy to have passed through the village, we fell on 
him quite unexpectedly in the rear and, unassisted, drove 
him, horse, foot, and artillery into the sea. It is hardly 
necessary for me to point out that, had we attended to the 
general’s orders, we should have got to Homoko half-an- 
hour sooner, found ourselves in front, instead of in rear of 
the enemy, and the driving into the sea would have been 
all the other way. oO 

This, Sir, is a short but correct account of the brilliant 
cavalry action of Homoko, which our gallant representa- 
tive, Captain Buller, doubtless intended to include in his 
remarks, in returning thanks for the toast to our healths, 


T an, Sir, 
Yours modestly, 


THE LAST OF THE PLUNGERS. 





A NICE POINT OF LAW. 


To tHe Epitor or THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Yokohama, Ist February, 1877. 


Dear S1r.—Some few months ago I communicated to 
you a few of what Artemus Ward would have called, 
‘“startlin fax” about Japanese Bankruptcy proceedings, 
and having again been in troubled waters with a very high 
officer, I think that the following may be of interest to 
many of those who think that the crael Tojin rides rough- 
shod over the poor Japanese. 

Early in December last I was requested to attend 
at the Tdkié Saibangho for the hearing of my case, which 
had then been pending nearly three months, against 
a Japanese official, and to bring my witnesses, ete. This 
I did, but the defendant did not appear, and his attorney 
said that without him he was unable to proceed with the 
case. The Judge expressed his regret that I had been 
put to such inconvenience, and said that the defendant 
would be punished accordingly ; and I was eventually asked 
to send a memo of my expenses to the Tokio Saibansho. 
An order was made by that department that defendant 
should pay same, and I was informed that my case would 
be called again at an early date. Here is where the laugh 
comes in! The defendant refuses to obey the order of the 
Tékig Saibansho, and will not pay the expenses incurred, 
and therefore the matter will be treated criminally, and 
until the criminal prosecution is finished, the original case 
must stand over. This is particularly pleasant for me, as 
according to another very nice law, the period of thirty-five 
days must elapse before the criminal prosecution can take 
place, and this will doubtless be spun out by various ex- 
cuses, sickness, deaths of fathers and uncles, wives, and so 
forth, so that if the original case is called on by January 
next year I shall be very lucky. 


Yours truly, 
IKE-NIYE, 


a 





The Austrian Minister of Commerce, in bringing forward some 
railway bills in the Lower House of the Reichsrath on the let 
inst., said that if the House declared itself in favour of the State 
taking over the administration of the railways the Government 
would bring in a scheme to that effect. The Austrian Minister 
of Finance has concluded with the house of Rothschild and the 
groups connected with the Creditanstalt a loan of somewhat over 
50,000,000 florins at 4 per cent. It is to be paid in gold, and 
it is stated that the price “‘materially exceeds 73 per cent. in 
paper currency.” 





Madame Patti’s benefit at Moscow has been a tremendous success. 
An overcrowded house greeted Madaine Patti with the utmost enthu- 
siusm, which extended to the outside of the building among the crowd 
unakle to gain admission. ‘here were sixty calls for the benéficiaire 
during the performances, and more than 300 bouquets were showered 
upon her, besides which she was presented witha beautiful pair of 


diamond an: sapphire earrings. 
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{Tha Berlin correspondent of the Times telegraphs that the 
Ruasian exploring expedition to Mongolia under the direction of 
M. de Patnine has been stopped by the Chinese at Tulta. Upon 
M. Patnine declaring his intention to proceed the Chinese authori- 
ties refused to guarantee his safety. 
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Zyw & Police. 


IN H. B M.’s VICK-CCNSULAR COURT AT TOKI 
Before H. 8. WiLEINson, Esq., Vice-Consul at Tokio. 
Monday, January 29th, 1877. 

In the matter of a petition and counter claim :—KtsusorTo Masa- 
TAKA, Gon-chiji of Tokio Fu, plaintiff, es Arrutr BrockLey and 
Bripart Biocktey, his wife, defendants ; nnd ArTHtR BLOCKLEY 
and Brip@et Buiockrry, his wife, plaintiffs es KrsvMoro Masa- 
TAKA, Gon-chiji of Tokio Fu, defendant. 





4), 


Plaintiffin his petition claimed $618 ground rent due on the 
Yedo Hotel, Taukiji, nccording to lense. 


Defendants dem:n-led that the petition be dismissed, and brought 
ina counter claim for $5,000 dumages, in consequence of the Japan- 
ese Government haviny violated the lease by allowing foreigners to 
reside outside Tsukiji, and thereby injured defendants’ trade as 
hotelkeepers there. 

Mr. Lowder appeared for plaintiff; Mr. Kirkw.od for defendants. 

Mr. Kirkwood for defendants claimed that this netion had not 
been brought altogether according to law. The Judicnture Act 
stipulated the necessity of stating the grounds of law on which the 
plaintiffs’ argue their motion. Suoh had not been stated, and Mr. 
Kirkwood was quite unaware of what tenor they mizlt be and con- 
sequently was unprepared to meet them with the necessary argu- 
ment. 


Mr. Lowder maintained that le had carried this action wholly 
according to the requiremonts of law ; indeed he had followed in 
the words of the Judicature Act which had been cited by Mr. Kirk- 
wood. Mr. Lowder cited a case showing this point in hia favour. 

After some discussion the Court decided that the motion should 
be amended by inserting the grounds of law upon which, principally, 
plaintiff intended to argue his case. ‘Ihe Court further decided 
that there should be no costs in the case, counsel on either having 
agreed upon the point. 

Mr. Lowder amended his motion, and then opened the case for 
plaintiff as follows :— 


The first ground upon which I demur is o technical one. It. ia 
that the parties are mis-joined and non-joined under a section in the 
Judicature Act, 1878, sec. 24, sub-sec. 3. By these it will be scen 
that in a contract in which» breach is alleged, there is 2 mis-juinture. 
It is nowhere stated that the Chzji of the Tokio Fu is a party to the 
contract. Itia a non-joinder because the Ch/jt of the Tokio Fw is 
not mentioned as a party to the contract in which a breach is alleged. 
The contract stated is that foreigners should only reside within the 
limits of Tsubiji. The breach of contract, that foreizners have 
_ during the past four years, to the knowledge of plaintiff lived outside 
these limits. ‘The contract was between the Japanese Government 
and the Foreign Ministers. 
way parties in the contract and therefore ennnot sue for any breach 
thereof. It is needless to cite any cases upon such a simple point. 
On those grounds I claim that defendants have no loeus standi in 
this case. ‘The Court would have had jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter had the case been originally instituted by defendants 1 
need not argue upon that point. It is evident that when a 
party is out of the jurisdiction of the Court, the Court can- 
not ‘judge them. The English Courts, will 
judge in a suit of State, and that foreign yovernments can- 
not be sued by Englisch subjects. It is an uct of State. The 
counter claim also refers to an agreement entered into between 
the Government and the Foreign Ministers. I will refer to the oxse of 
the Dake of Brunswick v. the King of Hanover in Smith’s Leading 
Cases, Vol. 1, page 663. It is there decreed that a sovereign is not 
liable to be sued in matters of state. There are severnl other cases 
which I can cite to show this point. (Mr Lowder then rend several). 
My argument is that in the matter of the Government allowing 
foreigners to live outside Tsukiji limite, it isa political act of the 
Government, and this Court cannot interfere with its sovercign rights. 
I need not enter into long arguments on this point. Tlis case 
should have been brought by the Foreign Ministers ugainst tle 
Japanese Government. ‘The Blockleys had no action in the cntract 
which they claim has been broken, and therefore have no right to 
sue on sucha ground. <A case has just been reported by last mail 
in which the decision serves to support fully the arguments [ have 
used, where the Court bad refused to grant an isjunction against 
the Peruvian Government at the instance of a shurelolder in a! 
guano company. I refer to the Zimes of 8th December last. 

This closed Mr. Lowder’s argument for plaintiffs, and the Court 
adjourned till Saturday next at 10 o’cluck. 
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Defendants, the Blockleys, were in’ no 
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Tuesday, January 30th, 1877. 
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My Kirkweod appeared for plaintiff, Mr Dickins for defendants. 

JULGMENT. 

In this case Mr Dicking moved on behalf of the defendants that 
the plaintiff should be ordered to answer certain interrogatories, 
Mr Kirkwood usked {hit the 
ground that there was an agreement which rendered tlhe motion un- 


motion be dismissed with costs on the 


necessary, and which be, on his part, had always been ready to carry 
out. The factsas tothe agreement are not disputed It appears 
that onthe 30th of October Mr Dickins wrote to Mr Kirkwood 
ashing him if lis client objected to answer certain interrogatories, or 
else he would have to make a motion, Myr Kirkwood repiied on the 
lst November, saying he had no objeotion to his client answering 
fair interrogatories, but that the costa connected therewith would 
On the 6th Mr Dickins 
wrofe to Mr Kirkwood saying that the costs would have to be 
costs in the cause, and on the loth Mr Kirkwood requested that 
the delivery of the interogatories might be delayed, to which Mr 
Dickins replied snying that he would not send the interrogatories 
till Mr Kirkwood was ready. After a lapse of eleven dnys—on 
the 21st of November—Mr Kirkwood wrote to Mr Dickins re- 
questing him to send to him the interrogatories. This letter Mr 
Dickins returned unopened, together with a memorandum stating 
that he declined to receive any communicationson any sul ject what- 
ever—that all business communications muet comes through tle 
principals, and from Mr Jickins’ side all such should be so sent. 
Mr Dickins follows thia up by writing direct to the plaintiff, Mr 
Kirkwood's client, on the 22nd November, intimating that the 
interrogatories to be answered by him would be sent to him on 
the following day; the interrogatories were accordingly sent to 
the plaintiff with a letter from Mr Dickins stating that he 
addressed himself direct to him because he was unuble to hold 
communication with Mr Kirkwood. Mr Howles returned the 
interrogatories, stating that as he had put his case in Mr Kirkwood’s 
hands, all communications must come through him. Mr Dickins 
then Howles, stating that he declined all 
communication with Mr Kirkwood, and as it wns perfectly easy for 
Mr Howles to hand over any communication to him, he would apply 
tothe Court, and he, Mr Howles. would have to stand the costs. 


have to be borne by the defendants. 


wrote again to Mr 


At the hearing of the motion, when these facts and the arguments 
of Counsel had been placed before me, I considered that as it had 
been ngreed that interrogatories should be delivered, the granting 
ofan order to that effect would of itselfdo no injustice to either side ; 
and I accordingly granted the order; but without prejudice to the 
question of costs, which was reserved, 

The question appeared to me to be avery clear one; but as the 
position taken by Mr Dickins was similar in many respects to the 
position he had taken in a case which came before me a short time 
previously, and in which Thad expressed a strong opinion against Afr 
Dichins, L wished, before giving a decision, to have an opportunity 
of consulting the authorities, and therefore refrained from giving any 
Mr Dickins, to justify the 
course he lias taken relies upon Section 225 of the Kules of Court, 
requiring that service of documents should be personal. 


expression to my views upon the point. 


It is true that he did not lay great stress upon this contention, 
but it is neceasury to consider it. ‘The rule referred to requires that 
the person ordered by the Couit to be served shall (except in 
specis] case-) be served personally ; but it does not, it appears 
to me, prevent the of the rule which pre- 
vails in Enyvland, under which the person to be served is the solicitor 
engaged in the ense—and indeed it lias boen the practice in, this 
Court to serve the solicitors and not their clients. But it is unne- 
cessary now to decide this point; for, us [ interpret the agreement 
which was come to between Mr Dickins and Mr Kirkwood as em- 
bodied in the correspondence, it wus an ngreement that the English 
practice should be observed, and that the rules of Court should be 
waived, so far as they might be inconsistent with that practice. The 
negociations up till the 10th of November had been carried on te- 
tween Mr J-chins and Mr Kirkwood—not through their clients but 
in the ordinary way—and so far from there being any indication that 
that course should be departed from, My Dickins on that date writes 


application 


until 
you tell me you are ready,’—showing, it appears to me, that the 
Mr 


uw, where 


to Mr Kirkwood - “I shall not send you the interrogatories 
usuil course of sending the interrogatories to Kirkwood 
himself 

is to be 


a 

not. tle 
This is clearly Inid down in the case of Stevens and Vadertwood 
6. L.1., C.P., 20, and I am of opinion that Mr Dickins, in send- 


was distina:ly contemplated. solicitor 


served, it is sufficient to serve client. 
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ing the interrogatories to Mr Kirkwood’s client, did not curry 
out the agreement entered into with Mr Kirkwood, and that if 
he had carried out the agreement, the application to the Court 
would have been unnecessary. 

Iam therefore of opinion that the costs of the motion have been 
incurred through Mr. Dickins’ own fault, and that they ought there- 
fore nut to be borne by the plaintiff, and that the only question is 
whether they ought to be borne by the defendants, or by Mr 
Dickins himeel f. 

Jt is clearly Juid down that a solicitor cannot recover the costs of 
proceedings tnken by him unnecessarily, and I consider these 
proceedings to have been taken by Mr Dickins unnecessarily ; it 
is also clearly laid down that a Court may order a solicitor to pay 
out of his own pocket the costs which either his own client or the 
opposite side may have incurred through his fault, and I consider 
that the costs incurred by the plaintiff were incurred by Mr 
Dickins’ fault. Not only has Mr Dickins fuiled to carry out his 
agreement with Afr Kirkwood, as I interpret it, but in communicating 
directly with Mr Kirkwood’s client he did what, itappearsto me, he 
ought carefully to have avuided. The authorities show thats ch direct 
communication with the opposite party, when he has a_profes- 
sional adviser, is strongly discouraged by all the superiur Courts 
at home, and Mr Dickin’s attention had but a short time before 
been called to this point by this Court, and Mr Dickins is not, in the 
exercise of lis profession, entitled to mark out a course for himself 
diferent from that which the practice ofthe profession as recognised 
by the Courts hus inarked out for him, simply because the latter 
course is personully disngreeable to him. But on the other hand Mr 
Dickins in this case has been more careful to guard himself against 
the unfavorabla construction to which he laid himself open in the 
case referred to, and the order to a solicitor to pay costs out of his 
own pocket is always considered a strong measure, and if such an 
order were now made in this cuse, it mizht convey a greater degree 
of censure on Mr. Dickins’ action in the matter than is intended. 
While I consider it right therefore not to pass the matter over 
entirely, I shall confine myself at present to the usual order that 
the costs of the motion be paid by the defendants, and leave it to 
the defendants to take such action onthe taxation of costs and 
otherwise as they may think right. 
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THE MINERAL WEALTH OF JAPAN.* 
By Henry S. Munroe, E. M. 
(The Engineering §° Mining Journal. ) 
The earliest accounts we have of Japan represent the country as 
having great mia ernl wealth, especialty of precious and useful metals. 





Marco Polo, the Venetinn traveler, inthe thirteenth century writes 
of * Zipangu:”” “They have gold in greatest nbundance, its sources 
being inexhaustible. ‘Lhe king does not allow of its being exported. 
To this circumstance we are to attribute the extraordinary ricliness of 
The entire roof is covered with a plating of 
gold. *© * * The ceilings of the halls are of the same precious 
metals; many of the apartments have tables of pure gold of con- 
uderable thickness, and the windows also have golden ornaments.” 
Mareo Polo also gives an account of an unsuccessful Tartar expedition 
aguinet Japnn, prompted by the supposed great wealth of the country. 

Columbus, as well as many other explorers, were attracted and en- 
couraged by the prevalent reports of the wealth of the samo island 
of Zipangu. | 


the sovereign’s palace. 


Kaenpfer, writing in 1727, also speaks of the great mineral wealth 
of Japan and especially of the abundance of gold, which, he eays, is 
found in many provinces. 

The Portuguese and Dutch while they had trading posts in Japan, 
furnished tangible evidence of the truth of the early reports. Be- 
tween 1550 and 1639 the Portuguese merchants sent home from 
Jipan nearly three hundred million dellars’ worth of bullion, most of 
Which was gold. As the relative value of equal weights of gold and 
‘iver was then six to onc, whilein Kurope, at the same time, it was 
nearly twelve to one, the exchanyze of silver bullion for gold was by 
iv means an unimportant part of their business. After the Portugu- 
ese, the Dutch continued the exportation of bullion, and the ex- 
ciange of silver for gold, through with legs profit, as the relative 
value of wold increased with the demand. Letween 1649 and 1671 
the Dutch traders sent home over two hundred million dollars in 
bullion, of which, however, nearly (two-thirds was silver, 

In 1671 the Japanese Government, ularmed at the ropid rate at 
Which the precious metals were lenving the country, issued an edict 





* A paper read befure the Ameusican Institute of Mining Engineers, 
aw ae Phiadelphia meeting, June, 1876, 
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forbidaing the exportation of gold or silver, under heavy penalties, 
which had the immediate effect of stopping this trade. 

Besides bullion, copper formed at this time a most important 
article uf export. According to Dr. Geerts, f who has examined 
the old books of the Dutch factory in Nagasaki, between 1609 and 
1858 about 280,000 tons, (of 2,000 1b.) were exported by the Datch, 
and during the same period over 250,000 tons by Chinese mer- 
chants. 

According to Japanese historians, the arts of mining and metale 
lurgy were introduced from China, probably through Corea, to- 
ward the close of the seventh century. The following dates are 
given on the authority of Dr. Geerts, but some at least are open 
to doubt : 

667 A.D.—Silver first discovered in Japan. 

674 A.1). -Silver smelting works established. 
$684 A.D.—Copper first discovered in Japan. 
$706 A.D.—Copper coins first made. 

7419 A.D.—Gold first discovered in Japan. 

Long beforo this time, however, the arts of mining and metal- 
lurgy must have reached a high state of development; for copper 
swords and speur-heads, copper tools of various kinds, and speci- 
mens of a very peculiar form of copper bell, are frequently found 
buried in the earth. If the statements of Japanese antiquarians 
concerning these srticles be accepted, they must certainly be ree 
garded as very ancient, possibly belonging to a pre-historic age of 
copper, but certainly antedating the years given above by many 
centuries. I have in my possession a large copper bell of this 
kind, which I hope to exhibit to the Institute at some future 
time. bs . 

But to return to historic times. Untillthe advent of foreigners 
the processes in use were very rude, and the production of metals 
very small. The history of Japanese metallurgy really dates from 
about the year 1600 A.D., when copper was first smelted on a 
large scale. Tho production of gold, probably from easily-worked 
placer deposits, rencled its maximum earlier, during the latter half 
of the sixteenth century ; while silver, requiring greater metallurgi- 
cal shill, was produccd in largest quantity about the middle ofthe 
seventeenth century. 


Owing to various causes, which will be fully discussed hereafter, 
the production of precious metals has gradually fallen off, so that the 
present annual yield is comparatively emall. The amount of 
copper now produced is about the same as the average of former 
years, showing little increase or decrease. 

Kaempfer, 1727, enumerates, in addition to gold, silver, and 
copper, the following ss the mineral products of Japan. viz., 
sulphur, iron, tin, coul, sult, agates, jasper, and naptha. This . 
list, with few additions, is nearly the same as we would give to- 
day. With respect to the production or exportation of these 
minerals in furmer times, we have no reliable information, but 
tho amounts prodnced or exported must have been insignificant. 


Past history, though making a very creditable showing of wealth, 
does not warrant the prevalent belief in the extraordinury mineral 
riches of the Japanese Islands, unless we suppose that the greater 
part of these riches are as yet undiscovered, and that more 
thorough exploration will greatly increase the number of valuable 
mines. This is the generul belief both of Japanese and foreigners. 
The large amounts of gold, silver, and copper exported from Japan 
in past years are thought tobe only u tithe of the possible yield 
under more advantageous circumstances. Japan is even now looked 
upon as an ‘‘El Dorado,” waiting the advent of a more energetic 
people to yield her enormous riches. To-day foreign capitalists 
are anxiously awaiting the time when Japanese mines shall be 
opened to them, and are itmpatient of the restriction of the 
Government, which prevent them from developing the great resources 
of the country to their profit. 

The Japanese, however, are very close observers of nuture, and 
make good prospectors, and in the centuries since their attention 
was first turned to mineral depvaits, they have left little or no 
ground unexplored; while in the mining districts every hill is 
riddled with tunnels aud adits. 

It seems probable that the gold, silver and copper of previous 
years have been derived from a large number of poor deposits, 
worked by very cheap labor; and most of these old mines cannot 
now be worked, owing to the increasing value of lubor, and to a 
real and practical exhaustion of most of the deposits, Improved 
methods of mining are mech needed, and will undoubt edly, if 
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suceessfully introduced, increase largely the product of the 
mines. 

Within the last fow years the Japancee Government has done 
much to encourage mining industry, and to determine the real 
value of the mining deposits of the country. Foreign engineers 
ond scientific men have been permitted to travel through the 
country, even when all others were excluded. The island of 
Yesso has been made the subject of several geological surveys and 
reconnaisances. Foreign mining engineers have been employed by 
the Government and private enterprise to examine and report 
upon mines and mineral lands in other parts of the country. 
The Government has also established a “ Mining Office” under 
she direction of competent foreign engineers, having charge of the 
Government mines, many of which are now worked by the moat 
approved foreign methods, with foreign mrchinery, and under the 
control of resident foreign engineers. 

Much, however, remains to be done. The great want of the 
country is for a thorough and syctematic geological survey, in the 
broadest sense of that term; a survey which shall not only map 
out the topographical and geological features of the country, 
determine the age and thickness of its formations, but also take 
an inventory, as it were, of its mineral wealth, determine the 
bounduries of its mining districts, and the extent and value of 
the deposits of exch ; determine where further exploration sliould 
or should not be made, and collect into one repository the in- 
formation already obtained by other explorers. 

In the present peper I propose to show what has been learned 
with regard to the real mineral wealth of the country, and how 
much bas been done towards a thorough and systematic develop- 
ment of the country’s resources. For this purpose I shall sup- 
plement my own notes, the result of over three years, residence 
and travel in the country, with a free use of much that has been 
published on the subject, and of unpublished data and statistics 
furnished by friends, and derived from Japanese sources. 


GEOLOGY OF J4PAN. 


As an introduction to an acoount of the mincral wealth of 
Japan, it will be necessary to give some idea of the geological 
formation of the country. Reserving for another time and place 
a more elaborate description of the different rock formations, with 
their characteristic fossils,. geographical distribution, and astrati- 
graphical relations, I will attempt at present oniy a brief sketch 
of the subject. : 

‘The different strata of the Japanese Islands may be classed as 
follows, beginning with the most rccent : 


Formation. Approx. Thickness. 
1. Alluvium and Terrace Formations ....... 10 to 85 feet. 
2. Voleanie Rocks, in veins and erupted 

masses, (mostly Basalts)...... Leuvapeebeesaiss 50 to 500 ‘“ 
8. Clay rocks and pumice tufas, (Toehibets 

Group of the Yesso Survey).............. 2,000 to 2,800 * 
4. Shales and sandstone, (Chingkombe group 

of the Yesso Survey) ...................... 1,000 to 1,800 * 
6. Volcanic Rock, in erupted masees (Ande- 


sites and Trachytes) ... ........000.. 
6. Coal-bearing shales and sandstones, 

(Horumui Group of the Yesso Survey)... 4,500 to 8000 “ 
7. Volcanic Tufas, and erupted masses of ~ 

volcanic rock. Porcelain clay rocks of | 

Kita, OC seosrcsccsccece cnceeces secces eee 
8. Shales and Sandstones, (often meta- | 


MOF PHC) cusses ice seentnuds sevens saveeebasaas 
9. Granitic and Metamorphic rocks, 


(Kamoikotan Group of the Yesso Survey) 3.000 to 4,000 “ 

The rocks of Japan, as willbe noticed, are very largely volcanic; 
and even those of undoubted sedimentary origin are, with few ex- 
ceptions, made up wholly or in part of volcanic material. Volcanic 
force makes itself everywhere manifest in folded and contorted 
strata, even the most recent rocks being often tilted at high 
angles. Volcanicaction shows iteelf also in altered and meta- 
morphic rocks, very new formations being represented in many 
places by slates and quartzites. Japanese coul, though of late 
tertiary nge, is rarely found as x lignite, but usually as a true 
bituminous coal, and sometimes altered to anthracite or graphite. 

Volennic force continues to show itself even at the present day. 
Vuleunoes, active and extinct, are numervus, and hot springs 


8,000 (?) * 


4,000 (?) ‘6 


everywhere to be found; white earthquakes are almost of daily 
occurrence. 

‘The scarcity of fossils in Japnnese rocks may perhaps he attri- 
buted to the same cause. In the older rocks fossils have disap- 
peared by metamorphic action, and inthe later tormations the 
great volcanic activity has retarded or prevented tho development 
of organic life, For this reason it is impvseible at present to 
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say just what geological periods are represented by these Japanese 
atratu. The coal-bearing rocks are now believed to be of tertiary 
age. The overlying rocks are still more receut, many of the 
fossil shells found therein being of the same species as those now 
living in Japanese waters. With regard to the age of the under- 
lying strata, below the coal rocks, little or nothing ie definitely 
known. Fossils said to be of Carboniferous age, and others said to 
be Devonian. have been reported ; but, so fur as I know, 
descriptions or figures of these fossils have not yet been publish- 
ed. 

It is to be hoped that the fossils which were collected in the 
couree of the Yorsosurvey, with others since obtained in different 
parts of Japun, when examined by some competent paleontologist, 
may furnish more definite information as to the age of theese 
strata. 


JAPANESE MINES AND MINING. a 
As a further introduction to the subject of this peper, it will 


be necessary here to any afew words about the methods of mining 
employed in Japan, aud the present condition of the mines. 

The oldest mines in the country are those worked for gold, 
silver, and copper : these, with the other metal mines more recently 
opened, follow, with few ithprovements, the rude methods of 
exploitation adopted centuries ago. Coal mining, being of more 
recent date, has profited more from foreign teachings and follows the 
method of the Western world, so far ae it ie possible to follow those 
methods without machinery, and with imperfect tools and appli- 
ances. 

Method of Attack.—In the metal mines the deposit is usually 
attacked by an adit on the vein itself; or’ in the cuse of a well- 
known lode, by a tunnel through the rock. The tunnels are 
usually constructed for drainage, and are often miles in length, re- 
quiring sometimes twenty or thirty years for their completion. To 
save labor, the airways, slopes, drifts, and exploring tunnels are 
made extremely small, and often very tortuous, following convenient 
sening in the hard rock, and choosing always the softest places—in 
vein or wall rock, as thecase may be. The ore and rock are broken 
down with jicke and wedges. Powder is used only in very hard 
rock, badly-shaped drills and unskilful use of powder making blasting 
troublesome und expensive. 

Stopes.—The stopes are small, and the mine is generally “robbed” 
ofits richest ore first, the poorer material being left in the mine, or 
taken out only when the miner is forced to it. The peculiar eystem 
of administration, by which the miner is allowed almost perfect 
liberty to select his own working place, and is paid by the amount 
of ore or metal produced, encourages this double waste of the miner's 
labor nnd of the resources of the mine. 

T'ransporlation.—The ore is brought to the surfuce by the shortest 
read onthe bucks of men or women; and the work of these ore- 
carriers is made doubly hard by the narrow and tortuous character 
of the passage. 

Draining and Ventilation are, as a rule, effected by natural means, 
the lowest adit wr tunnel forming the drainage level (midzenuki) 
and the highest the ventilation chimney (kemuri dachi or kasatoshi). 
When it becomes necessary to work below the drainago level, a 
series Of rude wooden suction pumps are fitted up in ae special 
slope, each pump raising the water about six feet and delivering it in 
w suall reservoir Or tank at the bottom of the next pump of the 
series, They are worked by hand, requiring one man to each 
pump, and can ruise but a very small quantity of water, and 
that only at the cost of much time and labor. When the flow of 
water becomes large, or the height to which is must be raised great, 
the mine is abandoned. 

Ore Washing.—The ore before smelting is handpicked, and the 
poorer parts ‘crushed and concentrated by washing. The washing. 
is effected by hand-jigging on shallow basket sieves of different 
degrees of fineness. The finest portion, which passess all the sieves, 
is washed on a sleeping table or on the ita or shallow washing 
board, which is used like our “pan” or the Mexican datea. 

Coal Mining.—The coal mines are usually worked by a eort 
of pillar and stall method, the pillars being taken out, as far as 
possible, in retreating, ufter the workings have reached 
the desired extent. ‘The drainage is generally natural. ‘The 
drainage is gonerully natural, the workings being in the hill-sides, 
above the Jevel of the streams. In the Kuratsu district, one of tie 
must important in Japan, where the hills are very low, and the 
workings ure, fur the most part, below water level, pumping is neces: 
sury. Kude wooden pumps, similar to those previously described, 
are there uscd; although in some places a drainage shaft fitted with 
a large bucket, rope, nud pulley, aud worked by half a dozen or mor@ 
coolies, is preferred, 
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The coal mines, like the metal mines, are ventilated by natural 
means. In some places, where this proves insufficient, attempts are 
made to increase the flow of air by a rude chimney over the upcnst 
shaft; but as only a small charcoal fire is employed, instead of a 
furnace, this has but little effect. 

The galleries, levels, slopes, etc.,are much more regular and of 
larger size than in the metal mines, and permit better metlod of 
transportation. The coal is usually brought out ofthe mine on flat 
baskets hauled by boys. Above ground, pack-horscs or two-wheeled 
wagons propelled by man-power are used to take the coal to boats 
or junks, in which it comes to market. 


ART AT HOME. 
(Saturday Review.) 

Wherewithal shall we learn to be gathetic? ie a uestion which 
many worthy people are obliged to ask themselves, without getting 
any definite answer. The Rector of Lincoln, in a recent speech at 
Oxford, has only shown them the difficulty, the hardness, the 
narrowness of the way. The Rector knows the toils of a refurmer’s 
career, but he does nut spare his energies. Idle fellows and the 
“brutalized athlete of the arena ’’ do not rouse liis just anger more 
than the nefarious coal-scuttles and magenta rugs which desecrate 
the English household. The reformersof Household Art have never 
yet successfully tackled the coal-box. Mr. Pattison spoke regret- 
fully of the honest copper articles ofa past generation, and denounced 
the lacquered iron utensils which are generally adorned with a 
portrait of a young lady in a pink bonnet, or a coloured reproduction 
of one of Landseer’s pictures of big dogs. These designs are nearly 
as pretty as tinted photogiaphs; but perhaps a mind keenly alive 
to the fitness of things would deny them a place on a coal-box. 
After all, boxes of that sort are at least as convenient in use as the 
deep and delicate vase in répoussé work which serves their purpose 
in the frontispiece of u little manual of House Decoration by the 
Misses Gurret- How the coals are to be coaxed out of that vase 
we fuil to understand, but it secins that eithera weapon like a rather 
large pair of sugar-tongs must be handled with loving care, or else 
the vase must be turned upside down, and the contents shot forth 
in an ugly rush. 


The difficulties of the awakened and inquiring spirit are far from 
beginning or ending with coal-boxes. For example, there sre 
Oriental rugs, which once were supposed to cover a multitude of 
sins. The Rector of Lincoln has found out that the base mechanic 
art of Europe lina reached the dusky Orient, and the devout Persian 
—and the prayerful Khond, for what we know—now kneel on 
carpets tinged with magenta, and designed in the monotonous 
patterns of the British loom 


strong tower that it once was. 


Venice glass, too, is no longer the 
The time has been when there was a 
promise of safety and assurance of peace in the purchase of Murano 
ware. A few finver-glasses and opalescent jirs made a reputation 
for orthodoxy, and u little money judiciously laid out in Japanese 
fans silenced the cavils of the severest critic. Now it seems that 
even Venice glass has somehow been affected with Philistinism, and 
only the most recent converts to art can persuade themselves that 
they like it. Ruby-coloured and sapphire claret-jugs are n mere 
stage in a spiritual evolution, no longer the crowning glory and fine 
flower of taste. 

Venice glass and Oriental rugs are not the only things that have 
ceased to be visible signs of a cultivated mind. Even the youngest 
ainongst us can remeniber the time when Mr. Pugin'’s “ perpendi- 
cular” furniture was thought ensinently correct. The name of 
perpendicular ” aged to be given to the evening parties of » great 
ucademical diznitary, who did not expect undergraduates to sit 
down in his preeence. The Gothic chairs were almost as likely to 
enforce an erect attitude as the expressed desiro of the mightiest 
of dons, and they muy have acquired their title from that 
fact. At all they were the correct thing, and may 
still be seen vld-fashioned London 
as in 


events 
houses, as well 
the comunittee-rooms of our ancient Houses of Parlin- 
But the tide of taste has left them stranded, and, as we 
learn both from Miss Garrett's manual and from Mr. Loftie’s 
interesting Plea for Art in the J/uuse (Macmillan & Co.), the 
modern upholsterer has profaned the perpendicular with his wicked 
In Mr. Loftie’s painful sketch of the house of the be- 


in) some 


meant, 


machinery. 


nighted “ Browns,” it is said that © the furniture is of the last new 


putiern, designed in the Gothic style,” Miss Garrett, too, has a 


tevere word against the “Gothic furatiure, with its gables and 


” 


chamferings, and gasles here and there, 


part, a gross libel on Mr, Lastlake’s Sketches.” 
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which is, “for the most 
The young couple 
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manent right to the name of being esthetic? Mr. Eastlake’s book 
they lave studied perseveringly, and they have bought the most per- 
pendicular furniture that they could afford. And now, it seems, 
they ought to have gone in for the Queen Anne style, which ‘‘ sym- 
pathizes more with Wren than with Wolsey ; and with Inigo Jones 
than with John of Padua.” The ycung couple sympathize with 
Jolin of Padua just as much as they do with Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
or with ! ionysius of Halicarnassus; but their monoy is gone, and 
with it their hopes of being correct. Again, if there was one thing 
they were quite sure, of, it was that plates should be hang on the 
walls with wire, or with pieces of string. Mr. Loftie does not hold 
that this is right, and we are happy to agree with him; but the 
young couple will look very ruefully at their Persian plates and will 
think twicé before investing in ‘‘shelves or a kind of dresser.” Mr. 
Loftie concedes to human weakness “ plenty of low arm-chairs on 
good, easy-running custors”’; but the Misses Garrett say that hinte 
may be obtuined from models in old country houses, and in their 
view of a drawing-room we do not see one low arm-chair on good 
easy-running castors. Besides, old country houses are generally full 
of modern upholstery. Mr. Ioftie likes an easy chair to have deep 
springs; his earnest colleagues think horse-hair and feathers good 
enough. Mr. Loftie has leaning towards drawing-room papers 
with no patterns, and towards painted or panelled dining rooms. But 
if one turns from his manual to Miss Garrett’s—and it isto be re- 
marked that these works belong to the same series, and are bound 
in cloth of the same tint, ‘‘the bluest of things grey, the greyest of 
things blue ’"—there is a fresh perplexity. The dining-room paper 
in Mies Garrett’s design is not plain, but laid out in large squares, 
interlaced with the leaves and flowers of some unknown specimen of 
the vegetable creation. After making all these things, persons about 
to furnish will be slow to follow the example of a gentleman favour- 
ably referred by Mr. Loftie who hung his room with grey paper, and 
then got amnnto paint mottoes all over it in black. 


Some people persuade themselves that to indulge discreetly in “a 
taste” is really a prudent thing to do. One of the authorities 
before us has inany interesting tales of collections which not only 
amused and occupied the person who made them, but were at 
last sold at »n enormous profit. Four tracts of Wycliffe’s were 
bought for four shillings and sold for four liundred pounds. An- 
other man purchased a bvok for four shillings and sixpence, and 
others for little more, and when he was sated with the treasure 
disposed of it fur 225/. With this kind of anecdote, Snuffy Davy 
and Monkbarns in the Antiquary made themselves merry. But 
there is another side to the quertion of the prudence of collecting. 
If the amateur of old door keys, medieval bellows, and the 
warming-puns of the fourteenth century chances to be one of 
those beings who are enlightened by the early rays of a rising 
fashion, the time will come when his rubbish is worth its weight 
in gold. But with the vast majority of the race, fashion is in- 
fectious; they thirst for door-keys and sigh for ancient bellows 
because their neighbours do the same; they buy in a dear market, 
and, when their children sell their effecte, the collection has reached 
ite proper level, and goes at the price of old iron. The constant 
changes in taste, every new fud being put forth with the solemnity 
of infallible dogma, must ruin fur more people than they enrich. 
Yet nothing is permanent apparently, except brass fenders. The 
very pleasure of the possession of n collection is in most cases 
doubtful joy. A momont comes when o man asks himself, “ Do 
I really like the Old English mottoes on the wall, on the Chelsea 
deformities in the cubinet ?” Probably his friends have just reached 
the same stage of ecepticism, and the market is flooded with depre- 
ciated wares. Pictures arc quite as precarious investments. A 
man goes into Murillos and Claudes, and then comes Mr. Ruskin, 
and devotes the eloquence of a prophet to the task of ‘ bearing ” 
Claudes and Murillos. In another generation some one may find 
out that Turner was an impostor, and the hasty purchasers of 
Turner will leave a set of depreciuted nightmares to their families. 
Whio is to be certain of anything in household art when even the 
authentic Chippendale, like General Councils, may err, and some- 
times lins erred? It scems that in Chippendale’s wooden stands 


| for Candelabra an iron wire is run inside through the bends and 


curves. Clearly household art belongs, as philosophers say, to the 
realm of the contingent, and the morul is that no one should give 
himself much trouble about the matter, except at the prompting of 
his natural taste. 

The decorative craze lias its good sides, like other hobbies. If 
it leads a man to turn his house upside down every two years, and 
to dash himself against the “ unalterable facts, the coarse and clumsy 


doors" which Miss Garret laments over, at least it gives him 


just setting up louse way wellask what they are to dy te carn upere occupation, When be wakens to the sense of depravity which 9 
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white ceiling causes in the orthodox, he has perhaps a few painful 
moments. He wonders where he will stop, if he commences 
by painting his ceiling black and filling the panels of his house- 
door with glass. When once that hesitation is overcome, he begins 
to have an object in life—namely, to keep up with the correct 
Opinion in household art. Mental agility and money are needed, but 
the former will sometimes supply the place of the latter; and 
when a man sees that Queen Anne is once more on the point of 
death, he will dispose of his goods at a profit, and be the first 
to pick up a few sweet things in the style of the First Con- 
sulate. Ondoyant et divers, he will learn when to get out of 
Piero della Francesca, and to invest in Le Bruns, or Bouchers, 
or even in the works of Greuze, who is sure to have his second 
inuings some day. By dving this, a man lets his consciousness 
play freely, and enters into the spirit of this harlequin age. We 
have no style of our own, because we know too much of the 
styles of the past, and learning has choked originality. Taste 
now consists in a series of rapid transformations, or in muddling 
together, in picturesque confusion, strays of the furniture of a 
dozen periods and races. JHLouses are furnished with the ruins of 
ages and of empires, and perhaps it is a comfort that the Victorian 
age will leave few productions that posterity can use in the same 
way. 

It is curious that the speukers and writers who are most vexed 
by the popular indifference to household art fuil to see that this 
indifference is natural and necessary, the result of fixed laws of 
human nature. Tle Rector of Lincoln saysthe public is as faras 
ever from appreciating the beauty of a Greek water-pitcher. But 
we must remember that the early potters were equally far from 
consciously realizing the merits of their own work; conscious 
good taste was never popular. Théophile Gautier observes that 
no civilized race can make three things—namely, a set of bar- 
ness, an ordinary water-jug, and a mat—which could compete in 
point of taste with the productions of a barbaric race. Mr. Rus- 
kin, too, has noticed, we, think, that perfection in certain de- 
corative arrangements of colour and texture goes along with can- 
nibalism and polyandry. As more things of ordinary use are 
wanted, and as the want is supplied by machinery, there is less 
room for the exercise of patient fancy, and more change in tradi- 
tional patterns. Amateurs may give the movement a little wrench 
in the direction of better taste, but it is the general conditions of 
demand «and supply that regulate production, Ifwe may judge 
by the example of the Japanese and the Persians, the good taste of 
primitive races is unconscious and instinctive. If we could let a 
Greek potter of the eighth century B.c. pass a few days in Worce- 
stershire or Staffordshire, he would follow the English style as 
eagerly as do the Japanese. Long experience slowly devises, in 
unsophisticated times, the very best mode of handling some few and 
simple materials. Tradition hands down the manuer, which becomes 
sacred, and much fancy is spent when time is no object in elabora- 
ting unessential details. The buyer takes what is offered to hin, 
just as most of us take the first convenient set of bedroom crockery, 
without thinking twice about its artistic value. When innovation 
reaches Oriental peoples we at once discover, that their taste is no 
better than ours, and they yield to the fresh influence. They go on 
imitating what wsthetic people think tasteless honors; mesthetic 
people go on trying to pick up specimens of the ancient tradi- 
tional style. Every few months we see a change in the 
highest decorative society; one hobby is as good as another 
hobby, and no better. People who do not care about Queen Anne 
and Chippendale have their own tastes of some other sort, and do 
not mind being looked on as little better than the wicked. Perhaps 
the one great moral effect of the fashion of decoration is that it 
provides matter for talk as exciting as scandal, and less dangerous. 
When you pick a lady’s Curtains to pieces her character escapes 
criticism. ‘To provide a harmless substitute for scandal, and to 
muke even London houses not uninteresting to their occupants. is 
the office of domestic art. 











“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley, 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills 1 was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPASs.— 
To the Proprietors of NoRTON's CAMOMILE P1LLs,” 


January 13, 1877. l3ins, 


Digitized by Goc gle 
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PROBLEM. 
By Mons. L. DE BILow. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





So._utTion oF J. H. FINLINSON’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


1.—Q. to B. 8. 1,—K. takes Q. 
2.—R. takes P. 
3.—mates. 


Correct answers received from W. B. M., and W. H, S., Tokid, 
and C. B. Yokohama. 


Correct solutions of the close of the Game we published last week 
have been received from W. B.M., and W. H.S., Tokié. 


——_—_ 


CHESS IN LONDON. 
A brilliant little Game between Mr, P. T. Durry and Mr. JANsENs,— 
(French Opening.) 


BLACK (Mr. D.) wit (Mr, J,)|BLACK (Mr. D.) 


WHITE (Mr. J.) 


1, P to K 4th P to K ard (All this is extremely cleveron 
2, P to Q 4th P to Q 4th Mr. Duffy’s part, and leads to a 
3. P takes P P takes P beautiful termination. ) 
4.Ktte K Bard PtoQBdth ([14, P takes Kt 

5. B to Q 3rd Kt to K B 8rd | (A grave error; but it is hard to 
6, Castles PtoK R 3rd_jsee how White could have avoided 


7. Rto K sq (ch) B to K ard loss of some kind. The natural 
8 BtoK Bd5th QtoQ Kt 3rd |move of Queen taking the Q Kt 
9. Kt to K 5th LB to K 2nd Pawn would have been followed by 

(It is hardly necessary to show,|R toQ Kt sq. and then R takes 
even to the youngest player, that Kt P. After which White's position 
if White had captured the Bishop|™ust have been indefensible.) 

he would have lost his Qeen for ajl5. R takes K Kt Q to Q 5th 

Rook and Bishop by a discovered| (If he had captured the Rook he 

check.) would have been mated offhand.) 

10, Kt to K Kt 6th sa ey as 

‘ sae (Highly ingenious, Winning the 
(The beginning of a very pretty|Queen by force.) 
16 K to Q 2nd 


chain of moves.) ‘ Q 
10. P takes Kt 17. BtoK B 5th (ch) K takes B 
11, Rtakes B Kt to Q B 8rd ( pulsory, unless he prefer 
12. B takes P (ch) K toQ being mated in two moves.) 
18. R takes Kt (ch) P takes R 


13. Kt to Q B 8rd P takes QP L 
14. B to K B 4th 19. Q takes Q, and wins easily, 





TRAVELLERS, Missionaries & otlers, may employ their leisure 
time pleasantly & profitably, by collecting rare butterflies. Forward 
(freight unpaid,) folded up separately in paper, in cigar boxes. 
Best prices remitted for perfect specimens, Collecting apparatus 
sent fiee to those who furnish reference to D. G@. RuTHERFoRD, 
(Horniman's Museum.) Forest Hill, Lonpon, [Apvr. } 





—_ ———_ mi 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


Trains leave Shinbasi ( Yedo) at the following jours :— 


A.M. A.M. A.M. A.M. NOON, 

7.0 8.15 9,30 10.45 12.0 

P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 
1.15 2.30 345 40 615 7.30 10.6 11.20 

Trains leave Yokohama at the following hours :— 

A.M, A.M. A.M. A.M. P.M. 

7.1 8.19 9.34 10.49 12.4 

P.M. P.M, P.M. P.M, P.M, P.M. P.M. P.M, 
119 2.34 3849 64 619 7.34 10.9 11.26 

Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


A RR Tt VA TS 











Dats 
Suip’s Name. CAPTAIN, Fiae & Ria. WHERE FROM. ta CaRGo. CONSIGNEES. 
. oRT. 
Egeria Paulsen German str. ; Hongkong Jan. 19} General Strachan & Thomas 
Sunda Reeves British str. Hongkong Sia Mails, &c, O. Co. 
Coulnak: le Gordon British ship London — General L. Knifler & Co. 
Hart Royse British g-boat Kobe oo 
Hiogo Mara Christensen Jupanese str. Hakodate — Mails, &c., M. B. Co. 
Sunbeam T, Brassey, u.P.| R, Y. S. yacht Honolulu _— —— — 
Caroline Paulsen Ger, 3 m, schr. Takow Jan. 9| Sugar Chinese 
Iris Tuylor Brit. 3-m, schr. Takao Jan. 16 | Sugar cerns Matheson & Co. 
Hiroshima Mary. | Burdis Japanese str. Shanghai & ports}... Mails, &c. B. Co. 
Roving Sailor Bryant Am.8-m, schr.| 460] Sydney Nov. 18] Coal Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Tanais Reynier French str, Hongkong Jan. 87| Mails, &c. | M. M. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 














DatE. Surp’s Name. CaPTalNn. Fra@ & Ria. pal DESTINATION, CaRGu. DESPATCHED BY 
Jan. 37 | Dragon Grevatt British str. 472| Hokodate Mails, &c. Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» 28| Willard G. Patton | Connor Am. 8-m, schr.| 516| Amoy Rice ee Hall & Co. 
» 28] Kanagawa Maru Drummond Japanese str, | 1,825} Kobe Mails, &c. B. Oo. 
n 80| Menzaleh Paequalini French str. 1.509| Hongkong Maile, &c. M M. Co. 
» 80] Tori Williams British schr. 55| Guam General Captain 
» 80] Thabor Pendered Japanese str. 660] Kobe —— Japanese Government 
» 30] Shario Maru Wynn Japaneee str. 595| Kobe General M. B. Co, 
» 31] Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese atr. | 1,914) Shanghai and ports Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
Feb. 2| Meiji Maru Peters Japanese etr. — | Kobe vo Light-house Department 
» 2| Tokai Maru Ward Japanese str, — | Kobe Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 8&| Sunbeam T. Brassey, M.P.} Royal Y. S. 565 | Kobe —_—— Rae 
Pessels in Wardour, 
NaMeE. CapTaIn. | Frac anv Ria. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. ConsIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Courier ore Russian steamer | 495 | Hakodate sscews Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Egeria Paulsen German steamer | 1087 | London, &c. Jan. 28 | Strachan & Thomas Kobe 
Hiroshima Marn Bardis Japanese steamer| 1870 | Shanghai & ports | Feb. 2/| M. B. Co. S'hai. & ports 
Massilia Harvey British stesmer | 1033 | Hongkong Tawa P. & O. Co. 
Sea Gull Symons British tugboat 87 | Nagasaki asda Lane, Crawford & Co.} 
Sunda Reeves British steamer | 1704 | Hongkong Jan. 28] P. & O. Co. Hongkong 
Tibre De Girard French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong - | Jan. 22/1 M. M. Co. Hongkong 
Tanais Reynier French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong Feb. 2 | M. M.Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Caroline Miller Danish schooner 55 | Kurile Islands coeees Claussen 
Coulnakyle Gordon British ship 579 | London Jan. 28 | L. Kniffler & Oo. Kobe 
Caroline Paulsen Germ. 3-m. schr.| 270 | Takow Jan. 381 | Chinese 
Iris Taylor British 3-m. schr.| 259 | Takow Feb. 1 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
John Mackean Jordan British schooner | 198 | San Francisco steve Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Jupiter Johnson Russian scliooner| 30] Kurile Islands | _...... Captain 
Lottie Ostersen Russian schooner} 25! North Pacifico [| — wu... Captain 
Parmenio Abbott British barque 396 | Shanghai Jan. 15 | Ed. Fischer & Co. 
Roving Sailor Bryant Am. 3-m. schr. 460 Sydney Nov. 13 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Stonewall Jackson | Arbecam American barque| 1103 | New York Jan. 4 | Isaacs Bros, Kobe 


Pessels of Gar in Port. 








DESORIPTION. 






Name. Gons.} Tons. CoMMANDRE: 

















Commander Royse 
Oaptain Buller, 6. B. At Yokoska 
Lieutenant-Oommander A, T, Barker 


Gun-veseel 
Corvette 
Gun-boat 


BRITISH—Hart eee eee eee eee eee eee 4 584 
Modeste ..,  ...  .0. se «| 14 1405 
AMERICAN—Palos eee see eee eee ees 6 406 






YPessels on the Werth. 











DESTINATION. NaMeE. AGENTS. To BE DEsPaToHED, 
Hongkong «= .2. eve tee tee neat Sunda P, & 0. Co. February 6th 
Shanghai... ... 0 10. see cee tee wee Hiroshima Maru M. B. Co. February 7th 
San HranciscO ose cee cee eee Gaelic O. & O: Co. February 11th 
San Francisco se ve seen as City of Peking P. M. 8. 8. Co. February 28th 
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Shipping Entelligence. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Sunda from Hongkong :—Messre. M. Brown and 
Conder. 

Per Steam-ship Kanagawa Maru for Kobe. Cuptain Shandon. 

Per Steam-ship Afenzaleh for Honukong :—Mr. and Mrs. Coignet, 
Mr, and Mrs, Jolnstone and 8 children, Dr. Parmentier, and 
Revd. Pere J. Louis Arrivet. 

Per Steam-ship 7habor for Kobe :—H. EK. Hirobumi Ito, Minister 
of Public Works, M. Enouye, Chief Secretary of Duijo-kwan, M. 
Hyashi, 2nd Secretary of Kobusho, J. England, Engineer of Railway 
Department, Messrs. G. P. Ness, W. G. Howell, M. C. Levy, J. 
Pino, and 16 Japanese. 

Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports :—Miss I.. 
Ross, Miss Winsor, Mrs. England, Mrs, Taylor and 2 children, 
Captain 4. R. Brown, Messra, EK. C, Kirby, R.A, Mees, A. S, 
Fobes, Winckler, J. 1H. Duus, Giorgiani, Gushmish, Smeaton, EK. J. 
Reid, Herbist, and 17 Japanese in the cabin, 

Per Steamship Hiroshima Maru, from Shanghai ;— Messrs, 
Meuser, Hock, Y. Duer, Rickett, Ishikawa, Sanghi, !eise, Karoko, 
Vavasseur. Burmeister, In the steoruge 119 Japanese, 3 Europeans 
and 4 Chinese. 

Pee Steam-ship Tanais from Hongkong :—Messre, Whiitall and 
Eokmann. 





CARGO. 





Per Steam-ship Menzaleh for Hongkong:— 
Silk for France ... see es as 44 bales 
England ... a ee se eu Ot ~¥s 
Total 81 bales 
Treasure for Hongkong ... ie sé ... $30,600. 
Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, for Shanglini and ports. 
Treasure ase ‘es oe aa oe -.. $53,700 
Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru from Shanghai and ports. 
Treasure... eee eee eee eee ... $32,301,00 
Per Steam-ship 7'anais from Hongkong. 
From Europe... sue ies sae .- 1,656 packages. 
; Hong ong eee eee eee ees > 9) 
REPORTS. 


The Egeria reports, left Hongkong January 19th, and experienced 


fine weather with light winds and calins up to Van Dieman’s Strait. 
Passed «'ape Chichakoff on the 24th, where they experienced thick, 
rainy weather, the wind blowing strong from the S K., and con- 
tinuing to increase till the entrance of Kii channel was gained, rain- 
ing heavily all the time. Of Oosima. on the 26th, had # severe gale, 
the wind veering from S.E. to N.W , blowing hardest from the S.W.,, 
with a heavy cross sea running. The gale continued with tremen- 
dous force from noon of the 26th till the morning of the 27th, with 
very heavy rain all the time, finishing in a sudden calm, After- 
wards fine weather to port. Suw the volcano on Vries Island 60 
niles off. Arrived in Port at 11 a.m. to-day. 


The British ship Coulnakyle reports leaving London on the 28th 
August. Met with very severe westerly gales on entering the 
channel and had to put back and anchor under Dungeness, where 
she remained for a week, having split seve-al sails during the gales. 
On aguin proceeding experienced changendle weather, westerly 
winds etill prevailing. Passed the Lizard September 6th ; had strong 
gales across the Bay of Kiscay; fuund the N.K. trades very light, 
and only lasting steadily for three days, extending no further 
than 12° North. Crossed the Equator October 8th in 24° 13’ 
West. The 8. E trades extending from the Equator to 13° South 
were moderate; afterwards towards the Cape, had light winds from 
the westward, with moderate weather. Were in the parallel of 
Ospe November let. Running the Longitude down in 43° S., had 
very severe weather and a heavy sea, during which sustained con- 
siderable damage, having lost bulwarks, suils, stove in two boats, 
and smashed the wheel and binnacle. Sighted Sandal-wood island 
December 4th and were 13 days in sight of it, detained by light bnf- 
fling winds, calms und contrary currents. On the 25th passed Gillolo, 
after being 8 weeks in the passage. In the Pacific had light variable 
winds for a time, afterwards met with northerly and N. E. 
gales with a heavy sea. On Janunry 21st there were 
a great number of water spouts around the vessel, one of which 

ssed within a few yards, causing considerable alarm, but all the 
sails were furled in preparation for it, it being perfectly calm at the 
time. The next day had a strong gale from the North, with a con- 
fused crosa sea. ade the land near (‘wari on the 24th, since which 
time hap heavy gales from the East and N.E. till arrive] in Port at 
11 a.m. on the 28th instant, just 5 monthe from London. 


The Sunbeam belonging tothe Royal Yacht Squadron, owned and 
commanded by Thos. Brassey, Esq., M.P., arrived yesterday, having 
left England last July onan cruise, during which the vessel culled at 
Madeira, Cupe de Verd Islands, Riode Janeiro, Monte Video, and 
Buenos Ayres; thence through the Straits of Magellan, calling at 
Valparaiso and the Sandwich Islands. 


The Caroline reports: Came round by Eust side of Formosa and 
through Linschoten channel, having experienced rough stormy 
weather throughout with a heavy sea. ast Saturday and Sunday 
met with a severe gale from the N. W. off Owari Bay. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


~ NOTICE. 


HE Partnership heretofore existing between Epwn. 

Z. Hotme, CHARLES RyLey, FREDK. RINGER and 

J. CARRICK SMITH, under the name of HOLME, RYLEY 

& Co. London, and HOLME, RINGER & Co. Nagasaki, 
has this day been dissolved by efflux of time. 


HOLME, RINGER & Co. 
Nagasaki, Ist January, 1877. 








EFERRING to the above, the undersigned will carry 
on business in Nagasaki from and after this date 
under the style and name of 


HOLME, RINCER & CO. 


FREDERICK RINGER. 


J. CARRICK SMITH. 
Nagasaki, Ist January, 1877. 4w. 


BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


WILDEN WORKS, 
STOURPORT, ENGLAND. 


SHEET IRON, 


BRANDED 
‘* BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND ‘ SEVERN.” 


TIN PLATES, 


6 99 
BRANDED =P & WB” ‘witpeN,” “UNICORN,” 
““ARLEY Gig,” “STOUR.” 


Stamping Sheets, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 
and Close Annealed. 


Export Agents— 


Brooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 
January 13, 1877. 52ins, 


d. w. & m. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 











IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Our market continues dull without material change in prices. 
Grey Shirtings :— 


7 Ibs. 88} yds. 89 in. per pee.... $1.40 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 884 yde. 44 in. »» ee 1.80 to 2.35 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 385 in. perpee. ,.. ... 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbs.4 to 84 Ibs. 383 ,, S39 in. » ee» 165 to 2.35 | Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80in. 2—3 Ib. per Jb... 0.65 to 0.85 
9 lbs. 884 ,, 44in. » ee 210 to 255] Black Velvete ooo cee tee tee ee wee oe 9060 to 8.75 
T. Cloth 7lbs. 24 ,, 82in, »» save «2.40 to 1.60] English Drille 15 ths. 40 yde,80in. ,.. ... ... 2.65 to 2.65 
és 6lbs. 24 , S82in. ,, 1.10 to 125 | ‘Taffachelass 13 yds, 48in.... .. «. 1.90 to 2.10 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 0. coe ove ove ove por picul... $29.00 to 82.50 No. 88 to 42 a, nue ee .-. per picul,,. $86.00 to 40,00 
No. 28 to 32... eee cee eee ove por picul... $30.60 to 35.50 Reverse Twist ... ... 16-24... »> ee $81.60 
Woollens.—Our market remains exceedingly quiet and transactions are on a very limited scale. There 
is no alteration in prices to report, and quotations given below must be considered entirely nominal. | 
Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yde. 832in. ... £75 to 6.75 | Figured Mousselinede Laine ...30 yds. 80in... 0.25 to 0.80 


Figured Orleans ... ... 29—830 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.25 Multicolored ” ...30 yds. 80 in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Shimagoro—... tee 80 yds. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ...48 in. to 62in... 0.80 to 1.20 


Italian Cloth ... ... o $80 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.88 Presidents vee eee «oe DSi. to 56 in... 0.75 to 0.80 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yde. 8Zin. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots ooo ee eee) oe B4in. to BG in... 0.45 to 0.60 
Camlets Asetd. ... ... 56—658 yds. $1 in. ...1660 to 17.50 Union ves eee eee OS in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan... ... ... 22—80 yds. 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 lbs....perlb ,.. 0.42 to 0.48 


Plain Mouseeline de Taine —80 yds. 80 in. ... 0.17 to 0.19 

Sugar.—Some new crop Formosa has now arrived, for which holders are asking $4.30, but deslers 
only offer $3.95 to $4.00, so that no operations have taken place. The business done in other kinds is small, 
and rates remain unaltered. 
Sugar:—Takao in bag ... «. «. per picul.,.$8.95 to Sees China No. 4 Kook-fah ... ... «.. per picul... $5.80 to $5.60 


99 in basket eee see eee 9) eee 93 No. 5 Kong-fun ° 9) $4 80 to $5.10 
Taiwanfoo in bag... eue tee ” ese $3.70 5) No. 6 K-pak eee see tee tee 9 --- $4.00 to $4.80 
do. in basket... 2 «. “< en $3.55 Swatow Brown ...  ... sss see ove ae eos $3.00 


China No. 1 Ping-fah eee eee ” eos $7.30 Daitong . eee eee eee ees eee eee ’ eee $3.60 
» No.2 Ching-pak ... + .. $6.80 to $7.20 | Japan Rice Saye wags AUR Unde!” Seas » ea $2.05 to $2.20 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... o. 6 «6 $6.00t0$6.380 } Kerosene Oil  ... 11. ace nee noml, $4.60 to $4.65 


Kerosene Oil.—The market remains quiet at quotations, which are nominal. Holders continue fism, 
and demand higher prices. 


EXPORTS. 


Silk,—The only political news on record since our last is the rupture of the conference of Constantinople, 
which was announced by a telegram of the 25th ultimo. Owing to the profound uncertainty which still prevails 
on future contingencies, the market has continued much depressed, and the few settlements reported during the 
week have been made at considerable reductions on our previous quotations. Very little has been done in Oshiu 
sorts,and present rates for other descriptions are, as far as we can ascertain, as follows: 


Hanks.—No. 1 and 2 eee ene eee ooo eee ete ees aoe $760 to $780 
2 


- No. pei Pee bas ses oe Sse ee «- $740 to $750 

“ No. 2! ait te se ies ais re - «« $700 to $780 

$s No. 8 ack ne dei <a ee rs ie --- $650 to $ 
Mashta ve sei ae 7 ror — ose ne oo $485 
Filature Silk... soe eee cee vee $980 


Since the 22nd ultimo arrivals are 160 bales, and settlements about 200. 


Tea.—Rather more activity has been apparent in our market during the closing week, settlements 
amounting to 1,370 piculs, comprising all grades, the better classes having received a fair share of attention. 
Prices remain unchanged, and stocks being light, holders show a little more firmness. 

Supplies are very moderate, and it is difficult to arrive at any approximation of the amount yet to come 
forward for the balance of the season. All statements to this effect are very conflicting, but they generally lead 
us to suppose that the supply will be very moderate. 

Advices from the United States are rather more assuring, so that with the opening of the spring trade a 
recovery in prices is to be looked for. 

Common = eevee see ote ee tee ete eee 1.00 to 18.00 Fine ee? “eee: Wau) eae eee bees Bae “wes BBS. 0°90 


Good Common ... cee cee see wee vee) ve 14.00 to 16.00 Wraeit ile ssie: aes aes ena ES. ; 
Medium eee ese eee eee oe eee eee eso 17.00 to 18.00 Choice eee eee ees tee eee ees tee | Nominal. 


Good Medium eee @oe eee ese eee see eee 19.00 to 22.00 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Rates have somewhat declined but close steadier. There is, however, very little doing 
in either Bank Bills or Private Paper. 


Rates close as follows :— j| On SHaANGHAaI—Bank sight .........cessscossscsees 74 
Staetma—Bank 6 months’ sight... ......cescseees 4s. 24d. vs Private 10 days sight........ steeas 20 
" Bank Bills on demand.......... ... 48. 1#d. On New York—Bank Bills on demand......... 100 
‘ Private 6 months’ sight scece Teedede 4a. 2id. ” 30 days sight Private.....cscce.e. eee 102 
On Panis—Bank Sight .............ccssseecesseee D420 Ow San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand..,.., 100 
” Bank 6 months’ sight............. 5.30 ‘5 80 days sight Private......... 1024 
» Private 6 ms. sight...... mwesesseseee 5.40 KEAN GACh foi vcsikecnseete vavinacniccnvincaiacsccoteavicsecaen SAL 
Ox Hoxexowa—Bank sight Beocesee eee cees pera 008 Gold Yen COURIC IOTrarirriy ty iy) 48 


ar. 
” Private 10 days’ Bight.occccceersseee ys dis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
THURSTON & Co,, 


CATHLRINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER, 


BILLIARD TABLE 


Billiard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters, 


By APPOINTMENT TO 











H. RB. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, &z., &c. 
Established 1614. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW BILLIARD BALL, 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IVORY; 
DOES NOT CRACK OR CHIP. 


MADRAS—Messrs. McDoweELt & Co. 
CALCUTTA—Messrsa. MACKENZIE, LyaLu & Co. 
SHANGHAI—Messrs. Haut, & HO.LtTz. 


Yokohama, August 12, 1876. 52ins. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vid SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 


50 TO 53, 8T. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing {full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines und Spirits, 





Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-»rma, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 


Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the ‘“Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2$ per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Mesers. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Hnglishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 


per lb. 
Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Reyitnental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO,., 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
March 4, 1876. 62 ins, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 


Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 


ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 


MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLAOKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOCKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “‘Lhe Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
‘‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I wae a 
* Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bud breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miruculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
187i, says— I had with mea quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. 1 
“ gave some tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, und horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful «f Ointment was worth 3 
fowl and any quantity of peae, and the dumand became so grent 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughont the World 


May 17th, 1878. tf. 
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10 SUBSCRIBERS. 





UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the ae which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effluxion. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion, 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


BIRTH. 
At the German Consulate, No, 1, Main Street, on the 3rd February, 
the wife of E. Zaprr, Esq., H. 1. G. M.’s Consul, of a daughter, 
At Yokohama, on the 5th February, the wife of C. V. Martinuo 


MARQUES, of a son. 
DEATH. 


At Yokohama, on February 4th FRANcIS WALTER MARKs, 


Solicitor, aged 33 years. 


Notes of the UAeek. 


Rumours have been afloat for some days past of troubles in 
Satsuma. The skizoku were said to have seized the powder- 
magazine and that a man-of-war had been sent down to quiet 
them. 

The truth of this affair seems to be as follows:— 

On the 27th January, the Mitsu Bishisteamer Sekirio Maru 
arrived at Kagoshima, and on the 3lst took on board 2,000 
boxes of powder from the powder manufactory there. 
Arrangements had been made to take on board 1,800 boxes on 
the Ist February, when a body of shizoku numbering about 
2,500 men, came forward and ordered the people from the 
Sekirio Maru to go away and leave the powder where it was, 
threatening to killthem to a man, if they attempted to take 
it away. The shizoku then carried off the powder, and 
the Sekirio Maru immediately put to sea, and reached Kébe 
on the 6th instant. 

It is said that Kagoshima must be the destination of Kawa- 
mura (a Satsuma man) Vice-Minister of Marine, who left 
Kébe hurriedly in the Takao Maru for Kiushiu a few days 
since. 

These accounts have since been fully confirmed. It is 
added that ten days ago the shizuku went to Sa‘go, and urged 
him to join them. He refused to doso, however, but on the 
coutrary endeavoured to pacify them. Finiing, however, 
that they were not to be reasoned with, he has disappeared, 
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and it is not known what has become of him, Shimadzu has 
had nothing to do with this disturbance, 

(The Nichi Nichi Shimbun of to-day says that the men 
who prevented the shipping of the powder were the students 
of the private school of Satsuma.) 





In our columns will be found a detailed account of the 
opening of the Railroad which is furnished to us by the 
gentleman who kindly undertook to act as special correspondent 
on the occasion and which will, we feel sure, be read with 
interest, both or account of the subject and the writer. 


It has been represented to us by a valued Tékié correspon- 
dent, that in our article of last week on the Estimates, we 
have not sufficiently taken into consideration the difficulties 
that the Finance Minister has had to encounter in publishing 
a statement, however imperfect, and that; while admitting 
that we are right in pointing out how much is required to 
prove its reliability, he is of opinion that we might have more 
generously awarded to the Minister his meed of praise for its 
compilation, We are sorry if we have been misunderstood by 
any of our readers, be they foreign or Japanese. No one 
more unaffectedly rejoices than ourselves, when we can find 
opportunity for expressing appreciation of the actions of a 
Government, whose earnest efforts to advance have always 
commanded our strongest sympathy, and whose success, we 
trust, may one day compel our admiration. It is not the 
Minister's ability that we question, but his system, or rather 
the absence of it. We are fully aware of the almost insuperable 
difficulties that have had to be encountered in compiling any- 
thing like a correct summary of National Finances, We know 
that a very perfect of system of foreign book-keeping has 
been introduced since last July, into the central office of the 
Finance Department, and that such system will be extended 
to all the branch offices, thus greatly simplifying the compi- 
lation of accounts in the future, In having introduced these 
valuable changes, Mr. Okuma naturally takes great pride, and 
is entitled to unstinted praise for all his efforts to improve the 
working of his Department, and to inspire with more confi- 
dence those who are most interested in its records. We are 
not unreasonable enough to suppose that a perfect European 
system of accounts can be introduced, and at once be made to 
work in an absolutely correct manner, Mere errors in matters 
of detail we should regard as of the slightest importance, but 
what we cannot pass over without protest is that no means 
are afforded either to the people of Japan, who are the first 
to be considered, or to the foreign bond-holders, of finding 
out whether such errors exist, and we are not prepared to 
subscribe to the doctrine of infallibility. It is the utter irres- 
ponsibility of the Finance Department, and the want of a sys- 
tem of audit, that must render its statement to a great extent 
devoid of value, and while we are prepared to credit Mr. 
Okuma with the most earnest labour, and sincere intention to 
furnish a true return of National Finances, he must pardon 
us if we cannot, without comment, accept an unaudited state- 
ment, which is regarded by the Japanese themselves as any- 
thing but reliable or satisfactory. 





So hypercritically virtuous a journal as our contempo- 
rary of the capital should really be a little more careful to 
its own quotations from other papers, before it presumes in 
take others to task. In its issue of the 20th January, it 
claimed that the Hconomist was all on its side respecting 
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one of the errors of Protection—that an advantage of the 
system, is that it gives a country command of its own 
markets. It quotes from the Economist :— 

“The Americans, under protection, have improved 
production, and got the command of their own mar- 
kets.” 

Now what did the Economist really say? Firstly, the 
whole gist of the article was to show how completely fallacious 
was the idea that Protection had done any good to the 
United States. Secondly, the Economist says in one pas- 
sage :— 

“They may command their own home markets, but 
they do so at something approaching to an absolute 
loss.” 


And, thirdly,—this is the passage garbled by the Jokié 
Times, from which it would have its readers draw comfort :— 


“As yet the Americans have never been able to 
stand up before us in the open field of competition, 
and the conclusion that they will be able to do so, 
because under Protection they have improved production 
and got the command of their own markets, is a wholly 
illegitimate inference.” 

The words we italicize are those picked out by our con- 
temporary to prove the Economist a champion of Protection. 
‘If the blind lead the blind’ we know what happens. If 
the leader fail in honesty, as in eyesight, how much the 


worse for the led! 





Really it makes one quite cheerful, in these gloomy times, 
to witness the buoyant spirits of one’s neighbour. Neigh- 
bour? Near relative in fact—for is she not a sister port? 
It does our heart good, we say, to find that “ Nagasaki is 
again asserting her vitality, in spite of all the invidious 
efforts that have been made to supprass it,” for so we read 
in the Cosmopolitan Press, and we trust it does not tell us 
half the good tidings. We quote the rest of this exhilarat- 
ing article in full :— 

‘* Every one is interested in whatis being done to return to the 
halcyon days when all was hopeful and prosperous. How much 
more should this interest be, when after some years of depression, 
brighter prospects forthe future may be reasonably entertained, 
ee every little incident conveying public feeling must be 
considered in its tendency towards the advancement of nearer 
social relations. A new era has now commenced in this respect, 
and the community which has for years past but rarely assembled 
for the purpose of public recreation has at longth awakened to 
this happier feeling, and become convinced that they have been 
looking through a glass darkly. With all commercial prospects 
for the future assuming a more cheerful aspect, our amusements 
naturally take a certain position in our thoughts, and should be 
considered and carried out with the thoroughness and vigor 
inspired by renewed hope in the times to come. 


Well, thank Heaven, we are not envious, nor “hate the 
excellence we cannot reach,’ and although, we ourselves 
are under a cloud of depressing influences of bad trade 
and general despondency, we rejoice to find that there is a 
little spot, that bears the well known name of Nagasaki, 
where the bright sun of prosperity is breaking through 
the clouds, and the rainbow of hope is giving golden pro- 
mise for the future. Though we cannot join in the 
festivities that are to take place in honour of this return 
of vitality, and the recovery of our dear relative, who at 
one time seemed in the last stages of hopeless decline, we 
hold out the hand of hearty congratulation and say ‘Go 
ahead ! rejoice! sing! assemble for public recreation! The 
festive tennis and the mild croquet! ‘ ‘Let us be merry!”’ 
(here he took a captains’ biscuit ;) “It is a poor heart that 
never rejoices! And our hearts are not poor! No!” 





The articles that have appeared in the Japanese Press trans- 
lations of which we publish this week,—“The Building Mania” 
and “Change for Change’ Sake’ are certainly not called 
forth without good reason. What wonder, in looking over the 
list of changes (and we have not ventnred to insert those of 
minor importance) that the writer complains that the peo- 
ple cannot quite comprehend the administration of the Go- 
vernment? When officials themselves cannot understand 
the signification of the change of name of many of the de- 
partinents, nor explam for what purposes they have been 
instituted, can it be supposed the ‘“ people” can see aught 
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but utter chaos? It is not the fault of the people, if they 
cannot accept as infallible the actions of a Government, whose 

| chief aim seems to be, to institute for the purpose of abolishing, 

| and apparently does not know its own mind from one month's 
end to the other. It is quite trne that practical excellence in 
administration can only be attained by repeated trials, and it 
is @ political maxim that “that which is best administered is 
best.” It is the duty of the Government to make many 
changes; changes such as experience may dictate and tho 
common weal demand; changes, so manifestly well consider- 
ed, and necessary, that their adoption shall command in- 
creased confidence at home and abroad. But to build card- 
houses Only for the pleasure of flipping them over, and re- 
erecting them in another form, in order again to upset and 
rebuild, argues a childishness, and an infirmity of purpose 
on the part of the heads of the Government, that may well 
call forth the distrust and scorn of those who love not change 
without reasonableness, reform with improvement. 





The protest of the writer in the Nichi Nicht Shimbun against 
the squandering of public funds, in the constant erection of 
new buildings that are not required, is both sensible and just. 
Many of the buildings have been put up apparently with no 
other motive than to put money into the pockets of contractors, 
and have no single claim to utility, elegance, or impressiveness 
to warrant their erection. The people naturally object to 
seeing the money which is wrung from them thus recklessly 
and neelessly spent, and the government would do well 
to graciously listen to protests put forward in such moderate 
and sensible terms. 





On behalf of this long suffering community, we respectfully 
and heartily offer our grateful thanks to His Excellency the 
Governor of Kanagawa, and beg him to ‘‘accept the assurance 
of our most distinguished consideration” for his recent Noti- 
fication, which has for its object the ridding of the settle- 
ment of the ‘stray, noisy and mischievous dogs” which 
have so long infested it. 


“For in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 

Both monsrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 
And cur of low degree.” 


and there is nowevery hope that we shall be no longer sick- 
ened by the sight of the loathsome, half starved, and 
wholly wretched animals which meet our eyes at every corner, 
and that our nights may be passed in peace and quietness, 
undisturbed by the sounds that made them hideous. As 
for the small charge that is to be made for taking care of 
any animal worth caring for, we cannot see how any man 
who loves his dog can object to pay it—was not Launce 
content, himself to “sit in the stocks’ for Crab’s mis- 
demeanours ?—while if he wants to get rid of the poor beast, 
by quiet means, and not stain his soul with something 
very like murder, the way is now opened to him. The 
strict enforcing of the regulation will undoubtedly be a 
great boon to the settlement, ‘‘ Ask my dog; if he say ay, 
it will; if he say no, it will; if he shake his tail and say 
nothing, it will.” 





We learn from the Fdchi Shimbun that sentence. has been 
passed on the party of samurai charged with killing the three 
policemen who attempted to arrest them at Shian-bashi, at 
the time of the outbreak in the south. It will be remembered 
that Nagaoka, the leader of the party, died some time 
ago in prison, from wounds received at the time of his arrest, 
The following are the sentences, all being deprived of their 
rank of shizoku in addition :—Inokuchi, a shizoku of Iwate ken, 
Takemura and Nakabara, shizoku of Awomori ken, were all 
sentenced t» decapitation ; Hitoyanagi, a shizoku of Tékiéd Fu, 
to hard labour for life; Kimura, a shizoku of Fukushima ken 
to ten years’ penal servitade ; Matsumoto, a skizuku of Shima- 
né ken, to seven years penal servitude ; Takahisa, a shizoku of 
Shidzuoka der and Michigi, a shizoku of Kagoshima ken, to five 
years’ penal servitude ; Kurokawaji, a shizoku of Yezo, to three 
years’ penal servitude, and Horiuchi, a shizoku of Awomori ken 
to one years’ penal servitude. A heémin named Nomé, belong- 
ing to the Kagoshima ‘en, who was also convicted of being 
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among the attacking party, was sentenced to penal servitude 
for one year. It wassupposed at the time of the arrest of these 
men, that their intention was to proceed to Chiba Jen, enlist 
followers, and make an attack on the garrison of Utsunomiya. 
It has since been ascertained that they were undoubtedly con- 
nected with Mayebara’s party, and it is further with good 
reason supposed that it was the intention of this party that their 
revolutionary proceedings should take place simultaneously 
with the rebellious movement in the South. Three of the 
party, including Mr. Maki, formerly editor of the J/Jiéron 
Shimbun, escaped arrest at Shian-bashi and escaped to Niigata, 
but were there secured by the authorities and returned to 
Tékié, where they now lie in prison, waiting for the sentence 
Which, it is expected, will shortly be passed on them. 


Some years ago the name of ‘the boy Jones’ was in every 
body’s mouth in England, but as some of our readers may not 
have heard of him, it may be well to give an outline of the 
facts which have identified his name imperishably with the 
domestic annals of the reign of Queen Victoria. 

The boy Jones, then, was a sweep, who was seized with an 
uncontrollable desire to see the Queen—not, as she may 
constantly be seen by her loyal subjects, driving in Hyde or 
Windsor Park, but in the retirement of her own private 
apartments. In view of Jones’s condition of life, this was 
difficult, to say the least of it; but in view of his occupation, 
it presented no insurmountable obstacle. Jones was not in 
the habit of entering the rooms of therich by way of the door, 
but he constantly entered them by way of the chimney, and he 
made this fact the key to his position. Tout rient ace qui sait 
attendre, and after some years of scheming he contrived to in- 
troduce himself into one of Her Majesty’s private apartments 
by this professional mothod of entrance. He was disappointed 
indeed in his desire to see the Queen, who, as it happened, was 
away from the palace at the time, and the worst that 
came of his escapade was, that he was discovered by the 
servants, interrogated as to his intentions by some officer 
of the household, and dismissed with a severe reprimand. 
This we rather think was at Windsor. But the boy Jones’s 
ambition was not satisfied. He had introduced himself 
into the Queen’s apartments, but he had not seen Her 
Majesty, and was determined to make another attempt. And 
thusit was that, one fine morning, he wasngain discovered, hid- 
den away in one of the rooms of Buckingham palace, wait- 
ing until the Queen should pass through. Jones did not indeed 
achieve the object of his ambition, which was to see his Sove- 
reign in her own apartments, and there is no record, so far as 
we know, that he ever repeated his surreptitious attempts to 
invade her retirement, but not the less had he identified him- 
self permanently with the domestic annals of her reign, and 
this probably did something to console him for his special 
disappointment. 


It is a trite saying that history has a tendency to repeat 
itself, and in a recent occurence at Kobe we think this tend- 
ency may be traced in a very marked way. 

Mr. Nathan J. Newwitter is American Consul at that cheer- 
ful, yet slightly torpid, port, and he seoms to haye become 
unaccountably possessed with a desire of forcing himself upon 
the notice of the Mikado of Japan. The first method he 
employed was to send His Majesty an invitation to dine or 
breakfast at the United States Consulate, in anticipation of his 
arrival at Kobe on the way to Kiéto. The invitation was 
declined in courteous terms by the Japanese, as their manner 
is, but the impertinence of it was doubtless fully recognized, 
and we presume that no representation of it was mado in other 
quarters, because they did not care to betray any touchiness 
upon what they deemed a piece of mere ill-brecding. But 
Mr. Nathan J. Newwitter was not to bo foiled. By some un- 
accountable stroke of irony, fate had made him President of 
the Kobe Municipal Council, and in this capacity he thought 
he could approach the Mikudo without let or hindrance. Ac- 
cordingly he drew up the following document—woe believe 
absolutely without the concurrence of his colieagnes or even | 
any reference to them—aund the copy which was handed to us 


for publication is verbatim et oo fo o 





Mr. Nathan J. Newwitter the United States Consul and 
President of the Hiogo Municipality delivered the following 
address to the Emperor on the 5th instant. 

The pleasant and honored duty of welcoming Your Majesty 
to this section of Your Empire and to greet Your Majesty in 
behalf of the Hiogo Municipality and its residents representing 
all nations has devolved upon me. In offering Your Majesty 
sincere congratulation on your safe arrival from the pleasant — 
visit and sojourn at the western capital the historical cities 
and beautiful homes of Your brave, honored and heroic ancestors, 
I but interpret the feeling of the foreign community of Hiogo, 
when in their name I tender you a cordial welcome. 

I have reason to know that Your Majesty’s visit to Kioto, 
Osaka, Narra and Hiogo, and the days you have sojourned in 
the midst of Your people has added joy and inspired Your 
people with patriotic -impulses, and the demonstrations with 
which you have been received is but a proof of a people’s love, 
fidelity and loyalty. 


The history of all ages have from time to time recorded the glory 
of their Rulers, but none will appear brighter on the pages of the 
world’s history than that of Your Majesty’s Empire, powerful 
and majestic now as well as centuries ago and progressive toa 
degree which must redown in continued National honor and glory. 
Itis a source of pleasure to those who from foreign shores, have 
made Your Majesty’s land their home who have watched 
the prosperity of Your people and that progress and glory amongst 
the Nations of the world, which Your Majesty’s Government has 
achieved in so brief a time, aided by Your Majesty’s personal 
efforts to promote the welfare of Your people. Wishing Your 
Majesty continued good health, and that Your Majesty’s Reign 
may be happy and long continnud as well as marked by constant 
advancement in everything that will benefit Your land and people, 
that peace and plenty essential to greatness and glory may ever 
surround Your Majesty’s Government and People. 


It will be observed, that the heading of this paper states 
that the address was delivered to His Majesty on the 5th 
instant, but as it certainly was not delivered publicly, and 
formed no part of the official programme, the statement can 
only be regarded as conveying an absolutely false impression 
to the public. That Mr. Newwitter may, more boy Jones, 
have pushed it, and even himself, upon the notice of the Em- 
peror in some unauthorized and informal way, we shall not 
undertake absolutely to contradict, but that the delivery of 
the address formed any part of the day’s official proceedings 
we emphatically deny. It is impossible to swear that some one 
did not come down the chimney into the room set apart for 
His Majesty, and might have thus achieved his entrance, 
and presented an address. The inevitable superadded 
nigritude would indeed betray even the most adroit performer in 
this narrow sphere of activity ; but what ‘little Sootie’ did at 
Windsor might undoubtedly be done elsewhere. 

Now what is to be said about this case? Ill-breeding is 
not criminal, there are no courts of good manners, and a 
man who boasts of his intimacy with General Grant, what- 
ever may be the truth of his vaunt, may imagine that he 
has a right to inflict his impertinent presence upon the 
Mikado of Japan. You don’t know where to have such 
aman. To talk to him about proprieties, forms, delicacy 
of conduct, decent human reticence, is as absurd as to 
talk to a blind man about colours or a deaf man about music. 
But on behalf of his countrymen specially, and on behalf of 
the community of Kobe and its Municipal officers, we are 
warranted in stating that Mr. Newwitter’s behaviour has creat- 
ed the strongest feeling of annoyance and disgust, and that 
they one and all repudiate all participation in his acts or his 
pretended public address. ‘To the language in which this pre- 
cious instrument is drawn up we can only refer in terms of 
merriment, “ The history of all nations have”—(have it ?) 
“Ihe days you have sojourned in the midst of your people 
has added joy, &e.,”—(has they ?)—‘ To a degree which must 
redown, &e.,—(What is reduwn?) ‘“ Thedemonstrations with 
which you have heen received is but a proof, &c. (Is they, real- 
ly ?) Then the headless and tailless sentences, which lose them- 
selves in nubibus, the claim to represent the Kobe com- 
munity, and the tender of welcome and congratulations—in in- 
famous grammar—in their name. This is really too hard on 
the little model settlementand its residents. We understand 
that the whole affair is under the consideration of those who 
ure principally concerned in setting themselves right with the 
public, and we trust that such representations as may be made 
in regard to this serious trespass apon good manners and the 
proprictics of official life, will meet with proper attention. 
It is out of all reason that the reputation of a whole com- 


munity should suffer for théciad|manners of one man. 
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THE FOREIGN PRESS. 

There has been but little of importance in the columns of 
our contemporaries during the past week, the principal news 
of interest being the opening of the Railroad by His Majesty 
the Mikado, of which the Herald has published a very full and 
amusingly written account. We tremble, however, for the 
safety of the Herald’s Special, if the justly incensed inhabi- 
tants of Kobe should read his description of their settlement, 
before he can get away. They will certainly fall on him in a 
body, and attempt his annihilation, his only chance of escape 
being in the paucity of their numbers. 


The Herald also devotes some space to showing up a very 
ingenious system of swindling on the part of certain Japanese 
brokers (we object entirely to the term ‘ merchant’ being 
applied to them; one might as well call the.gang of forgers, 
who have just been caught, ‘ financiers’). The Herald’s 
account is supplemented by a letter from a correspondent, 
giving a detailed account of an actual case of this kind, 
which only failed in being thoroughly successful by the 
vigorous action of one of the judges at the Saibansho, 
and the cleverness and loyalty of the detectives, to whom, 
we are glad to see, unqualified praise is awarded. These 
“brokers” are a curse both to the Japanese and foreign 
community, and are, in fact, nothing less than an organised 
band of thieves. There can be no doubt that they are aided 
and abetted in their knavery by some of the lower officials 
in the various departments of the Government, who, like 
dishonest servants open the door of the house to the robbers, 
on condition of sharing the plunder. The Government 
should make it ite!immediate duty to inquire into these facts, 
and where guilt can be proved, to punish it by the most 
severe penalties, ngidly enforced, and if it can succeed in 
breaking up this den of thieves, it will earn the gratitude 
of all honest merchants, both native and foreign. 


The Herald of last night gave to Mr. Newwitter of Kobe, 
even severer castigation than we have administered ourselves, 
in an excellent article, which we trust will be transmitted to 
Washington, by the same mail which carries Mr. Newwitter’s 
own dispatches. 


To the attack in the 7okid Times of this morning, accus- 
ing us of want of journalistic etiquette, and in support of its 
complaint, mis-interpreting our acknowledgement of our in- 
debtedness for the bulk of our copy of Financial Estimates, 
we can only reply in Dean Swift's words :— 


“ By disputing, I will never 

To convince you once endeavour ; 
Thus we both shall have our ends, 
Aud continue special friends.” 


On Monday, the Echo concluded its article on our publi- 
cation of the Second National Bank's statement of ite circu- 
lation of the Shosha notes. The writer refers with great 
effect to the celebrated Notification of the Governor of Yoko- 
hama last year, which tried to raise the character of these 
notes, at the expense of those issued by the foreign banks; 
and to an article written at the time, suggesting, with 
a shrewdness and forecast which the Echo commends, that 
the establishment of these Banks was the first step to- 
wards inflating the currency on the American plan; 
a theory, which the acknowledgement that this issue is of the 
Government's notes, not the Bank’s, appears to confirm. But 
we think we may venture to set at rest the suspicion of the 
Echo that any other of the National Banks issue notes besides 
the Second: should any such issue take place elsewhere, we 
shall not fail to notice it. The otber remarks of the Echo,— 
on the absence of a signature to the return, and on the form of 
the return itself, are of less value. The form is simply that 
of the Bank of England’s Issue Department, which appears 
weekly in the Ecunomist; and as for its requiring the signature 
of the Bank’s Manager or Chief Cashier, we confess that we 
put just as much faith in the correctness of the return as it 
stands. If the Japanese Government wish this, or any other 
financial statement they choose to issue, to be received by for- 


eigners will equal confidence with which we accept the States | 


of the Banks of France or England, the name of a foreign 
Inspector Of reputation must appear al its foot. No Japanese 
document of thesort, without such guarantee, has any more 
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value than those of a similar character issued in Turkey, Egypt, 
Russia, or other countries on her own financial level. 





From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 5th. 


Private telegrams have been received up to the 1st instant 
which make no mention of alarming complications of the 
Eastern question, so that it is to be hoped that there is no 
fear of war being imminent. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
A newspaper called the Saikié Shimbun was published 
for the first time at Kiéto on the 28th instant. 


From the same. 

Some seventy to eighty thousand dollars worth of fish 
were caught on the shores of Chiba ken (Kadzusa) on the 
30th instant. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 
Another newspaper, called the Sekkai Shimbun, was pub- 
lished at Kobe at the end of last month. 


From the same. 

Hitherto the cost of building and repairing the Kencho 
and other local offices was borne by the people, but here- 
after such expenses will be paid by the Government. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Mr. Kato, late member of the Genro-Jn, was appointed 
to the office of Director of the Kaisez Gakko on the 2nd 
instant. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The Kéhégakusha (school for the nobles) was opened on 
the 25th instant. Mr. Kitabatake was chosen President and 
Mr. Mitsukuri Director of the institution. 


From the same. 
A provincial assembly will take place in the Miyagi fen 
(Sendai) this month. 


From the same. 

A fire occured at Gobancho, Tékié, on the evening of the 1st 
instant, but was happily extinguished after only destroying 
five houses. 


Tuesday, 6th. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

We hear that the schools in which the English language was 
taught at Aichi, Hiroshima, Niigata, Nagasaki and Miyagi, 
together with the Normal Schools at Aichi, and Hiroshima, 
all of which were hitherto under the supervision of the 
Educational Department, have been abolished. There are 
also rumours the Female Normal School and the Public 
Library at T6kié will no longer be kept up. 


From the same. 

We hear that Her Majesty the Empress, on her return from 
Kidto, will proceed by rail to Kobe and thence to the capital 
by sea. 


From the same. 

The riding course which has been laid out round the gar- 
dens of the Fukiage Palace is in excellent condition, and was 
tried for the first time on the 3rd instant. 


From the same. 
Another newspaper, to be called the Sazkio Nicht Nichi 
Shimbun, is announced for publication at Kidto. 


From the same. 
A company at Kofu, called Koyeki-sha, is about to start a 
Tenth National Bank, with a capital of 150,000 yen. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 
The business the Post Office Savings Bank has greatly in- 
creased since the late dismissal of the officials, over a thou- 
; sand yen being deposited daily. 


Irom the Osaka Nippo. 

A literary magazine, to be called the Kakumin Shinshi, is 
about to published at Osaka, to which many of the men of 
learning residiug in that city will contribute. 
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From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Several of the principal merchants of Osaka have joined in 
establishing a night school, where all who choose to attend 
are instructed free of charge. 


A fire broke out in one of the barrack buildings at Kasumi- 
ga seki, T6kid, at 4.15 a.m. on the 5th instant, which it com- 
pletely destroyed. All these buildings are constructed of brick, 
and it is probably owing to this fact that the fire was fortunate- 
ly prevented from extending beyond the one in which it 
originated. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Several battalions of the T6kié troops, including a detachment 
of the Imperial Body Guard, have been ordered to march to Na- 
goya. When this order first became known it gave rise to various 
false rumours, among others that the troops were despatched 
to check the progress of certain samurai who were advancing 
to the capital by the Tokaidé. The real fact is that the troops 
are ordered out on a long marvh in order to thoroughly test 


From the same. 

His Majesty the Mikado will proceed to the province of 
Yamato on the 7th instant, and will visit the Imperial 
tombs at Kashiwabara. After the consequent ceremonies 
His Majesty will revisit Kidto, where he will remain for 
another week before returning to the capital. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
Statement for the week ending 3rd February, 1877 :— 


Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 
from the Shihet-rio.......00..0.ssscseeecceceeeseneeees 1,200,000 








On Tati ses co cc ncsieeeaepravinecdeava anions 849,610 their endurance and the serviceableness of their equipments. 
Fei CACC AON sid cicsvcdcsvevernseudceaecexccssisdveadericesns 350,390 

leans From the same. 

1,200,000 A fire broke out at the village of Kadori, in the province of 
Roaswed hand 350.389 | Shimdsa, on the morning of the 3rd instant, which destroyed 

suing? Balaguuatd vevensacainelicenvercvansens 
In dollars (coin) on hand..............cccceceeeeeeeeee ees $265,356 about twenty houses. 
In dollars (Foreign Bank notes).........:c0......e00ee 20,948 ; 
ited with Foreign Banks.............00.0.000 64,085 From the Akébono Shimbun. 
350.389 An order has been given that a division of troops now gari- 
? 


soned at Kokura shall be quartered at Nagasaki. 





Wednesday, 7th. 

From Kobe we have received particulars of the ceremony 
of the official opening of the Kiéto and Osaka Railway. 
The Mikado left the Imperial palace at Kidto in a carriage 
and pair on the 5th instant at 9a.m., being accompanied H.I.H. 
Arisugawa no Miya and Sankai no Miya, the Prime Minister, 
the Minister of the Imperial Household, the Vice Minister of 
Marine, other Government officers, a large number of local 
officials, a numerous retinue, and a brilliant escort of naval and 
military officers and troops, several banners, also, being borne 
in the procession. On arrival at the Railway Station His Majesty 
was received by the Minister of Public Works and the Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, and the Foreign Representatives 
were in waiting to pay their respects to His Majesty. Aftera 
short delay the Mikado, followed by the officials and Foreign 
Representatives, entered the train which was drawn up at the 
platform, the band in attendance playing the national anthem. 
On arrival at Osaka the Mikado entered a waiting-room which 
had been specially prepared for him, where he received 
the Governor and other officials of Osaka and _ the 
Foreign Consuls. Salutes were fired by the Fort at Temposan 
and the men-of-war lying in the bay. After a brief stay at 
Osaka His Majesty re-entered the train and proceeded to Kobe, 
being received on arrival by the Ken officials, and the 
Foreign Representatives there took the opportunity of offering 
their congratulationsto His Majesty. A return was shortly after- 
wards made to Kiéto, and before leaving the station at that city 
His Majesty sent for the Minister of Public Works, the Chief 
Commissioner and Foreign Director of Railways, and expressed 
his entire satisfaction at all the arrangements which had been 
made for his reception. At the Kidto, Osaka and Kobe 
stations a deputation of merchants presented addresses to the 
Mikado. Inthe evening His Majesty entertained some of the 
high officials and the Foreign Representatives at dinner at Ken- 
ninji, the large temple which was used, with two others, for the 
first Kidto Exhibition. The weather was not very favourable, aud 
snow having fallen on the previous day the roads were in bad 
condition, but every available spot was crowded by people from 
far and near, who were anxious to catch a sight of their sov- 
ereign, and who testified their delight at the novelty of the 
whole scene. From time immemorial no such immense crowd 
had ever thronged the streets of the western capital. Every- 
thing connected with the ceremony passed off most successfully. 


The P. M.S. S. Company’s steamer Alaska left San Fran- 
cisco on the ist instant, and her arrival here may consequently 
be looked for about the end of the month. 


From the same. 

The number of conscripts to be enrolled inthe army this year 
will be 14,537. This exceeds the enrolment of last year by 3,840, 
the increase being rendered necessary by the fact that more 
deaths have occurred, and more men have been discharged 
from the ranks for various causes during the last three years 
than was anticipated. 


From the Hoéchi Shimbun. 
Several of the Auazuoku are about to establish a banking 


company, in which the Shimadzu (Satsuma) and Mori (Chié- 
shiu) families will hold large shares. 


Thursday, 8th. 

An extremely clever and almost successful attempt at de- 
frauding the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank by means of for- 
ged notes was fortunately discovered the night before last, it is 
believed on the first attempt to put the false currency into circu- 
lation. A man named Williams, an American citizen, on Tuesday, 
about 5.30 p.m. presented for exchange, at one of the numerous 
petty Chinese shroff's establishments in the town, a Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank Note for $500. The shroff had his suspi- 
cions aroused, and moreover, was somewhat startled at the 
amount of the proposed transaction; and sent the note to the 
compradore of the Bank for examination. The compradore 
detected se forgery as the document was a photograph, colour- 
ed,—and'the tinting immediately gave way to the application 
of a wet finger. He sent instructions to the shroff to detain 
the man ; which was done by alleging the necessity of sending 
to a distance for the satsu required for change—and, meanwhile 
the shop was guarded by a large body of Chinamen, until the 
arrival of Mr. Walter, the Manager of the Bank, who had been 
hastily summoned from his house on the Bluff. 

On being given in charge, the man affirmed his innocence, 
and entire ignorance of the whole matter, further than that a 
‘fried’ had given him the note to get changed. On being 
interrogated, however, by General Van Buren, he broke down 
in his story, and ultimately gave up the name of his ‘ friend,’ 
who is aman going by the name of Bennett, a Dane by birth, 
and a photographer by trade. Williams avers that Bennett 
has made a number of these false notes, but we believe no 
others have as yet been discovered, though the rooms occupied 
by both men have been carefully searched. Two other men 
who are implicated, both named Hansen, have also been ar- 
rested, one of whom is alleged to have furnished the good bank 
note which Bennett photographed. It is said that several of 
the counterfeit notes were prepared, and it is feared that an 
attempt has been made—whether successfully or not is at pre- 
sent uncertain—to pass some of them in Yedo. All the four 
nen implicated are in safe custody. 


It has hitherto been the rule that all agreements for the em- 
ployment of foreigners, either by any Government Depart- 
ment or unofficial Japanese, should be submitted to the 
Gaimusho for approval before any final arrangement was 
permitted, but it has been notified that this proceeding may 
now be dispensed with, 


The Mikado’s intended movements are as follows:—His 
Mujesty was to leave Kidto yesterday, the 7th instant, on a» 
trip into the proyiuce of Yamato, resting at Uji last night 
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after a stoppage for refreshment at Fushimi. On the 8th the | slight deafness. The motion was granted, and the Court, after 


Mikado will leave Uji, and, passing through Nagaike will 
arrive at Nara, where he will stay until the morning of the 
10th instant, when he will start for Imai-inura, whence he will 
visit the Imperial tombs at Unibe-yama on the following day, 
returning to Imai-mura in the evening. On the 12th His 
Majesty will visit Démié-ji, stopping at mid-day at Shimoda, 
and on the 14th will start for Sakai, where he will re- 
main for the night. On the 14th His Majesty will go into 
Osaka, remaining there untilthe morning of the 16th, when 
he will return by rail to Kidto. On the 21st His Majesty 
will finally leave Kiéto for Kobe, where he will embark on 
board the Takao Kan for Yokohama. 


It is rather a notable fact that no criminal charge has been 
heard in the British Court since the 18th October last, until 
yesterday. 


The arangements which havo been made by the foreign 
Consuls and the governor of Kanagawa for impounding stray, 
noisy and mischievous dogs, as are embodied in the advertise- 
ment we publish to-day, cannot fail to be of great benefit to the 
community, as most people here have suffered by being kept 
awake at night by the barking and yelping of unowned curs 
which roam at will about the Settlement and Bluff. The 
rules for the disposition of dogs which are taken charge 
of by the police are fair and reasonable, and no owner 
of a dog can, under the circumstances, object to that one 
which requires him to provide his animal with a collar bearing 
the name and residence of its master. Still if the police are 
going to impound all the noisy dogs in Yokohama they will 
have their work cut out; but what a blessing it would be to all 
residents, provided they are only destroyed after the advertised 
detention of seven days. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The Japanese Government having purchased the building 
hitherto occupied by the French Legation at Yokohama, it is 
to be converted into a Satbanshu. The Court business at 
present carried on in the building in Choéja-machi will be 
transferred to the new Saibansho at the end of next month. 


From the same. 

We hear that this year being the thirteenth since the death 
of Kémei Tenno, a notification has been sent to the various 
Saibansho that the sentences of criminals now undergoing 1m- 
prisonment are to be lightened two degrees, according to 
ancient custom. 


From the same. 
Rumours are again current that the samurac of Satsuma are 
creating some disturbance. 


From the same. 

Some robbers entered the branch office of the Mining De- 
partment on the Island of Sado, killed three officials, and then 
made their escape with about five thousand yer. They have 
not yet been discovered. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

The Government is about to purchase a large plot of land at 
Hongé, Tékid, for the purpose of constructing stables for the 
Army Department. 


From the same. 

One hundred and fifty police constables who had been sent 
to Miya and Aichi ken, returned to the capital on the 6th 
instant. 


Friday, 9th. 
The two men named Hansen, one of whom isa Swede and 
the other claims to be a naturalized British subject, underwent 
preliminary examinations before their respective Consuls 
yesterday morning, concerning their implication in the 
forgery case of Tuesday. We understand they have been 
remanded for trial. 


Yesterday morning TT. B. M.'s Acting-Consul, Mr. Wilkin- 
son, held a special sitting in the Court Room to revise the 
Jury List for the current year. Mr. J. W. Hall, accountant, 
applied to have his name again erased, stating as a cause his 
juability to perform the duties of a Juror on account of a 
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ordering additional names to the List as it now stands, ad- 
journed till Thursday, the 15th instant, when the amended 
form will be examined for approval. 


The long-pending case in H. B. M.’s Court in connexion 
with the Community and the Race Club (Jaffray v. Strachan, 
Keswick and others) has, we believe, been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged between the parties, and consequently withdrawn from 
Court. 


A telegram from Kobe yesterday announced the sad news 
of the sudden death from an aneurism of Mr. Smeaton, so 
long in the employ of the Oriental Bank Corporation here. 


The Mainichi Shimbun states that an armed vessel, the 
Mikumi Maru, left Satsuma on the 6th instant for Yokohama. 
There is another rumour that ex-Sadaijin Shimadzu arrived at 

‘Okiéd at the end of last month, with the intention of de- 
manding an interview with the Mikado, but finding that His 
Majesty had left for Kidto followed him to that city, where 
the interview required was granted him. It is also stated 
that Shimadzu telegraphed to his relatives in T6kiéd that 
it was his intention to leave Kidto before the Mikado started 
for his return to the capital. 


From the [Hodchi Shimbun, 

Mr. Yoshimura, a Dai-sholi-kuan of the Okurasho, left by 
the Hiroshima Maru on a tour of inspection of the Customs at 
the ports of Kobe, Osaka and Nagasaki. After he has completed 
this work he will visit Shanghai. 


From the same. 

We hear that the Governor of Kanagawa Aen is now con- 
templating the discontinuation of sending printed copies of 
official notifications to the various Aucho and Kocho, and will 
hereafter only advertise them in the newspapers. 


From the same. 

Several military officers have formed a club at Kudan, 
Tokid, called the Kathd-sha, which will be opened for the first 
time on the 15th instant. 


From the Choya Shimbun, 
The Sendaé Shiinbun commenced its publication on the first 
instant, and will be issued every other day. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

All those recently dismissed officials who had a good char- 
acter for diligence, and who had been in Government employ 
for upwards of four years, are to be rewarded with a present of 
money amounting to their former salary for one year. 

From the same. 


The following sentences were passed on criminals at the 
Todkid Satbansho during the past year. 


Ist Juanita Ast July to 

BUIh June. 28th Dee. 

Imprisonment... ol a5) 
3 TCNGIN GS oes. ose eens “Ss eds. Ga ave. 222 o2 

,», With hard labour not exceeding 100 days ...1,327 — 1,286 

- 7 - 10 years... 182 115 

“ 5 fOr ING: sess. Sis. aid” abe 16 ol 
To be Viatiped oa. ges: Ses: “See. ake eke cate et — 
To decapitation ... 1. 0 6. oe 47 27 
5 with exposure of heads — 2 


Saturday, 10th. 
A fire broke out at about 1.30 am. on the 9th instant at 
Karafuto, that part of the town of Yokohama adjoining the 
creek and opposite to Ishikawa. It originated in a match 
manufactory and quickly destroyed that building and the 
row of adjoining houses, extending also across the road to 
the opposite row. Large numbers of native firemen were 
quickly in attendance, and as there was fortunately no wind, 

they succeeded in subduing the fire in about half-an-hour. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbou. 

Mr. Kato. the editor of the Yoméuré Shimbun, was tried at 
the Safhausho yesterday for certain articles published in that 
paper which were said to contravene the Press-laws, Mr, 
Torii, the editor of the Summed Jijd, was also summoned to the 
Suidanshy yesterday. 
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From the same. 

As the 1ith instant is the Kigensctsu, or anniversary of 
the accession of Jimmu Tenno to the Imperial Throne, 
the higher officials will present themselves in full dress at the 
Imperial Palace. 


From the same. 

Mr. Tsuchikata, the superintendent of the Chésa-hivku, a 
department of the Okurasho, left for Kidto by the Hiroshima 
Maru on the 8th instant, on some urgent business. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

Their Majesties the Empross and the Empress Dowager will 
visit the Female School, Female Manufactory, Agricultural 
Establishment, etc., of Kidto to-day (the 10th instant.) 


From the same. 

A telegraphic report was received last night that Mr. 
Kawamura, the Vice-Minister of the Navy, left in the Takao 
Maru for Kiushiu, but the precise destination of the vessel is 
unknown. 


From the same. 
The Afoshun Kan and Hoshéd Kan, having a number of 
marines on board, started from Tékié for Kobe this morning. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

A Naval Station is to be established at Take-shiki, in the 
province of Tajima, where there is a very commodious har- 
bour. 


Form the Liri Shimbun. 

At Sumomoto, in the province of Awaji, a coal mine was re- 
cently discovered. On examination the coal was found equal 
in quality to that of the Takashima mine, so that it is ex- 
pected mining operations will shortly be commenced. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

We hear that about two hundred police constables, under 
the charge of several sergeants, will be despatched to Nara, 
and a large number will, it is said, be also sent to.Kiushiu. 


From the same. 
H. M. the Mikado presented the sum of fifty thousand yen 
to the city of Kidto. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YoKOHAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
4th February, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &6........ccccsscsseceeseseees $5,340.82 
Merchandise, &6...........ccccsescescseereccececeees $ 425.31 
OM visiccaresdiaciees $5,766.13 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C........secscceseseeees eee $5,637.23 
Merchandise, &.....cccccceccascssccsccvcresscvenese $ 567.47 
Teta) ccisciecnsesane $6,194.70 





Kose, OsaKA AND OMIYADORI STATION. 


Statement of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 28th 
January, 1877. 


PAsSON PETS. jcc wasnecdnaseawess Yon 5,987.240 
Luggage, Parcels, &c. .............. »» 228.520 
GOOds ag is siaesuwe rade eeesaseaes » 519,251 

‘TOU hence ven oons Yen 6,735.010 


Yen 3,305.377 





The numerous friends of Sir Brooke Robertson, or indeed 
we may say the Foreign communities of China and Japan, will 
rejoice to hear that the unfavorable symptoms that his case 
presented early in the week have disappeared and that there is 
again a fair hope of hissure recovery. After this just attribu- 
tion of the general esteem of the Foreign communities, it 
would be an omission not easily justified were the esteem and 
confidence of all classes of tlhe Chinese left unacknowledged.— 


Ching Mail. 
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A PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Cuap. I. PRoTecTION. 
[' the Japan Mail addressed foreign readers only, or 

cared for foreign interests alone, these articles need not 
have been written. A very large majority of our fellow 
residents here stand in no need of being taught the ele- 
mentary principles of the English system of trade,—many 
of them could probably state them as clearly as ourselves. 
Were such our only clieuts, we should hardly, indeed, have 
the presumption to hope that the articles would be read. 
The fact that this is not the case,—the knowledge that 
the essays which appear in the leading columns of foreign 
newspapers in Japan are generally translated for the 
information of Japanese statesmen, and are frequently 
made the subjects of comment by the native Press,— 
constitute, at once, our apology for writing, and our as- 
surance that what we write will not be wholly devoid of 
interest to those, who are as deeply concerned as ourselves, 
that the Japanese Government and Japan trade should be 
guided in the right way. 

We have no wish to deny or disguise the fact, that the 
Tokio Times has furnished us with the incentive to our 
present work. Having stated in its prospectus that “ its 
“chief animating impulse will be to assist the advancement 
“of honorable effort toward progress in this country,” 
it has devoted a large portion of its first four numbers to 
the advocacy of a doctrine which is daily losing ground in 
all countries which have any claim to be called progres- 
sive, and which its disciples themselves are forced to call 
‘reactionary.’ And it has gone to the extremest lengths 
in its advocacy of that doctrine, by gravely affirming that 
‘a land which can make itself self-supporting, and fails 
to do so, forfeits its right to independence.” We do not 
purpose,—nor would our readers probably permit us,—to 
enter into any such lengthened controversy as the Tohkis 
Times appears to invite ; and we must, of necessity, post- 
pone the discussion of the various side issues which 
properly belong to the question. But we cannot, as 
journalists in Japan, allow errors of such a character to 
remain unexposed, and we, therefore, take leave to 
enunciate our own cred of Political Economy. We 
propose to state, succintly but fairly, all the arguments 
in favour of Protection which have been, or can be, adduced 
in the particular instance with which we are concerned— 
the nascent Japan trade: to expose their fallacy : to state, 
as briefly, the arguments in favour of Free Trade: and 
then, to leave those most immediately interested, to choose 
which guide they prefer to follow, which policy it will be 
most to their interest to adopt. 

The objects of a protective system are stated to be :— 
to render a country independent of foreign products and 
manufactures ; to compel the development of the country’s 
own resources ; to give its native producers and manu- 
facturers the command of their own markets ; to give the 
Government such a revenue from the Customs as will 
enable it to reduce Excise and other internal taxation ; 
and, of course, as a general result, to secure the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. And the trade and 
condition of the United States of America are triumphant- 
ly adduced, as proving that Protection confers these 
benefits; and from this example the deduction is made 
that Protection will do as much for Japan. 

Our object is not so much to prove the general case 
for Free Trade, as the particular ; we commence therefore 
by giving direct denial to the proposition that Japan must 
policy 
which has—or has not—proved beneficial to America. 
We are quite prepared to maintain that American trade 


necessarily benefit by adopting a commercial 
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has prospered in spite of Protection, and would have been 
infinitely more prosperous, had it been guided, during the 
last twenty years, by the sounder economic rules laid 
down by Apam SmitTH and Ricarvo. We could even afford 
to concede the latter proposition, and fight the question on 
the ground that the congeries of States, differing in condi- 
tions of climate, race, advantages and necessities, which are 
held together by so loose and merely sentimental a bond 
as that of Federal Union, and entituled the United States 
of America, has never yet felt the pressure of Protection, 
inasmuch as trade amongst these States themselves has 
always been practically free. And, as acorollary, we might 
admit that a continent, stretching from the Frigid to the 
Torrid Zone, might, without physical inconvenience to its 
inhabitants, cut itself off from commercial or political 
intercourse with the rest of the world. That it might 
miss chances of moral and esthetic advancement would 
be of little moment, inasmuch as it would rapidly develope 
a civilization of its own. But all such contention 
beside the question as regards this country. Japan, in 


is 


entering, or being dragged into, the family of nations, | argument. 


must content herself with aspiring to a lowlier position 
than that occupied by the United States. It appears to 
us that if, in her own quarter of the world, and regarding 
China as her Europe, slre can ever attain to a moderately 
close approximation to the same relative position held by 
Great Britain and Ireland, she will have done as much as 
her most enthusiastic statesmen of to-day can hope for, 
and considerably more than her visionary well-wishers 
can expect. 

Taking in order, therefore, the objects of Protection 
here ;—can Japan make herself ‘independent of foreign 
products and manufactures?” A very simple answer to 
the question instantly obtrudes itself:—she was so before 
1858. But the Japan of to-day, with her aspirations to- 
wards ‘civilization ;’ her struggle against the trammels of 
an ‘extra-territoriality clause ;’ her ambition to compete, 
even with England and America, in the carrying trade of 
the Far East; with her art manufactures visibly in- 
fluencing European taste, while she is adopting and 
acclimatizing what we have to teach her of homely and 
useful industries—this Japan of 1877 cannot ret urn—even 
if other interested nations would allow her to recede, into 
her ancient isolation. When Eve set her pretty teeth in 
the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, she could not take 
her pleasure without its consequences. It appears to us 
that Japan is in much the same position. Before the 
country was opened to foreign commerce, or had felt the 
stress of foreign ideas, protected prostitution and infanticide 
all but legalized had kept down the population of these 
islands to the poiut at which, with the assistance of an 
occasional epidemic, it could produce that sufficiency of food, 
and means of clothing, housing and amusing itself—without 
assistance from outside—which constitutes ‘independence’ 
according to the advocates of Protection zz excelsis. ‘That 
three-fourths of the population toiled in comparative 
penury, to support the remainder in idle luxury; that the 
nation made no ‘progress’ whatever, as we understand 
‘ progress’ to be—improvement of the condition of all ; 





gress’; new wants have been created, new habits are forming, 
new voices speaking for the inarticulate ; twice has tho 
nation been ‘ dependent’ on foreign imports of grain for sal- 
vation from famine :—and, we take it, the problem, as it will 
soon begin to press on Japanese economists, is much the 
same as that which began to distress English statesmen 
about 1840:—not, whether the country can be made 
independent of foreigu products and manufactures ;—but 
how can its limited acreage be best utilized, so as to pro- 
duce enough of valuable consideration to purchase needful 
supplies. We are sorely tempted here, to wander into a 
digressive argument, and to show how the idea of Free 
Trade must, of necessity, have been first developed in 
an island. But the proposition appears so self-evident: 
—that an increasing population, in a limited area, must 
ultimately face the choice between artificial restriction, 
forced emigration, or purchasing its food supply ;—that 
the impulse is easily resisted, and we content ourselves 
with taking the fact as proved. We must also guard 
ourselves, here, against possible misconception of our 
Cheap food is the first necessity to a country, 
and, with respect to its food supply, the comparison be- 
tween England and Japan does not at present hold. But 
the commercial position of Japan among the nations is un- 
fixed ; her mineral resources are, as yet, a quantity so 
undetermined, that it is impossible to predict in which of 
the two grand divisions—agricultural or manufacturing— 
she will be classed. It may be that her labour may be 
more profitably employed than in growing rice ; in which 
case she must, as her population expands, accept foreign- 
grown food ; abandon, thus, the hope of ‘ protecting ’ her 
own food growers, and sink, with Great Britain, into the 
degrading position of having ‘forfeited her right to in- 
dependence ’"—in the eyes of American Protectionists. 
Besides, ‘man doeg not live by bread alone ’—other wants 
than those of the mouth must be supplied, and it is 
Free ‘Trade only, which, admitting into a country at the 
lowest cost, the necessaries or luxuries of life, from other 
countries which can produce them cheapest, releases la- 
bour to devclope to best advantage the nation’s special 
resources ; and enables it to pay, with their proceeds, for 
imports required. But this argument properly belongs 
to the other division of this essay—a summary 
of the advantages of Free Trade: we pass, now, 
to the refutation of the second of the Protectionist falla- 
cies we have stated—that Protection would ‘compel the 
development of the country’s own resources.’ 


This is an error the more dangerous, that it enfolds a 
particle of truth. To follow the track we have been so 
far pursuing,—food supply—it is clear that, if the im- 
port into a country of foreign grain were prohibited, 
grain growers would be stimulated, by high prices 
and the necessities of the people, to get the utmost out 
of the land. Precisely the same result might be predicat- 
ed of any other single industry, any other branch of pro- 
duction or manufacture, But the growth and expansion 
ofany such ‘resonree,’ so stimulated, would be artificial, 
unnatural, temporary, and attainable only by the sacrifice 


or neglect, of other valuable ‘resources.’ Crant the bene- 


but remained sunk in a slumber of anything but sleeping | fit to the special class of producers—(transient and illu. 
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Beauty :—all this to Protectionists of the true type matters | sory, as it will be our business to show, in another chapter) 


not a whit. The country was ‘independent.’ But the con- , what would this not cost all other classes, not interested, 





ditions of the problem are changed. Japan is awake ; both pexcept as coustumers 2? And how, thus, is to be sceured 
the evil practices we have mentioned ale recognised by ihe | the ultimate object of Protection—‘ the greatest happiness 
government, as, at all events, something to be ashamed of, of the greatest number? The 76kig Times holds it to 
and as the last cezsus shows us, the population is increasing | be— 
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at something like the normal rate, Its people are no longer | “as plainly the duty of a Government to compel, by 


contented with their misery ; they clamour for real ‘ pro- ‘protective measures, the development of a country’s re 
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sources, as is that of a father to enforce the physical and 
mental development of his children.” 

Substituting ‘stimulate’ for ‘compel’ and leaving 
ont the other words we have italicised, the simile is 
happy and the sentiment just. But we should reprobate 
the conduct of a father who educated, physically and 
mentally, one of his children at the expense of the rest. 
If it be answered, that all industries are to be protected 
alike, that each ‘resource’ is to be equally developed, all 
classes of producers stimulated by high prices and the 
necessities of their neighbours; we come, very speedily, 
round the same vicious circle to the same point :—that a 
country like Japan can only render itself ‘independent ’— 
in the Protectionist sense,—by some process of checking 
the growth of its population. 

There is another phase of this ‘development’ theory 
to be considered. It is clear that it takes place—if at 
all—at the expense of those not specially interested in 
the particular industry to be fostered, But is the pro- 
gress of the industry itself sound and healthy ? We affirm 
the contrary ; we aver that the growth of the industry is 
positively checked by Protection. But our argument on 
this head necessarily includes the consideration of the third 
section of our subject—the command of home markets 
claimed to be given by the protective system, and its 
exposition must therefore be deferred until this point is 
touched upon. 


But one more point remains to be disposed of, to con- 
clude this part of our work. There is a section of 
political economists who may be classified as ‘ Homeeopathic 
Protectionists.’ They would protect an infant industry ; 
would nurse, and pet, and pamper it, only till it was 
strong enough to hold its own against rivals differently 
trained. And, in an evil hour for his own reputation, 
and for the doctrine which he had spent his life in advo- 
cating, JOHN Stuart MILL once so far wavered in his faith 
as to write the passage quoted by the Tokia Times of 
January 13th, and which bas always given occasion to 
the enemies of Free Trade to blaspheme :— 


‘The superiority of one country over another, ina 
branch of production, often arises only from having begun 
it sooner. There may be no inherent advantage on ove 
part, or disadvantage on the other, but only a present 
superiority of acquired skill and experience. A country 
which has this skill and experience to acquire may in other 
respects be better adapted to the production than those 
which were earlier in the field ; and, besides, it is a just 
remark, that nothing has a greater tendency to promote 
improvements in any branch of production than its trial 
under a new set of conditions. But it cannot be expected 
that individuals should, at their own risk, or, rather, at 
their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture, and bear 
the burden of carrying it on, until the producers have 
been educated up to the level of those with whom the 
processes are traditional. A protecting duty, continued 
for a reasonable time, will sometimes be the least incon- 
venient mode in which a nation can tax itself for the sup- 
port of such an experiment.” 


But Mr. Mi certainly repented this solitary lapse 
from full and firm belief; for, in the preface to a subse- 
quent work to that from which the above quotation is 
taken,—reviewing approvingly Colonel Torrens’ Budget, 
of which the bases were defensive Protection and reciprocal 
Free Trade, he writes that he 

“lias been careful to point out, that from these opin- 
ions no justification can be derived for any protecting 
duty, or other preference given to domestic over foreign 
industry :-— 

A recantation as complete as could be made of his error, 
in allowing that even homeopathic protection could fail 


to injure an industry, Cal Gara tg And do not 
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experience and facts confirm reason and authority ? Is it 
not invariably the case that a protected industry always 
whimpers for more and more protection, for higher duties ; 
instead of growing robust and powerful in the healthier air 
of free competition ? Does it not even become converted 
into a vested interest, requiring only a comparatively short 
period to establish a claim for compensation when the pro- 
tection is removed ? And the cost, both of the protection 
and the compensation, has to be horne by the uninterested 
classes of the community—first, in the increased cost of 
the commodity ; last, as an item in taxation. And does 
it not, in too many instances, have the effect of damaging 
some other interest equally important with itself? Exam- 
ples of both evils will readily occur to our foreign readers : 
we may give simple mention to the import duties on 
English cotton manufactures in India, over which the 
Governor General and the Secretary of State came into 
collision last year; and to the protection of American 
ship builders and their iron and machinery industries, 
which destroyed the American carrying trade. But the 
details of these measures, and their application, are too 
important to be discussed at the end of an article. 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





THE Buiitpina MANIA. 


(‘* Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” 31st January. ) 

We were rejoiced to learn that His Majesty the Mikado, pre- 
vious to leaving the capital for Kidto, had given the following 
order to the chief officials. ‘As I said on the 4th of January 
last that it is my wish to see the people ina state of happiness, 
and contentment, I therefore now order you to carry on the 
Administration in accordance with my will.” Now to promote 
the welfare and happiness of the people is in our opinion a task 
that cannot be accomplished with ease. The main thing is to 
reduce the burdens hitherto borne by the people, and the Em- 
peror’s wishes evidently point to this. The Budget of the Financial 
Minister shows that the revenue for the year 1876 was 
4,949,000 zen less than the previous year, and this deficit: probably 
arises from the reduction in the land tax, now in course of being 
carried out. 

To what can we trace the disturbance among the farmers in 
the course of last year? It must have been that the reduction 
has not been sufficient to enable them to live in such comfort 
as they desire, but if the officials should now properly carry out 
the late edict of the Emperor, the farmers will be relieved and 
rendered more contented, and unless they prove very ungrateful, 
will not again rise in rebellion against the Government. 

On account of this reduction of taxation on land, the revenue 
has been diminished one-eighth, and to meet this deficien- 
cy, the (Government has boldly abolished or amalgamated 
many of its institutions, especially the lower offices, and 
dismissed a large number of officials. But while reforms of 
this kind are being carried out, which undoubtedly have for 
their aim the good of the people, there is one request that 
we wish to place before the (Government, which is to 
urge them to discontinue the erection of new buildings, for which 
there can be no urgent need, and which we can only regard as 
unnecessary. There seems to be a rage for the construction of 
new buildings, and every year a large proportion of the revenue 
is devoted to this purpose. To such an extent has this been 
carried on, that the people say that during the last few years, 
one half of the revenue has been consumed in this manner. It 
may be a very nice thing for the Government to have their 
buildings constructed in grand style, but we fail to appreciate the 
great inconvenience that would arise from the use of the old offices. 
If the arrangements of the latter prevent a proper discharge of the 
duties of the department, it is then, of course, desirable that new 
buildings should be erected, but when there is no such reason, 
the expense of putting up other offices should be studiously 
avoided. 

Whenever a chief department establishes a sub-department the 
lirst thing that the people say is ‘‘ well, we may expect to see a 
new building in a few months ;" and in most cases they are right. 
But the erection of a new house will not teach the officials the 
performance of their duties. (» Moreover, whenever one department 
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erects new offices, none of the others ‘are content to remain in 
their old quarters, and this kind of work has {been carried on 
by every sub-department to snch an extent, that, with the 
exception of the Palace and the Daijokuan, there is not a govern- 
ment office within the castle moats that has not been newly 
constructed in some form or another. 

But the evil of this building mania does not terminate here. 
An ancient writer has said that ‘whenever superiors do any 
thing, inferiors always copy it to agreater extent, ‘‘and‘the saying 
proves true in the present case. Thus when in the interior any in- 
stitution is contemplated the first thing to he (lone is to put up a new 
building. Suppose a school is to be established, the people say 
*‘we must have a new school-house,” but when they are asked, 
what is going to be taught there, they say that has nothing 
to do with them; all they want is anew building for the school, 
and the matter of teaching must be left for the others to look 
after. Then the people in the neighbouring village begin to say, 
‘they have got a fine new school house over there and we must 
have one,” and so on; the same spirit prevailing all over 
the country. The worst of it is that all such acts of 
absurdity are praised and fostered by the Government. Building 
is undoubtedly good to a moderate extent, but it is too 
lamentable that so large a proportion of the results of 
the toil of the people should be lavished in such a manner. 
Had there been no better mode of spending the money, we 
would have made no mention of these matters, but when there 
is such an ample field for more beneficial and sensible outlay, we 
cannot but condemn the expenditure as an absurdity. We there- 
fore request that the Government will discontinue the construc- 
tion of buildings which are not an immediate necessity. This will 
not only reduce the expenditure of the Government, but will cause 
the people to refrain from this absurd mania which prevails 
throughout the country. The above opinion is not held by our- 
selves alone; it is entertained by nearly all writers, and if the 
course we point out be adopted, it will surely greatly assist in 
promoting the welfare of the people, according to the gracious 
will of our Sovereign. 





CHANGE FOR CHANGF’ SAKE. 
(‘‘ Chéya Shimbun,” 26 January.) 

There is a common saying that people will become dull, unless 
varying incidents keep their minds stimulated. Although we 
may admit that this might have been true in times long past, 
we maintain that no such dictum can safely be made to guide 
men of the present day. To adhere to one principle in all that 
concerns the Government is of vital importance, and the abolition, 
amalgamation and division which are constantly being made in 
the Government Establishments, on the plea that reforms are 
of absolute necessity, should be strenuously avoided. Such 
changes not only mislead the people and prevent them from getting 
anything like a clear idea of the constitution of the (rsovern- 
ment, but also cause great, though perhaps only temporary, in- 
convenience to the officials in the discharge of their duties. 
The same remarks apply to the Regulations for the conduct of 
the various offices. When a Regulation is enforced and ‘it proves 
on trial that it does not work well, it should be changed and 
changed again, until it becomes such, that no fault can be found 
with it; but when changes are made with such excessive fre- 
quency as to mislead the people and inconvenience the officials, 
the wisest heads cannot approve of them. 

We hear that with the English Government, there are offices, 
institutions and rules, which seem inconvenient and even un- 
necessary, yet the English Government carefully guards against 
frequent and excessive reforms and abolitions, and keeps the old 
institutions standing. ‘This is because such changes have, if any, 
but a very slight practical benefit, and at the same time do 
away with any prestige that may have attached to the institu- 
tions, and is quite sufficient to prove that the English Gov- 
ernment does not make the changes in the names and regula- 
tions of its offices without due consideration, nor treat such 
matters as subjects of tritling importance. 

Ten years have now passed since the restoration, and both 
Government and people have been progressing in civiliza- 
tion. Weare now in a state of general tranquillity ; yet we see 


single page of a book. But for the past ten years the people 
have enjoyed comparatively uninterrupted peace, though some 
misguided men have occasionally incited others to rise in arms 
against the Government. They have, however, been quickly sup- 
pressed, and saying that the Government is busy must mean 
that it is busy in reforming, abolishing and re-instituting. Since 
the restoration no great changes have been made among the of- 
ficials at the head of the Government, which has hitherto car- 
ried on its administration with ability and satisfaction. These . 
officials must therefore, we presume, have become thoroughly 
experienced in their duties. Why then should these continued 
changes take place? It may be that as the power of the country 
had been for so long a time in the hands of the samurai and 
their feudal lords, great difficulty is experienced in laying a 
sound foundation for the new Government, and therefore every 
new measure presents some difficulty or is capable of improve- 
ment. 


The abolition of the io (sub-departments)—which recently 
took place can be accounted for by the Imperial decree of the 
4th January last, in which a reduction of the expenditure was 
ordered. In the changes may be involved some deep meaning 
not possible of comprehension by men of ordinary attainments, 
Still, reasonable as this may be, we cannot see any sense in 
changing such names as Daijé and Shojo, with which the 
peuple are so familiar to Daishékikuwan and Shoshékikuwan. 

The great changes that have taken place since the restora. 
tion, which we are going to refer to, are ten in number. 

The first change of any note which took place after the restara- 
tion was in November of the first year of Keid (1867), when the 
offices of Sessh6, Kuanbaku and Tai-shégun were abolished and 
three kinds of offices called the Sésai, Gijo, and Sanyo were insti- 
tuted. The second was in January, 1868, when the above 
were divided into eight offices, namely Séaai (Council of State), 
Jingi Jimu (Religion), Naikoku Jimu (Interior), Guwaikoku Jimu 
(Foreign), Kaigun Jimu (Navy), Rikugun Jimu (Army), Kuaikei 
Jimu (Finance), Ketho Jimu (Judicial), Seido Rio (Legislature). The 
third was in April of the same year. On this occasion the above 
offices were reformed to Gisei Kuan (Council of State), Gidsei Kuan 
(Executive), Jingi Kuan, Kuwaikei Kuan, Gummu Kuan (War), 
Guoaikoku Kuan and Keiko Kuan. The fourth was in May, 1869, 
when the Gisei was abolished, and the offices of Gijo and Sanyo 
instituted. The fifth took place in July of the same year, 
when all titles of the officials were reformed. The Gidései was then 
done away with and and replaced by Daijé Kuan and all the other 
offices were reformed as follows: Jingi Kuan, Mimbusho (Interi- 
or), Okurasho, Hiyobusho (War), Keibusho (Judicial), Kunaisho and 
Guaimusho. The sixth was in August of the same year, official 
ranks being all reformed. The seventh was in July 1871. A re- 
form took place in the Daijé Kuan, the Sei-In, set apart for the 
meeting of the Daijé Daijin and the Sangi ; the U-Jn and Sa-In 
were established, and the Afimbusho done away with. The seventh 
was in August of the same year when the classes of officials were 
settled at fifteen grades, and the offices of Sadaijin and Udaijin 
were established. The eighth was in January, 1872, when a great 
reform took place in the functions of the various Government de- 
partments, In October, the Saihansho, and in November, the 
Naimusho were established. The ninth change took place in April 
1875, the Sa-Jn and U-Jn being abolished, and the Genro-Jn and 
Daishiu-Jn instituted, and the tenth was made, as we all know, a 
short time ago, in accordance with the Imperial decree of the 4th 
January. 


The aboveis a brief sketch of the great changes during the past ten 
years. Of course many of minor importance have taken place in the 
lesser departments, aud in the Aen and Fu, but for want of space we 
have given merely a brief outline. We remark that each change 
causes an increase of officers, but this very likely is accounted 
for by our Government’s desire to make the foundations sub- 
stantial. The Government, with eagerness, acquires western 
ideas, and tries to act in accordance with them; in so doing its 
duties increase, and its officers must necessarily increase in pro- 
portion to the duties. But we do not approve of the increas- 
ing number of ofticials, though this has probably been remedied 
by the recent reforms. But again, cannot matters be gradually 


‘improved without such frequent changes which do undoubtedly 


such frequent changes in the (Government; one ottice instituted | mislead the people? It does not seem possible, and yet there 
and another abolished; a law issued to-day and repealed to- | must be some secret cause which urges the (iovernment to act 
morrow, that there seems to be no end to them. Surely there in this manner. 

is something very strange in all this. Ask any man what he | Such reason must indeed be a forcible one, as the changes are 
thinks of the state of Government to-day, he will surely say made by experienced officials, only after mature deliberation, so 
that it is a busy one. The words ‘ Reform” and ‘ Abolition” , that we cannot for a@ moment accuse the Government of heed- 
are getting familiar to many a farmer who has never read a lessness! ! 
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Nothing should be thoughlessly done, and in all its reforms a 
Government must look well to this. In acting in this way, the 
officials doubtless cherish some well grounded hope for the fu- 
ture, and we can only trust that these constant institutions, 
abolitions and reforms, will not cause confusion in the Government. 


travel, she encountered a gale of wind uot very long after 
leaving Yedo Bay, and obeyed its impulses so playfully 
during twenty-four hours, that most of my fellow 
passengers were plunged into the miseries of sea-sickness, 
and we were glad to put into the harbour of Metoya on 
the second night, which we passed in grateful calm. The 
next day and night were spent in reaching to Kobe, where 
we anchored ou Friday morning in weather which hardly 
looked promising for the coming occasion. 

There is so much to see at Kiydéto, that time is be- 
grudged at Kobe for all but necessary duties, and I was 
glad to find myself on Saturday afternoon at Nakamura- 
ya's ten-house in the old capital, with some hours to spend 
in sight-seeing. Kiydto has been so much visited and 
described of late, that there seems no necessity for repe- 
tition which might be tedious. But every visitor must be 
struck with the number and stateliness of the temples which 
abound in the city, the beauty of the temple-grounds and 
groves, their enchanting calm, and what seemed to me 
the more than ordinary reverence of the casual worship- 
pers who are encountered at their devotions. I doubt, 
however, if anything of that magnificence of decoration 
can be found in Kiyéto which distinguishes Shiba, and spe- 
cially Nikko. ‘The temples are of very grand and impos- 
ing exterior, and contain images, idols, paintings and 
wood-carvitigs of high antiquity and interest. But I saw 
nothing of the beautiful design, the exquisite harmony of 
colouring, or indeed the richness of ornamentation which 
distinguish the shrine of Shdéguns. Not the less, how- 
ever, are these temples well worth a careful visit and re- 
verentexploration. For the most part they are far older than 
those just referred to, and while their general architectural 
characteristics and proportions are the same, their antiquity 
enhanced their merit in my eyes, and I willingly sub- 
mitted to the absence of the decoratiou which I missed for 
the enhanced pleasure which the thought of their great 
age, yet unimpaired condition, afforded me. I can well 
imagine that in the spring time, when the cherry-trees 
are in blossom, and the temple grounds are gay with the 
young green of the year, Kiydto is extremely attractive 
and agreeable, and that a fortnight might be spent there 
with the greatest satisfaction and profit. The city and 
neighbourhood abound with objects of interest, the hills 
in the vicinity are high enough to afford and reward an 
exhilarating climb, the potteries and keramic collections 
present an endless field for observation and study, and I 
doubt whether any city in Japan would better repay in- 
telligent examination. Nor would it be less attractive in 
autumn, when nature is preparing to cast her summer 
garb, and the red leaf of the maple lends colour and rich- 
ness to every garden and grove of the city. But neither 
in summer nor wiuter is Kiydto attractive. In the former 
the heat is most oppressive, in the latter the cold is 
quite as trying, and under both conditions sight-seeing 
loses half its attractions. 

Sunday was a most unpromising day. The mist 
which had hung indolently over the city during the 
morning, turned into snow, which fell incessantly during 
the afternoon, and melting as it fell, rendered walking so 
disagreeable as practically to forbid it. ‘Tea-house life in 
Japan in fine warm weather is not without many charms. 
Through the open slides of his room the traveller may 
watch that Joyous Life of which Sir Charles Dilke writes 
so prettily and happily. There is- movement and colour, 
play and laughter everywhere. But when cold compels 
the closing of the slides, and the clouds are dark and 
lowering, the imprisonment becomes the very acme of 
tedium. The view of all external life is obstructed by the 
absence of glass, and such light as the paper slides admit 
makes the reading of anything but very large print im- 
possible. The books of familiar companionship refuse 
their solace, and in vain is amusement sought from Elia 
ov Boswell. ‘The hours which usually fly so much too 
tust, hang heavily and wearily, there is no possible source 
of distraction, and such poor beguilement of the time as a 
meal affords is liable to be sadly marred by the eeceutrici- 
ties of cooks whose dishes present every conceiveable kind 
of culinary discord. My quarters happened to be adjacent 
to aroom in which an entertainment of gryshas* was 
to be given, aud shortly after dinner the twang of 









































On CULTIVATING THE PoWERS OF THE MIND. 
(‘‘ Héchi Shimbun,” 27th January.) 

On viewing mountains and valleys ina strange country, our 
thoughts are excited and recall the scenes of home. On meeting an 
old friend our mind immediately reflects upon events which had 
passed between us in the days long past. But although such 
scenes and events may be deeply impressed upon our minds, 
unless something occurs to recall them to our memory, the past 
is not always present with us. 

When a person sees a fine piece of cloth, he immediately thinks 
of the great labour that must have been required to produce it, 
and then he meditates upon the means by which such cloths can 
be obtained. Or let him see a magnificent building, or anything 
finer than he is ordinarily accustomed to contemplate, and imme- 
diately his imagination is excited, and the spirit of ambition arises 
in hisheart. This proves that the minds of men do not actively 
work without exciting causes. Stagnant water is of no use, 
but when forced to flow, itcan be made to render service to men. 
And so it is with the mind; though the quality of the intellect be 
good, it is worthless unless forced into action by surrounding 
influences. The only difference between men of learning and 
those of ordinary capacity, is that the former has a greater 
number of causes to excite his thinking faculties than the lat- 
ter. There are numbers of men whose minds are capable of 
reasoning and comprehending, but from the absence of any ex- 
citing influence they never use the powers with which they 
have been endowed. For those men who have no minds to 
exercise we have no sympathy, regarding them as natural 
idiots, but we feel grieved for those whose minds remain unde- 
veloped from the absence of those surroundings which would 
rouse them into action. 

Let us now ask what are the best influences to excite the 
thinking faculties. They are books, newspapers, good friends 
and teachers. Let the people take pains to surround themselves 
with these, for as long as our towns and villages are without 
such aids to enlightenment, they are far below the civilization 
of other countries. It is sad to think that so many around us 
should pursue their path of life, without ever using the mental 
faculties with which they have been endowed. 
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THE STATE OPENING OF THE RAILWAY 
BETWEEN HIOGO AND KIOTO. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


LTHOUGH the section of Railway opened formally 
by the Mikado on Monday last has been in opera- 
tion for some months, it was fitting that some state cere- 
monial should mark the completion of a work which has 
carried into the ancient capital of the monarchs of Japan, 
one of the prime agents in the promotion of that new order 
of things, which has happily marked the reign of the pre- 
sent Sovereign. It was therefore determined that oppor- 
tunity should be taken of the Mikado’s intended visit to 
Kiyéto, to celebrate the completion of the line in such a 
manner as to indicate the importance of the work, and the 
interest felt in it by His Majesty. With this view, prepa- 
tions were ordered to be made for a state ceremonial of 
unusual magnificence, at which the Representatives of the 
Treaty Powers were invited to be present, and the great 
officers of state were ordered to attend. Accommodation 
was also provided for the representatives of the native and 
foreign press, and every preparation was made befitting 
the importance of the occasion. 

The Mikado and his suite embarked on the 24th ult. for 
Hidgo, in order to spend some few days in the ancient capi- 
ital of his ancestors previous to the ceremonial. On the Ist 
inst. the Meiji Maru, the uew tender belonging to the Light- 
house Department, left to convey the Foreign Represent- 
atives to the same port, and other guests of the Government 
left on the Thabor in the Wednesday evening of last 
week. ‘The weather was such as is usuai at this Gime of 
year, days of calm alternating with a brisk breeze, the 
sun gracious or distant as suits the caprice of the season, 
and the temperature varying with his humour. So far 
as the Zhabor ig concerned, in which it was wy lot to 
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the samisen and tattoo of the small drum used on 
these occasions made me tremble for the prospects 
ofthe evening. Before long, the company—which was 
distinguished—had assembled, the preliminary tuning was 
over (and I am bound to say that this is not a whit worse 
than that of an amateur band of European enthusiasts) 
and the evening’s performance began. I am unfortuately 
deficient in that large catholicity of sentiment which ena- 
bles some Europeans to sit patiently through several 
hours of Japanese music and dancing. The one is as in- 


tolerable to my ears as is the other to my sight. A false 
gamut, andthe perpetual recurrence of an imperfect 


fourth, which is the only attempt at harmony I can detect, 
are quite enough to forbid all possibility of pleasure from 
the music. ‘The dancing, however, is far worse. It con- 
sists, as many of my readers know, of a variety of the 
most ungraceful contortions into which the human body 
can be thrown. There is no lithesome or easy play of the 
limbs, the feet are perpetually crossed, the toes, being 
turned inwards, no smile is permitted to play on the face, 
which is painted a ghastly pearl white, aud though the 
fan is occasionally used with something approaching to 
grace and archness, the whole ideal of the movements of 
the dancer is as fulse and displeasing as anything can 
possibly be. It is only fair, however, to add, that the 
severest propriety is maintained throughout the perform- 
ance, and an art which all the world over has been 
seriously, and not without reason, upbraided for its equi- 
vocal tendencies, is not, now at all events, open to this 
reproach in Japan. On the other hand, as I have said, 
it is absolutely wanting in all approach to grace, beauty or 
poetry of motion. The entertainment was prolonged into 
the small hours of the morning, and broke up with a 
boisterous hilarity very trying to the tempers of those who 
had long before sought refnge in sleep from the twanging 
and tattoo of the musical instruments, and the dreadful 
quavering which constitutes Japanese singing. 

The sunshine which the English call Queen’s weather, 
and which all nations believe to be the metcor ological 
prerogative of their sovereigns, was not wanting on Monday 
morning. The air was keen, the sky clear, the snow lay 
lightly on the ground, and at an early hour the whole city 
was astir to enjoy the event of the day. 


The Station at Kiydto was gaily decorated with in- 
numerable streamers, flags and banners. ‘The columus 
supporting the upper story were twined with evergreens, 
or ornamented with devices showing the skill and taste 
for which the Japanese are so remarkable. In front of 
the building a pavilion had been erected extending some 
forty or fifty feet into the open space in front, the floor 
carpeted, and the back wall enriched with tapestries, chiefly 
of native needlework. Yet, among them, I observed two 
of foreign origin, probably presents made to some former 
sovereign from one or other of the European courts. Both 
were of classical story ; one obviously represented the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia; the other suggested several incidents 
of Greek lore, though I could not undertake with any cer- 
tainty to affix it to any one of them. At the back wasa 
raised dais, supporting a handsome chair of state, and sur- 
mounted with a rich canopy. On the other side of the 
road, and opposite the pavilion, was a spacious stand put 
up to accommodate the sightseers, and conveniently 
arranged to enable them to witness the entire ceremony. 
Shortly after nine o'clock many Japanese officials of 
various departments of the public service, dressed 
rich uniforms of European fashion, together with the 
foreign officials of the Railway department, mustered on 
the platform. Then arrived the Diplomatic Body, led by 
Sir Harry Parkes as Doyen. The members, with the 
exception of Count F¢, were in full official dress and wore 


the decorations of the various orders presented to them 
by their own or other sovereigns. Count Fé, the 


Italian Minister, wore the uniform of the Regiment of 
Hussars of which he is the colonel. The streets were 
lined with troops, and crowded with the loyal citizens of 
KXiy oto. 

At half-past nine a movement was noticeable down the 
Jong street to the left of the station which leads from the 
palace, and the rapid advance of an escort of cavalry 
showed that the emperor was approaching. In a few 
moments the horsemen swept past the building, aud the 
Jmperial carriage, drawn by two tall bays, deposited his 
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Majesty and the Lord Chamberlain who was in attend- 
ance at the foot of the steps leading to the pavilion. A 
second carriage conveyed their “Tmper ial Highnesses, 
Arisugawa-no-Miya and Yamashima-no-Miya, uncles of 
the Mikado, and a third four members of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Kido, Controller of the Household, Mr. Yamagata, 
Minister of War, Mr. Ito Minister of Public Works, 
and Mr. Kawamnra, Vice-Minister of Marine. Other 
carriages were filled with officials of the Household or 
officers attached to other departments. As the Emperor 
advanced upon the platform the Diplomatic Body came 
forward, and Sir Harry Parkes addressed a few words 
of welcome to him. Then, preceded by his Chamberlain, 
the Minister of Public Works, and the Chief Commissioner 
of Railways, he proceeded to the platform of the line, 
where the Imper ial train was drawn up which was to convey 
the party, and stepped into his state carriage, the band play- 
ing the national anthem. QOnthis beautitul carriage great 
skill and taste have been lavished. It is constructed very 
solidly of the finest wood richly Inequered, and surmounted 
by an entablature displaying all the resources of the carver’s 
and gilder’s art. The interior, which is very spacious, is 
lined with blue satin and rep, richly carpeted, and furnish- 
ed with luxurious seats and tables. A door at the back 
leads into a lavatory compactly and ingeniously disposed. 
When Ilis Majesty and the high officers of state had 
taken their seats, snd the whole party, which was very 
numerous, had found accommodation, the signal was given, 
and the train moved forwards, the band playing a lively 
air, aud the artillery, which was ranged on the outer side 
of the line, firing a royal salute. The train, which was 
conducted, as is usual on such oceasions, by the Engineer- 
in-Chief, Mr. R. V. Boyle C.S.I., ran rapidly down to 
Osaka, a distance of 27 miles. The villagers along the 
line everywhere mustered to see the train pass, and at the 
stations, which were decorated with flags and evergreens, 
the school children of the district were drawn up to wit- 
ness the sight and catch a passing glimpse of their Sov- 
ereign, nor was there anything in the day’s proceedings 
prettier than these lines of happy, rosy, chubby faces. On 
arriving at Osaka, His Majesty and suite alighted, and 
were conducted to another pavilion in front of the station, 
where preparations had been made similar to those in 
Kiyéto. Atatimely moment the Governor of Osaka, a 
man of singularly fine presence and dignified bearing, 
advanced in front of the officials of the Fu to the foot of 
the throne, and read an address of welcome and congratu- 
lation to His Majesty, who replied in a short form handed 
to him by his Chamberlain. [He was then conducted back 
to his carriage and the train nyvain started for Kobe, 
which was reached shortly before noon. FHere the vessels 
in harbour were all gaily dressed, the French flag ship 
Atalante fired a roy: al salute, aud her fine band, drawn up 
in the station, and subsequently in the station grounds, 
contributed to the pleasure of the day by playing some 
excellent music in a manner only (oo rare in this country. 
His Majesty was received with loud cheers by the foreign- 
ers who were assembled in the station, and scemed much 
gratified with the enthusiastic reception they gave him. 
We have omitted to state that the Emperor seemed in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, took the greatest interest in the 
whole proceedings and expressed a strong sense of the 
gratification he derived from them. 


In a convenient place near the station a pavilion had 
been erected similar to those in Osaka and Kiyéto, and 
to this Tis Majesty was again conducted, followed by his 
suite, the Diplomatic Body and the rest of the party. 
The proceedings here were more formal and protracted. 
Kirst, the Diplomatic Body advanced and Sir Harry 
Parkes, as Doyen, delivered the following address to the 
Mikado:— 


“On the part of the Corps Diplomatique, | beg to express to Your 
Majesty the sincere pleasure which it affords us to participate in 
the interesting ceremony of the opening of a new line of railway 
to the ancient capital of Your Majesty’s realm. 

The invitation to be present on this eveasion, with which Your 
Majesty has graciously honored us, furnishes an unmist: tkeable sien 
of the friendship which marks Your Maiesty’s relations with the 
Sovereigns and Presidents whom we have the honor to represent. 
But this is not the only meaning which that invitation conveys. 
It shows that Your Majesty is) sensible that a yreat industrial 
enterprise, Which so nearly aflects the weliare of many of Your 
Majesty's subjects, affects also the interests of the foreigners who 
are resident in this land, and who will always gladly join with 
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those works of industry 


Your Majesty’s people in promee cs WR ier ata y 
rotherhood of nations an 


and peace which contribute to the 
to their mutual profit and prosperity. 

‘“‘In the case of the acta work now inaugurated by Your Ma- 
jesty, both native and foreign interests are so closely allied, 
that it is evident that our wishes for its success can scarcely be 
second to those which are entertained by Your Majesty, Your 
Government, and Your people. (rreat difficulties attend the earlier 
construction of railway works in any country, and the way in 
which these difficulties have been overcome in the present instance 
reflects high credit upon all concerned. But we may be permit- 
ted to add that the event of to-day marks an epoch in the 
of Japan, for it furnishes a durable record of those new relations 
which she has established with the world; it isa proof of her design 
to advance as other nations have advanced, and also of the intelli- 

nce and practical capacity of the people; and it shows how close- 
fy Your Majesty identities Yourself with the interests of Your 
people and how willing Your Majesty and Your Government 
labour to promote the national progress of Your nation. 

‘These, may it please Your Majesty, are the sentiments which 
animate my colleagues and myself in uniting with your loyal 
subjects in offering our congratulations on this occasion. Most 
cordially do we join with Your Majesty in wishing success to the 
Hiigo, Osaka, and Kidto Railway, and to all the efforts that may 
be made by Your Majesty's Government to provide Your country 
with such means of communication and transport, whether by Rail 
or Road, as may be best suited to its advancing requirements. ” 


His Majesty made a brief reply, which was translated 
by an official of the Court, thanking the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives for their congratulations. The Governor of 
Hidgo then advanced and read an address of welcome to 
the Emperor to which His Majesty replied in a few words. 
Sir Harry Parkes then presented Mr. Brassey, M.P., 
and Mr. Freer; Mr. Bingham presented Commander 
Marvin of the U. S. Sloop Alert, and M. St. Quentin 
presented Admiral Véron, and the Captains of the 
Atalante and La Clocheterie. 

Luncheon was then announced, and the Mikado took his 
seat of the head of the table which had been laid for him 
and his immediate suite, the other guests being accom- 
modated in another room. In both, the entertainment 
was ample and excellent. 

At 2 o’clock the train started on the return journey for 
Kiyéto, arriving there at 4 p.m. On alighting from the 
carriage His Majesty was agnin conducted to the pavilion, 
and taking his place before the throne, in a few words de- 
clared the line open for traffic. ‘This concluded the public 
ceremony, and His Majesty stepped into his carriage and 
drove off, accompnnied by his officers of state and escorted 
by a troop of laucers, the band playing and buglers call- 
ing the troops into column. 

Subsequently to this, Mr. Cargill, Director of Railways, 
and Mr. Boyle, Engineer in Chief, were summoned to the 
palace and there presented to the Emperor, who said a 
few gracious words to each of them, thanking them for 
their services and bidding them farewell upon the termi- 
nation of their duties. 

In the evening the two Imperial Princes who had 
accompanied His Majesty throughout the day, entertained 
the Foreign Representatives at dinner. 

At 6.15 a special train left Kiydto for Osaka, to convey 
the guests invited by the Minister of Public Works to a 
banquet given at the Municipal Hall to the Railway of- 
ficials and others. On arriving at the station, where a 
plentiful supply of jimrikishas had been ordered to be in 
attendance, all the guests drove tothe Town-hall, a large 
handsome building erected recently for the transaction of 
the business of the wv, on plans which, with some altera- 
tions of purely Japanese origin, were made by Major 
Kinder, the late Master of the Mint. In the main room 
in the left wing of the building, covers had been laid on 
two parallel tables for about eighty guests, who soon 
assembled to do justice to the entertainment. The Minis- 
ter of Public Works took the head of one table, with the 
Governor of Osaka on his right aud Mr. Cargill on his left; 
the chair of the other table was occupied by Mr. Inouyé 
Masaru, Chief Commissioner of Railways, supported by 
Mr. Boyle on his right. On the conclusion of the dinner 
His Excellency the Minister of Publie Works rose and 
proposed in Japanese, and subsequently in English, the 
health of His Imperial Majesty the Tenno of Japan, which 
was drunk with full honours. fe subsequently proposed 
the health of the Grovernor of Osaka. [lis Excellency, 
however, was forecd by a severe cold caught dur- 
ing the day’s proceedings to trausfer his chairmanship to 
Mr. Inouye Masaru, whose admirable mastery of English, 
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the honours with entire success, and if his modesty induced 
him on one or two occasions to depute his duties to others, 
I can assure him that there was no need for the 
substitution, as he acquitted himself admirably, wanting 
neither the knowledge of forms requisite for the occasion, 
nor words in which to give them outward and appropriate 
expression. The health of the Railway officials was druuk, 
with all honours, and responded to by Mr. Boyle, who 
spoke of the valuable assistance he had received from the 
entire staff, and specially from Mr. England, and the 
hearty co-operation and support he had experienced from 
the Minister of Public Works and the Chief Commissioner. 
The henlth of Mr. Cargill was afterwards proposed and 
duly responded to. And other toasts followed in due — 
succession. ‘The evening broke up after a very agreeable 
entertainment, and a special train conveyed to their desti- 
nation those who desired to return to Kobe. 


Thus terminated a day memorable in the modern an- 
nals of this country—a day which proved how complete- 
ly the events of the past ten years have destroyed the 
spirit which had hitherto been dominant in Kiydto, and 
which placed the Sovereign of the country prominently be- 
forehis people, as the active participator in, and even lea- 
der of that movement. Surrounded by many who had for- 
merly been closely identified with the old régime, and 
with others who had brought about the new, the Emperor 
stood before the people of his ancient capital, the visible 
sign of the change, and yet representing the unbroken 
unity of the exalted office he fills. Many as have been 
the pageants witnessed by the temples, shrines and pagodas 
with which the loyalty or superstition of former ages has 
enriched Kiyéto, never before had they seen one of such 
deep significance and ample promise. It bore witness to 
i. change more marked and complete than any which has 
been exhibited, so far as human records testify, in the 
history of the world—a change which, though chiefly 
due to exterual causes, has been brought about by little 
external pressure, and with a minimum of distress and dis- 
turbance to those who have been or will be benefited by it. 


It remains only for us to bear witness to the complete 
success of the whole ceremonial, the details of which were 
arranged with admirable order and propriety, and carried 
out without a single accident, or mishap of any kind. The 
plans were exclusively of Japanese origin, and of Japan- 
ese execution. Yet so carefully were they conceived, on 
so excellent a model, and so admirably were they carried 
out, that success attended every part of them. Nor can 
the care bestowed upon the guests of the Government be 
too highly praised or gratefully acknowledged. ‘The for- 
eign Representatives were treated with every attention 
and distinction which hospitality and a studied courtesy 
could suggest or contrive. ‘They were housed and enter- 
tained as became the guests of a bountiful monarch, and 
no observance or provision was omitted which their rank 
or comfort demanded. Similar kindness and attention, 
made all the more acceptable by graceful personal courte- 
sies, was displayed towards guests less distinguished. 





A telegrain says that news has been received at New York from 
Mexico to the 13th inst. stating that ex-Chief Justice Iglesias had 
declared himself President of the Republic and formed a Government 
at Ganajuato. Troops were moving against himn.—Pall Mall Guasette, 





There has been discovered in New Orleans, the Picayune of that city 


says, “The last Supper,” painted by Raphael shortly before his death, 


inthe year 1520. The painting has been rudely cut from its original 
frame and adjusted to one of smaller capacity. Under a fold was found 
Raphael’s monogram. 





The Athenrum says that no students have yet offered themselves to 
Dr. Legge, the Professor of Chinese at the University of Oxford, but it 
is expected that the lectures which the reverend gentleman is about to 
deliver will bring some. 





Mr. Ruskin, the ¢Aenaum says. is occupied at Venice in studies fo 
the completion of a supplementary volume to “ The Stones of Venice,” 
a work in which he has made considerable progress. Mr. Ruskin is like- 
Wise occupied in the preparation of a work which cannot but be highly 
acceptable to students and visitors iu Venice, being a sort of art-guide 


coupled with bis native good humour, enabled him to dot or art-histury of the Mislyr-pieces existing in the city, 
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en : ‘ 
A FEW MORE FACTS CONCERNING THE | We ourselves take this opportunity of most gratefully ac- 
LATE MOST EXTRAORDINARY AND knowledging the uniforin courtesy of all the Consular 
INTERESTING DISCOVERY. officers, and we know well, that in so doing, we only echo 


lace i the public seutiment upon the same subject. We believe 

We regret exceedingly that we are unable to place 1M Jihat the body is to be re-interred on ‘Tuesday next ; this 
the hands of our readers this week, a transcript of any fltime in a fitter and more becoming situation than that 
the papers found upon the body lately discovered in YO-] from which it was uncarthed. 

ry*1_° ie Ps : * e414 . is as é e . . ° 

kohama. ‘This is the more to be deplored, inasmuch as! ‘There is nothing more to be said upon this interesting 
we had looked forward ourselves to their production, not | affair ; everything is now known which ever can be known 
only as an intellectual morsel likely to satisty, in some de- 


Bendy? about it, and soon the matter will have been forgotten. 
gree, the natural appetite of the community for news, but] We think it our duty, however, before finally dismissing it 
also as a means whereby certain very disturbing rumours 


ice é : : to tuke advantage of the occasion to make a few remarks 
rife in the settlement might receive their guetus. 


‘ a gc to which the demeanour of the public in regard to it has 
The fact is, however, that the handwriting of the MS S givenrise. Wedo this with, be it understood, the greater 
is so crabbed and illegible, and the erasures, corrections, 


relnetnnee, inasmuch as in so doing we are handling, as it 
and interlineations so numerous and perplexing, as to 


: were, the human heart. That so delicate an organism re- 
render it absolutely necessary, in the first place, to have 


: ; Wi hi quires the tenderest of manipulation we are well aware, 
fair and readable copies of them prepared. When this }and we (rust, therefore, if we seem to grasp it somewhat 
has been done, the work is, after all, only in its earliest 


ileal roughly, we shall be acquitted of any intention to produce 
stage, so to speak, for ee un : ue ley AYE} pain. We allude in this figurative way, of course, to the 
couched is so quaint and all put obsolete, t int it has to be amazing and incredible rumours which have lately passed 
altered so as to meet the requirements of modern readers. 


3-{eurrent in the settlement, but more particularly to the 
Added to which—we are obliged in self defence to mention | Jatest, 
what otherwise perhaps we might have left unsaid—there| The extraordinary tendency of the human wind: 
overflowing measure of abusive language in these papers, | terest to theologians and psychologists. Profound thinkers 
(we fear that the writer was aman of an exceedingly |_such as Herbert Spencer—have endeavoured by the 
violent disposition) that a very constant use of the prun-| process of elimination to divest it layer by layer, so to 
ing knife is necessitated in their preparation. All this speak, of the different biases by which it is known to be 
requires judgment, and necessarily makes a considerable 


: influenced, in the hope that they would arrive at last at 
inroad upon our time, already sufficiently pre-occupied. | the naked essence itself, and by such means succeed in 
Hence the unavoidable delay. 


| : tracing out the proper orbit in which it moves, noting 
We promised in our last issue to keep the public fully 


j carefully, the while, the laws by which its action is go- 
informed of any new fact which might he brought to light | verned, how it is attracted hither, repelled thither, believ- 
concerning this very mysterious business, nor have we 


soa ne or 2 ing thereby, that any future aberration might as certainly 
forgotten our obligation; but the official enquiry into the 


‘ the} be calculated for and anticipated as that of any of the 
circumstances connected with the discovery of the remains, | Teavenly bodies. Chateaubriand no doubt had some such 
so recently concluded, has placed everybody in the same ; 


"eC idea in his head when he wrote that “ It should be pos- 
position, with regard to the very latest items, as we occupy 


sible to frame a table or chart in which all the given 
ourselves, and makes, of necessity, a further reference to 


imaginable events of the history of a people would be re- 
them a reiteration chiefly, and therefore a work of super-|duced to a mathematical exactness.” Whether such 1 
erogation. 


g ea result will ever be attained, we are not prepared to say ; 

That we have been censured for omitting to make|}ut, that it needs must be arrived at by a most complex 
mention of the ring which was found upon the middle] process is very evident, if we shall ever be able to foresee 
finger of his lefthand, woos of CODES: PES but we and predict the birth of so incredible a beliefias that which 
would plead in extenuatton of this omission, that the posi- 


now holds the community by the ears. The lightest fea- 
tion of the left arm underneath the body effectually con-] thers float the longest, aud we can only suppose that it owes 
cenled it from our view. And whilst we are making 


& lit to its utter want of specific gravity that. the story has not 
confession of our faults, we take the opportunity to admit | Jone ae fallen to the ground and been trampled under foot. 
that we were in error in describing the gold carolus as 


, The lack of sequence in it; the untruth of the conclusions, 
’ 6é , , vee ] ag]] Wh Tlie . . . 

having “a hole in it,” for it has in reality geo. This} drawn from premises as false, and the rapid and mushroom 
may appear to some to be of so litthe moment as to be 


nature of its sudden growth, ought at once to have pro- 
hardly worth recording, but we are xo convineed of the 


_ claimed it for what it’s worth. 
inflexible necessity for a rigid adherence to truth of} ‘The amusing ingenuity of one other canard, however, 
detail in every case such as the present one,—in which the 


the | we cannot forbear to mention before concluding, namely, 
smallest circumstance may turn out to be a connecting 


beeiagh ; id &| the socalled discovery of au embroidered P upon the linen 
link ue chain of discovery—that we give it for what it|of stranger, and the conclusion therefrom that its owner 
ig worth. 


was Psalmanazaar on his way to Formosa. Had this dis- 
The ring—which by the way ts an undoubted an- 


; ; ; 2 covery really been made, and had the initials only stood 
tique, polished in the best fashion in all the ramifica-|as G P, we suspect that no amount of direct evidence to 
tions of its inscription—is really an interesting relic. We 


int : the contrary would ever have disturbed the identity. 
confess to an overpowering curiosity to fathom the| Fortunately the G has not been contended for, and as for 
wystery of its crossed arrows, dividing the stone into four 


ig th the P, it disappears at once when it is revealed that the 
panels, with the cabalistic legend eghen We trust that | stranger had no shirt. 
some ingenious gentleman in our midst, who has devoted 
his time to the study of antiquities, may be induced to 
turn his attention to the deciphering of these characters. 
Advantage might indeed be taken, perhaps, of the oppor- 
tune presence amongst us at this moment of a celebrated 
connoisseur, to have the light of his very great experience 
thrown into this obscure affair. 

The body itself will soou have resolved itself into its 
component * ultimate elements,” and so eseape for ever 
from further observation and conjecture. For whether 
the forees of nature, so long held back, have gathered 
streneth during the temporary ecssation of their operation, 
or the natural processes of disintegration and decay only, 











































TRAVELLERS, Misstonarizs & others, may employ their leisure 
time pleasantly §- profitably, by collecting rare butterflies, Forward 
(freight unpaid,) folded up separately in paper, in cigar boxes. 
Best prices remitted for perfect specimens, Collecting apparatus 
sent fice to those who furnish reference to D. G. RUTHERFORD, 
(Horniman's Museum.) Forest Will, Lonpon. [ADVT. | 


@ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen. I feel ita duty I owe to you to 
express ny zratitude forthe great. benefit I have derived by taking 
*Nortor’s Canemiie Pills. J applied to yeur agent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley 
For the Woovenanied Pills, for wind in the stemaech, from whieh I 
are going On, eerinin itis that remarkable changes have CURR A ge pe of time, oe tried nearly 

arene saves Bye ads Levers remedy preseribed, but withone deriving any whetit at all. e 
Jately made themselves apparcul, We would therefore | tating two botdes of vour valuable Vills Twas quite ae ay 
ndvise those who are enrious in such matters, and have ust [ ustal state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of tiga 
‘et inspected the remains, to do so without delay, They Baa ES Nene ei one Uy ee enn 

all {i | tl t lifli ‘1 lti - will he t] ae 7 | wa iv . | LO Le PoC HS Oe NOUKRTON 8 CAMOMILE PILL, 
will find that no aiuicuitics ivowh In their way. {| January 13, 1877. Ldivg 
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Worrespondence. 





MRS. BROWN IN JAPAN. 


To THe HeEpiTor or THE “JAPAN WEAKLY MALE.” 
Grand Otel, 8th Febuwary, 1877. 


Mrs. Brown presents her compliment to the Heditor 


of the Male, and will feel much obligated if yon will 


read my letter attentive, as is 9 stranger in a furrin’ 
though no stranger to you Mr. Heditor as 
well I know, being a gentleman, as is all your other 
readers, and cannot be hignorant of measI am aweer 


land, 


some people calls a “gossipin old thing,” which them 
as sayS 80 oughter cast their own eyes into the moat, 
as the saying is, for my gossipin aint nothin’ to Yoko- 


hammer which is the gossipest place, and which you must 


hexcuse me, it aint no business of any of your good 
ladies, as 1s not as bad as men, why I come to this 
dropsy-turvy country, as left Brown in San Francisco, 
all throngh Mrs. Elkins’ second floor lodger’s husband’s 
sister, as blood is thicker than water as the sayin’ is, and 
married a Japanese Dammyo as lodged next. door, and, was 
a learnin’ the English langwidge with a bad cough, as 
give her two beautiful chrystial ear drops, as white as di- 
monds and twice as valuble, which Dammyo is his title and 
his nature, as have often ’eard her father supply the 
epitaph, when he didn’t come back, being called away 
by the Micoon to take the place of Prime Minister, and 
thinks he must have cut ’isself into ten thousand pieces, 
as I ’earall the Dammyos is obligated to do before they die, 
as shows that they never done nothin’ disgraceful, and 
get large pensions, and so determined to come and look 
for ’im, as is too young to go trapesing about the world 
by ’erself and so left Brown in San Franciseo to look 
after ’is shares, as is a old school feller of O’Brien’s as 
as put ’im up to a thing or two, and come on ’ere to look 
for er ’usband, as is likely to ave bin deceived by an ’eathen. 


And I must say the perlitness of every body on board the 
City of Peking, as is Americans, and is always as perlite 
to. old ladies as to young ones, and can travel alone in 
their country, and no need of a he-scort, as the sayin’ is, 
which is a national tray, as is also Japanese, which Mrs. 
Billins had ’one asshe used only ’igh days and ’olidays and 
said it were lacker, which was beautiful black and shiny 
and gold flowers,and I shall buy a set before I leaves, 
unless the Dammyo gives me a gold one for taking 


care of “is wife as is their custom, which I am told: 


takes care of several of their own, though not s0 bad 
as Mormons, and don’t wonder, as is such little things, 
and takes three to make one good sized woman; as the 
sayin’ is, but will probably okject, being English, with an 
orfal temper when put up, and likely to make it ’ot for 
the Dammyo when she finds ’im, as is twice ’is size and 
cause hemotion in his ’arem, but as I tell her being in 
Turkey must do as Turkeys do, as the sayin’ is. 

Bat this ain’t what I’ve got to say, but ’as a ready pen 
when I ’as somethin’ to write about, though ’ard writin’ it 
is with two broken shins and a spraned thumb, which 
nothin’ is better than Jaudanum and the white of a hegg 
and takes out the soreness wonderful. 

Of course I ain’t one o’ them women as expecs to find 
the Mile End Road in the desserts of Afriky, but what I say 
is ‘if you can’t afford a lamp in your passage, dont leave 
the coal skuttle on the stairs for your visitors to fall over, 
which is what I want to talk about Mr. Heditor, not 
avin been brought up to consider good manners, though 
always savin’ and not likin’ to see people extravagant, 
thongh I do think that if their bizness is so bad, as can’t 
afford to pay for lights to put into the lamp posts, they 
better shat up sh’ p, which is shameful to see themselves 
beaten by the natives, which I am not surprised at, as is a 
people immergin’ from darkness as the sayin’ is. 

So I says to ’er “ My denr, ’owever are we to set about 
findin’ this ’usband of yours” as we found were not 
Prime Minister, through the name being different. 

“Oh! Mrs. Brown” she says’ “ I think we ’ad better 
go and call on the Micoon.” 

So I made inquiry, but found that he ’ad gone to open 
a Ralerode, with a lovely carridge made of gold 
and hamber, decorated with chrysamthums, which is a 
beautiful flower as Mrs. Bewlay and I once went to see 
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in the Temple Gardings, though a foggy day, and the white 
ones very smutty with the blacks which was dreadful. 

So I says, “ My dear, I think we ought to hadvertise ” 
and I asked the clark what was the best paper for an 
abandoned female who wanted to find her lost Dammyo. 

Says he, “I should think the Afale; as as got a new 
heditor, as is known to Le a tender ’arted gentleman and 
very fond of the ladies, and will give you h’every informa- 
tion.” 

Says I, “I'll puta advertisement in to-morrow. mornin’.” 

“ Tt’s too late to-night” "he says, ‘ cos the office is shut, 
but you can go to is ’ouse on the ’ill.” 

“ Certainly” says I “ which is the way” ? 

“You better take a ginricky’ ” says he.’ 

“Thank you young man,” says I, “I prefer mine with 
peppermint, which though now and then, I ’ave found a 
small drop soothing, when much put about but never 
exceeding, though once overcome, when forgetful. But 
I found he meant a preambulator, which am not a hinfant 
in harms, and can’t abide to turn my fellow creturs into 
beasts of burden, though ’aving once or twice ridden on 
a donkey on’Amstead ‘Eath, still very different when 
puttin’ them in the shafts, and not whatI call pleasin’ 
to the heye or helevatin’ to the hanimals. | 


So says I, “ No thank you, I’d rather walk.” 

“Then I’ll send a boy with you” he says quite perlite, 
But lor! When I got out on the Bung, as you call the 
place oppossite the sea, it blew that strong, that the lantern 
couldn’t keep alight, and the boy had only his night 
gown on, that showed his legs, that I couldn’t abear to 
take him out in the cold. 

So I says’ ‘“‘ Take me over the bridge and show me the 
road and run back to bed, for you'll catch your death 
as sure as if you was a Christian.” 

So he takes me over the bridge and he says, “’ Hundred 
leven, topside, all right,” and then he makes a most perlite 
bow and says” ‘“‘oyassame” which means I am told 
“take it easy” ’as is their custom to do at the ’otel. 


Well, it was pitch dark, but the road seemed straight 
and good, and on I goes. I was gettin’ on very well, 
though slightly blowed, as am not so young as I was, and 
rather fleshy, as was said to me by an American lady on 
the steamer, though true, but soundin’ strange to English 
hears. I was walkin’ on, just wonderin’ whether I could n’t 
n’t find a public ’ouse, where I could get three pennor’th, 
with alittle ot water and justa taste of peppermint, as is 
very good for the wind, through eatin’ too many prawns, 
and layin’ a little ’eavy on the stomach, as lam very 
partial to, and large ithan I ever see before, though the 
oysters 18 not 80 good as natives, but too dear in London, 
when I brought both my shins against a plank of wood, 
and fell all asprawl on a ’eap of gravel. 

Well, I wondered where I’d got to, and was ’arf 
stunned, and when I come to, I found I’d tumbled overa 
box full of gravel, which ’ad been putin the middle of 
the road, for some purpus or other that I did not care 
about, but ’ighly dangerous and ill-convenient, and a 
disgrace to a Christian community, let alone an ’eathen, 
without a lantern to show the danger. 

I found I’ad barked both shins pretty badly, beside 
brusing my knees and spranein’ my thumb, and sets my- 
self down to derange my dress and rub my legs, when a 
perliceman in minnerture come up, and takes off his ’at 
quite perlite and says, “ you’re a she’? “ Of course I am 
Sir,” says I, rather sharp, for my shins was paining me 
dredful.” Of course I am, and I’ve done nothin’ to 
make me ashamed of my sect. 

“Oh!” says he “you're a she, alright!” and off he 
walks. [ wonder what he’d a done if I had been an he? 

Well there I sat, quite confuged like, afraid to move 
for fear of tumblin’ over somethin’ else, and every 
thing as black as Kgyp, and not knowin’ wot 
to do, when a gentleman come up in a white lookin’ shay, 
and stops when he see me. 

“Whatis the matter Madam,” says he, in a most pleasant 
voice, which sounded a little like Mike Maloney that 
married Brown’s secord cousin Betsy. “ What is the 
matter, Madam P Can I be of any hassistance ?” 

I told him I’d tumbled over somethink or other and 
couldn’t get back to the ’otel. 

He jumps out of ’is trap, and says with the greatest 
perliteness. “ Let me drive you back, my dear Madam. I 
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see that I ’ave tho honour to address the celebrated 
Mrs. Brown; I little thought that our hintroduction would 
be hunder such circumstances. It is indeed shameful that 
such things should be purmitted by our Munissiple Director- 
ship” (I don’t know what he meant, as I ’ave not yet learn- 
ed any Japanesc, but it must be somethink that don’t work 
as it ought todo). “The box that you ’ave just fallen 
over is only one of many that are filled with gravel, and 
placed for the reparin’ of the roads. Still I must not 
complain against them, as I ’ave now six patients as is 
sufferin’ from tumbles of such nature as your own, and 
from carridges bein’ upset by drivin’ against ’em in the 
dark. Puttin’ aside ’owever pussonal benefit, I think 
it igh time that complaint should be lodged with the 
proper authorities. Allow meto hinspeck the shin. Thank 
you, yes! I must trouble you to take off your stockins. Ah! 
very badly grazed. Well! yes, as you suggest I should 
think landanum and white of hegg about as good a thing 
as you could apply.” 

Then he bid me good night, and all I can say is Mr. 
Heditor, that you ought to be ’appy in Yokohammer, if you 
can always get such a nice well spoken gentleman, asis a 
downright pleasure to suggest anythink to, to doctor your 
shins as smarted ’orrid, and soI made up my mind to let you 
know about ’im, and ask you to do what you can to ’ave 
gravel boxes taken away or lighted up, and if the Dammyo 
should come enquirin’ after Jemimah Hann, please send 
"im down to me, as can’t write any more, bein’ obligated 
to keep my legs in a chair with the cramp. 


Your ’amble Servant, 


MARTHA BROWN. 


Law & Police. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. WiILkINsON, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Friday, February 9th, 1877. 

Hoxerona & SHanauat BANKING CoRPoRATION v. PETER 
GERHARD Hansen. 

Accused was charged with forgery, uttering a forged bank-note und 
conspiring to defraud the prosecutors. 

Mr Dickins appeared as solicitor for the prosecutors, who were 
also represented by Mr A. H.C. Haselwood, Accountant 

Mr Dickins asked leave to alter the charge slightly. He had not 
drawn it up himself, and having just seen it, he would like to improve 
its basis. 

His Honour said a warrant for arrest had been granted on the 
present charge, so that it should not be changed, though another 
might be added and both tried together. 

Mr Dickins said the change he wished to make was perhaps only 
in the form of the charge. Ile would like to show its true basis 
more plainly by saying instead of ‘‘ uttering o Bank note,” “ ut- 
tering a note of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation,’ 
and further to omit “conspiring to defraud the prosecutors ” 
because such was already implied in the rest of the charge. 

His Honour said he would make an addition in charging prisoner 
by saying “with forging, uttering, (and aiding and ubetting in 
forging and uttering) with intent to defruud, a bank-note of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation for $500, and with 
conspiring, with other persons, to forge aud utter such bank-note 
and thereby to defraud.” 

Prisoner asked now many charges there were altogether. 

His Honour said there were three distinct charges, besides the 
charge of “aiding and abetting.” In fuct there were four charges 
in all, His Honour then repeated these at the request of prisoner. 

Mr Dickins then said that the case consisted mainly in the charge 
against prisoner as above stated. A bank note had been pho- 
tographed and coloured,’and had been presented at one of the ex- 
changes in town; had been detected as a forgery by the Chinaman, 
who had informed the Bank of the fact. But as Mr J)ickins had 
not yet become acquainted minutely with the facts of the case, he 
asked the Court to take Mr Haselwood’s evidence, in which they 
would be made known. 

Alfred Henry Charles Haselwood, sworn :—I am acting acconnt- 
ant at the Hongkong und Shanghai Bank, That is not » note of 
our Bank. It is a forgery. The first I knew of this attempt 
was on the evening of Tuesday last, when Mr Walter came to my 
house about eight o’clock, and asked me to accompany him to the 
Bank to confirm his suspicions about « note which the schroff had 
brought up to him us looking suspicious, 
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Prisoner here asked leave to interrupt the proceedings and re- 
quested to know if the case had really begun, His Honour 
anewering in the affirmative, prisoner begged fur an adjournment, 
stating that he had been locked up in jail for the last two or 
three days, and had not known the tenor of the charge till now. 
He wished to employ a legul adviser, and would like to huve Mr 
Ness defend him, Mr Ness was expected from Kobe in a day or 
two, 

The Court, upon being informed that Mr. Ness was already in 
town, resolved, with the consent of all parties, to adjourn the case 
till Monday next, the 12th instant, 





Benoit DE Jun@ v. CuHAnLEs LESTER. 

This was a claim by plaintiff, who is a barber, against defendant 
a musician, for $10, due for shaving him for five months, 

Pluintiff only appeared. 

Consular Constable Hodges sworn, stated : —I served the summons 
in this case on the defendant personally on the morning of the 7th 
instant. He only remarked it was all right. 

Pluintiff, sworn :—I live at No. 118. I am a barber. Defendant 
owes me this $10 for shaving during three months in 1875, and 
two months from November 18th of last year. I charge at the 
rate of $2 » month. He promised to pny me for the first three 
months, and said he was going into the service of the Russian Consul. 
I presented this bill to him and he acknowledged its correctness. 
He has had work for the last six months and therefore must have 
money. , 

Decree for plaintiff for sum claimed and $3 costs, to be pnid 
in ten days. 





Mf, M. Pegxixs v. WALTER HARVEY. 

This was a claim for $40 for work done and materials supplied. 
Neither party appeared, though the Kegistrar informed the Court 
that the plaintiff was told of the time of hearing when he took out 
the summons. 

His Honour ordere:l the cnuse to be struck out. 





Wednesduy, February 7th, 1877. 
Hugh Collet, a seaman, was charged with being drunkand incapable. 
Police-constable Wm. Hazzell, sworn.—A Japanese constable 
brouglit prisoner to the station last night about 10 o'clock, charging 
him with drunkenness. He was very quiet. 
Prisoner did not deny the charge, and had nothing to say for him- 
self. Fined $1 and costs. 





THE MINERAL WEALTH OF JAPAN.* 
By Henry S. Munroe, E.M. 
(The Engineering and Mining Journal. ) 
PRESENT CONDITION OF JAPANESE MINES. 


According to the records of the Mining Office,t there were in 
1874 no less than 1,856 productive mines in Japan, and in the same 
year 637 permite to explore for minerals and metals were granted. 
Of this large number of mines, my own observations lead me to 
believe that not more than four or five per cent. are actively worked ; 
and these few supply sixty to seventy per cent. of the total product 
of the empire. 

The following table gives the mineral product of Japan, for 1874, 
us estimated by Mr. J. G. H. Godfrey, Chief Engineer of the 


Mining Officef : 
MINERAL PRODUCT OF JAPAN.—1874. 

DOG is cx ve duanessiancinvecanessiasces 390,000 tons (2,240 lb.) 
TBO yaoi ses couneweaskeyesdescnieeneen 6,000 _ ,, ze 
GOO Por icssssrsrseseiasvasavesiaceces 3,350 ,, (2,000 1b.) 
Bee LBOG i uisaieea ven vnevindatSiedseusich 207 ,, ‘s 
BSD s cscs cciaveseereehatieeiencea 84 ,, - 

© SUV OY ois vesnctavssincescsnsessvitcsin 312.0U0 oz, troy. ,, 

F (ROL a vavdisnncrecvavesessskeatislexaes 12,000 ,, 55 

8 ae Potrole uu ......cccccsecscecsevceeee 275,000 gallons. 


Compared with the yield of the country in the times of the 
Portuguese and Dutch trade, this tuble shows a great falling off ; 
particularly in the production of gold and silver. This falling off is 
mainly due to two causes, viz. : 

1.—The increased and increasing value of labor. 

2.—The exhaustion, real or practical, of the richer or more easily 
worked deposits. 


* A pauper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
at the Philadelphia meeting, June. 1876. 

¢ Quoted by Mr. PLUNKETT, Mines of Japan, a. 2. 

{Private cominunication. See also Mines of Japan, p. 5, and Offi- 
cial Catalogue, Japanese Section, Phila, 1876, p. 39. 
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1.—The first cause, the rise in the value of labor, is still operative, 
and can be only partially overcome by labor-saving appliances. In 
fact, the value of Jabor lina not yet reached its proper level, and will 
certainly continue to rise for some time to come. This cause alone 
will prerent moet of the abandoned mines from being reopened with 
profit, even with the nid of the most approved methods of mining. 

2.—Many of the best mines of the country have been exhausted 
as far as the lowest natural drainage level; the workings having 
been carried to considerable depths, and the life of the mie pro- 
longed to the utmost limit, by the aid of long drainage tunnels, run 
with great skill, and often requiring the patient work of generations 
for their completion. ‘Lhese mines cannot now be worked for want 
of menns to get rid of the water, the Japanese pumps and water- 
buckets being capable of denling only with sinall quantities of water 
and moderate depths. 

There nre doubtless a number of really valuable mines in the 
country, particularly of silver and of copper, which, fur thie cause, 
either huve been abandoned, or are worked on a small scale in the 
upper levels only. By the use of smull mining pumps, driven by 
ateam or compressed air, most of these mines can easily be reopened 
By the introduction of better tools, skilled labor, improved methods 
of mining, and a more rational system of administration, they can 
be worked with profit. 

In most cases, these mines, if reopened, will not yield large profits, 
owing to changed conditions and the poverty of the deposits. There 
are, however, a few mines which are exceedingly rich, some of which 
are even now jsielding more or less profit, though worked in the 
most cureless and extravagant manner. As a rule, indeed, the richer 
the mine, the greater the mismunngement. These mines, properly 
worked, would undoubtedly prove exceedingly valuable. 

Much has already been dune toward improving the art of mining 
in Japan. Two members of this Institute, Messrs. Blake and 
Pumpelly, who visited that country about fifteen years ago, had the 
honor to introduce the application of powder in mining; and, 
although the miners have but imperfectly mustered its use, they 
have been enabled thereby to undertake many works otherwise 
impossible. 

Other engineers have since visited Japan ; some merely to examine 
and report upon particular mines or districts, some to open mines 
and establish smelting works. 


The Government Mining Office has under its direction a large 
number of mines, four or five of which have resident foreign 
engineers with efficient foreign nssistants. In this way large bodies 
of Japanese miners and furnac. men are being trained, and foreign 
methods and processes introduced in the most effectual manner. 
Incidentally, some of these mines have already been made to yield 
pecuniary profit; eventually, it is expected, all will at lJeust pay 
expenses. Until within a year or so the mines available for these 
governmentnl experiments were, for the most part, those which 
yielded little or no profit by Japanese methods ; the richest mines 
being under the control of private parties. The temporary losses 
resulting from the working of these poor mines will, however, be 
more than balanced by the advantages gained by the the introduction 
of improved mining inethods; and when the operations cf the 
Blining Office are extended to the richer mines which have recently 
come under its control, large pecuniary profits will certainly 
appear. 

All these advantages might, however, be fur better attained, and 
attuined at much less expense, by private enterprise. The capita- 
list, whose fortune is sunk in the imine, demands of the engineer in 
charge a rigid account of every expenditure; and an economy of 
working is thus secured which is impossible under the perfunctory 
_ supervision of government officers. In conducting experiments and 
muking explorations fur private parties the engineer is forced to feel 
that economy is of the first importance ; and while he is thus fettered 
to some extent, und often obliged up to give some pet scheme, atill 
the restraint is wholesome, and gives a powerful incentive to careful 
thought and well-digested plans of work. Engineers may of course 
be found who will do us good and as careful work for a government 
as for private capitalists; but they do this from a senre of duty 
alone, knowing that their efforts are not likely to be appreciated. 

From private enterprise will result economy of working, and there- 
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periments and explorations will be more enarefully conducted. The 
government also, no less than the country at large, may rea 
direct advantage from the introduction of private capital; for, 
by o system of royalties, it may obtain revenue as great as, 
or even greater than, that now realized by working the mines. The 
cupitalist will be amply repaid if he saves and secures the money 
which under government would have been wasted, and night in some 
cases safely agree to puy as royulty twice or three times the profits 
obtained under governmental supervision. 

Some means must, of course, be taken in such case to prevent 
wasteful mining, which is sometimes most profitable, and to secure 
the safety of the miner, which is often disregarded. With carefully- 
framed luws and occasional governmental inspection these evils may 
be, in grent mesgsure, prevented, and all the benefits of private en- 





.| terprise secured. 


These benefits cannot, I fear, be secured by tho use of Japanese 
capital. If familiar with mining enterprise, the Japanese capitalist 
usually invests his money in some mine which is yielding a profit by 
Japanese methods of working ; and, even though this profit may 
be small, he is naturally unwilling to jeopardize it by changing 
the plan of work for foreign methods with which he is unfamiliar; 
especially na he sces that most of the government mines, where 
tlese foreign methods are employed, are now worked at a loss. 
And, on the other hand, in case the Japanese capitalist adopts 
foreign methods, he would in most cases be suspicious of the for- 
eign engineers in his employ, and would harass and hamper them 
by his want of confidence. Finally, through his ignorance of these 
new methods of mining, he would ke unable to properly check the 
expenditures, and thus the most important element of success, the 
oversight and control of the owner, would be wanting. 

At present, by the Japanese inining laws, no foreigner is permit 
ted to have pecuniary intere-t in a Japanese mine, and the govern- 
mental permits to explore or mine, become null and void if transfer- 
red wholly or in part to n foreign capitalist. In view of the 
objections to Governmental mining and to the use of Japanese 
capital, it would seem highly advisable that this law should be 
altered or repenled. The introduction, under proper restrictions, 
of foreign capital, either alone or, better, associated with Japan- 
ese capital, offers the best and cheapest means for realizing the 
advantaves of foreign mining methods, and securing the best ser- 
vices of foreign mining engineers. . 

A number of Japanese students have been sent abroad to study 
mining; others are beginning a similar course of study in their 
own country, in the Engineering College of the Department of 
Public Works; and the Department of Education proposes to es- 
tablish a Mining College, in connection with the University of 
Tokio. These students, when they finish their respective courses 
of study, though hardly competent to tuke charge of large works, 
will be of grent service as assistants to foreign engineers, and at 
the same time may obtain the necessary practical experience to 
fit them fur positions of greater responsibility. When the mines 
of the country shall be under the supervision of well educated 
nnd experienced Japanese enyineers, the objections to the use of 
Japanese capital disappear. But this, of course, will not be pos- 
sible for many years. 

By farthe most important of the mineral resources of Japan 
though at present but imperfee ly known, and still more imperfectly 
developed, lies in the large and numerous deposits of coal found in 
go many parte of the country, Coal occurs in all its varisties—peat, 
qogwood, lignite, brown conl, bituminous coal, both dry and coking, 
anthracite und graphite, Out of the thirty-eight en* and fu into 
which Japan proper is divided, coal is found, or reported to occur, 
in at least thirty-five, anthracite coal in two, bituminous coal in eleven, 
and lignite in sixteen. In the case of the other six sen I have 
learned from various sources, the fact of the occurrence of coal, but 
not as yet its kind. 

The following table, based on my own notes and on other source 
of information will indicate somethiug of the extent and character 
of the more important of the Japanese coal fields : 


= = : ee Cae ee ee : SW see Oy mae ——-_--—-——_——_—_—_—__—_—_. 
* The former division of Japan into provinces (or shu) is now re- 
tained only in Yesso. The remainder of the empire excluding three, 





Ju, or imperial cities, Tokio, Kioto, and Ozaka—is divided jnto ad- 


ministrative districts, or Aen. Of these ken there were, ia October 


fore increase of profits. Better methods wi.l be selected, and ex: | 1876, thirty-five. 
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JAPANESE COAL FIELD. 


eee NS 














Esti- | No. of | Thick- | Est’d. 
mated | Work- | ness of | Thick- 
Island Name of Coal Field. Area. able | Seams. | ness of Kind of Coal. 
Sq. Seams. | feet. Coal, 
miles. feet. 

Yesso .....ccccee Ishikari Coal Field, upper measures......... 600 6-12 |}2 to ly 45 Bitum., dry and coking 7 
act; * quuadegouens Ishikari Coal Field, lower measures........ 2,400 4 2 to 3 10 3 dry coal. 
ee ae yee Kayanoma Coal i ieldin iis. cts ocscivacatesuntiaees l 12 2 to 74 50 - dry and coking 
ae Sadana Abeaht Cost sPiclaacticusrataatieareal) ouhek 4 |2 to 3] 10 dry coal, 
ses pages aatess Tent tooall -Pielilscciicdavkauiiecdh ctcerienies 700 2+ |J4hto 6 10+ i - se 

Nippon ......... Niigata Coal Field... icc cccceeee coef ceseee [oo ceeeee Po cer ees bes 9 rr 9 
eesti ee ee WICH tare acniateutdeesieua Jee: a maesin. I) ase cata Coal. 
fe 2  Hateoasee (et al WIG 3 dyaadisdeaauaarsessaeasarease POON stews Pease situm., dry a tokine 

Shikoku ......... Y (Chikuven Coal: Piel. éc4:2540 nate cea: BOOT: evasaer i. Howes vel zs ie anal ies 

Kiushiu ..... ... Karatsu Coal Field, upper measures......... |) 350) 3+ 13 to 4 10 + i dry and ovking 

ag: aanteaaes Karatsu Coal Field, lower measures...... .....| ‘. = 2 10 1 to 2 15 a dry coal = 
so. aegatee | Nagasaki Coal Field....0..0ceecceceeceeee 2/ 13? |3 tol6] 50 coking, 
ba. | Seat f Mike Conk Picllesiacdscauverwastewtecadesndst 25 | 3 |4 to 8] 15 a5 er 

'  Amakusa Anthracite Field.......000.0.00000....e. 10 2+ |2 to 3 5+ Anthracite. 


Total Area of Coals Fields, about 5,000 square miles, 
Average thickness of Cual.......... ee. 15 feet. 


+ Including Takashima and other islands in Nagasaki harbor, 


Google 
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The area of the Ishikari coal fields is calculated on the supposi- 
tion that the coal rocks are continuous between the Ishikari Valley 
aud the exposures of the same rocks onthe south const. 
continuity has not been proved, but seems probable. 
the Kayanoma fields was determincd by actual survey. 


obtained in visits to these places. 


within the assigned limit. 


Allowing for fields whose area is yet unknown, and for coal areas 
not included in the above table, it seems probable that the total area 
of the coul fields of Japan is not far from 5,000 square miles, as 
Assuming that of this area one-eighth only is under- 
laid by the upper measures, with fifty feet of coal, the average 


stated above. 


thickness must be at lenst fifteen feet. 


a 


COAL FIELDS OF YESSO. 


racter. 


There seem to be three areas of coal-bearing rocks in Yesso: the 
Kayanoma coal field, the Ishikari coal field, and the Akkeshi coal 
Of these the Kayanoma field is small, less than a square mile 
in area, and the Akkeshi field is unimportant, as containing little or 
In the Ishikari field LTinclude the Horimui, 
Sorachi, and other coal regions of the Ishikari Valley, the Makum- 
betsu coal to the south, and the Rurumope coal of the northwest 


field. 
no workable coal. 
coast. 


It seems probable that this coul field extends continuously from 
the southern coast of Yesso, in the province of Hituka, northward 


through the province of Ishikari nearly or quite to the northwest 


coust in Teshio province, a distahce of about one hundred and fifty 
niles, with an average breadth of twenty or twenty-four miles. 

The thick seams of coal seein to be confined to the upper mea- 
sures, constituting the more valuable portion of this large coal field, 


are found only in the middle of the island and in the Ishikari 


Valley. The attention of the survey has been directed chiefly to 
this portion of the field 
On the Sorachi River there are twelve seams of coal exposed, all 


but one within a total thickness of three hundred and fifty feet of 
The upper seam, about five feet thick, is separated from the 


rock. 


others by 1,200 or 1,300 feet of sandstone. The different measure- 


nents of these coal seams show great variation in thickness, perhaps 


due to the fact that they were made on the outcrops, but probably 
due to the varying thickness of the beds themselves. The following 
are the average of the different measurements given by Mr. Lyman, 
deducting bony coal and shaly partings in each case, and beginning 
at the upper coal, viz. : 5°10 feet, 2°75 fect, 18°6 feet, 2°15 feet, B-ko 
feet, 2°60 feet, 7°00 feet, 2°15 feet, 2-70 fcet, 7°25 feet; total sixty- 
four feet of workable coal. 
feet : 1,500 feet above the upper coal, 1,300 feet between this coal 


Thickness of measures, five thousand 


and the second seam, and abvut 1,800 fect below the 350 feet of 


production measures. 


On the Horumui, 26 miles south of the Sorachi, and still in the 
Ishikari Valley, these same coals are again exposed, but the beds are 
neither as numerous nor as thick. Mr, Lyman’s section t shows 
ten serms of coal in about three hundred and filty feet of rock; 
of which six only contain good coal of workable thickness, 4°20 
feet, 5°00 fect, 2°00 fect, 5°00 fect, 2°80 fect, and 6°90 feet respec- 
tively, giving a total thickness of about twenty-six feet of coal. 

Near the south coast, in the province of Hikata, a dctailed sur- 
vey of a portion of this same coal ficld was made by the Japanese 
assistants under my direction, which resulted in finding four coul 
seams of worknble thickness, 23 ft., 2°6 ft., 3°5 ft., and 4°ft., the 
last reported not measured, The total thickness of rocks, sandstone 
and shales was about 2,250 ft., the coul seams being within 370 ft, 
According to Mr. Lyman, this section corresponds to that of a por- 
tion of the lower coal measures exposed in the Ishikari valley, 
The conl ig of inferior quality, : 











+ More than one-half of the coal produet of Japan is obtained trom 
beds of coal devs than two feet in thiekness, and seams even less than 
one foot thick are worked in many pheces, thouch vielding a profit only 
Vider vary faveruive circumstances, Me fewaiean du dds renert se 1Mes 
three feer as the Inuitof workatte beds. but in view af the above facts 
this limit sccm tineecessarily hbco. On aecount of the varving candi. 
tion inditferent parts of the country. and the inereasiny value ef labor, 
ete., it is impossible to fix the exact limit below which coal beds become 
unwork:uble, but if we take two feet as our standard, we shall have 
abundant margin. : 

¢ Yessu coals, Kaitakushi Reports, p. 7. 


tized by Google 


This 
The area of 

The areas 
of the Iwaki, Nugasaki, Miike coal fields are estimated from data 
The estimated aren of the other. 
ficlds is based on well authenticated report of coal at many localities 


The coal fields of Yesso, probably the most important of Japan, 
have been very thoroughly explored by Mr. Lyman and his party 
in the course of his Yesso Survey, but until his final report shall be 
published we can give but a general idea of their extent and chua- 
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Sinilar thin beds were found at the northern extremity of the 
field. near the northwest coast, but the indications there were 
even leas fuvourable. 

Of the three thousand square miles covered by this Ishikari coal 
field, about six hundred square miles are known to be underlaid 
by the upper measures with twenty-six to sixty feet of coal, and 
it is probable that further explorations may extend this area. The 
remainder of the field, where the lower measures alone occur. 
with only three or four thin seams of coal, will prove of little 
value. 

The coals of the lower mensures linve not been assayed, but 
they seem inferior, and prob. bly contain large precentages of ash. 

The coals of the upper measures of this field have not as yet 
been mined, though several tons of samples and specimens bave 


been brought from the different outcrops in the Ishikari valley. 
The lower coals have been mined in two places in Hitaka province, 
near the south coast, but after taking out forty or fifty tons at each 
place the work was abandoned. 

The Kayanoma Coal Field isin Shiribeshi province, on the west 
coast of Yesso. The «rea of this field is somewhat less than a 
square mile. The sectiont given by Mr. Lyman shows twelve seanis 
of fair and good coal of workable thickness, respectively 4°00 ft., 267 
ft., 5.75 ft., 2.30 ft., 5.68 ft., 339 ft., 2.25 ft., 5.80 ft., 1.40 ft., 
6.08 ft., 2.60 ft., and 7.40 ft. thick. All these seams are contained 
within less thin six hundred feet of strata. The total thickness 
of workable coal would seem to be nearly fifty feet. 

The coal is not so good as that of the Ishikari field, containing 
usually six to fifteen per cent. of ash, and in some beds twenty 
per cent. and more. The water varies from one to eleven per 
cent., being usually between five ond eight per cent. It ig, 
however, a bituminous coul, though of poor quality, and not a 
lignite. One bed furnishes a very fut, long-flaming, blacksmith’s 
coal, while most of the others are steam conls or dry coals with a 
long flame, n few only being short-flaming. 

A mine was opened here about eight or ten years ago, which 
was for a time under the superintendence of Mr. E. H. M. 
Gower, The work wus interrupted by the revolution, and resumed 
later under Jupanese management. At the time of our visit in 
1873 the mine was producing, if I remember aright, only about 
lifty tons of conl per week, and this so badly mined as to be 
mostly elack. 

Phe Akkeshi Coal Field.—At the northeastern corner of the 
Island of Yesso there is a large area of coal-beuring rocks; but 
cout has been found in ouly two or three places. Mr. Lyman 
gives several sections,* the best of which shows ten or more small 
seams of coal, four of which barely exceed the two foot limit ; 
and even these are split up into thin benches by thick partings 
of shale. In other places the showing is even more unsatisfactory ; 
and, as the coal is only of fair quality, this conl field promises to 
be of little importance. A small coal mine was opened by the 
governinent here in 1871, but abandoned the next year. Like 
coal from many other parts of Japan, this sometimes contains 
small beads of amber (?) or some other fossil resin. 

COAL FIELDS oF NIPPON, 

Iwaki Coal Fiel!,—On the Island of Nippon coal has been 
found in many places; but with the exception of the Iwaki coay 
field on the east coast, we know little or nothing with regard to 
the extent or character of the deposits. 

This coal fleld is in the ken of Fukushima and Ibaraki, and about 
a hundred to a hundred und twenty miles north of Tokio. At the 
time of my first visit, in December, 1874, I estimated its total length 
at twenty-five to thirty miles in a north and south direction, along 
the coast, witha breadth of three to five miles, from the coast to the 
hills of granite and other metamorphic rocks which from its western 
boundary. This estimate agreea very closely with that given by 
Mr. Plunkett,t who makes the field thirty miles long by seven 
broad. 

Since the time of my visit coal has been discovered at several 
places to the north, making it probable that the field is at least fifty 
mileslong. Coal is also reported to occur near Sendai, fifty miles 
farther noith; but, if this be the ease, it is probably another basin, 
and not a part of the same fleld. 

In this coal field there seem to be but two workable ecame, 
respectively four and a half and six feet in thickness; but a coreful 
survey would, undoubtedly, show many more. The coal is of 


only fair quality, containing ten percent. of ash, and about the anima 


nineoudine of Water, It does not coke, belonging to thre cliss of dry 


TE 
* Yer coals, Kaitakushi Reports, p. 6. 
tT Kaitalkushi Keports, IX71-75, pages 411-421 A 
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coals with a long flame. Coal is mined in » small way at several 
places in this field, and is sent by junks to Tokio, where it is 
used, to a limited extent, for stenm and household purposes. 

Other Coal Fields in Nippon. — orth of the Iwaki coal field 
there are many small local deposits of lignite, but none of coal. 
On the West coal is reported to occur in Niigata ken ; from which 
ken I have received specimens both of bituminous coal and 
lignite. According to Mr. Plunkett, this Niigata coal has been 
used by the Government steamers and at the Government gold 
mines of Sado. The coal is of good quality and abundant; but 
the limited local demand, and the want of a good harbor have 
so far prevented the development of the mines, and tho present 
production is quite small. 

Bitutninous conl of good quality is also found in many places 
near the western extremity of Nippon, on the north coast; and it 
seems probable that there may be one or more large coal fields 
in that region. Anthracite coal of excellent quality, of which I 
have received several specimens, is found in Miye ken (province 
of Kii) at the southern end of Nippon. Captain St. John, of 
H. M. 8. Sylvia, when in the harbor of Katsfra, took on board 
fifty tons of this coal for trial, which he describes as excellent in 
appearance, very hard and heavy, and free from dust. Apparently 
unacquainted with authracite, he expresses some surprise thnt 
this coal, when teste|, “simply refused to burn’; when mired 
with other coal, however, it did ‘fairly well.’ [ 


( To be continued.) 


t Mines of Japan, p. 9—‘‘ Shiramisut District.” 
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PROBLEM. 
By A. SORENSEN. 
One of the set which gained the first prize at the British Chess 
Association Tourney. 


—-_- — 


BLACK. 






| 


ASPLSS OLS S 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 








SottT1ion oF Mons. L. pE BILow’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
White. Black. 
1.—BK. to K. B.'s 5. 1.—Kt. to Q.'s 2. 
2.—Q. to Q. B.’s 6, check. 2.—K. takes Q. 
3.—B. to K.’s 4, mate. 
if 1.—Kt. to Q.’s 6. 


9.—Q. to Q. B.’s 4, check. 2.—K takes Q. 


3.—B. mates. 
if 1.—Kt. to Q. B.'s 5, (ch.) 
2.—K. takes P. 2.—Moves pawn. 
3.—Q. to K. Kt.’s sq. mates. 
Correct answers received from W.B.M., and W.H.S8., T6kid, 
and C, B., Yokohama. 





CHESS AT THE MANCHESTER MEETING. 
Game played by Mr. ANDERsSEN against Messrs, Piypar and 
BEAVER consulting together. 
(Scotch Gambit. ) 


wuitE( Mr. P.& B.) BLACK (Mr. A.) wire (Mr. P. & B.) BLACK (Mr. A.) 
1.P to K 4th P to K 4th 10.PtoK B4th QBto Q Kt 4th 
2K Ktto KB rd Q Kt te OBSrd LI. P tnkes Kt Bb takes R.- 

8. P to Q 4th P pt : 12. Kt to K 6th 

.K . to dt : ‘ - 
; KK eok Ke sth : Kt ho x R rd Ae he coup juste, and a terrible 
6.0 to K R Sth poser for Black.) 

(This departure from the custo- 12, 

mary plan of operations which is to 13, Kt takes K Kt 
take the K 13 P with Kt or Bishop— P (clv 

demands the greatest possible care 14. P to K 6th (ch) K to Q B ard 

ou the part of the defending player, 15, Q takes Kt QR to K B sq 
or he is sure to fall into mischief.) )16. K B to Q Sth K to Q Kt 3rd 
6. ) to K 2nd (ch 
7. Castles P to Q ard 17. P to Q Kt 4th 
%&PtoK R3rd Q Kt to K 4th | 
WK BwoQKtsrd QD to Q 2nd And Black resigned. 


Digitized by Coc gle 


Q 3 to K 7th 
K to () 2nd 


AGRICULTURAL. 


In the old Country, to economize labour, a new triple plough 
drawn by horses is exciting attention. This simple and effective 
implement ploughs up three furrows at once, and is likely to prove 
very valuable, not only in England where labour is dear, but in 
other Countries, where with variable climate, large tracts of land 
have to be ploughed up quickly by horses or oxen. ‘The double 
plough, which cuts two furrows at once, is not however as many 
suppose a modern implement, it having been in use so long ago as 
the middle of last century, It is only during the last few years that 
the double plough has been used to any great extent in England, 
while in many other Countries, where immense tracts of virgin soil 
are brought under cultivation every year, it is comparatively an 
unknown implement. This is the more surprising when it is consi- 
dered that one man with three horses can with a double plough, do 
as much work as two men using two single ploughs with four horses, 
—thus ensuring a direct saving of at least one third during each 
working day, so that double ploughs, as many farmers in the Mother 
Country have practically demonstrated, soon pay for themselves by 
the economy they effect in labour and horses. In England the 
various Agricultural Societies are fully alive to the importance of 
this matter, and thus we see that at their Annual Ploughing Matches, 
several of the most important prizes are allotted to classes in which 
double ploughs only are allowed to compete. By the Mail just in 
we have received a report of the last of these competitions for 
1876, which took place in December, at Cottenham, near Cambridge, 
It is said to have teen not only the Jast but the largest Match 
in the kingdom. No fewer than 23 teams entered the field, and 
every one of them was under the management of local ploughmen 
only. The test was therefore looked upon as fair and genuine, 
professional ploughmen, that is, ploughmakers’ men with trained 
horses and racing ploughs being excluded. The ploughs were by 
Hornsby, lloward, and Ransome, and the match excited wide-spread 
interest. After the public dinner, at which there was a large 
gathering, it was announced that all the first and secund prizes 
were won with the Howsrd plough. Next year we may have to report 
that the new triple plough has so far advanced in the old Country 
that as the double is superseding the single, so the triple will 
supplant the double. 
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NOTICE. 


HE Partnership heretofore existing between Epwp, 

Z. Wormer, Cuaries Ryiey, Frepk. Ricer and 

J. Carrick Situ, under the name of HOLME, RYLEY 
& Co. London, and HOLME, RINGER & Co. Nagasaki, 
has this day been dissolved by efflux of time. 


HOLME, RINGER & Co. 
Nagasaki, Ist January, 1877. 








EFERRING to the above, the undersigned will carry 
on business in Nagasaki from and after this date 
under the style and name of 


HOLME, RINCER & CO. 


FREDERICK RINGER. 


J. CARRICK SMITH. 
Nagasaki, Ist January, 1877. 4w. 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, ou behalf of the Company, for 


ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 
EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
d, w. & m. SOLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Onor market has gone from bad to worse, and 16/24 Yarns are per- 
haps the only articles saleable, but that only to a gamallextent. Everything else is more or less depressed. 
Shirtings fail to attract buyers even at a decline in rates. Some sales of Velvets have tuken place, but at very 


low prices. 
Grey Shirtings :— 


Ibs. 38} yds. 39 in. per pee.... $1.85 to $1.75 | White Shirtinga:— 
8 lbs. 884 yda. 44 in. ms ... 1.70 to 2.25 60 10 64 reed 40 yds. 36 in. per pee. .. =oeee 2.20 to 2.40 
8lbs.4 to 84 Ibe. 883 ,, 39 in. » ~~ ees «2: BO to 2.25 Turkey Reds 24 sda. 30 in. 2-3 Ib. per Ib... 0.65 to 0 86 
9 Ibs. 884 ,, 44in. ne ... 2.05 to 250 Black Velvete jobs “e¥al..<aigvt.. chee. peas < dey. ow. 2000 46-8:50 
T. Cloth 7lbe. 24 ,, 32in. ‘i 1.35 to 155 Kuglish Drille 16 Ws. 40 yde, 80 in. ... 2.65 to 2.65 
‘i 6lbs. 24 ,, 82in. pe 1.05 to 1.20 Tallacheluas 12 yoda, 43 in... 1.90 to 2.10 
Yarns.— 


No 16 to 24 ... 0 os. eee cee eee per picul... $29.00 to 82.50 No. 38 to 42 se aes eee wee we Per picul,.. $36.00 to 40.00 

No. 28 to 82 2... ... oes wee owe per picul,.. $30.50 to 85.00 Reverse Twiet ...0 ... 16-24 A. »» ee 991.60 
Woollens.—Business in this staple has been exceedingly quiet since our last, Mousselines de Laine 

remain very dull and Black Italians of good quality are alone saleable at greatly reduced prices. In Plain and 

Figured Orleans there is nothing doing whatever. Quotations all round are quite nominal. 

Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yds. 82in. ... £75 to 6.75 | Figured MousselinedeTaine ...80 yds. 380in,.. 0.26 to 0.80 


Figured Orleans... ... 29—30 yde. 81 in. ... 425 to 5.25 | Multicolored ” .-.30 yds. 30 in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Shimagoro a 30 yds. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ...48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... 1... ... —80 yds. 82in. ... O245to 0.81 Presidents ee eee) oe O4 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—30 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots eee uee eee) eee D4 I. to BG in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Camlets Asetd. ... ... 56—658 yds. 31 in. ...16 50 to 17.50 Union vee eee eee) ws O4 In. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan... ... ... 22—30 yde, 32 in. ..,12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 Ibs....perlb ... 0.89 to 0.45 


Plain Moueseline de Laine —30 yds. 80 in. ... 0.163to 0.19 
Sugar.—There have been some sales of new crop Formosa at 34.07, but holders decline further busi- 
ness except at an advance in price. Some of last seasons’ /ormosa has been sold at $3.85. 


Sugar:—Tukno in bag... «per picul,..$3.85 to$4.10 . China No. 4 Kook-fuh =... ... )«.. per picul...$5.80 to $5.60 


» in basket 2.0 1c. ase D _ $3.65 » No. 5 Kong-fun ... .. » «ae 4 80 to $5.10 
Taiwanfooin bag... ... .«. 9» Se $3.70 | » No.6 E-pak ... 0 .. 1. ee yy one $4.00 to $4.80 
do. in basket... ... ... ‘sg so $3.55 | Swatow Brown 2... 1. ccs cee eee ns wae $3.00 
China No.1 Ping-fah... ... ; $7.30 | Daitong =... see cee son tee ces 1» Oe $3.50 


» No.2Ching-pak 2. 3... $6.80 to $7.20 | Inpan Rice. eee eee $205 to $2.20 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... ... 9 ... $6.00 to$6.30 | Kerosene Oil ... 1... noml. $4.50 


Kerosene Oil.—The Tékid quotation reaches yen 4.75, but here it is nominal at $4.50, holders being 
firm for higher prices. Our market is supplied fom China only. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—The news of the failure of the Constantinople conference was received here on the 27th ultimo, 
and a telegram dated Sth instant reported a further decline in prices at home. Under these circumstances this 
market has continued munch depressed, and the few transactions which have led to final settlements between 
buyers and sellers, show that prices have given way to the extent of about 3100 for Hanks and 50 for Oshiu 
sorts. Settlements since the 22nd ultimo are 175 bales of Ianks, 100 of Oshiu and Taysam sorts, and 25 of 
filatures. 


The shipments for the same period are 411 bales, making the total export since Ist July 19,214 bales, 
against 10,583 last year at the same date. 


The stock, estimated at 2,000 bales, is for the greater part composed of Oshiu sorts, and we hear that a 
reserve of some 1,000 bales is kept in Yedo. 


At Exchange At Exchange At Exchange At Exchange 
4/34 in London, 545 at6 mis. in Lyons, 4/84 in London, 5.45 at 6 m.s.in Lyons, 
IIanks.—Extra No. 1:...... — — — | Hanintski No. 1 & 2.......8520 to 5650 20/23 to 21/2 66 to 59 
i Best No. 1 &2...$740 to 760 27/11 to 28/8 78 to 80 - No. 3 & 4.......$480 to 500 18/8to 19/5 52to 54 
: Good No.2 _...$700 to 730 26/7 to 27/7 74to 77 | Kakeda—Extrn ........... $830 to 850 31/3 to 82/ 87to 89 
. Medium No. 24..$660 to 690 25/2 to 26/3 701to 73 » Best ...............8780 to 800 29/5 to 80/1 82to 84 
» _ C'mon. No 3...$630 to 650 24/1 to 24/10 67 to 69 »  MediumtoGood..$720 to 760 27/3 to 28/8 76 to 80 
», ‘Inferior No.4&5,..$575 to 600 22/ to23/ 62to64 | Mashta......................$480 to 500 18/8 t019/5 52to 54 
Oshiu—Best .... .........006. $710 to 730 26/11 to 27/7 75to77 | Wilature Silks .............. $850 to 975 82/ to86/6 89 to 102 


»» Medium to Good ...$650 to 700 24/10 to 26/7 69 to 74 


Tea.—A small business only has been done during the closing week, settlements not exceeding 1,200 
piculs, arrivals also having been very limited. Advices from New York reporting a duller condition of trade 
there has tended to make buyers cautious, and prices, which at the opening of the week seemed firm, close 
decidedly weak. We make, however, no alteration in quotations. It is expected that another sailing vessel will 
be laid on for New York direct, but up to this date none has been circulated. 

Common — ose nee ees wee wee wee wee eee $11.00 to 18.00 Fine ose nee nee tee cee tee tee we SEH BO FO 
Good Common 2... vee cee cae wee wee) tee 14.00 to 1600 Finest eats’ WAS ees - dee: Be See “Un . 
Medium — ose nue nee tee ee nee wee) eee 17.00 to 18.00 ChOICE sek See! aise. aed alle ade ete eee ominal, 
Good Medium ... ... 11. see see vee eee 19.00 to 22.00 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Sterling rates have fluctuated between 4s. 23d. and 4s. 34d. for credits, but business con- 
tinttes very restricte], and advices from China must still continue to regulate our rates. 


Rates close ns fullows :— | On SranGurat—Bauk sight occ... cc cccesesesees 74 
STERLING — Bank 6 months’ sight... ...cceceeeeeees 4s. 24d. " Private 10 days sight............. 744 
- Bank Bills on demand.......... oc 4s Ad. On New Yorkh—BHank Billa on demand......... CEs 
sé Private 6 months’ sight..... cece 43. 3h. - 30 duye sight Private... oe 102° 

On Panis—Bank Sight ............ cece cseeeseene Deed Ox San Francisco— Bank Bills on demand,..... 101 
i Bank 6 months’ sight ............. 5.38 a 80 days sight Private.. ...... 1024 
Private 6 ms. sight......-.......... 5.42 TCUIGNED «sis cdesieacoced ess ciusectanics . 410 


Ox Honaxone—Bank SQW sin ccieVeatersnienn-urs Pars Gold Yen sais tease easter ae 4'8 
n Private 10 diya’ sightseers £4 dis. 
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Shipping Intelligence. 





ARRIVALS. 








’ Ton- Darr 
DatE.| Snip’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frae & Ria. WHERE FROM. LFFT CARGO. CONSIGNEES. 
NAGE Port, 
», 1| Genkai Maru Hussey Jnpanese str. | 1,971 | Kobe Feb, 1) Mails, &. | M. B. Oo. 
» ©| Sumida Maru Gorlach Japanese str. 896 | Hakodate Feb, 3) Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 8| Gaelic Kidley British etr. 2,652 | Hongkong Feb, 1/ Mails,&c, | O. & O. Co. 
» 8| Malacca Edmond British str. 1,907 | Hongkong Feb. 1) Mails, &c, | P. & O. Co. 
» 9| Tokio Maru Dunn Japanese str, | 2,119] Shanghai & ports) — Mails, &. | M. B, Co. 
» 9| Alert Comdr. Marvin] U.S. slp. of war) 540] Kobe Feb. 6 — 





DEPARTURES. 





Ton- 


Dats.| SuHrp’s Name. CAPTAIN. Frag & Rio. | igs J)ESTINATION. CaRGo. DESPATCHED BY 
Fep. 3 | Hiogo Maru Christensen | Japanese str. 896 | Hakodate Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
» §6| Sunda Reeves British atr. 1,704} Hongkong Mails, &c. P. & O. Co. 
,, 6| Iris Taylor Brit, 8-m.jschr.| 259] Formosa Ballast Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
y» 2 | Caroline Paulsen Ger. 3-m. schr.| 270) Formosa Ballast Captain’ 
» 7| Stonewall Jackson | Arbecam Am. barque | 1,103} Kobe : Ballast Taancs Bros. 
» 7| Egeriu Paulsen German etr. | 1,087} Kobe General Strachan & Thomas 
» 7| Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japanese str, | 1,870 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 8] Genkai Maru Ilusrey Japanese str, | 1,917 | Kobe Mails, &e. | M. B. Co. 
» 9] Sumida Maru Gorlach Japnnese str. 896 | Hakodate Mails, &c, | M. B. Co. 
» 9] Niigata Maru Walker Jupanese bq. | 1,685 } Shinagawa Ballast M. B. Co. 


Wessels in PMardbour. 





NAME. CAPTAIN. FuaG anp Riga. | ‘fons. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DESTINATION. 





STEAMERS. 
Courier Sandee Russian stednrer | 495 | Hakodate Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Gaelio Kidley British steamer | 2652 | Hongkong O. & O. Co. San Franciac 
Massilia Harvey British steamer | 1083 | Hongkong P. & O. Co. 
Malacca Edmond British steamer | 1907 | Hongkong P. & O. Co. 
Sea Gail Symons British tugboat 87 | Nagasaki Lane, Crawford & Co. 
Tibre De Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong M. M. Co. Hongkong 
Tanais Reynier French steamer | 1785 | Hongkong M. M. Co. 
Tokio Maru Dunn Japanese str. 2119 | Shanghai & ports M. B. Co. Shanghai 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Caroline Miller Danish schooner| 55 | Kurile Islands Claussen 
Coulnakyle Gordon British ship 579 | London L. Kniffler & Co. Kobe 
John Mackean Jordan British schooner | 198 | San Francisco Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Jupiter Johnson Russian schooner} 30 | Kurile Islands Captain 
Lottie Ostersen Russian schooner} 25 | North Pacific Captain 
Parmenio Abbott British barque 396 | Shanghai Ed. Fischer & Co, Kobe 
Roving Sailor Bryant Am. 3-m. schr. 460 | Sydney Walsh, Hall & Co. 








Wessels of Gar in Port. 


























: HoRrsk 
NAME. Guns.| TONS. | bowen | DESCRIPTION. COMMANDER: 
{ —_—— — ———— —_—_—_—_—_———e ee 
BRITISH—Hart ... 1. 0. ee eae 4 | 584 el Gun-vessel Commander Royse 
Modeste ... 1... we se «| 14 | 1405 cas Corvette Captain Buller, C.B. 
AMERICAN—Palos ... «. 1... «. «| 6 | 406 tas Gun-boat Lieutenant-Commander A, T, Barker 
Alert... oe 11. oe one) | C540 ass Sloop Commander J. D. Marvin. 
PASSENGERS. in the cabin; and 3 Europeam, 6 Chinese, and 145 Japanese'in the 


steerage. For San Francisco : Mr. L. H. Stoddard. 

Per Steam-ship Sunda, for Hongkong: Mrs. Schraub, Mrs, Court} ___ 
Messre. Russell Robertson, T. Cruikshank, Ah Kio, Revd. W. 

Denning. : CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports.—Mesers.| p,. gt eam-ship Sunda for Hongkong 














Popp, Yoneda, A. B. Glover, Morisson, Short, and 17 Japanese in . 

the abi, ’ Silk to ane ‘ee bes ie ves ine so Bales. 
Per Steam-ship Gaelic from Hongkong :—Mesars. M. T. B. Mac- _ ™ _ si m 

pherson, A. H. Jones, A. M. Assaphoy, Captain W. M. Redmond, Total 117 bales 


wife and child, and 95 Chinese in the steerage. ; ees : 

Per Steamship Malacca, from Hongkong.—Mr.and Mrs, Beadon| Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports:— 
and infant, Mr. Sawkins, Mrs. Bruck, Mr. Meyerdirks, Mr. Yoshi, Treasure... eee ees ove ave «- $20,060 
1 Chinese female eervant. ” soe se vee eee eee yen 332,672 
Per Stean.-ship Genkai Maru, for Kobe.—Messers. P.S. Dowson,! per Steam-ship Malacca, from Hongkong :— 





and M. T.B. Macpherson. | Sugar... .. ts ese tse nee «108 Bags, 
Per Steam-ship Tokio Waru from Shanghai and ports :—For ' Merchandize ... 1s. see ve oes vee «6288 Bales, 

Yokohama: Hon. J. A. Bingham, M. de Struve, Chevalier de' General Merchandize vee eee nee wee «= 168 ~Pheges. 

Schaeffer, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Ness, | ieee 

Messrs. M. P. M’Master, R. Huggan, E. C.Kirby, E. Hunt, Stewart, | Total... ... .. . 641 Pkges, 

A. Wilson, W.G. Howell, J. F. Pinn, D. Thompson, and 9 Japanese | From Europe, etc., General w+ 4. .. 140 Pkgos, 
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The Best Ploughs in the World. 


J. & F. HOWARD, 


Britannia Iron Works, 


BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SINGLE PLOUCHS, HARROWS, 


DOUBLE PLOUCHS, HORSE RAKES, 
TRIPLE PLOUCHS, HAYMAKERS, 
QUADRUPLE PLOUCHS, MOWERS, 
AMERICAN PLOUGHS, REAPERS, 
SWEDISH PLOUGHS, | ROLLERS, 

ALSO, 


STEAM PLOUGHING AND CULTIVATING MACHINERY. 


For many years J. and F. Howarp have shipped large numbers of Implements and Machines 
to all parts of the World. From their extensive experience they are fully acquainted with the 
requirements of all countries and they have always kept in view the importance of strength as 
well as simplicity, J. & F. Howarp use only the BEST MATERIALS, and as far as possible 


WROUGHT IRON OR STEEL, so as to reduce to a minimum the risk of breakages, which involve 


serious loss, especially where repairs are difficult to execute. 


Their Implements and Machines 


are not only strongly and substantially made, but are constructed so as to take to pieces for 


packing in the smallest compass, and they are so simply arranged as to leave no difficulty in 
putting them together. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free on application to 


JI. & F. HOWARD, 
BRITANNIA IRON WORKS BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


Yokohama, January 13, 1877. 52ins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CAUTION. 
J, & F, MARTELL’S BRANDY, 


It having come to our knowledge that spurious imitations are 
mported, Consumers should be careful to see that they obtain the 
genuine article with our Brand, which is to be had of all respectable 
Dealers. Agents: Matthew Clark & Sons, 72, Great Tower Street 


London. 








WARTELL & Co. 





March 4, 1876 52 ins 
‘O gaehaiaiennae 
DIGESTION AND WASTING DISEASES. 


The most approved REMEDIES are 
ANCREATIC EMULSION & PANCREATINE. 
The Original and Genuine prepared only by 
AVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, Lendon. 
Sold by them, and all Chemists and Storekeepers 
throughout the World. : 
June 10, 1876. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purist articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium nor any deleterious drug, therefore the mort. delicate can 
take them with perfect confidence. Their beneficial effect is speedy 
and certain. This old unfailing family remedy is duily recommended 
by the most eminent Physicians for tlie cure of 

COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 

KEATING’S COUGH LONZENGES are prepared by THomas 
Keating, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sold by all Chemists, 
in bottles. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 

and tuste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 

the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 

It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for children. Sold in Vottles by all Chemists. 


CAUTION .—{® The public are requested 4 
to observe that all the above preparations bear /° 
the Trade Mark as herein shown. THOMAS(O ¢ Ae. = 
KEATING, LONDON, EXPORT CHEMIST (> / 1S 
AND DRUGGIST. Indents for pure Drug Cire cw” 
and Chemicals carefully executed. TRADE MARK. 
September 30, 1876. 26ins. 


lf. 26ins. 













—— a 


ee aX 
BEST S&eDS 


ARE CROWN AHUD SISPFLIED BY 


SUTTON & SONS. 


VEgTABL S508 nem 
FARM SEEDS —s«([AUALITY 
GRASS SEEDS ONLY. 


DELIVERED FREE TO ANY PORT IN ENCLAND 


PRICED LISTS POST FRESE. 
TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


NO AGENTS. 


SEE TRADE MARK ON EVERY PACKET 
4A REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY EVERY ORDER — 
PROMPT DISPATCH CUARANTEED. 
















PACKETS Vey 
speciALLy| VEGETABLE SEEDS 
SELECTED | FLOWER SEEDS 


FOR EVERY| _/05 2i/- 72/- 63/- 105! EACH 
CLIMATE.| FARM & GRASS SEEDS 


S < /05/* 260/- 430/- & UPWAROS 
EACH ASSORTMENT CONTAINS BEST AND 
fAOST SUITABLE KINDS. 


SUTTON & SONS THE QUEENS SEEDSMEN 
& READING.NeaR LONDON.ENGLAND. y 


N.B.—Messrs. Suttons’ Catalogues may be 
obtained at the Office of this Journal. 


July 15, 1876. Once-s month. ins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


WILDEN WORKS, 
STOURPORT, EPNGLAND. 


SHEET IRON, 


BRANDED 
‘* BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND “ SEVERN.” 


TIN PLATES, 


BRANDED | EP&.WB” ‘witpEN,” “UNICORN,” 
“ARLEY Gi,” “STOUR.” 


Stamping Shecta, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 
and Close Annealed. 


Export Agents— 
Brooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 
January 13, 1877. 52ins. 


CAUTION. 


BASS & CO.’S ALEHS. 


el 


PROCLAMATION OF THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT. 








TRANSLATION. 


“The British Authorities have complained that certain parties in 
this Country have been imitating the Trade Mark of Messrs. Bass 
& Co., a firm of Brewers in the English capital and selling Beer so 
labelled. The manufacture of Beer is not prohibited in this country, 
but it is wrong, according to Commercial law, to imitate Trade 
Marks. 

“ Henoeforward, therefore, persons whose business is Brewing Beer 
must apply for Licenses, snd send in @ specimen of Trade Mark not 
likely to be confused with others. 

« The above to be universally notified. 


“9th Month, 1871. (Signed) e TOKE BU." 


In consequence of extensive forgeries of our Labels and Trade 
Mark having come to our knowledge, the attention of the publio is 
called to the above PROCLAMATION. ; ; 

We, therefore, CAUTION all persons against either selling or 
purchasing, as our manufacture, beer, whether in bottle or in cask, 
bearing such forged and fraudulent Labels, Capsules or Trade Mark. 

BASS & Co., 


London, and Burton-on-Trent. 


——_—— 








REFERRING TO THE ABOVE. 
CAMERON & SAUNDERS, 


AGENTS TO BASS & CO., 


INTIMATE THAT ALL 


Bass’s Pale Ale sold by them in bottle has 

Messrs. Bass’s Label, Cameron & Saunders’ 

Green Caution Label and Capsule affixed to 

each bottle; and that all three bear Messrs. 

Bass & Co.’s Signature and Trade Mark (a 
Red Triangle) 


AND ALSO THE WORDS. 


“Cameron & Saunders, London.” — 
March 4, 1876 1-f. 13 ins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


“BILLIARD * TABLES. 
THURSTON & Co, 


CATHLRINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER, 


BILLIARD TABLE 


Rilliard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters, 


By APPOINTMENT TO 





H. R. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, &c., &c. 
Established 1814. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW BILLIARD BALL, 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IVORY; 
DOES NOT CRACEK OR CHIP. 


MADRAS—Messrs. MCDOWELL & Co. 

CALCUTTA—Messrs. MACKENZIE, LYaLu & Co. 

SHANGHAI—Messrs. Hatt & HOLTz. 
Yokohama, August 12, 1876. 52ins. 


ENGLISH GOODS > 
(Vie SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catulogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Military and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots und Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines und Spirits, 





Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-urms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &o., 


Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “Wanzer” and the “Gresliam” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2} per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & :Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 

er lb. 
‘ Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 


66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
March 4, 1876. 52 ins, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 


Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOOKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 








Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “ 1 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the servica of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad leys, bud breasts, und ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, und in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—‘ I had with me a quantity of Houlloway’s Ointment. I 
“‘ gave some tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, nnd horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remuining stock’’ 

Sold by all Chemistsand Medicine Vendors throughont the World 

May 17th, 1873. tf, 





Sayan Weekly aMal, 


A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL 








New Series. Vou. I. No. 4.] 
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[Price $24 per ANNUM. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ab ether at a distance whose period of subscription may 

have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them wntil countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 

It is uaneten that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
pte be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 


MARRIAGE, 

At the Cathedral, Hongkong, on the 2nd February, by the 
Bishop of Victoria, assisted by the Revd. R. Haywarp Kipp, 
Colonial Chaplain, D. A. J. Cromptr, Esq., Shanghai, to Mary 
ForREsTER, eldest daughter of GrorGe Fortune, Esq., J.P., 
Barnsmuir, Crail, Fifeshire. 


Notes of the Weck. 


With reference to a paragraph that has appeared in several 
of the foreign newspapers, to the effect that Mr. Charles Rick- 
erby has joined the new proprietary of the Japan Mail, we 
think it well to state that the rumour is wholly destitute of 
any foundation. 





In our last week’s issue we called attention to a flagrant 
case of literary perversion on the part of the 7dkid Times, 
in giving a garbled version of a quotation, which was so 
ingeniously twisted as to seem to support a statement 
which the Times had put forward in a former number, 
whereas, if the extract had been fully and honestly quoted, 
it would have shown a distinct refutation of the Times’ ex- 
pressed views. We allude of course to the extract from 
the Economist, and in order that our readers may judge 
whether the exposure was deserved or not, we republish 
the paragraph, containing the passage referred to and our re- 
marks thereon, 

The 76kié Times quotes from the Economist :— 


“The Americans, under protection, have improved production, 
and got the command of their own markets.” 


Now what did the Economist really say? Firstly, the whole gist of 
the article Was to show how completely fallacious was the idea that 
Protection had done any good to the United States. Secondly, the 
Economist says in one passage : 

“They may command their own home markets, but they do so 
at something approaching to an absolute loss,” 


And, thirdly,—this is the passage garbled by the 7vkiéd Times, from 
Which it would have its readers draw comfort : 


“ As yet the Americans have never been able to stand up before 
us in the open field of competition, and the conclusion that they 
will be able to do so, because under Protection they have improved 
production and got the command of their own markets, is a wholly 
illegitimate inference,” | 
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The words we italicize are those picked ont by our contemporary to 
prove the Economist a champion of Protection. 


The Tékié Times assuming now an air of indignant vir- 
tue, asks “What is Honesty”? While we grieve that we 
have not time to undertake the instruction of the Times on 
this vital point, we would urge it to cease not from its en- 
quiry, and if, when the virtue is found, its guidance be im- 
plicitly followed, the Times will be preserved in the future 
from errors that have not an honest look, and will surely find 
it the best policy in the end. Perhaps it does not care seriously 
to enquire, but puts the question in the same jeering spirit as 
Pilate when he asked “What is truth?” for it is always 
your weaker sort of politicians who are the greatest dissemblers, 
Passing this over, there is a little piece of advice that 
we will venture to give, which if the Times will accept, 
will we feel sure be found beneficial. The Tékid Times pro- 
poses (let us hope uninfluenced by any selfish interests) to 
instruct the Japanese. This is a most laudable object; but 
the Times is more likely to attain to the desired end if it will 
devote its columns to other matter than peevish reviews of 
those of the Mail, which seems to be almost the only source 
whence it derives any literary nourishment. Unpointed irony 
and feeble banter can scarcely prove instructive or even 
amusing to the native reader. Besides is it quite graceful 
for the mistletoe to abuse the oak? 





It is satisfactory to observe that explanations have been 
demanded from Mr. Newitter by the Municipal Council at 
Kobe, of the steps unwarrantably taken by him in its name 
on the occasion of the late visit of the Mikado to that port. 


It willl be in the recollection of some of our readers that 
the meteorological observations made in the Japanese light- 
houses and compiled by the Lighthouse Department, were 
embodied in an official form by Commander Tizard and 
presented to the Meteorological Department in London. It 
will also be remembered that some criticisms upon them 
of an adverse character appeared in Nature, in which it was 
urged that if the deductions made from them are correct, 
they afford exception to theories hitherto universally accepted 
by scientific men. Of course this could only mean that they 
must be incorrect. It is pleaded, however, by the late foreign 
superintendent of the Lighthouse Department that the obser- 
vations were made by intelligent and careful men instruct- 
ed to that end, and that though the instruments used were 
not perfect, they were shown to Professor Thomson 
in order that he might form his own judgment upon them, 
and their suitability to the purpose to which they were put. 
Their adjustment was attempted on three several occasions 
by the foreign superintendent, but this was somewhat imper- 
fect, as shown by Commander Tizard, owing to the want of 
a standard instrument. On the other hand their height above 
the sea level is correct within a foot or two in each case, 
and thus, though the observations may not be absolutely 
accurate, they are sufficiently so to warrant deductions being 
made from them such as those contained in Commander Tizard’s 
work. They are further so numerous and extend over so long 
a period thatau isolated error may be at once detected. They 
were taken at fourteen stations situated comparatively close 
together, and twice a day for from two to three years. It 
is impossible therefore that they should agree in giving fal- 
lacious isobars. So correct-dré parca Iu Tzet that Commander 
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Tizard rightly inferred in each case, from the greater sensi- 
tiveness exhibited, where uneroids had been used. Regarding 
the extraordinary gradient between Yedo and Sagami spoken 
of by Nature, the greatest variation to be found in the 
reading is .3 of an inch in August, which equals 1 inch in 
150 miles. Nature says it is 1 inch in 60 miles—certainly an 
impossible gradient. Its remarks upon the relative position of 
the isobars point no doubt to some real incongruity, but this 
may possibly be capable of explanation, and due to local 
causes, such as the configuration of the land, the warm 
currents, etc. What may be pleaded therefore generally is, 
that though the observations are not absolutely correct, 
they are as good as circumstances permitted, and certainly 
not without substantial value. 





The following extract from Kompfer’s work on Japan, 
Chap. 27, as translated by Hildreth, bears out fully the 
remarks made by Sir Harry Parkes at the last meeting of 
the Asiatic Society, when speaking of the ability of the Dutch 
interpreters at Nagasaki in former times, and of the valuable 
information on Japanese affairs attained through their assist- 
ance. 


‘* Naturally the Japanese were, their pride of warlike humour 
being set aside, as civil, as polite and curious a nation as any 
in the world, naturally inclined to commerce and familiarity with 
foreigners, and desirous to excess to be informed of their histories, 
arts and sciences. But, as we are only merchants, whom they 
place in the lowest class of mankind, and as the narrow inspec- 
tion we are kept under must naturally lead them to some jealousy 
and mistrust, so there is no other way to gain their friendship, 
and to win them over to our interest, but a willingness to comply 
with their desires, a liberality to please their avaricious inclinations, 
and a submissive conduct to flatter their vanity. ‘Ts was by 
this means I worked myself into such a friendship and familiarity 
with my interpreters, and the officers of island, who daily come 
over to us, as I believe none before me could boast of, ever 
since we have been put under such narrow regulations. Liberal- 
ly agsisting them as I did with my advice and medicines, with 
what information I was able to give them in astronomy and 
mathematics, and with a cordial and plentiful supply of European 
liquors, I could also in my turn freely put to them what gues- 
tions I pleased about the affairs of their country, whether 
relating to the government in civil or ecclesiastical affairs, to 
the customs of the natives, to the natural and political history ; 
and there was none that ever refused to give me all the in. 
formation he could, when we were alone, even of things which 
they are strictly charged to keep secret. The private informa- 
tions thus procured from those who came to visit me were of 
great use to me in collecting materials for my intended history 
of this country ; but yet they fell far short of being altogether 
satisfactory, and I should not, perhaps, have been able to com- 
pass that design, if I had not by good luck met with other 
opportunities, and in particular the assistance of a discreet young 
man, by whose means I was richly supplied with whatever 
information I wanted concerning the affairs of Japan. He was 
about twenty-four years of age, well versed in the Chinese and 
Japanese languages, and very desirous of improving himself. 
Upon my arrival, he was appointed to wait upon me as my 
servant, and at the same time to be by me instructed in physic 
and surgery. The Ottona, who is the chief officer of our island 
{of Desima], having been attended by him: under my inspection 
in a serious illness, suffered him to continue in my service 
during the whole time of my abode in the country, which was 
two years, and to attend me in our two journeys to court, con- 
sequently four times, almost from one end of the Empire to the 
other, a favor seldom granted to young men of his age and never 
for so long a time. As I could not well have obtained my end 
without giving him a competent knowledge of the Dutch language, 
I instructed him therein with so much success, that in a year’s 
time he could write and read it better than any of our inter- 
preters. I also gave him all the information I could in anatomy 
and physic, and further allowed him a handsome yearly salary 
to the best of my ability. In return I employed him to procure 
me as ample accounts as possible of the then state and condition 
of the country, its government, the imperial court, the religions 
established in the Reapike the history of former ages, and re- 
markable daily occurrences. There was not a book I desired 
to see on these and other subjects, which he did not bring to 
me, and explain to me out of it whatever I wanted to know. 
And because he was obliged, in several things, to inquire, or to 
borrow, or to buy of other people, I never dismissed him with- 
out providing him with money for such purposes, besides his 

early allowance. So expensive, so difficult a thing is it to 
oreigners, ever since the shutting up of the Japanese empire, 
to procure any information about it. 





A signboard of a very remarkable character, suspended from 
a yose lamp in the Main Street of Téki6é, has for some weeks 
past claimed attention from the passers by. Depicted upon it 
may be seen the figure of an individual habited in sacerdotal 
vestments (said, by the way, by a native, with the true loafer 
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cast of countenance—whose sole business in life it would seem ~ 
to be to stand hands in pockets beside the placard in question, 
and enjoy the amazement with which any foreigner whose eye 
it may have attracted regards it—to be intended for a priest of 
the Greek Church) who, adorned himself as to his head-dress 
with a cross, yet stands beside a smoking brazier and points 
upwards to another emerging from its fumes. Nor is this all, 
for on looking down the laneway towards the yose to which this 
is an advertisement, a picture of the Crucifixion, surmounted 
by two white flags, embellished each with a large red cross in 
their centres, meets the gaze. On enquiring at the theatre we 
found that these sacred emblems, instead of being in a gro- 
tesque way, as we had at first supposed possible, an advertise- 
ment of a scripture class or Bible Society, were intended to 
convey to the beholders the information that a juggler held his 
court within, and supplemented his performances with a lecture 
upon strange sights and stories, in which a lay figure is pro- 
duced and stabbed to show the way in which the Son of Man 
was wounded on the Cross. 





The Mainichi Shimbun of this morning contains an extra- 
ordinary account of the visit of Admiral Kawamura and Mr. 
Hayashi to Satsuma. It says that when they arrived at Maye- 
nohama in the man-of-war Riujd Kan, about one hundred 
samurai, armed with swords, put off in fishing junks and sur- 
rounded the Riujé Kan, making every demonstration of their 
intention to board her, when Mr. Oyama, the Governor of Ka- 
goshima, who had been apprised of the proceedings of the sa- 
murai, mounted his horse in haste and rode down to the beach, 
obtained a boat, put off by himself for the junks in which 
his countrymen were, and, expostulating with them, endeavour- 
ed to dissuade them from rashly attempting to attack the man- 
of-war. At first it seemed as if success was about to attend 
the Governor’s efforts, but the samurai having been reinforced 
by another party of about one hundred and fifty, who arrived 
on the scene in a number of junks, disregarded all further re- 
monstrances and boldly made preparations to board the Riujo 
Kan. The Governor, despairing of being able to induce the 
samurai to desist from the attack, and fearing the consequences 
of being left among them, sought safety on board the man-of- 
war, which immediately steamed away, leaving the baffled 
samurai behind, vainly endeavouring to urge on their boatmen 
to try to catch up with the Riujé Kan, and impotently threat- 
ening those on board her. 





After the statement which appeared in the columnsof this jour 
nal on the 23rd December last, the Community are doubtless 
somewhat surprised that there is still nosign of any arrangement 
having been made for lighting the streets with gas. It is, 
however, only fair to state that the onus of delay does not reat 
with the Committee appointed, but is due entirely to the 
dilatoriness of the Gas Company. On the 29th December the 
Committee requested the officials of the Machigaisho, in whose 
hands the affairs of the Gas Company are now vested, to 
prepare an agreement for lighting the lamps for three weeks in 
each month, thus dispensing with gas-light on moonlight nights. 
No notice of this communication having been taken, the Com- 
mittee waited until the 7th January when they again wrote call- 
ing attention to the application the had made. To this a reply 
was sent by the Machigaisho officials, excusing the delay which 
had occurred, on account of recent extensive reductions in the 
staff of their establishment, and begging to be allowed still 
further delay. Upon this the Committee reminded them that 
as the urgent necessity for lighting the streets would disappear to 
some extent with the winter months, it was very desirable that 
the agreement should be circulated among the Community 
for signature as soon as possible, and for this reason 
requested prompt attention to their application. Noth- 
ing, however, was heard from the Machigaisho until a 
few days ago, when a reply was received by the Committee, 
promising that the agreement should be drawn up im- 
mediately. As the Gas Company will derive an increase 
of income from their agreement with the Committee amount- 
ing to about $4,000 per annum, this continued delay is 
quite wnaccoyntable, and we should have thought they 
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would have been only too anxious to close with the Com- 
mittee’s offer at once, 





The following are translations of the addresses presented 
to His Majesty the Mikado at the ceremony of opening the 
Osaka and Kidto Railway on the 5th instant. 


By the Chiji of Osaka. 


Upon careful consideration, we find that Osaka, being a spot 
sing natural advantages, owing to the sea-way lyingopen on 
its south-west, has, from ancient times, been the most important 
locality in the Central Provinces. Now, however, in this pros- 
oats and fortunate age, by artificial means a mighty railroad 
been laid down towards the north-east, by which heavy goods 
can be transported to far distances, so that this city has undoubt- 
edly become the very centre of communication with the surrounding 
country. Your servants fortunately chance to dwell therein, and 
have thus received an immeasurable favour, and enjoy the blessings 
of the boundless Imperial beneficence. We will assuredly devote 
ourselves to our occupations and be diligent in our duties, and 
thereby requite one ten-thousandth part of the Imperial favour, 
and endeavour to bring about the wealth and prosperity of our 
country and homes. e lucky day has now been selected, and the 
ceremony of the opening has been performed by Your Majesty in 
person. I, therefore, in the name of the whole inhabitants of 
this city, humbly beg to present to Your Majesty this short ad- 
, and pray that, in our future prosperity, the steam from 
the locomotive’s funnel may rise aloft together with the smoke 
from our hearths, while the sound of the train may be mingled 
with our own shouts of joy. 


WATANABE NOBORI, 


(Signed) 
Chiji of Osaka Fu. 


By the Gonréi of Hiégo. 


Your Majesty has been graciously pleased to be present at the 
ceremony of opening the railway between Kidto and Kobe. I 
Morioka Masadzumi, Shégoi, Gonrei of Hidgo, am humbly of the 
opinion that the wealth and power of a nation is founded on its 
facilities of communication. Some years ago the main line between 
Tokid and Yokohama was opened, and now the line between this 
port and Kidto and Osaka has been completed, an event which is 
this day being celebrated by this auspicious ceremonial. Your 
Majesty has used every possible means to enrich your subjects and 
give prosperity to this land. 

There is an old saying that everything has a beginning, but few 
are brought to a successful end. It is the humble prayer of Masa- 
dzumi and the subjects belonging to his jurisdiction, that Your 
Majesty will be graciously pleased not to abandon this great under- 
taking, but that you will extend the line of railway far to east and 
west, so that all the subjects of the Empire may share in the enjoy- 
ment of its benefits. 


(Signed) 


By the Chiji of Kidto. 


I reverentially venture to hold the opinion that the virtues of 
H. M. the Tennd are as wide as the Heavens and Earth, that his 
meritorious actions lend assistance to Creation, and that, devising 
an important benefit to this nation, he has now constructed a rail- 
road westward of the Hakoné barrier, and has been graciously 
epi to be present to-day at the ceremony of opening the same. 

e time is exactly the commencement of spring. The wide ex- 
tent of the Imperial beneficence is similar to the fostering effect of 
the spring breezes upon all things throughout the world. The 
endeavours of the people, who have received these great favours, to 

uite,—by increasing attention to their callings, by greater 
dihgence in their duties, by emulating one another in promoting 
the prosperity of their country,—the munificence of their Emperor, 
should also resemble the budding of grass and trees under the 
influence of spring time. We are filled with inexpressible delight 
at the wide extent of the Imperial bounty. Your servant 
Masatada, on behalf of the people in his jurisdiction, humbly 
prays that Your Majesty’s line may last long, and that Your 
fajesty’s own life may be perpetual as the Heavens and Earth. 


(Signed) MAKIMURA MasaTapa, Jiugoi, 
Chiji of the Kidto Fu. 


Reply of His Majesty to the Chiji of Kidto. 


We are pleased with vous address; and We hope that by the 
diligent efforts of you to promote the public weal, you may 
long enjoy prosperity and happiness. 


Morioka MAsapzumi, Shigoi, 
Gonrei of Hidgo ken. 


Replies to the addresses at Osaka and at Kébé were precisely 
similar to the above, 





From the ‘Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 


| Monday, 12th. 
From the Chéya Shimbun. 


Six hundred police constables were drawn up at the Chief 
Police Station this morning (10th instant). From this body 
detachments of 200 men were to be sent to both Nagasaki 
and Kumamoto, and detachments of 100 men to the Saga and 
Fukuoka ken. These constables, who are under the com- 
mand of inspectors, will leave for their several destinations 
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From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Mr. Narahara, the manager of the affairs of the house of 
Shimadzu, arrived at Kidto about a week ago with a certain 
Mr. Umiyeda, and there carried on consultations with the 
retainers of some of the other large families. Samurai have 
also arrived from Tosa, Awa, Chéshiu and Chikuzen in parties 
of seven or eight, and they meet together at Maruyama in 
Kidto. The above is only rumour, but it is feared that some 
rising may take place. The people of Kiédto and Osaka are 
in a state of great anxiety, gnd the Governor of Kiéto Fu with 
the Governor of Jiga ken have gone to Osaka in haste. The 
Emperor was expected to return to Yokohama on the 23th 
instant, but it is now said he will return earlier. 


From the same. 

The dock yards at Ishikawa-jima, Téki6, are being improved 
to such an extent, that it is proposed to endeavour to get 
foreign vessels to go there for such repairs as are needed. 


From the same. 
An order has been given by the Army Department for 
about two thousand knapsacks, to be delivered immediately. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

We hear that pickets from the Kumamoto garrison have 
been posted on the borders of Kagoshima ken, but we cannot 
vouch for the truth of this statement. 


From the same. 

By the Téki6é Maru, on the 9th instant, arrived several 
officials from the Kagoshima ken, who left their province on 
the 3rd instant. They proceeded without delay to the capital, 
and it is thought their intention is to offer some explanation 
of the recent disturbance at Kagoshima. 


Wednesday, 14th. 
Mr. Okubo and a large party of officials left Yokohama 
yesterday afternoon, in the Gembu Maru, for the South. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The Riujé Kan, which escorted the Mikado to Kobe has 
been ordered down to Kiushu. She is proceed to Nagasaki 
with the Jféshun Kan and Hoéshé Kan which left Yokohama 
for the South on the 9th instant. The Mikado is to return in 
the Thabor. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun publishes the following about the 
Satsuma difficulty :— 

H. M. the Mikado will start from Kobe at 10 a.m. on the 
21st instant, and is expected to arrive in Yokohama on the 
23rd instant. 

Several police officers and Government spies have fallen 
into the hands of the insurgents. 

The shidzoku of Miyazaki, in the province of Hiuga, are said 
to be giving assistance to the Satsuma samurai, and they have 
been sending some ammunition to the insurgents, 

The samurai who are at the boundary of Satsuma declare 
that there are men coming in from other parts, perverting the 
minds of the young men, and they will therefore examine every 
man before he enters the province. 


From the Choya Shimbun we gather the following :— 

We hear that the insurgents of Satsuma attacked the Kuma- 
moto garrison at 4 a.m. on the 10th instant and that the 
garrison troops suffered very severely. 

Some disturbance is reported at Ishikawa ken (Kaga). 

We hear that the Kagoshima insurgents have purchased a 
large number of fire arms from the French. 

There are said to be four thousand five hundred small arms 
—among which are fifteen hundred Sneider rifles—in the hands 
of the Satsuma samurai. They also possess four large guns. 
The men who have cansed the recent disturbance are, it is 
said, merely a set of young students without any discipline, 
and, it is thought, without any settled plans. Had such been 
the case they would undoubtedly have taken possession of the 
Mikuni Maru. 

As we stated in an extra yesterday, it is believed that the 
samuras have attacked the Kencho, but all the Kencho officials 
being Satsuma men there is no reason to believe that they 
succeeded in getting possession of at. 
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It is said that there are many detectives posted at various 
parts of Yokohama, as was the case during the Kumamoto 
insurrection. 

The samurai of Kurume, Yanagawa, Kumamoto and Saga 
are showing a disposition to join the Satsuma party. But as 
they have so frequently been fooled, it is not expected that 
they will commence action till they see the Satsuma men 
actually at work. 

Mr. Kawamura, the Vice-Minister of the Navy, hasit is re- 
ported gone as far as Onomiteu in: the province of Bingo. 

We hear that the Satsuma insurgents intend to make a 
sudden attack upon the Kumamoto garrison. 

We hear that many of the samurai of Kumamoto have 
gone to Satsuma. One hundred and fifty more policemen 
have been sent to Kiushiu from the capital. 

We hear that the samurai of Hirato, Hizen, are showing 
disposition to unite with the Satsuma insurgents. The samurai 
of Ohéshiu have gone to Kumamoto and the samurai of Kiushiu 
are assembling at Sateuma. 

We hear that the samurai of Satsuma have presented a 
memorial to the government, who are, it is said, going to 
endeavour to suppress the disturbance without using either the 
Army or Navy. 

About one hundred samurai of Satsuma clan have made 
their way to Kurume in the province of Chikugo. 





Thursday, 15th. 

The ex-Sangi Goto and Itagaki, both of Tosa, Hosokawa, 
the ex-Daimio of Kumamoto and the former Governor of Kana- 
gawa, and Mr. Oye Taku left for Kobe by the M. B. steamer 
Tokié Maru yesterday afternoon. There were also on board 
a number of other prominent men in the Government, and a 
great many military officers. It is reported that Mr. Okubo, 
who left on the 13th for Kiéto, was accompanied by one of the 
most influential men of the Satsuma clan. 

The Tékid Maru also took away five hundred men of the 
Imperial Guards. A further number of these troops, to- 
gether with a battalion of men from the Tékié garrison, 
were to leave by another steamer last night. 

The ex-Sangi and ex-Daimio are said to be leaving to 
endeavour to alley the excitement on their respective pro- 
vinces. 

A fire broke out last evening at sixo’clock at lida-machi, 
Tékié, and was extinguished in about two hours after des- 
troying some fifty-five houses. 


The Mainichi Shimbun says :— 

The gunsmiths of Sakai, in the province of Idzumi, have 
been placed at the disposal of the Osaka garrison. 

It is expected that a battalion of the Imperial Body Guard, 
a troop of cavalry and a detachment of the commisariat 
will start for Kobe to-day by one of the Mitsu Bishi stea- 
mers, which will also take down a number of large guns 
and a quantity of ammunition. 

The officers of the Osaka garrison have been ordered to 
reside at the barracks, and the soldiers are no longer al- 
lowed to go out on Sundays and Wednesdays, as hitherto 
customary. 


The Chéya Shimbun says:— 

Mr. Narahara, of Kagoshima, had an interview with the 
Minister of Home Affairs at the Daijo-kuan, on the 10th instant 
and went to Mr. Iwakura’s residence on the 11th. He again 
visited the Daijokuan on the 12th instant. 

The battalion of infantry which arrived at Yokohama by 
the 3,45 train from Tékié yesterday, left for Kobe by the 
Hiogo Maru 

The following notification to Fu, Han and Ken was issued 
by the Udaijin Iwakura on the 13th instant. 

“ Tt is hereby made known that no armsor ammunition, with 
the exception of those required for the use of the Army, Navy 
and Garrisous, shall for the present be sold, bought or traus- 
ported, even by those who duly possess licenses.” 

On account of a vast number of officials being Satsuma 
inen, the present disturbance has been the cause of great 


anxiety, but it is said ru Or) Soe and declared 
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that all who turn their arms against the Sovereign, shall 
be suppressed. This willcalm the anxiety toa certain extent 
but, if this is intended to mean that the Satsuma officials 
in the Government will fight against their own people, we 
cannot regard the announcement as very reassuring. 

Mr. Yamagata, the Minister of War, left Kobe on the 10th 
instant and proceeded to Shimonoseki, where he will take 
charge of the affairs concerning the South. 

Mr. lto, the Minister of Public Works, is at Kobe. He is 
preparing for defence, and isin constant communication with 
the capital. 

Messers. Yanagiwara, and Nakajima, members of the 
Genré In, and several other officials, proceeded to Kidto on 
the 13th instant. 

During the absence of the Minister of Home Affairs, Mr. 
Mayeshima, the Shoyu of the same Department, will act for 
him. 

Mr. Chisaka, of the Naimusho, hag gone as far as Shidzuoka, 
on the Tékaidé, for the purpose of ascertaining the spirit of 
the people on that road. 

The samurai of Tosa having been reported in rebellion, 
ex-Sangi Itagaki, and the former Daimio are to be sent down 
there to supprees them. 

Mr. Oyama, the Governor of Kagoshima, is said to have, 
been wounded when the attack was made upon the Kencho 
of that district on the 9th instant. ‘ 

It is reported that the company of troops garrisoned at 
Nagasaki, had a conflict with the insurgents on the 10th instant, 
and that 32 on the Imperial side were killed and wounded. 

It is reported that the insurgents are planning to take pos- 


session of the Takashima coal mine. 


The Asama Kan had arrived at Onomichi, in the province of 


Bingo, and left immediately for Kiushiu. 


The statement that Mr. Hayashi, the Vice-Minister of 


Home Affairs, has been killed by the insurgents is false. 


He accompanied Mr. Kawamura, the Vice-Minister of the 


Navy, to Kagoshima to try to quiet the samurai, but 
having found, on his arrival, that the insurgents were ready 
to fire upon his vessel, he decided that they were not to be 
calmed by words. Returning with Mr. Kawamura to Ono- 
michi, in the province of Bingo, he reported what he had 
ascertained to the capital, and Mr. Okubo deciding that 
preparations for hostilities must be made, has proceeded 
to Kiéto. 


The Riujo-kan, on her arrival in Yokohama from Onomi- 


chi, will immediately be sent South. 


The Mitsu Bishi steamer Taithet Maru from the Loo-choo 


Islands, which calls at Kagoshima, is due, but she has not yet 
arrived and there is consequently great anxiety about her. 
It is currently reported that she has been siezed by the 


insurgents, who effected he capture with a very small body 
of men. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
It is anticipated that a rising will take place in Shénai in 


in Oshiu (North.) 


Some farmers of the Tonami district, in the province of 


Yettchu, brought a petition before the Kencho but it was not 
not listened to. They have since assembled in large num- 
bers—about 1,000 in all,—and are on the point of breaking 


out into rebellion. Two companies of the Nagoya garrison 
have been called out to subdue them. 


From the Héchi Shimbun we gather that :— 

Mr. Matsukata, the Vice-Minister of Finance, is to proceed 
at once to the south. 

The editors of the Nichi Nichi, Chéya, Yomiuri and Hochs 
Shimbun, were summoned to the Saibansho on the 13th 
instant, and there examined in reference to a statement made 
about Mr. Hayashi, of the Naimusho. 

There are signs of discontent shown among the farmers 
of Kumamoto ken. 

The entrance to Kagoshima harbour is guarded by for- 
tifications on which are mounted more than twenty 


peices of artillery,;nmeng them being seven or eight 
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Krupp guns, but there is only ammunition enough for 
about 100 rounds: 

Some farmers of Gifu ken having assembled at a certain 
temple, a police force of some eighteen in number was sent 
down to disperse them. It is said that the farmers, who 
number about 300, assaulted and killed three of the policemen. 

The samurai of Sadowara, in the province of Hiuga, have 
sent the powder that they possessed to the Students of the 
Kagoshima Private School. 

The mails cannot be carried any further than Kumamoto. 
The samurai of Kumamoto are assembling, some having 
already left their homes ; the samurai of Miyazaki have 
also joined the Satsuma samurai, and have sent them arms 
and ammunition. 

The students of the private school in Kagoshima had 
previously shown some disposition to cause a disturbance 
during their examination, which took place on the 12th and 
13th of last month, and on this account, several men who 
were in the confidence of Shimadzu, Kirino, and other promi- 
nent men, gave them good advice, and they seemed for a 
while to have been quieted, but they have now broken out 
unexpectedly, and Saigo is hiding himself on the Hiatari- 
yama. 

Three battalions of troops are now being prepared at Tékié, 
to be sent to Kumamoto and Nagasaki under General Oyama. 

The troops of the Osaka garrison, who were ordered down 
to the south to suppress the insurgents, arrived at Fukuoka 
in Chikuzen at 2 a.m. on the 11th instant. 

All the Governors and subordinate officials of the various 
ken who were in T6kié, returned to their several departments 
on the 13th instant, 

The Kumamoto samurai who assisted the Satsuma samurai, 
have all (the number unknown) been arrested by the Kuma- 
moto Kencho officials. 


The Nicht Nichi Shimbun says :— 

Asano, the former Daimio of Hiroshima, proceeded to that 
city on the 10th instant. 

Mr. Funakoshi, of the Naimusho, went to Yamagata in the 
province of Uzen on the 13th instant, by order of the Gov- 
ernment. 

About one hundred new police constables have been enrol- 
led in T6kié. 

General Oyama to said to have left with Mr. Okubo 
on the 13th instant, with a number of troops. 

All telegraphic messages, excepting those of the Govern- 
ment, have been stopped since the 13th instant. 

The Naimusho officials yesterday kindly set apart a room 
for newspaper reporters. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

It has been stated that the Mikado would return to Yoko- 
hama on the 23rd instant, but we now hear that Mr. Okubo 
left yesterday with a message to the Emperor, and whether 
H. M. will or will not return immediately, can only be 
decided after his interview with Okubo. 

The police are making very strict search in the provinces 
of Hizen, Higo, Chikuzen and Chikugo for suspected persons. 

The magazines of the Navy Department at Shirokane-dai, 
Tokid, have been carefully guarded since the 11th instant. 





SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
Statement for the week ending 10th February, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 


from the Shihet-rio.......ccccscsecssceeevecceccnsswere 1,200,000 
OD HANG biases ch icendsusdesriadncisiscdessivvarsinvescanstess 798,805 
BR CAPGaNREION seers ve bsasi sa caeGusisnaxvisicitecdiedalaaatanene 401,195 
1,200,000 
eserves: Fran pssinss, Lssisvasusexesecctevisagassaencnteniondde 841,195 
In dollars (coin) on hand...........ccccceeceseeeeeeeenens $272,999.71 
In dollars (Foreign Bank notes).........:escccesceeeees 12,445.29 
Deposited with Foreign Banks.............ccsecees eee 63,650.00 
§49,195,00 
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Friday, 16th. 
A fire occurred last evening at Yamanoshiku-machi, Tékié, 
commencing at 6.30 p.m. It raged till nine o’clock and des- 
troyed over one hundred houses. 


A telegram announces that the Mikado left Sakai at 9 a.m. 
on the 14th instant, and will very probably arrive at Kiéto 
on the 16th instant. 


We gather the following news of the Satsuma difficulty 
from the Héchi Shimbun of yesterday. 

It is really a fact that the Mitsu Bishi Co.’s steamer Taihet 
Maru has been seized by the insurgent samurai, ten of whom 
boarded her for the purpose. Nothing is known of her crew. 

Since the 9th instant about 300 samurai of Sadowara, in the 
province of Hiuga, have joined those of Kagoshima, and 
others from Nobuoka in the same province are making their 
way also towards their Satsuma friends. 

The Satsuma samurai have constructed several sand-bag 
batteries at points where defence was needed. 

The Government has ordered all the steamers in Nagasaki 
harbour to remain at their anchorage, and has appointed 
special officers to observe that this order is strictly obeyed. 


Compensation is granted to each vessel for expenses incurred 
on account of this prohibition. 

We hear that nearly all the roads in Satsuma are very nar- 
row and of an extremely rugged nature, so that they can be 
easily defended by a few determined men against a superior 
attacking force. The broadest road, leading from Akuné to 
Nagasaki, is too narrow even for jinrikishas, and therefore 
quite impracticable for artillery. ‘I'he harbour of Kagoshima 
is strongly fortified, there being more than twenty large guns— 
eight of them Krupp’s—in position, for which at present the 
insurgents have one hundred rounds of ammunition. The Go- 
vernment small arms factory at Kagoshima is able turn out as 
many small arms as required, while the powder mills of the Army 
Department at the same place can manufacture a large quanti- 
ty of powder, so that if these two establishments are taken 
possession of by the insurgent samurai, the task of subduing 
them entailed on the Government will not be so easy as it was 
in the case of Yeto Shimpei and Mayebara. There is some 
comfort, however, to be derived from the fact that the Satsuma 
insurgents do not seem to be skilled in warfare, as events since 
the 31st ultimo show, so that thereis no fear that they will be 
ultimately successful in their rebellion. 

It is well know that a large military force has always existed 
in Satsuma. . Those under the command of Shimadzu, called 
the Kinko-tai, number about three thousand; those under 
Kirino, called the Sogeki-tai about the same, while Saigo’s 
party, called the Gengin-tai number about fifteen thousand, 
and are all able-bodied men. 


The Héchi Shimbun also says :— 

The poor samurai of Ibaraki ken (Mito) and those farmers 
who took part in the recent riot there, are now consulting 
about the Kiushiu affair, and further disturbance is feared in 
consequence. 

A letter has been received from Tosa by an officer of the 
Army in Tékié6, who is a native of that province, to the effect 
that the samurai of Tosa are watching the doings of the 
Satsuma men, but that there is not much apprehension of a 
disturbance breaking out at Tosa. 

The Government having urgent need of the three men-of- 
war now building in England, sent a telegram enquiring when 
they would be ready, and a reply was received that they 
would be launched about the middle of next month. 

Messrs. Kusuda and Yamaguchi, both members of the Genro- 
In, Kitamura and Tanimoto of the Navy, have been ordered 
to Kobe, whence the former will proceed to the province of 
Hizen, whilst the latter will remain at Kobe. 

It has been discovered that a band of samurai at Yonedzu, 
in Satsuma, were making a practice of robbing the mails, and 
it was owing to this that postal communication was inter- 
rupted. Since the 13th instant communication has been 
restored. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

We hear that the students of the Private School of Satsuma 
number about 7,000, of whom 3,000 live in Kagoshima while 
the rest reside in different parts of the province, 

From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The Mitsu Bishi Company’s steamers Zokai Maru and 
Tsuruga Maru were yesterday placed at the disposal of the 
Government. 

It waa atated that Messrs, Goto aud Oye Taku had left for 
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Tosa, but this is a mistake, as they are going to Nagasaki for 
the purpose of defending the Takashima coal mine. 


Saturday, 17th. 

From native sources we hear that several medical men 
belonging to the Army Hospital Corps left for Kobe on the 
15th instant. Another battalion of infantry and a troop of 
cavalry were despatched from the capital yesterday en route 
southwards, it having been arranged that in all six battalions 
of the T6kié garrison troops should be despatched to Kobe, 
there to receive further marching orders. The members of the 
Government were doubtful at first about employing these 
soldiers in suppressing the rebellion, as seven-tenths of them 
are Satsuma men, but it is now understood that they are all 
actuated by the spirit of loyalty, and will do their duty to 
a man. It is reported that the troops of Hiroshima 
garrison were ordered to Kumamoto on the 12th instant. 
The Satsuma students of the Private School at Kagoshima 
are said have imprisoned all natives of other ken than their 
own, who happened to be fellow pupils with them at the 
time of the outbreak, as they dreaded a failure to secure their 
assistance in the rebellion and feared their opposition. The 
Choya Shimbun asserts that the adherents of Shimadzu are 
actively engaged in the present disturbance, and point out as 
@ significant fact, that whereas formerly the coasting steamers 
carried many passengers from the Kagoshima and Kumamoto 
ken, recently no natives of those places have not been travel- 
ling, which would indicate that the present rising has been 
contemplated for some time. The same paper says that some 
of Government vessels have been placed at the disposal of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company as so many of their own steamers have 
been made use of on Government service. The gain to the 
Company in this respect must be a very doubtful one, as, 
were the Government vessels at all serviceable, they would 
we imagine, be used for the transport of troops and 
such other purposes for which the Mitsu Bishi Company’s 
steamers have been called into requisition. 

It is even said that the Mikado himself, in emulation of the 
glorious deeds of his ancestors, is bent on 


‘* Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the canon’s mouth,” 


and will hasten to chastise the southern rebels at the hoad of 
his own army. 

The police of Tékié are strictly guarding all the rivers and 
canals, and have been authorized to examine all boats passing 
to and fro, and interrogate passengers as to their destination. 

It is feared that some trouble inay be given by the samurai 
of Tottoriin Inshiu, who number over three thousand, and 
show some disposition to oppose the Government, and it is 
also apprehended that the large number of telegrams which 
have lately been received from the Awomori ‘en may have 
been of a diaquieting nature. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
Mr. Yebihara, the former manager of the Chiuyai /Tidron, 
was arrested for some cause unknown a fow days ago. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
Several samurai of Fukuoka fen are said to have beon 
arrested some few days ago as suspicious persons, 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

Our editor, Mr. Okubo, was released from confinement 
on the 15th instant, on the expiration of his sentence of 
imprisonment for a violation of the Press-laws, and informs 
us that he fortunately left all the others, who are under- 
going imprisonment for similar offences, in good health. 


From the Z/dchi Shimbun. 

The editors of the Nichi Nich’, Chaya, Yomiuri, Edri and 
Hochi Shinbun were summoned to the Suibansho yesterday, 
and again examined about the statements they had made 
about the Kagoshima affuir a few days ago. 

The former Daimio of ‘Tosa will leave TOki6 ou the 17th for 
Kidto, whence, if circumstances demand, he will proceed to 
the province he formerly ruled. 

From the Jfainicht Shimbun. 

A newspaper called the Shdhd Shimbun will shortly be 


published at Osaka. 
Google 
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THE DEFECTION OF SATSUMA. 
HE alarming news from Satsuma has, during the past 
few days, engrossed the public attention to the 
almost entire exclusion of every other subject. The 
vagueness of the thousand and one reports published 
in the native press, and repeated at every corner, 
the impossibility of obtaining any reliable information 
whatever, and the mystery with which every incident 
connected with the outbreak is enshrouded, supply 
matter for the wildest conjectures, and give good 
cause for the general uneasiness. There can be no 
question, however, of the extreme perturbation of the 
Government, rendered the more evideut by the secrecy 
it endeavours to preserve with regard to the outbreak, 
while at the same time it cannot conceal the open mea- 
sures it is taking for its own protection. The telegraph is 
jealously guarded, none but official messages being allowed 
to be transmitted. Large bodies of troops and of policemen 
are being sent south as fast as steamers can be got ready 
to transport them. One of the finest vessels of the Japan- 
ese navy is ordered to take up her position at Shinagawa. 
At all the Government establishments the guards have 
been largely reinforced. Most of the higher officials of 
the Government, in obedience to telegraphic summons, have 
left for Kidto, the only ministers remaining being IwakurRa, 
Udaijin, OKkuMA, Minister of Finance, and Oat, Minister of 
Justice. There is thus evidently occasion for extraordi- 
nary and vigorous action, aud it isnatural that men should 
be induced to think the worst. 


Without, however, taking the pessimist view of matters, 
judging from what we sce of preparation, and from 
the little truth that we can disentangle from the 
mass of rumours, there can be no doubt that the 
present is the most serious difficulty which the 
Government has had to encounter since it was establish- 
ed. The Saga rebellion, and, more recently, that headed 
by MayesBara, in which he sacrificed his own and 
so many valuable lives, ina rash attempt to overthrow a 
Government which he had himself helped to establish, and 
from which he imagined he had suffered personal wrongs, 
were to a certain extent alarming, but the difficulties 
to which they gave rise were altogether unimportant 
when compared with those which threaten the country 
from the present attitude of Satsuma ; difficulties, in which 
the Government has, apparently, quictly allowed itself to 
be involved, and from which we fear it will require all 
its craft and all its vigour to extricate itself. 

We will take a brief review of the events which have 
culminated in the present crisis. 

For some time past, there has been established in Kago- 
shima an institution popularly known as a “ Private 
School” or College. This school was founded by General 
Saigo and other Icading men of the Satsuma clan, and 
supported by them out of the pensions allotted to them by 
the Government in acknowledgement of their services on 
its behalf. Although ostensibly established for the pur- 
poses of general education, it is actually nothing less than 
a military academy. The pupils numbering, it is supposed, 
Satsuma 
men, and are a remarkably robust and well trained body. 


some thousands, comprise the flower of the 


Among these pupils are nearly all the men, soldiers and 
policemen, who were in Satco’s command during the 
time he was in the Imperial service, and who, almost to 
a man, accompanied him to his home when he resigned 
his position. Ifere then is the making of a formidable 
army, and it is strange, to say the least, that if Satuo and 
the leading men in Satzuma are anxious to cultivate only 


the aris of peace, they should be at such pains and 
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expense to found and support an academy on a gigantic] armed. The movement is not the outcome of a week, and 


scale to teach thoroughly all the arts of war. At Sakura 
Shima, a place distant a few miles from Kagoshima, is a 
powder manufactory, where has been stored a large 
amount of powder, and, it is said, other ammunition, which 
the Government was naturally desirous to remove from so 
dangerous a neighbourhood and to get into its own custody. 
The necessity of keeping this ammunition in their own 
hands led to an act of resistance on the part of the more 
impatient of the samurai, which compelled the disclosure 
of a plot that has long been preparing, but which its ori- 
ginators would have preferred to conceal until all was 
ready for its consummation. This may account for the 
conduct of some of the leaders of Satsuma, who are re- 
ported to be holding themselves aloof from the movement, 
as they see that the success of their designs is imperilled 
by the headstrong actions of their hot-headed followers. 

It is impossible to believe that the Government could 
have been ignorant of the coming of this storm, the 
gathering clouds of which have been visible to anyone 
who casts even a glance into the political heavens. 
“Shepherds of people had need know the Calenders 
of Tempest in State, and as there are certain hollow 
blasts of wind, and secret swellings of seas before 
Tempest, so are there in States.” Surely none of these 
signs have been wanting, and yet the storm bursts, and 
the Government is taken all unprepared. Can it be that 
its officers have heard the mutterings of so many storms, 
that have gone over and broken not, or that have burst 
and done little harm, that they have grown careless, and 
paid no heed to these “ bollow blasts” and “secret swell- 
ings,” thinking they presaged no worse tempest than those 
that have passed? Can it be that they felt so secure in 
their strength, and that the good ship of State was so well 
trimmed, and so staunchly built, that they need pay no heed 
to the signs which foretold the tempest ? Or can it be 
that while they knew the meaning of the angry sky, 
the frequent thunder gusts and treacherous calms, they 
dared not take the vigorous measures necessary to ensure 
their own and the country’s safety? Be that as it may, 
“storms though they blow over divers time, may fall at 
last,” and it shows either fatal indifference, heedless 
confidence, or confessed weakness and inability, on the 
part of those who allowed the warnings of its coming 
to pass unheeded. 

We know the general cause of this disturbance and of all 
others of less importance that have so often taken place— 
much poverty and much discontent. “It is certain, 
so many overthrown estates, so many votes for troubles. 
And if this Poverty and broken Estate in the better sort, 
be joined with a want and necessity in the mean people, 
the danger is imminent and great.” But of the special 
cause of the present outbreak we have nothing but 
rumours, any of which may or may not be correct. That 
Satsuma unaided can maintain the position of defiance to- 
wards the administration that she has always assumed, we. 
do not believe. She can, from her present stronghold, for 
along time hold at bay the forces that the Government 
may be compelled to send against her in their endeavours 
to reduce her to submission. The country is almost 
unapproachable by an invading army by land, and the 
fortifications at Kagoshima and on the coast have been so 
strengthened, that they are too formidable for the present 
navy to venture an attack. Moreover, it is not an un- 
disciplined mob of boys, or a few thousand farmers, with 
flails, and mattocks, and bamboo spears, that have to be 
encountered, but au army, hardy and well drilled, and as 
well officered as the Imperial troops—it may be as well 
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there is every reason to suppose that abundance of arms 
and ammunition has been collected, for, in addition to 
permitting the establishment ofa military school, the 
Government has never dared to insist that the Satsu- 
ma Arsenal be handed over,—moreover there may be 
traitors in the Imperial camp, and this is what we believe 
the Government most fears. More than half of its 
officials are Satsuma men, while the navy is largely 
manned and officered by members of the disaffected clan. 
Can the Government count on their fidelity to the extent 
of sending them against their clansmen? We think not. 
There is an ominous little paragraph in the Japanese 
papers to the effect that the Government will attempt to 
settle the difficulty without having recourse to Army or 
Navy. Why does the Government temporize? Why 
does it not send all its forces against this turbulent clan 
as it did against Saga and Kumamoto, as it would do 
against any clau less powerful than Satsuma? The troops 
that have already left are said to be only for the Emperor's 
protection. The answer seems plain. Satsuma’s influence 
is too great, and too diffused, to permit the Government 
to use force except as a last resource. 

On the other hand it is known that there are in the 
Satsuma clan two parties. The present outbreak is said 
to have proceeded from what is called the more advanced 
party, and that their impatience has thus urged forward a 
crisis, which the cooler heads intended to delay as long as 
possible, and which it was hoped, by means of calm 
representation and discussion of the required reforms, to 
have altogether avoided. In that case the house is 
divided against itself, and if this [be so, the division 
will greatly aid the Government. There is still 
another strong point in its favour. Satsuma is no 
favourite with her sister provinces. She has too often been 
faithless to them ; too often induced them to plunge into 
deep water, and then, standing quietly on the bank, calm- 
ly witnessed their drowning struggles. It is even 
believed that MayEBARA and his misguided followers were 
among these victims of Satsuma’s infidelity to her 
friends. Be that as it may, there is a want of confidence 
in her which will prevent those who would like to join 
issue with her against the existing admiuvistration from 
lending their support, and this distrust is another point 
and a strong one in favour of the Government. Should 
she however be able to prove her power to sustain the posi- 
tion she has assumed, there can be little doubt that 
she will be largely assisted in her rebellion by the samurat 
of other provinces, and the country plunged into a civil 
war, of which no one can pretend to tell the issue. 


“What does Satsuma want ?” is a question, asked alike 
by Japanese and foreigners, of which no one 8eems capa- 
ble of giving any satisfactory solution. Satsuma has 
always been, not the best loved, but the most feared pro- 
vince in Japan, and has become the spoiled child of the 
country. ‘The other members of the family of provinces 
have been bullied, beaten, and coerced into obedience when- 
ever they showed signs of insubordination, but Satsuma 
has been allowed in nearly everything to have her own 
way, and the Government, like an unwise parent, has 
always given her whatever she sct her-mind on having. 
She had only violently to make demands, or obstinately 
refuse to comply with the orders of her rulers, and any 
concession was made for the sake of pence and quietness. 
The parent, in the end, suffers for such weak indulgence, 
and the day comes when all authority is defied, and 
the whole house is set by the ears. But what 
does she want now? It is given out that her pre« 
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sent grievances are the abolition of the wearing of swords, 
the capitilization of the lifé-pensions of the samurai, and 
the loss to the country by the cession of Saghalien, and 
that unless these be redressed she will make no terms with 
the Government, until compelled by force to do so. 

We have some slight grounds for hoping that the 
tumult may be quelled without bloodshed. It is not 
generally believed that any fighting has taken place, as 
the attack on the Kumamoto Kencho is contradicted. The 
first shot fired may be the signal for a civil war that will 
lay waste the land from one end to the other. The Govern- 
ment must bitterly rue the day when it alienated from it- 
self the good will of Saigo and his followers, as their 
influence now could doubtless have prevented the present 
outbreak. It may be that they are not actively aiding the 
insurgents, but though they be not openly for the Govern- 
ment they can scarcely be against it. 





REVIEW.* 


Much has been written on the subject of Japan since 
the time of Lord Elgin’s mission ; the history, religion, 
customs, scenery, botany, and general literature of the 
country, have all found expositors, but until very recently 
its art has been dismissed with scant notice, and yet the 
subject not only presents much that is novel and beautiful 
to all who can estimate its excellencies, but offers to every 
observer a kind ofautographic outline, boldly and faithful- 
ly sketched, of the physical, moral, aud intellectual charac- 
teristics of the Japanese people. ‘The investigator of 
Japanese art has advantages rarely afforded by matter 
of even far less general interest, his search is 
unforestalled by predecessors and undisputed by compet- 
itors, and he may calculate upon an eager and apprecia- 
tive reception of anything of value that he can bring to 
light. ‘Lhe first effort to fill this gap in our knowledge of 
the far East is the production of the little book now 
before us, the aim of which, as stated by the author, is 
to represent Japanese art without reference to its history 
or mechanism, but “ to lead others to enjoy as he does the 
purely esthetic features of art and to unravel the tangled 
skeins of thought which have led to the development of 
its various mental phases.” 

The work is divided into five sections headed as fol- 
lows : 

1. The psychological and material basis and historical 
origin of the art. 

2. The religious art—its divinities, myths and heroes. 

3. The literature and poetry of Japan. 

4, The conditions of life of the Japanese artisan, and 
his work. 

5. Japanese decorative and oruamental art—its princi- 
ples and rules. 

The first section touches upon the main characteris- 
tics of the artistic work of the Japanese: the passages 
quoted below will serve as specimens of the author’s views 
upon this point, and in their candour leave us quite un- 
prepared for many of the glowing expressions afterwards 
emitted as the writer warms with his subject. 

“By no charity of taste can we train ourselves to admire 
“their effigies of cumbersomely dressed men and women 
“ with their narrow elongated eyes, noses, mouths, and chins, 
“ fulse eyebrows, hideous toilets of hair, ungraceful con- 
“ tours aud movement, and deficiency of elevated sentiments 
“in their features . » Instead of attempting to idealize 
‘“‘ forms, actions, and ideas or emotions, there is an irresis- 
“tible artistic impulse to see life on its humorous or 
“ridiculous side and to convert humanity into anything 
“but a phase of beauty according to our notions. ‘Their 
* pictorial standard of the human figure seems based on 
‘(the savage taste of transforming the natural into the 
* unnatural, if not by the direct mutilation of separate 
‘‘features by giving to them as a whole a deforined or 
‘impossible aspect. . . . . . . Added to this, the 
“ Japanese artist knows nothing of anatomy as a science, 
“Consequently while their powers of observation as 





* A Glimpse ot the Art of Japan, by James Jackson Jarves, 
Esq., Hard & Houghton, New York, 
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“regards general action are wonderfully acute and cor- 
“rect in expression, they utterly fail in truth of anato- 
“ mical details, such as rightly rendering joints, muscles, 
“&c., foreshortening, and those elementary facts of de- 
sign without a knowledge of which European art would 
“‘seem wonderfully imbecile. . . . . . Their gods 
“and heroes impress chiefly by the extravagance of their 
‘postures and costumes, their intense action and passion, 
‘or the grotesqueness of their symbolizations. 

“There is no modelling in these pictorial figures, they 
“are perfectly flat, shadowless, angular, and sharp in 
‘outlines, faulty as can be if judged by the canons of a 
“‘ Leonardo da Vinci, but as we shall see by and by, full 
“of merits of another character not less requisite in the 
“construction of a perfectly artistic whole, and in 
“sculpture or casting almost perfect as to general pro- 
“portions and forms.” 

It will be noticed that the Japanese representation of 
the human figure is spoken of in strong terms, stronger 
indeed than might be advanced by one with a far less 
unqualified admiration of the art than the author manifests 
later. That a certain class of work, and especially the 
historical, is singularly deficient in grace and truth is 
apparent to every one who has seen the ambitiously illumi- 
nated illustrations to the Gengit yume monogatari, and 
some other manuscripts, but this defect is au affectation that 
appears to be traditionally attached to subjects of this 
order, but from which the artists who perpetrate these 
gaudy enormities show themselves easily able to escape 
when attempting anything that permits a less ceremonious 
approach. It is however a mistake to suppose that the 
Japanese sees anything humorous or ridiculous in these 
travesties upon humanity; the stiff drapery, acquiline 
noses, small oblique eyes, rigid bearing and studied sup- 
pression of facial expression are merely a reverential 
exaggeration of an ideal of aristocratic elegance and 
dignity, the original traits of which really existed 
among the class of the old nobility, and may not uncom- 
monly be met with now. “The absence of anatomical 
knowledge” is commented upon, but this is not wholly 
answerable for the clumsy, almost shapeless limbs 
which the highest artists appear to consider a satisfac- 
tory representation of contours which the crowded streets 
offer to their eyes daily, in thousands of good examples. 
The root of the error is partly in the general acceptation 
of certain conventional forms as symbolical of nature, 
and partly from a dislike to copy directly and conscien- 
tiously the uetual object which is to be depicted. The 
Japanese artist is generally supposed to be a laborious 
imitator of nature, but nothing can be further from the 
truth than this opinion. Asa rule nearly all the forms of 
birds and other animals, flowers, trees, landscapes, etc., are 
taken from models handed down for generations from 
master to pupil in the various schools of drawing, and 
from time to time undergoing slight modifications, 
accidental or intentional, by individual workers. Many 
of the types are of great antiquity and may some- 
times be seen with little or no variation, either of 
errors or beauties, in drawings which date back two or 
three centuries. An ordinary modern painter will dash 
offa wonderfully correct and lifelike sketch of a bird which 
he has never seen, and nothing but the lightless eye will 
indicate that the picture owes its existence to a school 
tradition ; in other representations the same practice is 
usually followed, but in most cases with a far less success- 
ful result. The comparatively few artists who are noted 
for original productions are indebted to nature for little 
more than a momentary glance, in which they seize more 
or less correctly the general characters of an object, and 
the impressions so obtained are at once realized by the 
brush, in the conventional style of the school to which the 
painter belongs. 

To return to our author—we are disappointed to find 
that the greater part of the remainder of the section, as 
well as much of he rest of the work, is devoted to long 
dissertations upon Japanese polities, religion, morals, 
habits and other matters which have but a slender con- 
nexion with the subject of the book. Any criticism of 
these in detail would be out of place here, but on reading 
throngh them and observing the fractional amount of 
knowledgo of facts displayed in the formation of very 
striking conciusions, we are irresistably reminded of @ 
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syllabub, which deceives us by its imposing size and 
apparent solidity; but the gas removed, we find it 
owed its being to the laborious whipping up of a 
scanty basis of dubious composition. The almost in- 
variable tendency of the digressions is to assert the inferi- 
ority of Europe in those.very matters in which Japan is 
daily approximating to our types under the guidance of 
its most distinguished statesmen. Mr. Jarves, however, 
succeeds in demonstrating that it is not only in Art that he 
looks upon the representation of “the facts of things” as 
altogether secondary to a misty idealism. 

Towards the close of the section the writer reverts to 
his subject in speaking of the relations between European 
and Japanese art. 

“To paint a month in sole reference to its adaptation 
“to eating is quite another thing trom painting it to ex- 
“ press the emotions which intensify its movements with 
“pleasure or pain; so with the nose, eyes, or entire 
“figure. . . . . . European art of our time has a 
“marked tendency towards the scientific extreme, con- 
“tenting itself over much with the dumb show of mate- 
“rial objects and finding its supreme satisfaction in their 
“outward likeness. Japanese art tips the esthetic scale 
“towards the other extreme, paying less heed to the 
“orammar of art, and bestowing its greatest attention on 
“the vivid rendering of the specific motive in its highest 
“scale of idealization. In other words it conceives art to 
“be a supreme spiritual function of man, appealing to his 
“faculties of mind more than to those of his body, and 
“best fulfilling its office when it affects the imagination 
“by limitless capacity of suggestion, in preference to pleas- 
“ing the senses by the superior skill of a downright re- 
“alistic imitation. Its abstract superiority, therefore, rests 
“on its profound recognition of the higher to the lower law 
“of art.” 

These conclusions are somewhat startling after the re- 
warks previously ma.le as to the the deficiency of elevated 
sentiments in the features of the men and women depicted 
by the Japanese artist, their deformed impossible aspect, 
etc. There is no doubt that much of the lower average 
of European art is merely imitative, but it is difficult to 
imagine that any person who has seen the highest degree 
of pathetic idealism, combined with the most scientific 
rendering of principals and accessories in some. of the 
paintings of Millais, Delaroche, and many others, can talk 
with an air of conviction about the abstract superiority of 
Japanese art, and with a touch of condescension assure 
us that “ while eulogizing as they deserve, Japanese art 
and character, he does not mean to assert for either any 
absolute superiority in the whole, over European.” 


An artistic idealization of nature should be an improve- 
ment upon its common aspects, a realization of the sugges- 
tions which natural objects offer to the mind of the artist. 
If the idealization detract from the beauties of nature it is, 
so far, bad, and indicates a condition of imperfect develop- 
ment of art which may be traced step by step downwards 
until we reach that which should be, according to the 
author’s theory, the highest point of idealization, in the 
hieroglyphics of the North American Indians. The union 
of the ideal and scientific is as essential to form a com- 
plete artistic whole, as the combination of theory and 
practice in the exercise of the powers of a physicist 
or physician. We should, however, complain far less 
of our author’s assumption, could he show in what man- 
ner the Japanese manifest their possession of this “ limit- 
less capacity of suggestion.” Thata fewclever disjointed 
strokes of a brush should suggest a bamboo ; that the 
interposition of golden clouds in a landscape should sug- 
gest distance; that the inversion of the vanishing point which 
makes parallel lines widen as they recede should suggest 
perspective, shows, without doubt, a power of expressing 
nature in a manner which is received as a recognizable in- 
dication of the artist’s intention, but the adoption of such a 
conventional and erroneous means of suggestion in itself 
indicates a serious weakness. If, however, Mr. Jarves 
implies that it is not in this manner, but in a higher and 
intellectual suggestiveness that the Japanese artist excels 
the European, we can only pass in review a few of the 
works that strike us at every step in the art collections of 
Paris, Rome, London, Antwerp, and elsewhere, and recall- 
ing the laighest effort of the Japanese brush or carving 


can be instituted. In the ‘Glimpse’ we can only find 
one attempt to demonstrate the superior originality of 
conception which is frequently asserted by the author for 
the Japanese artist, and this we shall afterwards refer to. 

Section 2 commences with a discourse upon the nature 
of idealism in art, and passes on to an account of the Jap- 
anese representations of Buddha, the Shichifuku-jin, 
dragons, ghosts, thunder and wind gods, and the other 
supernatural elements which supply the native artist with 
endless subjects for the exercise of his tools. 

The boundless enthusiasm of the author is indicated by 
a passage describing ‘a remarkable picture,’ and causes us 
to recall regretfully the hopes excited in the preface by 
the promise of an endeavour to be “ explicit, direct, and 
intelligible, without overflowing into word painting or pro- 
found theorizing.” The subject of the makenono is a 
common one, especially in the older pictures, but its mean. 
ing is curiously misinterpreted by the admiring critic. 

‘There is another painting which haunts my imagina- 
“tion like an apocalyptic vision. It is done on finest silk, 
* mounted on ivory rollers aud is about five feet long by 
“two wide. The composition, combining as it does pro- 
“soundest mysticism with extreme simplicity of treat- 
“ment and extraordinary grandeur of invention, fills the 
“mind with a consciousness of the primeval spheres 
‘““when the world was formless and void. One hears, as 
“it were, an elemental voice out of the night of ages; 
“‘ deep calling to deep, as the Divine Will bids light and 
“water and land appear. Unscientific and heathen 
“although the conception of this composition may be, its 
“mystic awe penetrates the soul, and suggests the symbo- 
“lical presence of the Supreme. 

“T will briefly recount its features even at the risk of 
“making this confession of its power over me seem pure 
“hyperbole. Let those who have eyes and ears only for 
‘‘sheer human uproar, or the whiffs of human vanity, 
“‘ deride and pass on.” 

Here follows a description of an ‘ illimitable ocean ;’ a 
‘cosmic hurricane;’ driving heaps of vast clouds that repeat 
the ‘ cosmic forms of the foaming hemispheres of the storm 
waves ; the sacred turtle upon a sharp volcanic rock ; 
‘ Tsouri-sama, the Holy Lord,’ a gigantic crane in strong 
relief against a ‘huge blood red orb with lurid glare; a 
‘mystical air spout with a gyratory spirit-like move- 
ment’ descending from the beak of the stork to the mouth 
of the turtle; ‘the infinite empyrean;’ &c., &c. The pas- 
sage concludes with a misquotation and a climax. 

“© Does Milton’s verse,— 

‘Those who with mighty wings outspread 


Dove-like sat brooding o’er the dark abyss, 
And made it pregnant, &c.’ 


“ surpass this work of the artist’s pencil ? Were ever the 
‘‘ stupendous creative forces of the Univetse more potently 
“or beautifully symbolised ?” 

Could this be translated to the artist who, good man, 
has skilfully drawn for perhaps the hundredth time the 
stork and turtle as handed down to him by long tradition, 
the former, as usual, with a background of vermilion sun, 
the latter on a conventional rock surrounded by conven- 
tional waves—who would be more surprized than he to 
learn that the picture which he had intended for an effective 
combination of the fabled types of longevity in their ap- 
propriate elements, had filled the foreign mind with “a con- 
sciousness of the primeval spheres” aud suggests “the sym- 
bolical presence of the supreme” or the “ stupendous creative 
forces of the universe.”’ For ourselves, much as we object 
to be ranked with “ those who have eyes and ears only for 
sheer human uproar and the whiffs of human vanity ” we 
must perforce submit, if there be no choice between shar- 
ing the authors rhapsodies and receiving his condemnation. 

We cannot pass unnoticed the remark of the author 
that “the Japanese do not associate sensuality with nudity 
as we do,” and one or two other passages elevating Japan- 
ese morality at the expense of our own. There is little 
doubt that the habit of seeing the unclothed figure as a 
part of every day life would prevent any association of 
prurieney with uudity per se, but this fact by no means 
involves the absence of pruriency in a people who have, 
perchance, learned to look upon the removal of their gar- 
ments during the day as a simple matter of convenience. 
On the other hand there is a suspicious and uncomfortable 
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the ‘libidinous provocations’ of the ball-room costumes and 
the “ calculated exposures of person”’ uf his countrymen’s 
wives and sisters, and to infer that with us nudity is 
incompatible with decency, and that hence we are 
unable to look chastely upon the ‘Venus di Medicis’ 
the ‘ Andromeda’ of Ingres, the ‘ Hero’ of Armytage, or 
any of the numerous works of art in which nakedness and 
purity have been united, though—strange to say—by Euro- 
pean artists. The feeling termed by Herbert Spencer the 
‘ antipatriotic bias ’ is strongly marked in the views of 
Mr, Jarves, and moreover betrays hinngain into an ex- 
posure of his ignorance of the country, on the condition of 
which he is venturing to instruct others. The “ foul 
sensualisms of Doré,” the “ hidden or obtruded sensualism 
of our Schools of Art” are referred to as having no counter- 
parta in the Japanese, but here “obscenity and libidinous- 
ness are relegated to their own vile haunts, instead of being 
paraded in conspicuous places.” And yet, in the very 
book to which the author is indebted for nearly the whole of 
his illustrations, some drawings will be found as coarse and 
indecent as the worst of the woodcuts in the ‘Contes Drola- 
tiques,’ and it is well known to all old residents in Japan, 
that before the judicious repressive efforts of the present 
Government, plays at ‘respectable’ theatres, new year 
decorations in the public streets, books with unchecked sale, 
and even the toys and amusements of children, offered 
spectacles of indecency having few parallels in European 
nations. 

The third section, on the literature and poetry of Japan, 
contains as usual a large amount of material out of place; 
but we find some justly laudatory remarks on the well 
known Hokisai-no-tehon. This artist, probably the 
greatest that his country can boast, has produced a monu- 
ment of versatile talent that has not a single rival in 
Japan. It not only embraces almost the entire range of 
Japanese pictorial art as to style, but represents at least 
one half of the subjects which form the stock in trade of 
the Japanese artist. The monster with the long legs, and 
the monster with the long arms, who form a mutually ad- 
vaptageous alliance; the Rokurokudbi, the terror of naughty 
children, whose necks, elongating at will, bear their heads 
to places which their arms cannot reach; the Afttsu me no 
kozo, or three eyed boy, and other bogies ; the chest per- 
forated men who utilize the thoracic aperture as a passage 
for a pole by means of which they may be borne, comfort- 
ably suspended in air, by stalwart coolies; the con- 
course of Chinese philosophers ; the twenty-four acts of 
filial obedience; the seven household deities; the thunder 
and wind gods; dragons; dog-lions; sea-unicorns; wrest- 
lers; horsemen; and other designs which are repeated in 
various manners, and with various materials, in hundreds 
of thousands of the products of Japan. The Fuji hiak’ke 
is another very characteristic work of Hoktisai, but is not 
referred to in the “ Glimpse.” 

The author says that perspective is known to Japanese 
artists, but although books in perspective were left by the 
Dutch, and a few pupils were even instructed by them in 
the principles of Western art, the laws of perspective have 
in general been either ignored or utterly misunderstood. 
A perspective drawing, apparently imitated from some old 
Dutch work, is seen in the Hokiisai Album, but even this 
is erroneous. Hokiisai was however less an offender against 
the rules of perspective than most of his fellows, many of 
whom committed blunders almost as absurd as_ those 
burlesqued in the ludricrous etching made by Hogarth for 
the benefit of Walpole. 

In the fourth section the author dives into a review of 
the feudal system, food, wages, castes, deportment, and 
etiquette of the Japanese, and at length comes again to 
the surface on the epochs of Japanese art, concerning 
which, however, he has little to tell us. A ‘costly 
highly decorated album ” which reveals the “mysteries of 
fashionable life” is described at some length, but why 
introduced in a chapter supposed to treat of the “ life and 
work of the artisan ” we cannot explain. We may quote 
a reference to one of the pictures in this “epitome of 
high life.” . _ 

“Tho artist further violates our rules by omitting all 
“shadows. Whenever he attempts anything on our system 
“he loses the fascination of his own. We may smile on 
* looking out of ove of his brilliantly lighted rooms—for 
“ example that of the musi a | the dark night 
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“ outside, to see the blossoms on the trees as distinctly out- 
“standing and coloured as if the Sun shone on them. But he 
“is no fool for all this. He knows as well as any one how 
“much of them he could see under the circumstances; but 
“he wants us to know that the air of that room is filled 
“with their fragrance. To the concert of sweet sounds he 
‘adds a concert-of sweet odours and doubles our sensuous 
“enjoyment at the expense of an unimportant material 
“fact. This is the duty of the artist, founded on an 
“esthetic consciousness of a far higher quality than any 
possible fidelity of literal draughtsmanship.” 

We will not stop to discuss the peculiar special pleading 
which causes the writer to eulogize an absurd violation of 
possibility because it gives him an opportunity of framing 
a theory of intention of which the Japanese artist never 
dreamed. In every illustrated tale book will be found 
drawings of night scenes, in which even our author's in- 
ventive genius would be puzzled to find an excuse for the 
artist’s assumption of the cat-like faculty of seeing in the 
dark, unless we suppose that distant Matsu trees and gar- 
den stones (altogether unconnected with the story) give 
off sweet odours, or otherwise heighten our “sensuous enjoy- 
ment” to a sufficient extent, to compensate for the enor- 
mous sacrifice of artistic force and truth in the picture. 

A little farther on we are told that “our art tends to 
destroy itself by a fruitless rivalry with nature, and is 
slain as was Marsyas for his insane presumption in vying 
with a God.” The simile is showy but empty ; our art, 
never attempts to vie with the God Nature, but humbly 
seeks instruction from it, and this is certainly nobler 
than to bow down to an idol of man’s manufacture, the 
conventional and false ideal of the Japanese. 

Finally, in the 5th chapter is reached the most import- 
ant part of the subject, the stronghold of Japanese art, 
Decorative and Ornamental work; and we should be little 
inclined to quarrel with the author for the praise he 
lavishes, were it not for the characteristic exaggeration 
of expression which places in opposition such terms 
as “bestial” “stupidly ugly,” “imbecile in motive,” 
“‘dwarfed, distorted and befouled nature,” applied to 
European grotesques ; and “heaps of uncomfortable trash, 
frivolous in idea, inane in look, &e.”, “ distorted, preten- 
tions or pitiful” “crude and inharmonious,” applied to 
European decorative products—together with the phrases 
“physical grasp and grandeur bordering on the terribly 
sublime,” “truthful appreciation of nature,”, “ unlimited 
suggestion for the mind,” &c., &., in referring to corres- 
ponding work in Japan. 

Our patience is sorely tested by a writer who can 
witness to nothing but foulness and sensuality in Doré, 
who rarely refers to European art except to point out 
what he considers its defects—while he can see a “ cos- 
mic spectacle in the dawn of creation” in a flight of 
cranes around the margin of a Yedo bowl, a “ symboliza- 
tion of the stupendous creative forces of the universe” 
ina kakemono of the stork and tortoise, the “ downy flush 
of au infants cheek” in the tint of a Kiyoto dish, and 
sesthetic skill,” “ esthetic genuineness, esthetic descrimina- 
tion,” “ esthetic invention,” “ esthetic” every-thing in all 
that is not foreign to Japan. 

We are willing to concede that the porcelain painting 
aud nearly all of the modern decorative work of Europe 
are inferior to the dest productions of a similar kind in 
Japan, and the reason of our inferiority is not difficult to 
discover. The best artists of Japan find employment in 
the various branches of the Decorative section ; and the 
couveutionality, which is a grave defect in realistic art, is 
of udvantage where the object is simply ornament, where 
bold and graceful outlines and pleasing combinations of 
colour are of more importance than an absolutely truthful 
representation of nature, which indeed is commonly rend- 
ered impossible by the requirements of shape in the 
article to be produced. In modern Europe, artists of 
the higher order of merit rarely devote their powers to this 
department of art, and hence with us it tends to sink to a 
comparatively low level. That much, however, has been 
done in Europe during the last twenty years to improve the 
artistic qualities of ornamental or useful objects, is ap- 
parent in many of the designs submitted to the public ia 
the various Exhibitions of London, Paris, and Vienna ; 
but until the artisnu-artist exists in Europe, asin 
Japan, the higher class of decorative work jwill, for 
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the most part, necessarily be beyond the reach of the 
greater number of purchasers. Even in Japan there 
is an enormous quantity of worthless art, a fact which our 
author ignores, aud it must be understood that individual 
manifestations of true appreciation of art or nature, as 
shown by domestic attempts at tasteful decoration, are as 
exceptional as in any country in Europe, any reputation 
in this respect which the people may have gained 
amongst foreigners being as well founded as the existence 
of that “almost exaggerated love of the picturesque both 
in the objective and mystical side of nature” with which 
Mr. Jarves generously endows the Japanese peasant. 

In the description of porcelain which occupies a great 
portion of the chapter, s “purest cream” or “premium 
spring butter” coloured ware, with an extremely minute 
craquelé glaze is introduced as from Satsuma, but from 
some points in the description of certain specimens, we are 
suspicions that we have been making the acquaintance of 
modern natives of Kiyoto. A flat dish covered with 
figures in red outline does duty as the representative of 
Kiyoto china: Nagasaki ware is merely referred to 
as resembling that of Kiyoto, except in its lightness 
and in the presence of blue medallions: of Hizen china 
we learn only that it is the most highly prized variety : 
of Imari aud Kaga porcelain there is no mention. The 
preface of the ‘Glimpse’ denies us the right to expect 
technical details, or distinctions of the varieties of keramic 
products, but surely some notice of the peculiarities of 
artistic decoration of the three last mentioned, might have 
been considered as appropriate to the subject, as the 
author’s views on ritualism and sectarianism which we 
find interpolated in the midst of the account. 

A description of some examples of metal work and ivory 
carving closes the book. 

The illustrations are for the most part reproductions on 
a reduced scale from the and Hokiisai book, a few are 
taken from the Wa Kan seki-hitsu gaye and other sources. 
They are well selected and accurately imitated, but are 
unfortunately marred by a blurred and broken outline, 
probably owing to the use of a recent impression of the 
original, iustead of one of the older copies printed before 
the blocks had become worn. The subject of the engrav- 
ing is sometimes misunderstood, us for instance in plates 
5, 6, and 18, said to represent respectively “The dream of 
the tired water carrier,” “ Figure drawings made from the 
vulgar and aristocratic or literary alphabets,” and “The 
demon of gambling watching his victims at play.” In 
plate 6, the double mistake is made of supposing that the 
lines of the drawings are made up of combinations of Jap- 
anese characters, and that the Aatasana form the literary, 
the Hiragana the exclusive vulgar “alphabet ’—plate 
18 is an illustration of an old story and has no connexion 
whatever with the demon of gambling—in plate 5 the 
pail-bearers in the dream of the sleeping man are not water- 
carriers, and the humour ofthe sketch rests upon a bur- 
lesque reference in the text. 

As the spelling of the Japanese proper names in the 
book has been taken, the author tells us, from those 
writers who “ seem to be the best authority”, we should be 
glad to know to what orthographical dictator we are indebt- 
ed for such appellations as Hoffksai, Siogoon, Prince Hake, 
Fusiyama, Shinba, Hitzen, Quamon, (“Queen of Heaven,” ) 
Zinmon, Daiboudhs, Fasi, Koma-inow, and others which 
struck us as rather “ Chaucerian ” in construction. 

As the sum of our impressions of the “Glimpse at the 
Art of Japan” we are compelled with regret to say that 
the work entirely fails to fulfil its object. Its style is in- 
flated, diffuse, and pretentious, although redeemed iu places 
by passages showing a power capable of effecting much, had it 
been well directed. Its matter is badly arranged, and is mark- 
ed by grave faults of commission and omission, such as the 
prolonged discussion of subjects too remotely connected 
with art to require more thana brief reference, and de- 
manding a knowledge of facts which the author obviously 
has not acquired; the absence of much information that 
might have replaced with advantage nearly two thirds 
of the contents of the book; and a kind of two-fold 
bias which places both Europcan and Japanese art in 
false positions, The writer’ is proud to avow himself 
an elithusiast, but he forgets that enthusiasm is of 
value, only so far as it lends earnestness to inquiry, but 
becomes detrimental when it places before the eyes of the 
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observer a medium which transmits only certain elements 
of the pure uncoloured ray of truth, and deludes him with 
highly tinted images of sober realities. 

We have too much admiration for the strong indications 
of artistic talent in the Japanese, to welcome an injudici- 
ously flattering criticism which, if noticed by them, might 
induce a fatuous self-satisfaction, calculated to retard their 
progress toa higher and more intelligent use of their 
abilities. We are confident that with a sound instruction, 
happily already begun, in the technicalities and principles 
of art, and a careful study of the best European works, 
Japan may yet boast of painters and sculptors, whose 
fame will extend far beyond the seas that bound their 
little group of islands. 





A TRIP TO VRIES. 


Hearing that the volcano on Oshima (Vries Island) 
was in eruption, a few friends and I resolved to pay ita 
visit. For this purpose we hired the small steamer 
Yokoska Maru, and started from Yokohama on Fri- 
day, the 20th ultimo, at half-past 2 p.s. Our party, 
which consisted of six Europeans and one Japanese, had 
been unfortunately reduced to half its original number, 
as the autocrat of a certain college refused to allow any of 
its employés to take part in the trip. These gentlemen 
were informed, a few hours before starting, that profes- 
sors should spend their leisure time more usefully than in 
visiting volcanoes, and that no encouragement could 
be given to the indulgence of idle curiosity. This 
was the more extraordinary, as the authorities ‘of the 
Kaisei Gakko had most kindly exerted themselves to for- 
ward the wishes of the members of their staff, both native 
and foreign, who desired to join the party. They have 
even gone so far as to make arrangements for another ex- 
pedition to Vries for the purpose of scientific observation. 

As we steamed down the bay we were amused by the 
gambols of »number of porpoises (Delphinus longirostris), 
and before dark reached Misaki, which lies on the south 
side of the Uraga peninsula. Here the captain suggested 
that we should run in and lie for a few hours, under the 
shelter of the island opposite the town, as he thought there 
might be some difficulty in finding the landing place on 
Oshima during the night. This was accordingly done, 
and we took advantage of the opportunity to go ashore 
and explore the town, which did not, however, present 
any features of special interest. 

The steamer started again at 3 a.m. on the 21st, and 
directly we left our anchorage, the volcano, about 18 rz 
distant, became visible, looking in the darkness like a 
veritable “pillar of fire.” The temperature here was 
very mild, 48° Fahrenheit inshore and 51° a couple of 
miles off the land. After a pleasant run of about four 
hours we reached Habu, on the eastern side of Oshima, 
made our way easily into the harbour, and anchored 
in eight fathoms of water. Although the channel is 
rather narrow, a steamer of greater draft than the Yokoska 
Maru could enter at high tide, and defy, in safety, all the 
storm-raising arts of Prospero himself. 

The principal house in the village was promptly placed 
at our disposal, but after some deliberation we resolved to 
remain on board. When breakfast was over we engaged 
six coolies to carry our impedimenta and act as guides, 
but had not gone far before it was discovered that these 
valuable assistants knew nothing of the road, as none of 
them had ever ascended the mountain, although they had. 
lived on the island all their lives. With a growl at their 
inadventurous dispositions we determined to find a way 
for ourselves, and, striking up a valley formed by an old 
stream of lava, came out on the western side of the island. 
After some rather rough travelling we reached the bare 
ash-strewn summit, which is of very considerable extent. 
Here I found imbedded in solidified fine ash the bole of 
a tree and a number of leaves in a semi-fossilized condition. 
The whole of the top of the island had originally formed 
one enormous crater, which is now nearly filled up, and 
looks like & level plane with a bcrder of low ridges some 
150 to 200 feet in height, more or less complete, all 
round. About the centre of this plane rises a regular 
cone, from which quautities of red hot ashes were being 
hurled high in the air. When we began to ascend the 
cone our excitement was intense, but on reaching the top 
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a scene, far surpassing our utmost expectations, burst 
upon the view. We found ourselves standing on the nar- 
row edge of an immense circular cavity, the bottom, about 
400 feet below us, being nearly level. On looking down 
we saw that at the western side a small cone was being 
rapidly thrown up, perfect towards the east, south and 
west. <A defect, however, on the northern side, afford- 
eda splendid view into the centre of the burning lake, 
from which jets of lava of the most lovely cherry colour 
were being thrown up, accompanied by explosions at the 
rate of about threea minute. Fragments of ashes were at 
the same time ejected hundreds of feet above our heads. 
These were at first red, but on reaching their greatest 
height they turned black and fell, the heavicr masses 
inside the cone, and the lighter, outside. Those that had 
fallen on the outside would then burst and disclose their 
glowing interiors. The whole formed a grand fountain 
of fire. Every now and then the side of the cone would 
slip inwards, and once an immense bubble rose to the sur- 
face of the lake and burst with a roar like thunder. 
Volumes of steam and smoke were rising continually, and 
over all clouds of cinders hovered like flocks of ill-omened 
birds. The scene might well be compared to that described 
by Milton :— 
‘A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
‘* As one great furnace flamed.” 


We seemed to be looking down on the abyss of Male- 
bolge. 

Unfortunately it began to rain in torrents just as we 
reached the summit. Mist often filled the crater, shut- 
ting it out from our view, and also preventing a descent 
to the bottom to examine the fissures from which steam 
was issuing. 

After securing a mass of freshly-fallen cinder, some of 
us started off and walked round the edge. On getting 
to leeward, we had a_ very unpleasant experience, 
as the wind had risen to a gale and blew the 
sulphurous smoke in our faces, obliging us to stop 
for breath several times. Having made our way out of 
the fumes we commenced to descend in what we guessed 
to be the right direction. After some delay, as nothing 
could be seen in the mist that enveloped us, we reached 
vegetation and soon came on a path lending to a village, 
from which in twenty minutes we arrived at Habu, getting 
on board the steamer at 8 p.m. After dinner I went ashore, 
and had a long talk with the headman of the village, from 
whom I gathered the following information : 

Earthquakes are never felt on the island. The last 
eruption took place six years ago, and continued two days. 
About twenty years ago the mountain was supposed to be 
constantly active, but nobody ever ascended. The harbour 
at Habu has been in existence only about 100 years, as 
before that time the sea had not obtained an entrance 
into what now forms an almost entirely land-locked inlet. 
There are a number of cattle and ponies on the island, the 
only other animals being rats and weasels. Formerly 
there existed a large wild beast with crooked horns and hair 
like a cow’s, but as it destroyed the crops the people used 
to turn out for a grand hunt on the 8rd day of the 3rd 
month every year, and now it is quite extinct, none having 
been seen for twenty years. The only export from the island 
at present is firewood. Formerly fish, camellia seed oil 
and seaweed were also exported; rice is brought from the 
mainland, the island itself producing only yams and corn. 
Water is very scarce in winter. 

The inhabitants are civil and obliging. Their dialect 
sounded a little strange, but I had no difficulty in under- 
standing all that was said. The women are gencrally 
taller and more upright than their sisters on the mainland, 
but their hair is worn hanging down their backs ina very 
untidy manuer,—a peculiari ity “probably due to the practice 
of carrying burdens on the head. I cannot praise the 
beauty of the women I saw, not being so fortunate as 
Mr. Hodges in this respect—or perhaps not so easily 
fascinated. 

The winter appears to be very mild, as alder trees had 
not lost their last year’s Jeaves. 

I had half-an-hour’s ramble on the morning the of 22nd 
and gathered two plants in flower (Solidago Virga-aurea, 
and “Pyrethrum Decaisneanmus), also eight species of 
ferns (Pteris cretica, P. semipiniutd, eAspidium VUPULUS, 
«il. falcatum, A, aculeatum, dspleniuia inersua, Lygods wun 
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Juponicum, and Onychium Japonicum). When weascend- 
ed the mountain on the previous day several other ferns were 
voticed which I intended to gather on the way down, but 
was prevented by the rain. 

I shot a thrush, new .to me, resembling Turdus 
Chrysolans, also a specimen of Lerbivox cantans (Japan- 
ese nightingale). 

On the shore I saw another thrush (Petrocinelus 
Manila). Rutieilla aunrorea had taken up its quarters 
here in considerable numbers. More specimens were found 
in half-an-hour than I have ever seen before. I also saw 
what certainly seemed to be a specimen of Calliope 
Kamtschatikensis, aud much regretted not having my gun 
at the time. Parus minor was busy among the fir trees, 
and the sereecher (JZypsipetes Amoorensis) was as common 
here as it is on the mainland. Among the houses there 
were plenty of sparrows, which were remarkably tame. 
I noticed a hawk floating over a high part of the island, 
but could not approach uear enough to identify it. Phea- 
sants and pigeons abound. 

The whistle of the stermer sounded about one o'clock, 
and we were obliged to leave this interesting island. We 
started at 2 p.m. expecting to arrive in time to catch the last 
train from Yokohama to Tékid, but little knew what was 
in store for us. It was blowing fresh outside the harbour, 
but we did not pay much attention to the weather, as our 
little steamer rode over the huge waves like a duck, only 
now and then shipping a little water. The wind, however, 
soon began to blow in earnest, increasing eventually to 
one of those furious gales which are common at this sea- 
son. Although the sun was shining brightly overhead, 
the whole horizon was concealed by a dense yellow haze, 
which showed that a dust storm was raging on shore. 
Thrice the the engine room was flooded, and a resistless 
sea swept off the fore companion hatch. Lad it been fol- 
lowed by another, the steamer would probably have been 
swamped. The pumps were kept going nearly the whole 
time. After great difficulty we managed to hoist the fore- 
topsail and bore away for Ajiro, in Idzu, which, greatly 
to the relief of all on board, was reached just after sun- 
set. The night was passed in a tolerably comfortable 
tea-house, which we were glad to have found, as we 
entertained small hope of being able to get away next 
morning, but when day broke we found that the gale had 
subsided, and our voyage might be resumed. 

As we were getting under way, I noticed numbers of 
aspecies of Amphiorns swimming about in the harbour. 

We left Ajiro at 9 o'clock, and reached Yokohama at 3 
p.m. on the 23rd.) Thus ended our not uneventful cruise 
to Oshima. 


H. PRYER. 











IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
11th February, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &c..... voveeeeee 54,863.38 


Merchandise, &C.............cececsseeeeene sesereeeeede 395.15 
DotalivassisssssecvecssS0,200.00 
Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 
Passengers, Parcels, &c........ iadedeaues feels een $9,709.81 
Merchandise, &c........ spdcveceeates sieadenacaseean S 478.93 
Total......... soe $6,188.74 


An Indian contemporary is responsible for the report that 
Sie Hdmand Hornby has applied to be sent out to Peking in 
the capacity of Her Majesty’s representative. Tt may be an 
open question whether the tenderness for Chinese foibles 
which characterised Sir Hdmund as a Judge. would be an 
equally powerful element in his actions as a Minister. Pro- 
bablynot.—Shanghad Courier, 


There is a report that a well-known Chinese banker, in 
I Shanghai, is attempting to negotiate a loan of five million 
taels with one of the forei area banks, the object in view being 
‘the defrayment of expenses incident to the campaign in 
-Kansnh and the outlying provinces. Money is urgently re- 
quired : and this bears out the rumour whieh reached us a short 
}time ago trom Peking, that extensive operations are being con- 
“templated as suon as the frost breaks up.—Shanghac Courign, 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


The usual monthly meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 14th instant, at the Grand Hotel, Yokohama, 
with Sir Harry Parkes, the President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting held in TOkié on the 
24th January, which were published in the Japan Mail of the 
3rd February, were, upon motion duly made and seconded, 
taken asread. Mr. House gave notice of his intention to bring 
before the next meeting the question of admitting public re- 
porters. At the last meeting in Yokohama two gentlemen 
attended from two of the local papers, but were informed that 
the practice of the Society did not permit their presence as 
reporters, though with all possible courtesy they were invited 
to remain as visitors. He considered that the Society could 
only gain by having its meetings more widely reported, and he 
would take the steps provided in the by-laws to recommend at 
the first opportunity the admission of reporters 

On the invitation of the President Mr. House stated that the 
paper he had sent in to the Society on “The Early Study of 
Dutch in Japan” was the production of a young Japanese 
student of about eighteen years of age, who had been a pupil 
of his own, and who was now studying in the United States. 
The author, Mr. K. Mitsukuri, was one of a family that had 
made itself a name in Japanese literary circles. The father 
was eminent in Dutch learning, an elder brother after 
matriculating with honours at the London University has 
taken a good place at Cambridge, and a cousin bearing the 
same name was one of the most distinguished of the French 
translators. In spite of the extreme youth of the author he 
felt that the paper was one he could confidently recommend 
to the notice of the Society. 

Mr. Mitsukuri’s paper on ‘‘The early study of Dutch in 
Japan” was then read by the Recording Secretary. 


On its conclusion the President inquired whether the com- 
position of the paper was entirely Mr. Mutsukuri’s own work, 
and Mr. House assured the meeting that it was verbatim et 
literatim as he had received it from Mr. Mitsukuri. Ile had 
been requested to make some additions to it, notably to in- 
sert, in the list of scholars mentioned, the name of the author’s 
father, but he had persistently refused to make any change 
whatever, in order that it might be published exactly as it left 
the hands of the youthful author. 

The President remarked that Mr. House’s explanation added 
materially to the interest of the paper, as apart from the 
valuable information it supplied, and the graphic picture 
which it drew of the Japan of olden days, {he excellent 
English in which it was written proved the capacity of the 
Japanese student to obtain a complete mastery of a foreign 
language. This mastery, he believed, had been so seldom 
acquired, that some doubts were entertained as to the ability 
of the Japanese for linguistic studies. The paper showed, 
however, that if the Japanese did not usually advance in the 
acquisition of modern languages beyond a certain point, the 
circumstance was not attributable to any want of capacity, 
but to other causes. 


Mr. House was of opinion that it might be in some degree 
attributed to the fact, that the studies of the Japanese pupils 
at the present time were directed more to special subjects, 
on which information was to be gained through the medium 
ofa foreign language, than to the accurate acquirement of the 
language itself. They were thus satisfied with such a modicum 
of knowledge asenabled them to gather the sense of a book, 
or to understand the gist of a Professor’s lecture, but that 
few, if any, cultivated the art of expressing themselves ap- 
propriately either on paper or by word of mouth. 

Mr. J. C. Hall remarked that the original work, Run- 
goku Koto-hajime, of which the paper just read was a rapid 
epitome, was in two thin volumes written in a simple 
style, printed in exceedingly clear type, and for these 
reasons was the first book to which his teachers directed 
his attention on his commencing the study of Japanese. The 
dates mentponed exactly corresponded with those given in Mr, 
Satow’s paper on “Pure Shinto’, asthe periods at which 
epecial attemtion was directed to foreign productions and 
foreign learnilug. He thought, however, that the author was in 
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error in his remarks on the extraordinary ignorance displayed 
by the Japanese interpreters attached to the Dutch factory at 
lesima. 

After some conversation on that subject the President 
observed that the writer’s information must have been 
at fault on that point, as we had the evidence of the early 
Dutch writers themselves on this subject, and knew that 
all the valuable information relative to Japan with which they 
had supplied the world had been obtained through the medium 
of the Nagasaki interpreters, who must consequently have pos- 
sessed a considerable knowledge of Dutch. Kempfer, who 
visited Japan as early as 1690, expressly mentions that he ob- 
tained all his information though Japanese interpretation. 
Probably, however, the Shégun’s Government endeavoured 
to keep to themselves all the information obtained from time 
to time through the Dutch, and were not willing to allow the 
benefit of such knowledge to be shared by other than their 
own Officers. 

In conclusion the President begged Mr. House to convey to 
Mr. Mitsukuri the thanks of the Society for the paper. Mr. 
House was also entitled to their thanks for having so kindly 
placed the paper at the disposal of the Society. He trusted 
that other Japanese students of the stamp of Mr. Mitsukuri 
would fayour the Society with similar papers, which he 
needed not to say would be most welcome, as the Society cor- 
dially desired to invite Japanese co-operation whether in 
the form of membership or of literary contributions. 

The meeting then separated. 

CHARLES H. DALLAS, 
Recording Secretary. 





Correspondence. 








NATIVE SIGNS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 


DrEAR Sirn,—You know my temperament. You have 
already been admitted to my confidence and are sufficiently 
aware that Tam impelled by an enquiring turn of mind— 
which I inherit from a near ancestor, one “ Peeping Tom” 
—to keep myself informed of everything which goeth on 
around me, whether Iam directly concerned therein or 
not. Tam, I t.ke it, of the staff of which investigators 
are made, and reccive it as a compliment that my acquaint- 
ances are wont to say of me that [ama “prying, spying 
fellow, who minds everybody's business but his own.” 
I rejoice in being so summed up, and it gives me un- 
bounded satisfaction to make it hereby known that I 
have so well ordered my affairs, as to be able to devote 
the largest half of my time to busying myself about mat- 
ters, which persons with more narrow minded views than 


mine might be found to say did not concern me. 


‘I have, upon a former occasion, whispered into your 
friendly ear, Sir, if I mistake not, the dislike which I 
entertain towards a mystery which opens not its portals 
to me when I knock, and the corresponding delight which 
possesses me when I succeed in bursting the bars and 
bolts and let the daylight in amongst the wheels and 
springs. I am bound to say that I rarely encounter a 
lock so well constructed, but what I can contrive to pick 
it, and inspect the secret which lurks behind it, but when 
I do, I feel the disappointment sorely. I am reall 
to be pitied on such occasions. To think that any 
body should be better informed anent a mystery than 
myself, is gall and wormwood to one of my men- 
tal constitution. I cannot sleep, my appetite fails me, and 
my quick and restless eye becomes dull and inefficient. 
It is then that I feel my burden lightened by an appeal to 
your sagacity. I have already communicated to you my 
suspicions that there might be some deep and dangerous 
meaning in such an obviously significant sign as 

ENROL HAIRED O1L, 


and, would you belicve it, the moment the affair had 
received publicity in your journal, (he cnscription was 
withdrawn!  Yos, Sir! withdrawn,—nobody knows 
whither! And, mark you, simultaneously with that with- 
drawal, the troubles in the south commenced! Let it now 
never be said (in view of the manifest connection between 
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these events), that it is not of the utmost importance to 
solve such problems. Had we but had the key thereto 
in this case, who dare tell what might not have happened. 
But “ forewarned is forcarmed,” and I venture to solicit 
your very particular attention to the following most mys- 
terious cryptogram : 

PANKOKVMEICHIOVRISAPAKI 


This is obviously Russian, and in the present complicated 
condition of affairs in the East it might be of the last im- 
portance that its meaning should be divined. What if it 
were a pass word ? Or contsined a secret understanding 
between Dai Nippon and all the Russias ? 

It is true that an ingenious friend of mine, whose mind 
refuses to see a mystery in anything, pretends to have 
discovered in ita simple beer advertisement, and avers 
that it should be read in this wise :— 


Bankoku meishu urisabaki 


“ Good liquors from everywhere, sold on the premises’”’— 
to which it must be admitted an array of bottles inside 
the premises gives an air of verisimilitude. This is all 
very fine, to be sure, but you and I, Sir, know better 
than that. Besides what if he were in the plot? 






























































Accused wns charged with forging, uttering (and aiding and 
abetting in forging and uttering) with intent to defraud, x» bank- 
note of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation for $500, 
and with conspiring, with other persons, to forge and utter such 
bank note and thereby to defraud, 

Mr Dickins appeared as solicitor for the prosecutors, who were 
also represented by Mr A. H. C. Huselwood, xccuuntant. 

Prisoner anid he hud obtained the services of Mr Ness, as his 
Counsel, who would not appear at this hearing, however. 


(Continued from 9th instant. ) 


Mr t-ickins said that owing to circumstances Mr Haselwood 
could not appear. Mr Walter, the manager of the Bank, was present 
and would give evidence much to the same effect as Mr Haselwood. 

Hie Honour ngreed to strike out the evidence of Mr Haselwood, 
as taken down in Friday’s hearing. 


John Walter, Acting Manager H. K. & S. Banking Corporation, 
sworn:—1 remember the 6th of February. I remember receiving 
a message from our Compradore nbout seven o'clock in the 


cae eae evening. I went tothe Bank and there I found a Chinaman who 
} ] *i° 
NAUSEAMARINA conducted me to his exchange shop, where I found the man Williams, 


who wus stated to bave tendered a note. I told Williams the note 
is another puzzle. Can it be that this is a specimen of | was a forgery. He did not deny having presented it. That is the 
that universal brotherhood of languages dimly foreseen by note (shown) I told him he must go with me to the Police Station. 
Mr. Mori dl di foe an the ‘enium? <A logistic I should judye the note had been manufactured by means of photo- 
r. Siorl, and hoped for in mm fia graphy. Nothing further took place im the exchange shop. I went 
protoplasm, so to speak, 8 yel, formless and void. And] to the station with the men from the exchange shop, some Japanese 
yet not »ltogether so formless and void, methinks, by rea-| nolicemen and Mr Haselwood. I there made a charge against 
son of a super-stoutness in that second joint, —hinting of | Williams. On the way to the station Williams said he had better 
bone—sturdy Anglo-Saxon emetic, but withal pleasant | *°¢ the American Consul at once to prevent the man who gave him 
di 4 Ltalia iG iia ext ti si extine tule: the note from leaving Yokohama, I then went to seee General 
sounding and Ltalian as to its extremiues, V1 8 Van Buren and reported him. Williams at first refused to 
fully upon the ear. vive the name of the man who gave him the note. 
Afterwards, in my presence he said a man named Bennett 
had given it him. (Mr Dickins here remarked that this evidence 
was educed merely to show that there had been a forgery.) 1 went 
to Mr Bavier, the Danish Consul. Bennett was found at No. 
93. The premi-e« were searched by Elmer, the American deputy 
—murshall, and Mr Loxton, constable. Nothing of importance was 
fuund in my presence. After Bennett was arrested, I left 
No, 93, before the search was finished, and returned home. Loxton 
took charge of Bennett. No further search of No. 93 has been made 
in my presence. No. ther search has been made in my presence. 
I have seen two ficticious notes besides the one now in Court. Mr 
Van Oordt, the Swedish Con-ul showed it me. The notes all bear 
the same numbers It is not the custom of our Bank to issue notes 
hearmg the same number. Tothe best of my belief, these now 
shown to me are the notes Mr Van Oordt showed me. The paper 


OLD CURIOUS 


looks placidly down upon the wayfarer by the Odori. 
Which of us has not heard—perhaps to our stomach’s cost 
—of “Curious old,” bolstering up somewhat ostentatiously 
the pretensions of Homatoxylum decoction to a brother- 
hood with “Port’’? That is not altogether unintelligible, 
I admit, but.this is of quite a differeut kidney. Here we 
have an adjectivum in loco nominis, or noun. There’s a 
wierdness about “ Old Curious” which savoureth of sul- 

hur—a kind of cousinship to ‘Old Hornie,” as it were, 
or “Old Nick.” The d 1 has a band in it, I’m per- 
suaded. 





HORSESHOEMAKER of which this note is made is far thicker than that of our genuine 
IMSTRACTED nites. That is a true note (shown). It bears genuine signatures. 
BY Prisoner had 1.0 questions to ask witness. 
Mr Dickius said he would only ask Mr Walter now to point out 
FRENCHHORSELEECH. 


William and Bennett if they were present iu Court. Mr Walter 
did go. 

His Honour then read his notes of the above evidence. Mr 
Walter begged leave to correct a slight irregularity. Mr Cook of the 
Bunk sent him the two notes spoken of, fron Mr Van Oordt. Mer 
Van Oordt did not show them to him, as he said. Mr Van Oordt 
tuld him subsequently, however, that he had sent them. 


Obuse Izaburo, cautioned :—I live in Yokohama. I go to TOkié, 
daily. Iam a banto at No. 62. [ remember the 6th of this month. 
Sekiya a money changer, came to me with a note. It was for $500, 
of the H. K. and S'hai Bank. It was brought to me because it was 
suspicious; and the money changer did not know whether he would 
change it or not. I was not sure about it and gave it back to him. 
Okamoto and Heikichi were together. The note presented was like 
these (shown.) I did not see any foreigner in connection with the 
note I was in Okamoto’s house, and Sekiya brought the note to 
me there. 


is bewildering chiefly from the impetuosity with which 
it is blurted out upon you. There is an obstreperous 
force about it, which all but knocks you off your legs. It 
is a stammer in type,—a sentence delivered in indecent 
haste; or liker, perhaps, to a lesson imperfectly learned by 
rote, and in danger of being forgotten altogether unless 
discharged at once and in the lump. 

And, prithee, good master Farrier, amplify thy sign & 
little; let it have more longitude. Deploy your capitals in 
open order, and, harkye, mend your manners somewhat 
whilst you are about it. We like not that “Jeech.” 

TAILOR NATIVE GOUNTRY 


‘ ig laconic enough for an epigram. My word for it, Sir, 
there’s more in it than is apparent on the surface. But 
whether the shell of it, or 


COOK CINDOR 


will ever be cracked and the kernel found, is more than 
can be confidently predicted by 


Your obedient servant, 
PAUL PRY. 


EO IELTS 


Bekiva Heikichi, cautined:—I am a money-changer in TOkid. I 
remember a foreigner coming to my shop on the evening the 6th 
instant, Me came accumpanied by a watch-maker’s man. The 
foreiyner had bought a watch and presented a $500 note in pay- 
ment. I did not see the watch. The note was brought to be 
changed. ‘Ihe messenger was » young man of eight or nine and 
twenty. The foreigner only asked to have the note changed. He 
pulled it out of his pocket. Not being able to make myself 
sure of the note I touk it to Okamotos. He was not certain 
about it either. Oknmvoto is also a money-changer. I.then only 
brought it back to my house and gave it to the foreigner ngain. 
could not change it. 1 met last witness at Okamoto’s house. It was 
ubout five o'clock. Idid not go to Okamoto’s house. My master 
did (Lhe interpreter here remarked that witness had not used any 


ta = : sort pronou.. It would be better to aay {Lhe note was taken to Oka- 
: ; 
on Jolt account, and if not, on consignment, in order lo Bet) motos house’) 1 enw the note given back to the foreigner, My 


rid of the burden of their stocks. he Chinese are also haw-jinaster, Zempachi returned it. Zempachi anid he could not be 
king their sterling bills about the market for advances, but} gure about the note and could not change it, Tue foreigner said 
they find it difficult to get the requisite accommodation from! nothing but put the note in his brenet and went away, The 
the foreign bauks,—Shanghai Courier, note was very likg both of these (shown). Isaw the foreigner whe 
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The natives appear, from all accounts, to be hard pressed 
just now. They are soliciting fureigners to ship silk fur them 
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fo the note now in Court. (Witness pointed to George 
nsen.) Zempachi himself took the note to O<amoto’s house. 
The Court here adjourned till 3 p.m. 


Court reassembled at 2 P wu. 

General Van Buren, who was present during part of the after- 
noon, was xccommodated with a seat on the Bench beside his Honour. 

Yang Pow Ching, money changer, was now asked to give his 
evidence. Ali Fai was requested to interpret but was unable to do 
80 because his dialect was that of Canton, and witness came from 
Shanghai. Witness asked leave to spenk in Jxpanese, and the 
poor interpreter wus oulled, but fuiled to understand witness’ 


Mew Ah Fui, cautioned :—I am compradore at the II. K. and 8, 
Bank I remember the 6th instant. I sent» messaye to Mr Walter 
on the evening of that day, asking him to cume tothe bank, He 
came, about seven o'clock, The exchange man Poro Chi:.g brought 
a bank note to my house about half past five which 1 saw 
was false. I then sent for Mr Walter, and he went to the 
exchange shop, Thatissll Iknow about it, Thntisthe note given 
me by the exchange shopman, (shown) I showed itto Mr Wal. 
ter. It is not a true one. 

Felix Beato, sworn —I live at No 57, I have inuch experience in 
alle and for many years have carried on u photographic 

iness, (Xotes shown) They are photographed and puninted 
afterwards. They have beer: produced in the usual way by copying 
from 8 negative. 


Antonine Bennett, sworn,—I ama seaman. I was on bourd the 
Tennessee last. I left the Tennesses in July or August la t year, I wus 
not in the Nevada nfter that. I had about $50 in my pocket when 
Tleft the Tennesser. I huve been denling in skins and doing some 
account work, collecting pustage stamps and working in photography. 
When I first began photography I worked for Wong Cheong, doing 
mostly outside business He paid me. I did not make more than 
enough to live on during all those months, Ihave never been the 
owner of $500 during that time. I never carried on photography on 
my own acoount. I had learned from my futher how to photogruph, 
I know defendant. I have know him from November last 
year, I met him at Peter Clausen’s, Wefendant has asked 
me to do several things for him. He promised to help me 
to get a photographic business, Ican’t say why. He was to help 
me with money. He gave me some and I bought instrument~, 
camerns, pencils and paper in TOkid. Ido not know the name of 
the street. I think George Hansen with with me. Prisoner 
did not go, but paid the money. I brouzht the apparatus to his 
Fesidence in Yokohama, ut the corner of Homura Road, No. 107. 
T have taken the negative of a $500 note with this apparatus, I got 
the note from Mr Hansen, defendant. The first wus taken about 
the last of December. I have taken about a dozen negatives, or 
more. The first one was no yood for the purpose of copying from 
it. Mr. Hansen, defendant, helped ime to take these negatives. 
The lust were ua good us I could take them. They were used for 
the purpose of making copies. These are copies from those nega- 
tives (notesshown). I printed the notes from the negatives, De- 
fendant assisted me. I made perhaps twenty, froin the same 
bank note. It is common writing paper. I[ bought it from 
aJapanese. The front is one piece and the back is another. J 
pasted them together, and was assisted by defendant. Eight of 
them were coloured. I coloured them. I used water colours. I 
bought them in Tékié. I had no assistance in colouring them. I 
subinitted the printed notes to defendant to see if they were right. 
He said they were too dark, too black. All but eight of these prints 
were burned. The last I know of them was that I gave them to 
George Hansen. I speak of the eight that were not burned. George 
Hansen was to change them. He asked me for them I did not 
see defendant after I gnve them to George Hansen. I gave him 
them perhaps fourteen days after they were printed. During that 
time they lay in a drawer in a room of a house belonging to defend- 
ant. These operations were carried on in defendant's house. The 
doors were usually fastened when we worked. There was no reason 
for this precaution, for no one lived in the house. Defendant 
gave me the note “to see if I were a photographer.” I did 
not try to photograph anything besides these bank notes. I 
did not know of any other reason at the time. I knew afterwards. 
The other reason was to get them exchanged. When they were 
ready I got to know this. They told ine. Defendant asked me to 
exchange some of the notes, I did not exchange any, because I 
did not want to runinto danger. I knew that they were not gvod, 
and I did not want to have anything to do with it. I knew that 
it was intended to use these notes when they were finished. I did 
try to prevent these notes being used. I made an objection to their 
being put into circulation to defendant when hoe told me to get them 
exchanged. He suid it did not matter. If I did not try to get them 
exchanged he would give me up tothe bank. I told him I would try to 
get them exchanged, though as a matter of fact I did not try to get 
them exchanged. ‘The good note was exchanged by George Han- 
sen after the negative was taken. Defendant only assisted me to 
make these notes. He helped me in whatever way he could. When 
I took the negatives, he we present. He was also present when 
I prepared the negatives before printing from them. I was 7a 
tome money now and then. I can’t eay it was just for taking these 
notes. Defendant lived at No. 107, alone. I put two of the notes 
between the top of the table and the frame in the house at No. 93. 
George Hana+n occupied the room in which this table was. He 
never told me what he did with the not.s I gave him, nor did 
defendant ever mention where they went to. Defendant never 
Offered 116 any special reward for making these notes. I suppose I 
was to exchang.: the notes defendant gave me for his benefit. I do 
not know whereythe photographic instruments are now. The last 
time I saw ihe was when George Hansen went to T6ki0, on Mon- 
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‘He expressed many objections to Williams’ knowing. 


day last, to change the five notes. He told me himself ho was going 
for that purpose. He took the photographic lens with him. He 
was to see it. The rest of the instrument remained in No, 93. It 
had been taken some days pre:ious from No. 107. He brought the 
leus back from TOkid. He did not give itto me. I do not know to 
whom he did give it, I know a man called Williams. I know he 
intended to change ons He got that note from me (shown). 
Williains asked me for it, He had known of my making the photo- 
graphic copies. I told him of it. Defendant knew I told Williams. 
Witliams 
knew, through me, that defendant took part in the affair. I knew 
Williams at the time he was in the Tennessee with me. He was 
discharged the same day as I was. I gave five notes to George 
Hansen, not eight, I don’t know if any of the five were torn up. I 
do not know that any of these notes were torn up in the closet 
attached to my room. 

Antoine Williams, sworn ;—I was formerly a seaman on board the 
U. S. 8, Tennessee, I was discharged when last witness was. I 
boarded for some time with Peter Clausen, Then I worked on 
board the Nevada for four months, I remember taking a bank- 
note for $500 to the exchange shop on the 6th instant, 
Antoine Bennett gave it me. I was to change it and bring the 
money to hin. He owed me some money from the time I was 
living in the boarding house, and I went upto ask him for some that 
day. Idid not know it was « forged note. Bennett told me he 
was making sume money, but did not say in what way. Bennett 
told me Hansen, the defendant, had made some money; but I did 
not understand him to mean he was to imitate coin, When I make 
money I make it by working. I met defendant at Peter Clansen’s 
some time before Christinas. I know George Hansen. He was a 
shipmate of mine. He was with the Zennessce for some time after 
I left it. Bennett told me on Munday moruing that George Hansen 
was going to TOkid. I did not know till next morning after my 
arrest, that he hud gone for the purpose of changing notes. I have 
talked with defendant severnl times, but never on such a subject as 
this, It was quite daylight when Bennett gave me the note, 
I cannot tell if that is the note (shown), It was like that. Bennett 
suid he had no time to go, and I went because le promised to give 
me some of the money he owed me. I do not know of defendaut’s 
connection with these notes; nothing whatever. I know where the 
exchange shop is, but not the namber. 

George Hansen, sworn :—I was seaman on board the Tennessee. 
Iam a Swede. I have been doing nothing for severul months, I 
knew Bennett and Williams. I lived at first at No, 82 and after- 
wards at No. 193. Bennett and I lived together; he had one room 
and I had another. I knew he wasa photographer. He was tak- 
ing likenesses in Yokohama with a Chinaman in Homura Road. 
I know defendant. I knew where he lived the night Bennet was 
arrested ; I did not know before. I remember a conversation at 
Peter Clausen’s with Williams, who was a little drunk and talked 
about making a couple of thousand dollara in a day or two. That 
was since Christmas, ubout five or six days after he left the Neveda, 
Mr Clausen was present, so was defendant; but I do not know if 
he heard of this, William did not say how he was going to make 
this noney. I went up with Bennett to Yedo, but did not know till 
we returned to Yokohama that he had bought this stuff. I came 
down with‘him. He did not keep the parcel he brought down from 
Yedo in our house. He did not tell me what it was. I was friendly 
at the time. He did not tell me about setting up a photographic 
shop. Bennett never gave me any notes to change. De- 
fendant gave me one, which I changed. It was a $500 note 
I took to Yedo. Icould not get it changed. Defendant told me 
the Japanese paper up there was better than down here. That was 
in Yedo, a little after 12 o’clock. I was searching for an exchange 
shop and could not find one. At last I went into a watchmaker’s sho 
und the people there showed mean exchangy shop, I did not ask 
to buy a watch. I asked how much they wanted for a gold watch. 
They said $90; but I never intended to buy it. The exchange 
people said they had not enough money to change the note. They 
looked at it, and then gave it me back. I then returned to Yoko- 
hama, and gave it buck to Hansen. Bennett sent me out to Clausen’s 
on the night that Williams was arrested, to tell him to come and 
speak to him. I could not find Williams and went back 
to No. 98. Bennett wae asleep. Thet was about half-past seven. 
I saw Bennett that afternoon tearing up papers, some painted and 
some white. They resembled writing paper in shape and size. He 
went to the closet and took these papers with him. I did not tell 
Williams I was taking five notes up to Yedo. I had changed a 
note for defendant the Suturday before. It was also for $600. 
That was in Japanese town, Yokohama. I could show you the 
house, It is in the second street down from the Machigaisho. De- 
fendant only asked me to change it. He gave me a dollar for my 
trouble. I have said ona previous occasion that Bennett never 
gave me a note to change for him in T6kié. I still stick to that. 

Adjourned till the following day at 10 a.m. 





Tuesday, 18th February. 


Mr Dickins said that he would be obliged to spply for a remand 
after this hearing. Owing to circumstances several of his witnesses 
were unable to appear. 

Sekimoto Tatsu, a Japanese woman, cautioned :—I lived at No 
107, with the defendant. I know aman named Bennett. He came 
often to our house. When he came he went to a different room 
from mine. My master usually went with him. I never enter- 
ed it, nor even looked into it, because my master was so strict 
about excluding me from it. It seemed to be constantly shut whilst 
they were in. I never thought of peeping into it even, defendant 
was so etrict about it. I had not the least idea of what they did 
in there, The door was constantly shut, and unless seeing them 
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going in and out I nevernoticed anything peouliar about it. We 
went to live there about the 20th November last yeur. 

Sergeant Walter Loxton, sworn, deposed :—I arrested, on the 
evening of the 6th instant, Antoine Bennett, but had previously 
taken charge of Williams. About 8 o’clock that evenmyg Mr Walter 
and Mr Haselwood of the H. K. & S. Bank came, accompanied by 
Williams, to the stution. Mr Walter showed mea note of the H.K 
& S. Bank for $500, telling me at the time it was a counterfeit, in 
William’s presence. Williams had tried to pass it in a Chinese 
exchange shop. I believe No. 126. I asked Williams where he 
got it. He said he would not tell any one but General Van 
Buren, his Consul. In consequence of that Mr Walter asked me 
to take charge of Williams, while he went to seo General Van 


Buren. Shortly afterwurds  Kliner came to the — station, 
asked for Williams and took him to the American 
Consulate. I accompanied them. Williams was questioned by the 


Consul, who asked him where he got the note. Williams wanted to 
stipulate with the General that if he told all about it he would 
be set free. After that interview I went to Mr Bavier’s to precure 
a warrant for tho arrest of Bennett, and then went to Bennett's 
house, No. 93. I showed Bennett the warrant, and told him I was 
there to arrest him. I read the charge. Ife got up and dressed 
This was about a quarter past ten. After le wus dressed we com- 
menced to search the premises, but found nothing bearing on the 
charge. I took him to the police station, I did not arrest. prisoner, 
but have searched his premises in compiny with Constable Toms 
and Mr Elmer. We found a leather box and a portmanteau and 
then 403 yen in Japanese money. Also an oli cash-box containing 
paints, thick painted glass, and a small piece of puper. similar to that 
of which these notes are made. It appeared to have been soaked in 
oil and had some green paint on it. We also found his clothes and 
letters in the portmanteau. In the small room were some 
old clothes, which looked do if they had been much worn. 
Also, three bottles, one containing wu colourless liquid, like 
water. Inthe grate wasn lot of burnt paper. No photographic 
instruments were found: (Bottle shown, containing the liquid.) 
There was a strong smell, reminding one of x photographic 
studio. The clothes were worn and stained. A light coloured 
waistcoat was found, with no particular stains, but very dirty. The 
clothes had no particular smell. (Leather portmanteau produced 
and opened). That is the waistcoat I refer to, All the other articles, 
as I have mentioned them, I recognise. That is now all I know 
about it. 

Mr. Dickins now said this was all the evidence le had to offer 
at present. The other witnesses he had proposedto cal! were un- 
able to attend, and would be engaged during most part of the day. 
Mr Dickins therefore asked to have a remand till past Chinese 
New Year. He might be able to continue offer of the evidence 
on Saturday, but would prefer waiting till the beginning of the week. 

His Honour agreed to adjourn till Tuesday next, the 20th 
instant. Prisoner remarked, when asked if he had any objection 
to tho proposal, that le wished, of course, to get done with it at once ; 
but if it could not be, of course it could not be, and he agreed. 





Neil Morrison was charged with being drunk. He was a sailor 
on board the Benarty. 

Sergeant Walter Loxton, sworn, stated :—Prisoner was brought 
to the station this morning by the Japunese police very much 
the worse for liquor. He had been lying about the Yoshiwara 
drunk and incapable. 

Prisoner admitted having been drunk, and was sorry for 
giving so much trouble, though he did not remember having done 
any barm. 

Ordered to pay $1 and costs, besides 25 cents for damage done to 


property. 





IN H. B. M.'S COURT OF KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. WiLKINSON, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Wednesday, February 14th, 1877. 


Nomi Darsuxr v. J. W. SUTHERLAND. 

Rehearing with «a jury. Claim of yen 262.67, 8 rin, 2 mon. 
balance of account for goods sold. This cause was heard on the 
6th December, 1875, and was referred for account to Mr J. C. 
Hall. The referee filed his report on the 20th December, 1875. 
The plaintiff applied for a rehearing, which was granted. 

The following gentlemen were sworn as a Jury:—William 
Curtis, Andrew Jaffray (foreman), Charles Wirgman, John Rickett 
and Felix Beato. 

Plaintiff being unable definitely to state his cluim, the Court 
adjourned till the following (yesterday) morning. 





Thursday, February 15th. 

Reassembled, 15th instant, at 10 a.m. 

Plaintiff had informed the Court that 548 bags of barley had 
been delivered to defendant up till July 31st, 1874. Defendant 
said he could not tell exactly the amount up to that 
date, but knew the total amount for the whole year. It would 
take a long time to find that fact out from the Day Books. But 
the total number of bags as mentioned by both parties was the 
same. After sone discussion defendant admitted the point. The 
weight next came into consideration, Defendant udmitted having 
received 991.50 piculs in all; but His Honour said this was in- 
sufficient, and defendant must either admit receipt of the quantities 
at the times specified or deny having received any. Defendant 
denied having bought at gross weizht. The picul was 133} 
English pounds, and the price 31.18 per picul, net weight. 
Defendant admitted that the market price then was $1.25 


per picul, uet. re sOole for rice, beans 


and hay. Defendant denied having contracted to pay the coolie 
and cart hire. Defendant admitted hacing paid plaintiff 1,804 yen, 
Defendant admitted eight pounds per bag tare; plaintiff only 
seven. From December, 1874, plaintiff received receipts for the 
quantities delivered ; but prior to that dute none were asked. as 
the transnctions were carried out on a perfectly friendly footing, 

Adjourned till 2 pm. 

Resumad at 2 p.m. 

Plaintiff was asked to enumerate the items which served to make 
up the 461 piculs. He did so; but defendant’s account not tallying 
with plaintiffs, His Honour ordered the issue to be left compul- 
sorily in Mr Muall’s hand. The evidence in support of the claim 
was now heard. 

Fugi, wife of plaintiff, cautioned, stated :—Defendant has had 
dealings with us since the 3rd year of Meiji, 1870, I keep a tea. 
housa at Kanagawa. Sutherland and Iyo who were on very friendly 
terms, cvxme to me and said they were greatly distressed because 
they were unnble to obtain fodder as usunl from the stores at Kuna- 
gawn, and asked me to buy forthem. That was in January, 1874. 
I refused; but they again came, saying they were really pressed for 
want of fodde, so I consented to help them, though Daisuki was 
sick at the time. [ made inquiries and reported to them that I 
could get barley for them at one yen one bu per bag of five to. Tyo 
sid it would do. Five fo equal fifteen momme gross. With regard 
to bran, I got it for them ut $1.50 per picul, net. The accounts 
were settled twice on that basis during February and March, After 
that, payments were made monthly on account, On one occasion 
when I went for payment to Sutherland's, Smith told me two month’s 
ptyments had been made on account already. After that I resolved 
I would not supply fodder to Sutherland’s horses, though they 
were ull to die. Duriny the existence of the contract I supplied 
the grain according to the market value. When, in April, 
1875, Sutherland made these objections and claimed tare, I 
felt very grieved. At the time of the original contract there 
was no mention of tare, simply five bus per bag of 15 momme. 
From first to last no change was made with regard to weight or 
deduction of tare. I was annoyed when I heard they were making 
up the accounts without consulting me on the question of tare. 
Bran was sold at six dus for two bags weighing 16 momme. When 
it became cheap I sold it cheaper; but I do not remember when 
that was. 

To defendant ---When I went on the llth April to your place 
for the balance of account, there was still some money due to 
me. I forget how much. It was over 200 rios. Idid not claim 
65 rios then. I was in the habit of going there sometimes to 
compare my book with yours, There was no written contract, 
because I looted on you, Mr Sutherland, in the light of a 
brother. I am not aware that it is the custom to allow tare. 

Defendant here stated that it was in fact the custom at pre- 
sent to allow a tare of eight pounds per bag for grain. Several 
people in the trade could witness to the fuct. 

To the Jury:—I sometimes sent the grain by boat when 
Sutherland could not come for it. I elsim $260. 

Funabashi Zenzaburo:—1 am out of employment at present. I 
live in Aichi Aen. At the time of the contract I was in the 
employ of Nomi Daisuke, from the beginning of 1874 
At that time an application was made by Sntherland, 
saying that he had from fifty to sixty horses and nothing for 
them to eat; would Nomi Daisuke help him? The mistress and 
I declined, saying it was nut our business. A second time Su- 
therland came accompanied by Iyo, suying that Le trusted to 
their assistance as he could get help from no other quarter. At 
their earnest solicitations, and sympathising with Sutherland in 
his distress, we agreed to enquire all round, and tell him if we 
could help him. The cheapest rate for best quality barley was $1.25 
per bag of five masu. In the presence of Nomi Duisuke and 
myself, Iyo interpreted for Sutherland, who signified his consent 


and the business was commenced accordingly. At the same 
time the arrangement was iade about the bran, which 
was to be sold at $3.50 per picul net. The accounts 


for the second and third months were squared twice on the con- 
tract basis just made. In April, 1874, some of Sutherland's peo- 
ple made » demand for deduction of tare. Sutherland's clerk 
was changed then, and the new one made the demand that ture should 
be deducted. Sutherland then owed $88. In the conversation 
which took place about that time, on a» Sunday, I agreed only to 
continue the contract on the original basis, and defendant ac- 
quiesced in the proposal. 
Court aijourned till Thuraday, the 22nd instant. 


IN N. B. M.’s COURT AT YEDO. 
Before H. 8. Witk1nsoy, Esg., Vice-Consul. 
Friday, February 16th, 1877. 


In matter of a petition and counter claim:—KusumMoTo Masa- 
TAKA, Gon-chiji of 'TOkid Fu, plaintiff, vs. ARTHUR BLUCKLEY and 
BripGet Brockeey, his wife, defendants; and ARTHUR BLOCKLEY 
and Bripcet BLocKLry, his wife, plaintiffs os. KuscumoTo Masa- 
TAKA, Gon-chijé of Tokio Fu, defendant. 

Plaintiff in his petition claimed $618 ground rent due on the 
Yedo Hotel, Tsuk ji, according to lease, 

Defendants demanded that the petition be dismissed, and brought 
in a counter claim for $5,000 damages, in consequence of the Japan- 
ese Government having violate: the lense by allowing foregners tu 
reside outside Tsukiji, and thereby injured defendants’ trade ae 
hotelkeepers there. 

(Continued from 29th ultimo. ) 
Mr Lowder appeared for plaintiff; Mr Kirkwood for defendants, 
Mr Kirkwood, imavswer to Mr Lowder’s arguw.ent suid :— With 
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respect tothealleged misjoinder of parties, Mr Lowderargued under 
Sec. 24o0fthe Judicature Act that the Court could not entertain this 
claim, but I maintain that this does not refer to the jurisdiction 
of the Court. It simply states that the Court can only entertain 
the counter claim and only refers to the administration of lnw 
and equity. In our own Courts the rules with regard to foreigners 
suing British subjects are c'early Jaid down. With respect to 
the objection that a foreign Government cannot be sued ns a de- 
fendant in an action in which it is interested, 1 argue, that because 
no individual name was mentioned in the contract, the Government 
should be liable to sue and be sued as an individual. I admit 
that on the counter claim as it stands there is no privity of con- 
tract between the plaintiff and defendants. The contract as stated 
was wade between the Blockleys and the Japanese Government. 
I say, further, that onthe whole of the pleadings the sight of the 
original plaintiff to make any claim at allis denied, it being averred 
that the contract was not made with him but with other parties, 
and that the counter claim only sets up that we still deny plaintiff's 
right to sell, but if plaintiff lias aright to sue we have « counter 
claim against him. 

The Court here suggested that ‘“ Kusuroto Masataka on behalf 
of the Jupanese Government” should be entered on all the plend- 
ings, for the Japanese would of course object were the Mikado 
personally to be named in any document of this nature. 


Mr Kirkwuod continued :—With regard to the objection that a 
foreign sovereign cannot be forced to answer a counter claim, I 
am inclined to differ, and all the cases referred to by Mr Lowder 
hardly, in my opinion, touched upon the point in question, dut 
were rather in my favour. ‘The oldest case on record is perhaps 
that of the King of Spain rs. Hallest, in which the former was 
named personally as plaintiff. ‘Lhe chief point is that if the 
demurrer hold good, it alters the whole of the proceedings in the 
case. 

After some discussion Mr Kirkwood agreed to amend the peti- 
tion elightly. Mr Lowder informed the Court that he was willing 
to accept the above suggestion, on the understanding that there 
should be no demurrer on the part of his learned friend. Mr 
Kirkwood replied thatif Mr Lowder persevered in his demurrers he 
should certainly claim the right to name the Mikado asa party in 
the pleadings. 

It was agreed between the learned Counsel on both sides that 
the defendants in the origins! claim nre assignees of the ori- 
ginal lessee. The contract cunnot be an act of state if embodied 
in & contract with defendants. 

Adjourned till the afternoon. 

When the Court resumed its sitting at 2 p.m., Mr Lowder snid 
that according to the title deed the Caijt of the Tokié Fu had the 
right to sue in his own name as the proper local authority, and 
that acounter claim could be brought against him in that capacity. 
A list of the foreigners who lived inside and outside of Tsukiji 
from 1867 to 1876 could be shown. The authorities knew that 
larve numbers of foreigners lived outside the limits, but were un- 
acquainted with whatthey aid; it would be for Mr Kirkwood to 
prove by evidence that the Government did know. Mr Lowder 
denied the propriety of mentioning the Mikado as plaint if. 

Mr Kirkwood saidhe wished to act aceording to form and would 
leave it to the decision of the Cvurt whether this should be or 
not. 

It was here agreed to postpone the demurrer till Friday next, 
the 23rd instant, Counsel in the mennwhile to settle issues. 





DR. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES. 
(The Times.) 


Antiquity, as if to chide our busy present and scheming future, 
has suddenly made a splendid revelation. A faithful devotee has 
struck the ground with his divining rod, and brought to light a 
treasury hitherto supposed to be fabulous, or rifled ages ago. All 
at once Mycenz is found to be a reality. People had forgotten 
that some of the powers which thcy believe to be cminently 
destructive are, in truth, the most conservative. War, anarchy, 
neglect, barbarism, oblivion most of all, often bury to preserve. 
Mycenz always fared ill. Even before the Trojan war it had 
sntfered by revolution and sedition. From the unsung ages before 
Agamemnon, it emerged into a flash of glory, instantly quenched 
in crimes and catastrophes. Even then its greatness was rather 
traditional than real, for the twin city of Argos was increasing, 
while Mycenw, instead of living hosts, had its Cyclopean walls, 
its colossal editices, and the neighbouring Temple of Juno, which 
it stil held in partnership with its more prosperous netghbour. 
The terrible legend that the Athenian playgoers were never tired 
of hearing recited in every stage of the history and every form 
of the dramatic art seemed to throw a dark spell over the locality. 
A long decay was only consummated when the Argives, jealous. 
it is sail—though why jealous it is hard to say—laid the city 
Strabo, 
In the time of Augustus, spoke of the site itrelf as doubtful. But 
wold had been buried there, and of that it may be truly said that 
That tradition 


waste, nearly tive centuries before the Christian ira, 


its spirit never ceases to hover over the sepulchre. 
never dies. * The whole Poloponnesus has shared the decay of its 
onee most famous city, and travellers, merchants, philosophers, 
artists, and vbLe whole tribe of wanderers have only sighted or 
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touched the peninsula to fly off to Athens, or across the sea to 
Jonian cities or Trojan plains. Chandler, a most careful and 
conscientious traveller, as well as thoroughly informed, with 
Pausanias and all the authorities at his side, and his eyes 
open to every promising object, closes his chapter on 
Mycenw with the confession that he missed the site he had been 
looking for :—‘‘On reviewing our journey, I found with 
“regret that Mycenw was at no great distance on our right 
‘‘when we entered between the mountains.” Before and even since 
his time, Grecks, barbarians, Turks, and Albanians have found the 
very spot indeed, and thrown everything about into the wildest 
confusion, only to desist when a few inches from the great prize of 
all. Our ancestors might have suspected that some misleading 
genie, like the instinct ascribed to certain birds, had all these ages 
been baffling the curiosity of prying visitors, by distracting their 
attention and putting them on one false scent or another, till in 
fulness of time the great King of Mev who found a bard in Homer 
should have his royal state once moie shown to the world by Dr. 
Schliemann ? 

History tells of many such obsequies as are here brought to 
light, but they are hardly credited. Survivors are heartless, 
rapacious. Courts are not often the schools of sentiment. It is 
easier, too, to say that the accumulated wealth of a reign has been 
buried with its owner than to do it, Would Clytemnestra, 
faithless herself, bury her faithless lord in this gorgeous fashion ? 
Would she make Cassandra the sharer of such a pomp? That is 
the tradition, and here are the facts, which are at least in keeping. 
By the removal of some slabs there is found, a few inches below the 
surface, or below what was the surface, a whole museum of precious 
antiquities, in every sense precious. The mere value of the metal to 
be melted down is several thousand pounds but that is nothing to the 
historical and artistic value. As the discoverer truly says, the 
collection will add even to the unequalled aud inexhaustible 
attractions of the Hellenic capital. Here are found lying the 
gigantic heroes we read of and hardly believed in, withnot only 
their entire armour of gold and bronze, but with all their orna- 
ments and furniture, whether of festivity or of State; their 
offerings to their tutclary gods, and everything they had fondly 
cherished in their lifetime. In countless profusion lie shields, 
breastplates, shield and sword belts, plates and leaves of gold 
for the more flexible parts of the body armour, gold pins, but- 
tons, sword hilts, lances and swords in gold and bronze, gold 
statucttes of quaint and fanciful device, unique specimens of 
unknown epochs of art, double cups, goblets, immense vases 
in gold and bronze, and, most signigticant of all—perhaps to 
propitiate the divine guardian of the tomb—the silver head and 
gold horns of the animal sacred to the ox-eyed goddess. Pre- 
cious as the metal was, and still is, the workmanship surpass- 
es it. Bronze it is needles say, had a greater value in those 
days than it has now, when it comes low in the third rank 
after gold and silver. That is not surprising when it is consid- 
ered that, so far as can be ascertained, every bit of ancient 
bronze—or brass, as it is improperly called in the authorized 
version—contained a proportion of British tin. From the fam- 
ous transaction between Diomedes and Glaucus it appears that 
while a suit of gold armour could be bought for a hundred head 
of cattle, one of bronze would cost nine, thus raising the pro- 
portionate value of the inferior metal to one-eleventh. But 
among these ornaments of war and peace are other relics even 
more interesting. Have we indeed the whole jewel-box and 
toilet of the ill-fated prophetess who told everybody his doom and 
her own in vain, and who suffered the additional misery of fore- 
knowing all the misery to come? Cassandra is here—a fairy-like 
form, with all her pretty trinkets, her earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
hair-pins, lockets, and clasps. It was Clytemnestra that buried 
them with her, soon to follow her to the same tomb; for the 
daughter of Tyndarus and sister of Helen is here. Strangest of 
all, the hero himself, Agamemnon, remains, and is found to be 
just such a giant as a hundred Chiefs would choose for their 
leader—a head and shoulders taller than all. It has always 
been impossible to believe that any ordinary man could put on 
Achilles such an atrocious injury and such a gross affront as 
the poet records. The incident has at least some corrobora- 
tion in the bulk of the The bones must have been iron 
to survive to this day. Dr. Schliemann is still at work, most 
liberally assisted, though almost overdone with control of that 
Every day brings to light the ornaments, not of 
Kings and Queens only, but of a whole Court and people, as if 
lavished on the open grave. ‘The curievus varieties in the form of 
the prevailing idol will probably help to elucidate the question 
which sorely puzzled the Father of History himself—viz., whence 


Nan. 


assistance. 
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the Greeks derived their mythology. These discoveries only con- 
firm his belief that it came from Egypt. The Greeks made Juno 
their own, but there can be little doubt she was an Egyptian long 
before the Trojan War. 

But why was this discovery reserved for the latter end of the 
19th century? It is made in the very nick of time. What is it 
that all Europe is looking for? It is the King of Men, the great 
head of the Hellenic race, the man whom a thousand galleys and 
a thousand men submitted to on a simple recognition of his per- 
sonal qualities, and obeyed for ten long years. Here are his arms, 
his shield, and all his familiar accoutrements, as well as the sword 
and other weapons that had become in a manner part of his own 
natural frame. It was only a mile and a half from the very spot 
where these are found that Pythagoras walked one day into the 
Temple of Juno, and recognized for his own the shield he had 
carried in the Trojan War under the form of Euphorbus, who 
perished by the hand of Menelaus. Let the shield of Agamemnon 
be hung up amid a number of other shields of the antique form. 
Let the greatest men of this not degenerate age be invited to prove 
their true identity. The man who, as soon as he enters, can single 
out the shield of the King of Men, and say, ‘‘ That is mine,” must 
be the man to head the entire Greek race and the races mixed with 
it in their impending struggle with the remnant of the Asiatic 
Power. It must be atrue Philhellene, a scholar, a statesman, a 
man of unflinching courage and irrepressible enterprise, full of 
resources, and ready to look in the face arival ora foe. He must 
have sat at Homer’s feet and learnt his lore as Pelidesdid the 
learned Centaur’s. The man who can challenge for his own the 
Shield of Agamemnon, now waiting for the challenge, is the true 
Emperor of the East, and our easiest escape from our present 
difficulties. 


THE MINERAL WEALTH OF JAPAN.* 
By Henry S. Munroe, E.M. 
(The Engineering and Mining Journal. ) 


PRESENT CONDITION OF JAPANESE MINES. 
COAL FIELDS OF SHIKOKU. 

Awa Coal Field.—Coal is reported to occur in many places on this 
island; and there is probably a coal field of some size on the enst 
coast. I have specimens of coal from this region which seem to be 
of fine quality. One specimen, at least, is of a fut, caking con]. Mr. 
Frecheville, of the Mining Office, spent the summer of 1875 in 
exploring this island, of whose mineral resources little is known. His 
report, however, has not yet been published. 

COAL FIBLDS OF KIUSHIU. 

The most important coal flelds of Japan, as being best developed 
and producing wost coal, are, at present, those of the Island of 
Kiushiu. These yielded, in 1874, eighty per cent. of the total 
product of the empire. Last summer, with a party of students, I 
made a rapid trip through this island, under the auspices of the 
Imperial University, in the couree of which we visited all but one of 
these coal fields. 

It seems that there are five important flelde on this island, which 
may be styled as folluws, viz.: The Chikuzen Coal Field; the 
Karatsu Coal Field; the Nagasaki Coal Field ; the Miike Con) 
Hield, and the Amakusa Anthracite Fields. 

The Nagasaki Coal Field.—The most important of these, 
although of small extent, lies in the harbor of Nagasaki. The 
available area of this field is not more than a couple of square 
miles, comprising a few small islands at the mouth of the 
harbor, and a small strip of the adjoining coast. A vastly 
greater area lies hetween these islands, beneath the sea; but 
it is, of course, doubtful whether any Jarge portion of this can ever 
be profitably worked. Certain capitalists have the exclusive right 
to mine coal on three or four of the largest of these island. Their 
enorgics are at present concentrated on one island (Takashima), 
where they have a large and well-developed mine under English 
superintendence. In 1874 this mine produced over seventy-two 
thousand tons of coal, averaging two hundred and forty to two 
hundred and fifty tons per working day. In 1876 the production 
was increased between three and four hundred tons per day ; and 
lately, the daily output has renched on average of six to seven 
hundred tons. 


‘There are reported to be thirteen or more seams uf coal on this, 


island, three to sixteen feet in thickness. 


‘Lhe upper beds have been : 
in former yeare exhausted by the Japnnese, and but three sens | 


seams. These Jast are separated by a parting of shale about one 
foot thick, and form really one bed, avernging sixteen feet in thick- 
ness. Other thick eesims are reported; and thereis said to be 
enough coal on the ishiuid to maintain a daily production of four 
or five hundred tons for seventeen years. 

Borings have been mnde on the other island showing several seams 
of worknbie thickness; and the company are now making prepa- 
rations for the sinking of one or more new shafts. 

The coal of Takashima Island is of very fine quality, being n fat, 
caking blacksmith’s oval with but five per cent. of ash, and one to 
two per cent. of water. It is the favorite fuel of the various lines 
of stenmere which visit Jupanese ports, and the supply by no means | 
equals the demand. In nddition to the euperior quality of its coal, 
this Naynsaki field hins another great advantage in being situated at 
the mouth of one of the best harbors in the country. If necessary, 
Jurge vessels could be loaded with coul at the month of the mine. 
A sinall navy of junks, and several large hulks and lighters, bring 
the coal to Naynsnki; adding, however, but little to the cost. 

Their situation, of course, gives these mines n great advantage in 
competition with those of other regions; and could they supply the 
demand, but very little coal would bo mined elsewh-re in Japan. 
Even now the miners of other less favored localities look forward 
anxiously to the time when, as they say, “the Takashima working 
s!:all be drowned out by the sea.” 

The coal of the Ishiknri region alone approaches the Takashima 
conl in quality, being in some respects, perhaps, even better; but, 
as itlies in the interior of the Island of Yesso, the expense of 
bringing it to market eighty miles by rail, or by river a still greater 
distunce, places it nt a serious disadvantage in competition with 
the Takashima. 

Karutsu Coal Fie'd.—North of Nagasaki, on the west coast of 
Kiushiu, in Nagnsuki ken, lies the Jarge conl-producing area 
which I have styled the Karatsu coal field, the coal brought 
from this region being everywhere known as Karatsu coal, 
though but a emall part of it comes from the Knarateu district 


proper. ‘This field is divided in two places by large and 
narrow bnys, frem which many small linrbors radiate on 
all sides. Theee harbors afford shelter to numerous junke, 


and facilitate the trans. orfation of coal to market, encouraging the 
opening of mines at many different points. 

In visiting this coal field, I was fortunate in that my road 
several times crossed the boundaries, so that I am enabled to map 
the ex'ent. and to approximate very closely to the truth in my es- 
timate of the nrea of the ficla. Mr. Godfrey estimates this area 
nt two hundred and sixty eqnare miles; dividing it into mining 
di-trictts—which have, however, no natural boundaries—as foul- 
lows: 


Tinabuhur District scssccsecssse sees cocceeeee 70 square miles, 


Taku ” Cee cee ee eee esrese ses sesenesce 36 ” ” 

Karatsu ” TTT MITETINII PII) 40 —y) ” 

Hirado ” ee seenceesecese 120 ” ” 
Total estimated area .......scccceeeeee 266 square miles. 


From the rough map resulting from my reconnoisance, I am in- 
clined to telieve that this is much less than the true area of the 
field, which I estimated at somewhat over three hundred and sixty 
square miles; as follows: 

Kuratsu peninsula (including Taku Dis- 


ESI6t 2) 2viscicecssisesuaantieevceasenasesa cay 140 square miles. 
Hirady peninsula (including Imabuku 
District) POUUTEPETOTOSIT TTT TTe Tie TTT t tire r 80 ” 9 
Southern peninsula (including Matsu- 
Bima) ..receeeees sibanadansedoatievecusyeinie 40 yy ” 
Total eetimated ares ...ccsccssceseoees 350 square miles. 


With regard to this southern peninsula, I am informed that 
sandstones, etc., similar to the coal-bearing rocks, are cantinuous 
along the west const nearly to Nagasaki bay. If these are coal 
measures, the peniusula has an area of coal-bearing rocks sever- 
al times larger than my estimate. No coal has yet,to my know- 
ledge, been discovered on this peninsula ; though large quantities 
are brought from Matsushima, a large island off the const. 

The coal beds of the Karatsu field are all very thin. In the 
Jower mensures there are perhaps ten seams, from one foot or 
less up to one and eight-tenths feet in thickness. In the upper 
measures there are, nt least, two or three workxble seame; the 
best reported at four feet. The thickness that I saw was but two 
and nine-tenths feet. 

Notwithstanding the thinness of the conl bods, this field is vigor- 


’ H ’ ry . . 
are bow worked, thie “ five feet,” and the “eiyht” and “ ten-feet’’ | ously worked, producing in 1874 over one hundred and scvelity-six 


a ee Sg 
* A paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineer, 
at the Puiladelphia meeting, June. 1876, 


Google 





thousand tons of cou!, or about forty-five per cent. of the total 
product of the Kinpire. Nearty all of thigcval was obtained frem bede 
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between one aud two feet in thickness; while in very favorable situa- 
tions, seams only six-tenth ofa foot thick have been worked with 
profit. 

The coal of the Karatsu field is mainly a non-caking dry coal with 
along lame, or a caking coal with a short flame. ‘The quantity of 
ashis sometimes small, but usually ten per cent. or more and of 
water, not often more than tliree per cent. Karatsu coal is largely 
used by Japanese steamers and for manufacturing purposes, being 
carried by junks to all parts of country. Its principal consumption, 
however, is in salt boiling, being used for final evaporation of the 
brine from sea-water, previously concentrated by the sun and wind, 


Miike Coal Field.—'lhis coal field is situated about forty miles 
northeast of Nagasaki, for the most part in the ken of Fukuoka, 
near the boundary of Kumamoto ken, and on the const of the Gulf 
of Shimabara. The coal rocks are exposed in a belt parallel to 
the coast, with a width of one or two miles, covering an area of 
nearly twenty-five square miles. They have a general dip of about 
five feet in a hundred, towards the sea; but in some places they 
are said to be locally folded and faulted. Near the coast they are 
overlaid by more recents clay rocks, but taking into account the 
gentle dip of the coal strats, it seems probable that they will be 
found beneath these clay rocks at a depth of not more than one 
thousand feet, over an additional area of twenty or thirty square 
miles, making the total available area of this field perhaps fifty 
square miles. 













































So far but two seams of coal have been worked; the upper bed 
six to eight feet thick, and the lower, separated fromthis by 
twenty feet of rock, four to five feet in thickness. A third bed 
is reported to occur below these; but it has not yet been mined. 


This coal field is actively worked by the Government Mining 
Office, under Japanese superintendence, and produces annually 
sixty to seventy thousand tons of coal. The coal is a fat, cak- 
ing, blacksmith’s coal, resembling that of Takashima. It is used 
principally for salt-boiling, though a small preportion of the 
product is brought to Nagasaki and other ports, where it is 
gradually finding favor as a steam coal. 1t is also used, to a 
limited extent, for the manufacture of coke; the different 
foundries of Nagasaki, Kobe, and Yokohama creating a small 
demand for this fuel. It has al-o been used as a gas coal in 
Yokohama and Tokio, though to what extent I am unable to 
aay. 

The Miike coal is somewhat inferior in quality to that of 
Takashima, containing a larger percentage of ash. From my 
own assay, of a small hand sjecimen, this would seem to reach 
seventeen per cent, but it may te that my sample was unusually 
bad. The water, by the same assay, was only one-half of one 
per cent. The cval of the upper bed is said to be the best. 


The Miike coal field labors under a serious disadvantage in 
that only vessels cf very light draught can upproach the shore, 
the water being very shallow, and mud-flats of a mile or more 
in width appearing at low tidé. The coal must, therefore, be 
taken in these small vessels, eighty or ninety miles by water, to 
Nagasaki for transhipment, this being the nearest port. 


Amakusa Anthracite Fields—On the west coast of the island 
of Amakusa are two small coal fields, each but a few square- 
miles in area, The coal is an anthracite; sometimes even gra- 
phitic. Tie beds are but two to three feet thick, and two seams 
only are recognized, though there are probably more. 

The coal is mined in many places, but only on a small scale. 
The whole product is used in the neighboring provinces for 
lime-burning. 

Graphite.—In Kagoshima hen near the southern extremily of 
the island of Kiushiu, a small deposit of graphite has recently 
been discovered. ‘The graphite occurs in irregular masses, scatter- 
ed through the fissured, broken, and_ partially metamorphosed 
rocks forming the foot wall of a yoleanic dyke. Similar well de- 
fined dykes, one hundred to one hundred and twenty feet in 
thickness, everywhere penetrate the shales and sandstones of 
this vicinity. 

Deposits of coal, of a very inferior quality, are said to occur 
within a few miles of this place ; and, from their reported direc- 
tion, are probably in the same series of sandstones and shales, 
It seems, therefore, not unlikely that this graphite may prove to 
be the result of & local alteration of one of these beds of coal 
and that further developmeut of the mine may lead to the dis- 
covery of this bed, 

The graphite is « f very good quality, as will appear from the 


followirg analyses mp le by Mr. Gowland of the Imperial Mint ; 
Digitized by OOS Se 








i. II. 
CMPRON isviversissactaapiontecetanrdveeisinsdeles 88.09 89.22 
Ash (pale grey) .......... sabebatieodnsaes soveel] OL 10.78 
29.10 10.78 


This graphite has not yet been utilized, though experimental 
crucibles have been made from it which are said to work well. 
(To be Continued.) 
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By Mr. Kerr. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION oF A. SoRENSEN’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.—R. to K.’s 8. 1,—B. takes Kt. 
2.—Q. to Q.’s 3, ch. 2.—B. takes Q. 


3.—P. to K.’s 3, mates. 


Correct answers received from C. B., Yokohama; W.H.S. and 
W.B. M., Tokio. 





A very slight skirmish, played by letter between the accomplished 
“STELLA,” of problem-composing celebrity, and Mr. Sraunron. 
(Lrregular Opening. ) 


WHITE (“Stella.”) BLACK (Mr. S.))wHire (“ Stella.”) BLACK (Mr. S.) 
1.PtoK B4th P to Q 4th 11. Castles K Kt to K 2nd 
2, P to K 3rd PtoQB4th |12.BtoK4th Pto K B 4th 
3. PtoQBd4th P to Q 5th 13, Q to K sq (a) B takes Kt (4) 

KBtoQ 3rd QKtto QB 8rd'l4. B takes B Q to her 8rd (¢) 
PtoQR ard P to K 4th 15. BtoK R5dth P to K Kt 8rd 


K Kt to K B 3rd P takes K B P 
P takes K BP KB to Q 3rd 
K KttoK Kt5th B takes P 

. Qto K 2nd (ch) Q Kt to K 4th 
. K Kt to K Bard Q Bto K Kt 5tl 


16.QtoK R4th Kt to Q 6th 

17. B to Q sq Castles(onK side) 
ia PtoQ R4th (d) P to KKt 4th 

(a) Original and ingenious. 


19,.QtoK R 5th KRtoK B 8rd 
20. R takes B 

(4) Had he taken the Bishop with Pawn, Stella would have obtained 

oe attackiag position. x gr.:— 


P takes B 15, Q takes K P, é&c. 
14. Kt takes Kt B takes Kt 


( Threatening. 
(d) To release the poor imprisoned Knight. 


NOTICE. 
HE Partnership heretofore existing between Evwp, 
Z. Wormer, Cuartes Rytey, Frepx. RINGER and 
J. Carrick SmirH, under the name of HOLME, RYLEY 


& Co. London, and HOLME, RINGER & Co. Nagasaki, 
has this day been dissolved by efflux of time. ) 


HOLME, RINGER & Co. 


Nagasaki, Ist January, 1877, 
|» Seated ERRING to the above, the undersigned will carry 

on business in Nagasaki from and after this date 
under the style and name of 


HOLME, RINCER & CO. 
FREDERICK RINGER. 
J. CARRICK SMITH. 


Nagasaki, lst January, 1877(riginal from 4w, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Kt takes R 
and wins. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Owing to the Chinese New Year holidays there has been nothing at 
all done during the past week, and quotations are for this reason unchanged. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 Ibe. 38} yds. 89 in. per pee... ae 85 to $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibs. 884 yde. 44in. ,, «.. 1.70 to 2.25 | 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. per pee. «. 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs. 4 to &4 Ibe. 88% ,, 39 in. ea . 160 to 2.25 | Turkey Reds 24 sds. 830 in. 2—8 Ib. per ‘Wb. «- 0.65 to 0 85 
9 Ibs. 884 ,, 44in. » ewe «62.05 to 250] Black Velvete ews see o- 7.60 to 8.50 
T. Cloth 7ibe. 24 ,, 82in. » ew «1.85 to 165] English Drills 15 the. 40 ‘yde, 80 it In. ... ose eee 9.66 to 2.66 
Fe 6lbs. 24 ,, 82in. » ee 1.06 to 1.20 | ‘Taffachelase 12 sda, $8 in.... oe. oe 1.00 to 2.10 
Yarns.— 


eee eee 


No. 16 to 24 ... oe $29.00 10 82.50 | No. 881042 =... ase one oe) ee per picul... $86.00 to 40.00 
No. 28 to 82 ... $30.50 to 35.00 Reverse Twiat. 16-24... 29 «$81.60 


Woollens.—Our market continues in a most unsatisfactory state, and there have been scarcely any 
transactions since our Inst. Plain Mousseline de Laines must again be quoted lower, as sales are reported at 


oo. per picul,.. 
. per picul... 


16 cents. All other quotations remain nominally the same. 

Plain Orleans ... 6 40—42 yds. 82in. ... £75 to 6.75 | Figured Mousselinede Laine ...80 yds. 80in... 0.25 to 0.80 
Figured Orleans oe 29—80 yds. 81 in. ... 4.26 to 5.25 | Multicolored ‘ .--80 yds. 80 in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Shimagoro tee «dau - hea 80 yds. 30 in. ... 4.00 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ...48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... we «©6080 ya. 82 in. ... 0.24% to 0.81 Presidents coe eee = oe 4 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... .. 29—80 yds. 82 in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots =... se eee) oe D4 in. to 56 in... 0.46 to 0.66 
Camlets Aestd. ... ... 56—658 yds. 81 in. ...16 50 to 17.60 Union us . ...54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan .. ... . 22—30 yds, 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 Ibe... .perlb ... 0.89 to 0.45 
Plain Mousseline de laine —80 yds. 80 in. ... 0.16 to 0.18 


Sugar.—There has been a general advance during the past week, and the market closes very firm. 


Sugar: —Takao in bag , . per picul... $4.25 ( China No. 4 Kook-fah —... «+» per picul.,. $5.80 to $5.90 
» in basket ... wee cee a sue $4 06 , » No. & Kong-fun  ... see aoe 1» ~—s oo $4 80 to $6.60 
Taiwanfooin bag... ... ‘3 si $4.10 » No.6 K-pak 2... 00. cee oes 1 ee $4.00 to $4.50 

do. in basket... ... ... . wate $3.90 | Swatow Brown ... 1... cee see cee is) ee $3.40 

China No. 1 Ping-fah... ... . ... $7.60 to $7.80 | Duitong —... nee ne cue we tee uk ae $3.50 

» No.2 Ching-pak ... 9 .. $6.80 to $7.60 | Jupan Rice see eee eee tee wee gg eee $3.10 to $2.30 


» No.3 Ke-pak ... ... - +e. $6.00 to $6.60 | ...$4.50 nominal. 
Kerosene Oil.—The market is quiet at quotations, and very few transactions are ageuenan: 


Kerosene Oil 4. cue ae 9» 





EXPORTS. 


Silk.—During the past week the market has been rather more active ; but the large percentage of Silk 
rejected after inspection shows that about price and quality there must have been much difference of opinion 
between buyers and sellers. ‘The latest telegrams report a further fall in prices at home, a fact which the un- 
settled state of political affairs, the most unsatisfactory condition of the Silk manufacturing trade, and the 
approach of the crop will probably account for. Here, prices lave advanced $20 for the better Hanks, and 
receded about as much for the fine Oshius. Hamatski all round are offered at &500, at which price they 
find no buyers. Since the 9th instant arrivals are 65 bulex, and settlements appear to be about 200 bales. 


The French mail of 12th instant took 77 bales. We quote: 
Hanks.— Best No. land 2... sia «e- $760 to $780 
a Good No. 2 ae i «. $720 to $750 
a. Medium No. 21 és «-. $680 to $710 
» Common No.8 fas sei or as ish ‘as .- $630 to $660 
» Inferior No. Vasil 5. ee a va Sie cane. as .«. $570 to $600 
Oshiu.—Best ae ac ee Sis sa ; .. $690 to $710 
Medium to Good... 7” es ie ca ae =i ... $650 to $680 
Hamateki 1 and 2... sls “ae ae <i 26 sad ben Ses 2» $500 to $520 
9 8 and 4 ry) ese eee eee see eee ees ene eve eee $460 to $480 
Kakeda.—Best cus “a ~ saa wis sis i me ‘as ... $780 to $800 
Medium to Good. eh ‘be aa om sis ee we $720 to $760 
Filature Silk as “aa oe Pe ive .. $820 to $965 


Tea.—Operations in this article have lately isi cai tricted to almost one ‘Kuper, settlements for the 
week only amounting to 570 piculs, including one line of 400 piculs at $22. Arrivals are almost nil, and stocks 
probably under 1,000 piculs. 

Prices remain much as last quoted, but from the general disturbed sinte of political affairs holders would 
gladly convert their merchandize into cash even at a great sacrifice, but the latest advices from New York make 
buyers chary of operating, as it seems impossible to foretell to what low figure Japan Teas may be forced on 
that market. 

The Coulnakyle is reported to have been taken up for New York, loading a portion of her cargo here and 
proceeding to Kobe to fill up. The rate of freight has not yet transpired, but will probably be £2. 10 to £2. 12.6 
per ton of 40 cubic feet. 


Cee eee eee eee ees eee aee eee +e $11.00 to 18.00 Fine ete een eee eee eee oe G24 to 30 
00d Common oie see cee nee wee «- 14.00 to 1600 Finest . 
Medium nae awe ... 17.00 to 1800 | Choice } Nominal. 


Good Medium ... . co cco ave : 19.00 to 22.00 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—The past week’s business has been interrupted by the holidays for the Chinese New Year, 
and rates have only altered slightly towards weakuess. 


Rates close as follows :— On Snanenat—Rank aight 0.0.0.0... ccceeeeee eee FBS 
STRRLING — Bank 6 months’ sight... ......ssseeeees 4s. 24d. Private 10 duya aight scat aree vt 
a Bank Bills on demand.. we. 48. Idd. On New York—Bank Bille on demand........7 1004 
Private 6 months’ sight... covees 48, 2g. ” 30 duys sight Private... wee 102 
Ox Pants—Bank IQUE cacccsacessesscdecsesutess 5.20 On San Francieco— Bonk Bills on cernand. cient its 
Bank 6 imonthe’ nee Jeusveandees 5.80 ‘x 80 «lays sight Private.. . 102 
Private 6 me. sight... wee. 5.40 IRGNWHER:. ccousniis. sabe: -ceacidacetusentersastsaveuss . 416 


Gold You VeOs 


eee Faves TURE ERT RE EMEEELIOSER LLM LTE ala 


eet GRevvervsen ry dis, 


s0.e9h 


Qn Honexona—Bank ight... 
rt : ErivateG0 deyp 
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ARRIVALS. 



























Datz.| Surp’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frae & Ria. CoNnsIGNERS. 
Feb. 11] Benarty Potter British str. Hongkong General Wilkin & Robison 
» 11| Harriet Armitage | Mailler British bq. Nagasaki Rice & Coal —_— 
» 11| Alerta Talbot British schr. Takow Sugar Chinese 
» 12] Oceanic Parsell British str. San Franciec Maile, &c. | O. & O. Co 
» 18} Annie W. Weston | Winsor Am. barque Cardiff Patent Fuel | M. M. Co. 
» 12| Hiogo Maru Christensen | Japanese str. Hakodate Mails, &. | M. B. Oo, 
» 18| Serpent Able British ba. Nagasaki Coal Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
», 18} Otto Adanisen German brig Takow Sugar Jardine, Matheson & Oo. 
» 18| Tartar Kaemann German brig Hongkong Sugar Captain 
» 13} Mary Jane Brinkmeier Am, schooner | 159 | Kobe Coal & Genl.| KE. C. Kirby & Co. 
» 14| Almatia Blanchard Am, 8-m, schr,, 887 | Nagasaki Coal & Rice | To Order 
»» 14| Galley of Lorne M’Donald British str, 1389 | Hongkong General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
»» 15| Saikio Maru Vroom Japanese str, | 3145 Shanghai & po Mails, &. | M. B. Oo. 






















Surp’s Name. CaPrtalNn, 
































































Feb. 10 | Modeste ease Baller,c.8.| Brit. corvette Kobe — — 
» 11 | Gaelic idley British str. 2652 | San Francisco Mails, &. | O. & O. Co. 
» 11 | Parmenio Abbott Britieh bg. General Ed. Fischer & Co. 
» 1l| John Mackean Lucas British schr. Ballast O. A. Fletcher & Co, 
» 18} Meiji Mara Peters Japnnese str, — Government 
» 13 | Oceanic Parsell British etr. 8750 | Hongkong Mails,&c. | O. & O. Co. 
» 18] Tibre De Girard French str. 1726 | Hongkong Maile, &. | M. M. Co. 
»» 14| Tokio Maru Dunn Japanese str. | 2119 | Shanghai & ports Mails,dc. | M. B, Co. 
» 16] Serpent Able British barque| 258 | Nagasaki Ballast Jardine, Matheson & Co, 
» 16} Tamaura Maru Nye Japanese str, | 560 | Hakodate Maile, &. | M. B. Co. 


























Vessels in Marbour. 
Fiae anp Ria. | Tons. Fro. ARRIVED. CoNnsIGNEES. DrstTINaTIoN. 
Courier wees Russian steamer | 495 | Hakodate saikes Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Benarty Potter British steamer | 1120 | Hongkong Jan. 11 | Wilkin & Robison 
Galley of Lorne M'Donald | British steamer | 1380 | Hongkong Feb. 14 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Hiogo Maru Christensen | Japanese steaner, 896 | Hakodate Feb. 12 | M. B. Co. 
Maseilia Harvey British steemer | 1088 | Hongkong = =|, aaa P. & O. Co. 
Malacca Edmond British steamer | 1709 | Hongkong Feb. 8/| P. & O. Co. Hongkong 
Bea Gull Symons British tugboat 87 | Nagasaki sabes Lane, Orawford & Co. 
Bsikio Maru Vroom Japanese steamer; 2145 | Shanghai & ports | Feb. 14 | M. B. Oo. Shanghai 
Tanais Reynier French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong Feb. 2) M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Alerta Talbot British schooner | 229; Takao Feb. 3 | Waleh, Hall & Co. 
Annie W. Weston | Wineor Am. barque 740 | Cardiff Feb. 18 | M. M. Co. 
Almatia Blanchard | Am. 8-m. eohr. 887 | Nagasaki Feb. 14 | Ed. Fischer & Oo, 
Oaroline Miller Danish schooner| 655 | Kurile Islands sbeeae Claussen 
Coulnakyle Gordon British ship 579 | London Jan. 28 | L. Kniffler & Oo. Kobe © 
Harriet Armitage | Mailler British barque 283 | Nagasaki Feb. 11 | Ed. Fischer & Co. 
Jupiter Johnson Russian schoone 80 | Kurile Islands | ...... Chinese 
Lottie Ostersen Russian schoone 25 | North Pacific senses Oaptain 
Mary Jane Brinkmeier | American schr. 159 | Kobe Feb. 18 | EK. C. Kirby & Co. 
Otto Adameen German brig 280 | Takao Feb. 13 | Jardine, Matheson & Oo. 
Roving Sailor Bryant British barque 460 | Sydney Feb. 2 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Tartar Keamann | Am. 8-m. schr. | 266 | Hongkong Feb. 18 | Grosser & Co. 
Vessels of Gar in Port. 
Name. CoMMANDER: . 





BRITISH—Hart ...0 00.0 0c. see see oes 
AMEBICAN—Alerte. 9 0 11. tee es 
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Commander Royse 
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PASSENGERS. 
Per Steamship Gaelic for San Francisco —L. H. Clifford, W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ww ———— eC ss — — ee 
Harvey and wife, Mr. Ross-Fox, F. A. Goddérd, W. P. Lyon, @. E P & W B ALDWIN 
Videau, G. Bardack, J. H. Brooke, F. C. Peters, N. Fleney. ‘s e e . 9 


Per Steam-ship Oceanic, from San Francisco: Messrs. W. 
Brooks, J. Isaacs, C. E. Hill, F. Jasper, W. Cutterbuck, H. Yosio, 
J. Komachi, M. Ishawara, J. R. Morse and Wife, John Brown, 
Mrs. Nyan. 

Per Steam-ship Tibre for Hongkong: —Messrs. P. McMaster, 
Hansen, Zampsch, W. Heise, Hunt. 

Per Tokio Maru, for Shanghai. 

Messrs. C. Rickerby, Chas. E Hill, Y. Duer, Huggan. J. N. 
Sawkins, Hayashi Jr., Goto Shojiro, Mori, Yasuda, Onidzuka, Ho- 
sokawa, Hosokawa, Jr., ¥Yekiguchi, Hatnyama, Vanimoto, Kitamura, 
Nakajima, Komuro, Tanaka, Hirota, Nabeshima, Nabeshima, Jr. 
Oyo, Tsuzoya, Kokura, Tashiro, Shibuya, Shimadzn, Hirose, Kasuda, 
Yamaguchi, Okamoto, Setoguchi. Yamada, Kndoma, Funaki, Oko- 
moto, Nozu, Muraii, Hirose, Kocki, Musuda, Arima, Honcho, 
Kawano, O’Otsuka, Iwagami, Ko-o, Takahushi, Itagaki, Yamanchi, 
Tanaka, Seiki, Tutekawn, Sugimoto, Masuda, Ota, Furugaki, and 
Koreishi, 

Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru from Shanghai and ports;—Mr, and 
Mrs, England, Miss Curgill, Hon. Saumarez, Mcssra, Cargill, 
Strachan, Armstrong, Aldrich, Reid, Sumejima, Monze, Ishibashi, 
Nagata, Nakamura, Miura and Hinoshi, and 109 in the steerage, 


ee 





CARGO. 
Per Steamer Zibre, for Hongkong. 
Silk, for Marseilles iu ai sah .. 77 bales 
Waste Silk... a bes aes Ee , 5 bales 
Total - 82 bales 
Treasure for Hongkong ... $29,700 


Per Steam-ship Zokio Maru for Shanghai ‘and ports. 


Treasure... ‘ ‘ai ..-8 100,000 
” aoe aes “ie eas aise ... yen 1,500 

Per Steamship Saitio Maru from Shanghai and ports.— 
Treasure OY ae ere $77,425 





_—— 


BROADWELL’S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


WILDEN WORKS, 
STOURPORT, ENGLAND. 


SHEET IRON, 


BRANDED 
‘* BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND * SEVERN.” 


TIN PLATES, 


BRANDED EP&. WB” *witpeN,” “UNICORN,” 
“ARLEY @8,” “* STOUR.” 


Stamping Sheets, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 
and Close Annealed, 


eS EER 


Export Agents— 


Brooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 
January 13, 1877. 52ins. 


$$ 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purist articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium nor any deleterious drug, therefore the mort delicate can 
take them with perfect confidence. ‘Their beneficial effect. is speedy 
and certain. his old unfailing family remedy is daily recommended 





—— 





ANUFACTUREERS and Patentees of the| by the most eminent Physicians for the cure of 


IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 

The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 


undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SOLE AGENTS FOR «J APAN. 


NOW READY. 
Dhe Aadies’ Directory, 


Can be procured at Messrs. A. F. WetTMoRE & Co.’s 
or the Office of this Paper. | 


PRICH 2 DODLUARS. 
Yokohama, January 27, 1877. 


THE FOLLOWING 


IS AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 

“T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
medicine for me, and I certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills, 
aia I am 78 years old. 

‘“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 

To the Proprietors of L. 8.” 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 18, 1877. 13ins, 


tf. 





Google 


COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 


KEATING'S COUGH LONZENGES are prepared by Toomas 
Keratine, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sold by all Chemists, 
in bottles. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 

and tuste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 

the only certain-remedy for INTESTINAL og THREAD WORMS. 

Tt is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for children. Sold in ottles by all Chemists. 


CAUTION.—f& The public are requested | 
to observe that all the above preparations bear 6 ie 
the Trade Mark as herein shown. THOMAS en ay 
KEATING, LONDON, EXPORT CHEMIST <4 | 
AND DRUGGIST. Indents for pure Drug 
and Chemicals carefully executed. 


September 30, 1876. 







A 


TRADE MARK. 
26ins. 


CAUTION. | 
J, & F, MARTELL’S BRANDY, 











It having come to our knowledge that spurious imitations are 
mported, Consumers should be cureful to see that they obtain the 
genuine article with our Brand, which is to be had of all respectable 
Dealers. Agents: Matthew Clark & Kous, 72, Great Tower Street 
London. 

MARTELTI & Co. 


March 4, 1876 52 ins 
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The Best Ploughs in the World. 


J. & F. HOWARD. 


Britannia Iron Works, 


BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





SINGLE PLOUCHS, HARROWS, 
DOUBLE PLOUCHS, HORSE RAKES, 
TRIPLE PLOUCHS, HAYMAKERS, 
QUADRUPLE PLOUCHS, MOWERS, 
AMERICAN PLOUCHS, REAPERS, 
SWEDISH PLOUCHS, ROLLERS, 

ALSO, 


STEAM PLOUGHING AND CULTIVATING MACHINERY. 


For many years J. and F. Howarp have shipped large numbers of Implements and Machines 
to all parts of the World. From their extensive experience they are fully acquainted with the 
requirements of all countries and they have always kept in view the importance of strength as 
well as simplicity, J. & F. Howarp use only the BEST MATERIALS, and as far as possible 
WROUGHT KON OR 8TEEL, so as to reduce to a minimum the risk of breakages, which involve 
serious losz, especially where repairs are difficult to execute. Their Implements and Machines 
are not only strongly and substantially made, but are constructed so as to take to pieces for 
packing in the smallest compass, and they are so simply arranged as to leave no difficulty in 
putting them together. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free on application to 


JI.& F. HOWARD, 
BRITANNIA IRON WORKS BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


Yokohama, January 13, 1877. 52ins. 


oogle 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BILLIARD * TABLES. 
THURSTON & Co, 


CATHHRINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER, 


BILLIARD TABLE 


Billiard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters, 


By APPOINTMENT TO 





H. R. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, &c., &c. 
Established 1814, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW BILLIARD BALL, 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IVORY; 
DOES NOT ORACK OR CHIP. 


MADRAS—Messrs. McDoWELL & Co. 

CALCUTTA—Messrs. MACKENZIE, LyaL. & Co. 

SHANGHAI—Messrs. Hatt & HO.tTz. 
Yokohama, August 12, 1876. 52ins. 


~ ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vie SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 


50 TO 53, 8T. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1848. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boota and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 





Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-urms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 


Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “‘Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2} per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon atauniform charge of 1s 

er lb. 
: Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes, 


D. NICHOLSON & CO, 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


March 4, 1876. 52 ins. 
Google 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 


Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUOES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 


ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 


MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOOKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEKSE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the naues of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


June 10, 1876, 


THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
‘“‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
* Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the servica of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Lolloway’s Pills. These are 
* most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, : 
in hia account of his extraordinary traveis in China, published in 
187i, says—‘ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ pave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘Cand, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon ua, until at last a tea-spoonful «f Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peae, and the demand became so great 
“that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughont the World 
May 17th, 1873, tf, 
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Sayan Weekly ain, 


A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL 


New Serres. Vou. I. No. 5.) 


YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1877. 


[Price $24 PER ANNUM. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


wp rege iene at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 





N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 





Notes of the deck. 


Another week has elapsed and we have no further actual 
knowledge of the state of affairs in Satsuma and the country 
generally, than at the date of our last issue. Every avenue by 
which information might be gained is jealously guarded, and 
beyond the statements published in the columns of the native 
press, we are utterly in the dark on the subject. The follow- 
ing are the latest reports, obtained from this source : 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun we learn that a telegram 
despatched from Nagasaki on the 22nd instant, at 6.25 P.M., 
states that the insurgents had marched into Higo in two columns, 
which united at Yashiro in that province; that a battle had 
taken place in the city of Kumamoto on the previous day, 
but that the result was unknown. Seven-tenths of the city 
had been destroyed by fire. It also mentions the arrest of 
thirteen men at Kurumi whose supposed object was to 
spread the disaffection. There are also troubles in T'su- 
rugaoka in the province of Uzen, necessitating the calling not 
of the garrison of Miyagi (Sendai.) 

The Akébono Shimbun asserts that in the engagement of 
the 21st*instant, the Imperial forces were altogether victorious. 
One column of insurgents advancing towards the eity from 
Tsuboi, were met by the Government troops and dis- 
persed with grape shot. Another column advanced by 
the high road and gave battle, whena man-of-war arriving in 
the neighbourhood landed reinforcements, which gained pos- 
session of the hills. The Satsuma men, finding themselves 
attacked on both sides, broke and fled. 


The Choya Shimbun states that Nagayama with three 
thousand men is guarding the coast of Satsuma, and 


that Saigo with five battalions has entered Higo. 


Digitized by Coc gle 


From the Héchi Shimbun we learn that a temporary Daijé- 
kuan has been established at Kidto, and that Sanjo, Kido, 
Okubo, Ito, Kawa-mura and the members of the Genro-Jn, 
daily attend the sittings, There is also a rumour that a dis- 
turbance has been commenced by the notorious Jijosha society, 
in the Province of Awa. 





H. I. J. M’s Screw Corvette Tsukuba Kan, 1038, 200 H. P., 
the ship which our readers may remember to have made the 
voyage to San Francisco last year, and to have behaved so 
admirably in the very heavy weather which she then encount- 
ered, has been despatched with all possible speed to Kobe to 
join the fleet at present assembled there. She was originally 
intended for a sea going training ship, and in anticipation of 
an early cruise in that capacity, has been refitting at Yoko- 
suka. She is commanded by Capt. Matsumura, (an efficient 
Naval officer trained in America) and carries a complement 
of 245 men all told. Her armament consists of sixteen guns 
—eight muzzle loading Krupp 70 pounders, and six 40 pound- 
er bronze, (Japanese made) besides two pivot 7 inch breech 
loading Krupp’s, only one of which, however, has been shipped. 
It is worthy of notice, perhaps, that of the old crew which 
navigated her across the Pacific, not one, we believe, is at 
present borne upon her books. Of the fifteen or sixteen ships 
of war which, including transports, comprise the Japanese 
Navy, with the exception of the two at present being fitted 
out for sea at Yokosuka, and the two others supposed to be at 
Kagoshima, the whole are collected together at Kobe. In 
consequence of all these unexpected interferences with the 
course of Naval instruction pursued at Yokosuka, ete., the 
Foreign Instructors, whose duties have hitherto required their 
absence from headquarters, have been recalled for the present 
to the Kaigunsho. In the College, however, little if any dis- 
turbance of the usual curriculum has taken place. 





The past week has been one of exceptional activity in many 
of the Government Offices. In some of the Departments, 
indeed, the officials have been obliged to meet the unusual 
strain upon them by working day and night. Troops and 
policemen have been continually upon the move towards the 
South, as many of the former as 4,200 having been forwarded 
by rail to Yokohama from Tékiéd between 14th and 21st in- 
stants; and 1,280 of the latter between 19th and 20th. Gun- 
powder in large quantities, besides arms and accoutrements 
and other munitions of war,—to say nothing of provisions— 
have been shipped away by every available steamer. In fact 
no indications are wanting to show that the Government is 
now fully alive to the gravity of the crisis, which we earnestly 
hope has not thrust itself upon them unawares. That a 
certain amount of uneasiness is experienced in Tdkid is 
evident from the frequent sight of policemen in unaccus- 
tomed places. Stations within convenient distances of one 
another have been established along the coast between the 
mouth of the Sumidariver and Shinagawa, and guard-boats 
ply unceasingly in the vicinity of the Laboratory at Tsukiji, 
where the milling of powder and the loading of shells and 
fuzes is being carried on with the utmost possible despatch. 





The twenty-third report of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation has just been handed to us, and we 
note, with much satisfaction, the prosperous condition of 
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the affairs of the Bank. The payment of a dividend of 
one pound sterling per share is recommended, while $300,000 
are to be carried forward to the Reserve Fund, which will 
then stand at half a million dollars. This shows a most 
encouraging result in view of the depressed condition of 
the affairs of the Bank two years ago, and reflects great 
credit on the managership. 


In the present clear fresh mornings when the bright sun 
lends a cheerfulness to everything in motion, it will be found 
a not unprofitable expenditure of a spare hour or two to watch 
the fleets of heavy laden junks which make their way upon the 
flowing tide past Tsukidji, and into Yedo by the Sumidagawa. 
Cargoes of rice in endless succession will be seen to file past 
and disappear, as it were, down the mighty throat of the 
voracious river, to find their way, no doubt, by innumerable 
creeks and inlets to the extremities of the city. Whole forests 
of timber, turned to charcoal, keep pace with them, as though 
to be in time to boil the pots in which the rice is destined 
to be cooked, or light the pipes which the huge consign- 
ments of tobacco in their wake are meant to fill, and to 
keep the good folks warm, the while, until the genial south- 
west wind gets the better of their braziera. Boatloads of dried 
fish, too, there are in plenty, and soy wherewith to flavour 
them, and rare old saké to assuage the thirst they generate, and 
drive away dull care, perhaps, these troublous times. Nor are 
the possibilities of fire forgotten, for here are rafts of timber 
to rebuild the burned habitations, with, if necessary, chips of 
pine in plenty to roof them in, and stone for their foundations. 
Endless in the procession, and past counting, the number and 
variety of the commodities. It is, indeed, alively panorama, to 
which the shouts of the sendos and the shrill cries of the orange 
sellers and tea and cakemen,—who dart in and out amongst 
the craft in glancing skiffs to advertise their little wares and 
seek for custom—and the sparkle of the sun upon the ripplesadd 
an exhilarating vivacity. It is impossible to regard this traffic 
without wondering why it is that the Government has not taken 
some steps to try and divert a portion of it to the Railway, 
where, for a little extra expenditure in the way of facilitating 
landing and transhipment, it could be carried with so much 
advantage to both sides in respect of expedition—for it is often 
greatly delayed by adverse winds—and cheapness upon the one 
hand, and a reasonable profit and considerable diminution in the 
number of Custom House officials upon the other. 


In the article on Protection in our issue of February 10th 
we wrote as follows :— 


The objects of a protective system are stated to be :—to render a 
country independent of foreign products and manufactures ; to compel 
the development of the country’s own resources; to give its native 


producers and manufacturers the command of their own markets; to]. 


give the Government such a revenue from the Custoins as will enable it 
to reduce Excise and other internal taxation; and, of course, as a general 
result, to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number. And 
the trade and condition of the United States of America are triumphant- 
ly adduced, as proving that Protection confers these benefits. 


We now call the attention of our readers to the following ex- 
tract from a long letter which appeared in the London Mail of 
29th December, headed the “ American Labour Market,” in 
which, after a brief review of the resources and industries of the 
United States, and noticing the general extreme depression pre- 
vailing throughout America, the writer sums up as follows :— 


When some of your Sheffield people the other day asked the Ministers 
to protect their trade from the encroachments of the Yankees, the manu- 
facturers here in the Press were quite elated, for they considered it good 
evidence that Americans were surpassing Englishmen in mechanical skill 
and enterprise. I fear there is some degree of truth in the assertion, for 
good machinery is freely used in all manufactories here, asAmericans(are 
constantly devising means to abridge or lighten labour, a matter not so 
much attended to in England as its importance deserves. The great 
dramatist said, ‘“‘ Fear makes mischief greater than it is,” and I presume, 
influenced by some weak delusion, the political economists of Sheffield 
would fain revive the policy of Protection that had been so long the bane 
of Great Britain and thick is ruining this fine country. But I have no 
fear that the Americans, or the people of any other nation, can wrest 
from Great Britain her manufacturing supremacy, for she has the most 
hardworking and enduring population on the earth, and much of the 
materials for her industries are within her borders and close to hand, and 
any of her numerous cle Ra can be easily reached and at little cost. I 
see it is stated occasionally in the newspapers that some of your manu- 
facturers purpose to transfer a portion of their business to this country. 
To them I would give the advice that Punch gave to persons about to marry 
— Don't.” There are bankrupts enough here, for this country is passing 
through the greatest commercial and industrial depression it has ever 
experienced, and I fear it wi intensified, by the deadlock in the 


e 


Presidential election. The State of Pennsylvania in 1870 had a popula- 
tion of 8,521,791 ; at the present time ithas scarcely as much as the popu- 
lation of London, yet I believe there are more persons, able and willing 
to work, out of employment in this State than there are in all England. 
On Saturday night last one-half of the mines in the anthracite coal 
region, employing from 30,000 to 40,000 men, were shut down until spring 
and in a short time many more will be closed. I pity these poor works 
men with a long hard winter before them. In the best of times there 
are twice a8 many miners as the trade require; consequently very few, 
if any, were able to prepare for the winter. The iron trade is even in a 
worse condition than the coal trade. Inthe Lehigh Valley and other 
centres, large works have been stopped for a long time, but a slight revival 
of the trade is reported from the Pittsburgh district. On account of the 
Centennial Exhibition the trade of Philadelphia has been much better 
than of most other cities in the union ; still there are numbers out of work 
and in distress, During the month of November the police arrested 
4,057 persons, and during the same period 10,025 poor persons were 
rovided with lodgings in the station-house. Those in employment find 
it difficult to live on reduced wages, and numbers only work two or three 
days a week. A Dewsbury man informs me he gets from 8c. to 16c. a yard 
for weaving Carpets. The price is better at home, and “he has not work- 
ed five square months” the last year, Asteelroller at Distin’s saw facto- 
ty was employed at Sheffield to come out here at Dols.7 a day; he isnow 
working two days a week at Dols. 3} aday. The men who were employed 
by the elaware, Lackawana, and Western Railroad Company at their 
car works in Scranton have had three reductions of 10 per cent. each 
since last March, which would bring down the wages of good mechanics to 
Dols. 1 20c.aday. There are nearly 2,000 men on strike resisting the last 
reduction. At the New Jersey Iron and Steel Works, at Trenton, the 
wages of labourers were reduced on December 1 to 90c. a day, and all the 
othér hands in thesame proportion. The wages of artisans in this city 
run from Dols. 1 50c. to Dols. 2 50c., labourers from 90¢. to Dols. 1 25c. 
day. A workman’s board in a respectable house will cost from Dols. 4 toc. 
to Dols. 5per week. House rent and coals area little dearer than in 
London, provisions are about the same price, with meat a little cheaper. 
I remember some years since Mr. Abraham Hewitt, New York, gave 
evidence before the Trades’ Union Commission in London. He was asked 
by the chairman, Sir William Erle, if he considered wages in America 
would ever come down to the level of wages in England. Mr. Hewitt 
replied that they could not, for where men did not earn a fair wage in 
the forge or factory they would fall back on the cultivation of the land. 
It is often difficult to reconcile theory and practice, and I fear Mr. 
Hewitt’s statement before the Commissioners is not sustained by the 
state of the labour market here at present. I know a number of men out 
of work who would gladly settle on land if they had the means to getto 
it and to commence its cultivation. There are 60 families going from here 
in a short time to settle in Texas, but they will have some money to com- 
mence with. Politicians and political economists are exerting all their 
ingenuity to account forthe great depression of every industry in this 
country, each after his own fashion. But it is said that there are no per- 
sons more blind than those that will not see, for if those clever gentlemen 
would only open their eyes they would discover that it is the incubus of 
Protection that prostrates the business of the country, asit had for long 
years paralyzed the industries of Great Britain and Ireland, until the 
genius Of Richard Cobden and the eloquence of John Bright ostracized it 
from these lands. Jt ison the altar of a spurious political economy that the 
prosperity and happiness of this great industrious and law abiding ce a 
are sacrificed, Her politicians burdened the people that made incalculable 
sacrifices to preserve their country intact with the immediate payment of 
a war debt that wise statesmen would leave for future generations to 
assist in liquidating, and with undue haste to become a great manufacturing 
nation they built up cities, towns, and factories which they bolstered up 
with Protection, while taxing the tiller of the soil until the necessaries of 
lifein this broad and fertile country are as dearasin the old countries 
of Europe with their teeming populations. And those factories have 
been multiplied until the goods of all kinds produced are far in excess 
of the demand, and as a consequence production had to be curtailed. 
Mills and factories are stopped or running short time, and workmen 
compelled to live on a pittance or on credit where they can get it. 
But I am convinced this country cannot long remain in its present 
state and that it will in due time regain its wonted prosperity, for 
the politicians cannot steal away its unbounded natural resources and 
the people are laborious. Their good sense will ultimately correct 
gg aa coy for san are thoroughly loyal to their country and 
epublican form of Government, notwithstanding any apparent 
efects in it. 


Now, however perfect the theory of protection may seem to 
its enthusiastic upholders, it is here plainly evident that it is not 
altogether so satisfactory in practice, even in a country that 
possesses peculiar natural advantages for development of their 
pet idea. 

But without further comment we may safely leave our readers 
to draw their own deductions. 


We adduce the following instance to show that the industries 
of a country certainly do not require for their development the 
imposition of a high protective tariff. Previous to the year 1860, 
the commerce of the whole of Italy, and more especially 
that of the United Kingdom of Naples and Sicily was ‘ protect- 
ed’ by vtry heavy duties. On the overthrow of the Bourbons, 
and the advent of Victor Emmanuel, a commercial treaty was 
arranged with England, and with other countries on the same 
basis, in accordance with which the tariff was reduced to an 
almost nominal impost. At first, trade appeared to suffer, 
owing to the influx of foreign manufactured goods, but in 
ten years the efforts of Italian manufacturers to hold theirown 
had developed trade to such an extent, that Lancashire goods 
of certain kinds, more especially heavy domestics and yarns, 
could not compete with Italian productions, At the present 


time printed goods compete very closely with those of Man- 
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cheater, and industries of all kinds in Italy are in a most 
prosperous and hopeful condition. 





In June 1875, Messrs. Simon, Evers & Co. brought an action 
in the German Consular Oourt against the ship Mathilde, 
claiming $2,825.31 for loss sustained by them through damage 
to pilot cloth and felt consigned to them. Judgment was 
then given in their favour, but the Counsel for the owners of 
the vessel appealed against it to the Court of Appeal at 
at Stettin, where, however, the judgment of the Consular 
Court was sustained. Not satisfied with this, the owners 
further appealed to the Supreme Court at Leipzig, where the 
judgments of both of the lower Courts were reversed. As all 
matters relating to shipping cases are of considerable interest 
to many of our readers, we shall lay before them at a future 
date the translation of the decision of the Supreme Court, but 
may mention now that the substance of that decision was as 
follows :—Plaintiffs and defendants are mutually to bear the 
law costs incurred, but plaintiffs are to make good to defend- 
ants all extra costs; the judgment against the ship being, of 
course, cancelled. 





From the “‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 19th. 

It would appear from the following that the turbulently 
disposal samurat are not wanting in ready excuses for as- 
sembling together to plot mischief. Those of Ibaraki ken 
(Mito), to the number of seven hundred, waited upon the 
Governor with a request that they might be permitted to 
visit Tsuruga, in the province of Echizen. They asserted 
that their desire was there to worship at the tomb of Takéda 
Ko-unsai, the celebrated leader of the Righteous Party who 
was engaged in the civil war which preceded the Restoration, 
and who was captured by the Shégun’s forces early in 1866 
and decapitated by order of the Bakufu. But honoured as 
Takéda is by those of his followers who are still alive, and 
their descendants, it is only now discovered that the de- 
ceased warrior had more relatives that man ever dreamt of. 
The proposed exodus on so large a scale of the samurai of 
Ibaraki, even for so laudable a purpose, somewhat alarmed 
the Governor, who thought he would get out of the difficulty 
by refusing permission to visit the tomb to all who could not 
claim relationship with Takéda. The ruse was of no avail, 
for immediately came forward hosts of would-be worshippers, 
claiming to be uncles, nephews, grandsons, and cousins to 
the remotest degrees of Takéda’s, until the number of those 
who would visit his shrine swelled to about fifteen thousand. 
We have not heard how the Governor got out of his difficulty. 


The Raiden Maru, belonging to the Kaitakushi Department, 
has been fitted up asa war ship and arrived in Yokohama on 
the evening of the 16th instant. 


The Governor of Nagasaki is said to have asked for advice 
from the Government as to the way in which foreign residents 
at Nagasaki should be treated in the case of war. The for- 
eigners themselves do not seem to know much about the dis- 
turbance which is at present going on in the Satsuma, although 
that province is so much nearer to them than it is to us, for, 
strange to say, the Nagasaki papers received by the last steamer, 
make no mention of Satsuma in any way whatever. 


When the detectives examined the room of Mr. Yebihara, 
the former manager of the late Chugai Hidron, (formerly 
Hwron Shimbun and now the Bummei Shinshi) many papers 
suspected to be treasonable were found in it, and it is not 
therefore for any offience against the Press-laws that he was 
arrested. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Two detachments of the Hiroshima garrison have arrived 
at Shimonoseki. 

Some disturbance is reported in the province of Bungo. 

The Héchi Shimbun gives us the following news of the 
Sateuma difficulty :— 

The policemen sent from Tdkid are said to have arrested 
some ten Satsuma spies, but when they were captured we 
VADNOL E3y.9 
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It is said that a telegram has been received stating that 
twenty thousand of the Satsuma samurai are now ready to 
take the field. 

General Yamada and Post Captain Hayashi will proceed to 
Kébe on the 18th instant, when Captain Hayashi will start for 
Nagasaki as soon as he has had an interview with the Minister 
of Home Affairs and the Vice-Minister of the Navy. 

The Army Department has received one hundred thousand 
yen, and the Sei-Jn one thousand yen, from the Okurasho, as an 
extra allowance to meet unlooked-for expenses incurred by the 
disturbance in the South. 


Tuesday, 20th, 

There is now no doubt about the position of affairs in 
the South, as the following notification, declaring war against 
the Satsuma rebels, has been published in to-day’s Mainichi 
Shimbun by authority. The strength of the Imperial 
army to be employed is not yet known, but it may 
be fairly presumed that a sufficiently strong force will be 
sent to finally and completely subdue the refractory province 
of Satsuma. It will be seen by another notification that 
the Mikado has elected to remain at Kidto instead of return- 
ing to Tékié. 

NOTIFICATION. 

As the insurgents of Satsuma have forced their way into 
the Kumanoto ken, unlawfully bearing arms against the Im- 
perial Authority, His Majesty the Mikado has ordered an ex- 
pedition to be sent against them, of which H.I.H. Arisugawa 
no Miya has been appointed Commander-in-Chief. 

The above having been telegraphed from the Imperial 
Palace, Kiéto, is hereby made known. 

Nots.—As many of the insurgents may make their escape 
to various parts of the Empire, strict orders huve been given 
to the authorities of Shi, Fu and Ken to take every precaution 
to have them at once arrested. 

(Signed) Iwakuga Tomomi, 
Udaijin. 


NOTIFICATION. 

As a telegraphic message has arrived to the effect that 
His Majesty the Mikado would remain at Kidto for the 
present, the above is hereby made known. 

IwAkuRA ToMOMI, 
Udaijin. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Mr. Shibusawa of the First National Bank has arrived at 
Nagasaki. He is said have brought his business to a 
satisfactory conclusion at Shanghai. 


From the same. 
Merchants are sending over large quantities of grain to 
Corea, to relieve the famine now prevailing in that country. 


From the same. 

The following notification was issued by the Udaijin Iwa- 
kura on the 16th instant, to the Department of Home Affairs, 
War, Navy, Kaitakushi and the various Fu and ken situated 
on the coast of Japan. 

“The regulations for the protection of ports and harbours 
in times of disturbances not being yet enacted, until such are 
issued the following regulations will be enforced. 

Art. 1.—Whenever any persons who do not belong to the 
Military or Naval services, or Police force, attempt to land 
with fire arms or swords in their possession, they shall be arrested 
and examined, and if resistance is offered, the authorities may 
use any force considered necessary. 

Art. 2.—Any persons arriving at any port may be examined 
by the police, even if they do not carry arms, and unless 
they can give a satisfactory account of themselves shall be 
taken into custody. Any attempt to resist the police may be 
met with force. 

Art. 3,—Vessels carrying arms or munitions of war not 
belonging to the Government, shall be seized unless satis- 
factory explanations can be given, and armed force may be 
used, as in the two former cases, if any resistauce is ahown by 
the crew. 
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From the Akébono Shimbun. 
Yamagata, the Minister of War, is at Shimonoseki, and 
occupied solely in directing the movements of the troops. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

As many of the troops of the Tokié garrison have been des- 
patched to Osaka, a battalion of infantry from the Utsuno- 
miya garrison arrived at Tokié onthe 17th instant to supply 
their place. 

We hear that the Department of Home Affairs is about 
to subscribe for all the newspapers published in TOkid, and 
forward them to the Bonin Islands. 


The Hochi Shimbnn gives us the following: — 

On the 17th instant an order was received from Admiral 
Kawamura to forward 700 shells. 

H. E. Okubo and party arrived at Kobe on the 16th instant. 

It is now rumoured that the leader of the present disturb- 
ance at Kagoshima is Uchida, a kurei or manager of the affairs 
of the House of Shimadzu. 

Mr. Onuma, a Shdsa of the Military Department, started 
in great haste for Sendai garrison on the 18th instant. 

A person who has arrived from Shidzuoka reports that 
some samurai there are holding assemblages, perhaps for the 
purpose of sedition. 


Wednesday, 21st. 

A fire broke out last night at half past two o’clock in the 
restaurant kept by M. Beguex, No. 81, Homura Road. An 
alarm was immediately given, and the “ Victoria” steam en- 
gine and two or three hand engines were quickly on the spot, 
and by their efforts fortunately succeeded in extinguishing 
the fire, but not beforeit had done considered damage to the 
interior of the building. 


An agrarian riot is reported in the province of Etchiu. For 
some time the farmers have shown discontent, which even the 
reduction of the land-tax did not allay. Several meetings 
were held by them about a fortnight ago, and the officials, 
fearing that the unruly conduct of some of the farmers would 
lead to a serious disturbauce, called in the aid of the police 
to disperse them. In this the police were unsuccessful. 
The farmers made a combined attack on them and the offi- 
cials, wounded thirty of the furmer, and seized and carried 
off one unfortunate Kucho, who has not since been heard of. 
The rioters subsequently looted many houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it became necossary to call in the aid of the 
troops to suppress them. ‘Three companies of infantry were 
sent against the rioters on the 11th instant and succeeded in 
arresting sixty of them and dispersing the rest. 


A samurai of Fukuoka, in custody of the police, arrived here 
from Yokkaichi on board the Mitsu Bishi Co.’s steumer Shi- 
nagawa Maru. Heis supposed to have been one of the leaders of 
the serious riot which took place in the Miyé ken last December, 
and will be examined at the Judicial Department, ‘T'dkid. 


News has arrived tliat a fire broke out at Ogaki, in the 
province of Mino, during the afternoon of the l4th instant, 
which destroyed some two hundred houses besides several 
godowns and junks. 


A notification has been issued by Udajjin Iwakura reform- 
ing the regulations for conducting cases in the Law Courts. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

NotIFICATION 1. OF THE Mombusho. 

The Female School of ‘T6kié, the Normal and English 
Schools of Aichi ken, the Normal and English Schools of 
Hiroshima ken, the English School of Nagasaki hen, the Nor- 
mal and English Schools of Niigata fen, and the English 
School of Miyagi ken are hereby abolished. 

TANAKA F'vsimano, 
Vice-Minister of Education. 
Oth of February, 1877. 
From the /Jdchi Shimbun, 


Notification No. 21. 


An expedition having been ordered against the rebels of 


Kagoshima ken (Satsuma), itis hereby made known that the 
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newspapers must not recklessly publish false reports con- 
cerning the above. 
IwakuRa TomoMI, 
Udaziin. 

It was intended that H. I. H. Arisugawa no Miya, accom- 
panied by Yanagiwara, a member of (Genro-Jn, should 
proceed to Satsuma in the J/eiji Maru, taking with them, 
for safety’s sake, an escort of cavalry, their object being to 
try and settle the grievances of the Satsuma samurai by 
peaceful negociations. An order from the Emperor to 
the above effect had already been given, but on the 18th 
instant news was received from Kumamoto that the insur- 
gents of Satsuma were pushing their way towards that place 
by the Midzumata and Hitoyoshi roads, and, morover, that 
ten Satsuma samurai had actually arrived in Kumamoto ken 
for the purpose of arranging billets for the armed force which 
was following them. On receipt of the intelligence of this 
definitely hostile movement on the part of the rebels, an 
order for an expedition against them was immediately given. 

A telegram received from Kumamoto at 2 p.m. yesterday 
stated that the barracks of the Kumamoto garrison had taken 
fire, but whether this was the work on an incendiary or merely 
an accident, is not known. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

It is rumoured that about one hundred policemen from Tékié 
are going to Shidzuoka to guard the residence of the late Shé- 
gun, Tokugawa Keiki. We give the above for what it may be 
worth. 


Thursday, 22nd. 

This morning, just before daybreak, while the Nagoya Maru 
was passing Uraga, she came into collision with a fishing boat. 
Of acrew of thirteen men in the boat one managed to get inside 
the paddle box of the steamer, where he remained until arrival 
in port, when he was taken out but little the worse for his 
unexpected trip. Captain Conner says he saw the boat passing 
astern after the accident and thinks it likely the remainder of 
the men were not injured: 


There is a rumour current in Tokio to the effect that the Nevada 
left Kobe with twelve hundred men on board, whom it was in- 
tended to land at Tsurusaki in Bungo, as being the best point 
where troops could be disembarked and collected for the pro- 
jected attack on the Satsuma insurgents, but that on her arri- 
val it was found that the place was already in the possession 
of the Satsuma people, who have also, it is said, occupied the 
island of Amakusa. 


It is reported that the Imperial troops expected to attack the 
body of Satsuma samurai who have entered Kumamoto, on the 
20th, so that news is anxiously looked for. 


A steamer has been sent down to Kagoshima to bring away 
the foreigners resident there, and also those who were on board 
the Mitsu Bishi steamer Taikci Marw at the time of her capture 
by the samurai. 


A telegram from Kumamoto states that the fire which broke 
out in the barracks there commenced at 11.30 a.m. and was ex- 
tinguished at 2 p.m. The buildings alone were damaged, the 
arms, ammunition and military stores having escaped destruction. 

We are informed that the French Admiral has gone to Naga- 
saki to protect the interests of foreigners at that port, in the 
event of troubles arising out of the present attitude of Satsuma ; 
and that Mr. Watanabi, a Gon-daijd of the Gaimusho, who was a 
passenger on board the Suikio Maru, has been sent to Nagasa- 
ki to make special arrangements for the safety of foreign resi— 
dents, if necessary. As to the residents themselves, they seem to 
know or care nothing about tbe rebellion in Satsuma, and seem 
in no way to dread a disturbance in their own quict little port, if 
we may judge from the fact that one of their two newspapers to 
band this morning makes no mention whatever of the Satsuma 
rising or the impending war, while the Cosmopolitan Press con- 
tents itself with saying :— 

“A company of infantry consisting of 163 men, were dis- 
embarked on Monday last from the J/irushima Moru, they 
formed part of the garrison of Kokura and have been 
ordered here, as it was thought Nagasaki was insutliciently pro- 
tected. The Kenrei, Kitashima Hidetomo landed at the same 
time, his return being earlier than was expected.” 

“We hear that the Imperial Telesraph is closed to Japanese 
and that more trovps are expected in Nagasikt puis meany 
something.” 
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The Héchi Shimbun says that when the Satsuma samurai were 
refused permission by the Kumamoto authorities: to pass through 
that ken, they urged that their passage should not be hindered 
as Saigo himself was at the head of their forces. 


Yesterday afternoon Captain Gordon of the British ship Coul- 
nakyle lodged a complaint in the Consulate against five of his 
seamen, who refused duty. When brought before Mr. Wilkinson, 
the Acting Consul, the men said their reason for refusing to go to 
sea was the lamentable state of the forecastle in which they were 
forced to live. The place was continually wet, being leaky all 
over. The ship waa, besides, unsafe on account of the precarious 
condition of the main-mast, which had hardly any support, two of 
the chain plates being broken and one cracked. The Captain said 
he was pressed for time and was willing to have the repairs in 
question seen to when the ship arrived in Kobe ; at present he was 
ready for sea, and almost cleared. When the men were asked if they 
would return on board if these repairs were executed, some of 
them said they would not, whilst the others imagined there would 
be no peace on board after this affair. His Honour ordered a 
survey and all necessary improvement to be made in the forecastle 
and rigging; the men meanwhile to return to duty. Upon their 
still refusing to do so His Honour sent them to jail till this morning, 
when the surveyor will submit his report to the Court. 


An order has been given for the Kiorio Maru, belonging to the 
Kaitakushi, to leave Hakodate immediately for Shinagawa, where 
she is now lying. 


The Chéya Shimbun says that incendiarism is now a common 
oecurrence in the province of Inshiu. _ 


The Héchi Shimbun gives us the following :— 

The rebels of Satsuma have formed themselves into bodies, each 
numbering about two thousand men. One party has started for 
the province of Bungo, another to the island of Amakusa and 
another to Miyaji. 

Since the morning of the 17th instant the city of Kidto has been 
strictly guarded by troops from the Fushimi garrison. 

Brigadier General Nodzu, commanding four battalions of troops, 
and Brigadier General Miyoshi, commanding five battalions, em- 
barked at Kobe for Kiushiu on the 20th instant. 

Paymasters Shimidzu and Kawaguchi proceeded to Kiushiu on 
the 20th instant, with money to cover the expenses of the expedi- 
tion. 


Since the 20th instant the Okurasho has been protected by a 
military guard. 

The Mainichi Shimbun is responsible for the following :— 

On the 16th instant some eight or nine men, having the appear- 
ance of robbers, entered the Imperial Palace gates at Kidto armed 
with drawn swords, but were detected by some policemen who 
were on duty, and at once decamped. The city was greatly ex- 
cited, and parties of military patrolled the city and environs. 
The Mainichi, however, cannot vouch for the truth of this state- 
ment. 


Friday, 23rd. 

We yesterday mentioned that the Nagoya Maru, when off 
Uraga yesterday morning, had come into collision with a fish- 
ing boat. We are now in possession of fuller particulars, which 
we hasten to give, to show that no blame can be attached to 
the steamer for the accident or what occurred subsequently. It 
appears that the look-out on board the Nagoya Maru saw the 
boat in question was in a dangerous position, and hailed her to 
get out of the way, but no notice was taken by the crew nor 
was the boat’s course altered. Though the engines of the 
steamer were reversed a collision could not be avoided, by 
which the fishing boat lost part of her prow, which had the 
effect of carrying away her mast. The boat drifted astern after 
the collision, and those on board would give no answer to the 
repeated hails from the steamer, but got out their sweeps and 
sculled away as quickly as possible. After the steamer’s arrival 
in port, a policeman on the hatoba observed a man landing there 
who had a cut on the forehead, and who stated, on being inter- 
rogated, the particulars of the collision as above, and further, that 
while the fishing boat drifted past the paddle-box of the steamer, 
he had jumped on to the floats, clambered up into the paddle- 
box, and thence on deck unknown to anyone on board. On 
arrival in port he sneaked away unnoticed, and it was only on 
being stopped on the hatoba by the policeman, and subsequent- 
ly returned by him on board the Nayoya Maru that his tale 
might be verified, that these facts came to light, 
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The Director of Telegraphs has given orders that no messages 
in cipher may be sent to any place in Japan, but this prohibition 
does not apply to messages for other countries. 


The body of a Chinaman was found yesterday evening float- 
ing in the Creek opposite to the Railway Station. The police 
took charge of the body. 


The steamer Cairnsmuir left Hongkong for this port on the 
21st instant. 


As the possession of Kumamoto is a matter of vital importance, 
it is more than probable that the town and its immediate 
neighbourhood will become the principle theatre of the struggle 
between the Imperial forces and the opposing samurai of Satsuma. 
Every precaution is being taken by the Imperialists to protect 
the town from any surprise on the part of the rebels, and the 
garrison is being reinforced for this purpose. The strength of 
the garrison is stated at 10,000 infantry and artillery, and be- 
sides Lieut. General Nodzu is bringing up his force of three bat- 
talions of troops from Bungo, and Lieut. General Miyoshi is march- 
ing towards the same point with five battalions from Hiuga, 
while the Kasuga Kan and Seiki Kan are stationed off 
Sakura-jima, watching that no insurgent vessels leave Kagoshima 
harbour. On the other hand the telegrams which we publish 
below show, that not only have the Satsuma troops reached 
Kumamoto, but that an engagement has taken place there, the 
result of which is as yet unknown. Itissaid that the invading 
force of insurgents is under the command of Kirino, Sasawara 
and Fuchibé. 

H. I. H. Arisugawa-no-Miya left Osaka on the 20th instant 
for the South, with the intention of making Fukuoka his head 
quarters. Troops continue to be despatched from T6ki0 as 
rapidly as possible, and the Railway officials have received orders 
to have trains in constant readiness for the conveyance of troops. 
It is said that Takenouchi, the Vice-Minister of War, was in 
the command of a battalion which has already left for Kobe. 
In the meantime troops from Utsunomiya have arrived to do 
garrison duty at TOki6. 

The Empress and the Empress Dowager will remain at Kidto 
with the Mikado for the present A telegraphic wire has been 
laid to the Imperial Palace, so that His Majesty can be in im- 
mediate communication with the capital and other important 
places. Native vessels are prohibited clearing out from Osaka, 
and will, we suppose, be compensated by the Government for 
the forced detention. Policemen are posted at all the stations 
on the Kidto Railway to arrest all suspected persons. 

The following items of news are from the Héchi Shimbun :— 

A telegram from Fukuoka on the 19th instant stated that the 
Satsuma men had advanced about one and half ri beyond Mina- 
moto towards Kumamoto, and attempted a night attack at nine 
o’clock. 

There are signs of about two thousand insurgents preparing for 
an attack on Nagasaki. 

A telegram which was received at TOkié at 7 a.m. on the 21st 
instant states that a severe battle took place on the borders of the 
Kagoshima and Kumamoto ken on the previous day. 

A telegram received from Nagasaki on the same day announces 
that on the previous night about fourteen Satsuma men, who at: 
tempted to land at Shigeki-ura near Nagasaki, were captured. 

The following telegram was received at 1 p.m. on the 2lst 
from Liutenant General Tani, commanding the Kumamoto gar- 
rison :—‘‘ The battle to commence now, further particulars later 
on.” 

Another telegram has been received asking that three men-of- 
war might be sent to Fukuoka in the province of Chikuzen, 
and yet another message yesterday stated that some disturbance 
was taking place at Fukuoka. 

All the police constables in Kiushiu have been armed, and 
formed into soldiers of the line. A body of the insurgents is said 
to have advanced to about 3 ri from Kumamoto Kencho, in 
number over a thousand. 

Large guns and small arms were sent on the 2Ist from Ddsan- 
bashi, T6kié, to Kumamoto and Fukuoka. The thirteen cases of 
coin which were sent from the Okurasho to the Army Department 
on the 21st instant will also be forwarded to those two ken. 





Saturday, 24th. 
The M. M. Co.'s steamer Jibre, with French mails on board to 
the 14th January, left Hongkong yesterday evening, the 23rd 
instant, at 6 o’clock. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun, 


Mr. Kato, of the Mainichi Shimbun, was fined 15 yen on the 
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23rd instant for an offence against the Libel-laws, in having made 
an unwarrantable statement about Mr. Goto Shdjiro and the 
Horaisha. 


From the same. 

Orders have been given to the Osaka Arsenal for one hundred 
field pieces and guns of position of various sorts for the Kuma- 
moto garrison. 


The Mitsu Bishi Company’s steamer Nagoya Maru will be 
despatched for Shanghai on Saturday next, the 3rd proximo. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The report that the head-quarters of the Commander-in-Chief 
will be at Fukuoka in Chikuzen is a mistake, as he will stay at 
Osaka. Yamagata and Kawamura have been appointed his advisers. 
Oyama, the Vice-Minister of War, has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the T6ki0 garrison. 


The Chéya Shimbun of yesterday published the following :— 

A telegram from Nagasaki on the 21st instant states that a battle 
was fought (the place not given) on that day, and that the Imperial 
forces were victorious. . 

A report states that Kirino with his men were marching to- 
wards Kumamoto, Shimawara towards Mogimura in Higo, and 
Murata towards Bungo. 

A telegram announces that the 7'aihei Maru, which was stated 
to have been captured at Kagoshima, arrived safuly at Kobe on the 
evening of the 28th instant. 

There is a rumour that the Aen7rei of Kagoshima has notified other 
Ken in Kiushiu that Saigo is about to proceed at the head of an army 
to present a petition tothe Emperor. This is very improbable. 

All the household troops have been sent to Kidto, the last de- 
tachment having left on the 21st instant. 

On the 22nd instant a large quantity of powderfrom the magazines 
at Awoyama, T0ki6, was shipped on board some of the vessels 
lying off Shinagawa for Kiushiu. 

The Tsukuba Kan, now at Yokosuka, will to-day (23rd) be 
despatched to Fukuoka in Chikuzen under the command of Cap- 
tain Matsumura. 

Two battalions of troops from the Nagoya garrison were marched 
to Otsu, in the province of Omi, on the 19th instant. 

On the arrival of the Saikio Maru at Kobe she was immediately 
despatched to Saga. 


. The following are from yesterday’s J/échi Shimbun :-— 

The head-quarters of the Government will be temporarily 
established at Kidto, and all orders concerning the southern ex- 
pedition will be given from that city. 

Mr. Narahara, the AKarci of the House of Shimadzu, who lately 
accompanied Mr. Okubo tv Kioto, and Mr. Shibuya, who was sent 
from Satsuma to Kidto to vouch for the loyalty of Oyama, the 
Kenrei, have both been arrested on suspicion. 

The Medical Staff of the Army Department have gone to 
Fukuoka ken, where a temporary hospital is to be established. 

Some of the people of Satsuma living at Kidto have been put 
under surveillance, while others have been commmitted to jail. 

An order has been given to capture all the vessels belonging 
to Satsuma whenever they attempt to leave harbour. 

We hear that the Okurasho has already paid out a million yen 
for the expenses of the southern campaign. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending February 17. 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 


from the Shihet-1io...ccccccccccescccsccsccccccecsccces #1,200,000 
On Hat ics cacectedsectes sell sincera waar: 783,130 
EN CHPCUNAMIOD sain cecssesasstieersvctviineusiesenvessancaseua’ 416,870 
1,200,000 


¢0309,870.00 


In dollars (coin) on hand........ eee ce cee see eeeeee eee 214,608.00 
In dollars (Foreign Bank notes )........0...cccceeeeeeee 14,292.00 
Deposited with Foreign Banks............c00...e0000 80,970.09 


$309,870.00 








Exorbitant as the prices paid for the lots of the ‘ Bamboo 
Plantation” recently sold to the Chinese may seern to some, we hear 
sume of the purchasers are making a good thing of the bi ryain 
The owner of two of the lots realized some $2000 shortly after they 
were knocked down to him, and negociatious are now going on with 
the new buyer for the purchnse of the land, and rumour states that 
he asks $4000 profit. We think, however, he way be satisfied with 
less than that.—-China Mail, 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


NCE more the baleful flame of civil war has broken 
out in this unquiet land. Satsuma is all ablaze 
with open rebellion, and hands are not wanting that 
will carry the fiery brands of sedition into neighbour- 
ing provinces, only too ready to kindle at the first 
touch. We before expressed our opinion that the 
Government had hitherto had to face no such serious 
difficulty as that now presented to them, and the 
events of the past week justify the conclusion. In an 
emergency like the present, no news, or only such 
items as the extreme caution of the Government allows 
to be published, may be taken to mean anything but 
good news, for it is only reasonable to suppose that 
if it believed the present rebellion to be capable of 
speedy repression, that it was a mere riotous proceed- 
ing on the part of a few of the more turbulent 
spirits of a haughty clan, and not a general move- 
ment which might involve its own destruction, it 
would give every publicity to the truth, and thus at 
once discourage from making similar demonstrations, 
or from swelling the ranks of the disaffected, those 
who, 1t too well knows, only wait an opportunity to 
join in an organised attempt at its overthrow. 

Untrustworthy as must be the information derived 
from a few private sources, or from the rigorously guard- 
ed columns of the native Press, there can be little doubt 
that fighting has actually commenced. A fairly well 
authenticated and generally credited report states that 
an engagement has taken place between the Imperial 
troops and a body of the insurgents, somewhere be- 
tween Kagoshima and the boundary of the Kuma- 
moto den, but the result is unknown, or at least is 
not made public. 

We do not blame the action of the Government 
in placing restrictions on the publication of any news 
that it may please the native journals to invent and 
insert. It clearly recognises the fact of extreme 
disaffection existing among the samurai throughout 
the Empire, and knows full well that report, true or 
fulse, of a success on the part of the Satsuma in- 
surgents, would be the signal foran outbreak that might 
convulse the land from one end to another. 

In the issue, however, this week of a notification in 
the form ofa hand-bill to most of the houses in Tokio, 
warning people against referring, even in common dis- 
course, to the subject of the Satsuma rebellion, the Go- 
vernnent has, we submit, overstepped the bounds of 
caution. Human thought is free and if Satsuma be 
a forbidden topic, the conversation will naturally turn 
on other matters, among wluch may probably be dis- 
cussed the reasons which render it necessary to issue 
such an arbitrary regulation. The result of such 
discussion will certainly be a thorough compre- 
hension of the weakness and insecurity that the 
Government indirectly avows by the adoption of 
so ultra cautious a measure. So insecure, apparently, 
does it consider its footing, that it fears lest a breath 
should start the avalanche which is threatening each 
inoment to fall, and sweep all away in common ruin, 

It is evident that, at last, the Government has fully 
awakened to the dangers which menace it, and that it 
will use all the means at its command—and they are 
neither few nor contemptible,—to crush the efforts the 
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samurai are making to regain in some degree their 
lost estate. But that it can have been the passive 
witness of acts of preparation which could have no 
possible meaning but that of persistent defiance of 
its authority, or ultimate effort for its overthrow, is 
inexplicable. Surely the signs of the coming of the 
present rupture have been visible enough. From 
time to time have appeared those slicht fissures 
in the banks which restrained the dangerous 
‘sea of troubles,’ arising from a sense of injuries, 
real and imaginary, from bursting in upon the 
land. Itis easy to strengthen the weak points of 
such defences at the first warnings of danger, but if 
they be allowed to continue unheeded, little by little 
the waters undermine the dike, and through the widen- 
ing gap rushes the tide of rebellion, often resistless, 
and never beaten back without sore loss and prolong- 
ed strife. As early as 1875, the Japanese press called 
the attention of the Government to the Schools at 
Kagoshima, and questioned the wisdom of permitting 
their institution. We quote from an article, a trans- 
lation of which appeared in the Weekly Mail at that 
time. 

“The maxims written upon the schools are as 
follows :— 

“ We continue on the same road and fulfil righteous- 
“ness: for this purpose we privately assemble here 
“and are willing to lay down our lives in this cause.” 

“Honour the Ruler and have compassion on the 
“people. These are the foundations of education, 
“and although it may cost labour and pains to esta- 
“blish them, we must. not begrudge them in the dis- 
“charge of our duty.” 

“A man, (says the editor), who has recently re- 
“turned from Kagoshima informs us that the schools 
“and military training establishments are in a very 
“prosperous condition, and in Kagoshima there are 
“two such schools where 2.000 strong men are being 
‘trained ; and in every town there isaschool. There 
“is one school called the reward-school, the scholars of 
“which are composed of officers either of the army or 
“men who fought in the last civil war, and there are 
“French instructors hired to teach them. The 
“schools in the towns and townships are all connected 
“with those of Kagoshima and there are 30,000 
“Justy scholars in the province.” 

“ Boyai says the maxims are very short and are 
“neither despotic nor democratic, but are as full of 
“tact as the orders of the commander-in-chief..”’ 

“ Takai says—“ I cannot understand what is meant by 
“these labours and struggles. We are at peace now 
“and have no struggles. The maxims of great men 
‘are hard to understand.” ”’ 

Another writer ends his account of these schools by 
the wail. “ But oh! we cannot understand by what 
department of Government these schools are controll- 
ed,”’ 

It is certainly true that it is not always possible 
for a government to do that which it clearly sees ought 
to be done, but it is surely not wise to permit without 
protest, the establishment of an institution which 
may at any time provide the materials for the pos- 
sible overthrow of the government under which it is 
allowed to flourish. In 1868 or °69, at a meeting 
convened in Tokio, certain influential men argued 
strongly in favour of Satsuma being compelled, by 
force if necessary, to conform to laws to which other 
han had to submit, or that otherwise she ould oppose 
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perpetual obstructions to the measures of the Im- 


perial Government, and various writers have from 
time to time lamented that the Government should 
always make exception in favour of this clan, and 
take no notice of its defiant attitude. Certainly, 
except by a fiction, Satsuma has never been under the 
Japanese Government. Though loyal to the Mrxapo 
it has never acknowledged the authority of his per-~ 
sonal advisers, and we must confess that the utter 
disregard with which their measures have been re- 
ceived by the most powerful and independent province 
of Japan has to a certain extent been deserved. 

The struggle now entered upon must, however, de- 
cide which is to be master in the country, the present 
Government or Satsuma. There ought to be no ques- 
tion as to the result. The Government has, compa- 
ratively, vast means at its command, steamers, the 
telegraph, abundant munitions of war, an army and 
a navy. It remains to be seen whether these 
seemingly overwhelming advantages may not become 
the elements of the destruction of the Govern- 
ment that has created them. Will the Army and 
Navy prove true when put to the test? Will mem- 
bers of a clan, noted. for its clannishness, assist in 
slaughtering and reducing to subjection their own 
clansmen? When we know this, we know what the 
end must be. We are of opinion that the solution of 
these questions must depend on the action of Saiao— 
if he withold his countenance and support, the insur- 
gents had best at once throw down their arms and 
sue for mercy. If the report, that he leads the 
Satsuma army, be true, and what we can learn seems 
to warrant the belief, then has the Government cause 
for gravest anxiety. Saico’s influence, and the pre- 
stige attaching to his name can accomplish what force 
of numbers can never bring about. It is only through 
the intervention of some able man that tranquillity 
can be restored. Sarco once showed that he had both 
the power and the ability to control. Only a year 
ago it was stated in an article in one of the native 
papers, that there were fifty thousand men who de- 
clared themselves ready at any moment to lay down 
their lives in his cause, and that where he led, victory 
must follow. Well may the Emperor and his advisers 
send for him and ask him “Is it peace?’ for they 
cannot but recognise the truth of the maxim that 
Princes have ever need of the services of one or more 
great men of tried military valour to repress seditions 
in the beginning. “ But let such Military Powers be 
“well reputed of, rather than factious and popular, 
“holding also good correspondence with the other 
“ Great Men of the State ; or else the Remedy is worse 
“than the Disease.” 








IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
18th February, 1877. 











Passengers, Parcels, €0..........c.cccceesecceseves $6,249.96 
Merclintidise, Mis iccusvisssanvesiocesaoeiervanses $ 426.40 
Total....secee setawiee $6,676.36 


Miles Open 18. 


Corresponding week last week. 





Passengers, Parcels, &C.......cccccesccessccceseees $6,064.17 
NMeveliatidlints: XCics cis. cescteussisaccvasaswenuserene $ 557.68 
Total sscssenes TTY $6,621.85 
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THE NEW BAIL LAW. 


[cy the New Bail Law promulgated in the early 

part of this month, a translation of which will 
be found in another column, the Japanese Govern- 
ment have afforded a fresh proof of the sincerity with 
which they adopt the civilisation and humanity of the 
West. Nothing, indeed, in the surprising history of 
the last decade, is more calculated to excite the ad- 
miration of all who follow with kindly sympathy, or 
philosophical interest, the progress of this country 
through a robust childhood towards a maturity 
which no people have hitherto had the fortune to reach 
save after centuries of alternate tyranny and anar- 
chy, than the singular readiness with which the 
cruel and stupid criminal system of a few years back, 
has been abandoned and replaced by a code based 
upon the humane and enlightened principles now 
more or less universally recognized by the most ad- 
vanced nations of Europe. 

It is difficult to believe that only some ten years 
ago the punishment of death was inflicted for the 
most trivial offences, that crucifixion and burning 
were not uncommon modes of execution, and that the 
very notion of treating, not merely criminals, but even 
accused persons, with common humanity, was never 
dreamt of in a country, of which the existing penal 
code is probably superior, in most essential respects, 
_to that of England previous to the reforms of Romilly. 
In her criminal legislation Japan has, in the space 
of ten years, achieved what no European country has 
accomplished, except within the interval that separates 
the termination of the middle ages from the beginning 
of this century ; one gigantic stride seems to have 
brought her out of the darkness of medisval cruelty 
into the almost full light of modern humanity. 
It may, no doubt, be urged, that the credit of this 
half moral, half political revolution, is due not to the 
people of Japan, who have in no very evident way 
demanded the changes by which they have so abun- 
dantly benefited, but to that not numerous section of 
the governing classes in whose hands all real power 
is concentrated. Without, however, enquiring where 
the initiative lay, it must be admitted that reforms, 
similar to what were bitterly opposed in England by 
almost the whole of the represented classes in the 
early part of the present century, have been accepted, 
and as far as we can judge by utterances of the Press, 
applauded by the whole body of the people of this 
country—surely no inconsiderable merit. 

While, however, awarding to the Government what 
we believe to be ajust meed of praise for this enlighten- 
ed recognition of the principles of modern criminal 
legislation, we are not always able to concede an 
equal admiration to the mode in which those princi- 
ples are sought to be carried into effect. A certain 
want of dexterity is too often perceptible in their 
Legislative Acts which cannot but be deplored, though 
it would, perhaps, be unfair to blame them for a lack 
of administrative ability which nothing but time and 
experience can enable them to attain. We are 
sure that the Japanese Government fully recognize 
this unavoidable but mercly temporary deficiency on 
their part, and we know that they are making stren- 


uous efforts,to train aC yeowiegl dy of public ser- 
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vants, who shall be adequate to the task of intelligent- 
ly and efficiently advising upon and carrying out the 
details ofa civil constitution framed in accordance with 
the political and social ideas of Western civilisation— 
efforts that cannot fail, we may confidently assert, if 
properly persevered in, of a satisfactory degree of 
success. Meanwhile we feel persuaded that fair cri- 
ticism will not be regarded as an abuse of the excep- 
tional position accorded to the foreign press in this 
country. 

Reviewing then very briefly the Bail Law recently 
promulgated, we are struck at the outset by the ab- 
sence of any definite provisions as to the mode in 
which the application for bail is to be made. This 
defect will probably be remedied by a supplementary 
law, in which it should also be stated more particularly, 
before what judge or judges the application should be 
laid. The accused ought also to be permitted to make 
the application either in person or by his legal adviser. 
In the next place, the wisdom of the second article 
of the law, by which a judge is allowed to set at 
liberty without security a person charged with any 
crime, however serious, unless so serious as to be 
punishable by hard labour for life, seems question- 
able, while, on the other hand, if this discretion is 
given to the judge in such cases, it certainly might 
be granted in the case ofa person who had simply 
been convicted of some petty offence, perhaps a mere 
infringement of some police regulation, to whom the 
article in question does not extend the privilege. 

Again the provision contained in the 5dth article, 
that the amount of the security shall be determined 
in part by the wealth of the accused and his sureties, 
is open to remark. The accused person might be very 
poor, and in any case might purposely choose poor 
sureties; thus the security fee might be altogether 
insufficient to ensure the attendance of the accused 
upon summons for trial. 

ArticLE XI construed literally is hard upon 
the sureties. The wording ought to be ‘when the 
sureties intentionally assist actively or passively the 
bailed person to escape, they shall be punished as 
jailors conniving at a prisoner’s escape.’ 

ARTICLE XIII seems to permit a surety to withdraw 
at pleasure. This ought not to be allowed, and no sure- 
ty should be permitted to withdraw except upon rea- 
sonable cause, and after application to a judge. 
Lastly, it is far from clear whether the sureties are 
to enter into some sort of bond, or whether they are 
to deposit a sum of money in court; if the latter, the 
law will be of hardly any avail to the majority of ac- 
cused, very few of whom will have friends in a posi- 
tion to lose the use of any portion of their capital for 
an indefinite time. It would surely suffice to re- 
quire the sureties to be land or householders, or 
engaged in some regular trade or employment, or to 
produce a certificate from: the authorities of their 
ward or district, justifying their offer of bail. The 
above are the principal points on which we think excep- 
tion may be taken to the new Law, the spirit of 


which is admirable, and the defects in which are 
chiefly formal, and capable of being easily remedied. 
We might add that the whole enactment might be 
more accurately and intelligibly expressed in about 
half the number-of-words. 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 
THE Bari Law. 
(‘* Hobchi Shimbun” Fth February. ) 


NotiFicaTion No. 17. 


The Bail Law, having now for the first time been compiled, is 


hereby publicly made known. 
IwaktRA ToMOoMI, 


Cdaijin. 

9h February 1877. 

Art. 1.—By bail is meant the release from custody granted to 
accused persons during the course of their trial, by allowing 
them to procure sureties, and by payment of security fee. 

Art. 2.—Should a judge deem that there is no danger of the 
accused attempting to escape trial he may liberate him without 
security. This does not apply to those who, if convicted, would 
be sentenced to hard labor for life or severer punishment, or who 
have before been under sentence. 

Art. 3.—The accused, or those who propose to become his 
surety, can always apply for bail, and the Judges must promptly 
decide whether such bail should or should not be granted, and 
they shall not defer their answer for more than five days unless 
there is special reason. 

Art. 4.—Sureties, as a rule, must be two or more, but when 
the Judges deem that only one is necesvary this rule may be 
disregarded. 

Art. 5.—The Judges shall decide upon the amount of the 
security fee, which shall be settled according to the degree of 
the crime and the wealth of the accused and his sureties, and 
the fee shall be presented jointly by the accused and the sureties. 

Art. 6.—The sureties shall be responsible for the appearance 
of the accused before the court’on summons. 

Art. 7.—During freedom on bail the residence of the accused 
shall be fixed by the Judge, and without just reason he shall not 
go out at large. 

Art. 8.—Should the sureties have reason to believe that the 
accused will endeavour to escape or take measures to conccal 
his crime, they must immediately report the matter. In cases 
of emergency they may even arrest the accused themselves. 
In each case when the sureties withdraw their bail, their money 
will be returned, and the accused may then, if he can, find 
other sureties. 

Art. 9.—When the accused refuses to appear on summons he 
shall be immediately arrested, another bail shall not be granted 
him, and he shall forfeit the security fee. Cases of severe ill- 
ness and other unavoidable necessities are excepted. 

Art. 10.— Whenever the accused, during his freedom on bail 
escapes, he shall be treated as one who has escaped from arrest or 
imprisonment. 

Art. 11.—Whenever the accused escapes without the knowledge 
of the sureties, the security fee lodged by them shall he 
forfeited. But when sureties intentionally allow the accused 
to escape they shall be punished in the same way as prison keepers 
who connive at a prisoner’s escape ; the security fee shall also be 
forfeited. 

Art. 12.—The following persons shall not be permitted to 
become sureties. 

1.—Anyone concerned in the crime of the accused. 

2.—Whoever has undergone punishment exceeding five 
years’ hard labour. 

3.—The aged, children, women and maimed. 

Art. 13.—Where there is only one surety and he should with- 
draw or die, the accused may procure another in his place. 
When the case of the accused has been decided, the security fee 
shall be at once returned. 

Art. 14.—Any Judge refusing to grant bail from motives of 
personal hatred toward the accused, shall be dealt with as if he 
had arrested an innocent person. 

Art. 15.—In the event of an appeal being made to the Dai- 
shin-Jn against the judgment of the lower courts, the same reyula- 
tions shall hold good. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SATSUMA DIFFICULTY, 
(‘' Chéya Shimbun,” Vth February. ) 

An ancient writer has well said ‘‘The first to act shall be the 
first to win,” and especially true is this in warlike preparation. 
The ability of a government is shown by the wise measures that it 
takes to remove all causes for sedition, but more manifestly by the 
promptness with which it is able to subdue sedition when it 
suddenly uprears its head. In th nt of rebeflion breaking out, 
an able government Will fed apon (ag @iés hd arent before 


they have had time to consummate their plan of action, and by 
displaying fitting vigour and promptitude, will deter other factions 
from combining with those who have set the authority of the state 
at «lefiance. These are the measures that an able Government 
always takes. But if the Government be ever in a state of indecision, 
waveringand hesitating, a small spark of rebellion may soon spread 
and become such a blaze that all efforts to extinguish it may be 
futile. In all countries and in all ages this has held true. A day's 
indecision may cause the overthrow of an organisation of a hundred 
years. Victory cannot be gained by hesitancy. 

It is well known how promptly the Government dealt with the 
Saga and Hagi insurrections. The faction, who were urgent for a 
Corean expedition, attacked the Saga Kencho, and dispersed the 
troops of the garrison, but while the insurgents, exulting over 
their success, were consulting over the first steps to be taken, they 
learned that the Minister of Home Affairs had arrived at Hakata 
with a strong force of Imperial troops. This unexpected promp- 
titude on the part of Government caused the rebels to lose heart. 
They were thunderstruck, and in alarm they broke and fled. No 
sooner had Mayebara collected his followers, than troops were 
posted by the Government at Hagi, and entirely cut him off from 
all outside communication. Thus was the outbreak quelled before 
disaffection had time to spread. Now in these cases, had the Go- 
vernment been slow to act, and allowed the insurgents even a 
week more to work out their plans, it is very doubtful whether the 
disaffection could have been confined to one spot. These in- 
stances clearly prove that in emergencies of this kind no time must 
be lost in coercing into obedience those who openly revolt against 
the Government. We see that dark clouds are rolling upon Satsuma. 
The capture of the Government ammunition took place on the 31st 
of last month, and although half a month has already passed, we 
cannot ascertain that any active measures have been taken against 
those concerned in the affair. Why does the Government delay? 
Is it that it has not yet actually ascertained whether the Satsuma 
aamurai are in revolt against the Government, and therefore has 
sent no force against them? The only active measures yet taken 
are the sending of two men-of-war to Nagasaki, and a police force 
of a few hundred men to Kumamoto and Fukuoka. Certainly the 
present outbreak seems not one whit less alarming than those of 
Kumamoto and Hagi. Docs the Government imagine that it can 
be suppressed by the Kumamoto garrison, aided by a few police- 
men? For own part we doubt it. 

From what we can learn we believe that Mr. Kawamura, the 
Vice-Minister of the Navy, and Mr. Hayashi, the Vice-Minister of 
Home Affairs, went to Satsuma, and ascertained that the samurai 
have really risen open rebellion, and Mr. Okubo having gone to 
Kidto, that the Government will give orders to conmmence imme- 
diate hostilities. 


SAIGO AND THE SOUTHERN REBELLION. 
(‘‘Hochi Shimbun,” 21st February. ) 

The Satsuma insurgents having shown openly their defiance of 
the Imperial Authority by sending an armed force into Kuma- 
moto kvn, an expedition has been ordered against them. We have 
been waiting for some time past for the Government to take this 
action, which we hoped it would do at the first symptoms of dis- 
content. But itappears that the Government was willing to act 
leniently, and not wishing that the innocent should suffer with 
the guilty, were unwilling to resort to extreme measures. It had 
therefore been decided that Prince Arisugawa no Miya should 
proceed to Satsuma, and endeavour to reason the malcontents 
into obedience. But the attitude of the opponents of the Go- 
vernment becoming more threatening, it was judged advisable to 
coerce them by force, and consequently an armed expedition has 
been ordered ayainst them with Arisugawa no Miya at its head. 

Look with what promptitude our Government hastens to pro- 
tect its subjects! We are utterly in the dark as to the reasons 
for the outbreak in Satsuma, or for what purpose they should make 
an irruption into Kumamoto fer. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that having commenced their march they must be under 
the gencralship of some leader, at whose command they are ready 
to advance or retreat. Who can this leader be? The people 
generally believe that it is Saigo. Now at the commencement 
it was understood that Saigo refused to give any countenance to 
the movement, and retiring, hid himsclf. If this be true, he can- 
not certainly be the leader. Saige is a man so beloved by the 
nation, thatthe people even call him the foundation of the nation, 
and well does he deserve this laudation, and the honours he has 
Why, then, should anyone suspect that such a man could 
become a leader of rebellion; and-isturber of the peace of a 
whole nation? | | 


Won. 
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Moreover, Saigo still holds the office of Commander-in-Chief 
under the present Government. Although living in retirement, 
the responsibilities of his position are unchanged, and it is clearly 
his duty to quell the insurrection, though it cost him his life. 
If he wished to forego those responsibitities he should have 
resigned his position under the Government, but as long as he 
retains his rank and pay, it is only reasonable that he should act as 
his position demands. Thus arises a doubt as to the truth of 
the statement that Saigo hid himself at the beginning of the 
present trouble. Saigo has always been esteemed a faithful and 
honoured servant of the Emperor. Would such a man hide him. 
self at such a time from fear of risking his life? Or would he 
quietly sit down and see his samurai ravaging a neighbouring 
ken and not attempt to control them? So are we at our wits? 
ends to know to-day what Saigo is doing. 

When at the first breaking out of the rebellion Saigo was asked 
by the samurai to put himself at their head, he is said to have 
replied: ‘“You may commence if you will, but not before you have 
severed my head from my body.” When we heard this we were full 
of admiration, but immediately after came the news that he had 
fled and hid himself. No, Saigo surely cannot be a man to say one 
thing and do another. 

In any case the fact remains that Saigo retains his rank, but 
from some cause or another does nothing tostop the insurrection. 
Perhaps he has hidden himself only for a time, still retaining a 
loyal spirit, and that, when matters are more quiet, he intends to 
emerge from his retirement and declare himself. 

We must then conclude that the rebels have no leader, and 
their army is like a body without a head and must quickly fall 
before the Imperial forces. It must not be forgotten that the 
spirit of discontent has for a long time been gathering in the south- 
east, ready to rise at any moment. The present affair is very 
different from the Kumamoto and Hagi affairs. It is the duty of the 
people, therefore, to zealously support the Government. In a few 
months how many insurrections have broken out! Does the Em- 
peror stop at Kidto that he may be on the spot to take command 
of the forces should occasion require? It depends on the manner 
in which the present crisis is met whether an end shall be put to 
these civil wars, and whether there shall be equality (?) among all 
people. We look with longing eyes to see the Imperial troops 
victorious. 








REVIEW.* 





A good deal has been already said and written about 
the origin of the Japanese raee. Kaempffer makes them 
out to be Assyrians, and traces their route from the 
Tower of Babel with as much minuteness as if he had 
himself been an eyewitness of their journey, while other 
writers have in turn identified them with the Chinese, 
the North-American Indians, the ancient Peruvians, and 
the lost tribes of Israel. A plausibly written article 
from the pen of Dr. Maget, of the French man-of-war 
Cosmao, which has been lately reproduced in two of the 
Yokohama journals, endeavours to prove that the Jap- 
anese are chiefly of Malay origin, and as he refers some- 
what contemptuously to the theory of “the peopling of 
the Nipon Archipelago by emigrations which with too 
great complacency are fancied to have started now from 
China, now from Korea, now from Manchuria,” he can- 
not complain if some of those who with more or less 
‘complacency’ hold this view, at least in so far as Korea 
is concerned, should do their best to combat his argu- 
ments. 

Dr. Maget belioves that the Japanese are a cross be- 
tween the Ainos and Malays, the former being the aborig- 
inal occupants of the Japanese islands, and the latter a 
conquering race which arrived from the southward before 
the time of Jimmu Tennd, whom, with his followers, Dr. 
Maget supposes to have been of Malay extraction. 

It is known from history that the Ainos once occupied 
a large part of what is now known as Japan, and there is 
perhaps an Aino element in the Japanese population, but 
it would be difficult to show that it has anything like the 
importance which Dr. Maget’s theory would seem to 
assign to it. At the present time, the Japanese and Aino 
populations, wherever they come into contract, are like oil 
and water—there is no mixture, and the notices which we 
find in history of the former relations of the two races 
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afford evidence that this state of things has existed for 
centuries. One well-known fact may be referred to 
amongst many others of similar import, viz., that the office 
of chastising the Ainos and keeping them within due 
limits eventually absorbed to itself all the other functions 
of the Government, and was the origin of the Shégunate. 
Facts like this point not to such friendly relations between 
the two races as would lead to any general absorption of the 
one by the other, but would rather indicate a state of mutual 
hostility and repulsion such as may be observed in North 


America and New Zealand, where the aboriginal tribes 


are slowly but surely disappearing before the encroach- 
ments of the more civilized nations of European extraction, 

Dr. Maget bases his arguments for the existence of a 
Malay element in the Japanese nation on the history and 
geography of Japan, on the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants, and also on their physiognomy and other 
physical characteristics. 

His treatment of the historical facts bearing on the sub- 
ject is extremely perplexing. He tells us that “the first 
expedition from Malaisia to Japan, or at least the first of 
of which Japanese history makes mention, landed in Kiu- 
siu at an uncertain epoch, led by a chief called Taipé, who 
is thought to have last sailed from Formosa, and a little 
later, the arrival of asecond expedition in the same island 
is mentioned. Now not only does the ancient Japanese 
history make no mention whatever of a Malay invasion, 
but Dr. Maget himself tells usa little further on that 
Jepanese history did not begin till Jimmu Tennd’s time, 
when if Dr. Maget is correct, the Malays were already 
long settled in Kiusiu. A key to this difficulty is 
however suggested by the name Taipé, which Dr. 
Maget gives to his Malay chieftain. If Shojird is a 
Japanese, Smith an Englishman and O’Brien an Irish- 
man, surely Taipé can be nothing else but a China- 
man! And so it proves. On consulting Mr. Mayer’s 
Chinese Manual, it appears that Wu Taipeh was born 
about 1290 B.C. (630 years before the accession of Jim- 
mu Tennd). He was the eldest son of Tan Fu, the Duke 
of Chow. On his younger brother having been chosen 
as his father’s heir, Taipeh retired with another brother 
to a wilderness south of the Yangtse, among the barbarous 
tribes called King man, where he founded a dominion. 
But is this Dr. Maget’s Taipé? It is to be feared that it 
can be no other, for although Mr. Mayer’s work contains 
no notice of it, there is a story given in some Chinese 
books of doubtful historical value, to the effect that Tai- 
peh himself by one account, or his descendants according 
to another, emigrated to Hiuga in Japan, where he or 
they founded the Japanese nation. Can it be possible 
that Dr. Maget, being hard up for historical facts to sup- 
port his Malay theory, allowed his “too complacent ima- 
gination” to convert the noble Chinaman Taipé into a 
Malay invader, and to bring him to Formosa, a place 
which he does not appear to have ever visited? Except 
both versions of Taipé’s history are accepted as true, and 
both he and his descendants are supposed to have found- 
ed the Japanese race, there does not appear to be any 
foundation for the statement that Taipé’s invasion was 
soon after followed by another. 

When Dr. Maget comes to speak of the historical 
relations between Korea and Japan, his statements 
are not less bewildering. He informs us that the an- 
cient relations between these two countries, which 
ceased after the invasion of Taikdésama, had above all a 
commercial and civilizing character, and at no epoch is 
any emigration or invasion from this country mentioned 
in history. These assertions are strangely in conflict 
with the ordinary Japanese records. The commercial and 
civilizing character of the Korean relations with Japan 
may be admitted, but so far from their having ceased 
after ‘Taik6sama’s invasion, Korean embassies continued to 
be despatched to Japan until the first half of the present 
century, other official relations were never entirely broken 
off, and the commerce between the two countries continued 
without interruption. As to the alleged absence from 
Japanese history of any mention of emigrations or inva- 
sions from Korea, all that can be said is that the old 
history is full of such notices, and that many of them are 
reproduced in the chapters on Korea by Dr. Hoffinann 
which are added to the French edition of Siebold'’s Japan, 
a work which Dr, Maget might have consulted with 
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advantage. The Koreans took part in the famous 
invasion of Japan by Kublai Khan, and before that 
event, beginning with the year 544 A.D., there are 
accounts preserved of no less than twelve piratical 
descents of Koreans, some of one or two ships, and 
others of fifty or a hundred. The important military port 
called Dazaifu in Chikuzen was established with the ex- 
press object of repelling these descents. Several instances 
are also mentioned of Korean emigrants having settled in 
Japan in considerable numbers. One of these dates so 
far back as B.C. 27, and another was contemporaneous 
with Taikosama’s invasion. The descendants of the 
colonists last referred to occupy at the present time two 
villages near Kagoshima. ‘They are potters by trade, 
and have preserved the recollection of their nationality, 
and even of their language. These facts are of course no 
proof of au invasion or immigration on a large scale, 
which must have taken place, if at all, before the dawn 
of Japanese history, but they show whither the stream of 
population has always tended since a very early period, 
and the descents of Koreans in Japan bear an obvious ana- 
logy to the Danish descents on the coasts of England 
after that country had been already occupied by a race 
akin to themselves. The building of the great wall of 
China in the third century B.C. as a protection against 
the fierce tribes inhabiting the country immediately to 
the north and west of Korea and known in European 
history as the Huns, is a fact which suggests similar in- 
ferences. 

If Japanese history is to be relied upon, no other 
country had one-tenth part so constant aud intimate 
relations, peaceful or the reverse, with Japan, as 
Korea. Until quite a late period, the Malays do 
not seem to have been even known to the Jap- 
anese, except under the vague designation of ‘“ Nam- 
ban”, a term which would comprise many other races, and 
which was, in fact, afterwards applied to the Portuguese 
and Spaniards. The only piratical descents by Namban 
which have been recorded in Japanese history belong to 
the three years 997, 998 and 999 A.D. They are repre- 
sented to have Janded on an island on the coast of Kiushiu, 
where thirty of them were taken and put to death by the 
Dazaifu troops. It is true that Dr. Hoffmann mentions 
another descent of Namban in 1020, but as it is not noticed 
in the ordinary Japanese histories, there is perhaps an 
error here, and at any rate it cannot have been of much 
importance. These Namban may have been Malay, and 
in spite of the difference between the Japanese chronology 
and Dr. Maget’s, it seems probable that it is this descent 
which is referred to by him in the following terms. “ It 
was probably much later that that invasion set out from 
Malaisia consisting of men from a more distant country 
than China, which according to tradition burst upon Japan 
(iu the year 848 of our era) in such numbers and so well 
armed, led by a chief or R6j6, whom it required more 
than nine years to overcome, and some being still left 
eighteen years after their arrival.” The Japanese 
accounts, however, say nothing of their numbers or their 
weapons, or of its requiring nine years to subdue them. 

Before quitting the ground of history, it may be well to 
notice one or two points in the old legendary lore of Japan 
which may perhaps be thought to have a bearing on the 
present subject. Legends are frequently nothing more 
than history more or less disguised, and it is sometimes 
possible to make a likely guess at the historical fact which 
underlies an obviously mythical narrative. It is thought, 
for instance, that the legend of the descent from heaven of 
Jimmu Tenno’s ancestors in the province of Hiuga may 
represent the fact of an invasion from abroad having 
landed there, and that from the geographical position 
of Hiuga an invasion from China is most probable. 
Without expressing any opinion as to the probability of 
this explanation, it may be replied that the hypothesis of 
a landing in Hinga is by no means inconsistent with the 
theory of a Korean origin of the Japanese. Besides there 
were no doubt repeated landings in different places, and 
if the descent from Heaven of Jimmu Tenno’s ancestors 
in Hiuga represents a foreign landing there, a similar ex- 
planation must be applied to the story of the descent of 
the gods to Idzumo, a province lying opposite to the 
Korean coast, and to the legend of the “ dma no wuki- 
hashi,” or ‘floating bridge of heaven,’ which is said to 
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have been used by the gods on their visits to Japan. 
Tradition places this bridge near Miyadzuin Tango, the 
first good harbour on the north coast to the eastward of 
the Strait of Shimonoseki. 

Dr. Maget’s arguments from geography have much 
more to recommend them than his proofs from history. 
There is no little force in his observations on the effect 
of the Karo Shiwo and of the south-westerly monsoon 
in facilitating the approach of invaders or emigrants from 
that quarter, and the chain of islands which extends 
with little interruption from Japan to Java is certainly 
a consideration not to be overlooked. But nature seems 
to have provided these facilities in vain in so far as the 
Malays are concerned. If the doubtful and solitary in- 
stance of the Namban mentioned above is excepted, what 
authentic case is there of Malays ever having reached 
the shores of Japan in their own vessels? Dr. Maget 
mentions but two cases of castaways from the southward, 
and in neither does he say that the crews were of Malay 
race. If now we turn to Korea, we see a strait of little 
more than ninety miles in width with the large island of 
Tsushima in the middle, provided plentifully with excel- 
lent harbours. The mountains of Tsushima can be seen in 
clear weather from the Korean coast, and a vessel leaving 
Korea for Tsushima or Tsushima for Japan in the morning 
with a fair wind, may count on making a port before night- 
fall, an immense advantage in the infancy of navigation. 
It has been seen that these geographical conditions have 
produced their natural results in the close relations 
which have existed between the two countries. Against 
Dr. Maget’s two cases of castaways from the south may be 
set Siebold’s testimony that “the storms from the north- 
east which are so common in Japan during the spring, 
cast on her shores almost every year Korean fishing or 
coasting craft.” In fact cases of this kind are so common 
that the two Governments found it necessary to come to 
an understanding regarding them, and the breach of this 
agreement was one of the subjects of complaint against 
the Koreans by the Japanese before the conclusion of the 
late treaty. In 1867 as many as forty Koreans were at 
Nagasaki waiting for an opportunity of returning to their 
own country, and several Korean boats have been driven 
to Japan during the present winter. 

Dr. Maget’s observations on the similarities in manners 
and customs of the Japanese and Malays are too general 
greatly to advance the solution of the question, but this is 
a field of enquiry which may be expected one day to 
throw much light on the subject of races. At present, 
however, our knowledge is too imperfect to allow such 
an investigation to be prosecuted with much chance of 
success. In Japan, for instance, an erudition such as 
probably no European at present possesses would be ne- 
cessary toavoid confusion between native Japanese cus- 
toms and those borrowed from China, and to distinguish 
between customs of recent origin, and those which may 
be supposed to have descended to the Japanese from an- 
cestors common to them with other races. Without some 
knowledge of this kind, a comparison of the manners and 
customs of the Japanese with those of other races, is en- 
tirely useless. Dr. Maget, for instance, adduces the Ja- 
panese mage, or topknot, as a proof of the Malay origin of 
the Japanese, but this fashion is only 200 or 300 years 
old in Japan, and can therefore have no connection with 
any similar Malay custom. Cock-fighting was probably 
introduced from China, and the custom of harafiri, which 
is compared to the Malay amuk, is no doubt another form 
of the custom which is described by Dr. Maget, under 
the name yashiro, as having been borrowed from the 
Ainos by their conquerors. The proper name of this 
custom is not yashiro which means a Shinté Shrine, but 
junsht or orbara, and it did not consist in sacri- 
ficing the retainers of the deceased to his manes, but was 
a sort of Suttee, or self-immolation in grief for the departed 
on in honour of his memory. This custom is not altoge- 
ther unknown even at present, an instance of it having 
occurred a few years ago. Dr. Maget’s account of its 
abolition is characteristic. He says that it was not abol- 
ished until some years before Christ on the occasion of the 
death of an empress, at the suggestion of an artist, or fasi, 
named Nomi no Sukune, who was allowed to substitute 
figures of baked clay for the human victims, Buddhism, 
which was then flourishing in full vigour, had doubtless 
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already prepared the way by its pacific doctrines for this 
work of humanity. The Japanese story should be com- 
pared with this. It runs somewhat as follows :—In the 
reign of Suinin Tenno there were in Japan two men of 
great strevgth, ole in Yamato named Tayema no Kuye- 
haya, the other in Idzumo named Nomi no Sukune. ‘The 
Mikado sent for them and made them wrestle before him, 
when Nomi no Sukune broke his antagonist’s ribs, and 
stamping on his loins, killed him. As a reward for his 
victory, he received the grant of land previously evjoyed 
by his opponent and was taken into the Imperial service. 
It was at the suggestion of this humane individual that 
the Mikado, on the death of his consort A.D. 3 (not before 
Christ as Dr. Maget has it), prohibited the custom of 
junshi, and sending for 100 potters from Idzumo caused 
them to make figures of meu and horses in baked clay 
which were set up round the tomb as substitutes for living 
victims. ‘The Mikado had already on a previous occasion 
expressed his horror of the custom, so that it is unneces- 
sary to give Nomi no Sukune any very great credit for 
his humane suggestion. ‘The clay figures were made under 
the superintendence of Sukune, who therefore received 
from the Mikado the surname of Has, or ‘Potter.’ He 
is still remembered by the people as the first wrestler in 
Japan. Dr. Maget’s statement that Buddhism was flour- 
ishing in Japan before the Christian era betrays a strange 
ignorance of Japanese history in a writer on the origin of 
the Japanese race. Buddhism was not introduced into 
Japan till A.D. 552, and it can not be said to have been 
flourishing until considerably later. 

The most conclusive evidence of the origin of the Ja- 
panese race, viz. the evidence of language, has been passed 
over by Dr. Maget in almost complete silence. ‘The 
Japanese race from Yezo to Loochoo speak a uniform 
language with little more variety of dialect than may be 
found among the English speaking population of the British 
islands, and this language is now fully admitted to belong 
to what is known as the Altaic and Turanian family, of 
which the principal branches are Turkish, Mongol, Man- 
chu and Korean. Of the last-named tongue scarcely any- 
thing was known until lately, but a short grammar of 
Korean published some time ago in the “ Histoire de 
V’Eglise de Korée” affords evidence which goes far to 
prove, that of all the languages of the Altaic family, 
Korean is the one which has the closest aflinity with 
Japanese. In both languages the nouns are indeclinable, 
the cases being marked by separate particles, the adjective 
has a conjugation resembling that of the verb, and there 
are distinct forms for this part of speech when placed be- 
fore the noun and when equivalent to the adjective com- 
bined with the substantive verb. In neither language are 
there any relative pronouns, aud the want is supplicd in 
the same way in both, viz., by the use of attributive or 
qualifying instead of relative clauses. The mode of con- 
jugation presents a general resemblance, and the syntax 
is almost identical, the order of words being precisely the 
same in each, and the rule by which when nouns, adjec- 
tives or verbs are coérdinated in the same sentence, only 
the last of the series takes the distinctive case-sign or 
termination, holding good in Korean as well as in Japanese. 

The Malay language, on the other hand, presents very 
different characteristics from those of any of the Altaic 
family. These is no trace in it of that elaborate 
system by which the order of words in a sentence is 
regulated in all of them, and it has rules of construction 
of its own which proceed on quite different principles. 
The conjugation of the verb is entirely dissimilar, and a 
preference is shown for prefixes, which are repugnant to 
the genius ofall the Altaic tongues. 

The Aino language is very imperfectly known to us, 
but it is pretty well ascertained that it has no close rela- 
tionship with Japanese, and is more akin to the languages 
spoken by the tribes inhabiting the most northerly parts 
of the Asiatic Continent. 

The fact that the Japanese nation speaks a language 
closely allied to Korean is tolerably conciusive evidence 
that the main element in the population must be akindred 
race to the present Koreans. It is true that the minority 
ofa population has often imposed its language on the 
majority, as may be seen in the case of most of the Roman 
couquests, but in an invasion of Japan from Ixorea all the 
conditions are wanting which could bring about such u 
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result. The civilization ofthe early colonists of Japan 
was of a low grade, and history shows that it was not 
until many centuries after their immigration that anything 
like an organized system of Government for the whole 
country was established. It must therefore have been by 
the sheer force of numbers that their language has become 
the language of the eutire population of Japan. Iludeed 
the probability is that any non-Mongol element in the 
Japanese race is utterly insignificant. Like the Israelites 
in Palestine, the Japanese invaders probably preferred to 
extirpate or drive out the former inhabitauts of the country 
rather than to absorb them amongst themselves, and it is 
no doubt this same process of which we can trace the con- 
tinuation in historical times in the gradual expulsion of 
the Ainos from the main island of Japan. 

There remain to be considered such arguments as are 
to be drawn from a comparison of the physical type 
of the Japanese with that of other races. Here, as 
a medical man, Dr. Maget is on his own ground, and _ his 
observations on the physical characteristics of the Ainos 
and Japanese are of great interest, and form by far the 
most valuable part of his essay. ‘The detailed comparison, 
however, which he enables us to make of these races, 
rather strengtbens the impression of an ordinary observer 
that the two types are essentially different, and indeed 
Dr. Maget himself seems to be in some degree aware of 
this. Other competent observers have denied that any 
Aino type is to be discovered among the Japanese popu- 
lation. 

Dr. Maget does not attempt to disprove what has 
hitherto been considered the central fact respecting the 
physical type of the Japanese race, viz., that it is un- 
mistakeably Mongol. Gutzlaff, writing in 1833, says that 
the Japanese are “stamped with the true features of the 
Tartars,” and this opinion has been repeatedly confirmed 
by subsequent observers. The Prussian expedition to 
Japan of 1860 found that ‘the Japanese most resemble 
the Mongolian race in the form of the skull.’? Indeed, 
the resemblance is so obvious that it at once strikes the 
eye on comparing drawings of individuals of the two 
races, and more accurate means of comparison confirm 
this impression. It may be objected that the Koreans, to 
whom the Japanese are believed to be most nearly re- 
lated, are taller than the Japanese, and that many of 
them have a more Chinese cast of face. But it should 
be remembered that most Koreans seen in this country 
are fishermen, a clfiss which even in Japan is distinguish- 
ed for stature, and that in historical times the Korean 
nation has received a considerable infusion of a Chinese 
element. The Korean Embassy, however, which lately 
visited Japan, averaged but little above the ordinary 
stature of Japanese, and those who have seen two Ko- 
reans from the north-eastern province of that country 
who lately came to Yedo from Vladivostock, will have ob- 
served that in Japanese dress they are in no way dis- 
tinguishable from Japanese. 

In the southern provinces of Japan a certain admixture 
may be observed of what looks very like the Malay type 
of countenance. Until confirmed by more accurate and 
systematic observation, resemblances of this kind are apt 
to be deceptive. Portuguese have frequently been mis- 
taken for Japanese, but there is no reason to suppose that 
there is any affinity between these two races. It is, how- 
ever, quite possible that a real Malay element does exist 
inthe Japanese population. History is neutral on this 
point, geographical considerations tell rather against such 
a supposition, and language only indicates that the Malay 
element must have been a comparatively inconsiderable 
one. The question therefore may as yet be fairly con- 
sidered open, and presents an inviting field for research. 
Unfortunately such an investigation requires what it is 
feared is arare combination, viz. competent wequaintance 
with the manners, customs, language, and history of 
both Malaisia and Japan, and we may have long 
to wait before any satisfactory solution of this question 
is arrived at. 

The conclusions which it is sought to establish by 


the considerations adduced above are briefly as tollows -—. 


1.—The Japanese are of Mongolian origin, and are 
probably more nearly akin to the Koreans than to any 
other existing race. ‘They arrived in dapan at some 
unknown period before the beginning of Japanese history, 
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and probably started from the southern and eastern 
coasts of Korea, landing at various points along the 
Japanese coast from Hizen to Echizen. 


2.—The Aino element in the Japanese population, if 
it exists, is so small as to be imperceptible. 

3.—A Malay-looking type is observable in the south- 
ern provinces of Japan. It remains to be proved whether 
or not this represents an immigration of Malays at 
some remote period. Such an element, if proved to 
exist, cannot have been a preponderating one. 





MR. NATHAN J. NEWWITTER AND THE 
KOBE COMMUNITY. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent. ) 


Your readers may be amused, if not otherwise interest- 
ed, in reading an account of the proceedings consequent 
on Mr. Nathan J. Newwitter’s late impertinent attempt 
to intrude upon the Mikado. Naturally indignant at his 
unauthorized assumption to address His Imperial Majesty 
in their name, the members of the Municipal Council called 
on him immediately to convene an Extraordinary Meeting 
of the body to receive what explanation he had to give— 
which was accordingly done, and the meeting assembled 
on the 14th instant. Mr. Nathan J. Newwitter explained 
that he had presented the address with the sanction and 
authority of the Gon Rei of the Ken, Morioka Masadzumi, 
and further said that he had in so doing, only anticipated, 
he imagined, the wishes of the Council and Community. 


This was not considered satisfactory, inasmuch as Mr. 
Annesley, H. B. M. Consul, told the meeting that he had 
been informed by the Governor that Mr. Nathan J. New- 
witter’s statement was not strictly within the bounds of 
correctness. Mr. Nathan J. retorted by saying that 
his word was just as good as that of Mr. Annesley or the 
Governor ; and an elected number of the Board, second- 
ed by a Consul, offered thereupon a resolution that Mr. 
Nathan J. should resign the chair. This the Chairman 
refused to put to the meeting, on the ground that the 
extraordinary meeting was called only to receive his ex- 
planation, that it had received his explanation, and that 
no action upon it could then be taken. The resolution 
had accordingly to be held over to take its regular place 
in the business of the next ordinary meeting of the Coun- 
cil, on the 17th instant, and an cligible opportunity was thus 
afforded to Mr. Nathan J. to retire, in the interval, grace- 
fully into private life, and resign the chair before the reso- 
lution was put, of which I should imagine he now regrets 
he did not avail himself; for verily, the last state of this 
man is worse than the first. At the ordinary meeting of 
the 17th I was present, and so were a very large number 
of the residents at Kobé, including all the principal mer- 
chants and leading men in sociaty; and I venture to state 
that never, in all our experience in the Kast, was such a 
painful exhibition made of himself by a man whose posi- 
tion gives him, under most circumstances, a right to 
respect, as was made on this occasion by Mr. Nathan J. 
Newwitter. After the usual reading of minutes, the 
business of the Meeting was opened by the Chairman 
calling for the Finance Committee’s Report for the past 
year. This having been postponed by a vote with only 
oue, dissentient, the Chairman proposed to read some 
correspondence, which was postponed in the same way ; 
as also were other Committee’s Keports, the Meeting evid- 
ently insisting on coming to the real question before the 
meeting, Mr. Rasch’s Resolution that Mr. Nathan J. 
Newwitter be requested to resign the chair. 


This point having been reached, the Resolution, as 
given in the Hiogo News of the 17th instant, was read 
by Mr. Rasch and seconded by Mr. Duplaquet, and Mr. 
Rasch called on Mr. Annesley to make a statement which 
he was given to understand had been entrnsted to him to 
make on behalf of the Governor. Mr. Nathan J. Newwit- 
ter here interrupted the speaker by declaring that he 
would not put this Resolution, as being out of order from 
its disrespect to himselfas chairman. 


nor, in reply to one from himself, iu which he had asked 
whether it was true that Mr. Nathan J.’s address had 
been presented to the Mikado, with his sanction and 
authority. ‘The Governor's letter was exceedingly clear 
on both points, that neither Mr. Nathan J. nor his 
address had been presented, and that, so far from the 
attempt having been made with his sanction and authority, 
it was done in direct opposition to his expressed wish, as he 
had taken a good deal of trouble to make Mr. Nathan J, 
understand that no such address was wanted, or could be. 
received. He went on to explain that Mr. Nathan J., 
having failed to appear in the Hall of Audience, when 
some of the other Consuls were presented to the Mikado 
by their Ministers, had subsequently turned up in a sud- 
den and unexpected manner among the waiters at the back 
of his chair, while seated at tiffin with the Mikado, and 
had pressed upon his acceptance the valuable address which 
he su pined to present to the Son of Heaven. He had 
declined the document again and again, until—to get rid 
of him—he, as he says in his letter, “ good-naturedly 
passed it secretly to an official of the Court of Ceremonies.” 
And what that official did with it, deponent knoweth not 
—probably it assisted in warming the Imperial Bath. 


The letter having been read, Mr. Nathan J. objected to 
its being put on the minutes, on the ground that having 
been translated in the English Consulate, it was probably 
not carefully rendered, and that the Governor ought to 
have attended the Council himself, or to have sent his own 
translation of his letter. He then proceeded to deny the 
Governor's statements, and the discussion again became 
animated, the large audience of outsiders being with some 
difficulty restrained from joining in it. 

But Mr. Nathan J. had not yet sufficiently distinguished 
himself. Mr. Rasch having again asked that his Resolu- 
tion should be put to the meeting—the President, inter- 
rupting him, said that he had a matter to bring to the no- 
tice of the Council in the accounts of the year 1875. He 
then gave particulars of a small bill for $29.70, for certain 
charges for preparing the Municipal Hall for a ball given 
in the name of Mrs. Annesley, on\the occasion of Sir Harry 
Parkes’ visit to Kobe in May of that year :—so much for 
carpenters for planing the floor, coolies carrying chairs, 
2 lbs. of tin tacks and halt-a-pound of tenpenny nails, 
etc. This item in the Municipal accounts he claimed 
should have been paid by Mr. Annesley, and Mr. Nathan 
J. averred that it had been presented to him for payment 
by the Municipal Superintendent, and refused: where- 
upon it had been paid out of the public purse. As the 
speaker was one of the Auditors who had passed, and 
signed, the whole accounts of 1875 as correct ; it appear- 
ed odd,—to say the least of it—that he should have re- 
ferred to it on the occasion :—so odd, indeed, to many of 
those present, that I, for a minute, was in doubt whether 
Mr. Nathan J. would have left the room by means of the 
door. Of course the necessary explanation was given 
immediately by the other Auditor, who stated 
that the Ball was really a semi-Municipal affair, and that 
the bill in question had never beeu seen by Mr. Annesley, 
which the Municipal Superintendent aud Mr. Aunesley 
both confirmed. This incident closed the meeting abruptly, 
for the three elected Members of the Council immediately 
left their seats, stating that they would not sit at the 
Board so long as Mr. Newwitter remained in the chair, 
and Mr. Newwitter clinging to that piece of furniture, 
announced the meeting adjourned. 


You will find a fuller report of the proceedings in the 
next number of the Hiogo News. 


It is hardly necessary to say that, amongst all nationali- 
ties there is ouly ove opiuion upon Mr. Nathan J.’s 
conduct. A letter was immediately sent in to the Com- 
mittee of the Club requesting it to take the needful steps, 
but those interested in that pleasant little society will be 
glad to hear that resignation, in this case, anticipated ex- 
pulsion. What action the Board of Consuls will take is 
at present unknown; a mecting will take place on the 
22nd instant to determine. What action the U. S. Con- 


However, after a ;sul-General or Minister will take, you will soon, we all 


good des! of animated discussion, he put to the meeting | hope, be able to inform us. 


the question whether the statement of the Governor should 


I have to close this letter hurriedly ; but no other sub- 


be read. This was answered unanimously in the atlirma- | ject seems to interest people here at preseut—and we 
tive aud Mr, Aunesley then read a letter trom the Gover- |‘ have no news from the seat of war, 
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JAPANESE TALES. 


“GATA GATA, GUDSU GUDSU, CHIRIN CITIRIN, 
SAC SAC,” 
OR 
HOW FOUR WICKED LITTLE BOYS SERVED A 
REVEREND PRIEST. 





In the pleasant precinct of Asakusa, where the sun 
shines brightest the whole year round, in all the broad 
city of Yedo; where the perennial crowd of sightseers 
and worshippers wear their happiest faces and their best 
attire, and the knots of pretty maids aglow with health, 
aud resplendent in many colours, shed such a lustre 
upon the shifting scene as they mingle here and there 
together, then separate, and meet again, that the crowd 
seems to be always changing colour as it moves—there 
lived, many years ago, a learned priest named Tsuda. 
Great was said to be his piety and profound his knowledge 
of his craft. And well it might be, for many a friend and 
neighbour had often times remarked that, long after other 
folks had blown their lights out and gone to bed, Tsu- 
da’slamp was usually unextinguished, and signs of T'suda’s 
self being up and doing very evident. Rigorous were 
said to be his fasts,and so severe his penances, that the 
wonder was not only how he contrived to stand the 
discipline at all, bat how in truth he looked so well 
upon it. Nature is kind to such as use her well, how- 
ever, and don’t outrage her, and so it was, perhaps, that 
for all his midnight vigils, Tsuda’s body waxed not lean, 
nor did his eye grow dim nor pale his cheek, nor his 
nose, either, for the matter of that, for to say truth it 
was of so brilliant a ruky tint that it almost made one’s 
eyes water to behold it. A jolly red nose it was, as 
ever was seen,—a fast colour warranted not to fade or 
change in the washing. 

He was a rare old fellow, to be sure, was Tsuda, 
with his glistening bullet head, and his well shaved 
face which multiplied its area by a double chin, 
as if there couldn’t be too*much of a good thing, 
and a person—if the possibility of seeing one’s toes 
without the aid of a looking glass he insisted upon as 
a criterion of reasonable lennness—decidedly inclined to 
corpulence. For it could hardly be averred, with the 
smallest probability of its ever being believed, that his rever- 
ence could, by the most superhuman eftort, see over a 
certain rotundity below his girdle, and thereby catch even 
the most transitory glimpse of the useful appendages in 
question, without the friendly assistance of the mirror 
aforesaid. A merry twinkle, too, in his coal black eye— 
ever at issue with the portly and pompous gait which 
he assumed in virtue of the dignity of his position— 
accorded not inaptly with his other characteristics. 


His obesity was indeed wonderful, to say the least of it, in 
a man who so constantly denied himself all but the bare 
necessities of life, as was said—by himself, and his 
rubicund nose almostan affliction to so abstemious a person 
as Tsuda, inasmuch as it afforded to certain ill-natured 
and censorions fellows a peg to hang scoffs and ribald 
jokesupon. And it might have gone hard, it most be con- 
fessed, with Tsudas reputation, were it not that everybody 
who knew anything at all, was well aware of the useful- 
ness of wine as a detergent for wood and brass work and 
lacquered vessels, otherwise indeed the quantities of good old 
sake which found their way into the f{ltemple might have 
been turned to account with trath, by those whose delight 
it was to touch their noses at sight of Tsuda, and wink 
to one another, and throw back their silly heads snd make 
believe to swallow down copious draughts, and smack 
their lips afterwards, and rub their stomachs, as of they 
found the liquor greatly to their taste. It is lucky, how- 
ever, that in such cases it often happens that circumstances 
not immediately appertaining to the individual suspected 
are the best witnesses in his favour. And so it was in this 
case, for if any testinony were wanting to the frugality of 
his household, no unprejndiced person had need to go be- 
yond that presented by the acolytes who waited on him 
and did odd duties about the temple, as became four little 
shavelings who hoped to be priests themselves some day. 
For four bonier and more utterly miserable little man- 
nikins it would be difficult to find ina day’s journey any- 


where, 
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comfort and edification no doubt to those who loved to 
fast by proxy. And yet it was curious too, for Tsuda vow- 
ed—and who could know so well as he—that he spared no 
expense upon them, but fed them plentifully—except on 
fast days. Under such circumstances there was only one 
way left by which it could be accounted for. It must 
have been a judgment upon the little rascals for setting 
agoing so improbable as story, as that every day was a 
fast day and, that their master only gave to four, what would 
but indifferently suffice for one. 


A full stomach promoteth contentment, and contentment 
predisposeth to repose—sounds so like a proverb that it 
must be true, and if true, these wicked little boys belied 
themselves, for four more voracious little sleepers never 
laid their heads on pillows. It chanced, however, that one 
night, for some reason or other, one of them found he could 
not close aun eye—perhaps he had overeaten himself at 
supper and had a nightmare for his pains, or had grumbled 
more than usual that day against his good master and was 
troubled in his conscience in consequence—for twist and 
turn as he would he could not get a wink of sleep, but was 
forced to spend his time in listening to the rats behind 
the woodwork, and waiting for thedaylight. Several hours 
had passed in this way and it must have been past mid- 
night, when he was startled from a reverie by hearing 
noises of 2 most peculiar character proceeding from the 
chamber where his master spent his time in study when— 
he was not sleeping. First there came a sliding sound 
like gata gata gata; then, after an interval, a splashing 
and gurgling like gudzu gudzu; then after a considerable 
pause a bubbling, for all the world like chirin chirin; and 
finally a most extraordinary sound like, sac sac sac sae, 
which strange to say made his mouth to water in quite a 
remarkable and unaccountable way. It need hardly be said 
that the sun had no sooner called them from their beds 
when the other three knew all about these uvoises of the 
previous night, and all four had made up their minds to 
he awake and listen, and if the noises made themselves 
again apparent on the night following, to apply an 
eye apiece to four holes which the wicked little 
monsters had previously prepared in the good man’s 
paper door, and so find out all about them. Nor were 
they destined to be disappointed, for hardly had the 
great bell tolled the midnight hour when the rumble 
of gata gata was distinctly heard, and four wriggling little 
shaven pates, crawling on their hands and bony knees, 
might have been seen hurrying along the matted corridor 
towards their master's room. 


Strange must have been the sight which met their 
eager gaze, and interesting, withal, for it was full two 
hours before they left their spyholes, and sought again 
their padded quilts and wooden pillows; and stranger yet 
than all, the effect it seemed to have upon their conduct 
and demeanour next day. 


For Tsuda had hardly left his chamber when the four 
little starvelings, more gaunt and hollow-eyed than ever, 
from want of sleep, no doubt—and possibly excite- 
ment—advanced to meet their smiling master in a 
body and craved leave to speak tohim. ‘ We beg a favor 
of you,” said the eldest of them, ‘and hope you won’t re- 
fuse us. We are dissatisfied with the names our parents 
gave us and would fain change them, with your permis- 
sion.” “Oh! if that’s all ’—replied his reverence, whose 
brow had clouded up a little at first and nose assumed 
a fiericr tint than usual, like a piece of smouldering 
charcoal suddenly exposed to a draught of air, bat 
expanded and cooled down when the speech was 
ended,—‘if that’s all I haven’t the ghost of an 
objection.” “Please Sir! will you call me Gata, then, 
for the future ? said number one. And me Gudzu? And 
me Chirin? And me Sac sac?” said each of the little 
fellows in succession, with an eagerness that was so amus- 
ing that Tsuda was mightily tickled thereby, and was only 
stopped laughing —good easy going soul—by a cough which 
shook him so violently that he was obliged to swallow a 
cup of tea before he could regain his breath. 


Ah! unsuspecting Tsuda. How often are we least 
concerned when it behoves us most to be upon our 
guard. Little did the good priest guess what Jay in 
store for him, or hed never have listened so good 
humouredly to this strange request. It must be said, 
however, that he was not long in finding ont the 
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bearing of it. For hardly had he that very night, hav- 
ing attired himself in easy garments and trimmed his 
glowing fire, essayed to open the door of a portentous 
closet in his room (which he kept carefully locked at all 
times, and which after the manner of some sliding doors 
moved so grudgingly in its groove that it grumbled gata 
gata gata as it was pushed,) than at the first sound of the 
graff slide a loud “ hut” was heard, and starveling Num- 
ber One bounced into the room to know what he wanted. 
Bounced in so precipitately, indeed, that Tsuda had only 
time to pull to the closet door again, and drop upon his 
knees and affect an unconcerned manner as he made his 
appearance. “Did you call?” said the conspirator. 
“No,” said his master, in a husky voice and in some con- 
fusion, for his heart beat fast and the sudden exertion told 
upon him. ‘No, go back to bed. I do not want you.” “I 
beg your pardon, Sir,” replied the wicked boy—quite in- 
nocently as it were— but I fancied you shouted C/ata.” 

Quiet being restored and the fire burning brightly, 
Tsuda picking up his heavy carcase, thought he’d ess»y to 
open the closet door once more, but he’d hardly laid his hand 
upon it when a loud “ kai” was heard again dud he was 
interrupted as before. 

Now this was intolerable. The night was creeping 
towards the small hours, and Tsuda wanted his 
supper, but was unable to obtain it for this horrid 
boy, who, as often as he attempted to get at it, so 
surely intruded on him. What was to be done? Hither 
he must go supperless to bed or share it with his uninten- 
tional tormentor. Like a wise man he chose the latter, 
and with his help prepared materials for a savoury mess 
But no sooner had they commenced to pour them into the 
pot which hung from the tripod over the fire, than at the 
first splash of gudzu gudzu, witha loud “ Aai,” conspirator 
Number Two came running in and caught them in the act. 
There was no help for it now, so putting in a double 
quantity the three sat down to watch the boiling of it, 
and restrain their impatience as well us they each were 
able. Presently it commenced to simmer, and then to 
bubble, and then to boil, chirin chirin, in such good ecarn- 
est, that the sound of it reached the ears of Number Three 
—in his position outside the door where the naughty boy 
was standing, instead of being in bed as a better boy 
would have been—and sent him into the middle of the 
room with so louda “hai,” that he startled the others and 
received quite a scolding from his master for his want of 
manners, which, if the delicious smell of the stew had not 
engaged all his attention, ought to have made him feel 
so abashed that he would never have been satisfied 
with himself without going down upon his two knees be- 
fore his master and imploring forgiveness. As it was, 
however, he only fell upon his knees before—the pot, and 
did not even wait to be invited, but took his place quite 
as if it was a matter of course. But whenthe Mess being 
ready they all begun to sup it up, Sac sac, sac sac, and 
push it into their mouths with chop sticks and swallow it 
down with haste, poor little Number Four could contain 
himself no longer, but rushing in wilhout saying “hat,” 
or anything else, seized hold of a bowl and fell to with 
such vigour, that it was quite evident (hat ho was afraid, 
from the start which the others had of him, that unless he 
made great haste to overtake them, he’d be left behind. 

In such wise did these four wickcd little boys deceive 
their worthy master and make him share his supper with 
them. 

a a a eS 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Kose, OSAKA AND OMIYADORL STATION. - 

Statement of Passenger T'raffic for the week ending 10th 

February, 1877. — 





Passe gQors, cic. c es bse ese cease Yen 6,499.165 
Luggage, Parcels, &c. ......-.-.ee ee oy 298.228 
GO00S scsi 5.0 oe ewan ener saeh wees » 838.206 

ypPotal. 6s. eee eee. Yen 7,335,509 
Corresponding period Last GAE e.c/6 eas Yen 5,642.58) 


Statement of the Passenger Traffic for the week ending 11th 
February, 1877. 


Passenger... ccecceee ceeceeeeceee Yon 9,798.096 
Luggage and Parcels.............+- 4 217.530 
CLO0dSi oo Geek ae ee hee wes Ss 475.516 

Total......Yen 6,491,141 


Corresponding period lust year......Yen 3,798,404 
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THE WIFE’S TRIUMPH. 
(From a Japanese Play.) 


Fiercer within my breast the battle grew: 

Now sweet Ohana, gem of brightest ray, 

Would lead me captive with a winning word; 

Then your fond looks would fill my heart with pain 

And your sad face bring sorrow to my dreams. 

But, as the moon’s reflection on the sea 

Still keeps its place though mounting billows roll, 

Your steadfast purpose lasted through the storm, 

And I am drawn again to purer ways. 

Stands a proud rock above a patient stream 

That wanders wimpling through pine-scented glades 

From fairy fountain on the purple hills. 

No arrow shot from strongest archer’s bow 

Can pierce the cruel stone. With angry frown 

He scorns the courting water of the stream, 

And casts a careless glance upon her smiles. 

But undismayed the gentle current flows, 

Lifting her loving arms in close embrace, 

And making summer sweeter with her song; 

Till, inch by inch, the hard rock melts away; 

The glad stream rushes through his inmost heart, 

And laughs and claps her tiny hands for joy. 

Henceforward, O my darling, there shall be 

Unclouded skies and love that cannot change ! 
KAJIN. 








Correspondence. 
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NOMI DAISUKI vs. J. W. SUTHERLAND. 





To THE EpitTor OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Matt.” 
Yokohama, 24th February, 1877. 


Dear Sir.—In consequence of a remark said to have 
been made by His Honour, which appeared in your issue 
of the 23rd instant, I write this letter hoping you will 
kindly publish it. : 

Mr. A. Jaffray made a remark to the Court at the con- 
clusion of my evidence, which has thrown a doubt on my 
truthfulness, for that reason I wrote to him as follows : 


Yokohama, 23rd February, 1877. 
Mr. A. JAFFRAY. 

Sir,—At the conclusion of my evidence in yesterday's case, 
you made 2 remark to the Court, which at the time I did not 
perfectly hear, as Tam somewhat deaf. The remark was to 
the effect that you would not accept my evidence as it was too 
conflicting or contradictory. You spoke as Foreman of the 
Jury, and I therefore write to you now to ask you to inform 
me by letter, how, or in what way my evidence has appeared 
to contradict itself, and warranted you to make that remark 
which reflects upon my veracity. I hope you will kindly 
answer this letter at your earliest convenience, and am, 

Yours truly, 
W. A. SMYTH. 
The letter was returned opened and has remained unan- 
swered. Soon afterwards I was informed by another juror, 
whom I visited with the same object in view, that Mr. 
Jaffray had spoken thus without his sanction, and he 
thought in rather a harsh manner. 

I wish to make this matter public in order that the 
community (many of whom have known me for years) 
may not think that I have accepted the slur which Mr. 
Jaffray’s remark has cast upon me. On the contrary I 
deny the imputation. 

Had Mr. Jaffray seemed in doubt about any part of my 
evidence, he could easily have had the same explained by 
asking, without making such an uncalled-for remark. 


I am, your obedient servant, 


W. A. SMYTH, 


A a 





The Union Bank of London and the London and County Bank have 
given notice to their customers that from and after the 3lst of January 
no interest will be allowed on the balances of current accounts. 
The existing rules as to interest allowed on deposit accounts will remain 
unaltered. 


| Itis understood that at the election of Governors of the Bank of 
| England to be held in April next Mr. Edward Howley Palmer, the 
resent Deputy-Governor, will be proposed as Governor, and Mr. John 
| Villian Birch, of the firm of Mildred, Goyeneche, and Co., for many 
years a director of the Bank, as Deputy Governor. 
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Law XK Police. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. WitKinson, Esq. Acting Law Secretary. 
Tuesday, 20th February, 1877. 
Hone@xona aND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION v. PETER 
GERHARD HANSEN. 


Accused was charged with forging, uttering (and aiding and 
abetting in forging and uttering) with intent to defraud, » bank- 
note of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation for $500), 
and with conspiring, with other persons, to forge and utter such 
bank note and thereby to defraud. 

Mr Dickins appeared as solicitor for the prosecutors, who were 
also represented by Mr A. H.C. Haselwood, Accountant. 


(Continued from 13th instant) 


George Washington Elmer, U.S. Deputy-Marshal, sworn :—I 
know prisoner. I was present at his arrest. He was arrested upon 
information given by Williams to General Van Buren. I got the 
warrant from Mr Bavier addressed to the Chief of Police. We 
went into Peter Clausen’s and found him there. Prisoner admitted 
he was a Dane by birth bat a British subject. The sergeant took 
him to the British Consulate. He was eventually given up to us 
and was put in the Consular goal. Prisoner said nothing about the 
charge because we did not tell him anything about it. Sergeant 
Loxton and I searched his house. We found 403 rios in Japanese 
money; a leather satchel and several uther things in a little room 
that was locked. We found some dirty clothes, smelling strongly 
of chemicals. We found o bottle containing stufflike photographic 
liquid. We found a square piece of glass about a quarter of an inch 
thick, covered witha thick gummy substance. Sergent Loxton found 
a piece of paper which I discovered to be exactly like the paper: f 
which the counterfeit notes are made. Inthe grate we found a lot 
of burned paper; also a sheet of similar paper in atin box under the 
desk on the floor. 

Yang Pow King, cautioned, stated :—I am a money changer at 
No. 136. (Witness’ etatemeuts were translated by the Saibansho 
interpreter.) I remember the note for $500 being presented to me. 
When I first saw it, I thought it was not so plain as tho other notes. 
The paper was stiff and I could not toll whether it was genuine or 
not. Thatis the note (produced). I asked the man who produced 
it what sort of money he wanted. He said Japanese. I was get- 
ting the money ready but was not quite sure if the note was right, so 
I ran down to the H. K.& S. Bank and showed it to the compra- 
dore. The compradore took it to a European cierk, then sent out 
for a policeman to watch me. I said the note had been prosented 
by a foreigner. A foreigner belonging to the Bank came round 
with me to my place at No. 190, and found the foreigner there. 
The note had been taken to No. 190, the shop of a friend who 
brought it to me at No. 186. I told my friend not to let the 
man go. When the note was first brought to me I ran down to 
Japanese town, but not being able to change it there I went to 
the Bank. Then I went to No. 190, and told my friend to watch 
the foreigner. (A Chinaman in Court here cried out to witness. 
His Honour requested the usher to turn him out.) The Com- 
pradoro and a clerk went with me to No. 19, and found the 
foreigner there. I sent for three Japanese policemen. The foreigners 
staid there for two hours and a half; finally they went 
away with the man who presented the note. (Witness now identified 
Williams in Court.) My friend's name is Chun Mow; he is pre- 
sent in Cuurt. 

His Honour, after examining and re-examining witness, informed 
Mr Dickins that on account of the many contradictions the evidence 
had better be struck out, Mr Dickins asked his Honour to take it 
for what it was worth. The main points were clear that the note 
had been presented and that witness saw it. His Monour said he 
would try to get it clear if possible, and continued to question witness. 
The evidence of the Chinaman who had been put out was now taken. 

Wong Chun Mow, cautioned:—I ama money changer at No. 190. 
Iremember a foreigner coming onthe 6th instant to get # note for 
$600 changed I could not tell whether the note was good or not, so I 
took itto No. 136. Thatislike it (noteshown). The manager of the 
Bank and a clerk came to No. 190, with the compradore and Inst 
witness. I got three Jupanese policemen, who prevented the foreign- 
er from leaving the house. I recognise Williams as that foreigner. 
He wanted change. I did not change it because I was not sure about it. 
I had not the note with me when 1 went to No. 136. I Jeft it in the 
foreigner’s hands. ‘The manager of the Bank at last took Williams 
away. 

Antoine Williams, recalled :—My real name is Hakenson. Ben- 
nett told me he had several notes; that was some days before he 
gave me one tocliange. I suspected but did not know it waa n 
forged one. He told me once how the paper was made from which 
notes are manufactured. I was not to tell the men I met every day 
where all the money came from. He snid he made the notes him- 
self. He did not say whio assisted him. 

To prisoner :—Bennett told me he got the money from you to buy 
the upparatus. LHe said he made them alone. 

Witness asked leave to state in contradiction to the evidence of 
Jast witness, that when the Chinaman left the shop he took the note 
with lim, and did not Jeave it in witness’s hands. Witness did not 
know whether the Chinaman changed it or not. He might have 
had a counterfeit before that. 

George Hansen, recalled :—Antoine Bennett did give me five 
notes for $500 ench to change. They were similar to these notes 
shown tome. ‘Lhat was on the 5th instant. He snid it was Gerhard 
Jlansen’s money. I looked at one note. The number J do not 
remember, I was in Gerherd Hansen's house gn the night 
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that Bennett was arrested. I went there to inform him that Ben- 
next and Williams were urrested. I went there because I knew 
that Bennett and Gerhard Hansen were good friends. I exchanged 
a note from Gerhard Hansen in Yokohama. It was not one of the 
five that Bennett gave me. I don’t remember the number but it 
wus for $500. It wae between two and three o'clock in the after- 
noon that I went to the exchange shop in Yedo with one of these 
notes. I was not surprised when Bennett gave me the notes, be- 
cause he said it was not his own money. 

To prisoner :—I said that Bennett's servant sent me to your 
place about eleven o'clock at night. It was on the Monday I tried 
to change a note in Yedo; that was not the note you gave me, but 
the one Bennett gave me. 

Adjourned till half pust two o'clock. 

When the court resumed in the afternoon Mr Dickins recalled 

Antoine Bennett:—My real name is Harken Kirchoff. That is 
my handwritin: (shown). That is the paper of which the notes 
were made. George Hansen asked me for the five notes. He knew 
that I had made them for I told hii about it, 

Mr Dickins anid that this closed the evidence of this preliminary 
examination, and asked His Honour to commit prisoner on ull the 
charges conveyed in it. 

His Honour read over the charge against prisoncr to him, and 
the evidence as reported. 

When asked what he had to say in answer to the charge, pri- 
soner replied that he reserved his defence. 

His Honour said that considering all the evidence given he must 
commit prisoner for trial. 





Wednesday, February 21st, 1877. 
Konno HikoyeMon and Hagi Sersiro v. J. E. Carrer. 


This was a claim for 360 yen money had and received by the do- 
fendant of the pluintiffs 


Kondo Hikoyemon, cautioned, stated :—I live at Asakusn, TOkid. 
I um paint seller. On the 28th October last two Japanese in the 
employ of defendant, one the banéo the other an interpreter named 
Kobayashi Hidetaro came to my place. The danto's name was 
Kawamurn Hideharu. They were accompanied by a broker. These 
three came and said they would lend me money on the security of 
land. They said that defendant would furnish the money, the loan 
to be made either in the name of Kawamura or Kobnyashi. 
These two represented themsrlves as being respectively the hansto 
and interpreter of defendant, At this time aleo, Huakii Seijiro, a 
neighbour, was also in want of money. On learning that funds 
were available I conducted the three to Hakii Seijiro’s house and 
it wns there ngreed that Hukii and I together should take a loan 
of $4009. This wis a verbal contrnuct but it was reduced to 
writing alter two or three days. This is the contract (produced). 
It. ia dated November 2nd. Between the 28th October and 2nd 
November no special transactions took place. The arrangements 
that was made onthe 28th was to bring 360 yes to Yokohama to 
show to Carter, so that he might be sntisfied they were the proper 
parties to lend $4,000 to. On the 30th the three of us came to 
Yokohama and went to Carter’s house on the hill. We went first 
to the hotel called Odawara-ya in Ishikawa Yashiki. Whilet 
there Kobayashi Hidetaro came to meet us, saying Carter wanted 
us to yo to his house. The four of us accordingly proceeded to 
Carter's house and found him there. He snid he was prepared 
to lend us $4,000 on the security of real property, as previously 
proposed. Curter at the same time also proposed to secure him- 
self by our showing him 360 yen—three hundred in rendy cash ; 
a promiasory note or bill for the remaining sixty. To this we ayreed 
snying we would bring the money in a couple of days; and 
accordingly brought it on the 2nd November, and hunded 
it over to Curter in his own house, five altogether being 
present. Carter gave me these two document (produced). 
Kobaynshi Hikotaro gave me at the eame time this receipt. 
I asked Kobayashi to translate for me the paper I received from 
Carter. On receiving the money Carter suid to us “ You go on 
to the stution, I will go straight tothe Bank at No. 62 and get 
the $4,000, join you st the station and proceed with you to 
YOkid.” This interview ended about four o'clock. Three of us 
accordingly preceeded to the station whilst Carter and Kobayashi 
went tothe Bank. We waited at the station for sometime, Carter 
and Kobayashi came in jinrikishas, saying the Bank was shut and 
they could not get the money that day. They said they would 
bring the money to TOkiéd next day, and advised us to go on. 
We asked for the ‘‘ show” money and we would not go witbout 
it. Carter asked us to return his house to talk it over. We 
did so. Carter urged us to let him keep the money for one 
night; he would certainly complete the contract in the morning. 
We asked him to draw up an agreement to that effect. This is 
the agreement (shown.) All the seals were put on in the pre- 
sence of Carter. 

Adjourned till 2 p.m. 


On the Court resuming its sitting in the afternoon, Kondo Hiko- 
yemon continued his statement us follows :—Seijiro and I there- 
upon returned to T6kid; the others remaining at Carter's. We 
were assured that Carter would bring up th, money on th. follow- 
ing morning. N xt day, the 8rd Noveititer, we waited till 10 
o'clock, but Carter not coming as promised I went down to 
Yokohama, On going to Carter’s house the monban informed me 
Carter had gone to the races, so I returned to the hotel and 
waited till evening. I then went a second time, but Carter was 
neain out, Whilst at the hotel afterwards, Huakii Seijiro came 
down from T6kid. Seijiro also went to the house but neither of 
us succeeded in seeing Carter that day, About eight in the 
morning on the 4th both gf us went to goe Curler; the monday 
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told us his master was out. We went again about noon taking 
a interpreter named Shimidzu, and met Carter just coming into 
the house. Carter stopped on the pathway outside the house and 
we asked for a restoration of the bargain money seeing he had 
broken his contract. Carter replied that he coutd not have any 
dealings with us unless Kobushi Hidetaro and Murata Seiso 
were present ‘To this we objected saying Kobayashi was Carter's 
own interpreter, and had affixed his seal tu the documents in 
Carter's presence. Curter went into the house and shut the 
door in our faces, consequently we had had our errand for 
nothing. It was evening by this time and we asked the inter- 
preter to write down the circumstances of the breach of contract, 
ey that we could report it te No. 3 police station, From fi st 
to last there was no failure of contract on our part. We even 
went to the trouble of coming from long distances to have it 
completed, ‘The breach of contract is on the part of defendant, 
Carter. We found it necessary to make a complaint of the 
matter at once. Carter bas not returned the money, nor 
has he in any particular fulfilled hia contract; on the contrary 
he hus repeatedly broken it. 

fo Mr Carter:—You did not offer to fulfil your contract 
through Shimidsu. . 

To his Honour:—I know nothing of Kobayashi Hidetaro only 
that he is Mr Carter’s interpreter. Kawamura represented him- 
self as Carter's danto, Noticing that he was not present when I 
paid the money to Carter I asked where he was, and they told 
me he was the shop banto and it did not inatter about him, 
I have seen neither of them since. About six or sevon cho from 
my house lives a druggist, a friend of wine to whom I mentioned 
that I want money. I believe he told this to Murata Seiso. I 
think that was the origin of it. When the three came to my 


house it was the firat time I lind seen any one ofthem. J] did not 
employ any interpreter. 
Hakii seijiro, cautioned, stated :—I live in TOkid. I am a 


brothel keeper. I endorse the statement of the previous wit- 
ness; ;here are no mistakes in them. 

John E. Carter, sworn, stated:—The first I knew of this 
business was when the four men came to me and asked fora loan 
of money on property worth about $10,000. ‘They came two or three 
times before the s=ttlement was made, About two or threo days 
afterwards two of them came with another interpreter, and I told 
them through him I was ready to keep my contract. I asked 
them to bring alltheir papers downto me. Iknow that interpreter, 
MrShimidsu. Ihave seen neither of them since; nor did I hear of 
them till Mr Robertson sent me a letter saying they had made a com- 
plaint. I knew nothing of any of the four before this affair, I went 
tothe Railway station with them intending to go to Yedo to see 
some other peopie. When we got there the interpreter s:id it 
was too late and we had better put it off till the next day. That 
wis on the day the contract was made. They came to my place 
the game night, ‘hat is the contract (shown). I> am ready to 
lend them $4,000 on that. There was nothing read over to me. 
What I wrote was translated into -lapanese. ‘The contract em- 
bodies fuirly what passed between me and the Japanese. 

His Honour said it would be advisable to get the three Japanese 
together and he would adjourn the case for that purpose. 

Adjourned till Wednesday, the 25:h instant. 


Messrs. W. Curtis, A. JAFFRAY, C. WirGMAN, J. RICKETT 
AND F. BeEaro. 
Thursday, February 22nd, 1877. 
(Continued from the ith instant.) 
Nomi Daistki ce. J. W. SUTHERLAND, 

Rehearing with a jury. Claim of yea 262.67, 8 rin, 2 mon, 
balance of uccount for goods sold. ‘This case was heard on the 
6th December, 1875, and was referred for accounts to Mr J. C. 
Hull, The referee filed hia report on the 20th December, 1875. 
The plaintiff applied for a rehearing, which was granted. 

lis Honour read over to the Jury a tranelation of the delivery 
notes, 

Funabashi Zenzaburo was recalled and asked to continue his 
evidence, 

Mr Sutherland interrupted, ashing his Honour to see if plaintiff 
had brought his original books. “hose the plaintiff was now refer- 
ring to appeared quite clean. 

Witness enid he had extracted all the items in connection with 
this affair, and had brought that compilation. 

Mr Sutherland said it was very important that the original books 
should be shown. The book froin which wilness read at last lear- 
Ing had no weights; he had written out all the weights expecting to 
be examined upon them to-day. 

His Honour suid witness could not give evidence from the new 
bovk, but must confine himself to the original. 

Funabashi Zenzaburo continued :—Krom first to last whilst I 
was concerned in the business, the rate at which barley was sold 
wagat $1.25 per bag of 15 momme: bran at 3 bu per bag of 3 momme. 
Subsequent to the interview at which Mr Willsinterpreted, defendants 
made no trouble whatever whilst I had anything to do withit. I 
left plaintiffs’ ennployment about the middle of June. As I stated 
before, with the exception of this slight misunderstanding, defendants 
never made any complaints. During the mdnth of February I my- 
eelf kept five horses for Sutherland, and, after they were in good 
condition, returned them to him. 1 nevee was paid a cent for it. 
I merely mention this as a proof of Sutherland's way of doing busi- 
ness, dn this book are the weights of the goods as I brought them 
in, Thave not the weights of the stifas delivered to Sutherland 
and other parties, at first; from the end of April the weights are 
gowu to cach eutry, The perfect understanding between the parties 
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kept me from writing down the weights so exactly. I do not re- 
member why I put down the weight of the 12 bags delivered Muy 
2ith, and rot before that. It is along time ago. I made up the 
Weight-notes [ brought to-day from calculations of the number of 
bags and from the money. At first I was only acting out of com- 
pussion for Sutherland; and the bnsiness at first was of a friend- 
ly chnracter and not carried on in the manner usual between 
merchant and customer. The quantities were put down in 
the house book when they were sent. They wereentered in this 
other book, which was sent to Sutherland’s and compared with the 
book kept by him. The stuffwas weighed in the presence of both 
partiesand the quantities taken delivery of were noted by Sutherland's 
servant, and by mewhen Isaw there was none in dispute. When 
I did not go L sent some one else who followed my example. Some- 
times T mad+the entries in the house book, sometimes my master, 
Daisuk', did. To the best of my knowledge the entries I made 
were Correct. I think the book was alwaye correct. Had any 
mistuke been discovered it would have been corrected. I made the 
entriesin Sutherland's pass-book. At first there was no such pass-book. 
There is a rectpitulation of the transactions monthly. After 
the goods had been weighed at Sutherland’s, sometimes Suther- 
land was present and the quantities delivered were told him 
and then written down. When he was not present Iyo acted 
for him, took notice of quantities written down, and when she saw 
they were a'l right said she would mention it to Sutherland, her 
master. Then afterwards I wrote it downinmy own book. Some- 
times when { did not go with the goods I went the following or 
the next day, and after inquiry wrote down the entries in my book. 
O-lyo, the woman, gave me the information. The entries are kept 
on the sume basis uptill June, during the time Ididthe business. 
All these entries were made upon weighing. Had it been a regular 
business transaction the entries would have been more minute. 
The bags were not always of aregularsize. They wereall weighed 
and fifteen momme wascaledone hag. In every case the qnantities 
were weighed. IL could not buy them without weighing them. In 
no ease was the barley or bran put into a measure. Five ¢o in- 
cluding the bag make fifteen momme. That is a fact perfectly un- 
derstood by everybody. The bag was sometimes over or under five 
to In every cause the quantity is weighed, and fifteen momme is 
culled a bag of five to. At the request of the detto of Sutherland’s 
coach I began to supply stuff toother people in May. I did busi- 
ness with the deffo at No. 119, and afterwards with the Light- 
house. ‘This business was transacted on exactly the same basis as 
with Sutherland, ie. 15 momme one bag, l rio 1 bu. A proof of 
that is to be seen in the book. 


To defendant:—After three years I can hardly suy when each 
particular entry was mide. O-Iyo saw me make them; she did 
not weigh the stuff. Either Mr Sutherland or one of his dettos 
weigiied it. I can’t speak accurately as to the date of the conversation 
in which Mr Wills took part. It was some time after Mr Sutherland’s 
clerk was changed. 


The jury requested defendants to produce their books showing 
the entries of settlement ns given iu the pass-book, and thie 
Court adjourned till 1.30 p.m. 


The Court sat again in the afternoon and defendants produced 
their books as requested. Last witness, having been sent for his 
books, was not present. The evidence next taken was that of 
O-Iyo, a Japanese girl, who was cautioned :— 

In January, 1874, Sutherland came to me saying he could get 
no fodder for his lhurses in Yokohama; would I persuade my 
master to buy fodder for him? At this time I was in Suther- 
land’s house. I had been there from 1871. I went to Nomi 
Daisuke as a servant first. Sunutherland was in Yedo, then, and 
and caine saying he wanted my services very much. I said I 
could not go very well without my master’s permission. I went 
over to Kanagawa to try to get fodder. Nomi Daisuke at first 
refused us it was not in his line; he afterwards consented to get 
the fodder, commiserating Mr Sutherland’s distress. A bag 
of 15 momme was to be obtained for 1 rio 1 bu. That was barley. 
I explained the result of Nomi Daisuki’s inquiries to Sutherland, 
and, he consenting to the terms, business was at once commenced. 
They said they could not ufford to send it over to Yokohama 
every duy, aud Sutherland consented to send over the trap for it. 
When the carringe could not be sent, the fodder was conveyed by 
bont or cart. Accounts were twice fully settled. Smith then 
became Sutherland’s clerk and he said it was dear buying in this 
way, and that there should be a «deduction fof tare. There was 
still some balance due to Nomi Daisuki, and this was not to be 
puid, he eaid, until this question of taro wns decided. Nomi 
Daisuki was very displeased and threatened to stop supplies. 
tle also said I should have to come back to service with 
them. I also expostuluted with Sutherland. : So they got Mr 
Wills, ond Sutherland, Farner and he went to .Nomi 
Dnaisuki’s in a carriage, and it was arranged then that things would 
go on as before; that supplies were to be continued on the old 
basis, and I was to remain with Sutherland. So bran and barley 
were supplied as before. I did not go with then to Nomi 
Daisuki’s ; the latter told me of the arrangement. Iwas not incline 
ed tohear oniy the statement of one purty, so I asked Sutherland 
about if, and he ssid that fodder was to be supplied in the usual 
way. When the barley and bran were brought to No. 61, it was 
always weigh-d, sometimes by Sutherland, or Farmer, or Smith. 
[I was the mtermediary between the parties and had to keep a strict 
account of the transactions between them. For this purpose a pass 
hook was always kept in my room, and before any entries were 
mide in it Twas always particular to enquire if both parties agreed 
usto the quantities, asking Nomi Daisuki’s people first how much 
they brought, then asking Sutherland how much he had re- 
ceived. After tbat first book was finished the other wag 
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begun. The payments made by Sutherland on account were also 
entered in my book. They were made in my room, and an account 
todate alwars written and receipts exchanged. Onevery occasion 
I acted as interpreter except at the time mentioned, and Sutherland's 
and Fumi's statements with regard to that interview agree. 
Sometimes the price fluctunted. At the first interview at which the 
settlement. was arranged Sutherland eaid, ‘“ please don’t try to make 
@ profit off this, try to settle it us cheap as possible, and I will give you 
a quarter bu per bag commission.” ‘They answered they were pleased 
with his offer, but would only ask him t» pay coolie expenses and 
carriage hire on the stuff. Nomi Daisuki did not want any commiasion. 
That was ngreed to. The accounts were twice clean settled, but 
after that no settlement wiatever was made. Daisuki’s people 
came frequently to receive money, but they never got a clean 
settlementof accounts. At lastin February, 1875, avery large sum of 
money was owing, 195 rio, 3bu a half. After that they received 
140 yen, some time in March, leaving a balance of 55 rio, 3 bu 
anda half. Bran was supplied after that up till the 10th April: 
but subsequent to the 24th March no payments were mnde. At 
the end of the term (April 10th) the total amount owing was 262 rio, 
2 bu, and some odd cents. 

To Mr. Sutherland:—I can write a little. 
entries nyse!f; I caused them to be written. 

Honobashi Zenzaburo, recalled :—This is the original book men- 
tioned. There is no entry init previous to February, 1874, After 
that all the entries have tne weizht duly appended. The number 
of bagsand the weights are all there. 

Iseda Kihei, cautioned: —I live at Shibo-mura. I doa miscel- 
laneous business. About the end of June, 1874, I wns requested by 
Nomi Dsisuki to continue the business with No. 61 and other places 
which had hitherto been attended to by last witness. The quantity 
to be gotat Shibo-mura was vary emall and I had often to go as fur 
as Kanagawa and Tokiétoget the requisite supplies. I continued 
the supply of fodder upon the busis agreed upon between Sutherland 
and Nomi Daisuki. It is customary to settle uccounts twice ayenr, 
on July 15th and at the New Year. Onthe 15th July, I proceeded 
to Sutherland’s place to square up accounts, and getting this 

ss-book which was kept in Iyo’s room I compared accounts 
in Sutherland's room, but with whom I cannot remember, I think 
Sutherland was present. A Chinaman interpreted. After comparing 
accounts it was found there remained a balance of 116 rio, 1 du and 
19 mon. ‘lo this amount Sutherland fully assented, and paid 50 yen 
onaccount. I well remember counting over the money and finding 
one yen too many, and returning it to Sutherland. The balance he pro- 
mised to pay intwo or three days. I accordingly wenf on the 22nd 
July and on that occasion I received 30 rio. Sutherland sent for n 
further supply before paying any more, and on the 8th August I 
received a further instalment of 50 yen. Goods continued to be 
forwarded and payments were made on account from time to time. 
My statement is made up from the books kept at Nomi Daisuki’s 
and Sutherland’s. ‘I'o the best of my knowledge there is no mistake 
in my statement. 


To Mr Sutherland :—Accordingto my book, 13 bags of barley were 
delivered on the4th March. The book from which last witness 
read was that. of purchases and sales. I have sometimes met Mr. 
Farmer in your office but he only said you were not in. On one 
Ocension Smith gave me some money in the office. Previously to 
the trial last year I received this statement which showed that you 
had paid 164.,en too much: you gaveit me. I tried to have this 
affuir settle before it came into Court, through the good offices 
of Mr Wille. Of course underthese circumstances no settlement 
could be arranged, so I filed my petition. The amount you 
allege in the answer to have paidtoo much is 59 yen. I do not 
know on what principle your booksare kept. If it were a mutter 
of a few yen, it might be put down as a difference of accounts 

To the Jury :--I believe that Sutherland and Wills were on very 
friendly terms. My reason for a-king Mr Wills to come was on a 
previous occasion when a difficulty had arisen between the parties, 
a settlement had arrived through his friendly medium. 

Funabashi Zenzaburo, recalled :—The eighteen bage mentioned in 
the entry of the 4th March were bought on that day, and sent to 
Sutherland. Thirty bags were sent onthe 7th March. 

Plaintiff had no other witness to call. 


William Alexander Smyth sworn, stated:—I live at No. 122; I 
am a reporter in the Japan Daily Herald at present. In the 
month of April, 1874, I sueceeded Mr Francis as book-keeper in 
the firm of Cobb & Co. I then first saw the woman Fumi and the 
banto, who came on different occasions to the premises of Cobb 
& Co. On making inquiries into the accounts of these pcople 
I asked them into the office about the end of April. I understood 
from them and my employers that there was to be a certain standa-d 
for the barley and bran. The accounts were duly examined into 
at the end of cvery month and the amounts of bags supplied and 
received corresponded. I often superintended the weighing of this 
stuff, and in May required the Japanese to show an account of 
what had been deliveredin April. They could not bring an account 
after repeated inquiries. As far as Iam able to eay now an amount 
of 8 lbs. tare was tobe deducted. In fact Imyself had brought it 
before their notice in the month of May. Onmy inquiring why the 
plaintiffs were paid over the value of the fodder supplied, I was iol 
that the woman, being a middle woman as it were, hat ty deposit a 
eertainsum. ‘There was nodisturbance between the parties, every. 
thing went smoothly. Once, about the middle ofthe year, the woman 
Fumi madesome remarks about the priceand conceded to make a re- 
duction because grain was cheap, Also at that time witness Isoda 
took the place of the vlderman. From himI also required an exact 
account of the previeus accounts. Ie brought his books and upon 
the subject of price and number of bags we both agreed, But upon 


I did not write these 


my telling the weights of these amounteand requiring him to show | 
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his weights, although I asked him on several occasions I could not 
get him to bring them. Neither did he seem auxious about the 
matter. In fact, all he seemed anxious for wasa sum of 50 yen in 
advance. From that time till the end of the year accounts were 
regularly examined monthly. About February, 1875, the old woman 
Fumi said that although not being an accountant herself she believed 
that Cobb and Oomp:ny owed her a large balance. I called on 
Isoda und explaine:! to him that all the receipts agreeing, they were, 
I thought, about 40 or 50 yen overpaid. Shortly afterwards the 
old wOman came—that must have been in March—and 
stated that the firm owed her 60 yen for fodder. I explained it 
could not possible,and read overto him our accounts. Also he 
compared his accounts with ours. During March plaintiffs con- 
stantly required a Jarge amount of money which they claimned as 
due, and in April the late Mr Wills came first to Mr Sutherland 
and afterwards to Mr Farmer, representing to them that the woman 
or her party had cometo him requesting him to act in the matter to 
settle it amicably. He did not know their claim exactly, but thought 
that if Cobb & Co. ciused me to write out a statement of our account 
and confide it to him, he might then be able to satisfactorily settle the 
matter. To this Mr Farmer in my presence demurred, not liking to 
trustthomatier toMr Wills. I heard himsayso, Afterward: both 
the partners instructed me to give Mr Wills an account. This was some 
daysafterwards. At that time my time was fully occupied and I drew up 
an account inn rough form, which I thought would give Mr Wille an 
idenof how matters stood. After it reached his possession the case 
was not amicably settled. Mr Ness informed methat Mr Wills had 
given him that document to use it against the firm. After the plaintiffs 
had sued in Court I then drew up a correct account of Cobb & Co's 
dealings with the plaintiffs. I may mention the amount of bags al- 
waystallied on both sides; that I never could obtain the weights 
from plaintills; that up to February 1875, there had been no dispute 
or request for money said to be in arrear. 


To Mr Sutherland: —After going through the books with Mr Hall 
at the former hearing, whenever there was a point in dispute, con- 
cessions were always made in favour of the Japanese. Tn this way 
some 43 yen were reduced from the accounts. At that time it 
was seen no weights were produced for the first six monthis, and an 
average was taken. Tjoined the firm of Cobb & Co. in January 1871. 
I have also bought bran in thefirm of Kirby & Co in 1869, and always 
a deduction of 7 or 8 pounds was made for tare, not only with regard to 
bran and bar'ey but other fodder—potatoes, for instance. 

Witness here whispered something to Mr.Suatherland. His Honour 
ordered him to cease, saying witness lad been so often in Court before 
he might know better. 

After the foregoing evidence had been translated, plaintiff said no 
fodder had been supplied by Nomi Daisuki in 1871 Mr Smyth said 
that was very true, because the woman kepta sweet-potato shop then. 
Sutherland had noticed the girl in passing the house in the coach. 


R. C. Brodhurst, sworn :—I was employed by James & Wilson. 
I bought bran in 1874 from 4 du per picul to 2 bu and ahalf. 


Barley from 3 b« and a halfto 4 du and sometimes 5 bu. I was 
Manager of the Dray Company, and bought large quantities. I 
always bought by the picul with an allowance of from 7 to 8 


pounds per picul, 

Plaintif! here requested to re-examine Mr Smyth. His Honour 
ae the interpreter to eay that the jury did not believe Mr 
Sinyth. 

Thomas Ah Iling.—TI live at No. 61. Iam carringe driver. I 
was present when the womnn came and claimed her acovunt. She 
c aimed 60 yen. 1 inte~preted. 

Mr Sutherland said he had concluded his case and would lenve it to 
his Honourand thedury. The Jury thereupon retired and returned 
to give the following :— 

VERDICT. 


We find for the plaintiff in the sum claimed, $262.57. 





IN THE DANISH CONSULAR GENERAL COURT, 
Before EnnEST DE BaviER Esq., Acting Consul- General. 
Wednesday, February, 21st, 1877. 

Messrs. E. KRAETZER and Frepgrick Kness Assessors. 


Harkon Kirckhoff, alias Antoine Bennett, was charged with 
forging and uttering notes of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation. 

Mr F, V. Dickins appeared on behalf of the prosecution and Mr 
Kirkwoud was assigned by the Court as Counsel for the prisoner. 

Prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

Mr F. V. Dickins appeared to watch the case for the prosecu- 
tion. Mr Montague Kirkwood was assigned by the Cuurt as Counsel 
for the accused. Mr W. @. Van Ouordt, occupied a svat on the 
bench. Mr A. Rosenstand acted as Clerk of the Court. 


Sekihu Uekishi's depositions taken yesterday were read and 
confirmed. They establiehed that deponent wasa Japanese money 
changer resident at TOkid: that he did not know the accused; and 
that on the 6th instant » foreigner presented a note purporting to 
be o..e of the Hongkong and Shunghai Bunk for $500, which depon- 
ent could not change. 

The depositions of Sekimoto Tuyu, female servant of Gerhard 
Hansen, tuken yesterday by the Consul, were read and confirmed. 
Her evidence wus tothe effect that Bennett and Hansen were olten 
together in the house of the former; that Bennett was occasionally 
engaged in operations with locked dours; and that the reault: was 
that hishands were dirty: that the room in which he worked was 
pervaded by a peculiar smell; and other facts tending tu estublish 
that he was engaged in photography, 

Yo Mr. Kirkwood:—I lust suw Bennett on the 8rd or 4th of 
February, 
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The degositions of Seitoshima, a Japanese woman, servant to 
Bennett, were next rend, They were confirmatory of an intimacy 
between Bennett and Hansen, and established that the two had been 
frequently closcted together, and that they were occupied in some 
experiments or work which stained their hands with spots which 
would not wash out. 

Mr, Home Cook’s (Clerk in the Hongkong and Shanghni Bink) 
depositions were next read. They are to the eame effect as the 
evidence already adduced by the Bank in the British Consular 
Court. 

Williame’ statement, taken on the 8rd instunt, was read to and 
confirmed by him. He was then cross-examined through the Court 
by Mr. Kirkwood: 


I have been with George Hansen and Bennett in the latter's 
house. I went for no purpose: just went and came away again, 
(At Mr, Dickins’ request he was asked what he saw in the room 
he went to and where that room was, He replied thut it 
was on the upper floor: there wae only ao writing desk 
in it.) I was not in that house the day before I wae 
arrested, I duo not remember if I wns there the Sunday 
evening before, I have known Gerhard Hansen from seeing him 
in Olaueen’s house, I do not know where he lived and never 
asked, I had a long conversation with Bennett (alluded to in 
Witners’ deposition) on the subject of making money, about 
two monthe before the 6th instant, It took place in a bont 
between the Frenoh and English hatobas, Bennett told me 
that he had not the means to estublish » photographio ba- 
siness; but Hansen had promised to find the money and so 
on, at the sume time. Isaid in my statement thut I only 
knew of the forgery two or three days before the notes were tried to 
be put into circulation, I meant that that was the first I heard 
of the project after the notes were made, This was in his house. 
Bennett nlways bore o goud charuoter on board ship. I was surprised 
when he told me that he contemplated forging notes, and said I did 
not believe it. When he asked me tochunge a note I did not object. 
I was to be rewarded for changing it; but no sum wasagreed upon. 
Ido not think I have ever beenin George Hansen’s room. I know 
him from the Tennessee. He lived wit Bennett. I never talked 
about these notes with him, I never saw Gerard Hansen in George’s 
room or Bennett’s, nor have I seen the two Hansens walking together. 
Ihave been with Bennett und George Hansen walking in Japanese 
town ; but we said nothing then of the notes. Bennets told me to try 
and change the notes ata Japanese and not a Chinese house. I was 
discharged from the Nevada on the 25th of last. month, on the change 
of flag. I could not get a passage away because I had not been long 
enough in the service of the company. 


Mr Kirkwood requested that the prisoner should be asked if he 
pleaded not guilty toall the charges brought against him. This was 
done, and the prisoner answered in the affirmative. 

Mr Dichins pointed out that if the prisoner had, in the course of 
his examination in the instruction, adwitted his guilt, his confession 
must stand, unless it appeared that he had fallen into error, or the 
admission had been forced from him in dures+e. This position was 
admitted by the Court, which said it would decide what part of the 
evideace given by the accused himself was to stand, and what should 
be discarded. 

At this stage of the proceedings the Court adjourned till 2 p.m. 

On the resumption of proceedings the depositions of George Hansen 
were read to and confirmed by him. They gave in detail his con- 
nection with Bennett, and contained his admission of having received 
the notes trom the prisoner, and his tearing up those which were in 
his posso-siun when he heard of the prisoner's arrest. 


To the Court:—I never had any conversation with Gerhard Hansen 
about the notes. I did not ask Bennett where he got them: he told 
me he made them himself. I was not promised any reward for passing 
notes. I told Gerhard Hansen about the urrest of Bennett and 
Williams because he wasa friend of the prisoners. He asked me 
why they were arrested, and I suid, “ for pussing a $500 forged 
note.” I remained there about quarter of an hour, I had never 
been in Gerhard Hansen’s house before. _I firat met Gerbard Hansen 
in Peter Clausen’s. I bought distilled water for Bennett who 
suppliel me with the money and bottles. I never did any 
service for Gerard Hansen. I went to TOkid to change the 
notes because Bennett told me to go, as he said I should 
get more money there. He tuldime that the Bunk was closed 
after one o'clock. I did not know the notes were forged till 
my return from TOkid. I changed a $500 note for Gerhard Hansen 
on Saturday, the 3rd February, in Japanese town, near the Police 
Station. Gerhard Hansen was with me and told me to go into 
the shop and change it. I do not know whether it was good 
or not. I do not know why he should have asked me to 
change it. He stopped outside. I did not ask him why he 
did not go himself, nor did it strike me as strange. I 
no suspicions of him. He gave me a dollar for changing the 
note. Hetold me to get Japanese paper money. I didso. He 
gave me the note outside the money-changer’s. He called ut my house 
and took me tothe shop. I heard that he had money in the bank 
from Iennett. who told me that he, Hansen, had been long working 
in the gold mines and had plenty of money. I did not want to 
be paid for changing the note, and I did not know the notes 
were forged until Bennett tuld me so on my return from TOki0. 
When I heird that, I tore up those which romained in my pos- 
session. I told him that he had no business to do such a thing, 
and that he would get himself and others into trouble. I did not 
threaten to denounce him to the police. 

To Mr Kirkwood (through the Court) :—When I told Gerhard 
Hansen that Bennett and Williams had been arrested, he made no 
reply, In the interview, which lasted a quarter an hour, I told 
him about the conversation I had with Bennett, I do not re- 
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member that he said anything except that it was very curious, 
Bennett's servant told me the way to Hansen’s house, I had not 
been there before; but I had seen Bennett going in there, 

Yong Pow Chin, a money changer st No, 136, was examined 
and repeated part of the evidence he had given before the British 
Consul. 

Peter Gerard hHansen’s depositions taken at his firet examination 
when he claimed British protection, were rend over to him, as was (a 
letter dated the 29th instant sent by him to the Danish Consul ex- 
pressing his willingness to give any information in his power, and 
the depositions made by him on his subsequent examination. They 
state that he had money, that he lent some to Bennett for the 
purchase of photographic apparatus; that the latter borrowed 
one $500 note from him, and after many trials at length succeeded 
in getting photographic copies, They also detail his cone 
nection with Bennett, and while admitting knowledge of and 
complicity in the counterfeiting, insist that he withdrew 
from the association when Bennett announced his determination to 
try to change the eight notes manufactured, He admitted giving 
tlie note to George Hansen which the latter changed; but this was, 
he said, a good note, being the original from which the counterfeits 
were copied, 


‘The witness was asked whether he would endorse his statement 


as read, He replied that he could not give any answer before he 


had consulted his legal adviser, 
Mr Dickins pointed out that any consultation with his lawyer 


could only concern any future evidence he would have to give, and 
could not affect depositions already given, 


The witness stiill declining to endorse his depositions at present, 
the case was adjourned until toemorrow, the 22nd inst, at 10 a.m, 


in order to give the witness an opportnnity to consult his lawyer 
in the interim, 





Thursday, February, 22nd; 1877. 


The proceedings were adjourned yesterday to allow Peter Gerhard 
Hansen, who is committed for trial at H. B. M.’s Court, the oppore 


tunity of consulting his legal adviser, as he persistently declined to 
endorse his depositions until he had done so. 


On the Court resuming this morning Mr Bavier asked Peter 


Gerhard Hansen if he were ready to confirm the statements he had 
already made. 


The witness said he wished to make a statement, and permission 
being granted, he made some remarks to the effect that he had 


entered on the business of photography innocently; that he was 
not prepared to endorse the depositions. 


His Honour asked the witness if he had not said what was written 


down in the depositions which he had signed. He said he had made 


his statement; that he ha:l nothing further to say; and positively 


declined to endorse his depositions. 


In consequence of this refusal on the part of the witness, the U.S. 
Consul-General, Gen. T.B. van Buren, was requested to give evidence, 


and he stated that he was present in the Court when the confession 


of Peter Gerhard Hansen was made. He heard His Honour read 
the letter purporting to be signed by the prisoner, asking permission 
to make this confession. Ife also heard Hansen asked whether he 
had written that letter. Hestated that he had. Ile was then asked 
if he was ready to make his statement and replied that he wae. In 
order to have his statement taken down rapidly and correctly, he, 
General van Buren, volunteered to do it himself, and did take it 
down word for word as made by Hansen; and after it was finished 
he read it to him distinctly and slowly. He, Hansen, made one or 
two corrections and then signed it. His statements were made with 
very great deliberation and coolness. Before commencing to make 
them he stated that his only hesitation in making them was that he 
feared that the English Consul might be offended at his not making 
them firat in the English Court. 
His Honour asked the witness if he was ready to answer any 
uestions, to which he replied that he declined to say anything 
urther or to answer any questions. 


The evidence of Clausen was then taken, and he deposed :-—I 
know Bennett aud Gerhard Hansen and Williams. They used to come 
to my house and take their meals. Bennett came to my place after 
he left the Tennessee and asked if he could stay there, and I told 
him “yes, if he paid for his board.” He was always very steady 
and never drank to excess. All these men usually came together 
to take their meals. Several time I asked Gerhard Hansen what he 
was doing in Yokohama, and he at last got angry and told me to 
mind my own business. After Bennett had finished his meals he 
usually went away alone, but sometimes went with Gerhard Hansen. 
Hansen has never paid for Bennett’s board; and they all owe me 
money yet. It is about two months ago since Bennett came to me 


had |to board. He did not pay me when he came, but a fortnight before 


he was arrested he gave me $15, and that is all I have received 
from him. I did not know what he was doing, but he said that 
he was a photographer; and he also mentioned his intention of start- 
ing a photographic establishment, but I told him that I did not 
think it would pay as there were so many Japanese engaged iu the 
business. I knew nothing whatever of the transaction between 
Bennett and Hansen; but when he lived at No. 83 I went once or 
twice to his house. I only knew that Bennett was working for a 
Chinaman from his own statements, 

The depositions of the prisoner, which had been taken at three 
previous examinations, were then read to him. They were of a 
similar character to his statements made in the British Court, 
though the circumstances in connection with the forgery and with 
the prisoner’s previous life were more lengthily particularised. He 
acknowledged that he was not a good photographer, and that was 
the reason why he took so long to perform the operation, his ex- 
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perience in photography ending when he was fifteen years of age, as 
he then went to sea. 

The Court asked the prisoner why it was that. he had painted the 
back of the $500 note if he was only experimenting in photography 
He replied that he was poor aud had to do something for a living. 
Hansen, he snid, gave him the $15 which he paid to Peter Clausen. 
He also stated that th:t the 860 he had received from Hansen were 
for his own private use. 

Mr. Dickins wanted to suggest n couple of questions, but Mr, 
Kirkwood objected, and remarked that the prisoner’s cuse was hard 
enough against him without any suggestions being made by Mr. 
Dickins. 

The Court informed Mr. Dickins that if he wanted to ask any 
questions he would hnve to conform to the rules of the of the Court 
and put them in writing. 


The prisoner was asked if he had anything further to say, and 
replied that he had nut, except that the nots he gave to Williams 
and George Hansen they hud asked him for. He acknowledged 
that he used photographic paper at first, but Hansen objected to it 
as it was shiny, and go he got some ordinary writing prper; and the 
reason he he made the notes the same size us the original $500 note, 
was because Gerliard Hansen told him to; and he also stated that he 
never photographed anything except the bank notes in that house. 

The prisoner's Counsel put in a piece of u newspaper, on the margin 
of which wus some writing, which the prisoner stated had been 
written by Gerhard Hansen and given to him. ‘the purport of this 
document was, that if Bennett would eay at his trial) that Hunsen 
knew nothing about the bank notes, he would give him 35) dollars, 
The prisoner said that this document was given to him last Sundny 
by Hansen, through the cell window. He heard a knocking at the 
wall, and then saw Hansen’s hand protruding through the window, 
when he presented that note. He, Bennett, then wrote onn slip of paper 
refusing to agree to the request of Hansen. Hansen then wrote bick 
ngain and wanted him to return the first paper, which the prisoner 
refused to accede to. On his Honour asking where Eansen got the 
paper from to write on, the prisoner stated that it was part of o 
newspaper (Police Gazette) brought for the prisoners in the gaol to 
read on Sundays. Hansen’s and the prisoner’s cella were close 
together, and ‘it was on account of their proximity that the two were 
able to carry on the correspondence with each other. 

At this stage, the proceedings were udjourned till 2 p.m. 


On the Court resuming this afternoon, the prisoner was further 
interrogated respecting the cvrrespondence which took pluce be- 
tween him and Gerhard Hansen on Sunday. He informed the Court 
that Hansen gave him the Police Gazette to read when they were 
sweeping their cells. 

His Honour suid that during the recess at 12 o’clock he had 
visited the gaol, and it was evident from the pvsition of the two 
cells that a paper could be passed from one to the other. He also 
remarked, for the benefit of the reporters of the loca! press, that he 
had been assured by the gaoler that no such papers as tlie Police 
Gazette were permitted to be circulated among the prisoners in the 
gaol. 

David Small, gaoler, stated that it wason Saturday or Sunday 
lust thet Gerhard Hansen had been removed to the cell next to 
Bennett’s, and he thought that a paper might easily he pnssed from 
one tothe other. He further stuted that he had found the Police 
Gazette in Hansen’s cell. It was in consequence of other cells not 
being rendy that the two men had been put so close together. He 
had kept strict watch over both the prisoners and was certain they 
had had no conversntions with each other during the time they were 
exercising. No Yokoliama papers were allowed to the prisoners. 

Mr. Kirkwood rose and thanked the Court forthe very patient 
and impartial hearing that had been given to the prisoner. He 
then addressed tle Court on behalf of the prisoner at rome length. 
He maintained that the prisoner had not been proved guilty of 
committing the crime of forgery ; and that he was evidently the tool 
of Gerhard Hansen, who had used him to execute his own designs, 
and there was no doubt but what the prisoner had acted ug ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred would have done under similar circum- 
stances. He came to this country with the full determination of 
earning & honest livelihood, and had been drawn into the toils of 
Gerhard Hanson’s net. The learned gentleman reviewed the evidence 
for the prosecution, and argued that it was not sufficient to convict 
the prisoner upon. ‘Lhe witnesses were nearly ail accomplices, and, 
according to English law, the evidence of an accomplice wis worth- 
leas unless corroborated asto material facts; and such evidence if found 
to be defective in one point only, was sullicient to render, the whole 
of his testimony valueless. The learned Counsel quoted authorities 
on this point, and then called attention to discrepancies in the evidence 
of Williams and George Hansen. As for the testimony of Gerhard 
Hansen, it was evident that it was only a trumped up story, one 
word of which was not worthy of credei:ce. He compared it: with 
that of Gerhard Hansen in the Court. Ife, Mr Kirkwood, believed 
that the prisoner’s statement. was the simple unvarnished truth, and 
was in reality the only evidence against him, and that was not sufli- 
cient to convict him of the crime of forgery. ‘The learned gentleman 
coneluded his remarks by asking the Court to acquit the prisoner; 
but if the Court could not do that he hoped that the punishment 
would be the lightest the Danish law would permit. 

Mr. Dickins rose to nddress the Court for the prosecutios, but 
His Honour ruled that according to Danish Inw it was not 
allowable. 

The Court than retired to consider their verdict, and in about a 
quarter of an hour returned, when His Honour, addressing the pri- 
soner, snid: ‘We have come to the conclusion to reservo our 
judgment. However, you will be imprizo..cd, and your imprisunment 
will date from to-day.” 


The Court then rose. Ce O gl e 


IN THE KANAGAWA SAIBANSHO 
Before Asatna Kawnstr, Esq., Vice-President. 
Monday, February 19th, 1877, 
SwinNeE and Fraxeke v. Omrya Esvxr. 

This was an action to compel defendant to take immediate 
delivery, aa per contract, of 890 dozen ennforters sold by plaintiffs ; 
value $1,590. Defendant admitted the contraet, but did not wish 
to tuke delivery for nine monthe, 

This case was set down fur hearing at 10 o’clock, and both partics 
(Mr Francke representing plaintiffs) were in attendance punctually 
at that hour. His Honour took his seat on the bench at twenty 
minutes past eleven. 

At the request of the Court Mr Francke produced the written 
contract, With regard to this claim he had nothing t. aay ex- 
cept that on former oceasions he had permitted defendant several 
months in which to take delivery of yoods bought by him, but the 
time demanded in the present instunce was altogether out of the 
question. 

Defendant when asked what he had to say agninst the claim, 
pleaded hard tines and small trade, and again asked for allowance 
of time wll September for the fulfilment of this contract. He 
wis willing to pay interest on the value of the goods, 

In answer to this, Mr Francke said that defendant had pro- 
mised so often to come to terms and had been so disavreeable, 
that he could not think of allowing him such a time. A month 
and a half had been wasted ulready, 

His Honour informed defendant that he must take delivery at 
once; Defendant said he wus a little short of money at present, an 
could not take delivery for at least 50 days. 

His Honour requested plaintiff to attend at 10 o'clock this 
morning, when judgment ordering defeudant to take delivery will be 
given. 





IN THE TOKIO SAIBANSHO, 
Monday, 19th Feb., 1877. 
Before Mr, Yamamoto, Judge. 
F. Escompe & Co. versus Ito SHIMBET, 
Claim for $6,025.37. 


Mr, F. A. Cope represented the plaintiffs, defendant being 
brought up for examination by order of the Court. 

The evidence tuken at a former hearing in the Tsukidji Saitunsho 
was produced, and defendant admitted his indebtedness, but said 
that being at present confined in jail on a charge preferred against 
him by a foreign firm in Yokohama, he was unable to make any 
proporitien as to payment, During a» somewhat lengthy examina- 
tion defendant admitted that he had purchased goods from the 
plaintiffs to the extent of about $8,409, which goods were to be used 
in the construction of buildings at Echigai ard Sakura for the Azku- 
guasho, wid that he had received payment in full for all such gooda, 
but as he had many claims against him, he had only paid 2,500 ries 
to the plaintiffs and used the balance to satisfy other creditors, in- 
cluding a payment of 3,800 rios tu the firm at whose suit he is now 
in jail, He further stated that as the plaintiff had pessession of his 
stump (Za) he was unable to carry on any business transactions, and 
that the plaintiffs had previously agreed to allow the payment of 
ubove sum to extend over a period of three years from June, 
1875. Mr. Cope stated that no attempt at payment or compromise 
had been made,and he requested the Court to vive orders which he 
might rely would be complied with. The Court stated that the per- 
sonal property of Ito Shimbei lind been examined iuto, but that at 
present he fad nothing, and his only resort was to become bankrupt 
unless he could propose any terma cot payment. Mr Cope suggested 
that an order be mude to pay $1,000 in twelve months, and balance 
by instalments to be hereafter agreed on. Defendant would not 
comply with this, but, provided all prosecution was withheld for 
the term of two yenrs, he would enter into a bond to pay the full 
amount elaimed after the Japse of x further period of five yenrs, 
te. in February 1834. Also that upon signing the bond his 
stump should be returned to him. To this arrangement 
Mr. Cope was opposed und pressed for » judgment from the Court. 

His Honour said that ns the defendant had at present no means, 
the course suzgested by the defendant would be the best to adopt, 
and that the Court would communicate with Her Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Consul, Meanwhile if Mr. Cope, on behalf of the plaintiffs, 
would accept this, and would draw up a bond to the nbove effect 
and forward it to the Court at Tokid, together with the stamp of 
Ito Shimbei, the Court would obtain the defendant’s signature and 
record a verdict as ugreed upon. 





Hints TO HovsEKEEPFRS.—I dont know why we should insist on 
having all the pieces of procelain or earthenware on our table—at 
breakfast, dinner, or supper—alike. Why have everything in sets ? 
We already allow ourselves some freedom at dessert and at tea; why 
not, ladies, make a heroic strike for freedom the table round? ‘There 
never were “scts”” known till modern manufactures began to take a 
trade view of lite in all its phases. Of course there must be harmony, 
but harmony does not mean uniformity, And if the general color of our 
service is blue, or red, or yellow, a bit of either of the other colors may 
come in with the one, and no harm done. Now and then at sales, on the 
breaking up of old households, pieces of old Worcester, or Wedgwood, 
or Spode, or Devonshire, may be met witb, and if they are in good 
condition—neither nicked, nor chipped, nor cracked—they should be 
bought, always provided they are pretty, and they will make a good 
foundation to work upon. It does not do, however, in china, any more 
than in pictures. to go by names. Go by what is pretty, or rich, or 
effective, and if on turning up your tea-cup or its saucer you should tind 
a famous potter’s name written on it, thank the gods that they made you 
poetical, and gave you &)pait' of Oycs of your own for what is pretty, 
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THE TOMB OF AGAMEMNON. 
(The Mail.) 


Dr. Schliemann, writing under date Mycenz, November 25, 
continues his account of his extraordinary excavations — 

‘My excavations have yesterday and to-day had the honour of 
being visited by His Majesty the Emperor Dom Pedro IT. of Brazil. 
Coming from Corinth, His Majesty went directly up to the Acro- 
polis, and remained for two hours in my excavations, which he 
attentively examined and re-examined. The immense double 
brea circle of white slabs, within which are the three straight 

es of tombstones, and particularly the four sculptured ones, 
seemed to be of paramount interest to him, and he requested me 
to send him photographs of them to Cairo. The great gate, with 
its curious threshold, the large Cyclopean house, the three Cyclo- 
pean water conduits, and all the other monuments of prehistoric 
times, seemed also to be of very great interest to His Majesty, 
who, in visiting with me the eastern part of the Acropolis, ex- 
amined there, in its north-east angle, the well-preserved ogivelike 
passage, which passes under a right angle through the l16ft. 8in. 
thick Cyclopean wall. This ogivelike passage is perfectly like 
those of Tiryna, but difficult to be discovered, being hidden by 
the accumulation of rubbish, by a tree, and by some stones; it was 
discovered by my engineer, Mr.*Drosinos, in making the plan of 
the Acropolis; it had never come under the notice of any traveller. 
His Majesty went thence to the Treasury of Atreus, where dinner 
was served. This meal, in the midst of the mysterious, nearly 40 
centuries old underground building, seemed to please His Majesty 
exceedingly. He afterwards examined with deepest interest, in 
the village of Charvati, the large collection of prehistoric Mycenszan 
antiquities produced by my excavations, and particularly admired 
the enormous mass of differently-shaped Juno-idola, the incisions, 
and the sculptures. His Majesty went thence to Argos and 
Nauplion, called here again to-day to see once more the Mycencean 
Museum and the excavations, and returned hence by Corinth and 
Calamaki to Athens. 


‘* After the departure of His Majesty I ascended the very steep 
Mount Agios Elias, 2,500ft. high, which is situated immediately 
north of the Acropolis and crowned by an open chapel of the 
Prophet Elias. The summit forms a very small triangle, the 
eastern side of which is 35ft., the two other sides, which converge 
due west, 100ft. long. But, in spite of these small dimensions, 
the summit is surrounded by Cyclopean walls, which are on an 
average 4ft. 2in. thick, and 3ft. to 64ft. high; but masses of stones, 
which are lying alongside of them, can leave no doubt that they 
have once been much higher. The entrance, which is on the 
eastern side, is followed by a short passage; in the large stone 
which forms the threshold of the door is still visible the hole in 
which the lower hinge turned. At 16ft. to 53ft. lower are, on all 
the three sides by which the summit is accessible, 133ft. to 266ft. 
long and 5ft. thick Cyclopean walls, which are still’ now on an 
average l0ft. high, and appear to have been once much higher. 
Between the stones of all Dias walls I have been able to collect a 
large number of fragments of hand-made light-green vases with 
black ornaments, which I consider as old as the walls of Tiryns 
and Mycenx, because in the former place I found them on and 
near the a soil, in the latter only on the natural rock, in the 
recesses of the gate passage, and in the tombs. I conclude from 
this that the fortifications on Mount Agios Elias must be contem- 
poraneous with the walls of both cities, and may, perhaps, claim 
even a still higher antiquity. The question now ‘atarally arises, 
for what purpose all these fortifications have been built. The 
mount being so high and steep, and the summit so exceedingly 
small and full of abrupt or pointed rocks, between which it is even 
difficult to move, it can never have been inhabited by men, the 
more so as there is no water. Therefore, the only explanation I 
venture to give of the origin of those Cyclopean walls is that there 
must have existed on the summit a small temple of great sanctity 
and immense importance, and probably we find in the present 
cultus on the summit the name of the deity who was venerated 
there in antiquity. There is now in the south-east corner, in the 
only even and level place of the summit, a very small, open shrine, 
ony 23ft. long and 10ft. broad, dedicated to the prophet Elias, 
and the inhabitants of the surrounding villages are in the habit of 
going there on puerate in times of great drought to invoke the 
prophet to give rain. Thus it appears that the very spot has in 
antiquity been occupied by a sanctuary of the Sun-god, who had a 
celebrated cultus there, and who has given way to the prophet 
Elias, with hardly any change in the name or in the pronunciation, 


eh San-god having been originaly called Hedcos, pronounced 
08. 


‘*The four sculptured tombstones having been removed to the 
village of Charvati, in order to be sent to Athens, I excavated the 
site of them and found to my joy that I had been altogether mis- 
taken, regarding the nature of the soil below them, for what I had 
taken to be the virgin soil was, indeed, natural earth, but it had 
been brought there from another place. I first excavated the site 
of the three tombstones with the bas-reliefs representing the war- 
riors, and found there a 214ft. long and 104ft. broad quadrangular 
tomb cut out in the slope of the rock. Ata deptk of 3ft. 3in. be- 
low the place where the tombstones had stage I found a curious 
sort of a monument, consisting of two long and narrow slabs lying 
the one upon the other, and at their south end a smaller slab in an 
oblique position, as if it were to serve asa pillow. The latter 
stone had a boriler, and evidently derived from another monument, 
to which the other two slabs may likewise have helonged. Most 
probably there has once been on this tomb a large monument, or- 
namented with the three sculptured tombstones which now marked 
its site. In digging further down I found from time to time a 
small quantity ob black ashes, and in it, very frequently, some 
curious objects, either_a bone pati Srgred ote beautifully- 


green pottery, with black spiral lines. 
are the large lustrous black goblets, with a hollow foot an 


takable marks of the three funeral piles. 
had not been large and had been merely intended to consume the 





engraved eee blade, or an imitation of a gazelle-horn of bone, 
with one flat side, showing two holes, by which the object must 
have been attached to something else, or other ornaments of bone 
or small gold leaf. I collected in this way, besides many other 
curious objects, 12 buttons covered with gold blades, one of them 
as large as a five-franc piece ; the ornaments are either spiral lines, 
or that curious cross with the marks of four nails which so fre- 
quently occurs on the whorls in Ilium, and which I believe to be 
the symbol of the holy fire. All the buttons are in the form of 
our shirt buttons, but of large size. The earth was intermixed with 
numerous fragments of hand-made lustrous black, red, and light- 
Particularly interestin 


horizontal flutings in the middle ; further, the light green or yellow 
ones, with most fantastical black ornamentation ; the larger vases 


of a light red dead colour, with dark-red circles, or with two pe 
68, 


truding female breasts surrounded by circles of small black stro 

Having dug down to a depth of 104ft., I was stopped by heavy 
rain, which turned the soft earth in the tomb to mud, and I there- 
fore took out the unsculptured tombs of the second line, of which 
the one is 5ft., the other 5 1-3ft. long. In excavating around them 
I found another 11ft. broad and 21ft. long tomb, cut into the rock. 
It was entirely filled with unmixed natural earth, which had been 
brought there from another place. In adepth of 15ft. below the 
level of the rock, or of 25ft. below the former surface of the ground, 
I reached a layer of small stones, below which I found, at a distance 
of 3ft. from each other, the calcined remains of three bodies, which 
were only separated from the ground by another layer of small 
stones, and had evidently been burned simultaneously in the very 
same place where they lay; the masses of ashes of the clothes 
which had covered them and of the wood which had consumed 
them, and further, the colour of the stones themselves can leave 
no doubt in this respect. With every one of the three bodies I 
found five diadems of gold, each 194 inches long, and in the midst 


4 inches broad, but terminating at both extremities ina point. I 


further found with two of the bodies 10 (five with each) golden 
crosses in the form of laurel leafs; with the third body were onl 


four of them; each of the crosses is 74 inches long; the bread 

of the leaves is 1 2-3d inch. As well the diadems as the leafs of 
the crosses show a splendid ornamentation of impressed circles or 
spiral lines. I also found there many curious objects of a  glazy 
unknown composition ; their form is difficult to describe ; all are 


erforated, and have evidently served as ornaments of the dead. 
i further found there a number of small knives of obsidian, many 
fragments of a gilded silver vase, of which only the upper part 
was well conserved ; a rustic bronze knife, a silver cup with one 
handle, four perforated pieces of necklace (two of stone and two of 
a composition), two horned Juno idols; and, finally, many frag- 
ments of beautiful hand made pottery, among which was part of a 
vase with two tubular holes on either side for suspension with a 
string. There are also fragments of terra-cotta tripods, which are 
of rare occurrence here, nearly all the vases having a flat bottom. 
At the bottom of the sepulchre all the four walls were lined by a 
5ft. high and lft. 8in. thick wall of stones, which showed unmis- 
Evidently, the pyres 


flesh of the bodies, because the bones, and even the skulls, had 
been preserved ; but the latter had suffered so much from the 


moisture that none of them could be taken out entire.” 


‘‘ Encouraged by the success obtained in the second tomb, I took 


out the two Jarge unsculptured tombstones due south of it ; one of 
them is 6ft. 4in. long and 4ft. broad; the other 4ft. 10in. long 


and 4ft. 4in. broad. They were extremely well fastened by square 


blocks, so that they could not be got out without great efforts. 


These tombstones stood precisely 13ft. 4in. below the surface as I 
found it when I began the excavations. Two feet below the two 


tombstones, and thus 15ft. 4in. below the former surface, I found 
two =e slabs in the form of memorials, lying horizontally, and 


in the depth of 5ft. I brought to light three more slabs, the one 
lying, the other two standing. The soil consisted of black earth, 
intermixed with fragments of hand-made pottery and masses of 
small knives of obsidian. Besides a small number of J uno idols, I 
found there a solid piece of ivory, one inch high and broad, in the 
form of a beehive, having in the lower flat side a tubuler hole for a 
suspension with a thread; on the convex or globular side is an 
incised cross embellished with five gold pins, each of which has a 
small hole in the centre of its head; further, a 3in. long piece of 
wood with beautifully carved spiral lines, and two other pieces of 
wood in the form of spear-heads. In digging further down I found 
that, at a distance of 33ft. from the east side of the circular double 
parallel row of large slabs, the rock suddenly slopes fur a space of 
30ft. in length and width, under an angle of 50deg.; the perpendi- 
cular height of the slope is 164ft.; further to the west, the rock 
forms a 30ft. long and broad platform, with two sepulchres, of 
which I shall first describe the smaller one, because, at a height 
of 164ft. above it, stood the aforesaid two tombstones. This 
sepulchre is 16ft. 8in. long and 10ft. broad, and it is cut on the 
west side 2ft. 4in., on the south side, 3ft. 4in., on the east side 
7ft., and on the north side 5ft. deep into the rock. These differ- 
ent depths find their explanation in the slope and unevenness of the 
rock, scaise the bottom of the tomb 1s, of course, perfectly 
horizontal. At about 9ft. above this tomb, I discovered close to 
it, on the slope of the rock in a depth of 21ft. below the former 
surface, a number of skeletons of men, which had evidently not 
been burnt, but were so much destroyed by the moisture that none 
of the skulls could be taken out entire; the only objects I found with 
them were knives of obsidian and five very nice hand-made vases, 
two of which are of plain light yellow, the three other of light 
green colour with rude black ornaments. To the north of the 
tomb in question I brought to light two oa rocks, below 
which, at a depth of 22ft. below the surface, many Juno idols were 
founded ; also a very curious d0ft of a bidhze dagger, consisting of 
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two seperate two-edged blades, which had been soldered together 


in the midst, so that the four edges are separated from each other 
by one quarter of an inch ; both blades are 10in., the whole dagger 
is 13in. long, and the handle has evidently been inlaid with wood 
or bone, which has been fastened by three small nails. As T con- 
sidered one of the overhanging rocks particularly dangerous, I did 
all I could to keep my workmen aloof from it; however, two of 
them always returned there ; but secing that the rock had a crack 
which widened, I literally dragged the two men out, when all at 
once the rock fell and we were all three knocked down by its 
splinters, but none of us were injured. The four walls of the 
tomb which now occupies us were lined with pieces of schist of 
irregular size, which were joined with clay, and formed a 5ft. high 
and 33ft. broad slanting wall. I found in this mausoleum the 
mortal remains of three Talies: which, like the former tomb, were 
covered with a layer of pebble stones and reposed on another layer 
of similar stones, on which the funeral piles had been dressed ; 
this last layer of stone lay on the bottom of the tomb, which was 
30ft. below the surface of the mount. Precisely as in the former 
tomb, all the three bodies had been burnt simultaneously, but se- 
parately, and at equal distances from each other. This was proved 
as well by the evident marks of the fire on the pebble stones below 
and around every one of the bodies, as by the marks of the fire 
and smoke on the walls to right and left, and by the masses of 
wood ashes which lay on and around the corpses. The bodies were 
literally overwhelmed with jewels, all of which bore evident signs 
of the fire and smoke to which they had been exposed on the 
funeral piles. 

As the different jewels were distributed nearly in equal propor- 
tions among the three ladies, I think it superfluous to state here 
the objects found with each of them, and will give only a register 
of what I collected on the three bodies conjointly :—12 golden 
crowns ; 10 golden diadems, in two of which is still preserved part 
of the skull; one gigantic golden crown, 2ft. lin. long and 1lin. 
broad, with 30 large leaves—this crown gives us, perhaps, a speci- 


men of an Homeric oreupa ; 250 round gold leaves ; two large, 
splendidly-ornamented golden vases; one large, splendidly-orna- 
mented golden goblet ; three small, splendidly-ornamented golden 
vessels ; two large, splendidly-ornamented golden breast ornaments, 
in form of wreaths or garlands ; two flat pieces of gold, represent- 
ing houses with towers, on each of which a pigeon is sitting ; six 
golden butterflies for suspension ; seven flat pieces of gold, repre- 
senting two lions standing on their hind legs opposite each other ; 
11 flat pieces of gold, representing two swans standing opposite 
each other; one woman of gold, holding one pigeon; two women 
of gold, with long gowns ; four lions of gold; one cross of gold ; 
ten Cire earrings, with pendants ; six golden earrings without 
pendants ; one ear-pendant of a precious red stone, on which are 
Incised two warriors fighting together; 12 plain ear-pendants ; 
three perforated, quadrangular pieces of gold, which evidently 
belonged to a necklace—the one shows Hercules killing the Ne- 
mean lion, the second represents merely a lion, and the third 
shows two warriors fighting together with lances (though in a 
very archaic style—all these engravings are masterly execution) ; 
one perforated precious red stone, with an incision representing & 
stag turning his head ; one long necklace of amber; ten flat pieces 
of gold, representing scarabees, which are, however, altogether 
different from those of ancient Egypt; seven small golden wheels 
with four spokes, which form a cross; nine flat pieces of gold, re- 
presenting poppies ; six large and very curious golden ornaments, 
almost in form of earrings, which have probably served to hold 
together hairlocks or tresses ; 16 most curious golden pieces of a 
necklace, each of which is composed of a one-inch long tube, on 
either side of which are three or four small disks, each of these is 
composed of 12 circles of filigrane work; one enormous golden 


breast pin, (7op7n), representing a woman stretching out her 
arms to the right and left, on her head is a large crown, with three 
flowers ; two sceptres of silver, with handles formed by beautiful 


balls of rock-crystal ; one silver vase ; four large kettles (Aej3n TES) 
of bronze ; four bronze boxes, each Qin. long, 64in. broad, and 
open on one of the two small sides. All these boxes had been 

ed with wood, which had become charred on the funeral pile, 
and had been fastened in the boxes with long bronze nails, which 
still now exist. It is impossible to explain the existence in the 
tomb of these curious boxes filled with wood. Was it, perhaps, 
sandal-wood to perfume the tomb while the funeral pile was burning ? 
But if so, why put it into the boxes and fasten it with nails? 
There was found in this tomb some hand-made pottery, witb 
beautiful painted ornaments. I will here only mention a can with 
one handle, which shows, on a light ycllow dead ground, six leaves 
and eight circles painted with dark-red colour. It would be al- 
together a vain attempt on my part to try to convey to the reader 

y afaint idea of the splendid ornamentation of all the above 
jewels of gold. Nowhere can I discover a space as large as a quar- 
ter of an inch which is not ornamented. There are a thousand 
different sorts of spiral or circular ornamentation. 

‘*Encouraged by my success, I resolved upon excavating the 
whole remaing space within the great parallel circle of slabs, and 
my attention was particularly directed to the spot immediatcly 
west of the last excavated sepulchre, although the site was marked 
by no tombstone. But, in variance with the colour of the soil else- 
where, I found here only black earth, which—already in a depth 
of 15ft.—was intermixed with nothing else than hand-made pottery, 
which showed that the site had not been disturbed since a high 
antiquity, and increased my hopes of making there an interesting 
discovery. Atadepth of 20ft. below the former surface of the 
mount | struck an almost circular cyclopean masonry, with a large 
round opening in form of a well; it was 4ft. high, and measured 
7ft. from north to south and 5}ft. from cast to west. I at once 
recognized in this curious monument a primitive altar for funeral 


rites, aud was strengthened in this belie | two 2ft, 9in. long and 
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Ift. Gin. broad slabs, in the form of tombstones, and a short column, 
which lay in a horizontal position below the altar, and which, in 
my opinion, must have once been erected on the spot to mark the 
site of a sepulebre. Fragments of beautiful hand-made pottery and 
knives of aeiliai continued to be the only objects of human in- 
dustry ] met with. At last, ina depth of 264ft., and at a distance 
of only 4ft. 7in. from the last described tomb, I found a 24ft. long, 
184ft. broad sepulchre, which had been cut on its west side 6ft., on 
the north side l0ft., on the south side 8ft., and on the east side 
G4ft. deep into the rock, and its bottom is 33ft. below the former 
surface of the mount. It deserves particular notice that the above 
funeral altar marked precisely the centre of this tomb, and thus 
there can be no doubt that it had been erected in honour of those 
whose mortal remains reposed in it. 


‘ Along all the four sides of this tomb’s bottom was, on a founda- 
tion of large common stones, a 7ft. 8in. high slanting wall of large 
pieces of schist, of irregular form, which had been joined with clay; 
this wall protruded 4ft., and thus diminished considerably the size 
of the sepulchre. Asin the two other tombs, the tomb was covered 
with a layer of pebblestones on which, in about equal distannce 
from each other, lay the bodies of tive men; three of them were 
lying with the head to the east and the feet to the west ; the two 
others were lying with the head to the north and the feet to the 
south. The bodies had evidently been burnt on the very spot on 
which each rested; this was shown as well by the masses of the 
ashes on and around each corpse as by the marks of the tire on the 
pebblestones and on the wall of schist. The five bodies were li- 
terally overloaded with jewels, all of which as in the other tombs 
—show unequivocal marks of the funeral piles. Here as well aa 
in the other sepulchres I have noticed that, for a reason unknown 
to me, the burnt bodies with their golden ornaments had been 
covered with a 3in. to 4in. thick layer of clay, and on this rested 
the second layer of pebblestones. Until about lft. above this up- 
per layer of pebblestones the work of the excavation is not difficult 
to me, for 1 have merely to direct my workmen to dig here or 
there. But from that point we—Mrs. Schliemann and I—have to 
do the work ourselves; the task so exceedingly difficult and pain- 
ful, particularly in the present rainy weather, for we cannot di 
otherwise than on our knees and cutting with our knives the oath 
and stones carefully away, so as not tu injure or let escape any of 
the gold ornaments. Beyinning the excavation of the lower strata 
of this tomb from the south side, I at once struck five large 


bronze vessels (A«/377ES ), in one of which were exactly 100 very 
large and smaller buttons of bone covered with blades of 
gold, on which are engraved beautiful spiral ornaments, or 
the symbolic sign of the holy fire. Close to the same vessel I 
found a cowhead of bronze, plated with silver; the mouth is 
gilded : it bas on its front a splendidly ornamented golden sun, of 
2 1-5in. in diameter, and on its head two long golden horns ; in the 
middle of the head is a hole, which may have served for tlowers. 
There can be no doubt that this head was intended to represent 
the goddess Hera (Juno), the patron deity of Mycenw. In further 
excavating from east to west I struck a heap of more than 20 bronze 
swords and many lances; most of the former had had wooden 
sheaths and handles inlaid with wood, of which plenty of remnants 
could: been seen. <All along and in the heap of swords I found a 
large quantity of splendidly ornamented round blades of gold, 
with remnants of flat round pieces of bone, which had once, in 
uninterrupted series, adorned both sides of the swordsheaths ; the 
smallest at the opposite extremity, the wooden handles of the 
swords had likewise been ormented with richly ingraved large 
round blades ; the remaining space had been studded with gold 
pins, and large gold nails can be seen in the large alabaster or 
wooden handle buttons of the swords. On and arround the swords 
and the remnants of the sheaths could be seen a yvreat deal of fine 
gold dust, which can leave no doubt that the handles and sheaths 
had also been gilded. Some of the lance shafts seemed to be well 
conserved, but they crumbled away when exposed to the air. 
Unfortunately, the skulls of the five bodies were in such a state 
of decomposition that none of them could be saved ; three of them 
—the two which were turned to the north and one of those turned 
to the east—had tle head covered with large massive golden masks, 
in one of these has remained a large part of the skull it covered. 
All the three masks are made with marvellous art, and one fancies 
one can see there all the hairs of the eyebrows and whiskers. 
Each mask shows so widely different a physiognomy from the 
others, and so altogether different from the ideal types of the 
statues of gods and heroes, that there can be no doubt that every 
one of them faitbfully represents the likeness of the deceased hero 
whose face it covered. Were it not so, all the masks would show 
the very same ideal type. One of the masks shows a small mouth, a 
long nose, large eyes, and a large head ; another a very large 
mouth, nose, and head ; the third a small head, mouth, and nose. 
In ee former the greater part of the skull of the deceased is pre- 
serve 





A MisconxcrrtTion.—An amusing misunderstanding was the cause 
of Mr Haweis’ church in Westmoreland Street, Portland Place, 
London, being crammed to overflowing on Sunday night. He had 
given out on the previous day the subject of his sermon for that 
evoning, and was understood to say it would be the ‘ Sanitary 
Aspects of Hell.” Nothing more was needed to attract churchgoers ; 
but meanwhile the story had reached the rev. gentleman’s ears, and 
on mounting the pulpit he suid, before anything else—'' I fenr some 
misconception has got abroal as to the subject of my discourse this 
evening, the result of which has been to incommode very considera- 
bly the regular attendants at this church. Iam understood to have 
given notice uf a sermon on the ‘Sanitary Aspects of Hell.’ I know 
nothing about hell. What I wish to speak to you about aro the 
‘Sanitary Aspects of Llealth.’” 
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White to ply and mate in 3 moves ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
SoLtTIon or Mr. KLETTr’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
White. Black. JAPAN. 
1.—Q. to K. R.’s sq. 1.—P. to Q.’s 6th. 
2.—P. to K. B.’s 4th. 2.—K. takes Kt. 
3.—P. to K. Kt.’s 3rd, 7 
dis. checkmate. GENERAL M EETING of the Society will 


— take place 
Correct answers received from W.B.M., and W.H.S., Tokid, 


wali: 2. Yokohama, On Wednesday, the 28th instant, 





Another slight affair between Mr. SraunTon andan AMATEUR. at 4.30 P.M, 
“(French lame.) ae a ‘ _s 

BLACK (Mr. S.) wWHite(Amateur.) nLAcK (Mr. S.) wiite(Amateur )| In the Society 8 Rooms, Kaisei Gakko, Tokio, 
LPtoK4th  PtoK 8rd ‘11. P takes Q B P Castles The following Paper will be read :— 

2. KKttoK B3rd Q Kt to Q B 3rd)12. OKttoQ B3rd P takes P ee 

.PtoQ4th PtoQith 13. QtakesP PtoQKt4th “A SUMMARY OF THE JAPANESE PenaL Copk,”’ 
4. Pte K 5th PtoQ R3rd ‘H.QtoK 2nd _ B takes P eae er orf 1, E: H.B.M. L 
&BKBtoQ ard KttoQ Kt Sth |15. B takes Kt P takes B "Ve ON STOLE Sey egation. 
6. Castles P to Q B 4th l6.Q@ Kt to K4th K B to K 2nd HERR 2nd ik ebr uar Y, 1877 ° td 


7.QBtoK Kt5th P to K B ard 7. kK RtoQsq QtoQ Kt 3rd 
8. P takes P K Kt takes P [Ik.Q R to Q Bsq QBtoQ Kt zad | — aad 
%PwQB4ith QKttakesB {I9%. Kt to Q 6th P toK ith (a) 


W.Qukes Kt KBtoK 2nd |20. Kt to KB 5th Yokohama General Cham- 
And White surrendered, 
ber of Commerce. 





(a) The youngest practitioner will perceive that if White had taken 
the Kt he must have lost his Bishop and a Pawn in return. 


——- NOTICE. 


Wav eijs pea eee HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 4] 
-p ’ » eon ” “ ININU s ‘ “ive VF v of the 
LAGPELENR 20 SRR SNA, OE AB [YOKOHAMA GENERAL CHAMBER Of 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. COMMERCE, is appointed to be held at the rooms of 
London, 12th February. | the Chamber, No. 61, 
All negociations for peace are at present suspended ; 


lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury both firmly protest On Friday, March 2nd, 


against any coercion being used towards Turkey. 





The Chinese Embassy attended the opening of AT 2.80 P.M., 
Parliament. 
Obituary.— James Merry. For the purpose of receiving the Annual Report ; elect- 
London, 8th Febraary ing officers for the ensuing year, and for Geueral Business. 
A Sha iy By Order 
DISMISSAL OF THE GRAND VIZIER OF TURKRY. * j ’ ; 
The Sultan has dismissed the Grand Vizier Midhat G. K. DINSDALE, 
Pasha from his post, aud has ap poreed KHdben Pasha to Secretary. 


Yokohama, February 22, 1877. Iw. 


kucceed him. 





OPENING OF PARLIAMENT.—THE QUMEN’S SPEFCH. 


mera was opened by Her Majesty the Queen in NOW _READY. 


In her Speech from the Throne, Her Majesty said 
throughout the sittings of the Conference at Constanti- 
Nople England’s object had been to maintain the peace of dl 4 li ai + { 'y, 
Europe, and obtain the better Government of the Provinces ie al es’ u CC 0] 
Without infringing on the imtegrity of Turkey. 

While regretting that the proposals of the Great 


. 2 ‘¢ . 
Powers were rejected by the Porte, the Speech expresses | Of the Otfice of this Paper. 
hopes that an honourable peace may be concluded, 


Can be procured at Messrs. PS Fk. Wetmore & Co.’s 


The Speech also refers to the assumption of the title 
of Kmpress, the Indian famine, and the administration PRICH 2 DOLDARS. 
of the Cylonies. Yokohama, January 27, 1877, tf, 


ritized hy Original from 
aia by (5OC gle UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—General dulness continnes to prevail in our market ; the outbreak of 
an insurrection, combined with a great scarcity of Mexican Dollars, are further increasing the difficulties in the 
Import trade, which is already in a sufficiently bad position. ‘There are general complaiuts made about the ex- 
treme slowness in the clearances of old contracts, Of Yarns only 16/24 Lave been saleable to a small extent; 
prices are again lower. For Shirtings there was a slight enquiry, but offers being at the lowest quotations, 
most of them did not lead to business. 7’. Cloths and White Shirtings are neglected ; Velvets have further 
declined, but of Drills some small sales are reported. 


Grey Shirtings :— 
7 


Ibs. 384 yde. 89 in. per pee... $1.85 to $1.65 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 884 sde. $4 in. » ee 1.50 to 2.20 | 60 10 64 reed 40 vde 85 in. per pee. wee 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs. 4 to 84 Ibe. iy » 89in. » es 160 to 280) Vurkey Reds 24 sda. 40 in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib... 0.65 to 0 87% 
9 Ibe. » 44in. si eo» 1.90 ie 240; Blnck Velvets ie vee tee eee 7.00 to 800 
T. Cloth 7lbs. ys » 82in, » eo 140 to 1665] Knuglish Drille 15 the. 40 yde, 80 i i, es eee eee 2.66 to 2 65 
a 6lbs. 24 , 82in.  ,, wo 1.10 to 125 | Snffuchelnes 12 yde, 48in.... 4. «. 1.70 to 2.15 
Yarns.— 


No 16 t0 24 ... ose coe coe eee por picul,..$28 00 to 82.00 No. 8810 42, uee nee eee Per pic... $35.00 t 0 88.00 
No. ZB to BZ ... ee cee cee ene per picul...§30.60 to 34.00 Reverse Twist ees ee 16-24 ass ” eee 

Woollens.—The alarming news which has reached us from the South of the actual commencement of 
hostilities between the Government troops and the rebels, has brought business to a complete standstill, and 
quotations, therefore, are entirely nominal. 


Plain Orleans... ... .. 40—42 yds. 832in. ... £75 to 6.75 Figured Mousselinede Laine ...80 sda. 380in... 0.26 to 0.80 


Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.25 Multicolored “ 30 yds. 80 in... (.80 to 0.86 
Shimagoro —.... vee ee 80 yde. 30 in. ... 4.00 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or fancy , . 8 in. tv 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Oloth ... ... .. —80 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.81 Presidents woe cee =e BS in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Oamlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yde. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots weds Shake <¥e 64 i in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Camlets Asstd. eos cee 66—58 yo. 31 in. ...16 60 to 17.60 Union ‘as . .. 54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 


Lastings,Japan... ... ... 22—80 yds, 82 in. .,.12.00 to 18.00 | Blunkets, ecarlet & green. 6 to 8 Ibe... perlb ... 089 to 0.45 
Plain Moueseline de Laine —80 yds. 80 in. ... 0.16 to 0.18 


Sugar.—There has been a further advance with an active demand. At the close Formosa kinds are 
slightly weak, but white kinds strong. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag ... «. «. per picul... $4.80 ( China No. 4 Kook-fuh  ...) 2... peor picul...$5 60 fo $6.10 
» in basket ... seo ove sia. sddes $4.10 | » No.6 Kong-fun ... se cee gy woe $4 BO to $5.60 
Taiwanfoo i in bag. Cet ee 99 eee $4. 16 ” No. 6 K-pvok eee eee eee coe ” $4.40 to $4.80 

do. in basket... ...  s ” $4.00 Swatow Brown 2... 1... see see eee oy. eas $3.50 

China No. l Ping: fah eee ooe “ 9? see ‘$7. 60 to $7. 80 | Dnitong cee eee eee aoe eee eee 3) $3. 70 


» No.2 Ching-pak _... » ee $6.90 to $7.40 Jnpan Rice ea) ae’. hack. Seal! Whe r "$3. 05 to $2.274 
» No.3 Ke-pak ... «. *9 «- $6.20 to$6.80 . Kerosene Oil 2...) 62. ce cue lee » 9450 nominal. 


Kerosene Oil is nominally quoted at $4.50, with a very quiet market. 


EXPORTS. 


Siltk,—The price quoted by a telegram dated 19th instant for good No. 2 Hanks was fr. 75. Whether it 
has fallen so much lower as is now cur rently reported or not, there remains the fact that the value of Silk at 
home is declining fast. If, as we believe it to be the case, tiie decline chiefly comes from consumption having 
disappointed the hopes of the manufacturing trade, its cause is a very deep seated one indeed. 

During the past week transactions have been so small and prices so irregular, that, on the under- 
standing that they are quite nominal, we have to leave our last quotations unchanged. 

Settlements since the 9th instant are 150 bales of Hanks, 50 of Filatures and 50 of Oshius, leaving a 
stock of about 1,900 bales. 


Hanks.—Best No. land 2... sa ve son ehe bes — ... $760 to $780 
» Good No. 2 vs es sas Ms ste ve ch ... $720 to $750 
si Medium No. 24 ae Siva a iat rr Sea ns ... $680 to $710 
» Common No.8 ‘¥ ‘a ‘ie ‘sa ies i we ... $630 to £660 
eo Inferior No. 4and 6... aus sts od Su _ a ... $570 to $600 

Oshiu.— Best en ies ron ‘ies ice _ 5a ... $690 to $710 


Medium to Good... wie oe ie wes ie ai es ... $650 to $680 
Hamateki l and 2 ... sie ras ‘aie ‘ak ae tog sae ts »e. $500 to $520 


8 and 4 ... ii Us, on i ea oe on sia .»- $460 to $480 
Kakeda.—Best sak Se is he ses ae 3 saa és ... $780 to $800 
Medium to Good a ane - a oe ea, sea . $720 to $760 
Filature Silk sie ea ave av bes con we» $820 to $965 


Tea.—Rather more business has been done in Tea during ihe past vosk holders being more prepared to 
meet buyers’ ideas, and prices have consequently ruled easier. Settlements amount to 1,000 piculs, comprising 
in most part Teas from $22 downwards. Arrivals have been very limited, and stocks to hand almost nominal. 

The sailing vessel Coulnakyle with a large proportion of her cargo on board, had despatch from this fur 
Kobe, to fill up there, on the 23rd instant, the rate of freight being £2.12 6. 

To-day’s quotations close as under, the market decidedly weak and prices nearly nominal. 

Common ae nee vee ee wens wee eee $8.00 to 11.00 Fine ote ee cee ote ae cee ave ee 28 to $27 
Good Common ... so cee vee wee vee Seve 12.00 to 1400 Finest see tee nee nee eee nee nee ote UNO: 
Medium =o. sse sue ee wee vee wee eee 15.00 to 17.00 OWioiee! sieges. sce: aaa Spe eee. ee ominal, 
Good Medinm ...  ... oo se oe we vee 18.00 to 21.00 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—Sterling rates have remained pretty steady throughout the past week, notwithstanding 
the advices received of lower rates in China. The demand for Bank Bills is almost nil, and there i is but little 
Private Paper offering. 


Rates close ae follows :— ' On Suananat—Rank aight ....c...ccccceseeecenees 74 
STRKLING —Bank 6 months’ sight............000. 48. 24d. ! Private JO) days sight... Sectvee. 20 
i Bank Bille on demand........0. «. 4s. 1d. Oi Now Lork— Paik Mille. on. deananiley cc. 99 
Private 6 monthe’ ep he Lebaswee we 48. 284. @ 2? “ 30 dave sight Private....ce ee TE 
On  Pants—Bank Sight .. secedéree: OSLER Ox San Francieco—Bonk Bills on demand...... 994 
‘i Bank 6 monthe’ wight. seaee O27 ‘ 30 duys eight Private.. ..... 102 
Private 6 ms. sight. ....-.......... 6.34 [i SRG RNEE -cchsasen iodah adver ante eines aieedeetendias areas 410 
Or llonaxone—Bank Bight ...... cc cceceees wee Par. fi Mata del On) ceesaaNeed oes ceaactesbear sonia tay ccna s Rd 
‘i Private 10 daye’ sight...........00. 1% dis. 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 

































































a D 
Dats.| Surp’s Name. CAPTAIN. Frae & Rig. oo WHERE FROM. Lert CaRrao. CONSIGNEES. 
aah Port. 
Feb. 18} Sumida Maru Gorlach Japanese str. 896 | Hakodate Feb. 16) Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 19] Menzaleh Pasqualini French: str. 1503 | Hongkong Feb. 11) Maile, &e. M. M. Co. 
» 19} Christine Wildfang German bg. 542 | Cardiff Sept. 21; Coal M. M. Co. 
» 19] Genkai Maru Hussey Japanese str, 1917 | Kobe Feb. 17! General M. B. Co. 
» 21] Jylland Lamb Danish brig 267 | Takao [Feb. 6; Sugar Chinese 
» 22| Nagoya Maru Conner Jupanese str. | 1914 | Shanghai & ports;Feb. 15! Maile, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 28 | Sanda Reeves British str. 1704 | Hongkong IFeb, 15) Mails. &e. P. & O. Co." 
DHEPARTURES. 
Dare. Surp’s NaMeE, | CAPTAIN. Frage & Rio. aint DESTINATION, CarQ@v. DEgsPATCHED BY 
Feb. 17} Benarty Potter British str. 1120 | Kobe General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 18} Harriet Armitage | Mailler British bq. 233 | Nayosuki Ballast The Captain 
» 20] Malacca Edmond British etr. 1709 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | P. & O. Co. 
» 20| Suikio Maru Vroom Japanese str. | 2145 | Shanghai & ports Maile, &c. M. B. Co. 
», 21} Sumida Maru Gorlach Jupanese str. 898 | Kobe Troops Government 
» 22] Galley of Lorne M Donald British str. 1380 | hobe General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
»y 23} Coulnakyle Gordon British ship 579 | Kobe General L. Kniffler & Co. 
» 28) Genkai Maru Hussey Jupunese etr. | 1917 | Kobe Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
Vessels tn Barbour. 
NaME. | Captain. | FLaa ann Ric. tose. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Courier §= | desese Russian stenmer | 495 | IInkodute | aaa Wilkin & Robison. 
Maasilin Harvey British stesmer ! 1083 |} Hongkong = | aa, P. & O. Co. 
Menzaleh Pasqualini | French steamer | 1503 | Hongkong Feb 19 | M.M. Co. 
Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese steamer, 1914 | Shanghai & ports Keb. 22 | M. B. Co, 
Sex Guil Symons British tugboat | 37 | Nagnsnki | ae Lane, Crawford & Co. 
Sunda Reeves British steamer | 1704 | Hongkong Feb. 23 | P. & O. Co. 
Tanuis | Reynier Fre, ch steamer | 1735 ; Honpkong Feb. 2; M. M. Co. Hongkong 
SAILING SHIPS | | | 
Alerta Talbot British schooner , 229! Takao Feb. 2 ° Hudson & Co. S'gawa forAmoy 
Annie W. Weston Wineor Am. barque 740 ; Cardiff Feb. 12 | M. M. Co. 
Aln atia Blanchard | Am. 3-m. echo. 387 | Nagnsaki Feb, 14 Ed. Vischer & Co. 
Caroline | Miller Danish schooner 648 | Kurile Jelands | ow... | Clnussen 
Christine | Wildfang Geaman barque , 542 Cardiff Feb. 19 M. M. Co. 
Jupiter | dolingon Russinn schooner, 20, Kurile Islan’s | ow... : Chinese 
Jviland | Laube German brig ! 267 | Takao ' Feb, 21 |! Chinese 
Lottie Ostersen Russian schooner, 25 , North Pacific Won. donee ' Captain 
Mary Jane | Brinkmeier | American sehr. | 159 | Keb, Feb. 13 | E. C. Kirby & Co. 
Otto Adameen German brig © 23000 Takao Feb. 13  Jnurdine, Matheson & Co. 
Roving Sailor Bryant Hritish bargue 460 Sydney Feb. 2 Walsh, Mall & Co. S'gawa forAmoy 
Tartar Keamann Ain. 3-mm. achr. 256 | Llongkong Feb. 18 | Grosser & Co 
Vessels of Gar in Port. 
NaMr. exe, Tons. owes DESCRIPTION. COMMANDER. 
RRITISH—Hart ... 0 oe seat a 581 | isi Gun-veesel Commander Royse 
AMERICA N—Alert... sia sua] 4 | 5-40 | ses Sloop Commander J. D. Marvin. 
PASSENGERS. CARGO. 
Per Steamship Bfenzalek from Hongkong. Messrs. Ullmansa | Per Steam-ehip Malacca for Hongkong, 
Sura, and Boissand. Silk fur England ... sec ae «es 132 bales 
Per Steam-ship Ma’acca for Hongkong:—Mies Gray, and Mr. H. | France... sis asa =a a 8 % 
Woollett ; and 1 Chinaman in the s'ecrage. | ae 
er Steamship Saikio Maru for Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Total... Sas er ..- 140 bales 
Hlies and infant, Mr. aud Mra. Ro M. Brown. Mra. Ishiknwa, Lieut. | PerSteam ship Satkio Maru for Shanghai and ports — 
Hiyashi, I J.N . Messrs. Hiraya, Kuroda, Kato, ‘Takashima. Nore, Trensure re %, “un oa w- yen 36,853.71 
Yamada, Nichishima, Sasnki, Watunabi, fL 0 Ruiffler, © D Moss, Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and ports.— 
Okauehi, Kuroda, Kikuda, 19 Police Officers, and 2-5 Military Officers. Treasure tne was ai $185,000 
Per Steam-ship Vagoya Muru from Shanghaiand ports:—Rerd. 8. - ace site 8 oe ous we yen 4,100 
L. Hort, Mrs Hoyt and 4 children, Mrs Myers and 2 children, Mrs 
Carruthers, Miss Shimadzu, Captain Bridzeford, RoM.A., Gaptatn ~~" eee 
Brown. Dr Sibuad, Messrs Jolin Robertsor, Duplaquet P. Bouree, ap : 
Kempermann, Hoggan. Hivgikata, Onishi, Siki, Suda, Maruta, Kawa- REPORTS. . 
be; and 3 Europeans, 3 Chinese and 151 Japanese in the stcerage. | The Venzaleh reports severe weather during the entire passage. 
Per Steum-ship Sunda from Hongkong.—Mr. Cox and Mrs) Tue Sunda reports very heavy weather after leaving Hongkong and 


Schruub; and 4 Chinese on deck. up to the coust of Japan. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 
WILDEN WORKS, 
STOURPORT, HNGLAND. 


SHEET IRON, 


BRANDED 
‘* BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND ** SEVERN.” 


TIN PLATES, 


BRANDED EP WB” “witpeW,”* “UNICORN,” 
“*ARLEY i,” “* STOUR.” 








Stamping Sheets, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 
and Close Annealed. 





Export Agents— 


Brooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 
January 13, 1877. 52ins. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purist articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium nor any deleterious drug, therefore the moxt delicate can 
take them with perfect confidence. ‘Their beneficial effect is speedy 
and certain. This old unfailing family remedy is duily recommended 
‘by the most eminent Physicians for the cure of 

COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 

KEATING’S COUGH LONZENGES are prepared by THomas 
Keratine, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sold by all Chemists, 
in bottles. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 

and tuste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 

the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 

It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for children. Sold in Lottles by all Chemists. 


CAUTION.—-4f® The public are requested 


to observe that all the above preparations bear /(*, 
the Trade Mark as herein shown. THOMAS). | 
KEATING, LONDON, EXPORT CHEMIST \ 
AND DRUGGIST. Indents for pure Drug 
and Chemicals carefully executed. 


September 30, 1876. 


CAUTION. 
J, & F. MARTELL’S BRANDY, 





26ins. 





It having come to our knowledge that spurious imitations arc 
mported, Consumers should be careful to see that they obtain the 
genuine article with our Brand, which is to be had of all respectable 
Dealers. Agents: Matthew Clark & Sons, 72, Great Tower Stree! 
London, 

MARTELL & Co. 


March 4, 1876 52 ins 


iaitzed by Google 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROADWELL'S 


BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR -¢) APAN. 


CAUTION. 


BAH oe WO.’ S ABS. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE JAPANESE 
COVERNMENT. 











d. w. & m. 





ee 


TRANSLATION. 

“The Bri.ish Authorities have complained that certain parties in 
this Country have been imitating the Trade Mark of Messrs. Bass 
& Co,, a firm of Brewers in the English capital and selling Beer so 
labelled. The manufacture of Beer is not prohibited in this country, 
but it is wrong, according to Commercial law, to imitate Trade 
Murks, 

“ Henceforward, therefore, persons whose business is Brewing Beer 
must apply fur Licexses, and send in a specimen of Trade Mark not 
likely to be confused with others. 

“The above to be universally notified. 

“9th Month, 1871. (Signed) 

“TOKEL FU.” 


In c nsequence of extensive forgeries of our Labels and Trade 
Mark having come to our knowledge, the attention of the public is 
called to the above PROCLAMATION, 

We, therefore, CAUTLON all persons against either selling or 
purchasing as ote manufacture, beer, whether in bottle or in cask, 
bearing such forged and fraudulent Labels, Capsules or Trade Mark. 


BASS & Co., 
London, and Burton-on-Trent, 





REFERRING TO TUE ABOVE. 


CAMERON & SAUNDERS, 


AGENTS TO BASS & CO., 
INTIMATE THAT ALL 


Bass’s Pale Ale sold by them in bottle has 

Messrs. Bass’s Label, Cameron & Saunders’ 

Green Caution Label and Capsule affixed to 

each bottle; and that all three bear Messrs. 

Bass & Co.’s Signature and Trade Mark (a 
Red Triangle) 


AND ALSO THE WORDS, 


“Cameron & Saunders, London.” 
March 4, 1876 1-f. 13 ings. 








A STHMA AND 


— —— 





HRONIC BRONCHITIS. 

The most effectual remedy will be found to be 
ATURA TATULA, 
: prepared in all forms, for smoking and inhalation, 
ry 
wAVORY & MOORE, 

143, New Bond-street, London, and sold by them 

aud all Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 

June 24, 1876, lf. 26ins, 
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The Best Ploughs in the World. 








J. & F. HOWARD, 


Britannia Iron Works, 


BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SINGLE PLOUGHS, HARROWS, 
DOUBLE PLOUCHS, HORSE RAKES, 
TRIPLE PLOUCHS, HAYMAKERS, 
QUADRUPLE PLOUCGHS, MOWERS, 
AMERICAN PLOUCHS, REAPERS, 
SWEDISH PLOUCHS, | ROLLERS, 

ALSO, 


STEAM PLOUGHING AND CULTIVATING MACHINERY. 





For many years J. and F. Howarp have shipped large numbers of Implements and Machines 
to all parts of the World. From their extensive experience they are fully acquainted with the 
requirements of all countries and they have always kept in view the importance of strength as 
well as simplicity, J. & F. Howarp use only the BEST MATERIALS, and as far as possible 
WROUGHT IRON OR STEEL, so as to reduce to a minimum the risk of breakages, which involve 
serious loss, especially where repairs are difficult to execute. Their Implements and Machines 
are not only strongly and substantially made, but are constructed so as to take to pieces for 
packing in the smallest compass, and they are so simply arranged as to leave no difficulty in 
putting them together. | | 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free on application to 


JI. & KF. HOWARD, 
BRITANNIA IRON WORKS BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


Yokohama, January'43, 1873.0 gle §2ins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


“BILLIARD TABLES. CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


|CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 
THURSTON & Oo, 


Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 
CATHRHRINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
And at LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER, 


BILLIARD TABLE 


\YRANGK MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
Rilliard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 


MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters, 
By APPOINTMENT TO 





















POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SABDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOCKS, 
PURK SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TIN?, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
FRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUNAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, © 
LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





H. R. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, &c., &c. 


Established 1814. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW BILLIARD BALL, 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IVORY; 
DOES NOT ORACK OR OHIP. 


——————— 


MADRAS—Messrs. MCDOWELL & Co. 

CALCUTTA—Messrs. MACKENZIE, LyaLu & Co. 

SHANGHAI—Messrs. Haut & ‘HOLTZ. 
Yokonama, August 12, 1876. 52ins. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vie SUEZ CANAI,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLOMAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catnlogue and Out- 
Atting List, 60 pages; sent post free. containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
‘Gontractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements 


PATTERNS FREE. 


dies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
"'Bipbous, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &C. 





Bresh supplies of the above and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 


attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tine. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


June 19, 1876. 12ms. 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Prxsoss sulfering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
for all.” ‘The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 


{ 1 Hi ts u d 

belly re a ita aia Soni 8, in his work entitled ‘Ihe Nile ‘Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
“Trodmongéty, ‘Ales and Beers, “ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I wae a 
Fire-nrms, Preserved Provisions, “ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
Agricultaral Implemente, Stationery, “ sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
Cutlery, Perfumery, “to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are 
‘Carriages, Hooks, “ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unnistakable purgative 
‘Saddlery and Harness, Toye, &c., &C.y “ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
ny “ gutisfies him of their value.” 


' "Shipped at’ Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agente for the “ Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commussion of 2} per eent 

Price Lists can be had of Mesers. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 

at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, nd £20 in’ value,-are conveyed “from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at a uniform charge of ls 

r lb. 

Pr special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


60 To 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD anpD 
66, PATERNOSTER -ROW, LONDON. 
March 4, 1876. 62 ins. 
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SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN: 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


1s w certain remudy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds It acts wiraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
disesaea, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
187i, says—‘ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
‘Cand, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until ut lust a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peae, and the demand became so grest 
“that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock’’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughont the World 

May 17th, 1878. tf. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the a r which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
oo be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 


will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874, 


—————— 


BIRTH. 
At Dai Chiuji, T6kié, on the 26th of February, the wife of Dr. 
ANDERSON, of a daughter. 


Notes of the dteek. 


In the continued absence of any reliable news from the 
South, it is useless to enter into speculations as to what may 
or may not have transpired, news of victory on the side of the 
Imperialists, or of successes on the part of the insurgents, being 
alike vague and unauthentic. It seems tolerably certain that no 
battle, deserving the name, hasyet been contested ; the fighting 
so far having been limited to a few skirmishes, ut- 
terly unimportant in detail and result. The past week 
has, however, dispelled all doubts as to the leaders of the 
revolt. The man whose courage and abilities restored the 
present Government to its full powers, the man tried in 
a hundred fights, the man hitherto honoured by the 
people as the embodiment of patriotism, loyalty and unselfish- 
ness, Saigo Kichinosuke, stands forth its declared head. 
Well may the Government recognise that it has no ordinary 
enemy to deal with. The bravest men in Japan, directed by 
a leader whom they reverence, and whose life's record 
proves him to be a man worthy to command the bravest, 
have had recourse to arms to endeavour to bring about by 
force what all remonstrances have failed to effect. It can be 
no common cause, no petty grievance, that can have induced 
such aman to turn against a Government of which he was 
once the chief support. He knows full well that he has 
staked all on the issue. Honour, for if he fail he will be adjudg- 
ed a traitor; wealth and titles, once bestowed on him by a 
grateful Government ; probably life itself. The merits of 
his cause must be discussed when we know with more certainty 
the reasons that have urged him to so desperate a venture. 
As he was once the man most trusted, so now is he become the 
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‘man most feared by those few who constitute a personal Gov- 


ernment, but by the mass of people he still remains the man 
best beloved. 





In view of the grave interest which centres in Saigo at the 
present crisis, we place before our readers a short sketch of the 
principal events of his life, for the particulars of which we are 
indebted to the kindness of a Japanese friend. 

Saigo Takamori, better known by more common name of 
Kichinosuke, is about fifty years of age, and comes of a good 
family of the samurai of Satsuma. He is a man endowed 
with far more than ordinary abilities, his personal appearance 
also bearing evidence to the superiority of his intellect. His 
younger days were spent mostly in and around Hidgo, and in 
Yedo, where he completed his studies, and where he first made 
the acquaintance of Katsu-awa, the ex-minister of the Navy. 

During the years of Kaiyei (1848-53.) while in Kiéto, he 
formed a friendship with a priest of the temple called Hésh6- 
In, at Kiyomidzu, by the name of Gessho, who like Saigo was 
an ardent upholder of the Kinno (literally, daty towards the 
Emperor) cause, and who was a favourite of Konoye, a kuge of 
high rank. 

In the autumn of 1858, Saigo was induced, against his judg- 
ment, to make a journey to Mito, as the bearer of a message 
from Konoye, delivered to him through Gessho, to the Daimio 
of that province, who was confined in his Yashiki by the Bakufu 
(government of the Shégun). The Imperial Court had expressed 
a desire that the Daimio of Mito should be appointed one of the 
advisers of the Bakufu, as he was known to be a staunch up- 
holder of the Kinné cause, and the message that Saigo carried 
was an Official notice of the desired appointment. But he 
failed to carry out his mission as he had expected, and 
came to Yedo. After remaining there a short time he 
returned to Kidto, where he resided with Gessho, Umiyeda 
and Yechiji, all adherents of the Emperor's cause, and with 
whom he consulted as to the best steps to be taken for the 
overthrow of the Shégunate. 

In the mean time the Bakufu had commenced a rigorous 
persecution of all partisans of the Kinné cause. Saigo and his 
friends were especially the objects of its hatred, but for some time 
no severe measures were taken against them, probably through 
a wholesome fear of the Satsuma party. At length, however, 
Gessho was threatened, and his life being in great danger, by 
the advice of Konoye he escaped in a kago to Osaka, closely 
pursued by the officers of the Bakufu. Saigo and Umiyeda 
together managed to protect his flight, and to get him safely 
into hiding at Osaka. Saigo then went back to Kidto, but 
after a short stay, finding that Gessho’s life was still threatened, 
he hastily returned to Osaka and induced Gessho to attempt 
flight into Satsuma, Accordingly, accompanied by Umiyeda, 
they procured a junk and set sail for the South. They were 
chased by their enemies, and narrowly eluding pursuit, arrived 
at Shimonoseki. JTeaving Gessho behind, Saigo proceeded to 
Satsuma to procure a hiding place. Gessho, however, was 
compelled to fly and came to Fukuoka in Chikuzen, and after 
many narrow escapes, by the assistance of a certain samurai, 
named Hirano, managed to make his way to Satsuma where 
he took refuge in a temple. In the meantime Saigo was urging 
the Satsuma authorities to afford protection to Gessho, but 
owing probably to fear of the Bakufu, assistance was refused. 
Meanwhile the Bakufu authorities were endeavouring to 
procure spies at Fukuoka, who would undertake to go to 
Kagoshima, and capture Gessho. 
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On the 15th October, in the dead of night Saigo came to the 
temple where Gessho had taken refuge, and found him and 
Hirano sleeping. He silently roused them, and Gessho at 
once comprehended, from the anxiety visible in his friend's 
countenance, the imminence of his danger and the necessity 
for immediate flight. Taking with them the priest's servant 
Insuke, they entered a junk and set sail to the east. The 
boat was amply provided with food and sake, and a feast was 
prepared and partaken of. Suddenly, without a word, Saigo 
rose, and embracing Gessho, plunged with him into the sea, 
and disappeared. After a few moments they re-appeared on 
the surface, and were at once siezed by the bewildered occu- 
pants of the junk and dragged on board. Both were found to 
be senseless. Saigo, a robust, powerful man, after a time 
revived, but all efforts to restore life to Gessho were in vain. 
Saigo’s motive for this action has been accounted for in various 
ways, but the most probable solution is that despairing of 
saving his friend, he resolved to perish with him. 

Saigo now changed his name to Kikuchi Genjo, butthe Satsuma 
authorities dreading the vengeance of the Bakufu for permitting 
the escape of its intended victim, banished him to Oshima, 
where he again changed his name, taking that of Oshima-San- 
yemon in consequence of his having three times visited this place 
of banishment. In spite of the bodily hardships that he had to 
endure during the years of exile spent on this island, he 
continued to cultivate his mind, and never wavered in 
his firm resolve to overthrow the Shégunate, and restore the 
Mikado to legitimate power. 

In 1863, when the struggle between the Imperial Court and 
the Bakufu grew more open and bitter, Shimadzu, Lord of 
Satsuma, pardoned Saigo, and recalling him placed him at the 
head of the administration of affairs in his province. In 1863, 
when the Bakufu and the Chéshiu clan were in open warfare, 
Saigo arranged an alliance offensive and defensive between 
this clan and his own. In 1867, he attended the great meet- 
ing at Kiéto, and profoundly impressed the assembly by the 
truth and shrewdness of his counsels. In 1868 he was appoint- 
ed adviser to the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial forces. 

When the Mikako’s troops advanced as far as Shinagawa, in 
the final struggle with the Shégun, Katsu-awa, in an inter- 
view with Saigo, begged him to cease hostilities, as Keiki, the 
irresolute and effeminate head of the Bakufu, was willing to 
surrender, This was at midnight, and Saigo straightway asked 
to be furnished with a proof of submission. Katsu-awa said that 
on the following day the castle at Yedo should be surrendered. 
Saigo at once replied, ‘If to-morrow, why not to night? 
There is no need to wait.’ The terms were made and the 
castle was given up. 

After this Saigo accompanied Arisugawa, the present Com- 
mander of the Imperial forces, to Echigo in an expedition 
against a number of rebels, who had not yet thrown down their 
arms. After subduing these, Saigo was ordered to reduce to 
submission the retainers of the Shégun’s cause who had made 
their way to Yezo, which he undertook to doin thirty days, 
and he accomplished the task, giving proof of excellent judg- 
ment, and great valour. For this the Government at once 
wished to appoint him to the office of Sangi, but he declined the 
distinction and returned home. 

On the 2nd July, the Mikado acknowledged his eervices in 
the following terms :— 

‘You have been the strongest upholder of my cause, and 
you have for years been zealously endeavouring to secure my 
restoration. Owing to your skill as Military Commander, in 
obtaining possession of Yedo Castle, in gaining the victories of 
Echigo, and by your diligence in all affairs connected with my 
service, you have gained for me the peace I to-day enjoy. I 
honour your actions, and as a reward therefor, decree to you 
an income of two thousand koku of rice per year.” 

This Saigo likewise declined to accept, but on the Mikado's 
ordering him to receive it he complied. 

In 1871 Saigo was recalled by the Emperor, and elevated to 
the office of Sangi with the rank of Jussami. In May, 1873, 
he was appuinted General of the Imperial Army, still retaining 
the office of Sangi. In October of the same year arose the 
Corean question, which led to a disagreement between Saigo 
and some of the other members of the Cabinet, unfortunately 
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resulting in Saigo’s withdrawal and return to Satsuma. 
Since that time the Government has made frequent over- 
tures to him, and the Emperor has more than once ordered 
the return of the man most influential in effecting his restora- 
tion, and whose firm devotion to the throne he re-established 
still, we thoroughly believe, remains unchanged. But from 
dislike to some of those who surround the Sovereign, and who, 
he has reason to suppose seek to advance their personal power, 
instead of labouring for the dignity and welfare of the Empire 
at large, he has remained in retirement, devoting his time to 
the direction of a system of ‘Private Schools,” or as we 
now know, Military Academies, established by him,-and sup- 
ported tosome extent by the pension decreed tohim by the 
Mikado asa reward for his faithful services, 





We particularly invite the attention of our readers to the 
translation of a very remarkable document, written and ad- 
dressed by Kirino, one of the present heads of the Satsuma 
insurgents, to a friend in Yedo two years ago, and which will 
be found elsewhere in our columns. It most clearly inter- 
prets the convictions which induced Saigo to keep in retire- 
ment since he left Yedo, and the ruling motives which have 
swayed the conduct of himself and his friends during that 
time. The correspondent who forwards it to the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, Akidzuki Shinkichi, formerly a samurai of Aidzu, 
remarks with truth that the argument is sound, but thinks 
that it is based upon the writer’s personal interests. His fu- 
ture actions alone can verify or refute this charge. At present 
we are too much in the dark to be able to pronounce judg- 
ment on Kirino or his colleagues, and are not yet prepared 
to denounce as arch-traitors those whom time may prove to 
be true patriots. . 





A telegram has been received from Mr. Aoki, the Japanese 
Minister at Berlin, to the effect that Japan has been admitted 
into the Postal union. Mr. Bryan has been at Washington, and 
has had nothing to do with the arrangement made in Europe, 
having been entirely occupied in endeavouring to organize a 
Postal Convention in America, but hitherto without success, 
owing to the political complications which at present absorb 
all public attention. 





The extract that we give elsewhere forms part of an address 
delivered by Mr. John Bright on the 2nd of January before 
the Rochdale Workmen’s Club, at the Town Hall of Roch- 
dale. In the course of the address Mr. Bright drew attention 
to the changes which the condition of the working man has 
undergone during the last forty years, and to the causes that 
have produced those changes. The remarks embody the sound- 
est principles of political economy, and show the enormous 
superiority of the working of Free Trade over that corruptive 
fallacy called Protection. We trust none of our readers will 
be frightened at the length of the extract. Long as it is, it 
does not contain a dry sentence, and the English is so pure, 
and the language so uninvolved, that we trust the native 
papers may be able to translate it, and convey to their readers 
its full significance. 





We understand that the agreement between the Machigaisho 
and the Gas Committee for lighting the streets of the settle- 
ment has at length been prepared, and in a few days will be 
circulated among the residents for signature. The amount re- 
quired, even though cut down to the lowest figure, exceeds that 
promised by the community by about ten per cent., so that it 
is incumbent on the residents to increase their subscriptions so 
as to cover this deficiency. It should be remembered that the 
object of making an assessment was that each householder 
should fairly bear his pro rata share of the cost, and it be- 
hoves each one to honestly bear the burden of his share 
and assist in rescuing this settlement from a state of absolute 
darkness which is a matter of surprise and ridicule to all visit- 
ors, and a disgrace to any energetic community. The wording 
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of the present agreement is almost similar to that of the former 
one, excepting that it is now provided that, owing to the reduced 
payment to the Gas Company, they shall be authorized “to 
extinguish the lamps during such portion of the night when the 
moon is shining or should shine, relighting them again as neces- 
sary, but such hours not to exceed the equivalent of seven whole 
nightsin the month.” Failing to raise by subscription the sum 
required for a continuous lighting of the lamps for every night 
in each month, we must consider that this is the best arrange- 
ment that could have been made, and trust that nothing 
will again occur to interrupt this necessary lighting of our 
streets, 





Now that the lighting of our streets is to a certain extent 
settled, the question of watering them during the approaching 
summer claims our attention. The prospect of a renewal of 
our suffering of last year is anything but pleasant to look 
forward to, and if due allowance be made for the time occupied 
in perfecting any arrangement for the public good, steps 
should at once be taken to ensure such degree of comfort 
during the hot weather as is afforded by well watered and com- 
paratively cool streets. 





The Return of the Foreign Commerce and Trade of the 
Empire of Japan for the Half Fiscal Year ended December 
31st, 1876, which is published by order of the Inspector-General 
of Customs has just been handed to us. The following table 
shows the total value of foreign and domestic productions 
imported into and exported from each of the various foreign 


countries. 
Declared Valued. 





Gold Yen. Sen. 
‘ ons Exports ...... 6,076,028 01.8 
Great BEWUGAM sisivcc sul stckbdtes oeeeczecks Imports ne 6, 434 991 92.7 
British Possessions :—Hongkong & | Exports ...... 1,113,608 88.5 
DBA DONG si oeycsasiinetaaddansencsine Imports ...... 1,693,731 07.5 
China Exports ...... 1,366,917 93.2 
PPP ee reas ses ronson estoreseseeeseoese Imports ut Grae 2,536,401 55.6 
. 

United States of America............ aobee sie pre oa 
F Exports ...... 6,549,377 54.8 
POO oti Wece seek dee aduee wus sede euekece Imports oon 1,473,420 40.8 
Ital Exports ...... 1,655,332 12.0 
y Pe eee ese resererereereseseneet ner ronaee Imports eae 13,819 31.4 
G Exports ...... 10,229 50.0 
ETO ois is vs oe weia coe otanacciashe bus teas Imports eelae 182,712 07.8 
- {Exports ...... Dd .l 
All other Countries................0004 lace oe ont O12 fh 5 

The total value of Exports is » «+ yen 20,461,783 

do. ofImportsis .. .. ,, 14,150,970 

Showing excess of Exports over Imports 7,310,812 


This is a result widely different from that of usual returns 
aud one of which the country may well be proud. 
The Treasure imported has amounted to yen 6,886,183 
do. exported .. .. ..  .. 4, 3,484,343 


—— ee 


Excess of import. . 3,451,840 

It would appear that for this period, at least, there has been 
no drain of Japanese treasure from the country, but it must be 
borne in mind that this is attributable to the exceptional re- 
sult of the silk export, which has amounted to nearly fifteen 
millions of yen, including eggs and cocoons. The manner in 
which the Return has been prepared, and the form in which 
it is presented are a great improvement upon former efforts, 
and reflect great credit on the compiler. 








The training for the forthcoming meetings both of the Yoko- 
hama Race Club and the Racing Association, will commence on 
Monday next, when the course will doubtless present its usual 
attractions for early risers. Several changes have takn place 
‘in the sporting world during the past week, the two most 
worthy of notice being the sale of the Dr. Benter’s (Y. R. C.) 
entire stable to Mr. Wm. Fairplay (Y.R. A.), while Mr. 
Sindbad (Y. R.A.) has become the fortunate proprietor of 
Mr. John Peel’s (Y. R. C.) Me Tavish and Ta Phairshon. 
We can only continue to deplore the fact that the racing com- 
inuuity of this placeisstill divided. Tie programme of the Racing 
Asociation is already published, and that of the Yokohama Race 
Club is promised in a few days, but we trust that for the sake 
of pony owners themselves, 
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of the community who look forward to the race meetings as an 
enjoyable holiday, it is not yet too late to arrange all 
matters of disagreement between the two Clubs, so that an 
amalgamation may take place, and the forthcoming Spring 
Meeting afford the prospect of such good racing as can by no 
means be expected if the present unfortunate division is 
persisted in. On the merits and demerits of the points in 
dispute we do not care to hold forth again. As Sheridan says, 
‘‘ The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands ; we should 
only spoil it by trying to explain it.” Concessions will doubt- 
less be required on either side, but we sincerely hope that no 
rancorous feeling will be allowed to stand in the way of such 
concessions as must tend to the benefit of racing men and 
the enjoyment of the general public, 





A dramatic performance will be given at the Gaiety The- 
atre on Tuesday, the 13th instant, in aid of the widows and 
orphans of the sufferers by the late civil war in Spain, 
which will have a great and novel attraction for Yokohama 
theatre goers, as the cause of charity has enlisted the as- 
sistance of several lady amateurs, who will then make their 
first appearance on the stage. The pieces to be represented 
are Tom Taylor’s comedietta To oblige Benson, and Mad- 
dison Morton’s comic drama From Village to Court, both 
favourite pieces, and which, from what we hear of the 
progress of the rehearsals, will be well put on the stage. 
There can be little doubt that a bumper house will reward— 
as deservedly it should—the efforts of these ladies for their 
courage and kindness in thus coming forward to relieve 
suffering and distress. 





From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 


Monday, 26th. 
The Genkai Maru came down from Shinagawa yesterday after- 
noon with horses on board, and after taking in a quantity of am- 
munition, left during the night for the south, it is believed. 


Major General Kuroda, and Lieut. General Oyama left for Kobe 
by the Genkai Maru last night. 

The Vayoya Maru leaves to-day for the South, with one battal- 
ion of garrison troops, and several hundred policemen. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

On the 22nd instant the insurgents surrounded the castle of 
Kumamoto and made an attack upon the south-western portion, 
but were repulsed, leaving thirty-two of their number killed. 
They then attacked the castle on the east, but were again 
repulsed with a loss of three men. On the afternoon of the 
same day a party of insurgents, numbering about three hundred, 
engaged the Imperial forces at Uyeki, but before the engagement 
was decided the troops set fire to the village, and were preparing 
to advance. The above news comes from Saga. 

Further accounts say there is no disturbance at Saga, but that an 
engagement had taken place at Uyeki on the afternoon of the 23rd 
which resulted in the defeat of the Imperial troops, who set fire 
to the village, and reteated to Takase. Six or seven were 
wounded but none killed. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

We hear that Arisugawa no Miya left Kiyoto (for Osaka %) on 
the 24th instant. It is said that some two hundred Satsuma 
samurai are in Hiogo ken, and that troops are continually on the 
look out to capture them. 


From the Héchi Shimbun, 

A telegram of the 23rd states that at 5 a.m. on that day an ad. 
vance was made against the insurgents at Kumamoto, but it ap- 
peared they had fled, as none could be found. 

It is said that the Samurai of Aidzu wishing to avenge the wrongs 
they have received from Satsuma, are consulting on the advisabi- 
lity of joining the Imperial army. About three hundred Owari 
samurai have already been admitted into the army. 


From the same. 
A telegram dated 3.30 p.m. on the 23rd instant states that tho 
Imperial forces set fire to the city of Fukuoka, and then advanced 


against the insurgents, who were defeated with considerable loss. 
The regular troops had some wounded but none killed. 


From the same. 
The following is the order given by His Majesty the Mikado to 


aud more especially for that portion | Prince Arisugawa no Miya i— 
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‘“‘T hereby appoint you to the post of Commander-in-Chief of my 
Army in the expedition against the rebels of Kagoshima fen, and I 
impower you to promote, degrade, reward and punish the officers 
and men of both Army and Navy. You are therefore to show 
your ability by quick and zealous suppression of the rebellion, and 
by restoration of tranquillity.” 

I hereby make the above order of the Emperor known. 

SanJO SANEYOSHI, 
Prime Minister. 
19th February, 1877. 


Tuesday, 27th. 

It is commonly reported in Tdkié that Saigo lately waited upon 
the Mikado at Kidto and presented a petition embodying eleven de- 
mands, each of which were categorically refused, whereupon he 
retired again to Satsuma. It is further said that Itagaki also had 
an audience as delegate from Tosa, (in which county, as well as the 
other three forming in all the province of Shikoku, he is supposed 
to be all powerful) but for what purpose is not known. Itagaki, it 
will be remembered, resigned office with Shimadzu at the time of the 
Chéshiu troubles, and was mentioned by the latter in terms of great 
esteem in the protest which he then presented to the Emperor. 
The leaders of the rebellion are supposed to number four, the most 
powerful of whom are Saigo and Narahara (whose arrest has been 
lately reported), old adversaries in politics, be it said, the 
former having been in favor of the complete destruction of the 
Bakufu in the late revolution, and the latter advocating simply re- 
form. It is rumoured, also, that although generally agreed as to 
the necessity of overturning the present (rovernment, these leaders 
are divided into parties, one of which declares for a butchery of 
such as disagree with it and the other represents those who are in 
favour of obtaining their ends by pacific means. 


The Nagoya Maru yesterday evening took away about 2,000 
soldiers for the South. No passage was permitted to ordinary 
travellers. 


Frow the Osaka Nippo. 
The samurai of Saga are showing a disposition to aid the Satsuma 


rebels. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 
Takeda, the Vice-Minister of Education, has, it is said, been 
appointed Japanese Minister in China. 


To-day (26th) 300 police constables are going to Kidto by the 
Mitsu Bishi Company’s steamer. Mr. Kawaji, the Superintendent 
of the police, started for that city on the 25th instant. 


Yamagata, the Minister of War, went to Shimonoscki in the 
Meiji Maru on the 23rd instant from Kobe. 


We glean the following from the Akchono Shimbun :— 

The MJomiypi Maru, a sailing vessel belonging to Satsuma, has 
been captured off Higo by the Ftiujio Aan. 

To-day (the 26th) two battalions of the Tdki) garrison are to 
start for Kobe under Lieut. General Oyama, by the Mitsu Bishi 
Co.’s steamer Nayoya Maru. 

A party of Satsuma samurai have arrived at a place called 
Yamaka, about seven ri from Kumamoto, having come from the 
province of Hiuga by way of Bungo. 

The insurgents are said to have found Kumamoto too well 
garrisoned, and have gone toward the provinces of Chikuzen and 
Chikugo, about three hundred having already entered Yanagawa. 

The Imperial troops in Kiushiu, including the Kumamoto 
garrison, comprise ten battalions of infantry, two battalions of 
artillery, and two battalions of police constables who have been 
turned into soldiers of the line. It is expected that all these united 
will shortly advance iuto Satsuma. 

Lieut. General Kodzu, with two battalions of infantry and one 
battalion of artillery, has arrived at Sedakain Chikugo, Lieut. 
General Miyoshi has arrived at Kurume in the same province 
with three battalions of troops. An engagement is expected to take 
place ‘to-day or to-morrow. 

Major General Saigo (the younger) will act as Minister of War 
at Tokio during the absence of Yamagata. 

From‘the Chéya Shimbun. 


We hear that some of the Imperial forces landed at Taniyama, 
near Kogoshima, and then took up their quarters at QOno-no-hara. 


From the sane. 
As there were reports that the Kagoshima insurgents had arriv- 
ed in vessels at the shores of Buzen, the troups stationed at Toyotsu 


were sent to capture them. 


Go ogle 


From the’ same. 
The Hodzui Maru, Geiyo Maru and Kéyo Maru of Satsuma were 
captured by the vessels of the Imperial Navy at Nagasaki. 


From the same. 
A report has arrived to the effect that the samurai of Akidzuki 
are attempting to cause a disturbance. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram was received from Kiéto last evening to the effect 
that Saigo, Kirino, and Sadowara have been deprived of their 
rank and titles. 


From the same. 

A notification to the following effect was issued by Iwakura 
Udayin on the 20th instant to the various Government offices : 
‘‘The Departments are not to exceed in their expenditure the 
sum settled as their annual allowance on the 10th of January last, 
for the term of six years, commencing in July of the present year.” 





Wednesday, 28th. 
The Fiery Crosa cannot come up to the usual anchorage on account 
of having 14 tons of powder on board which must be discharged at 
once. 


It would appear from the following news which is published in 
this morning’s Mainichi Shimbun, that the Government have not 
given up all hopes of settling the Satsuma difficulty by peaceful 


negociations. 
A telegram from Kidto, dated the 26th instant, runs as fol- 


lows :—To-day His Majesty himself appointed Yanagawa and 
Hanabusa as a special Envoys to convey a message to the house of 
Shimadzu. 

The Rigji Kan and Scike Kan, having on board Lieut. -Generals 
Yamada and Ito and Colonel Jinrei, three battalions of infantry 
and 500 Police constables started for Kagoshima, with the special 
object of trying to obtain possession of the Government maga- 
zines, small arms factory, etc. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram received from Kidto at 11.35 p.m. on the 26th an- 
nounces :—During the forenoon of to-day the Imperial forces sta- 
tioned at Taguse advanced and gained a great victory at Takase 
(Sedaka in Chikuzen?). The insurgents fled, leavingtheir dead 
and wounded. The Imperialists seized plenty of the insurgents’ 


ammunition. 

A telegram despatched from Saga at 10.15 a.m. on the 27th 
states :—At6a.m. yesterday the troops advanced from Hasama- 
mura, and the insurgents fled to Konobamachi. At 1 p. m. fight- 
ing ceased. Nome of the insurgents are captured. 


A novel mode of robbery has been successfully carried out in 
T6kié in two instances. A little after midnight on the 24th 
instant some rasval, dressed as a policeman, proceeded in a boat 
to Nakanobashi, near Shinbashi, where be landed and, it is now 
suspected, set tire to a house, for on an alarm being given by the 
inmates he made himself very busy in saving the household goods. 
No strict watch was kept on his proceedings, as contidence was 
placed in the uniform he wore, so that during the confusion he was 
able to transfer many of the salved articles to his boat and scull 
away. Nothing has been seen of him since. A similar case 
occurred at Asakusa four nights previously. 


The following items are published by the J/échi Shimbun :— 
A telegram despatched from Kurumé, near Kumamoto, at 5 p.m. 
on the 25th instant, states that the insurgents have retreated as 
far as Uyeki; the Imperial forces had been advancing since that 
morning, but there is yet no news of a battle having taken place. 
Another telegram from Minaminoseki at 1.10 p.m. on the 26th 
instant states that engagements have daily taken place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kumamoto, but always in favour of the Imperial 
troops. The Imperial forces fought with great valour at 
Uycki and Sabara, but retreated to Minaminoseki, and having 
joined with other Impcrial forces who were at Yamaka advanced 
ayvain several ri, but no more engagements had taken place. The 
troops under Lieut. Generals Nodzu aud Miyoshi arrived on the 
evening of the 25th at Minaminoseki, and were expected, with the 
troops of Kumamoto garrison, to fall in with the insurgents the next 
day. 

The 500 police constables who left Yokohama in the Saikio Varu 
on the 2Ist instant with the intention of going to Tsurusaki have 
landed at Kokura instead, and if circumstances demand they will 
be sent to Kumamoto. 

Police inspector Watanagi with seven hundred police constables 
has cntered Kumamoto, 
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Saigo with his men has advanced as far as Kawajiri (about 2 ri 
from Kumamoto). 

Lieut. General Miura advanced with a division of troops towards 
Hakata in Chikuzen. 

The Satsuma insurgents are all dressed in white flannel shirts 
and drawers, they therefore move with ease, but are very likely cold. 

The Imperial men-of-war at Nagasaki have captured some more 
Satsuma vessels. The men-of-war on the Higo coast are rendering 
assistance to the troops. 

The Hésh6 Kan, Geiyo Maru, Namba Maru and Kinka Maru 
are all guarding the coast of Higo, while the Seiki Kan is stationed 
between Nagasaki and Mogiura. 

The Mei Maru and the Gembu Maru are to proceed to Kago- 
shima. 

Yamagata, the Minister of War, arrived at Fukuoka at 5 p.m. 
on the 21th instant. 

H. I. H. Arisugawa no Miya, the Commander-in-Chief, with his 
adviser Kawamura, the Vice-Minister of Marine, started from 
Kobe at 8 p.m. on the 24th instant for Hakata in Buzen. 

On the morning of the 26th instant the Nisshin Kan, and on the 


evening of the same day the Asama Kan, left Yokosuka for Shimo- 


noseki. 

Three more Satsuma steamers were captured by vessels of the 
Imperial Navy. Of them, the Nomo, was destroyed by fire, the 
Maiyedzuru had her machinery taken out of her, and the Geiyé was 
taken to Nagasaki. The above has been reported by telegram. 

The Kiorio Maru, belonging to the Kaitakushi Department, has 
arrived, and is to guard Yedo bay, being stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shinagawa. 

More than nine hundred thousand yen have been paid out by 
the Army Department from the 17th to the 24th instant. 


The Chéya Shimbun of yesterday gives us the following:— 

A party of insurgents are said to have advanced as far as Bappu 
in the province of Bungo. 

Kido has gone to ChOshiu, so as to prevent any disturbances break- 
ing out there. The Department of the Imperial Household will from 
to-day be protected by two companies of the Imperial Guards. 

It has been notified that whenever any one looks suspiciously 
like a rebel, he is to be arrested, brought to the police station and 
there examined. 

[The above is a most indefinite order, and may lead some per- 
fectly innocent persons who unfortunately do not happen to be 
good looking into undeserved trouble.—Ep. J.M. D. A.] 


The following is published by the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, which is 
a semi-official organ, and would indicate that the Satsuma samurai 
have only the intention, if successful in their rebellion, of trying to 
upset the present ministry. If the orders given are strictly com- 
plied with, the insurgents are likely to secure a large amount of 
sympathy for their cause. 
‘‘ The following order is said to have been given to the Satsuma 
samurai by their leaders. 
1st.—They are not to touch anything which belongs to tke Go- 
vernment. 
2nd.— They are not to kill any of the Government officials. 
3rd.—They are not to act in any way so as to cause distress 
to the people.” ; 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
Statement for the week ending 24th February, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 





from the Shihet-1i0......ce0.cccssssecteeceesenecneees 1,200,000 
Om han ......cc.cccccccecsrscsescenccscvensesscccessoscsseotons 897,345 
Ent CHROMA GION wisicicicciaadcciedeccercabesaayessisanivasvecsecss 302,655 
1,200,000 
Reserve Fund....... <Jsbealabegheanssseucdvatsvasiccssdeensone 302,655 
In Foreign money :— 
In dollars eluents ui ates uae ton poucdenuanseiaaeeseeess $178,656.70 
In Bank notes and cheques.....0.......ceceeee eee 953.30 
Deposited with Foreign Banks.........+...+000+ 50,045.00 
229,655.00 
Do in native CULTEDCY.......ccccsecsesceesencereescetewone 73,000.00 
302,655.00 








The City of Peking left for San Francisco at daylight this morn- 
ing, taking the following cargo of Tea :— 





From San Fran. N. York. Other cities. Total. 
Shanghai .............. — 240 1,944 2,154 
FI0B0: din sessaasnaesss o 626 — 626 
Yokohama............ 863 2,719 1,172 4,754 

Total.....s00 863 3,585 3,116 7,064 


Google 


Thursday, 1st. 

There is a rumour current in T0kié that a letter has been sent 
to Katsu-awa, formerly Minister of Marine and always a great 
friend of Saigo’s, by either Kirino or Shinowara, stating that the 
necessity of reform has frequently been urged by the Satsuma 
men on Okubo and other Government officials, but that no atten- 
tion was ever paid to their advice. To bring about these needed 
reforms they have had resort to arms, and if in the end successful, 
desire to call in Katsu-awa’s aid to establish a new Ministry. We 
give this merely as a rumour, though it is even stated that a copy 
of this letter has been seen. There seems to be a very general im- 
pression in the capital that the Imperial forces were beaten in the 
engagements with the insurgents on the 27th ultimo, and this 
impression gains ground because no news of the result is officially 
announced. 


The German barque Christine will leave to-morrow for Shinaga- 
wa, there to load rice for Australia. 


From the Héchi Shimbun we take the following items :— 

A telegram from Minami-no-seki at 10 p.m. on the 26th instant 
was to the following effect:—Three engagements took place 
near the Takase river to-day. The Imperial forces were entirely 
victorious. Fighting commenced this morning early. The Imperial 
forces are preparing for an attack to-morrow. 

We hear that the Daijé-kuan is very busy, and a notification is 
is said to have been issued to be effect that business would be car- 
ried on even on Sundays and other holidays. 

It is said that temporary branches of the Departments of 
Finance and Home Affairs are to be established at Kidto. 

Yamagata, the military adviser to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Imperial forces, telegraphed from Fukuoka at 7 p.m. on the 
27th instant that Nodzu and Miyoshi had united their forces for 
an advance upon Uyeki, Yamaka, and Takase. 

Reports having arrived that the rebels were preparing for an 
attack upon Kurume, four companies of infantry had been sent to 
check them. 

A telegram despatched from Nagasaki at 3.45 p.m. on the 27th 
instant says that the Imperial forces have been victorious at Takase, 
but reinforcements have been sent for on account of the extent 
of country they have to occupy. 

We hear that the engagements which took place between the 
Imperial forces and the rebels at Yamaka and Kanohamachi on 
the 27th instant were very sharp but indecisive. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

We hear that Mayeda, the former daimio of Kaga, is raising a 
force among the samurai of Kaya, and will himself lead them 
against the Satsuma insurgents. 


From the same. 

Another attack was made upon the Kumamoto garrison on the 
27th. When the Imperial troops advanced to repel their assailants 
the insurgents threw away their arms and fled, but this was con- 
sidered by the Imperialists as some stratagem on the part of the 
rebels. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

It is reported that some samurai of Inshu broke into the resi- 
dence of the Governor of Okayama ken (Bizen) on the night of the 
16th instant, but retired without having done any damage upon 
finding that the Governor, who would appear to have been ap- 
prised during the day of the intended attack, had escaped, leaving 
only a few female servants in the house. 





Friday, 2nd. 
The Governor of Miyagi fen has notified to the people that troops 
have been called out merely to prevent any breach of the peace 
taking place, and they must not be alarmed thereby and foolishly 
imagine that war has has broken out in the ken. 


A fire broke out at Ota last night about half-past eleven, which 
destroyed upwards of eighty houses. The Japanese Police en- 
gines were in attendance, but no water was procurable, and the fire 
was only extinguished by pulling down houses which were in 
danger. 


A telegraphic wire has been laid to Minaminoseki for military 
purposes. 


We take the following from the //échi Shimbun :— 

The Commander of the Kumamoto garrison is Lieut. General 
Tani, who has under him Major Kabayama and Captain Kodama. 
The garrison furce comprises three battalions of infantry, two 
companies of artillery with a battery of twelve field-pieces, and a 
detachment of engineers—in all over 3,000 men. Further ro- 
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inforcements have been sent from Fukuoka and Kokura, some to 
Kumamoto itself, and others to join the forces at Takase and 
Minami-no-seki. 

Saigo has advanced as far as Kawajiri. He advocates a thorough 
reform in Government, and is determined at present to establish 
& provisional Government in his own province. 

The officials of Kagoshima Kencho are working at their offices as 
usual; 

Shibuya Hikosuké of Satsuma, who was lately arrested at Kidto 
on suspicion, was released after examination, but subsequently, 
when seaching amongst his luggage for the certificate of identity 
which was required of him, he by mistake exposed some thirty or 
forty thousand yen in paper money which he had ina box. Not 
being able to satisfactorily ‘account for being in possession of so 
large a sum of money, he was re-arrested, and now awaits further 
judicial examination. 

The Kumamoto Kencho and Saibansho have been removed to 
Mifune, a small village about 3 ri from Kumamoto. 

Lieut. General Nodzu with the Ist division of the Imperial 
Army has arrived at Minami-no-seki, together with the 2nd divi- 
sion under Lieut. General Miyoshi, while Lieut. General Miura, 
commanding the 3rd division, has reached Hakata. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
A branch of the Naval Department has been established at Kobe 
for specially dealing with affairs concerning the Satsuma expedition. 


The Chéya Shimbun publishes the following :— 

We hear that Mori, the former Daimio of Chéshiu, together 
with Yamagata, Vice-Minister of War, are to lead a number of 
Chéshiu samurai against the insurgents in Kiushiu. 

On the 27th instant 85,500 yen were handed over to the Army 
Department by the Okurasho. 

Captain Watanabe has started from TOkié on urgent business 
for Echigo, Dewa, and Sendai. 

The Chinese Government is said to have asked the Japanese (io- 
vernment for permission to employ Soyejima, the former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, at a salary of 800 dollars per month. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kurumé on the 26th instant at 3 p.m. 
announces that the Imperialists were on that day attacked by 
the insurgents and a severe engagement took place. The Imperial 
Guards had arrived on the scene and another engagement was 
imminent. 

Hitherto complaints made at Police Stations were not attended 
to on holidays, but enquiry into such cases was deferred until the 
following day. The Bureau of Police now notifies that all cases 
are to be attended to promptly, except on the vccasion of special 
holidays. 


Saturday, 3rd. 
There has been an alteration made in the date of departure 
of the O. & O. Co's. steamer Oceanic, she being now advertised 
to leave about the 11th instant. 


Some disturbance in Shonai is reported, about one thousand 
disaffected samurai and farmers having risen against the autho- 
rities, but troops have been called out and it is supposed that 
order will speedily be restored. 


It is reported that troops are to be stationed at the mountain 
pass of Usui in Joshu, and also at Hakone, thus guarding the 
principal roads to the capital from the south. All travellers 
will have to submit to strict examination. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun 

At the engagement at Takase river on the 27th instant 
Shinowara is said to have becn wounded. Mr. Oyama the go- 
vernor of Kagoshima (en, is said to have been deprived. of his 
rank and office. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 4.40 a.m. on the Ist 
instant, states that the Imperialists were completely successful 
in the engagement of the 28th ultimo, put the rebels to flight 
and captured several of them. 


The /Hoéchi Shimbun gives the following particulars of the Private 
School of Satsuma :— 

A solemn oath was required from the xcmurai on their 
first entering that they woull be faithful to their party 
even unto death. On joining the School a copy of the rules 
was subscribed to by each novice in his own blood. One of 


these rules forbade the students travelling more than twenty 


Google 


five ri from the School without special permission. Ath- 
letic exercises were kept up among them, and every week 
excursions were made into the country in order to test the en- 
durance of the students. From 9 am. to 10 am. every day all 
of ‘them studied Chinese literature, and devoted the rest of the 
day to the discussion of politics and drill. Up to the end of 
last year there were 20,000 students in the School and it is 
expected that this number has been largely increased since the 
troubles in Sateuma commenced. The funds of the School were 
n a flourishing condition. All the local officials were appointed 
from this School. 


From the Akébono Shimbun we take the following:— 

Already more than two millions of yen have been spent by the 
Okurasho upon the Satsuma expedition, while the rebels have only 
obtained of possession three hundred thousand yen of the Kencho 
money. 

The Imperial army in Kiushiu comprises seventeen and a half 
battalions of troops. 

The insurgents broke down all the telegraph wires which had 
been laid between Minami-no seki and Kumamoto, but the line 
between Minami-no-seki and Takase has been repaired. 

The number of insurgents about Kumamoto has greatly fallen 
off. It is believed that they have found the place better protected 
than they expected, and have consequently drawn off to make 
an advance on places likely to be more easily taken, or else 
have been sent to Takase and Yamaka to swell the rebel force 
opposing the advance of the Imperial troops in that quarter. 

The samurai under Shinohara are the finest troops the Satsuma 
clan possesses, and have better withstood the attacks of the 
Imperialista than any others. 

It is estimated that the rebels possess in all only from twelve 
to thirteen thousand stand of arms. 

On the morning of the 27th instant fighting occurred on the 
banks of the Hazama river, the insurgents being finally driven 
across the river in disorder and taking refuge in the neighbour- 
ing hills. The Imperialists retired to the village of Funakusa. 


_ From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Kidto which arrived at T6kié at 10.25 a.m. 
on the Ist instant, announces that the rebels advanced to Takase 
on the night of the 27th ultimo, but the Imperial forces repulsed 
them as far as Terada. 

On the 28th at 6 p.m., at the Inada ferry the Imperial forces 
had their outposts stationed, who were attacked by the insurgents. 
The Imperial forces fired about 30 rounds from their field pieces 
and about 30 of the insurgents were killed. 





YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT DURING FEBRUARY 1877. 
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IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


Kose, OSAKA AND OMIYADORI STATION. 


Statement of Passenger Traffic for the weck ending 18th 
February, 1877. | 


Pussengers...... 24,730. Amount...Yen 6,229,130 
Luggage and Parcels............ .ceceaees es 330,180 
GOOG, scsiccsadanecs “ieseeewans anidetees 7 308.372 

Totaliccccsis. Yen 7,067.682 


Corresponding period last yeara. ¥en 4,336,568 


Mar. 8, 1877.) 


REVIEW OF THE JAPAN SILK TRADE 
FROM 1874 TO 1877. 
(GENERAL reviews of trade may, in one respect 

at least, be compared to universal exhibitions. 
Until time has allowed some noticeable change to be 
accomplished in industry and commerce, they are 
apt to degenerate into tiresome repetitions. We shall 
therefore make no apology to our readers for having 
since 1874* confined ourselves within the narrow 
limit of weekly and fortnightly market reports. But 
now, after the lapse of thirty eventful months, we 
may undertake to show that Japan silks, both in 
themselves and in their relation to the general silk 
trade, present some new and noteworthy features. 
The division of our subject is self indicated, for we 
have before us two distinct periods ; one is marked by 
an extraordinary fall, the other' by a no less extra- 
ordinary rise in prices. Trade during the first was 
uninterfered with by politics; in the course of the 
second, the ruin of its fair prospects was in a great 
measure caused by the sudden reopening of the East- 
ern Question. As regards the treatment of the mat- 
ter in hand, we had some hesitation; knowing how 
difficult it is to give even an approximate idea of the 
general profits or losses in trade, we were inclined to 
confine ourselves to a record of the doings of this 
market, and Jet our readers draw their own conclu- 
sions from our statement of cost. But such a record 
would have been intolerably dry and barren. The 
purchase of silk after all is only a means to an end, 
and the end being but seldom a mere commission 
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I. 
1874-1875. 1875-1876. 

The tone which from beginning to end pervades 
the chronicle of these two seasons finds its best ex- 
pression in the following words :—“ The prices offered 
“by manufacturers are month after month lower; 
“holders being helpless are compelled to give way.” 
Now, a glance at table D., will show that following 
since 1872 an apparently irresistible downward 
course, the good Hanks No. 2, for instance, which in 
July 1874 fetched 20s. 6d., fr. 57, fell in March, 1876, 
to 15s., fr. 42. It was then that this fall—which may 
well be called portentous, if we remember that the 
same silk was worth 28s., fr. 78 in 1872, and 
358., fr. 28 in 1866,—was humorously ascribed to 
the law of gravitation. We trust, however, that 
the phenomena of the silk trade remain amenable 
to the more familiar laws of demand and supply, 
and will venture upon saying that that un- 
fortunate condition of affairs was brought about, 
firstly, by an increase in the production of silk; se- 
condly, by a deep change in the requirements of con- 
sumption ; thirdly, by an increase of the direct export 
of Asiatic silks to the Continent, and a corresponding 
decrease in the stocks which used to be kept in 
London. 

Istly : One important feature in the period under 
review is a marked decrease in the Silk-worm’s disease. 
In 1875 a great step was made towards the rege- 
neracy of the yellow and other European breeds. 
This result has been obtained by a more and more 


business, what really concerns us in the operations of | general application of the microscopical selection after 


foreign merchants in Japan is the sale, in other words 
their success or their failure. We have therefore, for 
the reasons given, and under the reserves expressed in 
our last review, adhered to the method which seems 
to us more instructive, and in juxta-position to the 
price at’ which silk was bought here, we place the 
price at which it was selling in Europe at the same 
time. In fact, the telegraph now allows an almost 
daily comparison of the one with the other. 

As we wish our statistics to be taken for neither 


more nor less than they are really worth, we must 
give the uninitiated a few words of explanation. Our 
prices are derived from public quotations, which both 
here and at home are in most cases the work of 
special Committees. Here, the Committee is com- 
posed of buyers, and its quotations when they err 
will err on the side of higher prices; at home, the 
Committee men, whether they represent the buying 
or the selling interest, will rather err on the opposite 
side. Thus, both here and at home quotations are 
the result of a sort of compromise, but a compromise 
worked out within very narrow limits. Under these 
circumstances our figures representing the highest 
and the lowest prices have a sufficient claim to be 
taken as matter of fact. For our average prices we 
must make a distinction ; they result, as regards this 
market, from a bi-monthly calculation of quantities, 
qualities, prices and exchanges, and they have an 
accuracy which we cannot claim for our average 
prices in London and Lyons, where operations are not 
only so much more complex and multiplied, but far 
less clearly recorded. 
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PasTEuR’s method. The equilibrium of production, 
which had hitherto had to be maintained by the im- 
portation of Japanese and other foreign seeds, was 
then to a large extent restored by the indigenous 
breeds. In Tuscany, and in the Cevennes for instance, 
silk growers using one-fourth less eggs than in the 
previous year, obtained in 1875 acrop of cocoons 
equal in quantity and superior in quality to that of 
1874. Where the Japanese breeds were predominant, 
as in Spain, Lombardy, Venetia, Syria, La Drome and 
lArdéche, the result was precisely the reverse. An 
idea of the comparative fecundity of the several breeds 
may be gathered from the following figures ; they 
show how many kilo. of live cocoons were yielded by 
an ounce of 25 grammes, or by one Japanese card, 
which, on an average, bears the same weight of eggs. 


Yellow and other European Imported or reproduced Jap- 


breeds. anese breeds. 
1874...... France, 18 to 60 Kilo. 12 to 24 
1874...... Italy, 16 to 40 ‘5 16 to 40 
4S (Dievnes France, 20 to 50 s 6 to 30 
1875.60 Italy, 25 to 50 5 13 to 26 


The best qualities of Japanese Silk-worms’ Eggs 
are imported in Italy, which acconnts for their yield 
being so much better there than in France. On the 
other hand, France having in 1874 and 1875 placed 
more reliance in her own indigenous breeds, whilst 
Italy went on using by far the greatest part of the 
export from Japan, the average quality of cocoons 
was much better in France than in Italy, and the 
low prices offered by the silk reelers having in- 
duced many silk growers to reel their own cocoons, 
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TABLE A. 
1874—1875. 


ExoHANGE @6 m/s. Hianexst 4/34 & 5.42. 
Price current in Yokohama from July to June with cost 





Price current in London from 


Lowest 4/24 & 5.32. AVERAGE 4/23 & 5.35. 
Price current in Lyons from September 





laid down and sold in London and Lyons. September to August, to August. 
HANKS. 

FEEXTRA AND No. Lin... .ccseessececeee eee eer eee eancaseasanenes — Extra 10/15d 
Fight ic ccheas nena iene ites $620 23/6 66... — 60 
LOW sccvsvdevosgscvecsnstscriesvuiateacwedentenses 550 20/9 ~~ 58... —— 50 
AVEPAGE eccesccccee seceeeneeeeneneseenscesaan ens 585 22/3 61.. — 55 

Best No. 1 TO No. 2........cccecscesereeeeeenesegeeenaneeeees Extra and No.1 Beat No, 1 Belles 12/16d 
Highest ...ccsccsssseceeeseeecnserecneeesanaeeenes $600 28/0 64... 25/ 59 
DOWN sivcccsseiecatrascriesineiecassoiversienserns 480 18/5 51... 18/ 48 
AVETAGE cicccscccssecceseenaneee nessun see eneeneees 5400s «20/7 ~—Cs«O7.... 21/3 53 

GOOD No. 2.......cccceccececeeseeveeaeeeeeneeenscesseaanneaen ess No. 2 Good No, 2 Bonnes 12/16d 
Highest ...cccesesessessssccccnececceeeesesevenens $580 22/0 61... 22/ 56 
LOWES i sisviivcriSdeseaginosnscedevienesieidansiede 440 17/0 47... 16/ 46 
AVETAGE ..cceescccrescesccesecseessceoens seeeeees 505 «19/4 ss BH... 18/6 51 

MEDIUM No. Qb.........csseeeceeneeesereneeneeeeesnaneeesenans No, 2 to 3 Middling No. 24 Courantes 12/18d 
FYighest vesseccccccosssvesccccnesesceesceacncesens 20/6 ~—si87.... 19/ 53 
DOW eal ..creccecccccssescccccocsscsccccscvesescccccs 390 15/8 42... 14/ 42 
AVETAge ...ccccssccrsceceueseseeeeeceneeeeseseeees 475 18/3  65i... 16/ 48 

CoMMON AND INFERIOR No. 8, 4 &5........ccseeeeseenes Common to Inferior No. 8 and 4 Infericures 10/22d 
Highest icccccssssscecceeceesnesaeesnsesseneavens $490 18/9 52... 17/ 49 
DOW cccccccarseccccsencccccverescncvcasssnsonoes 350 18/9 88... 12/ 38 
AVETAGE .iccsssecseseecnseccerensesenesssnsennrees 425 16/6 46... 13/6 43 

OSHIU 

EXTRA AND BEBT........ccssccssccesscseceecersscusvenscenees No. 1 Extra and No, 1 14/20d 
FYighest ..ccccccsssseseceecceasenseneneeeeseannens $590 22/8 ~~ 62... 22/ 57 
LOwest ...crerccsccsersccssccecsevecseccasveccaveces 580 §620/3_~—s«*6.... 19/ 54 
AVETAGE .ecccssssccsccescecesceenaseecsenenseeenes 565 21/6 659... 19/8 55 

GOOD AND MEDIUM.......ccssccecesecneseeessceseeeeeesenees No. 2 No. 2to3 18/25d 
Fiighest v.ccssccsseccceceessssesceeseeneesenensees $530 §620/8 _—s86... 21/ 51 
LOWE oon iacisvidiatecisodaenssevevieksinateatees 450 17/3 48... 17/6 49 
MOONE Kcicieiiansin necks 485 18/9 62... 17/9 50 

CoMMON AND HAMATSEL..........:sccssseeesrersenseeeeeees No. 3 Hamateski and other Oshius 25/50d. 
Bighead caccopgecsusterctsasiencn nese $450 (17/3 48... 14/6 48 
DOWIE civaineiscew ci stintddansicdediautadeenentens 400 15/6 43... 13/ 43 
AYVETAGE cececssecssceeeeneenenceaceetensenseuens 420 16/4 46... 14/ 46 

KAKEDA ALL ROUND......ccccccccesssceeeeetesnseeaneeeeesees —— Kakeda No. 1, 2&3 
TTighest  aececcsscccsseceesescensneceensscoa ences $620 23/6 66... —— 58 
LOWE secseisevcssscesvcunscdvecetsedsandascdenses 520 §©19/9 565... — 55 
AVETAGE ceececesccssccneeetessea ees eeeeesnensee ees 565 21/6 59... — 56 

SODAI, ECHIZEN AND OTHER TAYSAM SORTS. 
AUCTAGE ciscresscccscorercccssccnessssscnsececes $400 15/6 = 43.. | —_— cos 
FILATURE SILKS. 

AVETAGE cecccssscccecccssccceseeceesecuaneeseneees $700 «= 26/3_——s 7382. | —— eral 


there was, especially in 
those inferior silks called “Mazzami’’ or “ Paque- 
tailles.”” This circumstance must be noted as one of 
the causes which contributed to the depreciation of 
the Japanese Hanks. 

Now, taking as a point of comparison the figure 
which is assumed to represent production before the 
invasion of the silk-worms’ disease, it appears that 
the decrease in the European crop, which in 18738 
was still 20 per cent., was only 7 per cent. in 1874, 
and 17 per cent. in 1875. It is recorded that in Pied- 
mont the crop of 1874, had it not been at the last 
moment interfered with by inclement weather, would 
have been one of the most plentiful of this century. 
As regards the retrogression in 1875, it is attributed 
to the general predominance of the Japanese breeds 
in Italy. Production, as far as can be judged by 
exports, increased in China, whilst in this country it 
remained almost stationary. 

Torta, Export From Japan. From SHANGHAI. 


Bales. Bales. 
1870-74 shasessestaas 14,520 —seeeee 57,600 
18 74E7 5 ccaswessserees 11,941 — eveeee 72,300 
1875976 sccscvnss ssscal S001 - asaines 70,350 


Qndly : Before entering upon the subject of con- 
sumption we shall, as briefly as possible, compare the 
new with the old organisation of labour on the Con- 
tinent, and its bearing on the silk trade. Until quite 
recently the silk industry of Lyons was conducted on 
the principle of the greatest possible division of 
labour. The manutacturer did neither reel, throw, 
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Italy, a large production of |dye nor weave silk. All the machinery, all the labour 


required for the execution of his orders he found out- 
side ready to his call, and he paid it at so much per 
weight or measure. To the middlemen who solicited 
his patronage, all he had to supply was his own pat- 
tern and the raw material, which he seldom bought 
beyond his present requirements. His stocks of 
manufactured goods, when he had any to dispose of, 
he sold on the spot to the commissioners and pur- 
veyors of the retail trade. So simple was his 
establishment, so well calculated was it to reduce 
his risks to a minimum, that he could do what the 
master of an iron or cotton factory could not; he 
might strike or resume work almost at his pleasure, 
and against the rising exigencies of labour, as long as 
labour was divided against itself, he used that power 
freely and efficiently. Now, a fact upon which we 
need not dwell long, for it forms indeed a prominent 
feature in the history of our own time, is the growing 
strength of the organisation of labour against capital. 
Since 1830 every revolution, every popular rising in 
Europe, has added to that strength. Meanwhile, 
competition in trade was increasing and it was op- 
posed by larger and larger associations of capital, 
which gradually led to the introduction of the factory 
system in the silk industry. There are now to be 
seen on the Continent factories, within the precincts 
of which the process of manufacturing is carried 
through all its stages in which silk comes in at one 
end in its cocoon state and goes out at the other as a per- 
fect tissue. Such complete establishments, however, 
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TABLE B, 
1875—1876, 
EXCHANGE @ 6 m/s. Hiauest 4/2 & 5.30. Lowest 3/10 & 4.90. Average 4/1 & 5.20. 


Price current in Yokohama from July to June with cost 


Price current in London from 


Price current in Lyons from July to 


laid down and sold in London and Lyons. July to June. une, 
HANKS 

EXTRA AND No. 1 BEST.............csceeceeseeneeeseeeees No. 1 Best Extra and No.1 10/15d 
TRRQHONE guia: deme thaasowccicras wai sec tosaenees 90 18/4 61... 19/ 51 
| FP Aa en eran RN eee 450 160 46... 16/ 45 
VENUE ai Sivek cagucdsed vevehindadesagyevewendes 470 §=17/6 49. 17/3 47 

ING. 2 GOOD ibis cain th eee arceeiheae aces ta es oneness No. 2 Good No. 2 Bonnes 12/16d 
TAGHOM. ~ 5555s saiedss dsemisasenmed axidaistxtentacens $470 §=617/6 Ss 49... 16/6 48 
LOWE delicate eae a 410 15/6 48... 14/6 42 
MOTE. Sess scaxsriantian tle eadev ie daseaieasiaes 440 16/5 46... 15/6 44 

INO; 2h MEDIUM issas cxss cies saseatse shave sdass <asatensesens No. 2 to 3 Middling No. 24 Courantes 12/18d 
FTQROM: | Fivadccckwictsutpuasstaniss tadvesvaetex yes 16/5 46... 15/ 46 
TAGE a cicadhcds ieeastataanecien cin eniabiniaron 390 14/10 41.. 13/6 40 
BOAO sinessad neat secciton topupvenssnuneceaes 415 15/7 = 43... 14/ 42 

No. 3, 4 & 5 ComMoNn AND INFERIOR.............06005 Common and Inferior No. 3&4 Inferecures 10/22d 
FTQNOME  cccnitvutetbi sce nil te uereadectessenes 10 «15/6 = 43... 13/6 42 
TONDO ss; Sacceatesabigccies iene Sak eneasaenks 360 13/9  38.., 12/ 38 
BOT AGE vochicsicssdusctstinsiaweigunecn savannas 385 14/7 40... 12/3 39 

OSHIU 

FESTHA AND. BRST icin ciscedi cays i nceceiei dap eda decaiad: No. 1 Extra and No.1 14/20d 

TLUQGHSO: ssccicassatcntancd sc ces dsevancnsninceries $550 20/5 87... 20/ 55 
heen sc bdensanauertubeninseaiavamcdeeiets 500 18/2 ~=«60... 17/ 51 

MOF ODE: aids cicsseavetianie tats cavagigseancee ses 525 19/4 ~—s «BA... 18/6 53 

GOOD AND MEDIUM............ccccsecseceseeecenseeeenececes No. 2 No. 2&3 18/25d 
PLUG ORG asics se sss Ven eeeiaa sa sevnsGs ex aesseuet $520 «19/38 Ss... 18/ 50 
DOOR vcs csrivcsirinatonasier ihm s ccna sen 460 17/2 48... 15/6 47 
MDP OGE ies esiisiiatis va venitcdcsecdonesencen texsahs 495 18/4 6)... 16/9 48 

COMMON AND HAMATSEL ............ccecececsceeeeeeeeceeees No.3 &4 Hamatski and other Oshius 25/50d 
TLIQNHe = winaciiiwsstssdeveceviaetuignisadec utes $470 17/6 49... 15/6 47 
DOWeAe score Foc cas ta ca seiawsedeuseiiedsunidneiebeos 415 15/6 44... 13/6 42 
BONNE ice ri Grd iaaciiaewae elas 440 16/5 46... 14/3 44 

MOAREDA AGL; ROUND osicsieveuvascacsececidcsseatvcteereiceeys _— Kakeda No. 1, 2&3 
Tights 2 cicse cise eaah tee sensitenes $575 Q1/1_—so*S... ree 56 
DOME even get aaa 525 «19/4 ~—Ss«@B A... ete 52 
BUPGQE (05 cccinciividnntwsbuedvuassdanasseseseednes 545 20/0 56... —— 55 

SODAI, ECHIZEN AND OTHER TAYSAM SORTS. 
BOOPANE cicctininatinishvcdosiswigineineenawen $385 14/7 40.. | —_—— — 
FILATURE SILKS. 

PUCT OIE iis: itnszisevarinzcaviveniaxpoecssbeeits $575 = «21/1 ~~ 59.. | — — 


are exceptional. As a rule, reeling, throwing and 
dyeing remain distinct and more or less independent 
branches of the silk industry. But in most cases, 
and especially for the production of plain black and 
coloured piece goods, manufacturers possess their own 
weaving looms, and the weaving of silk has to a large 
extent been removed into the country, where labour 
was at first much cheaper and more easily controlled 
than in the great industrial centres. During the war 
of 1870-1871 the working population having been dis- 
persed and no new hands apprenticed, the factory 
system was for a time paralyzed, but soon recovered 
its efficiency. 

One other effect of the war was a sudden, but 
steady increase in the consumption of woollens 
as an article of dress at the expense of silks. First 
prompted in France by a variety of causes which 
we shall not undertake to analyze, that change 
in the fashions became general, and after the lapse of 
six years it is still the bane of the silk trade. Among 
the reasons of its persistency is this: Dress-making is 
no longer the exclusive domain of humble sempstresses 
and “ modistes’’; it has been invaded by enterprising 
men who have made it a new industry. Well, a cer- 
tain sum being given for the purchase of a dress, the 
less that is spent on the stuff, the more can be spared 
fur the make, trimmings, etc. It follows that wool is 
strongly supported by the dressmakers, whose influ- 
ence on the shaping of fashions is considerable. 

The advantages and drawbacks of the factory sys- 
tem are well known. In prosperous times it gives 
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the manufacturer a vast power of action ; in hard times 
it reduces him to the alternative of overproducing or 
breaking up his establishment. Hemmed in on all 
sides after the war by the competition of wool, the 
silk manufacturer could only save his industry by a 
large production of cheap goods ; but how could his 
goods be made cheaper? On the side of labour re- 
trenchment was forbidden; now disciplined as an 
army, labour treats with capital as equal with equal. 
The manufacturer’s difficulty was therefore to be solved 
at the expense of the raw material. And so it was. 

After this preamble, the annexed tables and the 
brief summary of events which follows them will be 
better understood. 

1874 August.—Consumption tends to revert to 
Chinas. Hanks No. 2, 20s. 6d., fr. 57. 

September.—A public sale of 1,400 bales in London 
shows the weakness of Japans. Hanks No. 2, 19s. 6d. 
to 20s., fr. 56. 

October.—General situation good, factories active, 
but no advance in the price of silk. Throwsters raise 
their prices. Italian raws being abundant are declin- 
ing. The new Hanks found to be bad ; they are threat- 
ened by the competition of “ paquetailles.’’ The future 
belongs to Chinas; 1,000 bales Tsatlee bought on spe- 
culation in Lyons. 

November.—Unfavourable advices received from the 
English and American silk-goods markets. Con- 
sumption requires cheap fabrics. Chinas excepted, 
no silk is safe. 

December.—Although factories continue working 
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with all their power, silk is declining. Great fall in 
the price of Italian raws. Loud complaints of the 
quality of Hanks. Hanks No. 2, 18s. 6d., fr. 52. 

1875, January.—Prices in general are firmer. Ka- 
kedas, fine Oshius and Hamatski in good demand. 
In London 2,000 bales are sold without reserve ; well 
supported Chinas fetch the current rates, but Japans 
prove very weak ; some inferior parcels are sold as 
low as 15s. and 12s. It appears that manufactured 
goods are produced in excess of the demand ; they do 
not sell well. Hanks No. 2, 18s. 6d., fr. 52. 

February.—Chinas command nearly one-half of the 
present consumption. Throwsters refuse to work 
Hanks ; Oshius being cleaner and better winders are 
in good demand. 

March.—At the approach of the crop holders are 
anxious to clear stocks. Italian raws declining fast. 
Hanks No. 2, 18s. to 18s. 6d., fr. 50 to 51. 

April_—The crop is going on well. All fine sized 
silks are declining. Hanks No. 2, 17s., fr. 48. 

May and June.—The position of the full sized silks 
is so strong that it shall be affected neither by a good 
European crop nor by an increased import from 
China. They keep most of the mills working to the 
exclusion of secondary fine sized silks. All fine raws 
have been neglected by speculation during this sea- 
son. Hanks No. 2, 16s. to 17s., fr. 47. 


July.—Among silk reelers very few succeed in se- 
curing contracts for their products; they will have 
to dispose of it in the open market. No speculation 
in raw silk—37,000 bales have been received from 
China in two months. Bad grain crop in Europe, 
commercial crisis in the United States. What con- 
sumption at large requires is cheap fabrics. Chinas 
remain in favour; European classic raws are little 
wanted ; the demand is for middling and even in- 
ferior descriptions. Manufacturers absolutely rule 
prices in the raw silk market. Hanks No. 2, 16s. to 
16s. 9d., fr. 47. 

August .—XSilk peice goods sell badly. The quality 
of the new Hanks is better than last year and their 
low price begins to attract the attention of manufac- 
turers. Fine Oshius in good demand. Hanks No. 2, 
16s. 3d., fr. 46. 

September.—Large production of cheap colored 
piece goods ; black silks neglected. No speculation 
in raw silk. Hanks No. 2, 16s., fr. 45. 

October —Great demand for China trams. With the 
exception of the Tomiokas, Japanese filatures cannot 
stahd the competition of Italian raws. The middling 
Oshius are driven off the market by the Tsatlees 
No. 4. 

November and December—The London and New 
York markets are overstocked. At the prices which 
raw silks have now reached, further concessions are 
considered to be impossible; groups of holders are 
formed in order to make a stand against the exigen- 
cies of manufacturers. Hanks No. 2, 158. to 15s. 9d., 
fr. 44, 

1876, January.—The resistance of the silk trade 
has only had a temporary success ; manufacturers’ 
offers are unacceptable ; the market comes to a dead 
lock. In Lyons an important firm has to suspend 
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February and March.—The production of silk fab- 
brics is decidedly in excess of consumption. Plain 
coloured goods being now neglected Chinas are weaker. 
An attempt is made to bring black silks into fashion 
again ; hence middling raws are out of favour and the 
demand for superior raws and throwns is revived. 
In China and Japan the low rates of exchange 
induced by the fall in the value of silver have caused 
the importers of foreign goods to make their remit- 
tances in silk instead of bills, and their shipments 
have been freely offered on arrival. The new silk 
crop is not far off; prices give way. Hanks No. 2, 
15s., fr. 42. 

From the Moniteur des Soies’ retrospects of the years 
1874 and 1875 we gather the following general re- 
marks :—Encouraged after the crop of 1874 by 
the abundance and cheapness of the raw material, 
and by the returning of a certain class of silk 
fabrics into fashion, the manufacturers: of all Eu- 
rope have enormously increased their production. 
Large stocks of goods have been maintained in London 
and New York which are the great marts for com- 
mision and transit. But prices have grievously 
suffered from overstocking. In the composition of 
dresses, which hitherto were nearly all wool, silk has 
now a larger share. The demand for current silk- 
stuffs, especially in the United States, has been con- 
sidered as the harbinger of a complete and early 
return of fashion to silks. Meanwhile black silks, 
that all important staple, have been neglected ; so 
have been, with the exception of velvet, the richer 
and costlier fabrics. In fact, the great consumption 
has been that of middling plain coloured silks, costing 
from fr. 6 to9 per metre. Compared with that of 
previous years the price of silk fabrics has not fallen 
in proportion with the decline in the price of the raw 
material, which in 1875 was 10 to 20 per cent. cheaper 
according to descriptions than in 1874; but this is 
owing to silk being now much less loaded in the dye 
(chargée) than before. In this respect, the quality of 
manufactured goods, which, especially in the case of 
black silks was so much complained of, has decidedly 
improved 

The increase in the export of silk goods from the 
continent is not to be taken for an increase in actual 
sales, because manufacturers who produce too much 
will often take upon themselves the risk of consigning 
to London or New York. The production of Lyons 
alone in 1874 is estimated at 550 millions of francs 
(22 millions sterling). In consequence of the lower 
price of silk the amount for 1875 is less ; but the 
quantity of goods manufactured has been greater. 


Decrease 
Price per kilo. 18741875 per cent, 
Faille et taffetas noirs.................. fr. 97 88 9 
ie », couleurs ..... ...... 132 115 13 
Satins tout 801€..............ccceeeeee ees 135 120 11 
WV CLONES os an cisis daar esctannycagsatiaaa anced: 180 170 54 
DAGONNCS o2 oii cla vestiieencccne esau 150 140 64 
Cravates faconnes................ceseeees 160 140 124 
Faconnes riches................c.cceeee eee 200 200 -— 
Satins trameés coton................0000 85 80 6 
Etotfes faconnées pour meubles...... 120 120 — 
Peluches pour chapellerie............... 80 75 6} 
Popeline tram¢ée laine.................. 65 65 — 
"PUI UOISCS sys seis hens vacteanteageswnts 80 70 123 
Foulards crus ..............cceeceeeeeees 43 40 7 
Foulards imprim(ts....................0045 58 56 34 
ge --ROSBOUIS cdc vice cavivevers cueecs 60 57 5 
Popeline sicilienne........:ssececerereees 70 65 7 
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England remains the best outlet of the French | as in France were unable to sell the product of their 


trade ; the export from Lyons to London has doubled 
since the year 1863. 

The returns of the American Consulate in Lyons 

show an export to New York of 
50 millions francs in 1873. 
57s » In 1874. 
62 Oy 5 in 1875. 

Protected against foreign importation by a duty of 
60 per cent., the silk industry of the United States is 
making remarkable progress. Several of its products 
are competing successfully against similar European 
articles. Contraband is of course active under such 
a protective regime, and through the dishonesty or 
inefficiency of the Customs’ officers, all honest import- 
ers, American as well as foreign, have incurred serious 
losses. 

It is well known that the conditioning houses are 
those establishments where the weight of raw and 
thrown silk is determined upon a universally ‘admitted 
scientific principle, and officially registered. As owing 
to the multiplicity of transactions the same bale may 
be weighed more than once, the returns of the con- 
ditioning houses are to be taken as the measure not 
of actual consumption but of general transactions. 

General movement of the European conditioning 
houses: — 


1873, ... ..- 10,199,081 kilo. 
1874,... .. 11,494,474 ,, 
1875... ... 18,369,117 _,, 


The comparative importance of their operations was 
as follows : 


1874. 1875. 

50.70 per cent. France.........03.17 per cent. 
5,18 5; Germany...... 465 ,, 
6.24 Switzerland... 6.52 _,, 
0.89 ,, AUStria.....06 0.76, 

36.12 _,, lial yiexescseaad 34.23, 
0.87 5, England ...... 0.67 ,, 


The increase* in 1875, as compared with 1874, was 
as follows for each of these countries : 
For France .. 22 per cent. 


», Germany... 44, 
» Switzerland ... 21 ns 
» ltaly .- 10 ; 


It must be born in mind that the vast transactions 
in Asiatic silks which take place in London do not 
appear in the returns of the conditioning house ; they 
are recorded as follows in those of the warehouses :— 

Total deliveries for the year 1873...55,072 bales. 

— , 1874...53,400 _,, 
* . 1875...538,220 __,, 

And now, before this imposing array of millions, 
let us pause an instant to see what has been for our 
Japan silk trade the reward of so much toil, risk and 
deferred hope. Loss in 1874-75. Loss again—or at 
best scanty commissions in 1875-76 for most of those 
who had sold their stocks before the memorable 13th 
of April 1876.f 

3rd.—It will have been noticed that during the 
two seasons under review silk reelers in Italy as well 

* Here our figures are at variance with those of the Monifeur 
des Soies of 18th March 1876. 

+ As these few lines contain the pith and marrow of our whole 


report, we should say that we only penned them after having made 
gure that they embodied the general impression of the trade, 
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filatures by contract as they generally did before ; 
and also that the action of capitalists in the silk 
market was not only very feeble, but almost entirely 
confined to China silks. We shall not undertake to 
determine all the causes which deprived silk of their 
support ; but some of those causes at least are to us 
clearly discernible. The production of silk all over 
the world has long been and still is, in a state of tran- 
sition. We have seen how successful after a long 
series of disastrous years was the European crop of 
1874. Its progress was checked in 1875; still, in the 
same year the import of silkworms’ eggs from Japan 
was not only limited to 727,000 cards, against 1,300,000 
in 1874, but was the smallest on record since 1865. 
This was a symptom of very ambiguous meaning ; it 
could be interpreted as a sign either of increasing faith 
in the European breeds, or increasing distrust of the 
Japanese breeds ; probably it meant both. However, 
after so many disappointments, no one could predict the 
time when the European crops, would be again what 
they were before the invasion of the silk-worms’ 
disease. 

In China, the export of silk, which had reached 
85,000 bales in 1857, had fallen after the rebellions of 
1859-1861 to 30 or 35,000 bales. It had, indeed, 
increased to 57,600 for 1873-74 ; but at what rate was 
it year after year te resume its former importance ? 
This, again, was a matter of deep uncertainty. 

Table C will show the growing increase of the 
direct export of Japan silks to the Continent. 

TABLE C. 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF SHIPMENTS OF SILK FROM JAPAN. 





E | 

SEASONS. a 

} 

BH 
1862—1868 ..........cscescceees 6,862 
1863—1864 oo... eeceeeeeeee, 8,979 
1864—1865.................008- 9,492 
1865—1866 ........cccceseceeees 7,300 
1866 —1867 ..............eceeeee 8,656 
1867—1868 .............ccceeees 5,463 
1868—1869 ...... ........cceees 8,010 
1869-=<1870 exc vcescdesenvwepece 8,372 
1870—1871 ............ cca eee eee 7,120 
| hg Ree by 9 Se ere ee 7,946 
| ty fe | 5 eee 7,365 
1873—1874...........ccccccecees 7,015 
1874—1875 .......cc ccc ceeeee eee 5,214 
1875—1876 ..... ....cccsecceees 4,878 


lst July to 3lst Dec. 1876] 9,066 | 8 





Let the reader turn to the tables of export from 
China, he will there also find a large increase in 
the same direction. For instance, the shipments from 
Shanghai alone were 


To England. To France. 
16746 1 Osvcecnveusees 27,870 Bales. 24,211 Bales. 
1876 1 Oisesaceneny 19,676 , 25,660 ,, 


When England possessed an almost complete con- 
trol over the Asiatic silks, the returns of her ware- 
houses offered a clear view of imports, of deliveries, of 
sold and unsold stocks, and those returns were so far 
a guide for the capitalist. But on the Continent, the 


(1) Until 1464-1865 when in addition to the line of P & O. steamers 
already existing the service of the Messageries Imperiales was fairly 
established between Yokohama and Hongkong, large shipments to 
Europe used to be made through Shanghai. Since 1871 shipments to 
ae countries are to be understood for the most part of shipments to 
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system of warehouses is still in its infancy, stocks are 
scattered and hidden in nooks and corners, and trans- 
actions are very imperfectly recorded. So if we put 
together the transitional state of production, the 
decadence of statistics and the uncertain prospects of 
consumption induced by the wool mania, it will not 
be wondered at that speculators ceased to look upon 
silk as a safe investment. But the increased import 
of Asiatic silks to the continent had one other 
effect ; it diverted from its old channels a large 
proportion of the capital by the means of which the 
continental legitimate silk trade used to support the 
European silks. 

Now to conclude: Whilst industrial labour was 
armed to the teeth, agricultural labour was left un- 
protected and speculation deserted the field. Silk 
thus standing almost defenceless was not only beaten, 
but utterly routed by manufacturers who were under 
the stern necessity of straining every nerve to save 
their industry. And affairs came to that pass, that 
the price at which silk sold in March 1876 was a 
price at which it can no longer be produced in 


Europe. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE Doty oF a Patriot, BY KIRINO. 
( Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 27th February.) 

Some one once said to me, ‘‘ A government must not be judged 
by outward show, neither can an administration be carried on sole- 
ly by the enactment of laws.”—A government which possesses 
‘outward show’ only, is likea doll; while an administration carried 
on by laws alone is like a woman’s work. Nay, worse than that ; 
for though the government may cover itself with gold leaf and silk, 
it does not equal in appearance a wooden doll, while if the securing 
of trifling revenues is the only aim of the administration in enac- 
ing laws, women are better suited to carry it onthan men. What 
reason is there then to fret about the want of menor money in the 
country? 

When I glance at the Government, it seems to me that the im- 
portant duty of protecting the nation is placed ia the hands of men 
worse than dolls. And yet these are the men—men weaker than 
women—to whom the adininistration is entrusted, and who betray 
such foolish anxiety about the scarcity of men andmoney. Their 
very appearance disgusts me, but the reasons for their existing in 
the Government are not far to seek, for when the heads of the State 
are merely dolls or women it is only natural that they should 
employ worthless beings to serve them. 

An ancient Chinese writer has said, ‘*‘ When an inferior imitates 
hissuperior, he always tries to exceed him.” When the Government 
is what it is, what can weexpect the people to be. When trouble was 
likely to occur between this country and China arising out of the 
Formosan question, anumber of samurai from different provinces 
requested permission from the Government to lead the Japanese 
troops against China. Could anything be more ridiculous? What 
opinion did those men hold regarding their present rulers? They 
are the enemies of the whole nation, and denounce those who would 
come to its assistance as disloyal to the cause of the Emperor, and 
as having no object but to bring cruel suffering upon the people. 

But what are the men who are always announcing themselves 
patriots? From their professions one might be lod to imagine that 
they are really what they proclaim themselves, and that their only 
aim is the good of their country. But Ict us penctrate their real 
feelings, and we shall find they are men whose only object is the 
promotion of private interests, caring not a jot for the welfare of 
the nation. 

For a good example of a patriot, look at Washington. When 
the Americans were suffering from the oppression of the 
English, he did not proceed to lead them on to take immediate 
measures to throw off the yoke, by telling them he was burning to 
avenge their wrongs. On the contrary, he kept aloof, biding his 
time, waiting for the opportunity to arise when his assistance 
would be required. It came; and when the war broke out, 
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Washington was found at the head of the forces. These forces 
were neither: well disciplined nor experienced in military tactics. 
They were composed mostly of farmers who were ignorant of war. 
But yet, wherever Washington and his men went, the English 
veteran troops laid down their arms before them. To all 
appearance the Americans were in every way inferior to 
the English, and there appeared not the least reason 
why they should always be victorious. It was because they were 
true patriots, who patiently awaited their opportunity, and when it 
came knew how to make the most of it. Seeing that their 
revolt was a matter of necessity, they shrank not from it, but did 
their duty on ‘the instant. 

When the affairs of a country have become hopelessly entangled, 
and murmuring voices of discontent are heard throughout the 
land, then the true patriot recognises that his time for action has 
arrived. But such a man never waits to consider whether his 
cause will be triumphant or not, acting only after having assured 
himself of ultimate sucvess. Victories and defeats are foreseen only 
by the Almighty, and thus when aman’s conscience impels him 
to go and fight for the cause of his country, he must do his duty 
regardless of the result to himself. When his cause is just, 
numbers flock to his support and victory at last crowns his efforts. 

When we carefully examine those who are always proclaiming 
themselves true patriots, we find that they are nothing but miser- 
able pretenders. They are loud in call for reforms ! reforms! but 
when their country actually needs their services, they carefully 
avoid encountering any danger, and go and hide themselves. 
The object of such men is to gain power only to use it for the 
oppression of the people. Their conversation is always concern- 
ing the Government, and they speak only in such manner as may 
suit the times. But it may happen that evil befalls them, and 
becoming suspected, they have much ado to keep their heads 
on their shoulders. 


No! when a tyrannical Government prevails true patriots should 
all retire to their homes, and there, nourishing their brains, keep 
silent about their patriotism. We know that caterpillars contract 
their bodies in order to advance, and the eagle silently watches 
before it spreads its sure wings and pounces upon its prey. 

Imagine a man who says, ‘‘My father was killed by such 
and such an one; I cannot forgive the murderer; I must avenge 
my father’s death. I cannot live in the same world with such 
aman; I will have his life, even though I have to seek it in 
the depths of hell.” Then, drawing his sword, he goes howling 
through the street. Can such a man ever avenge his father’s death ? 
Never! Such societies as the /?ivshi-sha of Tosa have ever been to me 
most hateful, secking|to attract members by boasting of patriotic 
motives. Men who would be attracted by this are useless to any 
cause. 

When a man sincerely desires to devote his life to the good 
of his country he should remain quiet, calmly watching events, 
and carefully considering if there be any necessity for him to take 
any active part therein. He should on no account be hasty, and 
interrupt the Government in the performance of its duties. It is 
agaipst all reason that men should wilfully interfere in the 
administration of a Government which is doing its duty. Men who 
are always trumpeting their patriotism are like unto those who go 
around in the streets with drawn swords to avenge a father’s death ; 
counterfeiters of patriotism, obstructors of Government ; in my eyes 


deplorable, ridiculous, hateful. It may be said that they aid in 


forming societies that are intended to be of service to the country 
in times of necessity. Of what use can societies be, founded by 
such men? 

Distance has no effect on the ardour of patriotism. When a 
true lover of his country sces that the time for action has come, he 
knows full well thatthe same motives by which he is swayed and 
the same objects which he has ‘in view, will animate those who 
think with him, no matter how great the distance that separates 
them, and that they will join cause with him, and aid him in his 
efforts forthe common good. When his plans are determined, and 
his motives fixed, there is no need for him to run _ hither 
and thither, asking what is going on, and chattering upon 
the condition of the times. No! he will, while passing his 
time among the treasures of nature, away from the busy world, 
keep his mind in contemplation of the actions of the illustrious 
men of the past, and perfect himself in study of the art 
of war, in readiness to proffer his services at any time, when 
the necessities of the country may require them. Should the 
people continue in a state of peace and prosperity, or should 
the once heard crics of discontent become changed into 
voices of general satisfaction and joy, then there 
will be no need for us who hold these views to emergg 
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from our seclusion. What happiness to believe that we 
should never be called upon to come forth into action! With 
what contentment would we pass our lives in this retirement ! 
But we fear that the time is at hand which demands our services. 

It was once said to me, ‘‘ How can you sit there quietly, doing 
nothing, when there is so much sufferiug around you? You were 
born a man, why not act as one?” 

I replied ‘‘It grieves me no little to see so many suffering 
under tyranny; but my rule of life makes duty the first 
law, pity the next. When I act from a sense of duty, 
I can, without the least fear, plunge into fire or water, but 
were I to act otherwise than duty dictates, I should be 
shamed, and the greater my success, the greater my disgrace.” 

If we look at our country we see everywhere prevailing no 
little discontent. We try not to notice it, for if we were to 
interfere at present with the actions of the Government, it would 
be an act of unwarranted disobedience, and the people would 
distrust us as disturbers of the peace of the nation. But 
though remaining in peaceful seclusion, we must always remember 
our duty, and if occasion calls us we must be ready to come forth 

This is the feeling which exists among all true patriots, but those 
who put on the mask of duty in order to get some Government office 
are—well—unworthy of remark. 

In the year Jimmu Tennéd 2535 (1875). 





NotrricaTIon No. 5, FROM THE IMPERIAL RESIDENCE (AT Kréro.) 


(From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun of March 2nd.) 

To Shi, Fu and Ken. 

The following are the grounds upon which His Majesty has 
decreed the chastisement of the rebels of the Kagoshima ken :— 

On the night of the 3lst of January last, a large number of 
rebels broks suddenly into the powder magazine at Kagoshima, 
belonging to the War Department, and seized a large quantity of 
rifles and cartridges which were stored there. On the nights of 
the 2nd and 3rd of February, they again broke into the same place, 
maltreated and insulted the officials in charge, and carried off not 
only firearms and ammunition, but everything else contained in 
the magazine. They also took possession of a dock at the same 
place belonging to the Naval Department, and changed the des- 
criptive board set up at the gate. They alsoon the 8th February 
stopped the mail steamer Jaihei Maru, while anchored at Kago- 
shima on her return from Loochoo, and detained the officers who 
were on board. The Government hearing that large bands of 
armed men had assembled and were roaming about every- 
where, and that matters were in a grave condition, sent 
Kawamura, Vice-Minister of Marine, and Hayashi, Junior 
Vice-Minister of the Home Department, in the Jakao Maru to 
Kagoshima to ascertain the actual state of affairs. On arriving 
there these two officials sent two of their subordinate officers on 
shore as messengers to the Aen officials. These men were at 
once arrested by the rebels, and not only so, but a number of 
boats containing men armed with rifles approached the Takao 
Maru, and were apparently on the point of attacking her when 
she sailed from Kagoshima, and having anchored at a neighbour- 
ing part of the coast, an interview was held with the Kenrei 
Oyama, from whom the state of affairs was enquired. Oyama 
stated that after seizing the ammunition as above described, the 
rebels suddenly arrested a number of police who had then returned 
to their Ken and were living there. They had examined these 
men and taken their evidence, and had sought a pretext for in- 
surrection in unfounded statements with which they excited the 
people’s mind, and assembled together a band of brigands. On 
becominig aware of these overt acts of rebellion, the two 
officials at once returned to Kidto and made their report to 
the Emperor, who after further enquiry ordered that due 
measures should be taken. Finally, on the 15th February, 
Saigo Takamori, Kirino Toshiaki and Shinowara Kunimoto, on 
the pretext of asking questions of the Government, made an 
irruption into the Kumamoto Ken at the head of a body of 
rebels, armed with warlike weapons in contempt of the laws of 
this Empire, and to the injury of the national peace. His Ma- 
jesty, deeply indignant at these acts of open violence has, in 
the exercise of his legal authority, decreed the chastisement of 
the rebels. 

Take good heed of these reasons, and explain them ina friend- 


ly way to the people under your jurisdiction, so that they may | 


not be led away by lies and idle rumours. You should also 
pay strict attention to the maintenance of order in your juris- 
diction. ; 
(Signed) Sany6 SANEYOsHI, 
Daijédaijin. 


26th February, 1877. 
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LITTLE DINNERS. 


“ La table est le seul endroit ov l'on ne s’ennute jamais 
pendant la premiere heure. 


An aphorism of Brillat Savarin’s ? Sir, you are quite 
right; it is. I am not going to deny to whom I am 
indebted for this and several others that I shull find 
occasion to use before I have finished my discourse ; 
maxims which ought to be written in letters of gold and 
hung up in every dining room in the kingdom. 

But wasn’t the man a cook ? 

Yes Madam, in precisely the same way that Praxiteles 
was a stone mason, and Renbens an oil and colour-man. 

But I know he wrote a cookery book, for Mrs. Beeton 
gives a receipt for making an omelette— 

Yes Madam, I remember perfectly ; it is a translation 
from my Ruskin of cookery ; an omelette au Thon, if I 
recollect, and a most delicious— 

Really Sir, the receipts of a cookery book do not afford 
the most interesting topic of conversation for the drawing 
room. 

Now, really Madam, as Puff says ‘‘I think that is one of 
the most ungrateful remarks I ever heard in my life.” His 
cookery book, as you call it, is the only book I know of that 
explains the real intentions of cooking and eating, the phi- 
losopher’s stone which transmutes to gold, the most un- 
promising materials. One of the most elegantly, and at 
the same time vigorously written works in the French 
language ; a work approached in grace of style by few 
of the finest prose-writers of France, a work— 

I thought Sir, we were going to converse on the esthetics 
of dining, and you favour me with a lecture on kitchen 
literature. 

Ah! my dear Madam, I see that you too are a victim 
to the very evil which, in laying my views before you, I 
would, most respecfully, endeavour to remedy. Madam, 
you are suffering from dinners. You have, since early 
morn, been wearied with the coming responsibility of sixteen 
guests. For three mortal hours you have sat at your table 
doing your best to entertain those sixteen persons, who 
gradually drooped during the second hour, and passed the 
third mostly in dabbling iv their finger glasses, or furtive- 
ly yawning in them under pretence of moistening their 
lips. Your cannot tell of what you partook, and what you 
have taken has neither soothed nor nourished you. Hence 
discomfort of mind and body, and—pardon me—a little 
petulance of temper, the invariable result of improperly 
administered and consequently imperfectly digested food— 
Nay, my dear Madam, I beseech you frown not, and make 
no mental resolve to ask me no more to partake of your 
gracious and always most generously dispensed hospitality. 
I would not for worlds be misunderstood. Banish me not 
I pray. I know that your enjoyment is found in the enjoy- 
ment of your guests. Permit we then to point out how I 
think your aim may be better attained, while your labours 
are lessened. 

Ah! you smile at what you are pleased to call an old 
bachelor’s crotchets. Well! well! perhaps they are, but 
they can do no harm, if you only smile at and forgive 
them, and perchance there may be found in them a grain 
of sense that shall warrant their utterance. 

Now, as all the guests have gone, if you will allow me 
to join your husband in acigar we can chat the matter 
over. Ata friend’s house, the other day, I picked up a 
little book published I think two years ago, on Aristology, 
or the Art of Dining. It is termed the “ Gentleman’s 
Table Guide.” Yes, Madam, your indignation is no doubt 
just, and, as you say, it is for a set of selfish bachelors 
that it has been written. The author may probably have 
studied Colnet’s L’art de diner en ville, where he says 

O mes amis! fuyez, fuyez le mariage, 

C'est un état fort triste, et peu fait pour le sage ; 

Que de troubles secrets, que de soius, que d’ennui, 

Sombre tyran des cceurs, il entraine apres lui! 
But be thats it may, he has foreseen that this accusation 
of selfishness might be brought against him, and himself 
says “Ladies are very apt to suppose that men enjoy 
“themselves the most when they are not present. They 
“are in a great measure right,”—one moment my dear Ma- 
dam, I beseech you annihilate me not—* but for a wrong 
“reason, It is not that men prefer their own toa mixture 
“ of female society, but that females delight in a number of 
© observances, and in forma &., &c., and upon a certain 
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“display and undeviating order which conspire to destroy 
“ that enjoyment which they seem to think they are debar- 
“red from. The fault is their own. If they will study my 
“doctrines * * * they will soon find a difference 
“in their favour.” There, you see, he actually asks 
you all to put yourselves in the way of becoming converts 
to his views, thus enabling you to take away the reproach 
of selfishness that you always fling at us much abused 
and sincerely-to-be-pitied bachelors. 

He goes on “In their management of dinners let them 
“think only of what contributes to real enjoyment. Such 
‘a system will afford them plenty of scope for the display 
‘of their taste in realities, instead of in vanities, which 
“have no charms for men in the article of conviviality.” 
Now it is, I submit with all deference, that very “ unde- 
viating order” which is the essence of boredom, and 
which converts what should be a truly festive board into 
a social penance. Ask yourself, ask your friends how they 
receive an invitation toa regulation dinner. Does it bring 
the light of gladness to your eyes as you look forward to 
the feast? Does your heart beat rapturously at the 
thought of the coming banquet ? No, you search round 
for an excuse to exercise the privilege of staying at home, 
or if you are compelled to go, you do so under protest, 
vowing, and in all sincerity, that you hate dinner parties. 
And no wonder! I too hate dinner parties, as commonly 
understood, and generally inflicted. Like the author of 
this little book “I shudder when I think how often I 
have been doomed to only a solemn mockery of enjoy- 
ment; how often I have sat in durance stately to go 
through the ceremony of dinner, the essence of which is 
to be without ceremony, and how often in this land of 
jiberty I have felt myself a slave.” I know what the 
whole routine will be directly I get my daintily penned 
invitation. I see it all like the repetition of a wearying 
dream. Number of guests, twelve to sixteen. The 
frightful blank between arrival and dinner, only to be 
filled up by asuperficial interest in the album—oh those 
albums !—or by some equally transparent fiction. The 
long dinner table with the huge centre of greenery, which 
probably hides entirely from me the only faces that I am 
anxious to see, or cuts off all power of communication 
from the people I most enjoy listening to, or convers- 
ing with. The ten inevitable courses and the four inevitable 
wines. Conversation, with its feverish bursts and deadly 
pauses. The sputters of wit and the dead blanks of utter 
inanity. In fact the dreariness, the weariness, the joy- 
lessness, the unprofitableness, which the conventional 
dinner party entails is melancholy to contemplate. It 
neither blesseth those that give nor those that receive. 
I am not complimentary to your dinners? No Madan, 
nor to my own, for I too have followed in the beaten track. 
Mais nous allons changer tout cela, or at least we will 
try, and for this reason it is that I have brought this small 
work toyour notice, and if I succeed in inducing you to invite 
me to four littledinners next month, instead of to one large 
one, I shall consider that I have not laboured in vain. 

It is true that there are occasions when a certain 
amount of display is not only justifiable, but necessary. 
But it is when the display attempted is incommensurate 
with the means employed that vexation of spirit occurs. 
‘¢ State without the machinery of state is of all states the 
worst.” You Madam, have not only the warm heart that 
renders it necessary for your own happiness that you 
should contribute to that of your friends by your generous 
hospitality, but you have all the adequate paraphernalia at 
your disposal. Youthen are the one clearly appointed as 
the leader ofa revolution against a despotism that custom 
has imposed on the long suffering social world. Style ? 
Try after style by all means, but let it be the style which 
your own unerring taste shall dictate ; head a crusade 
that will achieve a victory over that same dull style which 
is the bane of present day aristology. Follow out Thacke- 
ray’s suggestion of establishing an Anti-entrée and Anti- 
dessert Movement, and become the benefactress at once 
of dinner givers and dinner eaters. 

My definition of a good dinner? Well it depends on 
the occasion. ‘The famous beefsteak pudding made by 
Miss Pinch Jed to a result which a more ambitious 
entertainment night have failed to produce. There 
it was, and being there nothing else would have 
done ag well, The return banguct at John Westlock’s 
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chambers, “salmon, lamb, peas, innocent young potatoes, 
a cool salad, sliced cucumber, a tender duckling and 
a tart’? must have made the day a red letter one in 
the lives of the party who sat down to it. Do you re- 
remember where Thackeray, in the character of Brown’s 
uncle, writes to his nephew of the little dinner given by 
a dear and faithful lady, whom he and his friends had 
not met for years? “She remembered the dishes that we 
‘‘used to like ever so long ago, and she bad every man’s 
“ favorite dish for him. Rodgers used to have a passion for 
“ herrings—there they were ; the lawyer who has an euor- 
“mous appetite, had ashoulder of mutton and onion sauce; 
“mine did not come till the second course—it. was baked 
“plum pudding—I was affected when I saw it, Sir—lI 
“choked almost when I ate it.” 

No Madam, I did not intend to assume the office 
of chef, and give you various menus, with rare receipts 
for recherché dishes. I would not so far forget my 
position as to presume to hint at what you should 
have for dinner. Your own perfect knowledge of 
housekeeping, supplemented by the instructions of the 
late lamented Mrs. Beeton (now become the patron saint 
of the kitchen and store room, having been canonized 
under the name of Santa Padélla), and careful reading of 
the examples appended to the little book I have brought to 
your notice, will give you such knowledge as I cannot im- 
part. My aim has been a broader, and I trust a more worthy 
one; the decrease of costly and formal entertainments, the 
increase of easy hospitality in the shape of simple dinners, 
the reducing of expenditure by the abandonment of op- 
pressive show, the augmenting of enjoyment by the adop- 
tion of unencumbered forms. I want you carefully to 
read Aristology—not the receipts. Also study, if you can 
borrow it, an old work called “ ‘The Original,” and you will 
then arrive at tbe knowledge of the theory to which I 
would I might cause your conversion. 

You don’t believe that I know what a good diuner 
means ? 

My dear Sir, you have been asleep, the whole time 
that your wife and I have been talking, and you 
wake up in a bad temper. Well, I will say no more, 
but in the words of the author of this modest little 
book, “I cannot help thinking that if Parliament were to 
“ grant me £10,000 a year, on trust to entertain a series of 
“ worthy persons, it would promote trade and increase the 
“revenue more than any hugger-mugger measure ever 
‘‘ devised.” 





YOKOHAMA GENERAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 

The Annual General Meetivg of the Yokohama Gene- 
ral Chamber of Commerce took place yesterday afternoon, 
the following members being present: Messrs. Winstan- 
ley (Chairman), Wilkin (Vice-Chairman), Evers, Vouille- 
mont, Dodds, Willcox, Braun, Mollison, Keswick, E. de 
Bavier, J. Rickett, Jr., Grosser, Dunlop, Barlow and 
Milsom. 

The Chairman opened the meeting by stating the na- 
ture of the business before them. Mr. Dinsdale, the 
Secretary, then read over the miuutes of the last meeting, 
and these were approved. 

The Chairman said the present meeting should have 
been held during January, but owing to the cirenmstan- 
ces of the premises of the Chumber having beeu lately 
destroyed by fire, with which all were acquainted, this was 
the earliest opportunity available. Many of the books of 
the Chamber had been burned, though the most important 
papers had been saved. ‘The property had been insured 
for $1,500, which sum the Insurance Agents had paid, and 
all endeavours were now being made to have the destroyed 
property replaced. 

The Secretary now read the following report and state- 
ment of accounts for the past year :— 


REPORT OF THE YOKOHAMA GENERAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, FOR THE YEAR 1876. 


In presenting the Annual Report to the Members, the 
Committee have to say that few matters of importance 
have been brought before them during the past year. 
Various subjects have been under discussion, some of 
which, as will be seen by the report, will probably have to 
be again considered by the incoming Committee, 
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Accounts.—These show that the Chamber does little 
more than pay its way, and the balance in hand on the 
3lst December last, of $224.98, is less than at the corres- 
ponding period of 1875 by about $145, the deficiency being 


attributable to the increased cost of telegrams, and dimi- 
nution in the revenue. 


having been 22,115 against 25,227 in 1875, representing 
a considerable loss of income to the Chamber. 


Telegrams.—These still nppear to give general satis- 
faction, and considering the, many fluctuations that have 
taken place in silk, the information given may le taken 
as haviug been fuirly reliable. 


Drawbacks.—It is to be regretted that it seems impos- 
sible to make any further move at present towards obtain- 
ing this desirable concession, and during the year it has 
appeared to the Committee of no advantage to again press 
the attention of the Ministers to the matter. 

Hatoba Accommodation.—This subject has received 
much attention from the Committee during the last twelve 
months, and the urgent need of the improvements promis- 
ed in March 18756 has again been brought to the notice of 
the authorities. ‘The superintendent of Customs has stated 
that the improvements will be at once carried out, but so 
far there is no sigu of any work being commenced. 


Storage of Kerosene.—The godown at Nakamura has 
been largely availed of, but it is only quite recently 
that the regulations for the Government have been agreed 
upon, and it now only remains for them to be generally 
adopted by the Foreign Ministers, for the storage of Kero- 
seve thus to be rendered compulsory. 

“ Cathaya” Cuse.—lt will be remembered that in an ac- 
tion brought against the vessel for damage to cargo, the plain- 


tiffs were nonsuited on the ground that being only holders of 


a Bill of Lading “ without value paid” they were not the 
proper parties to bring an action. As the decision seemed 
full of interest to the mercantile community, the Committee 
decided to print a pamphlet embodying the chief facts of 
the case, and send it to the principal Chambers of Com- 
merce both in Europe and the East, with a view of elicit- 
ing some information as to the custom usually adhered to 
in other ports under similar circumstances. The replies 
did not throw much light upon the questions submitted 
for notice. The auswers received show a considerable 
difference of opiniou, and are open to the inspection of 
members. , 

Protest against a Passport Requlation of the Japanese 
Government.—In the early part of the year the Japanese 
Government issued a Notification levying a tax upon na- 
tives travelling in foreign vessels, against which the agents 
of the steamship companies protested. The Committee 
supported this protest, and in addressing the Ministers of 
the different Treaty Powers, pointed out that the Notifica- 
tion must be considered an infraction, if not of the actual 
letter, certainly of the spirit of the Treaties. At last the 
tax, though not altogether withdrawn, was reduced. The 
fact, however, of foreign vessels being placed at a disad- 
vantage with native ones is still patent, but the with- 
drawal of the P. & QO. steamers from the Shanghai line, 
has led to the question being for the present abandoned. 

Limits of the Port.—The Committee feeling that some 
definition of the limits of the port was desirable, addressed 
the Board of Consuls on the subject, but from the reply 
received it appears the Consuls were scarcely agreed upon 
the desirability of any port limits being fixed, and the 
Committee therefore, for the present, have not pursued 
the matter further. - 

Pilotage Regulations.—This subject was receiving the 
attention of the Committee at the time the Japanese Go- 
verment Notification was issued, and it was felt that no 
steps could be taken by the Chamber until the working 
of the Japanese Regulations had been tried. 

Trade statistics for 1876 show a notable increase in the 
value of exports, owing tu the considerably larger business 
in Silk, coupled with very much higher prices. Tea, on 
the other hand, shows a reduction both in quantity and 
value. Yokohama bas also shared in the export of Rice 
from Japan, but though the trade has given employment 
to fureigu vessels, it is as yet by no means a general one. 
The export actually from this port is comparatively 
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The issue of circulars again shows 
a considerable falling off, having decreased to the extent 
of about 3,000 copies in the twelvemonth, the total sale 













insignificant, as the bulk is shipped at Shinagawa, and the 
Chamber has found difficulty in obtaining reliable infor- 
mation. 


ARTHUR WINSTANLEY, 
Chairman. 
Yokohama, 2 March, 1877. 


———_ 


YOKOHAMA GENERAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the Year 1876. 
REceEIPts. 


Balance from last account................ceeeeeseees 
Subscriptions for 1876.....43 Members @ $50 
1 Member, 4 year 


43 Members @$30 
1 Member, 4 year 


Circulars sold to Members, 1876. 22,115 @ 
NO: COMBS o22o icc See ec cntidsctadu ss 


$ 375.29 
2,150.00 
25.00 
Subscriptions additional 
on account of telegrams 


1,290.00 


15.00 3,480.00 


2,211.50 
lars, 1 151.00 2,362.50 
Reports, Statistics of Trade, &c. sold, 1876.... 12.70 
Interest on $1,000, deposited with the Oriental 
Bank, from Feb. 8th to Aug. 8th, 


1876, 4 year, @ 4 % perannum... 20.00 
$6,250.49 
ass a 


DEPENDENCY TO CREDIT. 
Cash on hand, $224.98 














EXPENDITURE. 
Rent for twelve months.............0.0. ccssscececee eocceceeses $ 600.00 
Secretary’s salary for twelve months...............ccccce00- 1,800.00 
Cost of printing circulars, 1876...............cscecsesseeseees 987.33 
General printing, advertising, and subscriptions to local 
MOWSPA DOIG 5 n556kcicnssasevicdevacd veedeneeseoses 380.78 
Furniture and Stationery..............cccccsscessceesesscscenes 28.45 
Office Boys’ wages, Postages and Sundries............... 209.70 
ho] 1g |. a ea en re eee enn 90.50 
Amount expended on TelegramB.................sccescesesees 1,870.84 
Do. GU GBOOKR vxie hasshisatsivecasdesscssece "12, 
Premium of Fire Insurance on Furniture, &c., $1,500, 
at 3 per cent per annum ............... ceeeee 
$6,025.51 
BALANCE 
Cash 00 Walid eecciesastbainicinisateicsarviontaaaiiesivins 224.98 
$6,250.49 
Examined and found correct, 22nd February, 1877. 
E. G. VOUILLEMONT, : 
JOHN THURBURN. t Auditors. 
E. & O. E. 
Yokohama, Ist rag at 1877. 
G. K,. DINSDALE, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Mollison proposed their adoption, which Mr. Kes- 
wick seconded. Carried. 

The Chairman remarked that since the report had been 
written, a letter had been received covering & plan of the 
proposed additional covered sheds on the hatoba. These 
had been agitated for during the past two or three years. 

Upon being put to the ballot the following gentlemen 
were found to be elected a Committee for the’ current 
year :—Messrs. Winstanley, (Chairman) Wilkin, (Vice- 
Chairman) Barlow, Milsom, Van der Pot, Evers, D’Iffang- 
er, de Bavier and Dodds, with Messrs. Vouillemont and 
Thurburn, Auditors. 

The Chairman then spoke with regard to the omission 
of several of the articles mentioned in the London tele- 
grams. This had been proposed at a former meeting, 
when, after some discussion, during which the Chairman 
had given his opinion that the Committee should be em- 
powered to make these alterations during the year, if 
necessary, it was decided to leave the telegram as it was. 
The articles in question were tobacco, vegetable wax, 
Japanese copper, camphor and rice. The quotations for 
copper were most difficult to obtain, and even then were 
scarcely reliable. 

Mr. Wilkin said he thought few if any of the members 
were much interested in these articles, and he imagined a 
substitution of bar silver quotations instead of copper 
would be desirable and of more interest. 

Mr. Mollison said that if it were a question of expense 
ouly, the telegram was quite sufficient as it was. The 
members were scarcely interested in these special articles, 
but the questions were of general interest. 
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Mr. Vouillemont then proposed, and Mr. Dodds second-| would best give the Society an idea of the nature of the sum- 
ed, that the telegram remain as at present, with the ex-| mary. 


ception of a substitution of bar silver quotations for cop- 
per. Carried. 

The Chairman next mentioned that all the books of the 
Chamber having been burned, it would perhaps be desir- 
able to ask the members to make suggestions for the im- 
provement of the library. Many books or papers might 
come under the notice of individual members, which would 
be interesting to the Chamber generally, and he requested 
them to inform the Committee of any such. 

Mr. Wilkin said he had a matter of great importance to 
bring before the meeting. He spoke of the present state of 
the currency here. During the last six months of the year 
1876 from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars were paid by 
foreigners to Japanese for prodnce. ‘These dollars, how- 
ever, did not go further than Benten-dori, to be retnrned 
forcedly for imports. The dollars never passed beyond 
Yokohama and did not circulate in the interior. Mr. 
Wilkin advocated the adoption of a currency which would 
circulate further than Yokohama and be accepted as legal 
tender in China. He thought the Japanese yen might be 
adopted, if a regular supply and standard quality were 
guaranteed. Mr. Wilkin put the following abstract pro- 
posal before the meeting:—‘“‘It is desirable that there 
should be in this porta silver currency among foreign 
merchants which will circulate in the interior of the 
country, and shall he at the same time accepted as legal 
tender in China.” Mr. Keswick seconded the proposal. 

Mr. Braun, speaking of the unexpected nature of the 
proposal, voted an adjournment of this question, which 
Mr. Mollison seconded, and the Chairman said that by 
adjourning the question a much fuller meeting might be as- 
sembled. Mr. Wilkin said that in his experience adjourned 
meetings were always failures. Mr. Braun then suggested 
that a meeting should be called within a month from date. 
Mr. Wilkin pressed to have the day mentioned, but the 
necessity of this was not seen by the meeting. Mr. 
Dunlop thought it a matter for a special Committee. 
After some further discussion, Mr. Braun’s proposal was 
put and carried. 

Mr. Wilkin then made some remarks upon the incon- 
venience experienced by so many here on account of the 
frequency and duration of the Bank holidays. He thought 
the bankers went ahend of necessity, and though no 
one grudged them their recreation, yet some limit 
should be set. The holidays appeared each year to be- 
come more frequent, and each time longer. At any rate, 
when they lasted four days, Mr. Wilkin suggested that 
it would be desirable to have the Banks open for half-a- 
day, so that people could get rid of paper the value of 
which they could not tell, and draw money if necessary. 

The Chairman also spoke on the subject, aud this con- 
cluding the business, the meeting dispersed. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


A General Meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 28th ultimo in the Society’s room, Kai Sei Gakko, Tékié, 
Sir Harry 8. Parkes, the President, in the Chair. After the 
usual reading of the minutes the Recording Secretary an- 
nounced that at the previous Council Meeting the following 
gentlemen were duly elected members of the Society :—Pro- 
fessor Josiah Conder of the Imperial College of Engineering, 
Mr. W. D. Cox of the Japanese Agricultural Department, 
Mr. G. C. Pearson of Yokohama, and Mr. B. W. Dwars of 
Osaka. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from the German 
Asiatic Society to the effect that, owing to a change in its 
constitution, it was now in a position to return the invitation 
given by this Society to its members. The German Asiatic 
Society therefore now cordially invited the members of this 
Sociely to attend its ordinary meetings, The Library Com- 
miltee reported the receipt of several useful periodicals, as well 
as some Japanese flint arrow-heads, which were presented to 
the Muscum by Herr von Siebold. 

The President now called on Mr. Longford to read his paper 
on “ A summary of the Japanese Penal Code.” 

Mr. Longford said that owing to the length of his paper he 
should be necessitated to select such portions as he thought 
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The President invited discussion on the paper. He regretted 
that time did not permit Mr. Longford to read more of it, as he 
had only been able to give the meeting his analysis of three of 
the thirteen chapters into which the two codes are divided. 
These portions, however, sufficiently attested the interest attach- 
ing to the subject and the labour which Mr. Longford had 
devoted to it. 


Professer Grigsby, who was lately engaged in the same work 
as Mr. Longford and kuew well the labour it entailed, thought 
that the society was much indebted to Mr. Longford, and, 
after asking information on some points, he interested the 
meeting by reading literal translations of some of the laws in 
the codes referred to. 


Mr. J. C. Hall thought that a contrast of the Japanese penal 
code with the criminal Jaw of England, or any of the western 
nations, was not so instructive as a comparison that might be 
drawn between it and some of the archaic codes known to us, 
say that of the Anglo-Saxons, in which many of the same pe- 
culiarities, the recognition of social and official ranks, the money 
commutations and assessments varying according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case and the rank of the offender, the penal 
enforcement of morul duties, and the consideration shown to 
the authority of the heads of families, were nearly as prominent 
as in the Japanese code. Muny of the enactments mentioned 
in the summary, just read, and by the preceding speaker, struck 
us with a sense of the ludicrous, but in reality there was nothing 
absurd in them whatever, they were well adapted to the stage 
of social development of the people for whom they were made. 
It would bea profound mistake to imagine that in point of 
social development the Japanese were on a level with the na- 
tions of the West. In this country the family is still the poli- 
tical unit, not the individual; and the comminution of the 
social groups has proceeded but a small way. In many villages 
tle descent of all the inhabitants from a common ancestor is 
still a living tradition, and up till the recent sweeping decree 
by which the tenure of land throughout the Empire was altered, 
the institution of ownership and tillage in common, 
with the shifting of severalties and all its other incidents, 
so ingeniously traced among the primitive Aryan com- 
munitics by the researches of Sir Henry Maine, was conspicuous 
and open to observation. How compact was the family 
organization, how great the authority of the head of the 
household would be seen by a reference to the division of the 
code headed ho-kon ritsu, or domestic law. What were the 
original customs of the Japanese people, aud how far they 
differed from those of China would be a question exceedingly 
difficult to determine ; but it is certain that in form and sub- 
stance the Japanese penal code was a transcript of that of 
China. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the 
introduction of this body of penal law into this country was of 
so lute a date as the Ming period. No doubt, both the Ming 
and the ‘I'sing codes were, as had been stated, largely made 
use of by the commission of learned aud able men who drew 
up the first of the two existing codes ; but so early as the eighth 
century the bulk of the same set of rules had been adopted 
from the code of the Tang dynasty, to which in form and ar. 
rangeinent, the existing Japanese code was most closely allied. 


Professor W. E. Ayrton asked for information on some 
points, and said that, as regards the whipping in court to which 
Mr. Longford had referred, no better evidence of its existence 
could be adduced than the prominent position which he had 
observed was given to the cat-of-nine tails at every petty ma- 
gistrate’s table. At the same time he thought from remarks 
made to him by the court officials that they were fully alive to 
the degradation accompanying the extraction of evidence by 
torture, but that they considered, and in this Mr. Ayrton agreed 
with them, that in a country like Japan, where perjury had not 
been made a most serious critne, it would be very difficult to 
carry on justice if this fear of torture were to be suddenly re- 
moved. He had observed on visiting the couvict settlement at 
Tsukuda-jima (a small island at the mouth of the Ogawa) the 
appearance of happiness and freedom possessed by the prison- 
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place of security in which to seclude those whom he deemed 
troublesome, had, under the new code of laws, been turned into 
an exact copy of the English convict settlements. Here each 
man worked at his own trade, and in addition to receiving, on 
his leaving the prisou, a portion of the money 80 earned, was 
allowed, unless sentenced for life, to go out to work for hire in 
the city of T6kié. ‘The work-yards at Tsukuda-jima were very 
slightly palisaded, and this, combined with the small distance 
from the mainland, made escaping apparently very easy. The 
restraint was, however, a moralone, for aconvict re-caught after 
asecond attempt to escape was punished by death. A great con- 
trast to Tsukida-jima was the central jail “‘Shu-goku.” Here 
were observed prisoners awaiting trial for months, and sometimes, 
as in the case of political offenders, for years, crowded together 
in strong wooden barred cages, and allowed no exercise except 
in @ passage just outside their cages. ‘The desirability of some 
sort of Habeas Corpus Act, the existence of which had, he 
believed, not been referred to by Mr. Longford, was here ren- 
dered apparent. At the same time a Government like the 
Japanese having, of course, in the administration of justice, to 
deal with difficulties quite unknown to foreigners, could hardly 
be expected to have a system more free than that possessed by 
some European countries. ‘The office of executioner, Mr. 
Ayrton was also told, was hereditary and that the test of this 
functionary’s skill, if doubt existed, was his ability to cut a dead 
body in two with one blow across the loins. Also that no 
prisoner was executed until he had first confessed his crime, 
and unless he were sufficiently spirited to support himself 
unassisted while his head was being cut off. 

Mr. Longford stated in reply to Professor Ayrton, that not 
only was no barrister allowed to assist a criminal at his trial, 
but no person whatsoever was allowed to be present in court 
except the jailerin whose charge the prisoner was, and a witness 
while actually piving his evidence. The trial always com- 
menced with an examination of the prisoner himself, and, if 
this examination resulted in the extortion of an admission 
of guilt from him, he might be condemned, but if it did not, 
witnesses were called and examined and, if the evidence 
adduced by them wore sufficient to establish the fact of the 
prisoner’s guilt, he might then he condemned in despite of 
any assertions of innocence on his part. Formerly of course 
his sealed confession was absolutely necessary, but during 
the course of last year the law which made it so was annulled. 
The officer by whom the examination was*conducted was not, 
as Mr. Ayrton supposed, ajudge, but an inquisitor, whose only 
duty was to ascertain the whole facts of the case either from the 
prisoner or the witnesses, and having done so, to embody 
them in a clear and concise statement of the case which he 
laid before the judge. The latter then pronounced the 
verdicts and sentence on the strength of this state- 
ment, without, as a rule, himself ever having seon the 
prisoner at all. In the trial of civil cases, on the other hand, 
Japanese courts were as open as English, and the parties 
were not only nxllowed the assistance of barristers, but their 
uppearance without such was strongly discouraged by the 
judicial officials. As to Professor Ayrton’s remarks on the 
convict depét at ‘I'sukuda-jima, he could endorse from personal 
observation all that that gentleman had said as to the clean, 
healthy, and well-cared for appearance that the convicts 
presented, and the admirable system of management by which 
their labour was utilized to the benefit both of the Govern- 
ment and the convicts themselves. The other prison 
described by Professor Ayrton he had also visited, and 
had found it to be much as that gentleman described, but 
it was only used fur criminals awaiting trial, and though in- 
stances had no doubt occurred in which they had been detain- 
ed fur a long time, they were very isolated. With regard to 
the remarks made by Professor Grigsby, he had only to point 
out an error which that gentleman had committed in stating 
that no discretionary power was vested in the Japanese judges, 
in the matter of the amount of punishment to be inflicted 
on criminals brought before them. Professor Grigsby based 
this remark upon his knowledge of the two penal codes, 
neither of which, it was quite true, coutained auy provision 
by which a discretiouary power of this kind was given to the 
judges. The punishment to be inflicted for every offence is dis- 
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tinctly stated in the law applicable toit, and ajudge was, until 
recently, bound to sentence a criminal to the punishment 
thus provided for any offence of which he might be convicted, 
no matter how extenuating might have been the attendant 
circumstances. However, by a Government notification is- 
sued in the latter part of the year 1874, the power was con- 
ferred on the judges of making certain mitigations in the 
statute punishments, whenever on due consideration it appear- 
ed to them that the crime had been committed under circum- 
stances which made the offender deserving of clemency, such, 
for example, as those of temptation or provocation, and this 
power is now very freely made use of. A very glaring 
instance of the injustice that might arise from the want of 
such a power was afforded shortly before the issue of that 
notification, by the sentence passed ona Ohinaman in the 
employment of a foreign firm at Yokohama, who in a mo- 
ment of ill temper kicked a Japanese coolie and unintention- 
ally cause his death. For doing so he wes properly convicted of 
the offence styled “killing in an affray,” which includes all 
cases where death is caused by a blow deliberately given, 
whether in an affray or otherwise, but without any intention 
of causing death, and sentenced to the penalty provided for 
it in the codes—namely penal servitude for life. This punish- 
ment was out of all proportion to the gravity of the offence, 
but it was perfectly legal, and no remssion or mitigation 
could therefore be made in it. The notification was, however, 
issued shortly afterwards, and the recurrence of a like injustice 
thus prevented for the future. 

The President remarked that no one who was acquainted 
with the state of law in Japan prior to the establishment 
of the Mikado’s Government, could fail to see that the ad- 
vauce made by that Government in criminal legislation was 
very great, aud was highly creditable to them. The existing 
codes were doubtless based upon the Chinese law, but they 
contained considerable improvements upon that law, and were 
much more merciful and humane. Many of the principles 
of Chinese law were still retained, and the endeavour made 
to attach a fixed punishment to every conceivable offence, 
or to every degree of crime was the cause of an amount of 
rigidity both in the Japanese law and in the practice founded 
on it, which was not in consonance with our ideas. But 
he was not prepared to say that this code, as far as it went, 
was unsuited to the Japanese people in their present condi- 
tion, and in endeavouring to improve the laws the Govern- 
ment had not to engage in abstract law-making, but had to 
consider what would best meet the state and wants of the 
people. Improvements in law-making must be gredual in 
order to be durable, and it would seldom answer for one 
nation to copy off hand the codes of other nations who were 
differently situated. That, as far as he understuod, had not 
been done in the codes which were now being discuss- 
ed. The domestic law, which although differing widely 
from our own system as previous speakers had pointed 
out, was probably one of the branches of the existing Japan. 
ese code which could not be lightly abandoned. The admini- 
stration of the law which had been treated of in the section on 
Imprisonment and Judgment offered another wide field for 
consideration, and showed that an efficient judicial system did 
not rest only upon the laws themselves, but also on the manner 
in which the laws were applied. It was evident that the Japan- 
ese criminal judges discharged their functions in a very difs 
ferent way to those of our own courts ; the mode in which 
testimony was taken, the exclusion of counsel and of the pub- 


lic from the court was entirely opposed to our practice, 


and so also was the singular method of not leaving the 
decision of the case to the judicial officer who conducted the 
trial, but to another judge or functionary at a distance, ap- 
parently of higher rank, who had to decide upon the statement 
or summary of the evidence drawn up by the examining officer, 
aud not upon the evidence itself. ‘he latter would naturally 
endeavour to furnish his superior with a clear connected story, 
which would not, of course, be evidence at all according to our 
ideas. As Mr. Longford had pointed out, the functions of the 
officer conducting the trial appeared to be rather those of an 
inquisitor than a judge, as far at least as we understand the 
duties of a judge. The mode of taking testimony was another 
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very important subject, and the fact that torture had not yet 
been entirely eliminated from Japanese procedure, pointed to 
the difficulties which surround that subject. He thought the 
‘Society would not be able to do justice to Mr. Longford’s 
paper, on the important topic of which it treated, until it had 
been fully read, or, as he would suggest, until it had been 
printed and was in the hands of members. After this had 
been done, the discussion could be ‘continued at another meet- 
ing, if the Society so desired. 

The Meeting approved of this suggestion, and the proceedings 
terminated. 





Law & Police. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. S WILKINSON, Esq , Acting Law Secretary. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 1877. 
_ (Continued from 21st instant.) 
Konrpo H1xoyeMon aND Hakxit SErsiRo versus J. E. Carrer. 
The claim of the plaintiffs is for $360. 


The hearing of this case was adjourned on Wednesday last, His 
Honour considering the production of certain witnesses, tlie 
whereabouts of whom nothing wns apparently known, to be very 
easentin], and requeated both plaintiffs and defendant to use their 
best endeavours to find them out and bring them before the Court 
this morning. On the Court assembling His Honour asked the 
plaintiffs if they had been successful in finding out the three men 
referred to, and they replied that, notwithstanding their efforts, 
they hud been unsuccessful in their search. Information had been 
lodged at the police stations and the police hud issued a circular 
enquiring about them. The defendant also stated that he knew 
nothing of the missing witnesses. 


His Honour said it was very important that these men should be 
found, and he would adjourn the case for a fortnight so that he 
might himself communicate with the authorities, and if the men 
should happen to be discovered before the 14th the circumstance 
should be reported at once. 

Adjourned till the 14th of March. 


IN THE DANISH CONSULAR GENERAL COURT, 
Before Ernest DE BavieR, Esq., Acting Consul-General, 
Messrs. E. Ke a’tTzer and FREDERICK KREBS, ASSESSORS. 
Thursday, March lst, 1877: 


The following sentence was passed this afternoon upon Hakon 
Kirchhoff, alias Antoine Bennett, one of the men implicated in forging 
a $500 note on the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 


JUDGMENT. 


Considering that you, Hakon Kirchhoff, calling yourself Antoine 
Bennett, have lent assistance for the counterfeiting of several notes 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation of Yokohama 
of the denomination of $500 each, that, though not uttering the notes 
yourself, you have allowed others to do so with your knowledge : 
considering, however, as extenuating circumstances, that though you 
become aware of the fraud soon after you commenced to counterfeit 
the notes, you hud not the intention to defraud when you firat began 
the work : considering further that you were not the originator of the 
crime, not having had the first idea of it ; that the necessary funds and 
instruments to effect it have been furnished to you bya third person ; 
that you would have derived no direct benefit by the fraud, as the 
proceeds of it were to go toa third persun, the Court, taking into 
consideration Sec. 271, Chap. 27, of the Criminal Code of Denmark, 
which reads as follows: 

“ The punishment prescribed in Sec. 267—270 may, however, if 
the forged Document, from its palpable errors, has been less dan- 
gerous, be reduced according to circumstances by one half,” 
finds you, Hakon Kirchhoff, guilty under paragraph 269, Chap. 
29, of the said code, and sentences you to one year’s imprisonment 
with hard labour of the first degree, beginning from the 22nd of 
February, this being the shortest term of imprisonment provided by 
that section. 

(Signed) ERNest DE Bavikr. 
Danish Consul- General, 


E. KRartzer. 
FREDERICK KREBS. 





IN THE KANAGAWA SAIBANSHO. 
B:fore Aganta Kansul, Esg., Vice-President. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 1877 
Van Oorpt & Co. v. Takakk Fusauino. 

Pinintifs had contracted with defendunt to supply him with such: 
quantifies uf cloves us they could import during January Jast. When 
2) piculs arrived from Java, defendant refused tu take delivery. 
saying he had not intended tou buy more than d piculs. The cloves 
were valued at $1,100, or $7U per picul. 

Mr Revaders appeared for plaintiffs and said he had nothing 
further to ad t to the statement of their Case, but could only ask the 


Court tu judge the matter fuirly and compei defendant to complete | time and loss of market. 
One! ther proof, I shall be happy to give such evidence an I caus 


tho contract. Mr Reynders produced the original contract, 
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had been made before this, but the cloyes could not then be obtained 
at Singapore, so the present one was effected, within two 
or three dass after the arrival of the intelligence from 
Singsypore. Usually an answer to a telegram to Singapore 
can be obtained within two or three days. When the former 
contract was cancelled, Mr Reynders supposed defendant had not 
asked Mr Van Oordt for the written contract. Otherwise he could 
not explain how it happened to be still in plaintiffs’ possession. 
Plaintiffs have on hand 2,000 catties of cloves now. That was the 
quantity which arrived during January. They had no cloves when 
the contract was made in December. Plaintiffs denied any verbal 
agreement with defendant. Defendant was notified through the 
banto of the arrival of the cloves. They arrived by the P. & O. 
mail steamship, and now lie in plaintiffs’ godown: The books of 
the P. & O. Company could prove the date of the arrival were the 
fact disputed. 

Defendant stated that the first contract, which stipulated the 
arrival of no more than 500 catties, had not yet been completed. 


Mc Reynders suid that if the first one had not been completed 
the second contract would not have been entered upon. 


The Court eaid that as the dispute was with regard to the quanti- 
ty of the cloves, and as defendant alleged that a verbal agreement 
was made with Mr Van Oordt in the presence of the banto, defend- 
ant requested to have the evidence of the danto taken. The Court 
would also request to have such of plaintiffs’ books produced which 
referred to the contract. 


Mr Reynders said he could have no objections to this. With regard 
to the nbsence of any mention of quantity in the contract, defendant 
understood perfectly well that no certain quantity could be safely 
reckoned on. Sometimes only a few pounds could be obtained. 
There could be no doubt with regard to the eontract, because de- 
fendant admitted the document already in the hands of the Court 
as hie own writing. Perhaps as no bargain money was asked, de- 
fedunt did not receive a copy of the contract. 


The Court here adjourned till March 2nd, at 10 a.m. Plsintiffs 
to produce their the books containing any mention of this contract. 


Wednesday, February 28th, 1877. 
C. Braun v. Kasrz0 SHOKIDO. 


This was an action to compel defendant to take delivery of 
shirtings sold to him, valued at over $6,000. 

Mr Dickins appeared for plaintiff, who was also present in person. 

The Court informed Mr Dickins that defendant had not yet ap- 
peared though they had been waiting for him till twenty minutes 
past eleven. 


Mr Dickins anid that he would like to give some of the details of 
the case. ‘There were two distinct petitions the natures of which 
must not be confused, the first being with regard to nine pound 
shirtings, the second. seven pound shirtings. Mr Dickins further 
remarked ‘that Mr Braun represented a very Jarge and influential 
firm, Messre. Reiss and Co. and was personally unwilling to appear 
in Court, but owing to the many recent instances of Japanese break- 
ing contracts of lute, he thought it better to prosecute in the present 
case. 


Mr Braun stated, through Mr Dickins, as follows to the Court :— 
I was willing to delivér the shirtings on that contruct by the 20th 


October ast year. On the 28th September, 1,800 pieces 
of nine pound shirtings arrived by the Tana. The quality 
aud marks were the same us mentioned inthe contract. On the 


same day arrived 4,900 pieces of shirtings by the Hiroshima-maru 
aud onthe 10th October there arrived 4,400 pieces of same shirt- 
ings by the Glenearn. Thus the etatement in the defendant’s answer 
that some part of the shirtings mentioned in the contract did not 
arrive within the appointed time is untrue, because on the 10th 
October, ten days before the end of the appointed time, there had 
arrived 19,200 pieces to meet the contract for 5,000 pieces. ‘Ihe 
arrival of these goods by these vessels on the above dates can 
be proved by the Custom House entries, of which I have 
copies with me. ‘These are they (produced). They are 
made by a Custom House officer. During the month of Sep- 
tember and Octuber defendant came very frequently to our 
office, and knew that the goods had arrived and were ready 
for delivery at any moment, and have been so ever since. The 
defendant took delivery of 1,000 pieces on the 138th October; 
of 700 pieces on the 16th October; of 500 pieces on the 27th Octo- 
ber ; of 260 pieces on the 30th October and of 250 pieces on the 
2nd November. Since that time he has taken delivery of no more, 
but until his answer was put in he never in any way contested the 
fact of the contract being properly carried out by us, and of the 
shirtings being ready for delivery within the appointed time. Thus 
the anawer of the defendant is insufficient, in that it does not state 
the correct times at which the goods were taken delivery of 
under the contract. Then, the goods having arrived on the 
10th of October, the defendant ought, by the contract, to have 
taken delivery before the 30th October, and his taking delivery of 
250 pieces on the 2nd November is a clear procf that he admitted 
the contract to have been carried out properly by us. Another 
proof is that on the 23rd December he paid us $500 on account of 
the contract, And lnatly up to the time of the answer the defendant 
was frequently requested to take delivery and never objected that 
the contract hud been bre Ken on our part in any way, but simply 
asked for time to be given to him, the defendant. ‘Therefore I ask 
the Court to order the defendant tu take delivery of the goods at 
once at the price mentioned in the contract: und puy in addition the 
eum of $150 for interest, insurance and goduwn expenses, loss of 
If you wish to question me or want fure 
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Defendant's representative here made his appearance five minutes 
past noon and wns severely reprimanded for his want. of punctuality. 
Mr Dickins was informed that defendant would he punished in the 
manner usual in such cases, his answers being vague and not to the 
point when asked what excuse he hud to make. 

Mr Van de Polder then read over u translation of the above de- 
sabi to defendant, who wus requested to state his objections 
thereto. 


Defendant said that he had made a contract with plaintiffs on the 
£0th September for shirtings which were to arrive in 30 days, thut 
is to say before October 2 et. Twenty days after that were to be 
allowed for taking delivery, He was informed of the arrival of a 
portion of the goods about the 10th October. Some one came from 
No. 30 and told defendant, Defendunt’s representative (the speak r) 
was not present, 

Mr Dickins here inquired how witness could know anything about 
it if he had not been present. 

Witness said that everything which occurred in the office was told 
tohim. It was about the 10th or Lith October. 

His Honour informed Mr Dickins that defendant would not admit 
that such a quantity of shirtings had arrived by October 1O:h, and 
plaintiffa would have to bring all the proof they could in support of 
this statement, 

Mr Dickins replied that hardly a better proof than the Customs’ 
papers already produced could be given. Plaintiffs’ books could, of 
course, be shown. ‘The Custom House declaration had been copied 
by an officer, and it could be certified it necessary. 


Rt Court here adjourned till Saturday, the 8rd March at 10 
o'’lock, 





Friday, February 2nd, 1877, 
Van Oorpt & Co. v. Taxaxe Fusasteo. 


Plaintiffs had contracted with defendant to supply him with such 
quantities of cloves as they could import during Jununry last. When 
20 piculs arrived from Jai. defendant refused to tnke delivery, 
saying he had not intended to buy more than 5 piculs. ‘The clover 
were valued at $1,000, or $70 per picul. 

Mr Reynders produced a copy of the contract, together with the 
office contract copy-book. ‘his book did not, however, contain a 
copy of the contract in question, but showed that in overy ense the 
bargain money wns mentioned. Mr Reynders snid no contract was 
given to defendant because there was no bargain money. ‘I'he only 
contract plaintiffs placed value upon were tle Japanese ones, signed 
by the Japanese contractors. The entriesin the books were merely 
receipts for bargain money. If the Japanese do not usk for o 
contract they do not get one; each looks to his own interest. 

His Honour said when such un engagement wus entered into 
between two parties, doouments showing the terms should be ex- 
changed. Such was the custom. 

Mr Reynders said it wae not the custom when there was ne 
bargain money in question. It wus the sime with regard to tho 
frat contract, to which Mr Reynders requested leave to refer. Ie 
also produced a book showing the arrival of the cloves per Diomed 
and Malacca. Mr Reynders then oxplained to the eviient sutis- 
faction of the Court the mode of bvok-keeping followed by the 
frm. A memorandum of the date was made over the invoice 
when the Japanese took delivery ; not bofore. 

His Honour asked ‘according to foreign rules how many 
hooks do foreign commercial firms keep?” Mr Reynders replied 
“as many as they choose.” 

Mr Reynders said the first contract was not entered in the 
Consignment book because the goods did not arrive. He requested 
the Court to hear the evidence of the banto, who would make 
the whole cuse clear. 

The banto then gave his evidence. It was not translated. 

Defendant asked how it was that plaintiffs did not mention any 
quantity in the contract when they knew it to be 20 piculs? 

Mr Reynders replied that this was a ridiculous misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the defendant, who knew perfectly well the 
quantity was only known on the arrived of the cloves, 

His Honour asked, if this was so, how oould the quantity be found 
written in the booke P 

Mr Reynders again eaid the quantity was of course known when 
the 20 piculs came to hand. Defendant promised to take whatever 
hr ee during January; even 100 piculs, if they could be 
obtained. 


Jadgment reserved. 





A memorial from the Poles is about to be presented to the 
Ambussadorsa at Constantinople, praying them to urge upon the 
Russian Government to grant to Polund the eame constitutional 
rights as it proposes for the Christian subjects of Turkey. 


ee 


The Greek Government has cunveyed to the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople its desire to follow the policy indicated by England 
with regard to Turkey. 





An engine driver was found asleep on the railway near Tranmere. 
He was eupected of being drunk, but he proved by evidence that he 
Was sober and had fallen asleep through fatigue, having been em- 
ployed continuously for 84 hours. He was discharged by the 
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MR: BRIGHT AT ROCHDALE 
EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH MADE AT THE ROCHDALE 
Workmen's CLUB. 

(The Times. ) 

Many people in this country—I hope a diminishing number— 
think that because other countries do not allow us send our goods 
into their market free of duty, therefore we should not allow them 
to send their goods to this market free of duty. They think two 
bad things are better than one. (Laughter.) They remind me 
very much of what it would be if a man who got a sound box on 
one side of the head were to go about complaining that nobody 
gave him a sound box on the other. (Laughter.) Now we will 
go back to the year 1840. By that time there was great distress 
in this country. The duties upon goods coming into this coun- 
try were almost beyond counting. I believe there were at least 
1,200 articles on which by the law of England taxes were levied, 
upon the goods coming into Liverpool or London, or Hull or Glas. 
gow, or any other of the ports of the kingdom. Everything was 
taxed and everying was limited and restricted. Even bread, the 
common food of the people, was taxed, perhaps more highly than 
anything else. Now, you may imagine—nay, you cannot imagine, 
but you will try to imagine—in what kind of fetters all our in- 
dustry was chained at that time ; and you may try to imagine, but 


‘!now in this day you cannot imagine, what was the amount of 


pauperism, suffering, and abject misery which previously existed 
from time to time through the great body of the working classes in 
the United Kingdom. I shall only refer to two articles, and from 
them you may learn what was the state of things with regard to 
others. Up to the year 1846—and everybody who is 50 years of 
age ought to remember all about it—corn was in reality prohibited 
from coming to this country from abroad, until our own prices had 
risen so high by reason of a deficient harvest that people began to 
complain and starve, and then it was brought in at very high 
prices, in order in some degree to mitigate starvation and to make 
famine less unsafe. (Shame.) Now, what was the quantity of 
corn which came in last year, I mean to the end of last September? 
It was something perfectly astomishing. It is very difficult to 
make anybody understand what I am going to say, but you know 
what is meant in workhouse language by a ‘‘ fifty-six,” a weight 
which it takes # strong person to lift, and two of them take a very 
strong man to lift; two of these weights are] cwt. Well, last 
year, between September, 1875, and September, 1876, there came 
to the ports of this country for the consumption of the people of 
the United Kingdom 118 million cwts. of articles of food, which 
were mainly prohibited under the law as it existed up to 1846. 
Now, these are some of the particulars :—Wheat, 53,000,000 cwts. ; 
flour, 6,000,000 cwts.; Indian corn, 35,000,000 cwts.; barley, 
8,000,000 cwts.; oats, 11,000,000 cwts.; peas, 1,500,000 cwts.; al- 
together, 118,000,000 cwts., or 29,000,000 gra. This is a quantity 
of which we can have no kind of conception. If we are told how 
far it is to the sun, we cannot form any notion of it. It does not 
want much argument to show that at the time markets were badly 
supplied and prices were high, people well off had their tables as 
well furnished as now. Their living never dwindled and became 
less ; they were always well fed, plump in the cheeks, living many 
of them sufficiently, and most of them luxuriously. (Hear, hear.) 
The suffering was among the wages class. Misery most abject, a 
condition of starvation, all the consequences of this dreadful 
system, pressed with more and more weight as it came more and 
more to the very humblest and very poorest people. What was it 
all done for? It was done under the pretence that it was neces- 
sary for the protection of all our great agricultural interests. They 
did not so much care about the rents of landlords—because land- 
lords had passed the law, and landlord's rent were the first considera- 
tion—as about the prosperity of the farmers in order that they might 
beable to pay good rent. Sometimes they ventured to speak about 
the agricultural labourers, although it was well known that the 
agricultural labourers, under the influence of that law, were in 
the most miserable condition of any of the various classes of 
labourers into which the working population of the country 
can be divided. Now, the law destroyed your trade. You 
could not receive things from abroad, and your foreign 
customers, therefore, could not buy from you; and while it raised 
the price of your food, it diminished the demand for your labour, 
and, as a matter of course, lessened the wages you received for your 
labour. Now, I venture tosay here—one may say it 30 years after 
the event, one may now say things which would have been proba- 
bly hurtful to the feelings of some of those who supported the law 
—that in my opinion there is not on the record of any people at 
any time, much less on any civilized and professedly Christian 
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people, so astonishing a crime againat the security of the Govern- 
ment itself, against the public it was called upon the rule, as the 
Corn Law of 1815, passed by the Imperial Parliament of this country. 
(Cheers.) If you could turn back to a year of abundant harvests 
and low prices, like 1836, and then turn to the years 1840 and 
1841, when the harvests had been bad and when food was dear, you 
would find three things that would appal you—first of all, that as 
the prices were rising the harvest having failed, pauperism through- 
out the whole of the country, among the manufacturing population, 
among the farm labourers, was constantly, steadily increasing, and 
you would find not only that, but that crime, and every kind of 
rime, was increasing just about at the same rate. It was in these 
times that Ebenezer Elliott, the Sheffield poet, the Corn Law 
rhymer, wrote his poems in scathing condemnation of this law. How 
many of you here that know about weavers employed in the cotton 
or woollen trade of this town have read the touching lines in which 
he refers to this question, where he is showing how the Corn Law 
is striking the weaver, blasting his prosperity and hopes and con- 
demning him and his family to daily suffering: He said,— 
‘* Bread-taxed weaver, all may see 
‘What that tax hath done for thee 
** And thy children, vilely led, 
‘Singing hymns for shameful bread, 
‘* Till the stones of every street 
‘* Know their little naked feet.” 
And then, looking upon the growth of crime, the conspiracies that 
were constantly afloat, the insurrections which were looked towards 
by the people as a relief, he addresses the ancient monarchy of his 
country. He says, 
What shall bread-tax do for-thee, 
‘* Venerable monarchy ? 
‘* Dreams of evil spare my sight, 
‘* And let that horror rest in night.” 
He knew, everybody knew who comprehended the character and 
operation of that law, that if it should continue to afflict the peo- 
ple as it did through 30 years of its existence there was no institu- 
tion in this country, not even its venerable monarchy, that could 
stand the strain that law would bring to bear upon it. But there 
was another fact shown by the figures of that time, and it was 
this, that not only pauperism increased and crime increased, but 
mortality increased. Strong men and woman were stricken down 
by it, but the aged and little children were its constant and most 
numerous victims, and I recollect in one of those fine speeches 
which the late Mr. Fox—I mean the Mr. Fox who for many years, 
as you recollect, and not long ago, was one of the representatives 
of the neighbouring town of Oldham,—I recollect an observation 
or a passage in a speech of Mr. Fox, spoken, I think, from the 
boards of Covent Garden Theatre at one of our great meetings, — 
he said, referring to the mortality among the people, when the 
harvest failed, and when foreign food was prohibited, ‘‘The Corn 
Law is a harvest to death as well as to the landowner, and Mono- 
poly says to corruption, ‘Thouare my brother.” (Cheers.) Under 
the Goverment of Sir Robert Peel, in 1846, the law was repealed, 
and under a new law three years afterwards, in 1849, all the duties 
on these articles were taken off, except a shilling per quarter, 
which has been more recently abolished. While this happened 
there has been no fall of rents thoughout the kingdom. In point 
of fact, the prosperity of the country has been so increased that the 
rent throughout the country is now higher than it was when that 
Corn Law was in existence, and the farmers, who were always 
complaining during the existence of that law, have scarcely ever 
been heard to complain in the least since it was abolished. They 
complained for a year or two because they had been greatly 
frightened, but there has never been, I will say within 
the last 100 years, a period when the farmers of this country have 
made less complaints to the public or to Parliament than they have 
during the last 20 years, since the law for their protection was 
abolished. And what happened to the labourers? The wages of 
farm labourers have risen on the whole much more, I believe, than 
50 per cent throughout the whole country, and in some counties 
and districts I believe the farm labourer at this moment is receiving 
double the wages he was when this law was in existence which 
these dreamers said was intended specially in this direction. We 
ought to learn from this what a grand thing it is to establish your 
j.ws upon a basis of freedom and justice. It blesses him who gives 
and him who takes. It has blessed all our manufacturing districts 
with a steadiness of employment and an abundance they never knew 
before, and it has blessed not less the very class who in their dark 
errors and blunders thought that they could benefit by that which 
was 80 injust, so cruel to the bulk of their countrymen. (Cheers.) 
Now we will just turn for a moment to the article of sugar. These 
are the great articles of consumption, and, therefore, I deal with 
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them. The sugar which was supplied to the country throughout a 
period which ended a little after the Corn Law was abolished came 
mainly from the West Indies. A good deal came from the East 
Indies. But I will return now to the West Indian Colonies, Jamaica 
Barbadoes, Antigua, and many others. Now, a little before that 
time, between 40 and 50 years ago, the planters of the West Indies 
were in a very peculiar condition. In the first place, they cultivated 
the sugar cane by slave labour ; therefore they stole the labour by 
which they grew their crops. Nodoubt they kept their negroes 
alive, barely, but they paid no wages—as we are accustomed to 
consider wages. But they were not satisfied with stealing the 
labour with which they grew their crops. But they asked the 
Parliament of this country to give them almost the exclusive use 
of the English market, so that they might sell their sugar here 
at a price much higher than they could get in any other markets 
of the world, and many of these planters being people of impor- 
tance and influence in this country, and associated with our land 
proprietors, and our land proprietors being in the same boat with 
regard to free trade, of course it was only natural that they 
should be as kind to the West Indian planters as they 
had been to themselves at our expense. Thus in addition to a 
curse of a corn monopoly you had the curse, diminished but still 
a curse, of a monopoly of sugar. (Cheers.) What was the 
result? I will take the year 1846. In that year this country 
imported from abroad 4,000,000 owt. of sugar, and it cost 
£9,000,000. Now what do we import. Last year (I mean the 
year ended in September) we imported 16,000,000 cwt.—that is, 
four times the quantity we imported in 1840. But what did it 
cost? It did not cost four times as much as in 1840, it did not 
cost half as much, but instead of costing £9,000,000 as the 
4,000,000 cwts did, it cost £17,000,000. Now, if the sugar we 
imported last year had been imported at the same prices, the 
monopoly prices as in 1840—the 16,000,000 cwts. would have 
cost us £36,000,000 instead of the £17,000,000 which they ao- 
tually do cost. (Cheers.) Well, you see, therefore, that the 
abolition of the protection upon sugar has just had the same 
effect that it had upon corn. The quantity imported has been 
enormously increased and the price has been to an extraordinary 
degree diminished, There are many ladies in this meeting who 
know, and I dare say there are agreat many husbands whoknow, too, 
as well as their wives, that sugar has lately risen, within the last few 
months, but till then it has been about as cheap as flour. I recol- 
lect at a meeting held in Surrey during our agitation 30 years ago 
that a gentleman stood and made a speech. He was a stranger, 
but said he was well acquainted with sugar-growing in various 
parts of the world, and he said that ‘‘if you will abolish the duty 
sugar will be as cheap as turnips.” (Laughter.) It has not, I 
believe, been as cheap as turnips, but it has been so cheap that it 
must have added a great deal to the comfort and the ease with 
which many other things, fruit especially, are made palatable, 
especially to children and families (laughter) ; but what has been 
the effect with regard to this sugar question on those people whos 
protection we took away? The colonies have been on the whole 
more prosperous since than they were before. We never have any 
petitions to Parliament now stating the distress the planters of 
the Colonies are in. Freedom has had just the same effect with 
regard to sugar that it had with regard to corn. (Hear, 
hear.) It has blessed us and our families in furnishing this 
great article of food at a moderate and reasonable price. I 
believe it has not been of the smallest evil to the bulk of the 
population of the sugar-growing colonies. (Hear, hear.) Now 
we have done with the question of imports. I must just ask 
you to look at the matter from another side. You know, all 
of you. that if 118,000,000cwt. of grain of one kind and ano- 
ther, and if 16,000,000cwt. of raw sugar, for I have not dealt 
with refined sugar, and there is a large quantity of that, if all 
these quantities came into this country—they are coming now 
from many parts all over the world—somebody must pay for 
them. You buy your sugar in the shop and the shopkeeper 
buys it from the wholesale dealer in London or Liverpool, and he 
brings it from abroad ; and payment is made in the articles which 
industrious and intelligent workmen of England make and which 
find employment for you in all your mills and manufactories. What 
they make is sent out abroad to pay for those articles. What 
must necessarily be the result? That there must be an enor- 
mously increased demand for the labour of the workmen, and 
there has been that demand as you all know. (Hear.) I recollect 
the time very well when every Monday morning there could 
be seen from to 10 to 20 men or women coming to any factory 
in this neighborhood, and asking if there was a shop open for 
them, and waiting to be employed. That sort of thing has been 
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entirely changed. I wish that weaver were livingnow who, when be- 
forea Parliamentary Commmittee of some 40 years ago, said he al- 
ways noticed that if there were two men running after one master, 
wages always seemed as if they were inclined to go down; but 
when there were two masters running after one man, he 
always noticed that wages were inclined to go up. (Laughter.) 
That was a sensible weaver—an observant weaver. But there 
were many men in both Houses of Parliament 40 years ago 
who did not understand so very simple a proposition as that 
(laughter), and it took about seven years lecturing and preaching 
and working before we could get it into their—I will say their— 
very dull heads. 

(Laughter and cheers.) Butnow if you look over the country, I 
think you will see, all of you—I imagine every man of you 50 
years of age, and every woman of that age—will see that there 
has been a great improvement in the condition of what I call 
the wages class,—the class of persons who get their wages every 
week or fortnight for a week or fortnight’s work. I will go 
back to 1840, and compare it with 1875. In those days bacon 
was not allowed to come in at all; now, by the $2 or 33 millions 
of people in the United Kingdom the consumption, not of home 
growth, but of bacon that is imported, is more than 8lb. weight 
per individual ; that is from nothing at all. Of butter, it has 
increased from llb. to 5Slb.; of cheese, from lib. to 5$lb.; of 
potatoes, from nothing to 16lb. ; of rice, from llb. of tes, from 
1jIb. to 44Ib.; of sugar, from 15lb. per head to 53lb. per head ; 
of wheat flour, from 42lb. per head—and, I believe, the year 
1840 was a year of considerable importation, because the prices 
were high—it has risen from 42lb. in 1840 to 197lb. per head in 
1875. (Cheers.) Now, all this has been brought about without any 
violence, without ruining anybody. There is not a human being 
in England who has a loaf less or a pound of sugar less, or any of 
these thing less, by what has been done. There was no violence, 
no insurrection, no bloodshed, no disorder, but it was merely by 
the people becoming more intelligent, and Parliament more 
intelligent, and statesmen more intelligent (hear, hear), and by 
merely tearing up two or three foolish Acts of Parliament, and 
allowing people their natural freedom to buy and sell where they 
could buy and sell to the greatest advantage. 


THE MINERAL WEALTH OF JAPAN.* 
By Henry S. Munrog, E. M. 
(The Engineering § Mining Journal. ) 
PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 1874.¢ 


District. Tons of 2,40 lb. 
Takashima Island, Nagasaki Harbur............... 72,430 
Miike Mines, Miike Conl Field.............0....see0es 66,324 
Imabuku District, Karatsu Coal Field............... 32,567 
Taku “ “ Tt «4 roe 22.198 
Kaeratesu it) “ eo os a 58,288 
Hirado ” m a Me eeeneeeriuss 63.160 
Reet of Japan estimated at.........sssecssesseeceessens 74,983 

Datel os cvicdcces sdsedaisecesvousatueveasiecvac@GUOu 


Analyses.—I add some assays and ultimate analyses of Japanese 
coals, made by me some years ago.~ The specimens from Yeseo 
either were carefully sampled from large quantities of coal, or were 
selected to represent the average quality of the different beds. The 
others were merely hand specimens, and the results are, therefore, 
less reliable. 

PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in small quantities on the Island of Yesso; 
and more abundantly in numerous places on the northwest coast, 
and a few places on the south coast of the main island. 

Geologioally, petroleum seems to be confined to the clay rocks of 
of the Toshibeteu group. In Yesso, where certuin vil regions were 
“examined in the course of the Geological Survey, this is certainly 
the case|| ; and the few deposite I have met with on the main island 
are also in the same group of rocks. According to Mr Lyman’s 
reporte,§ the wil regious of Yesso are quite insignificant and hardly 
worth working; which, indeed, seems to be the case in most of the 
oil regione of the country. 





® A paper read before the American Institude of Mining Engineers 
at the Philadelphia meeting, June, 1876. ; i 
oo Estimates furnished by J. G. H. Godfrey, Chief of Mining 


See American Chemist. 1 ae v., page 120, 


Kaitakushi Reports, p. 595. 
Kaitakushi Reports, p.p. 591 to 681. 
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In Yeeso, oil oceuls at three places: at Yamakushinai, in the pro- 
vince of Iburi; and at Washinoki and Idzumisawa, in the province 
of Oshima. 

At Idzumisawa, near the sea-shore, twelve and a half miles west 
of Hakodate, several shallow pits were dug through the alluvium, 
from the sides of which, in some places, o little oil was seen to ooze, 
probably delived from the olay rocks below. The oil-bearing bed 
here seems to be but ten feet thick; and the maximum daily yield 
of one of these wells was but.about half a gallon of very thick, tarry 
oil, marking 11° Baumé. No deep wells have yet been sunk. 

At Washinoki, ulso in Oshima province, but on the shore of 
Volcano Buy, similar shallow pits were dug in the gravel, some of 
which reached the clay rock; these wells yielded in some cases but 
a trace of oil, and in others half a gallon to one gallon per days 
This oil was also thick, marking 16° Baumé. A pit, sixty or seventy 
feet deep (?), las been sunk through the soft clay rock in thie 
vicinity, since the time of the survey; and a daily yield of fifty 
gallons of oil was obtained. The oil is also said to be much lighter 
than that found near the surface. The report, however, lacks con- 
firmation, and it is possible that the yield has been somewhat exe 
aggerated. Mr. Lyman reports two oil-bearing beds about two 
hundred feet apart, each ten feet or less in thickness. 

At Yamakushinai, in Iburi province, also on the shore of Volcano 
Bay, and about twelve miles north of Washinoki, there is, according 
to Mr. Lyman, a bed of oil-bearing rock probably ninety feet: thick, 
containing, however, but little oil. In one shallow pit a daily yield 
of about hulf a gallon of oil, marking 11° Baumé, was obtained, and, 
at several other places, mere traces of oil. 

These results would seem to show that these clay rocks of Yesso, 
though extendi::g over a large portion of the island, only locally 
contain oil ; and even then not in sufficient quantity to warrant 
working, except on a very small scale, by simple and inexpensive 
methods of exploration. 

The same series of rocks, which, in Yesso, contain the oil-bearing 
strata, are found on the west coast of Nippon, in the ken of Awo- 
mori and Akita, and seem to extent along this coast southward 
through Yamngata und Niigata ken, and then, in a belt across the 
island, southward through Nagano to Shidzuoka ken on the south- 
east coast. Oil, in greater or less quantity, is found everywhere in 
this belt; but, asin Yesso, only locally, and usually not in workable 
amounts. 

The most important oil region in Japan, is that in the northern 
part of Niigata ken, producing more than nine-tenths of the total 
yield. From the catalogue of the Japanese Section, I take the 
following description of this region. 

Oil was first discovered in this province 800 years ago, and it has 
alwave been counted among the seven wonders of Echigo, that a 
natural combustible gas, issuing from the ground in certain places, 
could be brought through bamboo pipes into the interior of houses 
and used for illuminating purposes. This gas is now utilized under 
the small stills used for refining the crude oil. Although the 
presence of oil has been known fora long time, the people of the 
country only began to use it 64 years ago. Since then no less than 
608 wells have been sunk in the district, some of them 400 and even 
600 deep. The daily produce of these wells amounts to 900 gallons 
of two kinds of oil: One variety is of a light color, specifio gravity 
0.800, aud contain 8 per cent. of light oil, 62 per cent. of lamp oil, 
28 per cent. of heavy oil, and 12 per cent. of residue. The other is 
darker, specified gravity 0.990, with only 9 per cent. of lamp oil, 
58} per cent. of heavy oil, and $24 per cent. of residue. The better 
quality of oil is burned by the people in primitive lamps, and the 
darker oil is used to some extent by the fishermen on their torches, 
Some years ago a company was formed for establishing refineries, 
but it was unsuccessful; another has since been formed, and is 
likely to turn to advantage these natural resources of the country, 

According to Mr. Plunkett, over eighty pits have been sunk near 
Kurakawa in this district, one of which produced twenty to twenty- 
five gallons of oil per day. During the last six months of 1874, the 
yield of the district was 137,185 gallons. 

I am informed that Mr. Lyman has been engaged by the Govern- 
ment to survey their oil-fleld: and we must look to his report for 
further information. 

Of the oil region in Nagano ken (Shinano), the Japanese cata- 
logue says: ‘‘ In Shinano, the daily produce of 89 wells amounts to 
422 gallons, the greater part of which has a dark color and a specific 
gravity of 0.935, and only 10 per cent. of lamp oil. It is said that 
that after the earthquake 29 years ago, the oil springs were consi- 


_{ International Exhibition, 1876, Official Catalogue, Japanese Sec- 
tion, page 44. 
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derably modified, both the yield and tho locality of the springs 
being affected.” 
AMBER, 

A fossil resin, resembling amber, occurs in small rounded masses 
in the coal and lignite of many localities in Japan, Near Kuji, in 
Kunohe kori of Iwade ken, such a fossil resin occurs; both in beds 
of lignite, and distributed through a soft greenish sandstone. This 
sandstone contains beds of conglomerate, and here and there thin 
lamine of coal, The strata are nearly horizontal, dipping east 
about four degrees; and contain amber over an area of about two 
or three square miles, | 

The amber deposit is reached by vertical pits about fifty feet deep, 
at the bottom of which irregular workings follow the sand-tone, 
which is mined and brought to the surface, where the resin is p:cked 
out or separated by washing, Tho pits are very badly ventilated, 
and neither lumps nor bamboo torches can be made to burn 
Strange to say, the miners work for hours in this atmosphere, and 
are troubled only by n slight headache, One miner obtains from 
twelve to fourteen pounds of amber per day ; while the preliminary 
work of sinking the pit, requiring one hundred and fifty days’ labor, 
costes but ten or twelve dollars. 

The amber is of inferior quality, usually opnque or cloudy, and 
very much fiesured. I could not learn to what use it is applied ; 
but it is sent to T6kid, and is probably used for making ornaments. 
At the time of my visit, the miners had about a ton in stook awnit- 
ing order from T6kid. The field is nearly exhausted; but similar 
deposits are reported to ocour in several other parts of Japan. 

IRON. 

Of the metallic minerals, the ores of iron are the most abundant. 
Nearly all the different ores are found in Jupan, but magnetite and 
magnetic iron sand are the most important, being used almost to 
the exclusion of all othera. Probably one-third, and perhaps one- 
half, of the iron made in Japan is produced from iron sund by a 
very interesting direct process, which I shall lave oc. asion to des- 
cribe at another time. 

Iron Sand.—From an imperfect list of localities, conpiled from 
various sources, I find that iron sand occurs in twenty-five of the 
thirty-five ken of the empire. According to the official list of min- 
ing permits, there were over four hundred different mines of iron 
sand worked in 1874. The volcanic and many of the metamorphic 
rocks contain magnetic iron in the crystals; and, in the disintegra- 
tion of these rocks by the action of the sea, the heavier iron sand is 
separated and forms bede of greater or less thickness on the shore. 
The old alluvium, formed in a similar way. but now elevated above 
the sea in high terraces, contains similar bede, often buried below 
thick layers of sand and clay. Finally, in many places, the volcanic 
or metamorphic rock contains so large a proportion of magnetic iron 
that it is found profitable to mine it and separate the iron sand by 
crushing and washing. 


As an example of the first class, we may take the beach deposits 
of iron sand in Yesso. The following notes are condensed from Mr. 
Lyman’s description in his preliminary report.** 

Magnetic iron sand is found on the sea beach near Yamakushinai, 
in Iburi province, on the shore of Volcano bay; and near Kobui, in 
Osbima province, on the eastern extremity of the peninsula enst of 
Hakodate. Iron sand occurs in many other localities ; but these 
are the only workable places yet found. 

The deposit at Yamakushinai is perhaps ten miles long, and 
averages twenty yards in width, with a mean thickness of about six 
inches, making a total of about 120,000 tone'of pure ore. The ore, 
previously washed, was used, some twelve years ago, in & forge in 
the vicinity, for the production of iron by the Japanese process ; 
but it was found difficult to amelt on account of the presence of 
titanic sand, 

The iron sand of Kobui is said to be more easily smelted and 
seems to be purer. The deposit is, however, very small ; amount- 
ing, according to Mr. Lyman, to not more than 5,000 tons. 

As an example of the occurrence of iron sand in the old allu- 
vium, I will describe briefly the important deposits of Kunohe- 
kéri of Iwade ken, which I visited in tho fall of 1874. The ore 
deposits occur on an extensive sloping terrace or tuble-land, 
composed of metamorphic rock, mica echists, «juartzites, etc., one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred feet about the sea, and 
everywhere covered by beds of yellow sand and sandy clays forty 
to fifty feet thick. The ore is a dark red sandstone, with thirty 
to fifty per cent, of irun sand in thin laming, or distributed 
through the mass. It occurs locally on the surface of the 
metamorphic rock and under the alluvium, in beds one to three 





*® Kaitakushi Reports. 
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feet thick, This sandstone, which is quite friable, is easily 
crushed, and the magnetic sand separated by washing. 

The surface of the tablo land is much cut up and eroded by 
small streams, nnd crossed in several places by deep valleys of 
larger rivers. The deposits of iron ore are in this way frequently 
uncovered, and secondary deposits are formed in the beds of the 
amuller steams, In many cases, however, the action of the 
atrenms merely removes so much of the overlying sand and clay, 
that the ore is found within twelve or fifteen feet of the surface. 

Over the whole extent of this ta le-land, for a distance of 
fifteen to twenty miles north and south, and seven miles east 
and west, the ground has been exp'ored by shallow pits, The 
productive beds being local and of limited extent, but a small 
proportion of these explurations have been successful. When, 
however, the miner is so fortunate as to strike such a bed of 
iron eand, he burrows horizontal drifts in all directions and 
follows the bed until it becomes too thin to work; extracting 
the ore without system save to get as much as possible without 
endangering his own safety, 

M. Sevoz, in the Annals des AJines,t¢ givea an analysis of a 
Japanese iron ore which is interesting in this connection. The 
ore forms about two per cent. of a partly decomposed granite, 
from which it is extracted by washing. From the analysis this 
washed material is an impure magnetic sind, containing the proe 
per proportion of ferrous and ferric oxides, six per cent, of 
titanic acid, twelve per cent. of silica, ete. 

Magnelite.—The imperfect list of the places in which magnetite 
is found, compiled from various sources, develops the interesting 
fact that these localities lie in a belt extending from lwude ken 
south and southwost to Sakai ken, a distance of more than three 
hundred and fifty mites. The northernmost place is in Hei-z6ri 
in Iwade ken. Here there are mines, seven to thirteen miles 
from the-coast, which supply certain recently erected govern- 
ment blast furnaces. South of this several localities ure reported 
in Miyngi ken. Still southward, the next deposits, one of which 
was examined lately by an American engineer, are in Fukuishima 
ken, where the ore is but five miles from the sea. Southwest, 
magnetite again occurs in Tochigi ken, and in seyeral pluces in 
Gumia ken. At Naknkosaka in Gummn ken, not far from Tokio, 
an English engineer has recently erected a blast furnace. Still 
southwest, magnetite is reported to occur in the ken of Nagano, 
Gifu, and Sakai, Of these localities we know little or nothing, 
except tlint the ore of this southern end of the belt is reported to be 
of medium and inferior quality, as compared with that of the north- 
ern mines. 

In addition to the above localities, magnetite of excellent quality 
is suid to occur in O.ayama ken, in the southwestern part of the 
main island. 

From Mr. Plunkett’s report, and additional details furnished by 
Mr. Godfrey, I condense the following description of the deposits 
of Hei-géri in Iwade ken, where the Mining Office is building blast 
furnaces and preparing to produce iron on a lurge scale. 

The principal iron mines are about thirteen miles from the coasf, 
though deposits of ore have recently been found at half that distance. 
The magnetite occurs in vertical beds, twelve to fifteen feet thick, 
in a dark blue feldspathic diorite (quartzite or felsite?). The ores 
are rich and very pure, quite free from sulphur, and contain little 
or no titanium. 

It is proposed to connect the mines, by a tramway eleven miles 
long, with the furnaces ; and these with a harbor of Kameishi, two 
miles beyond, by & continuation of the sume. The iron will be 
shipped to Yokohama or Nagasaki, and coal brought back as return 
freight. At present charcoal is used as fuel. Mr. Godfrey es- 
timates the cost of producing iron here at nine dollars per ton; but 
this apparently does not include repairs, or interest on capital or 
sinking fund; while all the items, especially that of fuel, are 
placed very low. 

At present the product is but 1500 tons per year; this, how- 
ever, will soon be largely increased. According to the catalogue of 
the Japanese section, 4 blust furnaces, calculated for a daily yield of 
15—20 tons, and 12 puddling furnaces, with coke ovens etc., will 
shortly be erected here, The full plant of a large rolling mill, in- 
cluding rolls, steam hammers, etc., lus been ordered from England, 
and is, according tou M. Deby, even now on the way to Japan. 

In Fukushima ken, Naraha kori, magnetite occurs in beds twelve, 
fifteen, and even twenty feet thick. The ore is rich and generally 
quite pure ; but sometimes contains sulphur in the form of pyrites, 
in objectionable quantity. 


ne 
tt Ad.m., Vol, Vi., 1874, quoted by American Chemist Vol, VI p. 38, 
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At Nakakosaka, in Knmura Kori, of Gumma ken, where Messrs. 
E.H.M. Gower and A. J. R. Waters, English Engineers, have 
erected a blast furnace, tlhe magnetite occurs in beds eight to eighteen 
feet thick, dipping about twenty degrees and interstratified with a 
dark blue quarzite (or felsite ?) Tho ore is apparently of good 
quality, but has not yet been analyzed. An almost inexheausti: le 
supply can be obtained at sinall expense by quarrying. According 
to Mr. Gower, iron can be made here for nineteen dollars or less per 
ton. The fuel, charcoal, c sts ubout two and a hulf times as much 
asat Hei-géri. The mines and furnaces are quite near a navigable 
river, by which the product can be brought directly to TOkid or 
to Yokohama. 

Other Ores of Iron.—According to Mr. Geerts,{{~ specular iron 
ore is found only in Kagoshima ken; impure red hematite is 
more common, occurring in many places; limonite, massive and 
coneretionary, and clay iron ore or kidney ore are also common 
and abundant. He gives a list of places, compiled from Japnnese 
authorities, in which the ores are found; but says nothing of the 
extent or character of the deposits. 

I have received many specimens of the ores, and of bog iron 
ore; the latter not mentioned by Geerts, but perhaps included 
under limonite. These ores are used to only a smu)! extent for 
the production of iron. 


(To be Continued.) 





ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS. 


London, 9th Feb., 1877.—At the Debate on the address 
Lord Derby said that Peace depends upon whether the 
Czar decides he is under obligation to execute alone the 
decisions of the six Powers. 

Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury protest against any 
coercion being used with regard to Turkey. 

Sir Stafford Northcote said as England wishes to act in 
unison with the Powers, the separate intervention of 
Russia or Austria would be suspicious. 

Peace negotiations are suspended. 

Obituary.— James Merry. 

The conviction of Dr. Slade, the American Medium, 
has on appeal been quashed. 


Constantinople, 30th Jan.—The statement that Midhat 
Pasha had issued a decree disarming the civil population 
of Turkey, is unfounded. 


Paris, 30th Jan.—The National Assembly has voted 
£4,000 towards the distress in Pondicherry. 

Constantinople, 3lst Jan.—The British, German, and 
Italian Consuls advise Prince Nikita to make peace, if the 
Porte cedes territory. 

, Lisbon, 31st Jan.—The Burmese Embassy has arrived 
ere. 

Athens, 3lst Jan.—General Ignatieff, the Russian Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, has arrived here. 

Constantinople, Ist Feb,— With reference to the peace 
hegociations between the Porte and Prince Milan, who 
claims the complete evacuation of the Servian territory, 
Turkey states that she will require her troops to remain 
at Alexinatz as a guarantee that the conditions of peace 
will be fulfilled. 

Prince Nikita has expressed his willinguess to negotiate 
for peace, and desires to know the conditions. 

A Christian Mustechar has been appointed in Bosnia. 
Other Christian Mustechars will also be appointed to the 
Western portion of Bulgaria, which will be formed into 
separate provinces. 


REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
London, 26th January, 1877. 


The Porte announces the intention of introducing of 
its own free will the reforms demanded by the Powers. 

London, 15th February, 1877.—A Russian Army of 
200,000 men with 720 guns is massed at Kichineff in 
readiness to cross the Danube and invade Bulgaria. 

Sir W. Jervois the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments has been appointed to the Governorship of 
Australia, 


tt Transac, Asiat. Soc, of Japan Vol. 111, part J, p. 6, et seq, 
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PROBLEM. 
By J. G. CAMPBELL. 
(From the Westminster Papers.) 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLution or W. B. MAson’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
White. Black 


Kt. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. P. takes Kt. 
R. to Q.’s 3rd. P. takes R. 


Q. to Q.’s 5, mates. 


3.—R. to Q.’s 5, mates. 
B, 


2.—R. to K. R.’s 6, (ch.) 
3.—Q. to K.’s 4, mates. 


2.—K. to Kt.’s 4th. 


1.—K, to Q.’s 3rd. 
2.—K. to K.’s 4th. 





i pa answers received from C. B,, Yokohama, and W:H.S.,, 
Okid. 


CHESS IN PARIS, 
CONSULTATION GAME. 

The following partie has recently been played by Messrs. de 
RIVIERE and JOURNOUD, consulting together, against Mr. Morpny. 
( Evans's Gambit. ) 

WHITE(The Allies). BLACK (Mr M.)|WHrtEe (The Allies), BLACK (MrM.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K dth 26.QtoQR4th QtoK R 5th 
2. KKttoK B3rdQ Kt to Q B3rd |27.QtoQ B2nd QtoK 2nd 
3. K BtoQ B4th K B to Q B 4th |28. Q to K Kt 6th R to K B 3rd 
4.P toQ Kt 4th K B takes Kt P |29.Q to K 4 R to K B sq 
5. PtoQ Bard K Bto QB 4th |30. P to K Kt 3rd P OEE ith 
6. Castles P to Q 3rd 31. R to K 2nd P to Q Kt 5th 
7.PtoQ4th  P takes P 82. BtoK Rbth PtoQ R4th 
8. P takes P K B to Q Kt 3rd/38. BtoK R7th PtoQR 5th 
9. QBtoQ Kt 2nd K Kt to K B 3rdj34.QtoQ B 2nd RtoQRaq 
10, Q Kt to Q 2nd Castles 35. Q to K 4th R to Q Kt aq 
11.PtoK 5th  P takes P 36. Q to Q 5th P to Q Kt 6th 
12, P takes P K Kt toQ4th (87. P takes P P takes P 
13.Q KttoK4thQ BtoK 8rd 38. Bto K Kt 6th P to Q Kt 7th 
14. K KttoKt5th PtoK R38rd (89. B to Q Kt R to “J 
15. K Kt takes B P takes Kt 40.QtoK B 5th P to t 4th 
16. Q to K Kt 4th 41.Q to K Kt 6th B to K B ard 
(Very well Pre ) 42, Qt'sK RP (ch) Kt to Kt sq 
16. ded 43.Q to K Kt 6th B to K Kt 2nd 
17.QRtoQsq KRtoKB 5th MS. 
18.QtakesK P K RtakesKt (44.QtoK Rith KtoBaq 
19. B takes Kt Kt to Q 5th ch) 
20.Q R takes Kt K R takes R 45. P to K R 4th peg bog ad, 
21.Q Btakes RB takes B 46. K to Kt 2nd BtoK B 8rd 
22. R to K sq Qto K Kt4th /47, P takes P B to Q 5th 


23.BtoK Bard KRtoK B 

24. Q to Q B 4th P to QB 4th 

25. P to K 6th 
(Cleverly conceived. 


infallibly lose.) 


25. Q to K 2nd 


If Black 
venture to take the Bishop he must/50. R to K 4th 


48.QtoK B 5th K to Kt sq 
ef 
49, Q to K — K to R sq 
c 
Q to Q Kt 2nd 
51. P to K 7th 
And Black surrendered, 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE SALE 


—_— Or 


Bee’s Scale Remover, 


Cure for inerustation 


in Steam Boilers. Very 
Liberal Commission. 


Address with references, 


BEE & CO., STRATFORD, LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Yokohama, March 3, 1877, Zins, 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





TMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Our market continues generally very dull and quotations are nominal. 
Grey Shirtings :— 


7 ibs. 384 yde. 39 in. per pee.,.. $1.85 to $1.65 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 384 sde. $4 in. »  « 1.60 to 2.20] 60 to G4 reed 4 yda. 836 in. perpee. 4... o. 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs.4 to 8&4 Ile. 884 ,, 39 in. » oo 150 to 280] Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30in. 2—3 Ib. per Ib... 0.665 to 0.87% 
9 Iba. 884 ,, 44in. - .. 190 to 240] Black Velvets ees. eee” (wus See: wae. sas vee 7.00: to 6.00 
T. Cloth 7lbe. 24 ,, 82in, - 1.40 to 165] English Drille 15 the. 40 yde,80in. ... 1... .. 23.65 to 2.65 
99 6lbs. 24 ,, 382in.  ,, 1.10 to 125 | ‘Taffachelaes 12 yds, 48 in.... 1... o 1.70 to 2.16 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 t0 24 2... cee nee eee wee por pict]... $2800 to 32.00 | No. 88 to42 ... ... wee oe Per picul,.. $36.00 to 88,00 


No. 28 to 32... 2. nee vee eee ~per picul...$30.00 to 34.00 Reverse Twist ... ... 16-24  ... S306 


Woollens.—The condition of our market remains unchanged since our last, although political news 
from the South is more reassuring. 


Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yde. 32in. ... £75 to 6.75 Figured ‘Iousselinede Laine ...805ds. 80in... 0.25 to 0.80 


Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yds. Blin. ... 4.25 to 6.25 | Multicolored ” .--80 yds. 80 in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Shimagoro —... wee ane 80 yds. 80 in. ... 4.90 to 5.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or funcy .,.48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ... ... —80 yde. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.81 Presidents see eee oe 64 In. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ...  ... 29—80 yds. 82 in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots .su owes) OS in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Camlets Aestd. ... ... 56—658 yds. 31 in. ...1650 to 17.60 Union... a. ae... BH in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan .. ... . 22—30 yde, 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 lbs....perlb ... 0.89 to 0.45 
Plain Mousseline de Laine —30 yds. 80 in. ... 0.16 to 0.18 





Sugar.—There has been no change in prices, but a fair business has been done during the week, prin- 
cipally in Formosa kinds. 


Sugar:—Takaoin bag ... ... «.. perpicul., $4.30 ‘ China No. 4 Kook-fuh  ... .. ... per picul... $5.60 to $6.10 
Pe in basket ... ccc cee " ee $410 99 No. 6 Kong-fun eee vee ” «$4 90 to $5.50 
Tniwanfooin bag... woe yw $4.15 | 5, No. @ K-pok io. oe cee tee ay nn $440 to $4.80 
do. in basket... ... ... ‘5 ae $4.00 | Swatow Brown 2... ... cee cee eee > es $3.60 
China No. 1 Ping-fah eee = aes ” eee $7.60 to $7.80 Duitong ae ooo = eee 7) eee $3.70 

» No.2 Ching-pak... » .-» $6.90 to $7.40 Jupan Rice ae ee ee 1» ee $2.05 to $2.273 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... ... is ... $6.20 to$6.80 : Kerosene Oil  ... 1c ee cee tee tee $4.65 


Kerosene Oil.—Reduced stocks make holders firm at quotations. 


EXPORTS. 


Silk,—Our last fortnightly report, dated 27th ultimo, was to the following effect:— 

Our last report was dated 10th instant. During the following week some business was doing at an 
advance of $20 for good Hanks and a decline of $20 to $30 for Oshius, when transactions were checked 

by a telegrams quoting fr. 78 for best Hanks. Since then the advices from Europe seem to indicate a disastrous 
crisis in the Silk manufacturing trade, and this market having been brought to an almost complete standstill 
our quotations must be taken as nominal. 

Settlements are 150 bales of Hanks, 50 of filature and about as many of Oshin sorts. The shipments of 
the fortnight are 225 bales, making the total export since Ist July 19,439 buales, against 10,815 last year for the 
corresponding period. 

Stock 1,800 bales. 


At Erchange At Exchange At Exchange At Exchange 
4/3 in London, 5,35 at 6 ms, in Lyons, 4/3in London. 5.35 at 6 m.s.in Lyons, 
Hanke.—Extra No. 1....... — — —  :Hamateki No. 1 &2.......8500 10520 19/3 to20/ 53to 55 
‘5 Best No. 1 &2...$760 to 780 28/5 to 29/2 79to 81 * ,, No. 3 & 4 wu... $450 to 480 17/10 to 18/6 49to 61 
‘6 Good No.2 <‘'$720to 750 27/ to28/l 75to 77 Kakeda—Extrn ......... — pa 


Medium No. 24..$680 to 710 26/7 1026/8 7110 74 | ,, Best ..........-....$780 to 800 29/2 to 29/10 81 to 83 
‘ C’mon. No 8...$630 to 660 23/10 to 24/11 66 to 69 | » MediumtoGood $720 to 760 27/ to 28/5 75to 79 

», Inferior No. 4&5...$570 to 600 21/9 to 22/9 60to63 | Mashita............cc0 cee — — — 
Oshiu—Best .... .........0. $690 to 710 26/ to026/8 72to 7+ | Kilature Silks .............. $820 to 970 30/7 to36/ 85 to 99 
»» Medium to Good ...$650 to 680 24/7 to 25/7 68 to 71 
Since the above was written arrivals have been 90 bales, and deliveries 175 piculs, but we find it im- 
possible to state what the actual settlements have been. A few parcels of Hanks have heen bought at $20 to $30 

under previous quotations. 


Tea.—Operations in this staple have been moderate during the closing week, settlements amounting to 
810 piculs. The general tone of business calls for no special comment. Arrivals during the same period have 
been very light and stocks on the spot almost nominal. 
We make no change in quotations, at which holders are willing to realize. 
Common ae scee cee tee nee nee tee tee $8.00 to 11.00 Fine ene ce cee tte tee ee nee ee G28 tO $27 
Goud Common 2. ose eee nee nee eee tee 2.00 to 14.00 Minveet: sins’ as cade. eae: Was: ee wae ee 
Medium ees eee eee eee eee ooe oes eee 15 00 to 17 00 Choice ese eee eve eee eee aoe eos 
Good Medium ... ... see eee ove eee oes 18.00 to 21.00 





‘ Nominal. 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Business continues very depressed, and rates remains much as last quoted. 


Katee close ns follows :— , On SHANGHAI—Bunk sight ......... ccc cccceseecees 7384 

StKKLING —Bank 6 months’ sight... ccc eee. 48. 2h, ss Privute 10 duye sighit.......cccc0. 744 

fs Bank Bille on demand.......... ... 48. led. On New Yorkh—Hank Bills on demuand......... 994 

Private 6 mouthe’ sight..... cs... 4a. sd. - 30 dave sight Private.......cc0...008 LOLS 

On Panis—Bank Sight ........ccccceeseseeeeeeene Oe 2U On Sav Franvisvo— Bank Bills on demand...... 100 

” Bank 6 months’ sight ............. 5,30 | - 80 dnys sight Private... ...... 102 

a Private 6 me. sight. ....~.....0..., 5.40 BIN Mat Bi cic ecetscinacwas: asissestcenesen ase essdecdicusedscasw. SLOO 

On llonexone—Bank BIC cca aveeccavseee sexcteds par. Gold Yen TURKU RUS OUOMIICSIOOIOSIOSOELINOCIOTIOL IESE TT YT 1 411% 
” Private 10 duys’ sight.....00...0. LZ dis 
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Shipping  TIntelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 












































. Dar 
Date.} Suip’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frag & Ria. ie WHeERe rrom. | xrrt CARGO. CoNSIGNEES. 
Port, 
Feb. 25 | City of Peking Tanner American str. | 5057 | Hongkong — Maile, &c. | P, M. 8.8. Oo. 
» 25; Hiroshima Maru IFurber Jupanese str. | 1870 | Kobe Feb. 15) Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 28; Fiery Cross Sh-uman British ship 697 | London Oct. 27] General L. Kniffler & Co. 
Mar. 2} Tamaura Maru Nye Japanese str. 60 | Hukodate Feb. 27} General M. B. Co. 
» 38| Cairnsmuir Sprowart British str. 1707 | Hongkong — General Strachan & Thomas 
» 8| Tibre Le Girard French str. 1726 | Hongkong Feb. 22) Mails,&c. | M. M. Co. 
| 
DEPARTURES. 
| 
Date. | Surp’s Nase. CarTaln, Frac & Ria. ae TESTINATION. | Cargo. DESPATOHED BY 
} . ; | 
Feb 26 ! Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str. | 1914 | Shanghai & ports Troops M. B. Co, 
» 27| Tanuis Reynier Freuch str. 1735 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | M. M. Co. 
»» 28 | City of Peking ‘Tanner American str. | 6057 | San Irancisco Mails, &c. | P. M. 8.8. Co. 
Mar. 1| Alerta Talbot British sch. 229 | Amoy Rice Hudson & Co. 
» 1} Almatia Blanchard Am.3-m. schr.| 387 | Nagasnki Ballast Captain 
» | Jylland Laub Danish brig 267 | Newchwang Ballast Chinese 
» 3] Hiroshima Maru Furber Japanese str. | 1870 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
Vessels in Marbour, 
Name. Captain. | Fiag anv Ria. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. CoNnsIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Courier =] kane Russian steamer | 495 | Hukodste | wee Wilkin & Robison 
Massilia Harvey British stesmer | 1088 | Hongkong =| eeess P. & O. Co. 
Menzaleh Pasqualini | French steamer | 1503 | Hongkong Feb. 19 | M.M. Co. 
Sea Gull Symons British tugboat 37 | Nognsnki | tae Lane, Crawford & Co. 
Sunda Reeves British steamer | 1704 | Hongkong “Feb. 23] P. & O. Co. Hongkong 
Tamaura Maru Nye Japanese steamer} 600 | Hakodate Mar. 2] M. B. Co, 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor Am. barque 740 | Cardiff Feb. 12 {/ M. M. Co. 
Caroline Miller Danish schooner 55 | Kurile Islands sasiins Claussen 
Christine Wild fang Geaman barque 542 | Cardiff Feb. 19 | M. M. Co. 
Fiery Cross Shouman British ship 697 | London Oct. 27 | L. Kniffler & Co. 
Jupiter Jolinson Russian schooner} 30 | Kurile Islands eaguue Chinese 
Lottie Ostersen Russinn schooner} 25 | North Pacific = | wes Captain 
Mary Jane Brinkmeier | American sch. 159 | Kobo Feb. 13 | E. C. Kirby & Co. 
Otto Adamesen German brig’ 230 | Tukno Feb. 13 | Jardine, Matheson & Co./Shinagawa 
Roving Sailor Braant Kritish barque 460 | Sydney Feb. 2 | Walsh, Hull & Co. S'gawa forAmoy 
Turtar Keamann Am, 3-m. sehr. 256 | Hongkong Feb. 13 | Grosser & Co. 





Wessels of Gar 


in Port. 





» Name. Gcuns.| Tons. 














BRITISH—Hart.... ... ... 
AMERICA N—Alert... ee 





HorsE 
PoweER. 


DESCRIPTION. COMMANDER. 





Commander Royse 
Commander J. D. Marvin, 


Gun-veesel 
Sloop 


Lis: apie | | 
x 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru from Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. 
Ed. Fischer, Captain Jaints, Messrs. Rees, Sawkins, Fobes, Duus, 
Lay, and 17 Japanese in the cabin; and 1 European, 6 Chinese and 
167 Japanese in the steerngs. For America: 2 Europeans in the 
steerage. 

Per Steam-ship City of Peking for San Francisco :—Revd. &. R. 
Host, wife and 4 cluldren, KE. Baland, wife and child, Mre. A. HI. 
Moore, Miss J. Carruthers, Miss KE. O. Hine, Messrs. J. W. Sawkins, 
W.T. Stevenson, Taroki, Chas. Blany, Peter Malle, L. Harlow, 
Wm. Hall, J. Vavasseur, and 8 in the steerage. 

Per Fiery Croas from London :—Mr. A. Green, 

Per Tamaura Maru from Uakodate:— Mr. T. W. Blakiston. 

Per Steam-ship Tibre from Hongkong:—Messrs. Geerke, Huns, 
and Dr. Assonrville. 

Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports:— Messrs. 
R. Wrper, W. Sharp, J. Hack, ex-Daimio Omura, Tagushi, 
Tanabi, Kastewabara, Tuketa, Bollenghagen, W. Rebertson, Essab- 
hoy, Burniister, and 39 Japanese officers. 


CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports.— 
Treagure $11,400 


eee eeq eee see eee gee 


en gle 


REPORTS. 


The Fiery Cross reports leaving London October 21st. Passed 
the Downs on the 23rd. nnd the Start 25th. Met with westerly and 
S. W. winds across the Bay of Biscay. Had no N. E. trodes at all 
the 8. W. monsoon prevailing. Crossed the Equator November 
22nd in 24 degrees W. The S. E. trades were modernte and 
extended to 20 degrees South. Afterwards moderate northerly winds 
to the Cape, which was passed December 8th in 41 degrees 40 South. 
Ran the Eusting down in 42 degrees, the winds generally moderate 
from the westward. Sighted St. Pauls 30th and made Sandalwood 
Island January 15th; were 11 days getting through the passage. 
Having reached Foul Island on the 26th, sighted the Loochoos 21st 
February, and made the Japan Coast on the 25th; came to anchor 
in Yokvhama Bay on the evening of the 27th, being 128 days from 
London — Daring the passige spoke the following vessels: —British 
ship Surkar, London to Melbourne, Nov 27, Lat 14 degrees 3. Long 
29 deyrves W.; 40 days out; British ship Zeicester, Dec. 16, from 
London to New Zealand, 40 degrees South 11 degrees Kust ; 55 days 
out, and the Mary Ann Wilson, in the Eastern passage, from Leith 
to Manila. 111 days out. 

Lhe Cairnsmuir reports: Had moderate winds up to the Japan 
const ; lust night had to lie to outside of Cape Segumi, on account 


| of thick weather; took the Pilot on board this morning at 7 am, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS, 


BROADWELL'S _|E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE WILDEN WORKS, 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. STOURPORT, ENGLAND. 


“IMPROVED-BREECH, “STELL RELED|G HEET IR ON, 


ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America ; 











Inventors of the uew Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp BRANDED e 
Cannon. ‘“ BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND “‘ SEVERN.” 


The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. T i N eg L A T E- Ss 5 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., is yy 
BRANDED ©P& WB” ‘witpeN,” “UNICORN,” 


d. w. & m. SOLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 
Stamping Sheets, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 


; espe Sa ‘ARLEY ga,” ‘* STOUR.” 
NOW READY. 
Ghe Ladies Directory, ea tes 


Export Agents— 


Can be procured at Messrs. A. F. Wetmore & Co.’s Brooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 
or the Office of this Paper. 























January 13, 1877. 52ins. 
PRICH 2 DOLLARS. KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
“yO” ” Composed of the purist articles. These Lozenges contain no 
Yokohama, January 27, 1877. tf. opium nor any deleterious drug, therefore the mort delicate can 
a : : — — take them with perfect confidence. Their beneficial effect is speedy 
THE FOLLOWINC and certain. ‘This old unfailing family remedy is daily recommended 
by the most eminent Physicians for the cure of 
> COUGHS, 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER ASTHMA, 
dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of BRONCHITIS, 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 


| “I must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent aa ree ; 
medicine for me, and I certainly do enjoy good health, sound| _ KEATING'S COUGIT LONZENGES are prepared by Tuomas 


sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to.taking your Pills,| Keatin@ St. Paul's Churchyard, London, and sold by all Chemists, 
I am 78 years old. In bettles 
“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 


See "| KEATINGS BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 


January 13, 1877. 13ins. and tuste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 


i the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL on THREAD WORMS. 
a A 2 eee eta 
BEST SEEDS. 


It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
ARE CROWN AND SUPPLIED BY 


SUTTON & SONS 


CAUTION.—-4®& The public are requested 
VEGETABLE SEEDS! pest 














to observe that all the above preparations bear ae 
the Trade Mark as herein shown. THOMAS es 
KEATING, LONDON, EXPORT CHEMIST \~ 














FLOWER SEEDS QUALITY AND DRUGGIST. Indents for pure Drug Ges wy 
FARM SEE DS and Chemicals carefully executed. TRADE MARK. 
GRASS SEEDS ONLY. September 30, 1876. 26ins. 






DELIVERED FREE TO ANY PORT /N ENCLAND 


PRICED LISTS POST FREE. 
TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


NO AGENTS. 


SEE TRADE MARK ON EVERY PACKET 
A REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY EVERY ORDER 
PROMPT DISPATCH CUARANTEED, 


PACKETS | VEGETABI 
speciatty| VEGETABLE SEEDS 
roeevtty| FLOWER SEEDS 

CLIMATE.| FARM & GRASS SEEDS 


o4/- [* 200/- 400/- & UPWARDS 
EACH ASSORTMENT CONTAINS BEST AND 


MOST SUITABLE KINDS, 


SUTTON & SONS Tue oveens seensmen 
» READING.weaR LONDON.ENGLAND. 


CAUTION. 
J, & F, MARTELL’S BRANDY, 

















It having come to our knowledge tha! spurious imitations are 
mported, Consumers should be cureful to ree that they obtain the 







genuine article with our Brand, which is to be had of all respectable 





Deulers. Agents: Mutthew Clark & Sons, 72, Great Tower Street 





N.B.—Messre Suttons’ Catulogues may be London. 
obtained at the Office of this Journal, MARTELL & Oo, 
July 15, 1876, Once a month, 20ins, March 4, 1876 52 ins 
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The best Ploughs in the World. 


J. & F. HOWARD. 


Britannia Iron Works, 


BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





SINCLE PLOUCHS, HARROWS, 
DOUBLE PLOUCHS, HORSE RAKES, 
TRIPLE PLOUCHS, HAYMAKERS, 
QUADRUPLE PLOUCHS, MOWERS, 
AMERICAN PLOUCHS, REAPERS, 
SWEDISH PLOUCGHS, ROLLERS, 

ALSO, 


STEAM PLOUGHING AND CULTIVATING MACHINERY. 


For many years J. and F. Howarp have shipped large numbers of Implements and Machines 
to all parts of the World. From their extensive experience they are fully acquainted with the 
requirements of all countries and they have always kept in view the importance of strength as 
well as simplicity, J. & F. Howarp use only the BEST MATERIALS, and as far as possible 
WROUGHT IRON OR STEEL, 80 as to reduce to a minimum the risk of breakages, which involve 
serious loss, especially where repairs are difficult to execute. Their Implements and Machines 
are not only strongly and substantially made, but are constructed so as to take to pieces for 
packing in the smallest compass, and they are so simply arranged as to leave no difficulty in 
putting them together. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free on application to 


J. & KF. HOWARD, 
BRITANNIA IRON WORKS BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


| Yokohama, January) 'i3; 1840 gle iFORa@2ins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
THURSTON & Co, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER, 


BILLIARD TABLE 


Rilliard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters, 


By APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. THE QUEEN; 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H. R. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, &o., &c: 
Established 1814. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW BILLIARD BALL, 
OHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IVORY; 
DOES NOT CRACK OR OHIP. 








MADRAS—Messrs. MCDOWELL & Co. 
CALCUTTA—Messrs. Mackenzie, Lyat. & Co. 
SHANGHAI—Messrs. Hatt & HOo.urTz. 


Yokehama, August 12, 1876. 52ins. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vie SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 


D. NICHOLSON & Co.. 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catulogue and Out- 


fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Iustruments, Wines and Spirits, 


Ironmongery; Ales and Beers, 
Fire-urms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Outlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 


Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “ Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commussion of 2} per eent 

Price Lists can be had of Megsrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Hnglishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform cha-ge of 1s 

er lb. 
: Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


_ D. NICHOLSON & CO,, 


50 To 58, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


March 4, 1876. Co gle 62 ins, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
CELEBRATED OILMEN'’S STORES. 


Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 








PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOOKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND OHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Prrsons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The bluod is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pilla. 


Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “ 1 
‘Sordered tlhe dragoman Muhomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice grutis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies hfm of their value.” ; 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


1s a certuin remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in hia account of his extraordinary traveis in China, published in 
187i, says—“ T had with mea quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
* gave sume tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 


-|‘* and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, nnd horse-feed poured 


“in upon us, until at Jast a tea-spoonful cf Ointment was worth a 

“ fowl and any quantity of peae, and the demand became 80 great 

‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 
Sold by all Chemistsand Medicine Vendors throughont the World 
May 17th, 1873, tf 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


oy CECE ERE at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience-of an abrupt 
Bie of ork es which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
eden so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 








NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 











BIRTH. 
At No. 90, Yokohama, on the 4th March, the wife of Jonn 


HARTLEY, of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 


On the 8th March, at H. B. M.'s Consulate and afterwards at Christ 
Church, by the Rev. E. W. Syle, p.p., assisted by the Rev. W. F. H. 
Garratt, M.a., FRANcIS AvGUsTvs, fifth son of the late A. L. Corr, Esq., 
of Peckham, Surrey, to THERFsE ELIZABETH, only daughter of J. M. 
JaAQueMOT, Esq., of Yokohama. 


Notes of the Utterk. 














Since writing the following remarks, we have received direct 
from a Japanese friendin Kagoshima, the original documents con- 
taining the full confessions of the assassins employed to murder 
Saigo. Coming to us as they do, their authenticity is unques- 
tioned, and their revelations most compromising. It is too late to 
translate and publish them in this week’s issue, but we purpose 
giving them in fullinournext, Among others is the confession 
of Nakahara Hisao which is almost the same as that published 
by the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. Reference to the original, 
however, enables us to supply the name omitted in the 
published confession, which’ is that of Kawaji Dai-keishi, the 
Chief Superintendent of Police in Tékid, and the documents 
show that he has acted under the orders of a superior, 
whose name is before us. 


We are permitted to publish the following extract from a 
letter written by a gentleman who has had every opportunity 
of closely observing the circumstances connected with the 
present outbreak in Satsuma. 

“There has been a great outpouring of men from Kagoshima, 
Fifteen thousand have left; the last batch on the 17th. (of Fe- 
bruary) They propose marching on Tokid. It was perfectly 
marvellous how the province sprang to arms. ‘he story told 
to me is that a number of Satsuma men in the T'kié police had 
been sent down here for the purpose of assassinating the 
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principal men in Satsuma—especially Saigo—and of setting fire to 
Kagoshima. The plot was discovered and fifty or sixty arrests 
were made, Some of the confessions were certainly startling, 
The men have been kept in closest custody, to be confronted with 
their employers in Yedo, Jt is generally thought that many of 
the Tékié soldiery will refuse to fight against Saigo, He is 
certainly a man of great ability in many ways.” 

It will be seen that the principal reason assigned by the 
Satsuma party for their present outbreak is the alleged dis 
covery of a plot,—oonnived at by the Government—for the 
assassination of the man of all others most dear to them. It 
is asserted that a certain proof of the truth of this terrible 
accusation brought against the Administration, has been ob- 
tained by the arrest and full confession of the Police agents 
who were employed to carry out the scheme, One of these 
confessions has, strange to say, found its way into the 
columns of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, and the publication of 
the rest of these extraordinary disclosures was promised on 
the following day, but it is significant that as yet nothing 
further has appeared. What follows isa translation of this 
confession. 


“ Nakahara Hisao, Shé-Keibu,* eldest son of Shoébei, shizoku 
of the district of Ishiu-in in the Kagoshima ken, 

Arrested after search on the 3rd February, 1877. I was 
appointed Shdé-Keibu on the 4th January, 1874. Towards the 
end of November of the same year,—I forget the exact day— 
I went to the house of ——-——-———————-—-,, and after 
learning from him various matters concerning the different 
ken, he ended by telling me that there had been of late indi- 
cations of disquiet in the Kagoshima ken, but said that 
as General Saigo was residing in the ken, he did not think 
there would be any disloyal and riotous proceedings; he added 
however, that in case a rising should break out, there was no 
help for it, but for me to confront Saigo and kill him. I 
submitted to his order, and subsequently—I do not recollect 
the exact day—I went to the house of Oyama Kansuke, a 
shizoku of the Kagoshima ken, aud was told by him, that 
if Saigo originated any insurrectionary movement he 
must be killed. I kept these intentions secret, and on 
the 24th December, Sonoda Nagateru, Suyehiro Nawokata, 
Chiu-Keibu,t came to my house and informed me of their 
intention to apply for permission to return to their native 
districts, and of the many rumours in circulation respecting 
disturbances in the Kagoshima ken, Accordingly I express- 
ed a wish to return with them, to which they consented, and 
left my house. On the following day, the 25th, I saw— 
——— for a momeut at the Police office, and told 
him of my intention to apply for leave to return home, and 
asked him to use his poad nifioes on my behalf. He replied 
that that was a good thing and urged me to show zeal in the 
service. In view of what had already passed, as above stated, 
my resolution became fixed. As I lad already made a 
compact with Sonoda Nagateru to meet at his house, I went 
there at 3 p. m. and there were assembled there, Hirata 
Saishichi, Nomaguchi Kaneichi, Igakura Tamotsu, Oyama 
Tsunasuke, Sugai Seibi, Itani Chikatsune, Suyehiro Nawo- 
kata, Yamazaki Motoaki, ‘Tukazaki Chikaakira, Anraku Kane- 
michi, T'suchimochi Takashi, and others, All present exchang- 
ed their views on the subject, and it was settled that we 
should, on our return, urge upon the members of the Shi- 
Gakkot from the various districts, und upon other people 
generally, the impropriety on the part of loyal subjects 
of exciting a war on no good pretext, and that we should 
dissuade both those who had already joined the Shi-Gakko, 
and those who were thinking of so doing from their hostile 
views. It was arranged that we should all meet on the after- 
noon of the following day, at an empty house formerly the 
residence of — ,and applications for 





* Sho-keibu police corporal. 
¢ Chiu-keibu potice serjeant. 
t Shi Gakko the private military schools, 
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leave to return home were sent in, and at once granted. A| There are many minute confirmatory items which appear 


council was then held at which all attended, and it was there 
resolved, as the main plan of action, that a division should be 
brought about amongst the members of the Shi-Gukko, that 
they should be won over to our side, and that the Shi-Gakko 
should be broken up; thus in the event of the rising taking 
place, Saigo was to be assassinated, and the fact at once 
telegraphed to Toki6é ; that then a combined attack should be 
made by the Navy and Army, and the members of the 
Shi-Gakko killed to a man. With regard to the task of 
despatching the telegraphic news, Sonoda and Nomaguchi, 
being natives of the districts on the borders of Higo, it was 
arranged that they were to hurry tu Kumamoto garrison 
and that the telegram was to be sent from that place. 
With regard to the receipt and despatch of other infurmation 
also, a cipher was agreed to be used in every case. Alter 
everything had been settled, the following day was fixed 
as the date of departure from Téki6. As it might excite 
the suspicion of other people if all were to leave in com- 
pany, it was also settled that each should leave as soon 
as his preparationswere made. The meeting then broke u 
and all returned to their own houses. On the 27th I left ‘I'6kié 
and: proceeded as far as Yokohama, where I stayed the night. 
The following day, the 28th, I wenton board of the Genkai 
Maru at 9 p.m. and left Yokohama, but the passage wus 
very unfavourable, and the ship had to anchor at several 
places, and I only reached Kagoshima on the llth January 
1877, I remained on the spot going nowhere, but Suyehiro 
Takasnki and others came to see me. Before I had commenced 
any of the detective operations previously mentioned, the 
secret plot of assassination was discovered, and I was arrest- 
ed. Now, in consequence of your examination I have con- 
fessed that by the order of ————————— 
formed a plot to assassinate Saigo Rikugun-Taishd, and that 
I further laid a scheme to create dissension in the minds of 
the people, for which acts Iam truly ashamed. The above 
statements which I have made are correct. 


(Signed) Naxkawara Hisao. 
February 5th, 1877. 


The remainder will be published to-morrow.” 

Now can this confession be true?, We shrink from believing 
it, and yet the statement seems so straightforward, so sub- 
stantiated by what we know of the circumstances attending 
the commencement of the revolt, that we cannot reject the story, 
as we would we could do, as either improbable or devoid of 
foundation. There is no doubt in our mind on one point, 
and that is that the existence of an organised plot to murder 
Saigo, and many others whose influence rendered them 
dangerous fm the present Administration, is firmly believed 
in Satsuma, and that such belief is founded on the confes- 
sions above referred to. Many things which have hitherto 
appeared inexplicable become perfectly easy of comprehension 
when this belief is admitted. It was easy to understand 
that, excited by the recent confiscatory edict of the Govern. 
ment, and by the attempts at resistance in Kumamoto and 
elsewhere, the so-called ‘students’ of the Kagoshima military 
schools should have resisted the attempt of the Government 
to export gunpowder from Kagoshima. Any pretext would 
have been sufficient to elicit a protest. Equally easy of 
comprehension was the attempt by Saigo to restrain this 
ebullition of discontent. But what was unintelligible was 
Saigo’s sudden change of front early in the past month, his 
acceptance of the command of an insurgent force, and the 
sudden conversion of the movement from what the Tékié 
Government was so careful to represent it to bo—the impulsive 
action of head-strong youths—into a deliberate march of all 
the able-bodied men in Satsuma upon the capital. But ad- 
mnitting the discovery of a plot, whether real or pretended, for 
his assassination, Saigo’s sudden defiance of the Government 
can readily be understood. Mon are desperate in proportion 
to their apprehensions of danger. Nothing but extreme 
desperation could have induced a man like Saigo, a man of 
cool judgement, and with a perfect knowledge of the compa- 
ratively overwhelming resources of the Government against 
which he has arrayed himself, to undertake the leadership of 
the present movement; a movement fraught with the gravost 
consequences, and which if not successful in its efforts to bring 
about a change of personnel in the Adwinistration, will result 
in the extinction of the prestige of the Sutsumaclan. Believ- 
ing his murder compassed by those who ‘‘ wear their health but 
sickly in his life” and that a crisis had arrived in which all 


extremities are justifiable, no wonder that he has determined 
tu oufound treuchery by brave aud open showing, and has 


drawn the sword and thrown away the scabbard. 
Go g ec 





to have escaped the vigilance of the Government censor- 
ship of the native press, which go to support the belief in 
the existence of the plot. Suigo’s application to be allowed 
to pass through Kumamoto to present a petition to the 
Emperor; negotiation in Kiéto with Satsuma men; the 
proclamation of the Satsuma army that their mission was 
not to kill officials; not to ill treat peasantry; that their 
movement was not directed against the person of the Em- 
peror, but against certain members of the present Cabinet 
only. It is also not unworthy of remark «’:at Saigo’s de- 
gradation was unaccompanied by any expression of astonish- 
ment at his action, or regret at his disloyalty, and that the 
defection of the most prominent man in Japan from 
his allegiance to the Imperial Throne was treated with 
as much indifference as would have been the desertion 
of a corporal’s guard. Remembering the manner in 
which Mayebara’s rebellion was reprobated by the Go- 
verument and official press, their silence on this more 
important matter cannot but invite suspicion. On the 
other hand, it is perfectly conceivable that, without actually 
countenancing so dastardly and infamous a scheme as the 
cold blooded assassination of a man, who had given his best 
years and hie most devoted energies in its service, and to whose 
undaunted courage it owes its very existence, the Govern- 
ment should send agents into Satsuma, in order to sow dise 
sension among the different influential members of the clan 
—perhaps even, to foment disturbance—so that excuses might 
be afforded to send forces there, nominally to preserve order, 
but actually to impose acheck upon the dangerously increas- 
ing military power of the province. Itis also conceivable that 
those to whom the selection of fitting sgents was entrusted, 
may have imagined they were doing what would best relieve 
the Government from the principal source of its anxieties, 
when, on their own authority, they instructed their creatures 
to take Saigo’s life. This appears to us the most probable, as 
well as the most charitable explanation of this dark plot, 
for we are loath to believe that assassination can be con- 
sidered by a Government, so anxious to stand well in the 
eyes of the world as that of Japan, as a legitimate politica} 
argument. Be that as it may, there stands the charge. 
Should it be proved that it is but a baseless fabrication; a 
mere party cry to bring recruits to the Satsuma standard; 
a pretext for a riotous outbreak that has no objects but 
bloodshed, fire, and pillage ; the overturn of law and order, 
change for change’ sake, and selfish gratification of lust 
of power on the part of its leader, let him fall into the 
pit he has himself digged, and a righteous retribution be 
meted out to him and his accomplices. But if the 
charge be substantiated; if Saigo can truly say ‘none 
of these things move me, neither count I my life dear 
unto myself”; if, to benefit his own class without diminish- 
ing the welfare of any other; to induce improvements 
in the administration of justice, in the maxims of governing, 
in the political constitution of the state; to extend education, 
or in any way amend the social and moral condition of the 
people; if it be for these ends, and these alone, that he has 
laboured, and that now, in defence of his own life, and of the 
liberty of the nation, he is compelled to resort to foroe to 
bring about a change in an Administration which stands in 
the way of his aims, and basely. seeks to murder him, then 
does he command our heartiest sympathy, and it must be the 
wish of all honest thinkers that success may crown his efforts, 
and that when the employers are confronted with their unwill- 
ing accusers, they may be utterly confounded, and meet with 
the reward due to their treachery and infamy. 


Notwithstanding the fog of insipid and contradictory tele- 
grams and “ latest news” which obscures the doings at the seat 
of war, the position of affairs is simple enough to permit of 
its being comprehended at a glance when the wind rolls up a 
corner of the curtain fora moment. Briefly stated it may be 
summed up as follows. In the centre of two concentric circles 
stands the castle of Kumamoto garrisoned by Imperial troops, 


and besieged by rebels who are in turn surrounded by the 
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forces of the Government. The besieged are said to have sup- 
plies and ammunition sufficient tolast them for a month, and the 
fortress is supposed to be impregnable by assault. We may for 
the present therefore exclude the castle as a factor of much im- 
portance towards the results which time is like to bring about be- 
tween the insurgents and the force by which they are hem- 
med in. The rebels, as being the smaller of the concentric 
circles, are undoubtedly in a stronger position than the troops 
behind them (whose line to be defended is wider and there- 
fore weaker), and would accordingly, by concentrating their 
strength on any given point, most probably experience but 
little difficulty in bursting through the ranks of their opponents, 
if their plans required it. If, however, upon the other hand, 


the Government forces could be so disposed as to attack them 
in strength between their base of operations and themselves, 
their position would become most critical, in fact would hardly 
admit of any doubt being entertained as to their ultimate des- 
truction. That the Government troops have not hitherto been 
able to effect so important a strategical manceuvre is owing 
to the mountainous nature of the country in their neigh- 
bourhood, and entrenched position which the rebels occupy. 
As long as the opposing parties occupy these relative posi- 
tions it is evident that nothing very decisive can take place. 
In the mean time, however, the defenders of the castle remain 
unrelieved and subject to all the inconveniences of a siege. 
Should they be obliged to surrender before the inner circle 
is broken up, the rebels, independently of the material ad- 
vantages which such a conquest will inevitably bring them, 
will probably count upon the prestige so acquired to attract 
to their side a number of the disaffected ones, whose prudence 
hitherto prevented them detaching themselves from the side 
of law and order. 





It is said that amongst the samurai in Tékié much dis- 
content prevails, and great anxiety is mainfested as to the 
final results of the civil strife in Satsuma. They fear that 
_& victorious Government would have but little scruple in 
summarily abolishing their pensions, and think that the 
time has come for independent arbitration between the con- 
tending parties. Although such a measure, if adopted, would 
besides serving the interests of humanity in putting a stop to 
bloodshed, undoubtedly secure a fuller amount of considera- 
tion for the claims of everybody interested, it is yet much 
to be doubted whether any proposal of the sort would be 
accepted by Saigo. For if what is freely discussed amongst 
certain ex-members of the old Bakufu, and former companions 
m arms of his—who, however, we must confess, seem to us to 
belong to the school of ‘‘didn’t we always say so” politicians— 
is to be believed, the present movement was started for 
no other purpose than to gratify his personal ambition. 
To that end alone they say he threw himself into the 
revolution which broke up the Shégunate, and when he 
returned to his province disgusted and disappointed, with 
the same object in view, he retained those arms in the 
possession of his clan which he is now turning against 
the Government that he originally supported. That he 
has been for a long time engaged in secret preparations for 
such an emergency as the present is notorious, and that he has 
lately made extensive purchases in foreign markets of rifles, 
and other munitions of war, recent events have shown. Whe- 
therthese signs and portents were known tothe Government 
and read aright or not, we have no means of informing 
ourselves. Nor do we guarantee that those who profess to 
“have known it all along” were really us wise before, as 
they would seem to be after the fact became known. 


We gather from the pages of the Héchi!Shimbun the fol- 
lowing particulars of the life of Kirino, the second in com- 
mand of the Satsuma army :— 

Kirino Toshiaki, formerly called Nakamara Hanjiro, is a 
man of brave and desperate character. At the end of 1867 
there was a band in Kidto who called themselves Shinsen 
Gumi, who were under the command of Kondé Isami. This 
man had murdered a certain Ito Take-a-kira, the friend of 
Kirino, who, burning to avenge his comrade’s death, got 


Google 


together a party of samurai, including a younger brother of 
Ito, and concealed them in the Satsuma Yashiki at Fu. 
shimi. His intention however, was not so much to take the 
life of Kondé, as to attack the Shinsen Gumiand some Aidzu 
troops who were inthe Governor’s palace at Fushimi. The 
samurai of various provinces who were living at Kidto at 
that time, were expecting every moment that some trouble 
would arise, and sure enough the Tokugawa party com- 
men¢ced an attack on the Western samurai at Toba, 
and Kirino became the Chief Commander of the first 
battalion of Satsuma forces. He always led his men into 
battle with the greatest courage, and was victorious in 
every engagement. He was appointed Commander of the 
van of the troops who proceeded against the Northern 
rebels at the time of the restoration, and in his successful 
endeavours to bring Aidzu to submission, performed many 
actions of great daring. His fame becoming known, he 
received the rank of Shé-go-i and was advanced to the 
post of Lieutenant-General of the Imperial forces. Taking 
offence from some cause or other, he returned to Satsuma, 
and devoted himself to the military education of the samurai 
under Saigo. : 

The Shinsen Gumi (newly chosen band) was composed of a 
set of men, mostly rénin, who were employed by the late 
Shogun’s Government as guardians of the peace. They 
were also frequently employed as escorts to foreigners, and 
in similar capacities. 


During the past few days not a single item of fresh 
intelligence from the seat of war has appeared in the 
Japanese press. Verily, at the present crisis, the editor of a 
native paper must have a hard time of it. The Government 
sends him to prison, and fines him if he publishes any 
thing not strictly favourable to it. Threatening letters 
from its enemies bid him “ mark his head 'with a star” if 
he publishes any thing inimical to their cause. “ Heads 
I win, tails you lose.’ 


With regard to the Return of the Foreign Commerce 
and Trade of the Empire of Japan, published by order of 
the Inspector General of Customs, which we reviewed in 
our columns last week, we regret to find that a careless 
mistake on our part has led to misunderstanding which has 
called forth remarks in the columns of two of our contems 
poraries. The sentence in which the error occurs is this :— 
“The following table shows the total value of foreign and 
domestic productions imported into and exported from each 
of the various foreign countries.” 

This should have been 

“Productions imported from and exportedto each of the 
various, etc.” 

It will be seen that the value of the imports from France 
is thus little more than one fifth of the value of those 
from England, and; “Scrutator’s” remarks on that head 
were therefore justified. 





We see that the proposed formation of a Volunteer Corps, 
for which the preliminary meeting was held on Wednesday 
last, has met with the expressed disapproval of the Gonrei 
of the Kanagawa Ken. We know full well that the gentle- 
men who have originated the project have no intention 
in any way of giving offence to the native authorities, but 
that on the other hand it has been their desire, as far as 
may lie in their power, to uid them in protecting life and 
property on the occurrence of fires, or on other urgent 
occasions. We feel sure that the difficulty has arisen from 
some slight misunderstanding of the intention of the 
movement, which can be readily explained, and that there 
is no cause for irritation on either side. 





The M. M. Co.'s steamer J7anaix, with French mails on board 
to January 26th, left Hongkong yesterday, Friday, the 9th 
instant, at 6 p.m. 
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From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 5th. 


The following are from the Héchi Shimbun :— 
A telegram received at 7 p.m. on the Ist instant states that 


the rebels are in despair on account of the Imperialists’ success 
in the action of the 28th instant. Since that date only a few 


skirmishes among the outposts have taken place. The Imperial 
forces will advance in a day or two. 
Saigo bears about with him a flag with the words ‘‘ New Gov- 


ernment, with great benevolence ” inscribed thereon, and is giving 


the people explanation of the above. _ 

The rebels of Shénai (Yamagata ken) are armed with one 
thousand small arms, bamboo spears, and swords. The ground is 
covered with snow, and the troops which have been called out have 


blockaded all the roads leading out of the province, so that the 


rioters may not be able to escape. 

A telegram from the battlefield (Takase) states that several 
engagements have taken place during the past few days, and 
that of them those of the 26th and 27th ultimo were most se- 
vere. On the firat day the Imperialists were victorious, although 


Lieut.-General Miyoshi received a slight wound. On the 27th 


the Imperialists were not so successful at first, but afterwards 


they were completly so. On the Imperial side about two hundred 


were killed and wounded in these actions. No engagement has 
since taken place. . 

All the vessels which were conveying the ammunition, stores, 
etc., of the rebels have been captured by the Imperial men-of-war. 


The Chéya Shimbun publishes the following :— 

Lieut. General Oyama arrived at Kobe on the 27th ultimo. 
On the same day he proceeded to Hakata, in Chikuzen, in the Gen- 
kai Maru. Kawaji, the Chief Inspector of Police, has also started 
for Buzen with a force of police. 

The Okurasho sent through one of the banks on the Ist instant, 
three hundred thousand yen to Kidto. 

Large quantities of powder were yesterday sent from Tdki6 to 
Niigata, and this is very likely intended for the use of the troops 
sent to suppress the Shénai insurgents. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

We hear that Kuroda Sangi, Kawaji, the Chief Inspector of 
Police, and, Yasuda Vice-Secretary of the Kaitakushi, are to accom- 
pany Yanagiwara on his mission to Satsuma. 

We also hear that Okuma, the Minister of Finance, will short- 
ly start for Kidto. 


Tuesday, 6th. 


Yesterday was ushered in with snow, sleet and a bitterly cold 
north wind, varied with a little thunder. At noon the sky was 
beautifully clear, but during the afternoon we had a succession 
of showers. However, at seven o'clock in the evening the weather 
cleared up and later on sheet lightening illumined the horizon. 
All these changes in the weather were followed at ten minutes 
after midnight by a very severe shock of earthquake. 


We take the following from the Chéya Shimbun :— 

A telegram from Kidto at 7 a.m. on the 3rd instant states that 
on that day an engagement took place of Uyeki mura, which lasted 
from 10 a.m. to 3p.m., when the insurgents, having exhausted 
their ammunition, retired. 

A telegram from Fukuoka at 11 a.m. on the 3rd instant an- 
nounces that the Imperialists were completely victorious at Takase. 
Murata Shimpachi, one of the commanders of the insurgents, 
was killed. 

A telegram from Kidto at 7 p.m. on the 3rd instant announces 
that at noon an engagement commenced at Takase which con- 
tinued for an hour and the Imperial forces were victorious, but at 
2 p.m, the Imperialists were attacked by another body of the 
insurgents from Uyeki and were forced to retire. 

The following telegraphic news is from Minami-no-seki :— 
Kawajiri is established as the head-quarters of the insurgents, 
where they also have a hospital. Kumamoto is strongly gar- 
risoned. For some days past the insurgents have not paid the 
wages of coolies in their service excepting those employed in 
removing the dead and wounded. The rebels are short of am- 
munition. Shinowara is in position at Takabashi; the forces 
under Kirino are at Konoha, Uyeki and Kawajiri, and Saigo is 
also at the latter place. 

Another telegram from Nagasaki reports that at 7 a.m. on the 
3rd instant a battle took at Yamaga. The Imperialists were 
completely successful and pursued the insurgents to Takase and 
thence to Konoha, At this latter place the Satauma men made 
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a stand but were finally routed and fled, and Konoha was fired 
by the Imperialists. At Tabaru an attack wasalso made on the 
insurgents who were again defeated, so that the Imperial troops 
continued their advance. In every engagement the rebels were 
beaten. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 4 p.m. on the 4th 
instant states that the Imperialists attacked the insurgents on 
the 3rd, and fighting was resumed on the 4th. The Imperial 
troops have advanced from Takase as far as Tawara, and from 
Igura as far as Kichishigoi. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

We hear that the members of the House of Shimadzu have 
nothing to do with the present rebellion, but are trying to remain 
neutral, taking the side neither of the Government nor of the 
samurai. Saigo twice unsuccessfully endeavoured to obtain an 
interview with Shimadzu Saburo. 

The vessels of the Imperial Navy are stationed as follows:— 
At Nagasaki the Hosho, Seiki, and Dai-ni-Teibo Kan; at Shimono- 
seki the Asama, Tsukuba, Méshun and Nisshin Kan ; in the 
Bungo channel the Adzuma Kan and Kaifu Maru. The Kasuga 
Kan and Takao Maru are cruising between Shimonoseki and 
Kagoshima, 

From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A veteran named Kawabate Iyemon, who is seventy two 
years of age, leads the van of the insurgents in every engage- 
ment. 





Wednesday, 7th. 
A THREATENING LETTER. 


(From the *‘ Nichi Nichi Shimbun” of March 5th, 1877.) 

We yesterday received a letter addreased to the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, Owarichd, from some one who signs himself ‘‘In 
Earnest.” We wondered what it could be, and on opening it found 
the document given below, with the request to forward it to the 
other newspapers. We were all mightily alarmed, and as none 
of us were born with more than one head, and had no spare ones 
in case of energency, we don’t see how we are to keep on compos- 
ing our articles if a ‘‘Sword of Justice” is to be always hanging 
over our heads. We therefore beg most humbly to protest against 
it. As our hands shake so much at the idea of a ‘‘Sword of Justice” 
hanging over us, we are utterly unable to make any reply to 
this document. 

March, 3rd. 

“To the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, to be circulated to the Héchi 

Shimbun, Akébono Shimbun, Yomiuri Shimbun, etc., etc. 

Since the commencement of the Kagoshima affair until to-day, you 
have in every issue published nothing but false statements, thereby 
deluding the people. Thisis contrary to the object of newspapers, 
and isa heinous crime. You had better mark you heads with a 
“star” and await the approach of the sword of justice. It will 
then be too late for repentance. You are hereby warned of the 
above. 


se & @ 


P.S.—If you have any answer to make to this, publish the 
original in your paper as a heading to your remarks. If you 
do not, be prepared for the consequences.” 





The roll of the proposed Volunteer Corps is in the hands of the 
Committee, who will be happy to receive the names of any resi- 
dents who desire to join either as active or honorary members. 


Elizabeth Scarfield was yesterday brought before H. S. Wilkin- 
son, Esq., the Acting Law Secretary, charged with concealment of 
birth on board the Annie W. Weston, when on a voyage from Cardiff 
to this port. The prisoner pleaded guilty and was remanded until 
this morning at 10 o’clock. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun of the 27th February said that Naka- 
yama Chiuzayemon and fourteen other shidzoku of Kagoshima who 
were arrested last winter on the discovery of a plot laid by them 
to assassinate Okubo, Minister of the Home Department, were 
to be immediately sentenced to penal servitude. 


The following items of news are from the Héchi Shimbun :— 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 6.05 p.m. on the 14th 
instant states that the Imperialists captured a battery of two guns 
from the insurgents at Takase and that the former are advancing. 
Another telegram from Osaka at 6.35 p.m. on the same day an- 
nounces that 500 samurai of Obi, and 200 of Nobeoka, both in the 
province of Hiuga, have joined the rebels, and it is feared that the 
number of such reinforcements will still further increase. 

Telegrams continue daily to arrive announcing the continued suc- 
cess of the Imperialists, but we hear that the rebels have taken up 
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@ position on Gion-yama, commanding Kumamoto, whence they 
shell the garrison. The insurgents have made repeated attacks by 
the roads from Nagasaki and Yanagawa, but have always been 
vigorously met by the Imperialist troops of the garrison. 


A flag is flying at the head-quarters of the insurgents at Kawajiri 
bearing the following inscription :—Commander-in-Chief of the 
Expedition to the East. President of the New Government, Saigo 
Kichinosuke. 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

We hear that the samurai of Kumamoto and Saga have been 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to take the field in case re- 
inforcements are required. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Since the 3rd instant Yamagata, the Minister, and Oyama, 
the Vice-Minister of War, have taken the command of the troops 
in the field. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

The three battalions of troops under the Commander-in-Chief 
Arisugawa-no-Miya, united with the Imperialists at Takase and 
Minaminoseki on the Ist instant. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Osaka at 10.20 p.m. on the 5th instant announ- 
ces that the Imperialists are continually victorious. During the 
engagement of the 3rd instant at Takase the fortifications on 
Inasa-yama were taken. On the 4th instant fighting commenced 
at dawn; the Imperialists advanced toward Yamaga and have 
already taken Iwa-mura, and are advancing still further. 

At 40 minutes after midnight on the 5th instant another telegram 
from Osaka arrived announcing that since the 3rd instant the Im- 
perialists have been successful in every engagement. The vil- 
lage of Uyeki has been taken; the rebel position on Kichiji- 
yama has been stormed ; the Imperialists are advancing toward 
Okubo and Kochi, and have reached Kumamoto. 

We hear that a large number of insurgents have entered the 
province of Chikugo. 





Thursday, 8th. 

Elizabeth Scarfield surrendered to her recognizance yesterday 
morning, and the charge against her was further proceeded with 
in H. B. M.’s Provincial Court, before H. S. Wilkinson, Esq., 
Acting Law Secretary. The captain of the Annie W. Weston and 
his wife both gave their evidence, at the conclusion of which the 
Counsel for the accused objected to the jurisdiction of the Court, 
as be contended that the alleged offence, if committed at all, must 
have been committed on board a foreign ship on the high seas 
In consequence of this point having been raised the case was 
remanded until Saturday next, at 10 a.m. 


The most important telegraphic news brought by the Alaska 
has already been anticipated by that received by French and English 
mails. 

The Bluff Lot No. 218 was yesterday sold at Mr. Cope’s auction 


for $400, Mr. A. Winstanley being the purchaser. Lots 63 and 
66 were bought in at $1,500. 





From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun we gather the following :— 

In the engagement which took place on the 4th instant the 
Imperialists at Takase divided into two parties, one of which ad- 
vanced by the K6chi road and drove back the insurgents, who were 
beaten, to Takahashi. At this engagement the Imperial standard 
was captured, but Nodzu (? Lieut-General) on observing this 
success on the part of the rebels clapped spurs to his horse, boldly 
dashed in amongst the enemy, and after cutting down six of them 
retook the colours and restored them safely to his own side. 

The 7'suruga Maru, belonging to Mitsu Bishi Company, returned 
onthe 3rd instant from the South with a number of wounded 
soldiers. 

A number of samurai, under the leadership of Takashima Rokozd, 
have been arrested at Kidto, charged with having plotted to set 
that city on fire. 


The Chéya Shimbun of yesterday gives us the following:— 

It is stated that the samurai of Satsuma destroyed all the title 
deeds of land and the paper money current in the province, so that 
we can readily believe the report that they are consequently short 
of cash. 

The following steps have been taken for the suppression of the 
disturbances in Yamagata ken (ShOnai): On the 28th of last month 
twenty-eight horse loads of powder from the magazines of the Sogiga- 
mori district, and twenty police constables under sergeant Toyama, 
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were sent to Yamagata ken from Miyagi ken. On the Ist instant 
two companies of troops under Captain Hara were also sent to that 
place from the Sendai garrison, and again on the 2nd another 
detachment of two companies. 


We take the following from the Héchi Shimbun :— 

A telegram to the Army Department at 3 p.m. on the 6th instant 
stated that the Imperial forces had crossed the Takase river and 
dispersed the insurgents who were at Yamaga and Uyeki, and 
that Yamaga, Takase, and Uyeki are now in the hands of the Im- 
perialists. 

At 6.05 p.m. on the 6th instant a telegram from Kurume an- 
nounced that some eight hundred farmers of Kumamoto Ken had 
taken up arms and risen against the local authorities, but it is not 
believed that they have espoused the Satsuma cause, but are merely 
agitating for a reduction of the taxes. 

A telegram from Minaminoseke at 6.35 on the 6th instant says 
that the engagement at Yamaga was a very desperate one. The 
Imperialists are defending Hira-yama. No engagement has since 
taken place. Colonel Fukuwara is said to have been wouuded, 
but not seriously. 





Friday, 9th. 

The Akébono Shimbun says :— 

It is generally believed that it was not Saigo’s intention as 
yet to break out into open warfare against the Government. 
Three days after the samurai had siezed the Government powder, 
Saigo came to the ‘ Private School’ @nd warned them against the 
perpetration of any acts of violence. Kirino, however, who as- 
sumed command of the insurgents, showing Saigo the confessions 
which had been made by Nakahara, the chief of those who 
were in the plot to assassinate Saigo, told him that under the 
circumstances there could be no drawing back. ‘‘If you do 
not, ” he said, ‘‘ unite yourself with us, we shall take your head 
first and commence afterwards.” He still further urged 
Saigo by telling him that he had forgotten the rules he 
had established. It is possible that this referred to some 
arrangement made between himself and Kirino at the time that 
Saigo withdrew from the Government on the Corean question. 
But it was evidently not Saigo’s wish at present tu make 
any open rupture with the Government, and when he set out 
on the present Expedition he issued orders to the samurai to that 
effect, and stated that their violation would be visited with imme- 
diate punishment. It is presumed that his intention was either 
to advance only as far as the boundary of the province of Higo, 
thinking that his friends in the Government would then come for- 
ward and propose some terms of settlement, or to leave his men at 
Kumamoto and come on to the capital for the purpose of presenting 
a memorial to the Government. From some cause or other, 
however, hostilities commenced at Kumamoto. 

This is an account given to us by one who has just returned 
from that Aen. 

Saigo had frequently been warned of the danger he ran in 
giving such a thorough military training to the samurai, but he 
always replied that there was but one power that could reform 
the country, the power of arms. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram which left Kurume at 1.30 a.m. on the Ist instant 
announces that a desperate struggle took place at Tawarazaka 
on the 6th instant. Two of the insurgents’ batteries have been 
taken, but the third breast-work was so well defended that the 
Imperialists failed to carry it. The Imperialists renewed the 
attack on this battery on the 7th, but about 1 p.m. had to give 
up the attempt as hopeless. 

The Kasaya Kun left Nagasaki on the 7th instant for Kago- 
shima. It is expected thatthe Mikado’s Envoys were on board 
this vessel. 


We take the following from the Héchs Shimbun :— 

Twenty thousand stand of breach-loaders with the requisite 
ammunition have arrived from Germany, which were ordered 
some time ago by Saigo, but of course the Government have 
prevented delivery being made. 

A telegram despatched from Minamino-seki at 9 a.m. on the 
6th instant states that Tawarazaka was taken by the Imperialists 
during the engagement of the 5th. On the 6th the Imperialists 
advanced to Uyeki, where there was some very sharp fighting. 
At Kichijigoi the action was indecisive, either side being un- 
able to hold the position contested for. The Imperialists have 
constructed a battery at Yamaga. 

A telegram on the 7th instant from the scene of the fighting 
in Higo states, that a memorandum found cn the dead body of 
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one of the insurgents gives the number of rebels killed and 
wounded up to the 3rd instant as 400. 

Many merchant vessels on the Higo coast have been taken by 
the insurgents, 


The Chéya Shimbun of yesterday publishes the following :— 

A telegram from Kuroda, dated Fukuoka, the 6th instant, at 
6.05 a.m., gives favourable accounts of the progress of the 
Imperialists, and says that Uyeki must shortly be taken by them, 
when communication will be established with the Kumamoto 
garrison. 

His Majesty’s special Envoys to Satsuma, escorted by a police 
force, arrived at Nagasaki on the 5th instant. 

The Tékai Maru, which arrived at Kobe on the 2nd instant, took 
eighty-seven wounded men to that port from the scene of the 
fighting in the South. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
There are eleven men-of-war in the southern seas fully supplied 
with provisions and coals for a three months’ cruise. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The train which left Kobe at 1.30 p.m. on the 3rd instant con- 
veyed some one hundred and fifty wounded to Osaka station, 
whence they would be sent to the hospital in that city. 

Kawaji, the Chief Inspector of Police, has left the province of 
Hiuga en route for Kumamoto with a force of about 2,000 armed 
police. 

We hear that it has beert decided to increase the police force 
of the capital by enrolling 1,800 recruits. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 3rd March, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 








from the Shihet-rto...........00 Kenabebascebulae enced ¢1,200,000 
Orn Bias cci si chsctevesadcracncdincstuss apdaisewsceaeeds 896,870 
BM CROUIR ENGI sss Fade Fan ta bdewnitsaeaaen etic eeetiee 308,130 
1,200,000 
Reserved Fund. ..........cccoscsssccssscecssseeescenssseeeee 803,130 
In Foreign money :— 
In dollars............... rap disesesysiecieen ia uanieneaad $173,065.00 
In Bank notes and cheques................cceeeeees 2,000.00 
Deposited with Foreign Banks.................. 55,065.00 
230,130.00 
Do it native CULTENCY......0..cccesceccrsseesescceceesens 73,000.00 
$303,130.00 


Saturday, 10th. 
The Tékio Maru takes down reinforcements and a large quantity 
of ammunition for the Army in the South. 


The O. & O. Company’s steamer Oceanic will not leave for 
San Francisco until Tuesday, the 13th instant, at daylight. 


From the Jfainichi Shimbun. 

It is intended to unite the forces under Lieut. Generals Nodzu- 
Miyoshi and Miura, and make a combined attack on the insur- 
gents. There will then be twelve battalions of Imperial troops 
engaged, and it is confidently expected that the result will be 
decisive. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun :— 

The Imperial forces which have advanced from Uyeki are now 
able to carry on communication with the troops garrisoned at 
Kumamoto. It is thereforeto be expected that a general attack 
upon the insurgents will shortly be made. 

Two more battalions of the troops of the T6kid garrison are 
to be despatched at the carliest convenience by stcamer to 
Hakata, in the province of Chikuzen. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A letter received from Nagasaki states that the samurai of 
Saga, Fukuoka and the neighbouring fen show no disposition 
to join with the insurgents. Of the Higo xamurui only the 
remnant of the Jimpu party have taken part in the rebel- 
lion, the other samurai of this province being peacefully dis 
posed. 


From the Chaya Shimbun. 

As there is but a small Imperial force stationed at Hakata in 
the province of Chikuzen, the insurgents are, it is said, preparing 
for an attack upon that city. 

One thousand six hundred recruits fur the Tokio police force 


are expected from the lbaraki aud other Aen, 


Google 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Kuroda, Sangi, has been appointed to accompany the special 
Envoys of the Mikado to Satsuma, and authorized to deprive Go- 
vernor Oyama of his title, and to demand the restitution of Sergeant 
Nakahara and others who have been imprisoned by the Satsuma 
samurai. 

The estimated cost of the Satsuma Expedition was four million 
yen, but as the Government have already spent over two million 
it is to be feared that the cost originally estimated will be much 
exceeded. 





A further hearing of the charge against Elizabeth Scarfield in H. 
B. M.'s Court took place this morning. Mr Bishop, referring to 
the objection raised by the Counsel for the defence, called Mr 
Connor, licensed pilot, who showed in his evidence the posi- 
tion of the Annie W. Weston on the morning in question. Mr 
Ness then said that though he still disputed the jurisdiction 
of the Court, yet in case the point should be decided against 
him, he would sum up the case for the defence; and pro- 
ceeded to do 80, briefly referring to the extenuating circumstances 
in the action with which the prisoner was charged. Mr Ness said 
that the feelings natural to a woman in the circumstances in which 
the accused had been pluced wore those of mingled fear and shame. 
Both of these had served in actuating the deed ; the greater the 
respectability of the girl the greater the shame, and abuse and 
threats from her mistress, the captain’s wife, occasioned the feur. 
This woman, by her own evidence, threatened the accused in such 
a manner that a confession was forced from her. The captain’s 
wife declaimed against the enormity of the prisoner’s fault, threaten- 
ed to call in the captain and officers and then to leave her on a desert 
island, in fact so inhumanely harassed her feelings that a great: feur 
of consequences was the result. The crime was not an offence against 
morality and although the law was apparently very strict, a repri- 
mand would, in this case, fully satisfy its requirements. Mr Ness 
after speaking at some length, asked the Court to consider the 
circumstances of the case and be lenient. Lis Honour deferred his 
decision. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


YOKOHAMA STATION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
25th February, 1877. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C........sceccccessecececees $6,729.56 
Merchandise, &C..........cccccscccssscscececesceace $ 875.92 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 





Passengers, Parcels, &C........cccsceceecscecenes $6,556.53 
Dhorchuudise, 6) sccsiscccesvu rece vasuiecacewelevivs $ 502.41 
OUR etssscpdececcewes $7,058.94 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
4th March, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &..........scsccscsceseeseees $6,386.14 
Merchandise, &C...... ..sssccssscecoece scscsesscecs $ 583.14 
Total......... Seueuweni $6,969.28 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 





Passongers, Parcels, &C........s.ccccscecseseceeees $6,813.17 
Nlerchatdise,  GGsssescssescecacssnscsenvscessevaens $ 529.78 
Total...... Perry Yeo y yes) 


Whilst returning the salutes of If. B M. S. Afordeste and the 
French corvette .ltdlante, asad accident occurred on Thursday 
morning, at Decina fort. When a few rounds had been tired a 
peculiar concussion was felt which to the ear of the acute denoted 
an accident. From enquiry we find that after discharging one of 
the guns, the sponging process was not properly applied. A new 
charge was at once inserted resulting in the immediate explosion of 
the gun, and sending two Japanese gunners hurriedly into 
eternity. —isxing Sun, 


The adage says that ‘troubles never comes alone” and Japan at 
the present moment is verifying its truth. We hear that Loo 
Chiu has revolted, and declared for ‘dear mother China.”—This 
is & most favorable opportunity for the expenditure of the surplus 
energy of the samurai, in uursing this docile people.—Rising Sun. 





We believe we are correct in stating that there is no truth in a 
rumour which has lately obtained some currency to the effect that 
an influential foreign firm bas bought, or is going to run, the China 

4 ; v ® | ? v .* fY ° 
Merchants Navigation Co,’s steamers.—Shanyhai Courier, 
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REVIEW OF THE JAPAN SILK TRADE 
FROM 1874 TO 1877. 

(Continued from last week ) 

II. 

From July to December, 1876. 

EFORE the invasion of the silk-worms’ disease, 
which made its first appearance in 1849, the cost 

of silk, in the Cevennes for instance, could be calculated 
as follows :—With one ounce of eggs made by him- 
self and costing him about fr. 2, the silk grower 
obtained 40 kilo of cocoons which he could sell at fr. 
5 with a profit of fr. 1 per kilo. The yield being 
then 1 kilo of silk for 12 of cocoons, and the expense 
of reeling fr. 9, the nett cost was fr. 69. The market 
price being about fr. 75, the silk reeler might realise 
a profit of fr. 6 per kilo. This was the golden time 
of sericulture. Let us now come down to the year 
1874 and mark the change wrought by the decrease 
in the yield of seed and cocoons, by heavier taxation 
and the increased price of leaves, wages, fuel, etc. From 
one ounce of “selectioned’’ yellow seed the silk 
grower obtains perhaps 35 kilo of very superior 
cocoons, which cost him fr. 6.40 per kilo, and he 
considers himself lucky if he can sell them without 








loss. The cost of one kilo of silk will thus be :— 
13 kilo cocoons at fr. 6.40.....sssccees fr. 83.20 
EMDOUP: socb via h codex dasw'saveiwe ee ceaaskex fr. 15.00 





fr. 98.20 


Or, let us suppose that the silk grower has put his 
trust in the imported Japanese seed and bought for 
fr.5 a card which yields 18 kilo of green cocoons. 
The total expense of rearing will have been less than 
in the above case, but will amount to about fr. 175, 
giving a net cost of fr. 10 per kilo. Unfortunately 
the market price is only fr. 4.20. In this instance, 
the cost of one kilo of silk will be :-- 





17 kilo cocoons at fr. 4.20............ fr. 71.40 
TOUT orcs ccavoseusiavcsvvmnasiacieerin eis fr. 15.00 
fr. 86.40 


Now, turning to the prices paid in the course of 
1874-75 for the product of the yellow and green 
cocoons, we find no higher quotation than fr. 97 for 
the former and fr. 86 for the latter. 

In the fairs and markets held after the crop, the 


average price of “ fresh’’ cocoons was :— 
per kilo. 1873. 1874. 1875. 
In France for Japanese breeds...fr. 5.45 4.20 3.65 
» for Yellow 99 eee yy 6.95 5.80 5.08 
In Italy for all sorts.......s.se0006 5, 6.60 4.20 3.75 


In Marseilles, the price of “dry’’ cocoons was of 
course regulated by the prospective value of silk. In 
March 1876, when the French yellow and the Italian 
green raws 10s. 12d. second order were quoted fr. 67 
and fr. 54 respectively, these prices showed (on the 
same basis of cost as in 1874) a value of fr. 4 for 
yellow and fr. 2.30 for green cocoons. When thie 
time of the crop had come, so deep, so widespread 
was the discouragement of the silk growers in 
Europe, that the total quantity of seed put to 
hatch in April and May was on the whole con- 
siderably reduced. By this initial cause the crop 
of 1876 was doomed to be a poor one. On the 13th 
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of April, a sudden sharp frost occurred in the south of 
France. In most of the silk districts leaves and buds 
were destroyed ; in some there was a second growth 
in May ; very few were left uninjured. In Italy there 
was no frost, but the weather was cold and rainy 
throughout the season. In Lombardy the rain lasted 
fifty days. The consequence was that in many places 
the worms died from sheer famine ; almost everywhere 
they suffered from scanty, irregular or unwholesome 
alimentation. But the irregular course of that crop 
will be best illustrated by the prices paid for cocoons ; 
they ranged as follows : 


In Italy.....for Superior...... from fr. 2.00 to 6.65 
een yy Middling...... ,, 4, 1.25 to 5.82 
:, . 5, Inferior ....... 9 97 0.90 to 4.82 
In France.. ,, Japan breeds ,,_ ,, 4.25 to 5.00 


wees yy Yellow do. ,, ,, 5.40 to 6.25 
And one further evidence adduced by this wide range of 
price was, that in Italy, where the Japanese breeds had 
been predominant, the quality of the cocoons was in 
general worse than in France. In Spain, and in the 
Levant, the unremunerative price of silk during the 
previous seasons had also the effect of ‘reducing pro- 
duction. 

We shall now resume our chronicle of the English 
and French markets. 

1876. April—The universal languor of trade, the 
enormous losses incurred in the financial world, and 
the unsettled state of affairs in Turkey are among the 
causes which account for the protracted inactivity of 
the silk markets. They are so depressed that the news 
of a severe frost in the south of France falls flatly upon 
them. Stocks, however, are known to be much reduced 
everywhere, and present prices are from 45 to 60 per 
cent. (according to descriptions) lower than the aver- 
age for the period extending from 1866 to 1871. No. 
2 Hanks 15s., fr. 42. 

May.—The prospect of a bad crop counteracts the 
effect of the general uneasiness felt in the silk ma- 
nufacturing trade. Many holders of European raws 
withdraw their stocks from the market. Manufac- 
turers, having secured fresh supplies at an advance of 
fr. 3 to 5 for fine raws, wait for events. No. 2 
Hanks 15s. 6d., fr. 43. 

June.—The fashion for wool dresses still rules 
supreme in France ; elsewhere silk seems to regain 
favour. Great rise in the price of cocoons; large 
contracts are made with the silk reelers for the pro- 
duct of their filatures. Throwsters and manufac- 
turers secure large supplies of raws. Speculation re- 
appears on the stage. Chinas, which have been heavy 
during the previous months, have a comparatively 
small share in the demand. No. 2 Hanks 17s., fr. 48. 

July.—As day after day throws new light on the 
disastrous issue of the European crop, buyers after a 
short pause resume operations and speculation in 
silk becomes general. Capitalists, owing to the ex- 
traordinary abundance and cheapness of money and 
the scarcity of good securities, invest largely in silk. 
The rapidity of the rise in prices for all descriptions 
is without precedent. Manufacturers, notwithstand- 
ing the slow advance in the price of piece goods, are 
compelled to follow the current. No. 2 Hanks 22s., 


fr. 61, 


” 
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August.—Most holders being now indisposed to part 
with their stocks, orders are telegraphed to China and 
Japan, and shipments afloat are sold “to arrive,” 
after which there isa lull at the beginning of the 
month. Some of the earliest investors are even anx- 
ious to realise, when the news of the very high rates 
paid in Yokohama and in Shanghai, and a further 
rise in the cocoons’ market of Marseilles, imparts fresh 
vigour to speculation. No. 2 Hanks 28s., fr. 78. 

' September.—More active than ever, speculation finds 
recruits among all classes of people; stocks change 
hands at daily advancing rates; a speedy return to the 
prices of 1868-69 is boldly prophesied by the most 
sanguine.* Silk having now risen about 120 per cent. 
from the lowest point, large orders are given by the 
purveyors of the wholesale trade and, although the 
advance in the price of fabrics is far from adequate to 
the advance in the price of silk, manufacturers whose 
stocks of cheap raws and throwns are not yet exhaust- 
ed can afford to take those orders. A good demand 
has sprung up for black silks and factories are working 
with their full power. Prices have continued to ad- 
vance in China and Japan. In Yokohama Hanks 
No. 2 have reached $1,050, or 36s. 6d. and fr. 101, and 
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settlements for the three first months of the season 
amount to 12,700 bales, against a total export of 
13,591 bales for the twelve months of 1875-76. There 
are few complaints at home of the quality of Japans, 
but unfortunately at a time of extreme scarcity of fine 
sized raws, Hanks are found to be fuller in size than 
usual. Prices show much less buoyancy in London 
than in Lyons. No. 2 Hanks 33s. 6d., fr. 100. 


October.—Attention has hitherto been diverted from 
the conflict between Turkey and her insurgent pro- 
vinces ; but now the apprehension of that conflict 
eventually involving Europe in a general war is grow- 
ing to such a point, that towards the end of the 
month transactions in raw and manufactured silk 
are completely paralysed. Still, the prospects of 
general consumption are apparently improving, 
money is abundant, stocks of silk pass from the weak 
to stronger hands. Prices are almost nominal at 
previous rates. 


Nocember.—The news of an armistice between Tur- 
key and Servia fails to restore confidence in the 
maintenance of peace in Europe. It begins to be felt 
that prices have been raised to dangerous heights. All 
speculation has ceased; holders are again brought face 
to face with manufacturers alone. Holders, as a body, 
are strong indeed, but towards the end of the month 
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TABLE D. 
FROM Ist JULY TO 3lst DECEMBER, 1876. 


EXCHANGE @ 6 m/s. Hicuest 4/6 & 5.75. Lowest 3/10 & 4.92. Averace 4/3} & 5.53. 


Price current in Yokohama from July to December with 
cost laid down and sold in London and Lyons. 


from July to December, 


— ——+ 





Price current in London Price current in Lyons from July to 


December. 





HANKS. 

EXTRA-AND NO. [BEST cicccdssoe assssdecsctecsees No. 1 Best Extra and No.1 10/16d 
Highest ..ccesccsussesessees $1,125 8810107... 35.6 107, 
Leah caaveccdiatiasscwadoes 730 =. 25/10 TFs es 90.6 60 
AVETAGE...cescsseceseeseeees 895-836 OG sakes 30.9 86 

NO. 2 GOOD cesesccessscceeeeeesnsseeeeceeeneres senses No. 2 Good No. 2 Bonnes 12;16d 
Highest ....+.ccccceseesseeeB1,070 36;10 LOZ sesse 33/6 102 
DOWER cinwessavaxccveddvceias 700 24/10 69...... 19/ o4 
AVCrage.sesscsescesseeceeens 850 320 2) eee 28'6 83 

NO. 24 MEDIUM sisesessssossecees csesesesvcssssosseses No. 2 to 3 Midling No. 24 Courantes 12/18d 
TE GRO seiscsisanisvicceses $1,050 362 100...... 32) : 98 | 
ES OWOSE iseintastaavasaneseesss 560 196 re ere 18! dl 
AVEPGGE sevesciarsiceveseesa: 810 306 87 sivsiie 27 77 

No. 3, 4 AND 5 COMMON AND INFERIOR .......... Common and Inferior No. 3and + Inferieurs 10/22d 
Highest ....csssssssceeereess $1,020 35/2 OF saves 30/ 91 
POWOUE a evesea sna itinaiaieess 600 = 22/7 63...... 17/ 48 
Averagé......++. eae 775 2918, Basse 24'6 71 

OSHIU 
EXTRA AND BEST oo. ecsseeeeneessseeesecneeseeeereees No. 1 Extra and No. 1, 14/20d 
Highest ..cccccsscssseceesees $1,100 87/10 104.0... 33! 100 
LOWEN vcviseaviseccesseserxs 700 26/10 TO sues 20! 59 
AVETAGE vrssssscecseececeeees 865 326 92.0000. 97 '3 82 
GOOD: AND: MEDIO Meciswessiiysiccadisasecsoaseea cists No. 2 No. 2 and 8, 18'25d 
Hig heat <csisssecctissa sien $1,060 366 TOV eases: 30) 9) | 
F010 C81, ssvecusssines ceiseisis 650-244 G8 iexss 18/ 54 
sala fs secesesaaagaociclss ae 810 30,6 Si sveses 24:9 73 
OMMON AND TTAMATSEKI .......sccscecccscscccsceses No. 3 & 4 Hamatski 1 Oshiu, 255 
Hi pgheilscscutescsciacesouss $ 830 292 Bl jsines 27/ ngae ai Oshiu, 25 30d 
Lowest ..ssecseeee ee 570 22.2 G2...0.. 156 47 
AVCLAGE wccrccsesoccsecacers 685 26/ 1 Rierewn 21,6 60 
KAKEDA ALU ROUND: ccd ccsieciacceaseniaisd coawwessn —— Kakeda, No. 1, 2 and 3 
Highest ..s.secsceveseececees $1,120 40'5 ig CO eerie —_——. 106 
DOWb Gb casecvcdsevecsacas cess 830 30:7 S6...06. Stes 65 
AVCTAGE sssessscasesccrvenes 940 35,3 100...... -—— 86 
SODAI, ECHIZEN AND OTHER TAYSAM SORTS. 

AVETAGE siseerseserceseseees $ 600 23! Ganis0% | ss aes | 54 
STEAM FILATURES AND OTHER FILATURES. 

siverage sd eecsecscecesenseess 980 37) 104. eeees ——ame | 108 
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some sales bring down quotations for No. 2 Hanks to 
28s., fr. 78. 


December.—Few transactions and great anarchy in 
prices at the beginning of the month. Some of the 
shipments of Japans sold “to arrive” are found to 
have been so hastily and badly sorted, that qualities 
do not answer to description, and they give rise to 
much litigation between buyers and sellers. Ardent 
polemics regarding the position of the silk trade; 
the failure of the European crop, the early closing of 
many filatures, the reduction of stocks at home, the 
paucity and alleged inferiority of stocks in the East, 
the prospects of the next crop are dilated upon with 
much exaggeration and adduced as evidence in sup- 
port of prices. It is hoped that the conference of 
Constantinople will result in a peaceful settlement of 
the Eastern Question. Confidence is restored to a 
certain extent. Rescued by speculation from the 
hands of weak holders, European silk has risen fr. 
10 towards the middle of December, and the year 
closes amid glad anticipations of an early improve- 
ment in prices. No. 2 Hanks, 28s. to 29s., fr. 
82 to 84. 


(To be Continued.) 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





THE Taihei Maru at KaGosHm™a. 
(‘* Nichi Nichi Shimbun” of 3th March.} 


We have received the following account from a person who was 
on board the Taihei Maru. 

This vessel arrived at Kagoshima from Loo-choo about 10 o'clock 
at night. She had cast anchor, and the engines had become silent, 
when a great noise and shouting was heard from the direction of 
the town of Kagoshima. Lanterns and'torches could be seen carried 
huriedly about, and a great disturbance seemed to be going on. 
The people on board the Vaihei Maru thought it very strange, and 
Were wondering if this could be a festival day with the Kago- 
shima people, when a number of boats suddenly put off to the 
Taihei Maru, to the no small amazement of those on board, for 
although at the open ports the small boats compete with each 
other in coming off to the mail steamers with sake, fish, etc. for sale, 


this seemed very strange at Kagoshima which is rarely visited by 
mail steamers. 


When the boats reached the Taihei Maru it was seen that they 
contained fifty or sixty men armed with rifles, who came tramping 
up the ladder, and forced their way in a swarm all over the ship. Of 
course no one on board was prepared for anything of this kind. 
Everybody was much alarmed and wondered what was going to 
happen next. Some ran away, and others tumbled down in their 
flurry. Mr. Kinashi Seiichiro was on board, being on his way 
back from Loo-choo, his term of (iovernment service having expired. 
He thought this very strange conduct, and stepped forward on 
the deck. The rebels seemed very much embarrassed, and were 
standing with outstretched arms, when Kinashi recognized among 
them 2 man whom he had known when in the War Department. 
He asked this man what it was all about, and after the usual com- 
pliments of ‘It is an age since I have seen you, etc., they got to 
more familiar conversation, and it gradually came out that four or 
five days before there had been an attack on the Arsenal and Dock; 
that Saigo and Kirino, at the head of all the Kagoshima shizoku, 
had formed their plans and made their military preparations to 
set out on a campaign in a few days. At this juncture the Taihei 
Maru had arrived, and thinking that she was a man-of-war sent 
against them, they had themselves resolved to attack her by 
surprise. They had therefore got into several boats and come SO 
far. They saw, however, from the appearance of the ship that 
she wag not a man-of-war. They then talked over the matter 
together frankly, and the troops at last left, leaving about thirty 
men behind. That night they parted without anything particular 


having occurred. 
Google 


JAPANESE TALES. 

HOW GATA GATA, GUDSU GUDSU, CHIRIN CHIRIN, 
AND SAC SAC HAD THE TABLES TURNED UPON 
THEM BY THE REVEREND PRIEST WHOM 
THEY SO WICKEDLY “TOOK IN.” 


Tuat impunity begets confidence, and familiarity breeds 
contempt, are two maxims which every schoolboy who 
has cleared the thorny brake of pothooks and hangers ts 
certain sooner or later to have to commit to memory in 
neat round text, if his writing master knows his business 
and is worth his salt. And if poor old ill-used Tsuda did 
not know them before he was so evilly entreated by his 
acolytes, it must have been because he had paid no at- 
tention to his copy book, or perhaps because they used 
different headings in the old times when he was a boy, 
to those in vogue at the present day. Noone is too old 
to learn, however, as he found to his cost, for his four 
precious little shaven pates had begun lately to take 
charge of his instruction, and although they had not as 
yet advanced .beyond those proverbs aforesaid, so zea- 
lous did they show themselves in the discharge of their 
self-imposed duty, that Tsuda learned them off by heart 
in no time, and it was highly probable that his stock of 
knowledge in the same direction would in process of time 
be very much augmented. For things had changed be- 
tween him and them since the memorable night on which 
they supped together ; a bloodless revolution had occur- 
red and resulted in changing a despotism into a republic, 
The irresponsible dictatorship was abolished for the 
present, and his very humble servants began to discourse 
to one another of the rights of man. 


But if their manners had undergone a change, the 
alteration in their appearance was no less extraordinary. 
For by degrees they had became as sleek and fat as hereto- 
fore they had been angular and lean. Gata bid fair in 
time, if he went on at the present rate, to have a double 
chin. Gudsu’s obi had to be let out an inch or two. Chirin 
had laid the foundation of a round, red nose, To be sure 
it had acquired only a delicate pink as yet,—like a pale 
blush rose, but many a Royal Raspberry had no better 
beginnings, And as for Sac-sac, his cheeks had grown so 
round and plump that the wonder was, not so much how 
he managed to shut his eyes for the tightness of his skin, 
as how he contrived to open his mouth, for the same. 

Now how did all this come about ? Tsuda slily laugh- 
ed when the neighbours woudered, and snid it was always 
so with those who took to their fasting kindly, and glanced 
complacently adown his own portly person. But there 
were some who refused to believe in Tsuda’s explanation 
in spite of its convincing simplicity. Fellows who re- 
quired to have their eurs tickled with such silly jargon as 
proportion between effects and causes, and whose idle pates 
were filled with antiquated sayings, such as an empty sack 
cannot stand against a wall, and the like. Among such 
cross-grained persons it was whispered that old Father, 
Tsuda’s imps had got him, some way or other, in their 
power, and that to keep things quiet he allowed them to 
have pretty much their own way in everything. Not that 
such scandalous stories injured him one bit. Quite the 
contrary, in fact, for the men thought littleor nothing about 
them, and the women—who were his chief supporters— 
lowered their voices when his name was mentioned, aud 
spoke of him somewhat tenderly, as a good and ill-used man. 


Notwithstanding all these opposite opinions, however, 
there was no gainsaying the fact that affairs were going on 
badly in the temple, for in addition to the careless and disre- 
spectful manners which were obvious in the demeanour of 
the four young neolytes, it was also very evident that they 
were beginning to neglect the duties incidental to their call- 
ing. For why, otherwise, should the temple have gradually 
become so dingy. ‘The wood and brass work never shone 
now-a-daysas it did of old, notwithstanding that the amount 
of saké used in polishing it was not diminished of late, but 
in fact increased. The mats were seldom swept, and the 
oil in all the lamps was full of snuffs. Tsada now and then 
remonstrated, bat he might as well have read a lecture 
to the pigeons on the roof for cooing during prayers, for 
all his little villains minded. 

Why ! the poor old fellow might draw aside that creaking 
closet door as often as a liked, but never a “ haz” did it 
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draw from Gata. He might splash in his savoury 
mess until it overflowed the pot and rolled about the room 
for all Gudsu cared. What did it matter to him, 
said Chirin, thongh his kettle bubbled over till it 
put out the fire. And as for little Sac-sac, his master 
might eat himself into an apoplexy before the smacking of 
his lips could have penetrated the layers of fat which lined 
his auricles and secured his attention. 

By the way, he had left off locking up that mysterious 
closet lately, for the very cogent reason, that the remains 
of another key than the right one, found entangled in its 
broken wards, had spoiled the lock for further use. The 
playful boys said it must have been Tsuda himself who 
had done the damage,—when questioned by him on the 
subject—he had no doubt broken it by inserting the 
wrong key in a fit of abstraction, or when overpowered 
by—study. But, as Tsuda had but one key, and that was 
safe and sound in his pouch, he was entitled to hold a 
different opinion, perhaps, upon the matter. Signs were 
not wanting of late, however, to indicate that all this 
was becoming intolerable to Tsuda. It was high time 
they were thinking of mending their manners, these young 
scamps, or trouble was probably in store forthem. For 
now-a-days an ominous cloud hung round the brow of 
Tsuda, at first a summer cirrus coming and going, as it 
were, but by slow degrees a cumulo nimbus, such as 
lowers round Fuji before a storm. Such was the state of 
affairs, when one fine morning as he was passing a neigh- 
bour’s door on business of importance, the good woman of 
the house, whose husband had been lately belled and 
prayed by him into a better world, out of the, goodness of 
her heart, or from gratitude, perhaps, for all the trouble he 
had taken upon that occasion, called the old priest over, and 
presented him with a parcel of cakes of a kind which he 
much esteemed, smelling deliciously and smoking hot off 
the fire. 

Now, although his mouth watered and he longed to 
eat them then and there, yet, as the business he was on 
was of a pressing nature, and as, moreover, he had made a 
vow that very day not to touch one drop of drink nora 
morsel of food between his eight o'clock breakfast and his 
noon-day meal, the good man was constrained to hurry 
back and deposit them in his closet, there to remain until 
circumstances permitted him to gratify his appetite. 


As ill luck would have it, however, during his absence, 
which was a long one, his industrious apprentices having 
finished the cleaning of the temple, and their dinners, 
came into put his room to rights. That their work that 
day had been long and heavy might have been gathered 
from their dull and stupid faces, and the yawnings 
with which they were affected. It is true that a superficial 
observer might have fancied from their looks that they 
had all been sleeping, but then he would perhaps have been 
ignorant how flushed the fuce gets from hanging down 
the head in scrubbing woodwork, and how apt the 
glare of brass is to make the eyes to water. However 
that might have been, they were so late iu arranging 
Tsuda’s room, that beyond peeping into the closet they 
unanimously decided that it was hardly worth the while 
doing mare at the time. Except perhaps trying on his 
spectacles, and drawing a caricature or two with Tsudas 
favorite pencil upon his best note paper could be consider- 
ed in the light of putting things to right. 

That peep into the closet was, alos! a fatal one. 
For there, exposed to full view, lay the delicious 
cakes, exhaling that odour indescribable which apper- 
taineth only to forbidden fruits. How dainty they 
looked—how wildly appetising. Gata touched one with 
his finger. Gudsu boldly took another up. Chirin 
smelled it and smiled, and impetuous Sac-sac broke a 
corner off and devoured it before you could wink your 
eye, as the saying is. 

“Tt is snperb!’’ mumbled Sac-sae. “ Delicious !” cried 
Chirin, with his mouth full. “Good!” said Gudsu 
shortly, and “ Ah!” was all Gata had time to say, for 
the hurry he was in to finish the eake he was eating and 
be the first to begin another. 

Nothing like them surely had ever been made before. 
They ran bolt off with the whole five senses at once whether 
they were willing or not They were surely bewitched, for 
once the poor boys commenced eating they could not leave 
off for the life of them. That is to say, as long as there 
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was any more left to eat, which to say truth was not 
very long. For when Sac-s3ac, with his mouth full and a 
big bit in one hand, would havo helped himself again with 
the other to be even with Gata who wus quite one cake 
ahead of him, the consternation depicted on his counte- 
nance was so expressive, that it fully conveyed as plain 
as looks could say it, the startling intelligence to his fel- 
low depredators, that there was not another left. 

Here was a pretty state of affairs, such as in the excite- 
ment of eating, it had never occurred to them as likely to 
come to pass. The delicious flavour of these dainties had 
so engrossed all theirattention whilst they lasted, that they 
had no time to think of anything else. But now that the 
supply was exhausted and the flavour beginning to leave 
their palates, reflection slowly resumed its sway, and strug- 
gling through the recollection of the sweets, warned them 
exch and all that their outraged master would have to be 
faced with that nimbus round his brow. . Many and inge- 
nious were the expedients proposed by which it was 
hoped that the inevitable storm might be avoided, but none 
found special favour, until Gata, with a malicious eye to 
the piece which Sac-sac still held in his chubby hand, 
proposed that it should be confiscated for the common weal, 
and inserted cunningly between the lips of the stone 
image of Jisé6 which stood upon a tombstone in the grave- 
yard behind the temple, in order to convince old Tsuda 
that it was he who was the thief. 

This ingenious suggestion was received with acclama- 
tions and forthwith acted upon, Sac-sac being the only 
malcontent, and the wicked boys sat themselves down to 
their studies and to wait for what would follow—not, how- 
ever, without inward misgivings, be it said. 

Tsuda soon after this arrived, and his wrath can more 
easily be imagined than described, when, having had a 
whiff or two of tobacco, and a cup of hot water asa prelude 
to the treat he promised himself, he found his cherished 
dainties had disappeared. 

His estimable attendants declared with one voice 
that they. had distinctly seen Jisd-sama walk in 
as bold as brass and devour the missing cakes, aud if he 
doubted their honour he had only to go out and have a 
look at him to be convinced. 

On inspection sure enough Jisé’s mouth was full of 
cake and one of his hands had signs of grease upon it. 


What was to be done now become the question. Tsuda, 
of course, as became a worthy priest, believed the whole 
story, and although he exhibited a praiseworthy resent- 
ment against the idol, yet it was strange how viciously he 
regarded his innocent acolytes. In the cause of order and 
discipline, so strangely out of joint of late, it was advisable 
to take some steps, and in his not unnatural perplexity he 
bethought him of consulting a fortune-teller, a special 
crony, who lived not far away. So he girt his robe 
about him and off he hied, and as he went it was 
remembered afterwards that the expression of his 
face had so much altered, that his best friend might 
have passed him by for another man, and not be blamed 
for it either. For Fuji’s hoary head had seldom carried 
such a thunder cloud as brooded on him now, nor had 
such lightenings often flashed around it as glittered from 
his eyes. 

The fortune-teller, when consulted, recommended him to 
boil the idol and he would ascertain the truth, then 
pocketed his contribution and bowed him out. 

A close observer might have noticed that having near- 
ed his bouse he hesitated for a moment, and then, turned 
back a little way and entering a certain shop made purchase 
of a stout bamboo, which he concealed beneath his robes 
and then sped home. 

Behold them then all five, squatted round a monstrous 
boiler filled with water, in which sat Jisé stonily. With 
a never changing smile upon his stony contenance one 
stony hand raised up warningly and the other holding 
stiffly u Aana-bo, or jingling rod. 

How long the water is in boiling and how dreary look 
the wre(ched boys. ‘heir master preserves a solemn silence 
and never moves a muscle. 

How the time hangs. For heaven’s sake thrust in 
another armful of wood beneath the pot. Will nobody 
do something to break the intolerable silence ? 

Hark ! wasn’t that a noise from out the pot? It was. 


A bubble has struggled upward and burst upon the sur- 
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face. And now another rises, and another. What do they 
say? Hurrah! hurrah! It’s kutta kutia ku/ta, (I have 
eaten it) as plain as ears can hear it. The little rogues 
look askance at Tsuda, but he heeds them not, nor moves 
nor seems to take his eyes from off the ground, but his 
right hand beneath his vestment, to judge from the work- 
ing of the tendons round his wrist, seems to tighten upon 
something. The boys seem frightened and depressed, they 
know not why, and move uneasily in their places. Kutta 
kutta bubbles louder from the pot, but still it does not 
reassure them. And now the noise increases and bubbles 
have not time to break—but change their time and run 
together to a hiss and then—oh! horror—as the water boils 
more furiously it seems to say kuwan kuwan, (I did not 
eat it) and Tsuda at last is on his feet and his stout bamboo 
is raining such trenchant blows upon the heads of the wick- 
ed four, that they rash headlong from the temple never to 
return, and as the good priest comes back from chasing them 
it is plain them the storm upon his forehead is burst and 
over, for the nimbus has dispersed, and in its place is a 
bright red glow such as the setting sun sheds over Fuji 
when the winds and rain have ceased and the dread ty- 
phoon is past. 





A SUMMARY OF THE JAPANESE PENAL 
CODES. 


By JoserH H. Lonarorp, Esq., H. B. M. Legation. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 
. 28th February, 1877. 


The Criminal Laws of Japan as they stand at present 
are comprised in two codes, respectively entitled the 
“Chief Points of the New Fundamental Laws” and “The 
Revised Fundamental and Supplementary Laws,” both of 
which have been compiled and enacted since the Revolu- 
tion. Under the Shégunate the whole criminal jurisdiction 
of the country was nominally administered according to 
the laws contained in the two Chinese codes known as the 
Ming and Tsing, but as the several territorial magnates 
had from time to time modified and altered these codes at 
will, the mode of their administration differed in almost 
every province. The attention of the Mikado’s Govern- 
went was therefore early directed to the subject, a com- 
mission was appointed to enquire into it and to draw up a 
code that would be applicable to the whole Empire, and 
the result of their labours was the code which I have first 
mentioned and which was published in January 1871. It 
is simply a selection from the two Chinese codes of the 
Jaws which were considered to be most applicable to Japan, 
large modifications being, however, introduced into the 
amount and nature of the punishments prescribed in them 
for different offences. These punishments had been of the 
most cruel and rigorous severity; death was inflicted for 
almost trivial offences and no other method was known of 
punishing heinous crimes save by accompanying that death 
with tortures of the most painful description. The Com- 
missioners who draw up the new code, however, recognizing 
that the true principle of punishment existed not in 
extreme and vindictive severity altogether disproportioned 
to the gravity of the offences, but in the certainty of the 
infliction of that punishment, entirely eliminated from the 
new code those barbarous modes of execution which had 
cbaracterized the old, largely curtailed the crimes for which 
death was enjoined as the penalty, abolished merciless and 
excessive whippings, and for the majority of offences 
prescribed the punishment of imprisonment with corrective 
labour, or in other words penal servitude. 

The second code which I have mentioned was notified 
by an Imperial Precept published in May 1873. By it 
many of the laws contained in the first were abrogated 
or amended, new ouves which experience had shown to be 
necessary were added, and further proof given of the humane 
feelings by which the Government was actuated by the 
atill farther curtailment of the crimes punishable by death, 
and by the almost total abolition of corporal punishment. 
What I now purpose to lay before the Society is a sum- 
mary compiled from these two codes of the Criminal Law 
of Japan as at present constituted, and Iam induced 
to do so because I am not aware that this subject has as 
yet found a place among those that have from time to 
time been brought before the attention of the Society, 
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and because it is one of interest, not only to the student, 
but in some degree also to every foreigner resident in this 
country. 

The “Chief Points of the New Fundamental Laws” 
consist, in addition to a preface containing certain tables 
and preliminary matter, of five volumes subdivided into 
192 sections, and the “ Revised Fundamental and Supple- 
mentary Laws’’ are comprised in two volumes containing 
318 consecutively numbered sections, there being as in the 
first code also some tables and Preliminary matter. These 
sections are again in both cases grouped into 13 chapters 
of different length, headed respectively :— 


1.—General Laws. 
2.—Domestic Law. 
3.—Robbery and Theft. 
4,.— Homicide. 
5.—Quarrelling and Fighting. 
6.—A busive Language. 
7.—Indictments and Informations. 
8.—Bribery and Corruption. 
9.—Forgery and Fraud. 
10.—Rape and Adultery, 
11.—Miscellaneous Offences. 
12.—Arrest. 
13.—Judgment and Imprisonment. 


The first chapter contains the laws describing the regu- 
lations under which the punishments specified in the re- 
maining twelve chapters are to be inflicted. Every crime 
known to Japanese law, with the exception of such offences 
as are in contravention of the Press-Laws, Railway Regu- 
lations, etc., which are provided for in special statutes, is 
separately treated of in one or other of these twelve 
chapters, the circumstances which are to be taken into 
consideration in convicting a prisoner being minutely des- 
cribed, and the punishment which is to be inflicted on him 
on conviction precisely stated in each case, authority being, 
however, given to the judge to make certain mitigations in 
these punishments whenever he thinks the circumstances 
of the case call for the exercise of clemency. 

I will now separately summarize these chapters in the 
order in which they occur. 
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CHaprTer I. 
GENERAL LAWS. 


The first and second volumes containing forty sections 
of the ‘ New Code,’ and one hundred sections of the first 
volume of the Revised Code treat of the “ General Laws.” 
These may be divided into three classes devoted severally 
to—I. Punishments : II. Special cases in which the sta- 
tute punishments are to be increased, mitigated, compound- 
ed by the payment of a fine, or altogether remitted accord- 
ing to the aggravating or extenuating circumstances of 
each case, and the rank, age and sex of the offender: 
III. Defiuitions of Legal terms that occur in the body of 
the codes, and Miscellaneous Provisions. 


CLASS I,—PUNISHMENTS. 


There are twenty degrees of punishment— 
namely penal servitude for a period of 10, 20, 
30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 or 100 days, or for 
one of 1, 14, 2, 24, 3, 5, 7 or 10 years, or for 
life.—there being no intermediate period be- 
tween that of 100 days and | year, or between 
that of 10 years and that for life—and death. 
An offender sentenced to a term of penal ser- 
vitude is to be placed in the penitentiary or 
convict depdt of the district in which he has 
been tried and sentenced. and work suited to 
his age, physical condition, and acquirements 
is to be allotted to him, so that “by toil and 
“Jabour he may be gradually brought to 
* repent of his past misdeeds and be restored 
“to virtue.” A certain portion of the value 
of all work done by him is to be placed to his 
credit in the prison books, and given to him on 
his discharge at the expiration of his sentence, 
in order to serve as a capital to enable him to 
gain an honest livelihood. The punishment 
of death may be inflicted either by hanging or 
decapitation, the latter form being considered 
the more severe, and accompanied in a few 


Revised Code, 
Seo.I-IV, 
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instances where the crime is ofa very heinous | Revised —. either a nobleman or samurai is degraded, any 
nature—such for example as that of parricide— | Code, See. 14. Jife pension or grant which he enjoys as a re- 
by the disgraceful addition of exposure of the ward for previous services is to be confiscated, 
head after death. The body is always to be but an hereditary pension is to be continued to 
handed over to any relatives who may apply his legal heirs, and the degradation is not to 
for it, but it must be buried without religious extend to the latter. 
ceremony of any kind, and the headstone must CLASS II,—SPECIAL CASES. 
Saray, ee HeSaanaeles nana tae ge The second class of the General Laws describes those 
the punishmen t 5 ‘Hoa nine for whieh ith ps cases in which a special routine is to be adopted on account 
been inflicted is always to be erected, both in of the rank of the offender, and also those in which the 
ic. disteint ta avhiele: the: euiminal ‘has been | Statute punishments are to be increased, mitigated, com- 
tried and executed, and in bis native place pounded by aifine, .or- altogehor remitted ‘on ‘account of 
, ' _ | the circumstances incidental to the offence being aggrava- 
Every crime treated of throughout the code is | ting or the reverse, or according to the age and sex of the 
punishable by one of the of the above periods | offender. 
of penal servitude or by death, but there are ‘< 
ere cases in which the punishment of OrrictaLs. ae 
pillory—which consists of placing the offender hoster Officials of all grades committing any “ pri- 
in iron stocks in the prison yard—is to be | roncesof Off- vate offence or any wilful and deliberate 
substituted for one of the shorter periods of | cials” offence during their period of office, or, if, 
penal servitude, and there are others again in | Revised though the offence be antecedent, the discovery 
which the punishment of Imprisonment unac- Code, Sec. 13. be only made subsequent to their entering 
companied by hard labour—which is called a office, shall be punished by the infliction of a 
supplementary (lit. intercalary) punishment— fine, calculated according to the following table, 
is to be inflicted instead of that actually provid- in lieu of the term of penal servitude that is 
ed in the statute. provided in the statute applicable to the of- 
: : fence. Where, however, the offence is such 
ad ‘fn pin prisoummen’ Ww Deue eee orm as would render a commoner liable to a sen- 
cae narra cording to circumstances, be undergone oe tence of penal servitude for one or more years, 
ments,’ in the offender's own house, he uerlig closely officials are to be dealt with in the manner 
Revised confined in one room and no communication of that has been already described as the one to 


Code, Sec. 13,any kind allowed with outsiders uor any 


Revised Code, 


Sec. ll. 


egress or ingress except on the part of domes- 
tics conveying daily necessaries, or else in 
the ordinary penitentiary ofthe district, in 
which case the offender is to be kept apart 
from other prisoners, allowed to wear his own 
clothing, and have his own food brought into 
the jail, as well as other privileges. This 
punishment, the periods of which are similar 
to those of penal servitude, is the one to 
which all persons of the rank of samurai are 
to be sentenced for crimes which are not 
considered of a very disgraceful nature, 
such as robbery, unlawful sexual intercourse, 
etc. Samurai whocommit crimes of this latter 
class are to be considered unworthy of their 
rank, and are to be punished accordingly by 
being deprived of that rank aud reduced to 
the level of commoners ; and, if their crime be 
such that » commoner would for committing 
it have been liable to any punishment exceeding 
penal servitude for 1 year, they are, in addition 
to the degradation, to undergo the statute 
punishment. This distinction may be best 
explained by an example. A commoner, who 
is guilty of an ordinary assault, is punished, 
as will be seen hereafter, by penal servitude 
for 20 days; a samurai, this not being 
considered a very disgraceful crime, by im- 
prisoment without bard labour for a like 
period. A commoner, again, who commits 
embezzlement of a sum not exceeding 20 yen 
ig punished by penal servitude for 90 days; a 
samurai by degradation unaccompanied by any 
other penalty. If, however, the sum embezzled 
exceed 40 yen, both samurai and commoner 
are to be punished by penal servitude for one 
year or longer, according to the amount, the 
samurai, as in the first case, also undergoing 
degradation. ‘There is no supplementary 
punishment of death, and in all cases therefore, 
excepting of course those in which the crime 
ia of a very disgraceful nature, where death is 
provided in the law as the penalty for any 
offence, imprisonment for life is to be substituted 
if the offender be a xaamuraz, 


Noblemen and officials of the two higher 
grades are tobe treatedas samurai, with the ad- 
dition that in their case,a full report isto be made 
to the Emperor, and Ilis Majesty’s will inquir- | 


ed betore »tOOGK are taken, When 


oogle 















Code, Sec. 25. 


be adopted in the case of samurai, their 
official brevets being confiscated where the 
samurai would have been degraded. The 
term “ private offence ” is the literal translation 
of that which is contained in the original. It 
includes all cases of criminality on the part of 
officials where the offender’s liability to punish- 
ment does not arise from his official responsi- 
bility, and is opposed to the term “ public 
offence” which was used to describe a class 
that has been recently abolished, in which the 
offence consisted either of a dereliction or vio- 
lation of official duty. Examples of this latter 
class of offences were “ Failure to make proper 
reports to the Emperor,” “ Destroying or in- 
juring official documents,” “ Wilfully absen- 
ting ones-self from duty” “Failing to attend 
at the Palace on necessary occasions,” ete., 
ete. The provisions in this law apply also to 
the parents, brothers, and children ofa com- 
moner holding office provided he be the head 
of the family. 


TABLE, 


Revised 


Punishments to 


which Commoners — Fines irhich shall be paid hy Officials for similar 

















would be liable. offences, 
‘erepemes mee eee, TEE ie — ~ == 
Officials of Officials of Officials of Unclaased 
Imperial — Government. Departmental Official 
Penal Servitude. — Appoint- Appoint: Appoint- Employees, 
ment, ment, ment, 
10 days + yen 3 yen 2 yen 1} yen 
20 5, Sy 6 5, 44, 3 yy 
30 99 ] 2 9 9 y) 6 99 44 ” 
40 ,, 16 ,, 12 ,, 8 oy 6 
oO =—5, 20 ,; lo ” 10 ” it ” 
60 ., 24, +18 , 12, 9 ,, 
(9 ” 28 9 = ” 14 ” 104 ”? 
80 ” 32 ” “4 ” 16 ” }2 ” 
90, 36 Cy, yt ar 18 ,, 13} ,, 
100. =», 40 ,, 30, od 0 er 15g, 
* Persons In Government employment are either “ Classed “ or 


* Unelassed ” oflicials. The Unelassed officials comprise only the 
copyists, servants, messenzers and others employed in subordinate 
capacities in the public ottices. Classed otticials include all who 
are employed in responsible capacities and have a detinite rank. 
They are divided into seventeen prades, numbered consecutively | 
to 17. All who belong to one of the titst three erades receive their 
appointments direct from the Emperor and are therefore called 
‘*Ofticials of Imperial Appointment.” All the Ministers and Vice- 
Ministers of the Public Departments, the Councillors of State, ete., 
come under this category. Those who belong to the fourth, tifth, 
aixth, or seventh grade receive their appointments from the Couneil 
of State and are therefore called ‘‘ Ufhicials of Government Appoint- 
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CLERGY. 
New Code, Beneficed clergy though by birth common- 
Beneficed ers are to be treated as samurai, aud as samu- 
Clergy. Re- . 
vised Code, 74 are degraded so they are to be unfrocked 
Sec. 26. for peculiarly disgraceful crimes and for violu- 


tions of clerical law. Unbeneficed clergy are 
to be treated as commoners. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFENDERS. 


Revised Persons in the naval and military services 

chee are in ull cases to be tried and punished by 
Sec. 27. ; ae a 

their own authorities, even for civil offences. 
MAGISTERIAL AND PoLicE OFFICERS. 

New Code, Magisterial and Police Officers accepting 

Mic ced B. bribes, or appropriating any property that 


Officers, Sec, May come into their hands in the course of the 

29, Revised. discharge of their duty, are to be sentenced to 
& punishment two degrees heavier than that 
which is to be inflicted on any other person 
for an offence of similar description, even 
though the discovery of their guilt may be 
subsequent to their ceasing to hold office. 


INDULGENCES TO COMMONERS. 
New Code, 


Commoners deserving of leniency on ac- 
‘‘Common- 


count of their having become implicated in a 
ers on whom _. ee : 
sentences are Crime through mistake or inadvertency, or of 
not to be car- their being of advanced or tender years, maim- 
ried out.” = ed or deformed *, or of the female sex, are to 
be allowed to commute the period of penal ser- 
vitude to which they would have been other- 
wise liable by the payment of a fine, according 
to the following Table :— 
TABLE. 
Fines to be paid 
hy persons 


Fines to be paid hy 


Ordinary Punishment, 
persons of ad- 


Penal Servitude 


for accidentally or vanced or tender 
inadvertently tm- years, maimed or 
plicated, deformed persons, 
and hy females, 
10 days” ...... 0.75 sen isenes 0.25 sen 
20 » rere 1.50 yen seeaas 0.5° ,, 
30 99 ee 2.25 9 eerece 0.75 ” 
40 ,, soeees 3.00 ,, coeese 1.00 yen 
OO! igs sane i a ree : 120° +; 
60 ,, sn 4.50 ,, Spaeies 1.50: = 
EOS. ign. ae Tivo <p: Seiwa Lifo: 55 
SO yates 6.00 4, seas 2.00 ,, 
OO". keeeive 6.75 4, ‘aaa 2iAd 4 
100°. 45 eases 7.00 4, eine 2.00. 55 
lyear  ..... 5000 4, ese : 38.00 ,, 
[Id vears ...... 22.50 ,, Wecales 4.50 ,, 
2 Sy-  <aedase 30.00 ,,  — weaeee 6.00 ,, 
DH: - 95 ives. <O1s00' ere 7.50 ,, 
Oo 5 2 Wawa 45.00 ,, ere 900 ,, 
ao 4 “eevex> - 00,00" =, weve 16.00. 5, 
— ssw CO00 5, geeems: “SUOD 5 
10- iy; aecave 80.00 ,, fata 30.00 _,, 
Life = newness 90.00», weve 39.00 ,, 
Death ~~ ...... 100.L0 7, weseee 40.00 ,, 
Revised If s commoner sentenced to pay a fine of 
Code, Sec. the first of the above classes is not able to do 
e: so on account of poverty, the ordinary punish- 
ment is to be inflicted with the exception 
that, if it be that of death, penal servitude for 
life is to be subsituted. In the case of those 
Revised unable for a similar reason to pay fines of the 
Code, See. second clases, half the ordinary punishment is 
al. to be inflicted if the full term do not exceed 
ment.” The Secretaries, Acting Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries, 


and Acting -Assistant Secretaries of the Pubhe Departnents, and 
Provincial officials of corresponding rank come under his category. 
Classed otticials of any of the remaining ten grades receive thicir 
appointments from the head of the Public Department to which 
they are attached, and are therefore called ** Otticials of Depurtmental 
Appointment.” ‘They are entitled Attaches an official of she eighth 
grade being an “Attache of the first rank “an * Official of the 
ninth grade an Attache of the second Rank,” ete. 

* These terms are of constant occurrence throughout the Codes. 
A maimed person is one who is permancutly cripples by one of 
the limbs, or the back bone being broken ; a deformed serson one 
who is suffering from any permanent and incurable disease or 
intirmity, suchas leprosy, or who is pernamently cripp.ed by both 
of the legs or arms being broken, or who is blind of bith eyes, 


Google 


100 days. If it does the term is to be mitigated 


Revised five degrees. The indulgence of punishment 
a Sec. hy infliction ofa fine calculated according to 
the second class in lieu of penal servitude is 
also to be extended to commoners who have 
aged, maimed or deformed parents, or grand- 

Revised 


parents with no other relative above 16 years 
of age on whom to depend for support save 
the offender. Ifthe full period of the ordinary 
sentence would not have exceeded 100 days, 
the whole may be commuted in this way, but, 
in the case of more serious offences, the of- 
fender is to be put in pillory for three days 
and allowed to commute only the balance of 
the punishment. Pillory for three days is to 
be considered as equivalent to penal servitude 
for 100 days, and thus an offender coming 
under this category and guilty of an offence 
which would otherwise have rendered him 
liable to undergo penal servitude for one year, 
would be punished by three days pillory and 
a fine of 50 sez, the fine being increased by 3 
yen for each additional period of one year that 
the greater magnitude of the offence would 
have involved. This indulgence is not to be 
allowed in the event of the repetition of an 
offence, nor in any offence involving capital 
punishment. 


FEMALE OFFENDERS. 


Women who commit offences which violate 
filial piety,f or who are guilty oftheft, unlawful 
sexual intercourse, homicide or incendiarism, 
are in all cases to undergo the punishment pres- 
cribed by the several laws applicable to those 
offences, but all other offences may—unless 
au exception is specially made—be com- 
mutted by the payment of a fine calculated 
according to the above table. Women of the 
rank of samurai are to undergo imprisonment 
in their own houses instead of penal servitude, 
except the term exceed one year, when they 
are to be dealt with in the ordinary way. 


PRISONERS COMMITTING SECOND OFFENCES.** 


Persons, already in custody for a previous 
offence, who, before their sentence has been 
pronounced, are guilty ofa second offence, shall 
only undergo the punishment due for the more 
serious of the two. If, however, the second 
offence is committed after the legal sentence 
has been pronounced in the case of the first and 
while the prisoner is undergoing punishment, 
additional penalties are to be imposed according 


Code, Sec. 


Revised 
Code, Sec. 


New Cade, 
New offences 
by convicts. 


Revised to the following system. If the period of the 
he Sec. first. sentence do not exceed 100 days and the 


second offence committed before the expiration 
of the first also involves a sentence not exceed- 
ing that period, then the full term of both 
sentences must be undergone. If, however, 
the second offence involve a sentence of 
penal servitude for one or more years, then the 
balance of the first seutence shall be remitted 
and second take effect forthwith. If the 
period of the first sentence exceed one but 
not three years, the full legal punishment for 
any second offence shall be added to that of 
the first. The full period of both must, how- 
ever, not exceed four years, unless that appli- 
eable to the second offence is of five or more 
years, in which case it is to be imposed in full 
and take effect forthwith, irrespective of the 
time the offender may have already been in 
prison on account of his first offence. 

If the period of the first sentence be five or 
more years a sccoud offence of an equally se- 
rious nature shall involve an addition of four 
years to the first. If, however, the second 
offence involve punishment for a period vary- 

t Such as assaulting or using abusive language to parents, dis- 
obeying their lawful commands, Ce. 

** Frequent illustrations of the application of this law are afford. 
ed by the sentences passed on newspaper editors, 
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ing from one to three years then only half 
this period is to be added to that of the first 
sentence, though if the legal period prescribed 
for the second offence do not exceed 100 days, 
it is to be added in full to that of the first. 
The time occupied by the trial of an offender 
for any offence committed during the period 
of his punishment is not to be computed as 
part of his first sentence, unless he may be 
finally acquitted of the second charge. 


AGED AND YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS. 


N ew Code, Persons of advanced or tender years—that is 
Pou 4 on above seventy or under fifteen years of age— 
Youthful and also maimed and deformed persons are to 
and Deorepit be allowed to commute, by the payment ofa 
Offenders.” fine according to the table already given, any 
Revised punishment to which they may render them- 
45, 46, a. selves liable except that of death, and in the 
case of maimed persons those prescribed for 
rape or violent robbery. 

Persons above eighty or under ten years of 
age or deformed persons, shall not be liable to 
punishment for any offences of which they 
may be guilty other than those of theft or 
wounding, and they are to be allowed to com- 
mute the usual penalties for these crimes by 
the payment of fines according to the table. 
Persons above ninety or under seven years of 
age are not to be held responsible for any 
offences whatsoever that they may commit, 
even if it be that of murder, but any person 
who may be convicted of having instigated 
them to the commission of an offence shall 


crime, even though such information may 
have been consequent on his learning that it 
was about to become divulged from other 
sources. In the cases of offences other than 
theft, bribery whether for a lawful or an un- 
lawful object, fighting and quarrelling, homi- 
cide and wounding, where the parties to the 
offence are all members of one household, the 
head of the house shall alone be punished, 
unless he be over 80 years of age or maimed 
or deformed, in which case the punishment 
shall fall on the head of the house next in 
succession, or, unless the head be a female, 
in which case the senior male member of the 
household shall also undergo punishment. 
Where different laws are applicable to one 
offence committed by two or more persons, both 
principal and accessory shall be punished ac- 
cording to the laws that may be severally 
applicable to their individual cases. For 
example, if a man procure a stranger to 
join with him in striking his elder brother, 
the former shall be punished as Principal in 
the offence of assaulting Family Seniors by the 
penalties contained in the law of Assaults 
on Relatives,—the latter as Accessory in 
the offence of assaulting ordinary persons.* 
Agnin, if a stranger procure a member of a 
family to join with him in stealing the family 
property, the former shall be punished as be- 
ing the principal in arobbery, the latter as 
accessory in the crime of wasting the family 
property, the law on which is contained in the 
chapter enttiled “ Domestic Law.” 


suffer the full legal punishment for it, just a8] OrrgnpERS WHO VOLUNTARILY CONFESS THEIR CRIMES. 


though he himself had actually committed it. | ,, va en Cad 
Persons of the first of the above three Pauw A criminal, who, before his crime has been 


classes repeating an offence, for the first com- Confessions.” scovered and ee ae alae Re y e peat 
mission of which they have already been hown fo the authorities, voluntarily coniesses 


allowed to commute their punishment by the ; soar ne a ig another person 
payment of a fine, shall have the same indul- " 7 vepied Oy F pao the purpose, or of 
gence again extended to them, unless the baa ae ae Antormation. 18. given: to. the 
offence be one, a repetition of which involves - sa i : ate within the degree 
an increase of severity in the degree of punish- " one up tap : would have justified 
ment. In this case they shall only be the ag in concealing it, shall be pardon- 
permitted to commute the additional degree ee Re aha ae voluntary confession 
of severity, and the balance of the legal or information be either imperfect or in- 


punishment shall be inflicted as though on an neCHIAtE, the criminal shall be held to be 
ordinary person committing the crime for the guilty of, and shall be punished for as much 


first time. A third commission of an offence iM oe one may lave leer inaccurately ee 

shall render them liable to the punishment es ager! epite ; spree Ate & Sy ahee 

New Code. that an ordinary person would have suffered ont. eee hie, 2 y 7. me ah dies ear 

“Offenders fo a second. All the above indulgences are arn 7 Pa as ear o, ae er — 

to be allowed to persons wit0) though neither punished for che amodiit hich he failed to 

“i pict dase ar martied ee declare—z. e. for 40 yen. Ifthe imperfection 
they may have committe r ; ae _ : ‘ 

eta b oe ice ts cee ai die or inaccuracy be so serious as to involve capital 

eae Sse punishinent, a remission of one degree of 

ae sa si aioe ae also to ri Revised —geverity shall be made in the sentence. SShould 

eo Ong, oO) Lengel 7 ents ab rne Lime OF TS) Cade, Sea the confession or information bave been con- 

Sa - oo haa Have advanced to} 59. sequent only on the offender learning that 

re its discovery. ° P ° , 

RE eens peuebde | information of his crime was about to be given 

PRINCIPAL AND ACCESSORY. to the authoritics from another source, or that 

a warrant had been issued for his apprehension, 

remissions of two and one degrees respectively 


: , : ; ai aN in severity only shall be allowed to him and 
cial exception is made, is the distinction of not a full pardon. The letter remission shall 
Principal and Accessory that is to be drawn | Revised not be granted to the offender, if a noble or 
Z between the parties. ¥0 the commission of an} Code, Sec. samurai, but if the offence were of a desgrace- 
Dy eae oe sue Principe. is he who originates | 67. fal nature he shall be spared the degradation 
lated Remis- the idea of commi(ting an offence, and he 18 to that would have otherwise attended it. Resto- 
suffer the full punishment prescribed in the ration of stolen property by a thief are 


reat I licable to it. The Accessory is he wl 
ishments.” aw applicable to it. the saccessory Is he who owner before the tact of the theft has been 
discovered shall be treated in the same light 


Au all important principle in Japanese law 
and one applied to all cases except where spe- 


New Code, joins with the Principal in carrying out the 
‘Principal crime suggested by the latter, and he is to 


es- : i , as voluntary confession. None in- 
and Acc suffer punishment one degree less in severity 7 oh of these in 
sory. Fc eschaiamecaiiGall eo tae “erica dulgences shalt be allowed in the cases of 
Revised... SUA TRY Preschived: DY. 06) 800 Chis Tenis offences against the person, or of injury to 
Code, Sec. sion is to be made even thongh the accessory ies ah yoo ; ; 
S : property which cannot be replaced, or repair. 
ai. may have been equally or more active than see : 
ed, or in that of unlawful sexual intercourse, 


the principal in the actual commission of the a : 
P I or nv repetition of the same offence; and in 


offence. A further remission of one degree 

) . ° rr 
of severity ne to be allowed where an acces- | * The term ordinary is used to denote cases where is no official 
sory afterwards gives information of the! connectign or tic of blood relationships between the parties, 
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all cases stolen or otherwise dishonestly 
acquired property must be restored in full, 
otherwise a voluntary confession will only 
entail a remission of two degrees in the sever- 


Revised ity of the sentence instead ofa pardon. If, 
ea Sec. however, a portion of such property be restor- 
ed, pardon shall be granted for this portion, 
and punishment mitigated two degrees inflicted 
Revised for the balance only. Runaways from prison 
see Sec. voluntarily surrendering themselves shall have 


the additional punishment for prison breaking 
which would otherwise have been inflicted on 
them remitted, but their original sentences 
are not to be affected. 


(To be continued, ) 





THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

A public meeting was held yesterday evening at half past five 
at the Grand Hotel, for the purpose of considering the advisability 
of forming a Volunteer Corps in this port. The meeting was more 
numerously attended than is usually the case with public meetings 
in this place—upwards of ninety residents being present. On the 
proposal of General Van Buren, which Dr. Eldrige seconded, Mr. 
Keswick was voted into the chair. Mr. Hay was requested to act 
as Honorary Secretary. 

The Chairman stated that there was a very general feeling 
among residents here that a Volunteer Corps ought to be formed, 
and this meeting had been convened for the purpose of taking 
‘ the preliminary steps for sodoing. Some, indeed, thought that the 
movement was useless, but he himself considered that it was far from 
being so, and he had no doubt that his opinion would be supported 
by the majority of those present. A Corps once formed would be 
ready to protect the settlement in any time of danger, and it was 
impossible to say that a time might not come when a regularly or- 
ganised force would be of the greatest service. The present crisis 
shows that troubles may arise in this country, and although the 
foreign community of Yokohama is in no danger, still 
there could be no harm in being prepared for any emergency. The 
Volunteers would also form an excellent salvage corps, and the 
fires that have so frequently occurred in this settlement have fully 
demonstrated the necessity for sucha corps, not only to save goods 
from the flames but to suppress the pilfering which invariably 
occurs to so alarming an extent. Most men indulged in a walk or 
other exercise when their business for the day was over, and 
he imagined there could be no difficulty in getting them to devote 
some portion of this period of leisure to the necessary drilling which 
would be required of them. Almost nine-tenths of the men re- 
sident here, of all nationalities, have borne arms in some capacity 
or another, and many have seen active service, so that, therefore, the 
organization of a Corps could present no insuperable difficulties ; no 
great expense need be incurred, and the local authorities might 
even look favourably upon the movement, so that assistance in the 
shape of a grant of arms might be given by them, especially as 
the would see that the Corps would be useful in maintaining public 
order when necessary. He had nothing further to remark, but 
called upon any gentleman present to favour the meeting with an 
expression of opinion on the subject. 

General Van Buren said he had little to add to what the Chairman 
had already said,—there could be no doubt of the desirability of 
forming a Corps, such as had been for long in existence at Shanghai, 
and he therefore thought the sense of the meeting should at once 
be taken, for which reason he begged to propose the following 
resolution :— 

‘‘That in the opinion of this meeting a volunteer foree should 
be at once formed, composed of all nationalities who like to 
take a part in it.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Geoghegan, and on being put to 
the meeting was carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman said there were doubtless many residents who 
could not take an active part in the movement, and he would there- 
fore propose :— 

‘*That the Corps should consist both of active and hosorary 
members, the amount of subscription for each to be hereafter 
settled by the Committee,” 

Seconded by Dr. Eldridge and carried unanimously. 

General Van Buren then said that Mr Brewer had taken an 
active part in the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, and he would 
therefore call upon him to give the meeting the benefit of his ex- 
perience. 
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Mr Brewer, in response, said that he had had the pleasure of 
commanding a Volunteer Corps in Shanghai, where, indeed, they 
had several branches of the service. He strongly recommended 
the organization of a Corps here, but thought that infantry alone 
would fully meet the requirements of the settlement. He should 
at any time be happy to give any assistance which might be 
required of him. 

Mr Bishop proposed and Mr A. Winstanley seconded that a 
Committee of seven should be chosen to take preliminary steps 
for the formation of a Corps, and report proceedings at a future 
meeting. The following gentlemen were then nominated as a 
Committee and duly elected:—General Van Buren, Messrs 
Keswick, Brewer, Kraetzer, Zappe, Eldridge and Geoghegan. 

The Chairman said that a roll of active and honorary members 
was ready for signature, but it would be understood that until 
definite arrangementa were made, subscribers would not be spe- 
cially bound to any course of action, but the list would enable 
the Committee to ascertain what prospective support they might 
rely on. 

The meeting then broke up, the roll in question having been 
signed by 46 gentlemen before they left the room. 


A JAPANESE SONG OF THE TIMES. 


Now darkness is breaking asunder, 
And feverish life hurries fast, 

We wake every day to some wonder 
Unknown in the shadowy past. 

We study at school and at college 
All sciences under the sun ; 

For swiftly and surely by knowledge 
Earth’s triumphs and treasures are won. 





We travel with easiest motion 
Asleep in a smooth-gliding car ; 
While steam pulses over the ocean, 
And lightning brings news from afar. 
From custom to custom man ranges ; 
But softly, my sweet little dove, 
I'll whisper the one that ne’er changes, 
The famous old fashion of—Love. 
KAJIN. 





Worrespondence. 
BANK HOLIDAYS. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 
Yokohama, 9th March, 1877. 


Dear Sir,—I read with much pleasure the very able and 
exhaustive report of the Yokohama Chamber of Come. 
merce which appeared in your last issue, and the discus- 
sion that took place at the General Meeting. 

All the subjects treated of are extremely interesting, 
but that introduced by the Vice Chairman deserves to be 
specially noticed. 

Mr. Wilkin intimated that the old lady of Water Street 
and her attendant cronies have been disporting them- 
selves a little too freely on every occasion where the 
slightest pretext for a holiday could be devised. The 
worthy dame is said to be always willing to lay down her 
knitting, put her spectacles in her pocket, and trip it as 
merrily as the youngest. 

Now I venture to ask if there is any man so dead to 
all the finer feelings of humanity as to grudge occasional 
holidays to the dear old gossip who is ever ready to fill 
his pockets with gold and silver—when requested to do 
so by anyone who has money at his credit. 

Besides it must be remembered, that although office 
hours are nominally from ten to three, they have a teles- 
copic tendency to become drawn out. I myself have often 
encountered the hard worked bank employés wending 
their dejected way homewards in the dead of night, while 
they referred in reproachful accents to bills of lading 
that had kept them for many hours in an atmosphere 
perfumed by the fragrant efforts of the Yokohama Gas 
Company. Whenever I draw my humble remittances, 
Isee the delicate beings sheltered like choice exotics 
in glass houses, and as I watch their pale faces 
and wasted frames a thrill of horror runs through me 
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when I reflect that that exalted body, the Chamber of 
Commerce, threatens to abridge the already too narrow 
liberty of these unfortunate young men. We all know 
the effect upon Jack of all work and no play. 

In the great scheme of Comte the world is to be go- 
verned by a committee of bankers, and surely the com- 
munity of Yokohama may safely leave the limits of 
holiday-making to be fixed by the four distinguished men 
who, if we were living a hundred years hence instead of 
now, would probably be wielding despotic power over every 
soul in the settlement. 

Rather would I suggest that the Chamber of Commerce, 
after it has made a move towards the desirable concession 
of drawbacks, seen some signs of the hatoba work being 
commenced, induced the Foreign ministers to adopt the Go- 
vernment regulations with regard to the storage of kero- 
Bene, elicited some trustworthy opinions with reference to 
the Cathaya case, examined the question of the tax upon 
natives travelling in foreign vessels, tixed the limits of 
the port, taken some steps in the matter of rules for pilots, 
and obtained a little reliable information with regard to 
the monopoly of the export of rice, should spend the 
heel-tap of its energy in arranging a general Saturday 
half-holiday for this overworked community, which seems 
to regard Mammon as the only deity worthy of earnest 
worship. 

I understand that a great obstacle in the way of this 
holiday is caused by the Insurance Agents, who think it 
necessary to keep open till late in the afternoon, If these 
gentlemen took the same interest in clerks as they do in 
chimneys, there would be no chance of the proposal end- 
ing in smoke. 

Your obedient servant, 


A DULL BOY. 


Law & Police. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. S WiLKINsON, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Tuesday, March 6th, 1877. 

YoxoyaMaA ZENSUEKE v. Marcotm, WILLcox & Co. 


Plaintiff claimed a return of $150 bargain money paid to defend- 
nnt on account of a contract for 800 pieces velvet which the plaintiff 
did not receive. Defendants sued pluintiff in the Saibansho for not. 
tuking delivery, and during the hearing defendants admitted that the 
goods were not according to sample. 


Mr Temple Willlcox appeared for defendan's. 

Plaintiff stuted: —I entered into a contract with defendants through 
an employé for 800 pieces of velvets; the contract was in writing. 
(Japanese contract produced) On the 28rd October the goods 
arrived and I went to Yokohuma to see about them. My 
eraployé went; I did not. I speak of Yoshimatst as myself. 
He returned without the goods. On the 28th he brought a 
sample of the goods which arrived by the Mar/aban. I did not 
think the sauipls quite right, and sent Yoshimutei back to tell 
defendant that the contract must be considered as broken. De- 
fendants would not admit that, so I went myself to speak to them, 
on the 7th November. Mr Willcox was busy that day and put it 
off till the following morning. He was busy again, but I saw 
him at last in the afternoon. Three persons, two in my own be- 
half and one for defendants met to examine the goods. They 
decided that the goods were different from the sample. I therefore 
refused to take delivery. I was going to complain to the Kencho 
but learned that defendant had commenced a suit in the Saibansho. 
The Judge there decided in my favour and I had not to take deli- 
very. When the decision was given I told them I had paid $150 
bargain money and asked how I was to get it. I was told to ask 
defendants for it and if they would not pay, to complain in this Con- 
sulate. Defendants said they had incurred great loss in the business 
and would not return it. I then applied to this Consulate through 
the Kencho. 

Mr Willcox said he would have great difficulty in cross-examining 
this witness who was not the man with whom he had made the 
contract. 

Plaintiff to defendant :—Yoshimatsii, my servant, made the con- 
tract. That is signed by Yoshimatei| (Japanese paper produced by 
defendant.) It isa memorandum of $2 50 interest for six days on the 
price of 150 pieces velvet, and receipt for one piece as sumple. I had 
previously sold the goods to another party and the sample was taken 
then in order to show this purchuser and see if he objected to the 
quality. This required six days and therefore I asked for this post- 

onement. I gave Yoshimatst no instructions about paying interest ; 
he did that on his own account. I do not say that because I agreed 
to puy cart hire on the goods from the hutoba to your godown I 
thereby admitted that the goods were mine. Velvets of the first 
quality were $9.50; next quality $9, and some went as low as $8 a 
piece. These velvets were about the 39 quality. About the time 
of the contract they were a little cheaper, but no transactions were 
occurring then. 1 certainly did not send my banlo to make con- 
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cessions with you on the 8th November. The velvets were not of 
the righ! qualityand I would not have them atany price. In 500 pieces 
of velvet there may be slight differences in weight and quality, but 
in this case I showed the sample to many people and their opinions all 
being thnut the difference was so glaring, that a total violation of con- 
tract. was constituted, 1 myself saw both shipments, but the sample I 
showed my friends was from the Martuban. I heard Mr Walter 
say during the examination that there wae a difference between 
the sample and the goo is. 


To the Court :—~Uhey differed both in colour and texture. The 
weight was not looked to. The velvets had some a green and others 
a gray shade instead of black. Black is black; and when black 
velvet« nre sold, black velvets must be given. I have a copy of the 
translation of Mr Walter’s survey given me by the Saibansho, If 
the price of velvets had gone up, even then I would not have accept- 
el these without complaint. Tukeda Jinshichi of T6kid purchased 
these velrets from me. He did not buy any black velvets after that. 
Yoshimatst is now in the country about 40 ri from here in Shimosa, 
and has said nothing about his return. His father is dead. The 
return journey would occupy about four days. 


Adjourned till Tuesday, the 20:h instant. 





IN THE JU. 8S. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT, 
Before General T. B. Van Burey, COonsul-General. 
Monday, March 5th, 1877, 


Albert John Wallesdorff, ordinary seaman on board the U, 8, 
sloop Alert, was charged with being drunk on Sunday evening, 
creating a disturbance and damaging property in the saloon 
kept by Nakai Neyasuke, near the Railway bridge, Benten. 


Shimo Hiroshi, a Japanese constable, stated that he was on 
duty on Sunday evening, when & Japanese woman from the above 
named saloon, came asking him to arrest a foreigner who had 
drawn a knife and was creating yreat disturbance in her house. 
Witness went into the saloon und found prisoner there. He had 
been throwing bottles of liqueur about and had smashed a apit- - 
toon. Witness was afraid to grapple with him alone, and called 
for assistance, The inspector present in Court came, and by their 
united efforts they succeed in capturing prisoner and took him to 
the station. The inspector took the knife from him. He was not 
making much noise then. 


Nakai Neyasuki cautioned:—I am the owner of the saloon. 
Prisoner came about eight o’clock and first drank a large and 
then a sinull bottle of beer. Prisoner them commenced to play 
in a rough manner with the girls, whom he frightened out of 
the house. Prisoner wanted to know why they had gone, and 
the servant told him. He struck the boys and then drew his 
knife. That is the knife (produced by sergeant Loxton). The 
servant “escaped, und prisoner then seized me by the breast 
and threatened to cut me. When I succeeded in getting free 
from him, prisoner took up a spiltoon andthrew it after me, 
sinashing several bottles of liqueur. He then went outside and 
broke a door all to pieces. My wife ran for the police, und when 
the house was empty prisoner came back, but went again next 
door, to the honse kept by Hatsu. Two bottles of liqueur aud one 
of port wine are worth $1.75; the spittoon 20 sents; the door 
$1.00; and the cigars which were spoilt by the liqueur, about 
25 bundles, $4.25. ; 


Prisoner did not remember much about it. He had come on 
shore about one v’ciock, and had drunk’ beer at the Spring 
Valley Brewery before he went to Japanese town. 

Sentence to one week in goal with a fine of $10, 
be not patd at the end of 
imprisonment 


If the fine 
the week, 30 day's additional 
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Z. P. Marvya & Co. v. J. D. Carrotr & Co. 


Plaintiffs refused to take delivery of 36 casks of bleaching powder 
and 3 casks of caustic soda, arrived from London per British ship 
Cathaya for which defendants were agents. ‘The goods were dumaged, 
and plaintiff sued for damages to the amount of $1,260 for the 
bleaching powder and $87.50 for the soda, in all $1,347.50. 

Mosuke Shimidzu appeared as attorney for pluintiffa, Me Spooner 
for defendants. 

Mr Shimidzu stated that this claim was for damages to cargo 
per ship Cathaya. The ship arrived about 25th November, 1875. 
Plaintiffs received notice from the Chartered Mercantile Bank 
of her urrival, and was requested by them to pay the balance 


of accoant, $1,725.40, which plaintiffs paid, and received 
Bill of Lading and __ Invoice. On the 4th December 
plaintiffs went to No. 16 and paid freight amounting to 


£95. On the 24th plaintiffs sent to the ship and took delivery of 53 
packages of cnustic soda and 12 pnrkages of medicine. Three of the 
soda were in bad condition, and 35 casks bleaching powder could 
not b2 taken delivery of at that time because it was stowed in 
the lower hold under other cargo. The captain told plaintiffs to 
returr. in a few days. After n few days plaintiffs inquired at de- 
fendasts' place when they could get the rest of their goods, On the 
same day they sent to the ship and found 53 packages of bleaching 
powder rendy, but in bad condition, and therefore refused to take 
delivery. Piaintiffs claimed damages for the 53 casks of bleaching 
powder and 3 casks of soda. 

His Honour here said that supposing plaintiffs could prove all this 
to be tme, still defendants denied their responsibility because they 
were only agents of the ship. Plaintiffe could not sue J. D. Carroll 
& Co, unless as agents of the owner. They must prove that de- 
fendants were and are agents of the owner. 
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Plaintiffs said that defeudants had in part admitted their respon- 
sibility bv paying fur damage done to two packages of soda, and 
Mr Shimidzu introduced a letter as evidence, dated January 15th, 
1875, signed J. D Cnrroll & Co., us agents for the Cathaya, nddress- 
ed to plaintiffs. (Mr Spooner admitted the letter.) ‘This letter 
admitted a liability for the damages to 2 casks sodu but denied any 
liability for the damages to the remainder of plaintiffs’ goole. Mr 
Shimidzu called 


Muruya Zenoske whostnted :—The goods in question arrived on the 
80th November, 1875. I received notice from the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank and went there and paid $1,725.40, and received the Bill 
of Lading and Invoice. I wentto defendants’ place on the 4th Decem- 
ber and paid feight, £95. I sent to the Cathiya on the Ltth 
December, and received 42 casks of soda and 12 packages of medicine. 
I went several times on board after that and found the bleaching 
powder damnged. The dumage was evidently caused by carelessness 
and bad stowaze, ‘The casks were all broken ana the contents spoilt. 
I had dealt in this urticle several times before. Exposure to the air 
will damage this soda. I went to No. 16 on the !5th January and 
demanded payment for damages to the goods as described. 1 saw 
Mr Spooner and he told me he would pay for dumage to 2 casks of 
soda; all the rest he refused to pay for. 


His Honour reminded plaintiff that defendants ceased to be agents 
of the ship after she left Yokohama. It wus useless going on with the 
case unless it could be shown by plaintiffs that defendunts were the 
proper persons tobe sued. Defendants denied this, and to show 
on what grounds, his Honour called 


Frank C. Spooner, who was sworn and stated .—I am a member of 
defendants firm. We were agents for the Ca/haya, which belongs to 
Thomas Hoblay of Carnarvon, in Wales. The Cathaya left on the 
17th January, 1876. We were agents for the ship whilst the was 
here. We were nppointed by letters from the agents of Mr tHoblay 
in London, introducing us to the captuin. I have not those letters 
with me. We were appuint d agents to receive inward cargo und 
collect. freights nud act generaly for the ship. For this we were 
to get commission. We got no outward cargo. We collected 
freights and settled with the owner in full. ‘Ile accounts were made 
up before the ship left. We ure not general agents for the owner of 
the ship Cuthaya now, and our ugency ceased when she left port. 
We have no monica belonging to the owner of that ship on hand now 
and are not empowered to act for him in any way.  ‘Lhis 
letter (referred to nbove) was given to plaintiffs under these 
circumetances: Plaintiff's representative came to our office and I by 
the advice of the Captain, acknowledged the claim for the tw» casks. 
He wasthien told, expressly, that the ship was about to leave and he 
must present his claim nt once. 

His Honour suid it was very clear that plaintiffs could not sue 
defendants. 

Plaintiffs’ only course was to sue the owner at home, but as it 
was, the Court had no jurisdiction in the matter. 

Complaint dismissed. 


Tuesd.y, March 6th, 1877. 


Charles Summers, Andrew Jannesen, Robert Scott, Thomas: 
Thomsen, Charles Sunclare, Frank Mantrel, John Mauning, A 
Theodore and W. Schramm, seaman on board the American ship 
Annie W. West in, were charged by Capt. Winsor with refusal of. 
duty without any just cause or provocation. 


H. O. Winsor, sworn stated :—I am master of the Annie W 
Weston. I came to Yokohama from Cadif where I shipped my crew. 
The men have ow served about six months. I have had little trouble 
on the voyage, except growls about steering, kc. Some of the 
men have dune (their duty, some have not. Yesterday morning, 
the 6th instant, I was in my cabin when the 1st officer cume to me 
and said I must coine and order the men to come on deck to duty, 
asthey refused to do so. I went and asked them what was the 
matter. John Manning said ‘“‘ We want to see the Consul.” I said 
* Men, now look at it in a right light, I will be honest and fair with 
you. I’ve no objections to your seeing the Consul and advancing 
one third the money due to you, but you can have no more liberty. 
You can’t go on shore whenever you like.” John Manning said 
“We want clothes.” I eaid * This thing has been made up; I hare 
treated you well. You live discharged the cargo and there has 
been nothing till now. Will you return to duty. It is blowing 
stormy and a boat can’t get off to the ship.” They refused to come 
out, snying “ We want to see the Consul.” The ship was in danger 
and no one to take care of her besides the pursers and two mates. 
Some were in their berths, some on their chests. I said they could 
could not go in euch weather, but they refused to do. duty. 
I threw a Jot of water into their bunks. This is the only time they 
have refused duty They cried that they had been abused. The 
first oMicer heard all this and 1 called his attention to it. 

Cross-examined by Manuing :—I never said I was Captain in the 
Navy. I never made such a remark—Captain in the Navy! I did 
not say that after putting you in youl I would take you on board in 
irons and then shoot you and pitch your overboard. I wns not tried 
in San Francisco for abusing men on board former ships of mine. 
I am not under bond to keep the peace nor ever was. 

To Frank Maintrel:—You asked me last Sa urday morning for 
leave to go on shore. I refused you leave. 

To Summers :—I did not go tothe forecastle door yesterday with 
a belaving pin and ery for you to come out. 

To the Court :—About the belaying pin, [ went to the forecastle 
and saw Mantrel catch at something like a pistol, so I took the beluy- 
ing pin to defend myself. 

To another :—1! did remark that the whole lot of you might go on 
shore and live for all I cared. 

Adjourned till 10 a.m. this morning, 
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Wednesday, March 7th, 1877, 


The hearing of this case was resumed from yesterday. 

Henry J. Dunn, sworn :—I am first officer of the Annie Ws 
Weston. I wns on the ship the day before yesterday when the men 
refused to do duty. It was about half past ten o’clock, and had 
been blowing and snowing all the morning; and, fearing that the 
snow would freeze, I went forward and called the men out of the 
forecustle to clear the snow away. It was blowing hard at the time. 
I got no answer. A boy only came out. I saw the others were 
not cominy, and I went again. Frank Martell then spoke 
and suid he wanted to see the Consul. Several others 
then said that they also wanted to see the Consul. Finding they 
would not come out, I went aft and reported the affair to the Cap- 
tain. The Captain then went forward, and told the men it was 
blowing a gale of wind and asked them to come out. They positive- 
ly refused until they could get permission to see the Consul. Coim- 
mon reason should have brought them out. The Captain told them 
they could not go now but as soon asthe weather cleared they could 
go. The Captain then said, “ I'll throw snow and slush in the fore- 
custle if you won't come out, and I'll make it uncomfortable.”” Both 
the Captain and myself flung in’ some snow by shovels and buckets. 
The men said they would make us pay for doing this. One of them 
enid that the snow would cost the Captain more thana dollar a 
bucket; that he had more friends in the United States than the 
Captain lind. After this the Captain expostulated with them for not 
coming out, but the talk did not amount to much. The Captain 
then went aft and left them. I forgot to mention that, after a 
few buckets of snow had been thrown in, one of the men, 
who has « reputation for using a knife, started for his berth, and 
the Captain snid “If you go todo anything to me I'l! shoot you.” 
The boy and myself cleared the snow off the deck because there was 
no one else to do it. I know no cause for this refusal of duty, 
except that it was that the Captain refused to allow them to go 
on shore the second time. All but Frank had had leave on shore. 
I do not know whether he asked to go on shore. ‘Ihe men have 
been treated as well on that ship as any ship I have ever been in. 
They had plenty to eat and very few extra watches; and the gene- 
ral practice was to give them an afternoon watch below. I have 
never heard any complaints made by the men. They have never 
complained of being abused ; neither have they been abused. None 
of them have ever been struck with the exception of one man who 
took a knife to the second mate. Some of the men have done their 
duty and others have not. 


To Frank Murtell:—I did not eay that you were a frivolous 
character. I never saw you tuke a knife to any one inthe ship. 
While you were lijd up there was some trouble in the forecastle 
between Tom and John. I was writing and heard John runnin 
aft say that he would kill the——. John got a belaying pin sid 
was going back tothe forecastle. The Captain said, “ What is the 
matter?" Jolin said “That fellow was going to knife him.” 
The Captain thought it wis Tom and dragged him out, but as 
soon as Tom siid it was not hiny he let him go. John then 
said “It is Frank.” I remember once when you were putting 
a seizing on a rope you got saucy and the Captain, standing 
twenty feet awny, took up a belnying pin and threatened to 
throw it at you. I did not see the Captain put is hand to your 
throat and threaten to throw you overboard. 


To Thomas Thomsen:—I did not see the second mate strike 
you with » belaying pin. [ was standing at the bridge on the 
starbuard side, and heard the second mate say he would knock 
the suuce out of you ‘the second mate had a belaying pin in 
his hand and you had a knife in your hand, and threatened to 
cut him if he touched you. The second mate then beat you 
with the belaying pin, which was a smull wooden one. I saw 
you had two eyes blacked ; and I told you that if a man drew a knife 
on me [ would cripple him. One time you were in the main top, and 
when you came down you were saucy and I gave you a slap across 
the face. You started to draw a knife on me and I told you I would 
cripple you if you did so. I saw the blood running down your face 
after tle second mate had struck you. 


To Robert Schott.—The Captain did not offer me fifty dollars out 
of his own pocket to leave the ship. 

To John Manning .—When I called you out of the forecastle, you 
did not anawer me nt first. The second time Frank said he wanted 
to see the Consul, and Jolin said, “ we all want to see the Consul.” 
I said you were all pretty brave not to come out. The Captain did 
say that you could not see the Consul, but did not say he had been 
to see the Consul and made it right with him. The Captain did not 
say in my hearing that the Consul would not listen to sailors as they 
told lies. You did not say that the Consul was a gentleman and 
would listen to you. 

His Honour now addressed a few kind remarks to the men; and, 
while condemning the action they had taken in refusing to do duty, 
teld them that if they would return on board he would allow them 
to make any complaints and would hear them patiently. But if they 
refused to return to duty he should be compelled to punish them. 

The men with the exception of a Frenchman who did not under- 
stand His Ionour’s remarks, elected tv go on board. 





IN THE KANAGAWA SAIBANSHO. 
Before AssinA Kanstr, Esq, Vice-President. 
March 8rd, 1877. 
C. Braun v. Kasrro SHOKIDO. 

This was an action to compel defendant to take delivofery 
shirtings soldto him, valued at over $6,000. 

Mr Dickins appeared for plaintiff, who was also present in person, 
Mr Dicking remarked that the Japanese who appeared as defendant's 
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banto and gave evidence as such at lust sitting, had been dieco- 
vered to be no employé of defendant. Indeed he had never been 
seen in the office, and Mr Dickins requested the Court to discover 
who he was and by whut authority he had so represented him- 
self tothe Court, and upon what information he had given evidence. 
Mr Dickins said his reason for this was that he wished the 
Court not to listen to the evidence of persons who had not been 
personally cognisant of the matter. 


Witness replied that he had been in defendant’s employ for two 
beara ha defendant's authority to appear in Court. Defendant 
was sick. 


Mr Dickins then produced the Customs entries, now duly cer- 
tified, showing the dnute of the arrival of the shirtings by the 
Tanais and Glenearn. In the Japanese translation of the application 
the weight was not mentioned. The Japanese know the shirtings by 
thebreadth, though both breadth and weiglit are mentioned on 
the English side. They were nine pound shirtings- Mr Dickins 
also produced the Bill of lading and invoices for the 10,800 
pieces shipped in London per Indus and arrived in Yokohama, 
after two transhipments, per Zanzis. The same documents for 
the quantities which arrived by Hiroshima-maru and Glerearn 
were also shown, in addition to the godown order book. ‘his 
latter, showed indubitably the different deliveries to defendant. 
Mr Dickins requested the Court to compare with the delivery notes 
of the «uantities mentioned at last. sitting. These were found 
to coincide. Defendant had snid that these deliveries related to 
other contracts ; this wasan untruth, Mr Dickins said, for pliantiffe 
had no other contract with defendant at that time. 


Mr J)ickins then callcd Ah Yen, plaintiff's compradvre, to prove 
that defendant paid $500 on account of this contract. Ah Yen pro- 
daced his book showing this item. Wefendant had received n 
receipt for the amount and ehould show it. It was on account of 9 and 
7 pound shirtings, the only contracts then existing between plaintiff 
and defendant. 


Defendant denied any remembrance of having paid $500; he had 
no receipt for it. 


Ah Yen gave the evidence through the Chinese interpreter and 
said he bad paid defendant’s danto the sum in question, in the pre- 
sence of another Chinaman. Ah Yen did not know the danto’s name. 


The other Chinaman was now sent for; and in the meanwhile 
plaintiff's Japanese banto gave his evidence. Witness said that 
during September and October, before the 20th October, he had in- 
formed defendant many times that the shirtings had arrived. De- 
fendant visited plaintiff's office very frequently. Defendant always 
said he was too busy then and would come for the goods to- 
morrow or the next day. Witness had even gone to defendant's 

lace to tell him. Mr Braun often reminded witness to tell de- 
fendant of the gocds’ arrival. Defendant told witness, after the 
expiry of the term, that he did not object to the contract in any 
way but wanted more time. 


Mr Dickins asked the Court to enquire of defendant, and get 
a definite anewer, “yes” or “no,” if he denied that the goods 
arrived before the. expiry of the term of the contract. 


Defendant replied that he was of the impression that the goods 
did not arrive in time, because plaintiff’s people always told him 
when he went that they had not come. ‘The speaker did not go 
personally ; another man, now present, went. 


Yomada Chiuske, in the employ of defendant, said he often 
wont to No. 80, generally to purchase gvods for his master. 
Witness made the contract in question. He took as much of the 
goods as arrived within the terms of the contract, but the shirtings 
did not all arrive. So witness had been told when he went to 
No. 30. He went two or three times. He went after the 10th 
October two or three times. Once on the 8th he went, and Riske, 
the banto, told him the goods had not arrived. Nota single piece 
had arrived then. On the llth October, Riske came from No. 30 to 
any the first portion of 1,700 pieces had arrived. 


Mr Dickins asked if, as nll the documents in the hands of the Court, 
the Customs’ papers, etc., showed clearly that all the goods and more 
arrived before the 10th October, defendant denied the fact ? 


Defendant said such quantities of goods mny have arrived, but they 
were not his, ; 


Mr Dickins asked how defendant knew these goods were not for 
him. 

Defendant said he knew because Riske cnme on the llth October 
and told him 1,700 pieces were to hand. Defendant had no other 
proof. 

Mr Dickins.—Supposing Reiss & Co. had snfiicient shirtings to 
meet defendant’s and all other contracts, what reason, does defendant. 
think, could they have in saying they had not enough ? 

After much circumlocution, defendant was at last forced to admit 
that he knew of no reason. 

Mr Dickins stated that on the 20th Cctober there were about 
19,000 pieces of shirtings in plaintiff's godown to meet defendant’s, 
and no other per-on 8, contract. This could be proved on the go- 
down book, ifnecessary. And further that, if plaintiff had 19,0uv0 
pieces of shirtings in the godown on the 20th October, was there any 
reason, that defendant knows of, why they should have told him 
there was not enough ? 


Defendant, after repeated questioning could not be brought to 
give an answer to this. He evaded it in every poasible manner, 
going into all sorts of unnecessary details. 

Mr Dickins said it was difficult to bring them to an issue, und 
pressed upon the Judge to get an answer to this all-iniportant 
question, 


Google 
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His Honour repented the question several times, but defendant 
would not answer, and Mr Dickins at Inst gave it up in despair, 
andthen arked if defendant denied positively that plaintiff had 
enough shirtings to meet the contract. 

Defendant snid he did not know. 


Mr Dickins begged to explain that the business of the plaintiff 
is to sell shirtings, 9 lbs. shirtings amongst others, and muke con- 
tracts of a:le very frequently with Japnnese merchants, and of the 
goods which arrived in September and October last year, after ful- 
filling nll other contracts, there was left nearly twice as many shirt- 
ing ns were necessury to fulfil defendant’s contract. Thus there 
could he no reason whutever for the plaintiff to state at any time 
that he lind not enough shirtings to fulfil the contracts ‘These 
shirtings arrive by thousunds every month. 

Mr. Dickins to defendant :—Has not the price of 9 lb. shirt- 
ings fallen from September till the filing of this petition ? 

Defendant anid that as he hud not bought such goods since 
then he did not know. 

Mr Jickins nsked if it was not his duty, as a merchant, to 
know the price vf the foreign importations. Defendant said it 
was not. 


Mr Dickins :—Has not the price of shirtings fullen 50 cents per 

ieceP? Defendant did not know. Mr Dickins begged to inform 
the Court that such a fall had occurred. 

Defendant dul not deny having taken delivery of a quantity on 
the 27th October and 2nd November. Ri-ke had inforned him 
of the arrival of another 1,000 pieces. Defendant did not intend 
to take delivery of these on account of their late arrival, but 
eoneone offered to tuke them and so defendant got them from 
No. 80. Sometimes contracts were never fulfilled because the 
goods did not arrive, and in this case defendant did not complain 
because he thought it not unusual, Hedid not remember pnyin 
$500 on the 23rd December, nnd could not tell why plaintiff Should 
have entered receipt for such a sum in their books. 

Ah Chee. the Chinaman who had been sent for, now arrived 
and suid he was in the employ of Reiss & Co. He saw the 
money pnid over to the Compradore and recognised the Japanese 
now in Court, 

Mr. Dickins said he could prove, if necessary, from the quan- 
tities received in and delivered from the godown, that a large 
surplus remained in October, more thun sufficient to meet 
defendant's demand. At present he had nothing further to bring 
forward. 

His Honour requested Mr Dickins to bring the booke bearing 
upon the question, and though at present his Honour thought 
further proof unnecessary, it might save unnecessary delay in future 
sittings. 

Court adjourned till 7th inatant at 10 a. m. 





Wednesday, March [th, 1877. 


The claim of the plaintiffis for $6,000, value of some pieces o 
shirtings sold to the defendant and which he failed to take delivery 
of. 
The heming of this case was resumed from Snturday the 3rd. 
instant. 


Mr Dickins said he had brought all the information he had pro- 
mised, amongst other things a list of the different purchasers of 
shirtings besides defendant during September, October and Novem- 
ber. Plaintiff's were opposed to having these particulars published 
and to evade this Mr Dickins continued to speak in French, which 
was translated into Japnnese. Mr Dickins enumerated the different 
deliveries from the godown, and the list ubove mentioned, proving 
the exnetness of the latter br reference to the delivery took. He 
proved that just after the time of the contract in question, the price 
of 9 pound shirtings decrensed about GO cents per piece. Several 
manitests of ships by which other quantities of these goods arrived 
were also put in. From the balunce of shirtings proved 
to be on hand after every other contract had been completed, it 
wus shown that Reiex & Co. had far more than sufficient to meet 
that of defendant. Mr J)ichins begged the Court to take the 
list of the Japanese with whom Reise & Co. hud dealings priva- 
tely; both to keep it from defendant who was a rival in the 
trade und to save it from publication. 

Defendant asked plaintiff to stute how many piecesarrived up till 
the 20th Ocoober which he considered the limit day of his contract. 


Mr Braun said that that information had been given before. About 
19,200 piecea were to hand before the 10th October, and 10,500 
were delivered before that date, leaving a balance of 8.700 pieces 
ready for delivery. Tt was then defendant should have taken delivery, 
within 20 days, From the 10th to the 20th October 3,000 pieces 
more were delivered, leaving 5,700 pieces tu meet defendants’ con- 
tract for 5,000 pieces. Up till the 10th November shirtings arrived 
dnily, and on that dare nbout 12,000 pieces were ready, over and 
above ull] that had been delivered on other contracts. 


Defendant asked about the 13,000 pieces of shirtings which had 
beea delivered to other jurc'insers, and demanded to see tlie 
list. 

Mr. Dickins produced the list and the proofs of its validity, 
but agein pressed upon the Judge the impropriety of showing to 
defendant the business of his competitors. Plaintiffe personally 
were indifferent as to its publication, but it might harm and 
di-please the Jnpancse. 


His Tlorour, refraining from mentioning nnmes, read over to 
defendant the ubove particulars of the deliveries. 
D-fendant said it was his opinion that the shirtings were delivered 


at once on arrival, and plaintiffs had no balance on hand. Defene 
dint named a Japanese to whom 11,00C pieces had been sold. Hg 
did not know the wark, ner the weight, nor avy ether particulars, 
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Mr Dickins enid that over 11,000 pieces of shirtings of many 
different marks and weights hud been delivered to the merchant in 
question, but it was absurd to bring up such information in that 
manner. The merchant should be called to give his evidence in 
person. 

His Honour informed Mr Dickins that defendant requested an 
adjournment till the 12th instant, when he would produce the evi- 
dence of several merchants who had had dealing with plaintitfs, and 
eo prove that the quuntitivs he named had really been delivered by 
them. 


Adjourned till 12th instant, st 10 o'clock. 





— 


REUTERS TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, 24th February. 
DEPARTURE OF THE GOVERNOR OF HONGKONG. 


Mr. Pope Hennessy left England for Hongkong by the 
P. & O. Mail of the 16th February. 


SUBSIDY TO THE P. M. 8. 8. CO. 


Congress has voted a subsidy of $500,000 for the Mails 
between the United States and China and Japan carried 
by the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company. 

HONGKONG AND THE POSTAL UNION. 


The Official aunouncement of Hongkong having joined 
the Postal Union has been published. 





ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICAN MAIL. 


London, January 30.—The Daily Telegraph's special 
from Pera says: ‘Turkey wishes to have Mr. Cave as 
Financial Administrator. England’s intentions are 
unknown, but it is understood she will not nominate a 
financier for Turkey until pence is definitely established. 

Rome, January 30th.—The Pope will protest against 
the Clerical Abuses Act of the Italian Chamber of De- 
puties, in an Encyclical which will probably be published 
at the Consistory in March. 

Paris, January 30th.—'The bust of Auber was unveiled 
with great ceremony yesterday, over the grave of the 
composer in Ptre la Chaise. 

The Ultramontane organ Union Catolica, admits that 
the Pope has kept his bed for two days, and does not deny 
that he had more than one attack of senile epilepsy. 

A special from Madeira announces that Lieutenant 
Young, of the Livingstone mission to Africa, is coming te 
England. He reports that the mission has had a great 
effect upon the slave trade. Only three slaves were seut 
to the coast in 1876, although the traffic had previously 
amounted to many thousands annually. 

30th January. 

A Belgium Royal decree has been issued, prohibiting 
the importation into Belgium of horned cattle and sheep 
from Germany, England, Russia, Austria and ‘Turkey. 

The British Council has issued further stringent orders 
against the importation into Great Britain from Germany 
aud Belgium, of cattle, hay, hides, horns, fat, hoofs and 
fresh meats. 

The French Government has dismissed several Mayors 
for attendipg masses in memory of Napoleon, and has de- 
cided to treat severely all officials participating in Bona- 
partist demonstrations. 


at ES 


ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS. 

London, 16th Feb.—The reply of England to the 
Russian Circular will depend on the course of events. 
Before expressing its view, the British Government wishes 
to know the views of the Powers. 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy in replying to Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech said that England was not free from the obligations 
imposed by the Treaties of 1856 aud 1871. — It would be 
unjust if ‘Turkey were loft out in the cold but saddled with 
the obligations of those treaties ; if ‘Turkey was bound the 
rest of Europe was bound. ‘The treaty imposes no duty 
to go to war fur Turkey but to respect the independence 
and integrity of the Inwpire. He strongly protested 
against the sword being drawn to coerce. 

Allababad, 29th Jan.—The Cabul Envoy arrived at 
Peshawur on the morning of the 27th, aud was met at the 
Frontier by the Cantonment Magistrate, and escorted by 
a guard of honour; he paid a visit to Sir Lewis Pelley at 
noou, Sir Lewis returned the visit, accompanied by Dr, 
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Bellew, at 4. The Envoy is being hospitably entertained 
by the Government ina large house within the Canton- 
ment. ‘he visits already exchanged have been most 
cordial, and the Pioneer thinks this is a proof that evident- 
ly friendly relations still exist between the Ameer and the 
British Government. 

London, 4th Feb.—Numerous public meetings have 
been held throughout the Kingdom to discuss the Eastern 
question, preparatory to the re-opening of Parliament on 
the 8th. The manner in which Lord Salisbury conducted 
negotiations with the Porte at the Conference is generally 
approved. The Liberal party censures the policy of 
Lords Beaconsfield and Derby in the earlier stage of the 
question ; it is not, however, expected that any attempt 
will be made to overthrow the present Government as 
such a course would be unpopular and unlikely to succeed. 

St. Petersburg, 4th Feb.—A circular from the Russian 
Government has appeared, stating that Russia, being de- 
sirous of maintaining accord in Europe on the Turkish 
question, asks, before taking any decision in the matter, 
what course the Powers represented at the Conference 
intend pursuing, in view of the demands made upon the 
Porte having been rejected. 

Washington, 4th Feb.—In a message from President 
Grant to the Congress it is recommended that an issue be 
authorised of 150 million dollars in bonds, beating interest 
at 4 per cent, in exchange for Greenbacks. 

Constantinople, 5th Feb.—Midhat Pasha has been 
dismissed, and Edhem Pasha, late Turkish Ambassador 
at Berlin and Turkish delegate at the Conference has been 
appointed his successor. 

A circular from the Turkish Government has been 
published, stating that the Porte intends vigorously up- 
holding the integrity of the whole Ottoman Empire, and 
will contest the right of others to interfere in her internal 
affairs. 

Constantinople, 7th Feb.—An Imperial decree, appoin- 
ting Edhem Pasha to be Grand Vizier, confirms the new 
constitution and announces that some further reforms 
will be made. 


The Turkish Ministers have been changed. Edhem 
Pasha belongs to the old Turkish party. Midhat Pasha 
the dismissed Vizier, was accused of conspiracy to reinstate 
the ex-Sultan, Murad. He was at once summoned to the 
palace and instantly conveyed on board a steamer. 

St Petersburg, 7th Feb.—The Grand Duke Nicholas 
has entirely recovered from his recent severe illness. 

London, 8th Felb.—The Queen opened parliament to- 
day in person. er Majesty in her speech from the 
throne, after detailing the history of the Conference, said : 
—“ My object throughout has been to maintain the peace 
of Europe and obtain better Government for the disturbed 
provinces without infringing the independence or integrity 
of Turkey. I regret that the proposals for reforms made 
to the Porte were not accepted, but the result of the Con- 
ference shows that general agreement exists among the 
European Powers, which caunot fail to have material effect 
upon the condition of the Government in Turkey. I am 
in hopes that the armistice may yet lead to peace, hono- 
rable alike to Turkey and the Principalities. I have 
throughout acted cordially with my allies with whom, 
and other Powers, my relations coutinue friendly. My 
assumption of the tide of ‘Empress,’ at Delhi, has been wel- 
comed by the chiefs and people of India with professions 
of affection and loyalty most grateful to my feelings. I 
deeply regret the famine, not less serious than that of 
1873, which has overspread a large portion of the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies, sud Iam confident that every 
resource will be employed to arrest its progress, and obtain 
experience {o prevent recurrence of the same, and to mi- 
tigate the sufferings arising therefrom. The prosperity and 
progress of my Colonial Empire remains unchecked, aud I 
trust that the measures I have taken will prevent any serious 
evil arising from from proceedings iu ‘Transvaal State.” 

The Speech concludes by enumerating various measures 
to be brought forward duriug the session, which are of 
local interest only. ) 

Constantinople, 8th Feb.—It is doubted whether there 
is any truth respecting the charge of conspiracy brought 
against the Midhat. Some attribute his full to Russian 
intrigue, but an official stutement says that Midhat acted 
contrary to the spirit of the New Constitution, and atiack- 
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ed the prerogatives of the Sultan. Great uncertainty pre- 
vails respecting the consequence of Midhat’s fall. 

London, 8th Feb.—The Chinese Embassy presented 
their credentials to the Queen at Buckingham Palace 
yesterday. 

London; 9th Feb.—In the debate, last night, which 
followed the address in the House of Commons, in answer 
to the Queen’s speech, Lord Derby said that the mainten- 
ance of peace depended upon the decision of the Czar, who 
may decide that Russia is under obligation to execute 
alone, the decision of the six Great Powers. 

Lord Beaconsfied and Lord Salisbury protested against 
Turkey being coerced iu any way. 





PRIZE PROBLEM. 


By J. G. CAMPBELL. 
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White to play tt mate in 3 moves. 





SoLvuTION oF J. G. CAMPBELL’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.—B. to K. Kt.’ 8 Bq. 1.—P. takes Kt. 
2.—Q. to Q. R.’s 7th. 2.—K. takes Kt. 
3.—Q. mates. 

if 1.—K. takes Kt. 
2,—Q. takes P. 


and mates next move, 
Correct answers received from C. B., Yokohama, W. B. M. and 
W.H.S., TOkid. 
Weinsert another of Mr. Campsety’s clever problems, 





A lively Game played by Mr. MAX LANGE against Mr. D. SickeEv. 
( Muzio Gambit. ) 


white (Mr.L.) BLACK — S.)/WHITE (Mr. L. BLACK (Mr. 8.) 

1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 14.QtoK R5th K to Kt 2nd 

2,.PtoK B4th P takes P (ch 

8. K KttoK Bard P to K Kt 4th |15, Kt to Q 5th to K sq 

4.K BtoQ B4th P to K Kt Sth [16. — Kt 5th K to R sq 

5, Castles P takes Kt (ch) 

6, P to Q 4th P takes K Kt P/17. R takes R (ch) Q takes R 

7, KBtakesK BP K takes B 18, Kt takes B to K Kt 3rd 
19. Q takes Q P takes Q 


& QO RR sth K to Kt 2nd 20. B to K R 6th 


9.QtoK Kt 4th K to B 2nd (The termination is extremely 
h 


clever. Quite a problem, of mate 


(c in ei ack 
ight moves, after Bl layed 
10. K aay P EKttoK Bord), Queen at move 15.) eis 
11, P to K 5th K B to K 2nd P to Q 3rd 
12, P takes Kt K B takes P 21. R to K aq B to Q 2nd 
13, KttoQ Bard K Rto Kt 22. R to K 7th 
And Black has no escape. 





IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO HAVE GARDENS. 

We understand that Messrs, Sutton & Sons, the Queen’s Seeds- 
men, Reading, Berkshire, near London, England, have, after a series 
of elaborate experiments, perfected a sytem of packing which secures 
Seeds arriving inthis country in a dry and fresh condition, This cannot 
failto be of inestimable value toall interested in Flowers and Vege. 
tables, and will greatly increase their cultivation, An advertisement 
of this eminent House appears in another column, to whicu we refer 
Qur readers, 


zed by Coc gle 


TrRaveLLers, Missronarirs & others, may employ their leisure 
time pleasantly & profitably, by collecting rare butterflies. Forward 
(freight unpaid,) folded up separately in paper. in cigar boxes. 
Best prices remitted for perfect specimens, Collecting apparatus 
sent fee to those who furnish reference to D. G@. RUTHERFORD, 








(Horniman's Museum.) Forest Hill, Loxpon. [Apvr.} 
“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869, —Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to ae to 
express my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived 


b 
orton’s Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley, 
pie the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all, After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills 1 was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who sg thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPA&SS.— 
To the Proprietors of NortTon’s CAMOMILE PILL8,” 
January 18, 1877. 13ins. 








THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 


A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

DaILy Edition, $12 per annum, 

WEEKLY Edition. Be er annum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 

FortnicutLy Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
vid San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; 
Three months, $4. 





AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 


LONDON .........- G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 
_ F. Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 
Street. 
2 Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
NEw YORK ...... A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San Francisco .. White & "Bauer, 413, Washington Street. 
HONGKONG ...... Lane, Crawford & Co. 
SHANGHAI........ Kelly & Co. 
Hioco & OzAKA... F. Walsh & Oo. 
NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Co. 


who are authorized to receive Sabaccboas and Adver- 
tisements for these papers, 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
SoLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 











AGENTS WANTED FOR THE SALE 


—_— OF— 


Bee’s Scale Remover, 


Cure for inerustation in Steam Boilers. 
Liberal Comunission. 








Very 
Address with references, 


BEE & CO., STRATFORD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, March 3, 1877. 


NOTICE. 


7 eee from ENGLISH into JAPAN 
ESE, or from JAPANESE into ENGLISH 
undertaken. 
Address M,, Care of 


“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
No. 3%, Water Street. 
Yokohama, March 2, 1875, tf, 


2ins. 





Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TMPORTS. 

Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—The general dulness prevailing at the time of forwarding our last 
report has given way to an improved feeling, caused by a better enquiry from dealers. The reasons for this re- 
action may be found in a slight recovery of the native currency, and per haps by better reports from the interior. 
For 16/24 Varnes there is a moderate demand at improving rates. In Shirtings some transactions at slightly 
better prices are reported. For 7. Cloths and Velvets there is more ee but other articles continue dull. 
Grey Shirtinga :— 
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lbs. 38) yde. 39 in. per poe.... $1.85 to $1.65 | White Shirtinge:- — 
8 lbs. 88} yds. 44 in. »  « 1.50 to 2.20| 60 to 64 reed 40 yde.35in. perpce. ... .. 2.20 to 3.40 
Slbs.4 to 8§ Ibs. 883 ,, 39 in. » es 1.6283to 2.80] Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib. os 0.60 to 0.874 
9 lbs. 884 ,, 44in. i . 1.90 240} Black Velvets = Sie oe 7.25 to 8.25 
T. Cloth 7)bs. 24 = ,, $2in. » «ee 1.45 to 160] English Drills 15 ths. 40 yde, 80 in. wee ace eee 98.56 to 3.65 
‘“ 6lbs. 24 = ,, 32in. ig wee 20 to 1.25 | ‘T'affachelass 12 yds, 48 in.... ... «. 1.70 to 8.18 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 $0 34 1... cee cee vee oe POr picul,..$28 50 to 82.00 | No. 88 to 42 coo eee = os per picul,.. $88.00 to 88,00 
No. 28 to 82 ... coe cee eee POP pioul... $30.00 to 34.00 Reverse Twist 16-24... i Be 


Woollens.—There is a slightly better feeling in our market notwithstanding the continuance of the 
rebellion in the South ; prices remain nominally the same as we do not hear of transactions having taken place, 
but holders seem to be firmer in their demands. 


Plain Orleans... ... .. 40-—42 yde. 88in. ... $75 to 6,75 | Figured Mouseelinedelaine ...80 yds. 80in... 0.25 to 0.80 
Figured Orlenne ... ... 39—80 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.25 | Multicolored es 1.80 J ds. 80 in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Bhimagoro —.... seve 80 yds. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 6.85 | Oloth, all wool plain or funoy ., 48 in. to 62in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... wo, 80 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.81 Presidents ... «.. «564 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ,, 29—80 yds. 8Zin. ... 5.75 to 6.00 Pilots = aco ass eee oe OS in. to BB in... 0.46 to 0.65 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—58 yde. $1 in. ...16 50 to 17.50 Union . ...54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan .. ... 22—80 yds. 82 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 Ibe... .perlb ... 0.89 to 0,45 
Plain Mousseline de Laine —80 yds. 80 in. ... 0.16 to 0.18 





Sugar.—There is no change to note in White Sugars and Formoea sorts, and few transactions to 
report. There has been a decline in the price of Daitong owing to large arrivals. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag .. per picul .. $4.80 {| China No. 4 Kook-fuh ... ... ... per picul...$5.60 to $6.10 
»» in basket ... : - oes $4.10 | » No. & Kong-fun sees ane » soe $4 90 to $5.50 
Taiwanfooin bag... .. ” $4.15 | » No.6 B-pak 10. 11. cee ove 1» ee $4.40 to $4.80 

do. in basket... ... ; $4.00 Swatow Brown ... bik Seek Hebe ake $3.50 

China No 1 Ping-fah eee ” “87. 60 to $7. 80 | dees eee eee 8 = ae ese eee ee ry] $3 8.65 

» No. 2 Ching-pak si .. $6.90 to $7.40 Jupan Rice Sid - Wiles shee «082 ae $8. 00 to $3.20 

» No.8 Ke-pak ...  .. 3 .. $6.20 to$6.80 | Kerosene Oil vit estat $4.45 


Kerosene Oil.—There has — more enquiry at $4.45 per case, but holders are a firm for higher rates. 


EXPORTS. 

Silk,—The news of a peaceful settlement of the Eastern Question which reached this port at the 
beginning of ‘this month fias not been confirmed, and the latest telegrams report a further decline in prices at 
home. Our market has accordingly remained much depressed and prices have receded $20 to $30, 

Since the 27th ulto. settlements are 100 bales of Hanks and 75 of other sorts, including the delivery of 
Filature Silks contracted for at the beginning of the season. The shipments are 128 bales, making the total 
export since lst July 19,567 bales, against 11,341 last year for the corresponding period. 

Total arrivals since the beginning of the season now amount to 23,000 bales, out of which about 1,500 
have been withdrawn from this market for native consumption, and the present stock is estimated at 1, 800 
bales, 


At Exchange At Exchange At Exchange At E. 
aS IR LONER: dad ak 4/8 in 85 at 6 m.s.in ids 

Hanks.—Extra No. 1....... Hamateki No. 1 & 2....... ‘$480 to 530, 18/6 to20/ 5lto 65 
“s Best No.1 &3.. "$740 to to 760 27/8 to 28/5 77 to 79 ” No. 8 os = 200 400$400 es 470 17/6 bod 18/2 48to 650 

‘is Good No.2 $700 to 730 26/4 to27/4 78to 76 | Kakeda—KExtra .. _ 
ag Medium No. 24..$660 to 690 24/11 to 26/ 6910 72 sgt = ROO sassiacateusess: "$750 to 780 28/1 to 29/2 J8to 80 
“ C’mon. No 8...$620 to 640 23/6 to 24/2 65 to 67 »  MediumtoGood..$680 to 730 25/7 to 27/4 7lto 76 

» Inferior No. 4&5...$550 to 600 21/ to22/9 58to63 | Mashta............ Coo sees eeees — _ — 
Oshiun—Beat ................ $680 to 700 25/7 to 26/4 71078 | Hchizen ..........scsscccscees $420 to 460 16/5 to17/6 45 to 48 
» Medium to Good ...$630 to 670 23/10 to 25/8 66to70 | Hilature Silks nominal ...$800 to 980 29/10 to84/6 88to 96 


Tea.—Business still continues to be restricted and unimportant, holders being anxious, apparently, to 
clear out stocks preparatory to entering into engagements for the approaching New Season. Settlements for the 
past week amount to 900 piculs, making a total since the departure of last American mail of 1,800 piculs, and 
arrivals bave been so light that stocks in Yokohama are quite nominal. 

We can venture no opinion as to the prospects of the coming crop beyond saying that so far the weather has 
been favourable, and it is uot very likely that the young leaf will have been injured by premature development, 

It is predicted that the pickings of high grades of Teas will be limited, and reasonably so, as not only was 
the current season’s production short, but the result of it proved satisfactory neither to growers nor purchasers 
here. 

Prices given below must be considered as entirely nominal. 

The total export from all Japan to the United States markets, it is now pretty well assured, will not 
exceed 224 to 223 milo pounds. 


Common eee eee eee eee ee $8.00 to 11.00 Fine eee eee @e0 ees eee eee eee 0 $28 to $27 
Good Common eee ove eee oe eee e eee 12.00 to 1400 Finest eee eoe eos eee eee e eco = ene Nominal 
Medium eee ace eee ee. e eee 16 00 to 17.00 Choice eco eee eee eee eee ® eve eee } ° 


eee 18.00 to 21.00 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—There has been a fair business doing during the past week at daily declining rates, 
which still close weak. 
Rates close as follows :— 


Good Medium . sas 


j On SHaneHar—Bank sight . see ssccevcvcess GOS 


Sterting — Bank 6 months’ ee ees 4s. 14d. Private 10 days sight. cones secscece Om 
Ze Bank Bills on demand.. ... 48. OFd. On New York—Bank Bills on demand......... 97% 
Private 6 months’ sight... «. 48. 2d. 80 days sight Private.......ccc.ccees 
Ox ” Pants —Bank BIB UG: wcscscdeeascisdsondzsnevace 5.15 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand..... .. 98 
- Bank 6 monthe’ sight............. 5.25 os 80 days sight Private......... 1 
Private 6 me. mee ee sdied cassansig DeOU HANNORES. cis sovisecusevesicsscsecoveviesserccosscnsoussnnsee soot 
Os Hosexoxe—Bank 8 COC CEO OSES e042 O88 + % dis. Gold Yen COR PAR LEH sae COKOOH HOO EHR see Ee tee nes ooepeesgnes 


Private 10 jaa Bightisssssseesesses 14; 


Go gle 


——_ —— i, 
———— a 2 ee ee 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 




















Ton- Darts 
Datz.| SuHrP’s Name. CaPtaly, Fiae & Ria. WHERE FROM. | u¥Ft CaRGo. CONSIGNEES. 
NAG. Port. 
Mar. 5| Augusta Riemers | Thompson German schr. | 207 | Takao — Sugar Chinese 

» 71 Tokio Maru Dunn Japanese str, | 2119 | Shanghai & ports} — | Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 

»» @| Alaska. Howard American str | 4010 | San Francisco |Feb. 1) Mails, &. | P. M.S.3. Co. 

»» 8&| Bombay Smith British str. 1325 | Hongkong ie Maile, &c, | P. & O. Co. 

»» 8} Gadshill Ranton British str. 1140 | Hongkong — General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

» 9] Oceanic Pareell British str. 5050 | Hongkong Mur. 3} Mails, &c. O. & O. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 





















Dats.$ Sure’s Naxe, CaprtTaIn, Frac & Ria, sane DESTINATION, CaRa@u. DESPATCHED BY 
“Se ee ee ——_—-—_- | OOOO fo a eee rl”. =—_ 
Mar 3 Sunda Reeves British str, 1704 | Hongkong Mails,&c. | P. & O. Co. 
“ 9 | Alaska Howard Awerican str. | 4010 | Hongkong Maile, &c. | P. M. 8.8. Co. 
Dunn Japanese str. | 2119 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c, | M. B. Co. 






- | Tokio Maru 

















Vessels in Marbour. 
Name. CaPTaIn. | Fraa anv Rie. | Tons. From ABERIVED. CONBIGNEES. DEsTi NATION. 
STEAMERE. 
Bombay Smith British steamer | 1826 | Hongkong Mar. 8} P.&O. Co, 
Courier Savews Russian stenmer | 495 | Hakodate ieais Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Cairnsmuir Sprowat British steamer | 1707 | Hongkong = =—=——s|¥_—saeeeee Strachan & Thomas 
Gadshill nton British steamer | 1140 | Hongkong Mar. 8 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Massilia Harvey British steamer | 10838 | Hongkong = =—=— || naan P. & O. Co, 
Menzaleh Pasqualini | French steamer | 1503 | Hongkong Feb. 19] M. M. Oo. Hongkong 
Oceanic Parsell British steamer | 5050 | Hongkong Mar. 9] O. & O. Co. 
Sea Gull Symons British tugboat 87 | Nagasaki -—- |] ene Lane, Crawford & Co. 
Tamaura Maru ye Japanese steamer, 600 | Hakodate Mar. 2] M. B. Co, 
Tibre Le Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong Mar. 3] M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor. Am. barque 740 | Cardiff Feb. 12] M. M. Co. 
Augusta Riemers Thompson | Germ. schooner 207 | Takao = = | wea Chinese 
Caroline Miller Danish schooner 55 | Kurile Islands | ...... Claussen 
Christine Wildfang Geaman barque | 542 | Cardiff Feb. 19 | M. M. Co. 
Fiery Cross Shouman British ship © 697 | London Feb. 27 | L. Kniffler & Co. 
Jupiter Jolnson Rassian schooner| 380/| Kurile Islands | ...... Chinese 
Lottie Ostersen Russian schooner} 25 | North Pacific § |  ...... Captain 
Tartar Keamann German brig 256 | Hongkong Feb. 18 | Grosser:& Co. S'gawa forAmoy 


|r ASP SA ASL SE PSE DOS TE Ie TT EG OO I A ISB SSB TTI I AEE EDIE TAA TS ES ERE 

















Pessels of Gar in Port. 
Name. Gons.| Tons. oe DescriPrion. ComMMANDEE: 
BRITISH—Hart ...0 0... coe see sees 4 584 Gun-vessel Commander Royse 
AMERICAN—Alert... eae ae eee 540 ads Sloop Commander J. D. Marvin. 
| 
ae PASSENGERS. eae es P. salen Midi and servant, Col. J. Y. Moggridge 
ahs kong:—Mr. JS an nese in the steerage. : 
Pr ae oat ata Goleauhs OM, sie bi le ete : gene ge Per Steam-ship Zokto Maru for Shanghaiand portse:—Messrs E. 


10 Chinese in the Steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru from Shanghai and ports :—Major 
Arnold, Dr. Harris, Messrs E. Satow, C. D. Moss, Coops Burges, 
W. Smith, J. E. Thompson, A. Sutherland, C. Carrothers, Ewals, 
Yamada, Nishimura, Inouye, Domized, Nakamura; and 172 in the 
' steerage 

Per Steam-ship Alaska, from San Francisco: Mr. and Mra. 
James Sutton, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Houghton, Mr. J. Merryman 
and Wife, Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Whitway, Baron C. Owen, Lieut. 
Hidaka, Paymaster Chas. W. Littlefield, Messrs. K. Petuka, J. 
Pukami, N. Fukugawa, Alfred Hugerwuld. Steerage: R. Hero- 
manentz, Jacob Beith, and 102 Chinese. 

Per Bombay, from Hongkong: Mr Matsudaira and 4 Chinese. 

Per Steamship Oceanic from Hongkong.—Mr. Goodrich and 
child, W. de Kuesett, J. A. Blogg, J. K. Morrieon, Mrs.J. Mid- 
dleton, M. Ullmann, A. Center, Dr. G. Dodds, wife and 2 children, 


»y Google 


O. Kirby, Iwasaki Yanoske, Neshi, Yasusomi, Kifuji, Eehizenya, 
Ostler, Arnold, Shiba, R.de Nully, Narushima, Shibata, Koyoshi, 
Nishi, Hisataki, Iwanaga, Fuku, Kawadzu. 


CARGO. 

Per Steam-ship Sunda for Hongkong. 

Silk for England see ove . 

Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru from § 
Treasure ms 





.. 41 bales 
ports. 

... $46,000 
yen 16,925 


wae $85,100 


hanghai and 


Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru for Shanghai and ports 
Treasure; ‘ne a oe sie 





REPORTS. 


The Augusta Riemers reports heavy weather throughout the 
voynge, She had to put into Simods, and lost an anchor there, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 











PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE PatenT Kwnire- 

CLEANING MACHINES, INDIA RuSBER AND Burr 

LeatHer Kwnire Boarps. KNIVES CONSTANTLY 

CLEANED WITH IT HAVE A BRILLIANT POLISH EQUAL 

TO NEW CUTLERY. PACKETS 5D. EACH; AND TINS, 
6p., t/-, 2/6 AND 4/- EACH. 











PREVENT FRICTION IN CLEANING AND INJURY TO 
THE KNIFE. OAKEY's WELLINGTON KNIFE PoLISH 


SHOULD BE USED WITH HIS BOARDS, 
, 





(NON-MERCURIAL]}, 
For CLeawina anD Po.isHino Sitver, Etectro¢ 
PLATE, Prate Grass, &c. TABLETS 6D. EACH. 


» OAKEY'’S 


WELLINGTON BLACK LEAD‘ 


> 
/ 





+ 


In Sotrp BLocks—ip., 2p. & 4p. EACH, & 18. Boxas, 


|.10HN. OAKEY: SONS| 
EG << U. OF 


‘NS 
[S/8/(2/E8, 
if, E/ 5/33 /s 
& ww Oy ei ‘S ‘ 
i NCTON EMERY & BLACK LEAD MULL 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
March 10, 1877. 


CAUTION. 


BASS & CO.’S ALBS. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT. 


TRANSLATION, 

“The British Authorities have complained that certain parties in 
this Country have been imitating the Trade Mark of Messrs. Bass 
& Co., a firm of Brewers in the English capital and selling Beer so 
labelled. The manufacture of Beer is not prohibited in this country, 
but it is wrong, according to Commercial law, to imitate Trade 
Marks, 

“ Henceforward, therefore, persons whose business is Brewing Beer 
must apply for Licenses, and send in a specimen of Trade Mark not 
likely to be confused with others. 

“ The above to be urivers:lly notified, 

“9th Month, 1871. (Signed) 

“TOKEI FU.” 


In consequence of extensive forgeries of our Labels and Trade 
Mark having come to our knowledge, the attention of the public is 
called to the above PROCLAMATION, 

We, therefore, CAUTION all persons against either selling or 
aera as our manufacture, beer, whether in bottle or in cask, 


ring such forged and fraudulent Labels, Vapsules or Trade Mark. 


BASS & Oo., 
London, and Burton-on-Trent. 


REFERRING TO THE ABOVE. 






52ins. 
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PACKED BY MESSRS. 


SUTTON’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


WHICH ENSURES THEIK ARRIVAL 1N 
DRY AND FRESH CONDITION. 


ComPLeTE CaTALOGuES may be had at the Office 
of this Paper, or from 


SUTTON & SONS, 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 
READING, Near LONDON, ENGLAND. 


N.B.—Remittances or their equivalent must 
accompany every order. 


March 10, 1877. 





E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


WILDEN WORKS, 
STOURPORT, ENGLAND. 


SHEET IRON, 


BRANDED 
‘“ BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND ‘ SEVERN.” 


TIN PLATES, 


BRANDED P&B” “witpen,” ““yNicoRN,” 
——SARLEY dg,” “ sToUR.” 





Stamping Sheets, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 
and Close Annealed. 





Export Agents— 


CAMERON & SAUNDERS, |Brooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 


AGENTS TO BASS & CO., 


INTIMATE THAT ALL 


January 13, 1877. 52ins. 


ST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


E 
Bass’s Pale Ale sold by them in bottle has B supplying the 


Messrs. Bass’s Label, Cameron & Saunders’ 

Green Caution Label and Capsule affixed to 

each bottle ; and that all three bear Messrs, 

Bass & Co.’s Signature and Trade Mark (a 
Red Triangle) 


AND ALSO THE WORDS, 
“Cameron & Saunders, London.” 
March 4, 1876 13 ing 


lef. 
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IGHEST AMOUNT OF NOURISHMENT 
in the 
OST DIGESTIBLE AND CONVENIENT 
FORM. 
AVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists and 


Storekeepers throughout the World, 
July 8, 1876. Original from 24 26ins. 
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The Best Ploughs in the World. 





J. & F. HOWARD, 


Britannia Iron Works, 
BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SINGLE PLOUCHS, HARROWS, 
DOUBLE PLOUCHS, HORSE RAKES, 
TRIPLE PLOUCKHS, HAYMAKERS, 
QUADRUPLE PLOUCHS, MOWERS, 
AMERICAN PLOUCKHS, REAPERS, 
SWEDISH PLOUCHS, ROLLERS, 

ALSO, 


STEAM PLOUGHING AND CULTIVATING MACHINERY. 


_ For many years J. and F. Howarp have shipped large numbers of Implements and Machines 


to all parts of the World. From their extensive experience they are fully acquainted with the 
requirements of all countries and they have always kept in view the importance of strength as 
well as simplicity, J. & F. Howarp use only the BEST MATERIALS, and as far as possible 
WROUGHT IRON OR STEEL, so as to reduce to a minimum the risk of breakages, which involve 


serious loss, especially where repairs are difficult to execute. 


Their Implements and Machines 


are not only strongly and substantially made, but are constructed so as to take to pieces for 
packing in the smallest compass, and they are so simply arranged as to leave no difficulty in 


putting them together. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free on application to 


J. & HK. HOWARD, 
BRITANNIA IRON WORKS BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


Yokohama, January 13, 1877. 52ins. 


»y Google 


Paya Weekly SMa. 


A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL, 





New Serres. Vou. I. No. 8.] 


YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1877. 





(Price $24 PRR ANNUM, 





CONTENTS. 


Oe iE BU FG ON inh ick sacs si vkne das devdcp kchenedgantomsgundnasnecs 177 
A Primer of Political Economy..................ssesssseeecsseesseeesens 185 
A Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes..,.. ...........,.cecse0es 186 
Asiatic Society of Javan... siiisisiciacicasisscsevarescrecevscsessassitenss 190 
Ee FN MUU fics ska tocenaidhtecdsdeiben Gage’ Seedy kenakes 190 
MANE SOOM. ooisisz2355G5i5te sea oie basins pesest W Gbancenetelaaseleerdsesiiass 191 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


og etrgr nr] at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the Lig er which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 





N and after the lst of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 


will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874, 


Notes ot the Udteek. 


In accordance with the intention we expressed in our last 
week’s issuc, we herewith publish in full the translation of the 
confessions made by the spies, who claim to have been 
entrusted with the mission that had for its chief object the as- 
sassination of Saigo, and who were fortunately arrested before 
they could take any steps to accomplish their dastardly work. 
We have thought it well to-republish the avowal of Nakahara 
Hisao, so that the various statements may be readily com- 
pared. 


The confession of Nomura T'suna, eldest son of Nomura 
Késui, a shidzoku, residing at No. 10, second shdku (smaller 
district) of the first daiku (larger district) of Kagoshima ken. 

The Miyazaki gakké (school) being abolished with Miya- 
zaki ken,® I, in company with nine other students of the above 
school left that place for T6kid on the 5th December, 1876, 
in order to endeayour to procure some employment. On my 
arrival in T6kiéd on the 28th December, I heard various dis- 
quieting rumours relative to the state of affairs in Kagoshima, 
and thinking it might be for the good of the country, 1 wrote 
a letter to Minister Okubo to the following effect. ‘‘ Those 
in the highest positions have probably heard trustworthy 
statements of the condition of affairs in Kagoshima ken. But 
as I deem this to be a matter of importance which should not 
be overlooked, and as the floating rumours differ materially 
from the actual state of affairs in that ken, although myself 
unacquainted with the minute particulars, I shall be pleased 
to wait upon you, if suckyshould be your Excellency’s wish, 
and inform you of such facts as have come to my knowledge.” 

I received a reply requesting me to call upon Mr. Okubo 
on the 3rd January. I went on the day appointed and he 
asked me as to the state of affairs in Kagoshima ken. I said 
that at one time great disquietude had prevailed among the 
shidzoku, but that at the end of November they had com- 
menced to calm down, and that at the time of my departure 
they were perfectly quiet. The people generally however 
were saying that a great blow would fall on the Government 

* Miyazaki ken (the province of Hiuga, which was part of the 
domain of the Lord of Satsuma) was abolished and incorporated 


with Kagoshima ken at the general reform of the ken which took 
place on the 21st of August 1876.—{trans.] 


Digitized by (oc gle 


as soon as any mismanagement took place in the administrae 
tion. I was then asked my opinion as to the future movements 
in Kagoshima, and what I thought would be the best mode of 
settling matters. I replied that it was impossible for me to 
answer these questions. I was then informed that the Private 
School in Kagoshima was a great trouble to the Government 
and that it was deemed advisable to establish another school 
so that a division might be created in the Private School, and 
that this should be done in every district in order do away 
with the sources of anxiety. 

I was asked to call again, and repeated my visit on the 
29th January. Iwas then ordered to proceed by the mail 
steamer leaving Yokohama on the 31st of the same month. I 
was told that the men of Kagoshima were in such an excited 
state that it was feared a rising would take place in February 
or March, and that steps had already been taken by the 
Army Department for siezing, the ammunition at Kagoshima, 
I was ordered to inform Mr. Okubo by post or telegraph of all 
occurrences of any ordinary nature, but should any kind of dis- 
turbance arise, I was to return and give the information myself, 
as postal and telegraphic communication was likely to be cut 
off at such a time. I was further told ‘‘ when an insurrection 
is expected it is necessary that military preparations should 
be made, but should such steps be taken before the disturb- 
ance breaks out, the people might become alarmed, and 
thus ‘it is that your information is requisite and you must 
come with it. Spies from the Keishiché (Bureau of Police) of 
determined courage, have at the risk of their lives, alread 
gone to Kagoshima, and when the rising takes place they wi 
surely accomplish certain objects, more or less important.” 

From certain expressions I inferred that the object of their 
mission was to assassinate the leader of the insurgents, -to set 
fire to the magazines and the like, and thinking that such deeds 
could be carried out, I said I would comply with the order. 
The sum of one hundred yen was then offered to me to defray 
my expenses and for giving the information. This money I ac- 
cepted. I was told that what had been said to me must be kept 
utterly secret, and I was shown the names of the spies who had 
been sent to Kagoshima, in order that I might become acquaint- 
ed with them. They were written on hankiri (Japanese letter 
paper) and the list had been sent from the Keishiché. On it 
I saw the names of men belonging to various grades of Keibu 
(police sergeants) and Junsa (constables), also certain students 
and the districts to which they belonged. | 

I left T4kid on the 3lst January and embarked from Kobe 
on the Koyé Maru. On my arrival in Kagoshima, I heard that 
Nakahara Hisao and others, who had received secret orders from 
the Keishiché, had been arrested. Being acquainted with the 
whole affair, and hearing of this arrest, I was at my wits’ end 
and could do nothing. I therefore went to Tahata Tsuneaki, 
and there made a brief disclosure, still keeping the important 
facts to myself. But I was summoned to the first police 
station, and during my trial, make the above confession. 

Nothing other than truth has been expressed in this state- 
ment. 

Nomura Tsuna, 
[ Seal. ] 


13th February, 1877. 


The confessions of Chu-keibu, (Police Sergeant) Sonoda Na- 
geteru, a shizoku of Ushiyama district, Kagoshima. Chu-keibu, 
Nomaguchi Kane-ichi, shizoku of Demidzu disdrict, Kagoshima 
ken. Chu-keibu, Suyehiro Naokata, a shizoku of Heisa district, 
Kagoshima ken. Shd-keibu, Anraku Kane-michi, a shizoku 
of Kiniu district, Kagoshima ken. Shé-keibu, (Police Corporal) 
Tsuchimochi Takashi, a siizoku of Kaseda district, Kagoshima 
ken. Chu-keibu, Sugai Seibi, a shizoku of Tékiéd Fu. Sho- 
keibu, Takasaki Chika-akira, a shizoku of Shirai district, Ka- 
goshima ken. Ittd-junsa, (Constable) Hiwaki Kensuke a shizoku 
of Nishida district, Kagoshima ken. Nitéjunsa, Itani Chi- 
katsune, a shizoku of Kajiki district, Kagoshima ken. Hirata 
Saishichi, a student, shizoku of Taniyama district, Kagoshima 
ken, Oyama Tsunasuke, a student, shizoku of Kaseda dis- 
trict, Kagoshima Jen. IRgakura ‘Tamotsu, a student, shizoku of 
Kaseda district, Kagoshima ken. Tanaka Chokusai, a student, 
shizoku of HWeisa district, Kagoshima hen. Shd-keibu, Yama- 
zaki Moto-akira, a shizvku of ‘Taka-oka district, Kagoshima 
ken. 

Original from 
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Faom January 1876, we were gradually appointed to offices of | as General Saigo was residing in the hen, he did not think 


Chukeibu and the like, and have since been in the service of the 
Government. 

Oyama Tsunasuke, Igakura Tamotsu, and Tanaka Chokusai, 
who are students, are our particular friends, During Novem- 
ber of 1876, there being rumours of agitation among the mem- 
_ bers of the Private School in Kagoshima, we received secret 

orders from Dai Keishi (Chief Superintendent of Police) 
Kawaji Toshisuke, which orders we agreed to carry out. 

We also heard about these matters from Oyama Kansuke. 
On the 25th December we held a meeting consisting of Naka- 
hara Hisao and fourteen others, and after «lixcussing the mat- 
ters under consideration, we resolved that we would endeavour 
to cause a dissension among those who had already entered the 
Private School and those who were about to do so. 

We then decided to meet at a former residence of Kawaji on 
the following day in the afternoon, and petitioned to be 
allowed to return home on, on leave, which request was imme- 
diately granted. We had another meeting, and a plan of ac- 
tion was Jaid down which was, to cause a dissension among the 
members of the Private School, to cajole them to our views, 
to deatroy the Private School, assassinate Saigo during the con- 
fusion, and on information of the disturbance being sent to 
Tokio, a general attack was to be made by the Army and 
Navy, and all the members of the Private School were to be 
massacred, 

Such were the plans resolved upon. Sonoda and Nomaguchi 
being of the neighbourhood of Higo, were to go to Kumamoto 
garriaon in haste to telegraph events, all telegraphic messages 
being arranged in cipher. It was decided that we should start 
On our mission on the following day, but as it might lead to 
suspicion were we to travel all together, we agreed that we 
would disperse and each one go by himself. 

By the 28th of December the whole party had left Tékié, 
and by the middle of January 1877, we had all arrived at 
Kagoshima, but before we could accomplish anything, our plot 
was discovered, and we were arrested. 

By Kawaji Toshisuke’s order we have attempted to perpet- 
rate a monstrous crime, of which we now repent with shame. 

_ Nothing but truth has been expressed in the above confes- 
sion. 

Here follow the signature of all the names of those given at 
the head of this confession, sealed with the thumb nail ac- 
cording to Japanese custom. 


dated 7th Kebruary, 1877. 


The confessions of Shité-junsa, Mayeda Soshi, a shidzoku of 
Kaji district, Kagoshima ken. Shité-junsa, Takahashi Tame- 
kiyo, a shidzoku of Chésa district, Kagoshima ken. 

Kashiwada Morifumi a student, shidzoku of Heisa district, 
Kagoshima ken. Shitd-junsa, Matsushita Kanekiyo, a shidzoku 
of Gamé district, Kagoshima ken, Nitd-junsa, Nishi Hikoshiré 
a shidzoku of Kaseda district, Kagoshima ken. 

“We have been in the service of the Keishicho (Bureau of 
Police) since September 1876. During December of the same 

ear, hearing, that in consequence of the members of the 

rivate School at Kagoshima shewing signs of great disquiet, 
Keibu Suyehiro Nawokata and others were to return to 
their homes as spies, we were at once desirous of doing 
the same. On the 26th of the same month, in consequence 
of orders received from Kawaji Toshisuke, we requested, 
through Oyama Kansuke of our ken to be permitted to 
return home, which request was immediately granted. 

yama then instructed us to the following effect, “ You 
must with the greatest zeal and energy carry out your duties, 
which are to canse dissension among the members of the 
Private School, and those who are about to join it. Your 
further orders you will receive from Sayehiro, which you must 


obey. 

We had nothing to do with the meetings. We all left 
Tékiéd by the 28th of December, and by the middle of January 
had arrived in Kagoshima, but before we could carry any of 
our plans into effect, the plot was discovered and we were 
arrested. 

We have herein confessed nothing but the truth.” 

Then follow the signatures and seals of the the above five 


en. 
dated 7th February, 1877. 


There are thirty two others who have confessed to their 
complicity in the plot, but their names are not given. 


“Nakahara Hisao, Sho-Keibu,* eldest son of Shébei, shizoku 
of the district of Ishiu-in in the Kagoshima ken. 

Arrested after search on the 3rd February, 1877. I was 
appointed Sho Keibu on the 4th January, 1876. Towards the 
eud of November of the same year,—I forget the exact day 
I went to the house of Kawaji Datkeishi,t and after learn: 
ing from him various matters concernug the different 
ken, he ended by telling me that there had been of late indi- 
cations of disquiet in the Kagoshima ken, but said that 

© Sho-keibu police corporal. 

t By a typugraphical error this date appeared as 1874, in the issue of 
March 10th. 

$ The Chief Superintendent of Police. 
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there would be any disloyal and riotous proceedings ; he added 
however, that in case a rising should break out, there was no 
help for it, but for me to confront Saigo and killhim. I 
submitted to his order, and subsequently—I do not recollect 
the exact day—I went to the house of Oyama Kansuke, a 
shizoku of the Kagoshima hen, and was told by him, that 
if Saigo originated any insurrectionary movement he 
must be killed. I kept these intentions secret, and on 
the 24th December, Sonoda Nagaten, Suyehiro Nawokata, 
Chiu Keibu,§ came to my house and informed me of their 
intention to apply for permission to return to their native 
districts, and of the many rumours in circulation respecting 
disturbances in the Kagoshima ken. Accordingly I express- 
ed a wish to return with them, to which they consented, and 
left my house, On the following day, the 25th, I saw Kawaji 
Daikeishi for a moment at the Police office, and told 
him of my intention to apply for leave to return home, and 
asked him to use his good offices on my behalf. He replied 
that that was a good thing and urged me to show zeal in the 
service. In view of what had already passed, as above stated, 
my resolution became fixed. As I had already madea 
compact with Sonda Nagateru to meet at his house, I went 
there at 3 p. m. and there were assembled there, Hirata 
Saishichi, Nomaguchi Kaneichi, Igakura Tamotsu, Oyama 
Tsunasuke, Sugai Seibi, Itani Chikatsune, Suyehiro Nawo- 
kata, Yamazaki Motoaki, Takazaki Chikaakira. Anraku Kane- 
michi, Tsuchimoto Takashi, and others. All present exchang- 
ed their views on the subject, and it was settled that we 
should, on our return, urge upon the members of the Shi- 
gakko|| from the various districts, andupon other people 
generally, the impropriety on the part of loyal subjects 
of exciting a war on no good pretext, and that we should 
dissuade both those who had already joined the Shi-gakko, 
and those who were thinking of so doing from their hostile 
views. It was arranged that we should all meet on the after- 
noon of the following day, at an empty house formerly the 
residence of Kawaji Daikeishi, and applications for leave 
to return home were sent in, and at Once granted. A 
council was then held at which all attended, and it was there 
resolved, as the main plan of action, that a division should be 
brought about amongst the members of the Shi-Gakko, that 
they should be won over to our side, and that the Shi-Gakko 
should be broken up; thus in the event of the rising taking 
place, Saigo was to be assassinated, and the fact at once 
telegraphed to Tékié; that then a combined attack should be 
made by the Navy and Army, and the members of the 
Shi-Gakko killed to a man. With regard to the task of 
despaching to the telegraphic news, Sonoda and Nomaguchi, 
being natives of the districts on the borders of Higo, it was 
arranged that they were to hurry to Kumamoto garrison 
and that the telegram was to be sent from that place. 
With regard to the receipt and despatch of other information 
also, a cipher was agreed tobe used in every case. After 
everything had been settled, the following day was fixed 
as the date of departure from Tékié. As it might excite 
the suspicion of other people if all were to leave in com- 
pany, it was also settled that each should leave as soon 
as his preparations were made. The meeting then broke up 
and all returned to their own homes. On the 27th I left Tékié 
and proceeded’as far as Yokohama, where I stayed the night. 
The following day, the 28th, I went on board of the Genkat 
Maru at 9 p. m. and left Yokohama, but the passage to Kobe 
was very unfavourable, and the ship had to anchor at several 
places, and I only reached Kagoshima on the 11th January 
1877. I remained on the spot going nowhere, but Suyehiro 
Takasaki and others came to see me. Before I had commenced 
any of the detective operations previously mentioned, the 
secret plot of assassination was discovered, and I was arrest- 
ed. Now, in consequence of your examination I have con- 
fessed that by the order of Kawaji Daikeishi I formed 
a plot to assassinate Saigo Rikugun- Taisho, and that I 
further laid a scheme to create dissension in the minds of 
the people, for which acts I am truly ashamed. The above 
statements which I have made are correct.” 


(Signed) NaKAHARA Hisao. 
February 5th, 1877. 





There stand the confessions ; confessions made, in some 
cases, voluntarily by the agents employed to carry out the plot, 
and apparently in no case wrung from them by application of 
torture, for Nakahara Hisao and others have been received back 
by the Imperial Government in good health. At present we 
can add little to our remarks of last week. The confessions 
must strike every one as being singularly clear, straightfor- 
ward aud coinciding. If they contain the truth and only 
the truth, they do not contain the whole truth, for the 
names of only two high officials appear, whereas had it been 





i Chiu-keibu police sergeant. 
Shi Gakko the private military schools. 
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decided that the Army and Navy were to aid in the gen- 
eral massacre which was to follow the disturbance that it 
was expected would arise from the murder of the Com- 
mander in Chief, it stands to reason that the consent of 
the members of the Administration must have been obtain- 
ed, and that the scheme was the result of combined deli- 
beration. While we have no wish to condemn the Govern- 
ment, unbeard, as guilty of the shameful crime of intended assas- 
sination, we cannot pass over the matter asa monstrous fuble. 
The revelations are too well borne out by many events to 
permit of its dismissal without comment or enquiry. We 
do not scruple to say that the Govesnment is gravely 
compromised by these disclosures, and if it would not lose 
caste in the eyes of the world, it must lose no time in 
giving incontestable proofs of its innocence of the foul charge. 





Nothing whatever of importance has transpired or is 
allowed to be published in connection with the civil war in 
the South. Mere skirmishes, and a few hand-to-hand fights, 
in which both sides seem to show the greatest pluck, and 
which result in no advantage to either party, are all the 
items of intelligence that reach us. In the mean time 
the belief in the rumour that Kumamoto has fallen seems 
general, and it is strengthened by the silence of the press 
on the subject, and the continued sending forward of troops 
from the Capital. 


At the second meeting with reference to the organization 
of a Volunteer Corps for the defence of the settlement, held 
on Tuesday last, the Chairman, Mr. Litchfield, remarked 
that he knew of no British law which forbade British subjects 
to bear arms. His opinion is entirely correct. There is no 
law which prevents them from entering into a military organ- 
ization such as that proposed. General Van Buren, in 
deprecating the action of the Governor of Kanagawa in 
protesting against the Consuls of different nationalities giv- 
ing countenance to the scheme, stated that the British 
Chief Justice in the East was a member of the Volunteer 
Corps at Shanghai. Not only was Sir Edmund Hornby 
Colonel of the Corps previous to 1869, and chief mover in 
the new force got up during the disturbances in Tientsin, 
but the same position has been held by both Sir Thomas 
Wade and Sir Harry Parkes. It is all nonsense to talk 
about expression of ‘‘distrust or unfriendliness” towards 
the Japanese Government, or causing them ‘needless and 
wanton mortification.” The promoters of the scheme have 
no intention of expressing anything of the kind. We are not 
going to discuss the utility of the movement, but we are 
quite certain that the Diplomatic corps are for too sensible 
a body to take any action that will interfere with an orga- 
nization that has for its chief objects recreation and exer- 
cise, and might render some service, however small, in the 
extremely remote event of its being called upon to do so. 





We are happily in a position to place before our readers the 
very latest particulars concerning the cargo of dead bodies, 
which, it isso well known, was landed at Shinagawa some few 
days since. Rumour, with its customary accuracy and minute 
attention to details, has so carefully described the whole affair, 
that but for the necessity of correction in a point or two of 
minor importance, we need hardly have touched upon the sub- 
ject at all. We have every reasons to believe that the number 
of bodies, instead of being limited as reported to about thirty, 
amounted in reality to fully thrice that estimate. That they 
were lowered into boats by means of straw ropes in the grey of 
the morning and in many instances two at a time, tied back to 
back, may be accepted ; and that to this half light, and duplica- 
tion of the defunct, that the incorrect idea of the number 
landed was in all probability due, we are persuaded. We can 
in no wise account, however, for the generally accepted state- 
ment that they were sent hither for inferment. Such a disposi- 
tion of similar remains is wholly contrary to the customs in 
vogue in this part of the Empire of Japan, and we refuse also 
to believe that they even came from Satsuma at all. With 


regard to the sending round of heads, it is hardly neceasary, we 
‘Co gle 


should think, to say that an odd mistake bas found its way 
abroad. The presentation of an entire body we could quite 
understand, as every body at all conversant with the manners 
and customs of the Japanese knows that such is not 
unfrequent amongst friends, and indeed has its pleasant 
analogue in Western Countries in Christmas hampers and 
baskets of game. That the ears had all been rifled from 
the bodies and buried at, Shokonsha is of course absurd in 
the last degree. For independently of the fact that such 
a mutilation would have rendered the fish unsaleable, and 
that no superstitious practices are indulged in at their capture, 
everyone who has any acquaintance at all with natural 
history, or indeed who has ever looked into a fish shop, must 
be quite aware that BoNnITo have no ears. 





We recently noticed the Return of the Foreign Commerce 
and Trade of Japan for the half year ending December 1876, 
and have now received the Monthly Return of His Imperial 
Majesty’s Customs of Japan for the month of January 1877, 
published by the order of the Inspector General of Oustoms, 
and which it is intended in future to issue every month. 

The Summary shews the declared value of 


Total Exports to be...... Gold Yen 1,143,189.24 
Duty suatiina-ps 40,621.30 

Total apr. shtescee cine »  2,008,788.38 
DUGG sivecuisceassravesoss 87,069.90 

Total Exports toImports... Gold Yeu 3,146,977.57 
Total Collected Duty... 127,691.20 





Imports excessover Exports Gold Yen 860,599.09 
The number and Tonnage of merchant vessels entered for 
the port of Yokohama are 


5. English 
3. United States 
2. French 
1. German 
2. English 
1. German 


Cleared 


4, English 
2. United States 


3. French Steamers. 
1. English 


1. United States } Sailing vessels. ; 
At all other ports the entrances are 
90 vessels of various nationalities 
with a total tonnage of... ... $15, 220 Tons, 
CLEARANCES. 
20 vessels of varions nationalities 
with a total tonnage of... 8} 18, 324 Tons. 


Treasure Exported.........cs0.-seee Gold Yen 309,440.80 
gs Amportedicicsericssocserss » 320,079.65 


ay 


Gold Yen 10,638.85 


Steamers. 
Total Tonnage 
23,388 Tons. 

} Sailing vesssels, 


Total Tonnage 
21,191 Tons, 


Imports excess over Exports...... 
Collections from Storage, Ware- 
house Entrance and Giarance Gold Yen 2,290.17 
fees and Miscellaneous sources 
At Niigata there are no arrivals or departures. It seemed 
a pity that something should not be done to develope the trade 
of the north-west coast. We must defer remarks on this subject, 
however, until next week when we hope to find room for the 
publication of the Consular Trade Report of Niigata. 


It can hardly be seriously maintained that to burn one’s 
house down to cure a smoky chimney is otherwise than a 
clumsy and inconvenient method of abating a nuisance, and it 
is equally liable to be disputed whether to kill a man is after 
all the most satisfactory way to purge him of a bad habit. 
And yet certain over zealous reformers in T6kid would seem 
to be in favour of such an extreme measure towards the Edi- 
tors of all the daily papers, whom they accuse of a reprehen- 
sible partiality, in that they publish nothing in their journals 
but what is favorable to the Government. Audi alteram par- 
tem is their motto, and that the public should only hear the 
half of things is so intolerable to their sense of what fair play 
requires, that they have been at the pains of composing and 
sending round a circular to each of the offenders to the effect 
that unless the rebels are accorded their proper share of glory 
in their pages they will find themselves reluctantly obliged to 
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carry off their heads. To this somewhat disturbing threat 
the Nisshusha authorities, with that politeness for which 
they are almost proverbial, have returned answer by the mes- 
senger who handed them the warning, that as their staff is a 
very large one, should their heads hereafter be required, the 
reformers had better provide themselves with a handcart for 
their transport. 

The publication of the concluding portion of our review of 
the Silk Trade of Japan is unavoidably postponed until our 
next issue. 





We have received from Messrs. Sutton & Sons, the well- 
known “ Queen's Seedamen” at Reading, a copy of a little 
workcalled the “‘ Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture. We say 
a little work, because it is put together in a most compact form, 
and we see that it sells for the smallsum ofa shilling. Judging 
it, however, by the amount of its information, it is by no means 
a small work, but may be regarded almost as a standard book 
on gardening. We know not how far its teachings in flower and 
vegetable gardening may hold good in Japan, where the econo- 
miat, who goes in for raising his own vegetables, generally finds 
that the expense of home grown cucumbers would have made 
Croesus stare, and that only a Rothschild could afford to consume 
cauliflowers that have cost nearly their weight in kinsatsu. 
The lover of flowers is likely to give up floral pursuits in dis- 
gust when he finds that seeds obstinally refuse to germinate, 
or if they should condescend to ‘‘ come up,” that they utterly 
fail to fulfil the promises made by their sponsors, the seeds- 
men, and, instead of giving forth flowers of brilliant colours and 
fine form, produce a few straggling stalks and leaves; “ only this 
and nothing more.” Certainly both vegetable and flower raising 
in Japan,—we speak of foreign vegetables and flowers,—will 
prove in any but the ablest hands, and with certain varieties of 
plants, anything but a remunerative or encouraging amusement. 
However, there may be some, who, undeterred by the ill success 
of their friends, are willing to risk the disappointment, and to de- 
vote their spare dollars to the purchase of the necessary materials 
for the production of scraggy flowers and tasteless vegetables. 
They at least will have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
efforts will not be altogether thrown away, and that the slug, 
the caterpillar and the bronze bettle, will come to the banquet 
in crowds, and rejoice exceedingly. We should recommend 
all entomologists in Japan to cultivate foreign vegetables and 
flowers. They will be fully rewarded by the abundance and 
variety of the creatures that come forth and devour every 
green thing. How to set to work to stock a garden and to 
carry on the necessary operations through the various seasons 
is the object of the little book we have called attention to, and 
those who find amusement in horticulture will be troubled to 
find any work where so much comprehensive instruction is 
conveyed in fewer and simpler words. 





THE AMATEUR DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE 
AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 

Dwellers in Yokohama have for some time been envious of 
the fortunate people of Shanghai who enjoyed the pleasure 
of witnessing two dramatic performances in which ladies took 
part. We can now, however, think of our friendsin China with 
unruffied feelings, as the ladies here have just given triumphant 
proof of their ability to provide lovers of the drama with the 
treats for which they have long sighed. A brilliant success 
was expected, and we are delighted to chronicle the fact that 
the anticipation has been fully realized. It is only our reluc- 
tance to admit that anything in this world can be absolutely 
perfect that prevents our applying this adjective to the delight- 
ful entertainment which gave the audience so much gratifica- 
tion on Friday night. 

We would not be supposed for a moment to undervalue the 
effort of those gentlemen who have hitherto represented female 
characters in the plays performed on our stage, but they them- 
selves cun easily understand that the least harshness of voice or 
clumsiness of attitude may wholly destroy the effect of the 
most carefully concerted scenes, and transform what should be 
the pathetic into the irresistibly ludicrous. No gracilis puer 


Google 


can ever rival the lightness and brightness and tenderness of an 
intelligent and sympathetic woman. 

We apply ourselves to the duty of criticism with much diffi- 
dence, for however painstaking and honest a critic may be, he 
is very apt to fall into mistakes, and after exercising the great- 
est care he cannot help the conviction that undue praise may 
sometimes be given to what has most affected himself, or some 
excellence be left unmentioned which quicker eyes might have 
discovered. 

The first piece acted on Friday night at the Gaiety Theatre 
was the comedietta To oblige Benson, by Tom Taylor. 
Benson is a lawyer with whose wife his pupil John Meredith 
has fallen desperately in love. Weare first introduced to Mere- 
dith when he is waiting for Mrs. Benson in her drawing-room, 
and wondering what answer she will give to a letter he had 
written und slipped into her glove at a picnic at Bushey Park. 
While he is waiting Benson makes his appearance, and ar- 
ranges that that Meredith shall take a cottage at Ventnor for 
his wife during the long vacation. This and other thoughtful 
gifts are to come apparently from Meredith, as Mrs. Benson is 
of a saving disposition and objects to any unnecessary extra- 
vagance on the part of her husband. When Mrs. Benson 
enters she thanks Meredith for his kind presents, and while the 
three are together Mrs. Southdown arrives, who tells Mrs. 
Benson that she has come to restore her gloves which she had 
taken from Bushey Park instead of herown. Mrs. South- 
down had thus become possessed of Meredith’s note and when 
opportunity occurs she scolds Mrs Benson for her imprudence, 
and in order to frighten her out of indiscretions for the future, 
she resolves to pretend that she has also had an intrigue, and that 
her easy going husband had found it out and had become a per- 
fect bear in consequence. She also advises Mrs. Benson not to 
write any more letters to Meredith, and to get back the one she 
had already written to him. The most amusing part of the playis 
where Mrs. Southdown, in order to oblige Benson by inculca- 
ting a great moral lesson on his wife, instructs her husband to 
come in while Mrs. Benson is with her, whenever he hears her 
say the words ‘ Good gracious, here’s Trotter,” and then rage 
with demoniacal fury. Southdown does not, of course, know 
for what purpose he is showing this violent temper, but he is 
ultimately induced to believe that his wife has been deceiving 
him, and becomes jealous himself in real earnest. When he 
gives way to ungovernable fury and smashes the furniture into 
atoms, Benson, in order to save Mrs, Southdown from his anger, 
pretends that the fault was his own wife’s and that she has con- 
fessed it and been forgiven. The letter is ultimately found by 
Southdown to be in Mrs. Benson’s writing, and his jealousy is 
at length dissipated. Mrs. Benson also discovers that it was 
her husband who had been really the giver of all the presents 
she believed Meredith to have lavished on her, and her heart 
turns again to him from whom she had go nearly been divided. 

The play was acted throughout with great spirit. The part 
of Mrs. Southdown was admirably fitted for the display 
of the undoubted talents of the lady who undertook the 
ehuracter, the pourtrayal of which is all the more diffi- 
cult, as she has not the advantage of disguise of costume, 
which affords so great help to Amateurs, Sucha Mrs. Benson 
would go far to excuse the infatuation of Meredith, and of 
the performance of both ladies we can only speak in terms 
of highest praise. They acquitted themselves a mer- 
veille and richly deserved the rain of flowers that covered 
the stage in recognition of their success. Nor can too much 
praise be given to Mr. Bayne, whose presence is enough to 
make any play successful; or to Mr. Henley, who makes a de- 
cided advance in every new character he undertakes, Air. 
Pearson’s dramatic ambition was entirely satisfied by the part 
allotted to him. 

The second piece presented was a comic drama entitled From 
Village to Court, by John Maddison Morton. 

The first scene is in an open place in a village. Jenny, a 
blooming country damsel, is waiting on Captain Ernest Man- 
heim, commander of the body guard on its way to the palace 
of a certain Grand Duke. The Captain has been dining, and 
indulges in some playful badinage with the pretty girl who, 
after she has been gallantly kissed by the Captain, draws her- 
self up and says, “ How I would scream, if I was sure nobody 
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would hear me!” Jenny and the Captain are interrupted by 
the entrance of the Baron Von Grosenbach, who is the spy of 
the Grand Duke, and anything but a favourite of the charming 
Jenny. The Baron is not at first disposed to recognize Ernest, 
but after being reminded of an unpleasant rencontre at the 
opera, he grows less forgetful, and condescends to inform the 
Captain that he is preceding his master, the Grand Duke, who 
is on his way to visit his royal mother the Dowager Grand 
Duchess. In taking out his pocket-handherchief the Baron drops 
a packet which is picked up by Ernest. It turns out to be a royal 
decree against duelling, which leads Ernest to narrate his last 
experience in the art. He had been left on the ground with 
his adversary’s sword run through his body, and would probably 
have died if it had not been for the generous devotion of a 
young peasant girl, who had him carried to a neighbouring 
farm where she watched over him with the tenderest care. 
When his senses returned, his benefactrees was gone, and he 
had never since been able to find her. The Baron makes a sug- 
gestion which is singularly appropriate in the mouth of the 
gentleman who acted the part. “Suppose you advertise for her,” 
he says. Notwithstanding the affection Ernest entertains for 
his unknown benefactress, he intimates to the Baron that he 
is afhanced to another lady, Bertha de Ransdadt, the owner 
of a chateau near the town of Varlitz, where three months 
before his regiment had been quartered. Somehow or other he 
had come to be betrothed to Mademoiselle de Ransdadt, although 
he still loved the peasant girl with his whole soul. He is in 
hopes the brilliant beauty may have forgotten him, and that 
he may yet meet her who is the queen of his affections. The 
Baron rejoins that as Ernest sways between these two beauties 
there is no chance of his losing his heart to any of the fair 
dames at the Court—not even to the countess of Lindenberg 
herself, who has moet influence over the Grand Duke. And 
now enters the Countess herself. She had been out riding 
with the Grand Duke, and when they reached the centre of 
a forest, two roads had presented themselves. The Duke con- 
tended for the road to the right, the Countess for that to the 
left. ‘Ihe Duke had galloped on his way and the Countess 
crying ‘Let those who love me, follow me” had taken hers, 
The dialogue here is very amusing, for the Countess and Baron 
are rivals for the Grand Duke’s favour, and the Baron can scarce- 
ly conceal the feeling that he would not have been sorry if 
some harm had happened to her ladyship. Ihe Baron refers inci- 
dentally to the officer of the second regiment of guards 
who has just been with him, and the Countess immediately 
concludes that the young officer is no other than her betrothed. 
She resolves to meet with him, but she is afraid of it coming 
to the ears of the Grand Duke. Jenny comes out of the house 
and the Countess tells her that she will return shortly with a 
friend, and begs her to guard against interruption while they 
talk. In the meantime she takes the arm of the Baron and 
goes to say farewell to the Grand Duke who is about to com- 
mence his journey. After they go, arrives on the scene Maxi- 
milian Krootz, the cousin of pretty Jenny. He lives in a 
neighbouring village and proceeds to explain his arrival 
—that Miss Rose Walstein, who lives in his village, was 
about to set off for the Grand Duke’s palace and he had made 
up his mind to accompany her. When she got inside of 
the carrier’s cart he got up outside, and being overtaken 
by sleep, tumbled off the cart and found himself lying on the 
road when he came to his senses. He is in pursuit of the cart, 
but Jenny points out that it is just stopping in the Market 
Place. Presently Rose trips in and embraces Jenny, who asks 
her what the object of her visit to the Grand Duke’s palace is. 
It seems that she has come to petition the Grand Duke on 
behalf of her father, who is an old officer and has been 
deprived of his pension, a fact whichKrootz does not regret as 
it can never now be said that he wanted to marry Rose for 
her mony. 

“ You marry, Rose,” says Jenny, “ Ha! ha! ba; how very 
absurd.” Rose intimates that things were not yet gone quite so 
far as marriage, and Krootz bids Jenny not despair as she may 
be lucky enough to get him yet, at which Jenny laughs indig- 
nantly. Rose now tells Jenny that the object of her journey 
is to gain admission to Court, when Jenny, to her great joy lets 
her know that the Court happens to be then at the village, and 
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Jenny promises to use her influence with the Countess of Linden- 
berg. At that moment Jenny sees her ladyship at the end of 
an avenue, and Krootz, in spite of all remonstrances, runs off to 
the Countess to broach the subject of Rose’s petition. From 
the conversation that ensues between Jenny and Rose we find 
that Rose is the devoted girl who had nursed Captain Man- 
heim during his illness, and who is as much in love with him as 
we have already seen he is with her. Krootz brings the Countess 
towards the two girls, and from her soliloquy we gather that 
the Grand Duke has gone, accompanied by the Baron, and 
that she is free for two whole days. Rose now intercedes with 
the Countess, who advises her to draw upa petition for her 
father, which with the assistance of Krootz she resolves to do. 
After Rose and Krootz retire to write the petition the 
Countess abandons herself to regret that she should have en. 
couraged the attentions of Ernest whom she did not really love, 
while she is afraid of the effect of her inconstancy on his faith- 
ful heart. But whatever happens she is resolved to give him 
up, as her ambition is to become the Grand Duchess. While 
she thus bemoans the unhappy fix she finds herself in, 
Ernest enters in obedience to a letter that had been sent 
him by the Countess. In the interview that ensues he finds that 
the Countess of Lindenberg is none other than his betrothed 
Bertha de Ransdadt, who had concealed from him her real rank. 
The Countess explains to him her present position. Her broth- 
er had been involved in treasonable practices against his sove- 
reign, and was condemned to death. She had rushed to the 
palace, thrown herself at the feet of the Grand Duke and soli- 
cited her brother’s pardon. She obtained it, but from that time 
had been compelled to remain at Court receiving the homage 
of the Grand Duke. They then resolve, as there is great fear 
of spies, to meet on the following day. As Ernest goes out he 
is seen by Rose aud recognized as the officer whom she had 
tended and loved. Rose hands the petition to the Countess, 
who declares it to be quite satisfactory and intimates to 
Rose that she may return home with the certainty 
that her father’s pension will be restored. Here the Baron 
unexpectedly makes his appearance. He had only accompanied 
the Grand Duke a short way, as he had been ordered by the 
Duke to return to the Countess and follow her like her shadow. 

The second act introduces us to the Baron catechizing the 
ladies of the court with regard to the conduct of the Countess 
during his absence. After this colloquy is over and the ladies 
have retired, enter Lieutenant Schwabb, a sub spy of the worthy 
Baron, from whom he gathers that the Countess is betrothed to 
Captain Manheim and thereupon resolves to use his knowledge 
to the detriment of the fairlady. Ernest and the Countess meet 
as arranged, and the Countess informs him that they cannot 
see each other in safety and proposes that he shall meet her in 
a pavilion at the end of the avenue communicating with her 
apartments. Ernest is doubtful whether his military duties 
will leave him free to do so, and the Countess then gives him a 
ring, and tells him that on his return he will find a young 
peasant girl, on whose finger he must place the ring if he 
be able to keep the appointment, and if any obstacle to 
the meeting arise on her side she will present the girl 
with a bracelet, so that seeing it on her arm he nay know 
that the meeting can not take place. When Ernest comes to 
keep the appointment he finds Rose at the spot. He does not 
recognize her as his gentle nurse, and after some playful talk 
puts the ring on her finger as a sign to the Countess. As to 
the meaning of the gift Krootz, who had overheard the arrange- 
ment between Ernest and the Countess, informs her, and tries 
without success to press his own suit. Poor Rose is horror struck 
when Krootz undeceives her and tells her that probably the 
Countess will make use of her to signalize her wishes, in the same 
way that Captain Manheim had done, by giving her a bracelet or 
some other trinket. The Duke returns unexpectedly and thus 
prevents the Countess keeping her appointment, so she drops 
her bracelet as if by accident and tells Rose she may keep it. 
Poor Rose! After the Countess has gone xhe snatches the 
bracelet off her arm and hides it in her bosom, in order that 
the signal may fail. Ernest appears, and not seeing the brace- 
let on Rose’s arm concludes that the Countess will soon arrive. 
Rose makes herself known as his nurse and rushes away, shed- 
ding the bitter tears of disappointed love, 
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with daggers. One was beaten to death with clubs, another cut 
down, the third was arrested and examined. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
Notification No. 3. 

The following is said to have been posted on the placard board 
near the Osaka Fu. ‘‘ We have commenced a war for the pur- 
pose of promoting the welfare of the people, and we therefore 
intend to abolish all tines and taxes; let all therefore work 
at their callings, freeing themselves at the same time from all 
anxieties. Whoever defaces this Notification will be severely 
punished.” 


Ernest forthwith writes Rose a letter in which he begs her 
to become his wife. This letter is taken from Rose by the 
Countess, who now learns that Ernest does not love her and 
that her grief for the disappointment in store for him was 
unnecessary. In the meantime Krootz has given the Baron 
information of the presence of Captain Manheim at the palace, 
When Krootz is thereupon upbraided by Rose he does every- 
thing he can to prevent the consequences of his indiscretion, 
but Captain Manheim is eventually caught. When things 
look darkest, deliverance comes. ‘I'he Baron orders Captain 
Manheim to deliver up his sword, but the Countess tells 
the Baron that it is he who must deliver his to Colonel Man- 
heim, for the Countess has told all to the Duke, and she is 
going to be married to him. Colonel Manheim marries Rose, 
and Krootz the charming Jenny. 

It will be seen from the above sketch of the story that 
slight as it is, it was probably better adapted for first appearances 
than many pieces of far higher merit, and affords considerable 
scope for the exhibit?on of histrionic skill. This was 
fully taken advantage of by Mrs. Brown, as the Countess 
of Lindenberg, who acted her part with ease and grace, and 
looked every inch the Grand Duchess she eventually becomes, 
-and we imagine there are few Countesses, either in Germany 
or out of it, who would not be envious of the superb toilets 
worn by the lady in question. Miss Teraki, as Jonny, was a 
charming representative of a bright, pleasant, country girl, 
and played her réle with an arch vivacity of action which 
carried the house with her. Mrs. Arthur as First Lady was 
faultless, nor must we refrain from rendering our warmest 
tribute of admiration to the young lady who acted the part of 
Rose Walstein. Her acting was as natural as the glow of 
sunrise or the song of birds. It went straight to the heart. 
She has learnt the difficult lesson that the height of art is to 
conceal it. Surely nothing could be more touching than the 
truthful pathos of her farewell to him she had loved so faith- 
fully. The three Court ladies who appeared in the last act 
added the finishing touch to a picture, which was rendered 
singularly brilliant by the exquisitely appropriate toilets of 
the fair debutantes. 

Mr. Toddles acted a disagreeable character extremely well, 
and his performance was marked by that careful attention to 
detail, and thorough knowledge of stage business, which 
always distinguish his assumptions. Mr. Savile looked 
well. Mr. N. Lee rendered the small part of Lieutenant 
Schwabb very creditably, and Mr. Spurgeon as Maximilian 
Krootz came up to his usual standard—and we can invent no 
warmer praise. The scenery was remarkably pretty, and a band 
of amateurs discoursed some excellent music during the even- 
ing. In one word the Ladies’ first performance in Yokohama 
has been attended with complete but well deserved success, 
and we should like to know who would not be a Spanish 
widow or orphan to be ministered to by such fair spirits as those 
whose praise it has been our happy duty to proclaim. 




























AGENT OF THE PRESIDENT, 
At the Branch Office of the New Government. 
10th year of Meiji. 


The following vessels Icft Nagasaki on the 7th instant for 
Kagoshima, The Seiki Kan and Kanayawa Maru with seven 
hundred police constables, the Aérié Maru with the Mikado’s 
special Envoy; the (enkai Maru with one and half battalion 
of troops and the Gembu Maru with Kuroda. The Riujé Kan es- 
corted them. 


Tuesday, 13th. 


In consequence of the present condition of affairs in the country, 
the attention of many of the farmers, and others engaged in 
horticultural pursuits, has been so much attracted towards 
politics that their lands remain in partial neglect; and we hear 
that in TOkid the price of agricultural implements has greatly 
fallen. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The following letter has been presented to the Department of the 
Imperial Household by Washi-o a kuazokw:—There are many men 
who have striven hard for the Restoration at the risk of their lives, 
and among them Saigo Takamori. Indeed it was principally owing 
to the great energy shown by him and some few other samurai 
that order was restored. I myself, having been among the above 
was amply rewarded, for which I express my warmest gratitude. 
I have recently heard the order given for sending an expedition 
for the suppression of the Satsuma insurgents, and that Saigo and 
others should be deprived of their titles and rank. By this I was 
given to understand that Takamori had turned a rebel. I cannot 
understand for what purpose or reason Takamori should so have act- 
ed, Although Iam convinced that the Government will exerciseonly 
strict justice when the rebellion is put down, yet I cannot forget 
that the rebels are our brethren, and the prospect of their fate 
causes me great grief. For this reason, though my ability is not 
great, I am prepared to go to Satsuma at the risk of my life, con- 
sult with Shimadzu Hisamitzu (Saburo), seck an interview with 
Saigo, and enquire what canse can have driven him to rebellion, 
argue with him if necessary, and correct any wrong impressions he 
may have. I will then fully inform the Government of the result 
of my proceedings and wait instructions. Although I am perhaps 
unfit for such a task yet I am desirous of relieving the mind of the 
Emperor of anxiety and the people of distress, as some slight 
return for the favours I have received from His Majesty. 1 shall 
therefore be greatly pleased if my wish is approved of and the 
permission given me to carry it out, and as the present condition 
of the country is critical I hupe to reccive this permission without 
delay. 

I present the abovo in great respect. 

Wasut-o TAKA-atst, Shoshii, 
Kuazoku of the 5th Division. 


From the ‘Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 


| Monday, 12th. 

From the Héchi Shimbun we learn that by the Vokio Maru 
which arrived here on the 7th instant, there came, on their way to 
T6ki6é, two young students from Satsuma. Their names being 
Saigo and Kirino, they were most closely watched and strictly 
examined, and it was only on production of the certificates of the 
schools to which they belonged in Tki6, that they were permitted 
to proceed to their destination. These young men left Natsuma 
on the 26th of last month, and report that up to that time some A telegram sent by Yamagata, the Minister of War, at 5.10 
ten thousand of the insurgents had left Satsuma, all of the p.m. on the 10th instant, announces that at ¢ p-m.on the 9th in- 
‘Private School’ party having gone. There were still two | stant three batteries of the insurgents, situated at Uchibara on 
parties remaining, Shimadzu’s and a party called Churitsu. The | the left bank of the Tawarazaka were taken. 
latter are united in feeling with NSaigo’s party and are guard- Colonel Takikawa of the Kumamoto garrison has been killed by 
ing the coast of Satsuma, while Shimadzu’s party will probably | a shot, and since the 26th of last month nothing has been seen or 
furnish a re-inforcement to Saigo. They state that one of the | heard of Colonel Midzuno, 
police agents who recently returned from TOki6, betrayed to the Kawamura, the Vice-Minister of the Navy, has proceeded to- 
‘Private School’ some hints of the plot for Saigo’s assassination, | wards Kawajiri, the head-quarters of Saigo, with the squadron 
and that suspicions being aroused, fifty students guarded the | under his command, 
(reneral’s house every night. One day Saigo discovered sume men Very many telegrams are received by the Department of 
hidden under the floor of his house, and informing the students of | Home Affairs from Kiushu, but as they cannot very well he made 
what he had seen, they rushed to the house and surrounded it. out, two oflicials of the Department have gone South that 
Pulling up the floor they found three men conccaled there, armed ' more comprehensible telegrams may be sent, 
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To YAMAOKA Trrsuiina, Daijo. 

Acting for Tukudaiji Sancnori, Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold. 

March 10th, 1877. 
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ANOTHER THREATENING LETTER. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says it is again in receipt of a strange 
letter as follows :— 

To the 

Akébono, Nichi Nichi, Chéya, Héchi, and Yomiuri Shimbun. 

On account of the samurai of Satsuma having taken to arms 
and thereby turned rebels, the newspapers have sent reporters to 
various places all of whom are striving to obtain and publish 
whatever news they can, and compete to publish it without delay. 
They publish unfounded reports from Kumamoto, or the seat of war, 
in such manner as though they had seen the events themselves. This 
may please some young and inexperienced students, but this is 
all that it cando. You very likely wish to publish only false 
reports and thereby serve your own interests. Newspaper editors 
are men who should discriminate between truth and falsehood, 
do good and avoid evil. Should they not publish truth in an 
impartial manner, such newspapers could only be termed 
the newspapers of lies. Telegrams are published by many of them 
which they profess to have received from this place or that, but 
which were really fabricated in their offices. This all arises from 
sheer inability on the part of Editors to properly do the work 
they undertake. Now you Editors, as you only make false reports 
we cannot forgive you. We shall assemble a party of those who 
are of the same mind as ourselves, break into your houses, and 
finally expose your heads on the Nihon Bashi. Therefore droop 
your heads and wait for them to fly off with a blow from a sharp 
sword. If any soldiers should be protecting you we shall kill 
them together with you. Therefore wash your necks, at once 
mend your ways, and prepare yourselves for the coming sword, 
asthen no time will be allowed you for repentance. And if you 
Editors of newspapers profess to be men, act as men and publish 
this. 


Satsu Iyworo. 
T6kid, March llth 1877. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The arsenal at Koishikawa, TOki6, is now being worked with 
great activity. Hitherto two hundred and fifty men were employ- 
ed in manufacturing fifty thousand cartridges per day, but fifty 
more have now been employed and seventy thousand cartridges 
are now daily produced, the work being kept on till midnight. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram received during the afternoonof the 11th instant 
announced that on that day the Imperialists, after a desperate 
struggle, captured the remaining battery at Tawarazaka. 





Wednesday, 14th. 


The launch of the Amayi Kan took place at Yokosuka yester- 
day afternoon. She isa ygun-boat about 260 feet long and 1,800 
tons burthen, being a sister ship to the Seiki Kan which was built 
at the same place some few years ago. Mr. Terashima, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs was present on the occasion, accompani- 
ed by two young princes of the blood, who are cadets of the 
Naval College and wore the uniform of that establishment. At 
four o’clock these distinguished visitors took their seats on a plat- 
form which had been erected for the occasion, accompanied by the 
Superintendent of the Dockyard, Admiral Totaki, and a few Naval 
Officers. The band of the Marines was in attendance, but there 
was a notable absence of the ceremony which distinguished the 
launch of the Jinkei Kan in September last, when H. I. H. Arisu- 
gawa-no-Miya presided. On this occasion the full evening dress 
which the Japanese have adopted as official costume was 
dispensed with, and few uniforms were to be seen, but there 
wasa large crowd of spectators of all sorts, including a few 
foreigners. Shortly after four o’clock the shores were knocked 
away and the vessel, which was decorated with evergreens and 
artificial flowers, glided into the water and the launch was 
successfully accomplished. She was immediately hauled under 
the large crane, where her boilers were placed in her in less than 
half-an-hour after she left the slips. The keel of another vessel of 
about the same size is laid at Yokosuka, which will be built entire- 
ly under native superintendence. 


The Héchi Shimbun states that a telegram which left Nagasaki 
on the 12th instant at 11.05 a.m. announces the arrival and land- 
ing at Kagoshima of the Special Envoy of the Mikado. Another 
telegram from the same place states that the Envoy went to the 
residence of Shimadzu Saburo, and announcing himself proceeded 
to perform the duties of his mission. Kagoshima is quiet. As it 
is reported that ammunition is stored in various places, immediate 


that there isa quantity at Kajiki, and two companies of troops 
and a hundred policemen have been sent in the Gembu Maru to 
that place for the purpose of getting hold of it. 


The insurgents comprise men of every age from seventeen to 
seventy. It was a rule that none above the age of sixty should be 
permitted a carry arms, but some have done so in spite of the re- 
gulations. They have received no pay. It was estimated that it 
would take fifty-two days to arrive in TOkid. It was the general 
impression that the Kumamoto garrison would surrender on the de- 
mand being made, but failing this it was to be taken by force. 
Osaka was to be occupied within five days. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The insurgents under the command of Saigo are men who took 
part in the last civil war, and have been frequently in battles such 
as those of Fushimi, Toba, Oshiu, Hakodate, etc. Saigo is at pre- 
sent in Kawajiri, but there are prospects of his advancing to 
Yamaga. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

We hear that the Lieut.-General Tani, the Commander of the 
Kumamoto garrison, is doing all he can to stimulate his men to 
bravely oppose the enemy, but in vain. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

Kawajiri in Higo is a place noted for the wealth of its merchants. 
Some time ago, Saigo, having learned that they had strongly dis- 
approved of certain orders or acts of the Governor of Kumamoto 
ken, went to them, and by the force of his representations won 
them over, and received from them several hundred thousand yen 
to enable him to carry out his designs. Since then he has made 
the place his head-quarters. 


Thursday, 1dth. 

We take the following from the Héchi Shimbun :— 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 11.30 p.m. on the 12th 
instant, states that advices from Kagoshima announce that the 
members of the insurgents are gradually falling off. Fuchibé and 
Kabayama have returned to Satsuma, and are actively beating up 
recruits for the rebel service and forwarding them to the seat of 
war both by night and day. Several mortars have also been sent 
to the front. The reports sent to Kagoshima by the rebels an- 
nounce continued victories. The Imperialists have discovered 
and seized a quantity of ammunition. 

A telegram despatched from Minaminoseki at 10.40 a.m. on the 
13th instant says that on the previous day an engagement took 
place at Tawarazaka, the rebels advancing from Kichijigoi. Both 
sides retired after some indecisive fighting. Another engagement 
commenced at 8 a.m. at Yamaga. The Imperialists advanced from 
Iwamura and Hirayama, and captured an insurgent battery, but 
the rebels came up in force from Hasama and after some sharp 
fighting the Imperialists fell back, but receiving reinforcements 
advanced again and obliged the insurgents to retreat, after having 
fired the villaga of Nabeta. The Naval forces also attacked the 
rebels at Shirahama and Kawatzu. 

A telegram which left the seat of warat 3.40 p.m. on the 13th 
instant announces that at dawn on the llth instant the Impe- 
rial forces took possession of an insurgent battery to the right 
of Kichiji hill, but they were vigorously opposed by the insur- 
gents. The Imperialists at Tawarazaka carried two of the insur- 
gent batteries, but the enemy attacking them in the rear, they 
were forced to retire from the position they had gained, this 
attack having been so rapidly made that the Imperialists were 
unable for their own defence to strengthen the batteries they 
had taken. The rebels constantly made the attack in companies 
of forty men each, but generally about half of their number 
were killed. The fighting was so close that the faces of each 
side were clearly discernible. There were enormous numbers of 
killed and wounded on either side, and the severity of the en- 
gagement may be gathered from above statements. 

A telegram from Yamagata at 8 p.m. on the 13th instant an- 
nounces that at 6 a.m. on the 12th a desperate engagement 
commenced close to Hirayama. Part of the Imperial forces ad- 
vanced by the Iwamura road as far as Nabeta, and captured an 
insurgent battery, but the troops which were expected to advance 
direct from Hirayama could not force their way forward owing to 
the difficult nature of the country, and fell back to their former 
position. The insurgents seem to have suffered severely in this 
engagement, as they retired leaving some of their arms and the 
killed and wounded behind them. 

On the arrival of the Mikado’s Envoys at Kagoshima it was dis- 
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had anything to do with the present insurrection from the very 
commencement. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Saigo is at Kawajiri, about one anda half +i from Kumamoto. 
He daily baths at the hot spring, plays at chess, writes poetry and 
follows such like pursuits, as he very likely wishes to show that 
he is undisturbed by events which are occurring daily. 

The Imperialists have constructed a strony battery on the road 
between the villages of Uyeki and Yamaya, and have thereby cut 
off the insurgents from communication between those places. 

The head-quarters of the Imperialists have been advanced from 
Minamenoseki to Takase. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
His Excellency Sanjé Saneyoshi has gone to Sakai in the pro- 
vince of Idzumi. 


Kuazoku Washio, whose letter to the Imperial Household De- 
partment was published two days ago, and Shunamotu Chudo, of 
Tosa, have for certain reasons unknown been arrested. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

We hear that Tawarazaka, where the rebels are posted, isa 
very strong position, and is called Harakiri-zaka by the Kumamo- 
to people, for they have a saying that if an enemy should capture 
so strong a place it would be such a disgrace to the defenders that 
they ought to commit Aara-kiri rather than continue war 


Friday, 16th. 

The Héchi Shimbun gives us the following items :— 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 11 p.m. on the 13th in- 
stant reports that advices have been received from Yanagiwara, 
the Mikado's Special Envoy to Satsuma, from Nagasaki to the 
following effect: ‘‘ I have, after successfully performing my duties, 
returned to Nagasaki to-day. I shall start for Kobe this evening 
by sea.” 

Some Satsuma boys from twelve to sixteen years of age, armed 
with swords, arrived at the neighbourhood of Yashiro ‘in the pro- 
vince of Higo, after travelling over very rough roads and asked some 
of the insurgent chiefs to permit them to join the rebel army, but 
they being merely boys they were advised to give up all ideas of 
doing so. They said, however, they would be scolded by their 
mothers if they were return to home without doing anything, and 
are therefore wandering about not knowing where to go. 

A telegram sent by Kuroda from Nagasaki at 10.45 a.m. on the 
13th instant announces that three hundred thousand cartridges, 
millions of pounds of powder, copper, and lead which were hidden 
by the insurgents in Kagoshima fv, have been found and seized. 
It is intended to put the machinery for the manufacture of cartrid- 
ges on board the Auyoshime Marn, It is now the intention to 
make a general attack on the rebels. The family of Shimadzu with 
other good families of Satsuma are loyal, and no anxiety should any 
longer exist about them. 


From the Vichi Nichi Shimbun, 

Lieut. General Oyama is at Yamaga, Lieut. General Nodzu at 
Kichiji-goi, Lieut. General Miyoshi at- Tawarazaka, and Lieut. 
General Miura is between Yamaya and Minaminoscki. Miyoshi’s 
wound was only a slight one on the palm of the hand. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

On the 16th of February last when Beppu Shinsuke led the van 
of the rebel troops to Mitsumata, a place distants twenty-five ri 
from Kumamoto, there were varicd opinions existing in the Kuma- 
moto garrison, some sail that they ought to sally out, meet the 
enemy and commence war, while others said that there was no rea- 
son to obstruct the passage of the Commander of the Army. Others 
again said it would be advisable for them to remain and defend the 
castle with the two thousand two hundred men that were in garrison 
at thetime. The Avucho was none the less divided in opinion; Coun- 
Aenret: Tomioka said that the officials should remain at their posts, 
and assist the garrison troops in mecting the insurgents, and 
even offered to yo himself to the rebel ranks and reason with them. 
Some officers of police then said that nothing of the sort 
should be done, as the Satsuma men had already revolted and it 
was therefore impossible tosoothe them with words, and as it was the 
duty of the Aeucho to protect the people, they had better there- 
fore tind some way of getting the people into some place of salety, 
and thatthe Avoehy itself should also be removed, At midnizht 
on the 18th of February they all agreed to the opinion of the police 
otticers, and on the following morning the insu:gents advanced 
unopposed as far as Kawajiri. 
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We take the following from the Akéhono Shimbun. 

A telegram which left Osaka at 9.10 p.m. on the 13th instant 
announces that Kuroda had returned to Nagasaki from Kagoshima. 
Nakahara, whose confession appeared in last week’s Japan Afail, 
has been put in charge of the police station of Nagasaki. 

We hear the rumour that Major-General Kuroda has returned 
as far as Nagasaki with Oyama, the (Grovernor of Kagoshima. We 
also hear that he is about to make an attack upon the head- 
quarters of the insurgents at Kawajiri, with three battalions of 
troops. 


Saturday, 17th. 


A short time after midnight a fire broke out in Honmura, not far 
from the steps of the Daijingu temple. It is said to have originated 
in an unoccupied house and is therefore attributed to incendiar- 
ism. The tlames quickly spread among the nest of shanties 
which occupied that situation, about 300 of which were destroyed 
before the fire was extinguished. The foreign fire engines were 
quickly on the spot and a large muster of the fire brigade, as were 
also several native engines, all of which rendered good service. 
There is a report that some lives were lost, but this we have 
not as yet becn able to verify. At about half-past two all danger 
was over and the progress of the tlames arrested. 


From the //échi Shimbun. 

The six battalions of troops now in TOki6 will, with the excep- 
tion of the reserved forces, be despatched for Kobe on the 17th 
instant. 

The number of Satsuma insurgents who have invaded Kumamoto 
ken form in all six battalions. The Ist battalion is commanded 
by Beppu, the 2nd by Kodama, and these form the van of 
the insurgent army, Kirino being in chief command of the 
same. The 3rd battalion is commanded by the youngest brother 
of Saigo, and the 4th battalion by Saigo himself, who is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the whole force. The Commanders of the 5th 
anc 6th battalions cannot be ascertained, but Shinowara is probably 
one of them. 

Of the Kumamoto (Higo) samurai there are four parties, firstly, 
the Békan-té, who are neutral, numbering between four and 
five thousand ; secondly, the Aaycki-té, who have already joined 
the insurgents ; thirdly, the Ainketsu-/é, who are loyal and num- 
ber some five or six thousand, and who say that they would 
lay down their lives for the Imperial cause. The fourth are the 
Churitsu-t6, who assert that they would espouse the cause of 
their former Lord even unto death. 


The Mainichi Shimbun gives us the following .— 

We hear that on the return from Kagoshima of Yanagiwara, the 
Special Envoy, he left some hundreds of policemen and one 
battalion of troops in order to prevent the insurgents from re- 
entering that place. 

A person who has returned from Minaminoseki informs us that 
place is in a great state of confusion. The number of spies equals 
that of the troops. All the reporters (of the press ?) have been 
driven out of the place. 

Another telegram from IFukuoka at § p.m. on the 14th instant 
announces that an attack was made upon the insurgents at Uyeki 
at dawn of that day. The right section of the insurgent batteries 
was taken. The rebels Hed and have encamped on the other side 
of the road. There were several tens of men defending the above 
batteries but they were all killed on this occasion. 

Another telegram from Fukuoka at 9.20 a.m. on the 15th 
instant announces that the insurgents are posted in various posi- 
tions surrounding Kumamoto castle, but they seem to have ex- 
hausted their money and provisions, take food from the farmers 
by foree and do not pay the coolies in their employ. The 
sympathies of the people are alienated from them accordingly. 

At dawn on the morning of the 14th instant an attack was 
made by the Imperialists on the rebel fortitications at Tawarazaka. 
A body of T6ki0 police constables calling themselves the batts 
(sworded) band made a desperate attack from a branch road, and 
after capturing two or three batteries they advanced to the high- 
way Where an engazement ensued, but the result isas yet unknown. 
The main battery has not vet been captured. 

A telegram from Fukuoka at $8.05 pan. on the 14th instant an- 
nounces that Oyama, the Governor of Kavoshima, has accompanied 
Yanagiwara, the Mikado's Special Envoy, to Kobe. The Shimadzu 
family have had nothing to do with the present insurrection and 
they intend tu proceed to Kidto as soon as they do can affect any 
good for the Imperial cause. 
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A PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Cap. I. (continued.) PROTECTION. 

ERIODICAL Literature in the East labours under 
the disadvantage that the daily or weekly news- 
paper is, generally, its only form of development. It may 
be necessary, for the purposes of a publicist, or the ex- 
position of a policy, that an important subject should be 
treated fully and completely ; and, in Europe, or America, 
there is no difficulty in finding a fit place for such exposi- 
tion and illustration of an argument, in the pages of a 
monthly or quarterly Magazine. Such means of address- 
ing the public are wanting here. Fitfnl attempts have 
been made, in India and China, to establish such means 
of communication between anthor and reader, but in 
Japan, no such facilities have ever been afforded toa 
writer wishful to give other than an ephemeral life to his 

creations. 

This is the only excuse we have to give for asking our 
readers to remember that, on the 10th ulto., we commenced 
a series of articles on the subject of Political Economy, 
mainly with the hope that, translated from these columns 
into the vernacular, correct ideas on the important subject 
on which we presumed to preach, should reach the minds 
of Japanese statesmen and journalists, and so defeat the 
attempt which has been lately begun to check the pro- 


market is alternately gorged and starved ;—when produc. 
tion has exceeded demand it cannot flow out to feed other 
markets, but is forced back on its own, already filled to 
repletion ; prices fall rapidly, panic ensues, sacrifices 
have to be made, factories are shut up, workmen thrown 
out of employment, aud the industry is paralyzed, until 
the overplus has been gradually digested. Then com- 
mences the reaction. Inflation of the trade sets in, with 
all the inconveniences of sudden rise in prices, scarcity 
of the article, and paucity of labour, which has mean- 
while been driven to seek employment elsewhere. The 
valuable quality of elasticity is wanting to the system, 
and stability of the balance of supply and demand, the 
most important element of health and well-being, is for 
any protected industry, totally unattainable. Yet this 
system is deliberately recommended for adoption in Japan, 
because, at the Philadelphia Exhibition, American manu- 
facturers showed some articles of hardware as good as 
English, and slightly cheaper than these, imported under 
heavy protective duties! But no notice is taken of the 
cost to American trade at which this result was attained ; 
—and, indeed, the facilities enjoyed by citizens of the 
United States for beginning life anew under a fresh set of 
conditions, after failure under the old, are so great, that this 
cost is, probably, hardly appreciable by Americans them- 


gress of Japanese commerce by inoculating it with the | selves. But we know that, shortly before the Centennial 


deadly disease of Protection. Iu the article referred 
to, we stated our arguments in refutation of the 
claim set up by our opponents, that Protection would 
advantage Japan—by rendering her ‘independent of 
foreign products and manufactures ;’"—touched, more 
lightly, the mistake that it would ‘compel the development 
of the country’s own resources,’ and exposed, in connec- 
tion with this, the fallacy of Hommopathic Protection, 
once—in a moment of regrettable weakness,—hal f-accepted 
by JoHn Stuart Mitt. But our full argument on this 
head required, correlatively, the consideration of the third 
section of our subject—the claim that Protection benefits 
producers or manufacturers by giving them ‘the command 
of their own home markets.’ This claim we have now to 
examine. 

We have clearly shown that—if the ‘development’ of 
any particular industry does occur under a_ protective 
system, it takes place only at the expense of the non- 
interested majority of the population. But is the indus- 
try itself healthily developed ? Experience and reason 
both prove the contrary. Mr. Davin WELLS, writing of 
the United States, truly says that ‘“‘one has only to pick 
out the separate industries which have been especially 
protected, to find out those which are more especially 
unprofitable and dependent ;” and in the case of Eng- 
land’s Australian colonies—as was effectively pointed out 
by Mr. SHaw LeEFeEvreE at the recent Social Science 
Congress at Liverpool,—New South Wales, which adopted 
a Free Trade system, has, proportionately to its popula- 
tion and capital, a greater number of manufacturers, in 
the industries most protected in a sister colony, Victoria, 
which adopted a very protective system. The fact is that, 
in shutting out their rivals, protected producers neces- 
sarily shut themselves in. They get ‘the command of 
their own markets,’ but, as The Economist has clearly 
shown, in an article lately referred to in these columns 
and audaciously misquoted by the Tokio Times, the 
apparent gain isan absolute loss. Producers or manu- 
facturers, working under such conditions, live in an un- 
healthy atmosphere. They have none of the wholesome 
stimulus of competition on equal terms ; monopolies arise, 
aud invention and improvement languish ; their limited 
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Exhibition, crowds of workmen out of work were demand- 
ing, in New York, the establishment of national workshops 
to give them employment, and that many valuable factor- 
ies, whose first proprietors had been ruined by the gorg- 
ing of their home market, had changed hands on terms 


which rendered success a certainty for their purchasers. 
With wages at starvation point, and plant bought consider- 
ably below prime cost, it would be strange if manufacturers 
could not produce goods from raw material on the spot, 
cheaper than they could be imported 3,000 miles, under 
heavy protective duties. But 1875 witnessed, for the first 
time, the return of a greater number of steerage passengers 
from the United States than of emigrants thither ; and 
as wages rise again, and machinery requires renewal, 
American competitors with Sheffield and Birmingham 
will discover the instability of the advantage which they 
temporarily enjoy. No victory can be claimed, from the 
evidence at Philadelphia, of Protection over Free Trade. 
American manufacturers have to beat England in a neutral 
market, and iu fair competition, before this can be cele- 
brated ; and it can only be won by improvement in 
quality or reduction in price. These elements of suc- 
cess grow only out of acquired skill, proper division of 
labour, and well-applied inventive power—permitted to 
reach their full development by steady exercise, uninter- 
rupted by any disturbing cause. English manufacturers 
have hitherto held their own aguinst their rivals, partly 
because they got along start; but mainly, because the 
elasticity and variety of market, which Free Trade has 
given them, have reduced to a minimum the distressiug 
fluctuations which check progress suddenly and severely in 
trade confined by protection to the ‘command of their 
own home markets.’ If English economists were so mor- 
bidly jealous of American progress as they are sometimes 
represented to be, they would studiously avoid preaching 
the doctrine of Free Trade to their rivals on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The qualities essential to success 
in commerce are eminently noticeable in American mer- 
chants aud manufacturers, and were they not handicapped 
by the protection system, they would be backed for even 
money—to pursue the methaphor—in the race for com- 
mercial superiority. 
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Besides—as we cannot too often repeat—the courses 
to be run by America and Japan are in no sense parallel. 
Those who press on Japan the example of the United 
States, as an inducement for revision of the Tariff, on a 
protective basis, surely overlook, altogether, that import- 
ant element in the discussion—the relative size of the 
two countries. The evils which press so heavily on 
American trade would weigh, with tenfold force, on the 
trade of Japan. That American trade has survived 
under protectiou at all, is only attributable to the expan- 
sive character of that home market, which it pays so 
dearly to command. Each successive set of manufac- 
turers,—masters and workmen—who succumb 
disaster, can find, at all events, a livelihood by ‘going 
West,’ where they become consumers, and extend the 
market for their successors ; and it is the ebb of the tide 
of Jabour from the Old World, recently noticed, which 
political economists in. America should regard with great- 
est anxiety. But Japan has but little scope for expansion 
of her home markets. The area of these islands, as com- 
pared with Great Britain:'and Ireland is estimated as at 
about 155 to 131, while the population is nearly the 
same, and, under the existing improved conditions of life, 
must be expected rapidly to increase ; while the want of 
colonies, and the traditions and prejudices of the people, 
put the relief of emigration out of the question. Were 
Japan a member of a Federal Union, comprising the 
different countries of Eastern Asia, from Corea to Cochin- 
China, enjoying Free Trade in the interchange of their 
own products,—she would not suffer much more than 
Pennsylvania, under protective duties which exclud- 
ed the manufactures of the outside world. But to 
urge their adoption here, on the ground that they 
would give Japanese producers and manufacturers the 
‘command of their own home market,’ limited and 
inelastic as there are, is the very worst advice that 
could be given to the producing and manufacturing classes, 
or to the paternal Government of this country. 

The fallacy that a Protective Tariff would ‘give the 
‘Government such a revenue from the Customs as would 
‘enable it to reduce excise and other internal taxation,’ 
is perhaps, for the Japanese statesmen, the most dangerous 
error of all. But its refutation includes the theory of the 
incidence of taxation, and a statement of the difference 
between productive and protective duties, not always 
clearly understood. It will form the subject-matter of 
our next Chapter. 





The establishment of a Government Mint in China might or 
might not prove a very successful scheme if once carried out; we 
are inclined to think it would. But it strikes us that the Chamber 
of Commerce might make a few preliminary enquiries on the sub- 
ject in a direction which hitherto it appears to have overlooked. 

t is well, no doubt, to ask the opinion of other Chambers, and 
also that of the managers of other Mints; but would it not be 
equally well to take the views of the native bankers upon the sub- 
ject? Their sole coinage now consists of sycee silver and copper 
cash ; their system of banking is delicate and sensitive to a degree ; 
and they are certainly as mich interested in any suggested change 
as the foreign communities themselves. If our Chamber of Com- 
merce were able to elicit their sympathies and secure their co- 
operation, we fancy that there would be a greater chance of the pro- 
ject being favourably entertained by the authorities at Peking.— 
Shanghai Courier. 








Messrs. Butterfield & Swire received a telegram from Hong- 
kong this morning, stating that the U'/ysses returned to Singapore 
on the 23rd February, with her main shaft broken. She left 
Singapore on the 15th February.—Shanghai Courier. 





There is rather a strange rumour from Tientsin, to the effect 
that twelve thousand men have deserted from the forces of Li 
Hung-chang. The story goes that they were squeezed to the 
extent of nine mace out of Tls. 4, their monthly pay, and disgust- 
ed at the meanness of their officers they have struck work and 
marched in a body into the interior, headed by Li’s lieutenant, 
General Chow.— Shanghai Courier, 
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A SUMMARY OF THE JAPANESE PENAL 
CODES. 


By Joseru H. Lonerorp, Esq., H. B. M. Legation. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 
28th February, 1877. 


( Continued.) 
OFFENDERS CHARGED WITH TWO OR MORE OFFENCES. 


When two or more crimes on the part of 
the same person are divulged at one and the 
same time, proceedings are to be taken against 
the offender only on account of that which 
involves the more serious penalty of the two, 
and, if the penalties for both are alike, one 
only is to be inflicted. If, again, after a pri- 
soner has been tried and sentenced for any 
offence, a fresh one committed previous to his 
trial is discovered, no account is to be taken 
thereof, unless it be such as would involvea 
more severe penalty than that to which he 
has already been condemned. In the latter 
case such addition shall be made to the first 
penalty as shall make it equal to that 
of the more recently discovered offence. In 
cases where one of the two crimes is such that 
the offender is entitled to the privilege of 
commuting the punishment by a money pay- 
ment, but the other one for which he is liable 
to undergo the statute punishment, the latter 
only is to beinflicted, if it be the heavier of 
the two or if both be alike. If not, a mitiga- 
tion of five degrees is to be made in the com- 
mutable punishment and the balance imposed. 
For example:—Suppose that it is discovered 
that a criminal charged with an assault punish- 
able by penal servitude for one year was, be- 
fore he attained the age of 16 years, guilty 
of a robbery of 120 yen, the punishment 
of which is penal servitude for ten years 
but commutable,—the crime having been 
committed when the offender was of tender 
years—for a money payment of 30 yen. The 
commutable offence in this instance being the 
more serious of the two, its penalty is to be miti- 
gated five degrees and the prisoner sentenced to 
penal servitude for two and a half years, no 
further account being taken of the charge of 
assault. If, however, the robbery had been 
only of such a nature as would have rendered 
the offender liable to a penalty of penal servi- 
tude for 100 days, then, that for the assault 
being the heavier, is alone to be imposed and 
no account is to be taken of the commutable 
offence. 

In cases where two or more robberies or 
other form of unlawful acquisition are to- 
gether discovered, the amount acquired by the 
more serious form of robbery * is to be added 
to the amount acquired by that which is less 
so, and the offender punished either for the 
full amount that has been acquired by both 
offences according to the law of the lighter 
form of robbery, or for the amount acquired by 
the more serious form only, if the penalty there- 
for be heavier than that for the full amount under 
the lighter form. This may be best explained 
by the following illustrations:—Suppose an 
offender to be guilty of the theft of public pro- 
perty tothe value of 100 yen, the statute punish- 
ment of which is penal servitude for 7 years, 
and also of common robbery of a sum of 200 
yen. The sum obtained by the first and 
more serious form of robbery is to be added 
to that acquired by the latter and less serious, 
and the penalty for a common robbery of the 
full amount of 300 yen being that of penal 
servitude for life, and heavier therefore than 
that provided for a theft of public property to 
the value of 100 yen, it is to be inflicted on 


‘“Two Offen- 
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* i.e. By the form of robbery which involves the more serious 
penalty of the two, 
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the prisoner. In the case, however, of an 
offender guilty of embezzlement of 80 yen, 
the penalty for which is penal servitude for 5 
years, and also of common robbery of 10 yen, 
the penalty to which he would be liable for the 
full amount of 90 yen acquired by both rob- 
beries if treated according to the less severe 
form being penal servitude for 3 years, and less 
therefore than that provided for the embezzle- 
ment, punishment is to be inflicted for the 
latter only. 


ABSCONDING OFFENDERS. 


If two or more persons who have been con- 
cerned in the commission of an offence abscond, 
and one among them seizes and delivers up to 
the authorities those whose share in the guilt 
is greater than his own; or, if when all are 
equally guilty, a minority seize and deliver up 
to the authorities the remaining majority, he 
or they so doing shall receive a full pardon, 
except the offence have been that of killing or 
wounding or unlawful sexual intercourse. 
When several persons are implicated in the 

uilt of one who dies during the progress of 
his trial, the punishment of those who are 
guilty by implication only shall be reduced two 
degrees of severity, and, in all cases, where a 
pardon or mitigation is granted to an offender 
on account of his having made a voluntary 
confession, or of an Imperial act of clemency, a 
similar pardon or mitigation shall be granted 
to every person who has been implicated in 
his offence. 

When only one party to an offence absconds, 
and the remainder who are in custody declare 
the absconding offender to have been the prin- 
cipal, such declaration shall, in the absence of 
evidence to disprove it, be taken as true, and 
punishment imposed accordingly ; but should 
it, on the arrest and trial of the absconding 
culprit, afterwards appear that the first were 
in reality the principals, then the balance of 
punishment which they escaped in the first 
iustance shall be added to their previous sen- 
tences. When thie relative degrees of guilt of 
the parties to an offence where one has ab- 
sconded are clearly and incontestably proved 
at the trial of those in custody, it shall not be 
necessary to hold a new trial on the arrest of 
the abscunding culprit, but he may be at once 
sentenced on the evidence adduced in the first 
instance. 


RELATIVES CONCEALING EACH OTHER'S OFFENCES. 


New Code, _— Persons of any degree of relationship living 
‘Relations together, or down to the third degree of rela- 
pee tiouship though living apart from each other, 
each other.” Maternal grandparents, daughter’s son, fathers 
and mothers-in-law, sons-in-law, wives of 
grandsons, husband’s brothers and brother's 
wives, mutually concealing each other's offences, 
and also family retainers and servants con- 
cealing offences for their masters’ sakes 
shall not be held guilty of any crime for so 
doing, nor even for informing them of mea- 
sures that have been taken for their arrest 
and thas enabling them to conceal themselves 


Revised or escape. The same immunity shall be ex- 
Code, f a lower degree of rela- 
Sec, $2 tended to persons of a lower degre 


tionship, if dependent for their support on the 
bounty of them whose guilt they cloak, but, if 
not, they shall undergo the punishment ordi- 
narily inflicted for such offences, mitigated 
three degrees of severity. | 
The following Table shews the several degrees of Rela- 
tionship. 
Relations in the | 
first degree 


Parents, adopted parents, husband, 
child, adopted child. 

Grandparents, stepmother, uncle and 
aunt, brothers and sisters, husband's 
parents, wife, concubine, nephew, 
graudson, daughter-in-law, 
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Relations in the 
second degree 


Great-grandparents, aunt by marriage, 
husband’s nephew, cousin, half bro- 
ther, husband’s grand parents, hus- 
band’s uncles and aunts, concubine’s 
child, nephew's wife, stepfather. 


Great-great-grandparents, grand uncle 
and aunt, second cousin, husband’s 
brothers, brother’s wife, cousin’s 
cousin, maternal grandparents, ma- 
ternal uncle and aunt, wife's child 
by previous husband, brother’s 
grandchild, cousin’s son, sister's 
child, great-great-grandchild. 


Wife’s father and mother, aunt’s son, 
mother’s cousin, great-great-grand 
child, daughter’s child, son-in-law. 


Relations in the 
third degree. 


Relations in the 
fourth degree 


Relations in the 
fifth degree 


REPETITION OF OFFENCES. 


New Code, A Repetition of the offences of robbery or 
ee gambling shall involve an increase of one 
for Second degree of severity in the sentence in the 
Offences.” second instance, but in the event ofa third 


commission of robbery the amount stolen on 
the three several occasions is to be added 
together and the punishment provided by the 
law applicable to the least serious form of the 
three robberies imposed for the full amount. 
The punishment shall be imposed, however, 
according to the most serious form if it was last 
of the three instances ; as, for example, if the 
three robberies in the order of their commis- 
sion were, firstly, embezzlement of 10 yen; 
secondly, robbery with violence of 1 yen; 
thirdly, common robbery of 25 yen, the 
offender shall be punished only for a com- 
mon robbery of 30 yen, the punishment 
for which is penal servitude for 90 days; 
whereas if in the order of commission, the 
robbery with violence were the last, he shall be 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, that 
being the punishment provided for a robbery 
with violence of the above amount. The 
offence of running away from prison, either 
before or after the offender bas been sentenced 
for the crime on account of which he was in the 
first instance placed in custody, shall be punish- 
ed by the penalties provided therefor in the 
law contained in the chapter on “ Arrest,” but 
a prisoner, who having absconded before sen- 
tence had been passed on him, is, while at 
large, guilty of a second offence, shall be sen- 
tenced to the punishment provided for the 
more serious of the two offences, irrespective of 
whether it was the first or last committed, in- 
creased two degrees of severity, and if the 
offences were those of robbery, the degree of 
punishment shall be based on the total value of 
the goods stolen on both occasions. 


OFFENCES DISCOVERED AFTER THE LAPSE OF TIME. 


a roe In those instances where an offence is only 
reimin- | discovered after a period of several year 
ary Matter.” period of several years has 


elapsed since the date of its commission, the 
circumstances will be taken into consideration, 
and either an entire or partial remission of 
punishment granted. Ifthe discovery is made 
after the lapse of 10 years, a capital sentence 
(unless the original crime was that of murd- 
er) shall be mitigated to one of penal servi- 
tude for 10 years ; a sentence of penal servi- 
tude for life to one of penal servitude for 3 
years; and sentences of penal servitude for 10, 
7, or 5 years entirely remitted. Entire remis- 
sion of punishment shall also be granted for 
offences liable to any period of penal servitude 
not exceeding 3 years, if they are only dis- 
covered when five years have elapsed since 
the date of their commission, and also for of- 
ences liable to a term not exceeding 100 days, if 
only discovered after the lapse of three years, 
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CLASS III.—DEFINITIONS. 


The third class of the General Laws contains the defi- 
nitions, or explanations, of the meaning that is to be 
attached to legal terms that appear from time to time in 
the general body of the laws, and also certain Miscel- 
laneous Provisions. 


INCREASE AND MITIGATION OF THE DEGREE OF 


New Code, 
** Increase 
and Mitiga- 
tion of Pu- 
nishments.” 


Revised 
Code, 
Sec. 84. 


New Code, 
‘* Imperial 
Fay ulpage an 
Presence.” 


New Code, 
‘* Participa- 
tors.” e- 
vised Code. 
Sec. 88-89. 


PUNISHMENT. 


Increase or Mitigation of the degree of 
punishment that is provided in the law ap- 
plicable to any offence, means that the penalty 
is to be made more severe or lighter, as the 
case may be, in the mode that is illustrated in 
the following example. Where it is stated 
that a penalty of peval servitude for 80 days 
is to be incrensed one degree, it is meant that 
the penalty which is next in point of severity 
—i.e. that of penal servitude for 90 days—is 
to be inflicted. If it is stated that it is to be 
increased two degrees, then the penalty next 
but one—z.e. penal servitude for 100 days— 
and, if three degrees, then the penalty next 
but two—+z.e. penal servitude for one year— 
in point of severity is to be inflicted. If, again, 
it is stated that this penalty is to be mitigated 
one degree it is meant that that immediately 
below penal servitude for 80 days,—i.e. penal 
servitude for 70 days—is to be inflicted, and if it 
is stated that it is to be mitigated two degrees, 
then the penalty next but one below penal ser- 
vitude for 80 days—z.e. penal servitude for 60 
days—is to be inflicted. No penalty, how- 
ever, that is provided in the law applicable to 
any offence, can be increased such a number of 
degrees as would render the punishment capi- 
tal, unless the contrary is specially stated in 
the law. ‘Thus, though a sentence of penal 
servitude for 5 years increased four degrees 
ought to involve the punishment of death, this 
is not to be inflicted, but penal servitude for 
life substituted. Although, again, there are 
three forms in which the punishment of death 
may be inflicted, all are to be considered as 
being one degree of punishment, and when, 
therefore, it is stuted that a capital sentence— 
no matter in which of the three forms it was 
to have been carried out—is to be mitigated 
one degree, penal servitude for life is always to 
be inflicted. ‘The full extent required by the law 
to warrant an increase in the degree of punish- 
ment must always be clearly proved before 
such increase is permitted ;—e.g. embezzlement 
of 30 yen is punishable by penal servitude 
for one year, whereas if the sum be 40 
yen the punishment is increased one degree, 
that is to 14 years, but if the amount fall short 
of 40 yen by ever so small a fraction, the in- 
crease shall not take place. 


IMPERIAL PRIVILEGES. 
All laws relating to the Imperial privileges 


qshall extend, not only to the Emperor, but 


also to the Emperor’s father, mother, grand- 
mother and consort, aud any punishment pro- 
vided for violation of the Imperial commands 
shall, reduced one degree in severity, be in- 
flicted for violation of those of the Emperor’s 
relutives hercin mentioned. 


PARTICIPATORS. 


Those whom the laws declare to be “ Par- 
ticipators ina crime” are to suffer the legal 
punishment provided for such crime, but re. 
duced one degree in the case of capital offen- 
ces. Where the laws state that a crime is 
‘“the same as’”’ (another) the full legal punish- 
ment provided for the latter shall be inflicted. 
Where the Jaws state that an offence is to be 
considered as coming under the category of 
Jaws applicable to (e. g.) bribery the legal 
punishment shall be inflicted, but it is not to 
exceed penal servitude for 10 years; 
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where, however, a case is referred directly to 
those laws the full extent of the punishment 
must always be carried out. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND CUSTODIANS. 


New Code, 
‘* Superin- 
tendents 
and Custo- 
dians.” 


Revised 
Coie, Sec, 9. 


Responsible Superintendents are those who 
have particular departments of the Govern- 
ment under their control ; responsible custo- 
dians are those in charge of treasures, store- 
houses and the like. 


FamMiLty SERVANTS. 


“Family Servants” include all the employees 
of every degree in the households of noble, 
samurat and commoner alike. 


REsTITUTION AND FORFEITURE OF Goops. 


New Code, 
‘* Restitu- 
tion and 
Forfeiture 
of stolen 
goods. %) 


Revised 
Code, 
Sec. 51. 


Revised 
Code, 
Sec. 53. 


Revised 
Code, 
Sec. 56-58. 


Revised 
Code, 


Sec. Do. 


New Code, 
** Crimes 
differently 
described in 
the Particu- 
lar Laws.” 


In all cases of transfer of property where 
guilt attaches both tothe giver and receiver, 
in those of bribery, whether for a lawful or an 
unlawful object, and in those where a person 
is found in the possession of prohibited goods 
(e.g. opium), such property, bribes or goods, 
shall be forfeited to the Government, but 
goods which have been obtained by one per- 
son from another by such unjust means as 
violence, threats, fraud, extortion or the like, 
shall be restored to the rightful owner who 
has been so deprived of them. The proceeds 
of a robbery—no matter of what nature—that 
may be found iu the possession of the thief, or 
in that of a person to whom he has transferred 
them, or who has acquired them otherwise than 
by purchase in open market ata fair price, 
irrespective of the number of hands through 
which they may have passed since the com- 
mission of the crime, or to whom they have 
been given by the thief as gifts or in satisfac- 
tion of previous debts, shall in all cases be 
restored to the rightful owner. Any property, 
also, that a thief may be possessed of, shall, if 
he have already made away with the proceeds 
of the robbery, be devoted to reimbursing the 
person on whom the robbery was committed. 
The value of stolen property is for purposes 
of puvishment always to be estimated at its 
medium market value at the time and place of 
the robbery. 


CONTRADICTORY Laws. 


Crimes to whichthere is a law in the general 
body of the codes specially applicable shall 
always be decided according to such law, even 
though it may appear to differ from any of the 
General Laws in this division. When a crime 
to which there is a law specially applicable is in 
itself an evidence of a design to commit another 
ind more serious crime, punishment shall be— 
imposed according to the law bearing on the 
latter and not the former. If an offence is 
committed under aggravating circumstances 
of which the offender was himself ignorant at 
the time of commission, then only the punish- 
ment due in ordinary cases is to be inflicted, 
while, on the other hand, the advantage of-any 
remission of punishment provided by the 
special Jaw applicable to the offence when 
committed under extenuating circumstances, 
shall always be allowed to an offender, even 
though he may at the time have been ignorant 
of such circumstances. Examples of these two 
cases last mentioned are: A nephew striking an 
uncle from whom he has been brought up apart, 
and of whose personality he was ignorant, 
shall be punished only for an assault in ordi- 
nary cases, instead of for an assault on Family 
Seniors; while a father striking his son, though 
under the impression at the time that the son 
Was a stranger, shall not render himself liable 
to any penalty, 
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DETERMINATION OF CASES TO WHICH THERE IS NO 


New Code, 
‘* Cases to 


Law APPLICABLE. 


In case of the commission of any offence to 
which there can be found no law applicable, 


which there 
is no law 


applicable.” 


the degree of punishment that is to be inflicted 
for it is to be determined by an accurate com- 
parison of the case with others already pro- 


New Code, 


‘Destruction 


of Imple- 


ments, plants 


the legal punishment, to forfeit to the rightful 
owner any gain which he may have unlaw- 
fully acquired by his fraud or detention of the 
land. 

Inadvertent destruction or loss of Govern- 
ment property shall be treated as common 
robbery, but the punishment contained in the 


Notification 
No. 184 of 
December 
l8th, 1874. 


vided for in the laws. Such punishment must, 
however, be reported to and approved of by 
the Emperor before being carried out. When- 
ever the special circumstances attendant on the 
commission of any crime to which there is a 
law applicable seem to be of such a nature as 
to render the offender deserving of special 
clemency, mitigations may be made in the 
degree of punishment provided in the law, but 
they must not exceed five in number. 





CHAP. II. DOMESTIC LAW. 


The literal meaning of the term in the original which 


and fruit.” Jaw relating thereto shall be reduced three 
degrees in severity. No penalty shall attach 
to the inadvertent destruction of private pro- 
perty, unless that of standing crops caused by 
Revised 


animals, in which case the persons responsible 
for the custody of said animals carelessly 
let loose, shall be punished for Pecuniary 
Malversation to the extent of the value of the 
property that has been so destroyed. In all 
these cases full restitution of the value of the 
property destroyed must be made to the owner, 
whether the Government or a private indi- 
vidual. : 

Unauthorised removal of flood gates or dams, 


Code, Sec. 
110. 


Revised 


I have translated ‘ Domestic’ is ‘House and Marriage,’ 
and the laws contained in this chapter consist for the most 
part of a very short selection from the three first books of 
the Fiscal and from the second book of the Ritual Laws 
in the Tsing code, respectively, entitled ‘Enrolment of 
the People,’ ‘Lands ana Tenements,’ ‘Marriage,’ and 
‘ Miscellaneous Observances.’ They are comprised in eleven 
sections of the New Code, and, thirteen chapters of the 
Revised Code, and in summarizing them I shall classify 
them according to the above headings. 


LANDS AND TENEMENTS. 

The offences treated of in the laws thus hcaded are 
of three kinds: (a) Unfair levy or assessment, or wilful 
evasion of payment of the land tax: (6) Fraudulent 
mortgage or disposal of lands: (c) Injuries to crops, ete. ; 
and the following are the punishments respectively 
provided for them. 

New Code, Unfair levy or assessment of the land tax on 
: jakastrigt the part of officials of any- grade, penal servi- 
. tude for 50 days or, if the offence bas been com- 


se mitted for a bribe, such heavier punishment 
as the amount of the bribe, if treated as goods 
acquired by common robbery would involve. 

New Code, Misrepresentation of the value of land with a 


“Fraudulent 


view toevade payment ofthe land tax and 
concealment 


or breaking of river embankments shall be 


Code, Sec. 
1 


punished according to circumstances either 
ns a grave or trivial Impropriety, under the 
law relating to Improprieties that is contained 
in the chapter on Miscellaneous Offences. 


ENROLMENT OF THE PEOPLE. 


The laws comprised under this head also relate to three 
classes of offences, namcly, those connected with Inheri- 
tance and Succession, Wanton Disposal of Family Proper- 
ty, and Absconding. The offences described in them with 
their penalties are as follows :— 


New Code, Discarding without due reason the son of 
Violation 


of Law of % Wife in favour of that of a concubine, penal 
Inheritance.” servitude for 90 days, the rightful heir to 
be reinstated. 
Discarding an adopted son, unless in favour 
of a natural child born after the adoption had 
taken place, penal servitude for 2 years. 


of produce 
of land.” 


Revised 
Code, Sec. 
109. 


defraud the Government, penal servitude for 
30 days, for any extent up to five sé so mis- 
represented, one degree of severity being 
added to this punishment for every additional 
five se, until the maximum penalty, that of 
penal servitude for 100 days is reached. The 
Jand so misrepresented is to be confiscated, 
und any arrears, of which payment had been 
evaded prior to the discovery of the offence, 
are to be collected from the offender. 

Tampering with the official Land Register, 
penal servitude for 14 years, with a similar 
reservation to that iu the first instance in case 
the offence is committed for a bribe. 


New Code, Fraudulent disposal in any way or acquisi- 
or tiae A tion of the lands or tenements of another, 
and Tene. Mortgaging a second time land or tenements 
ments.” that have been already pledged to the full 
New Code, extent of their value, re-selling any that have 
“Second = already been disposed of, or wilful destruction 
ahi 5 6 OF ~6of agricultural implements, growing trees, 
and Tene. Plants or vegetables, shall be treated as com- 
ments.”” mon robbery and punished accordingly in 
New Code, proportion to the amount that has been 
‘“Destruc- acquired by such fraudulent mortgage, or 
ae re-sale, or to the value of the articles destroyed, 
aes or ~~ the: punishment being, however, limited in the 
truit.” case of the offence first mentioned to penal 


New Code, 
‘*Necond 


Mortgage or 
sale of Lands | 
and Tene- 30 days. 


mente, Tf 


servitude for 10 years, and in all cases 
to be increased one degree in severity if the 
offence be committed against the Government. 

Refusal to return land mortgaged on the 
mortgagors tendering payment of the bond in 
full at the proper date, penal servitude for 
In the both this and the previous 
guses the offender is, in addition to undergoing 


Google 


Revised Abandoning a natural or adopted child, 
ea Sec. penal servitude for 100 days, a step-child, pe- 
nal servitude for year, and a child, adopted 
Revised = for the sake of the money thereby obtained, 
Ne Sec. penal servitude for 10 years. 
Revised — Procuring or assisting in any way to pro- 
ve i See. eure abortion, penal servitude for 100 days. 
. In none of these offences shall the offender, if 
a female, be allowed to commute the punish-. 
ment of penal servitude by the payment of a 
fine. 
New Code, = Wanton disposal or consumption of the pro- 
cpm _perty ofa parent by a son, of that of an elder 
Sion: ak si by a younger brother, or of that of any mem- 
perty by son ber of a family by a junior member thereof or 
or younger by a servant, or of that of the superintendent 
brother.” — of any religious community—male or female 
a g —by the members thereof, penal servitude for 
115,’ : 10 days for each yen’e worth of property so 
Revised disposed of, the maximum punishment being, 
Code, however, limited to penal servitude for 100 
Sec. 115 days. 
New Code, Absconding from the place of registration, 
‘‘Abscond- penal servitude for 80 days, but this punish- 
mo 1 ment may be commuted if the offender return 
Cole. _—sund give himself up to the authorities within 
Sec. 117. two years. On every repetition of the offence 
after the second, an increase of one degree of 
severity is to be made, until the maximum 
penalty of penal servitude for 1 year is reach- 
ed. Increases in the degree of severity shall 
also be made if the offender be a samurar 
(when he shall be degraded) or if he absconds 
New Code, to foreign countries. Domestic servants of 
“‘Absconding any description absconding from their master’s 
ee mest- employment shall be punished by penal ser- 


vitude for 30 days. 
MARRIAGE AND MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVANCES. 


The offences punishable by the laws com- 
prised under the remaining two headings of 
this section are—in respect to marriage— 
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New Code, 


v Co ejection of a son-in-law without due reason 
‘* Ejection of 


al and giving danghter in marriage to a second 
-1n-1aW : 

sit aearrise husband, penal servitude for 90 days, the 

of daughter.” second husband being considered a participator 

in the crime if aware of the unjust ejection of 


Now Code, the first; engaging in marriage during the 
** Conceal- period of mourning for parents or grandparents, 
pret tie. penal servitude for 100 days ; and—in the 
rents or hus- case of miscellaneous ritual observances—con- 
band.” cealment of the death of parents or husband 


and uot going into mourning, penal servitude 
for 1 year, and falsely reporting the death of 
parents or grandparents, penal servitude for 
100 days. 


(To be continued.) 





ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

A regular meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, on Wed- 
nesday the 14th instant, Sir Harry S. Parkes, the President 
of the Society, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting held at Tokid on 
the 28th February having been, upon motion duly made 
and seconded, taken as read, tho Secretary announced that 
he had received from Dr. Geerts two copies of his pamphlet 
on “The Mineral Waters of Japan.” Dr. Stuart Eldridge then 
read his paper ‘Notes on the Crania of the Bootans of For- 
mosa,” illustrating it with specimens and also with a series 
of diagrams on a screen, by aid of a large magic lantern. 

The President remarked that Dr. Eldridge’s paper possessed 
peculiar interest on account of the novelty of the subject, 
which related not only to the Bootans but to all the aborig- 
ines of Furmosa. Of these there are two divisions—those 
who have been brought under the influence of Chinese 
civilization, and those who are still in a savage condition. 
The Bootans form one of a cluster of eighteen small tribes 
—if tribes they should be called—belonging to the latter 
division and occupying the oxtreme south of Formosa. Cra- 
niology will be of material assistance in determining froin 
whence the Formosan aborigines came, and Dr. Eldridge, 
he believed, was the first contributor of evidence of that 
nature. Language was of course another important guide, 
and the researches yet made into the dialects of the For- 
mosa aborigines revealed an intimate connection with the 
Malayan language. The civilized aborigines are faust losing 
their own language and are replacing it by Chinese. En- 
quiry into the languages of the savago tribes is in its in- 
fancy, but Mr. Bullock and Mr. Steere agree in tracing a 
distinct affinity to the Malay, while Mr. Thomson believes 
that they not only resemble the Malay but also the lan- 
guages of the Phillipines, New Guinea and New Zealand. 
There is a considerable difference in the dialects of thie 
uncivilized aborigines, but Mr. Steere remarks that they all 
observe the same custom of tattooing some part of their 
body aud of cutting off and preserving the heads of their 
enemies. 

The President felt that the Society was much obliged to 
Dr. Eldridge for his paper, and he hoped that he would 
accept the thanks of the meeting fur the trouble he had 
tuken to explain the subject by means of his interesting 
diugrains. 

The meeting then separated. 





A new and original idea has been started in London ; we do not 
say that it has been put in practice. It is that of a conversational 
ménu at dinner-parties. ‘! A list of subjects ‘to be discussed is 
presented to each of the guests,” says 7'ruth, ‘so that the ingre- 
‘‘dients of the feast of reason and the flow of soul are as clearly 
‘*dletined as the number of enfrécs and entremets composing the 
‘‘material banquet. The results of such an arrangement must 
‘depend on whether general conversation is insisted upon, or 
“whether the dinner-party is formed as usual of many pairs, who 
“ carry on a conversational duel under cover of the prevailing buzz. 
‘In the latter case the programme would probably soon be 
‘exhausted, if regard were paid to Lord Chestertield’s advice on 
“the appearance of a difference of opinion, to bow and change the 
‘conversation ; in the former the plan would surely minister to 
‘the apotheosis of some bore.””. We only wonder that a move is 
not made to keep a Spelling-bee goiny all dinner-time. It could 
scarcely be less irksome than a conversation by rote and rule,— 
Shanghai Courier. 
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THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 





A meeting of residents was called by of the Committee ap- 
pointed, in the Grand Hotel on the evening of the the 13th instant, 
upwards of sixty gentlemen being present. 

Dr. Eldridge proposed that, Mr. Dodds should take the chair ; 
Mr. Dodds declined with thanks and Mr. Litchfield was then elect- 
ed Chairman, and Mr. S. D. Hepburn was requested to act as 
secretary for the occasion. 

The Chairman stated the business of the meeting, which was to 
hear the report of the Committee appointed at the meeting held 
last week. 

General Van Buren said he had been requested by the Commit- 
tee to lay before the mecting a report of such proceedings as they 
have held. He bimself had received a visit from the Gonrei of 
Kanagawa, who expressed his disapprobation of the movement. 
He then wrote the following note to the rest of the Committee. 

Yokohama, March 8, 1877. 


GENTLEMEN, —This A. M. I was waited upon by Mr. Nomura 
Yasushi, Governor of Kanagawa, who warmly urged me to abandon 
the project of forming a Military Company as proposed, saying 
that he was confident such an organization would create bad feel- 
ing among the Japanese people, and be viewed with a great disfavor 
by the Government. 

He was referred to the removal of the Foreign troops and spoke 
of the universal satisfaction produced by such removal, and said he 
should greatly regret to see any misunderstanding or jealousy 
now created by a movement of the character indicated. 

J assured him that our purpose was recreation and military ex- 
ercise, to which he re lied that he did not doubt my assurances, 
but the people could not well be apprized that such was its only 
purpose, and he again strongly urged me to use my influence to 
prevent the organization. 

I told him that of course if the matter was viewed by his Go- 
vernment and people in the light represented by him, it would not 
become me, especially while occupying an official position, to per- 
severe in forwarding the movement, and that I would lay his 
statements before the Committee, 


I am Gentleman, 
Very respectfully yours, 
TxHos. B. VAN BUREN. 

To Messrs. Keswick, Kraetzer, Zappe, Eldridge, Brewer, and 
Geoghegan, Committee on organization of proposed Military 
Company. ‘ 

Thereupon the committee met, and after some discussion took 

this action :— 

At a meeting of the Committee appointed by the Meeting of 
Citizens, called to consult as to the ar of forming a Military 
Organization for recreation and drill, &c., beld at the Yokohama 
United Club (all the members present), on the 9th March instant, 
a& communication from General Van Buren to the Committee 
detailing a conversation held by him with the Gonrei of Kana- 
gawa, in which the latter expressed his wishes that the project 
might be abandoned, was taken into consideration. The collowite 
resnintion was proposed by Mr. Kraetzer:— 

* That another meeting of the Community be called for Tuesday 
the 13th instant at 5 o’clock p.m. at the Grand Hotel, and at that 


time this Committee tenders its resignation, with a statement of 
the reasons for so doing. 


The General thought that what he had already stated would be 
sufficient exposition of the reasons the Committee had for wishing 
to retire, but he desired to say afew more words. During the 
conversation with the Gonreit he (General Van Buren) reminded him 
of the recent notification issued by the Japanese, warning for- 
eign residents not to be alarmed when the fire-bell was rung to 
call out the police force in sudden emergency. If this was not a 
proof that our safety was likely to be endangered through the civil 
troubles in the land, the speaker hardly knew what would be. 
When the natives themselves took such protective steps, foreigners 
could hardly help noticing them. The (onrei, in answer to this, 
said that at the time this notification was rather out of place ; it 
had, however, been long before resolved upon and had no relation 
whatever to the present troubles, and was merely a police mat- 
ter. This was apart from the supposition that the settlement is in 
any danger ; that it was so no one imagined. The speaker then re- 
marked that the action taken by the four Consuls on the Committee 
could not be yainsayed ; their official capacities interfere with that 
free fulfilment of the duties imposed upon them in getting up this 
organization. 

With regard to thearticlein one of the evening newspapers, he, (the 
speaker) thonght it right to say hedid not yuite concur with the re- 
marks male. Hedid net profess to be well up in British law, but be 
could not feel persuade | thatitin any way prevented British sub- 
jects entering into any military organisation. He did not think 
the statute, if there were any such, referred to subjects residing 
here, but only reached those in the mother country itself. 

The position taken by the Japanese authorities appeared to be 
altogether an unwise onc; it wasa pity they should bave taken 
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it. A tennis club, two race clubs, a cricket club, a Swiss |stry to go eomewhat minutely into the facta of the case. 
rifle club and many other like associations existed here, | cused is a British eubject. 


yet who could say that the foundations of the Imperial Govern- 
ment were in any ways affected thereby? He apprehended 
that if at any time 200 of our citizens were to form into a company 
and pass in array through the streets towards the paraie ground, 
it would cause no more consternation amongst the people 
than the witnessing of any other of our amusements being 
carried on. (Applause.) It was stated in an evening paper leader 
that whichever side in the present conflict might be victorious, the 
foreigners resident in Japan were very safe, and that if they were 
not, an armed body like that proposed to be formed could do no 
good. The first of these statements was rather doubtful; 
with the second, every one must of course agree. In every 
one’s experience of civil warfare, and in any sudden cala- 
mity, there were found to exist a certain class of camp-followers, 
or pilferers, whose living was made by taking possession of other 
peoples’ property whilst the owners had nd time to attend to it, 
and of how great service might the corps be in bringing about 
the suppression or extirpation of these gentry? Such were his 
personal opinions. There was nothing in the movement to alarm the 
Japanese ; he was greatly mistaken of any such idea had been 
present in the minds of any present at the last meeting. Had the 
officials left it alone, the orgainzation might bave been a success 
and might have prospered ; what it might be now could not tell ; 
he washed his hands of it. The action of the Committee had been 
such as had described, and must meet with the approval of the 
meeting. 

He would put the following resolution to the meeting: 


Resolved—That the purpose of the proposed organization should 
be military exercise, recreation and rifle practice, and to be 
called out for the maintenance of order in case of any public 
calamity, such as a great fire, etc. 


The Chairman then spoke a few words in approval of the Com- 
mittee’s actions in the matter and thought it would be a great pity 
were the movement to fall through on account of their retirement, 
orany interference on the part of the Japanese. The very idea 
of this interference should stir up the souls of every man and act 
as an incentive to the furtherance of this object. The Gonrei of 
Kanagawa was most likely acting on his own account, and without 
instructions from head-quarters. The Chairman knew of nothing 
in the British law hindering British subjects from bearing arms 
and doing with them what they liked. The Chairman called 
upon the other residents present to give their opinion. 

General Van Buren remarked he thought it not inappropriate to 
state that the British Chief Justice in the East was a member of 
the volunteer corps in Shanghai. 

Mr. Marks proposed that a volunteer corps should be formed in 
Yokohama. Mr. Drummond Anderson seconded, and the motion 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Cobden proposed that the following gentlemen be elected as 
a committee : Dr. Eldridge, Messrs. Litchtield, Brewer, Gioeghegan, 
Mottu, Evers, and Dames. Mr. Drummond Anderson seconded 
the proposal, which was carried. 

Dr. Eldridge proposed that it should be left in the power of the 
Committee to elect another member in the event of any vacancy 
in their number, without reference to a general meeting. This 
motion was carried, Mr. Newberry seconding it. 

This concluded the business, and after a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman the meeting separated. 





Law & WPolice. 


IN H. B. Ms COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. Wiixrnson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Saturday, March 10tl, 1877. 

Ree@ina v. EvizaBstH ScaRFIELD. 


The accused is a British subject, and was charged with concealing 
the birth of her child. She wne a servant of a passenger on board 
the American barque Annie W. Weston. The offence wus committed 
on the morning of the 12th of February lust, when the vessel wae in 
Yedo Bay, inside a line drawn hetween the two Points of Sugami and 
Susaki which form the entrance of the Bay. The case was tried 
summarily under the provisions of Section 70 of the Chinn and 
Japan Order in Council 1865. The Counsel for the accused in his 
defence objected to the jurisdiction of the Court, and the question 
was whether it was competent for a British Court to deal with the 
accused. 


The Court held that it was competent to do so. 
Jadgment was delivered us follows :— 


In this case the accused is charged with the offence of endeavouring 
to conceal the birth of her child on the 12th of lust month. ‘That 
the offence was committed i< proved, but on account of the question 
of jurisdiction raised by the Oounsel for the defence, it is neces- 
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The 
At the time the offence was com- 
mitted she was on board an American merchant ship. She was 


|not one of the crew of that ship, but was engaged in Cardiff as 


nw servant of the master’s wife, who was passenger on board. 
When the offence is charged us having been committed, the vessel 
was ona voyage from Cardiff to this port; she arrived in this port 
on the evening of the sume day. ‘Ihe question of her exact position 
atthe time will be referred to hereafter, ‘Lhe fact that the accused 
was delivered of a child that day is proved by her own confession, 
by the evidence of Dr Wheelcr who made a medical examination 
of her, and by the evidence of the master and his wife who wit- 
nessed in her cabin traces of n recent. delivery. The time at which 
she was delivered is proved to have been five o’clock that morning; 
this is proved by her own statement that such was the time, corrobo- 
rated by the evidence of Dr Wheeler, who saw her on the evening of 
that day and who is able to sny that she was delivered within twenty- 
four hours at most from the time he saw her. The secret disposition 
charged in the summons is the onsting of the body into the sea. 
That it wus onst into the sea is proved by the accused's own state- 
ment, corroborated by the evidence of the master as to marks of 
blood on the cabin window, and there being no child in the cabin 
when he visited it with his wife. I find as a fact that the child was 
dea:| when the body was so cast into the sea. The evidence on this 
point is the positive statement of the woman, which is corruborated 
by the evidence of the master’s wife who did not hear the child ery, 
although her cabin was *o close that she -would probably have 
heard such a cry. The time ut which the body was cast 
into the sea, I find asa fuct to have been between five 
and half-pust five that morning. ‘The accused stated to 
the ductor thut she kept the child until 8 o’olock, but the child had 
disappeared before that hour. The body seems to have been passed 
through the cabin window, and from that window it would seein 
that it could only be passed into the sex by some person standin 

outside the window between it and the rail, except when the vesse 
was lying over on tho port tack, when anythng thrown out would 
fall into the sea. The vessel was in this position between five 
and half-pnst five, and taking all the circumstances into account 
I find that the body was thrown out between those two points 
of time. That the object of so casting the body into the sea 
was to endearour to conceal the birth of the child is clearly 
proven. 


Now I find upon the evidence of the pilot that st four o’clook 
that morning the ship was in Yedo Bay, inside a line drawn from 
Cape Sagami to Cape Susaki, and that from that hour until ber ar- 
rival in Yokohama she was not at any time outside that line. At 
half-past four she was about two miles and & half inside that line ; at 
five o’clock she was right abreast of Kaneda Bay, still further inside 
that line. At half paat five she was over to the eastward—purallel 
to her position at five—no furtherin. Yedo Bay is completely 
enclosed by the Jand except at the entrance. The points which form 
the entrance to Yedo Bay are Cape Sagami and Cape Susaki. 
Cape Sngami is the weetern head and Cape Susaki the eaat- 
ern. Sugami point is about twenty miles from Yokohama 
anchorage —Susaki point about twenty eight miles. The entrance to, 
the Bay isabout nine miles ucross from Sagami Point to Susaki Point. 
One can see acroes from point to point if on the land) Ifin a ship 
on one side one can see the sails of a ship on the other side, but not 
her hull. From one side one can see the land on the other side. 


Upon these facts the question is raised whether this Court has 
jurisdiction over the offence. 


Tt may be taken for granted that if the vessel at the time this of- 
fence was committed had been on the high seas, this Court would 
not have had any cognizance of the offence. The accused to all intents 
and purposes would have been on American soil, and although—the 
accused beiny a British subject—it is competent for the Parliament 
of Great Britain to legislate for such offences, so ns to render them 
cognizable by British Courts, wherever committed, it hus not done 
so; and the English Courts of Common Law would therefore have 
no jurisdiction. But a difference has always been made in the case 
of a vessel coming within the waters of another State. The vessel 
una all on board of her are then considered tu be subject to the law 
of the country in whose waters she is, and in the absence of Treaty 
it is competent for the country in whose waters she is to exercise 
juvisdiction over her and allon board. Some countries decline to do 
so, but in the absence of Treaty it is conceded that they have the 
right to do so, and the question arises—what are the waters within 
which such jurisdiction will be exercised ? 


Whealon says (‘International Law,” Pt. 2, c. 1V, 8. 6) :— 
‘The mnritime territory of every State extends to the ports, 
‘Sharbours, bays, mouths of rivere, and adjacent parts of the sen 
‘Sinclosed by hendlands, belonging to the same State. The general 
‘usage of nations superndds to this extent of territorial jurisdiction 
‘Ca distance of a marine league, or as far as a cannon-shot will reach 
“from the shore, along ull the coast of the State. Within these 
‘‘ limits, its rights of property and territurial jurisdiction are absolute, 
‘© and exclude those of evory other nation.” 


I regret, in dealing with this question, that I have not the 
benefit of the complete judgment of the Lord Chief Justice in the 
recent case of the Franconia. From the portions of it, however, 
which are given in the Afail newspaper, I am satisfied that it in no 
way affects the question of jurisdiction over vessels in the ‘‘ ports, 
“harbours, mout!s of rivers and adjacent parts of the sea inclosed by 
“headlands,” referred to by Wheaton: that it only refers to the 
waters of the open sea which wash the shora to the extent of a 
marine league from the coast, with regard to which the judgment, 
as Lundorstand it, is that while Great Britain has an undoubted 
right by legislation to give jurisdiction to her courts over foreigners 
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on board foreign vessels at that distance from the coast, she has not 
done so, and such Courts have no such jurisdiction at Common Law. 


With regard, however, to enclosed waters, that judgment, it 
appears to me, leaves the Jaw as it was. Now, asto the right of 
a nation to exercise jurisdiction over vessels coming within such 

races, Sir R. Phillimore (“ International Law.” Part IIT, ec. 

IT., 8. CC.,) says: “Great Brituin has immemorially claimed 
‘and exercised exclusive property and jurisdiction over the buys 
“or portions of sea cut off by lines drawn from one promontory 
“to another, und called ‘the King’s Chambers;’”’ afd the claims 
of the United States, as stated by Mr Chance:lor Kent, cited in 
the following section, are, as regards the places of jurisdiction, no 
less extensive. The question then ia, what jurisdiction within 
such places has been actually exercised by English Courts? Upon 
this subject there ie the following pussnge in Russell on Crimes, 
and Misdemeanors’ (vol. I, p. 153): “ It is clear that upon tho 
** open sen-shore the Common Law and the Admiralty have alternate 
“ jurisdiction between high and low water-mark ; Lut it is sometimes ; 
“ matter of difficulty to fix the line of demarcntion between the county 
“and the high sea in harbours, or below the bridges in grent rivers. 
“ The question is often more a matter of fact than of law, and deter- 
“ minable by local evidence; but some general rules upon the point 
“ are collected by Mr Enst. He says, that ‘in yeneral it is said that 
“such parts of the rivera, arins, or crecks are deemed to be within 
“the bodies uf counties where persons can see from one side to the 
“¢ other. Lord Hale, in hia treatise De jure maris, suys that the 
“arm or branch of the sea which lies within the fuwces terra, 
‘*¢where a man may reasonably discern between shore aid shore, 
**is, or at least rany be, within the body of » county. Hawkins, 
“however, considers the line more accurately confined, by other 
“* authorities, to such parts of the sen where a man, si:anding on 
“the one side of the land, may see what is done on the other. 
* ¢ And the reason assigned by Lord Coke in the Admiralty case in 
“* support of the county coroners’ jurisdiction, wlere a man is killed 
“*in such places, because that the counly may well know it, sees 
“rather to support the more limited construction, But at. least, 
“where there is any doubt, the jurisdiction of the Common Law 
*** ought to be preferred.’ ” 


Subsequent cases appear to have decided that in such places, the 
Admiralty and the Common Liw Courts have concurrent jurisidic- 
tion. But however that may be, the case of R. v, Cunningham 
(28 L. J., M. C., 66) decided in 1859, is nn authority for the exercise 
of jurisdiction by the Common Law Cuurts in any of the places 
above referred to. That was the cuse of a felony committed by 
American citizens inan American ship in the Bristol Channel. They 
were tried at the Assizes forthe county of Glamorgan nud convicted; 
and, upon a case reserved for the consideration of the Cuurt of Crown 
Cases Reserved, it was held that the conviction was good. In 
view of the terms of the judgment, it is only necessary to say 
that the spot in question was in the Bristol Channel between 
the Glamorganshire and Somersetshire consts inside of two islands 
which had always been considered part of the parish of Cardiff, 
and about ten miles or more from the opposite shore o! Somerset- 
shire. That from the place where the ship was, people on board 
could see the coast of Somersetshire onn clear day. In delivering 
the judgment of the Court, the Lord Chief Justice (Cockburn) 
says :— 


** In this case wo are of opinion that the conviction is right. The 
“only question with which it becomes necessary for us to deul is, 
“whether the part of the sea on which the vessel was ut the time 
“when the offence was committed forms part of the body of the 
* county of Glamorgan; and we are of opinion that it does. The sea 
“in question is part of the Bristol Channel, both shores of which 
‘* form part of England and Wales, of tle county of Somerset on the 
“‘ one side, and the county of Glamorgan on the other. We are of 
“opinion that, looking at the local situation of this sea, it must be 
“ taken to belong to the counties respectively by the shores of which 
“it is bounded ; and the fuct of the Hols, between which and the 
“ shore of the county of Glumorgan, the place in question is situated 
“having been always treated as part of the parish of Cardiff and us 
“part of the county of Glamorgan. is a strong illustration of the 
“ principle on which we proceed—namely, that the whole of thisinland 
“sea between the counties of Somerset and Glamorgan is to be con- 
*‘ sidered as within the counties by the shores of which its several 
** parts are respectively bounded. Weare, therefore, of opinion that 
“the place in question is within the body of the county of Glamor- 
¢¢ gan.” 

Now in the present case there was no evidence as to any part of 
Yedo Bay being treated as belonging to any province or district on 
shore, but I understand the reference in the judgment to the place 
being treated as the parish of Cardiff to have been made, as there 
stated, by way of illuetration and for no other purpose. ‘The principle 
of the judgment would be the same if no evidence had been given on 
that point. The principle is that the Bristol Channel between the 
two counties formed part of the counties on either side, and there- 
fore of course that it formed part of the realm. That principle is 
not at all shaken by the subsequent case of R. v. Anderson (L.R., 1, 
C. C. R., 161.) which was the case of an American citizen serving on 
board a British ship causing the death of another American citizen 
serving on board the same ship, under circumstances amounting to 
manslaughter, while the ship was in the river Garronne within 
French territory. The Court of Crown Cases Roserved held that the 
ship was within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty and that the offence 
was triable in England, but all the judges in giving their decision 
admitted that the French Courts might have exercised jurisdiction if 
they had thought fit. 


The situation of the place in which the ship was in the present cnse 
would, I consider, have brought the offence within the principle of &, 
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n Cunningham if the land surrounding the bay were British soil. The 
ense of the United States 7. Wiltherger, it appears to me shows that 
the United States Law is the same. f-ralthouvh the law as laid down 
in that case appears to have been altered by Act of Congress, such 
alteration is only so faras to give jurisdiction to American Circuit 
Court: over American ships in foreign tidal rivers, and not to take 
away the jurisdiction of State Courts over all ships in the tidal rivers 
within such State (Kent's Commentaries, 363). 

Such being the law in England and the United States, we have to 
consider what is the law when the case happens in Japan. By 
International Law as recognized by Greut Britain and the United 
Stntes, Japan would, in the absence of the Treaty, have cognizance of 
the offence, The question then is, what is the effect of the Treaties 
whioh ehe haus made with Grent Brituin and the United States. The 
words of the Treaty with the United States (of the 29th July 1858) 
are: “ Americans committing offenees against Japanese shall be 
“tried in American Consular Courts, and when found guilty shall 
* be punished according to American Law.” In the Treaty with 
Great Britain (of the 26th of August 1858) the provision made is. 
“ British subjects who muy commit any crime against Japanese 
subjects or the subjects or citizens of any other country shall be 
“tried and punished by the Ouneul, or other public functionary au- 
“ thorised thereto, according to the laws of Great Brituin.” The effect 
of thease Trenty stipulations and their interpretation as evidenced 
by usage, is that Japan hins left to the two countries complete 
criminal jurisdiction over their subjects and citizens. She lias re- 
tained no part of that jurisdiction herself. The only yuestion is 
how much ling she given to euch. Now, befure the Treaties Japan 
would have had the same jurisdiction over an offence committed 
by a British subject in an American ship in her waters as she would 
have over an offence committed by a British subject on land. It is 
impossible to bring any evidence as to the nctual exercise of juriee 
diction, for there wus no foreign intercourse before the ‘Treaty 
upon which nny such case could arize. Ina Treaty then, granting 
jurisdiction over British subjects in general terms—for the treaty 
does not say anything nbout the place of the commission of offences 
—it appears to me that itis to be inferred thut she gave jurisdiction 
over offences us well when committed in her territorial waters as when 
committed on lund, and that Great Britain has now all the jurisdic- 
tion over offences committed by British subjects that, were it not for 
the Treuty, Japan herself would have had. This does not in 
the least derogute from the jurisdicti.1 which the United States 
would have over the offence ns being committed on board an 
American ship. she jurisdiction of the United States over such 
an offence is unquestioned and unquestionable. Just as in 
R. v. Anderaon, Knglish Courts exercised jurisdiction over Ameri- 
cans for offences committed ina British ship within French ter ritory 
while admitting that the French Courts could also have have 
exercised jurisdiction, 80 the American Courts could exercise 
jurisdiction over British subjects for offences committed in American 
ships in Japanese waters without denying that British Courts (taking 
by Treaty the place of Jupunese Courts) might also exercise jurisdic- 
tion. There is here no question of dispute between the British 
Courts and the American Courts. The charge was Iaid in this 
Court through the United States Consul-General, and T have the 
satisfuction of knowing that my colleague entirely concurs in the 
view which I now take of our respective jurisdictions. 

Japun having, according to the view I have taken, conferred 
jurisdiction in this case upon Great Britain, the question is has it 
been conferred upon this Court? and I think it undoubtedly has. 
By section 64 of the Order in Council 1865, it is provided that every 
Court may cnuse to be apprehended und brought before it any 
British subject being within the district of the Court and charged 
with having committed a crime or offence in China or in Japan, and 
may deal with the uccused according to the jurisdiction of the Court 
and in comformity with tie provisions of this Order. According to 
the view I have already expressed us to the position of the ship, 
I am of opinion that the offence was committed in Japan. The 
question does not arise whether the offence was committed within 
or without the district of this Court, for, by section 65 of the Order 
in Council, the Court has jurisdiction to try in either case. 





Upon delivery of the above judgment the accused was sentenced 
to imprisonment for one calendar month in Her Majesty's Consular 
jail. 





Wednesday, 14th March, 1877. 
Konpo Hikoremon & HakII Nero vs, J. E. Canter. 

The parties appenred in person. 

The defendant stated that he had been this morning to the Kencho 
thence to the Swibansho, and back nguin to the Kencho, but did not 
see Kobayashi Hidetaro. 

Mr J. C. Hull mentioned that a Japanese policeman had been 
sent by the Kencho to Kobayashi’s house, but he was not to be found, 
and that the police had orders to heep a strict look-out for him. 

Shimidzu Momuke, a Japanese lawyer, warned to speak the 
truth, suid ; 1 was asked on the 4th November by Kondo and Haku 
to go to Mr Cnrter’s house to act as interpreter. Kondo there told 
Ine to ask Mer Carter te fulfil his contract, but Mr Carter said that 
hKobayashiand another Japanese ought to be present, and unless they 
were le could not pay any money, us they had a document to return 
to him. 

Cross-examined by defendant :—You ashed me to tell the Japanese 
to bring the document. Inever went to your house afterwards. 


Defendant suggested that the case be adjourned until Kobayashi 
be found. 


Case adjourned to 10 a.m, on the 27th inst. 
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IN THE TU. 8S. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 


Before Gen. T. B. Van Buren, Consul-General. 
Wednesday, March 14th, 1877. 
E. B. Watson vs. Watsn, Hartt & Co. 


This was a case in which plaintiff sued defendant for $16,000 
for having delivered a quantity of bags inleior to the quality 
they were represented to be. 


Mr Dickins appeared for plaintiff, Mr Ness for defendants. 


Mr Dickins said that this was a case which he should have 
liked to have settled out of Court. He was sorry it had come 
into Court and could not understand why defendants had allowed 
it to du so. It was unnecessary to go at any great length into 
the circumstances of the case as there were no assessors; but it 
might be well to atute them briefly. Mr Dickins then proceeded 
to do so. In the plending, by a alip of the pen, 8,500 bags had 
been mentioned instead of 28,500. Defendants admitted that the 
contract was concluded by the letter of the 11th Iebruary, 1876. 
They denied that the bags were not said to be fit for pacning rice. 
They alleged that they were merely agents of other parties and 
could not he sued in the matter. This is nothing, for until they 
disclosed their agents they were liable to suite. The samples, 
they say, were not shown as samples of the whole of the goods. 
To show the case clear!y, Mr Dickins called upon plaintiff to give 
his evidence. 


E. B. Watson sworn: —I carry on business as a merchant at No: 
22, Yokohama. ‘This is a copy of my letter to Messrs. Walsh, Hall 
& Co. of 11th February, 1876 (produced and read). That is the 
note from Mr Walsh of Sth February referred to iu this letter (pro- 
duced and read). ‘That, also, is from Mr Walsh to me (produced and 
read) with regard to the letter of the llth February. Ou or about the 
middle of January, 1876, negotiations for the purchase of these bags 
were commenced. At thattime I was overwhelmed with work in 
my office and at my request Mr Wilkin understook the whole of 
the transaction from first to lust. Occasionally I met Mr Walsh 
and Mr Gay, but at no time did I interfere in the matter but 
left it in thehands of Mr Wilkin. At the time of purchase I was 
not in need of bags living sufficient to meet all my immediate 
wants; I therefore considered I was doing thei friendly offices 
when I purchnsed the bags from Walsh, Hall& Co. In the firet 
arrangement I stipulated that I should have the option of taking 
delivery within three months. I was disinclined to purchase at 
that time because I could import direct from the manufacturers in Cal- 
cutta on terms cheaper that those of Messrs Walsh, Hall & Co. The 
first price mentioned was about 19 cents each bag all round. 
This proposal was never fur one moment entertained. At that 
time owing to silver being of low price in India, bags could be 
laid down here at 12! centseach, equally good bags for my pur- 
pose. I have since improved them at that price. In the rice 
tide it is important that all bags in one shipment should be the 
eame. After considerable hageling as to the price, I agreed to 
take them over through Mr Wilkin at a rate slightly over the 
price at which I could have imported them from Dundee or Cal- 
cutta. About 120.010 were in Yokohama, the balance in Kobe, 
in all 350,000. Defendants promised to bring the bays from: Kobe 
within 3 mouths should I desire it. Before sanctioning Mr Wilkin 
to cloae that arrangement, defendants furnished me with a list of 
the prime cost of all their bags. In that list it is distinctly stated 
there were 28,000 second-hand bags, of which a special sample 
was furnished = Other sumples of the balance of the bigs were 
furnished at the same time. The = first arrangement was 
subsequently altercd, and it was agreed by Mr Wilkin and ratified 
in my letter of the 11th February that the bags should be tuken over 
on the terms stated in that letter. Before this letter was written the 
samples had been carefully examined by Mr Wilkin and myself 
together; and samples of the 28,600 second-hand bags were un- 
deninbly second-hand, but of excellent quality. We decided to accept 
the second-hand wholly and solely because there were so few. The 
prices on the Jist were undoubtedly the value of good new bage 
at the place and time of purchase. From the beginning to the 
end the bags were represented by defendants as new bags, except 
the 28,000, and were so accepted. These representations were 
made to me and Mr Wilkin to the best of my belief. Defendants 
knew that I was engaged in rice shipping; it was a matter of 
converantion between us. They had furnished me with iuforma- 
tion and advice regarding the best manner of shipping rice. I 
recognise that letter (shown). These gunny bags were pressed in 
bales of 500 each. They were covered wih double sucking. The final 
arrangements for payment were as stated in my letter of 11th 
February. Payiwents were to be made immediately on delivery, 
and deliveries were to be made immediately. We took delivery 
of the bags without examination within two or three days. ‘lo 
have opened the bales would have destroyed their merchantable 
character. Defendants pressed me to use the utmost despatch in 
tuking those in Yokolama. I was to pay in sterling 4s. to thie 
dollar for those here, but as the taking delivery occupied several 
days and exchange slightly improved, |, at the solicitation of Mr 
Gay increased the rate to 4s, (4d. Of the bags taken delivery of here 
one bale showed signs of external damage and this we declined to 
receive, but subsequently it was taken over at a reduced price. 
Of the Yoko!ma bugs some 300 or 400 were injured through 
unpacking ; these we refused. Subsequently defendant had these 
repnired and pressed us to take delivery, Mr Gay using very high 
words in the matter. We still refused. The bags in Kobe were 
taken over by Browne & Co. nt my request with all possible despatch, 
though delivery was retarded by bad weather. They were about 
fortnight in taking the whole lot, of which none were opened. During 
tuis delay Mr Gay repeatedly complained of Browne & Co.'s slowness, 
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and they as stoutly maintained in their letters to me that no time 
was lost. Mr Wilkin’s written instructions to Kobe were to despatch 
the bags by first steamer. Payments were made to defendants after 
all were delivered, as shown by their receipts. I sent the Yoko- 
hama bags to Yedo for use; they were there opened as ae aa In 
consequence of reports made to me I went to Yedo and 
exnmined the bags and found many of the bales short in count, 
some of them as much as ten, and in the bales some bags 
were marked with an Asiatic character, showing that they had been 
used before. ‘These were, however, unstained and in good order, 
and suitable for my purpose. I immediately reported the cir- 
cumstances to defendants, but told them as part of the friendly 
arrangements made with them that I should not mind it unless fresh 
discoveries were made. This was in personal communication with 
Mr Gay, who appeared surprised at the report. Shortly afterwards 
Browne & Co. reported to me in their letters that the bags, when the 
bales were opened, were in very bad condition. It had been ar- 
ranged that the bags were to he used in Kobe and a small portion 
sent to Nnagnanki. About 100,000 were of no use for king 
rice. I gnve notice to defendants at once (letter produced [30th 
July, 1876] and read). This is isthe answer of defendants (letter 
21st July, 1876, produced and read). 
Kecess till 1.30 p.m. 


When the sitting was resumed in the afternoon, Mr Watson 
continued hisevidence as follows:—The survey referred to in the 
letter of the 16th August (shown) was held, and the result em- 
bodied in this report (produced). ‘The Jetter was from R. G. 
Walsh of Kobe to defendants in Yokohama. (paper shown) That 
is the report alluded to in the letter. (Mr Ness objected to this 
being put in because in was a survey taken by Brown & Co., 
plaintiff's agents, without the acquiescence of defendant.) The 
letter shows that Mr Walsh was present at the survey. (The 
letter read and objection overruled). 


Defendant's counsel objected to the admissibility of the paper as 
evidence, on the ground that the party who made the survey 
should be produced as a witness. 


Mr Dickins said that it had never been objected to before on 
tlhe part of defendants. The survey having been made in the 
presence of one of the defendants, it was perfectly admissible for 
what it was worth, and the letter now produ (August, 19th 
1876) was evidence to that effect. (The paper withdrawn for the 
present). 


Mr Watson continued :—I do know the result of the survey. (Mr 
Ness objected tothis,on the ground that the source of information 
was not stated.) I know by the report of the surveyor in Kobe. 


Mr Ness objected nguin on the ground that it was hearsay evidence, 
and was derived from plaintiff’s own surveyor. His Honour said 
that this report could not betaken in as evidence unless the sur- 
veyor were culled in person, or his evidence got otherwise. 
The report was withdrawn accordingly. 


Mr Watson continued:—This is a letter (produced) re- 
received from my agents in Kobe, dated 15th August, 1876. In 
consequence of that information L placed the matter before defend- 
ants in the most friendly light, but was eventually compelled to 
refer the :natter to counsel. To the best of my belief I suggested, 
na the best way out of the difficulty, arbitration. The particulars of 
demand attached to the petition are substantially correct, but may 
be modified by closed acccunts received from Kobe. Previous to 
the letter of the llth Februnry defendants did not inform me that 
thes were agents for any company whatever. Only from a written 
memorandum to Mr. Wilkin did I know that any one else was inter- 
ested in the matter. Before these arrangements were made, I did not 
know that defendants were merely agents. I was certainly led to believe 
that to defendants alone could I look in case of any after dispute. 
Other parties had never entered into my consideration. Previous 
tothe letter of the 19th August no intimation of the names of any 
alleged principale were given to me by defendants. If I had known 
defendants were merely agents for & principal I should ‘never have 
entered into the transaction at all; it wus altogether a personal 
consideration. The necessary requisites in bags for shipping 
rice are, firstly, that they should be new, for the following 
reasons: Any buy, however slightly stained, a ship’s captain 
would not accept and give a clean bill of luding for, nor would 
an insurance agent grant insurance with average on the car- 
go. Secondly, should any stain escape the notice of a ship's captain on 
this side and consequently that of the insurance agente, any such 
stained bags taken out of the ship at the port of delivery would, 
as an absolute custom, be condemned as first class ship damaged 
rice, and be subject to a reduction even thongh the rice 
should be uninjured. Thirdly, as cargoes of rice shipped from 
Japun are generally sold to arrive, on one sample drawn from 
the bulk of the cargo (a little from each bag forming the 
cargo) n mixture of marks is of course detrimental to the 
interests of the parties. Fourthly, bad it been known that 
I had shipped any rice in second-hand bags it would have been 
prejudicial to my chances of success in the home markets, and 
would have been in contradiction to a guarantee sent by me to 
my agent, and published by the authority of the London Rice 
Association. Fifthly, any other bags but new are unfit for rive cargo, 
und actean bill oflading could not be obtained for stained bags. ‘lhe 
greatest care has to be taken in loading rice cargo. There is 
no export of bagged grain except rice from Ja This paper 
was received by me from defendants (shown and read). This was 
before the purchase was completed. The bags are mentioned as 
grain bags. With respect to exchange there was no other diffi- 
culty than mentioned. Rice in second-hand bags incurs a discount 
of about 40 per cent in the home markets; but here I 
would never purchase them. Bags which had been used for 
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guano could never be used. I hare samples of rejected bags 
sent from Kobe. They have been in the custody of Mr Wilkin. 

To Mr Ness:—The samples of the bags on which the whole pur- 
chuse wustmade are nowin Court, or rather Mr Dickins has them. 
Mr Robertaon of the Oriental Bank never represented me in the 
niatter of purchase of these bags. Before the contract was conclud- 
ed Mr Robertson did not give me to understand that defendants 
were part owners of these goods only. He nskel me to stretch 
® point in defendants’ favour. Neither directly nor indirect- 
ly part of the goods in question were the defendants’. 
No declaration of agency was made to me. Mr Robertson 
gave me to understand that others were interested in the matter. 
At Mr Roberteon’s request, at the instance of Mr Walsh, 
two prices were mentioned. Mr Robertson did not tell me 
that one price alluded to the purt belonging to defendants 
and the other to the part belonging to other persons. Mr Robertson 
said that the balance of the bags were on consignment. I agreed at 
Mr Robertson’s suggestion, to give an increased price for the bags 
which were sole prop rty of defendants, stating that I did so solely 
in considerntion of the kindness done me by defendants in giving 
advice, &c. Asa business man I knew the different kinds of con- 
signinenis, nnd certainly thought that defendants had at least 
rome share in the venture. The term on consignment does not 
usually signify that the consignee is ngent of the consignor. It 
does not indicate to what extent the consignee is interested. I had 
reason to believe that in the bulk of these goods some others had 
an interest. All my communications with Mr Wilkin were 
verbal. Mr Robertson had-spoken to me ubout the price which 
was fixed before the date of this lettter (produced, February 5th). 


Mr Ness here remarked that Mr Dickins was prompting witness 
Mr Dickins denied this, and ssid that Mr Ness should not suspect 
others of doingashe did. Mr Ness should wear spectacles. 


Cross-examination continued:—My responsibility commenecd 
with the letter of the llth February. I received this list or n copy 
of it before the completion of the contract. It dues sny “ account 
of W. H. & Co., M. & Co. and L. & Co.,” but these initials 
inform me nothing of the principals; it conveyed no impres- 
sion to my mind. I did observe that it is stated “grain bags 
in hands of” defendants, but it conveyed no special meaning. 
All the other information from Mr Robertson's memo- 
randum threw no light a the phrase ‘‘in hands of,” nor did 
any of the restof this list do so. I did not take the trouble 
to look that I only paid 17 cents for the quantity marked 
W. H. & Co., for I was convinced there was no difference 
in the quality of the whole. I took care that 17 cents were 
paid for no more than 74,000. Had I rande a careful exaninn- 
tion and computation of the numbers opposite to W. H. & Co, I 
could have ascertained the number claimed to belong to W. H. & Co., 
and inthe same wayto I. & Co. and M. & Co. After the dis- 
coveries at Kobe I found that L. & Co. represented Levi & Co., 
and M. & Co. Morrison & Co., for whom defendants were agents. 
I examined the description of the goods in connection with the 
samples. I did observe that some were designated ‘ second-hand ”’ 
some “new” and some without nny designation at all. These I 
thought must be new because the price opposite represented the 
cost of brand new bags, and because defendants positively 
assured me of that fact. The prices of Hessian bags are 
according to the weight and size of the bag: I examined all the 
samples carefully. A price was not fixed for one particular mark 
but for all. The price collectively pnid for the bags was proof 
positive to me that the representations of defendants that they 
were new were true. I did observe that there were six lots of 
Messiuns marked at different prices. 


Adjourned till Friday, the 16th instant, at 10 a.m. 


Friday, March 16th, 1877. 


Mr Ness continued to cross-examine Mr Watson, who said :— 
The prices were to be paid partly in sterling. I did not suppose 
defendants had to remit to London with respect to these goods. The 
suggestion was from myself. Mention was made that defendants 
had to remit to London and it would consequently be convenient to 
be paid in drafts at sight. (Samples put in.) There are eleven, but 
some are in duplicate. I did not particularly know that there were 
16 bags. I do not know particularly that only eleven were given by 
defendants. Only eleven are mentioned in their memor&ndum to 
Mr Wilkin who received them. (Memorandum produced.). It is 
dated, I notice, January 19th, and mentions 19 samples sent me. 
The other eight are, to the best of my belief, in the possession of 
Mr Wilkin. I have no positive knowledge that these eight are 
samples of Yokohama bags; I believe they are. It is stated that 
the bales marked Nos. 40 and 147 are represented by no samples. 
That is the sample marked 139 (shown). That is second-hand 
turned inside out. I examined these samples with what I consider- 
ed sufficient care. Mr Wilkin was conducting the transaction und 
aleo examined them. To the best tf my belief F did examine these sam- 
ples carefully. (Exhibit 4 shown, list of bags.) The description of this 
sample is“gunny.”’ I believed these to be new. I judged from the 
sample. There was aoe to indicate that it was second-hand. I know 
now that it. is second-hand because the marking was concealed pre- 
viously. It ismarked inside. The marks are English, and others 
which I cannot decipher. I see faults which might have been cansec 
by serving or in manufacture, being often loosely made at the top. 
This string at the top conveys nothing to my mind; it may have been 
atag. That aleo might be evidence of a tug. There might be half 
adozen tags at the top. Had they not been marked inside I would 
have doubted it. That bag has apparently been mended, but for 
what reuson I don’t know. From my knowledge of bags it. hus also 
been mended there. We do not object to bags because they have 


Google 


been mended. It is certainly difficult to tell the inside from the 
outside of n bag owing to differences in manufacture. I have never 
specially noticed u bag with the seam on the inside. Usually the seam 
is onthe outside. Itisin the present case on the inside. Defendants 
and I had a joint survey on the goods in Kobe now complained 
of. (Paper produced). That is one of the surveys. One 
of the lots of which I complain is represented by this 
second-linud sample, 189. ‘The discovery that the lot consisted 
of second-hand bags was made befuro bringing the action. The 
lot 40—147 mentioned in the list is another of the lots of 
which I complain, so furs the lots is referred to in the survey. 
In the memo sending me simples this is dleec:ibed as of the same qua- 
lity us lot 139, the inference plainly is that they must therefore be 
second-hand also, About one-hulf of lot 40—187 was taken 
delivery of, but [ du not know positively that they were really 
good bage. No. 1—51 is also one of the lots of which I com- 
plain ne being second-hand. The survey report refers to the 
whole of the contents, with half a dozen exceptions of lot No. 
1—51. (Sample of this lot shown.) That ia eecond-hand. It 
is marked but it may be a fault of mnmnufacture. Lt is turned inside 
out; marked inside and the marks coucealed. It is easy to see now 
that it was turned inside out. In dealing with respectable persons 
such a minute examination wasunnecessary. Thereis no evidence 
of its lnving been used before by indications of its having been 
sewed or hemmed at the month. I swear these samples 
are in the condition in’ which they were recieived by Mr 
Wilkin. The lot 1-51 of which this second-hand bag ie a 
sunple is described in the list as‘‘fine encking” only. At 
the time of purehusing I believed that they were now. Leanne 
point out positively Lot 1-26, but believe this to be it without a 
tag ultuched. It is stuined through the cover being exposed. I can’t 
eny whether it isa sample or not. This lot 1-26 is described in the list. 
I now notice that tiere are other samples without bags. It was not 
wholly upon the descriptions in the list and the sumples furnished 
that I purchased the bags, but upon the assurances of defendants that 
they were in fit condition for pucking rice. This was the basis of the 
whole transact on. I nm unnble to give you the exact date of this 
assurance. Iwas told about their quality in most of my meetings with 
defendants, probubly before and after this list was given me. I cannot 
eay po-itively. I donot recollect any special interview at which this 
representation wasmade. I do not remeber the words used beyond 
that they were completely sutisfuctory to my mind. I stipulated for 
new bags, peeys not directly but it was so inferred. A certain 
number of loose Kube bags were rejected by my agents, being 
stuined or eaten by rate, [cannot say whether before or after payment 
wasmade. ‘This was nade in Yokohama on the 6th March for 210,450 
bage, mn the balance on completion of delivery, about a week or 
ten cluy< later. 


Mr Nessasked for the production of the correspondence in the 
month of March from plaintiff to Messrs Brown & Co. Mr Wilkin 
suid no letters hud been written relative to these bags, but he was 
willing to producethe whole ofthe correspondence. 


Cross-examination continued. I did reject some of the Yokobama 
bags before and after payment. The letter from defendants to me 
dated 28th March requests me to take delivery of a certain nnmber of 
repnired Kobe and Yokohama bags. Therefore I know a certain 
number must have been rejected in Kobe before payment. I refus- 
ed to receive theee bags; this was after payment. The last instal- 
ment was before the 28th March, I can swear. I cannot swear that 
the 1.990 bags were rejected before that date. Ido not know asa 
matter of fuct that the iron hoops were all off the bales; I should be 
greatly surprised to know that they were. I positively deny that 
they were. I did not open one bale and compare the contents with 
itesample; it would have destroyed its merchantable character. Had 
I opened a bale I should have ascertained that they were not so 
new as represented. 


Adjourned till Monday, the 19th instant, at 10 o’clock. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
(Via Russia.) 
AMERICA. 

THE CHINESE IMMIGRANT QUESTION. 


London, 1st March, 1877. 
The Committee of Congress appointed to enquire into 
the Chinese Immigrant Question have published their 
report, in which they recommend that the Treaty between 
America and China should be restricted to commercial 


purposes and to the regulation and restraint of the influx 
of immigrants. 
London, 3rd March, 1877. 
TIE CHEFOO CONVENTION. 
The Chefoo Convention is not yet ratified. 
RECEPTION OF THE CHINESE EMBASSY BY HER MAJESTY. 


The Chinese Embassy have attended a levée and [wt w | 
Drawing-room held by Her Majesty the Queen. 


RUSSIAN STEAMERS NOT TO PROCEED TO CHINA, 


It is announced that Russian Steamers will not proceed 
to China this season, 
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ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH MAIL. 


London, 20th Feb., 1877.—Lord Derby has told the 
Porte that England will not coerce, nor protect against the 
coercion of others. 

Lords Salisbury and Beaconsfield are opposed to coer- 
cion. 

London, 25th Feb.— Terms have been arranged between 
the Governments of ‘Turkey and Servia. 

The rumours that the crossing of the Pruth by a 
Russian Army was imminent, are denied at St. Petersburg, | | 
and it is stated that the measures taken by Russia are 
entirely defensive. 

Constantinople, 6th Feb.—The negotiations for peace 
which were entered into by Midhat Pasha, between the 
Turks and Servians, have been suspended. ‘The direct 
cause of Midhat Pasha’s fall is unknown. Meanwhile, he 
has been banished. ‘ 

London, 9th Feb.—In the Lords last night, Lord Gran- 
ville urged the united action of the European Powers in 
coercing the Porte to accept the proposals made by the 
Conference. The Duke of Argyll and the Marquis of 
Hartington accused the Government with changing its 
policy. 

London, 10th Feb.—Replying to a question in the 
House of Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote explained that 
the omission of any allusion, in the Queen’s Speech, to 
the late disastrous Cyclone in Bengal was due to the 
absence of Lord Salisbury from London. 

St. Petersburg, 10th Feb.—The Russian Press con- 
siders it would be needless for Russia to wage war against 
Turkey, whose fall will be quicker through iuternal 
aparchy than from any foreign attack. 


London, 12th February.— Liberal organs commenting 
upon a Blue Book on the Eastern Question, approve of 
the attitude of Government during the Conference ; but 
attack it for now stopping short of a policy of coercion 
whereby it could prevent the isolated action of Russia. 
The Times in an article on the Eastern Question says that 
the country will go with Lord Derby in his policy. 

Constantinople, 12th February.—Peace negotiations 
between ‘Turkey and Servia have been resumed, the Turks 
having withdrawn their demand for guarantees. Midhat 
Pasha has arrived at Brindisi and in reply to an English 
deputation, said he attributed his exile to Russian 
intrigue. 

London, (13th February.—In the House of Commons 
Mr. Gladstone gave notice that on Friday next he would 
bring forward a motion asking how Government under- 
stands treaty engagements, in view of the dispatch sent 
by Lord Derby to Sir H. Elliot on the 15th of August 
last, stating, that in case Russia declared war against 
Turkey, English could not defend her. 

Bombay, 6th February.—The Famine report for the 
week ending 31st shows 30,000 fewer employed on account 
of the deterrent scale. Expenditure over twenty lakhs. 
Prices rather lower. The collection of grass fodder is 
energetically pursued. 

London, 15th Feb.—According to accounts from 
newspaper correspondents generally, the Russian army at 
Kischeneff is in a splendid condition, and numbers 200,000 
men and 720 guns. Everything is said to be ready to 
cross the Danube. 

The Khedive has appointed Gordon Pasha Governor of 
Soudan. 

Allahabad, 9th Feb.—Roberts played yesterday at the 
Allahabad Club giving Colonel Drayson 650 in 1,000, 
and being beaten by more than a hundred. 


London, 16th February.—In the House of Commons 
Mr. Bourke, replying to Sir R. Anstruther, said that the 
Sultan of Zanzibar had fulfilled his engagements entered 
into in a treaty for the suppression of the slave trade. 

Belgrade, 14th February.—Prince Milan has despateh- 
ed envoys to Coustantineple to negotiate with the Porte 
for peace. 

Constantinople, 15th February.—The Porte having 
refused to negotiate with Prince Nikita at Vienna, he has 
proposed Cattaro, which place the Porte has also declined, 
aud the latter now proposes Herzegovina or Scutari. 

Loudon, 16th Feb.—In the House of Commons, the 
Hon. Mr. Bourke, in replying to Sir Charles Dilke, said 
the date at which Goverument would reply to the Russian 
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circular depended on the course of events that might take 
place, and before expressing its own views Government 
desired to know the views of other Powers. 

The Hon. Mr. Hardy in replying to a motion by Mr. 
Gladstone respecting the treaty engagements entered into 
xy Government in 1856, said England was not freed from 
the obligations incurred by the treaties of 1855 and 
1871. It would be unjust that Turkey should be left 
out in the cold, but be saddled with the obligations of 
those treaties. If Turkey be bound the rest of Europe 
is also bound. The Hon. Mr. Hardy then said the 
treaty imposes no duty to wage war for Turkey, but to 
respect her independence and integrity. He strongly 
protested against drawing the sword to coerce Turkey 
into accepting the demands made by the Powers at the 
conference. ‘The debate was adjourned till Friday next. 





PROBLEM, 
By C. Bayer. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





So.LvtTion oF J. G, CAMPBELL’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.—R. to K. B.'s 4th, K. moves. 
2.—Q. to Q. R’s 4th. K, takes Q. 


3.—Kt mates. 


— oo 


Correct answers received from W. B, M. and, W.H. S., Tokid, 
and C. B., Yokohama, 
The answer received from UC. H. D., Yokohama, is not correct. 


Dashing skirmish between Mr. JeNAy, one of the finest players,in 
Vienna, and another amateur of that city. 
(French opening. - 





BLACK WHITE BLAC WHITE 
(Amateur). (Mr. Jenay). biatateavs (Mr. Jenay). 
1. P to K 4th P to K 3d 10. ped: So GR deal pp cy 
2. P to Q4th PtoQdth (|l1.PtoK R3d_ Kt takes K B 
3. P takes P P takes P 12. K takes Kt Q te KR bth (ch) 
4.KttoKB8d KttdsKB8d {1s K to B sq Kt to Q B 3d 
5. B to Q 3d B to Q 8d 14. B to K ad R takes Kt (ch) 
6. Castles Pto K R 3d |15. P takes R (c) QtakesK RP(ch) 
7.RtoKsq(ch) B to K 3d 16. K tohis2d Qto Kt 7th (ch) 
8.K BtoKB 5th Castles he BioKB2d (d) RtoK Bag 
9. B takes B P takesjP 18.Q to her 8d =—-R takes K B P 


And Black resigns, 


(a) Black prudently abstained from taking the K’s Pawn, apprehen- 
sive of White's replying with Kt to K’s 5th, &c. 

(6) Mr. Jenay now assumes the offensive, and keeps up his attack with 
uncommon ingenuity aud spirit to the close. 

(c) He had much better have taken with his Queen ; he would have 
gained two Rooks for her, and then, although inferior to White in 
pow th he would have been about equal in force, 

(), He would evidently have been mated on the move if he had moved 
his King to Queen’s 3d. 





TRAVELLERS, Missionarres & others, may employ their leisure 
time pleasantly ¥ profitably, by collecting rare butterflies. Forward 
(freight unpaid,) folded up separately in paper, In cigar boxes. 
Best prices remitted for perfect specimens, Collecting apparatus 
sent fiee to those who furnish reference to D. G. RUTHERFORD, 
(Horniman's Museum.) Forest am ef es ADVT.} 

nginal rom 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—The improvement communicated in our last report has made further 
progress and in some articles a fair business has been done at better prices. Yarns 16/24 have been sold to a 
fair extent and quotations show an advance; 28/32 attract a little more notice, but the offers made do not lead 
to much business; some sales of 38/42 are reported at very low prices. For Shirtings there is a small demand 
at slightly higher rates, but there is as yet no perceptible animation in this important branch of the import 
trade. For 7. Cloths and Velvets there is some enquiry at current rates; other articles do not attract much 


attention. 


Grey Shirtinge :— 
7 lbe. 883) yde. 39 in. per pee.... $1.874t0 $1.674| White Shirtinga:— 
8 Ibe. 884 yde. $4 in. » «« 155 to 2.20 | G0go0 64 reed 40 ydae. 36 in. per pee. vee oes 2.20 to 2.40 
8lbs.4to 83 Ibe. 883 ,, 389in. » ee 1.65 to 2.35 Turkey Rede 24 sde. 30 in. 2-8 Ib. per Ib.... 0.60 to 0 874 
9 Ibe. 884, 44in. » oe 195 to 245] Binck Velvets ieee Bee Wee, Seder “ee - ae wee 720 16 S26 
T. Cloth 7ibe. 24 ,, 82in. » eo 145 to 160] English Drille 15 the. 40 yde,80in. ... ... ... 2.65 to 2.65 
9 6lbs. 24 4, 82in. » eo» 1.10 to 1.26 | Taffachelass 12 yda, 48 in... 1. « 1.70 to 2.15 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 se coe one nee eee por picul... $29.00 to 82.60 | No. 38 to 42 1 see one nee oe OP picul... $33.00 to 88.00 
No. 28 to 82 1... ose coe ee oe por picul... $30.00 to 34.00 Reverse Twiet ... ... 16-24... arr 


Woollens.—tThe better feeling in this market mentioned in our last has fairly maintained itself, and 
transactions at slightly advanced rates in plain Mousseline de Laines and Black Orleans have taken place. 
Blankets for Army use have also been in good demand, and obtained prices ranging from 42 to 47 cents accord- 
ing to weight. We also hear of some sales of Army Cloth at advanced rates, but stocks are very small. 

Plain Orleans... ... «. 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinedelaine ...80 yde. 80in... 0.25 to 0.80 


Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.25 Multicolored ‘ --80 yds. 80 in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Shimagoro a, vee wee 80 yds. 80 in. ... 4.90 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ,..48 in. to 52 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ... ... 80 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.31 Presidents ... .. .«.64in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots coe eee eee oe D4 in. to BG in... 0.45 to 0.55 


Camlete Asstd. ... ... 56—658 yds. 81 in. ...16 50 to 17.50 | Union sos eee eee) we OS in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Tastings,Japan... ... ... 22—30 yds. 82 in. .,,12.00 to 13.00 Vlankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 lbs....perlb ... 0.89 to 0.45 


Plain Mousseline de Inine —380 yds. 80 in. ... 0.17 to 0.184 
Sugar.—There is no change to report in White Sugars, and but sma!l] business in Formosa kinds, 
though the latter is now io fair demand. | 


Jupan Rice eee rr. Ty er YY) ” +2. $2.00 to $2.20 
Kerosene Oil 12. cee cee ove tee 9 ~—s oe $4.40 to $4.50 


» No. 2Ching-pak ... » ee» $6.90 to $7.40 | 
»» No.3 Ke-pnk ... ‘i .-. $6.20 to $6.80 


Kerosene Oil.—Sales have been made at $4.40 to $4.50 according to brand or quality, at which the 
market shows no signs of weakness. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag soe eee ove per picul... $4.38 Chinn No. 4 Kook-fuh =... ae = ove POF picul... $5.60 to $6. 
_ oy «—s Am Dasket 2... ose one ” eee $4.15 | » No. 5 Kong-fun  ..., see ove : os re 
Taiwanfoo in bag... ceo eee  ) eee $4.20 j 99 No. 6 EK-psk eee aoe eee eee 99 ++» $4.40 to $4.80 
do. in basket... ear? wise ” eee $4.05 Swatow Brown eve = vee ete ry) eee $3.50 
China No 1 Ping-fub... ... ‘“ .» $7.60 to $7.80 | Duitong ee ee ee ee se. fewe $3.65 ' 
| 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—A fall in the rate of foreign exchange and advices reporting a better feeling at home have im- 
parted some activity to this market during the past week. Deliveries since the 9th instant have been about 
350 piculs of Hanks, and 100 of Oshius and filatures, the greater part of which is still under inspection. Prices 
for good Hanks have advanced $20 to $30; Oshius which form the bulk of the stock are firm at the rates quot- 


ed in our last. 


Tea.—In continuation of last week’s advices there is but little to report. The business done has been 
very unimportant, and transactions since the 10th instant are represented by about 700 piculs of low grades. 
Arrivals, have been very limited, and the market closes quiet at nominally our last quotations, viz: 

Cotmmon ase cee evs wee tee tee tee wee $8.00 to 11.00 Fine ese Mes kaw: cee Seer “eas eae sere t0°S2 7 


Good Common eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 12.00 to 1400 Finest eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ene 4 
Medium eee eee eco ete ees ee. eco eee 15 00 to 17.00 Choice cae see ice eee ate a as on } Nominal. 


Good Medium eee eee tee eee eee eee see 18.00 to 21.00 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Sterling rates have recovered slightly from the lowest point touched, but are still rather 
unsettled loukiug, with scarcely sufficient business doing to test them. 


Rates close as follows:— | "On Smananat—Bank sight ...ccecccssessseseseeee 78 
Streetine —Bank 6 monthe’ Bight... ..cccsccvcccces 4s. 04d. 9 Private 10 daye Bighit.......ccseeee 74, 
9» Bank Bills on demand.............. 88. 11gd. On New York—Bank Bills on demuand......... 96} 
9 Private 6 mouthe’ sight...... eoccee 4s. léd. @ § ” 80 duve sight Private eerececcceces eee 99+ 
On Pante—Bank Sight ......ccrcsccccssessesseeee 5,05 On San Francisco—Benk Bills on demand...... 97 
oo." Bank 6 onthe’ sight ........00. 6.15 " 80 days sight Private......... 100 
Ud Private 6 m6. sight neces Weeseserese 6.25 Kinaats SOO OHH OOH eres conee teed eeeressaeeseseneeesecere 409 
Ox Honexore—Bank ei 1) Ae eee 3 h dia. Gold Yen COR ee Fe Heees COOEOE HORSE e cree etense Oder egenege 407 
” Private 10 days Bightrisers renrenete 14 ”n 
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Shipping Intelligence. 





ARRIVALS. 








Dats 



































Datz.; Sue's Name. CAPTAIN, Frae & Ria. |, WHERE FROM. | LP Cargo. ConsiGNERS. 
Gh Port, 
Mar, 18] Forget-me-not Dobson British bq. 232 | Amo Feb. 12) Sugar Hudeon & Oo. 
» 18) Saikio Maru Vroom Jnpunese str, | 2145 | Shanghai & porte|Mar. 6) Maile, &c. | M. B. Co. 
n» 16} Iris Taylor Brit, 8-m. schr.| 259 | Takao Feb. 28] Sugar Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
»» 16) Tanais Reynier French str. 1735 | Hongkong — Mails,&c, | M. M. Co. © 
» 26) Banner Lennard American schr.| 43 | Arctig Ocean —_ Furs Captain... -. ., 
» 217| Belgic Metcalfe British str. 9652 | San Francisco — Mails, &o. O. & O. Oo. . 
»» 39 Roving Sailor Bryant Am.3-m, schr.| 460 | Nagasaki Feb. 161 Coal Walsh, Hall & Co. 
DHPARTURES. 
Surp’s Name, Captaln. Frac & Rio, Riyal TD)ESTINATION, Carao. DksPAaTOHED BY 
Mar. 1]} Cnirnsmuir = haba British str, 1707 | Kobe General Strachan & Thomas 
» 11) Niigata Maru alker Jnpanese bq, | 1680 | London Rice M. B. Oo. 
» 18} Menaaleh Pasqualini French str, 1508 | Hongkong Mails, &c. M. M. Oo. 
y» 18) Oceanic Parsell British str, $750 | San Francisco | Mails, &e. | O. & O. Co. 
Vessels in Barbour. 
Name. CaPTalN. | Frac axD Ria. | ‘Tons. From. ARRIVED, ConsianErs. DesmeNwatioy. 
STEAMERS. 
Bombay Smith British steamer | 1825 Bee ith Mar. 8] P.&0. Co. Hongkong 
Belgic Metcalfe British steamer | 2652 | San Francisco Mar. 17] O. & O. Co. 
Couriep == | eecove Russian steamer} 495 | Hukoduate hanks Walsh, Hall & Co 
Gadshill British steamer | 1140 | Hongkong Mar. 8 | Jardine, Matheson & Co 
Masoilia Harvey British stesmer | 1088 | Hongkeng oecee P. & O. Co. 
Sea Gall Symons British tugboat 87 | Nagasaki —«-_—-_— | cae Lane, Crawford & Co, | 
Seikio Maru Vroom Jupanese steamer] 2145 | Shanghai & ports | Mar. 18 | M. B. Co. Shanghai 
Tamaura Maru Japanese steamer} 600 | Hakodate Mar. 2/ M. B. Oo. 
Tibre French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong Mar, 3/ M. M. Co 
Tanais French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong Mar. 16 | M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor Am. burque 740 | Cardiff Feb. 12 | M. M. Co. 
Augusta Riemers Thompson | Germ. schooner | 207 | Takao | .a..... Chinese 
Banner Lennard Am. schooner 42 | Arctic Ocean Mar. 16 | Captain 
Caroline Miller Danish schooner 55 | Kurile Islands | _...... Claussen 
Christine Wildfang Geaman barque | 542 | Cardiff Feb. 19 | M. M. Co. 
Fiery Cross Shouman British ship 697 | London Fob. 27 | L. Kniffler & Oo. London via Ko- 
Forget-me-not Dobson British barque 198 | Amoy Mar. 18 | Hudson & Co. [be, Nagasaki 
Iris Taylor Brit.3-m. sche. 259 | Takao Mar. 15 | Jardine, Matheson &Co. 
Jupiter Jolinson Russian sclioone 80 | Kurile Islands cove Chinese 
Lottie Ostersen Russian schoone 25 | North Pacific | ...... Captain 
Roving Suilor Bryant Am. 8-m. schr. 460 | Nagasaki Mar. 17 | Walsh, Hall & Oo. 
Tartar Keamann German brig 256 | Hongkong Feb. 18 | Grosser & Co, San Francisco 





PASSENGERS. 
Per Niigata Maru for London:—Mr. and Mrs. Simoni and 8 


Per Steamship Menzaleh, for Hongkong.—Messrs. W. G. Howell, 
C. E. Vreeland, A. Lemmer, G. H. Coops, Provost, Brun, Unigami 
Sokitchi, Kitamura Chobei, Long Hing, ‘!'ak Saong. 

Per Stenm-ship Saikio Maru from Shanghai and etree 
master and Mrs. Thompson and 2 children, Mra, and Miss Fry, 
Mrs. Ishikawa, Mr. and Mrs, Fujii, Captain Maies, Prince Okudara, 
Messrs. Knifficr, Lishman, R.N., Duer, Drummond, Isuchiya, Haya- 
shi (2), Marita, Oii, Nakamura, and Yoshimoto; 143 in steerage. 
For America: Mr. Baldwin. For Liverpool: Messre. Reid and 
Leitch. 

Per Steam-ship Oceanic for Sun Francisco:—Mrs. M. Bauer and 
infant, Mr. and Mre. P. A Ramee, and child. Dr. G. Dodds. wife 
and 2 children, Mr.and Mrs. P. Shilater, Mrs. A. Grey, Messrs 
Louis Biakchi, Frank Cheesman, A. Stewart, Claude Rees, G. 
Hamilton, Nakaya‘ra, Nakahara, E. L. Hyde, A. Center, John 
Heard, R. Lilley, M. Dumiat, J. Milian, H. Berker, Teranet, A. 
A. Kuchmeister, J.M. Jacquemot, R.C. Jacquemot, snd 5 Europeans 
and 416 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Zanais, from Hongkong :—Messrs. Roquemartin. 
Maids. Gordon,!!. W. Lyons, U.8.N., F. W, Powell, Deisenhei- 
mer, Morton and 1 Chineee. 

Per Steam-ship Belgic from San Francisco:—For Yokohama: 
Miss E. Gordon, Mesers. J. F. Wilshire, C.F. Laiesy, J. Giske, C. 
Richardson, and hd epeneee in the steerage. For Hongkong: Mr. 
T. Rice and wife, Archdeacon Gray and Mrs. Gray, and 1 European 


66 Chinese in the steerage. 
Google 


CARGO. 
Per Steamer Menzaleh, for Hongkong. 


Silk, for Marseilles is sus ‘ee eas bales 
London .., oe a on oe 29 ,, 

Total ... 153 bales 

Waste Silk—Marseilles ... ee Pre -. 10 bales 

Treasure for Hongkong ... “i es «. $37,660 


REPORTS. 


The Forget-me-not experienced very severe weather after leavi 
Amoy ; on the 6th instant when about 100 miles to the eastwa 
of the Japan Coast a heavy sea strack the vessel on the starboard 
side, carrying away five stanchions between the main and fore- 
rigging, together with the rail and all the bulwark, and split the 
rail on the port side. During the night the parl of the main- 
topeail yard gave way, through which one of the seaman, a China- 
man, fell from aloft overboard and was drowned. ; 


The Belgic reports : Left San Francisco 00.85 p.m. Friday, February 
16th. From lat. 36.20 N. and long. 1237.22 W., February 17th, to 
lat, 834.12 N.and long. 142.21 E., March 16th, had continuous heavy 8. 
W. and Westerly gales with very high seas. Crossed meridian in 
lat. 32.18 N. ina heavy W. 3. W. gale. At 11.00 p.m. made the 
land; at 6.40 a.m. passed Treaty Point and anch rel in harbour. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purist articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium nor any deleterious drug, therefore the mort delicate can 
take tiiem with perfect confidence. Their beneficial effect is speedy 
and certain. This old unfailing family remedy is daily recommended 
by the most eminent Physicians for the cure of 

COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 

KEATING’S COUGH LONZENGES are prepared by THomas 
Keatrna, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sold by all Chemists, 
in bottles. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEELIMEAT, both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of »dministering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL ox THREAD WORMS. 
Tt is a perfectly sufe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for children. Sold in lsottles by all Chemists. 
CAUTION,.—4#& The public are requested pe sy! 
to observe that all the above preparations bear fy é 
the Trade Mark as herein shown. THOMAS) lea’ ~ 
KEATING, LONDON, EXPORT CHEMIST Ne 
AND DRUGGIST. Indents for pure Drug S , 
and Chemicals carefully executed. TRADE M aR RK. 
September 30, 1876. 26ins. 


CAUTION. 
J, & F. MARTELL’S BRANDY, 


It having come to our knowledge that spurious imitations are 
mported, Consumers should be cureful to see that they obtain the 
genuine article with our Brand, whicl: is to be had of all respectable 
Dealers. Agents: Matthew Olark & Sons, 72, Great ‘Tower Street 
London, 
















MARTELL & Oo. 
March 4, 1876 = 52 i ing 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vii SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, | 


50 TO 53, 8ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 
Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militery and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 
PATTEBNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewel ery, &C. 
Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, | Wines and Spirits, 


Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-urms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 


Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &e., 
Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the ‘“ Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City ‘of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 24 per eent 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 

er lb. 
. Special advantages to. Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO. 
50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


March 4, nal 52 ins, 
ry Gor gle 


SHEET 





MISCELLANE OU S. 


- FAIRBANKS’ | 
STANDARD SCALES 


MADE WITH THE 


Latest and Most Valuable Improvements. 





I 





SCALES 


Adapted to the Standard of all Nations, 
Packed ready for Shipping. 





RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


Worlds Pair; Tonidon, 4c ss ws. cd ss OBL, 
World’s Fair, New York, .. 183. 
World’s Fair, Paris, ... 1867. 
World’s Fair, Vienna,... .. 1873. 
World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili), ‘a 1875. 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia, —... 1876. 


FaIRBANKS & Co. 


New York. 


Fairsanks & Co. 


London, Eng. 
Fairsanks, Brown & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


March 17, 1877. 6m 








E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 
WILDEN WORKS, 
STOURFORD, Ac LADD. 


IRON, 


BRANDED 
‘* BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND * SEVERN.” 


TIN PLATES, 





ba 3 
BRANDED FPG WB” *witpEN,” “UNICORN,” 


““ARLEY @3,” “‘ STOUR.” 


Stamping Sheets, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 


and Close Annealed. 


Export Agents— 





Brooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, F.C. 


January 13, 1877. 52ins, 
{ )! \= ae 
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The Best Ploughs in the World. 





J. & F. HOWARD, 


BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, 
BEDFORD, ENGLAND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





SINCLE PLOUGHS, HARROWS, 

DOUBLE PLOUCHS, HORSE RAKES, 

TRIPLE PLOUGHS, HAYMAKERS, 

QUADRUPLE PLOUCHS, MOWERS, 

AMERICAN PLOUCHS, REAPERS, 

SWEDISH PLOUGHS, ROLLERS, 
ALSO, - 


STEAM PLOUGHING AND CULTIVATING 
MACHINERY. 


For many years J. and F. Howarp have shipped large numbers of Implements and Machines 
to all parts of the World. From their extensive experience they are fully acquainted with the 
requirements of all countries and they have always kept in view the importance of strength as 
well as simplicity, J. & F. Howarp use only the BEST MATERIALS, and as far as possible 
WROUGHT IRON OR STEEL, so as to reduce to a minimum the risk of breakages, which involve 
serious loss, especially where repairs are difficult to execute. Their Implements and Machines 
are not only strongly and substantially made, but are constructed so as to take to pieces for 
packing in the smallest compass, and they are so simply arranged as to leave no difficulty in 
putting them together. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free on application to 


JI. & H. HOWARD, 
BRITANNIA IRON WORKS BEFORD, ENGLAND. 


Yokohama, January 13, 1€F gle Bins. 
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~ CAUTION 


TO 


BUYERS 


AND 


CONSUMERS 
OIL. 


THE EXTENSIVE REPUTATION OF OUR 
PRODUCTS HAVING LED OTHERS TO IMITATE 
OUR BRANDS AND COPY THE GENERAL 
STYLE OF OUR PACKAGES IN BRANDING 
INFERIOR GOODS, WE WOULD CAUTION THE 
PURCHASERS AND CONSUMERS OF OIL 
AGAINST SUCH IMITATIONS, AND RECOM- 
MEND THEM TO BE SURE AND SEE THAT 
THE WORDS 


“ DEVOE’S BRILLIANT ” 


ARE STENCILLED ON THE CASES AND 
STAMPED ON THE HIGH Screw Tops, OR THE 
WORD “ Deyoe’s””? ON THE LOW SCREW TOPS. 
NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR STAMP 
ON THE SCREW TOP. 


The Devoe Manufacturing Co. 
127 Pearl and 80 Beaver Sts. 


New Work. 


August 27th, 1875. 26ins. 





— 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


CELEBRATED 
BSBTEBL PEN 8S. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Januray 1, 1876. 52ins, 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And where there is no previous know- 





me on the increase for Aerated Drinks 

mn The book of 90 pages of illustrations 

and information forwarded free. 

BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Enaixrers, 23c, Forston St., 
Hoxton, Lonpox, I} NGLAND. 


ent: 3, rte b ne OO gl e 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 
Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIEs, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOOKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCK. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION: 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


June 10, 1876, 
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WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons sullering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fuuntain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Str SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “ ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 

“properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bud legs, bud breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


ledge of the business required, is a Le- Mr. J. T, COOPER, 
monade, Ginger Beer, and Soda Water |i" hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
Machine, ns the public taste is so much 187i, says— T had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 


“ gave some tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful cf Ointment was worth 3 
‘fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
“that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughont the World 

May 17th, 1878)\gina! from tf. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them wntil countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion., 








NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. ; 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 








BIRTHS. 
On 17th March, at his residence No. 203 Bluff, the wife of 
Pavut HerneMAnn, Esq., of a son. 
On the 22nd instant, at the British Consulate, the wife of J. C. 
HAuL, of a daughter. 


Notes of the U@Aeck. 


The situation in the South apparently remains unchanged, 
The Government, regarding its own interests—and of this 
we certainly have no right to complain—continues to exercise 
the most rigid censorship over the native press, though it 
must not be surprised if such enforced reticence leads to the 
general belief that had it met with marked successes, no time 
would be lost in proclaiming them. As it is there is the 
impenetrable fog of mystery and incomprehensibility sur- 
rounding the actions of both Imperialists and their antagonists, 
that always, in Japan, enshrouds even the most common- 
place events. 

The principal matter of interest that has transpired has 
been the arrest and imprisonment of Oyama ‘T'sunayoshi, 
Vice-Governor of Kagoshima ken, and this seems to have been 
conducted in the same unaccountably devious spirit which is 
so marked a feature in most of the acts of the Government. 
He appears to have been Inred to return to Kidto by 
Yanagiwara, the Envoy sent by the Mikado to Shimadzu, 
and on his arrival in Kobe he was arrested, degraded, and sen; 
to Tékié a prisoner, being treated, while on the voyage to 
this port, with great indignity. Indeed it was only owing 
to strong representations on the part of the European por- 
tion of the passengers, that he was permitted to be remov- 
ed from the steerage where he had been placed in the 
vicinity of the cattle, and allowed to receive the com- 
monest elements of comfort. His only crime apears to 
have been the arrest and examination of the men, 
who were undoubtedly sent by some one or other 
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[Price $24 PER ANNUM. 
to create a disturbance in Satsuma, and _ either 
to assassinate those leaders whose principles are too 


patriotic to suit the present Government, or to involve 
them in certain schemes so as give a fair excuse for their 
judicial murder. The Tokio Times while admitting that a 
dark cloud of conspiracy and intrigue now darkens the situa- 
tion at the South professes itself amazed atthe publication of 
the confessions of Nakahara and his accomplices. It calls 
them “monstrous” and a “clumsy calumny,” but not one 
jot of evidence does it produce to show their falsity, Con- 
tradiction’is not proof. Besides we have made no accusation. 
Weareas anxious as even those whose existence depends on 
the upholding of the present Administration, that it should be 
proved that no member of the Government is in the least 
degree involved in this horrible plot. We want to be 
strictly just and fair, but we unflinchingly maintain that the 
disclosures which we published are gravely compromising, 
and must be disproved in the most unanswerable manner. 
We, like our contemporary, heartily trust that the Govern- 
ment will quickly furnish proofs of its non-complicity, and 
“that they may be given to the world ina form that shall leave 
no opportunity for querulous doubts or imputation of conceal- 
ment.” In this connection we may remark that the Akébono 
Shimbun states that Nakahara and all the others who were 
arrested at Kagoshima, as being concerned in the plot against 
Saigo, have been placed in charge of their relations. They 
are permitted to go out to the bath, but application must 
always first be made tO the authorities for permission 
to extend their walks. They are all to be called as 
witnesses at the trial of Oyama Tsunayoshi. This seems a 
remarkably generous spirit for the Government to show 
towards those who in their confessions accused certain of 
its members as the plotters of a shameful crime. 


From the Osaka Nippé we learn some particulars of the 
life of Shinowara Kunitoshi, who was in command of one of 
the three divisions of the Satsuma army, and who was killed 
on the 11th instant in the engagement which took place at 
the mountain pass called Kichiji-goi. Shinowara, like Saigo 
and Kirino, belonged to a good Satsuma family. He appears 
to have been a man of singularly kind and gentle nature, 
but beneath the calm exterior there existed a spirit of reso- 
lute will and dauntless bravery. He wasat the same time a 
brilliant leader and a clever strategist. He was one of the 
very few men who enjoyed Saigo’s complete confidence, and 
whose advice before that of all others Saigo always sought 
in moments of difficulty. Even to Kirino, Murata, and other 
leading men he rarely, made his projects known, until his 
resolutions had been strengthened by the counsel of Shino- 
wara. During his years of strict seclusion Saigo has rarely 
been known to visit any one else, Shinowara was especially 
noted for the skill with which his attacks on the enemy were 
directed, and the personal bravery shewn in carrying them 
out. When the Imperial troups drove the forces of the Shégun 
from Fushimi to Osaka, at the commencement of the revyo- 
lution which terminated in the overthrow of the Bakufu, 
Shinowara was at the head of the Satsuma men. Again at 
the engagement between the two armies at Uyéno, Tékid, he 
several times attempted, at the head of his troops, to force 
an entrance through the Kuromon, but seeing the positions 
of danger in which he placed himself, and fearing that his 
life would be sacrificed to his bravery, his men forced him to 
retire. Saigo, hearing of the reckless daring of his friend, 
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sent a messenger to him to warn him, and to tell him that 


if he must expose himself, to attack some less dangerous po- 
sition. Shinowara angrily replied :—‘‘ This is unlike Saigo’s 
general method. Does he think me unworthy to lead 
the attack on this place? It is because it is the most dan- 
8erous point that I am here, and here I shall remain.’ 
Saigo seeing that Shinowara was determined to carry out his 
plans, even though he lost his life in the effort, sent to him his 
younger brother Saigo Yorimichi, (now Major General) to tell 
him that there was yet a post of more importance and of 
greater strength than Kuromon, and that he wished him at 
once to go and attack it. Shinowara replied: —" If there be a posi- 
tion of a greater strength than this, it would appear cowardice 
ou my part were I not to undertake its attack.” Hethen drew 
off all his men and proceeded to carry out Saigo’s orders. Shi- 
nowara performed many meritorious services; and at the end 
ofthe war, he was appointed Lieutenant General and Com- 
mander of the Imperial Guards. In the sixth year of Meiji 
when Saigo and Kirino resigned their offices, Lieutenant- 
General Taneda, (late Commander of the Kumamoto garri- 
son, who was killed by the Jimpu party in October last) 
and others expressed their great regret at the retirement of 
so many capable Army officers, but at the same time thought 
there was no need for anxiety as Shinowara yet retained 
his position. _ Immediately afterwards, however, Shinowara also 
resigned, and his resignation caused the greatest excitement 
among the Imperial Guards. He seems to have been aman 
who possessed the power of always gaining the esteem and 
confidence of those with whom he was brought in contact. 





The Hoéchi Shimbun gives particulars of the life of Oyama 
Tsunayoshi, the Vice Governor of Kagoshima ken, who has 
just been degraded from his office, and who was brought a pri- 
soner to Tékid by the “ Nagoya Maru” on the 22nd instant. 

He has always shown himself a man of dauntless courage, 
and is noted for his remarkable skill in fencing. In April, 
1862, he accompanied Shimadzu Suburo to Kiéto. At this 
time there were in Osaka a party of samurai—seven of 
whom were Satsuma men—who were recklessly clamorous 
for the restoration of the Mikado’s Government. In fur- 
therance of their purpose they left Osaka in order to make a 
night attack on Kidto. Hearing that they had arrived 
at Fushimi, in pursuance of their intentions, Shimadzu, 
fearing they might commit some desperate deed, sent Oya- 
ma, Narahara, and two others to reason with them. 
They found them at a tea house at Fushimi, and sought to 
turn them from their purpose. The Satsuma portion of the 
party would not however, listen, to reason, and they were 
consequently set upon and cut down to a man by Oyama 
and his comrades. This is was the first action of Oyama which 
brought him into prominence. At the time of the Revolution 
he was made Military Adviser to Kujé Michitake; also Com- 
mander of the Imperial troops at Oshiu. While in Sendai he 
had a narrow escape of losing his life. At another time he 
was closely besieged while commanding the samurai of the 
Daimio Satake, but again managed to escape. Under the 
most adverse circumstances he never despaired, but always 
fought his way to victory, and gained great distinction. As 
a reward for his meritorious services he received a pension 
of eight hundred kokw of rice, and when the han were 
abolished and the ken established he was appointed to the office 
of Vice-Governor of Kagoshima ken, with the rank of jugot. 





A correspondent of one of our evening contemporaries, 
writing under the nom de guerre of “Mars,” presumes to 
compassionate us upon the opinions we hold as to the 
right of British subjects to take part in the Volunteer 
Movement now being organized within our Settlement. We 
were perfectly aware of the provisions of the statute from 
which ‘‘Mars” quotes for the purpose of refuting our 
opinion; but it iy plain, from the preamble to that Act, 
that it was passed to prevent “clandestine and unlawful 
assemblies to the great terror of His Majesty’s peaceable 
and loyal subjects, and imminent danger of the public 
peace,” and that its operation was confined to the limits of 
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the United Kingdom. The Act is now in part repealed, 
and must be considered to be rendered a dead letter by 
the provisions of the Volunteer Acts. Moreover the Bill of 
Rights confirms to the subjects of Great Britain the un- 
doubted right to bear arms in their own defence, and the 
Act to which “Mars” refers could only be considered 
as intended to prevent the abuse of this right, not 
to destroy it. Such at least is the opinion of the 
learned editor of Blackstone’s Commentaries. The pas- 
sage which “ Mars” quotes from Chitty’s Law of Nations— 
a work, by’ the bye, not considered of the highest 
authority on the subject,—is equally beside the mark, and 
as inapplicable as is the statute he refersto. We have no 
wish to interfere in the “domestic affairs” of Japan, or to 
restrain her from “governing herself according to her 
pleasure,” but there is nothing in the conditions of our 
settlement here to prevent the organization of a military 
corps, either for recreation or for protection; nothing 
to destroy the “ natural right of resistance and self-preserva- 
tion when the sanction of society and law are found insuf- 
ficient to restrain the violence of oppression.” Settlers 
here, contrary to the general rules of international law, 
are not subject to the laws of Japan, not because any other 
Power has authority therein, or has any wish |,t0 interfere 
with her independence, but because, as explained by Lord 
Stowell in an oft quoted and beautiful passage from one of 
his judgments, “In the East, from the oldest times, an im- 
miscible character has been kept up. Foreigners are not 
admitted into the general body and among the society of the 
nation; they continue strangers and sojourners as all 
their fathers were. Doris amara suam non intermiscuit undam. 
Not acquiring any national character under the general sover- 
eignty of the country, and not trading under any recognized 
authority of their own original country, they have been held 
to derive their present character from the association or 
factory under whose protection they carry on their trade.” 
This holds as true of us in Japan, as it did of the settlers 
in the East Indies. While nothing doubting that “Mars,” like 
Bottom, isable to play any part, wethink that he is better 
qualified to shoulder a rifle in the ranks of the associa- 
tion, the formation of which he deprecates, than he 
would be to advise the Japanese Government on the intricate 
questions of international law. The helmet well becomes 
his valiant name, but when Mars puts onthe forensic wig 
we cannot refrain from exclaiming ‘ Bless thee! Bottom, 
bless thee! thou art translated !” 





The Celestial Empire has an article on the Situation in 
Japan, in which the views expressed are correct and fair, 
but we are surprised that a writer, who evidently has given 
much preparation to his subject, should fall into such easily 
avoidable errors as are apparent in this essay. For instance 
he speaks of Yegas instead of Iyeyasu, as the founder of 
the old feudal system; calls the Genré-In the Ginsoin, and 
makes many similar blunders. This is to be regretted, as 
a little care or research would have prevented him from 
falling into errors that detract from the value of a generally 
well considered article. 





From the “‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 19th. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun 

A telegram despatched from Konoha at 1.45 p.m. on the 15th 
instant, announces that at 6.55 a.m. on the 15th instant the Im- 
perialists were suddenly attacked. The police constables gallantly 
received the enemy, one sergeant was killed while another was 
wounded, four constables were killed and over ten wounded. The 
conflict lasted till about 4 p.m. when reinforcements of police 
attacked the insurgents with swords and managed to repluse them. 

A telegram from Owake ken (Bungo) at 2.30 p.m. on the 15th 
instant says that the insurgents have constructed batteries at the 
Futaye mountain pass which they are defending, but have not yet 
shown any disposition to attack the Imperialists. Some insurgents 
are posted between the boundaries of the provinces of Higo and 
Bungo. The advanced guard of the police force have marched as 
far as Uchinomaki and have sent spies to various places. 
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We hear that on the 10th instant the forces of the Navy landed 
at Kawajiri and had a desperate conflict at the headquarters of 
Saigo, the result of which is as yet unknown. 

The insurgents are at’ Kasuga and fire upon Kumamoto castle from 
Hanaoka-yama, but their shots generally fall short. Some of the 
Imperialist troops are stationed at Fujisaki and are giving battle 
to the insurgents. 


The Héchi Shimbun learns the strange news that the interest on 
money lent is to be settled by the Government. All sums not 
exceeding 100 yen are to bear twenty per cent., exceeding 
100 yen fifteen per cent., and exceeding 1,000 yen twelve per 
cent. per annum. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram was received by Naval Department from Nagasaki 
on the 16th instant announcing that the fortifications at Kago- 
shima had been destroyed and thus rendered useless for the 
future. 

The Imperialist were at first greatly annoyed by the attacks 
with swords from the rebel samurai, but are now gradually getting 
into the way of dealing with them, many of whom are now 
shot or bayoneted. The enemy still number about ten thousand, 
and it is believed that an end cannot be put to the war before 
one half of them at least are killed. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram announces that the rebel commander Shinowara has 
been killed. 

A telegram despatched from Nagasaki at 11.50 a.m. on the 16th 
instant states that Kuroda intends to start for Yashiro with a 
squadron, on board which will also be 4,000 troops. The same 
telegram confirms the report of the death of Shinowara, the rebel 
leader, and says that his funeral has taken place in Kagoshima. 

A telegram on the 16th instant announced that on the 15th 
instant at 5 a.m. the insurgents attacked the Imperial batteries 
at Yokohira-yama, but were unsuccessful, though about 5 p.m. 
the Imperial police force attacked with swords and eaptured the 
batteries. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A person who has arrived from Kumamoto gives us the follow- 
ing particulars :— 
The Castle is nearly impregnable, and its defenders have plenty of 
ammunition and provisions. The Imperialists cannonade the insur- 
gents from all sides but are unable to make any sallies, and such 
being the case very few of those within the Castle have been 
killed, while a large number of the insurgents have lost their lives. 





Tuesday, 20th. 

The following is the translation of a portion of an article from the 
Akébono Shimbun, complaining that the foreign press in Japan 
publishes false reports concerning the civil warin the South. The 
writer states that the Government supplies to the native journals 
the news received from the seat of war, but that great care is 
taken to ‘‘ publish only that which is reliable.” This is delicious ! 
Considering whence the whole of the news relative to affairs in 
Kiushiu is derived, the lament over the sinfulness of foreign news- 
papers seems somewhat out of place. 


Those who invent false reports are most hateful. Even in time 
of peace they put people in a state of excitement: how much 
poser then are their evil effects in these times of general agitation. 

re hold the position of reporters to the people of whatever events 
occur, and such being the case we have always tried to lay correct 
news before the public. But it is very difficult to obtain correct 
reports of events which occur some two hundred ri from here, so 
that before publishing any such we closely examine them. Yet 
at times, we are bound to say, we make mistakes and have even 
been reproved before the Board of Censors. But of late the (to- 
vernment no longer conceals the telegrams received from the seat of 
of war, and they are given us that we may lay them before the 
people. Still we are as careful as ever in publishing only that 
which is reliable. How is it then that a set of men who dis- 
believe the true statements which we make, seem to be glad that 
a civil war has broken out in our country, and are angry at hear- 
ing of the victory of the Imperial forces? These are, however, 
idiots who are unworthy of being mentioned here.* But what 
must be the feeling existing among the foreign press in Yokohama ? 
Although the present civil war does not concern them in the 
slightest degree, yet are they not here fur the purpose of writing 
about the condition of country? If they have the slightest feeliny 
of kindness, there can surely be no reason for their being in 
such astate of joy over the war in our country. They disbelieve the 
reports that we publish; they give whatever rumours may be 
current among the know-nothings; such, for instance as that 
the Kumamoto castle fell into the bands of the insurgents on 
the 8th instant ; that this would be of great advantage to the 


ee ee ee 


* The writer very likely here refers to those who sent threaten- 
ing letters to the various journals, 
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insurgents, and that the Government hides the fact that the 
Mikado has sent Special Envoys to ascertain whether Lieut.- 
General Miyoshi has been killed. They speak in such a man- 
ner as though our castle which still stands with all its strength 
had fallen, or that our Commander, who is now leading his men 
with great valour, was killed. Such things are indeed monstrous. 
* * * * * + 

We also have heard a report about Kumamoto castle, but we 

refrain from publishing the same until further investigation. 


From the Chéya Shimbun of yesterday we take the following 
items of news :— 

A telegram sent by Mr. Ishi-i at 2.30 a.m. on the 17th instant, 
announced that the Imperialists were strongly defending the re- 
doubt at Tawarazaka which they captured on the 15th instant. 
They were attacked by the insurgents early yesterday morning, 
who advanced toward Yokohira-yama and then made so bold 
an attack on Futamata and Muramoto that the Imperialists could 
not resist them and fell back, so that in one hour’s time the in- 
surgents obtained possession again of the above mentioned re- 
doubt, but it was subsequently retaken by the Imperialists 
after a very severe engagement. The rebels, however, were 
still in possession of a series of batteries at the summit of 
Tawarazaka, which they had for a long time successfully de- 
fended against all attacks, but on the evening of this day a 
body of infantry advanced against them, while two detachments 
of police were detailed to out-flank the rebels. After a des- 
perate struggle and a great loss of life on either side, the Im- 
perialist captured the battery on the right of the rebel position. 
An engagement also took place at Yamaga, but the result of it 
is not yet known. 


Another telegram on the night of the 16th instant announces 
that the Imperialist at Iwamura, in the neighbourhood of Yamaga, 
advanced that day towards a hill called Kurumaga-ishi, but while 
on their way they fell into an ambuscade laid by the insurgente on 
either side of the road and were severely cut up. 

Another attack was made by the Imperialists stationed 
at Hirayama, who met the insurgents gallantly and caused them 
to retreat to Sugimura. 

Another telegram which left Osaka at 11.55 p.m, on 
the 17th instant announces that an attack was made upon 
the battery at Tawarazaka which was captured by the 
Imperialist on the day previous. The insurgents numbered 
about three hundred, but were bravely met by the troops, 
who managed to repulse them. By enquiry of some rebels who 
were then captured it was discovered that the above body of 
insurgents were commanded by Kishima, who was formerly 
the Commander of that division of the Kumamoto garrison 
force which used to be stationed at Kagoshima. These rebels be- 
longed to the province of Hiuga and were on their march to 
Bungo, but suddenly changed their minds and came to Tawa- 
razaka. 

Major Murata, who is notorious for his skill in rifle shooting, 
is about to depart for Kiushiu in the service of the Imperial 
army. 

The Governor of Miyagi ken has issued the following Notifi- 
cation to the samurai of that ken :— 

The 700 police constables who are to be enrolled by order of 
the Acting Minister of Home Affairs, will be sent to join the 
expedition against the southern rebels, and although they are 
styled policemen will be used as troops of the line, for which reason 
their enrollment will not be strictly in accordance with the po- 
lice rules heretofore in existence. Date Munesuke, Ashina Ko- 
shu, and other shizoku have been appointed to select such re- 
cruits as will be likely to be of efficient use in the field. When 
the country is in danger it is the duty of both samurai and 
heimin to render assistance,’ but the former are under 
a special obligation to do so, and therefore all samurai between 
the ages of 18 and 50, regardless of their own safety, should 
come forward to do good service for their country. They 
should at once attend the temporary dep6t at Omachi in 
Sendai, with all their papers, so that enquiry about 
than can be promptly made, and those liable to misconduct 
themselves rejected. ‘Those who are not selected on this occa- 
sion should work diligently at their several callings, and pa- 
tiently await the time when the Government may demand their 
services. 

The above is to be made known to the samurai of the ken. 

March, 1877. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 
About one thousand of the dead bodies of the insurgents are 
said to have been buried at Kawajiri. , 
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From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

We hear that Uyeki is naturally very strongly situated, and 
a forest close by enables the insurgents to fire upon the Im- 
perialists without exposing their own lives. 

A general disturbance has arisen among the farmers of Owake 
ken (Bungo). 


Wednesday, 21st. 

In order to give an idea of the pluck of the Satsuma samurai 
the Mainichi Shimbun gives the following instance of what is no 
unfrequent occurrence. Eleven rebels were defending a battery 
on the Tawarazaka, and there bravely received the onset of 
the Imperialists. Nothing would induce them to surrender, and 
it was not until eight of their number had been cut down and 
the remaining three committed snicide, that the Imperialists be- 
came masters of the fort. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The head-quarters of the Imperialists hitherto stationed at 
Takase has been removed to Konoha. Yamagata, the Minister of 
War, is himself there. 

Mayebara Ikkaku, the youngest brother of Mayebara Issei who 
was recently executed for treason, has joined the rebel cause, 
for which he is fighting desperately and recklessly. 

On the 18th instant the Government purchased five hundred 
Japanese swords at TOkid and sent them tothe south. <A further 
purckase was made yesterday. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that the amount of money 
that the Government has expended on the Satsuma expedition up 
to the 12th instant is over 4,113,000 yen. 


Thursday, 22nd. 

The engagement which took place at Yamaga on the 18th in- 
stant was of a very desperate character. Lieut-General Nodzu com- 
manded the Imperialists and Kirino,the rebels. At the commence- 
ment of the engagement the latter placed himself at the head of a 
body of the insurgents and led a most determined attack on a por- 
tion of the Imperial force, in. which great bravery was displayed 
and many of the Imperialists cut down. Such was the impetuosity 
of the attack that Nodzu drew off his forces about eight c/o, and 
although the advantage lay with Kirino the latter thought it more 
prudent not to follow up his retiring opponents, but likewise retired 
from the battlefield to a more secure position. 


A Notification from the Prime Minister making known that 
Jugoi Oyama Tsunayoshi, the late Governor of Kagoshima ken, 
has been deprived of both his rank and office, and an official 
announcement of the appointment of Kawaji, the Superintendent 
of Police, to the rank of Lieut.-General in the Army, have ap- 
peared in the //échi Shimbun. 


Saigo has encamped in the grounds of the temple of Kasuga, 
which is only about 26 cho from Kumamoto. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

A report from Kidto announces that Kuroda is now in Kago- 
shima at the head of a force of two thousand men. He is to return 
to Kidto in company with Shimadzu Saburo and his son. 

The office of the Gaimusho, which since the late fire has 
occupied a part of the buildings belonging to the Department 
of Public Works, will be removed to Hamagoten during this 
month. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Dr. Subzend, (?) a surgeon in the Russian Navy, has applied to 
the Government for permission to attend in the field the wound- 
ed of the Imperial forces. A reply has been sent that his 
services would he accepted, subject to the approval of the 
Chief of the Medical Staff. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

A telegram from Kawamura sent to the Army Department 
at 5.30 pe on the 20th instant is to the following effect :—‘‘ The 
Imperialists have attacked Uyeki and set fire to the town. The 
conflict is now raging. The fortresses on both sides of the town 
have not ves been captured. I have been ordered by Yamagata 
to proceed immediately to Minaminoseki.” 

Okubo, the Minister of Home Affairs, who had hitherto been 
staying in Osaka, went to Kidto on the 15th instant. 

Some forty men at Osu, in the Ehime ken, have been arrested on 
- having been discovered sending ammunition to the rebels. 

We hear that many semurai of Ishikawa fen (Kaga) have left 
their homes, and it is suppoved that they are about to join the 
rebels. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
A telegram which was sent by the Governor of Nagasaki at 
11.45 p.m, on the 19th instant, states that the Imperial forces, con- 
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sisting of troops and police, landed at Suguchi-mura. They found 
that there were only three companies of the rebel forces at Hinagu 
who fled without making any resistance. At 3 p.m. the Imperialists 
advanced as far as Yashiro and found that the samurai of that place 
were loyal, and from them it was discovered that the rebels were 
using most of their power in defending Tawarazaka, having but a 
very slight force for the protection of the neighbourhood of Ya- 
shiro. To-morrow it is intended to advance to Miyabara and 
Sakai-machi. 


Friday, 23rd. 
Being favoured with splendid weather, the Rowing Club mus- 
tered in force yesterday afternoon and opened the rowing 
season very successfully. 


It would seem, strange to say, as if the mercantile community 
did not care to discuss or listen to discussion upon the silver 
currency question, as there were not sufficient members at the 
Chamber of Commerce Meeting yesterday to form a quorum, 
and consequently an adjournment was made. 


The Loudoun Castle arrived at Hongkong on the 19th instant, 
and left for Shanghai on the following day. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

According to an order received by telegraph from the temporary 
residence of the Emperor, it is hereby made known that Iwamura 
Michitoshi, a judge of the fourth rank, has been appointed to the 
office of Governor of Kagoshima ken. 

IWAKURA ToOMOMI, 
Udaiin. 

March 21st, 1877. 

H. I. H. Higashi Fushimi-no-Miya, now on active service, bas 
been promoted from the rank of Major-General to that of Lieut.- 
General. 

We hear that Katsu-Awa, the Ex-Minister of Marine, received 
some private orders from the Government concerning the present 
oe affair, with which, however, Mr. Katsu declined to com- 
ply: 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram from Konoha on the 20th instant announces that on 
that day the Impcerialists, after taking Tawarazaka, advanced 
beyond Uyeki and intended to make their way into Kumamoto, 
ee a for which purpose were actively being made. The 

eadquarters of the Imperialists have been cemoved to Uyeki, to 
which place the lst Division and the Commissariat Staff have 
proceeded. As soon as communication is opened with the garrison, 
abundant supplies can be sent there. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was sent by some officers of the police force 
at G p.m. on the 20th instant, announces that at 5 p.m. on the 
18th instant the Imperialists advanced in three bodies towards 
the Futaye mountain pass, Kandé and Kurokawa, and a very 
sharp engagement resulted, but the fortifications of the insurgents 
could not be taken. 

A telegram was received from Kawaji, the Superintendent 
of Police, announcing that he intended to start for Nagasaki at 
midniyht on the 20th instant. 


From the //échi Shimbun. 
The troops in TOkié at the present time number in all 2,500 
men. 


| Saturday, 24th. 
The M. M. Co.’s steamer Menzeleh, with French mails on board 
to the 14th February, was to leave Hongkong at 7 o'clock this 
morning. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The following is the Mikado’s message to Shimadzu Saburo:— 

‘*The rebels of Kagoshima have forced their way into Kumamoto 
ken, unlawfully opposed the Imperial forces, and created great 
disturbance. I have therefore already given an order for an 
expedition against them, of which Arisugawa  Vihon-shinnd 
has been appointed the Commander-in-Chief. You, Hisamitsu 
(Saburo), have performed great and meritorious service for 
the country, and thereby gained my thorough confidence. I 
accordingly send Yanayiwara Chikamitsu, a member of the 
Genro-In, to you as my Special Envoy, to convey to you my 
desires. Be therefore loyal.” } 

Beppu Shinsuke, Yamano-uchi Hanzaimon (who is a younger 
brother of Kirino) and K6ond Chugo, who were all prominent 


ee the rebel army and noted for their bravery, have been 
illed. 


From the /Léchi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was sent from Kidsto at 11 a.m. on the 22nd 
instant announces that the Imperialists have captured Yamaga and 
are pursuing the insurgents who are flceing towards Waifu. 

Oyama Tsunayoshi, the ex-Governor of Kagoshima hvu, arrived 
at POkis on the 22nd instant and was immediately confined in 
the jail within the grounds of the Department of Justice. 

Jler Majesty the Empress has kindly given a large quantity of 
lint for the use of the wounded men who have been conveyed 
from the seat of war to Kobe. 


From the Chéya Shimbun, 

Qn the 22nd instant the head-quarters of the (ommander-in- 
Chief of the Imperial forces were removed from Kurume to Mi- 
nami-no-seki. 

A telegram received yesterday morning announces that the 
Imperialists have taken possession of Yamaga and advanced 
about twenty ché beyond that place. 


Mar. 24, 1877.] 
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REVIEW OF THE JAPAN SILK TRADE 
FROM 1874 TO 1877. 


W* 


10th instant. 


now continue our review of the Japan Silk 
Trade which appeared in our issue of the 


State of the Warehouses in London on 31st 


December, 1876. 


Cina, CANTON, JAPAN AND BENGAL SILKs. 


1875, 
Total deliveries for the year...Bales 53,220 














1876 




















53,300 

Sold stock ... ss. see vee yy 12,088 23,290 
Unsold stock... ... ... «+ 5, 20,556 9,113 
Total Stock ... ... 4, 32,644 32,403 

JAPAN SILKS ALONE. 

Stock on Ist January ... ...Bales 5,520 4,779 
Imports from Jan. to Dec. .... 5, 5,800 9,649 
Total supply for the year ... ,, 11,320 14,428 
Deliveries from Jan. to Dec..... ,, 6,541 7,051 
Stock on 3lst December... ,, 4,779 6,877 
Sold Stock do. «Bales 2,145 4,892 
Unsold stock do. ... «+ 5, 2,684 1,985 
Total stock do. dee: ceties' 45 4,779 6,877 


ss —— 
In these figures alone we can read that in 1876, if 
importers were relieved of their stocks of Japan silks 
toa much greater extent than in 1875, that it had been 
effected by speculation ; that, notwithstanding a large 
increase in imports and the scarcity of European silks, 
the increase in deliveries was only 1,010 bales, which 
in itself is no evidence of increased consumption ; that 
taken as a whole, the stock of Asiatic silks was at the 
end of the year very much the same as it was at the 
end of 1875. We look in vain for an equally clear state- 
ment of the position of Japan or any other silk on the 


Continent, and this “lacune’’ suggests a remark of 


paramount importance. The French merchants have 
undertaken to remove from England the control of 
the trade in Asiatic silks. In so far as the import o 

those silks in Lyons has vastly increased, they have 
succeeded in their undertaking ; but in their endeavour 
to introduce in the French the organisation of the 
English market, they have failed. This failure has 
revealed the danger of placing a great silk market 
under the immediate influence of the manufacturing 
interest, and it has been one of the causes of the bad 
trading of which the year 1876 affords a doubly con- 
spicuous example. It must, however, be noticed that 
there has been recently created in Lyons a Syndicate 
by the members of which wealth, ability and enter- 
prise are well represented. Such men cannot fail to 
perceive that either Lyons must be made a safer mar- 
ket or London must regain its lost supremacy. Will 
they prove equal to the solution of a dilemma in which 
so many vital interests are involved ? 

The questions raised by the failure of the European 
crop were thus: Ist. To what extent had production 
been reduced? What was to be the total supply for 
the ensuing season? 2nd. In what measure could the 


relative value of fine and full sized silks be raised ; ; 


in other words, what scale of prices was henceforth to 
keep the balance equal between production and con- 
sumption ? 


Google 


1. It might reasonably be taken as granted that in 
two highly governed countries like France and Italy, 
where silk is one of the great sources of national wealth, 
the statistics of production and consumption are all 
but perfect. How far however they are from being 
even tolerably reliable was proved on the best evidence 
in the last “ Congrés bacologique’’ held in Milan.* 
Let us take for instance the crop of Italy. A well 
known writer Mr. de Vecchi estimated it at 2,606,000 
kilo of silk for 1875. Disputed on plausible argu- 
ments, this figure is brought down by another writer 
to 1,800,000 kilo. Later on, Mr. de Vecchi himself 
gives for the other production of the same year a fresh 
estimate of 3,073,000 kilo.t What are we to believe? 
The fact is that the true basis of the estimate of a crop 
is the combined weight and quality of cocoons ; but 
in no country has a true knowledge of that aggregate 
weight and quality been hitherto attainable. The 
case, however, is not so helpless as it seems at first 
sight to be. There are not wanting indirect means of 
guessing the result of a crop. In almost every local- 
ity some intelligent observer will have noticed the 
quantity of seed put to hatch, of leaf consumed, of 
labour hired, the space occupied in each house by the 
“chambrées’’ etc. From such indications and from 
the daily gossip of the place he will infer that the crop 
is so much more or less per cent. than the previous 
one which is still fresh in every silk-grower’s memory, 
and his conclusions, which soon find their way from 
private into public correspondence, serve as a basis for 
general statistics. Well, as early as July or August, 
the silk merchant at home could determine two of the 
main factors in the establishment of prices, viz.; the 
comparative scarcity of silk taken as a whole and the 
altered proportion between the full and the fine sized 
descriptions. He could not anticipate, no one could 
anticipate, that this country would export 22,000 
bales; but he must have been informed that the 
Japanese crop had been an unusually large one, and 
he knew that scarcity in Europe was sure to stimulate 
exports from the East. Unfortunately, the computa- 
tion of old stocks was, owing to the deplorable state 
of statistics on the Continent, attended with the great- 
est difficulties. 

However, the total quantity of silk which each cen- 
tre of production was to supply to the mannfacturers 
of Europe and the United States could, (within 10 to 
15 per cent. in respect of fine sized silks) then be 
reckoned as follows : 


Bales 112 lbs. or 50 hilo. 


From Shanghai. ‘For 1875-76. For 1876-77. 


SH A 
China, Shanghai,....full sized 70,350 — 72,000 -~ 

», Canton ....... full sized 17,500 87,850 23,000 95,000 
TEAL Yor cicacvocrenaaiss fine sized — 36,000 — 12,000 
France ...........200ee0s fine sized — 14,700 — 1,500 
JOPAR \scsceccsteetvands finesized 8,164 — 13,200 — 

Wis > _seaiesiadares esiéuen full sized 5,436 13,600 8,800 22,000 
Bengal.................. fine sized — 7,000 — 5,000 
The Levantz ......... full sized 700 — 500 — 

en. waeaaueiaies fine sized 14,300 15.000 9,500 10,000 


* See the JJonitenr des Svtes, 2st October, 1876, 

t See the MMounitenr dex Soies, 22nd April, 6th May and 16th December, 
187TH. 

¢ This estimate includes the cocoons which are imported in Marseilles 
from the Levant and Spain to be converted into fine silks by French and 
Italian reelers. Our classification of silks is, as we are well aware, 
anextremely crude one. Suffice it to say that by fine sized we 
understand all raws from 10 to 16d.; by full sized all raws from 17d, 
upwards, 
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SPAN siccssncdsvsgxenne finesized — 3,000 — 1,650 
147,150 
Decrease in stocks }) full sized — — 10,000 — 
on Ist July, 1876 § fine sized — — 10,000 20,000 
Total supply for 1875-76...... 177,150 127,150 
a. 1876-77...... 127,150 — 
Total gross decrease............ 50,000 equal to 28 % 
Total supply of For 1875-76. For 1876-77. 
Full sized Silks........... 93,986 94,300 nearly equal. 
FING’ 45-59: cabsdeneuaxs 83, 164 32,850 decrease 60 %. 
177,150 127,150 








2.—Like the fall of a heavy body in calm water, 
the disaster of the last crop produced a great com- 
motion in the inner circles of the trade, that is to say 
among producers, merchants, manufacturers and the 
great purveyors of consumption ; but upon the dis- 
tant deep masses of consumers, upon those who buy 
silk fabrics by the yard it had no more effect, it no 
more moved them, than the capture of Peking by a 
foreign army in 1860 moved the countless populations 
of the Chinese Empire. The great wave of rumour 
died before reaching them. The secret of consump- 
tion lies in tastes and incomes which are far beyond 
the reach of argumentation and would, if argued 
with, resist persuasion ; of the purchasing power of 
individuals or of classes we may guess the lowest and 
the highest rate, but the true average under any 
given circumstances baffles calculation. In the pre- 
sent instance, one broad fact stood before the silk 
merchant who had to make up his mind about the 
safe limit of prices :-— 


The average price European trans- 
of Hanks No. 2 actions in raw 
had been and thrown Silks 


had been 
9 to 10 millions kilo. 
10 to 11 - a 
ia ALOT “3 a 
. 12013 es os 


In 1872-73...... 26s, Od., fr. 
In 1873-74...... 248. Od., fr. 
In 1874-75...... 188. 3c, fr. 
In 1875-76...... 15s. 9d., fr. 


fs st 


Between increasing consumption and failing prices 
the correlation was obvious. Well, by raising the 
rates of 1875-76 in proportion to the deficiency of 
supplies for 1876-77, that is to say by making fine 
raws 60 per cent. dearer, consumption would undoubt- 
edly be curtailed ; but that increase in prices would 
after all only bring them a little under the level of 
1872-73, when Italian raws 10/12d., 2nd_ order 
averaged fr. 95 and No. 2 Hanks fr. 75. Beyond 
that, any further advance was unsafe not only because 
the peace of Europe was threatened, but because 
manufacturers and consumers would look upon it 
as temporary, and make every sacrifice to wait 
till the crop of 1877 decided whether it was to he 
maintained or not. Of the prospects of that crop 
thus much was discernible as early as in June 
or July: In 1876 the silk-worms had been 
killed not by the old epidemic the “ Pebrine,” but by 
famine or by the “ Flacherie,” a disease which is 
caused in wet weather by incipient fermentation in 
the mulberry leaf. Nor did that disaster necessarily 
imply a scarcity of silk-worms’ eggs for the following 
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season. For good healthy cocoons of European breed 
the seed makers had paid as much as fr. 15 to 20 per 
kilo, whilst the silk reelers could only afford to pay 
fr. 6.25 ; and, in France especially, enough had been 
spared of such cocoons to procure an adequate supply 
of seed for the crop of 1877. It was known, besides, 
in Europe as early as August or September that 
Japan was to export 1,000,000 or 1,200,000 cards, 
against 727,000 in 1875. Seed might be dearer, but 
silk growers would set to work under better auspices 
than they had done in 1876. Bad weather had des- 
troyed the crop of 1876. It was a mere accident ; 
fair weather might bring abundance and moderate 
prices in 1877. 


Such considerations as above were urged here ; § 
they were urged at home with much greater authority ; 
but it was in vain, and what happened was something 
like the introduction of universal suffrage in the 
government of the silk trade. 

For the result we refer our readers to Table D which 
may be commented on as follows: Speculators have been 
disappointed by manufacturers, and consumption has 
disappointed both. The rise in prices at home has 
allowed profitable sales of old stocks and fresh imports 
between May and September. The extreme rates 
which were in Japan the consequence of that rise, have 
entailed heavy losses on the shippers who have been 
compelled to realise ; whether those who can afford 
to hold will have the same fate remains an open 
question. We may add, without exceeding the limits 
of the present review, that the reaction which 
commenced at home in October Jast was checked 
in December, but resumed its course in January, 
and as we are writing (March 24th) still con- 
tinues. Hanks No. 2 have now receded to the 
price they had attained at the end of July last, 
viz: 26s. 6d., fr. 74. This value is the rational con- 
sequence of the scarcity of fine sized silks. 

The lowest and the highest point reached in the 
course of 1876 are as follows : 


Lyons Quotations 


Slat Murch. 30th Sept. Increase. 
Italian raws, 2nd order .. fr. 56 fr. 118 110 % 
Brutia ....0..ccccccccceecseees ,, 60 117 95 ‘/ 
Hanks No. 2 .......0..c000 ,, 42 , 102 150 % 
Tsatlee, all round......... », 41 ‘, 81 97 % 
Kahing ,, Qo... », 38 i 87 7, 
Peg 22/ 72 , 122 70 % 


If we consider consumption as the ultimate arbiter of 
operations in Japan silks, and compare their results 
before and after the year 1870; if, setting apart the 
peculiar conditions cf the American market, we come 
to look for the causes which during the last six years 
modified the tastes and contracted the incomes of 
consumers, Weare brought face to face with the Franco- 
German war, which by so many direct and indirect 
means reduced the wealth of Europe, and in its far 
reaching consequences affected the fortunes of this 
country. 


§ See Japan Mail 26th July and 25th September, 1875. In oar article 
on “The value of silk,” our estimate of the total deerease in the supply 
of fine sized silks was (under the cla-sifieation adopted in the present 
review) 52 per cent. The price which seemed to us likely to keep the 
balance equal between production and consumption was 27/6, fr, 76 for 


Hanks No. 1 and 2, 
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TABLE E. 
EXPORT OF SILK FROM JAPAN. 































































3 ae 4 2 p AVERAGE Cost OF 
= 5 256 os _ | ALL soRTs LAID 
Bales of 80/4 = Z| Amount jo 4 ~ | Amount |. ,©«| Amount in| pown anv Soxp. 
SEASON, | catties. aa =| in$ = 80 6 ‘g| inf£St. | 2&2 | francs. a a os ee 
Dw. oS oe & n 
<= a 538 ici London. 
1860-1861. 372 | 3,369,864 | 5/2 6.50 | 21,904,116] 18/8 
1861-1862. 403 | 3,844,023 | 5/1 6.40 |24,601,747| 19/3 
1862-1863. 459 | 9,493,400 | 5/1 6.40 |60,757,760/ 21/9 






























































































































































































1863 July to Dec. 4,658,327 | 5/L 6.40 
1864 Jan. to June 1,716,358 | 5/ 6.30 

Grand total 500 | 6,374,685 40,626,347) 23/ 
1864 July to Dee. 7,878 8,675,874 6.20 
1865 Jan. to Jun 8,645 4,477,157 5.88 

Grand total] 16,523 | 617 | 8,153,031 49,116,091} 26/9 
1865 July to Dec. 3,818,393 5.88 
1866 Jan. to June 8,098,166 5.88 

Grand total 744 | 6,916,559 40,478,447 | 31/8 
1866 July to Dec. 4,151,778 5.83 
1867 Jan. to June 3,853,191 5.72 

Grand total] 765 | 8,304,969 1,904,468 47,994,117] 31/6 
1867 July to Dec. 2,901,483 | 4/7 5.07 
1868 Jan. to June 4,393,561 | 4/43 5.99 

Grand tatal 741 | 7,295,044 41,096,392| 29/9 
1868 July to Dec. 8,688,513 | 4/64 5.78 
1869 Jan. to June 1,894,425 | 4/64 5.75 

Grand total) 14,984 882 |10,582,938 61,112,548}  35/ 
1869 July to Dec. 6,490 4,700,000 | 4/6. 5.70 
1870 Jan. to June 7,946 5,081,100 | 4/64 5.74 

Grand total 847 | 9,781,100 55,955,114] 33/6 
1870 July to Dec. 1,247,360 | 4/54 5.64 
1871 Jan. to June 4,149,943 | 4/5 5.60 

—— nominal. 

Grand total 796 | 5,397,203 30,274,226| 30/9 
1871 July to Dec. 6,096,870 5.72 
1872 Jan. to June 3,074,400 5.88 

Grand total 783 | 9,171,270 2,066,794 52,951,568} 31] 
1872 July to Dec. 4,927,300 5.90 
1873 Jan. to June 2,970,000 5.77 

Grand total 684 | 7,897,300 1,786,102 46,207,970} 27/3 
1873 July to Dec. 4,500,000 5.55 
1874 Jan. to June 2,298,800 5.54 

Grand total 585 | 6,798,800 1,482,549 37,710,352} 22/9 
1874 July to Dec. 2,777,200 5.35 
1875 Jan. to June 1,886,590 5.344 

Grand total 488 | 4,663,790 986,197 24,941,843] 18/9 
1875 July to Dee. 3,385,560 5.26 
1876 Jan. to June 1,488,760 5.05 


Grand total 






13,591 





450 | 4,874,320 996,023 














18,185 | 818 {11,903,540 
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1876 July to Dec. 4/34 2,554,301 | [5.53 | 65,826,576! 30/9 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





THE SITUATION. 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, March 16th, 1877. 

Men who propose to themselves to discuss modern politics 
must observe the course of actual events, divine future probabi- 
lities, and posses sufficient courage not to be startled by events. 
Eyes however are not sufficient for the former task, nor mere intelli- 
gence for the latter. Unless a man has sufficient courage to preserve 
his equanimity, and can consider vicissitudes of the momentas having 
no practical existence, he is unfit to take part in the discussion. 
We have undertaken to perform the function of eyes and ears for 
the public, and are the intermediaries by whom the public is enabled 
to observe the course of actual events and perceive the probabi- 
lities of the future. Who would do this if writers for the press 
did not ? We proceed therefore to set forth the observations which 
we have been able to make, for the public to peruse. 

Looking back on the past, one remarks that after the 
suppreasion of the Saga, Kumamoto and Hagi insurrections, 
the eyes of the public were turned with expectancy of 
what would be the conduct of firstly Kagoshima, secondly 
Kochi, then Inshia, Bizen, the ‘‘School Club” (Gakko Ren) 
of Kumamoto, and the remaining shizoku of Saga. And accord- 
ingly the first to revolt have been the Satsuma rebels, the centre 
of whose military movements is the country round Kuma- 
moto. Eighteen or nineteen battalions of Government troops are 
swarming into their limits, and taking up an offensive position, 
while the rebel forces, occupying hilly ground are acting on the 
defensive. The alternate successes and defeats of either side have 
daily appeared in our columns. Yamaga, Tabaruzaka and Kichiji- 
goyé are easy to defend and difficult to attack. The Imperial 
forces, however, are bound to raise the siege of Kumamoto. This 
necessity has made them willing to endure combats of no ordinary 
intensity in order to take the rebel positions. They had already 
almost captured the rebel earthworks at Tabaruzaka and Kichiji- 
goyé, but were suddenly repulsed by the rebels, and lost them 
again, in fact in the fierce battle of the eleventh. Some have gone 
so far as to blame the Imperial forces for having neglected their 
defences, because after having taken the place, they lost it again, 
but our telegram states that the rebels came on with the speed of 
lightning before the Imperial forces had time to reconstruct the 
earthworks, from which we must conclude that they lost them 
before they had well obtained possession. In short, the fact is that 
they failed in the earthworks, and cannot therefore be accused of 
having lost any place which was in their hands. According to a 
telegram of the 14th, a hundred policemen armed with swords cut 
their way into the midst of the rebels, and recovered three of the 
said earthworks ; amongst these police are a considerable number 
who formerly belonged to the corps of marines disbanded last year, 
and who have been regularly drilled. The present disturbances have 
rendered it advisable to arm them with rifles, and to send them to 
preserve order at the theatre of operations. Before hostilities 
commenced the rebels despised the troops of the garrison as straw- 
dolls, but they are now rather frightened, saying ‘‘that most of 
the police were originally shizoku, and understand the art of fencing 
so that they must be somewhat looked after.” Now that this ex- 
ploit has been performed it may fairly be said that the fears of the 
rebels were justified. But from our point of view, we cannot help 
feeling disinclined to believe that the position of Tabaruzaka 
could be taken by a mere handful of policemen unsupported. 
Beyond a doubt Imperial troops made an advance in force, and 
diving through them appeared on the rear of the rebel earthworks. 
To sum up, the Imperial forces are acting on the offensive and 
advancing a certain amount every day. This can be seen from 
the fact that they have pressed back the rebels to the south of 
Tabaruzaka, that the head-quarters of military councillor have 
been moved to Takasé, and that the Prince Commanding in 
Chief had advanced to Kurumé. 


The fortress of Kumamoto remains as it was, completely sur- 
rounded, without giving any signs of yielding. If what we hear 
is true, about a thousand Kumamoto shkizoku had at one time 
leagued themselves with the rebel forces (this number is taken 
from telegrams despatched at the time when the advance on 


ing (i.e. by strategy); that peasant troops were not to be feared, 
and that a single kick would send the whole place tumbling. They 
refused therefore to entrust the attack of the castle to the Kuma- 
moto shizoku, who began to be discontented, and seeing on the one 
hand the overweening confidence of the rebels in their own powers, 
and the formidable array of the Imperial forces,.they are now gra- 
dually deserting from the rebels. The insurrection of last year in 
Kumamoto was entirely the work of the Jimpa Ren (Divine-Blast 
Club), and the strength of the dissatisfied shizoku of Kumamoto 
lies in the ‘‘School Club” (Gakké Ren). For this reason many 
persons who interested themselves in politics expected that if even 
the Satsuma men rebelled, this party would certainly join them, 
and no one can affect to be surprised that it should have turned 
out thus. To judge from the state of things in Saga, it would 
appear that the spirit of Eto Shimpei still survives among the 
shizoku, in spite of their failure a few years back, but for all 
that they did not act on the occasion of the Kumamoto and 
Akizuki disturbances. Some time ago a certain Ishii, who had 
been a daisakuan of the Saga prefecture, and a certain To- 
kuhisa, who had been a surpernumary official of the 8th order in the 
Sa-In at the time of the failure of the party which advocated war 
with Corea, escaped to Satsuma where they secretly combined with 
discontented men from other prefectures who betook themselves to 
that part of the country, under the name of the ‘‘ Band of As- 
sembled Crows” (Ug6 Tai), of which combination they became 
the leaders. When the present disturbances broke out, they secret- 
ly returned to Saga, and sowed dissension. Some four or five 
hundred fresh-blooded young fellows were thus prepared for an 
outbreak, but the police were quickly on their track, and arrested 
the two men. The latter, having watched for an opportunity, 
succeeded in escaping and reaching the rebel lines. Upon this 
there ensued diversity of opinion among the four or five hundred 
young fellows, and before they had taken a resolution in favour of 
either the right or the wrong course, Councillor Kusuda and other 
eminent men made great efforts, and brought them to reason, 80 
that there are at this moment no signs of a disposition to violence 
on their part. It is said however that if they were to hear that 
Minami-no-seki had been taken from the Imperial forces, the in- 
fluence of Mr. Kusuda and the others would be insufficient to keep 
them quiet. But just now the Imperial forces are advancing, and 
there does not seem to be the remotest possibility of Minami-no- 
seki being taken from them. And even if they were to make a 
disturbance, being, as they are, without a settled plan of opera- 
tions, they would not be formidable. From all this it would ap- 
pear that no anxiety is to be felt on the side of Saga. 

Returning back again, and casting a glance north-westwards, 
Shonai, as every one knows, has ever since the Restoration, main- 
tained the closest relations with Kagoshima, and on the present out- 
break taking place, itsconduct seemed somewhat peculiar. A detach- 
ment was at oncesent from thegarrison at Sendai, and Mr. Funakoshi 
of the Ministry of the Interior (representing the prefect Mr. 
Mishima, who is lying ill at Yedo) was sent thither. It is said 
that he has set to work and has summoned before him Matsu- 
daira, a former Sanji, Sugeno, a former Gon Sangi, Yamagashi, 
a former supernumerary official of the 8th order and others, and 
is engaged in trying them. From this it can be seen that the 
Shonai shizoku will not be able to do anything. 


The shizoku of Tottori and Okayama, formerly under the juris- 
diction of the Ikeda family and its cadets, ranks among the great 
class. At the time of the reformed wars of the Restoration, 
they were behind the age, and distinguished themselves nowhere. 
The public were indignant at the shizoku of these two districts 
for being so slothful on this occasion, and many suspected them 
of disloyalty. During the last two or three years a certain Su- 
giyama, at Okayama (called the ‘‘Eloquent”), has frequently 
visited Yedo and held conversations with men in high positions; 
and according to reports which have recently reached us this 
gentleman has given undoubted proofs of his steadfast loyalty. 
With respect to Tottori, there is no one there who occupies the 
position of a popular leader, and there is nothing to be feared from 
the general fecling. Besides the Impcrial army has established a 
divisional camp there, and the disputes between the shizoku of the 
head and cadet families has gradually decreased any community 


Kumamoto was made, but we have since heard that it did not | of feeling between them. From which it may be concluded that 


exceed five or six hundred), and asked at Kawajiri that 
the attack on the garrison should be entrusted to them. They 
said that the castle was strongly fortified and difficult to take, 
and that secret stratagems must be resorted to, which would 
require a certain expenditure of time to put in action. 
this repied Fuchibe and other rebel officers, when they heard 
that time must be spent over it, that it was a slow way of proceed- 
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there is no cause for anxiety with regard to Inshiu and Bizen. 
As regards the condition of affairs at Kochi, it would seem that 
several parties exist, among whom there is a strong feeling of ri- 


| valry and mutual jealousy. The late Councillor Mr. Hagaki is 
To ; really down there. He and Soyejima are the only men now out of 
| office who once held high positions in the government, but Mr. 


Svyejima is amau who, though he has distinguished himself in the 
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walks of peace, is not known to be a military genius. Mr. Hagaki 
distinguished himself as leader of the Kochi troops at the time of 
the subjugation of the East (in 1868-9), and some share of mili- 
tary capacity may have remained to him in these days even, 
which has led some persons to attribute to him certain ideas, 
seeing that Eto, Mayebara and Saigo have rebelled one after 
the other. But these are persons who are unacquainted with 
him. In connection with the present disturbance he has said 
that Saigo could easily be beaten by any one, and that if after 
all he should be successful, and defeat the Imperial troops, he, 
Hagaki, would march forth and rout him in one morning, on 
condition that the Government should consent to establish a repre- 
sentative assembly. From which we may conclude that there 
is no reason for anxiety about Kochi. 


SvaTE OF THE YAMAGATA Ken (SHONAI.) 
(Héchi Shimbun, March 16th, 1877.) 

It is reported that the people of the former Shénai Han are not 
pleased with the cduncils of this Government. The reason of this 
is as follows. Owing to difficulties between the officials and the 
people there, officers from the Jn and Shé have for the space of four 
years back proceeded thither to make investigation into the affair ; 
and at the termination of these enquiries there was opened a spe- 
cial Court during the month of August last year, when the investi- 
gation was conducted by Kojima, a 5th rank Hanji, and the records 
of the evidence fully drawn up. But although over 200 days have 
passed since that time, no decision has yet been given, and there 
are conseqnently many people who give vent to their suspicions, 
although these are utterly groundless, that bribery is at work. 

Among the shizoku of the former Shénai Han, over 3,000 men 
have the most implicit belief in Saigo. The able-bodied amongst 
these men number about 1,000. At the present moment the real- 
ly bigotted party does not amount to 200 men, while those who 
are firm in their allegiance to tho Government are so few as to be 
easily counted up. Those who keep neutral and wait events 
are numerous. They have ahout 2,000 rifles, of which 400 
are breech-loaders. Their ammunition amounts to about four 
or five thousand AK’wammé in weight, 33,333 to 41,666 lbs. part 
being Japanese gun-powder. At Inari-mura, one 7i distant from 
Tsurugaika, there are two godowns in which ammunition is 
stored. Recently, in order that this might be used in the cutting 
of roadways, directions came from the Aencho to have it deli- 
vered up, but it is said that one Beniya Shigezi, of Kusuriyu- 
Kori in Tsurugaika, refused to hand it over, saying that it was 
his private property. Ever since the news came that Saigo and 
Kirino had grasped the baton and that Saigo and others had 
been deprived of their official rank, the influence of the same 
has become more plainly evident, and it is reported that the 
bigotted party hold secret meetings daily in the tilled lands at 
the village of Shirita. 

On the 28th February a resident of the village of Yebishima, 
named Yamaguchi Saburédhei, who used to hold the office of 
Head Retainer of the former Chiji, assembled together at his 
house the former Sanji Matsudaira Chikayoshi, the Gon-sanji 
Sugé San¢hidé, the 7th class official Matsumiya Nagayoshi, the 
Dai-sakan Wada Mitsumori, the 8th class official Yamagishi 
Sadabumi, the Gon-chu-sakan Toda Motoshi, the Shd-sakan 


Akeda Tamé, and a present Sth class official of the Yamagata 
ken named Ujiye Nadatsu, who retired from his post in the 
month of February, and also three or four other persons whose 
names are unknown,—who all discussed some subject or 
other. The town is said to wear a very dull appearance, but 
whether this be a mistake, or not, on the part of our informant 
we know not: those people doing brisk business are said to be 
tailors of foreign clothing, and sword-hilt winders. The dealers in 
singlets and drawers have sold all their stock. Of the shizoku of 
the former Matsuminé Han some 700, counting both old and young, 
are in the same state as those of Tsurugaika. It is reported that 
owing to their firearms being insufficient, they are collecting 
together matchlocks. Although we do not credit, and cannot 
guarantee the truth of the above reports, still for some unknown 
reason or other, the Chiusa Yamaji Motoharu and the Shésa Onuma 
Wataru, with some troops, have proceeded to the vn in question 
from the Miyagi garrison. Again, the Head of the Military Court, 
Mr. Sakamoto, has also proceeded to Tsurugaika upon some un- 
known Government busines,, in order, as is said, to make certain 
explanations. The Kenrei, Mr. Mishima, being ill, is now in Yedo 
undergoing treatment, Mr. Funakoshi acting in his stead, but Mr. 
Mishima, in spite of his illness, came back to Yamagata on the 
8th of March, and we hear that on the following day,—the %th,— 
a written summons was sent to Matsudaira Chikayoshi. 800 police 
have likewise been selected, and police have come up from Yedo 
also: they practice drill, and 1,000 rifles have been lent them by 
the War Department. Although nothing is known as to what 
the plans of the Government may be, still the minds of the 
people are disturbed, on the grounds that something will be set 
on feot in counection with the affairs of Tsurugacka. 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR NIIGATA FOR 1876. 
British Consulate, 
Niigata, 15th February, 1876. 


Srr,—In reporting on the trade of this place for the 
past year I am in the somewhat anomalous position of 
having no ostensible British trade to report upon. No Bri- 
tish ships have visited this Port during 1876, and no Bri- 
tish merchants have ever settled here. Whatever trade is 
done in which British interests are concerned is done by 
merchants of other nationality, or consists of the still more 
indirect trade in British manufactures done by native 
merchants. In this report, however, while giving such 
particulars of the general trade of the past year as I have 
been able to obtain, I propose to give also, what will be 
of more interest, and, I believe, of much more importance, 
a general outline of the trade of this port since its open- 
ing to foreign commerce, in 1869, together with a review 
of the resources of the district and of the prospects which 
this place presents. 

Trade and Commerce.—With the exception of the trade 
done in articles of foreign manufacture which are brought 
by foreign merchants from Yokohama, and in produce 
destined by them for the foreign market, the trade of Niiga- 
ta. may be described as being phrely a domesticone. I en- 
close tables of the imports and exports by steamers, all under 
the Japanese flag and regret that owing to their being no 
longer official record taken of the imports and exports in 


junks, I am unable to complete the view of the trade of 


the port for the past year by giving tables of these as well. 
I enclose, however, a statement compiled from private 
sources of the import of some staple articles, in junks. 

On these tables the fewest remarks will suffice. The 
kerosine oil imported by steamer was for the use of the 
works connected with the Sado mines, American oil is 
not now, and has been only in the smallest quantities, im- 
ported for use in this Province. Choice and special Ja- 
panese tens are imported here from other parts of Japan. 
The copper exported was from Kusagura mine, but does 
not comprise the total out-turn of the mine. Besides the 
small quantity of Echigo petroleum exported by steamer, 
some small shipments have also been made by junk, but 
the quantities are not ascertainable by me. In consequence 
of an anticipated scarcity of rice, owing to the inundations 
in 1875, rice was imported here in the early party of last 
year,—an occurrence which, I believe, is not known to 
have happened before within the memoty of Japanese 
living. About 70,000 piculs of new rice were exported 
by junk in October and November. 

I now pass to the subject of the general trade for the 
past eight years, aud enclose tables showing the total im- 
ports and exports, as far as I can ascertain them, of each 
year, in all classes of vessels, I add two tables giving a 
comparative view of the amount and value of certain 
staples imported, and of rice exported, in each of these 
years. 

These tables, as appears to me, sufficiently demonstrate 
the existence at this pluce of a trade of some value, 
subject, indeed, to occasional great fluctuations, but 
exhibiting in the long run considerable consistency, 
more especially in some of the articles specified. The 
falling off of trade in certain years can be traced with 
considerable certainty to deficient rice harvests,—rice 
being, as you are aware the chief article of production and 
export. It would appear from these tables that the 
average annual import trade of this port amounts to 
$1,687,819, and the average export to $1,334,901,—or, in 
all, an annual trade of $3,022,720. Amongst the most 
interesting results shown by these tables, however, is the 
constancy of certain staple articles of import of foreign 
production or mannfacture. It would appear that about 
8,000 piculs of nailrod iron are annually imported for 
consumption here, 18,000 or 19,000 piculs of sugar, and 
from 3,500 to 5,000 piculs of raw cotton. It would be 
useful if I could add to these tables an account of the cot- 
ton yarn and other cotton manufactures brought into this 
Province, but the quantities of such brought by sea are so 
small in comparison with what are brought overland from 
Yedo, that by stating the former only I should give a 
totally false idea of the consumption of these articles in 
this neighbourhood,—and, unfortunately, Iam unable to 
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give an exact account of the latter. Of foreign cotton 
yarn, however, it may safely be estimated that from 4,000 
to 6,000 piculs are annually brought into this Province. 
Among the other cotton manufactures may be mentioned 
shirtings, T.-cloths, Turkey-reds, drills, cotton velvets, 
Victoria lawns, and among wollens and mixture, Orleans, 
blankets, mousselines de laine, and cloth. 

The last table shows an average export, in ordinary 
years, of nearly 400,000 piculs of rice through this port. 
This rice is shipped chiefly to Osaka, and the island of 
Yezo, but also partly to other places in Japan. The 
cause of its not yet having become an article of export to 
foreign countries is probably, partly, the deficient mode of 
packing, but, chiefly, the difficulties under which inter- 
course by sea labors here, Part of the export rice of this 
Province is shipped from other junk ports on the coast, 

A branch of the Japanese Fourth National Bank is 
established here, and affords improved facilities to mer- 
chants in the matter of exchanges on Yedo and Yoko- 
hama. 

Shipping and Navigation.—I enclose a table showing 
the number and tonnage of all classes of merchant ships 
and vessels entering this port since the date of its opening 
to foreign trade. From this you will observe that no 
vessels, except Japanese, have visited this port during the 
past year. Such carrying trade as in previous years was 
shared to a small extent by foreign shipping has now 
fallen entirely to the Mitsubishi Steam Ship Company. 
Seeing that the trade was always a coasting trade, in 
which a domestic company probably ought to be able to 
serve the public better than casual foreign ships, I do not 
look upon this as a matter for regret. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the Japanese Company which has 
undertaken to keep up steam communication with this 
Port might render their service much more efficient, 
and, I believe, at the same time more remunerative, 
by the observance of regularity in the movements of their 
steamers, and by giving a wide publicity to the notice of 
their intended movements. It is difficulty to believe that 
the steamers visiting this port during the past year can 
have paid their expenses by the freight obtained,—even al- 
lowing that they have carried some cargo to and from other 
ports on the north-west coast, besides Niigata. Their 
rates of freight also, are excessively high. Iu order to 
compete successfully with the overland carriage of light 
merchandize,—such as foreign cotton goods, and tea, not. 
to speak of silk, which has never gone by sea,—between 
their district and Yokohama, it will be necessary for the 
Company not merely to ensure regularity in the movement 
of their vessels, but to adopt a rate of freight which shall 
be less than the cost of overland transport. During the 
past year a few of the steamers have made communication 
between this port and Hiogo on the one side, and Hako- 
date on the other, connecting at the latter port with the 
steamers plying beween it and Yokohama. On this coast 
these steamers thus also make communication with Shi- 
monoseki, Tsuruga, and Fuseki, in Etchiu, on the south- 
west ; and with Funakawa, in Akita, on north-east. It 
is to be hoped that the enterprise will be continued during 
the coming seasen, and that under improved conditions 
it will be more successful than in the past. 

I may, however, be allowed to mention here a valuable 
suggestion which has, I believe, been made, that the most 
effectual method probably of securing the trade of Niigata 
would be by running a steamer of light enough draft to 
enter this river in its present state, and of good steaming 
powers, between this port and Hakodate, connecting 
there with the Yokohama steamer. Such a steamer could 
also run further than Niigata, say as far as Tsuruga and 
thus afford a connection, were the route from Tsuruga by 
the Biwa Lake found efficient, with the Railway at Kidto. 
At all events a steamer such as I have described could 
run at all seasons of the year, and would not be subjected 
to the danger of lying in this exposed anchorage. 

A further observation which an inspection of the table 
under consideration suggests is, with regard to the junk 
trade, that while the number of junks has on the whole 
been tending to increase, the junk tounage has been con- 
stantly decreasing. From the comparative table of imports 
and exports it will be observed that the value of the trade 
in junks has not, however, shown « corresponding de- 
crease, It would thus seem that about the sume value of 
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junks of an aggregate greater tonnage. 









trade has been of late years carried in junks of an aggre- 
gate less tonnage, as was in previous years carried in 
It has been sug- 
gested that this is owing to the fact of smaller junks being 
found more suitable for crossing the bar at the mouth of 
the river. The explanation is plausible, but I am not 
prepared to admit it as certain. The total tonnage of the 
port has on the whole decreased, from 1870 downwards, 

The harbor of Niigata remains in a state equally incon- 
venient for shipping as that in which it was at the date 
of the opening of the port. The landing-place at the 
Custom House, constructed the year the port was opened, 
is now silted up, soas to be entirely useless, and no land- 
ing-place has as yet been constructed. There isa steam- 
lighter, or rather two steam-lighters provided for the 
shipping and discharge of merchandize. One of these 
vessels, the one put together at Ebisuminato, in 1870-71, 
of fifty tons burden, is fairly well suited as a boat for 
the purpose intended, but its steaming power is at present 
80 feeble as to render its use in anything but calm weather, 
hazardous, This, however, can be remedied. The other 
vessel, formerly a passenger boat, seems to be of too light 
construction to be serviceable as a lighter, and in fact has 
hardly, if ever, been employed as such. 

A new temporary light-tower has lately been erected 
near the mouth of the river, the old one having become 
unserviceable, The depth of the main bar passage, which 
is continually shifting, is taken twice a year. On the 
10th January, ultimo, the water in the river being low, 
the depth of this passage was found to be seven and a 
half feet, and its breath over 120 feet. 

The arrangement for the use of Ebisuminato as a sub- 
sidiary port for the landing and shipping of cargo for and 
from Niigata, has not proved a success. Although fairly 
well protected from the prevailing stormy winds in the 
Autumn and winter, the bay of Ebisuminato has been, 
on account of the swell which breaks on the beach, found 
unsuitable for the landing and shipping of cargo precisely 
in such weather as renders impossible the landing and 
shipping of cargo at Niigata itself. No doubt this diffi- 
culty might be overcome by deepening the passage 
into the lake at the back of the town,as is provided 
in Article IV. of the arrangements for the settlement 
of foreigners at Niigata and Ebisuminato. But in 
view of the incovenience and expense of transporting 
merchandize between Ebisuminato and this place, those 
most interested in the trade have uniformly been averse 
to such an arrangement, and I think experience has now 
sufficiently shown that it would be preferable to lay out 
any expenditure which may be incurred for facilitating 
trade at this port on the improvement of the arrangements 
for shipping at Niigata itself, rather than on carrying out 
those parts of the arrangements just mentioned which 
refer to Ebisuminato. 

I enclose a return (Table No. 8) showing the number 
of junks, of fifty Ao#w burden and upwards, built at ports 
in this Province during the years 1873-75. Niigata itself 
is the chief seat of this industry, but the return also includes 


junks built at Imamachi and other junk ports on the coast. 


From the return enclosed the general importance of 
Niigata as a place of domestic shipping trade may be in- 
ferred. Its owes its existence, indeed, in the first instance, 
to its being a port, and it has long been the chief seat of 
this trade on this coast. Its junks now keep up constant 
intercourse, except for about a couple of months in winter, 
with all the ports on the north-west coast, as well as a 
regular trade with the ports of the island of Yezo on the 
one hand, aud Osaka on the other. 

Agriculture, Mines, Pupulation and Industries, etc.— 
I enclose a table (No. 9) showing the estimated amount 
of the annual production of some staple article in localities 
in this district, as also the quantity of land within the 
Niigata ken under rice, under wheat, barley and other 
crops, and under tea. I adda sketch map of the chief 
part of the Province of Echigo, which, with the slight 
exception of the district round Tsugawa, is included in 
the Niigata sen. In this map I have endeavored to 
indicate the chief localities where the articles which I 
shall now refer to are produced. I may also state here, 
in explanation of the map, that where the name only of 
a mineral is written it is to be understood that it is either 
unworked, or virtually so, 
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Rice, as is well known, is the chief crop of this district. 
The estimated production given in the table, namely, 
8,300,000 piculs may be looked upon as a safe average. 
Of this, some 600,000 piculs are, in ordinary years, avail- 
able for export. The production has been stated at 
considerably above this figure in some years. The crop 
is, however, from time to time liable to be partially 
destroyed by floods, as was the case in 1875. The crop 
of last year was over the average,—a circumstance which 
is confidently expected to produce a revival of the domestic 
trade of this port during the coming season. Of the 
other grain crops, and pulse, a much smaller quantity is 
usually available for export. Rice is regularly exported 
also from Shonai, in Uzen, and other districts on this 
coast. 

Of the Tea produced in this province it is estimated that 
a little less than 2,000 piculs finds its way to Yedo and 
Yokohama, partly through the medium of foreign merchants 
here, and partly through the hands of Japanese dealers. 
Choice teas are not produced in this part of Japan. The teas 
of Echigo rank from common to fine and finest. Tea being 
a light article is frequently sent from this part of Japan 
overland to Yedo. The tea of Murakami finds its way to 
Niigata by junk from Senami,—and is then sent to Yoko- 
hama or Yedo either by steamer or overland. I visited 
Murakami last year, and was shown over the principal 
plantations by the tea growers. The plants, I was in- 
formed, are mostly from fifty to one hundred years old,— 
although tea has been grown there for a much longer 
period. A good many, however, have been planted with- 
in the last twenty years, and the cultivation is annually 
being extended. The plants areall low, seldom exceed- 
ing a foot and a half ia height. About three thousand 
hands are employed in the cultivation and preparation 
of the tea, in and about the town of Murakami. The 
leaves are picked generally five timesa year. They are 
the better for the plants being protected during the 
winter by straw coverings although this is not univer- 
sally done. The process of preparing the leaf seems 
very similar to that followed in the more important tea 
districts of the South. A number of years ago some ex- 
perienced tea workers were brought from the Uji district, 
in Yamashiro, for the purpose of assisting in the prepara- 
tion of the leaf, and the result has been a marked improve- 
ment since that time. 

These remarks apply, with slights variation, to the 
districts of Muramatsu und Niitsu, at both of which places 
the tea cultivation bas been extended, and the prepara- 
tion of the leaf improved of Jate years. The tea growers 
of Kurokawa also seem desirous of bringing their tea into 
notice. Many of the plants there are from fifty years old, 
and numerous younger ones are also to be seen. I am 
informed, however that there is something objectionable 
in the flavor of the Kurokawa tea, which is attributed by 
some to the contiguity of the petroleum wells to the tea 
plantations. At Shibata considerable attention has been 
paid to the planting of tea since about five or six years 
ago. 

Tea is also grown in Etchiu and Kaga, in quantity 
sufficient for export to other places. The amount pro- 
duced has been stated at between 4,000 and 5,000 piculs. 

The silks of Horinoiichi, Tochiwo, and other places, 
find their way overland to Yokohama as Shinshiu silk. 
Some years ago there was a movement among the silk 
growers of this Province to create a name for Kchigo silk, 
but it appears to have been given up, the Echigo growers 
being content, it seems, that their silk should find, when 
made up into hanks like Shinshiu, a ready market in 
Yokohama. The silks of the Murakami part of Echigo 
probably go by Yonezawa, and will thus come into the 
market as Oshiu silks. It is estimated that about 500 
piculs of Echigo silk annually go to Yokohama. A silk 
filature was established at Goseu the year betore last, and 
has since then beew in use in the preparation of siik for 
the foreign market. 

The silks of Yonezawa and other districts bordering 
on Echigo are well known. Silk is also grown in Etchiu 
and Kaga,—Komatsu been best spoken of—but the 
amount raised in Kaga does not appear to belarge. That 
of Etchiu has been stated at over 400 piculs. 

Of the other agricultural products of this Province, 
which are available for export from here, may be mention- 
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ed hemps, fruit, rapeseed and Japanese indigo. Tabacco 
is grown pretty extensively in several districts in the 
Yamagata Ken 

The mineral resources of this part of Japan appear to 
be varied and extensive. I have endeavored to make a 
close estimate of the annual production of Copper and 
some other minerals in Echigo, Akita, etc. The total 
value of the present yield of the mines is not indeed very 
great, but considering the recent date at which improved 
methods have been adopted at the more productive mines, 
and the extremely primitive methods followed at others, 
—where these are worked at all—there can, I think, be 
little doubt as to the possibility of a large development 
of these resources. 

The copper mine at Kusagura, in this Province, has 
lately become the property of the ex-Daimio of Soma. 
The produce of this mine is easily brought to this port 
by water carriage from T'sugawa, and has usually, but not 
always, been so. I understand that a better road has late- 
ly been made between the mine and the river, above 
Tsugawa, and that the prospects of the mine are good. 

The Akita copper does not come to this port. It is 
shipped at Funakawa in the steamers which I have men- 
tioned, and taken to Yedo or Yokohama. The copper 
produced in Sado is merely a by-product of the gold and 
silver ore. The Akita mines, which also produce gold, 
silver and lead, are, like the Sado mines, worked on Go- 
vernment account. 

Copper, there can be little or no doubt, exists in large 
quantities in this part of Japan. In some places in this 
Province copper veins are worked, in a very imperfect man- 
ner, by the peasants of the localities where they are situated. 
The want of capital, however, and the imperfect methods 
followed, are fatal barriers to the success of this industry. 

The principal gold and silver mines of this part of 
Japan are the well known Sado mines. Some account of 
these, and of the Akita mines, and their prospects, in the 
form of notes on the Catalogue of Articles sent by Japan 
to the Philadelphia Exhibition, has lately been pub- 
lished, and it seems hardly necessary to repeat similar 
information here. I may state, however, that the work 
of re-opening the Sado mines has been prosecuted with 
great energy during the past year, and very satisfactory 
results have already been obtained. Should the same 
rate of progress be maintained, it is anticipated that in two 
years more the mines will be in full operation,—a result 
which, if attained, will rather exceed previous anticipation. 
Tie works are under the immediate superintendence of a 
German mining engineer, who is assisted by an English 
miner. The new reduction works, consisting of amalga- 
mation, concentration and smelting have been in successful 
operation during the past year,—with the exception of 
the smelting, which could not be continued for much more 
than atrial for want ofa flux. From the present year, how- 
ever, & continual supply of this is certain. The direction 
of this department of the works was, until lately, under 
the superintendence of an American metallurgist. An 
English mechanical engineer is also employed in the 
management of the foundry, blacksmith’s, carpenters’ and 
mechanics’ shops, where the small pieces of machinery 
required in connexion with the works are made, and 


‘repairs of all kinds executed. 


Owing to the non-completion of the smelting works 
there was last year a large quantity of ore on hand. This 
is being worked up, while the gradual development of the 
mines themselves is going on. Owing to the same cause, 
of course the actual out-turn of metals has not been great. 
The figures for the now current year will no doubt show 
a very material improvement, but those for the year 
1875-6 only reached the extremely moderate amount of 
35 catties of gold, valued at $13,700, and 134 piculs of 
silver, valued at $37,472. For the same period the Akita 
mines give an out-turn of 63 catties of gold, valued at 
$23,790, and 47.80 piculs of silver, valued at $122,167. 

A considerable development bas of late taken place in 
the production of Petroleum in this Province. ‘The chief 
places where it is found at present are, in the western 
parts of the Province, at Tateuo near Takada, where there 
are about fifty-six wells of from 300 to 600 feet in depth. 
This is the purest oil, 100 parts of crude oil producing 
90 of refined. Next to this group come the wells of 
Matsunoyama, numbering about sixty, also of from 380Q 
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to 600 feet in depth. Here 100 parts of the crude oil 
give about 85 refined. Near Miyohoji there are about 
twenty-five wells, producing an oil of somewhat less purity 
than that of the oil of Matsunoyama. Towards the eastern 
parts of the Province, oil is found near Niitsu, at Kusodzu 
and Kanadzu. The wells of Kusodzu, from which place the 
oil took its original name among the Japanese,—are, how- 
ever, at present not worked. Those at Kanadzu consist 
merely of a few trenches, two or three feet in depth, and 
if there is but little oil produced here, tlhe cost of its pro- 
duction is only that of collecting it. It seems, indeed, to 
ooze out naturally in some the paddy fields. At Kuroka- 
wa there are about one hundred wells, of from 60 to 120 
feet in depth. The crude oil only gives about fifty per 
cent. of refined, and consequently this oil has hardly been 
able to compete with the oil produced in the western 
parts of the Province. 


The purification of the oil is in some cases effected 
near the wells. Nagadka is also a considerable seat of 
this industry and emporium for the oil, water carriage 
from there to Niigata, and other parts of the Province, 
being convenient. Some of the oil is refined in Niigata. 
The process employed, however, being in most cases 
simply dry distillation, leaves the oil still imperfectly re- 
fined. The best sorts, nevertheless, in a good lamp, burn 
with a clear and steady flame, and there seems to be little 
doubt that when properly refined the oil will equal the 
best American oil. At present the oil is extensively used 
throughout the district, to the pratical exclusion of Ame- 
rican oil, and small quantities of it have also been ex- 
ported to other places. To say the least of it, this product 
is worthy of further attention. 


Petroleum is also found in Akita, The best information 
which I have obtained on the subject gives the production 
of one locality for a year at about 47,000 gallons of impure 
oil, producing over 11,000 gallons of refined oil. The oil 
has, however, been found and is worked at several other 
places in the Yamagata Aen. In Shinshiu also petroleum 
has been struck. ‘The daily production there has been 
given at 350 gallons of crude oil. 


The existence of coal is known of in various localities 
in this district. The only seam, however, from which any 
but the smallest quantities of coal have yet been taken is 
that at Akatani. I visited this mine last year, and 
found that originally the coal had been struck by 
opening an adit on the side of the hill, at some height 
above the one from which the coal is now taken. 
The coal from the upper one having, however, been found 
to be inferior, the present adit was opened, and the coal 
has been worked through it for, I think, over two years. 
It is about six feet in height, by about tho same in breath, 
and runs horizontally into the hill, striking the coal, I 
should judge, about thirty or forty feet from the entrance. 
The gallery afterwards branches off in different directions, 
extending some hundred feet, with coal above, below, and 
on either side. Only in one direction did I find that a 
gallery had been run beyond the seam, and this gallery, I 
was informed, had been extended for the purpose of mak- 
ing a shaft to ventilate the mine. An engineer who visited 
the mine in 1874 has described the coal as having been 
found till then to consist of two rich seams of brown coal, 
parallel to each other, and of a thickness of about twenty 
feet. The coal, he says, belongs to the later tertiary for- 
mation. 


The mine is worked by private enterprise, but on the 
most limited scale. I was informed that at present coal 
is taken out only to supply such orders as are received. 
It is carried from the mine on coolies’ shoulders to the 
village of Akatani, some two miles off, where it is put on 
horses and carried to Shibata. From Shibata it reaches 
Niigata by boat, being sold here at about twenty-five 
cents per picul. This coal burns to a fine ash, and leaves 
no cinder. It is used at the works in connexion with the 
Sado mines, and for domestic purposes in Niigata. The mode 
of carringe from the mine, as well as the limited scale on 
which it is worked, are no doubt the causes of its too high 
price. By opening up a good road to the mine, however, 
and improving that between Akatani and where the 
stream passing Shibata becomes navigable, or, perhaps 
still better, by the construction of a tramway from the 
mine to the stream, the cost of the coal here might be 
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much reduced. In the prospect of increased steam naviga- 
tion on this coast, it seems of importance that the working 
of so promising a seam of coal should not be overlooked. 


Coal is known to exist in several other localities in 
Echigo, and it still possible that a workable seam may be 
discovered in even a more favorable position than that at 
Akatani. The coal found some years ago in Sado turned 
out to be unsuitable for a steam coal. 


The Ken, or Prefecture, of Niigata now comprises the 
whole of the province of Echigo, with the exception of 
the district around Tsugawa, to which I have already 
referred, and includes also the Island of Sado. The re- 
gistered population of the part of the Ken on the mainland 
is 1,388,812 inhabitants, and of the Island of Sado 
104,764, making a total population of 1,493,576. . ‘These 
form 292,809 households. ‘The land tax, stated in rice, 
of the part of the Ken in Echigo, previous to the late 
conversion of this revenue into a money cquivalent, 
amouuted, in an average year, to about 436.000 ofku, 
equal to, say, 1,090,000 piculs. ‘The town of Niigata 
itself contains 34,394 registered inhabitants, forming 9,207 
households. To these must be added probably 2,000 or 
3,000 persons, to obtain the actual number of people in the 
town and harbor at a given time. Being the centre of the 
administration of a populous district, there are always in 
this place a much greater number of persons not on the re- 
gister of the town than there are of persons borne on the 
register who are absent from it. The population of the 
town may thus be set down as little short of 40,000. Be- 
sides being the seat of the Kenret, or Prefect, Niigata is 
also the centre of the judicial administration of the Ken, 
and the seat of the chief Law Courts. It has also several 
schools, including a school for English, where there are 
at present about 150 pupils uuder the instruction of Eng- 
lish and American masters. Niigata also possesses a 
Government Hospital, attended by a European doctor. 


Besides Niigata, there are in this Province some twen- 
ty-three or more towns with a population ranging from 
3,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, the chief being Takada, 
Shibata, Nagadka, and Murakami, and probably about an 
equal number of from 1,000 to 3,000 inhabitants. 

Besides the industries already mentioned, the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods is carried on at the towns of Mitsuké, 
Kameda, Nagaika, Shironé, Soné, Yoshida and Ono, in 
this Province. Cottons are made in several localities in 
Etchiu and Kaga. The cotton and yarn used at these 
latter places, besides what may be produced on the spot, 
is brought chiefly by sea from Yokohama or Osaka. 


Silk goods are made at Gosen and Tochiwo in this 
province. ‘The light hempen cloth, called chiyemt, is 
made at Ojiya. Cutlery and hardware, including iron 
nails, for export to other parts of Japan, are manu- 
factured at Tsubamé, and elsewhere. This industry 
may owe its existence here to the cheapness of 
charcoal. Lacquerware, in some quantity, but usually of 
common quality, is made in the district, particularly in 
Aidzu. Safé and soy are extensively manufactured. The 
pottery of this province is inferior. The ware known as 
Kutani, made in Kaga, is well known. 

Public Works, Internal Communication, ete.—Within 
the last few years the town of Niigata has been materially 
improved by the rectification and widening of the canals, 
and the re-making of the streets. A piece of ground at 
the upper part of the town has been cleared and laid out 
asa public garden. The streets are lighted throughout, 
with over 300 lamps, in which the petroleum of the 
district is used. It may also be noted here that in other 
towns of the Province there isa total of over four hundred 
street lamps, of the same description, maintained. The 
Law Courts and Schools have been built here within the 
past year or two, and last year anew Post Office was 
erected. Under the new postal system communication 
with other places is much improved. Letters reach 
this place from Yokohama or Yedo in three days in 
summer, and in from four to six days in winter. The arran- 
gements of the Post Office, however, might without much 
difficulty be still further improved, so as to secure even a 
more prompt postal service. [understand that the connexion 
of Niigata with the telegraph system of Japan will this 
summer be completed. The route to he followed from 
Takasaki is what is known as the Shinshia route. The 
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telegraph will thus enter this Province by way of Takada, 
and thence follow the coast road to Niigata. 

Although the main streets of the town now compare 
favourably with those of most Japanese towns, unfortu- 
nately the improvement has not yet extended to the 
roads throughout the district. It is to be hoped that 
something may be done towards an improvement in this 
matter. The most important road is clearly the one 
leading to Takasaki and Yedo, by either the Mikuni or 
Shimidzu pass. This is the post road to Yedo, and the 
most important route for the transport of goods overland. 
If the project for an early extension of the railway, from 
Yedo to Takasaki, is carried out, it would, together with 
the improvement of the road just mentioned, greatly faci- 
litate overland communication with this place. 


No doubt the excellent water communication between 
Niigata and most of the important localities in this Pro- 
vince renders the want of good roads less felt than it 
would otherwise be. The river Shinanogawa is navi- 
gable as far as Muikamachi, about seventy-five miles 
from Niigata, on its right upper branch, and, on its 
left or main branch, as far as Midzusawa, above Toka- 
machi, about the same distance from Niigata, and 
again from Otaki, in Shinshiu, upwards to Matsushiro, a 
further distance of about forty miles. An extensive goods 
traffic is thus carried on by water. Five small passenger 
steamers also ply on the river. Two vessels, of thirty-two 
and nineteen tons respectively, keep up daily communica- 
tion between Niigata and Nagaoka, a distance of about 
forty miles; one of twenty-nine tons, with Sanjo; and two 
of still smaller dimensions with Tsubame. By the Aga- 
no-kawa the goods traffic with Niigata is carried in river 
boats as far as Tsugawa, a distance of over thirty-five 
miles. On the smaller streams towards Shibata and else- 
where boats of a smaller class are continually plying. 


The cutting near Teradomari, undertaken some years 
ago for the purpose of letting off the surplus water of the 
Shinanogawa in floods, has, as you are aware, been entire- 
ly abandoned. A heavy expenditure, it is understood, 
was gunk on this work. Although an extended survey of 
the river was made some time ago, no effective measures 
have yet been taken to prevent the destructive inundations 
which occur from time to time, as, for example, in 1875. 
There is some propect, however, of these necessary works 
being taken in hand this year. 


Prospects of the Port.—I think that from the returns 
which I have enclosed it is sufficiently evident that a 
domestic trade of considerable importance is carried 
on through this port, chiefly in junks, but to a small 
extent also in steamers. It appears, further, that there 
is a constant, if not very large demand here for 
certain staples of foreign import, and that this demand 
is met partly by supplies brought by sea, but, in the case 
of light goods, partly also by supplies brought overland,— 
and that for some way over a laborious mountain road,— 
from Yedo, a distance of about 220 miles. A considera- 
ble coast trade in exports, principally in rice, but also 
some other articles of foreign export, is carried on. There 
is besides excellent means of water communication be- 
tween this port and the greater part of the populous dis- 
trict lying immediately behind it. 

Since the opening of the port, however, no direct 
foreign trade has arisen here. The small coast trade, 
which was for a year or two carried on in foreign bottoms, 
has entirely ceased; and the same trade, in Japanese 
steamers is small, and was last year utterly out of propor- 
tion to the number of steamers engaged init. I have 
further pointed out some of the difficulties under which 
shipping labors here, and they are otherwise well known. 
The arrangements to supplement the deficiences of Niigata 
as a port, by the use of Ebisuminato as a subsidiary 
harbor, have not proved a success, and seem impracticable. 
There appear, therefore, to be in fact, only two alternatives 
to choose between as regard this place ;—either it must 
be admitted to be unsuitable as a place for foreign trade, 
or some means must be found to render it a practicable 
port for foreign vessels. The smallness of the foreign 
interests at present represented here seems almost out of 
proportion to the expenses of keeping up the machinery 
of an open port. 

The improvement of the harbour of Niigata is a subject 
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which has been so often referred to, that I almost owe 
an apology for bringing it up here again. The choice, 
however, as appears to me, lies between some measure of 
this sort, and one of two things,—either abandoning Niigata 
as the open Port on the West Coast, or allowing it to con- 
tinue an almost nominal existence as such. 


Extensive surveys have, as you are aware, been made 
of the Shinanogawa, from Nagadka down to and including 
the mouth of the river, at this port, and the bar. I un- 
derstand also that the engineers who have made such 
surveys have pronounced the deepening of the water on 
the bar, so as tu allow ships to come into the river a 
feasible, and even comparatively easy undertaking, from 
an engineering point of view. Assuming such to be the 
case,—and it is not for me either to affirm or deny it— 
there remains only the economical question :—Would the 
expenditure involved in carrying out such a scheme be 
justified by the increased advantages thence accruing to 
this Province, in the first instance, but also to the long 
extent of seaboard on this coast which would then find in 
this port a convenieut emporium both for foreign and 
domestic trade? The advantage to the present junk 
trade of this port is obvious, and the question, I am aware, 
is viewed with interest by native merchants and others in 
this place. The advantage which would accrue to the 
agricultural and other interests, by the opening up of a 
more ready outlet for produce, especially for rice, requires 
little reflection to see. The port would then also afford, 
what it does not do now, a centre of foreign trade, and 
market for the supply of imports, for the districts extend- 
ing from at least the important province of Kaga and 
Etchiu, on the one hand, to Uzen and Ugo, on the other. 
The inland districts of Yonezawa and Aidzu, which on 
the first opening of this port seemed inclined to bring 
produce here, but do not do so now, would also be again 
attracted to this as by far their nearest port. 


In view of the large revenue at present derived from 
this Province, but a small portion of which is expended in 
this part of the country, it seems worthy of the considera- 
tion of the Japanese Government whether an outlay, if 
not extravagant, on a work thus intimately affecting the 
whole district, would not be financially justifiable, and 
would not more than repay itself by the increased agri- 
cultural and commercial prosperity of the district. The 
carrying out of any project for the extension of a railway 
to this part of Japan must of necessity be a matter still 
a long way in the future :—but in no case is it antagonistic 
to a scheme for the creation of a harbor here. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that the former project 
presupposes the existence of a harbor here, as one of the 
conditions of its complete success, its object being to pro- 
vide a means of communication with all the districts lying 
on this coast, and not with Echigo alone. 


Such being some of the considerations bearing on the 
question of the formation of a harbor here, from the point 
of view from which it must be looked at, as a matter of 
public expenditure, if it should be found, either from 
engineering or financial considerations, to be impracticable 
or unjustifiable, I confess I think it were well to recognize 
the fact that Niigata does not fulfil the purpose for which 
it was opened, namely to supply a port for foreign trade 
on this coast. 


On the 3lst December last there were, exclusive of 
children, twenty-one foreign residents, ten of whom were 
British subjects, living in this Consular district. Of these, 
eighteen were in Niigata, and three in Sado. Of the former 
only three, all Germans, making two firms, are engaged 
in regular trade, the other residents being, for the most 
part, either in Government employment, or missionaries. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
(Sigued) 
Sir Harry S. PARKES, K.C.B. 
&e, &o, &e, 


JAMES TROUP, 


_——_ 
——— oe 
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TABLE No. 1.—RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF NIIGATA FOR THE YEAR 1876, FROM 
OTHER PORTS IN JAPAN, IN JAPANESE STEAMERS. 


ARTICLE. QUANTITY, VALUE. ARTICLE. QUANTITY. VALUE. 
$ Metals (continued) :— $ 

Books and Maps.........+sssesees cases 12 474 Tron Wire......sscccecceeee packages 35 354 

Chalk pencils.....cccscecsesseaees 3 37 870 ‘5 5) peeiiee dvseanaeiews 3 171 801 

Clocks, etC......cccescscecsceeeees packages 10 255 Wire-rope, new and old...| coils 98 204 

Clothing, Japanese.......sssseee = 7 981 Various .....000. iiwecewexaaes packages 112 624 

Cotton Manufactures:— Spelter......0. seccesees semen piculs 134 126 

Shirtings ......00 cssesesceees bales 48 5,099 Tin Plates.......s0.seseccees boxes 93 744 

Singlets .....ccsscceccsssesees ‘ 4 246 Wire,—copper and brass..| packages 20 635 

Miscellaneous, Foreign...|  ,, 1 90 Zinc plates......sccccccceeee boxes 35 427 

JAPAese....... soescsesseeeee] packages 23 1,731: OU; Bishiccccssccsssssscasasseveass tubs 51 167 

Cotton, yarn ......cceceees isaac piculs 345 | 12,075 »» Kerosene (American)....| cases 152 530 

COLCON, TAW casvacerssaness vesseesas ‘s 340 G,108 |||) POU scisvesasnverscincavsverecnces 39 392 

Cutlery and hardware........... oq 1,433 || Piece goods, Japanese......... 358 
Dyes, Japanese ....ececssccseeees packages 27 1,125 || Provisions other than for pri- 

Fish, salt and dried........... ite 368 VALCO USC...ccscesessceees > 643 1,300 

Glass ...cceccccceees visaceeeiueses boxes 239 1,260 || Slates (school), & slate pencils} _,, 94 688 

Lamp3.....+0ee Gealeesguanesbsinenesss cases 22 858 || Stationary, J’nese & Foreign 1,663 

Machinery .....ccocccscsccecereoes ae: 2,048 || Steamboat, river.......ceeseee. ae 820 

Medicines .......cseccccecccececeee see 8,073 || Sugar, Drown......sccerescecsees piculs 2,336 9,344 

Metals:— 99, Whit... coccccccsevccseces ‘s 1,256 9,325 

Iron—Nailrod ..........0000.. piculs 2,600 | 10,812 || Sugar-candy...........esessesees rf 25 305 

»» Square, round and flat] _,, 368 1,498 || Tea (fine).........cccccececessees packages 35 1,555 

ap, WHEOL cesrsicdecsesaosesos 6 188 1,222 || Umbrellas, Foreign............ . 11 421 

se, ON escanvedugarsccvetacs . 244 730 || Wine, Beer and Spirits...... 1,853 

99 Hoops ......ece ipedeaves bdls 148 $756 904 Miscellaneous ...ccccccsccccccess 7,954 

i ip WONGaicanaseussaivus’s »  06$168 —___——- 

SLOG! scislecasuscevasedsdeevascussues piculs 503 220 Total...... $94,090 





TABLE No. 2.—RETURN 


ARTICLES. 


ALINE Gl sgiicceeverseaswensvesncnta sicsan gheqenaneasnsse Seon escavinsvclecedueuseees seine 
Clothing. eI Rises cwessvsiasccsentusinn seus ty iaveed davdanswaddesaesssuesedsenseseuaes: 
ns OTL CONtsaierusesiticiniaerineuinncercenersvesussaecunsececteseis relies eanes 
COP POD isssesscnceccosccesss csentaseccnssassescesssneatesnnevsebsssiosce sss sneGeeseebsanues 
Cutlery: and: ‘atd Ware sosassecesscsscsscssvcdenssvecssvepeesaactasessronsaoensasesis 
DY GS io cdenecscccatevacsissansns ban saveandnnoaesigeussiee ea eeelcvaleeess: wevastesnmeseeels 
Karthenware ......00. EaS asa ain be Cah cana OMRON eMOna MERE AT eveuneDeoeuvakdsendsstuenente 
Pritts PORTS. cscisiiccaaes secs ans seelederscweveces sesseeeceds cdcvscasesnaes deewaais ese 
+ Apples ....scccereesesees a isinidGs MARL RGweaaine Seas ea nee oukeenleeseusene seaeseace 

ss Other fruits.......csccssseseees Cvs saW eausW een snaduentaNsckeesdaccunseeawar’ 
Furniture, etc., Japanese......scscccccsesrcecscesccees ieeleseuss vevecesens coeceees 
Hemp........ paaba cig taneesanieSCeusPuasewauededeslesdaenceswevae penn teisenesesasuacweteece 
Hemip line, nets, CbCisisccsccecceociestitscascceesesviseencesedcwsavaeysesrccvedouseets 
Tron nails........00. seswuesvaseeseSoes piveeavauearien div sieas saceumee coins seSReudeesdagers 
Lacquer, Impure .......csccccccceccsceeveccens sodas vetoes , aeesccecesccoccess ieaau snus 
+ RGR CG sie cdioscevetecin whined anaaedeanweiasausvussseeesetecs ceekivecicreeses 
TQCGUCE=WAlO: visadnnscvniwie sl cacvasensws Ved osu vanewe dea teadeciaeacdecageentadecaseree 
LjGAU sca wiwed custacacdas sds an vente baee ecu esteekss00cat auth cen ee eel aned cuureedassasievenk 
Medicines (Japanese) ...crscccccves secscccccccccscccesscvcsccccecccsassesessercecs 
Oil, Rapeseed .........+06 avec u da dhiwelinte bos edad uiaisvsbdoeanenessawaacey oes err 
» Petroleum, refined ......... eae ea satalesseaveees yonaus (of nearly 4 galls). 
Piece goods, JAPANese...ccorecsorsccvreccccsercesccscvccccccecsescscccesenccsersecces 
PEOVISIONS vesencessenvavcssnsacncccusses aap Aes PSSCANNE Veg tdasemngadbreusenaseaawensans 
ROU G6 incssconccusesdessessienesasedescvaseaneaneees (see steven yen svesaganstsdsetenediene 
SaleG tO scsciciss sonauaaus ana uinscidatesucnsceladyuneasaias axewen ees domsaeses sonsnucderes 


Miscellaneous gseeeeeeeeeteeeescesnees Sg lees salescuslariaic tow aoa Seek beets Ded aw eases oes 


OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF NIIGATA, FOR THE YEAR 1876, TO 
OTHER PORTS OF JAPAN, IN JAPANESE STEAMERS. 








QuanrTITY. VALUE. 
$ 

pkgs. 1,075 3,000 
5 143 2,303 
99 74 657 
piculs 1,074 19,742 
pkgs. 484 8,423 
‘5 3 100 
és 175 318 
boxes 1,016 568 
9 237 150 
‘ 162 70 
pkgs. 28 900 
sae 136 1,708 
‘i 38 230 
piculs 81 1,215 
tubs 99, pls. 53 1,513 
rm 41 745 
boxes 62 o84 
piculs 281 262 
pkgs. 26 663 
tubs 59 241 
cases 92 139 
pkgs. 202 7,468 
” 709 1,464 
boxes 71 471 
tubs 618 641 
cases 141 77 
tubs 392 188 

pkgs. 310=$2,123) 
pls. 77$=$1,549f ee 

1,58 
Total...... $58,850 
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TABLE No. 3.—RETURN OF THE IMPORT OF SOME STAPLE ARTICLES AT THE PORT OF 
NIIGATA, DURING THE YEAR 1876, FROM OTHER PORTS IN JAPAN, 
IN JAPANESE JUNKS. 





ARTICLE. QUANTITY, VALUE. 
| $ 

Cotton, Japanese, TAW ..cccccccccsrcsssccccccccecsccccccscsccccscesseseccess sens eee| piculs 5,290 116,880 
Tromatid Steel, Japaneses einen deccsiecwese ssueess aceds nse seucesasneweds sccssenectts ‘5 6,7 30,150 
Tron, Nailroad, Foreignis.sscssecsccsecccsccssesvecsccssssescecenscovesvoeeccsoseese ‘5 420 1,680 
Paper, DAPADCSOsicsssccsvenneces. sscsseeesecccecssseseceeseres jsvedevnsgsespvaesscese: pkgs. 2,670 32,040 
Rice, Japanese (very exceptional Import).......ccccccccccessccccccecerseeees piculs 96,585 135,219 
UAE ci caicas sc ceanenwncwavauaseedeuseenes eciedne: Adedotessuareaoaneteentsasmexmereussaentas r 170,760 102,456 
Sugar, Japanese, White..........cccsccccsssscccsvceccececes esrioucalsseauawese cussed 3 3,977 39,770 
“ ” BAGG isccelevs savecneon ca aace sa ncwssvadse sacauecsuuuceouesdssseias 7,165 46,572 
PVM cecsanaawsccecsselecnssasssnasedutesseoneswssascsceveaekences ‘3 1,243 4,972 
Sager Chinese, WG vcsicevcndinddsnvawitctsvacssuenastciaceteusstvasciivstesceetds - 1,080 8,640 
5 PCOWUicccecdaeceateassiase wevackwence  uaeas Stabedeeaweaeasetweswee ss 1,232 5,544 
Ws ax, UAPANGRG, VEPOLADOisscsvcaieiasicissncaciscigiesssunscsssesnuss seicansaussease 4 3,686 40,546 

MUISCONMUGOUB is cpasecnsienven toa sacedacenceicusceaceda. Selees wendeaonvenasiveuwi serous pkgs. 45,600 ? 
Total...... $563,969 





TABLE No 4.—GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF THE PORT OF NIIGATA, BEING 
COAST TRADE ONLY, IN MERCHANT SHIPS AND VESSELS OF ALL CLASSES, 
SINCE THE DATE OF THE OPENING OF THE PORT TO FOREIGN TRADE. 


(A.)—IMPORTS. 





In JAPANESE 














In FOREIGN STEAMERS 
p In Britisu | VeEssELs ae IN | anp Satine |In Javanese |POTAL IN Ja-| Toran in 
YEAR. ee : ON-J APAN- : ; PANESE VESSELS OF 
VESSELS. (EXCEPT Nace VESSELS OF J UNKS. Vv 
Javanese). | "5% YPSELS)  Foreien ESSEL8. | ALL CLassEs. 
“ BuliLp. 
————, ee ee ee 
1869. ..cceseeees $457.47 1 | $ 85,000 $542,471 | Noreturn. | $1,576,792 | $1,576,792 $2,119,263 
TESTO acccesneens 281,635 | 123,440 405,075 $ 5,444 1,560,635 1,566,079 1,971 
971,154 
LST ispivasvtsee $3,346 | 21,888 105,234 28,386 999,904 ],028,290 1,133,524 
1872: cesecsveeve 50,108 50,108 3,114 1,015,439 1,018,553 1,068,661 
W878 sccckvctsin 85, 299 $5,292 29,786 1,543,970 1,573,756 1,659,048 
ty caer meee 142,7 68 18 072 161,740 33,492 2,003,026 2,036,518 2,198,258 
TST Siassescesece 60,968 60,968 91,200 1,512,656 1,603,856 1,664, 824 
1876 ..2tsevenk gee 94,090 563,969 and more, returns not c "plete. 
(B.)—EXPORTS. 
In JAPANESE 
In ForE1GN STEAMERS 
we In Buitiso | VESSELS Tora 1X _lanp Satine | IN JAPANESE AOTAL IN DAs)’ TOTAL IN 
YEAR. Wade Non-J APAN- é be PANESE VESSELS OF 
ESSELS. (EXcEPT ier Wieseuees VESSELS OF JUNKS. V Cc 
JAPANESE). SSELS.|  PoREIGN ESSELS. {ALL CLASSES. 
BuILp. 
VS69 sc ecsedecies $167,501 $ 10,000 177,501 | No return. | $1,793,297 | $1,793,297 $1,970,798 
LST Os sscscadnnee 114,284 113,164 227,448 $30,440 1,076,778 1,107,218 1,334,666 
VS leccoicueewen 1,276 2,172 3,448 38,886 946,290 985,176 988,624 
Ii eee seue es 8,918 ste 8,918 18,110 599,760 617,870 626,788 
EO Orstceecsuncs aoe 2,714 2,714 33,476 1,312,234 1,345,710 1,348,424 
LST Aisscdewienks 40,343 ea 43,035 54,722 1,700,640 1,755,362 1,798,397 
UST Scictsccscece 14,558 er 14,558 126,806 1,135,246 1,262,052 1,276,610 
US (Gsccsecavaris re , 58,850 No return. Returns not complete. 
lah dadihdedateh iS [ee ao AC EE RE eR eS Le RLM a MaRS ASO Samu cncediewbair eects alehtiee cme 
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TABLE No. 5—QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF SUGAR, IRON (NOT MANUFACTURED), AND 
RAW COTTON, IMPORTED AT NIIGATA FROM OTHER PORTS IN JAPAN, DURING 
THE YEARS 1869-1876. 


Iron. 





| Raw Corron. 
Japanese. {Inferior & Old. Total. 


SUGAR. 





Round, Flat, 
Square, Hoop, 
Sheet, &c. 


YEAR. Nail Rod. 










Quan-| Quan- z Quan- Quan- 
tity. Value. | tity. val alue. tity. Value. tity. Value. 





Quan- Value. 


Quan- Quan- 
Value. tity. Value. tity. 


tity. 













































Picul. $ Picul. $ 
1869.....} 24,896] 207,440} 1,500) 5,250 
1870.....| 18,836} 98,613) 3,761] 15,154 
1871.....| 16,755] 116,882] 1,425] 5,700 
1872.....| 16,638! 126,510) 1,324! 9,950 
1873.....| 22,3845] 163,278) 2,223) 13,338 
1874.....| 12,732] 112,718] 3,212! 19,639 
1875..... 23,338) 184,565} 5,290) 26,450 
1876.....| 18,814] 124,472) 3,020) 12,492 


Picul. by Picul.| $ |Picul.| $ | Piecul.| $ Picul. $ 
— ... |60,184| ... | 65,434] 3,238) 151,445 
8,375) 33,500, ... | ... |12,136| 48,654] 2’756| 88,929 
5,124| 20,496, 113| 240] 6,662] 26,436] 4.197| 83,940 
3,907|25,180' 220| 660| 5,451| 35,790] 1,486| 29,730 
6,941) 41,676 |... | 9,164} 55,014] 5,005] 120,114 
54 355| 13,972|97,804/ 3,225 10,315| 20,463] 128,113| 42391 84,640 
1,263] 5,710] 16,865] 71,187| 2,902| 8,703| 26,320] 112,052] 4,993} 101,597 
810| 3,864} 6,700130,150/ 244 730| 10,774] 47,236] 5,630] 122,488 





* The remainder not distinguished. 





TABLE No. 6.—QUANTITY AND VALUE OF RICE EXPORTED FROM NIIGATA TO OTHER 
PORTS IN JAPAN DURING THE YEARS 1869-1876. 





Year. QUANTITY. VALUE. YEar. QuanTITY. VALUE. 
g | 
TBGCO vesvavtiscaniaeiestecves Piculs 139,891 and more} 453,711 1S (a i iiewseeererecladecncs Piculs 582,956 676,014 
17 Ovssecsviscaxsseasesicues », 309,978 783,357 LS 1 Aisessecscnssvsvcesseces - 479,757 984,435 
Crs eee eee Egil » 311,884 467,826 | 1875.ccccccscccecesssseeee » 882,498 | 795,760 
1872.scesseee sshsinatebiee: 856,245 448,790 | 1876..cccccccsccscececeeces 70,000 93,100 





TABLE No. 7.—NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF ALL CLASSES OF MERCHANT SHIPS AND 
VESSELS ENTERING THE PORT OF NIIGATA, SINCE THE DATE OF ITS 
OPENING TO FOREIGN TRADE. 





JAPANESE VESSELS. 


Foreign Vessels 
(Except Japanese). 





British Vessels. 
Steamers and Sailing 


a Vessels of Foreigu build. Junks. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. 
18GQ..ccccccscsscceces 14 4,944 4 1,096 4 No return. 2,869 82,807 
1870. .cccccsccscccseee 12 5,951 13 9,555 8 5,391 3,332 79,940 
TB7 Lisewessaescesssese 2 725 1 598 9 2,588 2,528 78,622 
VOT 2 icsiccusveetconces ] 194 0 0 2 866 2,444 60,012 
1873 ...ccccccccsocenes 0 0 3 5,100 3 874 4,693 70,030 
1874. .cccccecccccseces oy) 1,562 1 1,914 2 1,616 4,163 64,836 
1875. .ccccccccsescveee 2 834 0 0 9 4,436 3,198 58,018 
L876 sscvcseesserctesss 0 0 0 0 15 6,428 | ab. 4,350 No return. 





TABLE No. 8.—NUMBER OF JUNKS OF FIFTY KOKU (SAY, 74 TONS) BURDEN, AND 
UPWARDS, Bules AT PORTS WITHIN THE NIIGATA KEN DURING 
THE YEARS 1873-1875. 








YEAR. No. oF JUNKs. No. or Koku Burven. 
197 Directs Saeeridectictustiveeeie, “waadan aalied vanivenctpeuiens 98 14,991 
B74 roel cis ites euiiactiidusarvees cawseumiawassshaacesdsvuatrainadene: 80 21,615 
LST S..cccecsecccsavccercccsceces Saapu decd usa@laiasgeuarsedeitedisnisusteers 119 20,980 
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JAPANESE TALES. 


HOW THE BEARS TREATED HACHISUKE AND 
WHAT FOLLOWED THEREUPON. 


A Tate witH A MorAL. 


Many years ago, whilst the world yet was young and 
men led such uneventful lives that the slightest deviation 
from their customary round was an epoch to be remem- 
bered; when their heads for want of better furniture were 
filled with fancies quaint and wild as the gloomy hills 
and valleys where they lived; ere the mineral oil had 
come to pale the feeble glimmer of the cresset, and turn 
the darkness of the night—when all good folks should be 
abed—to daylight, and multiply the pallid scholars, and 
help to raise the intellectual faculties above the animal,— 
in such a time, when the country people by reason of their 
simple natures were said to be on better terms with the 
brute creation than they are at present, there lived in 
Hida, hard by the village of Takeyama, an honest farmer 
—though the adjective is not insisted upon by the his- 
torian—whose name was Hachisnke. 


A happy man, as men go, was Hachisuke, for the gods 
had sent him by a loving wife, two children—a girl of their- 
teeu summers, and a boy of four—to bear him company in 
the long, long winter days when the snow lay thick upon the 
ground, as it did in those bleak regions for full three 
dreary months. So thickly indeed, that the hoe perforce 
stood rusting behind the barn door, and the husbandman 
had nought to do, but pass his days beside his charcoal 
fire, longing for the cheerful sun to come in force, and the 
pleasant south-west wind to blow, and thaw the imprison- 
ed soil into verdare once again. 

Against these days of forced imprisonment the thrifty 
country folks had learned to lay up in early autumn, good 
store of that year’s rice, and radish, and dried and 
salted fish and soy and suchlike, the better to endure 
the siege of winter; but from some unknown cause or 
other, in the memorable year when the events here chroni- 
cled took place, Hachisuke had postponed his usual trip 
to Takayama for supplies until the North Wind had asserted 
its supremacy over every other wind that blows, and had 
even flang a flake or two of snow in at his kitchen door, just 
to warn him, as it were, to be up and doing or perhaps he’d 
be too late. 


So Hachisuke bestirred himself at last in right good 
earnest, and started off forthwith upon his lonely mountain 
walk. He had not gone far, however, before the grey sky 
darkened and the snow, from being a spriukle, began to 
fall continuously. At first it lay but lightly upon his road, 
but by degrees it thickened and hung about the {recs and 
bushes, and changed the features of the landscape and 
blotted out the pathway, insomuch that he found it hard to 
keep the proper course. Then to make things worse, the 
wind began to sweep around him fn angry gusts and fill his 
eyes and mouth with downy flakes, and so confuse him 
that he lost his way at last. Fiercer and fiercer blew the 
blast, and heavier fell the silent snow, antil poor Hachisu- 
ke’s straw rain coat and great round hat, witha tuft 
atop, were so thickly covered that he looked for all the 
world like a walking :shidoro or stone lantern. Presently 
he found himself knee deep in drifts, and the light of day 
forsaking him, and the storm so thick that he could neith- 
er sec to advance nor yet retrace his steps. And now his 
heart began to die away within him, for well he knew that 
to pass a night upon the mountain was almost certain 
death. He remembered in his auguish how an unexpected 
snow-fall such as this had robbed a good wife, in his 
hamlet, of her husband not so many years ago, and 
changed her little ones to orphans. Soon he struggled man- 
fully, each moment getting further from the track, and filled 
with gloomy thoughts about his wifeand children, till quite 
worn out at last with his exertions, and overcome by a 
strange drowsiness he stumbled, and regained his feet, then 
struggled on a little further, and then fell upon his face 
again, thistime to rise no more. Bravely had the poor 
fellow faced his difficulties, but the formidable odds he 
fought aginst had been too much for him. 

But when did fortune turn her back upon the brave ? 
Had Hachisuke given in before compelled to, he might 
have died where he had fallen, and no one been a bit the 
wiser, until returning spring had thawed the snow and 
laid his body on the grass, to be discovered by such chance 
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straggler as might pass that way. Asit was, however, his 
perseverance had carried him to where a huge she bear 
was tramping homeward, and by placing him athwart her 
path, had taken the best possible means to attract her 
attention. 

It is likely that, at the present time,—since bears, 
indeed have learnt to hug, and otherwise misconduct 
themselves,—a man’s relations would not have cause to 
thank their stars that he had fallen in with such queer 
company; but it was otherwise in the venerable days 
when Hachisuke lived, for to his chance encounter with 
the bear he owed his life. 

For attracted by the farmer’s prostrate form the pon- 
derous brute delayed her awkward march, the better to 
determine what it was that lay so stil] and motionless be- 
fore her. Nor was she long in making up her mind, ap- 
parently, for having turned it over once or twice, and 
sniffed at it and otherwise examined it, by some mental 
process which, for want ofa better designation we call 
instinct, she came to the conclusion that there lingered 
somewhere in the innermost recesses of the chilled and 
helpless human being underneath her, a feebly smoulder- 
ing vital spark, which left untended would assuredly be- 
come extinguished, but which care and kindness, perchance, 
might nurse once more into a flame. So flinging it gently 
across her shaggy back—for despite her ungainly exterior 
she had a kindly disposition—she trotted off to her cave 
amongst the rocks, and in no long time deposited it before 
her two young cubs, wh, filled with that curiosity which 
is natural in bears of such a tender age, bestowed upon 
it an amount of attention which might have been con- 
sidered inconvenient, not tosay impertinent, by Hachisuke 
had he been in posses ion of his senses. 

As it was however, Hachisuke knew as little of what 
was going on around him as the sugi trees before the en- 
trance tothecave. For he betrayed no signs of life, until 
by dint of licking him all over, and lying on either side of 
him to lend him of their warmth, the bears were at length 
rewarded for their trouble by seeing consciousness return, 
and his eyes once more unclose upon a world which, 
but for their exertions, he had left for ever. Nor 
was the prospect which met at length his troubled 
gaze, one likely to promote an unmixed joy at his deliver- 
ance from the painless dissolution of a frozen sleep. For 
it cannot be disputed, that there are few things in this 
world more likely to upset a man, and make him take a 
gloomy view of life, than to see in front of him when first 
he wakes up from a lengthened trance, a huge she bear 
squatted on her haunches, and taking stock of him, it might 
be said, with ber head upon one side and her bloodshot- 
eyes half closed —as is the manner of your true art critic— 
whilst from asthma, may be, or hunger, for all he knows 
to the coutrary, her breath is short and her sides are 
heaving, and her great red tongue, depending to her breast, 
is agitated like a scarlet petticoat hung in a breeze. 

Nor are his impressions likely to receive a more cheerful 
colouring, to find—when he fain would rest his eyes on 
some less disturbing sight—on either side, in active flat- 
tery of his parent, a younger bear as clusely imitating his 
superior as his genius permits him 

For many minutes, afraid to stir for fear of precipitat- 
ing a fate which seemed inevitable, Hachisuke lay quite 
motionless, but by degrees the silence, broken only by the 
panting of the bears, hecoming intolerable, he made shift 
to erect himself upon his knees, as well as his fright and 
state of weakness permitted him, and proffer thanks to 
his preservers for all the kindness they were at in rescuing 
him. Renassured by finding that they all returned the 
salutations which he made them with the best grace they 
could command, he began to pluck up heart a little. And 
when the discovery broke upon him that the grimaces 
visible on ench countenance in place of being demonstra- 
tions of hostility were really meant to do duty for winning 
smiles, he felt and completely at his ease, and conscious of 
no other feeling toward them but that of overwhelming 
gratitude for the saving of his life. 

As the annual snow fall had fairly set in now, and he 
saw neo prospect of escape, it soon became evident that he 
would have to pass this winter where he was. Nor would 
this have been much of a trial to a hardy fellow like 
himself, perhaps, if he was able to see from whence the 
food necessary for lis sustenance during the long inactive 
period before him, was to be procured. 
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He had greatly misjudged the bears, however, if he 
fancied that they took the trouble to rescue him from one 
kind of death, only that he might die of another more 
lingering and wretched than the first. For anticipating 
his wants, one of them very politely presented his paw to 
him about dinner time, and made signs to him to lick it. 

Now either because he misunderstood the kind intention 
‘of the bear or had no stomach for that sort of food he at 
first declined the obliging offer, but seeing, as time went on, 
that the bears performed this ceremony at stated intervals 
themselves, and with great apparent satisfaction, he began 
to think that there was more in it than appeared upon 
the surface. So, being soon consumed with hunger 
and without the wherewithal to satisfy it otherwise, he 
was at last constrained to make trial of the paw, and 
found to his great joy his pangs alleviated and his appetite, 
however ravenous before, to have disappeared completely 
soon after he had partaken of the viands. 

In such wise did the winter slowly pass away, until the 
spring returning, and the snow having thawed sufficiently 
to allow of his making ont his whereabouts, Hachisuke 
not unnaturally became impatient to depart and rejoin his 
family. To his leaving them the bears made no objection, 
as became such well bred bears, but they testified 
so much regret at parting with him that he was moved to 
tears, and felt as lonely and uncomfortable when he had 
said good-bye, as if he were separating from his dearest 
friends for ever. 

Having made his way homeward as expeditiously as 
melting snow and swollen torrents permitted, he 
found his wife, as he expected, lamenting him as 
dead, and in the very act of arranging with certain friends 
the formation of a party to slart the following day in 
search of his remains. 

Great was the rejoicing over his return, as may readily 
be imagined, and the news that he had come back spread 
like wild fire round the hamlet. Neighbours and acquain- 
tances gathered in from all sides to see him, and hear the 
tale of his escape, and innumerable were the congratula- 
tions, and many the exclamations of wonder and surprise, 
when he told them of his handsome treatment by the bears. 

It was hardly to be expected that a narrative so strange 
- could be listened to without exciting curiosity amongst 
the hearers, and engendering a desire to learn the where- 
abouts of the bears’ retreat. But Hachisuke steadfastly 
refused to disclose the secret, and even declined to enter- 
tain the liberal offers of certain hunters of the district who 
were willing to pay considerable sums for the information. 
These latter, having found that their repeated entreaties 
had no avail and that his gratitude remained proof against 
temptation, at last abandoned their attempts upon it and 
went away. 

If Hachisuki’s gratitude, however, like a noble metal 
submitted to assay, had proved its quality, this tale had 
never been written, or had its nature not been tried at all, it 
is likely that it would have deceived even himself, and 

into a proverb. For many a seeming virtue gets credit 
for the real thing, until by some chance test its pinchbeck 
nature is discovered tothe world. Adversity was the touch- 
stone which showed that Hachisuki’s sense of benefits 
received was nothing but a base alloy. As long as things 
went well with him he had no thought of tr.achery. But 
when hard times came, the offers of the hunters which 
he had so lightly rejected were remembered with regret, 
and the greed of gain, by brooding thereupon, got 
such possession of his heart, that in an evil moment 
for all concerned he determined to give up his friends 
to destruction. So sending for the hunters one even- 
ing he informed them of his project, and accounted 
for his conduct by saying, that although naturally an- 
xious to protect as much as possible the brutes who 
had been so kind to him, he was nevertheless per- 
suaded that he could be of but little use to them, inas- 
much as the vigorous search which had been institut- 
ed since he had told his story, and the assistance rendered 
therein by the country people, would assuredly end 
with the discovery of the bears and their despatch, 
in which case—and here was of conrse the rub—the 
profits which they brought would be divided amongst the 
finders only, and he would not be entitled to claima 
share. In this the hunters readily concurred, and united in 
assuring him that they had every prospect of finding out 
the cave in avery few days, and that if he wished to 
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benefit by the discovery he had better make up his 
mind to assist them. 

Upon the stipulation that he was to have half the pro- 
ceeds, to purchase therewith a neighbouring farm—on 
which he had laid longing eyes—an agreement was for- 
mally drawn up and signed, whereby he pledged himself 
to kill the bears without giving the hunters any further 
trouble, and the unholy bargain was completed with a 
cup of wine. 

So in fartherance of his design he had a botan mochi, 
or kind of cake, prepared next day, and having placed it 
in a box, set off alone to see his friends, He was not 
long in finding them, nor had he any trouble in inducing 
them to eat his cake, after which, with many signs of 
mutual good will and friendship, he parted from them, 

Having by such insidious means laid the foundation of 
a taste for pastry in the bears, and convinced them of his 
friendliness and honesty of purpose, after fifty days had 
passed he visited them again. 

On this occasion, as on the previous one, he was the 
bearer of a cake, with the difference, however, that the pre- 
sent one was poisoned. The unsuspecting bears received 
their visitor with transports, and ate his fatal gift with 
every demonstration of gratitude and appreciation, after 
which they accompanied him half way home, and mani- 
festing much regret at being obliged to separate, they 
bid him an affectionate farewell. | 

It is not related how Hachisuke slept that night, 
but notwithstanding what his dreams may have been, 
it is quite certain that they did not prevent his ac- 
companying the hunters—whom he had summoned over- 
night—at daybreak next morning to the cave. Having 
entered first he found the old bear stretched in death 
across the opening, and somewhat farther on the young 
ones. Nor could he—murderer though he was—re- 
frain from tears at the sight nor help apostrophising 
the remains, with reasons for their murder. The hunters, 
however who had nothing unusual upon their conscience, 
were not delayed by any sentimental scruples, but speedily 
fell to and flayed their victims, and cut up the carcases 
and departed with their spoils. 

Being now enabled to possess himself of the land he 
so much coveted, Hachisuke lived contentedly for several 
months, pursuing diligently his calling the while, and 
living frugally enough to permit of his purchasing an ox, 
which, to a person in his condition, was a property of 
no little value. 

Now it came to pass that upon the anniversary of the 
day when bearing the poisoned cake in his hand, and 
hiding treachery in his heart, he had visited the bears, 
he found himself at early daybreak trudging along be- 
side his ox to the village of Takayama, to deliver a load 
of barley toa merchant of that place who had bought 
it of him. 

And whilst her lord is absent on this errand, his better 
half, seizing hold of Father Time by his scanty forelock,—as 
becomes a good and thrifty house-wife—takes her seat 
before her loom, and plies her shuttle with such diligence 
as is only manifested by those who look upon the labour 
of making material for their husbands’ garments as truly 
one of love. But though she works this day with accus- 
tomed zeal she seems preoccupied and ill at ease; her face 
is clouded with an anxious look not often seen therein, 
and the cheerful song with which she is wont to lighten 
the monotony of her employment is silent. 

She’s strangely irritable too; small trifles seem to put 
her out. The breaking of a thread, or a false throw of 
the shuttle is enough to call an angry exclamation to 
the lips. Even the sound made by her daughter 
chopping daikun on the bench outside the kitchen door 
distresses her so much, that she calls ont in no gentle 
tones, “for heaven’s sake” to ‘“‘ make less noise.’”” And 
presently, to make things worse, the little boy begins 
to cry, and the girl unable to pursue her work for his 
interference, is constrained at last to ask her mother 
to use her influence to keep him quiet. 

Scarce knowing what she says, her thread being in 
a tangle and her whole soul lost in its confusion, she 
angrily desires the girl to “‘cut the brat’s nose off” if he 
won't cease troubling her. On hearing this the girl 
makes what’s intended for a harmless demonstration 
with the knife, but alas! the blade is so loosely fastoned 
in the wooden handle that it unexpectedly flies out, 
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and inflicts a gash upon his throat so deep and fatal, 
that before his mother—who, a'tracted by his sister’s 
cries, has run to see what is the matter—can reach him, 
he expires. 

Beside herself with fright and anger the unhappy and 
distracted woman forthwith vents all her rage upon the 
girl, and ends by striking her upon the head so violently, 
that the billet of wood with which she inflicts the chas- 
tisement is broken in her hand, and the wretched child 
falls dead before her. Overcome now with horror and 
remorse at the frightfol turn events have taken the mother 
shrieks for help, and none arriving, faints with terror. 

When conscionsness returned and she siw her children 
lying dead before her, Hachisuke’s wife, like one demented, 
raved and tore her hair at first, but presently a copious flood 
of tears coming to her relief she grew calmer, and was able 
to turn her thoughts to the course which it now be- 
hoved her to pursue, To face her husband with the 
two dead bodies in the house, and have to uavow herself 
their murderess, she felt to be impossible, so she determined 
to take her own life too, and by that means escape the 

. vengeance which she knew would be her due, 

Taking up the corpses of the children, therefore, she 
-Jaid them side by side before the altar shelf, and having 
- Govered them decently with a quilt, she went out into 
the ox’s stable and hanged herself. 


In the meantime, whilst all these shocking scenes were 
being enacted at his house, Hachisuke having sold his 
barley well, and received the money, set out from Ta- 
kayama upon his return journey, happy and light-hear:ed 
at having made a famons bargain, and nota little elevated, 
it must be confessed, from sundry cups of wine, to which, 
in the exuberance of his spirits, he had treated himself. 
Merrily he jogged along upon his devions way, laughing 
boisterously at times, and ever and anon stopping to 
refresh himself from a little keg of saké which he carried 
dangling from his waist by a string, for the day was 
sultry and the road along which he toiled a dusty one,— 
two potent factors in the production ofan intolerable thirst. 
Overcome at length by heat—and perhaps too frequent 
applications to the keg—he became uncertain of his way, 
and determined, therefore, like a prudent tippler, to sleep 
off his debauch before proceeding further. With that 
intention accordingly he tied his beast up to a tree and 
having selected a shady spot he laid him down and dis- 
posed himself for slumber. 


The sun was declining when he awoke, and the effects 
of his potations had quite passed off, but he felt chilly and 
dispirited, and unable to get rid of the recollection of a 
hideous dream which had visited him whilst he slept. In 
it the bears had come and glared upon him with ferocious 
eyes, and growled at him, and tern him. In vain he tried 
to sing or shout, his voice refused to obey him, so he 
hurried on shuddering and in silence, a prey to gloomy 
and disturbing thoughts. 

Anxious to reach home ere nightfall he continued to 
press forward as quickly as his ox’s pace allowed him. A 

resentement of coming evil lay heavy on his heart which 
2 hoped the well-known sounds of home and the voices 
of his wife and children would quickly dissipate. But 
the house is strangely silent when he reaches it. ‘There's 
no one stirring and it looks deserted. What ho! there, 
is everyone abed? Noanswer. It was never so before. 
What can it mean ? 

Trembling like a man in ague, and with a grim fore- 

boding of he knows not what, he makes haste to house 

his ox and explore the mystery of the silent house. 
- But an intruder is in the ox’s stall, a hideous and 
unwarrantable intruder, with a swollen purple visage and 
great goggling eyes, who moves not nor makers a sign, 
and yet who so affects, with these ghastly protruding eye 
balls, the patient beast, that if suorts again with fear, 
and will not budge beyond the door. 

Ten thousand plagues upon it for a stubborn beast, is it 
too, bent on driving him to madness? Go in it must 
and shall. But Hachisuke’s blows have a different effect 
to what he calculated on, for appalled by the thing before 
it, and infuriated by the ill usage which would make it 
enter where it dares not, the ox turns round and gores tu 
death its master. 

Moral :—Never be unfaithful to friends who have help- 
ed you in distress 
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To THE EpIToR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 


Sir,—As we have had no opportunity of discussing ina 
public meeting the proposition “that it is desirable that 
“there should be inthis Port, a Silver currency among 
“ foreign merchants, which shall circulate in the interior 
“of the country,” I ask the aid of your columns iu 
ventilating this question. In support of the proposition, 
I wonld submit the following consideration. 

The foreign town of Yokohama may be said to have 
become the centre—the heart, of the trade of Japan, 
Kighteen years ago the trade of this country virtually cir- 
culated only within the bounds of her own shores. She 
consumed her own Silk, ‘Tea, Cotton, and Tobacco, and 
asked little or nothing of the products of Manchester, 
Bradford and Paris. Now all is changed. She exports 
her Silk, and supplies its place with the Imports from 
foreign countries. Sbe has pushed the cultivation of her 
Tea and general produce, and with the proceeds buys up 
the Shirtings and Yarns which Yokohama supplies. 
Her own centres of trade have been hooked on to as it 
were, and absorbed in, the foreign centres—this Port 
iu particular, Such being the case then, it seems to. be 
® first consideration that there should be a standard 
measure of value for the produce sold and goods bought 
which shall be known and recognized between buyers 
and sellers :—that the whole system of circulation should 
beat in unison with the centre, if a healthy vitality is 
to be maintained. 

But how does the ease stand? The Mexican Dollar 
is the staudard of value in the foreign town of Yoko- 
hama. Accounts are kept, and transactions arranged 
in this alone. But it is not recognized half a mile 
from our door. Between us and up-country merchants 
who have sent down their produce for sale is a barrier 
of exchange,—very much, doubtless, to the edification of 
the whole race of shrofts and money brokers, but impeding 
trade, introducing an unfair element of uncertainty into 
all transactions, and mulcting the producer of no small part 
of his lawful returns. 

We have a notable illustration of this position in what. 
occurred during the last six months of 1876. 

There was an exceptionally good silk crop, and the 
prices realized for it were exceptionally high. A good 
harvest of all things mukes the people of a country pros- 
perons, and the events of last autuwwn should have intro- 
duced general wealth throughout the silk districts, and 
placed trade on a better footing for long to come.— 

According to tie returns of our Chamber of Commerce, 
we bought from the Japanese during last half year, produce 
to the value of about 17 million dollars, and it was all paid 
for, with the most trifling exceptions, in Mexican dollars. 

Now what oughé to have become of this large sum ? 


a. A certain portion would go to pay the native 
dealers of Yokohama their commissions, charges 
and profits. 

b. A certain portion would be returned at once to the 
foreign merchant in payment for imports. 

e. The remainder and largest portion ought to have 
returned to the districts from which the produce 
had come, gone back tothe producer, carrying 
wealth and prosperity to the districts of production, 
aud coming back in due time in a healthful flow to 
buy imports in Yokohama, 

But this last and major portion could not cirenlate up 
country : it was dammed up in the native town of Yoko- 
hama, and could be made available for the interior only 
as it could be exchanged into another currency, the 
native currency of Japan, yen and yer-satzu. And not- 
withstanding that confessedly there is in circulation an 
excessive supply of (inconvertible) paper, the native 
currency at hand was inadequate to deal with the large 
supply of dollars. 

As a consequence it gradually rose in value, until in 
August it touched 74 per cent. premium, or to put it the 
other way, dollars went to a disconnt of more than 8 per 
cent. That is, for every hundred dollars we paid for our 
silk, the silkman received only 924 cents. The rapid 
fluctuations which followed, tended to aggravate the dis - 
order; within a few weeks we find the depreciation is only 3 
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per cent. and then again speedily increased to 7 and 8 per 
cent. Now I maintain that a condition of things like this is 
monstrous. Here are two silver coins, exactly the same 
weight for weight, fineness for fineness, toa tittle. (We 
need not here enter upon the subject of the varying dif- 
ference in value between saéz and yew). One happens to 
be called a yen, the other a dollar, Both cireulate in 
Yokohama, but one only in the native town, the other 
only in the foreign town. And yet here are times when 
924 yen will be exchangeable for 100 dollars, and if we 
come on to last February, we complete the grotesque 
absurdity of the picture when we find that it then re- 
quired 105 yen to buy 100 dollars, 

Truly our commercial relations with the native mer- 
chants partake rather of the character of an advanced 
at of barter, than of civilized dealings on a monetary 

8, 

And if this condition of things {is absurd, equally is 
it baneful to legitimate trade, Only the class which 
thrives on the losses of others, or those whose natural 
element is gambling, can desire its perpetuation. 

We have here, it is very evident, the up-country pro- 
ducer mulcted ofa heavy percentage of his returns, and 
that in an altogether illegitimate way, This is both unfair 
and prejudicial to all concerned, But we have what may 
be termed a still greater evil, in the disorganization intro- 
duced into the machinery of commerce. An accumulation 
of dollars in Yokohama which are useless to the up-country 
owner in that form, and which can only be made avail- 
able by discounting them at a ruinous rate, induces 
purchases of foreign imports in excess of demand, 
and sellers as well as buyers are sure to have to rue the 
results. Let us turn again to last Autumn and recall 
what then actually occurred. A considerable activity in 
imports, with advance in prices, was developed during 
September, and for a few weeks business seemed extremely 
satisfactory, while a general hope was fostered that at 
length trade was restored toa healthy position. On one 
occasion, as many will remember, some important fancy 
goods advanced ten per cent. in value in a few hours, so 
large was the demand for them. But equally pronounced 
and sudden was the collapse, 2 collapse so complete 
as almost to be without precedent. It is now too 
evident that dealers were led into going far ahead 
of actual demand, that what seemed a real demand 
was an unhealthy inflation, and the bitter fruits remain 
with us and will remain for long yet, in overstocked go- 
downs, bankrupt dealers, and a depression of prices far 
below corresponding value at home. 

How different might have been the issue had we paid 
for our silk in a currency which could have circulated 
through the country, following in natural channels the 
natural flow of trade, circulating automatically where it 
was wanted without let or hindrance, and without the 
constraint of forced media. Possibly to this day we might 
have been enjoying a steady demand for our goods, the 
outcome of the gradually developed wants of those to 
whom the silk crop had brought prosperity, in place of 
short lived inflation to be followed by collapse and stag- 
nation. 

Here then, I venture to think, we havea very strong case 
in favor of the desirability of assimilating the currency to 
the purposes of native and foreign merchants alike, and 
on these grounds I contend that the principle contained in 
the proposition is of the highest importance, 

The subject of the propriety of adopting the yen stan- 
dard follows naturally on the foregoing, and I am induced 
to add a few words thereon. 

We have in the yen a coin ready made to hand, and if 
we could satisfactorily adopt it in Yokohama, we at once 
get rid of all the difficulties caused by the barrier between 
ourselves and the interior of the country. 

To enable us to accept it with satisfaction and confidence, 
we, however, need guarantees, 

1. For the maintenance of the standard. 
2. For the issue of a sufficient supply. 
3. For the regulation of the currency. 

As to the first point, there need be no difficulty if the 
Japanese Government adopt the same means as upon the 
first establishment of the Mint some years ago. Speci- 
mens of the silver yen issued from the Osaka Mint when 
it was under the superintendence of Major Kinder have 
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been declared (Nov. 1874) by the Deputy Master of the 
London Mint to be in all respects satisfactorily coined, 
the legal weight and fineness being very accurately main- 
tained. What has been done, can be done again. 

Equally, there should be no difficulty about the se- 
cond: indeed, it is not improbable that there is still suf- 
ficient bullion in the shape of coin left in the country to 
suffice for a properly adjusted currency. Want of atten- 
tion to the third point, has been, it is to be presumed, the 
chief motive power at work in driving the coin out of 
Japan in former years, ‘There has been an inflation of 
currency, possibly too much coin, and assuredly too much 
paper, for the want of trade; hence at every check in 
business, the currency has been at a discount compared 
with other countries, and it has paid to export the mes 
tallic portion of it. 

The peculiar position and circumstances of Japan, par- 
ticularly the slowness of internal communication, would 
probably render the task of adjusting the currency one of 
unusual difficulty ; but it seems to me that it would be 
useless to seek for a re-issue of yen from the Osaka Mint 
until we are safe from a recurrence of such a wholesale 
export of the coin as has occurred before. 

I surmise that the elements of this adjustment must he, 
® moderate supply of Silver yen, and @ lesser quantity in 
Gold yen :—a fair proportion of convertible paper, and 
Branch Banks in some of the most important districts to 
further facilitate circulation. I venture to think that with 
such an adjustment, the existing inconvertible paper 
might be extinguished without risk to the Government of 
any financial crisis. There are grounds for fearing that 
we are at this present time threatened with further issues 
of this inconvertible paper, on the fallacious plea that 
there is not enough money in the interior for the purposes 
of trade; the true state of the case being rather that we 
have already too much currency, but that it cannot move 
about. 

There is another point in this discussion which it isjustly 
urged is of great importance, viz, that the silver currency 
in use amongst us in Yokohama should be such as circulates 
also in China ;—but while admitting the gravity of this 
consideration, I am disposed to contend that the results 
of isolating us in this respect from China could not be 
worse than the results of our isolation from native 
trade. Practically, however, is there such a risk of isola- 
tion? The Mexican Dollar could still circulate here side 
by side with the yen, and would be always available for 
export or import to regulate the balance of trade. 

On the other hand the prospects for the reception of 
the yen in China are by no means bad. In Hongkong 
the want of additional trustworthy currency has been 
affirmed, and in Shanghai a similar want is felt, while the 
scarcity of Mexican dollars with which we were but 
recently threatened, must have tended to deepen such 
feelings. 

One need not be very sanguine to anticipate that if the 
yen and Mexican dollar circulated side by side in Yoko- 
hama, they would ere long circulate together not only in 
China, but also in the interior of Japan. 

In conclusion I admit that the difficulties which surround 
any attempt to give practical effect to this proposition 
are very great, but if the principle be right, it is not with 
the difficulties that we have now to do. Let us affirm 
the principle, and then patiently work on until we attain 
the results we desire. 

I am Sir, 
Your’s obediently — 
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Law Meports. 


IN H. B. Ms COURT AT KANAGAWA. 


Before H. S. Witxtnson, Esq., doting Law Secretary. 
Tuesday, March 20th, 1877. 
YoxozawA ZENSUKE v. TEMPLE WILICOX. 


Plaintiff claimed a return of $150 bargain money paid to defend. 
ants on account of a contract for 800 pieces of velvet which the plaintiff 
did not receive. Defendants sued plaintiff in the Saibanaho for not 
taking delivery, and during the hearing defendants admitted that the 
goods were not according to sample. 

Mr Temple Willcox appeared for defendants. 


(Continued from 6th instant:) 


Tomataru Yoshimateu cantioned, stated :—On the 8rd of October 
I made 8 contract with defendant for the purchase of velvets, and 
after that, on the 28th, I went to take delivery. This is the contract 
(shown). I made itas the agent of Shinano The goods had arrived 
on the morning of the 23rd, and as the agreement was to take 
delivery of them on the hatoba within @ period of two dxys after 
their arrival, I went in the following morning to see »buut them, but 
was told that they had not yet been landed. J told defendant I 
wanted them with the least possible delay. I was informed on the 
28th that they had been landed and I went accordinuly with the 
purchase money. But when a box was opened it struck me that 
the velvets were not like the sample I tuld defendant of this 
difference but he denied it, and asthe originul sample upon which they 
had been purchased was in TOkié in the possesion of the man to 
whom he had contracted to sell them, defendant allowed me a period 
of six days in order that I might confer with this person as to 
whether he would accept them as they were. ‘The original contract 
wns for goods uccording to auinple, and defendant. knowing that, and 
also that I had no authority to take goods other than the seumpe 
he agreed to allow forthe difference. I accordingly to. k one sample 
of the goods that arrived to TOki6 to compure it with the original 
I consulted with the TOkid people and they decidedly refused tuke 
the velvetsas they were. After I hud done 80, on the lst Novem- 








ber, defendant’s compradore came to my house and enquired what 


wns the reeult of his consulation with the TOki6 people. 1 told 
defendant they would not take the geods. Defendant wanted me 
to take them, but as I refused, agreed to call experts, who met on 
the 8th or 9th. They found thut the goods differed from the 
sample. 


Cross-examined by Mr Willcox :—At the time of the contract vel- 


vets stood at $8, 87% per piece. I was to sell them at the price nt which 


1 purchase 1 themand get nothing beyond the recognised commission, 
which is 4 yen per mill, 
the price of velvets, nor how much it had fallen. 
October and 6th November I am 


Between the 28th 
aware of no full in prices having 


occurred. It was in consequence of a notice from the compradore 


that I went to take delivery of the goode. I first examined the 


velvete at No. 73 on the 28th. 


totel value was a little under 3,000 yen. 1 therefore readily agreed 
to pay the interest and coolie hire as sugested by you fur the six 
days’ pustponement which was necessary to allow me to arrange with 
the TOkid purchaser. I did not see the bales which arrived by the 
Fleurs Castle. Whien 
had not money enough to meet your contract. I made no promise 
to abide by the decision of the arbitrators. 


To the Court :—The piece of velvet ! took to Tokid was from a 
case ex Martaban. Two of the tive cases were opened at No, 73. 
I wanted to see ull the goods before taking delivory, but was told 
IT could not do 80 on the hatoba so we agrecd that they should be 
brought to No. 73 and and there examined. I gave this memo- 
randum to defendant after the examination of part of the velvete. 
When I first went to defendant for velvets I intended to buy no 
special quantity. I went to see if he had any and he told me he 
had 800 pieces. The compradore told me they were coming 
in the Murtaban and Fleurs Castle. The texture of the goods 
was very bad and the colour vustly inferior. ‘here are 

y, green and black yelvets and each is known by its name. 

me of these were gs erg white. The black velvet was not 
a to the sample. 1 didnot see the second arrival per Fleurs 

astle. 


Adjourned till 2 p.m. 


When the sitting was resumed in the afternoon, Tomita Yoshima- 
teu was recalled and re-examined by the Court ; he said :—The five 
cases containing the 150 pieces had been brought t» No. 78 on the 
28th October before the sample piece wns given me. If defendant 
says a man went to the hatoba and there tvok a piece out of « case 
and brought it to No. 73 to me, he lies. 


Kimura Riyemon, of Benten-dori. No. 19 Gochéme, cautioned :—I 
had a request from plaintiff that as he had got into some dispute in 
respect to a contract for velvets to come and examine for him as to 
whether the goods were good or bad. I accordingly went No. 73 
on the morning of November 9th. 
of defondant, but being unable to come the examination was put off. 
There was another Japanese arbitrator besides myself, und out of 
the whole lot of which an examination was made, we compared two 
pieces of the contents of case No. 1038 with the sample and found 
great differences existing. The pattern was closely woven with 
three threads whilet the velvets in the cases were bare and 
could be seen through. Having decided that these two pieces were in- 
ferior to the sample we took out one more piece which turned out 
much the same as the first two. Upon comparing in like manner 
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Ou the 28th October I do not remember 


I did not exumine any case on the 
hatoba. I was anxious to take delivery of the goods because the 


I asked for the delay I did not say that I 





Mr Walter was to act on behalf 
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the rest of the lots we found them all widely different from the 
sample. While the sample piece was entirely black the others con- 
tained n large white element. ‘The three arbitrators them conferred 
amongst themselves and agreed that the goods differed from the 
sainple, ‘hat is all I’ve to say. 


To the defendant :—I fancy there was some slight fall in the 
price between October 28th and November 29th, ‘he price 
continually varied. I did not use & magnifying glass nor do 
I know ifthe others did, I could easily discern striking differ- 
ences in texture with the naked eye. It is customary to accept 
goods whioh may vary slightly from the sainple but sometimes this 
ia impossible, 

Okatn Heisaburo, of Benten-dori, Ichome:—I coroborate the 
evidence of the last witness and have nothing more to add to it, I 
have to take delivery of the velvets belonging ‘o the velvet dealer 
with whom I stay. 


Plaintiff had no other witness to call; defendant called 


Ah Chau, Compradore, who stated:—On the 28th October the 
banto came to the office and said he could nut get the velvete that 
day, The next day I sent the godown man to the Custom House 
and he brought black a sample piece. Plaintiff's bento compared 
this piece with the enample. He took the sample away after 
proming to pay six days’ interost, I went to this house on the 8rd 
November asking him to tuke delivery, Ile said nothing about the 
difference then, 

To the defendant;—It was because he had no money that 
he asked for the six days’ delay. On the 28h October he said 
nothing about difference in quality, He asked for an allowance of 
23 or 30 cents. You said you could not settle. 160 pieces of 
velvet came by the Martaban, and 160 by the Fleurs Castle. We 
had no other velvet coming. 


Al Hee, godown mun, stated :—On the 28th Ootober last, the 
compradore asked me to go to the hatoba und open a case of vel- 
vets and bring a sample piece. I did sv, and the compradvre took 
it to the office. Pluintiff’s banto was with the compradore, and I 
saw him look ut the piece. 


Muroga Masayoshi, interpreter at No. 78, stated :—On the 28th 
October the compradore brought upstairs a sample piece of velvet 
with plaintiff's banto and they talked with respect to these goods 
The c :mpradore suid plaintiff had accepted the goods without mak- 
ing any complaint as to their quality. Owing to want of means 
plaintiff did not take the goods that day but left » document in the 
hands of the compradore ,the purport which I eXplained in English to 
Mr Willcox, who said plaintiff must pay interest for the delay which be 
asked. When Yoshimatau came aguin alter six days and suid he could 
not accept the goods because they were inferior to the sample, there 
was considerable discussion, after which iv was ultimately agreed to 
call in arbitrators who were to decide whether or not the goods 
were according to sample, and if they were not according to sample, 
what. difference in price it would be necessary to make in proportion 
to the murket value of the goods then and at the time the contract 
was mide. 


W. B. Walter, sworn, stated.—I am a merchant’s assistant. 
Mr Willcox asked me to survey these velvets. I went about 
the 9th November and found there some Jupanese who were 
guid to he present on behulf of the buyer of the goods. There were 
two lots which arrived by different vessele, We took 8 pieces out 
of each lot and compared them with the sample piece on which Mr 
Willcox said the goods had been sold. Some of the velvets varied 
n little in colour which is not uncommon in low class goods of the 
kind, but taking them altogether I thought them fairly up to muster. 
The Japanese. however, found them all inferior to muster. I told 
Mr Willeox my opinion, but that ae the price had gone down a good 
deal und it would be difficult for him to recover in a Japanese Court, 
I thought that to avoid trouble he had better make an arrange- 
ment. Ile nsked me what 1 thought the Japanese would accept P 
I said about 50 cents reduction per piece should antisfy them and 
save trouble. I believe that if the market price had kept up from 
the time of the purchase till the time of delivery no objection would 
have been made, Japanese are very fond of repudiating contracts 
in such an event if possible. That is my report (produced). 


Adjourned till this morning, at 10 a.m. 


Wednesday, March 21st, 1876. 


Mr Walter’s evicence, as given yeste: day afternoon, was translated 
to plaintiff, who enid that it differed from whint was given at the 
Saibansho. Defendant, Mr Willcox, said that Bir Walter had not 
uppeared as witness at the Saibansho at all. His report which was 
now in Court had only been handed in with the petition and read. 
Plaintiff said he meant Mr Walter’s report differed frum his 
evidence now. Mr Walter eaid the velvets dilfered slightly in 
colour from the sample but that the difference ws not sufficient to 
authorise a totul repudiation of cont: act. Plaintiff maintained that 
the difference, though not great, was enough to change the character- 
istic colour of the velvet. Upon examination, plaintiff's translation 
of the survey report was found to be wanting in several parts. 

Mr Walter, recalled, to Court :—That is ny report (shown). I 
made no other. I gave no evidence at the Saibansho. By saying 
“fairly up to sample,” I mean that in these low class velvets such 
slight inequulities often occur, but in more expensive stuff the vuria- 
tion is leas. Buyers accept these as a rule, The colour of the first 
lot was rather better than the colour of the second lot. I only suw 
one muster. Some of the pieces of the second lot were as good in 
colour as the sample; one piece appeared to be better; sume 
others not 0 good. Ido not think the purchaser was entitled to 
any reduction whatever on these goods. Goods with such variation 
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are generally accepled as being equal to the sample. When the 
market falls, Jiowever, the Japanese often try to obtain 
some reduction on all classes of goods. Supposing the purchase 
money to be less than the depreciated value of the goods, the seller 
would naturally nuke no reduction. If the bargain money be in- 
sufficient, a compromise is usually made in order to avoid litigation 
in cnses where thee is a variation as in these goods; or even with 
regard to goods w.thout such variations xs occur in velvets. The 
vuriations in velyets occur through the great difficulty in obtaining 
many pieces of exact resemblance to sample. I thought these goods 
fully up to muster. It is very unusual for such a full to occur as 
happened in this case. Asa rule, when the bargain money does not 
cover the loss which such 2 fall would necessitate, the Japanese would 
not accept the geods without demur. This ail, however, depends 
upon the nature of the man; some prefer going to Court, others 
would rather losetheir money than their time, some are easy to deal 
with, others hard; some like to keep their good name, others are 
indifferent on the subjeet. If, in the agreement between buyer 
and seller it wus promised “the gvods shall be fully up to 
sample,” I should sny these were frl’y up to sample. IT put fairly 
on account of the variation in colour, L could have said fully, 
for this variation did rot mnke the goods untwarketable on the 
sample. My proposal of a reduction of 35 cents had, as 1 said 
before, no reference to the difference in these goods, but simply 
on account of the fall in the market, 

Plaintiff said that in spite of what Mr Walter miglit say, when 
Japanese bouzht goods on sumple they could not take them unless 
they were all right. 

Temple Willcox, sworn, stuted :-The particulars of this contract 
have already been stated to the Court. Ou the 23th October plain- 
tif’'s banto came to me in the forenoon. Lasked him it he had seen 
the goods landed from the Jfartaban that were then on the hatoba, 
He said, he had ; but that he was u ible to take delivery according to 
contract, and would I allow him six days? Tsaid Twould. This 
conversntion took plece through the interpreter, the compradore 
aleo being present. On the 3rd November this Lanfo cue to me, 
aud for the first time stuted that the goods were inferior in- quality, 
but that he would still tuke them if I made an allowance, as the 
market had so indlen, of 50 cents a piece. IT told him that asthe goods 
were a consignment and not my own, and as the sale had already 
been advised to th consiynor, L could make him no allowance whiat- 
ever, as the goods were up to sample. Through the interpreter I 
said that rather than carry the case into the Saztmnsho 1 would 
make him some slight allowance to prevent this disayrcenbleness 
He then prcpo-ed arbitrators should be called in, to sny what alluw- 
ance, if any, should be made, to which Tagreed, fully believing that 
there was no inferiority in the goods, I would state that [ have 
sold a great muny of this ciass of velvets here and no complaint 
has before been mide as to variution in colour; that I subsequently 
sold the goods at the then full market price, $7 per piece, realising 
a loss of $562.50. ‘Lh: contr ct was made in my presence in my 
office, and Yoshimat-u was thes taken down to the compradore’a 
rvom where it was then written out lt was then concluded as 
usual by the clapping of hands between Yoshimatau ond myself. 
I had no other consigninent of velvets then. LT sold the whole 
consignment to Yoshimatsu. Such is my case. 

Judgment to be given to-day, the 22nd March, at 2 p.m. 


Thursday, March 22nd, 1877. 
JUDGMENT. 

In this case the plaintiff! sues the defendant for the return’ of 
the sum of $150, paid by the plaindif to the defendant 
as bargain-money upon a written contract entered into between 
the plaintiff and the defendant for the purchase by the plaintiff 
from the defendant of 300 pieces of black velvet, according to a 
sample delivered at the time of sale. The velvets lind not then 
arrived, and wher they did arrive the plaintiff refused to receive 
them, alleging as the ground of his refusul that they were not 
equal to the sample. 

On this point of the accordance of the goods with the sample, 
the most important evidence which lis been given is that of the 
two Japanese experts appointed by the plaintiff, and by Mr 
Walter, an expert appointed by the defendant, The two Japanese 
experts agree in siymy that the goods were inferior to sample 
both in texture and in colour. They admit, however, that they 
anewered the description of black velvets. Mr Walter's 
evidence is that they were “fairly” up to sample, and in ex- 
planation of that phrase he states that they were marketuble 
on that muster, that isto say, that as between foreign merchants 
the goods in question would pass upon the sample shown without 
any demur or any abatement in price being allowed. Mr Walter 
further states that on account of the variation in colour he 
could not have put in his report that they were fully 
up to muster; he would not have felt justified in stating that 
the velvets were up to muster without qualifying that state: 
ment with the word © fairly.” ‘The conclusion I arrive at upon 
this evidence is thnt the goods were not according to sample 
20 as to satisfy the terms of the contract. The terms of the contract 
are thatthe goods are to be according to sample, ‘here isno quali- 
fication of these words in the contract itself, and if any is to be 
introduced by any custom of trade that custom must be proved. 
Now upon euch «a custom we hate some evidence. What Me 
Walter stated as nlrendy mentioned as to the goods passing bet ween 
foreign merchants upon the muster without any demur or any 
abatement being allowed, is evidence of @ custom us between 
foreign, merchants. But this is a contract between a foreign 
Merchant and a Japanese merchant, and as to such transactions 
Mr Walter's evidence goes to show that there never |ins 
been a general acquiescence on the part of Japanceo merchaute in 
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any custom of allowing in the carrying out of such contracts the 
qualification expressed by the word “ fuirly;” that on the contrnry 
they have, when it wastheir interest to do so, insisted on the letter 
of the contract. I find, therefore, that no such custom has been 
proved, and the contract must therefore be construed etrictly 
according to its terms. It may seem harsh that such a construc- 
tiun should be put upon it. But the harshness is not in the 
law. If people deliberately make hard bargains, they ought not 
to blame the law if it will not relieve them. 

In deciding this point Iam untrammelled by any decision given 
on the same point elsewhere. The petition mentions that the same 
point was litigated between the sume parties in the Yokohama Sui- 
bansho, when the defendant in the present case sued in that Oourt 
the plaintiff in the present case for brench of contract in not reoceiv- 
ing the same goods But thejudgment in that case has not been 
put in, nor has it been argued that it could or ought tobe putin. As 
it has been mentioned, however, in the course of the hearing, it may 
not be out of place for me to refer to it. In that case the Yokohama 
Suibansho upon this point came to the same conclusion as I have 
come to; and. if this had been the only point to be decided in the 
ease, the julgment of this Court must linve been, us the judgment 
of that Court waa, in favour of the plaintiff here, the defendant there. 

But I do not think that this is the only point to be settled in 
order to decide the right of the plaintiff! to recover. It is well 
eetublished in Knglish law,—and in the absence of any proof to 
the contrary Lam to presume that Japanese Inw is the same—that 
when goods are purchased out of bulk and warranted equal to sample, 
the purchaser, in the absence of any stipulation to the contrary, can 
refuse to tuke delivery of the goods if they are nut equal to sample, or 
havi -g taken delivery of them, can return them within a reasonable 
on discovering that they are not equal to sample, and recover whatever 
time he may have paid the vendor forthem. But it is equally well esta- 
blished that, when the goods purchused are specific goods and are 
warran’ed equal to s@enple, tle purchaser cannot refuse to accept them. 
He must tuke the goods, und hans his remedy against the vendor 
for the inferiority in the goods by setting off the difference in 
an nection for the price, or by taking an action aguinst the vendor 
for breach of warranty. It is possible for the vendor and vendee to 
make the goods being equal to the sample a condition precedent to 
the completion of th. ale. But thereis nothing in the present con- 
tract to show that such was its meaning. The stipulation as to 
the goods being equal to sample is, as 1 construe the agreement, 
nw Warranty. 

Were the goods, then, purchased out of bulk, or were they specific 
gooils? ‘Khe contract is fur “360 pieces Black Velvet. as per cample 3 
of these 150 yieces shipment of Martaban, 160 pieces shipment of 
Fleurs Castle.” 

I find upon the evidence that these were the whole of the ship- 
ments of velvets by those vessels consigned to the defendant. Now 
it would have been possille for the defendant to have specified the 
goods more pariicularly by putting the marks and numbers of the 
pieces or the cases in the contract; but still, even without that, I 
consider that the goods are sufficiently earmarked so as to prevent 
the contract npplying to any other velvets, and the plaintiff is there- 
fure not entitled to rescind the contract and refuse to accept the 
goods, because they do sot come up to the terms of the warranty. 
He ought, as alrendy mentioned, to have taken the goods and 
to have sued the defendant on the warranty, or, when sued for 
the price, to have given the inferiority in evidence in reduction 
of the claim. This is clearly laid down in the case of Heyworth and 
oth-rs v. Hutchinson (L.R., 2 Q.B.. 447). The plaintiff is therefore 
not entitled to recover back the money paid on account. 

I shull now look at the whole case without confining myself to 
the particular form of the plendings. By the plaintiffs refusal to 
take the goods, I findthat the defendant has suffered loss to the 
extent of $562.50. As tothe extentof the inferiority of the goods 
to the sample, if it were necessary to determine that question 
with xecuracy, I chould wish for further evidence. Mr 
Walter’s opinion is, that the inferiority was not sufficient 
to entitle the plaintiff to any abatement. But from the view 
I have taken there is some inferiority, and there must be some 
ubatement. I am satisfied, however, on the evidence given, that 
the extent of the inferiority does not exceed—if it does not fall 
considerably short of—the amount which Mr Walter suggested 
should be nllowed, namely, 25 conts a piece,—that is to say, $75. 
Deducting tie $75 from $562 50 would still leave $487.50 as the 
amount due from the plaintiff to the defer dant ; and the sum which 
the pluintil! seeks to recover is $150, or much less than that in 
which he is indebted to the defendant. 

On these grounds, therefore, the plaintiffis not entitled te 
recover, and judgment must be for the defendant. There are no 
costs. 
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Merchandise, &C...... ..scssesecsevesee sevsseseseeegpe 605.83 


Total...........++00000$6,681.63 
Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 





Passengers, Parcels, &€C......sceccecseesseeeees «86,339.10 
Merchiaudise, &C.........sceesceee discs bactucievins® 001,00 





Total. sersosseceeeeees 6,891.08 
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ENQUIRY. 

An enquiry was held on Saturday afternoon, the 17th instant, 
before H.S. Wilkinson, Esq., H. B. M.'s Acting-Consul, on board 
the British barque Forget-me-not, into the death of a Chinaman, Ah 
Sam, who fell from aloft on the evening of the 10th March last 
off Rock Island, during a gale. The captain was aloft at the 
time of the occurrence, and knew nothing about it till his return 
on deck, when the pilot told him what had happened. In falling 
the deceased stuck the weather sail, and fell overboard and 
was seen no more. It was impossible to lower a boat, even if 
there had been spare hands, and it was so dark that nothing 
could be discerned at a very short distance. 

Daniel Jamieson, Licensed Pilot No. 5, deposed :—I boarded 
the Forget-me-not on the 10th March, at 10 a.m. Wore ship 
about 7 p.m., and while on the other tack the truss of the top- 
sail yard carried away. I then took the wheel. We hauled the 
braces tight and squared the yard so as to keep it steady. I 
saw a man go up the main rigging, and on enquiry was told it 
was the captain. I took another pullon the weather braces and 
sent all hands aloft. I shortly afterwards heard something fall, 
and then a splash in the water, when I immediately sung out 
‘Ca man overboard,” as I supposed it must be so. The mate 
immediately came aft and cut away the life buoy and threw it 
overboard. There was apparently nothing faulty in the truss; 
merely through the sea causing the ship to roll heavily, it broké, 
In fact it was a very heavy truss for the size of the vessel. 

Thomas Claussen, first mate, said :—All hands were aloft. I 
heard the pilot sing out ‘‘a man overboard.” I did not see any 
man fall. I cut the life buoy away and hove it overboard. The 
sea was running too high to do anything more. It was a very 
dark night. 

Alee, a Chinese seaman, said he was upon the yard when Ah 
Sam fell, but did not know anything of it until he came on deck. 
Witness was on the lee side while Ah Sam was on the weather 
side. He noticed Ah Sam go. Nothing could be done to save 
Ah Sam. All was black. : 

Sing Song, a Chinese seaman, said he saw Ah Sam fall. Was 
on the same side with him, and as: Ah Sam fell he touched his 
foot. Witness them sung out to the second mate that a man had 
fallen. 

J. D. Poulsen, second mate, was aloft on the evening of the 
10th to secure the top-sail yard. He saw no one fall, but heard 
one of the men say a man had fallen. The ship was in danger. 
The truss was a strong one, and was quite proper for the ship. 

FINDING. 

I find that on the 10th instant Ah Sam fell overboard accident- 
ally from off the top-sail yard of the Forget-me-not and was drown- 
ed, when the vessel was off Rock Island (light bearing N. W. 
about one mile distant), and that afterwards everything was done 
to endeavour to save him that could be done, 

From all accounts it appears that the Forget-me-not encountered 
very bad weather, and that, but for the exertions of the master 
and pilot, the vessel might not have reached this port. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpvon, 8th March, 1877. 


THE PACIFIC MAIL COMPANY'S SUBSIDY. 
The United States Senate has rejected the motion for 
the proposed Subsidy to the Pacific Mail Company voted 
by Congress. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 


(From the Strait Times Extra.) 

London, 16th Feb.—In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Bourke, replying to Sir R. Anstruther, said that the 
Sultan of Zanzibar had fulfilled his engagements entered 
into by treaty for the supression of the slave trade. 

London, 19th February.—Canon Gee, who is appointed 
to sueceed the Rev. Mr. Tooth, forcibly obtained entry 
into Hatcham Chureh yesterday, and resumed the services 
quietly. Mr. ‘Tooth has been released from jail. 

Constantinople, 19th February.—Prince Nikita has 
agreed to despatch Envoys here to negociate for peace. 

London, 20th Feb,—The English newspapers are dis- 
cussing the likelihood of Russia chiefly 
Asiatic territory of Turkey in the event of war. 
Pasha is staying at Naples. An uneasy feeling exists at 
Coustantinople, 
mentally ailing. 
untenable. 





Edhem Pacha’s position is said to be 


Digitized by Go gle 





London, 21st Feb.—In the House of Lords last night, 
Earl Derby, in replying to a question, said that England 
had told the Porte that she would neither coerce it into 
accepting the demands made at the Conference, nor 
would she protect it against coercion from others. The 
Marquis of Salisbury and Earl of Beaconsfield both spoke 
in opposition to the policy of coercion. The Press to-day, 
commenting on the debate in the House of Lords last 
night, express the opinion that it has removed nothing 
from the uncertainty which surrounds the future. 


London, 22nd Feb.—It is stated that the probable 
result of the War Office Committee will be the compulsory 
retirement of General Officers at the age of 65 years. 

London, 23rd Feb.—An animated debate took place in 
the House of Commons last night as to the propriety of 
resuming the debate of the 17th inst. On Mr. Gladstone’s 
motion, the Marquis of Hartington agreed not to press the 
matter if Government thought that any further discussion 
would embarrass their action, and declined to challenge 
the Conservative members in the House of Commons to 
submit a formal motion on the policy of Government. It 
is understood that the debate is adjourned sine die. 


London, 4th March 1877. 
AMERICA. 
Mr. Hayes has been elected President. 


ENGLAND, 
The Fleet has left Pirceus for Malta. 
The house of Commons has negatived the withdrawal 
of the declaration of Paris abolishing Privateers. 
Orders have been sent to Sir William Jervois to proceed 
to Australia and advise regarding the defences, 





PROBLEM. 
By W. 8. Pavirr. 


Our of the set which won the 4th prize in the British Chess — 
Association Tourney. 
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Sotution or C. BAYER’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK, 


White. Black. 
1.—Q. takes P. 1.—P. takes Q. 
2.—B. to Q.’s 4th, ch. 2.—K., takes Kt. 


3.—B. to K.’s 4th, mate. 
(Meeting of the Bishops.) 


—— 


Correct answers received from C. B., Yokohama; W.H. S., and 
W. B. M., Tokid, 


“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley, 


attacking the | for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
Midhat 


suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills 1 was quite restored to my 


and rumours are current that the Sultan is | "sal state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 


who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPASS,— 
To the Proprietors of Norton's CAMOMILE Pius,” 


January 18, 1877, ling 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Mar. 24, 1877.] 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 
Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Our market continues firm and a moderate general business has been 


done, while in some articles prices have slightly advauced. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 Ibs. 384 yds. 89 in. per pee., a 37410 $ #1 674) White Shirtinge:— ; 
8 Ibe. R84 sie. $4.in. re 1.55 to 2.20 60 to 64 reed 40 yde. 86 in. per pee. ss . 2.20 to 2.40 
8lbs.4to 84 Ile. 883 ,, 39in. ~ . 1.874to ; 35 Turkey Reds 24 yde. 30in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib. « 0.60 to 0.874 
9 lbs. 884 ,, 44in. * .. 200 to 250 Black Velvets isa cee cae eee 7.26 to 8.26 
T. Cloth 7be. 24 ,, 82in. wee 2.45 to 1623} English Dritlle 16 ths. 40 ‘yde, 80 i in. ase, «aes 3.65 to 2.65 
rT) 6lba. 24 2? 32 in. 99 eon 1.10 to 1.25 I nffachelnas 2 yds, 48 i 1M. cee one eee 1.70 to 2.15 
Yarns.— 


.$29 50 to 32.60 
. $30.00 to 3400 


No 16 to 24 ... 


eee ae . per picul,. 
No. 2810 32... cee wee nee te 


per picul.. 


No. 38810 42 s,s nee wee wee) oe per picul... $83.00 too 88,00 
Reverse Twiet 16-24  ... 


Woollens. —Owing to more favourable news of Government successes in the South, business is more 
active and deliveries more satisfactory. Plain Afousselines de Laine have again slightly advanced, and a good 
demand for Coloured and Black Orleans exists, but the further decline in the rates of sterling exchange 


renders the prices offered very unsatisfactory. 


Plain Orleans ... «ee 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—30 yds. 81 in. ... 425 to 5.25 
Shimagoro —... wee aes 30 yds. 30 in. ... 4.00 to 6.25 
Italian Cloth ... 0... .. 80 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.81 
Camlet Cords... . 29—80 yd. 82 in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | 
Camlets Asstd. ... 56—68 yds. $1 in. ...16 50 to 17.50 
Tastings, Japan... ... . 22—80 yds, 82 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 


Plain Mousselines de Laine —80 yds. 30 in. ... 0.17$to 0.19 


Figured Mousselinesde Taine ...80 yde. 80in... ee to 0.80 
Multicolored - ...30 yds. 80 in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ,,.48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Presidents sue cee = oe F4in. to 6 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Pilots coe vee eee ee 4 in. to BB in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Union ..54 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 


Blankets, scarlet & gi green 6 to8 Ibs....perlb ... 0.89 to 0.45 


Sugar.—Our market is firm at a slight advance, and a fair business has been done both in Formosa 


and white kinds. Stocks are light. 


Sugar:—Tukao in bag . per picul .. $4.40 | 
oo «=—s an basket 2... cco cee ” $4 20 
Taiwanfuoin bag... ... 0 ee “ $4. 25 
do. in basket... 1.00, a zits $4.10 

China No 1 Ping-ful i... + ... $7.60 to $7.90 | 


.. $7.00 to 87.50 


» No.2 Ching-pak ... sb ; 
.. $6.40 to $6.80 . 


” No. 3 Ke-pnuk eee eee ” 


China No. 4 Kook-fuh a. e+ per picul...$5.90 to $6.20 


» No. 5 Kong-fun eae: has » ~—s- 00 $6.40 to $5.90 
» No.6E-pok ow... se ase gp ene $470 to $6.20 
Swatow Brown... 11. cee tee ane "(ees $3.60 
Dnaitong Lite’ “Baas awa’. ede . seas “Wee e.  (as $3.60 
Japan Rice ; bbe: ¢ Bee: Sete ‘eee “$2. 00 to $2.15 
Kerosene Oil —... san nee tee oes n» —- a0 4.40 to $4.50 


Kerosene Oil—In the absence of transactions quotations remain nominal at $4.40 at $4.50. 


EXPORTS. 


Silk,—After the short period of excitement reported in our last transactions have, during this week, 


heen much curtailed by the poorness of the stock. 


With the exception of a few parcels held, we hear, at over 


$800, all the Hanks left are below the standard of good medium. Oshius alone still offer fair assortments, and 


holders are pressing them on the market. 
Since the 9th instant arrivals are 213 bales. 
and 200 of Oshius and other sorts, We quote: 


Hanks.— Best No. land 2... ; , 
s Good No. 2 wis 
- Medium No. 24 se 
ee Common No. 8 ais 
as Infrrior No. 4and 5 ... 


Oshiu.— Best oe 
: Medium to Good... ee 
Kukeda.— Beat Mr sd 
i Medium to Good 


Settlements may be estimated at about 250 bales of Hanks 


.-- $760 to $790 
... $780 to $750 
eee $690 to $720 
..- $650 to $680 
sgh aes ... $600 to $640 
ie ee +. $680 to $700 
.. $550 to $650 
.. $780 to $740 
«ee $700 to $720 


eee eee 


Tea.—It can scarcely be said that there figs oe any uiseket at all during the past week, as scttlements 


since our last barely exceed 200 piculs. 

unsold are firmly held at previous nominal rates. 

. $8.00 to 11.00 

»» 12.00 to 1400 
. 1500 to 1700 

«» 18.00 to 21,00 


CGOMIMION:. Ges ded kde. Se. ee, eae. “ane 
Goud Common ... 
Medium ic ARE! Sher es 
Good Medium 


Arrivals have been on a corresponding scale, and the small stocks now 


Fine eee ese 8 8=— ote een = one eee eos ... $28 to $27 
Fincat ece eee eee ee eee eee eee 
Choice eee eee eee coe eee eee eve ee } Nominal. 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Business during the past week has been on a moderate scale, especially as regards the 
demand for Bank Bills ; rates have recovered about 1 per cent. from the lowest point touched and close rather 


firm. 
Rates close as follows :— 
SteeLiIn@—Bank 6 monthe’ sight...... divsdsvesese 08s LIA. 
s. Bank Bills on demand.. iceman DO, 103d, 
Private 6 months’ sight... oe: ccscee 48. 
Ox Ps ats—Bank Sight .. izivets- &sG0 
‘ Bank 6 aT wight. .. 4.95 
Private 6 ied Apidae vaiadeassheas Dob 
Os Hoxaxoxe—Bunk Bi scauvaaeewatenes a h ais. 
u Private 10 yet "gightceseveseeserans li, ” 


Google 


On Snanauat—Bank sight .. sscusvecsseiaes-2OR 


Private 10 days sight... weve 144 

On New York—Bank Bille on demand.. a rerens 94 
‘9 30 days sight Private... ae Oe 

On San Francisco— Bunk Bills on demand weawee 944 
cag 80 days sight Private.. ...... 97 
Kinentz eee ete ees eer eee eeeee CO recent rarcereescercsee-erene 406 
Gold Yen OCOSSK eee res seceseeeeeeseas eetateaetsee 400 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 














> Dats 
Date. Surp’s NAME. CAPTAIN, | Frage & Ria. a WHERE FROM. zave Cargo. CoNSIGNEES. 
ORT. 






Hl 
nme er OO |, | 




















Mar. 21 Malacca Edmond British str, 1769 | Hongkong Mar. 13} Mails, &c. | P. & O. Co. 
» 22 Nagoya Maru Conner Jupanese str. | 1914 | Shanyhai & porte? — Muils, &. | M. B. Co. 
Steele British str. 1290 | L’don vid H’kony}| — General A. W. Glennie 








‘“ 7 Duna 








DEPARTURES. 








DATE. Surp’s Name. CaPTaln, Fiae & Ria. re DESTINATION, Carao., DESPATCHED BY 
Mar. 18] Relgic Metcalfe British str. 2652 | Hongkong Maila, &c. | O. & O. Co. 
3, 18) Saikio Maru Vroom Japanese str. | 2145 | Kobe Troops, &c. | M. B. Co. 
» 18} Courier —_—— Russian str. 493 | Kobe Troops, &c.,| M. B. Co. 
» 18} Christine Wildfang Germanbgq. 542 | Melbourne Rice Nethd. Trading Co. 
»» 20) Bombay Smith British str. 1325 | Hongkong Muils, &c. | P. & O. Co. 
» =20) Gadehill Ranton British str. 1140 | Kobe General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
99 20) Iris Taylor Brit.3-m. sche.| 259 | Tukno Ballast. Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» 23] Fiery Cross Showman British ship 697 | Kobe and London General L Kniffler & Co. 
», 23] Annie W. Weston | Wineor Aim. burque 740 | Hakodate General H. Allen, Jr. 





Pessels in Barbour. 





NaME. CaPpraln. Fraa ann Rig@. | Tons. From. | ARRIVED. | CONBIGNEES. DEsTINATION. 








] 
STEAMERS. 
Duna Steele British steamer {| 1290 | H’kong via London Mar. 22 | A. W. Glennie 
Massilia Harvey British stesmer | 1083 | Hongkong =| cana P. & O. Co. 
Malacca Edmond British steamer | 1709 | Hongkong Mar. 21; P. & O. Co. 
Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese steamer] 1914 | Shanghai & ports | Mar. 22 | M.B. Co. 
Sea Gu!l Symons British tugboat 37 | Nagasaki | nae Lane, Crawford & Co. 
Tibre Le Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong Mor. 3] M. M. Co. Hongkong 
Tanuis Reynier French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong Mar. 16] M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Banner Lennard Am. schooner 42 | Arctic Ocean Mar. 16 | Captain 
Caroline Miller Danish schooner 65 | Kurile Isluncdds |  ...... Claussen 
Forget-me-not Dobson British barque 198 | Amoy | Mar. 13 | Hudson & (Co. At S’gawa for 
Jupiter Johnson Ruesian schooner) 380 Kurile Islam's | ou... ( hinese [4moy 
Lottie Ostersen Russian schooner} 25 | North Pucific |  ...... Cuptain 
Roving Suilor Bryant Am. 3-m. sclir. 460 | Nagasaki Mar. 17 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Tartar Keumann German brig 256 | Hongkong Feb. 18 | Grosser & Co. San Francisco 
Takasagu Maru Young - Jap. 4-m. bq. 1726 dase == ti«idUCLL:C* Seg M. B. Co. At S’gawa. for 


[London 





Vessels of GHar in Port. 




















Name. Gons.| Tons, oes DEksckIPTION. COMMANDER. 
== a. —_—_—_——_—— 
BRITISH—Hart ... 0. ee eee vee eee] | 584 ave Gun-veesel Commander Royee 
AMERICAN—Alett... Se? ale ten, Does 4 540 ‘a Sloop Commander J. D. Marvin. 
FRENCH—Talisman «1.2. sae one 6 1400 one Corvette Captain St. Hiliare 
| 
PASSENGERS. CARGO. 
Per Stenm-ship Bombay, for Hongkong.—Mr. and Mrs. Marke,| Per Steam-ship Bombay, for Hongkong. — 
2 children, European servant, Miss Harn and servant and 4 in the Silk for England ... be .. 7 ... 62 bales 
steerage. France . 8 ,, 
Per stenm ship Jfalacea from Wongkong. —Comdr. The Ton. II. een 
A. Hoo:l, Lieut. Hawes, in the calin and 7 Chinese in the steerage. Jon eee ws. 146 bales 


r Steam ship Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports:—Revd 
Mr an Mrs. Gulick, Bliss Dudley, Dr. Willis, Meesre E. C. Kirby, Per Stean:e hip 3falacea from Hongkong.—7,921 packages of 
J.P. B. Munford, L. Fraser, E. Popp, Bachr, Prince Ikeda and | Cargo. 
22 Japanese; and 3 European, 2 Chinese and 255 Japuneee in the} Ver Steam-ship Nugoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports, — 
sleerage, Treucwre.., 4s esas we 86,600 


Google 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America: 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell, 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 











d. w. & m, SoLE AGENTS FOR J APAN. 
ACENTS WANTED FOR THE SALE 
Bee’s Scale Remover, 


Cure for incrustation in Steam Boilers. Very 
Liberal Commission. Address with references, 


BEE & CO., STRATFORD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, March 8, 1877. 2ins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 
Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOCKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 





Fresh swpplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARF, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 





12ms. 


nigitizad by (ON gle 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CAUTION. 
Ji & F, MARTELL’S BRANDY, 





It having come to our knowledge that spurious ‘imitations are 
mported, Consumers should be careful to see that they obtain the 
genuine article with our Brand, which is to be had of all respectable 


Dealers, Agents: Matthew Clark & Sons, 72, Great Tower Street 
London. 
MARTELL & Oo, 
March 4, 1876 52 ins 





THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Prnsons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
“ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Me. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says— I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
‘* gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“ fowl and any quantity of peae, and the demand became so great 
“that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughont the World 


May 17th, 1878. tf. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And where there is no previous know- 
ledge of the business required, is a Le- 
monade, Ginger Beer, and Soda Water 
Machine, as the public taste is so much 
on the increase for Aerated Drinks. 
The book of 90 pages of illustrations 
and information forwarded free, 


BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Enornerns, 23c, Forston §r., 
Hoxtoy, Loypoyxy, ENGLAND. 


December 2, 1876. 








B. 18ins, 


ONSUMPTION, 


NDIGESTION AND WASTING DISEASES. 
The most approved REMEDIES are 
ANCREATIC EMULSION & PANCREATINE, 
The Original and Genuine prepared only by 
AVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, Lendon. 
Sold by them, and all Chemists and Storekeepers 
throughout the World. 


June 10, 1876. If. 26ins, 


rITCADAILA 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HVATRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES 


MADE WITH THE 


Latest and Most Valuable Improvements. 





———— 
— is 


= 
. md = \ 


cA Te 


Adapted to the Standard of all Nations, 


Packed ready for Shipping. 





RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 
World’s Fair, London, ... ... ... 
World’s Fair, New York,... ... 
World’s Fair, Paris, ... 
World’s Fair, Vienna,...... i 
World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili), fas 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia, _... 


FairBanks & Co. 


New York. 


Fairsanks & Co. 


London, Eng. 
Fairsanks, Brown & 


Boston, Mass. 
March 17, 1877. 





1851. 
1843. 
1867. 
1873. 
1875. 
1876. 


Co. 
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E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


WILDEN WORKS, 


STOURPORT, ENGLAND. 


SHEET 


BRANDED 


IRON, 


‘* BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND “SEVERN.” 
TIN PLATES, 


BRANDED —P&. WB” “witpeN,” “UNICORN,” 


““ARLEY @,” “STOUR.” 


Stamping Sheets, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 


and Close Annealed. 





Export Agents— 


Brooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 


January 13, 1877. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


(Via SUEZ CANAL,) 


AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 


ENGLISH GOODS 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 


HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 


OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Established 1848. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 


fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 


WOOLLEN, stl.K and COTTON GOODS of every description. 


PATTERNS FRE 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosier 


Contractors for Milit.ry and Police Clothing 4s Accoutrements. 


, Gloves, 


Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, | 


Musical Instruments, 

Ironmongery, | Ales and Beers, 

Fire-nrms, Preserved Provisions, 

Agricultural Implements, , Stationery, 

Cutlery, | Perfumers, 

Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, | Toys, &c., do, 
Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “ Wanzer” and the “Gresham” 


Machines for the City of London. 


Roots and Shves, 
Wines und Spirits, 


Sewing 


Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2 per eent 


Price Lists can be had of Messrs. 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 
Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 


Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 


to accompany indents and 


Parcels not exceading fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of ls 


per lb. 


Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO. 
50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


March 4, 1876. 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purist articles. 


These Lozenges contain no 


opium nor any deleterious drug, therefore the mort delicate can 


take them with perfect confidence. 
and certain. 
by the most eminent Physicians for the cure of 


COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 


Their beneficial effect is speedy 
This old unfailing family remedy is daily reeommended 


KEATING’S COUGH LONZENGES are prepared by THomas 
Kratina, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sold by all Chemists, 


in bottles. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEELMEAT, both in appearance 
und tuste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ndministering 

the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or ‘THREAD WORMS. 
It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 


for children. Sold in Vottles by all Chemists. 

CAUTION,—4& The public are requested » 
to observe that ull the above preparations bear 
the Trade Mark as herein shown. THOMAS 
KEATING, LONDON, 
AND DRUGGIST. Indents for pure Drug 
and Chemicals carefully executed. 

September 30, 1876. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


Sra he i FHN Ss: 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 





Januray 1, 1876, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lage waa oto at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is re minted hes notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription te so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion, 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 





BIRTHS. 


On the 25th instant, at No. 15, Yokohama, the wife of JoHN 
Rickert, Esq., of a daughter. 


At London, on the 29th instant, the wife of W.M. STracHan, 
of adaughter. (By telegram). 


Notes of the Udeck. 











It is difficult, perhaps impossible, for any foreigner entirely 
to understand all the causes remote and proximate which have 
led up to the present unhappy conflict which is now raging 
round Kumamoto. This difficulty is uot lessened by the forced 
silence of the native Press. As a matter of fact, however, it 
would appear for the nonce that by far the most important 
question of all is; are the confessions made at Kagoshima, 
regarding the intended assassination of Saigo and others, true 
or not? If they are true it is easy enough to understand the 
action of Saigo. In Japan there is no outlet for peaceful 
political agitation, by which the policy or personnel of the Go- 
_ ernment may be changed. Be this as it may, that the confes- 
sions were accepted as true by Saigo, hardly any one doubts. 
The reputation of Saigo for truth and honesty is simply unsullied. 
That the confessions were accepted as true by Governor Oyama 
there would seem to be equally little doubt. Otherwise it is im- 
possible to understand why he should have peacefully handed 
over Kagoshima, and afterwards have accompanied the Envoy 
Yanagiwara, unless he did so, in the confidence of his own 
innocence and loyalty, and that the confessions were his 
safficient authority for his acts in connection with Saigo’s de- 
parture for Yedo. And here it is to be remarked, as having a 
most important bearing upon the whole case, that the men 
who confessed were not put todeath, but handed over to the 
Government to confront them with their confessions. 

The degradation and unseemly treatment before trial of 
Governor Oyama on board the mail packet at Kobe, and the 
promotion of a certain official accused of being implicated in 
the intended assassination, point painfully to the future, It is 
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not for us to remind the Japanese authorities that Japan is 
not yet received into the comity of civilized nations. She has 
still to submit to ex-territoriality clauses in her treaties, and 
will have to continue to submit to such, as long as an Asiatic 
spirit pervades the administration of her laws and her forms 
of government. 

There is one thing we would impress upon every Japanese in 
authority ; that Japan gained far more by sparing the lives of 
the Lord of Aidzu and Admiral Enomoto, than by the deaths 
of Eto Shimpei and Mayebara. 





The same uncertainty still prevails with regard to the position 
of the proceedings of the two armies in the South. Nothing 
whatever reliable is known, but it can only be surmised that 
affairs are not prospering too well with the Government forces, 
There can be no doubt that the ranks of the Imperial troops 
have been terribly thinned by-killed, wounded, and missing, 
which means desertion to the Satsuma side. There can 
be as little doubt that the army of Saigo has been further 
strengthened by a large force of Shimadzu’s retainers, for it 
would be taxing our powers of belief too much to ask us to 
take for granted that they had set out to the assistance of the 
Government. The fall of Kumamoto into the hands of Saigo 
is also generally believed, but we have no certain proof that 
such is the case. That the Government is at its wits’ 
ends where to find troops is proved by the raw levies that 
are being sent forward as fast as they can be collected 
together, and who are only remarkable for their youth and 
air of general incapacity, and the entire absence of that spirit 
which forms one of the chief elements of strength in troops 
going into the field. We can quite believe what we have 
been told with regard to the conduct of the Imperial troops, 
They can be once driven into action, but having had one ex- 
perience of the gallantry of the Satsuma samurai, they cannot 
again be brought to face their terrible enemy. Hence the 
need of having constant supplies of men. But to what good 
result does all their slaughter tend? The question to be 
solved is whether certain members of the present administra- 
tion shall continue in office. They can only retain their offices 
by the utter annihilation of Saigo and his supporters, and 
this we maintain is altogether beyond their powers, as it would 
involve such expenditure of time, men and money, that the 
country would not submit to the necessary prosecution of the 
war, The matter must end in a compromise, and then the 
changes that Saigo strove so hard to effect peacefully will be 
brought about. 





To meet the demand for reinforcements that are so urgent- 
ly called for fresh levies of troops are everywhere being raised, 
and as fast,as the men can be got together they are shipped 
off to the seat of war. We say men, but we should say boys; 
boys of seventeen scarcely able to carry the weight ofa rifle and 
accoutrements, No one who saw the fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred troops who were shipped off by the Nagoya Maru on 
Monday last, but must have been painfully struck bythe youthful- 
ness of the greater portion of them. What in the name of 
common humanity is to be gained by sending such corps into the 
field ? The only result can be to afford more victims to the fear- 
ful prowess of the sword-wielding samurai of Satsuma, The 
Government may prevent any particulars of losses in the field 
from being published, but certain facts will leak out, and it 
is well known that of the two thousand troops which the 
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Nagoya Maru took down to the South, shortly after the 
breaking out of the revolt, five hundred have been sent 
back to Kobe disabled from sword cuts either in the shoul- 
der or thigh. With such proportion of wounded it is only 
natural tosuppose that the number of those killed outright 
cannot be small. Of course, to support such losses as these, 
the Government cannot afford to be particular about age 
when it looks to sustain its position by numbers alone. But 
this enlistment or conscription of children seems of all 
phases most lamentable and useless. In looking at the youth 
and utter feebleness of the larger portion of the troops 
and this was more especially remarkable in the officers who 
left for the south on Monday, one could not but feel sick 
at heart, and shudder to think what fate would be theirs 
if opposed against a body of Saigo’s veterans. Numbers may 
be imposing in a review, but numbers unsupported by the 
lustiness that comes of age and training are in the field 
only added weakness, encumbering their side with the sick 
and wounded, 





Just as we go to press, we have received from a well in- 
formed source news of the death of General Nodzu. If this 
prove true, the Government has met with a most serions loss. 
General Nodzu was one of the few men who possessed the 
necessary qualifications for the important position of leader 
in such a war as the present. The Government placed the 
greatest reliance on his fidelity and ability, and it was to him 
that the suppression of the revolt, raised by Mayebara, was en- 
trusted. While the report of the deaths of Shinowara and 
Kirino altogether want confirmation, it is true that the young- 
er brother of Saigo, Saigo Koyemon, has been killed. The un- 
fortunate officer was aged thirty. A son of the Commander- 
in-Chief,has also been wounded, having been shot through the 
chest. His hurt is serious but not necessarily fatal. 

We would call the attention of our readers to the two letters 
on the Currency question, with reference to the proposal for 
a change in the circulating medium brought forward by our 
correspondent W. in his letter of last week. Although differ- 
ing on some points in their views, they are both entitled to 
the highest consideration as being the opinion of two mem- 
bers of the community, well kuown for the clearness and 
soundness of their judgment on all matters connected with 
finance. The subject is one of great importance to all who 
have mercantile interests in Japan, and we hope that it will 
be fully entered into and discussed. 





We hear on extremely good authority that the so-called 
loan to China from Japan, which was in reality only a specu- 
lation on the part of a Japanese banker and a Chinese official, 
has fallen through. It is stated that this official entered into 
an arrangement without the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment, and that he has thereby incurred its displeasure. We 
trust for the sake of the Chinese Government that this is 
true, for an arrangement more likely to lower its credit and its 
dignity could not well have been contemplated. 





The Mitsu Bishi Company's steamer Hiroshima Maru will 
be despatched for Shanghai at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, the 4th 
April. 





The attempts of Mr. Gill, of the American firm of Martin 
Gillet & Co., to introduce several choice specimens of Japan- 
ese fish into the United States have been crowned with suc- 
cess. Among others is the well-known Kin-giyo or gold fish 
peculiar to Japan, and noted for its triple lace-like tails, and 
brilliant variegated colours. Out of eighty-eight specimens 
selected to cross the Pacific and the plains, only eight sur- 
vivors arrived in Baltimore. These, when in calm water after 
their long travels evidently enjoyed the retirement of private 
life more than ‘‘ globe trotting; ” for they spawned, and the 
interesting event resulted in over a half hundred promising 
young Kin-giyo. One of them, in the new Aquarium in New 
York city is “the observed of all observers,” and is a splendid 
specimen of ite kind, It would be a good point for some of 
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our scientific residents, interested in the matter, to study and 
find out whether, as the Japanese assert, the wonderful tails 
are the sheer result of careful breeding. It is well known by 
observers of the native hatching-troughs in the north-western 
part of the city of Tdkid that the fry produced from the com- 
plete specimens of the parent kin-giyo do not all produce 
triple tails, but that frequently, simple tailed gold fish of the 
normal type result. Mr. Gill was also successful in domiciling 
in New York water a fine specimen of the “hairy tortoise,” 
as it is called. This tiny creature, about an inch and a half 
long has growing out of the shell of his back a little forest 
of greenish (vegetable P) matter. This parasitic growth, if such 
it be, is very thick and stands upright waving to and fro with 
the motion of the tortoise. Some foreigners who have noticed 
representations of this animal in native books and on art-work 
have expressed doubts of its existence. Both the “hairy 
tortoise,” and the ‘‘rain-coat tortoise,” which has a long fringe- 
like trail, are to be found in Japanese rice-field brooks, and 
especially in old castle moats, 





The game of Polo, which was introduced into England by 
some British cavalry officers from India, may now be consider- 
ed as one of the standard amusements and athletic sports of 
England, from which it passed to America. Mr. James Gor- 
don Bennett, proprietor of the New York Herald (and late 
duellist) with his characteristic energy and enterprise intro- 
duced the sportin the United States last year. For this pur- 
pose he had brought from the plains of New Mexico, a 
dozen or more of the mustang ponies so noted for speed and 
bottom, as well as for diminutive size. There are now several 
Polo clubs in the United States, and at Gilmore’s Gardens in 
New York the game is regularly played as a public exhibi- 
tion, to which admittance ischarged. It is an interesting 
fact that the game of Polo, called da-kiu in Japanese, is of 
very ancient origin in this country (Japan). Traces of it can 
be found as far back as the time of the feud between the 
great families of Taira and Minamoto, or Genji and Heiké, 
The origin of the sport is said to be as follows :—It was a 
well known custom, in the battles of ancient and medieval 
Japan for the soldiers to cut off the heads of their enemies 
when the combat was a hand-to-hand fight, and even after 
the struggle to decapitate the slain, in order to get as great 
a heap of heads as possible. The victors scattered over the 
field collecting the bloody prizes, and brought in the heads 
for reward, usually holding each one by the queue or top- 
knot. After the wars were over and the Minamoto were 
completely victorious, they felt the need of martiul exercise 
both to keep their hand in, and to enjoy all the excite- 
ment of war with only ten per cent. of the danger. Instead 
of severed heads of victors and vanquished, red and white 
balls—the colors of the Heiké and Genji flags respectively— 
were made to do duty in the bloodless strife; and in this time 
of peace, the sword was beaten into a bainboo scoop or netted 
spoon, Arrayed in costume and helmets of red and of 
white, the players mounted their horses, and the goal of 
victory was the wicket through which the whole number of 
balls on either side must be first thrown over by their rivals. 
This sport was highly cultivated in Kidto, at Kamakura 
especially under the Ashikaga rule, in Yedo, and in the va- 
rious Daimios’ capitals. In some of the games only six balls, 
three on a side, were used, but in others there were as many 
as thirty-six on a side. An effort is now being made in 
military circles in Washington to have the game intro- 
duced at West Point. At the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia there were very spirited effigies, nearly two feet 
high, of Polo players, members of the old Kiéto garrison in the 
H6jé times, and most of our readers have doubtless seen 
this spirited game depicted on lacquered ware, screens, eto, 
It is asomewhat curious fact that though the foreign residents 
in Japan have made use of most of the means of pleasure to 
be enjoyed on horseback, yet this game, though indigenous 
to the soil, has not been imitated by foreigners. Residents in 
Téki6 may see it almost auy month at the various baba, or 
riding courses in the city, and notably at the celebration 
of certain temple festivals. It is still practised in the interior, 
and by the members of the Mikado’s court in the capital. 
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From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 26th. 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram received yesterday announces that Kuroda, with two 
and a half battalions of troops and twelve hundred police constables, 
Janded at Miyanohara, chased the insurgents out of the place and 
took possession of the town. He then made an attack on another 
quarter, and at first seemed successful, but soon afterwards the 
rebels unexpectedly attacked him, The result of this engagement 
is not known, 

The Imperial forces who landed at Yashiro attacked and over- 
came the insurgents who were at Kagami-mura, and then advanced 
against some others at Mitsumata. 

The Imperial forces at Uyeki endeavoured to supply some saké 
and food to the besieged troops in Kumamoto on the 21st instant, 
but they were prevented from communicating with the castle. All 
the insurgents who were at Kawajiri have stationed themselves on 
Kitaokayama 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 10.40 p.m. on the 24th 
instant announces that the insurgents have been driven from 
Uyeki and Yamaga, and that they have united their forces at 
Kodome and the environs of Kumamoto. 

Another telegram from Kidto says that the Imperialists have 
made an attack upon the insurgents at Kodome, which place, 
however, they have failed to capture. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The whole amount already spent by the Okurasho on the 
Satsuma expedition is 4,645,000 yen. 

A telegram from Uyeki at 3.20 p.m. on the 24th instant states 
that only skirmishes have taken place at Yamaga. The engage- 
mente at Uyeki and Kichiji were indecisive. The insurgents, who 
are about to attack Tawarazaka and Yamaga, have constructed 
batteries at Torinosu, Takai, Hiro-o and Otsu. Postal communica- 

‘tion is now open as far as Yamaga. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The Imperial forces which landed at Hinaku have made Yashiro 
their headquarters. The insurgents are said to be encamped at 
Ogawa. 


Tuesday, 27th, 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram depatched from Osaka at 10.50 p.m. on the 24th 
instant announces that on the 23rd instant a desperate engage- 
ment took place at Miyanohara, between the Imperialists of 
Yashiro and the rebels. The Imperialists were victorious and 
advanced towards Ogawa. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
For the past five or six days Saigo has occupied himself in inspect- 
‘ing the camp of his men. 


The Chinese frigate Hoym arrived here from Nagasaki early on 
Monday morning last, and saluted the Japanese ironclad ram Adzu- 
ma-kan when the flag went up. She is entirely oflicered and 
manned by Chinese and is in that respect somewhat of a novelty, 
and we may add that the men we have seen on shore from her are 
men of really very fine physique.—Hiogo News. 


The insurgents made an attack upon the Imperialists who were 
stationed at Kagami-mura but were very soon repulsed, and the 
latter followed up their victory. The insurgents have set fire 
to the towns of Nodzu and Futagawa. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

Mr. Oyama, the late Governor of Kagoshima ken, is confined 
in the prison at Ichigaya, Tdkid, and is placed in the same cell 
as those newspaper editors who are there undergoing imprison- 
ment. — 

The notorious fencer Sakakibara Kenkichi has received per- 
mission to go to the seat of war and fight for the Imperial cause, 
and will start in a few days accompanied by some hundred and 
fifty of his best pupils. 

At the time of the outbreak of the present rebellion there 
happened to be about two hundred wrestlers in Kagoshima, who 
were there pursuing their calling. All these men were forcibly 
siezed by the Satsuma samurai and sent to the front, where they 
are made use of in the following manner. Japanese mats, 
having been previously soaked in water, and placed together in 
threes to increase the thickness, are given to them to hold out 
at arms length, and thus form a screen for the rebels from the 
fire of the Imperialists, or rather a living breast-work. It 
is only necessary to lift up the mats a footor two to allow the 
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rebels to make a sally when desirable. A shot will not penetrate 
these mats, and they are even proof against cannon balls, which 
they effectually stop, though the wrestlers holding them are 
sometimes knocked over by the heavier shots. Four of the 
men thus engaged contrived to effect their escape to the Im- 
perialists and have since returned to T6okié. They report that 
as yet none of their comrades have been killed. 

[We present our readers with the above, which is worthy of 
the venerated Baron Munchausen himself.—Ep. J.M.D.A.] 





Wednesday, 28th. 
Shortly after 1 o’clock this morning a fire broke out at Ota 
machi, /chome, a few doors from Usui’s photographic gallery. 
The direction of the wind was towards the sea, which caused the fire 
to spread to Benten-dori and thence to Minami-naka-dori, whera 
a great effort was made to stay its progress by pulling down tha 
houses which were in danger, but without success, as the fire 
shortly afterwards extended to Honcho-dori, and atone time the 
Machigaisho was in danger. All the men-of-war in port sent 
detachments of their men on shore and they, together with the Fire 
Brigades who mustered in great force, worked hard to prevent the 
flames spreading, but were unfortunately not successful until a large 

number of houses in all the four street named were destroyed. 


Some excitement has been created in T6kié by the rumour that 
three men were discovered within the enclosure of the Kaigunsho 
(Naval Department) on Sunday night, their object being to blow up 
the powder magazine there, which contains upwards of 90 tons of 
powder. If is further stated that the three men thus caught 
were decapitated the following morning. 


The steamer Viking left Singapore for Hongkong on the 15th, 
and the Radnorshire on the 16th instant.. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The following is a special letter addressed by their Excellencies 
Sanj6 and Iwakura to all the kuazoku (nobles) :— 

Since the order for an expedition against the rebels of Satsuma 
was given by the Mikado, bloody engagements have daily taken 
place and many of our soldiers have suffered by fire and sword. 
His Majesty the Mikado, feeling warm sympathy, has sent his at- 
tendants and Imperial physicians to the wounded, has presented 
them with necessaries and anxiously enquires after their progress. 
Moreover, the greatest care is taken of them in the hospitals 
that have been established at the seat of war. The Empress and 
the Empress Dowager have also expressed their sympathy and 
sent them assistance. Such being the case, not only will the 
wounded in the hospitals appreciate this benevolence, but those 
men who are now in the field of battle will become still further 
zealous in the Imperial cause. We, Saneyoshi and Tomomi, 
have heard that when there was a rupture between Turkey and 
Russia, England and France assisting the former, the war lasted 
for several years and there were many among the officers and men 
who were wounded. At this time the Empress of Russia herself 
visited the hospitals and carefully attended upon the wounded, 
thus rendering valuable assistance. Among the English several 
ladies collected money from the wealthy for the English wound- 
ed, and sent the widows and daughters of the nobles of Eng- 
land to Turkey to nurse the wounded. Again, those wound- 
ed who returned to England were visited in the hospital by 
the Queen. And later on, in the Franco-Prusian war, the Em- 
presses of both countries engaged went to the camps and visited 
the wounded, and by this the troops of both countries thought 
that to die in pressing onwards was honour, while it was a disgrace 
to flee and live. 

Europeans deem the above incidents to be most honourable. 
The case is similar with our two Empresseses who have a feel- 
ing of compassion for the wounded, and every one who is a 
man should be so animated by the same feeling, become 
zealous in a good cause and burn to perform his duties and 
obligations properly. Now the kuazoku are superior to the shizoku 
and the heimin and have received special favours from the Emperor. 
This is not the time to be only wearing good clothes and indul- 
ing in luxuries. Such being the case, it is unnecessary to say 
that the kuazuiu must act in such a manner as to show their 
thankfulness for past kindness. Some have already given money 
towards the expenses incurred by the war, which is very com- 
mendable indeed. But some consultation about this question 
ought to take place, and the kuczoku ought to make their wives 
and daughtcrs do their duty towards their Sovereign and his 
people, although it may be only toa slight extent. Now by the 
making of lint or bandages for the wounded some slight as- 
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sistance may be given to them, and it would be in accordance with 
the kind wishes of the two Empreases, and a slight recompense for 
the past favours that we have received. This lint is easily 
made, while it is of great use to the wounded. The daughter of 
a merchant at Osaka, Takahashi by name, sold her jewels and 
gave the proceeds towards the expenses of the war, and an old lady of 
shizoku family, named Matsui, of Takasaki in Joshiu, sent her two 
sons to become policemen that they might do their duty towards 
their country, while she herself said she would not mind drawing 
water or gathering fuel during their absence rather than they 
should be kept from serving their country. These events have 
been published in the newspapers and when we read of such deeds 
we are filled with shame at our own supineness. We have writ- 
ten the aboveas our own opinion, poor as it is, and now further 
geek the opinion of all other kuazoku. 
(Signed) Sanj6 SANEYOSHI. 

Iwakvura ToMOMI. 

March 1877. 

Some newspapers state that Kido, being unwell, has gone to 
Chéshiu, but this report is false, we expect, on the ground that 
telegrams very frequently come addressed to Kido at the Daijékuan. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A telegram which reached Tékié at 2 p.m; on the 26th instant 
states that on the morning of the 25th instant an attack was made 
by the insurgents of Kodome and Uyeki. There wasa dense fog at 
the time, notwithstanding which the engagement was a desperate 
one, and the rebels were finally repulsed. Another attack was made 
by the insurgents from Kodome at 8'p.m., but they were again 
repulsed. 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram from Kobe at 3 p.m. on the 24th instant announces 
that the Imperialists carried all the fortifications of the insurgents 
at Kodome on the afternoon of the 23rd instant. 

Another telegram which was received at 9 p.m. on the 24th 
instant announces that the batteries of the insurgents at Miyano- 
hara and Taneyama were taken. An attack was also made upon 
the insurgents at Onoyama when their double line of defence was 
captured and the Imperialists followed up their advantage by 
chasing the fleeing insurgents beyond Kitagawa-mura. The pursuit 
only ceased with the close of day. Imperial troops were stationed 
in all the batteries taken. The insurgents on the same day made 
an attack upon Kagamimura but were repulsed. There were a 
great many killed and wounded on either side. 


Thursday, 29th. 
We have received notice from the Agent of the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company that the Nagasaki and Vladivostock cable 
has been interrupted since 7 p.m. on the 27th instant. The southern 
route is in order. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was despatched from Nagasaki at noon on 
the 26th instant reports that the Imperialiste who advanced from 
Yashiro on the 23rd instant captured the batteries of the 
insurgents erected at a naturally strong place of defence near 
Ogawa. The road from that place to Kumamoto is now com- 
paratively easy. In taking the above stronghold about one 
hundred men were killed and wounded. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A temporary Kencho for Kumamoto has been established at 
Takase. | 

A telegram despatched from Todoroki-mura at 11.30 am. on 
the 27th instant announces that the Imperial forces made attacks 
upon the insurgent batteries at Kodome on the 26th instant, and 
managed to capture thirteen of them. Many among the insur- 
gents were killed and wounded, while the losses of the Imperialist 
were very slight. 

From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was despatched from Nagasaki at noon 
on the 26th instant reports that the Imperialists who advan- 
ced from Yashiro on the 23rd instant captured the batteries 
of the insurgents erected at a naturally strong place of defence 
near Ogawa. The road from that place to Kumamoto is 
now comparatively easy. In taking the above stronghold 
about one hundred men were killed and wounded. 

From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The following are notices that the insurgents have made public 
in the veighbourhvod of Kumamoto :— 

“There are matters concerning the constitution of the Japanese 
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Government which causes us the greatest grief. The reason that the 
people have to suffer miserably is because wicked officials are pre- 
venting His Majesty the Mikado acting wisely. Such being the 
case, the subjects of His Majesty cannot overlook this in silence, for 
which reason we have righteously taken up arms for the purpose of 
destroying those wicked officials. Let the people therefore be freed 
from anxiety, there being no necessity for their being alarmed. 
FRoM THE Camp AT KUMAMOTO.” 

February, 1877. 

‘‘We hear that of late therearesome rogues, who, borrowing 
worthy names, have both in towns and country attempted to extort 
rice, money, etc., by force. We intend to form a body of men 
for protecting the people against such rogues, but for the present 
they should be arrested by the people themselves and brought 
to the nearest camp for punishment. 


Heap Camp at Koumamoro,” 
March 9th, 1877. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Kose, OsaKA AND OMIYADORI STATION. 


Statement of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 4th 
March, 1877. 


Passengers.........0005 eer rer ee Yen 8,122,145 
Luggage, Parcels, &c. .............. » 278,851 
Goods .......+06. Rien eeemedaas »  1,038.216 

Total....... eooeees LON 9,439,212 
Corresponding period last year...... Yen 4,696.946 


Statement of the Passenger Traffic for the week ending 11th 
March, 1877. 





Passengers.......+... awa sree orewra Yen 7,936.650 
Luggage and Parcels............... - 242.920 
GOONS i: 6n6:5 Sia Sori den eas dares eeavbas Ws 916.956 

Total..... .¥en 9,096.526 
Corresponding period last year......Yen 4,835.513 


Statement of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 18th 
March, 1877. 


Passengers......26,267. Amount...Yen 7,726.455 
Luggage and Parcels............ dsweaeeus 3 265.030 
QOO0G ois viicivissecnisnetveccecdeseeceveatedeue) a 648.917 


Total.........¥en 8,640.402 
Corresponding period last year.........¥en 4,580.934 


The wounded from the seat of war continue to come up in 
increasing numbers. Four hundred and fifty arrived on board 
the Shinagawa-maru and were sent on to Osaka on Thursday. 
We hear that the proportion of sword wounds is, as before, 
extremely large and that they are situated for the most part on 
the left arm and thigh.—Hiogo News. 


The 8S. S. Loudoun Castle, which arrived this morning from 
London and Singapore, has made a remarkably good passage. She 
left London on the 9th Feb. and anchored outside Green Island 
at 7 o’clock last night, thus making the time from port to port 
37 days; deducting stoppages, we find gives 324 days, under 
steam. The Loudoun Castle averaged 300 nautical miles a-day from 
London to Suez, but from that port to Singapore she could only 
average about 285 knots, having to contend with adverse winds 
and currents. Her officers are sanguine of making the trip home 
with tea under 39 days.—China Mail, 





The Straits Times of the 2nd instant, after giving an account of 
the Ulysses mishap adds the following information :— 

The 8.8. Bangkok passed while the Ulysses was on the reef, 
and was hailed by Mr. Bogaardt from the Pilot Fish to give 
assistance, but declined on the plea of want of coal. The Captain 
was then requested to take a message for more assistance and 
was understood to promise to do so, but no such message was 
received at the office of the Agents, or of the Master Attendant. 
Another steamer also passed the Ulysses, without taking any 
notice or offering any aid. There was no cargo jettisoned and 
only a little portion in the forehold damaged. The extent of 
the damage to the steamer cannot of course be ascertained until 
she is docked, but it is not anticipated that the vessel has been 
seriously damaged. She is now rapidly discharging her cargo 
at the Tanjong Pagar Dock, 
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REVIEW OF THE JAPAN SILK TRADE 
FROM 1874 TO 1877. 
W®* now conclude our review of the Japan Silk 
Trade which has appeared in three of our 
previous issues. 


III. 
Table E shows, season after season, the fluctuations 


of prices in this market and the influence of the value 
of silver on the cost at which Japan silks could be 
laid down and sold in England or the Continent so 
as to cover all charges and commissions on both sides. 
The object of Table F is to explain those fluctuations 
by the influence of two other great staples, the Ita- 
lian and Chinese raws, on their value at home. 


TABLE F. 


Tora, Export 
FROM 








: re Seasons. 
Shanghai. | Yokohama. 








Bales. 
47,000 14,984 1868-69 117 93 105 

,000 14,635 1871-72 95 85 89 
56,300 14,428 1872-73 108 87 
57,600 14,520 1873-74 
72,201 11,941 1874-7 
70,350 13,591 1875-76 

July to Dec. 
000 18,185 1876 






It will be seen how largely the export of China 
silk increased in 1874, and our readers when they 
remember that there was a contemporaneous increase 
in the European crops will at once realize two of the 
main causes of the fall in the value of Japans during 
the two last seasons. 

Oscillating between 11,000 and 16,000 bales, our 
exports from 1863 to 1875 has averaged 14,000 bales 
per season. The exports of 1874-75 and 1875-76 
have both been under that average. Thus far, it may 
be said that the production of this country has re- 
mained stationary, for there is nothing to show that 
native consumption has increased. The total value 
of the import of foreign goods in Yokohama has re- 
mained steady since 1871 at from 10 to 11 millions 
of dollars. After the revolution of 1868 there was a 
tendency among the upper classes to adopt the 
foreign dress ; but a reaction soon set in, and it may 
now be said that Japanese men and women remain 
faithful to their old fashions. Looking back to what 
we wrote on this subject in November 1874, we find 
no reason for altering our estimate. Since then, our 
endeavours to ascertain the quantity of silk-worm’s 
eggs used by the silk growers, or the quantity of silk 
consumed by native manufactures in Kidto have 
been fruitless, and we still surmise that an export of 
14,000 bales leaves 6,000 or 8,000 bales for Japanese 
consumption. 

The large supplies brought to this market during 
the present season have taken everybody by surprise. 
A crop made, as the last was, under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances, old stocks accumulated in 
the interior after two years of moderate exports, and 
an extraordinary rise in prices, will not alone account 
for the arrival of 21,726 bales to Yokohama in six 
months from July to December last. There is good 
reason, indeed, to believe that production begins to 
increase. In the great Hanks districts of Joshiu, 
Shinshiu and Bushiu the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree has undoubtedly augmented. As ina recent trip 
from Yokohama to Kobe overland by the Tokaido, we 
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HicuHest, LOWEST AND AVERAGE PRICES IN 
Lyons OF 





SHowING Hanks No. 2 To HAVE 
BEEN ON AN AVERAGE 





Tsatlee Hanks Below Italian, | Above Tsatlee, 
Good No. 2 2nd Order. No. 4. 
103 88 96 83 per cent 37 per cent 
75 70 73 77 72 «74 ’ t ” 








travelled through provinces which have not yet been 
known as silk growing countries, we noticed 

@ great many new plantations of mulberry trees ; but 
what struck us most at the same time was the won- 
derful developement in the cultivation of the tea plant, 
and we perceived that among the causes which we 
had hitherto ascribed to the stationary state of the 
production of silk, we had overlooked a most import- 
ant one, namely the immense favour which Japan tea 
has found in the American market. The following 
figures will best illustrate the course of the tea trade: 
The total export of Japan teas has been 


in 1862-63....0000 eotece 6,500,000 lbs. 
IN 1875-76....s.00e0 weee 24,893,000 Ibs. 


In the provinces which grew tea when this country 
was opened to foreign trade, the production of that 
staple has enormously increased. In those which 
produced neither tea nor silk, but could grow either, 
tea had the preference, probably because the tea cul- 
ture is sooner learnt than the silk culture and pro- 
mised ® more immediate remuneration. On the 
other hand, we hear that tea no longer pays 
the producer so well as it did at first, and this fact, if 
it assumes a permanent character, may eventually 
re-act in favour of the growth of silk. 

If, under the present circumstances, we cannot 
anticipate a large and early increase in the produc- 
tion of Japan Silk, we may at least, taking it as a 
whole, report an improvement in its quality. That 
the export of silk-worms’ eggs, when it was very 
large, told on the quality of silk, is most certain. 
But in what has been said and written on the dete- 
rioration of the Hank sorts especially, there has been 
a great deal of exaggeration and misconception. 

The proportion of each description in our total ex- 


ports has been as follows :— 

1867-68, 1878-74. 1874-75. 1875-76. 1876-77 
Hanks......4.....s00 64 % 76 7% 80 % 66 % 70 7, 
ROSH 4 saesscxcacis 6 _ _ _ 

Oshius ..........05 
Hamataki anes 19 ,, a. 16 ,, 26 ,, 18 ,, 
pede, Echizen & 

Taysam sorts... 11 ,, 2 1, =a 8 5, 
FUAturesrsssereeres = l rT] 8 ” 6 n é i 


—_— Se ee oe 
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These figures show that all the Koshiu, and to a 
great extent the Sodai, Mashta, Hchizen, Tussah, 
Goshiu, Tamba, Hida, Nagahama, etc., have gradually 
been reeled finer in size and made up in Hanks. As 
2nd or 38rd class Hanks, those silks have thus become 
available for export whilst in their former state they 
were generally unsaleable.* Later on, a good deal of 
the best Joshiu and Shinshiu Hanks have been made 
up in Kakedas. The decrease in the proportion of 
Hanks which is noticeable in 1875-76 is the obvious 
consequence of an increased consumption of the best 
cocoons of Bushiu, Joshiu, Koshiu, Shinshiu and 
Oshiu by the “ filatures’’ which have been established 
in those provinces. That by these several causes 
the standard of quality has, in respect of Hanks, 
been somewhat lowered is true, but it is equally true 
that for most of the Oshiu sorts it has been maintain- 
ed, and for all other descriptions considerably raised. 
The sudden change in the proportion for all silks 
during the present season has a double but 
transient cause. It must be born in mind that the 
establishment of “ filatures’’ in this country un- 
fortunately coincided with a general decline in the 
value of silk, so that the Japanese were thoroughly 
discouraged in their work of improvement. At the 
beginning of this season, when prices rose so rapidly, 
their object was no longer to produce superior silk, 
but to reel their cocoons quickly and bring their pro- 
duce to our market as soon as possible. This is what 
accounts for the decrease in the “ filature’’ silks, the 
full size of most Hanks, and such large early sup- 
plies. 

This prompt answer of the supply to the demand 
cannot but be considered, notwithstanding its tem- 
porary drawbacks, as a good sign for the future ; 
and there are, it seems to us, other signs which 
are of good angury for the Japan silk trade. 
In Italy the area of production may increase; 
in France it will probably be reduced. From China, 
there is no further danger of overwhelming exports ; 
her production seems to have recovered its normal 
state, and beyond the figure now reached, viz 70 to 
75,000 bales, the shipments from Shanghai are not 
likely to increase. But China will always beat 
Japan for the production of coarse silk. We hope 
therefore that the Government of this country, looking 
upon sericulture as one of its greatest sources of wealth, 
will by all the means in their power foster the 
production of fine sized raws. Unaided, the Japanese 
people are too poor to achieve any large improvement 
in that direction ; it can only be brought about by a 
liberal admission of foreigners into the interior, and by 
substantial guarantees being given to the capital re- 
quired for the establishment of large factories. In 
the opinion of the best judges, there is in this country 
a tremendous waste of cocoons caused by defective 
modes of smothering, drying, storing and reeling. 
Foreign skill would effect a great saving. 

For the sake of those people at home whose eyes 
ore turned towards Japan, we must repeat that 
foreign industry is, under the existing treaties, entirely 
paralyzed, and that our dealings with the Japanese 


* The small quantity of Taysam sorts which the hich price’ of this 


season have attracted to our market, is an additional evideuce of their | about forty miles below, 


being now scarcer than in 1867-68, 
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are confined to cash transactions at a few open ports. 
We should further warn them against the opinion that 
labour is much cheaper here than it is in France or in 
Italy. We have the most competent authority for stat- 
ing that supposing the case of a filature of 150 “ bas- 
sines’’ being constructed in one of the nearest silk 
districts after the best European system, and so con- 
ducted by a foreign manager as to give a maximum 
of product, say 485 kilo of silk per month, the total 
cost of reeling calculated on the same principle as it is 
at home would amount to no less than fr. 14 or 15 
per kilo. 

The export of dried pressed cocoons from Shanghai 
to Marseilles has induced a demand for Japanese 
cocoons. For a variety of reasons which we shall not 
undertake to enumerate, their export is under the 
present circumstances impossible, and the probable 
increase of filatures which would of course enhance 
their value makes it very problematic at any future 
time. 

Of the Yokohama market we have very little to 
say, for the simple reason that its action is an entirely 
reflex one. The history of it rises and falls, of its 
alternate periods of activity and dulness can be read 
in the chronicle of the European markets. Let 
the telegraphic communications be interrupted, 
it is struck with paralysis. Yokohama remains the 
only silk market of Japan; in this staple the other 
ports have no trade worth mentioning. 

The Kuto Aratame Kaisha, or Silk guild, continues 
to be the harmless body which we described in our 
last review. It is still composed of about twenty 
members, five or six of whom command 85 per cent. 
of the total silk business, and we are not aware of 
their having attained that preponderance in the trade 
by any other means than their old standing, wealth, 
ability or respectability. They are at the same time 
among the directors of a Banking establishment which 
advances money to the shonin, or native dealers, against 
the consignment of their produce. The foreign mer- 
chants who are prepared to run the risk of entering 
into direct transactions with the native dealers of the 
interior generally do so, for their own security, 
through the agency of some member of the guild. 
A few hundred bales of Silk, and large quantities of 
Silk-worms’ Eggs have thus been contracted for and 
delivered without hindrance during this season. 

Perhaps it will be asked: What is the use of ran- 
sacking the past as we have done in the present review? 
Our reply will be this : Trade, like science, only thrives 
on facts ; what so many obscure writers like ourselves 
are doing in all departments of science, we do for 
trade ; we collect facts. We have, as much as possi- 
ble, avoided expressing our own opinions, but in trade 
as well as in war, certain gallant deeds will bring to 
memory the remark made by an illustrious witness of 
the charge at Balaklava: “Cela est trés beau, mais 
“ce n’est pas la guerre.”’ 





We regret to hear that matters are still unsettled at Ichang. The 
natives continue to make themselves very disagreeable to foreigners, 
who cannot go out without being mobbed and pelted; while two 
members of the Taylor Inland Mission have had their house destroys 
ed. The Monocucy is going up there as soon as the river rises a little, 
and takes Consui Shepard ; while the Aestrel is suid to be still ashore 
A heavy full of suow occurred at Hankow 


on the Lith and L2th of March, —Shanghai Courier, - 
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NIIGATA TRADE REPORT FOR 1876. 


N our last issue we published Mr. Troup’s Trade 
Report for Niigata for the past year and wé now 
proceed to a brief review of its special features, which 
want of space prevented us from noticing at the time 
of its publication. 

Mr. Troup commences by stating that in reporting 
on the trade of Niigata as British Consul, he feels 
himself in the somewhat anomalous position of having 
no ostensible British trade to report upon. “ No British 
ships have visited the port during 1876, and no British 
merchants have ever settled there. Whatever trade 
is done in which British interests are concerned is done 
by merchants of other nationality, or consists of the 
still more indirect trade in British manufactures done 
by native merchants’’ Mr. Troup might have added 
that no merchant vessel of any foreign nationality 
whatever had visited Niigata, for as we remarked in 
our review of the Customs’ Report of foreign com- 
merce, there has been for the past year neither 
arrivals nor departures. There must be something 
radically wrong to cause such a complete cessation of 
foreign commerce at a port which ought to command 
the whole of the important trade of the North West 
of Japan. In 1871 the shipping returns showed that 
the total number of British vessels alone entered and 
cleared at Niigata was twenty three, with a tonnage 
amounting to over eleven thousand tons, and cargo 
valued at £89,082. The junk tonnage has also de- 
creased, and has been growing less from 1870 down- 
wards. Although the falling off in the foreign ship- 
ping is to a great extent due to whatever carrying trade 
there may be having fallen entirely to the Mitsu Bi- 
shi Company, this will not account for the complete 
stagnation of traffic which at present makes Nu- 
gata a port only in name. Mr. Troup’s report 
is an exhaustive review of the capabilities of the 
North-west coast for trade, and shows clearly that 
this state of depression does not arise from the unfit- 
ness of the surrounding country for commerce. There 
is a very large production of rice. Mr. Troup says 
that 3,300,000 piculs may be looked upon as a safe 
average, of which, in ordinary years, 600,000 piculs 
are available for export; there is a gradually increas- 
ing development of mineral wealth ; tea of good and 
improving quality,—although it does comprise the 
choicer grades,—and silk, are annually rising into 
importance ; petroleum and coal exist abundantly, 
and yet trade year by year decreases, and as far as 
regards foreign interests, the port might as well be 
closed. 

Now it is certainly much to be regretted that the 
whole western coast of Japan should be, so to speak, 
thus left out in the cold, and that a port like Niigata, 
which might by vigorous and proper measures be 
raised to high importance and commercial prosperity, 
should be allowed gradually to sink into decay. The 
evil, however, is one to which attention has always 
been called when the trade of this portion of Japan 
has been under consideration ; the want of a proper 
harbour. Vessels cannot visit Niigata without incurring 
unusual risks, and it is evident by the falling off of 
native tonnage that Japanese ship-owners suffer from 
the same cause that has compelled the complete cessa- 
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tion of the foreign shipping trade. At the present time, 
for instance, what advantages might not Niigata reap 
did she possess facilities for direct export of her rice ? 
Instead of being compelled to sacrifice their produce 
at ruinously low prices to Government speculators, 
whose offers they are compelled to accept for want . 
of means of transport, the growers might be in a 

position to enrich themselves, while they fed the 

starving myriads in China, if Niigata had the 

means that she should have of carrying on a direct 

export. It seems inexplicable that something has 

not long since been done to supply this want of 
harbour accommodation, without which it is useless 

to hope that any trade of importance can be carried 

on at the treaty port of the West. The Japanese 

Government has consulted English and Dutch en- 

gineers, and requested them to report upon the feasi- 

bility of the construction of a harbour. All have 

reported favourably thereon. The only question is 

that of cost, which has been estimated from $500,000 

to $700,000. What is required is to dredge the bar 

which has formed outside the river, and to deepen the 

mouth of the river which has been allowed to silt up. 

By then running out two piers on embankments, a chan- 

nel would be preserved, and a greater scour be created 

by artificially making the river narrower. With a 

little care the channel could then be always kept 

clear. When it is known that the Shinano-gawa- 
is & finer stream than any of the English rivers, and 

vastly superior to the Clyde or Tyne, which admit 

the largest sea going merchant steamers, it can be 

well understood how much might be made of it. 

Mr. Troup justly suggests that some portion of the 
large revenues of the province (more than a million 
koku of rice) of which a small portion only is ex- 
pended in that part of the country, might be profit- 
ably employed in such a work.; without which it is 
difficult to see how the vast productive powers of that 
part of the country are to be turned to any account. 
Unless something be shortly done to supply this want, 
it is not taking too dark a view of the matter to fore- 
tell that at no distant period the ruin of Niigata will 
be entirely accomplished. As Mr. Troup very properly 
puts it, “it seems worthy of the consideration of the 
Japanese Government. whether an outlay, if not ex- 
travagant, on a work thus intimately affecting the 
whole district, would not be financially justifiable, 
and would more than repay itself by the increased 
agricultural and commercial prosperity of the district.’’ 





We hear that the distress in Shantung has reached such a pitch 
that the unfortunate people are throwing themselves down wells 
and poisoning themselves with arsenic, unable any longer to bear 
their sufferings. At Tsi-nan Fu they are bringing thoir children to 
the Roman Catholic bishop, saying that if he will not take them into 
his Orphanage they will kill them. From Tung-chow Fu we hear thata 
geod deal of grain is coming into the province throagh the sinall 
rivers, but the people who are fumishing are those who have no 
money to buy it. . The Bishop above referred to is distributing over 
a hundred dollar a days to the poor, but has quite exhausted his 
resources. We are therefore glad that part of the money subscribed 
by the community of Shanghai has been forwarded to him. More 
grain would find ite way to the suffering province, were it not that 
the mundarins forbid merchants to sell at higher prices than those 
of last yeur, and thie checks importation.—Shunghai Courier. 





Among other rumours that are disporting themselves, we ma 
mention one to the effect that the home companies have combined 
not to run any steamers to Hankow during the ensuing seagon.— 


Shanghai Courier, 
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A SUMMARY OF THE JAPANESE PENAL 


CODES. 


By JoserH H. Lonerorp, Esq., H. B. M. Legation. 
Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 


28th February, 1877. 
( Continued.) 


CHAPTER III.—ROBBERY AND THEFT. 

All cases of robbery—with the exceptions of “ Sacri- 
lege,” “ Theft of Imperial Property,” and “ Theft of Pub- 
lic Documents,” each of which offences is provided for by 
a special statute—are included in one or other of four 
classes, namely “ Violent Robbery,” “ Embezzlement of 
Public Property,” “Theft of Public Property,” and 


* Common 


Robbery,” and all these offences, as well as 


those of “ Rescue of Prisoners,” “ Abduction and Sale of 
Women,” ‘ Trespassing,” ‘Conspiracy and Riot,” and 
“ Harbouring of Thieves and Receiving Stolen Property ” 
are described in the present chapter. 


New Code, 
** Violent 
Robbery.” 
Revised 
Code, Seo. 
127-133. 


Preliminary 
matter. 
‘‘Table of 
geven kinds 
of Unlawful 
Gain.” 


New Code, 
** Violent 
Robbery by 
unarmed 
persons.” 


Revised 
Code, 
Sec. 127. 


Revised 
Code, 
Sec. 128 


Revise 
Code, 
Sec. 129 } 


VIOLENT ROBBERY. 

Violent robbery includes burglary effected 
by smashing of doors, fences or walls, highway 
robbery, robbery effected by stupifying a per- 
gon with drugs, and, in general, all cases where 
force of any kind is used by the thief at the 
time of the actual commission of the robbery, 
either for the purpose of effecting his object or 
preventing his arrest. ‘Two degrees of it are 
recognized—namely, violent robbery with 
weapons, and violent robbery without wea- 
pons. Thieves who at the time of the com- 
mission of the offence are armed with swords, 
spears, pistols or guns are always to be, and, 
if armed with sickles, knives, hatchets, sheath 
knives, or clubs, may be considered guilty of 
the first, and are to be punished, if the robbery 
has been accomplished, irrespective of the 
amount stolen and without distinction of prin- 
cipal and accessory, by decapitation ; if the 
robbery has been only attempted, the prino- 
cipal by hanging and the accessories by penal 
servitude for life, unless the offenders have, 
in addition to the robbery, been guilty of 
either murder or wounding when, as before, 
all shall be punished by decapitation. Violent 
robbery without weapons includes all the 
above cases when, at the commission, the thief 
or thieves were not armed with any of the 
weapons mentioned. ‘The punishments which 
are to be inflicted for it vary according to the 
amount stolen, as shown in the table below, 
and in passing sentence the following provisions 
are to be observed. All parties to the offence 
without distinction between principal and ac- 
cessories, are to be punished for the full 
amount stolen irrespective of whether any di- 
vision of it has been made among them or not. 
Thus, if three unarmed persons together com- 
mit a highway robbery of ten yen, although 
the principal may appropriate three-fifths of 
this sum, the first accessory the remaining two- 
fifths and the second get nothing, the whole 
three are nevertheless to be punished alike as 
having stolen ten yen and seutenced therefore 
as will be seen by the table, to penal ‘serv- 
itude for five years. If murder is committed 
in connection with the robbery it shall involve 
the punishment of decapitation, and wounding 
or rape (even if only attempted) that of hang- 
ing, but those of the offenders who had no 
share in such murder, wounding or rape are 
only to be punished for the crime of robbery. 
Reductions of the degrees of punishment pro- 
vided in the table shall be made of one degree 
in the case of an accessory who, though he 
enters a house, does not assist in the search 
for booty, or who only remains cn watch out- 
side and assists in passing out the booty ;— 
of two degrees in the case of persons who, 
having been forced by threats to join in the 
commission, have entered a house, searched 
for, aud shared in the division of the booty, 


Google 


—and of three degrees if they have not 
shared in such division, or if they have only 
remained on watch outside the house and 
assisted in handing out the booty. These 
mitigations shall not be made in the case of 
second offences. Persons who are clearly 
proved to have purposed committing a violent 
robbery but have been prevented doing so 
by being arrested, shall, if they were armed at 
the time of arrest, be punished by penal servi- 
tude for five years, and if unarmed by penal 
servitude for one year. 


EMBEZZLEMENT OF PUBLIC PROPERTY. 


New Code, 
‘* Embezzle- 
ment.” 


Notification 
No. 267 of 


July 24, 
1873. 


New Code, 
‘“‘Theft by 
Ordinary 


Persons.” 


Notification 
No. 267, of 
July 24th, 
1873. 


New Code, 
‘“ Secret 
Theft.” 


New Code, 
‘* Extortion 
of Property 
by threats.” 


Notification 
No. 266 of 
July 23, 
1873. 


New Code, 
‘* Fraud.” 


Embezzlement of public property is the 
offence of which superintendents of public 
property, or custodians of Government store- 
houses of any kind, who appropriate or obtain 
fraudulent possession in any way of the pro- 
perty committed to their charge, are to be 
convicted. The punishments for it are as 
given in the table, and, in inflicting them, no 
distinction is to be made between principal 
and accessory, and all parties to the offence are 
to be punished for the full amount stolen in 
the same way as in the case of violent robbery. 
A repetition of the offence, even if only at- 
tempted, shall involve an increase of one 
degree in the punishment, and an offender 
guilty of a second repetition shall be punished 
by penal servitude for life. 


THEFT OF PuBLic PROPERTY. 


Theft of Public Property is the stealing of 
it by any persons other than those in whose 
custody it was. A distinction between prin- 
cipal and accessory is only to be made when 
the theft has been attempted but not success- 
fully accomplished, and, in other cases, all the 
parties are, as before, to be punished for the 
full amount stolen. 

An increase of one degree of severity is al- 
ways to be made in the punishments provided 
in the table in the case of a repetition of the 
offence, and a second repetition is always to 
be punished by penal servitude for life, irres- 
pective of what the amount stolen may have 
been. 


Common ROBBERY. 


Common Robbery includes all cases of of- 
fences against private property that are un- 
accompanied with violence,—such as pocket- 
picking, secret theft, embezzlement of master’s 
property by a servant, obtaining fraudulent 
possession, extortion by threats, etc. etc. 
All parties to its commission shall be punished 
for the total amount stolen by them, but the 
distinction betwen principal and accessory is 
to be observed. If the robbery be only at- 
tempted the punishment is to be penal servi- 
tude for 40 days, but, if it be a second offence, 
for 50 days, and, if a third, for 3 years, and if 
it be committed or attempted a fourth time 
the punishment is always to be penal servitude 
for life, irrespective of the amount stolen. Ac- 
cidental wounding in connection with the rob- 
bery shall be punished more or less severely, 
in proportion to the gravity of the wounds by 
the penalties contained in the law of “ Quarrel- 
ling and Fighting” increased one degree, but 
this punishment is not to exceed penal servi- 
tudefor 10 years. Accidental killing shall be 
punished by hanging. The term ‘ obtaining 
fraudulent possession ” is used to describe all 
cases in which property is obtained by assert- 
ing a false claim to it, by deceiving the owner 
by a plausible story, by prevailing on him to 
part with it on any pretence, or by absconding 
with it. ‘Che punishment to be inflicted for it 
is limited to penal servitude for 10 years. 

All the punishments of the above offences, 
with the exception of that for violent rob- 
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In inflicting the above punishments the fol- 
lowing increases or mitigatious are to be made. 
In the case of common robbery, an iucrease of 
New Code, one degree in the punishment of a servant 
Theft of guilty of robbing his master's property and 
Master’s : . 
property.” of two degrees in that of a servant guilty 
of embezzlement of his master’s property ; 
Notification an increase of one degree is to be made even 
May 19/187 4, in the case of persons only temporarily employ- 
: ed, such as chair coolies, boatmen, etc., who 
may steal any property eutrusted to them by 
their employers or in that of a hotel keeper 
who steals property committed his care by a 
New Code, guest. In the case of theft from a relative of 
eae otal the fifth degree of relationship a mitigation 








bery with weapons, are shown in the follow- 
ing table as are also those to be inflicted for 
offences treated of in the chapter ‘ Bribery 
and Corruption.” 


of one degree in the punishment provided for 
ordinary cases shall be allowed, and a further 
mitigation of one degree for each closer degree 
of consanguinity that there may be between 
the parties, but in the case of violent robbery 
this mitigation shall only be allowed when the 
offender is the senior relative of the two ;e. g. 
it shall allowed to an uncle robbing his nephew 
but not a nephew robbing his uncle. In the 
latter case, however, if the crime is accompa- 
nied with the killing or wounding—though 
accidental—of the relative robbed the offender 
shall be punished under whichever of the laws 
of Robbery or Homicide subjects him to the 
severest penalty. This law of course applies 


only to relatives 1 ere; apayt from each 
GURTe 
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other. Robbery from relatives resident under 
the same roof shall be trea‘ed as “ Unauthoriz- 
ed disposal of the family property” the pun- 
ishment as provided in the law conntained in the 
chapter on Domestic Law to be increased two 
degrees, but not soas to exceed the maximum 
penalty of penal servitude for 100 days. A 
mitigation of one degree shall be permit- 
ted in the punishment for Common 
Robbery of a stranger who steals family 
Property either at the instigation of, or 
In conjunction with a member thereof, but if 
the latter is guilty of causing at the time of the 
robbery either death or wounds, the stranger 
even though he took no part in and was igno- 
rant of such killing or wounding, shall be 
punished for violent robbery. 

“ Stealing cattle or animals of any kind from 
pasture or stables shall be punished either as 
Embezzlement or Theft of Public Porperty or 
Common Robbery as the case may be, but if 
from pasture the punishment must not exceed 
penal servitude for 10 years, This limitation is 
also to be obsetved in case of theft of growing 
Crops, timbers, oranything prepared for useand 
left in an unwatched place, which are all to be 
punished under the law of common robbery. 
If animala that have been stolen are after- 
wards killed the punishment is to be increased 
one degree, and no matter what the value of 
the animals may have been it is not to be 
less than penal servitude for one year in 
the case of Government, or for 100 days in 
case of private property. Wilful killing 
of animals, even if they are not stolen, is 
to be punished according to the laws of rob- 
bery, the punishment, no matter what may 
have been the value of the animals destroyed, 
not to be less than penal servitude for 100 
days in the case of Government or for 90 
days in the case of private property. 





SACRILEGE—ImPERIAL PROPERTY—PUBLIO 


DOocuMENTS. 


The punishmeats provided for the three class- 
es of robbe‘y specially treated of are as follows : 
For Sac-ilege, which consists of the theft of 
the offerings tothe gods, of articles that have 
been got ready with a view to and are about 
to be offered to the gods, the relics of shrines, 
etc.—penal servitude for life if committed at 
the shrines of Isé or at the chapel within the 
precincts of the palace, and if at otber shrines 
for a period varying from 10 years to 90 days 
according to the class of the shrine. For theft 
of Imperial clothing in use—penal servitude 
for life ; if already used and laid aside or only 
prepared for use penal servitude for 2 years ; 
for theft of food, prepared for the Emperor 
or of Imperial furniture, penal servitude for 
14 years, and theft of plants and trees from 
Imperial grave-yards, penal servitude for 100 
days, or such heavier punishment as would be 
entailed if the offence were treated under the 
ordinary law of robbery and the penalty in- 
creased one degree. For theft of Public 
Documents, if belonging tothe Privy Council, 
penal servitude for 100 days; if to one of the 
chief metropolitan or provincial departments 
for 80 days, and in the case of any other public 
document, for 30 days, the punishment in each 
case to be incrensad one degree if the docu- 
ments were of primary importance, and in all 
instances the theft to be punished by the most 
severe law applicable to it if committed with 
an ulterior corrupt motive. For Theft of the 
Seal of the Privy Council, penal servitude for 
10 years ; of that of one of the chief metropo- 
litan or provincial departments for 3 years, of 
of any other Government seal for 80 days and 
ofa private seal for 70 days, with the same re- 
servation, as in-the previous instance, if the theft 
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is committed with an ulterior corrupt motive. 

There remain to be noticed certain offences 
which, though treated of in this. chapter, are 
not necessarily connected with robbery. 


RESCUE OF PRISONERS. 


Forcible rescue of a prisoner from custody, 
whether only attempted or successfully carried 
out, shall be punished by penal servitude for 
10 years, or for life if the prisoner were 
under sentence of death, or if wounds are in- 
flicted on any one while the rescue is being 
effected. 


ABDUCTION AND SALE OF WOMEN. 


Forcible abduction or enticement of women 
away from their guardians shall be punished 
by penal servitude for 7 years if the woman 
be sold toa prostitution or any degrading or 
toilsome occupation, and for 24 years if she 
be sold as a wife, concubine, or servant; the 
woman in each case to be restored to her 
guardians unless she be over 10 years of age 
and have assented to her abduction or disposal, 
when she shall undergo punishment three 
degrees less severe than that of the chief 
offender, whose punishment shall also be 
reduced one degree. A husband who sells 
his wife to prostitution against her will 
shall also be punished as above, but if 
with her consent by penal servitude for 
70 days; any person who sells his daughter 
to prostitution against her will by penal 
servitude for 50 days, and any one who 
in like way sells his niece, younger sister or 
granddaughter by penal servitude for 70 days. 
Abduction of a wife or concubine, and making 
her one’s own or another’s wife or concubine, 
shall be punished by penal servitude for five 
and three years respectively. Disposal of any 
woman against her will to a foreigner, even if 
only attempted, shall be punished by penal 
servitude for ten years ;—and iu both this and 
previous case, the stipulations provided in the 
first instance as to the mitigation of the punish- 
ment of the chief offender and the punishment 
to be inflicted on the woman whenever she is a 
consenting party to her abduction or disposal, 
are to be observed. Disposal of a daughter 
to a foreigner against her will shall be punish- 
ed by penal servitude for 1 year, and for 100 
days, if with her consent, mitigated in 
either case one degree if the disposal be not 
actually completed. Any Japanese purchasing 
a foreigner shall be liable to a penalty less 
severe by one degree than those herein pro- 
vided for the offence of disposing of a Japanese 
to a foreigner. 


TRESPASSING IN A DWELLtna-Hotvse aT NiGur. 


New Code, 
“¢ Unau- 
thorized 

entry into a 
Dwelling- 
house at 
night.” 


Revised 
Code, 
Sec. 155. 


Any person, who without due reason, enters 
a dwelling-house during the night time, shall 
be punished by penal servitude for 30 days, 
and no blame shall attach to any householder 
who kills such person on the spot. Should, 
however, a householder deliberately kill or 
wound such person after he has been duly 
arrested, he ehall be liable to the punishment 
provided iu the law of Quarrelling and Fightiug 
for the offence of killing or wounding in an 
atfray, mitigated two degrees. The owner or 
custodian of any cereals, vegetables, or fruit, 
who pursues a person attempting to steal the 
same during the night time, or, of any house 
or other property in town or country, who 
pursues a thief entering therein in broad day- 
light, and slays him on overtaking him shall, 
without reference to whether the theft has 
been successfully accomplished or not, be 
punished by penal servitude for 2 years ; and 
killing, wounding, or beating such person 
after he has been duly arrested shall in each 


case be rset Gee the same punishment that 
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would have attached to the offence if it had 
been committed during an affray, mitigated, 
however, one degree. 


UNLAWFUL CONSPIRACY AND Rrot.* 


New Code, § The ringleaders of any band of rioters who 
ae wreck, burn, or plunder property or cause 
wounds or death shall be punished by decapi- 
tation ; an accessory, who, with his own hand, 
commits murder or kindles a fire, by banging ; 
and other accessories by penal servitude for 
Revised 10 years. The word ‘accessory’ is in this case 
pea to be understood to mean an offender who, 

7" though he has not been the actual contriver, 
or originator of the riot, has yet taken part in 
the deliberations among the offenders which 
preceded its actual outbreak. Persons who 
have not done so, but have been present at the 
time of the riot and contributed to swell the 
numbers of the rioters, shall be punished ac- 
cording to the law “ Violation of Standing Or- 
ders,” contained in the chapter entitled “Mis- 
cellaneous Offences,” but they shall be per- 
mitted to commute the term of penal servitude 
therein provided by the payment of a fine cal- 
culated at the usual rate. If, however, per- 
sons who would otherwise come under this 
category, with their own hands kindle a fire, 
they shall he punished by penal servitude for 
10 years, and by penal servitude for 3 years 
if they do so under compulsion ; and if they 
assist under compulsion in the wrecking of 
property they shall be punished for a “Grave 
Impropriety,” the law relating to which is 
also contained in the chapter ‘“ Miscellaneous 
Offences.” 

The ringleaders, again, of any number of 
persons who, on account of agricultural dis- 
tress in their own district, assemble and as- 
sault farmers, threaten the authorities, plun- 
der the local stores, make an uproar at the 
Government office ; or on account of any re- 
sentment, forsake their occupations and so 
bring discredit on the authorities, shall be 
punished by hanging ; the accessories by penal 
Revised servitude for 10 years. If, however, persons 
Code, who have thus assembled inflict no injury 

mom" on the people but merely forcibly urge a 
petition on the Government, the ringleader 
shall be punished by penal servitude for 10 
years, and the accessories by a penalty miti- 


Revised gated one or two degrees in proportion as 
NT their share of the guilt may have been greater 


or less, When a riot is clearly ascribable to 
bad government on the part of the local 
authorities, or when the rioters are discovered 
by other authorities than those under whose 
jurisdiction they are before they have pro- 
ceeded to extremes, they shall be punished by 
penal servitude for 100 days, or for 70 days 
if the riot were not of a serious nature. 


HARBOURING OF THIEVES. 


New Code, Any lodging-house keeper who harbours 

Habouring persons guilty of robbery with violence, and 
of Thieves. , : : : 

who likewise contrives a robbery of this 

nature and shares in the booty thereby obtain- 

ed shall, even though he had not assisted in 

its carrying out, be punished equally severely 

with those who have, and in the case of 

common robbery he shall under similar cir- 

cumstances be treated as the principal in the 

offence. If he does not share in the booty 

he shall be punished in the case of robbery 

with violence by penal servitude for two years, 

and in that of common robbery as an acces- 

* There is no law of “ High Treason” in Japan, and though the pre- 

sent one might be applied to cases where the treason extended to Febal 

lion, it is impossible to say whether or not it is under it that punishment 

is imposed for that offence, as none of the sentences that have been 

passed on persons guilty of it have been published. The absence of a 

law of “ High Treason” is the more remarkable from the fact that in 

the Chinese Codes on which the “ New Code” is founded, the crime is 


treated with the greatest minuuteness, several degrees of it being dea- 
oribed, 
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sory. He shall also be punished equally 
severely with those who have actually com- 
mitted robbery with violence when, though he 
may not have been its contriver, he has yet 
taken part in the deliberations that preceded 
it, and has either shared in the booty even 
without assisting in the commission or assisted 
in the commission without sharing in the 
booty, and he shall in all these instances be 
treated as an accessory in the case of common 
robbery. Mere harbouring of persons guilty 
of violent robbery shall be punished by penal 
servitude for 80 days, and of persons guilty of 
common robbery by penal servitude for 80 
days. | 

ocalvars of stolen goods, or of money or 
property acquired by the disposal of persons 
forcibly abducted or disposed of with their 
own consent, shall be punished as accessories 
in a common robbery ; purchasers of stolen 
goods or receivers of any property acquired 
by extortion, fraud, or bribery, whether for 
a lawful or an unlawful object, shall be 
punished under the law of Pecuniary Mal- 
versation. A mitigation of one degree in 
the punishment provided in this law shall 
be allowed to those who purchase, and two 
degrees those who merely receive into their 
keeping, property unlawfully acquired by any 
of these means last mentioned, but in all 
cases the punishment shall be increased one 
degree of severity on every repetition of of- 
fence until the maximum of penal servitude 
for three years is reached. 

Pawnbrokers who receive in pledge any 
stolen goods unsecured by broker and guar- 
antor shall, even though they were ignorant 
of the fact that such goods were stolen, for- 
feit them to their rightful owner ; and any per- 
son who acts either as broker or guarantor in 
pledging stolen goods, shall be sentenced to 
a pupishment one degree less that that pro- 
vided for Pecuniary Malversation ; andif he 
has received any money for doing so to 
one degree less than that for common robbery ; 
and he shall: in addition in both cases be 
held liable to reimburse the amount for which 
the goods have been pledged. 


Revised 
Sec. 158, 


Revised 
Code, 
Sec. 157. 


Revised 
Code, 
Sec. 156. 
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OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD. 





DEPARTED FROM THIS WORLD, UPON THE 10TH DAY OF THE 2ND 
MoNTH, THE STORY-TELLER OF ‘‘OuR NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 

Near the western extremity of the Main Street, where 
the road becomes irregular a little, asif tired of adhering 
strictly to the same direction it longed to wander into the 
pleasant fields on either side—where the declining sun's 
last rays are thrown before it withdraws its lingering 
glance from our simple village and retires to rest beyond 
the hills,—there stands upon the right hand as you travel 
towards the country and leave behind the haunts of busi- 
ness—if such poor ineffectual barter as we pretend to, 
can claim so grand a designation,—an ancient temple. 

A grave old building is this temple ; so old indeed, that 
the fashion of its architecture is out of date. Velvet 
mosses flourish on the venerable roof, and the matsu trees 
in the courtyard, planted in its days of infancy, have 
grown from tender saplings into gnarled and distor:ed 
elders. : 

Huge old fellows, with rough tesselated bark, whose 
hoary heads have rocked in many a storm, and not come 
off uninjured, neither, as scars aud wounds where branches 
have been torn away, can testify. 

In keeping with the temple is the enclosure in which it 
stands. A gloomy spot instinct with generations of de- 
parted worshippers, whose feet, long crumbled into earth, 
have left their tracks upon the granite steps and pathways 
leading to the Suriue, where their prayers and supplica- 
ate groared out upon the placid air, would seem to linger 
still. 

For of nights, when the bamboo grove beside the temple 
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and the dark pines behind it are agitated by the wind, 
strange sounds and sighs are shaken from their branches. 
Wild and inarticulate, but expressibly melancholy. 

A solemn spot is this at all times ; shady in the early 
mornings ; drowsy with the hum of insects in the after- 
noons ; sombre in the evenings and redolent of incense 
always. <A place to hold one’s breath in, and speak in 
whispers, and yet one which from immemorial times has 
been chosen by our Story-teller to exercise his craft in. 

Not inside the boundary wall, be it understood, but in 
the space outside, where one grand old pine tree leans over 
and spreads its ponderous body, and inclines its bushy 
head to listen, as it were,—an unexpected levity in such 
an ancient tree. 

Here our lecturer was accustomed to hold forth beneath 
& canvas awning, once white, perhaps, but now a neutral 
tiut iu keeping with the age around it. 

And hither on summer evenings, when their work was 
over, all red-legged from their baths, the old and young 
folks—tranquil as is usual with those who have earned 
their leisure—were wont to gather, to fan themselves and 
smoke their pipes, and have their drowsy souls excited by 
the deeds of heroes, and their soft hearts melted by the 
wrongs and sorrows of unuappy lovers. 

At such times the mellow notes of the grand old temple 
bell have been known to mingle with the story, and vibrate 
in unison with the tender chord which the Story-teller had 
just deftly touched in the bosoms of his auditory. For he 
was @ skilful artist and knew how to play upon the human 
heart, as it were a lute. 


Nor did he find, at times, the sharp metallic ring of the 
good priest’s gong an unseasonable accompaniment, when 
swaying to and fro in the description of a fight. 

But he’s gone! And the bell now, in place of taking 
part in his discourses, wails out a trembling monody over 
the deserted court, and the pine tree has wept a silent 
shower of withered needles upon the empty canopy which 
sheltered till now the best and gentlest of his kind ! 

Ol! it was a sight to be remembered, how grandly he 
took his seat, and gravely disposed the folds of his hakama. 
Before him a little table, and behind, upon the canvas 
curtain, a picture of a circling crane whose outspread 
wings formed a little “ glory ” round his head. 

Then how solemnly he bent him forward and hid his 
face in the hollowed palms for a little space, as though 
bespenking the assistance of the gods in the task which 
he had before him. 

What a decorous silence always fell upon us at this 
time, until he knocked the fetters off our tongues with a 
cheerful rap upon his little table with his fan. This was 
his preliminary warning,—his way of intimating that he 
would presently bespeak our entire attention,—his sum- 
L10ns to wake ready to attend. 

For he liad yet to take a cup of tea before commencing, 
and toroll the cup between his hands—as he leant his 
elbows on the table—and Jay his head upon one side and 
cogitate and smile to himself, as though he tasted on his 
supple tongue the good things which were ready to fly 
out the moment he opened his mouth. 

And when this breathing space was over and the cup 
was flung aside, and silence ordered with a thunderous 
rap, what a light blazed in his eyes and a glow shone 
upon his fine old countenance, as he commenced his tale. 
How artfully, too, he started with a whisper and gradually 
increased the volume of his voice, until he had worked his 
way into our minds, so to speak, before we were quite 
aware of it. He delighted not in rude surprises or start- 
ling effects. He preferred rather to woo you with his 
gentle accents until he had secured your ear, and then trust 
to the magic of his voice and eye to hold you captive. 
We have lost a beloved friend! For he brought us up, 
so to speak. Hand in hand with him, it might be said, 
we trode our path of life. A dull and commonplace 
round enough at best, but immeasurably more so deprived 
of his good company. Whatever of nobility of soul is 
ours weowetohim. The pleasant thoughts which lighten 
labour, and lend wings to the dreary hours which otherwise 
we should have passed unprofitably beside our hibachis 
on rainy days, he furnished to our unfurnished minds. 
To his influence is due our knowledge of the high-souled 
past, and perchance the flavour of antiquity which hangs 
around our quiet village, 
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But that is past and over! Our page is turning and 
who can read what’s written on the other side ! 

Where is our friend ? Gone to that country from which 
he was wout to summon the silent shades, and breathe 
upon them for our delectation and reaminate them, and 
make them re-enact for us their pa:.s. 

But one comfort still remains to us. Ifthere is ought in 
the Indestructibility of Sound his words will live for ever, 
and when, rebounding from sphere to sphere they will at 
last revisit this planet from whence they started upon 
their never ending journey, who knows but out children 
will have cause to thank our Story-teller for their pleasant 
dreams ? 





————— ee | ee 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Yokohama, March 28th, 1877. 


S1r,—The currency question which came up before the 
Chamber of Commerce, and which failed to produce a 
quorum when brought forward for discussion at an ad- 
journed meeting, must not be put down to the apathy of 
its members, but rather to the fact that few at present 
would care to give a definite opinion with the certainty of 
their deductions proving ultimately correct. It seems 
rather premature to recommend the Japanese Govern- 
ment to coin a silver dollar or yer, when the best financiers 
are in doubts about the future relative value of silver to 
gold, in the absence of any reliable data of the annual 
production of silver and also of the intentions of the 
European Powers (known as the Latin Union) regarding 
the retention of the double standard. Besides, is Japan 
in a position to supply a coin for her trade requirements ? 
Most certainly not! To do so, she must import bullion 
for which, as she is only a small producer, she must pay 
in gold or its equivalent, and this she is unable to do ; 
which brings us at once to the gist of the question, viz., 
the inconvertible currency, a purely State question, on 
which foreigners may continue to theorize until some one 
can point out the means whereby Japan can redeem her 
floating debt. 

No one can deny that it is not desireable to have an uni- 
form coin as a weans of value between foreigners and na- 
tives, but I most distinctly deny that foreigners would be 
benefitted in the least by the substitution ofa silver yen 
instead of the Mexican dollar. Fluctuations would still 
coutinue in even a greater deyree. For instance, with an 
Import trade in e>cess of the Exports, the silver yer 
would be depressed such a percentage below bullion point, 
as would enable the Bankers to export their superfluous 
balances; and vice versa would their value be enhanced 
with exports in excess of imports. The natives must 
continue all the same to suffer from the fluctuations of 
satsu or inconvertible paper curreucy, which is, and 
must remain, their only means of exchange except with 
foreigners. 


BETA. 


To THE Epitror or THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Yokohama, March 28th, 1877. 


Sir,—It is plain that any community, which isolates itself 
with respect to currency from the country around it, incurs 
thereby some serious disadvantages. One of the prime 
conditions of a healthy trade is that its measure of value 
shall not only be as free as possible from fluctuations 
in itself, but in harmony with the circumstances of the 
country where it is employed. If it be not so, friction 
arises, Which must either be met by special means, in- 
volving special expenditure (which constitutes a tax upon 
every transaction), or must tend to impair the usefulness 
of an instrument of exchange which ought to be fixed, 
simple, and smooth in its work. 

The oscillations which have occurred in Japan during 
the last six mouths between the native and the foreign 
currency indicate that one or the cther is defective in 
this essential condition. 

Such oscillations perplex and injure trade, at one 
time operating as a tax upon sales, at another as a stimu- 
Jus to purchases ; and both in an unhealthy manner, ‘This 
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is well pointed out by your correspondent W. As merchants 
can seldom anticipate or expluin them, they must, on 
the whole, lose by them. The only class which cau gain by 
them are the money changers, shroffs, and others who thrive 
by the confusion, as lawyers do by the disputes or blunders 
of their clients. This class naturally desires to perpetuate 
the disorder which suits it so well. But the merchant 
must equally desire to abolish that disorder, and to rid 
his trade of the burden of supporting a class of whose 
services, under proper conditions, he must have no need. 

These considerations furuish ample reasons for the 
establishment of a better currency for foreign commerce 
in Japan than that which now exists. 

But when the merchant has to choose a measure of value 
for his trade and his accounts, his first consideration is 
as to its stability. He wants to feel that the capital he 
lodges here in the forms of money or of merchandize, he 
may withdraw at leisure without loss from changes of 
currency. Other losses he is prepared to risk, but he 
rightly objects to incur one wholly beyond his means, in 
fact even when these appear to be increasing in figures. 

It was practically on this principle that foreigners origi- 
nally adopted the Mexicau dollar for their trade and ac- 
counts in Japan. They kuew little about Japanese money, 
found it difficult to understand and unfixed in character, 
and, instead of it, chose a coin which they bad found con- 
venient under siwilar circumstauces in China. It was not 
a perfectly good coin, but it seemed more stable than any 
other money then obtainable, and there was even some 
chance of getting the Japanese to adopt it as the Chinese 
had. It may be said, therefore, that the choice was a wise 
one at that time, and gave to foreign investments then as 
nearly as possible the required fixity of value. 


But it is now proposed to reconsider this choice, on the 
ground that Japan has definitely rejected foreign money 
and has established a good currency of her own. 

If this last be true, it would undoubtedly be advan- 
tageous to foreigners to bring their business and accounts 
into harmony with the native curreucy. For it must be 
admitted that the Mexican dollar is not only a troublesome 
but an unreliable coin, the supply of which may at any 
moment be cut short by the revolutions continually 
occurring in Mexico. 

Moreover the yen, as we have it now, is unquestionably 
a good coin, whether in gold or in silver; and in most 
respects it is clearly superior to the Mexican dollar. The 
Japanese Government have taken much pains and spent 
much money to establish the Mint which produces it, and 
they have done this at the instance, and, at least partly, 
in the interest of, and to please, foreigners. It seems 
rather ungracious of us under such circumstances to reject 
the yen. 

It is further to be considered that any possible 
depreciation in the yew would not materially affect new, 
or even current, business. If it should be depreciated, 
prices of merchandise would soon adjust themselves ac- 
cordingly, and foreign trade would not on the whole suffer 
any serious loss. ‘The check that the Import trade would 
at first receive would be offset by the impulse that would be 
given to export trade, and in a short time prices in both 
branches would rise to a normal level. 

But if the yen were adopted by foreigners, any instability 
init would materially affect all fixed investments here, 
and all accounts which were of the nature of creditor 
accounts. Every merchant must ask himself the question, 
“if I keep my Bank account in yer, can I depend on 
“drawing out, say a year or two hence, the same weight of 
“silver or gold which is represeuted by my _ present 
“deposit ?”’. And every Banker must enquire “if I lend 
“money in yer to-day, can I depend on getting back at 
“the due date the same weight of silver that I now pay 
“out ?” 

In short, for the whole creditor class the question of the 
stability of the yea isa vital one. And the foreign com- 
munities in Japan are, on the whole, creditor communities, 
and in the nature of things must remain so. 

The purpose of these notes has been merely to state 
this question and the considerations involved in it. It 
would be presumptuous in any one person toanswer it for 
the community, for the purposes and policy of the Go- 
vernment with regard to its Mint and its curiency are uot 
easily ascertainable. It must be at present a matter of 
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individual opinion whether or not the yen is likely to be 


maintained at its present value, and whether or not the 
Mint is likely to furnish a regular or sufficient supply of 
the coin. 

It is tolerably clear that foreigners, as a creditor class, 
cannot afford the risk of dealing in the paper currency of 
Japan. That currency has maintained its value thus far 
in a marvellous way, which proves that the people have 
the greatest confidence in the good faith and resources of 
the Government. Nothing else can explain its present 
value. And there is, certainly, in the facilities which a 
hearty adoption of that currency would give to trade, a 
great temptation to foreigners to thus respect what the 
Japanese do. But this is a question somewhat like that of 
exterritoriality, and those who prefer to remain indepen- 
dent of the uncertainties which surround the future of 
finance, as of legislation in Japan, have much on their 
side. 

The present question is not quite analogous to that 
answered in Shanghai about twenty years ago, when the 
tael was adopted by foreigners. ‘Their dollar currency 
had become very inconvenient, so that fluctuations of five 
per cent. a day were not infrequent. The remedy for this 
was found, not in the employment of another coin, but in 
that of a measure of value of acertain weight and fine- 
ness of value of silver, which, though called a tael, has 
hardly more than a nominal existence. 

Perhaps the remedy here may be Tound in the same 
direction, say by the adoption of 416 grains of standard 
silver, or its equivalent in gold, as a standard of 
value, calling that a dollar or a yen, and accepting 
every coin, Japauese or foreign, which shall respond 
to that standard, rejecting all others. ‘This would ap- 
prise the Japanese Government of our readiness to take 
yen as long ss they were supplied in sufficient quantity 
and of standard quality (for being so they would naturally 
be preferred to any other coin), aud might lead to some 
compact or assurance on their part which would remove 
all doubt as to the future. 

A. Z. 

Yokohama, March 18, 1877. 


TRAINING NOTES. 


To THE EpiITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.”’ 
Yokohama, 30th March, 1877. 


The training for the forthcoming meetings of the Y. R. 
Club and the Y. R. Association may now be said to have 
commenced, but, alas! how ditterent from those of former 
years are the very limited assemblies which now take 
place at the Course in the mornings. Most of us have, 
at some period of our existence, been witnesses of a fune- 
ral ceremony. Even on such a solemn occasion I have 
seen many people look more cheerful than did the group 
assembled at the Race Course yesterday morning. In 
vain I looked for more than one familiar face, and listened 
for that flow. of ready wit and cheerful jokes which 
often used to be the rule, not the exception. ‘These are 
evidently things of the past, and the training, instead of 
being a pleasant recreation, has become one of the most se- 
rious events of a sporting man’s life. Even the ponies seem 
to be affected with the morbid desire to do themselves, or 
their riders, an injury ; and although I have not witnessed 
any spills, still there have been one or two already. The 
demand for fifles, which has somewhat increased during 
the past few days, may also he attributable to the disturb- 
ed state of affairs existing between the two racing parties, 
but up to the present, 1 believe, no actual use of weapons 
has been made. 

The first instalment of a shipment of griffins for the Race 
Club arrived on 22nd instant by the Nagoya Maru. They 
were drawn for during the afternoon and the favourite (by 
Shanghai opinions) fell to the lot of Mr. John Peel, and 
the next three in choice to Mr. Pringle and his associates. 
Mr. J. Peel’s pony, although prossessing every appearance 
ofa racer, lacks condition and stength, while on the other 
haud Mr. Pringle’s lot have comeover in very good order. 
The Jiiroshima Mara brought over the balance of the 
griffins yesterday, viz., six for the Club, eight for the 
Association and one private property. Those for the 
Club were drawn for, aud appear to give general satistac- 
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tion to the ‘various owners. The best, to my idea, has 
fallen to the lot of the new “ Devonshire” stable, but I 
suppose next week we shall get a good view of them all in 
working order. The Association ponies willnot be distribut- 
ed till after the arrival of the next steamer from Shanghai, 
when ten or twelve more are expected. Those of the first 
instalment are all too small for this course and not likely to 
turn out anything wonderful. Taking the ponies on the 
whole, however, they are the most promising mob of sub- 
scription ponies ever yet introduced here. 

The sole remaining partner of the De Benter interest 
has appeared in an active part, and for the sake of the 
really good ponies of which Mr. W. Fairplay has become 
the fortunate owner, I trust that the continuation of 
their training will be administered with more judicious- 
ness than has been the commencement. Ponies cannot be 
taken off “soft food,” crammed with oats, blanketed, and 
bucketed (so to speak) without showing symptoms of un- 
easiness, nor is it the best method of training to allow 
ponies, thus highly fed, to cool their heels for two con- 
seculive mornings in the Gothic, but perhaps too well 
ventilated stables erected in the Race Course paddock. 
Nothing new has occurred in the way of training with 
the exception of the noticeable fact that hot cross 
buns were not supplied at the Race Course, whereby 
I was done out of my usual Good Friday’s breakfast. 
Saturday afternoon is the favorite day at the Course 
now, and although the Alaska carried away the principal 
supporter of the Y. R. A., I am glad to see that he has 
left his ponies to be raced at the coming meeting. 

The programmes of both Clubs have been published, 
that of the Y. R. A. being very carefully and well drawn 
up and showing that every minor point has been carefully 
studied. The Y. R. C. excludes all winners of more than 
three races in 1876, whereby some of Mr. Morrison’s best 
ponies are shut out, so these will doubtless run at the 
Associatiation Meeting. This is a step in the right 
direction, for there is certainly not room for two Race 
Clubs in Yokohama, and from the enthusiastic sup- 
port which both the Committees have met with, it is 
evident that there are more people willing to go in for 
racing than there were in former years, and I think it a 
great pity that an amalgamation cannot be brought about, 
and so ensure one really good Race meeting instead of 
two second class horse fuirs ; and this might easily be 
brought about if the contending spirits would submit to 
the dictation and advice of their respective Committees. 
Until this is the case we shall have no decent racing in 
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B. M's COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
. WILKINSON, Eaq., Acting Law-Secretary. 

Tuesday, 27th March, 1877. 

Koxpo H1xoyemMon anp Haxt Sxisrmo vo. J. E. Canren. 

(Continued from 14th instant.) 

This was adjourned in order that two witnesses, whose evidence 
was of parumount importance, might be brought forward. The 
Kencho authorities, whose aid had been culled in, produced two men, 
who were now examined. 

Kobayashi Masanori, cautioned, stated :—I am a dealer in piece 
goods in TOkid. I know nothing either of the plaintiffs or defend- 
ant. I do not know Koubaynshi Midetaro; nor Kobuynashi Hideji. 
Five years ago I wascnalled Kobayashi Hidetaro; since then my 
name has been Kobayashi Masanori. I was arrested by an officer 
of the Saibansho, on suspicion of being concerned of this case. After 
investiga‘ion, I was released und allowed to return home. I know 
nothing of the man who assumed the name of Kobayashi Hidetaro ; 
I gave no one authority to use the name, nor do I know anything 
about this affuir. Kobayashi Hidetar» may be a common name in 
Japan, but I really do not know. 

Mr Carter snid he did not recongnise this witness; he had no- 
thing whatever to do with the circumstances under notice. | 

Plaintiff knew nothing of him either. 

Kawamura Hideharu was now called. Mr Carter suid he knew 
the man, but he lad nothing to do with the business. Witness 
stated :—I belong to Otamachi, Tdkid. I went tothe house of 
Uskii Seijiro on one Occasion in company with two persons named 
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Hanawa Koijiro and Murata Seijro, on a visit and without reference 
to business. I knew Hanawa Koijiro, before but not Murala Seijiro. 
Hakii Seijiro lived in the hotel culled Aeahi-ya, in TOki6. T do not 
know his residence now. I havo been examined by the authorities 
about this suit, but I know nothing about it. These men may have 
gone to some place between Sendai and Hukodate. There are no 
particular circumstances which make me come to that conclusion, 
but Hanawa Koijiro’s father lives nt Sendai, and MurataSeijiro’s home 
isat Hukodate. I only wentasI stated to this plaintiff's house on one 
occasion. All I did was to look at some pictures and walk nbout 
the house a Jittle. Noconversation of any importance took place. 
I wae not formally introduced to any one. I did hear sume talk 
about a luan of money and the buildings being given us security. 
They did not mention any name; they said the money would come 
from an Englishman in Yokohama. ‘here was no further conversa: 
tion beyond the property being security and where the money was 
to come from. We just called by the way at Kondo’s house and 
then went direct to Hakii’s. Kondo went with me, from what I 
saw I conclude it was Kondo’s first visit ulao. Murata had, 1 
noticed, some friendly conversation with Kondo, so they per- 
haps knew each other. I knew Murata Seijiro before I went 
there. Ho is the servant of Hanawa, in whose hunse he lived. I 
daresay Murata has gone along with Hanawa, I did not hear 
Hanawa call himself Kobayashi Hidetaro. I um atill under the 
surveillance of the Sazbansho. 

Plaintiff, Kondo Hikoyemon, to Court :—On the visit of which I 
spoke it was the first time I saw the three men. I was told that 
this witness was Carter’s banto when all three were sitting together. 
He must have heard it. In company with the other plaintiff I re- 
quested the authorities to discover the whereabouts of these men. 
I was told to muke inquiries myself, but I had done so unsucceas- 
fully. 

Hakii Seijiro, the other plaintiff said :—This is the man who came 
with the other two at the beginning of the transactions. 

Witness said that Hanawa understood Enylish. Witness did not 
know defendant, Carter. 

Mori Shigeshiko, a police official, stuted.:—I live in Government 
House at Noge-yama. I cannot give the exact particulars of this 
scarch, only the general outlines. ‘The first time this affuir came 
under our notice was when these two men, plaintiffs, came and lodged 
s complaint again Curter. I explained to the two men tht it was my 
duty only to attend to foreigners in criminal matters and not in 
civil, and so I gave a sketch of the routine which they should adopt 
and one of the forms to fill up for this consulate. They followed my 
instructions. After the complaint had been heard I know nothing of 
the sffuir until the duy on which I received a letter from the Acting- 
Consul on the 5th instant, requesting that the missing witnesses 
might be searched for. By orders from the Kencho this search was 
instituted ; but the date for the hearing inthe Court had been fixed 
for the Lith, and up to that time the enquiries had been unsuccess- 
ful and the men remained undiscovered. After a time I learned that 
the nume of the first witness Kobayashi Masanori had been formerly 
Kobayashi Hidetaro. By a fortunate chance this man came duwn 
to Yokohama on the 14th instant and plaintiffs and defendant were 
sent from the Consulate to see him. They, however, pronounced 
that it bus not the man. We afterwards sent a policeman of the 
first order to see the other man whose whereabouts we had dis- 
covered. He was not found at home then, but a friend of his was 
there; and in this man’s tobacco-pouch a paper bearing 
Kawamura’s address wus found. This was not his actual place 
of residence, but a house which be frequented. And eo, by the 
aid of the metropolitan police he was ultimately found. 
On the supposition that the other fellows are in Sendai, I have 
communicated with my brother officials there, and await the result 
of their enquiries, I cannot say when an answer may be expected. 
I can telegraph to Sendai, should his Court think it necessary. 

Mr Carter applied now for a dismissal of the case. These men did 
not come forward, and the case had now been adjourned four times 
on their acc unt. 

Plaintiffs had no other witnesses to bring forward. Defendant 
had nothing more to say in the case. 

Juslgment to be delivered at 10 a.m. to-day, the 28th instant. 





Wednesday, 28th March, 1877. 
JUDGMENT. 

The conclusion I arrive at upon the evidence is that Murata Seizo, 
and Unnawa Koichiro calling himself Kobayashi Hidetaro, falsely 
repre-ented themselves to the pluintiffs as acting for the defend nt 
and to the defendant as acting for the pluintiffs, and that the 


tions; that Kobayashi Hidetaro fraudulently misinterpreted the 
conversation und imistranalated the writings which passed between 
the plaintiffs and d.fendant. I find that neither party was 
prepured to Cirry out the contract as understood by the other, and 
I therefore consider that the plaintiffs are entitled to recover. I 
find that the defendant refused to complete the contract unless the 
plaintiffs produced the two men, Murata Seizo and Kobayashi Hide- 
taro (bcing ne doubt under the imp-ession that they were the agents 
of the plaintiffs) while the plaintiffs could not produce them and 
believed that they were respectively the agent und servant of the 
defendunt. It appears to me that, however wise a precaution it 
might have been on the part of the defendant to have the two men 
in question present at the completion of the loan, he was not justi- 
fied in making their presence a condition to the fulfilment of the 
contract, that the plaintiffs were justified in considering the contract 
rescinded, and ure entitled on this ground also to recover the de- 
posit. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that the defendant bas in no way 
been damnified by the misunderstanding. He has not parte) with 
the $4000. Ifhe had paid it through the intervention of the so- 
called Kobayushi Hidetaro, the probability is he would have lost it 
altozother; if le hind paid it direct in the face of the notification of 
H.B.M.’s Churgé d’ Affuirs of the 11th day of June, 1872, it is pro- 
bable he would have great difficulty in realizing his security. 

I do not consider thut this is a case for interest and there will be 
no costs. e 

Let the defendant within ten day’s pny to the plaintiffs the sum 
of 300 yen and deliver to the plaintiffs the promisory note for 60 
yen delivered t» him by the plaintiifs, or fuiling thereiu pay to the 
plaintiffs a further eum of 60 yen 





IN ff. B. M.’3 COURT AT YEDO. 

Before H. S. WitxKinson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Monday, March 26th, 1877. 
TOKIO Fu vs. Birockrey & BLOCKLEY. 
UM MasaTAakKA, ; 
ee Chigi of Oki Fu, seas 
ARTHUR BLOCKLEY and 

BRIDGET BLOCKLEY, his wife 


ARTHER BLOCKLEY and 
BuipGet BLock ey, his wife 


Kvusumoto MasaTaka 
Chiji of TOkid Fu. Defendants. 


‘The Tohid Fu claim from the defendants three years’ ground rent 
for Lot No 17, situated in the foreign settlement of Tsukiji, TOkid, 
amounting to $340, with a penalty of two percent per month added. 
The defendants’ plea iz, that, while they admit the arrears of rent, 
the Government has broken its contract by not confining foreigners, 
resident in T6k‘0, within the limits of the foreign settlement. They, 
therefore, claim from the Guvernment the sum of $5,000 damages 
fur breach of contract. 

Mr Lowder aypeared for the TOki6 Fu and Mr Ness for Mra 
Blockley. 

The hearing of this case was to have come off on Friday last, but 
as no notice hnd been served on one of the defendants His Honour 
declined to proceed. 

On the Court assembling, Arthur Blockley was called, but as he 
did not appear, evidence was taken showing that a notice had been 
served at his lust known place of ubode on the 24th. 

Bridget Blockley was then sworn, and deposed that she was the 
wife of Arthur Blockley and resided ut No. 17, Tsukiji. A notice of 
the trial had been left at her house, but her husband was beyond 
the jurisdiction of Court, having left the country. 

The witness expressed a desire to be represented by Counsel, and 
had engaged Mr Ness to defend her, but he could not appear to-day. 

Mr Lowder usked if Mrs Blockley, under the circumstances, 
appeared in person, and received a negative reply. 

His Honour suid that, although it would probably inconvenience 
the gentlemen of the Tukio F« who had attended under the expecta- 
tion that the case would proceed to-dxy, he thought it would be 
better to adjourn the hearing until Connsel for the defence could 
nppear. 

Mr | owder asked His Honour to fix as early a date as possible. 

lis Honour: —Suppose we adjourn it for one week; will be that 
convenient P 

Mr Lowder:—Cannot you put it down for an earlier date than 
that, any, to morrow ? 

His Honvur.—To-morrow I shall be engaged, but I can adjourn 
it til Thureday afternoon if that will be more convenient to you. 

Mr Lowder having signified his assent the case was adjouraed till 
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IN THE KANAGAWA SAIBANSHO. 
Before Asana Kansvur. Esq., Vice-President. 
Monday, March 26th, 1877. 
C. Braun v. Kagiro SHOKIDO 
This was an action to compel defendant to take delivery of 
shirtings sold to him, valued at over $6,0U0, 


(Continued f.0m 7th March.) 


Mr Dickins appeared for plaintiff. 

The hearing of this ca-e was adjourned from the 4th instant until 
to-day; and on the QOourt assembling this morning Mr Dickins 
said he was sorry to have to trouble the Court so much; it 
was not plaintiff’s fault but owing to persistence of defendant in de- 
manding proof, At first it was thought sufficient to show the arrival 
of 19,200 pieces of shirtings between Neptember and 20th October, 
1876, because our books shuwed that of this quantity more than suf. 
flent was left to meet defendant’s demands, D.-fendat will not ad- 
mit this and brings other merchants to prove tlint nll the 19,200 
prices were delivered between tlicse dates, ‘The difference between 
the books of these witnesses and our own are differences of date of 
delivery in some instances, and these differences ure easily expluined 
by the fact that the money was often deposited long before the goods 
were tuken delivery of, and while our bovks show only the actun] date 
of delivery, defendant’s books show the date of delivery to be the 
date of deposit of the money on many occasions. Hence we say that 
our books are really right and do not clash with those of defendant’s 
Witnesses, and that out of the 19,2CO pieces which arrived between 
the end of September 1876 and 20th October, more than 5,000 pieces 
were left on the latter dute, nearly twice us much as necessary 
for defendant's ocontruct, part of which had been executed. 
However, to satisfy defendant and the Court we have gone to much 
trouble to prove that at the end of September and in addition to the 
19,2000 pieces already mentioned we had severul thousand pieces 
left over from previous arrivals. I suid at lust. sitting, 6 000 pieces 
were on hand in this way but I have found upon closer examination 
that more than that number were ready, Such is the result of our 
re-examination of the books. In fact ever since January 20th, 1875, 
up to this very day, at least 7,450 pieces have been realy for delivery 
to defendant any day he chose to come for them, 

Mr. Dickins produced, in support of the above statements, the 
Custom House returns, Bille of Lading and Invoices for the shirt- 
ings which arrived between January, 1875, and this date. 

The Judge now asked Mr. Dickins to state the circumstances 
of the second (7 lb. contract). 

Mr. Dickins said that the only defence was that the 
goods were upto sample. ‘The contract was that the shirtings 
were to be like those bought in the 7th month. Plaintiff 
maintains that they were equal in quality and manufacture to the 500 
pieces sold in the 7th month. If these 500 pieces were pro- 
duced by defandant, and if, on c.mparing with the 5,000 pieces 
arrived for defendant, they were found to be of a different 
mark or manufacture, we must lose our case. But as it is impossi- 
ble for us to prove a negative, defendant vught to produce the whole 
of the 600 pieces and himself prove by comparison that the 5,000 
pieces are not on the average equal to the of the 5,000 pieces. These 
shirtings are manufactured in enormous numbers and sometimes 
one piece will be a little better ora little worse than another ; there- 
fore, I do not eny that all the 5,000 pieces ure equul to the 
very best of the 500 pieces, but that the average of the 5,000 pieces 
were fully equal to the average of the £00 pieces and were of exactly 
the same mark and manufacture. The contract simply refers to 
shirtings that were brought in the seventh month and says that the 
shirtings now brought are not te be of the sume quality but “ the 
same stuff,” i.e. the same mark and manufacture, but nothing is said 
about quality. Nevertheless the quality of the 5,000 is the sane as 
that of the 500, being made by machinery there can be none but 
accidental and trifling differences. In the answer, the defendant 


says that the plaintiff requested the defendant to tuke delivery of 


the 5,000 pieces, offering to reduce the price. Thisis wholly untrue. 
The plaintiff simply said “ if there is any difference in the quality we 
will refer it to an arbitrator, and if he decides that I ought to make 
8 reduction, I will make such." ‘Yheuarbitrator suggested by plaintiff 
was Echizenya, a Japanese merchant; but defendant would not 
agree to any arbitration, The answer also says that defendant ask- 
ed plaintiff to tuke back 5 bales and to pay to defendant the money 
paid for the 5 bales and interest. This is wholly untrue. The an- 
ewer then goes on to say that plaintiff brought this action unexpect- 
edly and before negotiations were concluded. This also is wholly 
untrue. The notice was given to defendant long before the suction 
was brought, both verbully and by letter, that an action would he 
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Defendant sent they were known to each other. 
this contract with plaintiff. Defendant had the letter, but not at 
present with bim. 















not sold on sample. 
as some 500 pieces previously sold to defendant. 







brought if the remninder of the goods were not tnken delivery of. 
Mr Braun can prove that and also his banto, who wrote the letter. 
Mr Braun being unwell did not come to-day; besides, he did not 
know the case came on to-day. That is all I have to say at present, 


Let defendant show by comparison between the 500 and 5,000 pieces 
of shirtings, that the latter are inferior to the former; then we will 
withdraw thie case. 


His Wonour asked what factory’s mark the red deer in a circle 


represented P 


Mr Dickins was not certain, but the mark showed that the 


shirtings which bore it were ofa particular weight, size and number of 
threads, 
but not being himself a merchant Mr. Dickins could not positively 
say. F. ra manufacturer to send out different qualities of shirtings 
under the same marks would be to ruin his whole business, 
sumple is given; they buy by mark, size and weight. 
the goo?s were not bought on eample. 


In all probality it was mark confined to Reiss & Co, 


No 
In this case 


Plaintiff eaid that as .egards the difference in quality in the two 


quantities mentioned he had had the opportunity of comparing 
them. Plaintiff’s banto had written to Mayeda, the purchaser of the 
goods, offering a reduction in price. 


Mr. lickins asked if plaintiff knew anything about this Mayeda P 
Kashiwo made 


Adjourned till Wednesday, the 28th instant, at 1.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 28th, 1877. 
Mr Dickins appeared for plaintiff. 
Defendant remarked that though Mr Dickins had stated during 


the lust hearing that in a large number of shirtings eome slight 
differences might be found, this was no excuse for a discrepancy 
between the goods and the sample. 


Mr Dickins replied that the goods of the second contract were 
The 5,000 pieces were, as promised, the same 


Defendant denied that the 500 pieces referred to were a mixed 


lot, and Mr !ickins had again to explain that he had not meant to 
convey sucha meaning when he said there might have been, as 
usual in such large quantities of shirtings, a few pieces better than 
the others. 
the 5,000 pieces to sustain the quality of the best of the 500. 


Of course it would be unfair to expect the whole of 


Defendant said that was quite so, but unless a sample existed how 


could he have known what the 5,000 pieces were to be? 


Mr Dickins said that to the best of his knowledge all the 5,000 


pieces were equal to the best of the 600; the 600 must be produced 
for comparison. 


Defendant said that if these had been the terms of the contract 


he would have had to keep the 500 pieces on purpose. 


Mr Dickins said that was his look out; the understanding, how- 


ever, was that the 5,000 pieces wore to be shirtings of the same size, 


weight, quality and mark as the former 500. 

Defendant said he had a sample on which he was willing to take 
the goods. It was of course not to be expected that he could pro- 
duce the 500 pieces. 

Mr Dickins again denied that any sample was given to defendant 
at the time of the sale. If it had, the circumstance would certainly 
have been mentioned in the contract. 

Mr Braun confirmed these remarks of Mr Dickins’, adding that 
as a fact, when goods were sold to arrive they were sold on the mark 
&c., and it was only when the goods happened to be on hand at the 
time of sale that a sample was shown. 

The original contract was now produced and shown to defend- 
ant. His Honour asked how the price was settled in the ab- 
sence of sample? Mr Dickins said he supposed by agreement be- 
tween the parties, or according to weight and size or other parti- 
culars. Practically, no differences in quality occurred in shirtings 
of the same weight and mark; slight variations happened accident- 
ally. 

Defendant asked how it was that there were such differences in 
the packages of which he took delivery lately? Mr Dickins said he 
did not believe there was any such difference as he spoke of. 

His Honour said that for himself he would like to know whether 
Mr Dickins admitted the probability of the existence of these in- 
equalities. 

Mr Dickins said it was of course impossible to make two things, 
either great or small, exactly alike, either in goods such as now 
under notice or in anything else. In Nature nothing was nlike its 
neighbour; in mankind no two faces could be found alike, and the 
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differences, asin art, were caused by the natural failings in the 
manufacture. 

A Japanesé witness said he went on the 16th January to No. 30 
and saw Mr Braun, to whom he spoke of the inequalities in the goods. 
Mr Braun said the goods were in his godown and le could go and 
examine them, though Mr Braun denied that the goods showed any 
failing, They went to the godown and the Chinaman opened the 
bales, some of which were found to be very bad in quality. When 
this was told to Mr Braun he asked wilness to bring a sample of 
the 600 pieces that they might compare the lots. Witness was 
afraid at firat that plaintiff would tuke possession of the eampie if 
he were forced to bring it; but being hard pressed he eventually 
went in a jinrikisha and brought it. Wituess then compared the 
goods with the sample and found them quite different in quality. 
Mr Braun suid the difference in quality was so slight that the 
price: would not be more affected than 4 cent per piece, The 
witness maintained thut the deterioration amounted to more 
than that, and after some dispute, Mr Braun offered a reduction 
of 25 cents per piece. 

Mr Dickins remurked that the jump from vin to 25 vents was 
somewhat abrupt. 

Witness corrected himself and snid:—10 cents were offered. 
Mr Braun then went awny and the danto cume advising the 
parties to come to some arrangement. Witness, being unwell, went 
home and did not come to Yokohama for some time. On the 80th 
he received a letter from Riske who wrote, that though no greater 
reduction than ten cents per piece could be nllowed, he (witness) 
had better come to Yokohama aud make some arrangement. 
Witness was not well, however, and did not come down. 

Recess for ten minutes. ' 

His Honour, on returning, read the letter from Riske men- 
tioned above. 


Cross-examined by Mr Dickins, witness, stated :—I do business 
ia 9 lbs. shirtings and other goods. When I have two pieces of 
shirtings to compare I know which is yood and which is bad. 1 
have had dealings several times with Mr Braun, but not under 
my ownname. I don’t suppose Mr Braun knows my name. I saw 
him about this affuir upstairs in his office; I was with Rieke. I 
said that as I had heard the goods were inferior to sample 
I would like to see them. I suw the goods on the 13th January, 
before 12 o’clock, myself, and then went immediately to Mr Braun. 
I mean, that Kashiwo had reveived a part of the goods, and it wus 
after seeing these that I went to No. 30. Mr Braun was not present 
in the godown at the examination; the Ch:naman and myself were 
alone. In the interview which followed, Mr Braun promised a 
reduction of 10 cents per piece. I heard him with my own eas. 
(Mr Dickins said they were big enough!) I heard him say so two 
or three times, both to myself und Chiuske. Chiuske did not need 
to tell me, because I heurd it myself. Riske was present, but not 
the Chinaman. In the beginning of the interview, 5 cents were 
offered and afterwards, towards the end, 10 were offered. Mr Braun 
went away about the middle of the conversation. Kashiwo did 
not accept the reduction offered; I don't remember him 
offering to accept any reduction whatever. I cannot say how it 
was that Mr Braun, after offering this reduction on the 13th Jun- 
uary, threatened to sue him for the whole amount. It was 
towards the end of my visit to No. 30 that 1 compared the sam- 
ple with the goods. Mr Braun was present. I only went once. 
I have sold all of the 500 pieces which I bought in the seventh 
month: ‘The difference between tle goods and the sample was in 
colour, the one looking white and clean, and the other old und dirty. 
The threads also appeured to be different. About this time, the 
middle of January, the market prices had only fullen a little; it 
is very low now. It did not, to my knowledge, fall 30 cents per 
piece then. I don’t know if I would be surprised to hear now 
that the market actually fell so much. If by taking the govds 
when the market was good and I could have inade good profit, 
I would not have taken them as they were. 

Rieke, plaintiff's banto was now examined. 

Mr Braun, in answer to His Honour, s:id he was not aware till 
this case commenced that Riske had written the letter produced in 
Court. 

Riske, cross-examined by Mr Dickins, stated :—That is my letter 
(shown). On the 29th January I wrote a letter by Mr Braun's 
orders, threatening to bring an action against defendant. I re- 
member seeing Mayeda, the witness who gave evidence a little ago, 
twice at No. 30. I never heard Mr Braun promise him a reduc- 
tion of 10 cents per piece. Mr Braun often spoke to me about the 


necessity of defendant taking the goods and paying the full amount 
immediately, or he would sue him in the Saibansho, 


Google 


Mr Dickins snid he would like to remark tliat Mayeda’s statements 
were all incorrect, Mr Braun having had nothing to do with him. 
Mr Braun was not present at any such comparison between goods and 
sample, nor did he ever say anything about 5 rin or 25 cents, or ure 
any such terms. When the pieces were brought up tothe office, Mr 
Braun said that they were quite up to the contract. Some were brought 
from Kashiwo’s house also, and they were prfectly good as well as 
those taken from the godown, Kashiwo never objected to those 
brought from the godown in Mr Braun’s presence. 

Adjourned sine dig. 





THE MINERAL WEALTH OF JAPAN.*® 
By Henry S. Mownror, E. M. 
(The Engineering & Mining Journal.) 
(Continued from the last.) 
COPPER. 

Although copper has been mined and smelted in Japan for 
nearly twelve centuries, the active working of the copper mines, 
ns we have already seen, dates back less than three hundred years. 
The average annual production for the first two hundred and 
fifty years of the three hundred I would estimate at about 2,800 
tone.¢ According to Vun Siebold,f the annual product in 1830 
was fifty to sixty thousand piculs, which would equal 8,883 to 
4,000 tons; while, according to the estimate of Mr Godfrey, the 
present annual yield is about 3,360 tons. This yield, as Mr 
Plunkett remarks,§ represents the product of about two hundred 
different mines; but, as will presently appear, four mines furnish 
about one-lulf of this amount. 

Copper is found nearly everywhere in Japan. A list of localities, 
which I have compiled, shows that out of thirty-eight ken and 
fu, copper is reported to occur in thirty-three. The records of 
the Mining Office show that permission has been granted to work 
copper deposits in more than four hundred different places. 

Many, if not most, of these so-called copper mincs are very 
poor, and few can be worked with profit, even in those parts of 
Japan where labor commands but a few cents a day; but the 
abundance and wide distribution of copper deposits is interesting 
and encouraging. 

Thus far the copper mines and copper smelting works have 
been conducted according to Japanese methods, no ‘* western 
improvements ” having been introduced either by the Government 
or by private enterprise. The secret of this conservatism lies in 
the fuct that the more important copper mines and smelting works, 
ns conducted, yield large profits, which the owners are afraid to 
jeopardize by any change; while in the case of their silver and 
iron wines, which have not been very profitable, they are willing 
and ready to accept and act upon foreign advice. 

Ores —Copper occurs, generally, as chalcopyrite, associated 
with pyrite or pyrrhotite und other sulphides. Occasionally a 
specimen containsa little erubescite, which mineral also was formerly 
found as an oreat oneirine. Fahlerz (or tetrahedrite) and copper 
glund are also common ores; the former often containing silver. 
Native copper is quite rare, though occurring at several places. 
A specimen was given me by the superintendent of the Osarisawa 
mine, in Akita ken, as a great curiosity. The oxidized ores are 
rare, malachite and azurite occurring only in small quantities at 
certuin mines. Cuprite (copper oxide) is more common, but is not 
often smelted. It serves the miner, however, as an important in- 
dication of copper; and, as such, often determines the course of 
his drifts and stopes.|| Copper surphate occurs in any mine waters ; 
but is, L believe, not used for the extraction of copper. This water 
is, however, sometimes evaporated for the production of the salt. 

Silver minerals are often associuted with tho ores of copper, in 
the same vein. Of the permits granted by the Mining Office for 
the working of copper mines, nearly forty per cent. were for this 
class of deposits. 

The copper ores of Japan are usually poor; containing, as mined, 
from two and n half to seven per cent. Ly washing, these ores are 
concentrated to yield eight to sixteen per cent of copper, twelve per 
cent being the average richness. 

Copper ores occur in Japan only in veins. These sometimes have 
all the characteristics of true fissures, but ure more often of limited 


* A paper read before the American Institude of Mining Engineers 
at the Philadelphia meeting, June, 1X76. 

+ Of 2,000 Ib. 

t Quoted by Geerts, Transac. Asial. Soc. of Japan, vol. It part J, p. 

§ Mines of Japan, p. 12. 

| Burger, quoted by Geerts, Trans. Asiat. Soc. of Japan, vol 11?, part 
I, pp. 31 and 33. 
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Ohno, a wealthy Japanese merchant; but since his failure, they have 
reverted to the Government, and are now under the control of the 
Mining Office. Iam informed that it is proposed shortly to put 
these mines under foreign superintendence, with the view of sub- 
atituting for the Japanese processes better and more economical 
methods of working. The results of this experiment will be of 
great interest, as these mines are among thie best managed aud most 
profitable in the country, and represent the best phase of Japanese 
mining and metullurgy. 


The Osarisawa Copper Mines, situated in Kadzuno kéri of Akita 
ken. ‘These mines are now actively worked on a large scale by Mr 
Okads, a Japanese merchant of Tokio. Japanese methods alone are 
employed, though an unsuccessful attempt was made some years 
ago by Japunese to introduce reverberatory furnaces for roasting and 
emelting. The ore occurs in nearly vertical fissure (?) veins, having 
a north and south direction, with branch (?) veins running east and 
west. Tho veins traverse slates and metamorphic sandstones, with 
which are associated masses of volcanic rock (trachyte ?) — 

The veins are somewhat larger in the average than those at the _ 
Ani inines; but the seams of ore are about the same size, averaging 
six to eight inches. An ore seam five feet in thickness, however, is 
reported to have been at one time worked. The ore was formerly 
rich, but at present the average is about five per cent or less. Cons 
centrated by washing, this ore yields eight and a half to nine per 
cent. In 1873 the average was 13 per cent of copper. The ore is 
copper pyrite, with sometimes a little bornite, and is associated with 
pyrite and other sulphides. Specimens of pure bornite are somes 
times found. 

The production of this mine in 1874 was about 300 tons of cop- 
per; in 1873, 246 tons. Formerly, when the ore was richer, the 
annual yield is suid to have been over 600 tons. 

The copper is not refined, but is sent to market as crude copper 
in the form of rectangular pigs, branded with the name of the 
merchant in Japanese and English characters, and with the inscrip- 
tion in English letters : ‘‘ Copper Mine in Kadzuno of Tictiu.” 


extent, and apparently only gash veins. In either case there is 
usually a certain amount of parallelism between the different veins 
in the same region, and according to their direction, they may be 
grouped into two or more series, often differing somewhat in their 
characteristics. 

‘he thickness of the veins varies from a few inches to three or 
four feet. The average thickness is less than one foot. The deposits 
are almost always of limited extent, and much dead work lias to be 
done for exploration. 

Metallurgy of Copper.—In the introduction I have briefly des- 
cribed the method of working employed in the mines of copper; and 
here a few words concerning the smelting process will not be out of 
place. This process, in its most perfect form, may be summarized 
as follows : 

1.—Roasting of ores in kilt:s. 

3.—Fusion of roasted ore in low hearth, producing the matte 
and black copper. 

3.—Roasting of matte in kilns. 

4,—Fusion of ronsted matte, producing impure copper, taken off 
rosettes or cast in ingots, and a second matte, which is roasted and 
returned tu the same operation. 

6.—Fusion of black copper from the ore fusion, producing impure 
rosette or ingots copper. 

6.—Fining and refining; usually divided into two operations, pro- 
ducing pure cake copper. 

6.—Fusion of singe. 

When the ore contains silver, the black copper and copper from 
the matte fusion are treated with lead by a very effective liquation 
process, which I hope to describe at another time. The fining and 
refining of the copper is effected after the separation of the silver and 
lead. The fuel used for smelting is invariably charcoal, wood being 
used in the roastings. The furnaces are simply low hearthe, ex- 
cavated in carefully prepared beds of charcoal, and provided with a 
partial cover of clay for retaining the heat, and with large hoods for 
carrying off the noxious vapors and products of combustion. The 
roasting kilns are usually rude rectangular structures, built of stone. 
The blast for smelting is supplied by very ingenious wooden bellows 
worked by man-power. The smelting is always conducted on a 
small scale, and one operation rarely lasts more than a few hours. 











































Copper Mine in Sakai ken.—Mr Plunkett’s report contains a 
description, by Mr Gowland of the Ozaka Mint, of the large 
copper mine in Yoshino kéri of this ken, from which account I 
extract the following details : 

As illustrations of the copper mines of the country, I will describe 


“The ore is copper pyrite, associated with pyrite and pyrrhotite. 
in detail, from my own notes, a few of the larger and more im- 


The ore seams vary between one and a half and three feet in 
thickness, are sometimes split into two, and often end abruptly. 
The gangue is calespar and quartz. The yield is fifteen to twenty 
tons of copper per month, so that the annual product must be 
over two hundred tons. The mine is worked by Japanese methods, 
and yields large profits.” 


portant. 

The Ani Copper Mines, in Yamamoto kori, of Akita ken, are 
among the largest and most important of the country. These mines 
extend over thirty or forty square miles, in which area there are 
many hundred different veins. In 1873 over three hundred of these 


were yielding ore, while there were perhaps twice as many not Kinonebira Copper Mine.—This mine, which I visited while on 
° ’ 


the islund of Kiushiu, last summer, is situated in the village of 
Okawachi, in Ashikita hori of Kumamoto ken. 

The ore occurs in fissure veins, running east and west, and dipping 
twenty to thirty degrees. The average thickness of these veins is 
said to be three and a half to four feet, the greatest thickness six 
feet. The ore seams vary between seven-tenths and one and a half 
feet ; though reported sometimes to reach a thickness of four feet: 
The richness of the ore varies between seven and twenty per cent, 
averaging thirteen per cent. The ore is copper pyrites, without 
gangue, except included fragments of a dark blue, slaty wall- 
rock. : 


This mine has produced largely; but is now flooded with water, 
so that but four or five tons of copper are produced per year. 
A new drainage tunnel was begun in 1872, which was, at the 
time of my visit, three yeare later, nine hundred feet long, and 
within about fifty or sixty feet of the vein. The fuce of the tunnel 
was then in very hard rock, and the progress was but one and a 
half feet per month. 


worked. 

The most importint and most defined fissures have a general north 
and south direction, more or less paralled to the strike of the rocks. 
Those of a second series, which comprise the majority of th@veins, 
have a general cast and west direction. The veins of this series are 
of limited extent. The veins of a third series run northeast and 
southwest. The north and south veins are said to cuntain a larger 
proportion of galena than the others. The country rocks are sand- 
stones aud shales, often more or less metamorphosed, associated with 
volcanic rock in dykes (?) and erupted masses, 

The copper yeine ure usually thin, and the ore seams vary in 
thickness from a few inches to three feet, ranging usually between 
four-tenths of a foot and one foot, the average being five to six- 
tenths of a foot. The auerage richness of the ore from these mines 
is about five and a half per cent,; in certain districts, seven and a 
half to eight per cent. “When concentrated by washing, the ore 
yields ten to sixteen per cent. of copper, the average richness being 
about twelve and a half per cent. The ore is copper pyrite, tetrnh- 
edrite (?), and other copper sulphides, associuted with which are 
pyrite, galena, blende, etc., and sometimes malachite and azurite in 
smal] quantities. The ores also contain silver, and sometimes gold. 

These mines have been worked for centuries with great skill, 
yielding large profits. The old Japanese methods of mining and 
smelting are still retained. At present, nearly three thousand men, 
women and children are einployed in the mines and smelting works. 
In 1873 the total products was 1,029,484 pounds of copper, while in 
1872, according to Mr Plunkett, the yield was only 886,266 ponnds. 

The copper is sent, by river, to the Kagoyana sinelting worke, 
where it is refined, being previously treated with lead, by liquation, 
for the separation of the silver. 

These Ani mites, with about sixty gold, silver, coppar, lead and 
other mines in different parts of the country, formerly belonged to 


Google 


Kumayama Copper Mine.—Mr Geerts J speaks of a large mine in 
Yehime ken on the island of Shikoku, which is known as Besi san 
or Kumayama. The ore is copper pyrite and tetrahedrite, associat- 
ed with othor sulphides, and contains silver. Mr Geerts culls this 
the largest copper mine in Japan. If so, the annual production 
cannot be less than five or six hundred tons. With the first three 
mines described, viz., Ani, Osurisawa, and the one in Sakai ken, we 
thus have four mines yielding a tutal of fifteen hundred tons per 
year-—about half the product of the empire. 

I add an estimate, taken from Mr Plunket's report, of the cost 
of producing one ton (240 Ib.) of copper by Japanese methods 1 





4 Trans, Asiat. of Japan, vol. 111, part 1, pp. 28 and 40, 
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Coat: Of OG issisnacaisictentanncasteneess $43.70 = 23 per cent. 
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Treatment of ore t Material ree $4290=18 , |, 
Superintendencce ........ssssessersseeeees 19.00=10 ,, 5, 
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This does not include cost of transportation to market. 


LEAD. 


The deposits of lead ore in Japan are neither numerous nor 
valuable. Galena is the only ore used, though other ores are 
probably to be found. I have so far met with no specimens of 
oxidized ores, nor can I find any mention of such. According to 
Geerts,** jamesonite, and plagionite, antimonial sulfides, are found 
in many parts of Jopan. These are, of course, not used as lead 
ores. 

Galena occurs in Japan only in veins, usually associated with 
copper or silver ores; and lead is, in most cases, a by-product of 
mines worked for other metals. In 1874 there were thirty -five mines 
producing lead, of which eleyen were worked solely for that metal ; 
and, in all but two of the remaining cases, lead was only a secondary 
object of exploitation. 

These thirty-five mines produced, in 1874, but 207 tons (of 2,000 
lb.) of lead, more than half of which wae the product of a 
single mine. Of the remaining mines, probably two-thirds yielded 
during the year less than one ton of metal each. 

The explanation of this small production is to be found in the 
character of the deposits. The veins are usually thin, and always 
irregular and pokety of large amount of exploring work must there- 
fore be done, usually with vory unsatisfactory results. A seam of 
ore four inches thick, when discovered, will pay the cost of working ; 
but the average thickness of the ore deposits barely reaches this limit. 
Ore seams one foot thick are very rare; and the discovery ofa 
poket of ore four feet in thickness will be carefully chronicled and 
the tradition handed down for centuries. 

For these reasons lead mining is usually, itself, unprofitable. As 


a rule the mines are worked only to supply the lead necessary 
for the extraction if silver from its ores or from argentiferous 
copper; in which the cases cost of the lead is of secondary im- 

ortance, unn it may even pay to work tle lead mines at a positive 
tas: In this lies also the explanation of the large imports of 
lend, though deposits of galena are by no means rare. 

Lead Smelting. —The process by which lead is extracted from 
the ore is very simple. The ore is crushed and carefully washed, 
and all blende pyrite, gangue, and other impurities removed, 
leaving nearly pure galena for treatment. The process may be 
summarived as follows: 

1.—Roasting of washed ore in kilns, producing a little lead, which 
is added of the next operation. 

2.—Fusion of rousted ore, with the addition of cast iron in a low 
hearth producing lead, which is cast into pigs. 

3.—Fusion of slags. 

With certain ores, a little yukada, or glass, is sometimes pro- 
duced. ‘his is roasted and returned to the fusion. The slags 
are picked over and washed befvre treatment. 

Conducted by skilled workmen, this rude method produces 
excellent results. At one place which I visited, sixty per cent of 
lead was obtained from an ore containing perhaps seventy or 
seventy-five per cent. Japanese smelters, however, are rarely so 
skilful, and the yield is not often so large. Mr. Gowlandtt 
apeake of works which he visited, where, from ore yielding sixty-nine 
per cent by nssay, but forty per cent was obtained ; and at innai, 
where metallic lead is used for the extraction of silver, I found, 
in the simple fusion of this lead with the silver ore, a loss of 
fifty-seven per cent. 

When the lead contains silver, this is separated by a rude 
cupellation with charcoal on an open wood-ash cupel, and the 
resulting litharges are reduced again to metallic lead by fusion with 
charcoal in a low hearth. 

Daira Lead Mines.—These mines, situated in Yamamoto kori, 
Akita ken, ure probably the most important of the country. They lie 
nenr the head waters of the Fujitokawa, a branch of the Noshiro river; 
and near the junction of these streams are situated the celebrated 
Kagoynma smelting works, where the lead from these mines is used in 
the treatment of the argentiferous copper of Ani. These lead wines 
were, atthe time of my visit, worked by the merchant Olino; and 
with the Ani mines, the Kagvyama smelting works, etc., have since 
reverted tothe Government, and are now under the control of the 
Mining Office. 

The date of the discovery of these lead minesis unknown. More 
than three hundred and fifty ancient tunnels can now be counted on 
the neizhboring hills, and doubtless the real number is much larger. 
Within an area of about one and a half square miles, ninety-four 
different veins are known, twenty-eeven of which are now producing 
ore. hese veins can usually be traced for several thousand fect, 
though the ore bodies do not coutinue of workable thickness for any 
great distance. The veins are true fissures, usually one to two feet 
thick, sometimes larger. With few exceptions, they run east and 
west, dipping nt a high angle (50° to 60° 5). The ore is galena, 
assowiated with blende, copper and iron pyrite, and other sulphides, 


e* Trans. Asiat, Soo. of Japan, vol It, part I, p. 87 et seq. 


tt Mines of Japan p, 26, 
Google 


and occurs in irregular lenticular masses in the vein rock. The ore 
bodies ure fifty to four hundred feet in their greatest extent, and 
from two-tenths of a foot to two feet in thickness. The average 
diameter of these lenticular masses is about one hundred and 
fifty feet; and the usual thickness three to six-tenths of a foot. 
If thinner than three-tenths of a foot, they cannot be mined 
with profit; and, in such case, are followed only for the purpose 
of exploration. 

The vein rock is sometimes quartz. but usually a white por- 
phyry, which is often much decomposed. The veins have often 
a symmertically banded structure, with regular seame of ore, pink 
carbonate of manganese, Llende, quartz, etc. Near the su ’ 
the carbonate of manganese is changed into the black oxide. Some. 
times the veins are simple fissures in the country rock, containing 
galena mixed with pyrite and blende, and without gangue. 

The country rock is hard, durk-blue argillite, with beds of sand- 
stone, eto. ‘The strata are sharply folded, the general direction of 
the axes being north and south, or a little to the east of north. 
The dips are steep, 45° to 70° toward the east and west. 

With there stratified rocks nre associated large masses of a 
white porpliyry, similar tothe rock filling some of the veins. These 
apparently occur at intruded masses or dykes, with an east and west 
direction paralled to the strike of the seins, and across that of the 
sedimentary rocks. Ore-bearing fissures nre found in these masses of 
pyrphyry, as well asin the stratified. 

The richness of the ore is not known, as it is bought from the 
mines in the furm of nearly or quite pure galena, which has been 
separated from the gangue and the sulphides by washing: This 
washed ore yields, in the furnace, about sixty per cent of lead. 

The mines employ at present about four hundred persons, includ- 
ing officers and workmen; men, women and children. The men 
earn about eight cents per day, and the women five. 

The product for 1874 was about one huodred and five tons 
(2.000 lb) of lead. This is below the average, which, in past 
years, hus been about one hundred and thirty tons. 

The lead contains 0:075 to 0°1625 per cent of silver, which is 
separated at the Kagoyama smelting works. 

These mines are ndmirably managed, and apparently with great 
economy; but in spite of this the profits are very small; and 
indeed, were it not for the necessity of supplying the Kagoyama 
works with lead, it is probable that the mine would be abandoned. 

Yurap Lead Mines..-Yamakushi kéri, Ibori Province, Yesso. 
In the course of my work for the Geological Survey of Yesso, I 
spent some time xt these old mines, It was intended to make a 
careful survey of the region, but the work was interrupted by cold 
weather, and was not afterwards resumed. 

The lead deposits of Yurap bear a striking resemblance to those 
of Daira. The country rock are dark blue, slaty rocks and quart- 
zites, much folded, and having a general north and south strike. 
The stratified rocks, like those of Duira, are traversed by small veins 
and large dykes of a white porphyry, having an east and west 
direction. The ore-bearing veins are found both in the quartzite 
and in the porphyry, and are filled with the same minerals as at 
Daira—valenn, blende, copper, pink carbonate of manganese, quartz, 
etc. ‘These minerals are here, also, sometimes symmetrically ar- 
rar.ged in seams within the vein. Veins containing only quarts and 
ore, and without gangue reck, complete the resemblance between 
these and the Duira deposits. 

These mines huve been abandoned for anumber of years; aud, 
at the time of my visit, I could find no one who was familiar with 
the old workings. The old stopes which I examined had been 
exhausted, und I snw little orno ore. Others, who visiied these 
mines at an early date, report that they saw ore bodies a few 
inches to a foot thick. 

From the very remurkable similarity between these veins and 
thofe of Daira, it is probable that the Yurap mines could be 
worked, should a necessity here arise fora supply of lead. In view 
however, of the fact that labor is much more expensive in Yesso 
than in Nippon, it ie also probable that the profits would be even 
less than at Duira, though the works should be conducted on the 
most approved methods, 

Other deposits of lead occur in Yersso, but none of importance. 
At one place the deposits closely resemble those of Daira and 
Yurap, but the veins are small and not workable. 

Towada lead mine—Akita ken. This mine was opened some 
years ago by the Mining Office, with the view of obtaining a supply 
of lead for the smelting of the Kosaga silver ore. The explorations 
had, at the time of my visit, revenled no large bodies of ore. 

A few fine specimens of galena, since divided among the museums 
of Tokio, constituted, in fact, the total product of the mine. I 
have lately been fnformed that this mine is now paying expenses. 
Larger bodies of ore, therefore, hnve probably been discovered. 

Lead Mine—Yeichi (?) kéri Shiga ken. The following 
notes concerning this mine are condesed from Mr Gowland’s 
descriptionff. 

The vein islarge and wide, but is chiefiy filled with a blue, shaly 
material, through which the ore occursin thin, straggling seams, and 
in irregular pockets, associated with similar seams of calc-spar. The 
vein hasa steep dip; its course, however, and the direction of the dip 
are not stated. ‘Lhe country rock is « silicious shale, much broken up 
and decomposed near the surface. 

The ore is galenn, associated with iron oxide, magnetic and arsenical 
pyrites, miapickel, and, sometimes, copper pyrites. The ore is poor, 
yieding, in the furnace, but four or five per cent of lead. Small 
quantities of purer gulena ue sometimes found. A sample of ore 
of this description, trom» seam ten inches thick, gave Mr Gowland, 
hy assay, 69 per cent of lead, and 125 oz of silvertotheton. This 
ytelded the Japnnese sunelters but 40 per cent of lead. 

—_—_—_—— TS 


$$ Quoted by Mx, Pluokett, Mines of Japan, p. 25, 
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The mine is worked by levels driven into hill-side, and is drained 


ir the usual manner. The workings are very irregular. Gunpowder | question, said that neither the Government ‘- 
js used only in hard rock. Mr Gowland does not state the yield q } Gove ent nor Count 


=i aac ke Schouvaloff had received anything confirming the report 
of the mine, but it is probably not large. ‘lhe lead produced : op t 
ay eight per cent of ites 96 that diss aide should he vorivied published by the Times of yesterday, that the Russians 
as one of silver rather than of lead. had decided to demobilize their army when Servia and 
(To be Continued.) Montenegro had signed terms of peace with Turkey. 

Belgrade, 28th Feb.—At the sitting of the Servian 
Skaupchtina to-day, the terms of peace as arranged with 
the Porte were sanctioned. 

London, 28th Feb. - The reason assigned for the delay 
in replying to Prince Gortschakoff’s Circular to the Great 
Powers in because they (the Government) are unwilling 
to agree to jvint action or countenance the isolated action 
of Russia iu the Eastern Question. 

London, 2nd March.—The report published by the 
Times respecting the demobilization of the Russian army 
proves to be utterly false; neither was there any Council 
held as was stated. The British ironclad fleet has left 
the Pirseus for Malta. 

London, 3rd March.—The House of Commons, after a 
long debate, have negatived, by 170 against 56 votes, a 
motion to withdraw from the declaration of Paris for the 
abolition of privateering in time of war. 

Lord Hamilton, replying to a series of questions from 
Sir G. Campbell, said the title of Kaiser, as applied to 
her Majesty in India, was Arabic and not German. 

With reference to a new summer residence for the 
Viceroy, he said that it had already been decided to build 
one at Simla. 

Gerald Fitzgerald, he said, has simply chosen to spend 
a year’s leave in the Khedive’s service, in carrying out 
Mr. Goschen’s scheme for the reorganisation of the 
finances of Egypt. 

Mr. Heddert, a Liberal candidate, after a closely 
contested election, has been returned for Oldham. 

In compliance with the request from the Colonies, Sir 
Wm. Jervvis, Governor of the Straits, has been ordered 
to Australia to advise as to the best means of improving 
the defences there. 

The reason assigned for the British fleet quitting the 
Piresus is that the state of politics does not r quire its 
presence in the Hast. 

Constantinople, 8rd March.—The elections commenced 
yesterday ; parliament is convoked for the 12th instant. 

The Cretans refuse to send deputies. 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Bourke, replying to a 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
(Suprtiep To THE “Cuina Mat.” ] 
(Vid Suez.) 


London, 15th March, 1877. 

Russia has put forth fresh proposals for collective ac- 
tion on the part of the Powers, who were represented at 
the recent Conference. | 

Montenegro still persists in the demands she put for- 
ward as a basis of negociations. 

Mr. Macleod has been appointed Acting Governor of 
the Straits Settlements during the absence of Sir W.F.D. 
Jervois in Australia. 

Lonvon, 16th March, 1877. 

The Porte has rejected the conditions of peace laid down 
by Montenegro. : 

General Ignatieff is now in London. 

The appointment of Mr. Macleod to be Acting Gov- 
ernor of the Straits Settlements is contradicted. Lieut.- 
Col. A. E. H. Anson, the present Lieut.-Governor, will 
administer during Sir W. Jervois’ absence. 





ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH MAIL. 
(Strait Times Extra.) 


Berlin, 23rd eb, —The German Parliament was opened 
to-day by the Emperor in person, who, in a speech from 
the throne, said that the concert among the Kuropean 
Powers on the Turkish Question justified a confidence 
that peace would be maintained between the Powers, 
even supposing that the Porte should fail to execute the 
reforms promised, or that the negotiations for peace 
should end in failure. His Majesty said that the in- 
terests of Germany do not prescribe any finite course to 
be followed in the Eastern Question, but that she will 
coutinue her efforts for the maintenance of European 
peace and the protection of the Christians in Turkey. 

London, 24th Feb,—Mr, Hardy has issued the army esti- 
mates for the coming year, giving a total of £14,500,000 
sterling, which shows a decrease of £740,000. 

Constantinople, 25th Febraary.—The peace negotia- 
tions between Servia and Turkey have resulted in a 
favourable issne. 

St. Petersburg, 25th Febraary.—The romours in 
circulation that the crossing of the River Prath by the 
Russian army was imminent, have been denied here. 
The measures which the Russians will eventually adopt 
towards Turkey are dependent on the replies which the 
Powers will send to a circular issued by the Russian 
Government on the 4th of February, and the course that 
events may take at Constantinople. 

Constantinople, 26Lh February —Terms of peace be- 
tween Servia and the Porte have been arranged. 

Constantinople, 26th February.—Tbe Shah of Persia 
has assured the Porte that the massing of his troops on 
the frontier is simply to punish the Turcomans. The 
basis of peace negotiations between Turkey and Servia 
is the status quo ante bellum, and the evacuation of the 
Servian territory by the Turks twelve days after the armis- 
tice ends. No formal treaty has been drawn up; but 
Prince Milan receives a new firman from the Porte. Ne. 
gotiations for peace have been opened between Turkey 
and Montenegro. 

London, 26th February.—Tho decrease in Mr. Hardy's 
army estimates is due to nominal credit being taken for 
the whole payment by the Indian Government for the 
British troops serving in India. 

Constantinople, 27th February.—The armistice be- 
tween Turkey and Montenegro has been prolonged for 
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SotvuTion oF W. S. PAvitt’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


twenty days pending peace negociations. oor ‘ie wos — ee ‘ 
St. Petersburg, 27th Feb.—At a Grand Council which 2.—Kt. to Kt.’s 6th, ch. 2—K. moves. 
was held yesterday, the Czar presiding, and General 3 Kt. mates. 


Ignatieff being present, it is asserted that it was decided — 
to demobilize the Russian Army when Servia and Mon- 


senegro had signed the peace with Turkey, 
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IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarris.—The improvement communicated in our last report has made further 
progress, and in many instances prices show an advance. Yarns: A considerable business has been done in 16/24; 
for 28/32 there is a better demand, while of 38/42 only small lots have been sold. Shirtings: There has 
been a better enquiry, chiefly for 8} ‘Ibs, inferior makes and 9 Ibs, -» While prices are firm. TZ. Cluths and Drills 
are saleable at quotations. Of Velvets fair sales are reported, and Turkey Reds are in moderate demand. White 
Shirtings and Taffachelass are neglected and nominal. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 \bs. 38} yds. 89 in. per pee.... $1 pie . fee White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 884 yde.44in. ,, «. 1.60 to 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. perjpere. ... «. 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbs.4 to 84 Ibe. 883 ,, 389 in. » eo 1.60 to sic Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80 in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib. . ee 0.60 to 0.90 
9 Ibs. 884 ,, 44in. » eo 2.00 to 250] Black Velvets sat coe vee eee 7.86 to 8.25 
T. Cloth 7ibe. 24 ,, 82in, » ee 160 to 1.70] English Drills 16 ibs. 40 yde, 80 i in. sos eee eee 8.70 to 2.90 
“s 6lbs. 24 ,, 82in. ,, « 1.10 to 1.25 | Taffachelass 12 yde, 48 in... 1. oo 1.70 to 2.15 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 2... see cee vee one por picul...$29 75 to 82.50 | No. 88 to 42 4... 2. cee nee oe per picul... $84.00 to 89.00 
No. 28 to 82 ... 1... see eee ove por picul... $30.00 to 84.00 | Reverse Twist ... ... 16-24 ... ar 


Woollens.—There has been rather a better feeling in this market since our last, and a fair business in 
Mousselines de Laine at advanced rates, as well as in Army Cloth and Blankets for Government requirements, — 
has been done. There existed, also, some enquiry for Black and Coloured Orleans, but the present low rate of 
exchange ruling renders prices very unsatisfactory. 


Plain Orleans... ... ° ... 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 550 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinesde Taine ...80 yde. 80in... 0.26 to 0.80 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yds. 8l in. ... 4.25 to 6.25 Multicolored 9 80 yds. 80 in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Shimagoro 4. ase aes 80 yde. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ...48 in. to 52 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... 4... «. 80 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.81 Presidents ... .. ...64in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.66 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yds. 82in. ... 6.75 to 6.00 | Pilots... wus «64 in. to 86 in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—68 yds. 31 in. ...1650 to 17.60 Union . ..54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings,Japun... ... ... 22—30 yds, 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 Ibe... .perlb ... 0.89 to 0.46 


Plain Moueselines de Iaine —380 yds. 80 in. ... 0.174to 0.19 


Sugar.—There has been no special change to note since our last. The estimated stock jis 12,000 bags, 
and in view of the moderate receipts rates keep firm. 


Sugar:—Takao i in bag ose =e eee per picul... $4 423 China No. 4 Kook-fuh ooo = eee )§6= eee POF picul...$6.90 to $6.20 
” in basket eee eee eee ry) eee $4.20 ” No. 5 Kong-fun aoe eoe eee ” +20 $0.40 to $5.90 
Taiwanfoo in BOQ.ce. see: oe a a2 $4.25 9» No.6 H-pok 1... 21. coe eve ” --. $4.70 to $5.20 

do. in basket... aeeP ee! ” ve $4.10 Swatow Brown ... 1... coe cee ove ” eee $3.60 

China No 1 Ping- fal .. nee ” $7. 60 to $7 80 Duaitong rt) er TY eT) ee YY ee YY | ” ee $3.70 

» No. 2 Ching- pak ‘ad ” .. $7.00 to $7.50 Japan Rice dis. “dae” ge “Gaxs See » oe $2.00 to $2.15 

» No.8 Ke-pak 2... oe _ .. $6.40 to $6.80 Kerosene Oil =... see wee cee tet 9 oe $4.40 to $4.50 


Kerosene Oil—We have no chaines in quotations to report, at which also there are but fow transac- 
tions. The American Lloyds arrived from San Francisco yesterday with 8,000 cases. 


EXPORTS. 


Silk,—A fall in the rate of foreign exchange, and telegrams reporting a better feeling at home, induced 
an active demand at the beginning of this fortnight. Prices for all good Hanks advanced at once $30 to $40 ; 
but soon after, upon the reccipt of discouraging advices, receded to the rates quoted helow, which for the present 
are nominal. With the exception of a very few parcels, all the Hanks left are below the standard of good 
medium. Oshius alone still offer fair assortments. ‘They are much pressed on the market at declining prices. 

Since the 9th instant settlements are 325 bales of Hanks, and 175 of Oshiu sorts, Echizen and filatures, 
Shipments are 538 bales, making the total export since Ist July 20,105 bales against 12,037 last year for the cor- 


responding period. 
The stock is estimated at about 1,500 bales. 
At Exchange At Exchange At Exchange At Exchange 
4/1 in London. 5.15 at ‘i m.s.in Lyons. 4/lin London. 5.15 at 6m.s.in Lyons, 
Nanks.—Extra No. 1....... _ — Hamntski No. 1 & 2 noml $470 to 600 17/6 toi8/6 48to 61 
ss Best No.1 &2...$760 to 780 27/4 to 28/ 76 to 78 s No. 3 & 4 ,,...$420 to 460 15/9 to17/2 48to 47 
3 Good No.2 ‘ $720to 750 26/ to27/ 72to 76 | Kakeda—Extra ........... $770 to 800 27/4 to 28/8 76to 80 
i Medium No. 24..8680 to 710 24/7 to 25/8 68to 71 » Best. ..........0....$710 to 730 25/8 to 26/4 Jlto 78 
3 C'mon. No 3...$640 to 660 23/3 to 23/11 64 to 66 »»  MediumtoGood $680 to 700 24/7 to 25/4 68to 70 
5, Inferior No 4&5...$570 to 620 20/11 to 22/7 58to 63 | Echizen .......... ...$420 to 450 15/9 to18/9 48 to 46 
Oshiu—Beat .........00...6.. $680 to 700 24/7 10 25/4 68to 70 | Filature Silks non:inal .. .$800 to 930 28/8 to338/2 80to 93 


Medium to Good ...$550 to 660 20/2 to 23/7 56 to 66 
Tea.—Our season may be considered as closed, and as the few transactions which have taken place since 
the date of last mail issue afford no criterion for mar ket quotations, we therefore withdraw the same for the pre- 
sent, and hope to report on the prospects of the coming crop in our next mail issue, 
The Coulnakyle hag received some 18,000 lbs. from this port, and may be expected to leave Kobe 
about this date. 


” 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—Sterling rates have been very unsteady during the past week but there bas on more 
business doing, especially in Bank Bills. 


* Rates close as follows — On SnaneuaI—Bank sight .. PEYISTEELICOTIT ITI TTT) "8 
STeeLING —Bank 6 munthe’ 7 ao aa 4s. Od. Private 10 days sight Peataten coecee 14 
- Bank Bills on demand.. ... 88. li gd. On New York—Rank Bille on demand........ 96% 
Private 6 wonthe’ eight... . 40. OFd. - 80 daye sight Private............. vee 98 
On Pants—Bank Sight .. suauasin . 4.95 On 8an Francisco—Benk Bills on demand....., 97 
Pe Bank 6 uvoritlia’ tight. . 5.05 3 80 duys sight Private... ....... 984 
Private 6 ms. skits cess "* 6.12% Kimeats ...ccccccsevens PTUTERTICTISIISTINTTELIC TI STITT TTT 413 
On Honexone—Bank sight.. ctveteneevescavens © yA dis, Gold Yen OO UTIRCIOSTMIOELICIITIIETIST RI ETITTITitit iii) 402 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 

















; Tow- Dats 
Date.| Suxre's Nawg. CAPTAIN, Fria & Rig. |g, | WHERE FROM. | Lyrt CaRraGo CoNSIGNEES, 
Port, 
Mar. 27) Hoi Hon He-Chou Chinese frigate} 1600 | Hiogo _ _—— —— 
» 27) Caspar Davies British bq. 830 | Cardiff = Coal M. M. Co. 
» 27| Oceanus Breckwoldt Ger, 3-m. schr.| 830 | Tukao _ Sugar L. Kniffler & Co. 
» 28 Alaska Howard American str, | 4011 | Hongkong — Mails, &c. | P. M.&. 8. Co, 
a American Lloyds | Ames Am. barque 510 | San Francisco {Jan. 12) Kerosene Walsh, Hall & Co. 
- Hiroshima Maru | Burdis Jupanese str. | 1870 | Shanghai & ports|Mar. 22) Muils, &c. | M. B. Co. 
»» +28 Mary Jane Brackmeir British schr. 165 | Kobe Mar, 22 _-— E.C. Kirby & C, 
» 38) Laurel Jolinson Britieh bq. 688 | Sydney, N.S.W. |Feb. 6) Coal E. Abbott 
» 81} Punjanb Black British bq. 882 | London Nov. 22 General L. Kniffler & Co. 
» 81) Menzaleh Pasqualini French: str. 1602 | Hongkong Mar. 23) Mails, &c, M. M. Co. 
DEPART mRES. 
Datz.| Sur's Naw, CaPtalN, Frac & Ria, Say DESTINATION. CaRau. DESPATCHED BY 
Mar, 26, Tartar Keamann German brig | 256 | San Francisco General Grosser & Co. 
» 26 Banner Lennard Am,schooner | 42 | Kurile Islands _ Captain 
» 26) Nagoya Maru Couner Japanese str. | 1914 | Shanghai & ports Maile, &. | M. B. Co. 
» 27| Tibre Le Girard French str. | 1726 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | M. M. Co. 
» 22| Lottie Haskerl Russian sclir, 26 | North Pacific Ballast Captain 
» 89 Roving Sailor Bryant Am, 8-m, schr, 460 | Hakodate Ballast Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 30) Alaska Howard Amerioin str, | 4011 | San Francisco Mails, &0. | P.M, 8.8.Co. - 
» 981) Forget-me-not Dobson British barque| 198 | Amoy Rice Hudeon & Co, 
Vessels in Marbour. 
Name. Captain, | Fraa any Ria. | Tons. From ABRBIVED. CONSIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Duns Steele British steamer | 1290 | H’kong via London) Mar. 22 | A. W. Glennie 
Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japanese steamer| 1870 | Shanghai & ports | Mar. 28 | M. B. Co. 
ilia Harvey British stexmer | 1083 | Hongkong acoese P, & O. Co, 
Malacca Edmond Britivh steamer | 1709 | Hongkong Mar. 21)| P. & 0. Co. 
8ea Guill Symons British tugboat 87 | Nagasaki | eee Lane, Crawford & Oo 
Tanais Reynier French steamer | 1735 |! Hongkong Mar. 16/ M. M, Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
American Lloyds Ames Am, barque 510 | San Francisco Mar. 28 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Caroline Miller Danish schooner 65 | Kurile Islands | ...... Claussen 
Davies British barque 830 | Cardiff Mar. 27| M. M. Co 
Jupiter Johnson Russian schooner} 80)| Kurile Islands | _...... Chinese 
Oceanus Breckwoldt | Ger, 8 m. schr. $30 | Takao Mar. 27 | L. Kniffler & Co 
Takasagu Maru Young Jup. 4-m. bq. 1725 ne eo ° . B. Co. At S’gawa. for 
(London 
PASSENGERS. Henry Lawson, S. W. Broadford, A. H. Weigand, and J. Roderio 


Per Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and way ports.— Paymaster 
Thom » Mies Gordon, Lieutennnt Kreitmann, Asst. Paymaster 
Littlefield, Paymaster Baughman, Mrs. Kani, Miss Plumn, Lieut. 
Chalort, Messrs. Enoye Masuru, L. Fraser, J. P. C. Manford, J. K. 
Morrison, J. M. Kelly, J. T. Wilshire, A. Sutherland, Ullmann, 
Ise, Baehr, Ono, (3. Duplaquet, Pok Sang, Shinagawa, and son, 
oP Aldrich, Mr. and Mrs. Fauconnet, and Mr. and Mrs, Mac- 


Per Steam-ship Tibre, for Hongkong.—Messre. H. Pellegrin, 
Lemoyne and 2 children, F. W. Powell, Dalrymple, and Moy Sam. 

Per Steam-ship Alaska from Hongkong.—For Yokohamn: Mr. 
W. H. Brereton, and 2 daughters. For San Francisco: Dr. and 
Mrs. Spears, Messrs. Lantyinger, F. Kuty, P. Marshall, and 920 
Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Mars from Shanghai.—For Yoko- 
hama : Mr. and Mrs. Lowcock, Mrs. Stephens, Colonel Moggridge, 
R.E., Mr. A. Heard, G.H. Nategh, A. L. Case, U.S N., O. Schinne, 
J. A. Stewart, C. Rickerby, Mrs. Goetege, J.C. Klien, Mr. Bollen- 
hagen, Kunrova, Prince Kuroda, Prince Mayeda, Messrs. Kato, 
Tomikawa, Yamada, Hiroga, ‘suya, Akizuki, Miyoshi, Yamada, 
Iwamura, Sasa, Jjichi, Yoshii, Inukawa, and 1 European, 3 Chinese, 
ay Ae Jupunese in the steerage. For Paris: Captain Fretsky, 

Per Steam-ship Alaska fer San Francisco:—For Liverpool : Col. 
Moggridge, R.E., Mr. and Mrs. J. Robertson and child. For San 
Francisco : Messrs. H. W. Rankin, J. Luyeta, E. C. Hine, .\ug. 
Heard, W,. F. Newberry, Lieut. H, W. Lyon, U.S.N., John Adams, 


Google 


in the steerage. 
Baldwin, J. Robertson Reid, Robert Leitch, Captain Tsetsky. 


From Shanghai for San Francisco: Messrs, 8,8 


Per Steam-ship Menzalceh from Hongkong :—M. Pierret, French 


Consul, and Madame Pierret, Messrs. Millman, and Smith. 





CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya Mar«, for Shanghai and way ports.— 
‘ITOASUTC... see ae sis aes 
gat ace ete at ee ane $88,000 


Per Steam-ship Tibre for Hongkong:— 


Silk for France... wie sei ia .. 122 bales 
England eee eee eee ese eee 118 99 
Total... Sei ... 240 bales 
Waste Silk for Marseilles... ie .- 58 bales 
Cocoons ” sie aca” ch eee, Oo e 
Waste for Hongkon nes ia is, Be ig 
Total... 75 bales 
Treasure for Hongkong... sad oe .« $ 9,500 
France... sak ve mr see 8,800 
London er sa .. 69,900 


Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Marx, from Shanghai and ports.— 
Treasure eee ees eee ese eee ese eee e 2 


9) ece too eee e0e eee eee eee 


ooo yon 4,300 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE SALE 
Bee’s Scale Remover, 


A Cure for incrustation in Steam Boilers. Very 
Liberal Commission. Address with references, 


BEE & CO., STRATFORD, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Yokohama, March 3, 1877. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 
Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERKINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOCKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINs, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND OHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Qins. 





Fresh supplies of the above and numerous other table delicacies, may 


be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 


Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 


Digitized by Cox gle 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CAUTION. 


J, & F, MARTELL’S BRANDY, 


It having come to our knowledge that spurious imitations are 
mported, Consumers should be careful to see that they obtain the 
genuine article with our Brand, which is to be had of all respectable 
Dealers. Agents: Matthew Clark & Sons, 72, Great Tower Street 
London, 





MARTELL & Co. 


March 4, 1876 52 ins 


THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sire SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “ 1 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of a! 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
187i, says— I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth 4 
“fowl and any quantity of peae, and the demand became so grest 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors tlroughont the World 

May 17th, 1873. tf. 


TT 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And where there is no previous know- 
ledge of the business required, is a Le- 
mouade, Ginger Beer, und Soda Water 
Machine, as the public taste is so much 
DR on the increase for Aerated Drinks. 

B The book of 90 pagesyof illustrations 
and infurmation forwarded free. 


BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Enernerns, 23c, Forston St., 
Hoxton, Lonpoy, ENGLAND. 


December 2, 1876. 








B. 18ins. 





THE FOLLOWING 


IS AN 


-4 EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 

“T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
medicine for me, and 1 certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
| sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills, 
I am 78 years old. 

“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 

To the Proprietors of L. 8.” 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 18, 1877, - Bins 





Uridinal | a 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Mar. 81, 1977.) 
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a. Morson & Son, 


MEDALS AWARDED AT THE EXHIBITION OF LONDON, (851, PARIS, 
i855 & 1867, & JUROR (EXHIB. LONDON, 1862.) 


31, 33 & 124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


WORKS — 


Hornsey Road, N.. and Summerfield Works, Homerton, E,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE CHEMICALS AND ALL NEW MEDICINES. 


MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 
MORSON’S 


MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 


MORSON’S 
Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatic Emulsion 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatic Emulsion 
MORSON’S 


Pancreatic Emulsion 


Pepsine Wine 
Pepsine Wine 
Pepsine Wine 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 


MORSONS’ PEPSINE PREPARATIONS. 


PEPSINE.—Among the resulta of the application of science to the 
practice of medicine, none appear to promise more important results 
than Pepsine, the digestive principle of the gastric juice, which ina 

urified state, and mixed with some inert vegetable powder, or dissolved 
n wine, or made into a lozenge forms a valuable medicine. It appears 
that the use of this important agent is greatly increasing as the know- 
ledge of ita effects becomes more widely diffused. A few grains put 
into a wine-glnss with some water forms at once an artificial stomach in 
which food may be digested, in this way the relative values of different 
samples of Pepsine may be determined. Atalecture that was delivered 
a short time ago at the Society of Arta, by Dr. LETHEBY, an experiment 
of this sort was made, in which large quantities of animal fibrine were 
digested in bottles, during the lecture, with Morson’s Pepsine.— 
Extract from the Vorning Herald and Standard Newspapers. 

The rapid popularity Pepsine has acquired among the most emiment 
members of the medical profession throughout the civilised world, as 
almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, is due to the fact that it is the 
nearest possible production of the active principle of the gastric juice 
of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other inventions of a like 
nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious manu- 
factures that have been issued from time to time, but when it was 
know to be the product of of such emiment chemists as Monrsons’, of 
Southampton-row the ccncurrent testimony of almost every physician 
in France and England declared it to be the grandest and most perfect 
ours tes introduced for all diseases of the digestive organs.—Church 

erald, 

It is not too much to say that the introduction of Pepsine into the 
list of modern therapeutic agents by Dr. CoRVIsaRT created a very 
veritable revolution in the pathology of dyspepsia, and diseases of the 
digestive organs. Whereas no complaint was so common as chronic 
indi estion, perhaps the most painful martyrdam to which any one 
can be subjected, this should now be positively unknown, for as the 
disease is due to a lack of gastric juice, a dose of Pepsine, which contains 
the active digestive principle of the digesting juice of the stomach, 
restores the equilibrium, aud effects acure. Fortunately, too, for its 
i doen the preparations of Pepsine, for which we have to thank 

essrs. MORSON & SON, are of the most elegant character, enabling it 
to be administered with the most extreme accuracy, and also in very 
palatable forms.— Freeman's. 

One is apt to look with so much suspicion on all proprietary medicines 
the secret ingredients of which are carefully concealed from the world 
that it was a relief to find there was no secret about Pepsine. This 
comparably new and valuable agent is simply the active principle of the 

tric juice of the stomach, and as nature is above art or science it is 
ardly to be wondered at that it has effected the most wonderful cures 
of what were heretofore supposed to be chronic dyspepsia. The princi- 
ple underlying the administration of Pepsine, is just this. ‘“‘ Where 
the stomatch is not strong enough, strengthen it.” It is, however, of 
the last necessity to see that it is properly made, the best guarantee for 
which is to be found in the presence of the labels issued by Messrs 
Monson & Son, of Southampton-Row, these eminent chemists havin 
achieved a deserved reputation for the manufacture of Pepsine, whic 
has completely overshadowed even the original French makers.— 
Weekly Register. 

When CokvisartT first announced his invention of Pepsine not a few 
of the faculty were inclined to denounce it as one more added to the 
already long list of empirical remedies. But by degrees it made its way 
and when the preparations of this active principle of the gastric juice of 
Messrs Bot bDAULT, of Paris, made under the personal supervision of the 
inventor, were appplemented by the ia daly gee introduced by our own 
eminent chemists, Messrs Morson & Son, of Southampton-row, all our 
leading physicians, one after the other, gave in their adhesion to this 
purely and thoroughly scientific remedy, which seems to have proved a 
complete specific for the most wearing and trying of “the ills that 
flesh is heir to”—chronic dyspepsia. Indeed, without arrogating to 
ourselves any very special medical knowledge, we are able to understand 
why this grand therapeutic remedy, which coutains the active principle 
of the gastric juice, should prove a perfect remedy for all diseases of 
the digestive organs which arise from a failure of the gastric juice.— 
Court Circular. 


SOLE AGENTS: | 
VAN OORDT & CoO., 
YOKOHAMA & HIOGO, JAPAN. 


Se Bember 11, 1875, 


Google 


MORSON’S 
Pancreatized 
Cod Liver Oil 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatized 
Cod Liver Oil 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatized 
Cod Liver Oil 
MORSON’S 
Saccharated 


Wheat Phosphates 
MORSON’S 
Saccharated 
Wheat Phosphates 
MORSON’S 
Saccharated 
Wheat Phosphates 
MORSON’S 


MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 


MORSON’S 
Effervescing 
Citrate of Magnesia 
MORSON’S 
Effervescing 
Citrate of Magnesia 
MORSON’S 
Effervescing 
Citrate of Magnesia 
MORSON’S 
Artificial Essences 
MORSON’S 
Artificial Essences 
MORSON’S 


Artificial Essences 


Creosote 
Creosote 
Creosote 
Gelatine 
Gelatine 
Gelatine 
Chlorodyne 
Chlorodyne 
Chlorodyne 


12ms. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


~ BAPRRBANKS’ 
STANDARD SCALES 


MADE WITH THE 


Latest and Most Valuable Improvements. 





FAIRBANKS. | 


SCALES 


Adapted to the Standard of all Nations, 
Packed ready for Shipping. 





i 





RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair, London, ... ... ... 1851. 
World’s Fair, New York,... ... 1843. 
World’s Fair, Paris, ... ... .. 1867. 
World’s Fair, Vienna,... ... si the 1873. 
World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili), ie. oS 1875. 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia, _... 1876. 


FaIRBANKS & Co. 


New York. 


Fairnsankss & Co. 


London, Eng. 


Fairsanks, Brown & 


Boston, Mass. 
March 17, 1877. 


Co. 


6m 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 
WILDEN WORKS, 
STOURPORT, HNGLAND. 


SHEET IRON, 


BRANDED 
‘* BALDWIN—WILDEN,” AND * SEVERN.” 


TIN PLATES, 


66 iB 
BRANDED PQ WB switpEN,” “UNICORN,” 
““ARLEY @@,” “* STOUR.” 


Stamping Sheets, Button Iron, Sheet Iron, Pickled, Cold Rolled, 
and Close Annealed. 








Export Agents— 
Brooker, Dore & Co., 2, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 
January 13, 1877. 52ins. 


ity Google 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vi SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1848. 
Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, str K and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 
PATTERNS EE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewel ery, &oa. 
Household Fo urniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 








Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-nrms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 


Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 24 per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for a! 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 

any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 

per lb. 

Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO, 
50 To 538, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
March 4, 1876. 52 ins. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purist articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium nor any deleterious drag, therefore the mort delicate can 
take them with perfect confidence. Their beneficial effect is speedy 
and certain. This old unfailing family remedy is daily recommended 
by the most eminent Physicians for the cure of 

COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 

KEATING’S COUGH LONZENGES are pre 
KraTinG, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sol 
in bottles. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


Pepto 4Y VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance 

and tuste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for children. Sold in Vottles by all Chemists. 


CAUTION.—-A®& The public are requested <o 
to observe that all the above preparations bear [-? 
the Trade Mark as herein shown. THOMAS i? 
KEATING, LONDON, EXPORT CHEMIST \*\ # 
AND DRUGGIST. Indents for pure Drug 
and Chemicals carefully executed. 

September 30, 1876. 


red by THomas 
by all Chemists, 





roa MARK. 


26ins. 





OES 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PEN 8S. 





Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 





Januray 1, 1876. 52ins, 


Yapan Weekly Siinl, 


A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 











New Serres. Vou.I. No. 11.] 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the ie er which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /e/fore the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
thename and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


BIRTH. 
At Niigata, on the 29th March, the wife of James Troup, Esq., 
H. B. M. Vice-Consul, of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 


At Christ Church, Yokohama, Japan, April 2nd, 1877, by the 
Rt. Rev. C. M. Williams, D.D. Bishop of Yedo, assisted by the 
Rev. Wm. B. Cooper, B.D., and the Rev W. F. H. Garratt, M.A., 
the Rev. CLement T. BLancuet, B.D., of the American Episcopal 
Mission, T6kié, Japan, late of the Diocese of Illinois, and Miss 
ANNIE VAN Ness, eldest daughter of ELtsworrnH P. MAtrsy, 
Esq., of Albany, New York. 


Notes of the UHeek. 














The past week is singularly barren of any news from the 
South, the increased severity of the censorship of the Native 
Press excluding almost every item of intelligence, with re- 
gard to the progress of the war, from their columns, As we 
remark elsewhere, several issues have appeared with blank 
spaces or dummies, showing where the red pencil of the pre- 
siding Rhadamanthus has struck out discouraging telegrams. 
The news that we published relative to the attack on Fukuo- 
ka was correct. We see that it is now stated that the town 
was retaken by the Imperialists, and the attacking party 
driven out. We have no means of verifying this report. 
Whether Kumamoto has fallen or not remains a mystery. We 
believe the so called telegram from General Tani to be 
altogether a fabrication. It is most amusing to be told now 
that the Government ‘‘ would rather prefer to hear;that Tani 
had sallied out from his post, and left it without defence, 
than otherwise,” and ‘‘that the loyal general might make 
Saigo a present of it, to the public advantage.” This is mak- 
ing the best of it with a vengeance. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment may by and bye, think it rather ,a ‘ public advantage ” 
than otherwise to make Saigo ‘fa present” of Kiushiu. It 
may then possibly occur to one or two of its members that 
the country at large would be si Ot be e" by their 

SSDS 


Jigitized 


YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1877. 


[Pricx $24 per ANNUM. 

withdrawal from an Administration which their presence 
involves in the most serious and compromising charges, 
Until this last idea shall have been received and acted upon, 
we fear that there will be no permanent peace for one of the 
fairest, but one of the most unquiet of the world’s fair lands, 





There was once a man who imagined that he was possessed 
of the genius of a Quintin Matsys, and that it would benefit the 
world at large if he should immediately proceed to the develop- 
ment of his powers. Fired with ambition he at once set about 
the forging of a noble horse-shoe ; not a great work, certainly, 
as we are accustomed to estimate art productions, but it is ever 
the characteristic of self-imagined genius to mistake its puny 
and worthless efforts for world-stirring labours, But alas! 
conceit and enthusiasm are not always the foundation of success, 
und so our poor tinker discovered to his chagrin and disap- 
pointment, for beat the iron how he would, he utterly failed 
to produce anything resembling the object of his ambition. 
Still he would not be altogether foiled. ‘‘If I cannot make a 
horse-shoe,” “he cries, ‘‘I can manage to make a nail,” and 
forthwith sets about his self-imposed task. Again after re- 
peated trials he is compelled to give up the attempt. The nail 
is no easier than the horse-shoe. Still he is determined that 
all the expenditure of time and material shall not be wholly 
barren of result, however poor. Taking the hot iron in the 
pincers, and plunging it in the water trough, he exclaims as he 
sees the clouds of vapour that arise, ‘‘ If I have failed in making 
everything else, at least I have made a jizzle/” 

We dedicate this little tale to the Tokio Times, and feel con- 
vinced that it will see its application without further remark 
on our part, 


The censorship of the Japanese press may for aught we 
know to the contrary, strain at gnats, but it is very certain 
that on a recent occasion it was compelled to ingulp a par- 
ticularly large camel. We can imagine that while smarting 
under the annoyance of having merciless excisions made in 
the columns of their issues of the 4th instant, the editors of 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun and Mainichi Shimbun must have 
chuckled with a bitter pleasure at the frightful revenge they 
were enabled to consummate, by issuing the paper with blank 
spaces where the unfavorable telegrams or obnoxious truths 
had stood. The Akéhono Shimbun of this morning has again 
had most serious blanks left in its columns, while the Kinji 
Hiéron Shimbun, a weekly paper, which was unfortunately 
not reviewed until after its entire issue had been printed, has 
had to suffer the removal by the scissors of a page and a half. 
We should strongly recommend the Government, if it wishes 
to silence speculation as to what is transpiring, to lose no time 
in having a clause added to the press-laws which shall make 
it especially culpable for any newspaper to issue dummy 
columns. The public mind is naturally of an inquisitive 
turn, and it really must not be blamed if from certain auguries 
it draws ominous conclusions. 





It is singular that the censors of the Press, who seem as 
many eyed as Argus, should have allowed the insertion of such 
an article as that which we translate from the columns of the 
Hochi Shimbun, Lf itean knowingly permit the appearance 
of such expression of opinion it surely might afford to bea 
little less severe on reports from the seat of war. Though the 
meaning is slightly ‘“‘ wrapped up’’,it is the simplest reading 
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between the lines. Three of the translations that we give to-} From the Chéya Shimbun. 
day are well worthy of careful perusal and in spite of much| Since the 27th instant several engagements have taken place 


enforced servility of expression, show a straightforwardness of between the insurgents and the besieged troops in Kumamoto 
reasoning not too often found in the native journals. The | castle. On the 28th instant there was a severe fight in which the 


fourth is an optimist view of the state of affairs in the South. insurgents were successful in the morning, but in the afternoon 
the Imperialists repulsed them and came off victorious. 

Yesterday we were ordered always to submit a copy of our news- 
paper tothe Bureau of Police; and as we are not allowed to publish 
obstinacy, rendering it most inconvenient (!) for the Imperialists 
to make a sortie. 

Major Murata has done a great deal of execution with his rifle, 
and General Kirino is said to have been killed by him. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A telegram which arrived from Nagasaki at 2.20 p.m. on the 
30th ultimo, states that on the 26th the second division of the Im- 
perial Army was divided and made a simultaneous attack on the 
rebels at the two positions they occupied at Ogawa and Isagogawa, 
from which places they drove the insurgents. The latter attempt- 
ed to fall back on Hitoyoshi, but were prevented doing so by the 
Imperialists. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A sharp engagement took place in the neighbourhood of Waifu 
and Torinosu on the 30th ultimo. A telegram which arrived at 
Tokié at 7 a.m. on the 3lst ultimo announces that an attack in 
force was made upon the insurgents at Yashiro, when the Imperi- 
alista were completely successful. The rebel Commander Kodama 
was killed, and several pieces of artillery and some small-arms 
were taken by the Imperialists. 

The insurgent army beseiging Kumamoto has been reinforced by 
5,000 men, at the two positions the rebels hold at Tsuboi and 
Sendangatake. 

{There is a rumour that Kumamoto has been taken by the 
rebels, but nothing to this effect as been published as yet by the 
native papers.—Ed. J. M. D. A.] 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

Some reforms are to be made in the government of Kagoshima 
ken. New officials are being appointed, none of whom, however, are 
Satsuma men. 



































We take the following paragraph from the London “ Times ” 
of the 16th February 
JAPAN. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDEST.) 
Paris, February 14. 
A telegram which arrived here last night from Japan announces 
another insurrection of the Sarmerais. This time it is in the turbulent 
Satsuma clan that the rising has occurred. It cannot, however, be re- 
Sa ag serious, for the reason that neither Shimadzu Labouro, nor 
aga, nor Murata (the great Satauma leaders) has taken part ia it. On 
the contrary, they seem to disapprove it altogether. The Government 
can now absolutely rely upon the Army, which has altogether ceased to 
be clannish, which has become purely national, and which has been well 
drilled and instructed by the French Military Mission, 


Surely such errors as these are somewhat inexplicable in 
a journal like the “Times.” As it has evidently derived its 
information from the Japanese Legation in Paris, it would 
not have been very difficult to have made the announcement 
correct and comprehensible. 





We again have the privilege of publishing a letter from 
A.Z. on the Currency question as well as one on the same 
subject from another correspondent. In acknowledgement 
of his communication, we can assure A.Z. that we look upon 
the thorough ventilation of the question as most interesting 
and important, and that we trust he will favour us with his 
views in our next issue in accordance with his kind sug- 
gestion. Next week we shall take occasion to review the 
whole matter. We are sorry to be compelled to admit that 
our correspondent’s complaint of the treatment he received 
last week at our printer’s hands was just. On the part of that 
functionary, and his attendant imp, we offer our profound 


apologies. 





We are glad to see that the appeal from the appointed com- 
mittee for the Shantung Famine Relief Fund has been well 
responded to by this community, as the Honorary Treasurer 
announces the receipt up to date of $2,962.50, and will doubt- 
less receive yet further donations. Foreign residents in 
China are doing their utmost to afford the relief which is so 
urgently needed, and it is comforting to know that the con- 
tributions from this port will not be frittered away in the 
same absurd manner as was the fund subscribed for the suf- 
ferers by the last great fire in Tékié, but that oare and dis- 
crimination will be used in disposing of the charity, so as to 
afford the maximum of relief to the poor starving creatures 
who so sadly need it. 


Wednesday, 4th. 
The effect of the new regulation that all native newspapers are 
to be examined by the police before publication is permitted is 
such, that the Mainichi Shimbun of this morning has been issued 
with a blank space where the leader should have been, and several 
other blank patches which had originally been filled with news from 
the South. All this is ominous! 


There was no regular issue of native newspapers yesterday, but 
we take the following items from an extra issued by the Chéya 
Shimbun. 

On the 3lst ultimo His Majesty the Mikado left Kidto for 
Osaka, where he reviewed the troops of the garrison, and afterwards 
visited the wounded from the seat of war at present in the hospi- 
tal of that city. 

A telegram which left Konoha at 10.30 p.m. on the lst instant 
announces that Kichiji and Kodome have been taken by the 
Imperial forces. 

A telegram which was despatched from Nagasaki at 12.40 p.m. 
on the 2nd instant announces that on the 30th ultimo the town of 
Matsubashi was taken by the Imperialists. 

Lieut.-General Soga left Kobe on the 29th instant for Fukuoka, 

Some fifty officials have been selected from the Naimusho and 
the Okurasho who will shortly be sent to Kagoshima. 


From the Osaka Nippé. 
Saigo is at Kawajiri and is said to be unwell, as he is suffering 
from kakke. 


A fire broke out yesterday morning at Kanda, Tékiéd, at 
two o'clock and destroyed over one thousand houses. No 
loss of life is reported as having occurred, though it is known 
that many serious accidents happened. 





From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Tuesday, 3rd. 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A desperate struggle between the Imperialists and the insurgents 
took place at Uyeki on the 26th instant, but the result was in- 
decisive. 

A special Court has been appointed to try Oyama, the ex-Go- 
vernor of Kagoshima ken, for alleged complicity in the rebellion, 
which will be presided over by Mr. Tamano, a Judge of the second 
class, assisted by Mr. Iwaya, a Judge of the sixth class. The 
Minister of Justice will himself be present during the trial. 





Thursday, 5th. 

News from an undoubted source has been received of an attack 
on Fukuoka on the night of the 28th ulto., or rather at day- 
light on the 29th, which seems to have been a serious affair, 
and likely to create a strong diversion in favour of the insurgents. 
From the few particulars that we have been able to learn, it seems 
that this important town, which, at the commencement of the out- 
break was made the head quarters of the Imperialists, was left by 
them protected by about four hundred policemen only, though it is a 
large place and acastle town. On the nights of the 27th and 28th 
ulto. a large band of samurai, the number of which cannot positively 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The Okurasho have paid over the following sums to the Army 
Department to meet the expenses of the Satsuma expedition :— 
First payment 5,722,200 yen, second 274,300 yen. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

There is a rumour that about two hundred samurai of Fukuoka 
ken (Chikuzen) banded together to raise a disturbance. They suc- 
eveded in interrupting telegraphic communication, but twenty of 
them, however, have already been arrested. 
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until after it has been examined and approved, our time of issue to} Another telegram from Kidto on the same day says that a re- 


our readers will therefore be later than usual. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The insurgents have destroyed the bridge at Shirakawa, and 
have constructed a fortress which they are defending with great 
be stated, consisting principally of Saga and Akizuki men— 
though members of many other clans had joined—managed secretly 
to enter the town. At the same time a steamer succeeded in 
running in under cover of the darkness, and in landing a number 
ofmen. At daylight an attack was made, and after some hard 
fighting the castle was taken by the samurai. It is reported that 
the killed and wounded on both sides amounted to over four 
hundred. Attention had been called to the unprotected state of 
the place, but it was stated that no danger was apprehended, as 
Fukuoka was so far removed from the actual seat of war. 


With regard to the report that a body of women had joined 
Saigo’s army, it is generally believed that a number have gone into 


the field to act as nurses to the sick and wounded. 
The offices of the Gaimusho (Foreign Office) were yesterday re- 


moved to Hamagoten. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The following notification has been issued by the Acting Go- 
vernor of Kumamoto ken. 

“To the Kucho and Kocho. 


It is hereby notified that information must be given of those who 
have relieved the distress of any people who have suffered loss 
through the rebels; those who have deposited money with the 
local authorities for the relief of such sufferers, and those who have 
captured any insurgents or given such information as led to their 
capture, in order that all such may be rewarded. Information must 
also be given of those non-combatants who may have been killed 
or wounded, since the war commenced, either by the rebels or 
unintentionally by the Imperialists, in order that the families of 
the killed and the wounded themselves may be assisted if need be. 
You are therefore to be diligent in finding out the same and re- 
port the result of your enquiries to the branch office of the 
Kencho at Takase. 

(Signed) TsHi1 SHorcutro, 
Gon-ret of Kumamoto ken. 

The rebels have their hospitals at Kawajiri. There are forty- 
two buildings of various sorts used for the purpose, and in the 
larger ones upwards of one hundred and fifty wounded are accom- 
modated, but these hospitals are being gradually removed to Sado- 
wara on account of the continued advance of the Impecrialists. 

About one hundred surgeons belonging to the province of Suwd 
have been sent to the seat of war, and ten thousand coolies have 
been engaged in the same district for Army purposes. 


From the Jfainichi Shimbun. 

Saigo’s wife is a stronger minded woman than is ordinarily met 
with, and any report of failure on the part of the Satsuma samurai 
excites her resentment at the incapacity of her clansmen, and at 
the same time urges her to prompt action. So much so, that she 
has formed a corps of about one hundred Amazons under her own 
command, her daughter undertaking the necessary commissariat 
duties. These women are all dressed in a white uniform and are 
armed with halberds and spears. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The Imperial forces from Yashiro have advanced as far as Ono- 
hara (about 1 ri cast of Udo) where they captured about ten 
batteries without any resistance whatever being offered on the 
part of the enemy. 


_— ee 


Friday, 6th. 
The Mitsu Bishi Company’s steamer Tokio Maru will be des- 
patched for Shanghai on Sunday next, April 8th, at 4 p.m., being 
a day in advance of the time of departure previously advertised. 


On the 4th instant at Yokohama, upon the motion of Mr. Ness, 
before H. S. Wilkinson Esq., Acting Law Secretary of H. B. M. 
Supreme Court for China and Japan, Mr. R. J. Beadon of 
the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law was, upon an order of the 
Chief Judge, admitted to practice in H. B. M. Supreme Court 
for China and Japan. Mr. Beadon is attached to the Kobusho, as 
legal adviser to the Government. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was despatched from Kiéto at 9.30 p.m. on 
the 2nd instant announces that an order has been sent to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial forces and othera, that the 
punishment of the rebels of Satsuma must be the same as that in- 
Hicted on those guilty of insurrection at Saya. Such being the 
case, the Commander-in-Chief bas been invested with the necessary 


authority. 
Google 


port arrived at Kurume on the 3lst ultimo that about two hundred 
of the insurgents were fleeing towards Tashiro, upon which a force 
comprising several companies of troops and some sixty policemen 
were immediately despatched from Kurume, and met with the 
rebels at Otokuma-mura in Chikugo. The Imperialists made an 
immediate attack, and quickly routed the rebel force, capturing 
the insurgent commander and eight of his men, and killing about 
fifty others. The ammunition of the rebels also fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. 

A telegram from Nagasaki on the 4th instant announces that 
the Imperialists have taken possession of Udo and Kushima, and 
are now within three ri of Kawajiri, the headquarters of Saigo. 

Another telegram which was sent from Kidto at 5.25 on the 
23rd instant announces that the insurgents of Kodome made a 
sudden attack on the previous night, but were repulsed by the 
Imperialists. Heavy guns were heard in the neighbourhood of 
Kumamoto. An attack was made on the same day upon the 
insurgents at Tarumi-mura and Heta-mura. 

The insurgents have commenced to make large guns from trees 
cut down in the grounds of temples in the district. 

Another telegram from Kidto at 11 p.m. on the 26th instant 
states that Beppu and Hayami left the rebel forces near Kumamo- 
to and returned to Satsuma for reinforcements, and on the lst and 
2nd instants succeeded in enlisting 1,500 men, who were im- 
mediately sent to the front. 

Two younger brothers of Shimadzu Saburo are about to visit the 
capital. They will embark on board the Daiju Maru, the Teibo 
Kan‘and Héshé Kan having been despatched from Nagasaki as an 
escort. 


From the Alkébono Shimbun. 
Three battalions of newly enlisted men are now being drilled at 
TOkiO, and will shortly be sent to the South. 


Saturday, 7th. 
The cherry blossoms at Uyéno, Tokié, are now budding and, 
together with those at Mukojima, will be in perfection in about 
a week’s time. 


The M. M. Co.’s steamer Tihre, with French mails on board to 
the 23rd February, left Hongkong at noon yesterday, the 6th 
instant. 


The ponies offered for sale at auction by Mr. Cope yesterday 
afternoon were sold as follows :—Sirocco, $19; black Japan griffin, 
$16; bay Japan griffin, $310; Grayling being bought in at $65. 
There was not so much interest evinced in the fate of the China 
griffins, as might have been expected, but on the whole they 
commanded fair prices. The first offered was a strongly built 
bay pony, and this, together with the last on the list, a. thick- 
set iron-grey, was knocked down to Mr. A. Jaffray for $34, the 
grey fetching $40, while a big white pony of the sheep breed was 
bought by Mr. Davis for $28. Nos. 3 and 4 commanded some 
brisk bidding. The spotted pony was evidently a favorite, and 
the purchaser was fortunate in securing him at the low price 
of $112, while Mr. Kirkwood must be congratulated on having 
obtained a valuable addition to his stable in the well shaped 
white pony he secured at the moderate figure of $62. 


The Agent of the (ireat Northern Telegraph Company informs 
us that the Vladivostock cable was repaired on the afternoon of 


us Sth instant, so that the Russian line is now in perfect 
order. 


Rumours of all sorts have been flying about as to the condi- 
tion of the Kumamoto garrison, and no definite news has been 
allowed to appear in the native papers. Now, however, we are 
favoured with the following, published by the Héchi Shimbun 
and purporting to have been received from General Tani, com- 
manding that garrison, but no particulars at all are given as to 
how the despatch was sent, by whom received, nor any reason 
given for the extraordinary delay in its publication. 

‘A telegram from Kidto on the 4th instant announces that the 
following report from Lieut-General Tani, commanding Kuma- 
moto castle, dated the 20th of March, has been received :—So 
far we have been successful. The insurgents only number about 
eight hundred, and for the past day or two we have been en- 
gaging only with artillery, as the insurgents do not come close 
to us but keep at long range distance. The troops of the ga- 
rison are firm, and it is impossible for the rebels to force their 
way into the castle, and fortunately we have plenty provisions. 
We feel that the result of this war depends upon this garrison. 
The rebels seem to be waiting for our provisions to give out, 
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but we look to the Imperial troops to come to our aid. It 
seems that fighting is taking place on the Tawarazaka, for reports 
of heavy guns frequently reach us. If the enemy at Tawara- 
zaka be beaten the insurgents generally will be in a state of 
despair, I therefore hope that three battalions will be sent from 
the coast towards Takahashi with all despatch, as the insurgents 
do not number many in that quarter. I think it would be well 
to send men-of-war to Okunegawa and cut off the transports of 
the insurgents.” 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Mr. Tanaka Sutezd, the editor of the Bummei Shinshi, was, on 
the 5th instant, sentenced to imprisoment for tkree months for 
violating the 12th article of the Press laws, by publishing an 
leader in the twelfth number of that paper on the assassination 
of the Ministers in Turkey. 

The number of the insurgents who have already been killed 
and wounded amounts to upwards of four thousand. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was sent from Kurume at 2.40 p.m. on the 
5th instant, announces that on the morning of the 30th ultimo 
the Imperialists advanced as far as Akeshikama-mura, where 
they encountered an insurgent force and an engagement ensued, 
with the result that by sunset the latter were put to flight. On 
the following day the rebels were pursued into the province of 
Hizen. |The main body of them made ther way to Akidzuki 
leaving about thirty dead behind them, but the samurai of Aki- 
dsuki would not afford them such assistance as they evidently 
expected. Another engagement took place on the 2nd instant 
when the rebels were completely beaten, their leaders Kato and 
Murakami, together with over one hundred and fifty of their body, 
having been taken prisoners. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YoKOHAMA STATION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
25th March, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C.......00.ssssessseseeees «$5,747.89 
Merchandise, &c....... dssvaneokewsmans eens sensueves $ 888.23 
Total......... os000s000$0,030.12 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C.....csccssscsseesseees nee $8,302.96 
Merchandise, &c.......... Viclanauesvueseevaydeevess $ 560.41 
Total.......66 sseeeee $8,863.37 





YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT DURING MARCH 1877. 
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BE. Massalis, M.D. 
Surgeon-in-charge. 





We are extremely sorry to record an accident which befel the 
fine steamer Loudoun Castle yesterday morning. It seems that just 
as she was sei wala to cross the Woosung Bar, a collision took 
place between her an the Macgregor, which was coming down the 
river, which resulted very disastrously for the Lowloun Castle. 
Her rail, davits, steering gear, etc., were all considerably damaged, 
and after the crash she added to her misfortunes by going ashore. 
The Macgregor appears to have escaped comparatively unscathed, 
but the Louloun Caatle was compelled to commence unloading 
without loss of time. It was not long however before she 
was released from her uncomfortable position, and she came up 
the river this morning. The damage she has sustained is estimat- 
ed at some few thousands of tacls, and she will be docked without 
delay. It is a most unfortunate finish to the splendid run she 
made from London, but not yu cerivus as was at first supposed,— 
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EQUO NE CREDITE, TEUCRI. 


HEN either nations or individuals fall out, and 
the quarrel is carried to such lengths that the 
whole land suffers or the entire houshold is rendered 
unhappy by the selfish disputes of the two parties, it 
is time for those whose wellbeing and comfort are at 
stake to interfere, and to endeavour, by such means as 
seem most suitable, to put a stop to the ungenerous 
strife. It seems to us that the disputes concerning 
the Race Course have at last reached a length when 
some action on the part of the community that shall 
put an end to the unseemly struggle for power be- 
tween the rival clubs is warranted. 

Although the Foreign Ministers are not unanimous 
in their conclusions regarding the rights of the com- 
munity to govern the course, and for want of any 
definite settlement of this question, the powers of its 
members are somewhat curtailed, they still retain, 
in addition to the moral support which they can ex- 
ercise, sufficient influence over racing affairs to be able 
practically to control them. It is quite within their 
power to give or withhold their subscriptions, except 
under the conditions that racing shall be open 
to all comers, who must agree to abide by 
rules drawn up by the community or its no- 
minees. The latter should be selected for their 
general ability, and not, as frequently happens, 
because they are personally popular or have pledged 
themselves to carry out a particular policy. If the 
community, therefore, is of opinion that racing mat- 
ters have not been conducted as they should be, 
we maintain that they should exercise their power, 
and resolutely decline to support either faction unless 
satisfied that steps will be taken to place racing mat- 
ters on a permanent footing by the carrying out of 
some amicable arrangement. Unless this be its object 
no club can be said to fairly represent the 
community. What the community demands is an 
association that is willing and able to carry out the 
duties imposed upon it by the substantial support 
Although at present 
each faction has its supporters, there is doubtless a 
large section of the community who are totally un- 
represented, but who at the same time believe that 
they have certain just rights, in defence of which 
they are willing to stand up. They are opposed by 
those who bear them and their views no hostility, but 
who obstinately cling to old customs for old customs’ 
sake. Owing to the want of interest in racing 
matters displayed by a Jarge portion of the public, 
they are not strong enough to enforce their views. It 
cannot be denied that the Y. R. C. have taken ad- 
vantage of these elements of weakness, and acted in 
many ways too despotically. They were entrusted 
with the interests of the residents and it is time 
that they should be called upon to give an account of 
their stewordship. They cannot in the present di- 
vided state of public opinion be regarded as the re- 
presentatives of the community. Their strong preju- 
dices, stubborn adherence to old habits, and the many 
defects in their constitution, renders them unfitted for 
such representation, and it would solve many diffi- 
culties if they would retire in favour of certain nomi- 
nees who should be put forward by the community. 
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We do not claim for the Association any more vir- 
tues than are possessed by the older body. Both 
seem to be cursed with the same evil spirit of obsti- 
nacy, arising in the one from ultra-liberalism and in 
the other from inveterate conservatism. This is the 
spirit so much to be deprecated; the spirit which 
nurtures pitiful jealousies and foolish antipathies, forms 
the greatest hindrance to all improvement, and {alien- 
ates from both parties the sympathies of the bulk of 
the community. It is this spirit which bars all 
possibility of union; an union that all true lovers 
of racing so much desire, and which, if we be not 
greatly mistaken, is the one thing most longed for by 
the majority of the members of both clubs. Is it too 
much to hope that an amalgamation may be brought 
about before the next meeting? If there be yet time, 
the respective committees incur a grave responsibility 
by delaying the calling of general meetings and taking 
the opinion of the members on so desirable an issue. 


We make boldto state that the feelings of the 
greater portion of the members of both clubs have of 
late undergone such a change, that the union could at 
once be accomplished except for the personal opposition 
of one or two, who either lack the inclination or the 
ability to govern themselves, while they desire to 
wield authority over others. Why should the com- 
munity yeld passive obedience to the will of such few? 
It it be really indifferent, let it decline to show any 
partisan spirit by refusing its support to the present 
anomalous state of affairs. Both fabrics must then 
tumble to the ground, and in their place may arise 
one that shall be constructed. of good and sound ma- 
terial, and one in which all who wish to become 
occupants can take up their abode, and live secure 
of harmony and content. The present executives 
of the clubs wield the immediate power; they 
are, or ought to be, in direct contact with the 
public, and in them are centred our hopes and fears 
with respect to our rights as residents. They are 
backed by a very effective opinion, and if they fail 
to bring about an amalgamation of their respective 
parties, not only the members of the two clubs, but 
those of the community to whom racing affords 
interest, have a right to know the reasons of failure, 
and take action accordingly. 

As we have previously remarked, we do not intend 
to imply that the Y. R. A. any more than the Y. R. C. 
have acted in such a manner as to fill all require- 
ments of the community with regard to racing mat- 
ters. That they have in a measure met the views of 
the public is evident from the large number of their 
followers. Is it too much to assume that what is 
wanting in the one club may be found in the other, 
and that thus an union of the two may bring about 
such a state of things as shall be most conducive to 
the contentment of the lovers of sport, and put an end 
once for all to such an unseemly division. That this 
is a consummation most devoutly to be wished no one 
can deny, and we would submit that, without loss ot 
time, delegates from each side be appointed who shall 
calmly discuss all points in dispute, and use their 
earnest endeavours to bring about the amalgamation 
under rules that can, with no loss of dignity, be 
subscribed to by members of both factions, 
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MUNICIPAL. 

HE question of the direction of municipal affairs, 
which has for so many years formed a stock 
piece that could always be brought out before a Yo- 
kohama audience with a very fair certainty of draw- 
ing moderately well, whenever any special matters of 
interest were wanting, has for a long time been 
shelved. It has recently been played as a broad 
farce on the Kobe boards with immense success, and 
owing to the efforts of the principal performer— 
though, like that of some low comedy actors, his 
performance is marked by vulgarity of the worst type 
—the piece seems likely to have a very extended run. 
We had hoped that it would be unnecessary to revive 
the question here, for many a long day. But alas! 
the necessity is forced upon us, and once again 
behold us rummaging amongst old musty and 
dusty documents, perusing addresses and replies, peti- 
tions and conventions, resolutions and dissolutions, in 
order that we may be able to arrive at some conclu- 
sion as to’ whether it is desirable that the office of 
Municipal director, which cost so much labour on the 
part of the Foreign Representatives to set up, and so 
large an expenditure on the part of the Japanese Au- 

thorities to maintain, be continued or abolished. 

In the present case the discussion of the question 
is rendered necessary by a representation that has 
been made by the Japanese Authorities to the Foreign 
Ministers to the effect that, as for some time past 
the state of the roads and drainage, and general con- 
dition of the settlement, has rendered the office of . 
municipal director absolutely unnecessary, it is consi- 
dered advisable to abolish it forthwith, andthe present 
incumbent, Mr. Benson, has been notified that at the ex- 
piration of three months, his services will be dispensed 
with. For the benefit of those of the community who 
were not resident at the time of the appointment. of Mr. 
Benson, it will be necessary to make a short review 
of the circumstances which led to the formation of the 
office, and of the conditions under which the arrange- 
ment was concluded with the Japanese Government. 

On the 15th of July 1867, aletter was addressed to the 
British and other Foreign Representatives in Japan, 
by a Committee of the Landrenters of Yokohama, re- 
questing them to call upon the Japanese Government 
to receive back into their hands the control and ma- 
nagement of the municipal affairs of the settlement, 
and to endeavour to obtain from them guarantees that 
the work should be efficiently done. As Mr. Von 
Brandt, the chairman of the then Municipal Council, 
stated, the condition of affairs in Yokohama was an 
anomalous one. It was found impossible for the Council 
to raise the necessary funds for improving and main- 
taining the roads and drainage of the settlement, sup- 
porting an efficient police force, etc., and the only 
course open to them appeared to be to ask the Japanese 
Government to assume the control. This was according- 
ly done, and after commuuication with a commission 
specially appointed by the Japanese, an arrangement 
was finally concluded, embodying the measure recom- 
mended in a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
land-owners, namely; the resumption by the Japanese 
Authorities of their municipal duties, and the establish- 
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to municipal affairs, with a foreigner at the head of 
it. At first a provisional arrangement was made with 
Mr. Dohman, of H. M. Consular Service, to assume the 
direction of the municipal office, but in a few months 
it was decided that the filling of the appointment 
should be settled by public vote on the part of the 
foreign residents, which ballot resulted in the election 
of the present director, Mr. Benson. 

No one can deny that, looking at the results of the 
system, it has on the whole been fairly satisfactory. 
There have doubtless been causes for complaint, and 
we have all made the most of our opportunities and 
exercised to the full our privilege of grumbling. But 
if the Japanese authorities have at times appeared 
to our views sadly dilatory and _ procrastinating 
in supplying our wants and requirements, it must be 
remembered that most of such delays arose from lack 
of knowledge and inexperience, and it is but just to 
state that as they have grown more accustomed to the 
system and organization, the improvements have been 
more rapidly carried out, and that they have fulfilled 
their engagements satisfactorily and well. We do 
not say that everything has been done that might have 
been done. There are still some ugly holes and corners 
that sorely need looking into ; foul pools of filth and 
mud that are the hot beds of fever ; vacant lots that 
are allowed to become the dust-bins of the settlement, 
the play grounds of mangy curs by day, and the tryst- 
ing places of amatory and kakophonous cats by night. 
But taking one thing with another, we have really lit- 
tle to complain of in the existence of offences against 
healthiness or comfort. It is not surprising however 
that after ten years of experience, the native anthorities 
should deem themselves competent to assume the 
entire control of municipal affairs, and we cannot 
therefore in fairness find fault with them for repre- 
senting that the oftice of Municipal Director should be 
done away with. It is to them a very serious item of 
disbursement, and in the present impoverished state 
of the treasury, aud the pressing need that there is on 
the part of the Government to curtail its expenditure 
wherever it is possible, it is only natural that they 
should wish to dispense with Mr. BENson’s services. 
It must be pointed out that when the arrangement 
was entered into with the Japanese Government, it 
was distinctly understood that it was not necessarily a 
permanent or unalterable oue. On the contrary, as 
was then stated, should “ experience at any future time 
show that its revision is desirable, it will be in the power 
of the Foreign Representatives, or of the Japanese 
Government to call for a reconsideration of the ques- 
tion.” 

What we have now to consider is this: Do we as} 
community wanta foreign municipal director ? It must: 
be conceded that the Japanese Government, though | 
in many ways still ignorant of our requirements, 
is at the present time far more fitted to be entrusted | 
with the responsibility of carrying out operations 
which are demanded to be undertaken for 
health and comfort, then when the oflice was first insti- 
tuted. Substantially, it is in native hands that the 
municipal goverument has actually been for the past, 
ten years. Mr. Benson has been merely the channel of. 
communication, the buffer between the wants and woes 
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of the community and the native authorities. He has 
in many instances been most unjustly blamed for 
apparent neglect of important reforms, and delays 
that have occurred from no apathy on his part, but 
which have been the necessary result of the very 
limited authority allowed him, and the well known 
procrastinating tendencies of the Japanese officials. 
It is almost impossible for outsiders to appreciate the 
many difficulties that surround a position such as 
Mr. Benson occupies, and we think it only fair to give 
him every credit for the manner in which his duties 
have been fulfilled. We must candidly confess 
that if the status of a Municipal Director is to 
be no more than what it is; that his duties are 
simply to look after ground rents, advertise land 
sales ; arrange the beats and be chief superintendent 
of a force of three policemen; if he is to have 
no voice or authority of decision in the most 
trifling matter, however necessary, but is merely 
to be the fetcher and carrier of requests or complaints, 
—-without the least power to grant the one pr redress 
the other,—betiveen the native officials and the com- 
munity, the Japanese Government is quite right in 
arguing that there is either no need at all to employ 
any one in such a position, or that a far inferior man 
engaged at very much less cost will auswer every 
purpose. 

But if the Japanese Government will raise the 
position of Municipal Director to what it ought to be, 
and which an important community like our own de- 
mands, it cannot afford to abolish the office, and will 
certainly save itself much trouble and annoyance, and 
probably considerable expense by permitting the 
duties to be carried on by a foreign official in 
its own-pay. Were the Municipal Director invested 
with those powers which should in all propriety 
be his, his duties would be neither small nor 
unimportant. He should have the control, at 
least to a considerable extent, of the native police; the 
power to make all necessary repairs in roads and 
bridges; the entire scavengering arrangements should 
be under his charge ; in fact, he should be responsible 
for the whole supervision of the settlement, and for 
the expenditure of the funds set apart for these pur- 
poses. With these powers granted, his appointment 
is a most valuable and necessary one, and although we 
can scarcely expect that the cleanliness of that famous 
Dutch village of Brock will ever be ours, or that, 
the time will arrive when chains of gold and jewels of 
price may be left hanging for weeks on our gate posts, 
we might be spared such abuses as the filling up of 
certain compounds with the fever breeding sewage 
of the creek, or such impudent robberies as those of 
which so many were the victims not very many 
months ago. 
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We are informed that a new Chinese Association is in course of 
being formed, to be called the Ningpo Steam Navigation Company. 
It is said that when the business of the S. S. N. was transterred 
to the China Merchants, the compradores in connection with the 


‘old company were informed that they could only be kept on, under 


the new regime, by cach taking shares to the amount of ‘I'ls. 10,000: 
and this the compradores refusing to do, they lave clubbed to- 
gether and are going to run in opposition. We hear that they 
have already purchased the steamers Puo-kony and Piny-on, and 
that they have sent to England for three more. Such, at any rate, 
are the particulars given by those who scem to know.—Shanyhai 
Courier, | 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





ARE REFORMS PROPERLY CARRIED Out ? 
(‘* Nichi Nichi Shimbun” of April 1st, 1877.) 


When one form of Government falls, and another rises in its 
stead, then even though the latter may leave no good measure 
uneffected in its admistration, there will nevertheless be found 
some bigoted individuals who hanker after the past ;—and this 
is but a natural disposition. On this account did king Bu of 
Shi, having, through his followers, overthrown the riotous 
efforts of king Chiu of In, transfer the latter’s people to another 
land. How far more is this likely to happen when old usages 
that have been in vogue for several hundred years back are 
changed, and new laws are enacted to which the people’s eyes 
and ears are not yet accustomed! Looking at the matter in 
this light we find that at the present moment our Government 
has drawn down upon itself the hatred of the lower classes of 
the population, and, even though matters have eventually come 
to such a pass as to to necessitate the employment of well- 
drilled garrison troops and forces of police to chastise the 
people, still the latter are not so very much to blame after all. 
But nevertheless, if it could be shown that any existing means by 
which this might have been avoided were disregarded, and that 
the Government were not indisposed to’ welcome some such 
matter as has actually arisen, then, we cannot refrain from 
expressing to the Government our regret at their action. 


Just consider; if the hatred of the lower classes had arisen 
in consequence merely of the changing of old usages and the 
enactment of new regulations, then should the shizoku of the 
various Han have been the very first to set on foot disturbances. 
And why so? Because, after the fall of the Tokugawa Gevern- 
ment, there have been no persons amongst whom the effect has 
been so terribly apparent as the shizoku. They have been by degrees 
despoiled, just as one might pluck the feathers from achicken’s 
wing, of their incomes which for several hundred years back 
sufficed to provide them, without labour, on their part, with warm 
clothing and plentiful food; their usual military prerogative has 
been ended; and they have been deprived of their special privi- 
leges (as for instance in the case of punishment for offences by 
samurai) of taking rank at the head of the four classes of the 
people and of using their power as they themselves pleased. Of 
late, by wielding the spear and lance, they acquired renown, 
but at the present moment they are accused as a whele of 
holding empty position and eating the bread of idleness. Is not 
this by far the most sweeping of all changes in regard to old 
usages! And yet, with regard to the shizoku, even supposing 
that there exist some among them who feel in their inward 
heart some degree of discontent, we have not as yet seen any 
instances of their having, on that account, stood up against the 
Government. For although there have at different times come 
to pass the disturbances at Saga, Kumamoto, Hagi, and the 
present one of Kagoshima, they have all taken their origin from 
other sources, and it needs no explanation from us to show 
that they did not arise merely from the changes in old usages 
as mentioned above. What, then, was the reason for (their 
remaining quiet)? Was it not in consequences of there being 
many persons who perceived that the state of affairs in the period of 
Meiji had entirely changed from that in existence prior to the period 
of Kei-6 ; that an atmosphere of enlightened views was noiselessly 
and imperceptibly pervading the whole country,—and that it was 
not a time for accomplishing the restoration of the remnant of 
power of the Feudal System? For if not, no matter how in- 
telligent a Ruler, no matter how able a Ministry might have 
been at our head, still had the shizoku twenty or thirty years 
ago, been brought down to their present status, would any of 
them, throughout the whole empire, have been quiet in retire- 
ment in far distant localities? It would merely have come to 
pass that all the land would, in one single morning, have been 
thrown into tumult. In regard, then, to the fact of the shizoku 
of the present day not being thrown into agitation on account of 
the changing of old usages, although this may be owing to the 
power and influence of H. M. the Emperor, is it not brought about 
by the force of events and the turn of circumstances ? 

How, then, comes it to pass that among the exceedingly weak 
and obscure peasantry, there should yet be found men who have 
even taken precedence of the shizoku, in opposing the officials 
within their particular local district, and in eventually causing 
trouble to the well-drilled and exceedingly powerful garrison 
troops and police forces? Why are the peasants alone unable to 
endure change in old usages, and why do they remain unaffected 
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by the force of events or the turn of circumstances? This is a 
point concerning which we are unable to give the public any ex- 
planation. | 

Still, however, if we may be permitted to give outward 
expression to a mere conjecture, we cannot but say a word 
here. According to our own view, the heimin have not felt 
the effect of the changes of Meiji in like manner to the shizoku 
who thereby lost their former status,—but they have, on the 
contrary, recovered thereby a certain proportion of freedom and 
power. What, then, is the cause that leads them at times to 
break out into their desperate riots? There must certainly be 
some source for this. The matter most deserving of attention, 
with regard to them, is simply the fact that the steps concerning 
the revision of the land tax are not properly arranged. It is the 
complete changing of old usages that have been in existence for 
several hundred years back, that is disliked by the ignorant 
classes ; and the officials of the administration should steadily 
keep their attention fixed on the object of following old customs. 
On this account has it been said that ‘‘ He who well effects re- 
‘forms does so by following old precedents.” But nevertheless, 
should circumstances render it an absolute necessity, it would not 
do but that they should be amended. Such is the case with regard 
to matters like the revision of the Land-tax. For, consider a 
moment :—In the time of the feudal system, each of the 300 Han 
possessed its own separate regulations for the payment of taxes, 
some being lighter and some heavier. The fact, therefore, that 
sooner or later these must be revised and arranged under one 
general system, is one that we have never heard denied by intelli- 
gent men. Furthermore, the Tokugawa Government effected the 
direction of administrative matters throughout the whole Empire 
upon its revenue of 8,000,000 koku from its own special estates, 
When the form of Government of Meiji arrived, the feudal regime 
was abolished, and centralization system introduced, and the 
whole of the taxes from the entire country were paid in to the 
Finance Department. Thus, even though the expenses of the Go- 
vernment,—as foreign relations, too, were commenced,—were 
augmented from what they were in the time of the Tokugawa 
rule, still, if, upon a comparison of the revenues of the entire 
country with the expenses, it be desired that a greater or less 
balance on the former side should appear, it is quite according to 
reason that such should be effected. Again, the dues levied in 
the various Han may be better styled heavy than light. On this 
account it is clear that it was necessary to enact one general 
law for payment of dues throughout all the land and to strike 
an even balance between light and heavy. Now if it be desired to 
enact one general law for payment of dues, and to strike an even 
balance between light and heavy, there must be carried out the 
Revision of the Land-tax. And this is an absolute necesssity 
arising from circumstances. The revision of the land-tax is, from 
the very outset, a most urgent matter. But even the rules for 
this must, again, be determined, in regard to the cost of the land 
and the amount of produce, by comparative estimate. If this be 
submitted for the consideration of disputants in general, some of 
them may assert that it is better to follow the old regulations of 
Japan. In our own opinion, however, we fail to see tho evil 
nature of the present existing rules. And why so? Some dis- 
putants may assert, ‘‘ Take the case of a sheep ; now for shearing 
‘*a sheep there are fixed rules and there may be a stated length 
‘* for the wool in a certain period; but it does not matter even if the 
‘‘shearer, without strictly observing the rules, slightly exceed the 
‘* limit of growth of the wool, in the case of a healthy and strong 
‘‘sheep. Nor does this occasion any injury tothe animal. But 
‘‘on the contrary, in the case of a weak and sick one, it is well 
‘* for a shorter quantity of wool than that provided by the rule to 
‘*be cut off. By this means can you tell a skilful shearer. Now, 
‘‘ our agricultural classes are simply like a flock of sheep. If, in 
‘dealing with them, we adoptone ever-fixed rule, and levy taxes 
‘* without regard to whether each year be one of plenty or of scarcity; 
‘*gsuch action would be the same as if a shearer, without regard as 
“‘to the condition of his sheep, were to follow but one single rule asto 
** length of the fleece, which would be the very height of thought- 
‘*lessness. On this account, therefore, it would be as well, in 
‘‘ respect to the laws of taxation in our country, to adhere to the 
‘‘ old usage of fixing the dues, after inspection of the crops accord- 
‘*ing to the plenty or scarcity (of the year).” This line of argu- 
ment certainly possesses some fairness, and yet, should such a 
plan of inspection be adopted, it would give rise to unspeakable 
evils. It is far better, in accordance with the present revised 
regulations, diligently to strive to lighten the taxes, so as not to 
cause pressure upon the powers of the people, and by establishing 
one general rule for the levying of taxes throughout the whole 
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Empire, to strike an equal balance between the heavy and the 
light. 

Such rules of revision as the above being set on foot, we have 
not only failed as yet to perceive any evil effects therefrom, but, 
in those localities where permission was first granted for the 
revision to be carried out,—namely, Yamaguchi and Kokura,—we 
find that the people do not dislike the alteration of old usages 
dating from several hundred years back, and do not regret the 
expenditure of large sums raised from the people, for the measure- 
ment of land, etc.,—and furthermore, that on account of this 
revision they, on the countrary, feel more and more firm con- 
fidence in the Government, and dance and sing for joy. As we 
have relatives living in the localities in question, we are especially 
well acquainted with this state of feeling. If, however, we cast 
a glance at those places in which the plan was more lately put 
into operation, we find they present an appearance of great 
trouble, and worst of all, disturbances such as we have stated 
above are set on foot by the inhabitants, who thereby eventually 
cause trouble to the garrison troops and the police forces. What 
is the reason of this? We will sum up the matter in a single 
word ; it is this,—the measures for carrying into effect the revision 
are not properly arranged. 








THE POSITION OF THE REBELS. 
('* Nichi Nichi Shimbun” April 6th, 1877.) 

Everybody is saying just now ‘‘The Government forces, con- 
‘¢ sisting of several tens of thousands of well armed brave soldiers, 
‘‘have now been fighting day and night for nearly seven weeks, 
‘‘and nevertheless have not yet been able to open communications 
‘‘ with the castle of Kumamoto. Allowing that the position which 
‘‘the rebels occupy is an immenscly strong one, and that they fight 
‘‘with great desperation, we cannot understand how itis that 
‘¢their den has not yet been captured. Is it that the Government 
‘‘forces are not strong enough, or is it that they do not fight 
‘‘ regardless of their lives?” 

But this is a very erroneous view to take. According to the 
statements of one who has lately returned from the seat of war, 
where he has actually scen with his own eyes the positions occupied 
by the rebels and the distribution of their forces, the character of 
the warfare is such that the day on which the castle of Kumamoto 
and the advanced guard of the Imperial army unite, will be the 
day on which the rebels are utterly destroyed. Certainly it is 
not, as the world says, either that the Government forces are not 
strong enough, or that the men do not fight regardless of their 
lives. The reason why the rebel position has not been captured 
with facility is, that it is a case of desperation; the rebels strain 
their efforts to the utmost, and defend the magnificent position 
which they occupy with all their might, knowing that life and 
death hang upon the result. Just consider the tclegrams of the 
last day or two. They tell us that the spirit of the rebels is much 
broken, that both Shinowara and Kirino, whom the old rebel 
Saigé looked upon as his most valuable helpers, have been killed 
in battle, and that the wounded are so numerous that there were 
forty-three hospitals at Kawajiri each containing one hundred and 
fifty patients, that is to say about six thousand wounded men. 
In proportion to the whole number of the rebels, the killed and 
wounded must be very numerous. The rebels always fight at 
close quarters, for they have very little ammunition, and 
charge down sword in hand, so that when they get within 
reach of the fire of the Government forces, they are knocked 
over like so many pawns on a chessboard. And when they re- 
tire, being taken in the rear they are shot down in large num- 
bers. When the Government forces took Tabaruzaka (on the 
22nd) and pursued the flying enemy to Mukaizaka, more than 
three hundred of the rebels were shot down, which gives an 
idea of the number of killed and wounded they must have had. 
According to the news received the day before yesterday a 
new levy of fifteen hundred men has left Kagoshima to fall on 
the rear of the Government forces which are marching to attack 
the rear of the rebels who are befure Kumamoto; but as they 
have no fire-arms, they have to content themselves with swords, 
and it is clear that if a look-out is kept to prevent them from 
coming to close quarters and against night attacks, they can 
be shot down with small arms and cannon, so that they are not 
furmidable enemics. One cannot help believing that before 
these fellows fall on our rear, the Government forces will have 
reached to the castle of Kumamoto and have cetlected a junction 
with the garrison, and that the annihilation of the rebels is 
close at hand. ‘‘So, gentlemen, you need feel no anxiety,” 
he concludes, and his opinion scems a sound one, 
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PROGRESS. 
(‘* Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” March 23rd, 1877.) 

Tok6 said to his sovereign Shiba In ‘‘1 shall not live to see 
the day of the conquest of Go, but when it is conquered, as it 
surely will be, it is destined to cause anxiety to Your Majesty.” 
Shiba In was formerly the Prime Minister of Gen, the Emperor 
of Gi, but he succeeded in dethroning him, and usurped his 
throne. He now wished to overthrow the Empire of Go in order 
that he might become the sole ruler of the whole of China. This 
was the heiyht of his ambition, and to this end did he labour 
with such untlagging energy that he ultimately obtained his wish. 
When he had gained his object, however, imagining that he had 
no further cause for anxiety, he became filled with pride, and 
giving himself up entirely to wordly pleasures, no longer gave 
a thought to the affairs of his Empire or the administration of 
his Government. But he found that anxieties did not cease with 
the attainment of his ambition, for through his neglect, his 
power gradually decayed and faded away, and the words of 
Tok6 were found to be true. 

Now all people are well aware of the way in which the Satsuma 
clan have acted. They rendered excellent service in the restoration 
of His Majesty the Mikado, and have in consequence received 
from him special consideration. But on the other hand, they 
have aways acted in a self-willed manner, adhering to the cus- 
toms of feudal times, and apparently consideting themselves 
independent of the Japanese Government. 


Saigo is the most prominent man in Satsuma. Although aman of 
only ordinary family, owing to his having struggled hard for 
the overthrow of the Shdgunate, and the restoration of the 
Mikado, he was appointed to the Council of State, but dis- 
agreeing in opinion with certain other members of the Cabinet, 
he retired to his home. For a period of four years he has been 
receiving his pension, and has been permitted to retain his rank. 
But he has never been able to control the pride resulting from 
his former success, and has at last risen in rebellion against the 
Imperial Authority. The enormous wickedness of such a crime 
can be forgiven neither by the Gods nor men. One after another 
his plans have failed, and as yet he has gained no advantage, and 
the day of his capture and decapitation by the victorious Im- 
perialists must come before long. 

The restoration of the Emperor to the nation was not merely 
the act of man, it was brought about by the will of heaven. 
This is proved by the fact that no s oner was the Imperial 
banner waved, then the rebels in Oshu and Dewa laid down 
their arms before it. Ten years have elapsed since that event, 
and in that space of time how numerous have been the reforms. 
The abolishment of the //an, the establishment of the Aen, 
the doing away with the wearing of swords, the paying of the 
pensions of the samurai and the nobles, are the most noticeable 
of these changes. ‘To these reforms there has been no forcible 
opposition. It is true that the Kumamoto and Hagi affairs 
occurred last year, but they were of trifling importance. 

It is quite natural that the present Satsuma trouble should 
arise. Satsuma men may be called savages; they know not 
how to progress in civilization. They obstinately cling to old 
customs without observing how times have changed. With 
such a disposition nothing else than revolt on their part could 
be looked for. By the civil war of 1868 the restoration of the 
Emperor was effected, and from the present war cqually bene- 
ficial results will arise. It is probably the will of Heaven that 
this outbreak has occurred, in order that the Satsuma men may 
ruin themselves and that the cause of all distress may be rooted 
out. Many people are in a great state of anxiety at the sacri- 
fice of so many precious lives, and the enormous expenditure 
of money. But such men only see what is before their eyes 
and cannot look forward to results. “To days’ conflict may be 
said to be a conflict that will do away with distress and produce 
general content. Why should we indulge in the least anxiety ? 
All we have to do is to wait and hope that the Impcerialists may 
soon be victorious. 

There are, however, a few words that we are desirous of saying to 
the Government. A Chinese sage says that ‘distress 
from carelessness and From such faults many a 
King has lost the kingdom which it cost him infinity of 
labour to conquer, and innumerable struggles to sustain. 
i Wise Emperors and their ministers are well aware that it is 
more difficult to rule a conquered country than to obtain posses- 
sion of it. They know that all depends on their administration. 
Now since the restoration, various reforms have taken place in 
the Government, laws and institutions of Japan, and a similar 
rapidity of progress has never been paralleled in Europe or America, 
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These few years of our existence will be the flower of our history for 
thousands of years. But after all what do the reforms amount to? 
Our Government is not yet founded on a sound constitution; the 
people are not settled quietly in their respective callings, nor has 
the true light of liberty shone upon the nation at large. In short 





homes and come tothe capital. From this we can see the evils 
of centralization, and we must arrest the progress of the evil 
before it gets too yreat to be handled. 

There are many at present concerned in 
question. 


discussing this 
Some say that the power of the Government must 


the spirit of the progress has not yet reached the minds of the; be divided; others that the taxation must be decreased, 


people, while the love of old institutions still clings to them. 
Under such circumstances the demand that our influence should 
be extended amongst foreign powers, and that we should become 
possessed of equal rights with them is absurd. What is most 
required at the moment is that the people should be weaned 
from their ideas of old customs, and that the door of civilization 
should be opened to them. 


for years past been longing to see the (overnment take the necessary 
steps, and its only reason for not acting in accordance with such 
wishes must have been lack of opportunity. The Satsuma outbreak 
has taken place and the Government has sent an enormous force 
to put it down. From the day that the Imperial forces subdue 
the insurgents we shall have no longer any independent clan 
like Satsuma. When this is effected the minds of the people 
will become changed, and all the good sought by the restoration 
will have been accomplished. When a general change of such a 
nature is taking place, it may surely be said that the time for 
the institution of a representative assembly has arrived. We 
trust therefore that the subjugation and punishment of Satsuma 
may soon take place. We can then extend our inflnence to 
foreign countries and be able to possess equal rights with them, 
for the foundation of an eternal peace will be laid, and the 
slavish customs of the past will become extinct. When this time 
arrives, TOko, could he speak would say ‘‘I did not think so 
wise an Emperor existed in an Eastern Island—empire. He 
eclipses the deeds of my former ruler, Shiba In, and makes hiu 
unworthy of mention.” 


Imitations of foreign laws and educatiou, and the diffusion of 
the religions of other countries may be matters of great import- 
ance, but there is something of still higher importance, and that 
is,—the institution of a representative assembly. Our writers have 
CENTRALIZATION. 
(‘6 Héchi Shimbun,” March 29th 1877.) 

No one likes to leave his home and to settle in some distant 
place. Yet there are at present in the capital many men who 
have settled there from various parts of the country ; some of 
them pursuing their studies, some filling government appoint- 
ments, while others are engaged in mercantile pursuits. In 
this way the country has to suffer from a dearth of wealth and 
talent. Yet those in the capital seem not to think of these 
matters. What can be the the reason ? 

The Tokugawa Government had become corrupt, and was 
finally overthrown and the Imperial dynasty was restored to 
full powers. Although there were some three hundred feudal 
lords in the country who carried on the affairs of their own 
provinces independently of the Government, by the abolishment 
of the Han the entire power was concentrated in the Throne. 
This was indeed a wonderful reform. This centralization of 
power is indispensable in tranquilizing and putting in order 
the affairs of a country that is in a state of confusion, but 
it must be regarded as only a temporary thing, and were 
such a mode of administration continued for any length 
of time much misery and distress must result to the 
country and people. The centralization was therefore neces- 
sary at the time of the Restoration, but ten years have passed 
since then and it is now become the root of what may be a great 
evil. All our power is centralized in the capital. The officials 
of the Fu and Ken, although they may be possessed with the 
spirit of wisdom, are debarred from using it, and are entirely 
prevented from putting any ideas they may have into force. 
The provincial affairs cannot therefore be discharged with the 
necessary despatch, and thus the local authorities are made to 
appear as though incapable of fulfilling the «duties assiyned 
to them. The whole of the money of the country finds its way 
to the capital. and thus the merchants in all other parts are 
suffering from want of funds, while the farmers sce their taxes 
spent clsewhere (than in their vicinity). There is neither wealth 
nor power in any part of the land but in the capital. It may 
be that there is many a man who possesses ample talent to do 
something fur the benctit of himself or his country, but there 
is either no opening for him, or he has not the necessary means 
to carry out his ideas. There is therefore nothing fer him 2 
do but to remain a prey to anxiety, with an empty purse. 


or that a National Assembly must be instituted. And such 
are continually petitioning the Government or the officials 
to make such reforms. They possess no spirit of self-reliance 3 
they remain in the capital making a noise about the necessary 
reforms. They think that all is to be done by officials alone, 
and rely upon the Government for everything. 

Now although the Government is a good one, yet its duties 
are so numerous and diversified that it cannot perform them 
without the aid of the people, who must take these various 
questions (of reform) into their own hands, and criticize the 
Government whenever it commits a wrong. This is the only 
way to open a road to civilization. 

The Magna Charta, which the English people think so pre. 
cious that they call it their castle, was not granted by the 
King to the people. No! It was the people who forced the 
King to concede it, and this is only one of many like examples, 
Thus the Restoration was not brought about by petitioning the 
Government or the Tokugawa officials. It was effected by the 
action of patriotic men who zealously fought for it at the risk 
of their own lives and the lives of their families. It is not by 
entreaties that such (concessions) can be obtained from the Go- 
vernment, it is by the zeal and labour of the people. The learned 
and the wealthy should therefore unite their efforts in one com- 
mon cause, and labour hard at their respective homes instead of 
crowding to the capital. Let them open representative assemblies, 
promote the well-being of the people, and develope their trade 
and manufactures. Let them institute schools, and establish 
newspapers for the public benefit. By thus acting the evils 
of centralization will be done away with, and those who came 
to the capital to seek their fortunes will gradually commence 
to return to their homes. It is evidently useless for us to 
think that anything can be accomplished by depending upon 
the Government. If we want to do away with the evils of 
centralization, it must be done by ourselves, and by ourselves 
alone. 





ON MODES OF FISHING IN JAPAN. 
By Gro. ELtiiot Grecory, Esq. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 
28th March. 1877. 


A thorough consideration of the subject of the fisheries 
of this country, even in its more important bearings alone 
would, of course, assume fur larger proportions than it 
would be possible to bring before the notice of the Socie- 
ty in the form of a paper. I shall, therefore, only lay 
before you brief descriptions of such of the principal 
modes of taking fish ns will serve for types of the rest, 
and give a general idea of this industry in Japan, em- 
ploying as it does an army of fishers aud supplying to the 
nation the article of food second only in importance. 

Many of the implements used in fishing in fresh water 
differing materially from those with which fish are taken 
in the sea, I shall group each separately under the heads 
A. and Bb. 

Full particulars of fisheries in rivers, lakes and pre- 
serves will be seen in the Table appended to this paper. 

I have chosen for description five of the different kinds 
of tackle used in fresh water angling as those shewing 
the principal variations of form and use. The first of 
these, the hoi-tsuri-zaco, (see table A.I.) is a rod of bam- 
boo divided into five pieces or joints which fit one into an- 
other. ‘The socket ends of these are bound with silk to pre- 
vent splitting,and both ends are lacquered. Of the joints the 
first is about five feet long and one to one-and-a-half inch 
in diameter ; the third about four feet, and the fourth and 
fifth each about three feet six inches, all diminishing pro- 
portionately in diameter and making a total length of 
about twenty-one feet. When the rod is not in use three 
of the joints are contained in the other two. 

The line is made of silk, dyed a dark red brown, with 
adye called kaki shibu, from kaki, the persimmon, and 
shibu, the sap or juice of trees ov fruits—aud is passed 
through a horse-hair loop at the tip of the rod and 


This is the reason that induces so many to leave their beloved| attached about five feet further down, The float is large 
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and round, and above it are placed ten or fifteen pieces of 


wood which may be slid along the line and serve to keep 
it from sinking. The hook is attached to the line by 
aboot one foot of horse hair. 

The rod being too heavy to be held by hand is support- 
ed upon a forked stick driven into the ground. The fish 
is played and landed with a net. 

If the koi zao should appear of unwieldy length, as a 
set off we have the haze zao (see table A. IV) a rod, 
likewise of bamboo, of a total length of about three feet 
six inches only. It is divided into three pieces fitting one 
into the other, of which the first is about ten inches Jong 
and three-quater of an inch in diameter at the thicker end ; 
the second abont sixteen inches in length and much thin- 
ner, and the third a mere twig. ‘The line is attached to 
the rod either by « cogged brass reel set into the first 
joint or by a cleat fixed on to the outside, runs up the 
centre and issues at the tip through a metal ferrule. 

The hook is attached to the line by ‘a gut about three 
feet long and is sunk by a small spherical leaden sink. 
No float is used. 

The ka bari (table A. X) is a simple bamboo rod. The 
line is used with a float but without any sink and the 
bait, as its name ka implies, is an artificial fly. 

The next, nagashi bari (table A. XI), is a piece of 
common string about four feet in length, furnished at one 
end with a small, barbless brass hook and attached by 
the other to a very pliant bamboo switch, which is 
stuck into the mud at the bottom of a stream near the 
bank. ‘The bait is a small live fish into which the hook 
is inserted near the tail in such a manner that the point 
shall protrude from the back and be fully exposed. The 
bait is thus at liberty to swim about until taken. Were 
the rod or switch not very pliant, the fish when caught 
would break the line in its endeavours to escape. 

The last which it will be necessary to describe is the 
dzudzugo (Table A. IX.), a rod and line used without 
float, sink or hook. The bait consisting of a large bunch 
of worms attached to the end of the line is allowed to 
sink until the fish (eels) have fastened themselves to it; 
these are then drawn gently to the surface of the water 
and landed with a net. 

The te dzurt, or hand line (Table B.), is the same as 
those of Europe, except that it is always used from boats. 
When more than one are put out from the same boat, small 
pieces of whale bone bent at right angles about 3 in. from 
the tip, and bearing tiny brass bells are stuck into the 
gunwale of the boat, the line is passed over these in 
notches and the bells ring when the fish bite. 

The nawa, or simple line (Table C.), is a hempen line 
varying in length up to about 1,000 feet. At distances of 
six feet along its whole length are attached other lines 
about three feet long furnished with hooks. 

We now come to nets, descriptions of six of which will, 
I think, cover all the different kinds that have yet come 
under my observation. That which is most commonly to 
be seen is the uchi or to amt, or casting net (Table D. 
1). It isacireular piece of silk net-work, varying in 
diameter, around the circumference are attached pieces of 
lead to cause it to spread out flat when cast and to sink 
rapidly. From its centre springs a thin cord by which it 
is withdrawn from the water. The manner of casting 
this net is as follows :—The line being fastered round the 
- left wrist of the fisherman by a noose at its end, is with a 
part of the net, as it hangs from its centre, laid in folds 
across the open left hand; upon these folds the re- 
Meining portion to within about three feet of the leads 
is hung in loops and the whole then grasped loosely. A 
part of the edge of the net is then opened out and hung 
behind over the left elbow and being continued forward 
under the arm, is taken in the right hand. What still 
remains is divided as it hangs from the left hand into five 
equal folds, four of which are held, one between each of 
the fingers of the right hand. The fisherman now turns 
his back in the direction in which he wishes to cast the 
net ; throws it away over his right shoulder, at the same 
time turning himself half round and allowing the folds to 
escape freely from his left hand. The net fails flat upon 
the water, and sinking rapidly encloses auy fish which 
may happen to be beneath it. It is then carefully drawn 
towards the fisherman until the further part of the cir- 
cumference lias met the nearer part and the fish are 
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entangled in the meshes when it is raised. Ground bait of 
balls of boiled wheat is used with this net. 

The next is the yotsu de ami (Table D. II). This net 
is square, and is stretched by its four corners from the 
ends of two light poles bent in the form of a bow crossed 
at right angles, and fastened together at their centres ; 
this cross of four arms or yotsu te is then attached by its 
centre to the end of another and stouter pole, which is 
itself again balanced upon a short upright post fixed 
either upon the side of a boat or driven into the 
ground. The net is lowered into the water, and after 
having remained a short time beneath the surface is quick- 
ly raised ; if a large net, by means of pulleys attached to 
the inner end of the balancing pole; if a small one, by 
hand, and whatever fish may have been passing over it 
are taken. When used at night bamboo torches are burnt 
to allure the fish. 

The sake ami (Table D. III) is a strip of netting of 
which the length and breadth vary according to the water 
in which it is used. One side of this strip is furnished, 
at distances of about two inches along its entite length, 
with small pieces of wood sufficient together to sustain its 
weight in the water. The opposite side is in like manner 
furnished with small earthenware sinks which cause the 
whole net and floats to descend to the bottom, when it re- 
mains in an upright position. It is then stretched from 
the opposite banks of a river, when the fish swimming up 
or down run their heads into its meshes, and passing be- 
yond the gills or pectoral fins can neither advance or re- 
cede, 

The sukust ami (Table D. IV) is formed thus: Two 
bamboos about ten feet in length being crossed and fastened 
within a few inches of their butts so as to form the letter 
V, a silken net of corresponding form and of which the 
sides are respectively about six feet and three feet in 
length is spread between them, and attached to them by 
means of loops slipped over their tips and slid along. The 
dip of the net in this centre is about two feet. 

This net is used either from boats or by a man wading; 
it is plunged into the water and taken out again with a 
scooping action, whence its name sukut. 

We next come to the oshi ami (Table D. VII), in form 
a cylinder of netting about ten feet high by about the 
same in circumference. Within it are placed three bam- 
boos suited in length tothe depth of the water ; the upper 
ends of these are bound together and their lower ends are 
made fast to the inside of the base of the net at three 
equi-distant points. The upper end of the net is drawn 
loosely together in folds around the bamboos, immediately 
below where they cross each other, and its base is extended 
in the form of a triangle so that the whole becomes a hol- 
low pyramid of net. When the rising of air bubbles to 
the surface of the water shews that fish are moving among 
the weeds at the bottom, the fishermen place the net over 
the spot and pushing it gently down enclose them ; the 
folds at the top aire then loosened so as to allow the fish in 
their struggles to escape to draw the net down and en- 
tangle themselves in its meshes, which being done, the 
bamboos are closed and the whole withdrawn. 

The masu ami (Table D. VIII.) is a net in the form of a 
bag about sixteen feet in circumference by about twenty- 
five feet in depth. Almost one half of the circumference 
is floated by means of pieces of wood, and the remainder 
is caused to sink by weights. To each side of the mouth 
of the net is attached a thin bamboo by which it is drag- 
ged by fishermen in two boats, which are rowed up the 
the stream parallel with each other and stern first. This 
net is used in very shallow streams and the fish are taken 
as they go down to the sea. 

We now come to Weirs (Table F.), called by the Japan- 
ese yana, of these there are two kinds, tle one solid and 
the other formed of netting. The former, or yana proper, is 
thus constructed : In the centre of a river is built a wall 
from twelve feet to fifteen feet broad, and from each of the 
ends of this wall to the two opposite banks a close bamboo 
fence is erected. From the lower side of the wall, about 
two feet beneath the top, a bamboo platforin about twenty- 
four feet in length extends down the stream. The water 
rises at the wall and rushes over with great rapidity. Fish 
going down to the sen are stopped hy the fence, and get- 
ting into the steam in the centre are carried over the wall 
aud left dry upon the platform, from which they are 
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quickly removed by persons who watch from a hut on the 
bank. 

The latter yana ami (Table F. II) are nets which are 
substituted for the wall and platform ; of these there are 
two kinds. They are stretched across the stream at places 
where it is very narrow. The fish going down the river, 
are of course stopped, and with one kind are caught as 
they hover around, in @ net much the same as the yotsu 
de ami; whilst with the other kind they are allowed to 
fix themselves in the meshes of the net itself, as in the 
jake ami, and are taken by men who dive for them. 
These thrust a piece of bamboo thvough the eyes to render 
their removal more easy. 

The traps or baskeis in use among the Japanese fishers 
are many and ingenious ; the following are some of the 
principal ones. 

The yeri (Table E.) is a kind of maze constructed of 
bamboo poles driven into the ground at the bottom of 
lakes and preserves. The fish enter, pass on, and finally 
losing themselves, find escape impossible. They thus 
remain swimming around in the smaller compartments 
until they are removed with hand nets. 

The tsuke shiba (Table G. VI.) is a trap formed of 
seven or eight poles driven into tue bottom in a circle ; 
the interior is filled up with branches ; the fish enter 
these and are removed with them. 

Taka tsutsu (Table G. VII.) is an eel-trap consisting 
of three pieces of bamboo about 2 in. in diameter and from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. long. The joints having been cut out so as 
to allow a free passage from end to end, the tubes are 
laid lengthwise, two side by side and the third upon 
them bound together and suspended in the water by a 
cord. ‘The fish take shelter in them and are withdrawn 
quietly before they are able to escape. 

The foi do (Table G. II.) is an oval bamboo cage or 
basket. At one end is a semi-circular opening by which 
the fish enter; it is furnished with a row of bamboo 
spikes bound together with thread and directed inwards ; 
the points of them fall to the bottom of the cage, allowirg 
the fish to lift them readily from without but rev dering 
escape from within impossible. The bait composed 
of small balls is deposited upon mud at the bottom 
of the trap, and is thus prevented from being washed 
away by the stream. 

The namadzu do (Table G. IV) is a slightly conical 
bamboo basket about ten feet in length by two feet in 
diameter at its larger end. It is covered with coarse 
mats made of rice straw, and being loosely fiited with 
dried branches and twigs, is sunk to the bottom of the 
water during the winter months, when the fish take refuge 
in it. 

Two kinds of spears have come under my notice. One, 
the yasu (Table K.), is a fork, the prongs of which are 
six in number, barbed at the points on one side, about six 
inches in length and two inches apart. It is fixed to a 
bamboo pole, the length of which varies according as it is 
used from a boat or by a man wading. It is thrust rapid- 
ly to the bottom until it transfixes a fish. With it are 
taken flat-fish at the mouths of rivers. 

The other, the unagi kaki (Table J .), is used for 
taking eels and is thus formed: To the end ofa pole is 
fixed a piece of iron, like the baft of a harpoon, about 
eighteen inches long ; this is tipped with steel flatened 
and sharpened; its end is bent back and brought forward 
again so as to forma hook at right angles to the shaft ; 
this hook is about eleven anda half inches long by one inch 
in breath, and into the inner side of its bend are welded 
one or two sharp spikes of the same length. This spear 
is used either from a boat or by ® man wading ; when 
the former, the gunwale of the boat forms a fulcrum, and 
when the latter, the fisherman’s foot serves this purpose. 
The hook is planged into the mud at the bottom of the 
water, carried a short distance forward and raised. If it 
meets with an eel, the fish is immediately transfixed on 
one of the spikes and shaken off into the boat before it has 
time to wriggle itself free. 

Besides these there are dredges for taking shell-fish. 
These I shall not describe here as they are especially in 
use in salt water, and will therefore more properly be class- 
ed among the implements used in sea fishing. 

There is still another way of taking fish, viz; U tsukau 
or fishing with the cormorant ; this I have not yet had an 
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opportunity of witnessing myself, but I am able to lay 
before you a translation which [ made some years ago 
from a German translation of a Japanese account handed 
to me by Mr. Machida. 



























































CatcHina Fish WITH CORMORANTS. 


On the island of Susashima, situated in Owara, to the 
south of Morasaki, are numerous inlets and small rivers 
which, during the winter, abound with different kinds of 
small fish. ‘These places are frequented by cormorants 
which prey upon the fish. From ancient times people have 
lived on the island and made it their business to catch 
these birds. ‘This they do by placing wooden images of 
the birds in spots frequented by them and covering the 
surrounding branches and twigs with bird-lime, on set- 
tling upon which they stick fast. After having in this 
manner caught one cormorant, they place it among the 
bushes, instead of the image, and thus catch more. The 
birds thus caught are conveyed to Owari. 


UsE OF THE CORMORANT. 


The birds thus caught are sold to people employed in 
fishing with cormorants. Large, young birds are the most 
valuable, as old ones fish slowly, are quickly fatigued and 
goon become ill and useless. For ten days after their 
purchase they are kept in such a manner as to make them 
as quickly as possible accustomed to people. Near the 
Nagara river are seven houses, the occupants of which are 
employed in fishing with cormorants. In each of these 
houses are kept, on an average, sixteen birds. From the 
lst of the 4th month until the end of the 8th month fish- 
ing in the river Nagara is carried on every night. The 
fishermen go out in long boats which at their house are 
furnished with fire baskets. The fish having been attract- 
ed by the light from the fires in these, the birds are sent 
into the water. 

The cormorant, after having caught a fish, is drawn 
into the boat, and, the fish being taken from it, it is sent 
into the water again. Large ai fish weigh as much as 
three quarter of a pound and the cormorant often swallows 
five or six fish of this weight. Thus in an hour’s time 
one boat often takes two hundred fish. Very much, how- 
ever, depends upon the skill of the fisherman, the tying 
up of the necks and bodies of the birds so that they be 
neither too tight nor too loose, and upon the care taken in 
giving the birds the proper quantity of food. 


TRAINING THE CORMORANTS. 


From the commencement of the 9th month (Oct. 3rd) 
until the commencement of the 4th month (May 7th) of 
the following years the birds are fattened. As above- 
mentioned the houses in which cormorants are kept amount 
to seven, possessing a total of about one hundred and twelve 
birds. ‘Chese are trained in the following manner. All 
the one hundred and twelve birds are sent off together on 
the river Nagara; the fishermen encouraging them to 
fish by uttering cries of Aika! Aika! The birds dive 
and catch and eat fish of all sizes, (at this time their neck 
and bodies are not tied up), after having eaten enough they 
are driven together by help of the boats, none ever escaping. 
Each of the owners then picks out his own birds from the 
flock, recognizing them by their heads, and takes them 
‘nto his boat. Should it happen that a bird strays, the 
fisherman recalls it by crying 40, o, ko! at the same 
time holding up a fish which he gives to it on its return. 
The birds are fed but once a day and in the manver just 
described. Trained birds have a cord tied round their 
necks to prevent them from swallowing the fish entirely, 
but they are able to swallaw small fish notwishstanding. It 
is not necessary, if they have been out some time, to give 
them any other food. In the night after having finished 
fishing in the river, should any of the birds evidently still 
be hungry they are fed with fish. After this all the birds 
are taken to their quarters, when it is necessary, however, 
to tie a piece of cord (made of straw) round their necks 
to prevent them from vomiting the fish they have taken 
for food. Every day at about 10 o’clock the birds are 
placed four together in baskets and con veyed to the river 
to driuk. 

In summer to protect the birds from the mosquitoes, 
which otherwise trouble them very much, their quarters 
are surrounded with mosquito nets. 
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MANNER OF PREPARING THE AI FisH, CAUGHT AT 
MINo ON THE RIVER NaGARA, WITH KASU OR 
RicE FROM WHICH SAKE OR WINE HAs 
BEEN EXTRACTED. 


The Ai fish taken at Mino on the Nagara is an article 
everywhere greatly esteemed. ‘Those taken in August 
and September are especially palateable. ‘The fish caught 
as described above are sorted according to their size, 
those being considered the best which are from 6 in. to 
7 in, long and are very fleshy. After having been sorted 
they are salted by sprinkling over them good salt. To 
ten of the larger fish six or seven handfuls of the salt are 
used; they remain thus for about thirty days during 
which time, however, the salt is changed. The fish are 
then laid in fresh water which has been filtered through 
thin silk, and are allowed to remain there for about 
ten hours, after which they are removed, slightly dried 
and placed between rice from which saké has been ex- 
pressed. 

To the above must be added the following manner of 
preparing the pressed rice: This residuum must be cleansed 
from all impurities, slightly wetted with muri, or sweet 
rice wine, and well kneaded. This preparation is called saké 
kasu. On the bottom of a wooden pail in put a layer 
of sasu about 1 in. in depth, this covered with a sheet of 
paper on which is put another layer of sasu about 3 to 
4,in. deep. On these two layers is placed a third of salt- 
ed fish and upon that again another layer of sasu. Twelve 
of such layers may be continually placed ina pail. The 
pail is made of a light soft wood called Suwura woud, its 
sides are 4 in. in thickness, its diameter is about 1 ft. 5 
in. and its height the same. The lid is made of the 
same wood and fits exactly. 

There is a second mode in which instead of the resi- 
duum, pressed rice and sweet saké are used. The fish are 
prepared in the same manner as in the former. This rice 
and sweet saké are called £ojz and are prepared as fol- 
lows: Good, white rice is washed in clean water and 
then put into a square box, the bottom of which is made 
of thin sticks of bamboo. Several of these boxes are 
placed one open another and the whole put on a pot. of 
boiling water, by which means the contents are cooked 
by steam. After this the rice is allowed to cool and set 
to ferment, during which process a kind of white mould 
forms. Two or three days afterwards the rice is dried in 
the open air, mixed with an equal quantity of sweet rice 
wine, or mirin, and well kneaded, when it is fit for use. 
It is employed in the same manner as the hasu ubove 
described. 


(For Tables see p. 265.) 





ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


A General Meeting was held in the Society’s room, Kai Sei 
Gakko, on the 28th instant, Sir Harry S. Parkes, the President 
of the Society, in the chair. 

The, minutes of the last meeting having been read and 
approved, the Secretary announced that at last Council Meet- 
ing the following gentlemen were duly elected members of the 
Society :—Rev. H. Maundrell of Nagasaki, Rev. C. S. Ebey of 
Tokid, Dr. Jolin A. McBride and Mr. James Begbie, both of 
the Japanese Agricultural Department ; also that Dr. Eldridge 
was unanimously elected as a member of council, in place of 
Mr. Howell, who had left the country. 

The Library Committee reported receipt of several very 
interesting periodicals, more especially that of the Madrid 
Geographical Society, which was evidently showing great 
activity in its researches. The Committee also complained that 
they could not yet discover the whereabouts of several missing 
books belonging to the library. 

The Secretary, in the unavoidable absence of the author, 
read the paper for the day, ‘‘ On modes of fishing in Japan.” 

In recommending the paper to the consideration of the 
meeting, the President observed that Mr. Gregory had only 
treated of the implements used in fresh-water fishing, and had 
reserved his account of the apparatus used in sea fishing lest 
further details of a technical character should add inconve- 
niently to the length of the paper. He was glad to add that 
Mr. Gregory had it in view to furnish another paper on the 
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fisheries of Japan, which presented a wide and eminently 
practical field of enquiry. Fishing to the Japanese was as 
important a matter as cattle-breeding or sheep-farming was to 
ourselves. The extent to which fishing was carried on by the 
Japanese and Chinese as compared with other nations, both 
Oriental and Occidental, was remarkable, and doubtless some- 
thing might be learned from their wide experience in this 
industry. Astothe implements used in fresh-water fishing 
he believed that the casting net of the Japanese showed re- 
markable skill, both in point of construction and the way in 
which it was handled, and he also had heard that the fishing 
rods of Japan were held in estimation by foreign anglers. 


Prof. Wyckoff said that while living in Fukui he had fre- 
quently seen a curious method of fishing for Ai, without bait. 
The apparatus consisted of a long, light bamboo pole, and an 
ordinary line, to the end of which a short cord, bearing six or 
eight hooks at intervals of about ten inches from one another, 
was fastened. ‘This contrivance was employed only in swift, 
and comparatively shallow waters, and was used as follows: 
The fisherman waded out into the stream, and cast his line 
into the water above him, then carried his rod slowly down 
stream, the line of course being carried down by the current. 
After the line has been carried below him, it was drawn in, 
and if empty again thrown out above. When shoals were pass- 
ing two or three fish were sometimes caught at a single cast, 
but it was not usually an expeditious method. 


Prof. Wyckoff had often seen the casting-net used, and 
and quite agreed with what was stated in the paper. He 
thought, however, that “ throwing over the right shoulder,” 
was the theoretical, rather than the practical method of casting. 
His own observation had been, that the person stood with the 
right side toward the spot where the net was to be cast. It 
was a matter of considerable skill to throw the net in such a 
way that it would spread to its greatest extent, and cover the 
largest possible space. The fisherman sometimes threw his 
net atjrandom, but often watched to discover the presence of 
fish, by bubbles rising to the surface of the water, and then 
cast. 


Prof. Marshall said that the Kaki Shibu, which was men- 
tioned in the paper as used in making fishing-rods, was a very 
interesting substance and well worth the trouble of a chemical 
investigation, It had come under his notice several times, and 
he knew more especially of its strengthening and stringent 
properties. Paper was made very tough by the Japanese by 
applying this Auki shibu to it. Dr. Faulds said that the kaki 
shibu was a valuable substance in medical economy, and he 
thought it would be owing to its antiseptic properties that it 
was used in the manufacture of fishing tackle. He further 
added that when mixed with sui (fine charcoal) a valuable 
paste was formed for blackening boards, and for this purpose 
he thought that such paste could be very advantageously in- 
troduced into schools. 


In closing the discussion the President observed that 
Japan was the only country he was acquainted with 
where whales were caught in nets, and he referred to the 
description of catching whales in this peculiar way which was 
given in the 3rd volume of the Transactions of the Society, 
and to the high value set upon whale-flesh as food by the 
Japanese. He alluded to the use of fire, which was so general 
in Japanese fishing, both in fresh and salt water, as a very 
attractive and serviceable contrivance. Referring to the im- 
portance of the salinon-fisheries of Japan he mentioned that 
the average annual catch of one river in Yezo, the Ishikari, 
had been estimated by Captain Blakiston at 1,260,000 fish, and 
the sufficiency of the method pursued might he judged from 
the fact, given by the same authority, that as many as 16,000 
fish are occasionally caught at one heave. Much of the benefit 
of this important fishing was lost to the Japancse because their 
method of curing the fish was so very imperfect. ‘l'o foreign 
eyes, at least, Japanese salted salmon was not inviting. If 
it were better cured it might become an important article 
of export. The President concluded by expressing the obli- 
gations of the Society to Mr. Gregory for his paper and the 
hope that the subject would shortly be continued. 
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GWorrespondenee. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Malu.” 
Yokohama, 3rd April, 1877. 


Sirn.—Admitting the conclusions your correspondent 
A. Z. arrives at in the introductory remarks of his letter 
of 28th March, I do not think that the circumstances apply 
to Japan. 

The community does not isolate itself with respect to 
the currency from the country around it, The currency 
of Japan is the yen saésu (paper money) and circulates at 
the outports and all over the country ; but being of nomin- 
al value the Mexican dollar (or silver) forms the medium 
of exchange with foreign countries, 

“The oscillations which have occurred in Japan during 
the last six months’’ between the native currency and 
the “medium of exchange” i.e. the Mexican dollar, have 
been extremely small, much smaller than they have been 
under similar circumstances in other countries, for instance 
in America, where during the civil war greenbacks at one 
time touched 280 for $100 Gold, 

Here on the contrary paper money in the month of 

stood at a premium of __ per cent, and the 
lowest it has reached during the present insurrection is 
Sper cent. discount, whereas the average rate has been 
under 3 per cent. against the Mexican dollar and silver 
en, 

A.Z. and W. seem to mix up the fluctuations of the 
currency with the fluctuations in foreign exchanges. 
Foreign exchanges during July and August experienced 
asudden advance of nearly 20 per cent. in Yokohama, 
and of nearly per cent.in China, But this exceptional 
rise was cnused by exceptional circumstances. There was 
not sufficient capital in Chiua, Japan and India to move 
the produce of those countries to Europe and America, 
principally caused by the increased value of silk, sugar, 
ete., coupled with low values for Imports. Distrustful of 
the ultimate commercial value of silver, foreign bankers 
in the East imported as little silver as possible, and carried 
on their business with very small balances ; and unpre- 
pared for the sudden demand for money, offered a high 
premiom on their own drafts in order to procure it. — 

Whether Japan had a silver currency of its own at the 
time or not, circumstances would have differed little, in as 
much as the same causes which found foreign bankers in 
the East with small cash balances, would bave had similar 
influences with Japanese bankers. 

The great rise in Yokohama, in addition to actual scar- 
city of dollars, was enhanced by a fictitious scarcity of 
Japanese paper money, and by the hoarding for the time, 
when most needed, by Japanese Government banks of the 
already scarce Mexican dollar. By these acts the whole 
native native export trade of the country suffered extra 
and unnecessary losses for the benefit of a few favored 
establishments. 

Excepting this temporary excitement in foreign ex- 
changes, their fluctuations for some time past have been 
caused by the uncertainty of the ultimate commercial value 
of silver, and lave followed more or less the fluctuations 
in the price of silver in London, compared with the stand- 
ard of gold. 

Were the currency all over the East on a gold basis, 
bankers would bave full confidence, and carry sufficient 
funds for the requirements of trade; and fluctuations 
in exchanges would be regulated entirely—as between 
America, England, France &c., (countries having a gold 
basis for currency and exchange)—by the exigencies of 
trade, which at onetime would favor exports, at another 
imports, but always to a calculable extent only. 

The “currency” of Japan being practically “ incon- 
vertible” has no “basis” of either gold or silver, and its 
value in the country rests entirely on the confidence 
with which the people regard it. As soon as the Ja- 
panese Government make this currency “convertible” 
by means that will give foreign capitalists the necessary 
confidence to receive and hold it, a “ basis” will by those 
Means be found; and on the decision of the Government 
—whether this basis is to be a “gold” or “silver” 
one, it will rest to determine the probable extent of 
fluctuation of the “currency” towards European and 
American money centres. 
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During the uncertainty of the value of silver, the 
Japanese Government cannot possibly be benefitted by 
the coinage of a silver yen for purposes of exchange. 
The Government in importing the silver will be liable to its 
fluctuations, will have to pay third parties for the cost of 
financing for such transactions, and incur risk of exchanges, 
and lose ¥ to 4 months’ interest. : 

If it is therefore the desire of the Government to 
establish a coinage, which is to serve the two purposes 
of funding the paper currency of the country, and to 
furnish a means of exchange with foreign countries, the 
advantages would strongly point in favor of a gold basis, 

The first object would be easier of accomplishment, re- 
quiring only the keeping of a sufficiently large cash re- 
serve in the treasury to make the currency practically 
convertible. No great loss would then accrue to the Go- 
vernment by making the currency “legal tender” for all 
payments, Custom House included. Confidence in the 
currency would become general, and dangerous fluctuations 
cease to be apprehended. 


The second object is of doubtful success, Before a gold 
coinage can supplant the Mexican dollar, the Government 
would have to accumulate a large capital, and give “sa- 
tisfactory”” guarantees as to a regular and sufficient 
supply. These conditions might be extremely difficult to 
comply with, and even should they eventually be satisfied, 
the resistance of foreign bankers might still be encounter- 
ed, as they earn a small but regular profit in selecting and 
distributing the Mexican dollar over Japan and China. 


Whether a “gold” or “silver” yen, the difficulties 
in giving the necessary guarantees for a regular and 
“sufficient”? supply of even stand, appear to me as yet 
beyond the powers of the Japanese Government. It has 
thus far fitfully followed the advice of high and mighty, 
and also of low and interested counsellors ; and however 
little harm may be done to the country when Ministers 
allow themselves to be swayed by individual counsels in 
minor matters, they require more experience and better 
advice than they can get here, before they can success- 
fully grapple with such a far reaching question as the 
establishment of a coinage, which is to fulfill the condi- 
tions demanded of it ! 

A. Z. says that “The Japanese Government have taken 
much pain, aud spent much money to establish the Mint, 
and have done it at the instance, and partly in the inte- 
rest of, and to please foreigners,” and that “it seems 
ungracious of us to reject the yen.” 

That the Government have spent much money on the 
Mint cannot be denied, nor that it has been done at the 
instance, and in the interest of, and consequently to please 
a certain number of foreigners, but certainly not at the 
instance or in the interest of the foreign merchant gene- 
rally. | 

The prudence of the undertaking was at the time ques- 
tioned by many, and perhaps better authorities than 
those, who carried their interested motives. However 
good a measure may be in itself, if undertaken in proper 
time and places, and then become of great benefit to a 
country, great inconvenience and loss of prestige to Gov- 
ernment and country may follow, if undertaken incau- 
tiously, and without proper and sufficient foundation. 

The Mint unfortunately bids fair for a long time at 
least to become one of the many “White Elephants” 
that have been foisted on a conceited Government by in- 
terested parties, backed by influential people, who dis- 
pute with the victims the prize for shallow conceit. The 
Japanese, in their desire to rank by one stroke of the 
wand foremost among civilized Governments, have 
bought and continue to buy bitter and dear lessons, and 
until they will understand that experience and civiliza- 
tion require time and patience, they will have to conti- 
nue to pay for their follies. 

The Government in establishing the Mint had how- 
ever a more serious object in view besides “ obliging 
foreigners.” After the overthrow of the Tokugawa re- 
gime, the Empire found itself without a regular or re- 
cognised currency. Nearly all accumulated stocks of 
silver and gold boos and other coins were being export- 
ed; and there was nothing in the country to fund the 
newly created paper money, which had replaced the ir- 
regular coinages of so-called silver and gold boos. The 
Government then discarded the Mexican dollar as cur- 
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rency of redemption for the yen satsu, and determined to 
have like other civilised conntries—a Mint of their own, 
Quantities of gold and silver were imported and coined 
into gold and silver yen, and these were not rejected, as 
A. Z. says, but eagerly bought by foreigners and export- 
ed! Japan not having any surplus cash of its own, had 
to return coined money for the gold and silver pre- 
viously imported. Japanese coin proved also a profitable 
means of remittance to pay for what the country owed to 
Europe, in excess of home productions, debts incurred by 
extravagant expenditure, and in many cases through un- 
productive investments. 

Moreover the coin was not required—and therefore not 
retained in the country—for the purpose of “ funding” 
the paper currency. The Government found ready takers 
among their own people for as much paper as presses in 
Germany and Japan could print off. 

If the mint speculation has thus far proved a profitable 
one, its operations are likely to continue ; if the mint isa 
“White Elephant” the operations may be suspended, 
until better times ; but until the people of Japan find out 
that they need something more substantial than paper 
money for carrying on their home and foreign trade, any 
attempt to establish a Japanese permanent hard money 
currency will prove abortive. 


T, 





THE CURRENCY. 


To tHE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Mal.” 
Yokohama, 5th April, 1877. 


Sir,—Your printer treated me rather scurvily in the 
Japan Mail of last week. Besides putting a different 
date at each end of my communication, and wrecking my 
syntax, he has so mangled the sense of some of my obser- 
vations that I hardly know what they mean myself. 

Possibly he shares the feelings of indifference or disgust 
with which speculations on Currency are generally re- 
garded here, and takes this method of resenting their in- 
trusion in your columns, I do not blame him, and ask 
no reparation from him or from you. For he is no doubt 
quite right in supposing that what your correspondent 
“Triton” had to say about the treatment of China Ponies, 
and the rivalry of the Race Clubs, is much more inter- 
esting to the public than anything that anyone could say 
about so dull a subject as that which I discussed. 

I judge too, from the letter which you published under 
the signature ‘Beta,’ that even persons who are inclined 
to reflection on the Currency are not willing to sound the 
subject very deeply. For that writers main argument 
against the use of Yens is that Japan is unable to produce 
or import the metal wherewith to make that coin, and 
consequently could not, however perfect its Minting ar- 
rangements, furnish a sufficient supply of them. He 
forgets apparently, that the sole legitimate function of 
a Government or of a Mint with regard to money, is to 
stamp a certain weight and fineness on bullion entrusted 
to it for coinage, and that for this function only good 
machinery and honest officers are necessary, and no cash 
capital whatever. It is therefore not of the slightest 
moment whether the Government of Japan is or is not in 
debt, or can or cannot produce or import gold or ‘silver. 
The only questions of importance are, Js its Mint a good 
one? and, Can it be trusted honestly to return good 
Yens for bullion confided toit? And with these ques- 
tions its solvency, its politics, the “ balance of trade,” the 
operations of bankers and merchants, and even the market 
price of gold and silver, have no natural or necessary 
connection. Some of the poorest and most distracted 
countries in the world use only good money, while some 
of the richest and strongest use very bad money. The 
instrument is generally better or worse than the musician. 
I have, for example, an excellent piano, whereas Beeth- 
oven had but a poor clavicorde. 

If reflecting persons like “Beta” could be induced to 
consider money merely as what it is, a measure of value, 
standing as distinct from the other matters he mentions 
as Fujiyama does from the clouds about it; and if the rest 
of this community could be persuaded to regard the charac- 
ter of their currency as of at least equal importance to 
that of their racing ponies, it might be worth while to 
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avail of your invitation to discuss the subject further. 
For it is, as you say, one of great importance to all who 
lave interests in Japan. 
our indifference to it costs us annually what any of us 
would deem a very handsome fortune, and that we owe 
it to ourselves and to those whose interests we serve 
here, to take it into thorough and careful consideration, 
and to act upon our conclusions. 
I said in (or rather wrote for) your last paper, and 


I think it could be shown that 


If you think that what 


what I say now, is likely to enlist sufficient attention to 


repay you for publishing my letters, I will endeavour next 


week to offer your some further views on the subject. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. Z, 
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Law & Police. 


IN TH U. 8. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before General T, B. Van Buren, Consul-General. 
Tuesday, 8rd March, 1877. 

E. B. Watson v, Wats Hatt & Co. 


This wns pn case in which pleintiff sued defendants for $16,000 
for having delivered a quantity of bags inferior to the quality 
they were represented to be 

Mr Dickins appeared for plaintiff, Mr Nees for defendante. 


(Continued from March 19th ) 


Cross-examination by Mr Ness continued ; Mr Wilkin stated :—I 
do not remember Mr Walsh saying the bags were new. He 
guaranteed them. By opening one bag I do not think I would 
luve nacertained that the whole of the lot were second hand. 
By opening one bale it would not have rendered the whole of the lot 
unmerchantable. Mr Watson tuld me he bought the bags for rice 
purposes. I knew that he did not buy them to sell them again, but 
fur packing rice. Opened bales were unmerchantable because they 
could not be brought from Kobe to Yokolnina and TOkid. “ Un- 
merchantable” is not inapplicable when he is using them himeelf. 
It does not menn strictly unsaleuble. The opening of these goods to 
such an extent as was usually done for inspection, certainly would 
not render them unmerchantable. Under ordinary circumstances 
only one bale weed be opened. I do not know that had one bale 
of each lot been opened it would huve been sufficient. The 
goods, had all the bales been opened, would have been 
“unmerchantable” in the sense that they could not have been 
removed nor stored. Messrs. Browne & Co. wrote us that a few bales 
damaged had been rejected before the bulunce was taken. (Letter of 
February 29th referred to.) L have some recollection that the 
number rejected was about 2,000 bangs. Some bage were refused in 
Yokohuma. Iam not an expert about bags. I can’t say whether 
rice is shipped in second hand bags or not. I stipulated expreasly 
for new bags, though I did not use the word ‘‘new.” The 28,500 
only were to be second hand: The word “new” though not ex- 
pres-ed was understood as a matter of course when the others 
were designated second hand. Bone-dust can be shuken out of a 
bag. 

Re-examined by Mr Dickins -—I do not know that the bags rejected 
by Browne & Co, were puid fur. I know of no instance of rice know- 
ingly shipped in second hand bags home. Personally I should not 
object to shipping home in selected good second hand bags. If 
the bags had been twice or thrice used, I should imagine they were 
not likely to be euituble. Ihave seen the survey report. Ina lot 
of bags such as described in that survey, one bale in each lot would 
not have spoken for the whole. The bags varied greatly. I 
would consider goods unmerchantable, which, if I should wish to sell 
them would be objected to as unmarketable. That is my idea of 
‘unmerchantuble.” As faras my experience goes every merchant 
would lave the same opinion. When defendants authorised 
me to write the letter of the 25th January, they did not tell 
me tbat any of the bags besides the 28,500 were second hand. 
hey said nothing by which it could be implied that the reat of the 
bags were second hund. ‘hoy never gave me to understand that 
they were unfit for packing rice, or that they were impregnated 
with bone dust. In effecting the sale I ucted as broker to the de- 
fendants, and acting us such broker I knew the purpose for which 
the bags were bought. Mr Wutson told me they were for rice, and 
defendants evidently knew that. I only saw threé or four bules, 
eaten by some acid; these were all 1 suw, One of the bules 
was partly dumaged and I took it on allowance. I purchased 
some bales from defendant about January, 1875. None of 
them were impregnated or stuined. I saw no marks on 
them. I paid 20 cents a piece for thom. I am under the 
impression that I ussed defendants if they had any more like 
those I lind bought. ‘I'o the best of my recollection I said ‘f hare 
you any more of those bags?” They told ime they had a good many 
more bags. | understood that they were to be the same kind, barring 
the description. Of course, I did not understand that the “gunny” 
and the * Hessian ' were the same. When the samples were seut I 
did not. notice any stains, marks or impregnations. The second 
hand ones were marked. Just before the commencement of the 
trial, Mr Walsh told me he had just discovered that some of the 











samples were marked inside, ‘These were turned inside out. These 
samples were sent to me before the sule and were duly examined by 
me. 


day and took some away. ‘he rest of thom lay loose in my office. 


Mr Watson’s Chinaman, after the sale was concluded, came one 
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When this question came from Kobe I gathered the Kobe samples 
together. Some were in my own office and soine at Mr Watson’s. | 
mide them up into a parcel (all except three, of which the tags were 
gone and I could not sufficiently indentify them), and sent them to 
Kobe. ‘That was in August last, and I have not had them since Mr 
Watson, ubout three weeks ayo, brought them to my office and took 
them away avain. Whilst with me they Iny on the floor in my 
muster room. They were linble to be eplashed with waler when the 
room was being cleaned out. In fuct, I remember seeing them so 
splaxhed. 

Mr Dickins said he liad no more questions to put, and such was his 
case. 

Mr Ness for the defence called 


John G> Walsh, who was sworn and said:—I am_= one of 


the defendants in this cnse. [recollect the particulars, 
The description whch I gave of the goods is in Court. It 
is in ny writing. (iexhibit Jist IV.) Of the two lots 
of which samples were nut giten, one wus objected — to. 


I have examined the samples produced in Court. The samples 
of the goods in dispute in’ my estimation fairly represent 
the bulk of the goods complayned of, us they are described 
in the survey. Some goods are complained of, of which 
samples have heen given but not produced. These also fairly re- 
presented the bulk of the goods which were said to represent, when 
given. No concealment whatever ns to the true state of these goods 
wus practised by sy firm. Neither Mr Wilkin nor Mr Wav‘son 
stipulated that the lot with the exception of the 28,500 should be 
new. ‘There was no stipulation whateVer, except as to the 28.500. 
Inever assured them that they were new. I had no reason for 
doing go. I gavethem a written description of tbe whole lot. The 
goods were always open to their inspection, I had no reason to 
believe that the plaintiff was buying one thing and defendants 
selling another. I did not wnrrant these goods to be fit for rice 
purposes. I was not nsked to. I had a general knowledge that. 
plaintiff was about to ship rice. 
Adjourned till 1.30 p.m. 


The Court resumed at 1.30 p.m, 

Mr Walsh continued :—I can’t say that I had a positive knowledge 
that plaintiff was going to u-e the bags for rice. He was talking ut 
that time of shipments to Californian, Austratin, England and China. 
In my opinion all the second hand bags mentioned in the survey 
were fit for rice shipmenta. I did not for any purpose turn any 
bags inside out or outside in. It is clear to the senses that these bags 
are second hind. They have every sign of having been used before. 
The prices in the list do not necessarily indicate that the bags were 
new. It was possible to accertain from the price in the list without 
weighing whether the bags were new or old. The price alone would 
not indicate the character of the bags, and the weight is not mentioned, 
The weight had nothing to do with it. Whem Mr Wilkin first spoke 
to us nnd referred to his previous purchases, IT roped we had sowe 
similar to thoseand others besides. To my knowledge both Mr Wil 
kin and Mr Watson knew that other besides us had an interest in the 
goods. The difference of price in no way indicated the ownership. 
Our bags were sold at one price ard the other lots at another. This 
clearly indicated the different ownerships Myr Watson finally agreed 
to tuke our lots at 17 cents each and the others at 14 cents, Mr 
Watson’sa and Mr Wilhin’s conversations nt the time indicated 
full knowledge of the different ownerships. That I swear to. They 
knew we had to remit home the procee '!s of sule to the ownera of 
the bags and part of the payment was nade in bills on drome. The 
payment in sterling represents the proceeds of the T4 cent bags 
minus our charges. (Letter of February oth shown). That was 
written before the contract was concluded. I wrote it. (Second 
list shown). W. Hf. & Co. therein represent Walsh, Hull & Co.; 
the initinla L. & Co. and M. & Co. represent Levi & Co-, the house 
in London, and Morrison & Co. in Dundee. They were the owners 
and shippers of the goods. The price obtained for the goods op- 
posite L. & Co and M. & Co. was 14 cents; for those oppo-ite 
W. H. & Co., 17 cents. ‘On account of” at the hend of 
the column indicates ownership and that we held the go ds 
on account. We kept the part of the money paid us by Mr 
Watson which was ous, and sent the balance to the owners 
at home. That was immediately after delivery was com- 
pleted. A part of the Yokohama goods was rejected before the rest 
were taken delivery of. ‘That was before full payment was made. 
Purt of the goods were rejected, I think nbout one or two thousand 
bnes, loose, I believe. Personally I did not take part in the com- 
pletion of the contract. They were rejected before payment was 
made. The customary time for inspection of the goods is when they 
are taken delivery of. In examining these goods it would have been 
necessary to open one or two bales of each let, then if they were not 
equal tothe sample to open the whole. Buyers have the right to 
open the whole and refuge them if not up to sample. I have 
reud the survey of the goods complained of. Judging from 
it, one bale of of each Jot would have been sufficient to know the 
ren! atute of the whole. Opening one bale would not have mace 
them unmerchantable. Bags impregnated with bone dust are 
rendered unfit. for rice shipment, I have not liad much experience 
of shaking bone dust out of bone dust bags. ‘The bags complain: 
ed of Ihave never been returned to me. 

Cross-exnmined by Mr Dickins.—There was n demand that we 
should tuke back the bags and repry the price, previous to this 
action. That we refused to comply with, Io never tried to 
eee how Jong it wonld tuke to shake all the bone dust out of a 
bug. I have never seen the experiment made. Previous to August 


That I swear to. Ido not know that I have invoices signed by 
Levi & Co. (Mr Ness produced two.) These are signed by Henry 
and Edward N. Levi & Co. The initials L. & Co. on the list were 
not a suflicient signification to plaintiff of the firm of Henry and 
Edward N. Levi & Co. I cannot swear that I did mention the firm 
to plaintiff or Mr Wilkin. The same answers apply to M. & Co. 
Unless. therefore, I made verbal communication to the plantiff, he 
had no means of knowing who the owners of the goods were. I 
still consider that plaintiffs remedy, if any, is againet the real owners 
of the goods. We had invoices of the goods alleged to 
have belonged to Morrison & Co as well as those to Levi 
& Co. I do not remember that the headings of both in- 
vo:ces are identical in expreSsion and word. I should not be sur- 
prised if such was the ease. It is not usual to see headings of four 
lines of different firms identical. (Morrison & Co’s invoices pro- 
duced.) That is correct. We have no duplicate invoices of these 
goods, Tha 17 cents bags are designated “ No, 1 grain bags,” I 
think, but am not certain, We are interested in the Eastern Agency 
Company ; 1 mean mdividuals in the firm are shareholdere. That 
Company had no interest whatever in the l4 cent bags. I don’t 
know what the marking E.A. on some of 14 cent bags means. I 
don’t know what 8.G., H.B., D. M.and N.B. mean, These are only 
marks on bales. M. & Co. and L. & Co. were in a descriptive list. 
I don’t know what Levi & Co. are. Apart from collateral informa- 
tion I would not know that LL. & Co. meant Levi & Co., or what M. 
& Co. meant. I do not know that Morrison & Co. are bankrupt. 
We have had advice that they were in difficulties. In Morrison & 
Levi's invoices none of the bugs are designated second hand, except 
in Levi's, 28,500. Mr Wilkin was paid brokerage in this matter: 
He first. came from Mr Watson. In that we paid him brokerage, he 
was broker for us; that is all. I do not remember that I did ordid 
not mention to Mr Wilkin that other tlian the 28,500 bags were 
second hand. I said nothing about bone dust, or stains. I said 
very little nbout the bags. Apart from the 28 600 I did not know 
that any of the reat were second liand. I don’t believe that I knew that 
even the 28500 were second hand. I dv not remember hearing from 
Morrison & Co. or Levi & Co that any but the 28,500 were second 
hand. Dnring the negotiation I did not think we were selling se- 
cond hand, impregnated or stuined bags. We intended to sell 
according to the sample, and did so. The statements in the answer 
to the petition in this cuse are entirely true. Plaintiff was not obliged 
to take them if they were not equal to sample. My intentions by 
selling by sample were that the goods should be equal to sample. 
At the time I sent them I did not suppose the samples were im- 
pregnated or atuined, or second hand except the 28,500. I did 


not think about it at all. Had I known I would not have 
conceaed the fact from plaintiff? I was aware in a general 
way that the bags were > be used in rice shipments. 


I knew from what Mr. Watson said and from general report. Mr 
Watson may have tuld moe particularly ; I can’t say all he told me. 
[t was generally understood here that he was shipping rice. In one 
of those papers [ wrote that they were grain bags. If I had supposed 
these bage were unfit: for packing vice 1 would not lave concealed 
that fact from plaintfh [eid suppose them to be fit for packing rice. 
I supposed Mr Watson considered the bags fit for packing rice. ‘The 
prices in List No, 4, if they show anything, show that the bags were 
second hand, although 1o weights are mentioned. WhenlI told Mr 
Wilkin we had other bays besides some like what he had bought before, 
I did not say that they were inferior. 
Adjourned till this morning at 10 a.m, 





Wednesday, March 4th, 1877. 


Cross-examined by Mr Dickins, Mr J. G. Walsh continued .—In 
my direct examination, I snid others besides ourselves were interest- 
ed in the bags. I stated in which others were interested. I said 
the 74,000 belonged to Walsh, Hall & Co. and the balance to other 
people. It was not my wish or intention to keep the names of my 
alleyed principals a secret. I had no reason to give them. They 
never nsked fur the names, and it was a cash anie. When we act 
as agents it is not customary to state the names of our principals 
when cash payments are made and immediate delivery taken. When 
the names are not asked for, we abstain from giving them. This 
list (Exhibit XI) was given in January 1876. I wrote it 
myself, The column headed ‘on account of’ was meant to show 
what part belonged to Walsh, Hall & Co. It was not intended to 
convey to plaintiff the names of our principals. It was our intention 
to take no responsibity after delivery, |ut I had no particular 
intention either way. I don’t know what my intentions were at that 
time. I donot remember that I did tell Mr Wilkin that I dis 
claimed all responsibility with regard to the 14 cent bags. (Ehibit 
XVIL.) That isa letter from Mr Wilkin to us, I observed the 
phrase “sold for you.” We never objected to that assumption on 
the part of Mr Wilkin, who wrote this paper. We never stated 
ourselves in writing a8 agents nor did we sign any letters as agents in 
thia transaction, except on the 25th January. Mr Wilkin knew 
that we were only agents on that date. Itold him. I said ‘75,000 
of these bags ure ours; the balance we hold on commission.” I 
used words to convey precisely the same meaning as that. I don’t 
remember that I said we had no interest whatever in the 14 cent 
bave. It was not under the circumetance, a natural impression on 
the part of Mr Wilkin that others besides ourselves were interested 
in those bigs. Tdon’t remember using the word “ commission.” Con- 
signmentsout here are very often on jointaccount, They are quite as 
often on our own account as on joint account, in my experience. Lasked 
an averuge price forthe whole. Mr Jolin Robertson suggested the 


of last vear L do not remember that I told plaintiff the names of | different prices on account of differences in quality. The 74,000 


I never stated the names in full in 


our alleged principale 


writing; I gave the initiuls L. & Co., M. & Co., and W. H. & Co. | I have invoices for these 74,009. 


were all alike and were consequently worth more than a mixed lot. 
They were all bought from Levi 


We lad all the bags marked L. & Co. from the firm of Levi & Co.!| & Co, They were all new, and were worth when they arrived in 
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Yokohama 20 cents each. I judge from what Mr Wilkin paid. 
The duty was five percent on the value. I don’t know whether they 
were better than those, put down us the same kind of bags in list 
No. IV. Part of the consideration, on which plaintiff agreed to pay 17 
cents for those which belonged to us, was on account of the services 
we had rendered him. These bags were wholly our own. The 
Eastern Agency Limited had no interest in them. (Invoices of Levi 
& Co.’s consignment put in.) I knew that the samples not produced 
in Court fairly represented the bulk because they were drawn from 
the bulk. I did not myself draw them. In that way I had no 
personal knowledye of it. I never compared those missing samples 
with the bulk, Not having examined the bales I did not see any- 
thing to lead me to judge as to the quality of their contents. They 
arrived about apring, 1874. They were worth 18 or 20 cents a- 
piece. In ordinary transactions in dealing with any firm I should 
examine the goods and eumple, particularly if [ knew they were 
consigned goods. IfI did not know they were consigned goods, 
when dealing with a respectable house, und upon representutions 
that they were up to n certain mark. I should take the goods at my 
own risk. A buyer has the right to examine his goods and can only 
do it by opening bales. I cuuld not have hindered Mr Watson 
from opening as many bales as he liked and refusing a3 many as were 
not equul to sample. These guods were paid for immediately. We 
have cupies of neconnt sales sent home to the principals, I don’t 
remember in whose names the drafts were taken. The payments 
made in some instances did quite likely include the 17 cent bags. 
We were not the agents of the Eastern Agency in this matter. The 
Eastern Agency induced these consignments, and all the remittances 
home were made, I think, to them. They were not our principals. 
Ifthe people got their money, I don’t think they cured through what 
channel it came. I don’t remember that Levi & Co, instructed us to 
remit through the Eastern Agency. I think we did henr from 
Morrison & Co. complaining of our serding the mony through the 
Enstern Agency. We dil not remit through the Agency to protect 
our own interests I know of no special reason for it. The Agener 
by arrangement might have lind a commission to get out of it. (Letter 
of May 9th, 1876, from Morrison & Co. to defendant produced and 
read.) About half of the payments for the 17 cent bays were mude 
in drafts, I notice. 
Adjourned till this morning at 10 a.m 


Thursday, March 5th, 1877. 


Arthur O. Gay, sworn, deposed :--I am one of the defendants. 
I remember the negotiations in question. To the samples and de- 
scriptive list delivered, I added no assurance as to the age and 
quality of these goods. The description of the goods sold is to be 
found in the list (Exhibit LV), and the aamples accompani-d it. 

Mr Dickins here objected to the form of Mr Ness interrogations. 
He said they were leading questions, and should not be put. After 
some dispute his Honour overruled the questions, and noted Mr 
Ness’ objections thereto. 


Mr Gay continued :—No conversation ever took place between 
Mr Watson and me in which I stated the bags were fit for rice pur- 
poses. Some objection was taken to 1,920 bags, as I understood 
from the Kobe house. The Just instalment of the money for the 
Kobe goods was paid nfter their rejection. The accounts rendered 
to Mr Watson and the memoranda attached thereto show 
this. The principal payment was made here when delivery was 
taken at Kobe, and we were then advised of the rejection ofsome bags. 
I have read the joint survey. I looked at the samples in Court of 
the lots complained of, which the plaintiff has produced. In my 
estimation the samples fuirly represent the bulk of the goods 
described in the survey. In my opinion second hand bags, if 
in good order, are fit for rice purposes. I should not hesitate to 
use them. Some of these samples are stained. Something took 
place in conversution with Mr Watson relative to a part of the 
goods being the property of other parties to whom we had to 
remit directly, or pay to their account in the bank here. I told Mr 
Watson, after it had been arranged by Mr Walsh, that sterling 
drafts would be taken in payment but that it would not be altogether 
convenient to us, for the reason that part of the goods belonging to 
others had been pledged to one of the banks here, and for such 
portion we had to pay cash to the bank; but for our own 
we did not wish sterling drafts, and besides we wished to 
recover our charges in cash. Mr Watson said he had al- 
ready made an arrangement with the Oriental Bank to provide 
sterling drafts for this purpose. I told him then we would take the 
sterling drafts ua far as possible, and at the same time that we could 
not negotiate these drafts cither for our own account or for the pay- 
ments to be made to the Deutsche Bank, except ata difference in 
exchange of one-eighth of a penny. He agreed to make this allow- 
ance. Besides this he agreed to pay in cash the amount of our 
charges in respect of ali the bags, the charges on the account 
sules and on our own bags. ‘Lhe charges on our own bags were, 
fire-insurance, duty and godown rent, &c. I did not bring about the 
arrangement for 17 cents and 14 cents. Inspection is usually made 
when goods are tuken delivery of. A few bales, usually of each 
lot would be sufficient to open, say, three or four in twenty. With 
old bugs I should be more careful. 

Cro s-exammed by Mr Dickins:—As far as the sample is con- 
eerned, IT would not consider it’ quite as necessary to open bales not 
dumaged outside, as bales that were damaged outside. 
purchaser of goods on sample from our firm relied on our repre- 
sentations, ie would do so at lis own risk. 

Mr Dickins now asked : 
trust to your representations ? 

Witness objected to answer this question, and Mr Ness said it was 
wafair, is Hyoneur also thougut that a question which tended 
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- Would it not then be a risky thing to | 


tothrow ridicule ona witness himself should not be allowed. Mr 
Dickins then withdrew it after some discussion. 

Witness continued : These bales are of a considerable size, gene- 
rally containing or 400 or 500 bags. Two men usually are required 
to pull thema'out. It would berather difficult to repack one if open- 


ed, A number I raw here had their hoops off. These were not the 
bales complained of, however. If the bales had been opened, 
examined nnd then refused the expense incurred therein 


would of necessity have been borne by us. No delay in payment 
would have occured through ernmination. It would take about 16 
minutes to examine a bale like those delivered here to plaintiff. To 
examine one with the hoops on. to repack it and rehvop it, would 
take n longtime. We trented the whole of the 17 ceutand the 14 
cent bags equally us regar?s mode of payment. I never used words 
similar or identical in expression to the phrase that, “in the 14 cent 
bags we had no interest whatever.” We left plaintiff to infer from 
the conversation we had that we had no intere-t in 14 cent bags. I 
don’t know what he might have inferred. I don’t recollect that I 
sail anything to Mr Watson about the 14 cent bags. I think this all 
took plice in one conversation immediately after the contract was 
made, more than a year ago. I recollect all I have stated distinctly. 
I made no memorandum of it. The parties to this contract for the 
sale aud purchnse of the 350,000 bags are— 

His Honour overruled this question onthe part of Mr Dickins. 
It was a point of law and for the Court to judge. 

Witness continued :—I never threatened Mr Watson nor Mr 
Wilkin wth legal proceedings. I recollect Mr Wilkin stated such a 
thing in his evidence. So fur as I am concerned that statement is 
incorrect. Iam quite certain I never did make it. Our firm have 
shipped rice home to Europe. Stained on boned bags are not quite 
fit for packing rice. Ifthe dust in bone bags can be extracted they 
are fit for packing rice. The bags we use are generally new. After 
the last payment hed been made certain bags were declined. There 
night huve been a thousand, or more than a thousand. They were 
declined because probably they were unfit for Mr Watson's use. 
Alter delivering some were left over and it was understood between 
us that they should be overhauled and perhaps repaired, and put in 
such order as suited Mr Wilkin. They were not examined or sc- 
cepted afterwards. In consequence of Mr Wilkin refusing to make 
an examination of these bage I said something strong, and “ put a 
little pepper in” as you say, Mr Dickins. I said nothing specially 
about legal proceedings. In one instance we made allowance with 
respect to some bags. I do not recollect any other. 

Adjourned till 1.30 p.m. 


Orogs-examination resumed at 1.30 p.m. 

Mr Gay continued :—I did not personally select the samples from 
the bulk, nor did Texamine them. ‘Ihe samples were not stuined or 
impreguated with dust to my knowledge then. I did not examine 
the goods complained of in Kobe. 1 know the samples represent the 
bulk of the gvods in the survey from the description given. I do 
not think the report specifies that the goods are impregnated with 
bone dust. (Report referred to). Upon looking at it, I notice seve- 
ral lots mentioned as »o impregnated. All are mentioned as stained 
and mended, and 20,000 as stained, mended and im pregnated 
with bone dust. The list IV does not mention these ss so 
danmged. The goods mentioned in the survey represent the goods 
in the list in general description. I did not see the goods in Kobe 
but judged from the description in list LV. There is nothing said 
in the list about stuine, All T mean is that the sample agreed with 
the de-cription given in No, IV. The duty paid on 100 bales of 
17 cent bags was 1,015 bu, being five per cent. ad valorem. I have 
the uccount sales of the 14 cent. begs. None are described as 
second hand except the 28,500, the account sales being rendered 
according to invoice. 

Re-cxumined by Mr Ness :—If goods on inspection are up to 
muster, the seller has nothing to do with repncking. (Survey in 
hand) I have read this description. I have examined the samples 
produced in Court of goods therein referred to. The sumples fairly 
represent the description in the survey. The allowance spoken of 
was made after delivery und before payment. 

Mr Ness said the cuss for the defence had now closed, 
ceeded to sum up thie evidence. 


Friday, March 6th, 1877. 


Mr Ness then addressed the Court:—He said the evidence 
adduced was simply @ record of the carelessness which had charac- 
terised the plaintiff in the transaction out of which these proceedings 
arose. Mr Watson sued the defendants for the value of 100,000, 
bags, being a portion of a larger lot purchased from them, and which 
portion he alleged to be inferior to the quality contracted for. The 
defendants replied that the goods answered to the full tne description 
given in the contract: that apart from that fact they sold them for 
principals in England to whom they had remitted the proceeds 
before any complaint was made, and they could not be held 
responsible whitever the bags might now appear to be: that the 
plaintiff was guilty of laches in neglecting to inspect the good for three 
months, and this delay, eapecially in view of the fact that he knew of 
the interest of others before Inking delivery, and that the proceeds 
were being remitted t> consignors, exempted the defendants from 
responsibility even lind there heen a variance hetween the sample 
and the bulk. He did not dispute that 2 p-rchrser had to disclose 
were to keep himself free, but he argued 
position of a sel/er wns altogether different. While the 
policy of the law re uired the divulging of the principal's name in the 
loriner case go ns to entitle the seller to follow his goods and recover 
their value from the receiver of them, the same necessity did not arise 
in the case of a seiling agent to whom uo credit was viren, but who 
delivered the goods on puyment or on credit extended to the pur- 


Guaser. Ie referred to * Story on Agency,” quoting a passage to the 


and pro- 
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effect that a purchaser had no remedy against a selling agent, if the 
latter, before complaint was made, had parted with the funds to 
his principal on the grounds of laches He urged that it was the 
duty and the custom ofa purchaser to examine goods on taking 
delivery, and that to pustpone the inspection for tl:ree months was 
unreasonable in any cise, but it was ridiculous in the present case, 
where such a delay tock place, in the fuce of the fact known to the 
plaintiff, that the goods in question belonged to others; and the 
payment was made in a manner to adimit of the transmission of the 
funds to London imuediately after delivery wastuken. Mr. Ness 
then pointed out that as a matter of fact the goods had been inspect- 
ed before payment was made, or, at all events, representations us to 
inspection had been made by the plaintiff, inducing the defendants 
to believe that the bays had been duly examined, and that the de- 
fendants were justified in dealing with the funds nas if the goods 
had been found to be in terms of the contract. Certain bags which 
appeared to be loose and drawn from several bales were rejected, and 
the payment postponed until these were arranged for. This fact 
again was evidence of the plaintiffs or rather lis agent’s, careless- 
ness; fur these loose tags disclosed that the goods complained of 
were second-hand und formed an index to the quality of 
the buik. Each of these defences formed in itself a full 
answer to the action. ‘The defendants were in fact agents 
and held no funds of their principala when complaint was made 
The delay in examining the goods, and that too with a know- 
ledge of the defendants’ position was negligence, the consequence 
of which must be visited on his own hend, and the rejection of 
a portion which implied approval of the rest. but apart from 
these positive defences, the plaintiff had conspicuously failed to 
establish that the goods differed from the descript on given in 
the contract. while the evidenve actually established that they did 
not differ. The goods were sold by samples accompanied by n 
descriptive list. It was true the plaintiff desired to add to these 
certain representations by the defendants that they were new and fit 
for rice purposes; but he failed to prove them. Ho hand only 
a nebulous iden that they were mide, while the defendants 
contradicted his belief, a contradiction in which they were corro- 
borated by the fact that the samples were second hand, The remaining 
question was, did the bulk answer the samples and list? 
They did beyond all doubt. The list was silent as to whether 
they were new or old; it described some as “new” and some as 
“second-hand,” and thus excluded any implication about the rest 
The samples produced of the lots complained of, it was clear to the 
senses, were second-hand, they were marked, stained, and mended, 
just ns was the bulk complained of; of the other lots the samples 
were not produced, and the ussumption was they too represented 
their bulk. No evidence was ndduced by the plaintiff showing that 
the samples and the bulk had been compared, and it was idle in the 
absenve of such evidence to ask a variance to be inferred. He then 
referred to “Chitty on Contracts"? to ehow that when a sale was con- 
cluded by sample, » warranty was excluded except as fo matters 
which could not be judged of by sample; and pointed out that the 
fact of the samples being second-hand was here obvious to the 
senses. After some remarks us to the fitness of the goods for rice 
urposes and the absence of any warranty that they should be so, 
hs concluded by asking that the petiton should be dismissed with 
costs. 


Mr Dickins snid:—Tn this case we disclaim all imputations on 
the defendante. We do not beieve they practised any wrougful 
concealment; the only concenlment they did practise was an unwise 
one, namely that of not revealing !o us the names of their prinel- 
pals, an unfortunate omunission which has brought about the 
whole trouble and for which they must naturally be held responsible. 


The first point in the case is that of Agency and in this my 
position is that as Jaid down in notes of ‘Lhompson v. Davenport 
in Smith’s leading cases, when no Agency is declared the agent 18 
responsible, and that even when Agency is declared but the names 
of the principals are not disclosed the agent is still responsible, 
Buyers and sellers are both within rules,—both parties to 
a transactions, not one na my friend endeavours to make out. 
There ia not one law for sellers and another for buyers. It is not 
necessary that I should go into all the cases. I will cite one, a 
recent and extraordinarily strong case, that of Poice v. Walker. 
There Walker cont:acted to sell to Poice a quantity of wheat. 
Walker being apparently a broker only and referred to himself in 
the body of the sold note as ‘* Agent for Schmid & Co. of Dantzic ” 
but rivned the note without savy restriction. In an action for non- 
delivery he was held responsible. This case and a host of similar 
ones show that an agent wishing to avoid responsibility must in the 
most express and unequivocal terms declare not only that he is an 
agent, but that he is agent for disclosed principals and in the tran: 
suction iu question is nc ing us such agent, And all the cnses 
show that persons known to be agents, such as auctioners 
and brokers, unless they disclose their principal are treated in every 
respect just a8 if they were principals themselves and altogether 
without reference to the state of accounts between them and their 
undisclosed principals. They are taken as having for their own 
purposes assumed the position of principals and tle party with 
whom thev dealt. as having acted upon this assumption by tiem. | , 
Hence upon the evidence it is abundantly clear no principal having | client. He entered into the transaction simply out of good will to 
been named until long after the contract nnd discovery of default | the defendants, having no present need for the goods which he could 
on the defendants’ part, that the defendants are liable as principals | have obtnined better suited to his wants at a cheaper rate. He 
and must be trented as Wf there never had been any question of would take the defendants advice not in future to credit their 
aveney in the ease. They did not even state with any sufficient | assurances but ts act just as if no. assurances had been given. 
clearness that they were agents at all—they themselves admit: this The representations accompantod the sumples and theses and 
and confess that they left the plaintiff to infer it from circumstances. | the samples, ifone can use the expression, must be taken tovether 
and a few chance expressions which might equally well refer to mere | a8 being the whole representation upon which the contract was 
joint interests. The warks inthe list; the use if the words ‘ con- made. There was nothing to oblige defendants to declare their 
‘siguors’ aud ‘consignment’ did not necessarily indicate agency, Let | principals, but if they did not do so they caunot complain of being 


Google 


us now consider what was the contract between the parties. Addi- 
eon on Contracts on the very first page lays it down that ‘ every 


contract includes {a concurrence of intention between two parties.’ - 
What was the intention of the parties? The evidence makes it 
perfectly certain that the intention of the defendants was to sell and 
that of the plaintiff to buy new and perfect bags fit for rice packing, 
not only indeed that such tere their intentions, but that 
such alone could be their intentions. The contract was found- 
ed upon the letter of the 25th January from the defendants 
broker to them, and the acceptance of modified terms of thut let- 
ter by the pluintiff’s letter of 1lth February. rom these it was 
clear that excepting 28,500 bags, the bags were viewed as new 
and perfect. ‘The conversations also which illustrated the cons 
tract showed that the bngs (except the 28,500) were taken as new. 

‘Lhe price a-ked was 18—19 cents all round. Now the best bags 
were eold fur 20 cents by the defendants to Mr Wilkina couple 
of years ago, bags oll of one make and kind while these bags were 
of mixed makes and had been kept here for some time, besides 
they were bought ina larger quantity. Hence 18—19 cents would 
certainly indicate new bags both to Mr Wilkin and Mr Watson. 

Again second hand bags were shown by Mr Wilkin to be worth 
only about ten cents. Of course the bags if new, &c. would be 
fit for. packing rice aud sending it to Europe—and the defendants 
admit that they knew from the plaintiff that he wanted the bags 

to pack rice in for Europe. Here it should not be lost sight of 
that the plaintiff could import perfectly new bags all of one uni- 
form size and make at 14 cents, how then could he be supposed to pay 
the same p:ice for second hand bags of mixed makes? As to the sam- 
ples it is clear that both parties regarded the samples as new and 
perfect and supposed them tobe so. One of the sumples produced 

showed astnin ubout the size of a crown piece, but this appeared to be 

in the jute it-elf. ‘Chat the marks inside some of the samples escaped 

the plaintiff's attention is not under the circumstances at all to be 
wondered at. They escaped also the defendants’ attention as well as 
the alleged stitch holes. The fact that upon close examination 
just befure the trial, after all the circnmstances were. known, some 
of the sample turned out to be second-hand is of no importance in 
the case of the clear intention of the parties to deal in new bags. 

The samples must be taken as if they were as perfect as they were 
supposed to be by both parties, the intentions of the parties as be- 
fore eaid governing the contract. As to the assertion that the bags 

mentioned in the survey were up to the samples as they were 

supposed to be—thisis monstrous. Itis equally absurd to state that 
they are up to the samples produced in Court. The lengths to 
which the defendants will go are shown by the astounding arsertion 
made by three intelligent beings in this Court that bags impregnated 
with bone dust sre fit for packing rice. The Kobe survey admitted 
by both parties is proof posititive that some 97 000 bags were not 
up evento the sample produced, much less to su-h samples as the 

enmples were supposed by both purties to be,—new and perfect. The 
argument. founded upon the inspection not taking place until after 
delivery is utterly unsound. In the first place so extreme was the 
anxiety of the defendants to get the money that they would 
hardly give the plaintiff time to work at the bales. The 

ve-y essence of the contract as modified by the express desire 
of defendants wns that delivery should he taken at once and 
payment made immedlintely. In fact whena short delay owing to 

bud weather occurred nt Kobe we were scolded by Mr Gay. 

Beside defendants had plenty of notice that fuults were found in 

some of the loose bags at the time of delivery, and as the drafts 
sent home were at so many months aight the defendants might 
have stopped payment. My friends argument that the fact of 
their having remitted before the present demand was made falls 
therefore to the ground. Besides it has no legal authority to 
support it. His citations referred to cases where the principal 

was distinctly known and the agent had remitted before demand, 

in which event no doubt the agent in absence of fraud was dis- 

charged. The respectuble Mr Levy, principal in this case, could 
not however be looked uponas having clean hands. No doubt, too, 
where a demand is made ngainst a principal who was undisclosed 
nt time of contract that demand must be subject to account be- 
tween principal and agent. But this is utterly inapplicable in 
the present instance. We have nothing to do with any princi- 
pals except the defendants. They have made themselves our princi- 
pals and must be treated as such without any reference whatever 
to nccount between them and the people in London. Something 
was endeavoured to be made out of the mode of distribution of 
payment but it was clear that no distinction was made as to the 
mode of payment of the 14 cent and the 17 cent bags. It was 
an absurdity, too, toask that we should seek our remedy in Europe. 
Indeed according to the old cases the fuct ofa principal being out of 
the jurisdiction was enough to charge the agent, and even now euch a 
fact ig a strong presumption that credit reliance was given to the agent 
present and not to the principal ten thousand miles away. This indeed 
is but. common sense. With regard to the difference in price this was 
as admitted by defendants simply out of consideration for the services 
they had rendered to plaintiff by advising him about rice shipping. 
Such difference lad nothing to do with any difference in quality 
which indeed did not exist. This affuir would be a lesson to my 
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treated now as if they were themselves principnls—as which 
they acted, conversed and signed papers and threatened legal pro- 
ceedings. Notice was given of the state of the bags as soon as 
this became manifest. That it did not become manifest before 
was due partly to the circumstances of the case and to the nature 
of the goods, but chiefly to the defendants haste in forcing de- 
livery. L entirely deny that in transactions like these when the 
verbal and written assurances are there of a known and respect- 
able house, especially when acting as principals, it is customary to 
examine the goods before taking delivery. On this point the 
evidence of Mr Wilkin, Vice ¢ hairman of the Yokohama Chamber of 
Commerce, ought to be decisive. The fact of remittance was one we 
had nothing to do with ; the defendants were principals and could no 
more plead remittance than any other principals could. Nor wns 
three months an unreasonable delay, it was un unavoidable one and 
could in no wise injure the position of the defendants as principals. 
If it injured them as agents that was their own fault; they 
should not have acted as principals if they wished to disclaim the 
responsibility of principals, It was quite enough for themto lave 
disclosed their principals from the commencement, then my client 
would have known with whom he was dealing and would 
have taken extra precautions or demanded * extra guarantee, 
The contract is evidently between parties knowing each other, How 
can it possibly be suid to be between the plaintiff and people of 
whose very existence he was unaware? Who could sue him on 
the contract ? evidently the defendants alone. The test of who are 
parties to a contrict is who can sue on the same. Under all the 
circumstances the defendants were clearly liable for nbout 97,000 
bags which had been rejected, and the price of which with expenses 
was caimed. At all events if there was a scintillaof doubt as to 
the whole of the 97,000 bags there could be absolutely none whi.t- 
ever in respect of the 20,000 bone bags. 
Judgment reserved. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, 22nd March, 1877. 


Fighting has been renewed in Bosnia and great warlike 
ol abtias are being made throughout Asiatic Tur- 
ey. 
The Porte still persists in refusing the conditions of 
peace asked by Montenegro. 
The separate command in the Straits and China is to 
be abolished. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL, 
TELEGRAMS. 


London, 11th Mareh, 1877.—Russia withdraws from 
the Treaty of 1856, unless the Powers agree to co-operate 
in obtaining the fulfilment of the Programme decided 
upon at the conference. 

London, 13th March.—Russia has made fresh propos- 
als for collective action on the part of the Powers. 

Montenegro persists in her demands. 

Constantinople, 15th March.—The Porte has rejected 
the conditions submitted by Montenegro. General Igna- 
tieff has proceeded to London. 

Berlin, 5th March.—General Ignatieff has arrived here 
on a special mission from St. Petersburg, and will after- 
wards pay a special visit to Paris and Vienna. 

Washington, 5th March.—President Hayes has issued 
an inaugural address to Congress, in which he strongly 
urges the union of all parties, in order that orderly Go- 
vernment may be restored to the Southern States. He 
also urges a speedy return to specie payments. 

London, 6th March.—In the House of Commons last 
night, Sir Stafford Northcote, replying to a question by 
Sir H. Wolf, said the first reduction in the Suez Canal 
dues had been postponed till the 15th April. The Canal 
Company, he said, objects to England voting, because the 
shares held by the English Government do not bear cou- 
pons. Government has protested against this objection, 
and declares its right to vote as shareholders, 

General Ignatieff will not visit London in connection 
with his special mission, but will meet Count Schouvaloff 
at Paris, whither the Count proceeds for that purpose, 

Loudon, 6th March.—Mr. Ward Hunt estimates the 
expenses of the Navy for the coming year at 102 mil- 
lions. 

Constantinople, 6th March.—The Porte objects to the 
demands of Montenegro in arranging terms of peace, 
which comprise certain cessions of territory and a seaport, 

St. Petersburg, 6th March.—An imperial ukase has 
been issued ordering the organisation of nine army corps, 

‘The number of recruits joining the British army siuce 
the beginning of January has been 1,000 weekly, 

Loudon, 7th March,—Reuter’s Office announces from 


Digitized by Cox gle 


Constantinople that the Porte maintains the firm attitude 
adopted at the Conference, and accepts war with Russia 
in preference to having the present state of suspense pro- 
onged. Onthe other hand, information from the same 
source states that Russia rejects the suggestion to allow 
Turkey » year’s grace in which to carry out the promise 
of reforms. 

London, 7th March.—According to information from 
St. Petersburg, Russia still maintains an expectant atti- 
tude pending the replies from the Powers to Prince 
Gortschakoff’s circular 

Onitvuary: Generals Sir John Fordyce and Evelyn 
Waddington. 

St. Petersburg, 8th March.—Prince Gortschakoff has 

instructed the Russian Envoys to declare that Russia will 
withdraw from the treaty of 1856 unless the Powers co- 
operate to obtain the acceptance of the original programme 
presented at the Conference. 
London, 8th March.—In the House of Commons to-night 
Mr. Bourke, replying to a question, said that the an- 
swer to Prince Gortschakoft’s circular had been deferred 
at the request of Russia, who had promised communica- 
tions on the subject, which however had not yet been re- 
ceived, The prolonged absence of the British Ambassador 
from Constantinople, he said, was not intentional. 

Washington, 9th March,—President Hayes has nomi- 
nated W, M, Evarts as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, General Sherman as Secretary of Treasury, and 
Carl Schurz as Secretary of the Interior. : 
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PRIZE PROBLEM. 


By W. GRIMsHAw. 
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White to play and mate in 4 moves, 





SoLvuTion or J, 8S, ScHULTZE'’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.—Q. to Q. Kt.’s 6th 1.—P, takes Q. 
, 3 —B. to Q. ’s 6th. 2.—K. takes B, 


3.—Kt. takes B. and mates, 


—_—_—__ 


i Sri answers received from C, B., Yokohama; and W.H. S., 
Okid, 


a) 


— 


IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO HAVE GARDENS. 

We understand that Messrs, Surron & Sons, the Queen’s Seede- 
men, Reading, Berkshire, near London, England, have, after a series 
of elaborate experiments, perfected a system of packing which secures 
Seeds arriving inthis country in a dry and fresh condition. This cannot 
fail to be of inestimable value toall interested in Flowers and Vege- 
tubles, and will greatly increase their cultivation. An ndvertisement 
of this eminent House appears in another column, to whici we refer 
our readers, 





——— rr — 
—_—— $< 


Travetters, Missionaries & others, may employ their leisure 
time pleasantly & profitably, by collecting rare butterflies. Forward 
(freight unpaid,) folded up separately in paper in cigar boxes, 
Best prices remitted for perfect specimens, Collecting apparatus 
sent f ee to those who furnish reference to D. G@, RurHERForD, 
(Horniman's Museum.) Forest Hill, Lonpex, (Aprr.] 


Original from 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—There continues a moderate demand for most articles ; prices are un- 
changed but firm, and deliveries have improved, We quote as follows, viz :— 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 \|be. 384 yds. 39 in. per poe.. ar 87hto $1.724| White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibe. $84 yde. 44 in. » ee 1.60 to 2.20] 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. per pee. . 2.20 to 2.40 
8lbs. 4 tv 84 Ibe. a » 80 in. » eo 160to 2.80} Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80in. 2—8 Ib. per ‘Wb. «- 0.60 to 090 
9 Ibs. » «44in. » ew 200 to 250/ Black Velvets ies eee gee eee 7.25 to 8.26 
T. Cloth 7ibe. rs » 82in, » ee 180 to 1.70] English Drills 15 ths. 40 ‘yde, 80 in in. ,.. ..- 2.70 to 2.90 
92 Blbs. 24 4, 82in. » oo 1.10 to 1.25 | ‘Taffachelass 12 yda, 48 in. 1.70 to 2.16 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 04. use aoe one oe por picul... $2075 to 82.50 | No. 88 to42 .,. 20. oes vee ee per picul... $84.00 to 89,00 
No. 88 to 32... 14. cee cee eee POr picul... $30.00 to 34.00 Reverse Twist ... ... 16-24... 92 one 


Woollens.—Our market for this staple has been again very quiet during the past week, owing prin- 
cipally to the continued rise in the rate of Mexican dollars against native currency. There exists a somewhat 
good demand for Blankets and Army Cloth at higher prices, of which, however, stocks are light. Other quota- 
tions remain nominally the same as last given. 


Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinesde Laine ...80 yde. 80in... 0.25 to 0.80 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yds. 81] in. ... 425 to 6.25 Multicolored is ...30 yds. 30in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Shimagoro —... uae awe 80 yds. 30 in. ... 4.00 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ,..48 in. to 52in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ... .. —S80 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.81 Presidents ... .. ...564in.to 66in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—380 yds. $2in. ... 5.75 to 8.00 | Pilots =... ae) oe B4 in. to BG in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—658 yde. 31 ix. 16 50 to 17.50 Union... ...54in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings,Japan... ... 22—30 yde, 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to8 Ibs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.47 
Plain Mousselines de Laine —80 yds. 80 iN, a. 0.174to 0.19 





Sugar.—There has been a very slight decline in the value of Formosas during the past week, but 
other kinds show a trifling increase in value. Stocks are estimated not to exceed 9,000 piculs. 


Sugar:—Takaoin bag... « .. per picul... $4.40 China No. 4 Kook-fah  ... ...  ... per picul...$6.10 to $6.80 
» ain basket ... 22. ose a ses $4.20 » No.5 Kong-fun  ...0 ou. eee »» «ee $5 80 to $6.15 
Taiwanfooin bag... ...  « Me Sas $4.25 | o» «= No. 6 Bepok 0... use cee ane 19 ~—s ee $5.20 to $5.60 

do. in basket... 1. ... 1 ke $4.10 | Swatow Brown ... 0... css cee ee opp ee $3.65 

China No 1 Ping-fah...  ... os $7. 60 to $7.95 | Daitong Gy wie Shas’ wee Sake: he - $3.80 

» No.2 Ching-pak ... 9 .. $7.00 to $7.60 | Japan Rice ies Wag See eee cae | GG $2. 00 to $2.10 


» No.8 Ke-pak ... ... - ... $6.40 to $6.75 


Kerosene Oil—The market is quiet at $4.40, with but few transactions, as purchases are only made 
from hand to month. Stocks are estimated at 30,000 cases. 
& 


Kerosene Oil og. unten eee te sa: wee $4.40 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—Protracted uncertainty about the maintenance of peace. in Europe, the disastrous state of the 
Continental manufacturing trade and the approaching time of the crops, account for the paucity of advices -from 
home, their unsatisfactory character and the dulness of this market. 

There have been delivered since the 28th ultimo 113 piculs of all descriptions, which have led to very 
scanty settlements. It is therefore impossible to establish regular quotations. The prices which, we hear, have 
been paid are $640 for medium Hanks, $600 for a few bales of best Oshius and $550 to $720 for Silks offer ed 
as filatures. All descriptions of Oshius are much pressed on the market at declining rates. Some parcels of 
genuine filatures are still held at from $800 to $930. 

The English mail of 3rd instant took 17 bales. 


Tea.—Busines for the closing week has been almost nil and prices entirely nominal. Supplies from the 
country have ceased to come in. 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Business remains extremely quiet with slightly firmer rates. In native exchange Satsu 
have declined, but Gold Yen are in demand for export. 


Rates close as followa :— | On SHaneaHaI—Bank sight .........ccccccesesseeee 7382 
SrerLina—Hank 6 months’ sight............ceeeee 43. Odd. Private 10 days sight bepeasecemeaws 744 
m Bank Bills on demand.......... case 48. Od. On New York—Bank Bills on demand......... 964 
Private 6 monthe’ lini saudi aenens 4s. ld. - 30 days sight Private............. oo» 981 
On ’ Papts—Bank Sight .. Sie seaveesas O05 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand...... 97 
2 Bank 6 monthe’ “sight ... esccae O16 ” 30 days hace scien reer 99 
Private 6 ms. sight...... msccosecces OLS Rinmtats: wcccciececscsseceates voveee 417 
Ox Hoxexoxe—Bank BIGHE ....ccaccecssesessscoce L % Gis. Gold) DOr i cksccscs ss svessvertcivacsarssavievaccresderss MOS 


- Private 10 days’ — 24 le 
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Shipping  TIntelliqgence. 


— 


Bes Be a. Ee a 

















’ . Ton- Date 
Dare. Sure’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frage & Ria. WHERE FROM. LFF? Carao. CoNSIGNFES, 
NAGE Port. 
Mar. 31) Vigilant Admiral Ryder} H.M.D. vessel| — | Kobe — —-— —— 
» 31)/ City of Tokio — American str, | 5050 | San Francisco — Mails, &e. P. M. 8.8. Co. 
Apr. 1} Radnorshire Thompson British str, 1838 | Hongkong _ General Wilkin & Robison 
», 2) Viking Castle British str, 2558 | Nonygkony _ General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 3] Sunda Reeves British str. 1704 | Hongkong _ Muils, &e. | P, & O. Co. 
» 4 Tokio Maru Dunn Japanese str, | 2110 | Shanghai & ports) — Muils, dc, | M, B, Co, 





DEPARTURES. 











Date. Suip’s Name, CaPTaln, Frae & Ria, eae DESTINATION, Cara, DESPATCHED BY 
Mar, 31) Duna Steele British str, 1290 | Kobe Troops Japanese Government 
Apr. 2) City of Tokio —_ Awerican str, | 5050 | Hongkong Muils, &e, P, M. 8. 8. Co. 

» 3) Malacca Edmond British str, 1709 | Hongkovg Mails, &e. Py 2G; Oa: 

» 3 Jupiter Johnson Russinn selir, 20 | North Pacifle Ballust Captain 

Me 4 Hiroshima Maru Burdis Jnpanese str. | 1870 | Shanghai & ports Muils, &c. | M. B. Co, 

et ay Oceanus Brehrwold Ger. 3m. schr| 285 | Takao Ballast L. Kniffler & Co, 





Pessels tn Wardour. 





Name, CapTaIn, | Frac anp Ria. | Tons, From. ARRIVED, CONSIGNEES. DESTINATION, 

STEAMERS. 
Massilia Harvey British stesomer | 1033 | Hongkong =| eanaee P.&.0. Ca 
Menzaleh Pasqualini | French str. 1502 | Hongkong Mar. 31 | M. M. Co. 
Radnorshire Thompson | British steamer | 1838 | Hongkong April 1 | Wilkin & Robison 
Sea Guill Symons British tugboat 37 | Nagasuki tae Lune, Crawford & Co, 
Sunda Reeves British steamer | 1704 | Hongkong April 3] P. & O. Co, Hongkong 
Tokio Maru Dunn Jupanese steamer) 2119 | Shanghai & ports | April 4] M. B. Co. Shanghai 
Tannis Reynier French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong Mar. 16 | M. M. Co. — Hongkong 
Viking Custle British steamer | 2558 | Hongkong April 2 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 


SAILING SHIPS. 


American Lloyds Ames Am. burque 510 | San Francisco Mar, 28 | Walsh, Hall & Ov. 
‘aroline Miller Danish schooner 55 | Kurile Islands = | ss. Clnussen 
Caspar Davies British barque 830 | Cardiff Mar. 27) M. M. Co. 
Laurel Johnson British barque 638 | Cardiff Mar, 28 | E. Abbott 
Mary Jane Breukmeir | British schooner} 165 | Kobe Mar, 28 | E, C, Kirby & Co, 
Punjaub Black british barque 882 | London Mar. 31 | L. Kniffler & Co. 
Takasagu Maru Young Jap, 4-m, bq. 1725 ty) nn) rt M. B. Co, London 





Vessels of Gar in Port. 














od A ah HorskE - : ; 
NAME, a NB. | Tons. | Powsr. DESCRIPTION. | COMMANDER. 
| ‘aed - nt tie ie 
JX ao SN ee oe 4 584 _- Gun-vessel _ Commander Royse 
o ii or ee | oe H.M.D, vessel | Admiral Ryder 
AMERICAN—Alert... 4 540 ane Sloop Commander J. D. Marvin 
FRENCH—TDalisman ... oo eee 1400 sia Corvette | Captain St. Iiliare 
CHIN EBEsSE—Hai-an ; ieee . ipa vat, Lt 1600 l'rigate | Captain He-Chou 
PASSENGERS. Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru for Shauyhai and ports: —Mr., 


Per City of Tokio from San Francisco :—For Yokohama: Messers und Mrs. Mourilyan, child and servant, Mi-s Vincent, Miss King, 
Chas. P. Thompson, L. B. Baldwin, J, F. Kelly, GH. Perkins | Revd. ©, Blanchet, and Mrs. Blanchet, Dr. and Mrs. Perkins 
Geo. M. Barnard, FE. H. Harris, F. M. Barber. De Witt, C. Jenks | and child, Messrs. F. Lacing, Klein, Harris, Kirby, Thompson, L. 
and wife, H. H. Jones, Miss Rose, Mrs, L. L. Gulick and 2 children, B. Baldwin, E. J. Pereira, and 12 Japanese in the cabin, 
Miss KE. Bingham, Mrs, W. H. Denison, Miss M, Campbell, Miss N, | —— 4 
kb Miss 8. Moss, Miss C. Porter. For Hongkong: Miss CARGO. 
right re Silos ance t . 
Per steam-ship Malacca for Hongkong :—Captain Royse, R.N., Per Steamship Malacca for Hongkong:— 


Dr. Dresser, Messrs. Perkins, U.S.N., Barnard, U.S.N., and T. , Bilk for England ae vee ve vee .» 17 bales 
Tozer; and 10 Chinese in the steerage. Per Steam-ship S ada from Hongkong. — . 

Per Steam-ship Sunda from Hongkong:—Captain Purvis, RN., SUIT ss, one oes tee 7 te 974 packages. 
Mrs. Ellerton and 2 children, and maid servant, Messrs. Riiode, L. General ue tee oe -.+ 1,662 ” 
Serif and 2 native servants ; and 4 deck passenger. , =. 

Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru from Shanghai and ports.— Messrs otal... “*e ... 2,636 packages, 
Russell Robertson, E. VU. Kimball, R. F. Bull, D. Sinclair, I’. Jones, Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru from Shanghai and ports — 

J. Morris, M. Raspe, M. Ullmann, C. Wiggins, H E. Brown, Treasure, pes sad ase . Len 26,378 
Wylie and 13 Japanese in the cabin; und 1 European, 6 Chinese Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports.— 
and 196 Japanese in the steerage. Treasure «.. ais ane ae et 1». $22,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS. ‘ 


TRADE MARE. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
7 AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 
Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 


24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, 


and all other insects are destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


which is quite harmless to Domestic Animals. 


Sold in tins Is. and 28, 6d. each, by THomas Kratine, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, and all Chemists, The 1s, tins sre so made 
that the Powder is easily distributed from them, and will be found 
a great improvement on the old paper packets, In exterminating 
Beetles the success of this powder is extruordinary, and no one 
need be troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 


52ins. 


Soup IN TNs AND BOTTLES, BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreenble method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or ‘THREAD WORMB. 
It is a perfectly safe und mild preparation, and is especiully adapted 


for Children. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Mr. Kearina. Medical Hall, Gildersome, Nov. 28th, 1876, 


Dear Sir,—I think it nothing but my duty to inform you of 
the immense sale I have for your Worm Tublets, which I may 
justly say is enormous, and in every case gives the greatest satis- 
faction. I have now instock two bottles contuining the Round 
Worms brought me during the lust few days by customers, one 
Worm 40 yards Jong. I dare not be without the remedy. 





Yours respectfully, 
M. E. WALKER, 


Soup rw Borris, BY ALL CHEMISTS AND Dxvaaists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
REWARD AND CAUTION.—Whereas I am informed f:aud- 


ulent imitations of this unsurpassed remedy ‘have been sold, I 
hereby request anyone knowing of the vendor of the same to com- 
municate with me, and on conviction of the offender a liberal 
Reward will be paid. 


Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 26ins. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR THE SALE 


—_— OF-- 


Bee’s Scale Remover, 


Cure for iucrustation in Steam Boilers. Very 
Liberal Commission. Address with references, 


BEE & CO., STRATFORD, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Yokohama, March 38, 1877. 2ins, 


Google 


7 MISCELLANEOUS. 


ie) 










é 
XK 





LEA & PERRINS’ 


CELEBRATFD 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


DECLARED BY CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE 


LETH ONLY GooD SAUCE. 





CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD. 

The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused oertain dealers to apply the name of “* Worcestershire 
Sauce’ to their own inferior compounds,the Public is hereby ine 
formed that the only way to secure the genuine, is to 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 


and to see that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, stopper 
and bottle. 

Some of the foreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 
Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper and labels of which the 
names of Lea and Perrins have been forged. L. and P. give notice 
that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorney 
to take instant proceedings against Manufacturersand Vendore of 
euch, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed, 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 
WRAPPER, BOTTLE, AND STOPPER, 
Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 


and Blackwell, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


Yokohama, March 7, 1874. 33ine. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Via SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 
Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Military and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 
PATTERNS FREE. 


Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 


Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-nrma, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &e., 


Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce dieposed of for a Commission of 2% per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. | 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of Is 

er lb. 
Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO, 
50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
March 4, 1876. 62 ins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 

IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 

ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 





The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp | & 


Cannon. | 

The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLe AGENTS FOR J) APAN. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And where there is no previous know- 
ledge of the business required, is a Le- 
monuade, Ginger Beer, onl Soda Water 
Mochine, as the public taste is so much 
on the increase for Aeratesl Drinks, 
The book of 90 payes of illustrations 
and infurmation forwarded free. 


BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Enorinerrs, 230, Forston St., 
Hoxton, Lonpoy, ENGLAND. 
December 2, 1876. L. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 
Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCKS, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOOKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCK, 








1l3ins. 








Fresh supplies of the above and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CAUTION. 


BASES & 








Qo: Ada ee: 


PROCLAMATION OF THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT. 


TRANSLATION, 

“The Briish Authorities have complained that certain parties in 
this Country have been imitating the Trade Mark of Messrs. Bass 
Co,, firm ef Brewers in the English capital and selling Beer so 
labelled, The manufacture of Beer is not prohibited in this country, 
but it is wrong, according to Commercial law, to imitate Trade 
Murks, 

“ Henevforward, therefore. persons whose business is Brewing Beer 
must apply for Licensks, and send in a specimen of Trade Mark not 
likely to be confused with others. 

“The above to be universally notified, 

“9th Month, 1871. (Signed) 





“TOKEI FU.” 

In ec nsequence of extensive forgeries of our Labels and Trade 
Mark having come to our knowledge, the attention of the public is 
called to the above PROCLAMATION, 

We, therefore, CAUTION all persons against either selling or 
purchasing, as our manufacture, beer, whether in bottle or in cask, 
bearing such forged and fraudulent Labels, Capsules or Trade Mark. 

BASS & Co., 
London, and Burton-on-Trent. 








REFERRING VO THE ABOVE. 


CAMERON & SAUNDERS 
5 
AGENTS TO BASS & CO.,, 

INTIMATE THAT ALL 
Bass’s Pale Ale sold by them in. bottle has 
Messrs. Bass’s Label, Cameron & Saunders’ 
Green Caution Label and Capsule affixed to 
each bottle ; and that all three bear Messrs. 
Bass & Co.’s Signature and Trade Mark (a 

Red Triangle) 

AND ALSO THE WORDS. 


“Cameron & Saunders, London.” 
March 4, 1876 1-f. 13 ins. 


A STHMA AND 


HRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


The most effectual remedy will be found to be 
ATURA TATULA, 


prepared in all forms, for smoking and inhalation, 


AVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and sold by them, 


and all Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 
June 24, 1876. If. 26ins. 


b 








aE 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STABLE PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 





Januray 1, 1876. 52ins. 





Lee FOLLOWING 


Is AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 

*T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
medicine for me, and 1 certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills. 
J am 78 years old. 

“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 

To the Proprietors of 

NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 13,1877. 13ins, 
Original from 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effuxion. 





NOTICE. 





N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 


will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent, 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


DLED. 
At the Temperance Hall, No. 86, Yokohama, April 9th, JAmeEs 
TURNBULL, a native of Scotland, aged 58, 





Notes of the deteek. 


There can be little doubt, we fear that the state of affairs in 
the South goes on from bad to worse. The Satsuma Army 
does not appear to be making much headway, although it is 
doubtless receiving, and will continue to receive considerable 
accessions to its strength. The Government fully recognises 
that its own position is a desperate one. Independent of the 
orders for a new levy of ten thousand men, the Governor of 
Osaka has issued a call for the raising of two regiments of vo- 
lunteers, while notifications are constantly being published, 
urging, almost in tones of entreaty, the necessity of patience 
and help. The gaps to be filled up among the ranks of the Im- 
perialists are terribly wide. We think that ten thousand, which 
is the number that one of our contemporaries estimates of 
killed and wounded on the Government side alone, is pro- 
bably excessive, but that the losses have been terrible is evi- 
dent from the enormous number of wounded in hospitals at 
the various medical stations,—in Kobe alone there are over 
three thousand, five hundred,—and the pressing demand for 
fresh battalions. Of what is actually transpiring at the scene 
of action we know absolutely nothing, for it is needless to say 
that not the slightest credit can be permitted to the few re- 
ports that the censors of the press allow to be published, and 
comment on them is time thrown away. We can only judge 
of the terrible nature of the struggle from those actions of the 
Government which it cannot conceal. As might have been ex- 
pected, there are almost daily rumours of risings and distur- 
bances, which may at any moment assume formidalle propor- 
tions in other parts of the country. The longer this fratricidal 
strife continues, the greater the danger to be apprehended from 
such causes. ‘Ihe distress that must accompany civil war, and 
Which arises from so many sources of trade becoming closed is 
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already beginning to make itself keenly felt, and this is another 
danger to the Government. Hungry subjects become despe- 
rate enemies, and we feel convinced that the temper of the 
people, patient and long-suffering though it is, will not stand 
the strain that must be put on it by prolongation of this cruel 
and useless war. We publish to-day the translation of an 
article in which the writer bitterly deplores the want of spirit 
in the people, but its very publication+only one of many ex- 
pressing similar sentiments—shows that the spirit, beaten down 
and sorely weakened as it is by a long course of injustice and 
frivolous interference and oppression, is not dead. It will 
live againn—God hasten the day,—endowed with vigour that 
comes of new life, and force its rights from a Government 
that now treats its prayers as a crime, 


It is not in the loss of valuable lives, and in the expenditure 
of money that can be so ill-afforded, that the results of the civil 
war are so lamentable. Time will fill the gaps made in the 
families of the land, and well husbanded resources will replen- 
ish the treasury. But it is in the vicious tendencies which it in- 
sinuates into the minds of the people; in the demoralization 
of society which is produced by its malignant influence. Japan 
was beginning to emerge into broader light, and kindlier ways. 
There was hope that 

“ A slowly dying cause, 
* And ancient forms of party strife.” 

Would cease, and that in their place would reign 


“The nobler modes of life, 
“ With sweeter manners, purer laws,” 


But the clouds have again swept over the heavens, and dark- 
ness and confusion seem to be settling down upon the unhap- 
py land. Hearts that were beginning to be stirred by new 
tenderness and compassion, now again grow callous to the feel- 
ings and sentiments of humanity. The strife is as it were a 
moral gangrene diffusing its poisonous humours through the 
whole political and social system, Slaughter, devastation, 
waste, impoverishment, are sufficiently terrible, but it is the 
collateral evils which they engender; the immoral feeling, 
the depravation of principle, which form the mass of mischief 
diffused Ly this unnatural contest. 


We have been informed, and we see that the Echo also refers 
to the report, that there are serious dissensions in the cabinet 
at Kidto. If the house be divided against itself, and the 
division end in the retirement of those who are to a great 
extent personally responsible forthe present condition of affairs, 
we see therein the only chance for a speedy peace. 

It is melancholy to think how much the present administra- 
tion has done to alienate from itself the world’s sympathy 
which was at one time so readily, nay, almost injudiciously, 
extended towards the efforts which it was imagined it intended 
to make for the advance of the people whom it represented, 
It certainly promised most fairly. A constitution; a resre- 
sentative assembly; revision and equalization of taxes; de- 
velopment of the resources of the country, for the better 
employment and improvement of the condition of the people, 
to say nothing of pledges given to the nobles and their retainers 
in return for the sacrifices they  conseutecd to make. lt 
was a programme well fitted indeed to gain the confidence of 


nations. How have any of these pledges been fulfilled ; pledges 


| the people, and to engaye the attention and good will of other 
made under solemn edicts, andin the name of the Mikado? 
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It can be little matter for wonder, that discontent which takes 
the form df open rebellion, should arise from repudiation and 
non-fulfillment of promises so liberally given, and that force 
of arms should be employed to change into a National Govern- 
ment what is now only a self interested Committee of Adminis- 
tration. 


The Tokio Times has the following paragragh :— 


“The report given in the Akvhono Nhinhun, to the effect that Admiral 
Yenomoto had telegraphed from St. Petersburg asking that Saigo’s life 
be spared, is destitute of foundation. No such despatch has been 
received. There is, however, strong reason for believing the Government 
have now decided that, if the rebel leader be taken alive, he is not to be 
put to death.” 


We trust that this is really the case, and that in the event 
of the Government proving successful in the present struggle, 
it will not stain its regained power by rigorous and revengeful 
measures. The land that is watered with the blood of conquered 
political enemies is sure bring forth a plentiful crop of evils. 
That the Government will incline to so merciful a policy is not 
however borne out by a report, which reaches us from a private 
source, to the effect that Shimamoto, who is said to be the 
ablest judicial adviser in the country, and who has been engaged 
on the national code, has strongly represented to the Govern- 
ment the ill results that would certainly arise from the execu- 
tion of Oyama, the ex-governor of Kagoshima. His representa- 
tions have caused the authorities to place him under the strictest 
surveillance on suspicion of his favouring the cause of Saigé. 





At the present time the lovers of Racing in Yokohama ap- 
pear to have formed themselves into three parties. The 
Y. R. Association, who generously offer the right hand of 
fellowship to the Y. R. Club, who are, we are imformed, 
anxious to grasp it, but are prevented from following out the 
secret wish of their hearts by a section that considers that the 
propositions made for reconciliation are not capable of adop- 
tion. We are irresistibly reminded of Armado’s couplet and 
Moth’s l’envoy 

“The fox, the ape and the humble bec, 

Were still at odds being but three. 

Until the goose came out of door, 

And stay’d the odds by adding four. 
We can see no remedy for the present state of things but for 
the public to play ‘‘ goose.” It has often been called upon to 
do so before. 





The Tokio Times maketh merry in verse. As Touchstone 
hathit. “I'll rhyme you so eight years together, dinners and 
suppers and sleeping hours excepted: it is the right butter 
woman's rank to market,” 


“ A Donkey’s master said unto his beast, 
While doling out to him his lock of straw, 
‘ Here, take it—since such diet suits your taste, 
And much good may it do your vulgar maw !' 
Often the slighting speech the man repeated ; 
‘The Ass—his quiet mood by insult heated— 
Replies; ‘Just what you chouse to give, I take. 
Muster unjust ! but not because I choose it. 
Think you I nothing like but straw? Thea make 
The experiment. Bring corn, and see if I refuse it.’ 
Ye caterers for the public, hence take heed 
How your defaults by false excuse you cover! 
Fed upon straw—straw it may cat, indeed : 
Try it with generous fare—’t will scorn the other.” 





During the gale which raged so fiercely on Tuesday, a dia- 
bolical attempt was made by a Japanese to set fire to a house in 
Sumiyo shichéd near the Otomachi. The wretch had prepared 
a bundle of rags and sawdust, saturated with kerosene, which 
he lighted and threw among the outhouses of a silk mercer’s 
shop. By gvod fortune the blaze was extinguished and the 
fellow caught. On being interrogated, he stated that it has 
been the intention of himself and some accomplices, as soon 
as the fire had well started, to set fire to houses in the Ogicho 
and at Ishikawa, thus causing a conflagration that would pro- 
baubly have swept away the entire native town of Kanagawa. 
The object was evidently robbery, as during the confusion 
wholesale plunder could have been carried on. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that the gang, with which the scoundrel con- 
fesses himself connected, will all be caught, and that effective 
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measures will be taken to prevent their engaging in any simi- 
lar enterprise. A fire is generally so frightful a calamity ina 
Japanese town, that any attempt to wantonly cause one can- 
not be too swiftly or too severely punished. 


We understand that a balloon is in process of construction 
in Tokié by the Government, which it is intended to use for 
obtaining certain information of the position of Saigo’s Army. 
As six weexs must certainly elapse before it can be ready for 
shipment to the South, it does not seem as though the Govern- 
ment expected speedily to bring matters to a victorious termi- 
nation. It is not expected that any foreigners will be allowed 
to accompany the native aeronauts on their exploring trip. 





The last mail brings us news of the deaths within a week of 
two celebrated dramatists, Herr Mosenthal and Mr. John 
Oxenford. The former, who was considered the leading 
dramatist in Austria, is best known by his powerful play of 
Deborah, made familiar to English play goers under the 
name of Leah, a character in which Miss Bateman laid the 
foundation of her fame as an actress. He was the author of 
a large number of dramatic works of the highest literary merit, 
but few of them have been adapted to the English stage. Mr. 
Oxenford was not only a dramatic writer of acknowledged 
excellence, as evidenced by his original farces, Dearest Eliza- 
beth, Twice Killed ; his adaptatious,—of which The Porter’s 
knot is so successful an example ;—and Jibretti of such operas as 
Robin Hood and Lily of Killarney, but a brilliant scholar 
and original thinker. His articles on various subjects, and his 
translations from French, German and Spanish poets are 
all marked by rare ability. He held for many years the 
responsible position of dramatic critic to the Times, and his 
criticism was remarkable no less for its kindliness than for ite 
conciseness and independence. He died at the age of sixty-two 
of severe bronchitis, and leaves a blank in literary, as well as 
in private circles, that it will be difficult to fill. 


By the Gaelic on the 12th instant, were imported from San 
Fracisco a number of stud horses and merino sheep for the 
Naimusho (Home Department), which have been specially 
selected, we understand, by Mr. D. W. Ap Jones, who accom- 
panied the commissioners who lately left for America to pur- 
chase stock for thiscountry. The horses were landed in splen- 
did condition, notwithstanding that the Gaelic met with 
rough weather on her way over, and their appearance afforded 
a treat to lovers of horse-flesh who witnessed their landing, 
which is but seldom afforded during a residence in this country. 
The horses, indeed, seemed rather to have stepped out of a 
comfortable stable, than from on board ship after a trying 
passage of twenty-one days, so perfect was their condition. 
The first landed were the two stallions, a bay and a white, the 
former being a fine framed horse with good points, but vicious 
inthe extreme. Opinions varied, however, as to the breed of the 
white, which some being inclined to think came of Normandy 
stock, while others favoured Clydesdale. A bay horse named 
Ralston is really a magnificent animal, but very light of bone, 
and would most likely give way under a heavy, or evena 
moderate weight. The dark bay Regent might, in England, be 
picked out asachoice for the Grand National; the grey 
Bradly would make a pretty park hack, while the light chest- 
nut mure is only suitable for some fair equestrienne’s pet. 
But the reported cost of these animals is something fabulous. 
The horse Ju/s‘on is said to be priced at an enormous figure; 
a pair of chestnut fillies are set down as costing $4,000, 
and the others in proportion. If such be really the case we 
are led to ask, Why are they imported at all? It may 
be that they are brought here on speculation, for exhibi- 
tion first at Ginza and afterwards throughout the country 
at the moderate charge which characterises all such 
native shows, though such a proceeding would hardly add 
much to the dignity of the Home Department. Perhaps some 
of the horses may find their way to ‘Temples of renown and 
pass the rest of their lives in inglorious but sanctimonious ease, 
on an cleemosynary diet of white beans. Certainly they are 
utterly uscless for breeding purposes. For instance, the white. 
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the 5th instant announces that the Imperialists of Yamaga made 


stallion hasan exceedingly coarse neck, is very faulty in the 
quarters, ind has literally no body, all of which defects are but 
too apparent in the native pony. None of the others, though 
splendid specimensof the equine race, strike us as properly adapt- 
ed for breeding purposes in this country. They will probably 
only swell the already too large list of “‘ white’elephants ” which 
the Japanese unhappily possess. If the Department which 
authorizes the importation of these horses seriously desires to 
improve the breed of Japanese ponies—and no desire could be 
more commendable—whby does it not, instead of wasting thou- 
sands of dollars on such highly bred but useless animals, import 
from China fifty or more good brood mares, which could be 
obtained at a cost varying from $50 to, at the very most, $200. 
The China pony possesses in particular the very points in 
which the Japan pony is deficient,as the most casual observer 
must have seen, and across between the two could not only 
be easily and cheaply effected, but the result would undoubt- 
edly be to produce a class of ponies which would combine the 
useful qualities of both. 

The attempt of a cross with the China pony we recommend 
firstly on the score of cheapness and convenience. Ifthe Jap- 
anese authorities are prepared to go to any expense, with the 
sincere desire of improving the native breed, then let them im- 
port useful Arabs for the purpose. Second class cheap ones will 
do, as it is well known that the breed of China ponies was 
greatly improved by the inferior class of Arab horses which 
Fane’s force left in the north of China at the conclusion of the 
last war. The purchase of expensive American horses such as 
just imported is a sheer waste of money. 





We are glad to say that the subscription to the Shantung 
Famine Relief Fund now amounts to $3,448.50. It is a notable 
fact that the Chinese in this settlement have contributed up- 
wards of $900 of this amount, which shows that not only do 
they evince a laudable desire to help their suffering country- 
men, but have confidence that the foreign committee will 
properly distribute the charity. 





A letter has been addressed by a number of land renters of 
the Swamp Concession, to the Doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, 
forwarding a petition to the effect that measures may be 
taken to urge upon the Japanese Government the lighting of 
the streets of the settlement with gas. We have no space to 
enter into the question which has so often been made the 
subject of discussion in our columns. In their own interests 
and on behalf of their long-suffering fellow residents we trust 
that the arguments of the propristors of the lots and build- 
ings in the Swamp may prevail, and that our nights hence- 
forward may be filled with gladness. If they succeed, we 
are going to ask signatures to a petition for a water cart, 
the want of the liquid element by day being as fruitful of 
misery as that of the absence of light by night. But we fear 
there is no hope. Our private opinion is that if, like the citi- 
zens of Calais, they went clad only in their shirts and with 
ropes round their necks, their supplication would be rejected. 





From the “‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 9th. 
The Hiogo News publishes the following from the Osaka Nippé. 
‘‘The mobs who took to bamboo spears in Miye ken, and 
were recently quelled have been handed over by the police to 
the Saibansho. They are said to number over 60,000.” 
And we wonder how many police it took to take these mobs 


in charge. It must have been something like the marriage pro- 


cession in Marryat’s ‘‘Wondrous Tale of Han” which included 
all the inhabitants of the province, so that the only spectators 
were three blind old women who were so overcome with astonish- 
ment at the spectacle that they bowed their heads and died. 
The question naturally arises, What did the Saihansho do with 
the prisoners? But perhaps it is as well to push speculation no 
further. 


We hear from the Chéya Shimbun that Tamano, the Judge who 
was appointed to try Uyama the late Governor of Kagoshima ken, 
has declined the task, but no reasons are given for his refusal. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was despatched from Osaka at 4.30 p.m. on 
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an attack at dawn on the 5th instant, when they were victorious 
and captured Tajima. (7?) 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Mr. Iwamura, who was recently appointed the Governor of Ka- 
goshima ken, will shortly start for Kagoshima with some newly ap- 
pointed policemen. 

The following report came from some one at the seat-of-war ; 
the date is not known. ‘‘ While a battle was going on between the 
two forces, Kirino advanced on horseback and cut General Nodzu on 
the shoulder, and though the wound was not deep the latter thought 
it prudent to retreat. During his flight Nodzu met Major 
Murata and told him of the affair. Murata then went after Kirino, 
and on ascending a high hill saw him about 4 or 5 ché distant. 
Murata fired at him with a newly invented English rifle, and 
saw Kirino instantly fall from his horse.” 

A telegram from Osaka at 5.05 p.m. on the 5th instant an- 
nounces that the Imperialists have captured the village of Nori- 
nosu. 

We hear that it has been notified by the Daijokuan that ten 
thousand more troops are to be drawn by conscription. 

The Kaisei-Gakk0 and the I-Gakk6 (Medical School) have been 
united under the name of TOkid Dai Gakk0. The Tokid Go Gakk6 
(Language) will now be styled the Daigakuyobimon. 

[Surely some definite name will be arrived at by and bye. 
With all this chopping and changing it is no wonder that the 
officials themselves never know where they are.—Ep. J.M.D.A.] 


The S. S. Glaucus left Singapore on the 28th ultimo for Hong 
kong, and the S. S. Ulysses was to leave on the 3rd instant. 





Tuesday, 10th. 

From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The following Notification has been issued by Major General 
Saigo, the Acting Minister of War, to the officers and men of 
the Army now in Tdkid :— 

‘*Several scores of days have now passed since the rebels en- 
tered Kumamoto ken and resisted the Imperial forces. There 
are officers and men who are discontented at remaining here in 
the capital and wish to start for the seat of war. Their brave spirit 
is admirable, but at the same time it cannot be said that those 
who go the seat of war are braver than those who remain here 
for defence of the capital, or vice versa, for both duties are 
necessary in completing the suppresion of rebellion. There is 
a necessary army decipline and those subject to it cannot advance 
or retire according to will. Calamities constantly occur from heed- 
lessness, and were every soldier to think about advancing to the 
fight and think nothing about defending the capital, accidents 
would arise from such carelessness, and it would then be too late 
to repine. 

The Imperial forces of the Southern expedition are daily advanc- 
ing and reports of their victories are continually arriving, so that 
many days will not pass before the insurrection is suppressed. 
But should the insurgents prove to be powerful so that their sup- 
pression may not be quickly arrived at, reinforcements will 
be forwarded to the south as required, so therefore all of you 
remain at your posts doing your customary duty and wait for 
further orders.” 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The following letter from H.M. the Mikado has been sent to 
Arisugawa no Miya, the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial forces. 

‘* You have ably discharged your office of Commander-in-Chief 
of the Imperial forces, in the use of both the Army and the Navy. 
Desiring to show my appreciation of your services, I now send 
you saké and sakana, and hope that you will further continue to 
be zealous and stimulate the officers and men to so discharge their 
duties that peace may speedily be restored.” 

Letters of a similar nature were sent to Yamagata, Kawamura, 
and Kuroda, the advisers to the Commander-in-Chief, and also to 
Lieut. Generals Oyama, Nodzu, Miyoshi, Miura, Yamada and 
Kawaji, and a money present made in lieu of the usual one of 
wine, etc. All the officers and men have likewise partaken of 
His Majesty’s bounty. A letter and a present was also sent te 
Lieut. General Tani, commanding at Kumamoto, which, how- 
ever, he has probably not yet received. 

A telegram from Kioto at 10.35 p.m. on the 7th instant an- 
nounces that the Imperial forces at Kodome and Uyeki made 
an attack upon the insurgents on the 6th instant, but were un- 
successful and had to retire. 

Torinosu, which was taken from the insurgents some time 
ago, has been retaken by them. 
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Another telegram from Ki6to on the same day announces that 
the Imperial forces who advanced from Yashiro have taken posses- 
sion of Udo. The insurgents’ reinforcements on their way from 
Kagoshima met the Imperialists at Nawodani, about two ri from 
Yashiro, where an engagement took place without any decisive 
result. 

Many policemen have already been recruited from various pro- 
vinoes, and the Government further intends to hastily enrol some 
three thousand more from the north-eastern provinces. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was despatched from Kidto at 1 a.m. on the 
7th instant announces that on the 6th the Imperialists at Kodome 
attacked the insurgents. A body of police charged the 
enemies’s batteries and captured about six of them, but the insur- 
gents then made a flank attack, when a desperate struggle ensued 
and eventually both sides retired. 

Some time ago at the battle of Tawarazaka, while Lieut. General 

ama was moving about giving orders, two rebels with drawn 
swords rushed out of a wood and advanced towards the General 
with the intention of cutting him down, but just at that moment 
were discovered by geome Imperial Lancers who attacked and killed 
them, 


Wednesday, 11th. 

The Héchi Shimbun states that during his trial before the 
Minister of Justice, Oyama, the late Governor of Kagoshima, has 
to submit to the indignity of being closely bound, just as if -he 
were the basest criminal in the land. As such rigour was not 
deemed necessary atthe earlier stages of his examination, we are 
naturally led to enquire why it is now considered so. The Go- 
vernment may rest assured that justice, tempered by mercy, will 
add more to its dignity than a display of unncessary severity to- 
wards a man not yet proved guilty. 


The Hiogo News is responsible for the following taken from 
the Osaka Nippo. 


‘* About the 23rd, two or three soldiers set out from Kumamato 
castle to join the Imperial troops at Uyeki. They were killed on 
the way and their stomachs dissected, by which it was found that 
they were living on rice. After this the stomach of woman who 
started was subjected to the same process with the same result, 
and it becoming thus known that persons in the castle are eat- 
ing rice, the zobalé are said to have expressed admiration at the 
place being so well provisioned.” 


This is indeed most ‘‘ tragic mirth.” We are not told that 
the unfortunate lady was killed, only that she had ‘‘started.” 
Let us hope the best and trust that the proof sought was 
obtained by the more merciful and equally sure means of an 
emetic. 


The Héchi Shimbun gives the following particulars of an in- 
surrectionary movement on the part of the samurai of Nakatsu, 
in the province of Buzen, the immediate publication of which 
was perhaps prohibited by the Government, and some portion of 
the narrative has apparently been excised by the Censor of the 
Press :—‘‘A telegram despatched at 10.50 p.m. on the 4th instant 
(whence not stated) announced that the samurai of the town of Naka- 
tsu armed themselves with swords and patrolled the streets in force, 
on the pretence of defending the town. Some of their body set fire 
to several villages in the neighbourhood and the residences of the 
Kucho of Karashima-mura and Yabake. On account of * * * * 
(sic. ) a local police force was sent to the district of Kamige, 
and a detachment of Tdkid police to both Hida and Ogura. 
Another telegram despatched at 11.55 on the same night an- 
nounced that a report having arrived that the rebels had entered 
Owake ken (Bungo) and were posted at the village of Beppu, 
the Asama Kan was immediately despatched to that place, where 
troops were landed aud dispersed the insurgents. The Asama 
Kan returned to Shimonoseki tbat day, but was immediately 
ordered to proceed again to Beppu. Another telegram which 
was despatched from Kidto at 1.30 p.m. on the 5th instant an- 
nounced that the insurgents of Nakatsu entered Owake ken on 
the 2nd instant and set fire to the town of Funaiand then made 
an attack upon the Aenché, which was gallantly met by the officials, 
so that by six in the evening the rebels were compelled to retreat, 
having first set fire to the prison. By midnight they arrived at 
Beppu where they took up their position, but on the morning of 
the 3rd instant a naval and police force attacked and dispered 
them. Masnda Sdtaro, the leader of the insurgents, with two 
others forcibly obtained money from the wealthy of Beppu. They 
then went to Sacki and Hide and were there trying to excite others 
to join them. Another telegram from Kidto at 5 a.m. on the 6th 
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instant stated that a naval force attacked the Nakatsu in- 
surgents at Beppu and drove them in hurried flight towards Aza- 
shi-dani, whence it is reported that they are marching in the 
direction of Yufuyen-dani, their intended destination being Uchi- 
nomaki. The police force have been recalled from Owake to 
Sakanashi. A telegram despatched from Ogura at 8.05 a.m. on the 
7th instant announced thatthe Nakatsu rebels, after being dispersed 
at Beppu, proceeded to the Aso district in the province of Higo. 
The farmers of Takubu have in consequence taken to arms, but 
a police force has been sent against them, and it is expected that 
they will speedily be quelled. Another telegram from Kidto at 
0.35 a.m. on the 9th instant stated that the insurgents of Nakatsu 
attempted on the 4th instant to join the Satsuma rebels at 
Futayetége but were prevented from so doing by an attack on 
the part of the Imperialists. About 100 of the rebels were 
captured on the day following by a police force. If necessary 
some police will be sent to Uchinomaki to capture the rest of 
the fugitive insurgents. The insurrection among the farmers 
is nearly suppressed.” 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
Shimadzu Saburé is about to leave Kagoshima for Kidto, and 
will be accompanied by a considerable retinue. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 
Mr. Mutsu, formerly of the Genré-Jn, has been ordered to pro- 
ceed to the south on business. 


Thursday, 12th. 

The funeral of Commander Marvin of the U. 8.8. Alert took 
place yesterday afternoon, and was attended by the U.S. Minister 
and Secretary of Legation, the U. S. Consul General, the German 
Minister, the Italian Consul, the Captains and Officers of the 
men-of-war in harbour and a large number of the friends of 
the deceased. Commander Marvin entered the U. 8S. Navy in 
1856 and served with more than ordinary distinction, and had he 
returned home in the Alert would have been promoted. The de- 
ceased officer won the esteem of all who knew him, and his loss 
will be severely felt. No reason is assigned for the commission of 
the rash act which led to his death. 


A cargo boat loaded with coal sank alongside the Laurel yester- 
day morning. It appears that the boatmen insisted, contrary to 
the advice of the officers of the ship, in taking in more coal than 
could be safely carried, especially as a heavy swell was rolling 
it at the time. This caused the cargo boat to ship so much 
water when endeavouring to get away from the vessel’s side, that 
she capsized. The boat rose again when all the coal had fallen 
out of her, and was then towed in to the hatoba. 


From the Nichi Niichi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Nagasaki, despatched at 10.50 p.m. on the 9th in- 
stant, announces that the rebels made an attack upon Yashiro on the 
evening of the 5th from both banks of the Kumagawa. On the 
evening of the 7th instant the rebels were completly routed and fled 
towards Hitoyoshi. Another engagement took place at 7 am. on 
the same day. The rebels attacked from Kobara-yama but fell 
into an ambuscade of,the Imperialist’s and were beaten. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 1.45 on the 8th instant 
announces that the third division of the Imperial troops, under the 
command of Colonel Soga, intended to attack Kawajiri onthe 7th 
instant, but for certain reasons the commander changed his 
plan of attack and went to Udo, where he united with the van of 
the Imperialists who were posted in that town. . 

Another telegram from Kidto at 5.30 p.m. on the 7th instant 
etaets that the 1,500 recruits whom Beppu and Hayami lately en- 
listed in Satsuma for the rebel cause, attacked the rear of the 
Imperialists, who were compelled to retire until reinforcements 
were received, when they offered battle to the rebels at Kuma- 
gawa. 

The number of the wounded in the Osaka Army Hospital is 
largely increasing, and for the last few days there have been 
only ten attendents to eighty wounded. 


From the Akébono Shimbun, 

A fire broke out at Shinjiku, Tokid, at 2 p.m. on the 10th inst- 
ant, when about two hundred and fifty houses were destroyed. 
Three women were unfortunately burned to death. 


Friday, 13th. 
From the J/échi Shimbun. 


The following notification has been issued by the Governor of 
Osaka :—‘‘ As regiments of volunteers for the war in the South 
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will be formed, those shizoku or hetmin between the ages of seven-| its capture will have "deprived the rebels of one easy way of 
teen and forty, either natives of or residents in this Fu, especi-| escape. 


ally those who were in military service during the existence of the 
Han, and who now desire to fight for the Imperial cause, should 


send in full particulars of their occupation, residence, age, etc., to 0 


this Fucho by the 20th instant. When all preparations are made 
directions will be given for calling out such volunteers.” 
(Signed) WatanaBE Nosori, 


Chiji of Osaka Fu. 
7th April, 1877. 


A telegram from Kidto at 10.55 p.m. on the 10th instant an- 
nounces that on the 9th instant the Imperialists attacked the in- 
surgents at Hedanomura, but were unable to force the latter to 
retreat. The Imperialists at Yamaga also made an attack upon 
Torinosu, the result of which is not yet known. 

A telegram from Konoha at 11.50 p.m. on the 10th instant 
announces that the Imperialists who advanced from Yamaga 
have taken possession of Waifu. Another body of the Imperi- 
alists attacked the rebels at Ishikawa and put them to flight. 
These rebels, after being beaten, united with the insurgents 
who were posted about Kume, and as their combined force 
showed signs of making an attack upon Minami-Shimada, a 
further assault was made by the Imperialists, the result of 
which has not been received. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

It is said that H. E. Sanjo, the Prime Minister, will shortly 
return to TOki0 and that H. E. Iwakura will proceed to Kidto 
in his place. 

From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Three hundred samurai of Ishikawa ken (Kaga) and two hun- 
dred of Aitchi ken (Owari) have been armed, formed into a special 
force, and styled the Udgeki-tai. They arrived at Osaka on the 
5th instant. 

The six companies of troops at present stationed in Yezo are to 
be sent to Yashiro, in Higo, and as an order has been given 
for a fast steamer to proceed to Otaru harbour, in Yezo, in order to 
bring them away, the Taihei Maru was despatched at noon on 
the 8th instant from Yokohama for that purpose. 





Saturday, 14th. 


In H. B. M.’s Court yesterday morning, Francis Henry, a 


coloured seaman on board the British barque Laurel, was con- 
victed on a charge of drunkenness and using abusive language 
towards his captain and officers. Mr. Wilkinson fined him $1 
and costs, on condition that he returned immediately to duty. 
The steward on board the same ship had a complaint against 
the cook, who threatened to shoot him with a revolver, but 
the charge was withdrawn. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Nagasaki despatched at 5.30 p.m. on the 
llth instant announces that a battalion of troops besiged in 
Kumamoto made asortie under Major Oku, cut their way through 
the rebels and managed to join the Imperialist at Udo. From 
the Major a full report was obtained of the state of the garrison. 
They were suffering from no want of provisions, but wished that 
the Imperialists would lose no time in opening a communication 
with the castle. 

A telegram which left Udo at 5.30 p.m. on the 11th instant an- 
nounces that the insurgents made an attack upon Yashiro which 
was protected by a small number of Imperialists, but with these 
their Commander, Yasuda, fought the rebels for five hours and 
finally managed to compell his opponents to retire to Furumoto. 
A reinforcement of Imperialists shortly after arrived and an as- 
sault was made on the rebels, who were then forced to retreat to 
Ogawa. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Six samurai were arrested on suspicion at Uycéno, Tokid, on 
the 12th instant, four of whom were Satsuma men, one belonged 
to Mito and the other to 'léki0. On examination it was discovered 
that they were engaged in a conspiracy to raise a disturbance 
in the capital an behalf of the Satsuma insurgents. 

A telegram has been received to the effect that there are now 
only very few rebels at Udo, and they also appear to have with- 
drawn from Kawajiri. An attack is to be made within a day 
or two upon the rebel positions around Kumamoto. 

A police force under Inspector Kokubu has had a desperate 
engagement with the insurgents, and succeeded in taking posses- 
sion of Kdza, where the hospitals of insurgents are situated. ‘This 
is an important place on the road to the province of Hiuga, and 
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From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A fire broke out at Haramachi, in Ushigome, Toki6, at 8 a.m. 
n the 12th instant and destroyed about one hundred and fifty 
houses, after burning for a couple of hours. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YoKOHAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, fur the week ending Sunday, 
Ist April, 1877. 





Passengers, Parcels, &C........ccccccscsceceececees $7,002.62 
Merchandise, &6...... ..ccscecsecesecee soscececes .$ 838.93 
Total.........00 voevee $1 841.55 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C..........cccsssesseessveeee $7339.17 
Merchandise, &€..........seceecee: srevccrescccsesenng 380.01 


Total......sescesseese-$7,725.78 


Kose, OsaKA AND Omiyapori STATION. 


Statement of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 1st 
Apnil, 1877. 





Passengers............. veeeevesees LOD 8,437,655 
Luggage, Parcels,&c. .............. 5 298.370 
GO0d8 5.4 scp Kis avews er er rer eee ~ 9 978.780 

LOU y i ctungivasgs Yen 9,714.805 
Corresponding period last year ...... Yen 3,297.681 





An unusual number of Chinamen have arrived in Kobe lately, 
and we are told that they have been engaged for some speculation 
to make black tea at Kidto from the Japanese leaf—Hiogo News. 


The Sumida Maru arrived here on Sunday morning with about 
340 wounded officers and soldiers from Takase—to the north of 
Kumamoto—where a temporary dep0t bas been formed for the 
treatment of those disabled until such times as they can be for- 
warded elsewhere. There were several severe cases on board, one 
man having died on the way up, and many more being seriously 
hurt. The average of wounds appeared to be about in the ratio 
of two-thirds shot to one-third sword. The men looked as cheer- 
ful as they could under the circumstances, and were patiently await- 
ing the arrival of the boats in which they were to go on shore. The 
Sumida Maru having landed all the wounded, left again early on 
Monday for Takase, where we were informed there were about 
1,500 more wounded and a daily increase of from 100 to 200.— 
Rising Snn & Nayasaki Expresa. 





The Court-Martial held on board H. M.S. Audacious, with 
reference to the stranding of H. M.S. Lapwing, which opened on 
the 31st ult. was concluded on Thursday last. 

The Court was composed of the following officers: Captains Bul- 
ler, of the Jadeste (President), Colomb, and Douglas, Acting-Com- 
mander Castle, and Lieutenant Garbett. — 

At the termination of the enquiry the Court severely reprimand- 
ed Commander Wiseman and the Navigating Lieutenant, and 
reprimanded the gunner whose watch it was at the time of the 
disaster.— Rising Sun & Nagasaki Express. 





Five hundred volunteers have offered to don the red cross and 
attend to the sick and wounded both in camp and hospital. This 
speaks well for the spirit of the Nagasaki people, and shows that 
they are loyal to the Imperial cause.-—Cosmopolitan Presa, 

We may shortly expect H. R. H. Arisuyawa-no-Miya to come to 
Nagasaki, but have no particulars as to the intention of his visit.— 
We wonder if he intends to make this place the base of his opera- 
tions ?—Coxmopolitan Press. 





We have no correct information as to the number of wounded on 
the Satsuma’s side but we hear from a reliable source that the 
total on that of the Imperialist exceeds 5,000. Fukuoka is literally 
crammed with the wounded and all available sheds and barns have 
been converted into hospitals.—Cosmopolitan Press. 


When the 7'xuruga Maru left Yatsushiro heavy fighting was 
going on, and large numbers of wounded were arriving. From 
her mast-heads about 2,000 troops could be seen crossing the 
mountains to reinforce the Satsuma army. It is stated that 
Marshal Saigo has a well drilled reserve of. 20,000 men.— 
Cosmopolitan Press. 
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SHALL WE DISCARD THE MEXICAN 
DOLLAR. 


CONSIDERABLE amount of attention has been 
bestowed during the past few weeks on the subject 
of the currency by means of which our commercial trans- 
actions with this country are mainly carried on. An 
attempt has even been made to elicit an expression of 
opinion from the Chamber of Commerce in a sense un- 
favourable to the continued use of the Mexican dollar by 
the foreign communities at the open ports; and the sub- 
stitution for it, under certain supposed conditions, of the 
Japanese yen, as the standard of value, has been advocated, 
with much mildness and moderation, as well by some of 
our contemporaries, as by a few correspondents in our own 
columns, whose views on such a subject are entitled to be 
listened to with respect. 

The anomalies incident to the exclusive use in the 
mercantile centres of a coinage that cannot find its way 
to the producing districts have been clearly pointed 
out and forcibly dwelt upon, and the way has been, 
at all events, prepared for that stage in the progess 
of remedying an evil which consists in the distinct 
recognition of its existence. The consideration that has 
been given to the matter has therefore been well bestowed ; 
and on a subject so nearly affecting the most important in- 
terests of every class of the community we feel called upon 
to furnish our own contribution to the discussion. If we 
take decided exception to some of the arguments put 
forward by the advocates of the change, and if the practical 
conclusion we draw from the admitted facts is a widely 
different one from that to which they seem to incline, it 
will not be difficult to show that the grounds on which we 
base our opinion are neither less numerous nor less solid 
than their own. 

From the very beginning of the commercial intercourse 
opened up under the Treaties between Japan and the 
outside world the medium of exchange has been the much 
abused Mexican Dollar. At that time the native coinage 
of this country was on an altogether unsound and artificial 
basis, and was much more greedily availed of as an article 
of export than treated as a medium of exchange. Under 
the circumstances, the ouly available expedient was that 
which the framers of the Treaties had had recourse to 
when they stipulated that all foreign coin should be cur- 
rent in Japan. Under this arrangement the Mexican 
dollar, for obvious reasons, bore down all possible compe- 
titors, and in a very short time took the place which it 
still tenaciously holds as the coin of commerce. Practi- 
cally there was no choice in the matter, for the alterna- 
tives were either the Mexican or indescribable confusion. 

In the beginning, therefore, it cannot in fairness be said 
that the foreign mercantile communities isolated them- 
selves with respect to currency from the country around 
them. Nor have they done so since. Isolation confessedly 
there is; but it has neither been of their seeking nor 
making. And in spite of much well-meant, if often mis- 
directed, effort on the part of the Government of this 
country to remedy the deplorable condition in which they 
found the native currency, the justification, indeed the 
necessity, for the continued empioyment of the Mexican 
dollar remains almost as strong as for its original adoption. 

It is a noticeable feature in the arguments urged in 
favour of the adoption of the yen, that whereas they start 
with premises which logically involve the entire exclusion | 
of the Mexican dollar, when it comes to the drawing of 
definite conclusions and the formulating of practical pro- : 


would be compatible with the circulation, side by side 
with it, of the pertinacious Mexican, 

And the explanation of the inconsistency is not far 
to seek. The evil is more apparent than the mode 
of remedying it; at least of remedying it from the 
side of the foreign merchants. In truth the problem 
is one not so much for their solution as for that of 
the Japanese themselves. Behind the manifest desire 
of the reasoners in question to see the Japanese pro- 
ducer reap the fullest benefit which the exchange of 
his commodities can bring him, there looms an ill- 
concealed dread of the inconvertible paper which consti- 
tutes the real currency of the country around them, and it 
is here that the whole gist of the question lies. 

By all the received doctrines of the political economy 
applicable to the countries of Europe and America, an 
inconvertible paper currency, such as that of this 
country, ought not to hold its own for any length of 
time against a concurrent metallic currency. But the 
fact is that it does. The causes of this exceptional 
phenomenon are not readily apprehensible to the for- 
eign enquirer, but it may safely be asserted that 
amongst the foremost of them is the all but unlimited 
extent of the Government authority, and the corresponding 
submissiveness of the people. Be the more recondite causes 
what they may, the fact remains that in Japan an incon ver- 
tible paper currency is as acceptable to the people as specie, 
or sonearly so that the difference is barely appreciable. 
Are the advocates for a system of circulation that shall beat 
in unison with the centre prepared to face the consequences 
of such an anomalous monetary situation ? Clearly they are 
not ; and hence their suggestion that the change to the 
yen standard might be effected under guarantees from the 
Japanese Government. But that is equivalent to an ad- 
mission that the change is undesirable under existing cir- 
cumstances ; and the probability of the Japanese Govern- 
ment being induced to enter into the desiderated guaran- 
tees is inconceivably small. 


Nothing could well be further from our desire than to 
disparage the attempts which have from time to time been 
made by the present administration to solve the problem 
of the national currency. Much has unquestionably been 
effected. A chaotic mass of currency, both paper and 
metallic, the issue of the old Daimiates and of the Shé- 
gunate, has been bought up and replaced by the currency 
of the Central Government ; the monetary unit has been 
changed from the rid to the yer; the ichibu, its debased 
double aud its fractional counterparts have entirely disap- 
peared, and from one end of the empire to the other a 
new and uniform currency has supplanted the old mis- 
cellaneous varieties. The task of effecting all this was 
by no means a light one; and the results will compare 
favourably with the best that any of the other depart- 
ments of Governmental activity can show in the way of 
progress. But when we turn from the internal aspect to 
the outward, and measure the substantive monetary 
achievements and position of this country by the standard 
of older countries and the requirements of a foreign trade, 
the outlook is not so satisfactory ; and it is evident that 
much yet remains to be done. As to the degree 
of urgency with which the completion of the work 
of monetary reform should be undertaken opinions 
may legitimately differ ; but if there is one proposition 
connected with the subject that seems more _ self- 
evident and unassailable than another, it is that, unless the 
Japanese Government were in possession of a Mint of 


positions, a modification is tacitly admitted, and all that | their own, no hopeful beginning of the work would be even 
is asked for is that partial adoption of the yen which! possible. It is altogether beside the mark to say that the 
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Osaka Mint was established at immense expense ; or even 
to prove, if it could be proved, that considered simply as 
a commercial venture it has not hitherto yielded a high 
profit. The answer to all criticism of that sort is simply 
that it was a prime political necessity, and that if the 
national currency is ever to be placed on a sound metallic 
basis it is through the instrumentality of the Mint alone 
that the work can be achieved. 

But the work of the Miut hitherto has been little more 
than tentative, so fur as the needs of foreign commerce are 
concerned. Gold was chosen as the staudard metal in spite 
of the preponderating reasons in favour of silver, and 
some seventy odd millious of yen in that metal were mint- 
ed, to be either at once exported to redress the balance 
of trade or to be hoarded in the interior. So far .as 
the circulation in the commercial centres, the open 
ports, is concerned, the gold yen is us though it had 
never beev. The silver yer is not minted. The 
silver trade dollar is an experiment the fate of which 
is yet involved in the obscurity of the future. Only 
in the case of the subsidiary coinage—of which the more 
issued the better,—can the work effected through the 
agency of the Mint be pronounced an unqualified success. 
The mere possession, then, by the Government of a Mint 
of its own capable of turning out a rival coin of equivalent 
fineness and value, is not of itself sufficient to bring about 
the displacement of the Mexican dollar. It is one of the 
conditions indispensable to the attainment of such a result, 
but it is by no means the only one. 

It is easy to see that the exciting cause of the present 
attempt at agitation against the dollar was the extraordinary 
fluctuation in the value of that coin in the autumn of last 
year, caused by the unprecedented run upon silk for export. 
This fluctuation was, therefore, primarily, an ordinary 
incident of a rapid change in the balance of trade ; and it 
is only in its secondary aspect, as it affects the Japanese 
producer, that it becomes a question of currency. And 
fortunate it is for the foreign silk buyers that the case 
was so. Had the native currency alone been the cir- 
culating medium, can it be supposed for a moment that 
it would have stood the strain as satisfactorily as the 
Mexican did? Could the Mint have supplied yen as 
rapidly and copiously a» dollars were imported from the 
Chinese ports ? And would the consequent isolation from 
a near and abundant source of hard money have been 
compensated for by the fact that such quantities of yen 
and satsu as might have been obtainable from the Mint 
and the Japanese Government banks together, would 
ultimately find their way back to swell the volume of the 
currency circulating in the interior ? 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing consi- 
derations is plain. The Mexican dollar is the one 
element of stability in the present unsettled condition 


of the monetary relations of this country. To aban- 
don it in favour of its proposed native competitor 
would be to cut ourselves adrift from the very 
sheet-anchor of our trade. The native currency must 
be established on a sound metallic basis before the 
displacement of the Mexican dollar can be seriously 
brought forward as a practical question. The censure so 
liberally expended by another section of the press on the 
Chamber of Commerce for refusing to discuss the topic is 
wholly undeserved and uncalled for. The enunciation of 
theoretical truth is one thing, the discussion of practical 
measures is quite another; and until the reform of the 
native currency has been effected, and until the subject 
has received all the light which is capable of being re- 
flected on it in the columns of the press, uny attempt to 
commit the Chamber as a body to a merely vague and 
geueral assertion of the desirability of a hypothetical 
change will be, to say the least of it, premature. 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





THE SITUATION. 
(‘* Héchi Shimbun” of April 6, 1877 ). 

Well nigh fifty days have elapsed since the issue, on the 19th of 
February, of the decree for the chastisement of the Kogoshima ken 
rioters. Our troops have fought bravely and advanced gallantly, 
nor, though their bodies have been piled up like very mountains, 
and though their blood has flowed in very rivers, have they shown 
the slightest disposition to flee, or the least appearance of shrink- 
ing. In front of the rebels, they have carried Kichiji, Yamaga, 
and other precipitous localities ; while on their rear, again, they 
have taken Matsubashi, Udo, and other places. The very lips of 
the rebels have been cut off, leaving their teeth exposed to the 
cold ; and every person of intelligence and position in our land is 
convinced that our {troops will effect communication with the 
garrison of Kumamoto Castle, will in concert with them hem in 
the rebels, will annihilate their ringleaders, and, by the time that 
the gardens of Uyéno are covered with blossoms, will already have 
raised the pean of victory. And yet some persons, believing false 
romours or led astray by flying reports, even though every tele- 
gram brings us news of the success of the Government troops, say, 
‘*such is not the actual fact ;” while, worst of all, owing to the 
fact of a certain gentleman having vehemently urged on the Go- 
vernment the question of a peaceful settlement, others again declare 
that such will be put into operation. How can we, who have taken 
upon ourselves the duty of a vehicle for public opinion, bear to 
keep silent at such a moment as this! 

Now, upon what grounds, and for what reason do the persons 
who believe in such vague rumours as the above give expression 
to such false statements? Those people who declare that our 
troops do not always gain the victory merely believe, upon 
seeing news to the effect that ‘‘such and such earthworks 
‘‘were taken, but the rebel troops appearing on our rear we 
‘‘were forced to retire,” or that ‘‘to-day an advance was 
‘‘made from such a place, but rebels guarded their dead, 
‘‘and our soldiers sustained or fought at disadvantage,”—that 
in the first engagement our men were completely routed, and 
that in the second instance the rebels gained a victory. 
This line of argument does not regard the general condition of 
affairs. That an earthwork should be attacked, and it not being 
taken, that the troops should retire; or that we should lose 
many men in killed and wounded, are but ordinary circumstances 
in offensive manwuvres. Again the rebels are the very flower 
of the shizoku of our whole country, and our line of battle ex- 
tends over a distance of several tens of ri. Thus even though 
our generals be good, and our troops well-drilled, how can it be 
guaranteed but that, amongst some hundreds of engagements, 
they may not have sustained a few reverses! And yet, just 
consider the whole state of affairs. In what direction do the 
minds of the people turn? Which of the two armies is considered 
to be the better organised 2? Which is held to be the wealthier 
in money and provisions? Whose weapons are deemed the 
better ?—Is our Government of Meiji considered weak and im- 
potent as that of King Kei of Kan ?—And cana civilised army, 
that gives strategy the preference over mere dealing of blows, 
and that carries on warfare less by men’s strength than by 
(superiority of) weapons, be placed in comparison with the un- 
civilised and barbarous warfare of the seven kingdoms of Go and 
So, in which every single man who possessed a sword or made 
a club for himself became a tried veteran? Even persons who 
credit the above vague rumours will perceive that such is 
certainly not the case. Once more give your attention to the 
fact that although the rebels and our own forces are by turns 
victorious or defeated, the former are day by day retiring, while 
the latter are day by day advancing. Thus, then, if we fix 
our glance upon the whole state of affairs, there is positively no 
fear of our being led astray by vague reports. 

How much the less, then, in the case of proposals for a peace- 
ful settlement. Seeing that the Decree for Chastisement has already 
been issued, no peaceful settlement can be entertained, And yet, 
the following statements may, again, be urged. The fact of 
Saigd Takamori's setting on foot a disturbance was not by reason 
of hatred of our present Emperor, nor again was it with the 
desire of plunging the lower classes of the people into misery. 
It was only that he held those who would not do his bidding 
to be evil persons, and was merely desirous of pouring out 
his wrath upon them. Thus, then, the present disturbance 
partakes of the nature of a contest between those persons and 
SaigO himself. Now, they are vassals of the Sovercign ; and so, 


too, is Saigé, Both parties are equally vassals of our Ruler, 
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If, then, the hatred existing between them and Saig6 be dispelled, 
,and they be caused to make peace the one with the other, the pre- 
sent disturbance will disappear from off the face of our country. 
And how much the less (would hatred then exist) between 
our soldiers who follow the one party, aud the men assem- 
bled under the standard of the other! For even though they 
were to pour out their blood and let themselves be slaughtered, 
no benefit, but loss alone, would thereby be caused to their 
country and homes. The above, again, is merely a line of argu- 
ment that does not look atthe whole state of ajairs. For, do the 
men who give expression to these views consider that the dif- 
ference of opinion between the above-named persons and Saigd 
has only arisen lately, or that itexisted in former times. Surely 
none even of those who make these statements would consider 
the matter to have originated but lately. They must, further- 
more, be aware that it was in existence at the time when tho 
question of a Corean expedition was started in the years 1872 and 
1873. When our enlightened Emperor, whom we name with 
reverence, refused to entertain the idea of a Corean expedition, 
Takamori was the most influential man amongst those who in 
consequence threw up their appointments and withdrew; and 
at that moment it seemed as though the members of what was 
styled the ‘‘Corean Expedition Party’ all watched Saigdé’s move- 
ments with the intention of determining their own actions there- 
from. Thus, then, it is certainly not too much to say that Ta- 
kamori was the leader of the ‘Corcan Expedition Party.’ And the 
leaders of the ‘ Party against a Corean Expedition,’ who were opposed 
to him, were ‘‘those persons” mentioned by the prowulgators of the 
above-named line of argument, who, on behalf of general public 
opinion, rejected the headstrong scheme of an expedition against 
Corea. Thus, ‘‘ those persons,” as they are styled, are the /eculers of 
the majority of our people, while Takamori is the leader of the 
minority who advocate a Corean Expedition, just as, at the present 
moment in America, the leader of the gradual reform partisans 
is Hayes, while the leader of the advanced reform party is 
Tilden. Now a contest between the leader of the one and the 
head of the other is a public contest between the two entire 
factions, and is not a private struggle between the leaders only. 
And so, even should it unfortunately come to pass that the 
minority, Saig0’s faction, should conquer in the contest, and 
spread throughout our country, then must we of the 

party, who are in the majority, send round circulars, raise 
troops, and take an oath to overthrow the others. We must 
not carelessly follow Saigd’s standard, to smite Corea. How 
much the less, then, when we have prospects of complete vic- 
tory! And even supposing for a while that, in consequence of 
some reason for peace, the same were to the have been pro- 
claimed, in what way would the adherents of the above line of 
of argument deal with Takamori? Would they wish his coun- 
cils to be followed, and his schemes to be put into operation ? 
Would they desire to empty our treasury, and send forth beyond 
the seas an army on an empty pretext? And with what 
countenance would they face the loyal troops who are now 
pouring out their blood and losing their lives? Our Government is 
no such fickle and changeable Government as this. And again, 
since the abolition of the //an and establishing Aen subsequent to 
the revolution, the military power has been transferred collectively 
to the Government, so that there is no reason why even a 
general should take up arms and march about the country. 
Thus, even supposing those Satsuma rebels to follow the example 
of the seven countries of Go and So, or to imitate Montenegro 
or Servia, still, our’s is an uniform Government of Centrali- 
zation, whilst their's would be the system of independence for 
each several Han. If rebels arise under our rule, we slay them 
but pardon them not; if, under their rule, there be offenders 
against the Han, they are pardoned and the matter is disposed 
of. For this reason do we say, ‘‘Secing that the Decree for 
“* Chastisement has already been issued, no peaceful settlement can 
‘* be entertained.” What we desire is merely that the public will in 
some slight degree fix their eyes upon the yeneral state of ajfaire, 
and not be led astray by groundless street-rumours. : 





THe Crvin War. 
(‘Nichi Nichi Shindhun” of April 11, 1877.) 

Although Saigd Takamori be at the present moment the most 
evil and most hateful enemy of our country and homes, be bas 
brought no shame upon his former title of General of the War 
* Department, but has united in one the Learts of over 10,000 men, 
has fought more desperately in each succeeding defeat, and has 
not ag yet been finally overthrown. It is perhaps on this account 
that the troops sent to subdue him have lost many in killed and 
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wounded, and now there has at last been issued a decree for the 
enrolment of volunteer forces. This has from the outset arisen 
from an unavoidable necessity, and we are aware that many of the 
loyal samurai of our country have joyfully accepted this decree. 
Though, then, the Satsuma rebels may prowl about freely, what 
fear need be felt in regard to them ! 

It is, however, easy to enrol troops, but difficult to disband 
them. How much the more is this the case in respect to persons 
who hold in their hearts some fixed scheme? For this reason, 
then, unless in case of some positive necessity for such action, we 
are not desirous that shizuku troops should be lightly enrolled. 
And again, we are in our folly totally unable to comprehend the 
meaning of the expression, contained in the decree for the enrol- 
ment of volunteer forces that ‘‘ the rule in existence hitherto is to 
be followed.” If we look at the ‘‘ Conscription Regulations” that 
were notified at the time of the establishment of the grand scheme 
of raising troops in previous years, do we not find it stated by way 
of introduction that there is a difference between the volunteers 
and the ordinary levies of troops, and next that although the 
volunteers, after fully learning their drill and after several years 
of service, become a body of drilled troops, still it is evident that’ 
evils too may easily arise therefrom, so that in the end a decree 
was issued for the abolition of the laws for volunteers and for the 
establishment of the grand scheme of conscription. And thus, 
since the issue of the said decree for the raising of conscript troops, 
as long as no order for a revision of them be published, there is no 
reason for the existence of regulations for volunteer forces. As 
we think, then, can allusion be made to the precedent of the 
shizoku of the neighbourhood of Saga being enrolled when the 
disturbances took place there, or of permission being granted 
during the Formosan affair for the band of Kagoshima men called 
‘*Choshifitai” to take part in the war? We are unaware as to 
whether, in these two instances, there may not also have existed 
at the time some circumstances of absolute necessity, but intelligent 
persons would seem to find fault with the wrong policy of the 
Government in regard thereto. How, then, in speaking of this 
at the present moment, can we apply to it the title of “a rule” ? 
But surely the issue of decrees by the Government would not be 
performed in this heedless fashion; there must positively have 
been something notified on the subject. It is merely the fact that 
we have not as yet seen it. 


Even though we now look at the boundless extent of the spread- 
ing force of the Satsuma rebels, our thoughts still turn of them- 
selves to the evils of volunteer forces, while we cannot, on the 
other hand, restrain our joy at the benefits resulting from 
conscript troops. And why so? The whole of the present 
Satsuma rebels were originally in the Household Guards. The 
latter, ayain, were in reality formed from among the volunteers 
who had taken part in the expedition against the East. If 
these volunteers had been for a lenyth of time kept in the same 
position as formerly, the power that they are displaying in the 
present desperate fighting might bave been enlisted on behalf 
of the Government, and the fact of troops forming our actual — 
Government would ere this time have been brought to pass. 
Had this taken place, into what a dismal state of affairs should 
we, the people, have fallen! But fortunately there was set on 
foot the scheme for raising conscript troops and the Household 
Guards composed of the volunteer forces were all disbanded ; 
this has now resulted in the outbreak of the desperate fighting 
in the West. Are not the evils arising from volunteer forces 
far from being slight ? 


Nevertheless, should an unavoidable necessity arise, there would 
not be any harm in the cnrolment of volunteer forces for the 
moment, And again, should enemies invade our country and 
the power of the Government be utterly powerless to oppose them 
then too it would be well for the people, for the purpose of self 
preservation, to form volunteer corps, Looking at the matter in 
this light, we do not see any special evil resulting from the tem- 
porary formation of a volunteer force by our Government at the 
present moment; and why, then, should we make a point of dis- 
cussing the evils resulting from volunteer forces ? How much the 
less, indeed, should we discuss the trivia] matter of the existence 
er non-existence of rules (for their enrolment)! And why do 
we say this? In the disturbances in the West, the Government 
troops are not weak, but the rebel forces are likewise far from 
being powerless. If it be desired to put down those rebels by 
the mere force of the Government troops now actually enrolled 
we should only cause many of our men to luse their lives ‘ont 
purpose, and simply protract the strugyle. Ayain, nearly the 
whole of the standing army is in the field in the West, and 
therefore, should the Weatern affairs be protracted, we should 
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be unable to restrain our feelings of anxiety. Suppose, for instance, 
that at this moment, in the Kochi sen, a band of fresh rebels were 
to appear and suddenly set on foot hostilities, how many battalions 
of Government troops would be required to oppose them? And 
although there is not the slightest probability of such an event 
actually coming to pass, still how can it be well to have the im- 
portant localities in various districts unguarded for any length of 
time? This would appear to be the reason for the necessity 
for enrolment of volunteer forces at the present moment. Look- 
ing at the matter in this light, though the enrolment of shi- 
zoku as volunteers, may not, if argued from a general point of view, 
be really a good scheme, the degree of necessity for such enrolment 
is certainly of an unavoidable nature. This is what is meant by 
the proverb, —‘‘ It is more necessary to defend one’s front than 
‘‘one’s rear.” We are only anxious that the Government may 
fully consider the question not only of facility of enrolment but of 
difficulty of disbandment, and not fail in taking good measures after 
the affair has come to an end. 

As we have argued above, the enrolment of a volunteer force is 
a scheme that has resulted from absolute necessity, and thus our 
Government has actually taken this step. We may from this form 
a conjecture as to the determination arrived at by the counsels of 
the court. Of late, too, some of the street rumours are to the 
effect that it is thought there are some officials who advocate a 
peaceful policy. What exceedingly false statements are these ! 
They have already been commented upon by the Héchi Shimbun 
in an issue of a few days back, and the view therein taken is a per- 
fectly right one. Already has a Degree of Subjugation been issued 
by His Majesty the Emperor, tens of thousands of the national 
money have been expended, thousands of human lives have been 
flung away, and the desperate fighting has lasted even up to 
the present day. If, therefore, peace were now to be made, 
then, although we hardly dare to say so, the Emperor would 
cause his Government to surrender to the rebels, and the whole 
of the country of Japan to bow before the single Ken of Kago- 
shima. Has any so great shame as this been ever known in 
this world, from olden times until the present day? And even 
though this shame were disregarded, with what countenance 
could he face the soldiers who had gone on the expedition, and 
the bodies of the dead? No matter with what unmoved face he 
might look on,—among the troops who had gone on the expe- 
dition, from the generals down to the lowest privates, would 
any single man quietly obey the order and return with his 
weapons in his hand? Such is already the state of affairs. How 
is our Government a Government likely to adopt such counsels 
as the above! We are fully convinced of the untruthfulness of 
these reports. 

It is also said that there would appear to be some among the 
Foreign Representatives who say that severe fighting has been going 
on for a long time and the number of killed and wounded is so great 
that they cannot stand by and look on much longer—and on these 
grounds are thinking of attempting to arbitrate. But there is no 
doubt that this story is likewise false, for foreign countries have 
no concernment whatsoever with our internal affairs. On what 
grounds then could a Foreign Representative interferein our internal 
affairs. If our Government were for a single occasion to accept 
foreign arbitration, the Japanese Empire would at once be trans- 
formed into a state resembling Turkey, which carries on its internal 
administration under the direction and advice of foreign countries. 
If that were to happen, the title of independent empire would 
sink at once for ever. We have always profoundly deplored that 
Turkey could not avoid being subjected to foreign intervention ; 
shall we then weakly allow this actually to befall ourselves? 
Besides, what if the fighting be severe, what if it last for a long 
time? Did not the civil wars of the United States of America and 
Spain last as long as eight years, and can it be said that they were 
not severe? But the Satsuma rebels are merely obscure rebels in 
one part of the country, and cannot be considered as waging a civil 
war. What grounds then could a Foreign Representative have for 
talking of arbitration? If it were to be done, it could only be an 
‘enforced arbitration,’ which is rather apt to transform itself into a 
war of intervention. How could any sagacious Foreign Represen- 
tative, born in a civilized country and reared upon civilization, be 
wild enough to start such a notion as this? We know therefore 
that this is a false rumour. To sum up the situation in a few 
words, what other wish can there be at the present moment, but 
to follow out the affair in such a spirit as either to overwhelm the 
foe or be overwhelmed ourselves? It bas not been granted us to 
take arms and go to the war, but we desire nothing more than to 
stand or fall with this Government. Nothing else can cause us 
any anxiety, Those who at this moment talk of arranging a peace 
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are rebels. They deserve to be treated as Hoochuen proposed, na- 
mely to have their heads cut off and stuck on a pole in the street. 
It may be true or not, but we have heard that the cause of the 
arrest of Washinod, Shimamoto and others at the outbreak of the 
troubles in the west, was that they had said ‘Saigé ought not to 
be killed,’ and had endeavoured to agitate for arbitration. 


A CONVERSATION. 
(‘‘Chéya Shimbun,” of the 6th April. ) 

The editor, with his left hand clenched and his right holding a pen, 
says in an utterly despairing voice, 

I can’t! I can’t! it is impossible for me to publish this ! 

Reporter. What? You know, Sir, that all the news I bring 
you is true; there is not a single false report among all the items. 
There surely cannot be the slightest cause to fear that the censors 
will strike anything out on examination? 

Editor. No! no! itis nothing to do with your reports. Look 
at these communications that I have received from correspondents. 
They have taken the pains to send them to me from Kiéto and 
various other places, and so I have examined them, but they are 
only stupid stuff. Such things as that coral has been dug out of 
the mountains of Tosa, and that the ghost of Jurobei has 
appeared at Tokushima in Awa, and similar nonsense. I 
cannot tell if such news be true or not, and moreover 
these stories have nothing to do with the war that is taking 
place in the south. It is very evident then that we can’t publish 
them. Yet if they reach the ears of the public, without being 
published by us, it will seem as if we teok no pains to find out 
what is passing around us. I am at my wits’ ends to know 
what I shall do. However it can’t be helped, we have already 
too much news, and our columns are limited. 

Reporter. But, Sir, can’t you manage with your experienced pen 
in some way to reduce the news, and publish it in a condensed 
form ? 

Editor. No! If I don’t publish it in full our readers won’t un- 
derstand it. You must remember that I am not juggler, and can’t 
make a horse jump out of a bottle. 





A Want or NatIoNnac Spirit. 
(‘‘ Akébono Shimbun” April 11th. ) 
When a man is poor he wants a good housewife ; when a country 
is disturbed it requires faithful administrators. This is an old Chi- 
nese saying, uttered by a sage who knew what trouble meant. 

A rebellion broke out in Kiushiu seventy days ago, and yet it 
has not been put down. The people’s anxiety is unrelieved, and 
the Government is compelled to go on expending its means, 
Moreover the condition of distress to which the people of Kiushiu 
are reduced cannot be described by the pen. 

Every nan is possessed of certain rights and liberties, yet the 
people of Japan do but slightly appreciate this, and it is the more 
to be deplored, as it is for this reason that the spirit of patriotism 
holds no place in their breasts. Let us see with what feelings 
they regard the present strife. They seem scarcely to notice it, 
and to think of it as no concern of theirs. One of our contempo- 
raries states that a French gentleman engaged in the Army depart- 
ment said to one of the Japanese officers, when about to start on 
the Satsuma expedition, ‘‘ All countries have at all times, when en- 
gaged in war, tried to hide the reverses of their Army and make 
only its victories known. This may work well with the people for 
a time, but it proves to be a mistake in the longrun. The reason 
that the Prussians are to-day so powerful is that they did not 
hesitate when at war, to send home true reports of defeat, saying 
nothing of successes. By these means the people were zealous for 
the cause, and it would be well for you to remember this.” 
Certain it is that Prussia has become powerful within the space 
of a few years, and is said to be one of the strongest powers. But 
it is not by making known her reverses in time of war that has 
made her what she is. It is the spirit of her people which makes 
them determined to support the nation when they hear of defeat. 
Does the French gentleman think that the mind of the Japanese 
is the same as that of the Prussians? If he does he makes a great 
mistake. When the Prussians hear of the defeat of their troops, 
they become fired with zeal, while if defeats were to be made 
known to the Japanese they would immediately sink into a help- 
less condition of despair. This is the reason that the Government 
tries to make all its accounts victories, and says nothing about 
its reverses. This is deplorable but there is no help for it. 

The reason that the Japanese people are void of all spirit of 
duty is that they have no idea of the rights and liberties they 
possess. The Japanese of the olden time, before the introduction 
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of oozy mud, exhaling a greasy steam in the long dry sea- 
son. 


The dwellers in the Main Street who affect an 
ignorance of such plebeian purlieus—as becomes well-to- 
dv and respectable people—know nought of the inhabit- 
ants of this laneway, with the exception of a certain story- 
teller who makes it his home. 


For although ¢he story-teller is now amongst the 
‘‘pleasant shades’’, we would not have it understood 
that we have had but one amongst us. For in truth we 
have always had several, but in comparison with him 
whom we have lost, they are of no account. Mere 
tinkling cymbals and sounding brass. Low babblers un- 
worthy of the name they bear and beneath the dignity 
of the Main Street. 


We are particular in Main Street. Fastidious, if you 
will. Fond of order and sticklers for the decencies. No 
illbred semi-educated fellow would ebtain a hearing 
from us. Not that we altogether object to such a person 
picking up a living as best he can, elsewhere,—in side 
streets or outskirts for instance—for we flatter ourselves 
that we are generous minded folk, and “ live and let live ” 
has always been our motto, but we cannot permit our 
generosity to deprave our literary taste. 


of Buddhism, were deficient in mental acquirements, but they were 
remarkable for their brave spirit, and unconquerable will. This 
was the result of their rights and liberties being controlled by no 
foolish customs. But during the middle ages, owing to imitation 
of Chinese literature and Indian Buddhism, the simple courage, 
that up to that time had existed unhindered, gradually died out 
among the general mass of the people, and became centred in the 
samurai. After the samurai took the power of Government out 
of the hands of the Emperor, they exercised a despotic and un- 
controlled power, while the people, growing more and more pusil- 
lanimous, finally lost all the spirit to uphold their liberty and 
rights. 

What is {the fruit of all this? The people know well enough 
how to lovethemselves, but they bestow no thought on their country, 
and though a terrible strife is going on, they care not, apparently, 
one jot what happens. Were the Japanese like the Prussians they 
would not fear, though the rebels were powerful, nor would the 
Government fear to let them know of the reverses of the troops, 
nor the newspapers display only blank spaces. If the people were 
like those of former times, they would not rest content, when 
seeing the country in such a condition, to eat their daily food and 
do nothing to serve it, but make a little lint for the wounded or 
give a sword or two to the Government. They would be so zealous 
that no power would be able to prevent them from doing their 
duty toward their country. For several hundred years (up to the 
time of the restoration) our people’s liberty has been oppressed, and 
these are its evil results. 

We have come to the ‘conclusion that as a poor man’s wishes for 
a good housewife, or a country’s wish for upright officials at the 
time of disturbance should he respected, so should the claims of a 
people for their rights and liberties meet with due consideration. 


The Mountebank who is now referred to—for we are 
loth to call him story-teller—is the favorite of the common 
people. His proper walk is in the lanes and byways, not- 
withstanding which, however, he hath been seen in Main 
Street. For he carryeth a boundless stock of impudence. 
Not that he is altogether unworthy of a side glance now 
and then, for it must he confessed that he is a merry 
fellow in his way. A double voiced varlet, who bellows 
at you and pipes a girlish treble in the same breath. A 
quaint grimacer, who pulls mouths and makes believe to 
weep with one side of his face and laugh with the other. 
A scoffer at the great, moreover, for it is whispered that 
he scrupleth not to mock the Mayor, and hath been seen 
to jerk a thumb at the village beadle. 





a es ee ee mie eee 


OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


In a back street of Our Neighbourhood, happily well 
retired from view, may be noticed by such as have the 
hardihood to enter there, a wretched shop, above the 
open door of which, and beneath the broken and uneven 
rain board—that thickly grown with weeds, projects like 
a ragged eyebrow—a tattered bush notifies to all and 
sundry that liquor is sold upon the premises. 

Although answering a like purpose, this shapeless bush 
bears no relationship to the tidy balls of pine tops, trim 
and globular as well cut crystals, which may be seen in 
plenty in our Main Street, above the wineshop hard by the 
corner where you enter from the high road, for instance. 

No, no ; such orderly and well proportioned bushes, it 
pleaseth us to think, are not to be discovered in every 
hole and corner. As indeed is but fitting, if any relation 
betweeu respectability and appearance is worth preserving 
or exists at all. Indeed, if the plain unvarnished truth is 
to be told, it is a most untidy scrag of mountain ash as 
ever was seen, is this bush, shapeless and unkempt as 
the owner of the shop it garnishes. And no better in 
appearance either, doubtless, than the liquor which it 
undertakes to vouch for is pleasing to the palate. 

Nigorizake, saith the legend on the broken paper window 
—muddy wine,—and but little of it too, for the matter 
of that, if w solitary tub, swathed in straw upon a 
trestle in a far corner—where it looks as if it had retired 
for very shamesske—is all the stock. 

But our business after all is not with the shop or 
its contents, but as certain character of some note in 
Our Neighbourhood who is wont to pass much of his 
time beside the tub in question, and who, when he 
is not there or on his rounds, is certain to be found 
in the alley beside the house whose general charact- 
eristics have been just alluded to. 

A squalid and miserable place is the alley in question, and 
so narrow, that he who would pass through it, must needs 
be careful of his clothes on either side, and had better as- 
certain before he plunges in that no other passenger is 
likely to dispute the causeway with him. It is, indeed, a 
vile unwholesome place, where the sun as it blazes down 
the street off which the alley branches, disdains to cast a 
ray, and the panting dog, in search of shade in the 
scorching heats of summer, is sure to find it, but where 
on other times he cares not to enter, as the most diligent 
and patient search will be unrewarded by so much as 
a fish bone. Iu every season the place is damp and 
fetid with pools, aukle deep in rainy weather, and full 
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Like the proper story-teller he requires a table to 
rap, and lay his fan upon, or tea-cup, as the case may be. 
This article of furniture he carries suspended from his 
neck and stuck out before him, and depending from it is 
an advertisement in huge Chinese characters, after the 
manner of a yose bill. 


To see him lean his elbows upon this table, and hang 
his chin upon his thumbs whilst he twists his solemn 
countenance in divers ways is—it cannot be denied—most 
diverting. 

He affects a peculiar dress, too, which makes him 
conspicuous from a long distance. His outer coat of blue 
is crossed by bars of red run slantwise, and his girdle is 
a dingy white. His forebead is unshaven and his long 
hair he weass drawn up together and tied tightly in a 
ve upon his crown, aud hanging in a horse tail to his 
neck, 


Upon the whole he is a strange character, this Merry 
Andrew, and is not devoid of a rude kind of wit, 
such as is suitable to the comprehension of his usual audi- 
tory, and which suffices to obtain for him now and 
then a coin or two to spend in liquor at the wineshop of 
the ragged bush. 





We have much pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of Ts. 
1,000 by telegraphic transfer, through Arthur Davenport Esy., H; 
M. Acting-Consul, from the Hongkong Government forthe Famine 

Xehef Fund. An order as alsu been reccived for $1,042 from 
Bishop Russell in Ningpo for the same purpose, the amount having 
been raised among the Chinese and foreigners in that place. — 
Shanghai Courier, 


A Reuter’s telegram dated London, 15th March, and whieh 
appears in the Indian papers, states ‘Nir Louis Mallet, Sir 
Arthur Kennedy, and Mr. Mulholland have been appointed 
Special Commissioners to negotiate a new Treaty of Commerce 
between France and England.” We are afraid there is some 
blunder in the names, because it is scarcely likely Sir Arthur 
Kennedy would be entrusted with such a mission as this, espe- 
cially just now, when he has just assumed his new appointment, 


—China Mail, 
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THE RACE CLUBS. 


The following letter sent by the Committee of the 
Racing Association to the Yokohama Race Club, and 
which has been submitted to us for publication, will show 
that an earnest effort has been made to bring about an 
amalgamation, and it now only remains to be seen if the 
proposed union is possible,—‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” 


To THE Epitor or THE Japan Mail Daily Advertiser. 
Yokohama, 9th April, 1877. 
To the Stewards of the 
“YokoHama Race Civ.” 


GENTLEMEN,—We beg to address you in the hope that 
a fresh effort on our part may induce you to consider the 
question of an amalgamation of the racing interests of tiis 
place, which will do away with the present anomalous 
and unsatisfactory condition of affairs. 

As there would scem to be an unusnal interest taken 
by the foreign residents in the sport of racing this Spring, 
we feel convinced that the present is the period at which 
such an arrangement can be most easily effected. 

To simplify matters, we proceed at once to lay befure 
you the terms upon which we consider the proposed 
amalgamation can take place, which we think will be sup- 
ported by the members of the Association which we 
represent, as well as commend themselves to the good 
sense of your Club. 

First.—That the present members of the Yokohama 
Racing Association, and Yokohama Race Club constitute 
themselves a Society, for the enconragement and geueral 
good of racing in Yokohama and for the support and use 
of the present Race Course, and that to this Society, all 
foreign residents in, and Japanese officials of this country, 
have access, upon payment of an annual subscription of 
$10, or a half-yearly subscription of $5, towards the ex- 
penses of keeping the grounds in proper order and the 
buildings, fences, etc., in proper repair. For such sub- 
scription they shall have free entry to the Course and 
enclosure at all times, and shall be allowed to ride at races 
‘and to enter ponies in accordance with rules providel for 
in proposition No. 2. 

Second.—That a Jockey Club be formed for the pur- 
pose of drawing up rules for race meetings in tho spring 
and autumn of each year, and for generally managing the 
affairs of the Race Course. 

Third.—That the Members of the two Committees of 
the Yokohama Racing Association and Yokohama Race 
Club constitute a nuclens for the formation of the Jockey 
Club, and that they Ballot for the first twenty applicants 
who may desire to become members ; thereafter the Bal- 
lot to be general by members of the Jockey Club. 

Fourth.—That the rules of Newmarket and of the 
Jockey Club of England govern all matters connected 
with the actual sport of racing in Yokohama. 

Fifth.—That the Jockey Club draw up additional By 
Laws applicable to and necessary for the good of racing 
in Yokohama, to be taken from the rules at present exist- 
ing of the Yokohama Racing Association and Yokohama 
Race Club, but to embody in any case the additional By 
Laws of the Yokohama Raciug Association relating to the 
declaration of intending runners at the races of each day. 

Sixth,—That the funds of the two present institutions, 
as well as all funds collected and to be collected from all 
members of the Society (of which the members of the Joc- 
Ikey Club must individually form part) whether genera 
subscriptions or entrance and other fees, shall be placed 
in the hands of a Committee to be elected hy the Society, 
from among the members of the Jockey Club, which Com- 
mittee shall expend the funds to the best of its ability for 
for good of racing and the proper maintenance of the 
Course itself, and shall be accountable for such expenditure 
to the whole body of subscribers. 

Seventh.—That the Jockey Club shall have general 
control of the Race Course, but that no importaut changes 
in the present rules or in the management of the Course 
shall take place without the same be submitted ton general 
meeting of subcribers, who themselves shall not be empow- 
ered to make any alterations without at least filty of them 
be present at such general meeting, 
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Eighth.—That a fixed programme be drawn up by the 
Jockey Club, which shall remain in force until any change 
may be made in accordance with proposition No. 7, to be 
in force for and after the next Autumn Meeting, but that 
for the present Spring Meeting, the Committee of the 
Y. R. A. and Y. R. C. shall together draw out, upon the 
basis of the present published programmes, a programme 
for four days racing, such programme to embody at 
intervals during the four days (in fairness to all persons 
who have been induced to import so called China Griffins 
upon such understanding) at least six races for China 
Griffins only, in which races all bona fide China Griffins 
shall be allowed to enter. 

These proposals, we would wish you to believe, have 
been only made after due consideration for the interests 
of all concerned, and as the time is drawing near for the 
Spring Meeting and the matter is one requiring prompt 
action, we shall thank you for a reply at the earliest 
possible moment. 

For the information of Members of this Association, 
and of the public in general, we purpose forwarding a 
copy of this letter aud of your reply to one of the daily 
newspaper for publication. 


(Signed) R. DE MONBEL, 
. EDWARD FISCHER, 
3s E. DE BAVIER, 
3 HENRY ALLEN, Jr, 
is S. J. ELDER, 


Committee, Y. R. Association. 





Correspondence. 


THE CURRENCY. 


———— 


To THE EpitTor OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Mat..’’ 
Yokohama, 13th April, 1877. 


Sir.—In my previous letters I attempted nothing more 
than to contribute something to a clear statement of the 
Currency question. 

Your correspondent T, in your last number, seems to 
attribute to me however the much deeper design of per- 
suading foreigners to adopt Japanese paper money. 
Nothing was further from my purpose. What I dealt 
with was not Japanese currency at all, but the local cur- 
rency of foreiqners in Japan, which I hold to be in great 
need of reform whether regarded per se, or in its relations 
to the currency of this country. 

I do not see that T’s letter throws any light on this 
question. He taxes the Japanese with indiscretion in 
establishing the Mint; asserts that the native bankers 
hart and hinder trade by “squeezing” it (though foreign 
bankers do the like) when opportunity offers ; implies 
that it is somehow the province of foreigners to say what 
money Japan shall use ; and concludes that because, in his 
Opinion, any attempt to endow Japan with a hard money 
currency is unlikely to succeed at present, therefore it is 
useless for foreigners to do anything to improve the special 
currency they use. 

I confess that I do not discern the relation of these 
positions to the topic in hand, nor the logic of tlie conclu-. 
sion that because the Japanese have one currency that is 
objectionable, we should content ourselves with another 
also objectionable. | 

If T will review my previous letters he will see that 
not only did I not “mix up” currency fluctuations with 
exchange fluctuations, but that I made no reference‘at all to 
the latter, and confined myself strictly to stating the ques- 
tion “‘ what is the best currency for foreigners in Japan 
to employ,” barely suggesting the answer I would give to 
that question. I shonld have been glad if T had an- 
swered it, giving reasons for his opinions. But if I under- 
stand him rightly, the only proposition he has to offer in 
regard to this point is that the whole East shall use a 
gold currency, which I do not consider a practicable idea. 
Possibly, as he says, such 2 currency throughout the Kast, 
or even in Japan alone, might induce bankers to keep 
more capital here, to the advantage of trade. But bank- 
ers now make their largest profits out of the fluctuations 
between the silver currency of the East and the gold 
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currency of the West ; and, as these profits would disappear 
if West and East alike used gold, it is possible that bank- 
ers or bank capital would then, to some extent disappear 
also. However we may probably rest easy on this score, 
as a gold currency is not likely to prevail in the East in 
our time. The banks will therefore remain, aud, if pro- 
fits continue, they will multiply, and will increase the 
capital which yields such profits. 

But all this is beside the point I had in view, and is 
inflicted on your readers purely out of respect to T, 
and to encourage discussion of a question which, I main- 
tain, is of greater importance to this community than they 
generally uuderstand it to be. 

I have endeavoured to make it clear, and I think it is 
clear, that wuat foreigners in Janau want is a currency 
which can be relied upon as a permanent measure of value; 
which sball be abundant enough for ordinary business ; 
and which shall be obtainable at the least possible cost. 

It is not important whether we use gold money or 
silver. Gold, as Jeast liable to variation in value, might 
be the better as far as merchants are concerned. But 
silver is probably good enough, and as the people all about 
us use silver almost exclusively, we may gain in conveni- 
ence by conforming to their practice. 

Paper we need not consider, for paper currency is not 
money. As arepresentative of money in reserve jit is 
very useful, but it is only a shadow and not a substance, 
no matter what faith those who use it have in those who 
issue it. 

I will assume then that foreigners in Japan would be 
satisfied with a good silver currency. 

Many suppose that we now possess this in the Mexican 
dollar. And it is undeniable that this dollar is on the 
whole a good coin. The marvel is that, with Mexico in 
disorder, it remains so good. From what we know of 
Mexican ways and character we might reasonably have 
expected some deterioration in it long ago. 

But, even if we could rely on a continuous supply of 
honest dollars from Mexico (which is at least question- 
able), the coin itself is not satisfactory. Of all known 
dollars it is one of the worst in make and most variable 
in weight. To use it we have to employ an army of 
shroffs whose maintenance is a tax upon all our transac- 
tions, and whose often absurd caprices are a constant 
source of vexation. A currency which thus subjects an 
intelligent community to the tyranny of a clique of irres- 
ponsible Chinese is not one to which it should feel any 
strong attachment. 

Further, the Mexican dollar is a dear currency. Not 
only do we have to pay our Chinese despots for regulating 
it for us, but we have to pay Mexico, or somebody else, 
& premium on every coin of it that we use. At this mo- 
ment we are paying, either direct, or in the price we get 
or give for the articles of our trade, at least, two per 
centum premium over what an equal value in silver of 
any other form would cost us, which two per centum is, 
as far as I can see, sheer waste, doing no payer of it any 
good whatever. And even when we bring our “clean 
Mexicans ” from China or from California at this cost of 
two per centum, the chances are that our shroffs, or bank- 
ers will find some mysterious fault in them and compel us 
to sell them at a discount. What reasons have we then for 
clinging to a currency which is thus unreliable, defective, 
and costly ; the use of which in Japan is entirely limited 
to ourselves ; and for the sake of which we meekly bend 
our backs and business to this incubus of Chinese shroffs ? 

But, in bringing the question to this stage, I have ex- 
hausted my space for this week. With your permission I 
will take it up at this point in your next issue. Meantime 
I hope some of our readers will give it a little considera- 
tion, and provide an answer to it if they can. 

A. Z. 

Yokohama, April 13th, 1877. 


TRAINING NOTES. 
‘lo THE Evitor oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 
Yokohama, 11th April, 1877. 
Notwithstanding the late addition to the different sta- 
bles, and the formation of several new ones, the training 
still continues to be very dull and uninteresting, and is 
likely to continue so until some satisfactory arrangement 


Google 


ean be made between the two Race Clubs. Yokohama is 
not big enough to support two such institutions (this re- 
mark has been made before) and it can be but small satis- 
faction for any owner to run where he knows be has no 
possible chance of winning. This is pretty nearly the 
case with the two Race Clubs, or factions, now existing, 
and very few who know anything abont the ins and outs 
of their proceedings can deny that, as matters are at pre- 
sent, there is one leading stable in both the Y. R. C. and 
the Y.R. A. By “leading stuble”’ I mean one in which 
there are so many superior ponies to anything they are 
likely to compete with, that notwithstanding penalties, 
exclusions and handicaps, the programmes must (to a cer- 
tnin extent) be made to suit them. This is I think the 
principal reason for the apparent want of Public intevest in 
the training. Those who frequent the course are mostly 
interested parties, who either own, or hope to own ere 
long. some part of a pony, and not a few might he classed 
as “new aspirants for turfite honours.” The jovial assem- 
blies that we used to have very morning in the paddock 
are quite things of the past, and even the “ Saturday after- 
noons” are beginning to be void of interst. But revenons 
anos Ponies. 

There is of course some interest shown in the merits 
and demerits of the lately imported griffins, and had 
I seen them all perform I should willingly have im- 
parted my opinion thereon for the benefit of your readers; 
but, it is very evident that a large number of these er- 
ratic aniinals were bouglit, or rather subscribed for, that 
the lucky owner might have the satisfaction of owning a 
real, live, griffin! Certainly an idea seems to have ob- 
tained among some of the new owners that these ponies 
are more likely to turn one “ Flyers,” if carefully shut up 
in some dingy, stnffy stable, and crammed with chopped 
straw and water ad. lib. and rubbed down with an old 
sack wherein oats once were packed. Well, we all are 
allowed to have our own peculiar ideas of training, and I 
dare say the above course is equally correct with that 
indulged in by Mr. Morrison and Col. Forrester, who 
scem to think that galloping is the one great essential. 
Withont doubt the animals produced by these two worthies 
get enongh of it, especially the latter. 


Of the griffins that have appeared on the course I can only 
say they are a very promising lot of povies. Mr. Pringle 
has the most in number, so deserves first place. This gen- 
tleman’s ponies have an unfortunate knack of going “ off” 
during the training, and although his string appeared some- 
what formidable on Monday, they have resolved themselves 
into two with bad coughs,and one somewhat prone to 
lumeness ; there is, however, plenty of time to cure these 
trifling defects before the races come off. 

Mr. Savile has increased his well known stnd of cracks 
by Turlar Emetic—of Shanghai renown—and two griffins. 
It would be useless for me to comment on the likelihood 
of the future performances of the fitst named, but, in the 
griffin line this owner should make a strong mark. 
Especially if he can cure his favorite of the nasty habit of 
bueking which he indulges in at present. 

Mr. Morrison, with his usual luck, drew two ponies that 
will turn out better for next meeting than forthis. They 
certainly can both gallop, the dark grey having done the 
2 mile in 2.30, including lameness. 

Mr. Jolin Peel, at an early period of the train- 
ing, caused some astonishment in sporting circles by dis- 
posing of his two very excellent ponies McTavish and Ta 
Phairshon ton very promineut member of the Y.R.A.; 
a proceeding which quickly gave rise to a report (which 
J had much pleasure in denying) that Mr. Peel was about 
to relinguish the Turf. That this is not his intention is 
evident from the fact of his having imported the very 
celebrated pony Skylark, late Surprise, who has lately 
been amusing himself at Amoy, Hongkong, ete, and 
will I hope bear Mr. Peel's colonrs to the front, at last. 
The griffin in this stable has good points to look at, but 
will never accomplish any very extraordinary victories. 

The New Devoushire, as also Mr. Walter's cviffin, seem 
tomy idea to be more fit for harness than for racing, and 
would makea handsome pair; this may be the lot reserved 
for them in future, as they now take their matutinal exercise 
(1 was OLIN to sav canters, but that woulkl be but a 
feeble Joke) together, — Of the capabilities of the German 
Stable, and those of many other of the griffins belonging 
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to members of the Y. R. C. I would like to inform your 


readers, but they are kept. too dark altogether, and though 
I hear of them I have not seen them. I must, however, 
apologize for omitting from this week’s notes any mention 
of the Doctor's stud, butas I have not yet furnished my 
usual rooms at the Stand, nor have been able to ascertain 


correctly the actual weight of one or two of his latest addi- 


tions, on this head I must promise my readers (I dont see 


why I should always call them your readers) full inform- 


ation next week. 


Let us now turn to the opposition side of the paddock 
and inspect the griffins of the Y. R.A. For size and 


condition they certainly do not compare favourably with 


those of the Y. R.C. 


Mr. Fairplay was lucky in drawing three ponies 
that were all in sufficiently good order to be able to 
I am afraid, however, that this 


go straight to work. 
gentleman will not bring out as many winners from 
his long string of Mongolians as should be the case. They 


all lack form: it may he somewhat early in the season to 
talk almost this, but, odious as comparisons may be, they 
appear to a critical eye as wanting very much that atten- 


tion which we all know the Tartan ponies receive. 


Mr. John Robertson was not favoured by a good pick, 
and the addition of the “spotted animal” will 1 fear turn 
ont but a disappoin!ment. 


Mr. Sindbad has one good pony among his griffins, 
but only for ashort distance, his last purchase being 
certaiuly too groggy to do anything this meeting. 

The stable which is under the superintendance of Col. 
Forrester may also be classed among the unlucky ones. 
A chestnut pony from Shanghai is, presumably, their crack, 
but having arrived in dreadfully poor condition is daily 
expected to break down under the severe training he is 
subjected to. | 


Of Mr. Nicolas’ stable I can say nothing. Ie has a 
knack of bringing out winners, and I expect fully to see 
his solitary griffin several times to the front. 


The “ Bone” (of contention) was favored by Dame 
Fortune ; anda very handsome clipper looking bay—for 
which I understand there has sinee been $300 offered — 
fell to his lot, as also a somewhat. dirty white pony which 
must not be quite overlooked. 

Like all gourmands I keep my bonne-bouche to the last, 
and congratulate very heartily the Trustee on the maynificent 
animal that fell to his lot at the drawing of the Y. R.A, 
subscription. He appeared on the conrse on Wednesday 
for the first time, and I have seldom seen any pony with 
such glorious action and true signs of good breeding, I 
don’t wish in any way to flatter his owner, or to buoy him 
up with any false impressions, but I feel certain that I ex- 
press the opinion of nearly all who saw him when I state, 
that since the days or Boomerang he is the most likely 
looking pony that has ever appeared on the course. 

In the Y. R.A. there are also several other griffins 
which are being trained “ under glass cases,” and I hope 
some of these will turn up before long, so that my Train- 
ing Notes for next week, which will be anxiously looked 
fur, may, as usual, be teeming with interesting news, 

A suggestion has been made elsewhere by a writer who 
adopted a most appropriate nom de plume, that sporting 
men should devote their attention more to native ponies 
and leave China griftins alone, but, I should like to know, 
What advantage can be obtained by anyone speculating 
in such native griffins as now are offered tous? I think 
most men would rather have a China pony which can go 
aud costs $75 to S80, rather than a Japanese pony which 
can't go and costs $150 to $180. 

TRITON. 
ERS Sa SP TS 


We hear that Mr. John C. Myers, Consul-General for the United 
States, has been suspended by the Hon. G. F. Seward, Mr. O.B. 
Bradford being advertised to assume charge of the American 
Consulate-General. Mr. Myers, we believe, returns to the States 
by an early opportunity. - Shernghai Courier, 

Mr. Robert Hart, we are informed, has issueda circular to the 
banks intimating that no loan which may be contracted by the 
Chinese Government on the security of the Customs revenues 
will be valid without his personal yuarautee. This has viven rise 
to the rumour that the Japanese loan has fallen through. — 


Shanghai Courier, 
Google 
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IN H. B. M.S COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. S. Wirxinson, Esg., Acting Law Secretary. 
Saturday, April 7th, 1877. 

Axyre Terrsa GArGAN vs. BRmpGeT WALKER. 


The plaintiffaued the defendant for the return of a cloak or its 
value, $50. 

Arnie Teresa Gargan, sworn:—I reside at 52, Bluff, and am a 
dressmaker and milliner. I lost-a cloak last July, which was stolen 
by a jinrikisha coolie and did not see it again until last Saturday, a 
week past to-day. I then sawit on the defendant in the street. I 
am certain it was the same cloak. 

His Honour, to defendant :—Have 
wilness? 

Defendant : -Yes. This lady came to my house and accused ino 
of stealing the cloak. Inevor saw her before but once, when she 
was walking in the streets in 2 state of intoxication and leaning 
on the arm of another woman for support. She told me she recog- 
nized the luce on the cloak. 

His Honour : —That is hardly a question. 
to put to the paintiff. 

Defendant :—I have no questions. 
duced). 

Plaintiff :—That is not the cloak. 

Defendant :—It is; you said you recognized it by the lace on it. 

Plaintiff, to Court :—That is not the cloak I saw on the defendant 
last Saturday. 

ah Honour, to defendant:—You say that Miss Gargan was intox- 
icated. 

Defendant :—Yes, she was, and had to lean on the arm of the 
lady she was with for support. 

Plaintiff. excitedly :—I was not (turning to defendant). Be care- 
ful now; be careful, or you may get into serious trouble. (To 
Court) I was not intoxicated and never have been in my life. The 
young ludy who was with me was Miss Foote ; she is only 13 years 
of age and to-day is at school. 

His Honour. to defendant :—Was any one with you at the time 
you met the plaintiff ? 

Defendant :—No one but my two children. 

The proceedings were stayed fora short time forthe production 
of Miss Foote, for whom # messenger was sent. 


Elizabeth Foote, sworn :—I reside at No. 87, Main Street. I re- 
member Miss Gargan having a cloak last summer; it was a black 
cashmere clouk, trimmed with lace. I think it was last June I saw 
it with Misa Gargnn. I saw it again last Saturday in Homura Road. 
It was on the defendant. When I saw her she was coming out of a 
furniture store. I recognized the cloak. Miss Gargnn asked the 
defendant where she got it from and she said from a Chinaman. 
Miss Gargan offered to pay for it if she would give it up. It wasa 
different cloak to the one produced. By cloak, I mean a cape. I 
would know the cloak again if I saw it. Iam quite sure that cloak 
is not the one. Ido not know the value of the clouk. Miss Gargan 
on that occasion was perfectly sober. First Mrs Walker said she 
bought it from a Chinaman, but afterwards said sho had had it made 
bya Chinaman, The cloak was a plain one, not figured like the 
one in Court. I went to Mrs Walker's house on Monday last, 
with Miss Gargan. I giw a gentleman there, but do not know 
his name. Miss Gargan asked to see Mrs Walker but he 
snid she was gone out. Miss Gargan then asked for the cloak. 
The gentleman said we had better go to Court. Miss Gargan said 
she would rather not, but would willingly pay for the cloak. There 
were two Japanese policemen outside of Mrs. Walker’s house. I 
was leaning on Miss Gargan’s arm at the time we met defendant 
in the street. 

Miss Gargan, to Court:—The clonk is worth $50. I made it 
myself, and the lace and trimming on it is worth $80 and the 
materinl about $2 per yard. It was nearly new when I lost it. 
I reported the loss to the Japanese police at the time. 

Bridget Walker, sworn, stated:—I live at No. 131, Yokohama. 
When Miss Gargun spoke to me I had the jacket on; the one 
produced in Court. If never had a cloak and no one ever saw me 
with one on. I hada shawl on my arm when I met Miss Gargan. 
I am quite sure that is the jacket I had on; I have not got another 
with lace on it. No one was with me at the the time 1 met Miss 
Gargun, except my two little children. 

His Honour said that as the evidence was so conflicting, he should 
order the case to be put down for trial, by jury, on Friday, the 20th 
instant, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 








you any questions to ask the 


Have you any question 


This is the cloak (cloak pro- 





IN THE U. S. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before General T. B. Van Buren, Consul-General. 
Saturday, April 7, 1877. 

Thomas Glass, snloon keeper, was charged with beating and 
bruising his wife, Mary Glass, on the 4th instant, and on many 
other occasions. 

Prisoner admitted haying slapped her, but said she could show 
no marks of violent assault. 

Mary Glass, sworn, stated:—I am the wife of prisoner. We 
have been muariied eizht or nine months. L live at tha ‘Sham. 
rock” saloon, No. 81. My husband is 1 don’t know what now. 
I keep the house. He kept it before he married me. We keep 
it now. On the 4th inatant, in the morning between eight and 
nine o'clock, as my husband was going out, L asked him for a 
cup of tea. I was incapable of getting up, he had given me 
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such a beating the night before. I forgave him then. He said, 
‘“get up, and make it yourself’ I said, “very well, Tom, 
Igwill get up and do it myself, and God will help me.” Before 
this he beat me with his hand on my head. I was laying in 
bed, and he lifted his foot and kicked me. I said it was useless 
beating me so, §I could not stand it. I got up and put the 
place to rights. He returned about nine o'clock. I sail “I 
am lost, cook something for me.” I said the I could not cook 
for him; I was not a servant. I asked him to light the fire 
and cook for himself. He said, “get up and cook for me; I 


did not marry you to lie in bed.” He beat me, pulled 
me out of bed by the hair: of the head, first threw a 
bucket of water over me and then kicked me. He let 
me lie on the floor till I recovered. (Handful of hair 
produced.) He pulled all this out of my head and then 
went out. I ran through the back door and _ escaped 


with my life to the “ British Queen.” He came in kicked me 
under the table. Mr Ford, and a woman saw him, and so did 
several othere. After my hair was pulled out, I arranged my 
hair and dress and came for your protection. It is not only once 
but continually that le bas abused me, since three weeks after 
Our marriage. 

To prisoner: -I asked you on the morning of the 4th {o make 
me some tea. You would not make it. You did kick me in 
the *‘ British Queen” that night. 


Evan Lewis, sworn:—I am proprietor of the “ British Queen.” 
I know prisoner and last witness. On the 4th instant I saw the 
prisoner and his wife in my house and their own. I saw them 
often thut day. I remember them being in my house on that 
evening. I was tending the bar, and heard a little noise and 
talking between these two, but I saw nothing when I went to 
the dining room, except that she was under the table. I did 
not see him kick her. She was evidently trying to get awuy, 
and he trying to get at her. I went and spoke to him. He 
was quarrelling with another man, Ford. I saw her with the 
marshal when the arrest was made. When in my house, Glnuss 
had been drinking. All of us round there drink a little. These 
eople, so far as I cun see, do not live very pleasantly together. 
a have heard her complain hundreds of times, but never mysvif 
saw him beat or abuse her. She might have had a black eye 
once (or four or five times, for that matter) but I never noticed. 

K.M. H. Ford, sworn :—On the evening of 4th I can’t say that I 
saw either prisoner or his wife at all. The next morning I did not 
know whiere I had been. I was taken to bed. I did not recollect hav- 
ing quarreled with Glass. [have been acquainted with these people, 
and called occasionally. They did not live on the inmost peacable terms. 
I never saw him beat or strike her. 


Thomas Pearce, sworn :—I saw prisoner and his wife on the 4th 
instant in the ‘British Quecn,” latein the evening. Iam a musi- 
cian and was sitting in the saloon. Ihearda voices in the dining 
room, but saw nothing of the disturbance. I have been in their house 
on One or two occasions. 

Prisoner, being sworn, stated:—The first three weeks of our 
married life were extremely happy, but after that time my wife got 
into bad ways. She was in the habit of going out at nights, frequenting 
bad company, and getting drunk. She was u<uully found dead-drunk 
in the grave-yard, and I had to chastise her. Mr White and myself 
signed partnership and set up together at No. 136 at this time. My 
wife lay in bed all day, and when [ remonstrated, used to take a cleay 
er which she kept handy and thump me with it. She threwa clock 
at me, onetime. She was in the habit of using bad language. Her 
conduct was such that Mr Whiteand myself were forced to dissolve 
partnership- She beat Mr White’s wife, and the hair which she 
showed just now was pulled from the head ofa Japancse 
womnn. She often got up during the night to have a pull at her 
bottles, which usually lay under her pillow. I said I could not 
stand this any longer and begged of her that we should both go before 
the Consul General and take an oath against liquor, or get a separation. 
She got our marriage certificate out of my chest and tore it up 
into small pieces and then pulling off her marriage ring, cried 
‘*we need not go to the Consul-General for separation.” I got 
a copy of the certificate from the priest. I have the remains of 
the former one now. She went over the back wall into a Japan- 
ese store and obtained rum there and drank it upstairs. I could 
not understand where she got drunk. On tho morning of the 
4th, I put the kettle on the Aibachi and then went to the hatoba. 
I returned and made some tea and boiled some egge. She said 
she did not want eggs. I advised her to get up and not lie till 
noon. She took the cup of tershe held in her hand and pitched 
it at me. I dodged, and it broke on the wall. She then flung a 
lemonade bottle and it hit me on the breast. I thought it 
time to have a drink. I went out, and meeting Joln Brown we 
went agnin to the house, and sat playing carde till five in tlhe 
evening. She came in then but would not tell mo where ele 
had been. She ordered Brown out but I would not let him go. I 
went out and when I came back slie was gone. I found her in 
tiie dining room of the “ British Queen.” She got under the table, 
and I took her by the arm asked her to come home. I did sot 
strike her then. I have on eeveral occasions slapped her, but 
never attacked her on that day. 


John Biown sworn:—I was in the prisoner's house on the 4th 
instant, between three and seven o'clock. The wife came about half 
pastaeven. ‘Lhey both sat down on the sofa. He kissed her. She 
abueed lim, and then I left. 

Julin White, No. 136 sworn:—Whien these people first: same to me 
they lived nicely together. The first quarrel was on account of her 
going with Mrs Walker. If she were my wife I would kill her, her 
conduct is so reprehensible. She abused my wife, and they had a 


acufl.e together once, 
Google 


His Honour said this was one of the drunken rows frequent in 
this locality. It was difficult to decide with such evidence, hardly 
any Of which wasreliable, Both would either huve to be locked up 
or released, It was indeed a cowardly thing to beat a woman 
who certainly had not strength equal to the man’s. 

His Honour spoke at some length on theevils of the life depicted 
in this evidence, and thought that the whole crew should be locked 
up. People who witnessed such conduct without interference were 
as bad us the diapu'ants themselves. 

Prisoner dismissed on paying costs of case and imprisonment. 





THE MINERAL WEALTH OF JAPAN.* 
By Henry S. Munrog, E. M. 
(The Engineering § Mining Journal.) 
(Continued from the last.) 


SILVER. 

The metallurgy of silver, and its extraction on a large scale pro- 
bably date from the year 1590, when the Japanese first learned 
from a foreigner to separate silver from lead and copper. The dis- 
covery of silver and its first production are placed by the Japanese, 
as we have already seen, some ten centuries earlier. 

Between 1649 and 1671 the Dutch exported one hundred and 
forty millions of dollars in silver bullion ; and, even supposing a 
large proportion of this to be silver previously produced from the 
mines, or brought into the country by the Portuguese for exchange 
with gold, the yield of the country cannot have been less than 
three or four millions of silver per year. Comparing this with the 
present annual yield, 312,000 ounces, or in value about $350,000 it 
is evident that there has been a great falling off in the production 
of this metal. 

This is due to the causes already stated, viz., the abandonment 
of many mines on account of the rise in the value of labor, and the 
practical exhaustion, so far as Japanese methods of mining are 
concerned, of the more accessible and easily worked deposits. The 
silver deposits of Japan constitute, however, the most valuable 
portion of its metallic wealth, and offer the greatest inducements 
for the investment of capital. When the abandoned and the feebly 
worked mines of silver shall be reopened and properly worked, the 
annual production of silver will certainly equal, and may possibly 
exceed, that of former times. The silver-bearing veins are, as a 
rule, true fissures continnous in depth ; the bodies are regular 
and persistent ; a constant supply of ore can at all times be de- 
pended upon; and there is still left below water level, in the 
abandoned mines, vastly more ore than was ever obtained above. 

Silver occurs in twenty-tive of the the thirty-eight ken and fu, 
and in IS74 ninety-eight mines were producing larger or smaller 
quantities of bullion. The total yield, according to Mr. Godfrey, 
was about 312,000 ounces troy. Of this amount probably one-half 
was the product of ten mines, and thus the remaining ones must 
have averazed nearly 1,800 ounces of bullion ; certainly a promis- 
ing exhibit when we consider the imperfect methods of working 
employed. 

Silver occurs associated with ores of copper and of lead, and 
sometimes with gold. Of the ninety-eight permits for silver min- 
ing granted in 1874 by the Mining Office, but thirteen were for 
silver alone ; the remainder for silver with copper or lead, or with 
both copper and lead. But three were classed as gold and silver 
mines ; a much larger proportion, however, produced bullion con- 
taining from one to ten per cent. of gold. 

Native silver, argentite, and antimonial silver ore are, so far as 
I know, the only silver minerals found in Japan. Other sulphides 
probably occur, but they have not as yet been recognized. Silver 
also occurs in tetrahedrite, galena copper and iron pyrites, and in 
blende, in larger or smaller quantities. 

M. Coignett describes a peculiar ore or mineral of silver contain- 
ing Organic or bituminous matter, which was found in one of 
the mines at Ikuno, in Toyéoka ken. 

Silver occurs in Japan in true fissure veins through stratified 
rocks, and in irregular mass deposits distributed through volcanic 
rock. The ore in the first class of deposits is found usually in 
regular and well-defined seams in the vein, and rarely in pockets 


or lenticular masses. In the mass deposits the occurrence of ore 
is more irregular and uncertain, 

The Japanese method for the extaction of silver from the ore is 
always by fusion with Icad. When the ore contains a large 
proportion of copper, there is a previous fusion for copper matte 
or for black copper, which are afterwards treated with lead. In 
the first case the matte is alternately roasted and fused with lead 





* A paper read before the Ameriean Institute of Mining Engineers 
at the Philadelphia taccting, June, 1576. 
t+ An. des Mines. Lume Vi, 
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till the copper is entirely lost in the slags. In the treatment of 
black copper with lead, by the admirable liquation process already 
referred to, the copper is saved and the silver more perfectly 
separated. 

Ores free from copper are fused directly with lead, though 
sometimes previously roasted to agglomerate the fine material. 
The silver-lead, however obtained, is cupelled with charcoal on 
an open wood-ash cupel, as already described. The loss of lead is 
generally very great ; and, with few exceptions, the proportion of 
silver saved is not usually more than sixty per cent. of that con- 
tained in the ore. 

The following mines, which have come under my notice, are 
among the most important in Japan, and will serve to illustrate 
the different classes of silver deposits : 

Kosaga Silver M:ne, Akita Ken.—This mine is now worked by 
the Mining Office, and is under the superintendence of Mr. Curt 
Netto, a German mining engineer. The works, which consist of 
several shaft-furnaces, reverberatories, an English cupelling-furnace, 
etc., were built by Oshima, of the Mining Office, from plans said 
to have been furnished by Mr. Pumpelly while in Japan. The 
works are well arranged, but the procees proves to be unsuited 
to the ore, which is very poor. For this and other reasons, Mr. 
Netto has decided to materially change the process, in such a way, 
however, as to utilize a large proportion of the old plant. 

The ore, which is found within a short distance of the works, 
occurs in irregular masses, distributed through a white feldspathic 
porphyry. The prophyry occurs as a massive eruption on the 
flank of a range of hills of stratified rock. The erosion of this 
porphyry, which is soft and easily decomposed, has formed a wide 
valley, and the rock is almost everywhere covered and concealad 
by deposits of alluvium. Its limits have not been determined, 
but I found exposures in a belt a mile or more in width, and 
fifteen or twenty miles in length. Ore has so far been found in 
the porphyry only in this one locality, but similar deposits may 
possibly be concealed by the river alluvium. 

There are two classes of ore, both poor, but found in unlimited 
quantities. The first is a yellow-clay ore, consisting of decompos- 
ed porphyry stained by oxide of iron. This contains four to forty 
ounces of silver to the ton; and, exceptionally, as much as one 
hundred ounces. The second class is a black sulphuret, mostly 
amorphous blende, containing about twelve ounces of silver to the 
ton, and five per cent of copper. Besides these, certain silicious 
ores, containing traces of silver, are used in the furnace as flux. 
The ore mixed for smelting, contains on an average thirteen and a 
half ounces of silver. 

The porphyry is which these masses of ore are found is often 
locally charged with pyrite, which assays 0°015 oz. gold and 0°73 
oz. silver tothe ton. Mr. Netto thinks that the clay ore is possib- 
ly formed from this by decomposition with concentration of the 
silver by segregation. 

The ore occurs in the porphyry in large irregular masses. One 
such mass of black ore, which was partly exposod to the open air, 
measured about thirty-five by twenty-five by fifteen feet. 

The process used for the extraction of the silver at the time of 
my visit was as follows : 

1.—Roasting of ore in piles—the blende and part of the flux 
being submitted to this treatment. 

2.—Fusion for matte in shaft furnances. 

3.—Roasting of matte in piles. 

4.—Fusion of roasted matte with lead in a low hearth by the 
Japanese process. 

5.—Refining and cupellation of the lead. 

Operations 3 and 4 are several times repeated, until the matte is 
reduced to very small bulk and most of the copper has been brought 
into the slags. These rich slags go back to the ore fusion in the 
blast furnance. 


It is proposed, in order to obtain a larger proportion of the silver, 
to save the copper now lost, and to avoid the use of lead, which 
must now be brought from a distance, and for other reasons, to 
adopt a wet method of treatment. The matte from the shaft fur- 
nance is to be granulated, roasted with salt in a reverberatory 
furnance, and lixiviated after the Ziervogel method. Experiments 
to test these proposed changes had just beon completed at the 
time of my visit, and had proved very successful. I have since 
been informed that these changes have been made, and give very 
satisfactory results. 3,497 tons of ore (of 2,240 Ibs. 2) were treated 
in the year 1874, yielding 172 oz. gold and 22,621 oz. silver.t 

Mukoginzan, Ani Mines, in Akita kori, Akita ken.—On the other 
side of the river from the Ani copper mines, and under the same 

t International Exhibition 1876, Official Catalogue, Japanese section 
Pp. 2 
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management, is the Mukoginzan (literally, opposite silver mines), 
The mine, at the time of my visit, belonged to Ohno, and is now 
under the control of the Mining Office. I understand, however, 
that it is still worked by Japanese methods. 

The ore, like that of the Kosaga deposit, occurs in a large crupt- 
ed mass of white feldspathic in small or irregular seams or impreg- 
nations. The mass of volcanic rocks is much smaller than at Ko- 
saga, though its extent in unknown. There are also numerous 
dykes of the same white feldspathic rock traversing the stratified 
rocks of the vicinity. 

The ore is porphyry, more or less decomposed, and impreg- 
nated with sulphurets. It contains copper and ipon phyrites, 
galena, argentite(?), etc., and more or less free gold. The ore 
is crushed with hoes, and concentrated, by washing, to one- 
fifth of its original weight. If too hard to be thus easily crushed, 
it is weathered for six months or a year. The washed ore con- 
tains about three and a half ounces of gold and seven ounces 
of silver to the ton of two thousand pounds, and about one 
per cent. of lead. The bullion value of one ton will thus be 
about eighty dollars; or of the unwashed ore, about sixteen 
dollars. 

About half of the gold in the ore is obtained directly by 
careful washing. For this purpose the finest and richest por- 
tions of the jigged ore are washed by hand on the shallow 
wooden ifa, or washing board; and the gold thus obtained is 
added to the bullion in the last stage of the cupellation. The 
treatment is as follows : 

1. —Roasting of the washed ore in kilns. 

2.—Fusion of the roasted ore with lead in a low hearth. 

3.—Remelting of the slags and matte with lead. 

4,—Cupellation of the lead. 

The bullion, which is two thirds silver and one third gold, is 
sent to the Innai silver mine and there parted. The product of the 
mine at the time of my visit, in 1874, was about 75 ounces of bul- 
lion per month. 

Innai silver mine—Okatsu kori, Akita ken. This rich mine has 
been known and worked for over 250 years. At the time of my 
visit, in December, 1874, it was owned by the merchant Ohno. 
During my stay, however, an officer arrived and took possession 
in the name of the Government. It has since been turned over to 
the Mining office; but is, I believe, still under the Japanese 
management. 

There are here quite a number of veins; but one only is worked, 
and little or nothing is known of the others. The one worked is 
a fissure vein, five to thirty feet in thickness, traversing strata 
more or less metamorphosed in an east and west direction. The 
dip of the vein is steep ; from fifty to eighty degrees southward. The 
vein rock is calcite, usually quite crystalline. 

There is quartz, through which the silver is disseminated in the 
form of argentite and antimonial silver ; and contains also sufficient 
gold to form one per cent. of the bullion produced. The ore holds 
but little pyrite or other sulphurets, though the veins sometimes 
contain seams of blende. The ore seams are from a few inches to 
three feet thick, the average being five to six tenths of a foot. 
There is sometimes one such seam, and sometimes two, three, or 
five symmetrically arranged in the vein. 

The ore, as mined, averages 130 ounces to the ton of 2,000 Ib. 
This is crushed and hand-picked—not washed—to yield one and a 
half to two per cent. of silver, or 448 to 583 ounces to the ton. 
Several amounts of ore are sometimes found which will yield over 
five per cent. or about 1,500 ounces of silver Ore that, by hand- 
picking cannot be made to yield 200 ounces, is either left in the 
mine or thrown on the dump. Thousands of tons of such ore, 
which, without dressing, would probably yield 80 to 100 ounces 
to the ton, would thus be available for treatment if a stamp mill 
were erected. 

As may be inferred from this fact, the process of treatment 
employed at this mine is extravagant and wasteful. This is occa- 
sioned by the extraordinary richness of the ore, which has made 
profit possible in spite of the most unskillful treatment, and has 
rendered effort after improved methods of working unnecessary. 
The process employed is as follows : 

1.—Roasting for agglomeration. 

2.—Fusion of roasted ore with lead. 

3.—Treatment of slags. 

4.—Cupellation. 

Small quantities of ore, not more than two or three pounds, are 
treated at an operation—with large quantities of fuel and an eners 
getic blast. ‘lhe consequence is that fifty to sixty per cent. of the 
lead is sent up the chimney, carrying with it a large part of the 
silver. The small scale on which operations are conducted, involves, 
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moreover, an unnecessary amount of labor, and adds largely to 
the expense of the treatment. 

The mine is quite dry, and the Japanese miners have thus been 
able to extend their working far below water level —having reached, 
at the time of my visit, a depth of 750 feet below their lowest 
drainage tunnel. To raise the water, however, a force of about 
fifty men and 274 pumps are required, The water is pumped 
in over a hundred lifts, each pump raising it being less than 
eight feet. Although the amount of water so raised is small, it entails 
an expenditure of $250 per month—an amount execeding the 
average monthly yield of most other silver mines. 


This mine is one of the richest in Japan, and, when properly 
worked, will prove excecdingly profitable, and materially increase 
the bullion product of the empire. The yield of this mine in 1873 
was 44,378 ounces, and in 18748 about 41,400 ounces of silver 
bullion. This bullion contains about one per cent. of gold, and 
five per cent. of base metals—one per cent. of copper and four of 


lead. 


Ikuno Silver Mines—Asako k6ri, Hiogo ken. These were, at 
one time, probably the richest silver mines of the country. They 
were opened about three hundred years ago, and at the beginning of 
this century gave employment to some four thousand miners. | 
As the workings became deeper, the ore was foun to be hard- 
er and more difficult to smelt, and the scale of operations was 
reduced, so that in 1869 only five hundred men were employed. 
It is at present worked by the Mining Office, and is under the 
superintendence of M. Coignet and a large staff of assistants. 
Mr. Nakano, my assistant, visited this mine last year, and the 
following description is based on his notes and on information 
derived from other sources : 

The ore is calcite and quartz (%), containing sliver, mainly in 
the form of argentite, and occurs in veins one to three feet 
thick, traversing volcanic (?) rock. Associated with the argentite, 
specimens from the mines show gold, silver and native copper, 
blende, galena, copper and iron pyrites, malachite, smithsonite 
and other minerals. 

The ore varies in richness from a few ounces to thirty or more to 
the ton. As it comes from the mine it is sorted, and the richer 
portions treated separately. Some of this rich ore is reported to 
yield as much as 1,500 to 1,800 ounces to the ton. 

The bullion produced contains seventy per cent. of silver, ten 
per cent. of yold, and twenty per cent. of base metal (copper). 
At the present value of silver, this bullion would be worth about 
$285 per ounce. 

About half a million dollars have been invested in machinery. 
The ore is stamped dry, ina mill said to be capable of treating 
fifty tons perday. This is only partially finished, and not yet 
running at full capacity. The stamped ore is roasted with salt, 
and the silver extracted by barrel amalgamation. <A part of the 
ore seems to be treated by a dry process, as I tind mention made 
of smelting work—possibly Japanese. About tive hundred miners 
are employed, and the expense of running the mine and mill 
is variously reported at from $15,000 to $30,000 per mouth. The 
accounts of profits are also conflicting; but there seems to be no 
reason why these should not be large, when the works are fairly 
started. The product of these mines in 1874 was 3,236 tons of 
ore (of 2,240 lb.), but only about 62 tons were treated, yielding 
1,410 ounces of bullion, 1,269 ounces of which was silver and 
14] ounces gold.** 

In June, 1875, at the time of my assistant’s visit, the monthly 
yield was said to be 4,416 ounces of bullion, showing a large 
increase of production. 

Sérigano Silver Mines,—Takaki Tori, Kagoshima ken. These 
mines are owned by a Japanese company and are entirely under 
Japanese management. The working of them is chieily interesting 
as showing how foreign methods may be adapted to the wants 
of the poorer mines of the country. 

There are here three quartz veins, running about N. 55° E, 
through metamorphic rock, and dipping towards the southeast 30° 
to 36°. The largest of these veins varies between two and four 
feet in thickness ; the second is two to three and a half feet thick ; 
and the third is smaller, though the exact dimensions are not known, 
In the largest vein there are usually two seams of ore, one near 
either wall, each averaging one foot in thickness. In the second 

















j Estimated—eleven months’ yield being 3s'014 oz. 
International Exhibition, 1876, Official Catalogue of the Japanese 
Section, p. 41. 
no An excellent account of this mine was given last year in the MHiogo 
ews. 
** International Exhibition, 1870, Official Catalogue of the Japanese 
Section, p. 41. 
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vein there is but one such seam, from eight-tenths of a foot to 
two feet thick. The third is not worked. 

The ore is cellular quartz, stained black by oxide of manganese, 
containing silver as sulphide. ‘The vein-rock is quartz, sometimes 
white and massive, and sometimes cellular and stained black, like 
the ore. The ore averages two and a third ounces of bullion per 
ton (of 200 1b.). This bullion contains one tenth of gold and 
would be worth, at present, about $3 per ounce, making the value 
of one ton of ore about $7. 

This very poor ore is treated in a rude stamp-mill and by barrel 
amalgamation, the process being modelled after that used at Ikuno, 
The ore is first crushed in two stamp-mills of eight stamps each, 
run by water power. The stamps are of wood, shod with iron, 
and are quite light. The mortar is also of wood, with a small iron 
anvil in the bottom. The united capacity of these mills, when in 
good working order, is about one and a half tons of ore per day; 
but the average amount treated is little more than one ton. 

The crushed ore, sifted by hand through forty mesh-sieves, * is 
roasted with salt, about one and a half per cent. by volume, in 
shallow cast-iron pans. This roasting is continued for six hours 
over a wood fire. The ore is then cooled, transferred to barrels 
and amalgamated with a few pounds of mercury, one-half per cent, 
by weight of the ore treated. The barrels are revolved at a moder- 
ate speed from twelve to eighteen hours; and the charge is then 
run into a settling tank. Finally, the mercury is separated from 
the amalgam by straining and squeezing through several thick. 
nesses of Japanese paper. The whole process is rudely but still 
fairly well conducted ; and I was able to suggest few improvements. 

The yield of the two mills is about three ounces of bullion per 
day; but on account of frequent stoppages for repairs, the month- 
ly product averages only seventy-two ounces, 

(To be Continued.) 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





As we has received no solution of last week’s problem from our 
—— Chess Correspondents, we withold the answer until next 
wee 





“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
een my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.” I applied to your agent, Mr, Bell, Berkeley 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which i 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills 1 was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPAsS.— 
To the Proprietors of Norron’s CAMOMILE PILLS.” 


January 13 1877. L3ins, 


NOTICE. 


M®* JOH. RUD. MERIAN las been admitted a 
partner in our firm on the Ist January last. 


ZIEGLER & Co. 
lw. 





Yokohama, March 27, 1877. 


: Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


™M PORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—During the last week a moderate business has been done, |but our 
market closes quietly and prices in some instances show a decline. For 16/24 Yarns there is a good enquiry, 
but quotations for the lower qualities must be reduced ; 28/32 conjinue to attract some notice and prices are 
firm, while in 38/42 there is almost no business. In Shirtings moderate transactions are reported, and prices show 
an improvement. For 7. Cloths, Velvets and Turkey Reds there is a small demand, but other articles are 
neglected and nominal, 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 lbs. 38} yds. 39 in. per pee., a 45 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibs. 384 yde. $4in. 4, ... 160 to 2.20] 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. perpce. ... . 2.20 to 3.40 
8lbs.4to 84 Ihe. 883 ,, 389in. » eo 1.62$to 285] Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80 in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib... - 0.67}to 0.87§ 
9 Ibs. 884 ,, 44in. » eo 2.00 to 255] Black Velvets aus cee ere eee 7.25 to 8.25 
T. Cloth 7lbe. 24 =, 82in. » eo 150 to 1.70] English Drills 15 ths. 40 ‘yde, 80 it in. ves eee eee 8.75 to 2.96 
‘i 6lbs. 24 , 32in, 4 4 1.10 to 125 | ‘Taffachelass 13 yds, 48 in.... ... . 1.70 to 2.16 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 60 3% se oe coo ceo one Por pioul,..$28.75 to 82.60 | No. 88 to 42 .,, ws. ooo coe oe pOr pioul,..$84,00 to 89,00 
No. 88 to 8B... wee coe ove ove por picul...$30.00 to 34.00 | Reverse Twiet ... ... 16:24 4. 29 eee 

Woollens,—The past fortnight has been very quiet, owing, principally, to the high rate for native 
currency and continuance of the insurection in the South, The better feeling which prevailed for a short time 
for Mousselines de Laine has ceased, and with the exception of a fair demand for Blankets and Army Cloth for 
Government requirements, all other articles must be quoted nominally the same as last, without any business of 
importance to be noted. 


Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 5650 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinesde Laine ...80 yds. 80in.., 0.25 to 0.80 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yde. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.25 | Multicolored 9 80 yds. S80in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Shimagoro —.... vee nee 80 yds. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 65.26 | Cloth, all wool plain or funcy ...48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ... ... —80 yde. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.81 Presidents coe eee ...64 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Oamlet Cords... ... ... 29-30 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots =... 0. ove «eee B4in. to BB in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—58 yde. $1 in. ..16 50 to 17.50 Union... » ..64in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.76 
Lastings, Japan... ... 22—80 yds, 32 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 lbs.,..perlb ,.. 0.40 to 0.47 


Plain Mousselines de Luine —80 yds. 80 in. ... 0.17$to 0.19 


Sugar.—There has been no changes in prices since our last, which remain steady as quoted. Stocks 
are estimated at 12,000 bags. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag... «... ... per picul... $4.40 China No. 4 Kook-fah  ... ... ... per picul...$6.10to $6.80 
» In basket ... we ose ‘5 oie $4.20 » No. 5 Kong-fun  ... se eee »» eee $5 80 to $6.15 
Taiwanfooin bag... ... os ss sis $4.25 » No.6 E-pok ... 1c. cee ave 19s oe $5.20 to $5.50 

do. in basket... ... 0 4. » ee $4.10 Swatow Brown ...  ... soo see ove su seas $3.65 

China No 1 Ping-fuh...  ... a .. $7.60 to $7.95 Daitong isa obi! Taw. “Speen: -@he-- cae ‘:. ase $3.80 

» No.2 Ching-pak ... ie ee. $7.00 to $7.60 Japan Rice beat adh atenr. iene sive »» ee $2.00 to $2.10 

» No.8 Ke-pak ... a. ‘ .. $6.40 to$6.75 | Kerosene Oil  ... cso ove vee eve a es $4.40 


Kerosene Oil—The market remains quiet at $4.40, with moderate sales. 


EXPORTS. 

Silk,—Our fortnightly report, dated 12th instant, was to the following effect:—= 

Protracted uncertainty about the maintenance of peace in Europe, the disastrous state of the silk 
manufacturing trade and the approaching time of the crop’s, are so many causes under the influence of which 
this market has continued much depressed since the 30th ultimo. In fact, settlements are 25 bales of Hanks, 
75 of Oshiu sorts, and 50 of silks which were offered as filatures and bought at from $600 to $750. The stock 
is estimated at | 400 bales. For Hanks, which are now very scarce, our quotations are nominal, and we have a 
further decline to report in the price of all Oshiu descriptions. 

The settlements of the fortnight are 107 bales, making the total export since the lst July 20,212 bales, 
against 12,317 last year for the corresponding period. 


At Exchange At Exchange At Packings At Exchange 
4/lin London. 5.15 at 6 m.s. in sayonss 4/lin London. 5.15 at 6m.s.in Lyons, 
Hanks, Extra No. 1:...... Hamatski No. 1 & 2 noml.$460 to 480 17/2t017/10 47 to 49 
» BestNo.1&2., "$760 tc to 780 Nom. 27/4 to 28/ 76 to 78 ” No. 3 & . >) «$430 to 450 §=16/L to 16/9 44to 46 
», Good No.2 ..8720 to 750 ,, 26/ to27/ 72 to 75| Kakeda—Extra ... ...$760 to 800 27/4to 28/8 76 to 80 
»» Medium No. 2h. .$680 to 710 ,, 24/7 to 25/8 6810 71 1 — Best: w.en. ..$710 to 730 «=. 25/8 to 26/4 +971 to 78 
» C'mon. No 3 ...$550 to 660 ,, 20/2 to 23/11 68 to 66 - Medium to Good..$650 fo 680 23/70 24/7 66 to 68 
»» Inferior No.4&5.$550 to 660 ,, 20/2 to 23/11 56 to 66| Echizen ............ceeceseeee _ — 
Oshiu—Best ................ $620 to 650 22/7 to 23/7. 68 to 66| Filature Silks nominal.. "$800 to to 980 28/8 to88/2 80to 93 
»» Medium to Good..$550 to 600 20/2 to 21/11 56 to 61 


Since the above was written deliveries have been 44 piculs of Oshiu sorts. A large parcel of Oshiu 
which a Japanese dealer deposited with a foreign house at the end of December last has been withdrawn. 


Tea.—The current season 1876-77 may be considered as closed, settlements for the past fortnight only 
amounting to 500 piculs, at prices purely nominal. We do not expect that much New Tea will come in prior 
to the 15th May, as the season is fully a fortnight backward in comparison with the previous one, which may, 
however, be all the more in favour of the general out-turn of the coming crop. 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—The past week has been very quiet with steady rates. 


Rates close as follows :— On SHaneHaI—Bank sig DG: xcveens PIYYIETICI IIIT X11) 738 
Srargtina— Hank 6 months’ sight.........scccc000. 48. OFd. Private i0 Gays sight.......ccccce 74h 
“ Bank Bills on demand.......... ... 4s. Od. On New York—Bank Bills on deomand.essssse 96% 
Private 6 months’ man ieass'sghed 4s. 1d; 30 days sight Private....... sovcesece DOE 
Ox Pants—Bank Sight .. cidsenesiee DOO On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand...... 97 
‘ Bank 6 months’ ight. sje ccoaseass 5.12 ss 80 days sight Private......... 99 
Private 6 ms. sight... Me sseeeee 2 & 20 Kinsatz WOETITITETILITPTIETIT IIT TILII iii iitt 415 
On Hoxexone—Bank sight...... eb ieeaiee widcsuws 1g vA dis. Gol G) YOM: : cawiciwiecccdceasaccdenascnecsiececsasenacsaes “2 
‘, Private 10 days’ sight., eoecccseccesece SE 99 


on le 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 



































Toy- DatE 
Dare. Snrp’s NAME. CAPTAIN, Irae & Ria. . WHERE FROM. LFYT CaRrao. CONSIGNEES, 
NAGb Port. 
Apr. 9} Egeria Cipt. Douglas | Bt. sloop-of-war| 894 | Nagasaki sae ramae —— 
» 9} Belgie Metcalfe Dritieh gtr 26.2 | Hongkong April 3] Mails, &. O. & O. Cv. 
» 12) Tennegsce Cupt. Young | U.S. flay ship} — | Hongkong _ <a —— 
», Lz] Saikio Maru Vroom Jupanese str. | 2145 | Shanghai & porte; — Muils, dc, M. B. Uo. 
» 13) Tibre De Girard French str, 1726 | Wongkonyg _ Nails, &¢, M. M. Co. 
9» 12) Tori Willinis Mritish sel, 535 | Bonin Island, &e | — General Cuptain 
» 13) Gaeho Kidley British atr, 2652 | San Francisco Mar. 21] Muils, &o, O. & O. Co. 
» 13 Alerta Talbot British sehr, 250 | Amoy April 1) Sugar Walsh, Hull & Co. 
a PS PEN a gE SI a OE I ESF TE ETE LITTER 
DEPARTURES. 
Tarr. SHip’s NaMR, CAPTAIN, Frac & Ria, Ste | DESTINATION, Cane , DESPATCHED BY 
April 8) Tokio Maru Dunn Jupanese str. | 2119 | Shanghai & ports Troops, &c. | M. B, Co. 
» 9} Hani an Capt. He-Chou| Chinese frigute| 1600 | Kobe —_ —_-— 
»> 9} Radnorghi e Thompson British str. 1838 | Kohe General Wilkin & Robison 
95 10) Tannia Reynier French atr. 1735 | Honekong Mails, &c M. M. Co, 
» Ik, Sunda Reeves British str, 1704 | Honekong Maile, dc. P. & O. Co. 
» 11) Amerioan Lloyds Ames Am, barque 510 | Manila Ballust Walsh. Hall & Co. 
»» 11} Mary June Brinckweir Am. schooner | 165 : Hiogo General E, C. Kirby & Co. 
» 11} Takasago Maru Young Jap. 4-m.bq. | 1725 | London Rice M. B. Co. 
», 18) Pelgic Metcalfe British str. 2652 | San Francisco Mails, &e, | O, & O. Co. 
»» 13) Caspar Davies British burque| 8°0 | Manila Ballust Captain 
» 13) Egeria Cant. Douglas | Sloop-of-war 894 | Hnkodate, ete. -— _—— 
» 14 Guelie Kidley British atr, 2652 | Hongkong Maile, &c, 0. & O, Co. 
Vessels on the Berth. 
DE&S8TINATION, NAME. AGENTS. To BE DESPATCHED, 
Shanghiai... Saiki» Maru M. RB, Co. April 16th 
Ionugkong eee Menzaleh M, M. Co. April 18th 
San Francisco City of Vokia p. M. 8. 8S. Co April 23rd 
PASSENGERS. Per Stenm-ship Gaelic from San Francisco :—For Yokohama: 


Messrs. A. Jnnieson, A. Beauchamp, J. Thuyler, J. Myers. and 1 


Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru for Shanghai and po:ts:—H. EF. Japunese. Kor Hongkong: Messers W. Macfarland, J. 1. Crom- 


Chev. J. de Schaeffer, Austro-Hungarian Minister, Mr. Win. Goetze, 


Master Crawford, and 37 Jupnnese in the eabin, 

Per Steamn-ship Belgic, from Hongkong: For Yokolinmn —Mrs. 
Gralum and servant, Mrs. D. M. stout, Mr. and Mra. Coutts. 2 
children and servant, Mr. and Mrs. Foster, infant and 2 servants, 
Mr. R. Howie and servant. For Liverpool, &c.—Mr. and Mrs. N, 
J. Ede, child and servants, Captain RoW. Cairns, Messrs. Bernard 
Schaar, M.S. Tonnochy, A. M. Hammond. For San Francisco.— 
1 European und 601 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Tanais for Hongkong —Messra. C. Deisenheimer, 
J. W. Gottze. J. Brunier, Ch. Dresser, Mornat, Thomeon, Joquel, 
Sara Gullet, Burthelet, Méniér, Vaquez, Barberot, A.B. Berggren, 
Tong Chung. 

Per Steam ship Sunda for Wonghong:—Mr. if. E. Browne; and 
2 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru from Shanghai and ports :—Mrs. 
D'Iffanger, Mr. and Mra. Faulkonet, Miss King, Miss Vincent, 
Mrs. and Miss Burns, Miss Freeman, Mrs Yokohama. two Misses 
Honda, two Misses Funamoto, Paymaster Baughman, U.s.N , Capt. 
Fletcher, Lieats. Krietmann and Chalinet, Messrs. Hanabusn, 
Honda, Coullant, La Groix, Kirkwood, Aldrich, E. Ciravea, A 
Graves, Kirby, Meyer, Ward, Mighton, Burnett, Cox, Ford, Reed, 
Schumacher, Ozawa, Tsuchiya, Shimada, Okumoto, Takeda, Low, 
Marinaga, Dunn, Tanaka, Satow, Kobayashi, Muayeda, Yamamoto 
Murayama, und Saknamiye; 8 Europenns, 289 Japanese, and 4 
Chinese in the steerage. For Ainerien: Capt. West and Mr. Salter. 

Per Steain-ship Tere from HWongkong:— Mrs. Cowles, Mrs. Morri- 
son, Messrs. Streicts. Morrison, Vanek, Siches, Hodgkin, and 
Harcourt. 

Per Xteam-ship Belgie for San Francises:—From Yokohamn: @. 
Hl. Noetzli, Lieut. Lompre, Captain Orcil, Messrs. M. Bollenhagen, 
Hutchison, Dryland, E. L. Ryder, A A. Meyer, and Ll Chinese in 
the steerage. 


well, T. Wooster, C. Hill,and Ny Choy; sand 120 Chinese in the 
stecruge, 

Per Steam-ship Gaelic, for Hongkong. Gen. T. B. Van Buren, 
U.S. Consul-Genernl. 


CARGO. 


Per Stenm-ship Zanais for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France ‘Me eee sie ie ... 43 bales: 
England... ase ace see ws. 24 


Total ... ave e+ 67 bales. 
Waste silk ese és oe «- 7 bules. 
Per Steam-ship Sunda for Hongkong:— 


silk for England 15 bales 
France ... 6 ;, 
Total 20 bales 
Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru from Shanghai and porta:— 
‘Treasure... oe - as : ‘i $60,696 


ne aay es Yen 302,168 
Per Steam-ship Ti4re from Wongkong:— 
From Europe .. ee .. 1,826 packages. 


Hongkong veeyQLS ‘45 





Total... ...4,744 packages. 


REPORTS. 
The Belgic reports; Sailed from Hongkong 3 p.m. on Tuesday, 


_ April 3rd, 1877, with fine weather and light N.E. monsoon to Turn- 
Krom Shanghai: Meesrs. A. E. Sulter, W. A. West. | about, thence to Yokohama variable but for most part light easterly 


From Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. Ede and child, Capt. R. W. Cairns, | winds and rain. Approaching the Coast thick weather and fog. At 
Messrs. Bernard Schaur, M.S. Tonochy, A. M. Hayward, and 1{ 7.04 p.m. passed Sugami, 7.56 p.m. passed Kanonsaki, 9.10 p.m. 


European, nnd 601 Chinese in the steerage. 


Google 


passed Treuty Point, 9,30 p.m. auchored in Yokohama harbor, 
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THRE PRICE 
—or— 


Che Aadies’ Directory, 


W ilcH will be found a very useful diary to the 
end of the year, has been REDUCED to 


ONE DOLLAR. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Ketty & Co., or the Office 
of this Paper. 


Yokohama, April 11, 1877. 


BROADWELL’S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
SoLE AGENTS FOR «J APAN. 


tf. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S ~ 
CELEBRATED OIJLMEN’S STORES. 
Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WIITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOCKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 








Fresh supplies of the above and numerous other table delicacies, may 


be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the nawes of Crosse 4° Blackwell on the 


Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARF, LONDON, 
June 10, 1876, 
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WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
‘fordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“dick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
‘‘to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
187i, says—T hid with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became go great 
“that T was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughont the World 


May 17th, 1878. tf. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 


STEEL PEN Bs. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Januray 1, 1876. 


—— 


52ins. 
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 * Cae tal CILOICE PERFUMERY. 


Rimmet’s Torret Vinraar, a pleasant, tonic and refreshing 
adjunct to the Toilet and Bath, a reviving scent and a powerful 
disinfectant. For warm climates it is invaluable. 

RIMMEL’S CELEBRATED LAVENDER WATER. 

RIMMEL’S TREBLE DISTILLED Eav DE ('OLOGNE. 

RiIMMEL’S MUCH IMPROVED FLortpa WATER. 

RmmMEL’s JOCKEY Ctvs, and other fravrant Perfumes. 

RimMet’s Lime JUICE AND GLYCERINE gives the hair a beautiful 
gloss without greasing it, nourishes the roots, and imparts an agree- 
able coolness to the head. 

RiMMEL’s PURE WHITE GiycrrinE Soap, Brown WINpDsoR, 
Honey, AtmMonD, Coar-Tar, and other Soap in bars or cakes. 

RimMEL’s VELVETINE, Viotet, Rice, Rose-Leap and other 
Tornet FrowpeERs, in boxes and packets. 

RIMMEL 8 AQUADENTINE cleans, whitens and preserves the Teeth, 
refreshes the Mouth, and sweetens the Breath. 

RimMEL'> PuoTocuroMr, for imparting to the Hair or Beard a 
perfectly natural and permanent. shade. 

KE. KRimmert Perfumer by appointment to H.R.I. the Princess 
of Wales, 96, Strand, London. 

An illustrated Price List sent on application. 


December 4, 1875. 52ins. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY, 

And where there is no previous knows 

ledyve of the business required, is a Le- 

monade, Ginger Beer, und Soda Water 

Machine, as the public taste is so much 

on the incrense for Aerated Drinks, 


The book of 90 pages of illustrations 
and infcrmation forwarded free. 
BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Encinrers, 230, Forston St., 

Hoxton, Lonpvox, ENGLAND, 
December 2, 1876, 
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TRADE MAREK. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt. Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 
Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 


24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, 


and all other insects are destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


which is quite harmless to Domestic Animals. 


Sold in tins 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, by Tomas Kxarina, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, and all Chemists. The 1s. tins are so made 
that the Powder is easily distributed from them, and will be found 
a great improvement on the old paper packets. In exterminatinys 
Beetles the success of this powder is extraordinary, and no one 
need be troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean iu application. 


So_p IN Tins AND BotTrveEs, BY ALL Drvaaisrs. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe aud mild preparation, and is especially adapted 


for Children. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


Mr. KEatina. Medical Hall, Gildersome, Nov. 28th, 1876. 
Dear Sir,—I think it nothing but my duty to inform you of 
the immense sale I have for your Worm Tuablets, which [ may 
justly suy is enormous, and in every cuse gives the greatest satis- 
faction. I have now instock two bottles containing the Round 
Worms brought me during the last few days by customers, one 
Worm 40 yards long. I dare not be without the remedy. 





Yours respectfully, 
M. E. WALKER. 
Sotp 1s Borries, BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DruGaisTs. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


REWARD AND CAUTION.—Wohereas I am informed fraud. 
ulent imitutions of this unsurpassed remedy huve been sold, I 
hereby request anyone knowing of the vendor of the same to com- 
municate with me, and on conviction of the offender a liberal 
Reward will be paid. 


Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 
ACCENTS WANTED FOR THE SALE 


== OQ FF — 


Bee’s Scale Remover, 


in Steam Poilers. Very 
Address with references, 


26ins. 





Cure for inerustation 
Liberal Commission. 


BEE & CO., STRATFORD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, March 8, 1877, Zing. 
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LEA & PERRINS’ 


CELEBRATFD 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


DECI.ARED BY CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE 


GOOD SAUCE. 





CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD. 


The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused certain dealers to apply the name of ‘ Worcestershire 
Sauce’ to their own inferior compounds, the Public is hereby in- 
formed that the only way (o secure the genuine, is to 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


and to sce that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, stopper 
and hottle. 

“ome of the foreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 
Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper and labels of which the 
names of Len and Perrins have been forged. L. und P. give notice 
that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorney 
to take instant proccedinus against Manufacturersand Vendore of 
such, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed, 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 
ra WRAPPER, BOTTLE, AND STOPPER, 
Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 
and Blackwell, London, &e., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


Yokohama, Mareh 7, 1874. 33ins. 


eee sd 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vie SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 
Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catulogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; eent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Military and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Roots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 


Tronmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-nrms, _ Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, | Stationery, 

Cutlery, | Perfumery, 
Carriages, | Looks, 


Suddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 
Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the ‘ Wanzer” and the “Gresham ” 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnee disposed of for a Commission of 24 per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Mesars. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balanees drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exce2ding filly pounds in’ weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from Loudon to 
any Post Town in Ind:a and Ceylon at a uniform charge of 1s 
per Tb. 


Special advantuszes to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes, 


D. NICHOLSON & CO. 
50 ‘To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
March 4, 1576. 62 ins 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Sj UBSORIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
ie of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is ansaid that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
a be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 








NOTICE. 


O* and after the ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 


the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874, 








BIRTH. 


On April 17th, at Shiba Sannai, Tékid, the wife of Retired 
Commander WILLAN, R.N., of a son. 


Notes of the Uileck. 


For the past few days there has been an almost utter 
silence in the columns of the native press as to the position 
in the South. We know that Kumamoto has been made 
the headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief, Prince Arisu- 
gawa, and that the Kenrei has been established in his old 
premises. Nothing whatever is known of the whereabouts 
of Saigo and his army. By some it is supposed that he 
intends making a stand, en masse, at some strong point in 
Hiuga; by others, that his army has scattered in small 
bands, and that a guerrilla warfare will be kept up by 
them. What the next act in thetragedy is going to disclose 
we cannot venture to foretell. We do not believe that 
Saigo’s army has yet discovered that it is conquered, 
and unless its leader is dead, the end will not be attained 
without many a sanguinary struggle. The operations 
on the part of the Imperialists, which have resulted in 
the relief of Kumamoto, have cost the Government over one 
third its entire army, in killed, wounded, and missing. It 
cannot afford many such victories, and in the interests of 
humanity it is to be hoped that something will occur to 
stop so frightful a sacrifice of life. Inthe meantime the 
Government seems to be taking measures for re-establishing 
its authority at Kagoshima, and as the civil officials must 
be supported by the military, it is stated that a large force 
will be sent to Kagoshima by sea, and another column 
will march to the same destination from Kumamoto. The 
following items from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun of to-day, 
form the latest news relative to this intention:— 


When the Imperialists reached Kumamoto, many camp 
utensils belonging to the rebels were taken, but no firearms, 
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The Kencho of Fukuoka which was temporarily removed 
owing to the late riots, has now been re-established in the 
former place. 

All subordinate officials of the Kagoshima ken down to the 
attendants and messengers, and also the officials employed 
in the Naimusho, 140 persons in all, leave for Osaka on 
the 23rd in the English ship Massilia, under the charge of 
Acting First Secretary Watanabe. 


On the 18th twenty Judicial officers of various grades were 
appointed to the Kagoshima Saibansho. They leave for 
Osaka on the 23rd. 

As soon as the Kenrei and other officials have arrived at 
Kagoshima, it is said that a hospital will be established there 
and that two distingnished doctors, Messrs. Miuraand Yama- 
zaki of the Tékié Medical University, have been appointed 
Directors. 

The temple of Honguanjiin Kiéio has given 10,000 yen to 
assist the farmers in the neighbourhood of Kumamoto. 





We have received a communication with reference to the 
Racing differences at present existing, and must leave our 
readers to judge of the accuracy of its statements and the de- 


duction our correspondent draws from them. While we can- 


not close our columns to correspondence on this thread-bare 
subject, we wish it to be distinctly understood that, while 
deeply regretting that so interesting a sport should call forth 
so much bitter feeling and useless recrimination, we shall 
ourselves abstain in the future from all comment or discussion 
relating to this unfortunate disagreement. 





We learn on the authority of Mr. John J. Faylor—though 
the information might have been conveyed in more courteous 
terms, and in better grammar—that the precious horses that 
arrived by the Gaelic are not destined for the high service of 
the Gods at various temples. Neither are they “ intended 
for crossing with the native breed.” It must be then, as we 
have heard, that they have been expressly selected for use at 
the baba at Kudan, where, as any visitor to T6kié will know, 
it is the custom of the jeunesse dorée of the capital to ‘‘ witch 
the world with noble horsemanship” at the small charge of 
one bu an hour, by careering wildly round a small oval on 
the fiery and untamed native steed. In view of their size the 
price of hire is to be doubled. Ladders will be provided for 
mounting. 


With regard to the price paid for the ‘‘superb horses sent 
from California by Mr. D. W. Ap Jones, for the Shimosa 
farm,’’ we notice a singular discrepancy between the “ exact 
statement” of the Tokio Times and that made by Mr. John 
J. Faylor in his letter to the Gazette. 

The Tokio Times, after pointing out that ‘‘on the whole, 
the introduction of these horses was broadly condemned”— 
which is perfectly true—proceeds to fabricate a reason for 
this censure, ‘namely, that they came from America,” which 
is perfectly untrue and the emanation of a singularly preju- 
diced mind. They may have come from Mesopotamia or 
Timbuctoo for aught anyone, but those interested in buying 
them, cares. Such a suggestion is an insult to a community 
which shows its good sense in reprobating a purchase which 
the Japanese have, in their in experience, allowed themselves 
to be wheedled into. The Times then proceeds to “give an 
exact statement of the cost of every animal in the collection,” 
which stands as follows :— 
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BUBISUON cose iecnteinede ucts aise asi aciincevau vines sods $1,500. 
BSEAGIY ois seszccssseasesiecsisecesezsss séaedbcadewaanneeds 1,500. 
Clara: MeGeary sos siciessyccnysscsaacsstveesesenve vee 1,000. Body. 
Regent .....cseceees senenaeeany iataaseniaeseacreeiueces 750. 
Amador .........00 Feanueyesenacegeuucaseuerses reccsee = 650. 
PIRUQOON fevncesccvavsesvene<tuecteseecassseodeavaes sate’ 600. 
Denny Ford.........-cessccesecscees eunueventhas ntenes 500. 
Balan0e oi sisccecisvetevevssssssvises se saveawnastes rere 500. 
$7,000. 


Mr. John J. Faylor in his letter gives “ the following facts.” 


1st.—The grey stallion Amador cost $600. 
- 2nd.—The bay stallion Clydesdale Langdon cost $450. 
8rd.—The Norfolk family, five in number, Ralston, Bradley, 
Clara McGeary, Balance and Jessie Ford, were bought from Mr. 
Theodore Winters of Sacramento, California, for a sum which 
in that market—I know nothing of Japan or England— was 
considered dirt cheap, namely (in silver) $15,000. 

4th.—The dark bay Regent, which is evidently the writer's 
fancy, but which to my knowledge is the worst horse of the lot, 
cost only(in silver) $750. 

Oh dear! Oh dear! it’s evident that ‘‘ someone has blun- 
dered dreadfully, and it must be very trying to those who ara 
endeavouring to make to themselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness to have such terribly gushing and indis- 
creet associates. Has the Times, in its eagerness to annihi- 
late all those who will not back up its efforts to hoodwink the 
Japanese, been too candid, and published too much? Perhaps 
it has done good by mistake, and its statement may lead to 
some awkward questions being asked by those who have to 
pay for the animals, namely the Japanese, as to what they 
really did cost. Taking Mr. John J. Faylor’s figures as cor- 
reot,—and as he has the horses in charge he ought to know, 
—we fully agree with what the Times says in its closing 
paragraph, where it does ‘‘ not hesitate to ask if any purchase 
ever undertaken by foreigners in Japanese employ has been 
effected on terms more advantageous to the buyers’’(!) We 
don’t know that there has. Really, taking all things into, 
consideration, and at Mr. John J. Faylor’s figures, we have 
no doubt the buyers have made a remarkably good thing out 
of it. But it is to the Japanese owners alone that our sym- 
pathy oan be extended, and if the remarks of the Tokio 
Times on this importation of live stock only has the effect 
of arousing the spirit of inquiry in their minds, and of causing 
them to trust to their own judgment and not to the :interested 
and ruinous advice of the Times and its friends, that journal 
will have unwittingly performed one act of usefulness, during 
an otherwise worse than useless career. But in its own in- 
terests it has, we think, been injudicious in letting us have 
such a peep behind the curtain. 





We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Tanaka F'ujimaro, 
Acting Minister of Education, for the report of his department 
for the year 1874, together with a small pamphlet containing 
a translation of the address to His Majesty the Emperor. 
The date of the report precludes our making any special re- 
mark thereon. Neither can we at present enter into tha question 
of the progress of the proceedings relating to education, which 
at that time seemed to be inagurated with most praiseworthy 
care and vigour. It is well known that recently the Govern- 
ment has been compelled to largely reduce the grants made 
for the support of National educational institutes, owing to 
the calls made on its treasury by the reduction of the: land tax 
and by various unforeseen causes. We can only trust, how- 
ever, that the interruption is but atemporary one, and that with 
returning peace tho progress of educational prosperity will be 
resumed with fresh activity. 





The Tokio Times, under the head of personal intelligence, 
has the following gushing paragraph. 


The dinner to Count Fé d'Ostiani, at the Uyeno Sei Yo Ken., on Tuesday 
last, was an example of hospitality carried to its extremest limit. The 
Japanese government gave the entertainment, and requested the Count 
to supply the guests, which he did, with customary good taste and 
discretion, to the number of eighty odd. The Diplomatic corps 
were all present, and also many Japanese officials of high distine- 
tion. Japanese ladies, too, graced the occasion, aud one, in particular, 
attracted unfeigned admiration by the unconscious charm of her 
singular beauty and refinement. 


This is either ignorance or invention—in either case flunkey- 


ism of the worst class. ‘The facts are these. A proposal was 
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put forward by Count Fé d’Ostiani, that an entertainment 
should be given at Uyéno by the entire Foreign Diplomatic 
The proposition was accordingly acted upon, and 
thus the Japanese were, like all others who were present on 
Tuesday last, guests of the Foreign Representatives. The 
Japanese nobility and gentry are never wanting in graceful 
and generous hospitality, and the present occasion afforded 
an opportunity for making some slight acknowledgment of 
their frequent kindness. We can imagine how their sensitive 
politeness must shrink from the blandiloquent misrepresenta- 
tion contained in the paragraph quoted above. But if they 
ever see the paper, they probably take such flummery at it® 


proper value. 





We understand the Mitsui Bank have imported into Kobe 
from Shanghai a number of Chinese coolies for the purpose 
of making experimental chops of black tea in the Yamashiro 
distriot, thus relieving the distress from which the farmers 
there were labouring, owing to their inability to dispose of 
the greatly increased produce of that province. 





It is questionable, for all Mahomet said to Fakey as set 
forth in Sir Samuel Baker's work entitled ‘‘ The Nile Ttibut- 
aries in Abyssinia,” and impertinently thrust before the public 
eye as an advertisement ever since, whether a single additional 
pennyweight of Holloway’s ointment has in consequence been 
rubbed upon the leg of any human being. Nor is it as bit more 
likely, because Captain Burnaby in his ride to Khiva provided 
himself with a supply of Cockles pills and a pair of fur lined 
boots, that a pill the more has found its way down a dispeptic 
throat, or that fur lined boots have been in greater request than 
they would have been if the above had never been written. To 
believe otherwise were to launch oneself on a sea of theolo- 
gical difficulties, with no land ahead and never a compass, or 
so much asa glimmer of the polar star, to steer by. Does 
anybody ever really bruise his oats or wear pspet collars, be- 
cause he is advised to do so in the public prints? Or does a 
tourist the more make his way anywhere because he may have 
read a description of somewhere or other, and been advised to 
go and see it? We trow not. And yet there are some 
places which he might do worse than be advised about, and 
one of these is Mukojima. Have you ever been to Muko- 
jima, Good Reader! and if not, why not? Ifa mile and 
a half or so of flowering cherry trees, arching over head 
and lining in the form of an avenue a road—more 
properly a dyke—many feet above the surrounding 
level, and affording glimpses between their massive trunks, on 
one hand, of a broad and shining river, gay with craft of many 
kinds, and on the other of a wide expanse of smiling 
gardens with quaint tea and pleasure houses embowered 
amongst them,—if all this does not tempt thee, why 
then, prithee, good Sir! what will? Not that we would have 
you fancy that the picture here presented to you is a finished 
one. Far from it. We have hardly more than stretched the 
canvas and dashed in: an outline here and there. We have 
hinted merely at generalities and said nought of particulars, 
There are many objects to be added, but we fear to be suspected 
of wishing to place ourselves beside the Cockle’s pills and fur 
lined boots and assume the character of advises. We might have 
whispered of snowy showers of cherry blossoms and perfumes 
faint and delicate—beyond cherry laurel—of bitter almonds, 
and other influences, too subtle for analysis. But chiefest 
of all might we have endeavoured to delineate in the brightest 
tints our colour box contains, a vast and moving crowd of taste- 
fully aparalled Japanese. A crowd of people, not taking 
their pleasure sadly—be it remarked—as some Westerns 
are said to do, hastening to be happy with an air of being busy 
with their pleasures, and afraid of losing something if they 
relax their efforts in that direction for a1 moment. No, a 
sauntering, laughing, joyous crowd, witha glad Spring air 
about them that well accords with the buds and blossoms, and 
their many odours which seems to mingle with the faint 
sounds of music and merry laughter from the boats 
upon tho river and the tea houses amongst the gardens, and 
be borne upon the western gale towards the gates of the sun, 
as appropriate incense to the genial power to which they owe 
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their existence, For the sun of spring would seem to have a 
strange effect upon the Japanese. Stimulated by its influence 
they emerge from their long winter’s confinement, and shed 
their sombre padded garments and don a livelier apparel, 
whilst their features, paled by immurement and till then 
pinched by cold, expand and assume a healthier glow. There 
is still an interesting delicacy about them infinitely more 
becoming than that robuster tint which usurps its place 
when the summer sun shines unintermittingly and which 
may be compared to the difference between the colour of the 
opening bud and the full grown leaf. In fact, it may fairly be 


. said that a process, similar to that which is at work amongst 


( 


the vegetation, extends its influence to the Japanese holiday 
makers when the cherry trees of Mukojima are in blossom. 

All this and much more that is interesting, but which our li- 
mited space forbids as to touch upon, is to be seen in that 
pleasant idling place. But, Good Reader! if you have not yet 
availed yourself of your opportunities, or your destiny has not 
directed you thither, you'll have ample time to make up your 
mind about a future visit, as the chance of seeing Mukojima 
in holiday attire will not return before this time next year. 





We call attention of our readers to the translation of a 
very important article which purports to explain the posi. 
tion of Itagaki and the shizoku of Tosa. The supposed 
causes which led to Saigo’s present action are plainly dis- 
cussed and do not seem to be discredited. It is somewhat 
strange that the censors of the press should have allowed 
its publication. 





The following communication has been received by Mr. 
G. C. Pearson, forwarding a cordial acknowledgement of 
the assistance rendered to Sudzuki Izayemon,—a farmer 
Tesiding at Katase, near Enoshima, who lost so many 
members e€ his family by typhoid fever in November last, 
—by a number of residents at Yokohama and Téki6, in an- 
swer to an appeal made by Mr. Pearson. 

British Consulate, 
Kanagawa, (Yokohama), 
April 16th, 1877. 

Sir,—I have the pleasure of forwarding to you translation of 
a letter from Mr. Nomura Yasushi, Gonrei =| this port, thank- 
ing you in cordial terms for the relief afforded to a Japanese 
family living at Katase, the surviving members of which were 
assisted by you, or by the relief which you organized at a time 
when they were ina most destitute condition. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
RUSSELL ROBERTSON, 


Consul. 
G. OC. Pgarson, Esq. 





(From the Japan Weekly Mail, April 14th.) 
Monday, 16th. 
The Postmaster General, Mr. H. Mayeshima, has issued a new 
Table of Foreign Postages for mail matter forwarded vif the United 
States, and which came into force yesterday. 


Sixty-eight of the Landrenters and Residents of Kobe have 
addressed a letter to Messrs. Rasch, Makenzie and Groom, who 
recently resigned from the Municipal Council in consequence of 
the vagaries of Mr. Nathan J. Newwitter, informing those gentle- 
men that they will again be placed in nomination at the forth- 
coming election of a Standing Committee. There seemstobe very 
little doubt but that they will be elected, so it may be supposed 
that we have not yet heard the last of the Kobe municipal 
scandal. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was despatched from Mifune, in Higo, at 
0.15 p.m. on the 13th instant, announces that the third division 
of the Imperial forces advanced as far as Katajita by 4 a.m. in 
hopes of taking possession of Mifune. The right wing was led 
by Major Yagi, the centre by Major Simada and the left wing 
by Major Mima. The artillery was posted at Tsuchida-yama, 
and the engagement commenced at 7 a.m., when Lieut. General 
Takashima with two batallions of troops made an attack from 
Yoshida and succeeded in taking Mifume by 10 a.m. 

There is a rumour current to the effect that the German steamer 
Kobe has been sold to the Satsuma rebels. Some steamer came ! 
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as far as the lighthouse at Kobe about 5 p.m. on the 25th of 
March last without entering the port, and afterwards sailed 
westward, so it is suspected that she was the Kobe. Orders 
have been given that strict search should be made for her, and 
it is expected that she will proceed to the coast of Owake ken 
(Bungo). It is supposed that she has on board arms for the 
rebels. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The sum of hundred thousand yen is settled as the amount 
that will be required in carrying out neceasary reforms in the 
Kagoshima ken. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The wives of Kirino, Shinohara, and others have, by the aid 
of a large force of coolies, torn down the private residences at 
Kagoshima of Okubo, Kuroda and many other officials in the 
Government service, 





Tuesday, 17th. 
We would remind those sportsmen who took out shooting 
licenses, that according to the terms of the covenant entered into 
such licenses have to be returned to the Kencho within 20 days 
from the 15th instant. 


From telegrams received yesterday in TOkié, there seems to be 
little doubt that the Government troops have effccted a juuction 
with the garrison at Kumamoto. 


Richard Andrews, steward on board the British barque Laurel, 
who gave evidence in Court on Friday, brought a charge against 
Thomas Gale, a seaman, on Saturday morningin H.B. M.’s Consular 
Court. The complainant stated that on his returning on board 
on Friday, Gale met him at the top of the companion way and 
struck him with a sea boot .and afterwards kicked him in several 
places, giving him great pain. Prisoner admitted the charge, say- 
ing that when the steward came on board he admitted having told 
one lie with reference to the men’s food and that he was sorry for 
it. Mr. Consul Robertson fined him $2 and costs. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

In order to encourage his men Saigo frequently exposes his life 
to danger, and the rebel commanders have a difficulty in keeping 
him out of engagements. Saigo’s presence is itself sufficient to 
stay his men in their flight from the Imperialists and to induce 
them to return to the attack. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The Imperial forces at Udo crossed the Midori-gawa on the 
14th instant, dispersed the rebels who were defending the 
place, arrived at Kawajiri at noon, and advanced to Kumamoto 
castle at 2p.m. The rebels have posted themselves on Hanaoka- 
yama, where they have batteries constructed from north to south. 
The rebels exhibit a spirit of desperation, and any attack on 
them must therefore be made cautiously. 

It is rumoured that ex-Sangi Itagaki, at the head of 4,000 Tosa 
samurai, is about to proceed to the seat of war. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Iwamura, the recently appointed Governor of Kagoshima ken, 
with some fifty subordinate officials are due at Nagasaki by the 
20th instant. They will there establish a temporary office, which 
will be removed to Kagoshima as soon as the war ends. 

It is said that the rebels in the neighbourhood of Yamaga are so 
strong that the government forces have decided to give up offensive 
and take to defensive measures. The same opinion is held by the 
Imperialists of Waifu. 

A telegram from Kidto at 8 25 p.m. on the 13th instant announ- 
ces that at 4a.m. on the 12th instant the troops under Lieut. 
General Yamada crossed the Kawajiri river by a bridge of boats 
which they constructed for the purpose. 

The rebels are hastily erecting fortresses upon Hanaoka-yama, 
where they very likely intend to establish their headquarters. 

The rebels are drilled upon the English system, and there are, 
it is said, two or three British instructors among them. 

Out of the eight hundred picked men of Saigo three hundred 
are said to have been killed or disabled. 

Shimadzu Haruhiko and Tadauya, two sons of Saburd, with se- 
ven attendants, arrived at Kidto on the 10th instant. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram which left Konoha at 11.40 p.m. on the 15th inst., 
announces that at about four p.m. on the same day a fire broke 
out within the rebel entrenchments at Todoroki-mura. An attack 
was made upon the position and the insurgents fled, upon which 
the Imperialists pursued them as far as Kurezaka, 
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A telegram sent from Kuroda at Udo to the Udaijin at 7.30 p.m. | which were contrary to the 1st and 5th articles of the Libel-laws. 


on the 15th instant, states that from dawn of that day the left 
wing of the division under Yamada and Kurokawa crossed the 
Midori-gawa and advanced against the rebels. At noon an attack 
was made upon Kawajiri, the insurgents fled in all directions, and 
reports have been received to the effect that Major Yamakawa 
succeeded in reaching Kumamoto Castle at 2 p.m. that day. 


Wednesday, 18th. 
H. M. 8. Vigilant, with Admiral Ryder, is likely to remain with 
us for some time, while H. M. S. Audacious may be expected here 
at the close of this week from Nagasaki, H. M.S. Lily having 
arrived at that port from one of the China coast ports. H. M. S. 
Hart will leave in a day or two for Hongkong, to pay off. The 
French corvette La Clocheterie arrived from Kobe 18th April. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Another telegram, sent from Major General Kuroda to Udaijin 
Twakura at 0.30 p.m. on the 16th instant, is as follows :-—As I re- 
ported yesterday, I, with all my troops, entered Kumamoto castle 
at 11.25 p.m. yesterday, and had aninterview with Lieut. General 
Tani, and found the garrison in good health. All the insurgents 
surrounding the castle have retreated. Supplies of provisions and 
ammunition have been conveyed into the castle. 

A telegram despatched from Kiéto at 10.50 p.m. on the 15th 
instant announces that all the insurgents in the neighbourhood of 
Kodome, Uyeki, and Torinosu have retreated. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

When the Imperialists who were advancing from Kawajiri were 
about to enter Kumamoto, Kabayama and Kodama came from the 
castle and met them at Demachi. After consultation, Imperial 
troops were stationed at all the commanding places so as to defend 
the place against attacks from the insurgents. Most of the rebels 
are said to have fled toward Koyama on the road along the Hiuga 
coast. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 
One of the rebel leaders, Fuchibe, is in Kagoshima, styles him- 
self Commander-in-Chief, and is now occupying the Kencho 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

On the 16th instant Mr. Sakuma Kenzo, the acting editor of 
the Héchi Shimbun, was sentenced to a fine of twenty five yen for 
having violated the fifth article of the Libel-laws by publication of 
certain news in No. 1225, and an article in No 1245 of the issue of 
that paper. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was despatched from Kidto at 8.55 p.m. on the 
16th instant announces that all the rebels surrounding the castle of 
Kumamoto have been dispersed, and at 4 p.m. on the 14th instant 
the Imperialists entered the castle by various roads. 

Another telegram from Kidto at 10.20 a.m. on the 17th instant 
reports that the troops from Yashiro arrived at the castle on the 
14th instant ; the troops from Uyeki also reached the castle on the 
15th instant. The rebels have fled towards Otsu. 

Another telegram from the same place, despatched at 8.55 p.m. 
on the 16th instant, states that the headquarters of the Imperial 
Army have been removed to Kumamoto, und the Kencho has also 
been restored to its former position. 

A force of 10,000 volunteers is to be enrolled in Chdshiu. 

The Riwé Kan left Osaka on the 6th instant and proceeded to 
Kagoshima, but owing to certain reasons unknown no landing 
could be effected. 


Thursday, 19th. 

There can be no longer any further doubt that Kumamoto has 
been relieved and is now in the possession of the Imperial troops, 
as it appears that the Commander-in-Chief, Prince Arisugawa 
no Miya, has established his head-quarters there, and that the 
Kenrei has been reinstated in his old premises. 

The movements of Saigo’s army seem to be enshrouded in mystery. 
It would seem that they must have retreated into the mountains 
to the east of Kumamoto, but whether again to make a united 
effort against the Imperialists, or to scatter and carry on a guerilla 
warfare, remains to be seen. Of the whereabouts of Saigo himself 
nothing appears to be known. Various grave rumours are cur- 
rent concerning him, but as yet it is premature to give them any 
publicity. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
Mr. Kanagaki, an acting editor of the Kanayomi Shimbun, was 
on the 17th instant fined 5 yen for publishing certain items of news 
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A fire broke out at Fukagawa Kuroyech6, T6kié, at 3.50 am. 
on the 17th instant and destroyed two hundred and fifty houses 
before it was extinguished, after burning for two hours and a half. 


Disquieting rumours have been prevalent during the week of 
further disturbances in Japan. It will be observed from our Stock 
and Share List that a fall has taken place in Japan Loans—pro- 
bably to some extent in consequence.—L. ¢& C. Express. 


A trial of the balloon made by the students of the Imperia 
Engineering College at Toki, took place in the presence of Major 
General Saigo and H. I. H. Higashi-Fushimi-no-Miya on the 17th 
instant, but it could not be made to rise on account of some fault 
in the gas. As the war is now nearly over, however, it will not 
be required, 


Friday, 20th. 

Welearn from this morning’s Mainichi Shimbun that a telegram, 
which was sent from Nagasaki at 1.40 am. yesterday, the 19th 
instant, states that the whole of the insurgent forces have with- 
drawn from the positions they held round Kumamoto, and have 
entrenched themselves at Koyama, Yabe, and Mifune, only a few 
ri south of Kumamoto. This change of position was effected 
in a quiet and orderly manner, and it would appear, strangely 
enough, either that the Imperialists knew nothing whatever of the 
movement or did nothing to prevent it. This may turn out to 
be astrategical movement on the part of the rebelleaders—of whose 
mancuvres the Imperialists seem to know nothing—which may 
place them perhaps in a stronger position than before. If 
such is the case the war is far from finished, and we shall yet 
have to deplore further bloodshed. The Imperial Commanders 
were, by last advices, holding a council of war as to the most 
advisable way of assaulting the new rebel position. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The Monbusho (Department of Education) will be removed ~= 
the 2lat and 22nd instants to the buildings formerly ocoupied by 
the Female School at Takebashi-soto, T6ki6. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
It is said that after to-day (the 19th instant) the Government 
will cease to enrol recruits for the police force. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

Six hundred samurai of Chéshiu having voluntarily placed 
their services at the disposal of the Government, have been sent to 
the seat of war. It is said that the Government is about to raise 
ten thousand volunteers from each ken. 

On the night of the 16th instant some robbers broke into the 
godown of the Mitsui Bank at Yokohama, and stole paper mo- 
ney to the extent of 10,000 yen and about 3,000 yen worth of old 
gold coins. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Kidto states that Mr. Tahata Tsuneaki, the 
Dai-shokikuan (Chief Secretary) of Kagoshima ken, has been de- 
prived of both his rank and pension. 

The reception room of the TOkid Fuché has been completed, and 
will be used after the 26th instant. 

The summer clothing of the troops will now be grey, instead of 
white as hitherto. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram, which was despatched from the Imperial head- 
quarters at Kumamoto at 8.11 p.m. on the 18th instant, announces 
that when the police forces were advancing against the insurgents 
at Mifune they were suddenly and unexpectedly attacked by the 
rebels, who completely surrounded them. At sunset the remnant 
of them contrived to effect a retreat along the banks of the Kase- 
gawa. 


Saturday, 21st. 

The thief who broke into Mitsui’s Bank has fortunately been 
arrested before he was able to dispose of any considerable amount 
of the plunder he had obtained. It appears that the man, who is a 
native of the province of Awa, went to purchase silk for new 
clothes at Mitsui’s store in TOki0d, and there displayed more 
money than his appearance justified, so that suspicions were excit- 
ed, and some importunate questions being put to him which he 
could not readily answer, he was siezed and safely lodged in prison, 
where he now waits further examination. It is more than probable 
that he had accomplices to aid him in the robbery. 
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THE DESIRABILITY OF REFORM IN 
JAPANESE CURRENCY. 
VI. 
OWARDS the close of the last chapter of the 
Autobiography of Mr. Joun Stuart MILL, there 
is a passage which shows that the science of Political 
Economy, in as far as it deals with questions of currency 
at least, has not yet, even in England, wholly emerged 
from the militant stage. 

“In common I suppose with all who are known as 
“ political economists, I was a recipient of all the shallow 
“theories and absurd proposals by which people are per- 
“petually endeavouring to show the way to universal 


“wealth and happiness by some artful reorganisation of 


“the currency.” 

We shall run but small risk of error is assuming, that 
a very large proportion of these schemes proposed to deal 
with that particular form of currency which has, from 
time immemorial, in all civilised countries, and in some 
which are but partially civilised, at one period or another, 
dazzled and blinded the mind of man. Few delusions 
have “survived” with such inveterate persistence ; it 
would be hard to name one that has been fraught 
with more pernicious effects to society than the 
delusion that “ universal wealth and happiness” are to be 
secured by issues of inconvertible paper mouey. In 
modern times, it is perhaps rare to hear the doctrine 
pushed to this extreme: nevertheless it lurks in many a 
mind in some more or less modified form, “ Great Govern- 
ments seize with avidity upon this form of currency * * 
‘* * and justify their practice by the help of every kind 
of arbitrary and unscientific assertion.” Russia, Austria, 
Italy, Turkey, and Spain, are all suffering from the for- 
midable disorder of inconvertible paper money. 

“ The fretting plague is in the public purse.” In the 
other hemisphere there is the case of the United States. 
In the opinion of Professor Summer, nothing but the 
buoyant and youthful vigour of the Great Republic has 
enabled it to bear up under the successive issues of in- 
convertible paper money with which it has been loaded, 
from the “ continental” bills of 1775, down to the “ blood 
stained greenback” of our own day. 

In the presence of facts like these, our readers, whether 
foreigners or Japanese, will hardly accuse us of exaggera- 
tion when we say that the present position of the paper 
money of this country is a position of peril. For it has 
never yet, to our knowledge, been authoritatively declared 
by any competent official, or body of officials—such for 
example as the Miuister of Finance or the Privy Council— 
that the existing volume of inconvertible paper money 
will not be increased in any form, nor although more than 
one budget has been published, setting forth a favourable 
condition of the national finances, has any declaration, so 
far as we are aware, been made by the Minister of Finance 
as to the footing upon which the existmg issues are ulti- 
mately to stand. The outcome of a situation in which 
there is no policy is likely enough, before long, to be bad 
policy, and we can assure all who have interests at stake 
in the commerce of Japan, that the future action of the 
Government iu reference to this question will not be, 
by any means, a matter of indifference to them. 

In our former articles on this subject, we have con- 
tended that the time has arrived for dealing with the 
whole system of the currency of this country in a broad 
aud comprehensive manner. And it will be remembered 
that the leading propositions which we have maintained 
as embodying the proper basis of reform are these, viz. :— 

Ist, the Government should abandon the gold standard 
aud should adopt in its stead the silver standard, 
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2nd. That the Government should procure the in- 
troduction of their coin as legal tender at the open ports, 
and as a necessary preliminary to this, that the manage- 
ment of the Mint should be placed upon a footing calculat- 
ed to give confidence to foreigners in respect both to its 
ability to do all the work that may be required of it and 
to do that work well. 

3rd. That the Government should determine upon and 
enunciate a definite policy in regard to placing the paper 
money issues upon a secure, an economical, and convertible 
basis. . 

These reforms will, in our opinion, impart to the cur- 
reucy that elasticity in which it is now deficient; they 
will place the transactions of commerce and of every-day 
life upon an assured basis; and they will effectually carry 
home to the minds of foreigners the conviction that the 
Government has set its face stedfastly in the direction of 
financial and economical reform. 


Our purpose, however, in this article is to deal exclusive- 
ly with the question of the paper money. We have said 
that the situation is a situation of peril, and in attempting 
to estimate its dangers it must be remembered that among 
foreign nations there are many bad examples and few 
good ones; that the internal trade of the country has since 
the revolution been passing through a long and painful 
ordeal; that there has been an all but entire collapse of 
the credit that formerly existed—that all, or nearly 
all the banks and financial institutions, whether of old 
or of modern date, have failed; that the landed tax 
has now to be paid in money instead of in kind, 
necessitating as a consequence, either a ‘larger supply 
of circulating medium or an increased rapidity of cir- 
culation ; and finally, that there is undoubtedly a widely 
diffused feeling of discontent fermenting in the country, 
These are circumstances pre-eminently favourable to the 
growth of unsound economical ideas: they are circumstances 
most likely to predispose the suffering body politic to have 
recourse to financial nostrums. 


Such being the present aspect of this question, it seems 
desirable, if only for the sake of our Japanese readers, to 
insist once more upon this—that under any other system 
of paper money than one which provides that the notes 
shall at all times and immediately be convertible into coin, 
there can be no safety,—and also to point out that the 
circumstances of the country are most favourable for 
effecting a retreat from the quicksands of inconvertibility 
to the solid ground of specie payments. 

It is obvious that steadiness of value is of first-rate 
importance in any circulating medium, and it is equally 
clear that any sudden increase or decrease in the 
quantity of that medium must necessarily cause fluctua- 
tions in its value. The quantity of money circulating 
in any country at any given time, bears, as a matter of 
course, a certain exchangeable relation to the existing 
commodities of that country, and any increase or 
decrease in that quantity must of necessity alter that re- 
lation—in other words, a general rise or fall of prices 
must ensue. We have an apposite illustration of this in 
the present position of the metallic circulation of this port 
and of the other treaty ports of China and Japan. The 
discovery of new and rich silver mines in the United 
States, and the demonetization of silver in Germany, 
caused an increased quantity of silver to be thrown upon 
the market, and as a consequence, silver, both in its crude 
and manufactured forms, suffered a diminution in exchange 
value, Just as any other commodity declines in exchange 
value when there isan increase of supply but no corres- 
ponding increase of demand, All of us know this, and 
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most of us know it to our cost. And what has-just oc- 
curred with regard to silver may occur at any time with 
regard to gold. Or, as is perhaps ,more probable, the 
converse may occur—the exchange value of gold may 
become appreciated. In point of fact it is the opinion of 
some competent judges—notably of the Government of 
India—that a rise in the exchange value of gold has al- 
ready set in. Now these fluctuations in the exchange 
value of the precious metals are not advantageous. In 
the words of Mr. Mill, “‘all variations in the value of the 
circulating medium are mischievous ; they disturb exist- 
ing contracts and expectations, and the liability to such 
changes renders every pecuniary engagement of long date 
entirely precarious.’’ But evil as these variations in the 
exchange value of gold and silver unquestionably are, it 
is impossible to get rid of them, and as we have now the 
experience of many hundred years that they vary less 
than does any other commodity, we may be content: to 
bear the inconveniences with which, from time to time, 
the use of them is attended. 

But that any community should be called upon to bear 
the enormous evils and inconveniences which necessarily 
flow from additions made to the circulating medium in the 
shape of inconvertible paper mouvey, by whomsoever issued 
and on whatsoever plea, is a proposition that will only be 
advanced by the ignorant and the fraudulent. That any 
body of men should have the power of opening, so to 
speak, a storehouse, from which they, at their pleasure 
or caprice can pour forth money, freed from the 
ordinary conditions under which money, like other 
commodities, is usually produced ; that they should either 
invest themselves, or be invested by others, with the 
power of (so to speak), creating money, is, as Mr. Mill 
says, “an intolerable evil.” Under such a system the 
degree of depression that may take place in the exchange 
value of the notes issued depends entirely upon the 
moderation with which those who have the right of issue 
may exercise their most dangerous power. .So long as a 
paper currency is at all times and immediately convertible 
into coin at the pleasure of the holders, the variations in 
its value can only move within those limits which bound 
the variations in value of the coin itself, but there is no 
necessary limit tn the direction of depreciation to the 
variations in value of paper money not convertible into 
coin. 

It it nevertheless true that this simple, and it would seem 
self-evident proposition, has by no means received universal 
assent in the past, and we are sorry to add that it does not 
receive it even now. At various periods there have been 
other theories of paper money afloat, and as some of these 
are not without supporters in our own day, we think it 
may not be uninstructive to glance at one or two of the 
more plausible. 

Perhaps the most common is that which maintains 
that the value of inconvertible paper money depends 
mainly upon the credit of the issues, but a more 
specious, and consequently a more dangerous theory 
maintains that paper money cannot be issued in ex- 
cess so long as the issuer retains in his possession some 
article of equal value to that expressed on the face of his 
promise to pay, such as land, Government securities, or 
bills of exchange. Both of these theories lose sight of 
the cardinal fact that the augmentation of the currency 
(commodities remaining unaugmented), lowers its value. 
But both have found at various periods and in diverse 
countries advocates of no mean ability. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was one out of many distinguish- 
ed men who supported the issue by the Government of 
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the United States of the inconvertible bills of 1775 “on 
the faith of the Continent.” To him, as to many others, 
it seemed impossible that the credit of the Government of 
the United States could fail to sustain the value of its 
paper promises. He did not perceive that if the tnstre- 
ments of exchange are multiplied whilethe objects of ex- 
change are not multiplied in the same ratio it is impossible 
for any power, or any degree of credit, no matter how high, 
to preserve the original exchangeable relation between 
the two. And the “faith of the Continent,’ we need 
hardly say, did fail to sustain the value of its inconvertible 
notes. The sequel is most instructive. When deprecia- 
tion set in, as it very speedily did, the persons who refused 
to accept the notes at the same rate as coin began to be 
regarded as traitors to their country. At length Congress 
solemnly decreed that “ whoever made a difference be- 
tween gold and silver and continental bills should be 
deemed as enemies to the liberties of the United States.” 
Nor was this all. For five successive years legislative 
measures of the most stringent character were taken to 
arrest depreciation, even military force was resorted to, 
but in vain.—In 1870 the bills were worth in coin 2 cents 
per dollar, and at last it was not rare to see them used in 
practical jokes. “A barber’s shop in Philadelphia was 
papered with them, and a dog, coated with tar and the 
bills stuck all over him was paraded in the streets.” 
The effects of this most disastrous measure were thus 
summed up by Webster. “It has polluted the equity 
ofour laws, turned them into engines of oppression and 
wrong ; corrupted the justice of our public administra-_ 
tion ; destroyed the fortunes of thousands of those whe 
had the most confidence in it; enervated the trade, hus- 
bandry and manufactures of our country ; and gone far 
to destroy the morality of our people.” 


The other theory was tried on a large scale in France 
under the régime of the Regent d’Orleans about the year 
1720. The projector of the scheme was John Law, and 
it is well known to this day as Law’s Misissippi scheme. 
It ended by the expulsion of Law from France, the enor- 
mous depreciation of the notes, and a sarcastic couplet 
scrawled on the Regent’s door having reference to some 
promise made by him, 


“Tu promets beaucoup 6 Regent, 
Est ce en papier ou en argent?” 


Notwithstanding the disastrous result of this experi- 
ment, the theory was again tried in France. During the 
French revolution, notes called “ Assignats” were issued 
upon the security of land. The result was the same. The 
notes fell at last to nearly a 30,000th part of their no- 
minal value. ‘Then it was tried in England. From 1797 
to 1819 the Bank of England was restricted by Act of 
Parliament from paying its notes in specie. In this interval 
the Bank issued inconvertible notes in discount of good 
bills only, but depreciation set in nevertheless, and con- 
tinued until the resumpticn of specie payment. 


These, and other cases that might easily be adduced, 
show in the most conclusive manner that neither high 
credit nor good security will avail to maintain the valuo 
of inconvertible paper money when issued in excess. 
There is oue test and only one by which we can tell if 
paper money is or is not depreciated. Docs it conform 
in exchange-value to the coin which it professes to present? 
If it does not so conform, it is, as a matter of course, 
depreciated, and any addition made to its volume under 
such conditions must inevitably, no matter how good the 
security, or how high the credit of the issues, tend to 
further depreciation, Paper money, upon the other hand, 
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which is convertible into coin can never be depreciated or 
issued in excess. 

Now the peculiar dangers of the existing situation are 
that the paper money of Japan, as it at present stands, 
does not rest upon a specie basis, so that any additions 
made to the quantity upon the present footing must neces- 
sarily have a tendency to depreciate the currency, and 
that, in consequence of the absence of any fixed principle 
of regulation, the door is left open for experiments in 
currency, a state of things which, as history shows, is 
only too likely, sooner or later, to prove an irresistaple 
temptation. We are therefore most anxious to see 
Mr. Oxuma (who is, we believe, earnestly bent upon 
financial reform), make an official recognition of the well 
known and most salutary economic principle, that the 
only secure foundation for a paper currency is that it be 
at all times and immediately convertible into coin at the 
pleasure of the holders, and enunciate a plan of action 
by which that most desirable end may, without delay, be 
secured. 

And we are of opinion that the circumstances of the 
country are such as to favour a policy of this pature. 
In the first place there is already in the Treasury 
much more than the mere nucleus of a metallic 
reserve. The quantity we believe to be about six- 
teen millions of yen, though it may probably have been 
somewhat lessened by the expenses incurred in the 
present war. This sum is lying there quite idle, and 
it is plain that this is a sheer waste of force. At 12 
per cent—the ordinary rate of interest—it would bring 
in a considerable revenue. It is clearly uneconomical to 
have such a sum in a dormant state; it is equally clear 
that there is much danger of its being ultimately dissipat- 
ed if itis not applied to some definite purpose. And to no 
purpose can it be more fitly applied than to that of a reserve 
for the paper money. It is true the quantity may be iusuffi- 
cient. In that case there are two very obvious courses 
open. The first is to raise a loan to make good the 
deficiency, the second is to fund a certain portion of the 
notes. Secondly, It is evident that the quantity of paper 
money now afloat is not greatly redundant, for its ex- 
change-value as compared with gold tends more afid more 
to approach an equality—an incontrovertible evidence that 
the excess is moderate. Further, we have some reason 
for believing that the sum total of paper money afloat is 
considerably less thau is generally supposed. Thirdly, 
The expanding trade of the country, and the change in 
the method of collecting the land tax necessarily cause a 
greater want of circulating medium. The exchangeable 
commodities are constantly increasing, but the quantity of 
paper money remains the same, hence the value of the paper 
money tends to become appreciated, tends to approach to 
a parity with gold. Commerce, as the phrase is, “ grows 
up” to the currency. Now these are circumstances most 
favourable to a return to specie payments. There isa 
considerable reserve fund on hand, the redundancy of the 
currency is slight, and the increasing wants of commerce 
are continually abating that redundancy. 

But there is yet another argument for the return to 
specie payments. It will not be forgotten that when the 
Government originally issued paper money the notes con- 
tained a promise of redemption in thirteen years, These 
notes have now, for the most part, been called in and ex- 
changed for what are termed the “Frankfort” notes, 
which bear no such promise. Nevertheless it is clear that 
it concerns the honour and dignity of the Government 
to keep that promise. The close of the thirteen years has 
uot yet arrived, and there is ample time left for devising 
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the details ofa policy having for its object a return to 
specie payments. 

“ England,” says Professor Summer “‘is the only country 
which after falling into the use of inconvertible depreciat- 
ed paper has returned to specie payments save through 
bankruptcy.” In two years more the United States will, 
we trust, have vindicated their honour. Why not Japan ? 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





THE ATTITUDE OF TosA, 


(From the ‘‘Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” April 18th, 1877.) 

I have been allowed to see a letter written from Mr. to 
Mr. , respecting the state of affairs in Tosa, and now send 
your office copy of the more important part of it. To receive it or 
not of course depends upon you. . 

So writes to us Mr. Takeichi Yakichiro, a resident of T6ki6. We 
publish his paper as we have received it, but disclaim all res- 
ponsibility for its correctness. 

The shizoku of Toza are divided into five parties. The first is 
called the Risshisha (patriotic party). Their opinions regarding 
the disturbances in Kiushiu are not all alike. Some appear in 
favour of a rising, but Mr. Kataoka has quietly explained to them 
the rights and wrongs of affairs, and has repressed any rash out- 
break. Since Mr. Itagaki’s return, the public excitement has 
become quieted, and the views of the party have become uniform 
in consequence. Probably the policy of this party is to take no 
action in favour of Saigo, but to unite to themselves all patrio- 
tic men throughout the Empire in the principles commonly pro- 
feased by them, and at some future time, to do something on a 
large scale. For this reason, they take no account of the ups and 
downs of the war in Kiushiu. Even if the disturbance there 
should extend to Shikoku, they have resolved to adhere to their 
old principles, and take no part in them, and if the Satsuma 
troops should proceed to violence, they will join those like- 
minded with themselves in assisting the ken officials and guard- 
ing them even at the peril of their own lives. 

The second party is called the Seikensha (quiet party) or 
Chiuritsusha (neutrals). This party is not agreed in its views. 
Some are in favour of raising a force with the cryof ‘‘justice,” 
but their influence is nil. Of late they loudly maintained that 
their former Daimio must be sent for. Under present circum- 
stances this policy again has become divided into two sections, 
One view is that it is the best plan for the Daimio to be sent for 
before any disturbance takes place, and to let him use his influence 
with the shizoku of the ken so as to prevent the subjects within it 
from committing themselves to any false course. The other view 
is that as not a single man has moved on account of the present 
disturbances in Kiushiu, if the former Daimio were sent for ina 
time of tranquillity, on 9 possible future occasion of emergency, he 
might conceive suspicions, and therefore it would be a mistake to 
send for him at present. 

A very large number of the Chiuritsusha (neutrals) are awaiting 
the arrival of Sasaki in order to define their policy. There are 
also a good many of them who hold conservative opinions, and who 
resemble the Jimpuren (Gods’ wind party). These are always in 
argument with the patriotic party. 

The third party is called the Taisekiren (Big-stone-party). I 
have not been able to learn what policy they advocate. Probably 
they are expecting the breath of the nostrils of Shimadzu Saburo, 
The fourth party isthe Dokuho Yushiren (Independent patriotic 
party). They follow for the most part the utterance of Itagaki 
and Goté and are constantly striving after union and the spread of 
intelligence. It appears that the tenor of their private discussions 
is as follows ‘‘If the present Kiushiu rebellion is not soon sup- 
‘‘pressed, it will cause the nation great suffering, the killed and 
‘¢wounded on both sides will be innumerable, and the Imperiat 
‘‘mind will be grievously distressed. These are circumstances 
‘under which no one who calls himself a Japanese could stand by 
‘‘unconcerned.” These are others again who advocate the bring- 
ing about of a cessation of hostilities by an appeal to the Govern- 
ment and by addressing a communication to Saigo. This party is 
therefore not unanimous in its policy, but it is agreed in maintain- 
ing a spirit of independence and, burning the midnight oil or 
shouldering the spade, they take no note of passing events. ‘‘ This 
war,” they say, ‘‘ will lead inevitably to evils. It will then be 
‘our vocation to cherish the spirit of freedom, and take the lead 
‘of public opinion, in which career our sole object should be the 
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‘*development of the rights of the people.” They look upon the 
present conflict as something in which they have no interest, and 
it seems never to have had any share of their thoughts. 

The fifth class is the Bekanren (unconcerned party) which takes 
no concern in politics. 

The state of affairs among the Tosa shizoku being as described 
above, there is not at the present moment the smallest appearance 
of excitement among them. 

I shall now briefly describe Itagaki’s views. 

Itagaki returned to Tosa because he was afraid lest the patriotic 
party should make a false step and commit some violence, and he 
wished to use his influence to restrain them. Mr. Kataoka, how- 
ever, had already done so with the result of uniting the party in 
one policy, to which they have since adhered. Itagaki’s influence 
was therefore not required and he has of late been spending his 
time in the Shindenré, or in hunting on the hills and moors. His 
views are briefly as follows. It is essential that in times of civil 
disturbance, men should act each one for himself, guided by 
principle. If his action is wrong, he will in the end become 
bewildered in his endeavours, and will be unable to obtain peace 
of mind. Hence he must be cautious. At present there is this 
affair in the west. The Government is disturbed by reason of it, 
and the people do not know what conclusion to form. This is 
indeed a time when everyone must frame his own views. Saigo’s 
enterprise, however, was not planned in a day or a night, 
but the sudden carrying it into execution was probably 
owing to unavoidable causes. One side terms it the enrol- 
ment (*of a patriotic army) to examine into the conspiracy of 
(Nakahara and Nomura) while the Government have issued 
orders for their chastisement on the grounds that they have 
disseminated lying stories among the people, and have appeared 
with arms in their hands in despite of the constitutional laws 
of Japan. They have accordingly sent a large army to the west 
for that purpose. It was on the 25th (? 15th) February of this year 
that Saigo’s violent conduct in contempt of law broke the peace of 
the country. There is however the affair of (Nakahara) and of 
the ten or more (policemen). If we follow the confession of 
(Nakabara) it is impossible to believe this story (groundless). 
It is however beyond our power to decide where the truth 
really lies, and hence the agitated state of public opinion. 
It is said that many people are much perplexed whether it is better 
to raise an army of patriots and chastise Saigo’s treason, or to join 
forces with him on the ground of the Government breach of the 
constitution. For how, say they, is it theduty, undera despotic 
Government of the people to rise in anger and assist their rulers 
in chastising treason. We, the people, have nonce of the author- 
ity of a Government or an army. And through we may be 
called shizoku we are in no different position from common 
people, in so far as our duties to the state are concerned. 
The people are protected by the state, and in return for 
discharging their duties towards it, Government Departments and 
an Army and Navy are provided by which disorders such as the 
present are repressed and our security preserved. We must as- 
sume that their measures are effective. If therefore the people 
raise troops and attempt to assist the Government in suppressing 
rebellion, they are guilty of a contempt of the constitution. Such 
things may be justifiable under a republican Government, but not 
with our despotic constitution. Again it might appear as if no 
other course was open but to join Saigo in risking our lives for the 
sake of our country in his endeavour to obtain the punishment of 
Emperor’s the wicked counsellors, but it does not seem improbable 
that Saigo’s enterprise proceeded entirely from personal feelings of 
spite and irritation. Chinese history shows that such men cannot 
be successful. There is alsv the saying, ‘‘It is treason to slay the 
wicked counsellors of the throne without awaiting the Kmperor’s 
command. It is not the business of the people to associate them- 
selves with traitors. 

There are some who think we should seize a favourable oppor. 
tunity to demand (the return of our former Daimiv) and to 
plan the restoration of a form of administration resembling 
the feudal system. These people are ignorant of the laws of 
our country, Such a policy is untrue both to our national 
interests and to the duty we owe our sovereign. It is incumbent 
on us as subjects of this Imperial despotic Government to rest 
quiet in our own positions, to attend cach one to his daily avoca- 
tion, to cherish his parents, to support his family, in a word to 
leave undischarged none of his domestic duties. We will move 
neither for Saigo uor for the Government, but remain steadfast in 
the performance of our true duty as subjects, and associate our- 


* The words in brackets are in blank in the original. 
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selves with wise and patriotic men throughout the land to form an 
union which will assure our own enjoyment of peace. No other 
course is possible. This is the chief duty of a subject, and if we 
are guided by these principles in our conduct, we shall have no 
reason to be ashamed before heaven, we shall love ourselves and 
our country, and shall be loyal to our sovereign. 





A WARNING FROM PAST EVENTS. 
(From the ‘‘ Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” 19th April. ) 

The war in the South West has at last nearly come to an end. 
The leader of the rebels has fled toward Hiuga while the Imperial 
forces have united at Kumamoto, and if the navy make an 
attack from Kagoshima, and the Imperial troops pursue the 
flying insurgents to the frontiers of Hiuga, Osumi, and Satsuma, 
a complete victory will soon be gained and peace restored, 

When the civil war is thus ended, all powers must be put forth to 
regenerate the Administration, to reform the various departments ; 
to settle the manner in which officials are to be selected ; to amend 
the modes of government of the various Ken, and to make other 
improvements of more or less importance that are sadly needed, 
such as having the power established in the Central Government 
under the monarchical form. 

This too will be a fitting time for taking measures for 
developing the wealth of the country, and for assuring thorough 
protection to the people, and I earnestly trust that during the 
present rule no more accounts of foreign or civil war will appear 
in the columns of the press. 

The mode of choosing officials is an all-important matter, and 
care must be taken to employ men who have performed meritorious 
actions, in order that opportunity may be afforded for the full and 
uninterrupted display of their talents in (solving) questions of 
difficulty. I have heard that at one time in England, in order to 
honour men who had shown themselves specially deserving, 
various unnecessary and salaried offices were instituted, to which 
such men were appointed as a reward for their services, and this 
was considered a wise action (on the part of the Government). 
But the Prime Minister, Lord Grey, by a bold policy, abolished 
all such appointments and found other ways of acknowledging 
merit by the giving of medals, pensionsor rewards. The people 
of England thus began to have confidence in their Government and 
many previously existing evils were swept away. When inferior 
officers are appointed, they have to undergo a series of examinations 
and it is by their own abilities alone that they can gain admittance 
into office, and not by intrigues or by the influence of their friends 
or families. I am myself only a mere commoner, but I am afraid 
that if the Government were to lose the day, we should fall under 
a despotic rule, and that we should never again see as good an 
Administration. But Heaven has not yet forsaken the Japanese 
people, for it has given them the victory in the struggle and Satsu- 
ma’s forces will surely have to submit. Thus by the members 
of the Government making no errors in their administration, by 
the loyalty of the Army and Navy, we have advanced so far to- 
wards peace. I hope that henceforth special care will be taken 
in choosing officials, so that those who once held high offices under 
the Government, may not hereafter turn out rebels. 





SPECIAL REGULATIONS FOR SHIPPING. 
(Osaka Nippo.) 

The following notification was issued from the Anzaisho (So- 
journing Imperial Residence) to the several Government depart- 
ments on the 3rd instant. 

Anzaisho NOTIFICATION No. 8. 

To the several Departments of the Government. 

Regulations for the entering and clearing of vessels, and preven- 
tion of illegal trading during the time of war. 

Art. 1.—Every Custom House must examine closely all the 
articles Imported and Exported. With the exception of the 
Mail vessels, whose time is duly arranged, the time of departure 
of every merchant vessel, the name of the country to which she 
belongs, whether a steamer or sailing vessel, the name of 
the vessel, the name of the captain, and the tonnage, must be 
minutely written down, and where necessary made known by tele- 
graph to the Naval Office at the harbour which she is to clear, 
the Custom House at the port of her destination, the naval otf- 
cers stationed at the straits that she has to pass, and to all 
proper authorities. 

Art. 2—When vesssels appear suspicious, or where those con- 
veying contraband articles (that is, amunition, fire arms, swords 
etc.,) are about to clear, the same must be made known in accor- 
dance with the previous article. When such articles as the 
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above are found in a vessel, particular notice should be taken of 
their quality and the quantity. 

Art. 3.—Whenever any information of the above nature is re- 
ceived ata Custom House of any of the Straits the officials must 
immediately make the same known to the branch Naval Offices, and 
other appointed officials. When a vessel (under suspicion) is due, 
the greatest care must be taken to watch for her arrival or her 
passing by, and the Strait’s offices must make known to her destined 
port the time that she passed. When a vessel, being due, does not 
pass, the fact must be made known to the neighbouring Naval 
Offices. In the case of her not arriving in a harbour in due time, 
the same must be made known to the Naval Office at that har- 
bour. 

Art. 4.—When a vessel is about to leave for a foreign port, the 
Japanese Consul at that port, and the Strait’s officers of the Straits 
that she intends to pass must be duly notified thereof, in accord- 
ance with the Ist article. The same must also be made known to 
the officers of the navy in the harbour from which she departs. 
When a Consul receives the above information he should carefully 
notice whether the veasel did or did not arrive in due time, and 
make the same known to the Custom House of the port which 
she left. The Custom House must again make this known to 
the naval officers. 

Art. 5.—When any vessel, conveying contraband articles, 
leaves a foreign port in which there is a Japanese Consul, the 
Consul must make the above known to the Custom House of 
the port in Japan to which she is bound, according to the Ist 
and 2nd Articles. The Custom House must immediately make 
the same known to the Strait’s officers who must watch 
for her passing. The same should also be made known to the 
Naval Office at the port. 

Art. 6.—When any Naval Station receives information in 
accordance with the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Articles, the same 
must be made known to the neighboring Naval Stations at once. 

Art. 7.—As foreign vessels have no right to enter any port ex- 
cepting those open to foreign trade, should any such arrive, her 
route must first be examined, and should she be deemed suspi- 
cious she should be prevented from leaving. The vesscls that are 
bound to places where the rebels are known to be should also, in 
this case, be arrested. The former articles are merely to show 
how the investigation of ships is to be conducted ; this Article 
has no concern with the reports mentioned in those articles. 

Art. 8.—When vessels conveying contraband goods reach a 
harbour, the Custom House officers must make known the 
same to the local authorities, who must make known the same 
again to the police authorities, who must take charge of the 
clearing or entering of the vessel or purchase or sale of the articles, 
and the particulars of same must also be communicated to the 
Ministers of the Army and Navy. 

SanJvO SANEYOSHI, 


; Prime Minister. 
April 3rd, 1877. 





One of the largest audiences ever seen in Drury Lane Theatre assem- 
bled yesterday afternoon on the occasion of the performance in aid of 
the testimonial Fund to Mr. Compton. The names in the bill literally 
included every actor and actress of note now in London. The chief 
items in the programme were the Council Scene from “Othello ;” the 
first act of “ Money ;” Mr. Morton's farce “Lend Me Five Shillings ;” 
a scene from Macklin’s “‘ Man of the World ;” the last act of Shiridan’s 
“Critic ;’’ and Messrs, Arthur Sullivan and Mr. W. S. Gilbert's “ Trial 
by Jury;” while between these representations Miss Heath and Mr. 
Irving gave recitations ; and the band, under the direction of Mr. Sul- 
livan, played selections of popular operatic music. No feature in the 
entertainment, perhaps, excited more curiosity than the appearance of 
Mr. Jefferson in Mr. Buckstone’s old part of Golightly in the farce of 
“Lend Me Five Shillings.” It was announced that the performances 
had produced in money actually in hand the sum of £3,250; besides 
which a performance at Manchester had yielded £1,000. The subscription 
list is still open for a few days, and it is expected that the total amount 
will not fall short of £5,000.—J’all Mall Budget. 





It is reported from Dublin that a mecting, attended by about 4,000 
persons, was held in the Rotunda on February 2xth, to protest against 
the passing of the Sunday Closing Bill. Previous to the chair being 
taken a free fight took place, and the proceeding throughout were of a 
very uproaroius character. Resolutions were passed to the effect that 
Snnday closing would greatly inconvenience the working classes, that 
the public-houses were not abused by the citizens, and that if the bill 
passed it would be reviving class legislation The meeting broke up into 


Seg disorder, the police having to separate the combatants, Many men 
ad to be treated at the hospital. 





The Journ! de Bruzelles publishes a letter which states that the girl 
Louise Lateau has not slept nor taken any kind of nourishment for four 
hea This is a fact, the writer says, affirmed on oath by the girl and 

er sisters, and it cannot be contradicted. Meanwhile, notwithstanding 
the coninued bleeding of the stigmata on Fridays, Louise is in as pood 
paras and looks as fresh as she did two years ago,—J’all Mall 
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CONCERNING A TORTOISE. 
A VERY SERIOUS STORY. 


Once upon a time, in a village on the Tokaido, there 
lived a certain man, who, intent upon killing a tortoise 
that he might cook it for his supper, placed it upon a fish- 
board beside the well, and waited, chopper in hand, until 
it should protrude its head from its horny case and allow 
him to strike it neatly off. 

Whilst the stupid Chelonian was making up its mind 
to afford him the opportunity he sought for, the fellow, 
the better to beguile the time perhaps, amused himself by 
flourishing about his weapon in a waggish manner, making 
vigorous cuts and demonstrations in the air, in one of 
which, however, the knife unfortunately flew out of the 
handle and fell into the well. That this was a terrible dis- 
appointment to a hungry man can readily he believed,— 
more particularly when it is mentioned that he hadn’t 
another knife in the house,—but that it was an unbearable 
aggravation of the affliction that the tortoise should have 
put out its head and turned up one sleepy eye at him, as 
if it knew what had happened, the moment it heard the 
splash in the well, nobody can dispute. 


A bird in the hand is said to be worth two in the bush, 
and so it may he indeed, for all anybody cares or knows 
to the contrary, but the same can by no means he s0 con- 
fidently asserted, under all circumstances, with regard to 
a tortoise. For one tortoise in the hand is no whit better 
or worse than twenty tortoises elsewhere, if it is intended 
for the pot, and you've nothing more effectual where- 
with to chop its head off, and dismember it, than the 
handle of an old knife. Nor, circumstances being un- 
altered, is its value affected either way—whatever may be 
predicted of your temper,—because you may have invited 
a brace of guests to partake of it, and they are moment- 
arily expected to put in an appearance. To find one- 
self in such a quandary were to be in occupation of a most 
unenviable position, as no doubt the disappointed bumpkin 
fally realized during the few minutes which he spent in 
scratching his nose with the knife handle, and looking 
from the tortoise to the road in the direction of which his 
hungry friends, he knew, might at any moment be seen 


joyfully wending their way. 


Under circumstances similar to those which befel our 


countryman, a philosopher would no doubt have crossed his 


hands upon his bosom and bowed to fate, consoling himself 
the while with a neat and apposite saying, about the un- 
certainty of mundane affairs, fur instance, or the number of 
slips between the cup and lip, or some such other wise and 
comforting reflection. But the country fellow was by no 
means a philosopher, nor anything else in fact but a sim- 
ple clown, and a hungry one too ; on which account, per- 
haps, he was not content to endure phlegmatically the 


scurvy trick which the aforesaid fate had played him. 


For letting go the tortoise for the present, he ran over to 
the well, and looking down into its black and silent depths, 
fell to bewailing the unlucky mischance that had deprived 
him at the same moment of a good kitchen chopper and 
an equally good supper. 

But—man being a complex creature to whom monotony 
soon becomes intolerable—a very little contemplation of 
his own disturbed features in the mirror of the well saffi- 
ced to exhanst the pleasure which that occupation may 
at first have afforded him. To stare, however fixedly and 
long, at his reflection, he speedily acknowledged to him- 
self, would do naught towards the recovery of his blade,— 
an event which, in view of the imminent arrival of his guests 
and his own hunger, formed the sum and substance of his 
desires just then. So he was fain to take his place once 
more beside the fish-board—on which the tortoise still 
remained—and set his wits to work to devise some better 
plan than doing nothing, by which he might re-unite 
the chopper and its handle. ; 

The people of the house, when they became aware of 
the accident, as is usual in such a crisis, all spoke together 
at the top of their voices, and each urged a different and 
equally impracticable expedient. If their counsels, how- 
ever, differed, there was a remarkable concord of opinion 
in one direction, namely, that each and all of them had 
long forseen that such an accident was sure to come to 
pass sooner or Jater, and that if somebody had only taken 
his or her advice—as the case might be—tho knife and 


handle would never have parted company. 
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In the meantime, however, the unlucky countryman sat 


in silence beside the fish-board—one hand upon the tor- 
toise, and the other beneath his chin in the position of one 
ruminating, and in a difficulty. None of the propositions 
advanced by his noisy family seemed to satisfy him, and 
- he might perhaps have sat there till doomsday without see- 
ing his way out of his troubles, were it not that the pangs 
of hunger, added to the mortification of having lost his 
chopper, so quickened his sluggish brain, that at last 
he hit upon the bright expedient of appealing to the 
generosity which, as is well known, is inherent in the breast 
of every tortoise, to help him in his extremity. 

So turning to it, he said in his most persuasive accents, 
“The chopper that I was going to kill you with just now, 
good Mr. Tortoise, has come out of the handle and fallen 
into the well. Iam going to put you in after it, and if you 
will only bring it up to me, I’!] give you your life, and let 
you out intothe river.” So with this he dropped the 
tortoise plamp into the well, letting down after it, by a 
cord, a small basket. 

The good natured tortoise after a little groping about 
the bottom presently rose to the surface of the water, 
carrying the blade of the chopper in its mouth, and hav- 
ing deposited it in the basket, and crept in after it itself, 
was quickly drawn up by the man and deposited once 
more upon the fish-board. 

Thinking that its life was now safe, after the promise 
which had been made to it, the tortoise fearlessly s!retch- 
ed ont its long neck to dry it in the sun, which the man 
no sooner perceived than, alas! for human nature, with 
one swinging cut he chopped its head clean off and sent it 
flying away full three feet from the body, saying at the 
same time with agrin, ‘ Well, after all, nothing pays in 
this world like knavery.”’ 

Nothing now interfered to prevent his completing all 
the preliminaries which were to culminate shortly in an 
appetising stew, to which his friends and himself did 
ay justice when at last it was served up and set before 

em. 

Nor did the guests enjoy the feast any the less for 
the knowledge of how the tortoise had been deceived. A 
story which, by the way, the countryman seemed never to 
tire of repeating, nor they of hearing; as is, after all, only 
civil in persons feasting at another’s expense. And it 
is not therefore to be wondered at—story-telling is such 
dry work and laughing boisterously so exhausting—that 
the saké cup flew round and round so fast, and finally so 
fariously, as to overcome the noisy three in time, and 
whelm them in stupor. 

How long they stertorously slumbered is not known, 
but it was early in the small hours when the host. who 
had been tossing and twisting aboutin his sleep for some 
time as if the supper he had eaten lay uneasily upon his 
stomach, was seen to spring up suddenly, and glaring 
about him wildly for a few moments like one gone mad, 
to rush hither and thither, crying out in a voice of agony, 
“Villain who deceived me, aud after inducing me to 
bring you up your knife broke your promise, and then 
treacheronsly killed me, do you think you shall escape ?” 
The neighbours, roused by his shouts, crowded in to 
his assistance, and tried to pacify him when they 
found what state he was in. But finding that all 
their efforts to that end were of no avail, they at 
last tied his feet together, intending to leave him to his 
own devices until the morning. Having, however, mana- 
ged to break the rope in their absence, and get hold of the 
chopper with which he had killed the tortoise, he stabbed 
himself in the throat therewith, and jumped into the well 
and was drowned. 

Moral:—There are many authentic instances of 
persons who have been punished for deceiving tortoises 
and killing them; and with such examples before them it 
is to be wished that people would show more kindness 
to animals who are capable, if well treated, of exhibiting 
much sensibility and gratitude. 
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The Official Gazette of the German Empire, mentioning the despatch 
of an English man-of-war for the protection of German subjects who 
had suffered ill-treatment in Nicaragua, adds :—“ The readiness with 
which England intervened with her naval power in behalf of Germans 
at a place where German ships of war were not immediately available 
is worthy of all our thanks. ‘The principle of solidarity between friendly 
Powers with recard to the mutual proteetion of their subjects in distant 


Jauds has thereby been again confirmed.”"—Pall Mall Budget, 
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YOKOHAMA RACE CLUB. 

An extraordinary General Meeting of the members of the 
Y. BR. O. was held yesterday afternoon at the Grand Hotel. 

Amongst those present were Measrs. C. Braun, E, B. Jones, 
J. P. Mollison, Evers, Dodds, Kirkwood, Watson, Thurburn, 
Jeyes, Dunlop, Abbott, Fraser, Bennett, Cruikshank, Cope, 
Foster, Reid, Walter, Haselwood, Haswell, Wheeler, Glennie, 
Winstanley, Barlow, Pinn, Middleton, Strachan, Pugh and 
others. Mr. J. A. Fraser was voted into the chair. 

The Chairman said that they had met in accordance with the 
notice which had appeared in the newspapers calling an ex- 
traordinury meeting, for the purpose of considering the ad- 
visability of an amalgamation with the Association. The meeting 
had been called by the Committee at the instance of several 
of the members of the Club. A communication had been 
sent by the Association to the Club, and had been published, 
so that all present had no doubt read it. But before taking 
into consideration this communication, the Chairman thought 
it would be well to hear the statement which Mr. Foster, as 
Honorary Secretary, had drawn up of the doings of the Com- 
mittee since the beginning of the year. The meeting would 
then be asked to give an opinion as to the answer to be sent 
to the Association. 

Mr. Foster then read as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—At a Special meeting of the Club 
held in October last, a statement was put forward by the Commit- 
tee (our predecessors in office), setting forth the differences which 
led to the formation of the Yokohama ing Association, and ex- 
plaining the pretentions of the so-called Trustees appointed by a 
number of the foreign Consuls—pretensions, it is needless to re- 
mind you, which were entirely repudiated by the Club. At that 
meeting a Resolution declaratory of the continuance of the Club 
was unanimously passed by the members then present. After a 
most successful Autumn Meeting, the yearly business of the Club 
terminated with the retirement of the old Committee and the ap- 
pointment of the new Stewards, who have since the 20th December 
last continued in office, and who now crave your attention toa 
brief review of the chief events which have claimed their care up 
to the present moment. 


The question raised as to the custody of the Race Course remains 
andecided, necessarily, until a Title Deed shall have been issued 
by the Japanese Government to the Representatives of the various 
Treaty Powers. Notwithstanding the anomalous position occupied 
by the so-called Trustees, an amicable understanding was arrived at 
between the Club and the Association, and the Course has continued 
to be used by them both upon perfect terms of equality, although 
it is worthy of mention that the Association has seen fit to claim 
full right to the enjoyment of property created by the Club. 

easly in the year, your Committee arranged an interview 
with the Committee of the Association for the purpose of resolving 
upon some plan for the joint maintenance of the Course; at the 
same time your Committee intimated their earnest desire to fairly 
discuss the misunderstandings alleged to exist between the two 
Clubs, with a view of securing the coalition of the two bodies if 
possible, and thus put an end to the somewhat unfriendly feeling 
which appeared to be gaining ground among the patrons of racing 
generally in the Community. To the latter proposition the Com- 
mittee of the Association consented so far as to appoint a special 
Committee from their own number to confer with delegates from 
your own Committee. Regarding the joint maintenance of the 
Course, the Association professed their willingness to share the 
expenses attending the same, but required first to obtain the con- 
sent of the ‘‘ Trustees’ before pledging themselves, This consent 
was subsequently granted, and it was agreed the Clerk of the 
Course representing the Club should, with the céoperation of the 
Hon. Secretary of the Association, continue to manage the affairs 
of the Course, all expenses of which were to be borne equally by 
the two Clubs. 

It should be understood at the outset, that in initiating these 
negotiations your Committee had no intention of assuming any 
responsibility which they were not fully entitled to bear. On the 
contrary, their object was to ascertain from the Association how 
far they were disposed to respond to the Committee’s proposal of a 
fair discussion of all existing differences. Had a satisfactory 
understanding been reached, your Committee would have com- 
mended to the consideration of the members such a plan for the 
amalgamation of the two bodies, as, in their opinion, would have 
comported with the dignity and general welfare of the Club. 
Unfortunately no aa, desirable understanding has been at- 
tained: for at an early conference it became quite manifest 
to your Committee that the Association was disinclined to 
recede in any respect from the position they had assumed, 
but required the Club to subscribe to their Rules in their 
entirety. An effort was then made to frame a_ pro- 
gramme under which the two Clubs might join forces at 
the Spring Mecting: but your Committee regrets to report that 
these further endeavors were alike fruitless. At this stage of 
the proceedings, the Committee of the Association advocated a new 
plan, less open to objection than their previous proposals and one 
which your Committee took into serious consideration; but before 
any action upon it was possible, the Committee of the Association 
withdrew it. It being apparent, therefore, that.the Association 
were animated by ne liberal spirit of concession, all negotiations 
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were suspended, and your Committee turned their attention to the 
drawing up of the programme for the Spring Meeting, and they 
think the members are to be cougratalated upon the promising 
— of the approaching events. 
aving persistently abstained from yielding any one point to 
which the Club might fairly have tendered an equivalent, the As- 
sociation now comes forward with that they term ‘‘ fresh” pro- 
a for an amalgamation: but your Committee is forced to 
eclare in self defence that these new pro , Which have been 
so particularly brought to your notice, embody no single proposi- 
tion which has not already been the subject of deliberation be- 
tween the Committees of the two Clubs. 
The communication of the Association having been laid before 
the public with the object, it is to be presumed, of arousing their 
pathy, your Committee could no longer hesitate to call an 
Pieraneilinacy Meeting of the members for the purpose of explain- 
ing the circumstances attending the whole of their negotiatione 
with the Association. Your Committee were furthermore impelled 
to pursue this course that they might not remain under the 1mpu- 
tation (should such be made) of displaying any indisposition to 
consult the best interests of all lovers of true sport in this commu- 


nity. 

Vou Committee refrain from any comments upon the proposals 
in detail, but beg to remind the members that the Association will 
demand a complete and entire acceptance of the terms they have 
dictated. It has even been intimated that if an unconditional 
acceptance of them is not now made, the Association will cease 
from further efforts to propitiate the Club. The Club is called 
upon, therefore, to surrender its existence forthwith, for in your 
Committee’s opinion a compliance with the plan proposed is tanta- 
mount to an absorption of the Club into the Association, under 
another name it is true, but with a complete abandonment of the 
principles for which the Club has hitherto contended. If the 
separate existence of the Club is no longer possible, the most dig- 
nied course for it to pursue would to dissolve of its own 
volition. Your Committee will not admit that such a step is 
necessary or desirable. . 

When convening the present ai’ your Committee were 

uite aware that no definite action could, under the Rules of the 

‘ub, be taken upon any proposition affecting its constitution. 
They nevertheless felt warranted in thus consulting the wishes of 
the members ; and having laid before you an account ofall that has 
transpired, they request your instructions to enable them to deal 
with the propositions presented by the Association. 

Before taking leave of the subject of an Amalgamation of the two 
racing societies, your Committee are desirous of expressing their 
conviction that a combination is highly desirable if it can be at- 
tained in a satisfactory manner. That it can be effected in a way 
acceptable to all true and earnest friends of sport your Committee 
does not doubt. 

Your Committee respectfully submit the result of their labors, 


taking this occasion to assure the members that they have always 
endeavored, to the best of their ability, to maintain the integrity 
and dignity of the Club. 


F, E. FOSTER, 
Hon. Secretary. 


C. BRAUN. 

E. B. WATSON. 

W. J. CRUICKSHANK. 
AUG. EVERS. 

Yokohama, April 18, 1877. 

The Chairman remarked that the members owed their 
thanks to the Committee for the course they had taken and for 
the full report drawn up. It would correct a false impression 
which prevailed that the Club had not really tried to bring about 
the desired amalgamation, but had sat with hands folded whilst 
the Association alone made any effort. The Chairman thought 
that the meeting would hardly be inclined to an amalgamation 
at the present moment. He would be loath to doubt the 
sincerity of the Association in wishing to bring it about, and 
unless such were but skin deep they would be as willing after a 
few weeks as now. At present it was impossible to come to 
terms, but after a tittle time negotiations might be renewed. 

Mr. Bennett requested that the whole of the correspondence 
which had passed between the Association and the Race Club 
from the beginning should be read. 

Mr. Foster said that most of the communications had been 
made verbally, and the letters which had passed had little re- 
ference to the subject now under consideration. 

Mr. Bennett then proposed :— 

‘‘That the Secretary read the entire correspondence that has 
taken place between the Y. R. A. and the Y. R. C. relating 
to what has been done to bring about an amalgamation of the 
two Racing Clubs.” 

Mr. Middleton seconded this. 

Mr. Mollison moved as an amendment, which Mr. Walter 
seconded :— 

“That the statement of the Committee, just read by Mr. 
Foster, be considered sufficient by the members present to enable 
this meeting to be proceeded with.” 


The Chairman read both the resolution and amendment, 
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and the latter being put to the vote was carried by 15 against 
11. 

Mr. Dodds said he thought all must agree that the Oommittee 
had done well in calling this meeting, for it had been shown 
that the Club had not been to blame if the negotiations for an 
amalgamation had fallen through. He was in favour 
of an amalgamation on fair terms; but the terms the Associa- 
tion put forward were not fair. They were asked not only 
for their money, but their lives. An amalgamation could not 
be brought about in a day, and he therefore proposed :— 

‘‘That the Committee be instructed to inform the Stew- 
ards of the Yokohama Racing Association, in reply to their 
proposition for an amalgamation of the two Societies, that no 
action can be taken upon said proposition prior to the approachin 
Spring Meeting, or before the General Meeting of the Rav Clu 
to be held one month later, but the Committee may at the same 
time assure the Association of the willingness and desire of the 
Club to effect a coalition of the two Societies upon a mutually 
satisfactory basis.” 

Mr. Thurburn seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Kirkwood proposed as an amendment :— 

‘‘That if an amalgamation be illegal and therefore impossible 
before the coming Spring Meeting, then that the two clubs run 
together under a joint programme, to be settled by the two 
committees, and the prizes subscribed equally by each club.” 

Mr. Bennett seconded it. 

Mr. Mollison, speaking as a pony owner, said he objected 
to the amendment as it was quite unconstitutional. The 
Committee had brought forward a programme and, relying 
upon it, owners had gone to some expense in getting ponies 
over from China. 


Mr. Cope thought the Committee had not acted quite fair- 
ly in making five races for subscription ponies to the exclusion 
of other Chinese griffins. 

Mr. Watson said that the plan was not feasible, and that in 
the statement read it was mentioned that an attempt had been 
made to combine a programme. 

Mr. Bennett said that the Commitee had brought it on 
themselves by declining to produce the entire correspondence. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Bennett was entirely out of 
order in making such a statement, as the Committee had not 
refused to produce the correspondence, but the members had 
decided that they did not require it. 

Mr. Foster said that a joint programme had been attempt- 
ed, but the Committee had come to the conclusion that this 
course of action was impracticable. 

Mr. Strachan was of the opinion that the amendment had no 
right to be put before the meeting. The members had bound 
themselves to a programme, and it could not be altered in 
spite of any vote passed by those present. 

Mr. Cope said that the programme had been altered once 
already. 

Mr. Strachan said that was quite a different thing. They 
wanted to alter the whole affair now. 

Mr. Foster put it to the good sense of the meeting that they 
had no right to dictate to the Committee in this way. Accord- 
ing to the Rules this motion was quite out of order. 

The Chairman said that after due consideration of the matter 
he had come to the conclusion that the amendment was out of 
order, and therefore declined to put it to the meeting. The 
meeting had been called for a special purpose, and no previous 
notice having been given of this amendment, hé thought it 
cast a slur upon the action of the Committee and he could not 
therefore put it. 

Mr. Kirkwood asked by what rule the meeting had been 
called ? 

The Chairman said that there was no rule obliging the 
Committee to call sucha meeting, but it had been done in 
deference to the wishes of a small minority of the members. 
He thought the Committee would not be bound to call a meet- 
ing unless a majority of two-thirds of the members required 
it. 

Mr. Kirkwood asked under what rule notice was required 
to be given ? 

The Chairman said he had given his opinion and he would 
not be coerced into deciding against it. He did not know that 
there was any special rule, but the meeting had been called at 


the instance of the members, 
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Mr. Dodds’ resolution was then put to the meeting and 
Carried. 

Mr. Foster said that as a result of their labours the Com- 
mittee intended putting before the next semi-annual meeting 
(in June) an amalgamation scheme of their own, which in the 
meanwhile would be printed and distributed privately among 
the members. 

This concluding the business befere the meeting, it was dis- 
solved after a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 








Worrespondence. 
MRS. BROWN IN JAPAN. 





To THE HEDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEAKLY MALE.” 
Grand ’Otel, April 18th, 1877. 


Mrs. Brown presents her compliment again to the Hedi- |. 


tor of the Male as is much obligated for your hinsertin’ 
my last letter, but ’as been that pestered to write to you 
again, as is not much given to talkin’ about myself though 
able to ’old my own when ‘avin’ anythink to say, and ’as 
been that occipied with all I seen since I bin’ ’ere, 
though not able to go out much as my shins ’as only just 
’ealed, but I’m sure the way as hevery body ’as bin that 
kind a callin on me and Jemimar Hann as ’as bin unable 
to come cross ’er Dammyo through ’is avin given up ’is 
pallis and all as was ’is to the Micoon, as may be generous 
I says, but ill be sorry for it sumday, as don’t ’ old with 
sellin ’your birthday for a mess o’ porridge as the saying 
is but if choosin’ to do it ought to take care to get your 
porridge first, as the Goverment don’t want ’im to lose 
nothing "by it, and so sent ’im to Whales to buy meriner 
sheep, as is pleasant for underwear, but prefers flanning 
myself as better for the rumatticks which troubles me 
a little now und then, but ’ale and ’arty and thankful for 
it, as Welshmen is always known to be filautrophic, and 
given to understand as they’d given ’im the sheep for 
nothin’ through a wantin’ to ’elp ’is country to prime 
muttin, but sure to be ’ard on the ’eathen, and goin’ for 
wool likely to come back shorn as the sayin’ is, and does 
seem to spend their money very foolish as I ’ear can’t 
afford it through bein’ ard up, and ’orful fond of imitatin’, 
as ’as ’eard of Asscot races, and wants to get ’em up in 
their own country, and sends over to Egyp’ and buys five 
of the most hexpensive donkeys for fifteen thousan’ dollars, 
as I see by ths paper was considered dirt cheap, as nothin’ 
aint to be called expensive’ when a spendin’ somebody 
else’s money, and says they want to himprove their breed, 
as is good enough as it is, and might ’ave bought ’em 
nearer ‘ome as the sayin’ is. 

But, bless you, talkin of donkeys, as I said jessnow, 
heverybody’as bin that kind to me and Jemimar Hann, 
as always ’eard Yokobammer was the most ’orsepitallest 
place, and the way they ’ave behaved a haskin ‘us here 
anda haskin us there just as if I’d been Queen Wictoria 
herself, and all your good ladies as ’as got Dammyos 
of their own @ comin’ and sympathisin’ with Jemimar 
and a tellin’ ’er not to fret, as is sure to turn up bimeby 
when the Micoon comes back as ’as ’ad to stay away 
longer than he hexpected, through somethin’ goin’ wrong 
with ’is cabinet as must ’ave been put together by clumsy 
carpenters, and certain to find ‘er ’usband or pay ’er 
passage ome, as is ‘ard upon ’er, as expected to be 
received ina pallis with a pigodour as they calls ’em, and 
no doubt well deserves the name, for some of their ’ouses 
does smell dreadful, which I often seen on tea-trays and 
dinner plates, with little bells on the roofs, but very 
different livin at a ‘otel, though as I says to ‘er 
says I “ As you’ve buttered your bread so you must 
lay on it as the sayin’ is.” 

I seen by the papers as the hanimals ’ad arrove and bin 
Janded beautiful in charge of a keeper as were wery 
proud of ’avin brought ’em so far, and no wonder as is 
tiresome things to drive, and was a settin’ by the winder a 
Jooking out on the Bung, when a boy brings me a ticket 
invitin’ me to go and see ’em parade, as will probably 
ride ’em all ’imself like Mr. Ducrow, and jump through 
paper ’oops, which was very perlite and attentive, though 
it is well beknown to you, Mr. Heditor, and to all my 
friends that Lain’t no sportin’ man, as the sayin is, and 
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glad enough I am to say it, as racin’ always seems 
to me to bring sorrow to the ’art, though knowin’ a cat 
from a kamel, and dearly lovin’ a circus, as is a ’eavingly 
place, though always too near the stable and too much 
sawdust and horange peel to my taste, as once went 
with Mrs. Puddicom and see a sailor as made believe he 
were shipwrecked beautiful on a pieball ’orse with a pink 
nose, & careenin’ round the tent, and swum hisself ashore, 
with the lamps turned down and the band a playin’ “ Hold 
’undred ” werry soft on his stummick on the saddle as was 
most affectin’, and a reachin’ land and dansin’ an ’ornpipe 
with the Union Jack in ’is ’and, as were flung to him by 
the clown just as natral as life. 

So I says to Jemimar, “ Lor! let’s go and see ’em,” as 
ain’t got much ’art for pleasure, a feeling that uncertain 
about ’er ’usband, butasI says “ Worry’s a dog as always 
bites the ’and as feeds it, and praps the sight of the ani- 
mals ’ill drive the other one out of yer’ ed.” 

We goee down to ’ave a bit of lunch as I’m told calls 
it tiffin, ‘cos they always make it a great meal on race 
days afore going to the races, as has tiffs among their 
selves, which they serves up wery well at the ’otel, though 
too eavy anded with the pepper to my taste and too much 
of one thing and not enough of the other, and then we 
tittervates ourselves and goes down tothe swamp to see 
the show. 

I must say as the present fashions is all very well for 
them as has a good figger or knows ’ow to make one, 
but Jemimar is that short and pussy, as I says to ’er 
“"owever you can walk with them clothes that tight to 
you,” as looked as though they’d bin’ washed and shrunk 
on ’er, as wont use a ginrikkety, though not bein’ 
able to set down and afraid of sumthin’ giving way, as I 
never could bring myself to ride in, through lookin’ too 
childish, though fine figgers of men, but showing too 
much leg to my taste as is sometimes a trifle bandy. 

The wind was blowin’ a gale, and the dust was that 
thick in clouds, as is more like the middle of the Dessert 
of Sairey than a christian communion, which you'll hex- 
cuse my free speakin its a disgrace and a shame and 
surely might take example from the ’eathen native and 
water theirselves in front of their own doors, as a’most 
ruined my new welwet, as the dust clings to ’orrid. 

But lor! when we gets there there was nothin to see but 
a crowd as was all that savage as said they’d been sold, as 
the owner ’ad telegramed to the person as wanted to ride 
the ’igh ’oss, and was a goin’ to trot ’em out on ’is own 
‘ook as he musn’t do it, as he was a going’ to show 
imself in ‘Tokyo for five cents a ’ed and might take 
off the profit if showed promiscuous in public, as is what 
I call runnin’ at the bung and savin’ at the spigot, as the 
sayin is. 

We was just a goin’ back when a gentleman who I 
often see at the ’otel, anda fine lookin’ man, though a little 
too furrin’ to my taste, as is not ’is fault, as is I’m told a 
native of many countries, but blessed with a ’appy ’eart, 
as is ’is name and ’is nature, comes up to me, and takin’ 
off ’is ’at quite perlite, says with a furrin axin, 

“Ow de daw Mrs. Brown, you come to see daankeys ? 
Vaary saary, I bin see dankeys myself too you know, arful 
rot you know, buy daankeys like such price, Fifteen 
tousan daallar! ‘They better bin give me contract, 
Arful dear you know. I walk back hotel with you, I bin 
like walk fine woman you know.” 

Which is free talkin’ in my opinion and not what I am 
in the ’abit of encouragin’ but makes allowance for furrin 
manners as is not displeasin’ though flatterin’, and different 
to what Brown would have said, as don’t hexpeck no com- 
pliments from one’s ’usband, as I see ain’t thought nothin’ 
ofin the East, though no doubt useful but not always 
hinterestin’ as the sayin’ is. 


Your ’umble Servant, 
MARTHA BROWN. 





THE CURRENCY. 





To tne Epitor or THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Matt.” 
Yokohama, April 19th, 1877. 


Sir,—Everyone concerned in the currency question 
must thank you for the thoughtful article on that subject 
iu your last number. It isa fair and useful defence of 
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our old friend the Mexican dollar, recognising past ser- 
vices ina manner with which I have no disposition to 
quarrel. 

Bat, in so far as Jam concerned, you, like your Cor- 
respondent “'T.,” misapprehend the purpose of my letter, 
which is, not to advocate the use of Japanese currency, 
peper or silver, but toshow that the Mexican dollar has 
ceased to be the best money for foreigners in Japan to 
employ, and that we may now with advantage adopt some 
other measure of value more reliable and less costly. 


Permit me then to insist on two points ; first that, by 
adhering to the Mexican dollar, foreigners are in fact 
isolated. in respect of currency from the people with whom 
they deal, and are thereby exposed to considerable in- 
convenience ; second, that any coin which would secure 
fixity of value to our possessions here, and which would 
be sufficiently abundant for our business, would answer 
our wants as well as that we now use. 

These two positions, which are implied in my former 
letters, seem to me unaffected by any of the considerations 
mentioned by you or by your other correspondents, and to 
be essential. 


It is obvious that we need a currency which shall be, 
if possible, independent of the influences which may 
depreciate the native currency. It is equally obvious 
that foreigners in Japan cannot expect any Government 
to provide, and cannot themselves provide, a Mint to 
supply coins for their special use. And it follows that, 
having to choose a currency for ourselves, we are free to 
select its coin representative from any mintage at our 
disposition. 

For the good reasons which your article recited, and 
which I had already allowed, we chose at first the Mexjcan 
dollar. But there can be no feeling of loyalty on our 
part toward Mexico or its coinage on this account, and 
therefore it is a fair question to-day if the superior use- 
fulness of the Mexican dollar has not ceased as far as we 
are concerned, and if we cannot advantageously substitute 
for it some other coin less expensive, less liable to fail us 
at our need, and more likely to work smoothly with the 
currency around us. 

It is to this question that I wish now to recall the at- 
tention of your readers. 


My assertion is that in the Mexican dollar, we have a 
currency which is defective, unreliable, and needlessly 
expensive ; the use of which is limited to ourselves, and 
which subjects us to a shroff despotism which is not cre- 
ditable to our independence and intelligence. 

In China foreigners are obliged to follow the preferences 
of the people about them, and therefore they now employ 
the Mexican dollar, though they do so restively, as their 
recent movements in favor of a British, or even a Chinese, 
coinage show. 

But here the circumstances are exactly reversed. The 
Japanese decline to use foreign money. It is for our own 
satisfaction and among ourselves only that we use the 
Mexican dollar. 

Is it then because we cannot find any ether coin con- 
taining 416 grains of standard silver that we cling to this 
oue ? Let some facts answer this question. 


Not lovug ago there came here some American Trade 
Dollars. As money this coin is nearly perfect. It requires 
no shroffing, and it is uniform, reliable and abundant. It 
contains 420 grains of standard Silver, and is thus about 
one per cent. better than the average Mexican dollar. 
Yet our Chinese tyrants decided that it should only pass 
at two per cent. discount in Yokohama currency, and the 
importers had to submit to this absurd “ squeeze.” 

The Japanese Government have offered us excellent 
coins containing 416 grains of standard silver, which have 
the advantage of being current at par, or better, among 
the people about us. Yet these too are subjected by our 
shroffs to a discount, or rejected altogether. 

If the British Government were to coin dollars of 416 
grains at Hongkong (ag is now proposed) no doubt they 
would be found equally objectionable here, and would be 
likewise rated nt a discount or wholly refused, 

What other reason is there for all this nonsense than 
that those who thrive upon it wish to keep us in their 
toils, and that we are too apathetic to make an effort to 
deliver ourselves, 
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What is it that we really need for currency here? Is 
it not sufficient that we have 416 grains of standard sil- 
ver for our dollar ? Granting that we must have a coin 
to represent this weight of silver (though this is by no 
means a necessity, as Shanghai experience proves), why 
should we limit ourselves to the one coin of that weight 
which is more variable in quality and dearer in price 
than any other ? Would not an American, or a British, 
or even a Japanese coin of equal or better intrinsic value 
serve our purpose just as well ? 





I hope that some of your readers will soon find leisure 
to answer these questions. For my part I maintain 
that all that foreigners in Japan need as a measure 
of value is 416 grains of standard silver; that any 
good coin containing that weight of silver ought to pass 
among us as a dollar, and that we are, or could be if 
we would unite, free to use the cheapest coin which 
answers that requirement. And it seems to me absolute 
fully in this little community of foreigners of all nations, 
in these times of unprofitable trade and unpleasant econ- 
omy, to submit to a heavy tax upon their business and to 
much inconvenience in order to retain the Mexican dollar, 
whether for the sake of its former services, or out of 
deference to those whose gains depend on our unreason- 
able conservatism or indifference. 


A. Z. 


RACE ASSOCIATION AND RACE CLUB. 


To THE EpitTor oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 


April 21st, 1877. 


Sir,—I must apologize for asking you to find a space 
in your columns for a communication on a subject already 
discussed ad nauseam in this community, but my excuse 
must be the importance I attach to two eveuts that 
occurred during the past week, viz, the special meeting of 
the Race Club and the leading article in the Daily Herald 
of Monday. 


One proceeding that took place at the special meeting 
of the Race Club cannot fail to have convinced the mem- 
bers of the Association and the community generally that 
an amalgamation is impracticable, so long as the Club 
brings to bear on its negotiations for that purpose, the 
same spirit of hostility and bad taste as was then evin- 
ced by the Committee in its report and by the Chairman 
in the remarks he addressed to the members; remarks, 
which were, I am well aware, the result of careful consi- 
deration, and not imprebably suggested by the same 
faction of the Club whose opinions found vent in the 
leading article already referred to. 

The Herald’s sensible observation “that two Racing 
Clubs in this place are not wanted” must have already 
been the expressed opinion of those of us who enjoy racing 
for sport’s sake. That the Association have not done 
their utmost to bring about a solution of the difliculty few 
will venture to assert, but their efforts have been expended 
without any satisfactory result. 

It is, then, high time that the public should 
step in and arbitrate, and decide against that Society 
to whose principles and conduct it is opposed, by 
withdrawing from it its support. So long as the public 
remain lukewarm in the matter two Clubs will continue 
to exist, for there will doubtless always be fonnd some 
who, though ostensibly opposing amalgamation on prin- 
ciple, will really do so in order to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of winning a double amount of prizes 
by running their ponies at both meetings, 

That such persons should, in a commuuity of this size, 
exist is not to be wondered at, but that the community 
should in any way encourage them in such practices is 
much to be deprecated. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A LOVER OF SPORT, 











The Scofsman states that the German Government “ have come, or are 
on the eve of coming,’ to an arrangement fer the purchase of a 
shipbuilding yard on the Clyde. The price is suid to be about, 
£260,000, 
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Law Meports. 


IN H. B. M.’S COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. WILKINsoNn, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Saturday, April l4tn, 1877. 

Cag, Ruope & Co. v. Gro. L. Caste. 


This was a claim of $70 for damage to goods on conveyance from 
London per steamship Viking, of which defendant 1s muster. 


Both purties appeared in person. 

Carl Rhode, sworn, stated:—Our firm were consignees of the 
500 cnses window glass named in this Bill of Lading (produced). My 

resent cluim is for 140 boxes only. ‘These were on the hatoba 
Past Saturday, and in consequence of what my boarding man told 
me [ wrote this letter (produced) to Walsh, Hull & Co., and received 
this reply (produced) ; they were defendant's ngents. All the boxes 
were in bad condition and stained. I saw them inyself, The captain 
went with me to look at them and acknowledged that tvey were in 
bad order but did not consider himselfresponsible, As the next day 
was Sunday, we agreed that a survey should be held on Mon- 
day morning by surveyors appointed by the captain and myself, 
and that I should take these boxes into my golown subject to 
the survey. I wrote to Walsh, Hall & Co. to this effect (letter 
produced). The surveyors found that the cuses were stained and 
that it was by fresh water. They were rendered unmerchantable, 
but the captain declined to admit any claim, and we arranged to 
wnit for the ont-turn of the other 360 boxes. To my surprise none 
of these were lunded (ill yesterday afternoon, and I wrote to Walsh, 
Hall & Co., because I saw by the newspapers that the ship wae 
to leave on Friday, asking if they would entertain any cluim after 
her departure. (Letter exhibited) Mr Hall replied verbally that 
they could not entertain the claim at all and the captiin disclaimed 
all responsibility. I then wrote to the captain (letter produced). 
I sold the whole parcel to arrive to Japanese at $3.35 per cuse, 
nnd the buyer objects to tuke delivery without some deduction. 
I consider the dumage is 50 cents a cuse. I cannet account in 
uny way for the fresh water. 


Henry Francke, of No. 154, sworn:—I was asked by Mr 
Carl Rhode to make a survey of some glase. (Captain Scott 
was with me and we conducted the survey in company. 
Tie 140 cases were more or less in bad condition, stained, 
and had signs of wet both inside and out. The straw saturnt- 
ed with water, and wa'er between the panes. In my opinion 
it was not salt water, and the goods are unmerchintable, I con- 
sider 50 cents per case a fair reduction in this matter. 

To defendant :—The gluss itslf is not damaged but the cases nre 
unmerchantable on account of the wet. The straw was rotten. The 
cases looked like new cases but stained with water. Tho straw may 
be liable to sweating. Glass sometimes turns out dirty. They were 
capital cases. You could distinguish the wet stain on the outside. 
I asked my banto and those who deal in glass, and was told that 
60 cents per case would be a fuir reduction. 

Ty Court :—In dealing betweon merchants a wet case of glass is 
of less value than a dry one. The case, of itself, is not of any 
particular value. 


Richard Reif, of No. 92, sworn:—I came at the request of 
plaintiff to certify about the deterioration of window glass through 
the presence of water. In my experience I have had similar 
cases when Japanese refused to take delivery of gluss damayed 
in a like manner, although the ylass of itself ig rot spoiled. 
It is quite enough for the Jupnnese that the box is stained and 
the straw wet, to establish o claim for damage to the goods. The 
amount of reduction naturally varies according to the dumuge done. 
A reduction of from 20 to 30 cents is often insisted upon, but 
it may occur that 50 cents per case is a fair reduction and not 
at all excessive, especially with a fulling market. 

To defendant :—I cannot say what the market price is to-day. 
I have had «ffers at about. $3.60. Glass is often damaged by sult 
water; seldom, if ever, by fresh. 

ivelix Bento, sworn :--I have frequently received window glass, 
and have found that when the boxes nre wet it causes a grent 
deterioration in price. When wet, the panes stick to each other 
and pulling them asunder causes great breakage. 

This closed plaintiff’e case; defendant called 


David Scott, who was sworn and said:—I have examined the 
glass in question. ‘They were not saturated, only stuined. I could 
not say whether the water inside was fresh or salt. I did not see 
any fresh water in the ship. I noticed salt water in the hold, in 
the same compartment but not exactly where these goods were 
stowed. No fresh water could reach them to saturate them 
in this manner. ‘They were well stowed, with their ends up. 
Sometiines glass when landed is stained but not always. It was 
not raining when this was landed. I saw a portion of the glass 
taken out and saw it in the godown. 

To plaintiff :—I taeted the water but could not distinguish whether 
it were fresh or sult. What I tasted was between the panes. I could 
not anv whether the straw would be in that condition if the water 
were sult. 1 would not take delivery of such cuses without ascer- 
tuining the condition of the contents. 

othe Court: I should think the damage was cnused by fresh 
water, but do not like to sny for certuin. The cases did not appear 
like new, When I saw them on board they were in the same condition 
as when on shore. It is my opinion that they must have been 
damaged before they came on bourd. I would not take goods in 
that condition. There was nothing in the ship to lend me to suppo-e 
that fresi: water could have got into the hold so ax tu cnuse this 


dumuge. 
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I should think the daup inside could not have been! pentive was 


caused by the steam of the straw. Steam could not do so much as © 
that. 

Thomas Clegg, chief mate of the Viking, sworn :—I saw these 
cases where they wore stowed. There was no chance of fresh water 
reaching them. There was nothing wet near them. 

T'o plaintiff: —I wns not on board when these 500 cases were 
shipped. I can come to no other conclusion but that they were wet 
when they were put on board. 

This closed defendant’s case.: 

Carl Rhode, recalled :—Messrs Zoebeli & Co. are shipping sgents 
in london. They acted on my behalf. They received instructions 
from my agents in Hamburg who bought the glass on my account 
to ship it by the Viking. It was sent direct to London to Mesars. 
Zoebeli & Uo. and they shipped it for us, 

George Lewis Custle, master, 8. 8. Viking, sworn:—I saw 
thes: cnses come on bourd. To the best of my recollection 
they were not stained as they are now, and were stored far beyond 
the reach of any kind of fresh water. My opinion is that the straw 
wis damp, fermented on the passage and so stained the cases, 
which were all whole with the exception of a few that had the full 
complement of panes. I told Mr Rhode tliat I would pay for 
any cases that were broken, but that in justice to my owners I 
would resist nny other claim. 

To plaintiff:—1t was winter time when these cases were shipped, 
but ordinary wenther. I paid aclaim of Van Oordt & Co.’s 
for sweating because I had no time to battle it. I allow no claim 
for the water. 

To the Court :—It did occur to me to make a remark when I saw 
the cases cume on bourd and I spoke to the chief officer. It 
appears ho did not do so. He was relieved and we have another 
now. I would not knowingly have signed a clean Bill of Lading 
for them as they were; certainly notas they are now. The cases 
were sixty days on board. 


Hvupson & C.. e. Gso. I. Casi LE. 
Claim of $427.75 for short delivery of cargo. 
Mr E. Flint Kilby appeared for the firm of plaintiffs, defendant 


in person, 
Defendant consented to the case being heard summarily. 
Edward F. Kilby, partner in the firm of Hudson & Co., No. 70, 
aworn :—I am consiznee of the goods by this Bill of Lading, 210 
pucknges huve not been delivered. They contained: 


80 puckages dryers, 15 cwt. @ $7.60......$114.00 
40 * white lead, 124 ,, @ 7 50......8 93.76 
90 ,, turpentine, 200 gals. @ 1.10......$220.00 


Total... cee ven see eeere $427.75 


We have re.eived none of these. A lot of empty tins with no 
warks are lying on the hatoba which the Captain wishes us to take 
as this cargo. 

To defendant :—Tle number of the tins lunded does not cor- 
respond with what we should receive. 

G. L. Castle, master, 8. 8. Viking, sworn :—Theee goods were all 
stowed in the compartment referred to in the last case (Beato o. 
Castle). They were damaged in exactly the same way. 

Plaintiff consented to take defendant’s evidence on this point as 
given in the case of Beato v. Castle. 

To plaintiff:—These goods were stowed in that compartment, 
which hes had a lenk before, but not so much as this time. 
The smell of turpentine wus noticed soon after a gale of wind. 
We fuund the water about n month after leaving port. We 
sounded but the water did not go into the well. We did not 
expect, a leak. The former leak was not from the same cause. 
It was shortly after having the channel we smelt the turpentine. 
lt might have been before leaving. 





Fetrx Beato v. Gro. L. Caste. 
This was a claim of $153.75 for short-delivery and non-delivery 
of cargo per steamship Viking. 


Helix Bento, sworn:—I am consignee of the goods mentioned 
in these two Bille of Lading. I claim $153.75 for short delivery 
of the following :— 


QB cases Gild .c.ccccecccsceecssceccccceecsesceceesensss GLB0-00 


D gy. Bandy i sccisevsceiiesaixess wees 18.00 
1l bottles ,, (Mitte ced eagmatedeimeie: Oral 
GB gg HI vecccccccasece sc cavecnveccescscesesecses 2.25 





Total ....ccccssseeesesereseseeeees @ LOB. 75 


The 25 cases and 2 cnses were not delivered at all, and the 
11 bottles were missing out of the cases which I did receive. 

Defendant: I admit the claim for $8.25, and $2.25 for goods 
stolen. ‘The two cases lave been discovered in the ships and 
are now landed. 

Plaintiff, on the faith of this representation, withdrew his 
claim for $18 for the 2 cases brandy, and continued :—The 
value of the pin is $5 a case, and 25 cases liave not been received by 
me. 

Defendant sworn:—Shortly after leaving the channel we had very 
heavy gales coming out. A strong smell of turpentine was apparent 
coming from the hold and when we got into fine weather although the 
ship was rolling heavily 1 felt it stronger than usual one night, I do 
not remember the exnct date I told the chief officer to take off the 
small after hatch and prop it open all night to let the smell escape, 
and to see what was the matter, when he reported to me that the 
after compartinent was full of water and a strong smell of tur 
coming up. 5 tinue of oil and 26 cases gin were 
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stowed there. The next morning all hands went below to bail 
this water out. We found it was sult water, turpentine 
and gin all mixed up together. That is where all those things 
were stowed. I got a cusk, thinking to save the turpentine and 
separate it from the water, but I was compelled to heave it all 
overboard. All the broken glass was put in n cask, which we 
kept till after leaving Hongkong when it broke adrift and cap- 
sized, strewing the glass about the deck cutting people’s feet, 80 
that it had to be pitched overboard. On arrival at Penang I 
called a survey and noted a protest, which was extended here, 

Lo plaintiff:—Your tins were all put on endand then the gin 
stowed on top. The water flooded everything, The 25 cuses 
were stowed in a different place from the reset of the oargo. 

To the Court:—The goods were properly stored. 

David Scott, of No. 9, Bluff marine surveyor, sworn ;—I sur. 
veyed the Viking. The captain spoke of one particular compartment 
but when I looked at it, it is was empty, My survey report haa 
no reference to that compartment. There was nothing but about 
six inches of water inthe bottom, Ifthe quantity of water described 
by Captain Castle went in, it was sufficient to cause the dumage 
described, even if the goods were well stowed, 

To plaintiff;—The place was as good as another to put the 
wiue in provided the water did not guin access, 


At the conclusion of the hearing of the three oases his Honour 
delivered judgment as follows; 


In the case of Rhode v. Castle the Bill of Lading acknowledges 
that the goods were shipped in good order and condition. It hns 
been proved that they were not delivered in good order and condi- 
tion, It has been proved that the dumage was caused bv water and 
it has aleo to my satisfaction been proved that the wuter by which 
they were damaged was fresh wnuter, As to how the fresh water 
came to them, the evidence of the chief officer is that he observed 
the goods to be wet befuro leaving the ship, that they were stuined 
outside, that they were stowej in such a position that they could 
not have been wet by fresl water while in the ship, and that all 
the other goods stowed round about them were quite dry. Hie 
opinion is that the cases must have been wet before coming on board. 
The evidence of Captain Scott, the Marine Surveyor, goes to corro- 
borate that of the Chief Officer, and his opinion also is that the 
goola must have been wet before coming on board, The Master's 
evidence is that he saw the cases coming on board, thut they were 
then stained, although not so much as they were on arrival, that he 
called the attention of the Chief Officer— not the one now in the ship 
—to the stains, that the Chief Officer sees to have omitted to note 
the fact in his receipt, and that he, the Master, would not knowingly 
have signed a Bill of Ladiny for the cases without noting the fact of the 
stains in the Bill of Lading. His opinion 18 that the straw inside the 
cases fermented and caused the excessive damp which the cases 
showed on arrival. Sitting as a jury I find from this evidence that 
the cases were wet when they came on board and that the statement 
of their condition in the Bill of Lading is not correct. Now there 
are circumstances in which this finding would not exonerate the 
Master towards the consignee. The Master would towards a 
consignee or endorsee for valuable consideratiun be estopped 

his acknowledgment. But it las been decided that as 
between the Shipowner and the Shipper the Bill of Lading is not 
conclusive. It has been decided in the case of Bates v. Todd thut 
it is not conclusive as to the quantity of goods shipped, and on the 
same principle it appears to me that it is not conclusive as to the 
condition of the goods, This latter point does not seem to have 
been expressly decided in England, but it seems to me to follow 
strictly from the principle laid down in the case of Bates », Todd. 
In this case then I think thut it is open to the Master to show ua 
against the shipper that the poods were in fact not in good order 
and condition when put on board. notwithstanding the acknowledg- 
ment in the Bill of ! ading. And it appears to me also that plaintiff 
in this respect stands in the same position as the shipper. The 
shipper named in the Bill of Ladiug is shown by the evidence to 
have been merely the plaintiff's agent to ship the goods, und there 
is no evidence that the plaintiff has been put in any worse position 
with regard to his agent by reason of the defendant having signed 
the Bill of Lading. 

‘The case must therefore be dismissed. 





In the case of Beato v. Castle and that of Hudson » Castle I find 
that the damage and lose were occasioned by the leak in the stern 
of the ship. The cargo appears to have been properly stowed, and 
there is not sufficient evidence to show thut the vessel was unsen- 
worthy when she left port. I find, therefore, that the damage and 
lose were occasioned by » peril or accident of the seas for which the 
Master is not liable. ‘These cases (except as to the amount adimit- 
ted in Beato v. Castle to be due) must therefore he dismissed. 





In the case of Beato v. Castle judgment is given for the plaintiff 
for $10.75, the amount admitted to be due, and 33 costs. 


Before RussktL RoBERTsoN, Keq., Consul. 
Tuesday, April 17th, 1877. 

John Smith, John Glennie, R. Tobieson, Adolf Tonges, Charles 
Essen, Edward Regan, W. Birkett, Ed. Mills und Charles Winburg, 
sermen on boird the British barque Punjaub were charged with 
combining to disobey the lawful commands of the master. 

Edward Mills, ne epokesinas:, said that last night they worked 
till after six o'clock, and he went on deck about a quarter past 
and asked the chief mate if it was not time to leave off. The mate 
said there was sti'l a girder to be discharged, and the ship liad a 
list and must be trimmed. We had worked from aix in the morn- 
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ing and had no warning that we were to work after hours. I could 
sve no occasion to trim the ship, myself, and we said we would not 
work after six for any man. 

Kd. Alvers, chief mate, stated:—Last night Mills came to me a 
little after six o'clock and said something about knocking off work. 
I said the ship must be trimmed and there was a Japanese Go- 
vernment boat lying alonyside waiting for another piece of ma- 
chinery to fill her, and as she had twotons more on one side than 
the other I thought it necessary to have it looked to, and ordered 
the mon not to stop. The ship wanted trimming and was not 
enfe for the night, The men refused to work and I had to get 
the coolies to unship the girder. 

To Edward Mills ;—It would only have taken about 15 minutes 
to trim the ship. I tried to trim her before six o'clock. All hands 
were busy, She has not, by a fuot, so much of a list now as she 
had last night I did not consider it necessary to warn you 
at six o'clock that there was more work to be done 

To Kdward Regan :—The girder was ready slung and it would 
only have taken 15 minutes to get it out of the =e 

f Selovits, sworn, stated :—I ama stevedore. I have not much 
to say, only that these men refused to work ubout 15 or 20 minutes 
past sixo’clook last night. The Punjaud brought out bridge work 
for the Railway, A bont wanted only one girder to put it right, 
This girder was put in afterwards by the coolies, The ship had a 
list of about 2 feet, The weather was not threatening at that 
time, 

Jolin Black, master of the Punjaub:—I went on board the ship last 
night at eight o'clock and the chief officer reported this circum. 
stance to me. I made an entry in the log book (read). I did not 
see the circumstances myself. 

One of the men explained tiat six o’clook was the usual time 
to leave off working and when the men were required to do anything 
after that they were usually warned at six oclock. In this in- 
stance they were not informed and ut @ quarter past they stopped. 

The chief officer, in answer tohis Honour, said that he was never 
accustomed to go inthis way and beg the men to work. It was 
about supper time and they would have had their supper when their 
work was done. The weather was not threatening then, but being 
go changeable the ship was not quite safe with the list she had last 
night. 

penne of the accused remarked that the ship was not a bit 
unsafe and she had still a list, though on the other side. Nothing 
had been said to them about the girder or the Japanese boat. 

His Honour said that from the evidence given he considered the 
refusal to do duty on the part of the accused was reprehensible, 
and he quite concurred in the opinion of the chief officer that 
with a boat alongside which had two tons more on on side than 
on the other and only wanted this girder, already slung, to put it 
to rights. the men had no right to refuse to discharge it. He 
believed Mr Mills to be spokesman and leader in this affair, was 
he not P 

Mr Mille .—I am, Sir! 

His Honour :—Then, in slight recognition of your talents I will 
send you to prison for one week; the others are discharged. 





Before H. S. Witxrnson, Esq., Acting Law Seoretary. 
Thursday, April 19th, 1877. 


Asmus Backmann was charged with refusal of duty, leaving the 
ship without permission and general misbehaveour. 

Kobert Talbot, master of the Alerta, sworn :—Prisoner is mate 
of my ship. { gave him liberty on Sunday. On Monday morning 
he was evidently the worse for drink. I toldhim he was tipsy, 
but he denied it. He was tallying cargo throughout the day. 

I went on board at 2 o’clock and found him very drunk. The 
police were on board to arrest the second mate, who had left the 
ship, The mate was in my cabin trying to write a letter, which 
was neither one thing nor another. He could not read what he had 
written. He was juite unfit for work so | sent him to his berth. 
He was yery noisy and abusive, and smashed open the door of 
his berth after being putin it. He was so disorderly that I wanted © 
to get rid of him. He all the time ineisted on saying that he was sober. 
He left the ship in a sampan but we forced the sendo to return 
with him. He was put in his berth again but broke open the door 
and came out. At half past eight I was on deck and ordered the side 
ladder to be putup. I then turned im, and some time later on I 
heard a noise, and upon going on deck found he thad again left 
the ship. He returned during the night. Inthe morning called 
him aft and lectured him, but he only gave insolence in reply, 
instead of being sorry for what he had done. He said that he 
considered from what I had said that he was free of the ship, 
and would do no more work. I ordered him to return to duty, 
but he refused. He left the ship whilst I was in the hold. When 
I came to the Consulate I found that he had laid a charge againet 
me. He wason shoreall day and returned during the night. Next 
morning I asked him to come on shore with me. I had been 
told to have him at the Consulate at 100’clock. He refused then, 
saying he wanted to dress first; so I came here without him, 
He did not turn upandI offered a reward of $10. He was appre- 
hended last night. He left the ship about half an hour after I 
did, and has not been on board since. 

Prisoner said he had nv questions to ask. He had never been 
told to appenr at the Consulate. 

The Captain said he told prisoner he wanted him to come on 
shore with him to the Consulate, at once. 

Prisoner said he acknowledged all the other statements of the 
captain. He had denied being drunk, then, but he admitted it now. 
He was very sorry; it was his first offence ; he was willing to return 
to duty. As to the charge of desertion, he had never left the ship for 
24 hours, 
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The captain said he charged him with being absent without 
leave. He was willing to take him back. 

Sergeant Loxton, sworn : —I received a warrant fromthe Consul 
yesterday and about six in the evening I saw accused standing on the 
English hatoba and went up to him and stated my bu-iness. He 
came along with me, and I took him to the British goul and de- 
livered him to theturnkey. He looked as if le had been drinking but 
was not drunk. He had asampan engaged so I supposed he in- 
tended to go on board again. 

Hie Honour said that the prisoner was much indebted to the 
captain for the lenient view he had takenof the matter, Had the 
captain not offered to receive him on board again he would have 
been tried by o Naval Court-martiunl and would undoubtedly 
have had his Board of ‘Trade certiflerte (n very complimentary one) 
suspended, and to go before the mast again as a common 
seaman. Hisconduct as first officer on board a ship had been most 
unseemly, and his Honour advised him, for his own good, to mend 
his ways. 

5 ae $10 and costs of arrest, imprisonment, and Court; in all, 

l 60. 





Before H. S, W1ILkInson, Esq., Acting Luw Secretary, 
and 
Messrs. W. B. Watter, Gro: Surrnas, Gro, C. Woon, F. 
E. Lewis, and Jawzs WINSTANLREY, as Jurors. 
Friday, April 20th, 1877. 
ANNIE THERESR GaRGAN tv. ELLEN WALKER, 


This was a claim for the return of a shawl. or its value, $50. The 
case had been heard before, on the 7th instant, but owing to the con- 
tradictory and confused character of the evidence, His Honour de- 
cided to have it tried by Jury. 

Both plaintiffand defendant appenred personally. 

His Honour explained the nature of the cause to the Jury, and 
plaintiff was then called. 

Annie Therese Gargan, sworn, deposed:—I am an American 
citizen and live at No. 52, Bluff. On the 3let March last, I saw 
thie lady with my cloak on. It had been stolen in July by a 
Jinrikisha coolie. Defendant was wearing it and I saw it on her in 
Honmura Road. I walked behind her for n space of time to be 

uite sure thut the clonk was mine, and then addressed the defendant. 

told her the cloak wns mine, that it had been stolen from me by 
the jinrikixha coolie and offered to pay her whatever she had given 
for it. she eaid she bought it from a Chinaman. I asked her, 
to please tuke mo to the Chinaman from whom she bought it, but 
she refused to do so and commenced using some vile language. I 
told her I should try and find a policeman and have it taken off her. 
Atthe time Icould see none. Defendant went down the street off 
Honmura Road. I followed with Miss Foote, a little distance 
behind. She walked on till she turned down the street leading 
to the carpenter's, and then up the creek to the sail-ma- 
ker’s. There she met the firat jinrikish« and got into it. Just 
as I turned the corner I met a policeman, and I commnu- 
nicated with him, telling him the circumstances about the cloak 
and asking him if he could direct me to where she lived. He 
said he did not know but would try to find out. That was 
about half aa six on Saturday evening and too late, so 
on Monday I went ngain to the policeman and took Mies Foote 
with me, and on the Monday the policeman told me where defen- 
dant lived. Hecame with meand showed me the house. I knocked 
at the door but at first got no unswer; then went back in a little 
while and knocked again. A man came and asked what we 
wanted. I said we wanted to see Mrs Walker. He said she was 
not in, but “since you have a policeman with you, you had better 
tell me what you want.” I said I would enll again, and told him 
that I had lost a cloak nnd had seen Mrs Walker with it. He re- 
commended me to go to the Consulate about it. I did not go back. 
That is all. I have aputtern of the marerial of the cloak, so that if 
your Honour wishes to question defendant about it, you may. 

Mrs Walker :—Why was it the plaintiff did not take hold of 
the cloak if it was hers? 

Fig Gurgan :—I could not catch hold of uny onv on the public 
street. 

Mrs Walker :—Nobody ever saw a cloak on me. Are you sure it 
was a Cloak I had on? 

Miss. Gargan:—It was cloak trimmed with lace. I took hold of 
it and said it was my cloak. 

Defendant :—Could you remember it since July, and did you know 
it at once ? 

Plaintiff :—I remembered it perfectly well. 

Defendant :—You were not in in a state to recognise that cloak 
at the time. If I had a cloak like that I would take better care of 
it, and not leave it lying about in jinrikishae. 

Miss Gargan :—Mrs Walker, I will make you prove your state- 
ments. I was not intoxicated. 

Mrs Walker:—You wore, and had to lean on the young lady’s 
arm. There! 

His Honour stopped this altecration, whilst Miss Gargan said she 
would prove defendant was telling fibs. 

His Honour :—How can you do that ? 

Miss Gargan:—By bringing a charge of drunkenness against her. 

His Honour :—Now, now, this won’t do! What is the value of tho 
clouk ? 

Plaintiff to Court :—The cloak is worth about $30. 
inthe summons. Ihave not sworn to it. 

The Jury had no questions to ask. 

Klizabeth Foote, sworn, stated :—TI live at No. 87, Yokohama. 
On the dist March I was with Miss Gargan, walking down Moumura 
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Road. We met defendant. Miss Gargan said she was wearing a 
cloak of hers and asked defendant about it. She said she had 
got it from a Chinaman, Miss Gargan offered to pay her what 
she paid for it. She said ‘‘ How dare you Madam, touch me?” 
Miss Gargan then said ‘* Will you please show ine where your 
Chinaman lived. She then eaid her Chinaman made it. We did not 
epenk to her after that. 1 knew the cloak myself. Thad seen it 
on Miss Gargun. Iam quite sure it was the ane clonk. Leaw the 
one produced here nt the presious trial by the defondunt. It was 
not the clonk I saw on herthat day, It is not truc that Miss Gargan 
was not in a fit state to follow defendant that duy. Miss Gargan 
was in no different state from what she is now. 

To defendant :— Miss Gargan was not leaning on my arm, I was 
leaningonhers, I knew the cloak lust year and recognised it at once, 
We were going towards the creek. 

This closed pluint iff’s case, 


Ellen Walker, defendant, sworn :—I am a British subject, of No. 
131, Yokohama. I was coming from Honmura and met plaintiff lean- 
ing on this young lady’s urm. She said ‘Why, Lizzie, that’s my 
cloak, and if she hasn’t made it into ajacket nnd used thelace! Don’t 
you kn. w the lace, Lizzie? she snys. I told her that was my jucket 
and a Chinaman imade it and as she was not in ao fit state to 
speak to, so I walked on, It was not six, or half-past six but 
perhaps half-past four o'clock. I left my house ut half past three 
und went to No. 70 and met two ladies and spoke to them before 
Imetthis one. They never saw this cloak on me. I had my two 
children with me. Oneof them said, “why does thatlady speak to 
you in that way?’ My servant girl saw me when I returned and 
can sey what Thad on, I have been in Yokohama seven years and 
have never been in Court before, I have washed for gentle- 
men and have never been accused of stealing clothes. Tht girl 
ia only thirteen years old, and if she could recollect the cloak 
since July last why did not she hold on to it? If it had been 
mine I would not have let any one keep it. 


To plaintiff :—I was notalone. I had mytwochildren with me. 
It wus a jacket; I never had a cape on in my life. 

Miss Gargan :—Is not this lace (produced) the same as whint 
was on the cape? 

Mrs Walker:—Of course it ie. 
jacket in the street P 

Miss Gargan:—No, I did not 


His Honour :—IHave you any questions to ask ? 

Plaintiff .—I have no other questions to ask. 
' Defendant to Court:—I never seen Miss Gargan before, to my 
knowledze. 

To the Jury:— I hnve several jackets besides the one I now wear 
but never had a cloak. 

To Court :—The jacket I wear now is the oneI had on. This is 
Malteselace and so is that which Miss Gargun produces, but they 
differ in pattern. ‘ 


Mrs. Mary Ann Morris, sworn, stated:—I live at No. 81. I 
anw Mrs. Walker on the day in question with a jacket,as she passed 
by my house, and a shawl on herarm. The shaw] was black. This 
isit (produced). I saw nothing of the interview with Miss Gargan. 
‘Chis was the 29th of March. 

Plaintiff:—You mean the 3let March ? 

Witness :—Well, then, the 31st, or the 30th. 
I meet her often, every day. 

Plaintiff -—What time was it ? 

Witness :—About 2 o'clock or half-past. It was some time. 

Plaintiff:—But I saw her at half-past six. 

To defendant :—It wasthe last day of March, the 29th or 81st. 

Well it was-half past four when I saw her. 


His Honvuur:—Now, tell us, What time was itP What day 
was it? 

To Court: —Well really, I could not say the date, 

Mra Elizabeth Mille, sworn :—I live at No. 168, I have known 
Mra Walker, the washerwomun, ever since she came here. I never 
saw her with aclouk on in my life. She wears only jackets, I 
meet her every day, sir; her and her children going for a walk. 
I was going to Honmura on a Saturday, when I met her and the 
two children. She was coming from Honmura. 

To plaintiff:—I think it was half-past four when I saw 
them. It was not dinner time. She had her two children. 
She had the jacket on she wears now. I did not see her in a 
furniture store. 

Miss Gargan.—I beg pardon, your Honour, but there’s a 
gentleman now in Court who saw me with my hand on the cloak : 
Mr Bohn, sir. 


Witness, to plaintiff:—It was about the lust of the month. 

Mrs Walker now called her servant to testify that she (Mra Walk- 
er) had told her when she returned to the house that day about the 
lady claiming her clouk. 

Yoshi, deufendant’s woman-servant, stated:—I remember my mis- 
tress coming in and saying a woman had claimed her cloak. This 
wus yesterday. At the time she returned she said nothing about 
it. I heard some time ago from awasherman in my mistress’ em- 
ploymenr that there had been such an altercation. I brush my 
mistress’ clothes ev. ry day. 

His Honour :—What sort of clothes docs Mrs Walker wear usu- 
ally during the duy—outside clothes ? 

Witness :—She wears woollen jackets. (Lace produced) I don’t 
know if she wears jackets trimined with that stuff. She has got 
no upper garment without slecves trimmed like that. 

Richard Connor, pilot, sworn :—I am an American citizen and 
live at No. 131. LI wasin my room onthe 3let March. lhe door 
of my room hus glass panels and I saw Mre Walker coming in at the 
gate and I stepped on to the vorandu. She was excited and told we 
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some woman had taken ahold of her in thestreet and laid aclaim 
to her jacket. She asked me to wait a little becuuse the woman 
might call. On the Monday afternoon I heard a knoching at the 
front door, and as there seemed to be no one else in I went and 
answered it. These two ladies were there with a Japanese police- 
man. They nsked for Mrs Walker. I said she was not in; and 
one of them told me she had losta cloak and saw it on Mrs Walker's 
back. She was willing to give Mrs Walker what she paid for it. 1 
said neither Mrs Walker nor any other lady would buy acloak from a 
jimrikisha coolie. Miss Gargan suid she stoleit. 1 told her she had 
better take care, or she might be brought up for defamation of 
character. Shesaid she would go to the Consul. I advised her to 
do so, and she went away. 

To plaintiff:—I never saw Mrs Walker with a cloak with lace 
trimming 

To the Jury :—I never saw Mrs Walker with a ¢clonk or cape, or 
jicket without sleeves except in summer, and thenit wus light. 

Miss Gargan now called. 


Paul Bohm, who was sworn:—I am an undertaker. I don’t 
remember the date, but I passed through Homura Road, and just 
opposite a Chinese dress-maker's I met Miss Gurgan with, what 
astonished we very much, Mrs Walker, who was my tenant, 
and I felt it rather curiousto seethe three ladies altogether, and 
after having passed them I turned round immediately and could 
see that Mies Gargan was laying her hand on the trimming of 
the jacket which Mr Walker had on her. Both ladies were 
talking one to another, and Miss Foote was on other side of Miss 
Gargan, and walked round to see the dress of Mrs Walker, and 
then went over tothe other side of the street, apparently going up to 
the Chinese dress-maker’s, I noticed Mrs Walker was nearly in 
in ubout the same state as when she went to Mr Hood with the 
hatchet. I mean Mr Hood of Lane and Crawford's. Thinking that 
the ladies went to the dress-makers, I went on my road. and 
have not seen anything or heard anything of the case till I eaw 
itin the paper ns set down for hearing to day. 

To Mre Walker :—I have a grudge aguinst you in some way, which 
I can explain. 

Tv His Honour:—Whien she left my house she pulled all the 
paper down—but this has nothing to do with the case. Miss 
Gargan was looking ut some part of your dress, but as I don’t take 
any interest in ladies’ clothing I did not notice which part. 

To the Jury:—I did not notice whether it was a cloak or jacket 
Mrs Walker wore. 

Miss Gargan:—Was I intoxicated at the time ? 

Witness:—Certuinly not. 

This closed the evidence on both sides. 

His Honour then addressed the jury, who forthwith retired an‘ 
soon returned to give @ verdict for the plaintiff in the eum of $30. 

His Honour ordered that defendsnt pay into the Court this sum, 
if the cloak was not itself returned, within 10 days. 





IN THE JOTO SAIBANSHO. 
Tokio, April 16th, 1877. 
Escompe & Co.— Plaintiff and Respondent. 
v. 
Mayepa Kenxicnui.— Defendant and Appellant. 


Mr Cope appeared for Messrs. Escombe & Co. and defendant and 
uppellant was represented by Japanese Counsel. 

Lhis was an appeal against an order of the T6kid Saibansho 
made 28th December last for payment of yen 14.9U, certain ex- 
penses incurred by Mr Escombe. 

Mr Cope stated:—Lhe original claim is for $1,000 due on account 
of certain machinery bought by defendant from the plaintiff, and pro- 
ceedings were commenced in October 1876. The case was set down 
for hearing on the 18th December, 1876, ut 10a.m. andthe plaintiff 
attended with his witnesses. The defendant however did not appear, 
but at 11.30 on that day his Counsel sent word to the ‘ldkiéd 
Suibansho that he was prevented by other business from attend- 
ing to the case xt issue for the present, and requested that it 
might be adjourned to some future date. The Judge (Mr Ya- 
wiamoto) informed Mr Escombe that le must comply with this 
request, us by Japancse law, judgment could not be given by 
default, but that Muayeda Kenkitchi would be punished.for con- 
tempt of Court, and after some corresponder:ce on the matter, the 
Court made an order that Mayeda Keukitchi ehould pay the 
amount expended by Mr Escumbe for attending that day at 
Court. This amount was eventually peid on the 16th March, and 
on the 19th March Mayeda Kenkitchi filed his petition of appeal. 

Mr Cope called the attention at the Court to the fact that the 
original cuse hud been in Court since October last—nearly six 
wonthe—and that he was unable to obtain a hearing, not- 
withstanding that he had made numerous applications to t hat 
effect. He thought therefore that it was a very arbitrary proceeding 
on the part of the Court to allow this appeal to be put forward, 
in fact to hurry it on and totally neglect the original case. He asked 
therefore that the Court would dismiss this appeal aud order the 
Jower Court tv set down the case of Escomb x. Mayeda Kenhkichi 
for immediate hearing. This request was refused by the President 
of the Cuourt, who etated further that he could not control 
the proceedings of the lower Court in any way except in hearing 
uppenl cusea, 

The Counsel fur Muayeda Kenkichi then addressed the Court but 
his remarks were not translated. 

Adjourned till 1.30 pm. 

A prolonged discussion then took pluce as to why other expenses 
thould be allowed.to Mr Escombe, the attorney stating that business 
iu the appeal Court liad prevented him from ee | the Tokio Sui- 
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bansho on 18th December 1876, and that hehad not been able to inform 
plaintiff to this effect, and that he did not think it any matter of 
consequence now for Mr Escombe and his witness to have been 
brought to Tokid for afew hours and therefore no expense should 
have been allowed. Further that he had never before seen a list of 
expenses claimed and must therefore ask for au adjournment till 


afterthe 19th instant in orderto examine same and file a note of his 
objection. 

Mr Cope protested against this: having already been called from 
time to time to Tdkid on this question, but the President of the 
Court overruled the objection, at the request of the appellant, and 
ordered the case to be jadjourned until next month, and that the 
appellant should file his objections to the claim, which will be 
forwarded to respondent through IH. B. M.’s Consul. 


Se ES 


STAGE-STRUCK LADIES. 
(The World.) 


Most country-house visitors will be able from experience to 
form some idea of the discomfort and misery involved in thé 
preparation for private theatricals, To arrive on the scene of 
action and to hear that an entertainment of this kind is impend- 
ing is to know that one is condemned for a period to all the 
horrors of domestic disorganisation, unseasonable noises, irregular 
hours, and whatever else can make life a burden. If one’s host 
is the proprietor of a palace, these evils are minimised. The 
amateur stage rises, indeed has risen already, with as little of 
disturbance as the temple of Solomon, and from the agonising 
contagion of bustle there is relief to be found in the multitude 
of rooms. Unfortunately there is no rural residence, however 
humble, which the dramatic mania does not haunt, making the 
whole place as uninhabitable as the presence of a pair of lovers 
renders a drawing-room. One apartment cannot be entered be- 
cause there is a’rehearsal; another is hermetically sealed because it 
is the receptacle of the properties and wardrobes ; a third is closed 
at special hours because the occupant thereof is engaged in the 
‘study’ of his part. Breakfast is abnormally early, luncheon 
late, and dinner at no time in particular. The hostess is in 
a flutter of excitement, the host is sulky, the guest is told 
to look after himself. Whén the: members of the amateur 
company assemble round the board, they are engrossed with tho 
characters allotted to them; their conversation is pointed with 
stage allusions and csoteric jokes; they reproduce the catch- 
words and phrases of the piece in which they are to appear, 
It is well if there are nothing more than these wearisome inep- 
titudcs. Private theatricals are the prolific source of every kind 
of private spite and quarrel, and rival amateur-actors love each 
other almost as well as rival theologians, A compliment paid 
to one strikes like a dagyer at the heart of the rest. The pre- 
vailing atmosphere is one of mutual and embittered hostility, 
and if the stranger is wise he will persistently hold his peace or 
confine his observations to the weather. 

Yet there can be no doubt that the ordeal which is distressing to 
the outside spectator is a pleasure and satisfaction to those whom it 
chiefly concerns. The strolling players of society—and theirname in 
the present day is legion—go from house to house, put themselves 
to intinite trouble, submit to many discomfitures, involve themselvcs 
needlessly in all sorts of feuds. The occupation, which must be 
intolerably monotonous, never scems to grow stale. There aretheo 
same familiar faces in the audience and among the ‘artists,’ and if 
excitement were impossible without novelty there would be no 
excitement. These persons are easily distinguishable wherever they 
may be met. Their talk never varies; their estimates of their 
fellow-creatures are taken from one immutable standpoint—that of 
capacity or incapacity for the performance of certain stage parts. 
If a strange name is mentioned, they recollect or imagine that 
it belongs to some one with whom they ‘played’ in the Lady of 
Lyons three years ago; or if a new arrival among their circle is 
rumoured, they wonder whether he or she will help the cast. In 
the course of time the dramatic distemper disappears, or the disease 
comes toafatal head. Fresh spheres of activity may open them- 
selves, or the energies may continue stubbornly to run in the 
same grooves. In the latter case the malady gradually yrows 
hopeless, and existence becomes one perpetual rehearsal for stavo 
appearances. ‘The amateur avtis/y wearics of the applause of ad- 
miring fricnds, and appeals to a wider and more discriminating 
public. As a step towards this there comes, first the perfor- 
mance at sume public building, specially hired for the occasion 3 
next that at some bijou theatre in a metropolitan suburb; then 
the periodic appearance for some end of charity on the regular 
metropolitau stage. Our non-professional actress now declines 
to be judged by reference to an amateur standard. She chial- 
lenges comparison with the paid urtistes of the day; she apes 
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their manners and graces; even affects their society, and com- 
plains that injustice is done to her own dramatic powers unless 
they are exercised in conjunction with professional players. It 
is rumoured that she has adopted the stage as her calling, when 
an announcement suddenly appears in one of the journals of 
‘society’ that the report is premature. 

There is nothing at all new in these phases of the gradual 
development of the stage-struck lady. The experience is one as 
old as Juvenal, and invites precisely the same treatment at the 
hands of the moralist and the satirist as it did then. But there is 
a side to the question on which Juvenal himself was silent. The 
amateur heroine cannot be divested of all social belongings and 
responsibilities, She has a husband, she has daughters. These 
are as fairly entitled to their opinion on the subject as the 
audiences whose favour she courts. She has a home, and the 
duties of home are as well defined as the peremptory calls of 
the stage. Her lord and master may nip her artistic 
aspirations in the bud, or he may be compelled to endure 
their expression and fulfilment. In the latter case he will be 
the most long-suffering of men. His troubles will be but in- 
adequately shadowed forth under the image of those which were 
the lot of Mr. Jellyby. Mrs. Jellyby was almost a model wife 
and mother in comparison with the amateur actress @ la moe. 
Mrs. Jellyby’s husband was never quite the dejected mortal 
that is to be witnessed in the person of the husband of the 
stage-struck lady. ‘The first indications of the malady which 
alarm him are the apparition of strange faces in his drawing- 
room, and the announcement that appointments at odd hours 
have to be kept. Both appointments and faces are connected 
with the theatrical mania of the wife of his bosom. At first these 
interruptions in the domestic routine are fitful and infrequent. 
Soon they become chronic. The unhappy man cannot call his 
house his own. His manner is subdued to a profound melancholy ; 
he gradually suffers himself to be bound to the chariot-wheels 
of his irrepressible wife, and the lord of creation trembles at the 
nod of the stage-struck lady. 

If the husband who passively endures all this is worthy of 
contemptuous compassion,. what pity can be too profound for 
the children? A feverish flightiness and a melodramatic affec- 
tation are as mischievous an example as could be imagined for 
young girls There are a few actresses in London who, when 
they are in private life, succeed in entirely laying aside stage 
habits andairs. This is not the case of any of our stage-struck 
ladies. Consciously or unconsciously, they attitudinise in season 
and out of season, arch their eyebrows, throw their heads on one 
side, intersperse their domestic dialogue with lines culled from their 
favourite parts. The amateur actress, who thoroughiy devotes 
herself to her hobby, reveals herself at once by a thousand tricks 
of manner and speech which are ridiculous in the eyes of the 
non-sympathising spectator, melancholy to her husband, and 
noxious, on a variety of accounts to her children. As years ad- 
vance, the manifestations of the histrionic fanaticism become more 
pitiable and more absurd. The husband is with his regiment in 
India; the daughters are rapidly ripening into womanhood ; the 
mother, affect though she may the airs of giggling sixteen, displays 
signs not merely of age, but of haggardness. The excitement of 


the mock-stage life has become a necessity of her existence. She 
compromises the position, and mars the prospects, not so much 
of herself as of her daughters. She turns her house into a species 
of exaggerated yreenroom. And all this time she is deliberately 
engaged in the attempt to surrender that which a woman should most 
value—respect. She struts and declaims and poses, and cannot 
erceive that the whole world is sneering at her in its sleeve. 
ociety, husband, children—she has sacrificed so far as 
without technical criminality she can, not, as she would 
herself say, to passion for art, but to an_ insatiable 
vanity, and a morbid carving for display. When the Roman 
plebs thronged the circus to witness the public appearance of 
atrician dames in pantomimes and combats with wild beasts, 
oes any one suppose that it was on account of the superior 
rowess which was then exhibited? When the stage-struck 
adies of modern England draw crowded houses, do they think 
that the attraction lies in their own artistic accomplishments, 
or in the opportunity which their presence affords to the ap- 
plauding crowd of a new social sensation? 


a pS NE DE a IE EE TS I 


The Dutch Academy of Arts and Sciences held a meeting at the 
Hawue last week in honour of Spinoza. Prince Alexander of the Nether- 
lands was present. ‘The president, General van Limburyg-Stirum, recall- 
ed the fact that Holland owes the honour of counting Spinoza amoung 
her children and the right of raisiny a statue to him, to the tolerance 
which at the time of the wirs of religion, the house of Orange proclaim- 
ed nae piace in the Netherlands. M. Ernest Renan defended at 
length the memory of the philesopher against the unjust attacks which 
have been levelled against him, and celebrated him as the man who in 
his:time had the highest idea of God and of Liberty, which was the first 
and the last word of his religious philosophy —Pad Mall Budget, 


Google 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
[Surrtiep to THE “ Cuina Matt.’] 
(By Southern Route.) 
Lonpon, 4th April, 1877. 


Prince Bismarck has sent in his resignation of the 


Imperial Chancellorship to the Emperor; the latter re- 


fuses to accept it, but has granted leave of absence. 
Lonnon, 7th April, 1877. 


The Powers have submitted their Protocol to the Porte ; 
the latler, however, expresses displeasare with it and will 
probably refose to disarm its present force. Meantime 
Montenegro persists in her demands, and a feeling of 
great uncertainty as to the result is prevalent. 


London, 11th April, 1877, 
Turkey has replied to Russia, distinetly refusing to ad- 
here to the Protocol of the Great Powers. 
The action on the part of ‘Turkey is considered at St. 
Petersburg as rendering war inevitable. 


Straits Times Extra. 


London, 27th March.—It is stated that the Goverment 
of Perak and Larut has been finally settled, and that a 
Blue Book is expected, given details. 

London, 28th March.—There is a hopeful feeling. The 
Cabinet has been summoned. Russia is apparently dis- 
posed to make concessions. 

London, 29th March.—The Cabinet continues to nego- 
tinte with Russia. Turkey continues to repudiate Foreign 
intervention. 

London, 19th March.—In the House of Lords to-night. 
Lord Derby, in replying to a question, said General 
Schouvaloff had to-day presented the reply from his 
Government, with reference to the amendments introdu- 
eed by England into the Russian protocol, Ruasia, in 
this reply, proposes to make further alterations and 
amend the protecol and these alterations are pow under 
the consideration of the cabinet. 

Sir Heury Elliot is not to return to Constantinople 
till he has taken further rest. Meanwhile a temporary 
subati ute will perform his duties. 

The Minister Plenipotentiary of the China Embassy, 
replying to a deputation of the Society for the suppression 
of the Opium Traffic, said China was anxious to abolish 
the opium trade, but that it was impossible to do so unless 
other countries besides England co-operated. 

Constantinople, 19th Mareh.—The Turkish Parliament 
opened to-day. ‘The speech from ‘the throne admits that 
the gradual decline of the Empire is owing to a disregard 
tu Justice and a want of respect to the laws. Heavy 
armaments, it is stated, have exhausted the treasury, and 
a reduction in the interest on Turkish Stock has injured 
the country’s credit. It is now proposed to offer to the 
creditors solid guarantees. The speech dwells on the re- 
forms promised, and trusts that the issue of the negotia- 
tions with Montenegro may be peaceful. 

Constantinople, 20th March.—Warlike preparations 
are being made at Irzeroum, Kars and Batoun by the 
Turks, who have also placed strong garrisons along the 
Russian frontier. Vengeful fighting is renewed in Bosnia. 

London, 20th March.—In the House of Commons this 
evening, Sir Staffurd Northcote said the Government had 
not yet had time to consider the alterations made by Rus- 
sia in the protocol as amended by England. 

The Daily Telegraph states that the engagement on 
the part of Russia to demobilize her forces is the absolute 
condition of England’s signature to the protocol. 

Lord Hamilton, replying to a question, said no fresh 
arrangement had been made with the Ameer of Affgha- 
nistan. 

The Times to-day announces an agitation among the 
Softas at Constantinople, 3,000 of whom are armed. 

Admiral Tuard sueceeds Admiral Macdonald as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the East India Station. 

Londou, 2st March.—The Queen received Geueral 
Ignatieff at Windsor Castle yesterday. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales will leave England on Saturday next 
for a cruise in the Mediterranean, A meeting took place 
at the Mansion Iouse yesterday, with the object of estab- 
lishing the Indian and Colonial Museum in London. The 
House of Coumous lave agreed to the motion for the 
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royal commission of enquiry into the working of the stock 
exchange. 

Constantinople, 20th March.—Special delegates sent 
by the Prince Nikita to arrange peace have been instruct- 
ed to waive demands on Montenegro for the cession of 
territory, except the plain of Nicksich is still asked for. 

Rome, 20th March.—In the consistory held at the 
Vatican to-day, the Pope delivered an allocution violent- 
ly attacking the Indian Government. (7) 

London, 19th March.—Stock markets are recovering 
and buoyant. Consols 963. Bar Silver 54. 

London, 2!st March.—It is generally reported that 
Russia refuses to make a positive engagement to demobi- 
lise, but that she promises to do so when the following 
conditions are fulfilled ; namely :— 

The signature of the protocol by the powers. 

The disarmament of Turkey, and the conclusion of 

between the Porte and Montenegro. 

London, 21st March.—In the House of Commons to- 
night, Lord Hamilton declined to make a statement of 
of the negotiations pending between Sir Lewis Pelley and 
the Ameer. 

London, 22nd March.—The Cabinet requires a dis- 
tinct pledge to demobilise, from Russia, before considering 
the Russian amendments to the protocol. 

Constantinople, 22nd March.—The Porte refuses to 
accede to the conditions proposed by Montenegro. 

London, 22nd March.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will introduce the Budget on the 12th April. 

London, 22nd March.—In the House of Lords, to-night, 
Lord Derby, replying to a question, said that the Cabi- 
net was still examining the text of the Russian protocol, 
and the conditions under which it would be signed at all. 

London, 22ud March.—General Ignatieff has gone to 
Vienna. 

Constantinople, 22nd March.—The Porte has prolonged 
the armistice with Montenegro till the 12th of April. 

London, 24th March.— Mr. Courtney has post poned his 
motion for a resolution to the effect that the injustice, 
corruption and cruelty of the Ottoman rule have releas- 
ed England from any obligation at any time contracted 
to maintain the independence and integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

A debate tovk place on the motion of Mr. Fawcett 
in favour of bringing pressure to bear on Turkey for the 
better government of her Christian subjects. The House 
approved of the adjournment of the debate. 





PRIZE PROBLEM. 


By F. HEALEy. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION oF W. UGiRIMSHAW’s PROBLEM OF APRIL 7TH. 
White. Black. 
1.—Kt. toQ. B.’ssy.dis.ch, 1—Q. takes Q. 
2.—B.to K. Kt’s8th,ch, 2—Kt, to R.’s sq. 
3.—Kt. to K. B.’s 6th, 
gud mates next move, 
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Correct answer received from W. H.S8., T6kid. 





SOLUTION oF Mons. L. DE BrLow’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK, 


White. Black. 
1.—R. to K. B.’s sq. 1.—R. takes Kt, 
2.—Q. to Q.’'s 4th. 2.—Q. takes Q. 


3.—Kt. to Q.’s 3rd, mates. 
*if 1.—K. to K.’s 4th, 
2.—Kt. to Kt.’s 4th. 


2.—Q. to Kt.’s 8th. 
3.— Kt: to Q.’s sq., mates. 


Correct answers received from W.H. 8S. and W. B. M., T6kid. 








PHILADELPHIA Exnipition.—One of the most important awards 
at this exhibition is undoubtedly the one to Messrs. J. and P, 
Coats, of Paisley. In the heart of the cotton-producing country of 
the world, this enterprising Scotch firm were the only manufacturers 
who received an award for superior strength and excellent quality 
of spool votton.— Morning Post. 











THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 


A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Datty Edition, $12 per annum. 

WEEKLY Edition. Per annum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
mouths, $7. 

ForTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
vid San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; 
Three months, $4. , 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 


LONDON ..65:600%%0% G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 
a F. Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 
Street. 
“ Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
NEw YORK ...... A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San Francisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street 
HONGKONG ...... Lane, Crawford & Co. 
SHANGIIAI........ Kelly & Co. 
Hioco & Ozaka... F. Walsh & Co. 
NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Co. 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these papers. 





BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. ‘ 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 


ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 





d. w. & m. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, | 
LONDON. 








ESTABLISHED 1710. 





| age deaiea digi: effected upon almost all descriptions of 
Property at the current rates of premium. 


Total Sum insured in 1875, £247,278,909.. 
Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 
promptitude and liberality. 


WILKIN & ROBISON, 
Agents, 
| Yokohama and Kobe. 
Yokohama, January 25, 1877, tf, 
Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


” IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—A moderate business has been done since our last, but at the close there 
seems to be less animation and the market is quiet. Yarns:—During the past fortnight a fair business has been 
done in 16/24; now the demand seems, to some extent, to be satisfied and dealers are working off their purchases 
and contracts; prices are firm. More attention seems to be given to 28/32, which show a slight improvement, while 
38/42 continue neglected. Shirtings are in moderate demand, and quotations are showing an upward tendency. 
For 7. Cloths, there is some request, whereas Velvets and other articles are dull and unenquired for. 


Grey Shirtings :— 
7 


Ihe. 384 yde. 89 in. per poe.... $1.47hl0 $1.824| White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibs. 384 sda. 34 in. » eo 1.65 to 2.26 60 to 64 reed 40 yde. 86 in. = per pee. we eee 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbs.4to 8b Ihe. 884 ,, 30 in. » eo 166 to 2.874) Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30 in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib... 0.674to 0.85 
9 Ibs. 884 ,, «044 in. 3 .. 206 to 2574) Black Velvets che. eee’ aes’ eee aes cave. ose 7.25 to 8956 
YT. Cloth 7ibe. 24 = ,, 82in. “ 160 to 170 English Drille 16 the. 40 yde,80in. ... 1... 3.65 to 2.85 
- 6lbs. 24 ,, 382in. i 1.10 to 1.25 | Tafnchelass 12 ycde, $8 in... 12. 2. 1.70 to 2.16 
Yarns.— 
No 16 tu 24 eee eee eee eee eee per picul...$28.75 to 82 50 No. 88 to 42 eee eee oe ee per picul...$84.00 to 39.00 


No. 28 to 82 ... cc cc ace eee per picul...§80.50 to 3425 | Reverse'l'wiet ... ... 16-24 ... 4, 


Woollens.—Onr market is very quiet and business has been on a rather small scale since our last, with 
nominally the same prices as then quoted. Afowsselines de Laine are weaker, and the demand for Blanéfets has 
somewhat receded. 

Plain Orleans... ... .. 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 550 to 7.00 | Figured Mousaclinesde Inine ...80 yda. 80in... 0.25 to 0.80 


Figured Orlenns ... ... 29—80 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.25 | Multicolored ” 80 yds. 80 in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Shimngoro’ ... ase oe 80 yde. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool pla or funey .. 48 in. tu 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ... .. —80 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.31, Presidents eee eee) oe  O4 IN. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yds. 32in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilota so... w. wee) oe 4 in. to 56 in... 0.46 to 0.55 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—68 yde. 31 in. ...1650 to 17.60 Union vee eee eee) SS in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan... ... 22—30 yds, 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 Binukets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 Ibs....perIb ... 0.40 to 0.47 


Plain Mousselines de laine —80 yds. 80 in. ... 0.174to 0.19 
Sugar.— Owing to considerable receipts of Formosa sugar its v»lue has somewhat fallen, and buyers are 
inclined to hold off, waiting further arrivals. Stocks in Formosa are, however, now very much redaced and rates 
high owing to a good demand for China and Europe, so holders in this market are consequently firm. Rates for 
China sugar are rather higher. 


Su ar: —Tuhao in bag = nas ee per picul me $4.30 ] China No. 4 Kook-ful eee eee eos POr icv... ; 
. ” in basket ... 2... ose ” eos $4 10 ” No. 5 Kong-fun er ane te 
Taiwanfooin bag... ... o. ”» bee $4.15 » No. K-pok wow. oa 1» ~—s ee $8.20 to $5.60 
do. in basket... ... ... ss pee $4.00  Swatow Brown wees. Cosel. seas - eo $3.60 
China No 1 Ping-fah... ‘ ane $8.00 | Daitong Mass Rate, “Bay” “dpe. ER. et 99 tee $3.75 
» No.2 Ching-pak ... ” .. $7.80 to $7.80 | Jupan Rice daa See Ree” we se » eae $1.95 to $2.08 
» No.8 Ke-pnk ... .. ‘ ... $6 60 to$6.90 , Kerosene Oil ... wo. occas $4.40 


Kerosene Oil—The market continues quiet at $4.40, the stock being estimated at under 30,000 cases. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—Under the influence of the several canses enumerated in our last, this market has remained in 
astate of great depression, The political and commercial advices received since the 12th instant have brought 
transactions to an almost complete standstill; further concessions offered by holders have failed to induce business 
in Oshia Silks, which form the bulk of the stock. Some Sinchu Hanks have been bought on a basis of $600 for 
medium grades; but settlements being on the whole only 25 or 30 bales, prices are for the present entirely nominal. 

The shipments of the fortnight are 72 bales, making the total export since lst July 20,284 bales, against 
12,477 last year for the corresponding period. 

The stock is estimated at about 1,400 bales. 


Tea.—Our Tea season may now be considered closed, arrivals and settlements being quite nominal. 
Owing to the interruption of the native lines of steamers, caused by troubles in the southern part of the Empire 
early arrivals of New Crop Teas will be much restricted, and probably no large amount of new leaf will go forward 
before the first steamer in June. 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—In the early part of fortnight rates kept very steady, but have since advanced and close firm 
at quotations. 


Rater close as follows :— } On SHANGHAI—Rank Bight .........cccccseeseceece T4 
STrRRiIng —HKank 6 months’ sight... .cceccssceese 48 Lid. ‘ Private 10 daye sight..........0006 742 
m Bank Bills on demand.......... ... 48. O#d. On New York—Bank Bills on demund......... 98 
ce Private 6 monthe’ sight..... ...... 4 gd, 30 days sight Private.............. .- 100 
On Parie—Bank Sight ............ccccssesscseese 5.10 Ow San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand...... 984 
i‘ Bank 6 months’ sight............. 5.20 ‘a 80 days sight Private......... 100} 
” Private 6 me. ight... .cemessssesces 6.30 Kinentzg RCE U SI RUE LT CUTER LEVIN rrrereeri rrr ety ee Tey yy 414 
On Honexone—Bank sight......cccccccseow.. ove 14 % dis. JOUER cosuscesccricuanasnnacenavacevetavsinlevaives 404 
” Private 10 aye’ Bightrorseeses sarece at n 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 





















































D. 
Dare.| Surp’s Nawe. | Capraty. Friae & Ria, WHERE FROM. ure CaRrao. ConsIGNEES. 
ont. 
Apr. 14) Haze | Wilkinson American ship New York Nov. 25) General Teaacs Bros. 
» 14) Jaoobine ! Holmanu German bq. Takao Apr. 1) Sugar Nethd. Trading Co. 
» 16) Catarina | Fischer. Danish bq Tukao Apr. 2| Sugar Chinese 
» 17) Leonore Orichton British brig Takao Apr. 8) Sugar Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» =17| La Clocheterie Oupt. Reynier | Fron. corvette Kobe Apr. 15 —— 
» 18 Bombay Smith British str. 25 | Hongkong — Mails, &c, | P, & O. Co. 
» 18) Otto Adamsen German brig Takao —_ Sugar Jardine, Matheson & Co; 
" W’ dering Minstrel | Sievewright British barque Takao April 6] Sugar Chinese 
» Syrings Partridge Brit, 8-m. schr. Tukao — Sugar Grosser & Co, 
» 21! City of Totio Maury Americin str. Hongkong Apr, 15} Mails, &, | P, M, 8.8, Co, 
ss 2 Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str, Shanghai & ports|Apr. 15] Mails, &o. | M. B, Co, 
DHPARTVURES. 
‘ e 
Darts. Surp’s Naw, CAPTAIN, Fraa@ & Ria, : pee DESTINATION. CaRrao. DESPATCHED BY 
eee enh 
April 15) Viking Custle British str, 2558 | Kobe General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 16) Saikio Maru Vroom Japanese str, | 2145 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &co. | M. B. Co. 
» 17) Talisman Capt. 8t. Hiliare| Fren. corvette | 1400 |. Kobe -— -—— 
» 18) Mensaleh Pasquini French str. 1502 | Hongkong Mails, &o. | M, M. Co. 
» 18] Hart Hon. H.N. Hood] British g-vessel| 584 | Hongkong -— —_— 
Vessels in Marbour. 
Name. CapraIn. | Fiaa anp Ria. | 'l'ons. From. ARRIVED. CoNSIGNEES. DgstinaTion, 
STEAMERS. 
Bom bay Smi h British steamer | 1825 | Hongkong April 18 | P. & O. Co. Hongkong 
City of Tokio Maury British str. 5050 | Hongkong April 21} P. M.S. 38. Co, San Francisco 
Maspilia Harvey British stesmer | 1083 | Hongkong seveee P. & O. Co. 
Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese steamer! 1914 | Shanghai & ports | April 21] M. B. Co. Shanghai 
Sea Gull Symons British tugboat 87 | Nagasaki coccee Lane, Crawford & Oo 
Tibre De Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong Apr. 12 | M.M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. | ‘ 
Alerta Talbot British schooner | 250 | Amoy April 18 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Caroline Miller Danish schooner| 55 | Kurile Islands coeeee Claussen 
i Fischer Danish barque 300 | Takao April 16 | Chinese 
Haze Wilkinson | American ship 826 | New York April 14 | Isaacs Bros. 
Jacobine Holmann German burque | 417 | Takao April 14 | Nethd. Trading Co, 
Laurel Johnson British barque 638 | Cardiff Mar. 28 | E. Abbott 
Leonore Crichton British brig 250 | Takao April 17 | Jardine, Matheson &Co. 
Otto Adamsen German brig 231 | Takao April 18 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Punjaub Black British burque 882 | London Mar. $1 | L. Kniffler & Co. 
Syringa Partridge Brit.3-m. lie 242 | Takao April 20 | Grosser & Co. 
Tori Williams British schooner | 55 | Bonin Island, &c. | April 12 | Captain 
W’'dering Minstrel | Sievewright | British barque 861 | Takuo April 20 | Chinese 
- PASSENGERS. Mr. and Mrs. Metcalfe, Miss Metcalfe, Mr. and Mrs. Macmnkin: 


Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers, Mr. and Mrs. N. A. House, Mr. Denlon, 
Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru for Shanghai and ports :—His Ex-| Mrs. Bassett and Mre. M. B, Paul. 
cellency Okuma, Minister of Finance, Mr. Iwamura, Governor of 
Kagoshima-ken, Messrs. E. de Mortier, J. F. Kelly, H. Ludwig, CARGO. 

Jameson, J. H. Duus, Ng Choy, O. Meuser, H. Kniffler, and 50) Por gteam-ship Saikio Maru for Shanghai and porte— 
Japanese in the cabin. Trenatiee $1,700 
er Steam-ship Menzaleh, for Hongkong.—Baran Von Siebold, be nee o = a : 
Messrs. Karasaki Gorou, Fillippi, F. Ducros, R. Kirkwood and Per Steam-ship Menzaleh for Hongkong :— 


ue. Silk for England oe ii oes -. 38 bales 
Per Steam-ship Bombay from Hongkong:—Mr. J. F. Cruickshank, France .., ies ove aso oe 20 ,, 
M. Choy Chee, wife and child, Mr. Cheang and two wives, and 13 —_—- 
Chinese on deck. Total ... ee 58 bales 


Per Steam-ship City of Tokio from Hongkong: - Captain Barker, Treasure for Hongkong 
Captain Lenney, Messrs. M. 4. Rotechke, M. C. Murray, M. J. E. 
Cass in the cabin; and 18 Europeans, and 1,111 Chinese in the 


eee ese eee ry) $ 5,000 
»» . London Sua a eee «. 44,600 


steerage. Per Steam-ship Bombay, from Hongkong 
Per Steam-ship Nagoya Mars from Shanghai und ports :—For aga vi vk ae oe ie Pre packages 
Yokohama: Mr. and Mre. Dumareegq, Mr. and Mrs. Cobden, Messrs. ene sd eee oes ove oe By ” 
W. Coyle, J. Whyte, Ohbrich, Robertson, Wheeler, R.N., Goerke, J. Total aa : 
H. Tillson, Dr. McLeod, Tenant, Pereira, Morse, Rig, Oyama, Nara- 0 soe ... 4,208 packages 


bara, and 10 Japanese in the cabin ; and 3 European, 2 Chinese, nnd} Per Steam-ship Nagoya Mars from Shanghai and ports.— 
203 Japanese in the steerage. For America: Mr. and Mrs. Farnham, Treasure... see eee ies wis eve $116,000 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





W. & C “SCOTT & SON. 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL ard DIPLOMA OF HON- 
JUR awarded, CentenntraL Exuipition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workman- 
ship in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 

The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action, Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 


ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 

Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS at 
£8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0,0. Shooting guar- 
anteed. 


OUR PATENT 1OP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted, Sound plain finish 
£15/0/0. Well finished, good materials £21.0.0. Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 


Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards ofgunsatthe Centennial ‘ The crowning glory of 
the display was the case of W. & C. Scott & Son. This firm 
has sent more good guns to this country during the past 
few years than any other, and they especially commend 
themselves to American sportsmen from the fact that they 
furnish good guns, honestly made, and of high shooting 
powers at very moderate prices. ‘Their TRIPLEX 
ACTION combines, in the highest degree, strength with 
simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the favor of all who 
test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strongly 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 30 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—Slight, Medium or Full. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 


Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 


SNIDERS Military and Sporting, MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 


DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 
SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 
Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, ai 21, 
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LONDON OFFICE, 
10, Gt. Castle St., 
Recent Circus. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 


Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
SIUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOCKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 

- PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESR, 
PRESERVED BACON, 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 

PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUOR. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 
All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 


Leas FPOLIOW INS 


IS AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 
“T must also beg to say that your Pills are an_ excellent 
medicine for me, andI certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills, 





12ms. 





OM I am 78 years old. 
C “Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very eT. 





To the Proprietors of 8.” 
NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 13, 1877. 13ins, 





EST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
supplying the 
IGHEST AMOUNT OF NOURISHMENT 
in the 
OST DIGESTIBLE AND CONVENIENT 
FORM. 
AVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond:street, London, and all Chemists and 
Storekeepers throughout the World. 
July 8, 1876. 


lf. 26ins. 


—~’ 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PEN BSB. 





Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 
52ins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


——_ 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 
Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 


24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 52ins. 


a a 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, — 


and all other insects are destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


which is quite harmless to Domestic Animals. 


Sold in tins 1s. and 2s, 6d. each, by Tuomas Kxarina, St. é 
Churchyard, London, ani all anti, The 1s, tins Pe pte 
that the Powder is easily distributed from them, and will be found 
& great improvement on the old paper packets. In exterminating 
Beetles the success of this powder is extraordinary, and no one 
need be troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 


Somp ry Tins anp Borrrss, py ALi Drvaaists, 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreenble method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or 'HREAD WORMS, 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especiully adapted 


for Children. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


Mr. Katia. Medical Hall, Gildersome, Nov. 28th, 1876. 
Dear Sir,—I think it nothing but my duty to inform you of 
the immense sale I have for your Worm Tnblets, which [ may 
justly say is enormous, and in every case gives the greatest satis- 
faction. I have now instock two bottles containing the Round 
Worms brought me during the last few days by custumers, one 
Worm 40 yards long. I dare not be without the remedy. 





Yours respectfully, 
M. FE. WALKER, 
Sotp 1n Borries, By att CuEemists AND Drvcersts. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


REWARD AND CAUTION, —Whereas I am informed fraud- 
ulent imitations of this unsurpassed remedy huve been sold, I 
hereby request anyone knowing of the vendor of the same to com- 
municate with me, and on conviction of the offender a liberal 
Reward will be paid. 


Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 26ins. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And where there is no previous know- 
ledge of the business required, is a Le- 
mouade, Ginger Beer, and Soda Water 
Machine, as the public taste is so much 
on the increase for Aerated Drinks. 
The book of 90 pages of illustrations 
and information Eowaried free. 


BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Enarnerrs, 230, Forston Sr., 
Hoxton, Loypoxy, ENGLAND, 
December 2, 1876. 
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LEA & PERRINS'’ 


CELEBRATFD 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


DECLARED BY CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE 
THE ONLY Goonp SAUCS 
= (ie TY». 






beh} 


CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD. 

The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused certain dealers to apply the name of “ Worcestershire 
Sauce’ to their own inferior compounds, the Public is hereby ine 
formed that the only way to secure the genuine, is to 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
and to see that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, stopper 
and bottle. 

Some of the foreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 
Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper and labels of which the 
names of Lea and Perrins have been forged. L. and P. give notice 
that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorney 
to take instant proceedings against Manufacturers and Vendors of 
such, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed, 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 
WRAPPER, BOTTLE, AND STOPPER, 

Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 
and Blackwell, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 

Yokohama, March 7, 1874. 


ENGLISH GOODS 
se eeu hiaier avi 


D. NICHOLSON & COQ.,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1848. 
Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 
PATTERNS FREE. 


Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 


33ins. 


Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-nrms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 


Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “ Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 24 per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Meesrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 

er lb. ‘ 
Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes, 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., 
50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LON DON. 
March 4, 1876. 62 ins. 
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' ‘T. Morson @& Son, 


MEDALS AWARDED AT THE EXHIBITION OF LONDON, (851, PARIS, 
1855 & 1867, & JUROR (EXHIB. LONDON, 1862.) 


31, 33 & 124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


WORKS :— 


Hornsey Road, N., and Summerfield Works, Homerton, E, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PURE CHEMICALS AND ALL NEW MEDICINES. 


MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
-MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 


MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 


MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 


MORSON’S 
Pepsine Wine 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Wine 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Wine 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatic Emulsion 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatic Ic:mulsion 
MORSON’S 


Pancreatic Emulsion 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 


MORSONS’ PEPSINE PREPARATIONS. 


PEPSINE.—Among the results of the application of science to the 
practice of medicine, none appear to promise more important results 
than Pepsine, the digestive principle of the gastric juice, which ina 
purified state, and mixed with some inert vegetable powder, or dissolved 
In wine, or made into a lozenge forms a valuable medicine. It appears 
that the use of this important agent is greatly increasing as the know- 
ledge of its effects becomes more widely diffused. A few grains put 
into a wine-glass with some water forms at once an artificial stomach in 
which food may be digested, in this way the relative values of different 
samples of Pepsine may be determined. Ata lecture that was delivered 
a short time ago at the Society of Arts, by Dr. LETHERY, an experiment 
of this sort was made, in which large quantities of animal fibrine were 
digested in bottles, during the lecture, with Morson’s Pepsine.— 
Extract from the Morning Herald and Standard Newspapers. 

The rapid popularity Pepsine has acquired among the most emiment 
members of the medical profession throughout the civilised world, as 
almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, is due to the fact that it is the 
nearest possible production of the active principle of the gastric juice 
of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other inventions of a like 
nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious manu- 
factures that have been issued from time to time, but when it was 
know to be the product of of such cmiment chemists as Morsons’, of 
Southampton-row the concurrent testimony of almost every physician 
in France and England declared it to be the grandest and most perfect 
cure Had introduced for all diseases of the digestive organs.—Church 
Herald. 

It is not too much to say that the introduction of Pepsine into the 
list of modern therapeutic agents by Dr. CoRVIsART created a very 
veritable revolution in the pathology of dyspepsia, and diseases of the 
digestive organs. Whereas no complaint was so common as chronic 
indigestion, perhaps the most painful martyrdom to which any one 
ean be subjected, this should now be positively unknown, for as the 
disease is dune to a lack of gastric juice, a dose of Pepsine, which contains 
the active digestive principle of the digesting juice of the stomach, 
restores the equilibrium, aud effects acure. Fortunately, too, for its 

opularity, the preparations of Pepsine, for which we have to thank 

fesars. Monson & SON, are of the inost elegant character, enabling it 
to be administered with the most extreme accuracy, and also in very 
palatable forms.—Freeman’s, 

One is apt to look with so much suspicion on all proprietary medicines 
the secret ingredients of which are carefully concealed from the world 
that it wasarclief to find there was no secret about Pepsine. This 
comparably new and valuable agent is simply the active principle of the 

astric juice of the stomach, and as nature is above art or science it is 
iardly to be wondered at that it has effected the most wonderful cures 
of what were heretofore supposed to be chronic dyspepsia. The princi- 
ple underlying the administration of Pepsine, is just this. ‘“ Where 
the stomiatch is not strong enough, strengthen it.” It is, however, of 
the last necessity to see that it is properly made, the best guarantee for 
which is to be found in the presence of the labcls issued by Messrs 
Monson & Sox, of Southampton-Row, these eminent chemists having 
achieved a deserved reputation for the manufacture of Pepsine, which 
has completely overshadowed even the original French makers, — 
Weekly Register. 

When Convisart first announced his invention of Pepsine not a few 
of the faculty were inclined to denounce it as one more added to the 
already long list of empirical remedies. But by degrees it made its way, 
and win the preparations of this active principle of the gastric juice of 
Messrs Botvav.t, of Paris, made under the personal supervision of the 
inventor, were supplemented by the improvements introduced by our own 
eminent chemists, Messrs Monson & Sox, of Southampton-row, all our 
leading physicians, one after the other, gave in thcir adhesion to this 
purely and thoroughly scientific remedy, which seems to have proved a 
complete specific for the most wearmng and trying of “the ills that 
flesh is heir to" —chronic dyspepsia. Indeed, without arrogating to 
ourselves any very special medigal knowledge, we are able to understand 
why this grand therapeutic remedy, which coutains the active principle 
of the gastric Juice, should prove a perfect remedy for all diseases of 
the digestive organs which arise from a failure of the gastric juice.— 
Court Circular, 


MORSON’S 
Pancreatized 
Cod Liver Oil 
MORSON’S 
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MORSON’S . 
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MORSON’S 
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Wheat Phosphates 
MORSON’S 
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MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MOBSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 


MORSON’S 
Effervescing 
Citrate of Magnesia 
MORSON’S 
Effervescing 
Citrate of Magnesia 
MORSON’S 
Effervescing 
Citrate of Magnesia 
MORSON’S 
Artificial Essences 
MORSON’S 
Artificial Essences 
MORSON’S 
Artificial Essences 


Creosote 
Creosote 
Creosote 
Gelatine 
Gelatine 
Gelatine 
Chlorodyne 
Chlorodyne 
Chlorodyne 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them wntil countermanded, This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the 9 r which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effiuxion. 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 


will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
tho name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874, 


BIRTH. 


On the 22nd instant, at Takanawa, T6ki6, the wife of ALFRED 
MiLNEs, Esq., B.A. (Lond.), of a son. 


Notes of the d@teek. 


There is little news of interest from the South concerning 
the war. Everything appears to be at a stand still. It is now 
a common rumour that the Government is anxious to bring 
about a compromise and this report is borne out by various facts 
that have of late become known. {It is safe to assert, however, 
that no compromise will be entertained by Saigo and his army 
which bears the form of a pardon. To accept a pardon would 
be to acknowledge a defeat, which Satsuma is by no means likely 
to admit. If a compromise be effected we may feel sure 
that Saigo will get nearly all that he wants. Otherwise 
the fight must be carried out to the bitter end. The J/ai- 
nichi Shimbun states that a letter written by a paymaster in the 
Army at Kumamoto on the 15th instant to his friends at Yo- 
kohama, says that the killed and wounded in the garrison 
at Kumamoto were over six hundred. When relieved the 
garrison was in avery distressed state, being reduced to eating 
raw rice, barley and millet, as their fuel was entirely consumed. 
In one of the engagements Lieut.-General © © (Tani ?) 
was shot through the breast and, though not dead, is in a dan- 
gerous state. Goto Shojiro has returned to Tokio. Itagaki is 
at Tosa amusing himself by hunting. We may possibly one 
day hear of his having put up large game. 











In whatever light the action of Saigo may appear, the fact 
that he is a military leader of rare ability is acknowledged 
alike by friend and foe. His masterly retreat from before 
Kumamoto with an army, variously estimated at from twelve 
to eighteen thousand men, has compelled admiration from 


those opposed to him, and proved that he is indeed a foeman 
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It must be remembered that he had to 
keep up three fronts. One toward the garrison of Kuma- 
moto; one toward the southern army, and one towards 
the main army of over twenty thousand men. Unknown and 
unsuspected, he quietly drew off the whole of his forces. Not 
a dead body, not a wounded man, not a single arm or 
scrap of provision left behind, What is still more remarkable 
is that it took three days for the Imperialists to discover that 
their opponents had vanished, and when at last they advanced 
toward the castle, they found only the ashes of the Satsuma 
camp fires, and as the Chéya Shimbun most expressively puts 
it ‘‘the birds in peaceful possession of the trees.” Not only 
do we wonder at the skill displayed in the movement, but it 
is a singular proof of the perfect discipline of the men, and 
their devotion to their leader and his cause, that amongst 
his army, not one was found faithless enough to convey 
to the Imperialists the least hint of the intended retreat, 
From this movement arose the rumour that Saigo was 
dead, but the skill with which it was conducted is, we 
think, almost conclusive proof that he alone could have organ- 
ized it. The Duke of Wellington said that there were only 
three Generals in England who could take ten thousand men 
out of Hyde Park without getting them into confusion. Here 
we have an army of considerably more than that number 
placed in a difficult country, vanishing mysteriously in the 
face of a force of more than double its strength. Certainly 
Saigo is not dead. 








worthy of their steel. 





Some time since we spoke of a rumour that had reached us 
of dissensions in the Cabinet. We have every reason to believe 
that the disruption increases, and that a portion of the Admini- 
stration are bitterly opposed to continuing aconflict which, in 
their opinion,—andit isan opinion shared by most on lookers,— 
is not waged on behalf of the rights of the Nation at large, but 
which has been brought about, and is carried on, solely for the 
gratification of the personal enmities and interestsof two or three 
of the members of the Central Goverhment. We know that 
Generals Kuroda and Yamagata have sent in their resignations, 
and that the Emperor has accorded them permission to retire 
from their posts. Such withdrawal at so critical a time must 
excite the greatest surprise. It is said that there is mutiny in 
the camp of the Imperiualists, aud that the soldiers have refused 
to be driven any longer like sheep to the slaughter, but it ap- 
pears more probable that both Kuroda and Yamagata will no 
longer consent to fight for a cause that is not sustained by the 
unanimous opinion of the Administration. Were it otherwise ; 
were the cause that of the Emperor and the Nation, is it reason- 
able to suppose that a man like Kuroda would request to be 
relieved from his command, urging as an excuse that certain 
land matters in Yezo required his superintendence? As well 
might Sir Colin Campbell during the Indian mutiny have re- 
signed on the plea that he wanted to go home and look after 
his kitchen garden. It is rumoured that some of his colleagues 
have told Okubo that if he wants to continue the war he 
may go into the field and command the army in person, 
We see, however, a ray of hope that an attempt at some com- 
promise is meditated. Saigo Yorimichi, the acting Minister 
of War, and brother of Saigo Takamori has gone hastily to 
Kidto. At the present time neither side isin a position to 
dictate terms to the other, but an effort might surely be made 
to bring about a peaceable adjustment. No one could be more 
fit to be entrusted with the mission than Saigo Yorimichi. We 
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hope that this is the object of his going to Kidto. It is 
thought by some that he will be requested to take the place of 
Kuroda, but we trust that the nation may be spared the 
grievous spectacle of brothers—certainly two of the ablest and 
most deservedly honoured men in Japan—leading armies 
against each other, 





What has become of (yama the Ex-governor of Kagoshima ? 
Why is his trial not proceeded with, and why in justice to 
itself does not the Government give incontrovertible 
proof of his trenchery and disloyalty in arresting Nakahara 
and his choice band of colleaguesP Where by the bye are 
these garrulous gentlemen ? 


The hysteric and impotent rage displayed by the Tokio 
Times towards those who feel it their duty to expose the con- 
stant suggestio fals: and suppressio veri to which it has to 
resort to support its mercenary and parasitical existence, affords 
a lamentable proof of its utter prostitution of talent and 
principle. It isan entire believer in the unmanly expedient 
of soiling others in order to make itself look clean. Its attacks 
on ourselves we can well afford to pass over in contemptuous 
silence. As for its threats as to what it or its friends may do 
to us, we can say with Brutus that there is no terror in them :— 


For I am armed go strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not.” 


We at least never seek to 


“ Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our Jarge honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus.” 


But when in every expression of opinion, in the chronicling 
of the simplest event, it garbles statements and falsifies 
facts ina base endeavour to slander Englishmen and everything 
English, we feel it our duty to expose its trickery, and to point 
out to the Japanese, to whose interests it is avowedly devoted, 
that it is a journal which no Englishman and no American, but 
those who are swayed by the same venal and mischievous 
motives as itself, speaks of but in terms of derision and scorn. 
Let its Japanese readers beware of giving ear to its toadying 
bepraisements, its misleading blandishments, and deliberate 
falsifications. The warning is perhaps scarcely needed, as 
we credit the Japanese with too much good sense to believe 
that they cannot perfectly fathom the causes of its sickening 
flattery of themselves and the persistent malignity shown 
towards England. But it is as well to let them know that such 
@ journal and its supporters will certainly prove to be the worst 
friends and the most insidious enemies of the nation. Honesty 
of purpose and dignity of opinion seem unknown to it but by 
name. Actuated solely by motives of self interest, Judas-like 
it would sell its best friend for a few pieces of silver,—but there 
the comparison must cease, for unlike Judas it would never 
have the conscience tu return the bribe and go and hang itself. 

We are glad to see that the motives which have led to the 
present disturbance in Satsuma are rightly understood in 
England. In the last number received of the Pall Mall Budget 
some remarks on “ The Japanese Troubles” conclude as fol- 
lows. 


In any case the movement is not a rebellion. It is, as we are inform- 
ed, an armed protest against certain unpopular members of the Govern- 
ment, this being the only existing method of effective opposition. ‘The 
constitutional safety-valves which we possess are still wanting in Japan. 
Opposition, if serious, must be shown by fighting—not directed, indeed, 
against the Mikado, though against the Government forces, the object 
being to disturb and overthrow unpopular Ministers. 





An individual signing himself ‘‘Flaneur”’ and writing to the 
Gazette of April the 23rd, takes exception toa little essay 
of ours, in which borrowing as foundation a text or two from 
advertisements of Holloway and Cockle, we ventured to erect 
thereon a superstructure so airy, we had fancied, and so trans- 
parent, that no human being could possibly bo found unutter- 
ably stupid cnongh to suspect it of any greater density than 
that of—what it was and nothing more—a bubble. 

We find, however, that we were mistaken, and although we can- 
not say that we care to address ourselves particularly to persons 
of the mental capacity of “ Flaneur,” yet we solemnly assure 
him, that on any future occasion in which we may feel ourselves 


Google 


at liberty to indulge our fancy a little, we would—were 
we not afraid of offending the understanding of our other 
readers—premonish and advise him beforehand, at the head of 
every article, of the light in which we intend it to be regarded. 
Although, even in such cases, we might despair of making him 
comprehend our meaning,—as his capability of understanding 
even the simplest language may fairly be doubted, when judged 
by the total inability he manifests to understand what is a lit- 
tle obscure—yet mindful of that charity which is not above 
explaining a joke to a dull brother, and regardless of the 
anguish involved therein, we should then have the mental 
satisfaction of feeling that we, at best, have left no measures 
unattempted to prevent ‘“ Flaneur’s”’ doing, what, after all, 
may be a superfluous act on his part, namely writing himself 
down, & ninny. 





The Tokio Times has several times expressed itself “ totally 
at a loss to understand” certain remarks in our columns. We 
can quite believe its failing to comprehend any fair, straight- 
forward and unbiassed statement. We shall at all times be 
happy to provide the Jimes with information, but if must not 
expect us to find it in brains. 


According to the terms of the shooting licenses granted to 
foreigners, all pursuit of game ceased on the 15th instant, and 
with very few exceptions foreigners tacitly agreed, as might 
have been expected, to shoot no pheasants after the 28th 
February. It is rather too bad to find, that failing the issue 
by the Japanese authorities of any regulations enforcing a 
close season, the market has been stocked with pheasants up 
to date. Only a day or two ago a; gentleman visiting the 
market counted upwards of forty pheasants exposed for sale, 
and any one passing down Water Street at an early hour on 
one day of this week, might have observed a servant, belonging 
to the hotel at the end of the bund, carrying a large number 
of pheasants to the larder of that establishment. It is a great 
deal too bad that the native authorities should accept a fee for 
licenses to shoot, and do nothing whatever towards the proper 
preservation of game, but it is still worse that foreigners, by 
purchasing game so decidedly out of season, should encourage 
the Japanese in what we are rightly taught to look upon as 
wanton destruction. 

The ITdéchi Shimbun states that since yesterday the exami- 
nation of newspapers previous to publication has been done 
away with. The Tokio Times must rejoice exceedingly, as 
it will now be permitted to express itself more freely, and 
be no longer compelled to resort to the same tricks of con- 
cealment practised by the rest of its native contemporaries. 
We wonder that it has not, before this, appeared with 
blank spaces. It would have been for more dignified than 
trying to fill its columns with abusive twaddle, and nauseous 
flattery. But the leopard cannot change his spots. 





From the Hochi Shimbun we are enabled to glean some par- 
ticulars of the life of Kawaji Toshiyoshi, the Chief Inspector 
of Police, whose name has been brought into such undesirable 
notoriety through the confessions of Nakahara and his accom- 
plices as to the intended assassination of General Saigo. He is 
by birth a Satsuma man, and a member of a family of the lower 
class of samurai. He was formerly known by the name of 
Shénoshin. From his youngest days he showed signs of ability 
remarkable in a child. He was early taught Chinese literature 
and the art of fencing, that indispensable part of a samurai’s 
education, and made rapid progress, When the Lord of 
Satsuma came to Yedo he was much struck by the excel- 
lence of the foreign military system of drill, which was then 
being introduced into the country, and on his return sent a 
number of young men to the capital to be therein instructed. 
Kawaji was selected to look after them, and on his arrival in 
Yedo, first heard of the different civilisations that existed in 
countries beyond the seas, with which he sought to make 
himself acquainted by the study of European books. 

Just before the restoration of the Mikado he was advanced 
to the ranks of the higher samurai, and shortly after was 
placed in command of a body of troops composed entirely of 
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the lower samurai, all of whom were Satsuma men. He was 
in many engagements, of which the most notable took place at 
Niigata, Nagaoka and Aidzu. In the second year of Meiji he 
was appointed to the office of Superintendent of Arms in the 
Satsuma Han, and two years later was promoted to the office 
of Daisakan (Secretary of the Téki6é Fu). The following year 
he was made Chief Superintendent of Police, and in that 
capacity travelled throughout Europe, examining into the 
organisations of police in the various countries. On his return 
to Japan he adopted certain of the ideas learned abroad in 
the formation of the native police force, and continues to hold 
the position of Chief Superintendent, with an addition to his 
rank, made in March last, of Lieutenant General in the 
Army. 





The Héchi Shimbun states that Shinowara, one of Saigo’s 
principal Generals, is not dead, but at the head of his com- 
mand. A little time since his funeral, it was reported, 
took place at Kagoshima. ‘Truly this world seems terribly 


given to lying. 


The letter on the currency from our correspondent ‘ W.” 
which will be found in another column, brings out in still 
stronger relief the disadvantages under which the foreign com- 
merce of this country, and indeed of the East generally, ne- 
ceasarily labours from having no better monetary standard 
than the Mexican dollar. Nothing that he advances, however, 
tends in the least: to weaken the position to the establishment 
of which we are devoting so liberal an allowance of space 
in our leading columns, namely, that the question of mone- 
tary reform is one that primarily concerns the Japanese Go- 
vernment, with whom alone rests the power of effecting an 
amelioration of the present highly unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. Once the native currency is placed on a convertible 
basis the question will have entered into an entirely new 
phase. Until that is done no such palliative as calling in the 
yen to supplement the dollar, even if possible, would be either 
effectual or permanent. 





From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 


Monday, 23rd. 

The Gaiety Theatre was fairly well filled on Saturday night 
when Professor Vanek gave his first representation of the magi- 
cian’s art. Although there was nothing new in the tricks done, 
they were exceedingly well received on account of the extreme- 
ly clever neatness and finish which characterized all that the 
Professor did. Any future entertainments given by this renow- 
ed prestidigitateur deserve to be well attended, though we trust 
the Professor will then think fit to give as more of his magic 
art and less of the wonderful agioscope. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kumamoto at 6 a.m. on the 20th 
instant announces that the Imperial forces continue to advance. 
Mifune was taken by the police. The garrison troops have ad- 
vanced as faras Shimaboba but whether they have been victorious 
or notis yet unknown. The division under Oyama had taken pos- 
session of Hotokubo, Shinnanbu, and Shimonambu, and that under 
Miura had taken Otsukuji. No reports have been received from 
the other commands. The insurgents are vigorously defending 
themselves, as before. . 

A telegram which reached Tokié at 4.30 p.m. on the 21st instant 
reports that the Imperialists marched from Katashida at dawn 
of the 20th instant, and after overcoming the insurgents at 
several places entered Mifune at about noon. The Imperialists 
have encamped in favourable positions at Marumata, Jidaya, 
and Makumisaka. The insurgents were completely beaten on 
this occasion, many were killed and a large quantity of muni- 
tions of war was captured. 

The loss on the Imperial side was seven killed and_thirty- 
seven wounded. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram which left Osaka at 0.20 p.m. on the 22nd announces 
that on the 2]st instant the first and second divisions under Gene- 
rals Nodzu and Miyoshi attacked Koyama by night, and took pos- 
session of it. The rebels who held the position have fled to Yabe. 

The following was telegrahped from Kumamoto at 2.15 p.m. on 


the 22nd instant :— 
a: gle 


The Kumamoto garrison troops attacked the rebels at Take- 
noya. The fighting lasted throughout the night, and by morning 
the rebels were put to flight. 


Tuesday, 24th. 
This morning’s Afainichi Shimbun contains telegraphic news 
from Nagasaki, dated the 22nd instant, announcing continued 
successes on the part of the Imperialists, who, under the command 
of Yamada, Kawaji and Takashima, attacked the rebels in their 
new entrenchments near Mifune, Tidayama and Koyama. In all 
these engagements the rebels were worsted and put to flight. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 

A telegram was received at the Department of the Imperial House- 
hold on the 21st instant, to the effect that the Empress Dowager 
would leave Kidto for the capital about the middle of next month. 

Kuroda having marched his troops into Kumamoto has requested 
the Government to permit him to resign Lis post of adviser to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial forces, and to return to his 
duties in the Kaitakushi Department. This request was granted 
on the 22nd instant. 

Since the relief of Kumamoto, the Imperial forces have occupied 
the country from Higashi-waifu to Yashiro a distance of about 
twenty ri, where they are now entrenched against the rebels. 


From the Héchi Shimbun, 

Okubo, Kido, and It6 were hitherto staying at Osaka, but have 
now returned to Kidto. 

The poor in the neighbourhood of the seat of war, on those days 
when no fighting takes place, go ont and dig up cannon balls, 
which they sell to the rebels at about seven yen for one kuamme 
(about 8 lbs). 

Though Saigo is a rebel his abilities‘in warfare must be acknow- 
ledged. When, on the relief of the Kumamoto castle, he retreated 
he left no dead, wounded, arms or amunition on the field, but took 
everything away with him, 

From he Akébono Shimbun. 

A certain rebel named Katsurayemon in four days collected a force 
of three thousand men at Kagoshima and sent them to the seat of 
war. The wounded are all sent to Kagoshima and as soon as they 
get well they return in haste to the field. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The Sakai Shimbun states that the sons of Shimadzu Saburo 
went to Kidto for the purpose of explaining that the members of 
the house of Shimadzu had tried by all possible means to prevent 
the Satsuma samurai from taking up arms against the Imperial 
authority, but that notwithstanding all the intluence brought to 
bear their advice was not heeded. 

Two men-of-war, the ?iojo Kan and the Kasuga Kan, have been 
despatched to the coast of Satsuma. One of them will be station- 
ed at Sadowara, while the other will cruise in the neighbourhood 
of Sakura-shima. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Lieut General Tani, who was for about fifty days beseiged in 
Kumamoto, will, accompanied by General Yamagata, proceed to 
Kioto for the purpose of explaining his views as to the best way of 
prosecuting the war. 





SECOND NA‘TIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 21st April, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 








FrOmt CHG: SRCIHT 1055 i astcnasvau visas sYreses yeas 1,200,000 
On TANG oes ccd se ciadeasidsbscsectessetgsastensannensuaaesteeses 978,980 
Try ChrCOlAUIOR aiiccssicatcecscndecisissevscaveedeswievasesvess 221,020 
1,200,000 
Reserve: Pond. jii65::scnsvcsccssievscseesccaccsccdesacaseusinn 221,020 
In Foreign money :— 
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In Bank notes and Cheques....cc..cccececeseseeens — 
Deposited with Foreign Banks..............e0008 50,045 
165,020 
Do 1h: Mabive. GUITENCY iii cciecsesieiscdusiiaidensonenste 56,000 
221,020 
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Wednesday, 25th. 


As our contemporaries reported yesterday evening, the P. M. 
Company’s steamer City of Peking ran on shore at Rubicon Point 
yesterday morning while on her way down the bay, the accident 
being attributable to the dense fog which prevailed at the time. 
The Massilia, with cargo boats in tow, left for the stranded vessel 
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at 2 o'clock, and the U. S. S. Alert at 4p.m., having made all 
preparations for attempting to tow the steamer off shore if necessary. 
We aro glad, however, to say, that the fears that were freely 
expressed that the steamer had sustained serious damage, are en- 
tirely unfounded. After taking out about 800 tons of cargo, and 
lightening her water tanks of about 400 tons of water, she floated 
off about half-past three this morning, requiring no aid but t hat 
of her own screw. The Massilia was anchored about two cables’ 
length from the City of Peking, waiting to take a hawser on board for 
the purpose of towing the latter off, as requested by Captain Tan- 
ner, and the P. & O. tug was actually alongside the Peking ready 
to pass the hawser from one vessel to the other, when the engines 
of the Clty of Peking were turned astern, and coming off shore 
suddenly, she ran stern first right into the Maastlia, knocking 
down the deck houses on the port side before the paddle-box, 
breaking an iron support of the sponson, and smashing a lot of 
lamps, etc., inthe lamp-room. Mr. William MacDonald, Lloyd’s 
Surveyor, states that he has thoroughly examined the vessel and 
that he cannot detect the slightest sign of strain or damage of any 
kind. A diver will, however, be employed to examine her keel be- 
fore she resumes her voyage. She is now lying just off the entrance 
to Yokoska where she will reload her cargo, and will probably 
proceed on her way to Hongkong this afternoon. It is both by 
good fortune and good management that she went on shore where 
she did. When in the dense fog Captain Tanner sighted the shore, 
seeing that stranding was inevitable, he ran her on to the sandy 
beach at the small village of Isemachi, about half a mile this side 
of Kanonsaki. A couple of ship’s lengths either way would have 
put her on a dangerous reef of rocks, where she must have sus- 
tained most serious damage. We cannot but express our surprise, 
however, that she should have left harbour in such a thick fog, 
and be allowed proceed at arate of speed which took her from 
the light-ship to where the struck,—a distance of fourteen 
miles—in fifty-two minutes. Her actual speed at the moment of 
striking was about four and a half knots. s 

On hearing of the accident, M. Conil, the Agent of the M.M. Com- 
pany, immediately offered the services of the J'ibre to the P. M. 
S. Co.’s Agent, Mr. Foster, and Mr. MacRitchie, on behalf of the 
Light-house Department, was no less prompt in placing the Afeiji 
Maru at the disposal of the Company. The U. S. S. Ten- 
nessee, with Admiral Reynolds on board, proceeded to the scene of 
the disaster early this morning, but as, fortunately, her assistance 
was not required, she returned again to the anchorage about half- 
past six o’clock. 


The 38.38. 
Amoy. 

We would recommend to our readers the perusal of the first 
part of the Report of the China Merchants’ S. N. Co., which we 


publish to-day, as being a most remarkable production. The con- 
clusion of it will appear to-morrow. 


"iking left this morning for Shinagawa to load for 


The following advertisement, which we take from a San Fran- 
cisco paper, is worthy of the famous George Robins, and shows 
that what is usually a matter of fact announcement may partake 
largely of the romantic :— 


“A Rural HomME IN OAKLAND.—On Fifth Street, between Market 
nad Myrtle, three minutes’ walk from the Market Street Station. A 
comfortable house of five hard-finished rooms and a good cellar, with 
lot 25x 100 feet, comprising a garden of native and exotic plants, um- 
brageous trees, whereon the feathered songsters of the wood alight and 
carol forth their songs of praise to the giver of all good gifts. A peren- 
nial fountain sends a charming spray of liquid pearls, beautifying the 
scene into enchanting loveliness, and all this for the pitiful sum of 
¢1,800, one-third of which may remain on mortgage for two years. Title 
perfect. Apply to * * * Real Estate Agent, First Street, 
San Francisco.” 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Major General Saigo, now Acting Minister of War, intends to 


leave for Kidto to-day (the 24th) by the Massilia, 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Two hundred and six policemen enlisted from the acmurai of 
Takata, in Niigata ken, arrived at the capital on the 22nd instant, 
and again on the 23rd instant another force of one hundred and fifteen 
from Niigata, and thirty-five from Shidzuoka ken, arrived at 'TOki6. 
On the 26th instant about twenty-five more are expected from 
Niigata. 

Large numbers of wounded continue to arrive here from the 
South. The Swatv/a-nareu brought four hundred on the 18th and 
the Aunayawa-mare two hundred and fifty on the 19th, both lots 
being from Nagasaki. From these arrivals, however, nothing can 
be gathered as to recent casualties, as most of these sufferers are 
convalescents,—J/ivyo News. 
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Thursday, 26th. 


Professor Vanek gave a second representation of his mystic art 
last night at the Gaiety Theatre, which we were sorry to observe 
was not a0 well filled as the performance itself deserved. The de- 
capitation feat was the great event of the evening, and to many 
people present seemed painfully real. But why, O shade of 
Handel! should the artist who presides at the piano be 
allowed to perform the ‘‘Dead March in Saul” when this 
trick is being done? The varied resources of the Professor will 
no doubt enable him to give an entire change of programme at his 
next entertainment, but we hope to see the decapitation feat re- 
peated. 


Having completed her reloading, the City of Peking proceeded 
on her voyage to Hongkong at half-past four yesterday afternoon. 


The following was circulated yesterday by Wm. McDonald, Esq., 
Lloyds’ Surveyor at this port. 

Copy. 

Being informed that the P. M. S8.S. City of Peking was stranded 
on the mainland inside and half a mile from Ca onzaki in 
this gulf, I yesterday came on board and found her on the beach, 
bows on, having got on the shore during the fog. She was on hard 
sand and took the ground evenly fore and aft. I remained on 
board during the night, and after they had lightened her about 
1,200 tons in cargo and water, succeeded in getting her off at half- 

ast three this a.m. I sounded the compartments fore and aft 

alf an hour after she floated, and found she was making no water, 
and from the position in which she was on the ground, together 
with the water being perfectly smooth, 1 am of opinion she has 
received no gemaue to her hull and consider her to bea First Class 
Risk to prosecute her voyage. 

(Signed) Wm. McDONALD, 

Surveyor for Local Offices, and Govern- 

ment Surveyor for British Shipping. 
On board City of Peking, off Yokosuka, 

Yedo Bay, April 25th, 1877. 


According to the Mainichi Shimbun no less than 18,652 stand of 
arms supplied to the Imperial troops have been rendered useless 
through some cause or another since the commencement of the 
war. Of these, 12,500 stand have burst, principally on account of 
the raw recruits which form the bulk of the army using them, 
cramming two or more charges into their rifles during the 
excitiment of an engagement. The efficiency of the troops may 
be judged from this statement. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
The amount spent by the Okurasho upon the present Satsuma 
affair up to the middle of this month was 9,869,781 yen. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Some fifty samurai from Fukushima ken arrived at TOkid on the 
24th instant, ta be enrolled in the police force. Five hundred 
more recruits are expected to arrive from Akita and Miyé ken in a 
day or two. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The following Notification was issued at the Imperial headquar- 
ters at Yashiro, at the beginning of this month. 

‘Those who were compelled to join the rebels against their will, 
on satisfactory proof of the same in examination before the autho- 
rities, will be acquitted by the government.” 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The insurgents are now stationed about one or two ri from 
Kumamoto castle, and are holding consultation as to the best mode 
of attacking the Imperialists. 

The Imperialists in the neighbourhood of Yashiro and Udo num- 
ber about 7,000, while the insurgent force is only about 1,700. 

Asthe Kucho and Kocho of Kagoshima ken are members of the 
School Party, they are now individually enlisting many young 
men for the rebel army, pretending that they are thereby follow- 
ing out the orders of the Kencho. The recruits so obtained are at 
once sent to Hitoyoshi, in Higo. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A number of Osaka fencers, calling themselves the Gekken-tai, 
who were granted permission to go to the seat of war, and there fight 
for the Imperial cause, left their homes not many days ago to pro- 
ceed to Kobe, but before they had arrived at that port took 
too much sak¢ and behaved themselves very shamefully on the road. 
They were 1n consequence arrested, and instead of going to the 
war they were bound with ropes and consigned to prison. 

The Bureau of Police at Tdkid is about to send about five 
thousand suits of clothes to the South for the police force in the 
field. 
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Friday, 27th. 
Telegrams have been received which no longer leave any doubt 
of war having commenced between Turkey and Russia. 


We were in error in stating that the report on the City of Peking 
was circulated by Mr. Wm. McDonald, Lloyd's Surveyor, as will 


be seen by his letter which we publish elsewhere. The report 
was handed by him to the P. M. S. S. Co. as usual, and was cir- 
culated by the Company for the information of the public, though 
there was nothing on the circular to indicate by whom it was 
issued. 


We may, according to native accounts, look for the arrival of 
the first of the New Season’s Tea by steamcr from Shidzuoka 
about the 2nd proximo. 


Mr. Henry Thorburn, Acting Manager of the Chartered Bank 


at Hongkong, died suddenly from an attack of appoplexy on the 


19th instant. 


The O. 8. S. Co.’s steamer Deucalion was to leave Singapore for 
Hongkong on the 20th instant. The P. & O. steamer Zambesi left 
Singapore on the 17th instant, Mr. Pope Henessey, the new Gov- 
ernor of Hongkong, being a passenger. The steamer Gleneagles 
left Singapore for Hongkong on the 15th instant. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The rebel forces were on the 14th instant drawn yp in order for 
a retreat from Kumamoto, there being then 8,000 of them stationed 
at Uyeki, 3,000 at Kawajiri, and 2,000 round Kumamoto. Though 
battle was offered by the Imperialists the rebels did not seem in- 
clined to accept it, and it is thought they are maturing plans of 
their own. 

Saigo is said to be at Koyama and actively engaged in giving 
orders to his men posted in different positions in that neighbourhood. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
The number of wounded at the army hospital at Osaka is 2,810. 
More than 100,000 eggs are monthly consumed there. 


From the Chéga Shimbun. 

A fire broke out at Yotsuya, Tansumachi, T6kid, at 10 p.m. on 
the 24th instant which destroyed sixty-five houses. 

The Shario Maru of the Mitsu Bishi Company is to be despatch- 
ed for the south to-day with a cargo of arms, ammunition, and 
thirty horses. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Major General Kuroda has embarked on the Genkai Maru at 
Nagasaki, which left that port for Kobe at 3 p.m. on the 26th 
instant. 

Her Majesty the Empress Dowager will leave Kioto on the 7th 
of next month for the capital, travelling overland. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A fire broke out at Banchd, TOki0, at 11.40 p.m. on the 24th 
instant and destroyed twenty-five houses. 

A fire broke out at 2.10 a.m. on the 26th instant at Tachibana- 
chd in Riogoku, Tokid, and spread as far as Wakamatsu-chd, 
destroying in all two hundred houses. 

A telegram which left Kumamoto at 3.50 p.m. on the 25th 
instant announces that Admiral Kawamura and Lieut. Generals 
Oyama and Takashima, with a detachment of artillery and two 
battalions of infantry, are to embark for Kagoshima shortly. 


Saturday, 28th. 

From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

lt has been decided that H. M. the Mikado will return in a few 
days to the capital, travelling by sca. His Majesty will land at 
the Chinjifu (Naval Station) Hatoba, at Yokohama. The necessary 
preparation for H. M.’s arrival will commence to-day. 

A telegram which was despatched from Kidto at 10.05 a.m. on the 
27th instant announces that the insurgents who were posted at 
Yabe have retreated to Hitoyoshi and to Hiuga. Shimadzu Saburo 
has been summoned to Kidto, for reasons as yet unknown. 


From the Nicht Nichi Shimbun. 

The name of the son of Saigo who was reported to have been 
killed was Kikutar6é, and was born at the time that his father 
was banished to Oshima. He became a Government student under 
the Kaitakushi and was sent to Europe to complete his education, 
returning tu Japan some two or three years ago. 

It is reported that Saigo has established his headquarters at 
Takachiwo, in the province of Hiuga, 
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From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Mr. Nakamura Chutaré, the editor of the Ainji Hiéron, was 
summoned to the Suihansho yesterday to be examined about an 
article published in No. 42 of the issue of that paper, to the effect 
that the samurai of Owari were specially allowed by the Govern- 
ment to wear swords, The action against him has been instituted 
by the Governor of Aichi ken (Owari). 

The number of killed and wounded among the troops who were 
besieged in Kumamoto is over 450. This is accounted for by the 
frequent sorties they made. 

A new army hospital, covering 800 ¢sos, has been erected with- 
in the castle at Osaka, and there are now 3,200 wounded in it. 


From the //é6chi Shimbun. 

The Nisshin Aan is now at Kagoshima. The Jodat Maru and 
Takawo Maru are ordered to proceed to the same place. 

On the 25th instant five men-of-war, having on board four 
battalions of troops and seven hundred policemen, procecded from 
Nagasaki to Kagoshima. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YoKOHNAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
21st April, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C.......ssceeceres eeeeauenias $7,053.93 
Merchandise, &6...... sscccsecsesevecee cecseos weeeeQ 859.10 
Total......... sveeveees $l 913.03 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C.......sccccsesscscereeeeeee 0 19.28 
Merchandise, &c....... iivesddedddvssactes Wieeesses 80.00 





Total......sssscseseees HO,000.04 
Miles Open 18. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
15th April, 1877. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C........ssccssssseeseceeevee 0,188.11 
Merchandise, &c....... i oasweuenese ssasdatvsceiaesseap: WOaOs 


Total.......sececeeeeee@ 001.93 
Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C.........c0ceeee ere $8,738.63 
Merchandise, &C......ccccscsscsrscscsecssssssscsseeegy 427.91 


Total......... sesesee $9,166.54 





Kobe, OsaAKA AND OMIYADORI STATIONS. 


Statement of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 15th 
April, 1877. 


Passengers......++.005 eeica aaa Yen 7,839.635 
Luggage, Parcels, &c. ..........000. », 332.360 
GO008 20h xis dew noe: ccccvccesess 9h 673.362 

TOUR eis cbt acie ers .. Yen 8,845.357 
Corresponding period last year...... Yen 6,650.939 





Mr. Pope Hennessy was on Saturday presented with the freedom of 
the city of Cork by the mayor and corporation. In course of his reply 
Mr. Hennessy said :—I am enabled now for the first time since I have 
returned to this country to refer to what has passed in Baradoes, and 
to declare that in all my experience I was never in a community where 
there was such deliberate oppression of the masses as in the community 
of Barbadoes, and I did feel in the struggle in which I was engaved 
that it was my duty to expoes to the public opinion of England, and 
Scotland the real state of the case. I felt in that struggle and in the 
performance of that duty I would be supported by every man of right 
feelings at home, and especially that I would be supported by my 
fellow-citizens. It will be gratifying to vou, no doubt, to know that the 
exertions of your fellow-townsman in Barbadoes have been productive 
of good ee and that the expose that has been made of tlic state of 
things in that colony has led to a fixed determination, not on the part 
of her Majesty's Government alone, but of all the leading men there, 
and all the men of weight in the House of Commons, that the urgently 
needed reforms must be carried out in that distant colony —Ja/l Mall 
Gazette. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Company has contracted with Messrs, 
Caird and Co., of Greenock, for the construction of a steamer of 4,200 
tons register, with engines of 7UU-horse power nominal, to carry over 
200 passengers and a Jarge Cargo. 
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POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


N a recent article in one of the native papers a transla- 
tion of which we published last week under the head- 
ing “A Warning from Past Events ”—the writer urged 
upon the people the necessity of reforming the administra- 
tion, rectifyivg certain abuses in the selection of officials, 
and having the power established in the central Govern- 
ment under the monarchical form. This article is only 
one, and not by any means the most noticeable, of many 
that have lately appeared in the columns of the native 
press, pointing out the urgency of immediate reform, and 
is one of the most unmistakeable signs that the spirit 
of inquiry is awakening among the people. Their ery for 
a system of popular government, for some form of ad- 
ministration that, instead of the gratification of personal 
ambitions and individual enmities, shall tend to the pro- 
motion of the general weal, is becoming louder and more 
vehement, and it would be well for the rulers to give ear 
thereto. 

A native writer recently dared to say, “ It is evident- 
ly useless for us to think that anything can be accomplished 
by depending upon the Government. If we want to do 
away with the evils of centralization, it must be done by 
ourselves, alone.” Bold words these to pdblish at the 
present time, in the face of an angry Government, but 
words that—as far as we know—uphold the very 
motive which has induced Saigo to assume his present defiant 
position. He complains—and it cannot but be admitted 
that there is justice in his accusation,—that the present 
administration has been guilty of such acts of tyranny 
and faithlessness that the condition of the community 
required the opposition of power to power ; the restraining 
of one class of interests by the counteraction of other, and 
he asserts that by such considerations alone has he been 
moved to his present effort. His banner has been inscri- 
bed “New Government,” and thus amid the clamour for 
reform the question naturally arises as to what mode of 
Government is best suited for the welfare of the nation. 

A political moralist would, under the most favourable 
circumstances, find great difficulty in describing absolutely 
the form of Government preferable to all. others, which 
must depend upon the existing condition of a community. 
In Japan the task is rendered doubly difficult. 

Some five years ago an article in our columus concluded 
with these words. 

“The more we see of this country, the more we arc made 
to feel that we can apply no European guage to it. We 
may take our stand on ultimate irresolvable facts having 
our common nature for their basis, but when we begin to 
generalise aud predict we are generally wrong, and until 
we know much more than we now do about the people, 
their history, their customs, instincts, and ordinary modes 
of thought, we are perhaps wiser in concluding that their 
Government may safely do that which it dares to do, and 
that it is not endangering its own existence, still less 
the stability of the Empire, by enacting measures, the 
effect of which upon the minds of the people we are not 
in a position to estimate.” 

With regard to any actual or definite knowledge of the 
workings of the Japanese mind, we seem almost as far off 
to day as we were when these words were written. The 
actual motives that sway the Government and those who 
from time to time array themsclyes against it are impene- 
truble even by those who are in the best position for 
observing them. 
were discovered, but almost immediately it is lost again 
in a labyrinth of mystery and contradiction. But itcan no 
longer be maiutained that the Government may do with 
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safety whatever it dares todo. Itis plain from past and 
present events that it has dared too much, and that its own 
existence and the well being of the nation have been so far 
grievously imperilled by a number of arbitrary and ill 
considered measures, that a change of policy must be the 
unavoidable result. 

While to assert that a monarchical form of Government 
would be the best for Japan, or indeed to specify any form 
for adoption, is to assume a position that we do not feel at 
all warranted in taking up, it may not be out of place to 
express a few plain views on the general principles which 
should direct a people in their choice, which may not be 
devoid of interest to our Japanese readers. 

The form of Government then, like the administration of 
power should be conformable to the public wish. A nation 
is likely toprefer that form which accords best with what 
may be called its national genius, and thus a form that 
may not be actually the best in an abstract sense, or even 
desirable for other nations, may in reality be the best 
adapted to their peculiar wants. 


The nature of a Government is the chief factor in 
forming this national genius. A tyrannic, mysterious, 
and treacherous Government will reflect its viccs down- 
ward through the nation, and its subjects will become 
servile, cunning and, unpatriotic ; but as a famous writer 
has said, “ present to a people a constitution that shall 
put them into a simplo and _ intelligible method of direct- 
ing their own affairs, adjudging their contests among 
themselves and cherishing in their bosoms a manly sense 
of dignity, equality, and independence, and you need not 
doubt that prosperity and virtue will be the result.” 

The native writer, above referred to complains rightly 
of the officials of the administration being appointed 
through influence, and not according to tested merit. Toa 
Government which has taken up the reins of power in 
a country where discontent, arising from sweeping changes, 
has been and is so wide spread, the power to bestow offi- 
ces is indispensably necessary. ‘Those who possess patron- 
age and they who are enriched and elevated by its 
bestowal, oppose themselves to those who would introduce 
changes that would diminish their wealth or imperil their 
position, and support the administration which exercised 
that patronage on their behalf. Until rulers are influenced 
by purer motions, and the Government becomes more 
impersonal it is useless hope that the abuses of patronage 
will cease. 

Whatever be the from of Government, one quality above 
every other is desirable, and essential to practical excel- 
lence—that it should lend itself readily to peaceable change. 
It is the interests which so many have in keeping up the 
present state of things, which make them struggle so hard 
against any alteration, and it is this very struggle to keep 
the position of personal influence, regardless of the wishes 
of the country, which induces such necessary evils as the 
armed protests of Eto Shimpei, Mayebara and Saigo. Re- 
move such personal interests, take away the provocations 
that induce such calamities, and the desired improvement 
will be gradually and peacefully wrought out. Any legisla- 
tor who has really at heart the good of his country, 
and perceives that are necessary 
for its well-being, would willingly concur in any reasonable 
reform that the voice of the nation might call for. Nay ! 
he should go further, for seeing its urgency he should 


certain changes 


‘himself inaugurate the wish for the uccessary change. 
At times it has seemed as though a clue | 


Unfortunately, the present Government has preferred to 
attempt to strangle all efforts made to extenda knowledge 





Hof political truth, and it has been its interest to maintain 


things as they are, and tg silence as far ag possible the 
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public voice. Small wonder then if it make itself heard, 
not in the gentle but earnest tone of respectful representa- 
tion, bnt in thunder of connon, and the in cries of 
slaughtered thousands. 

The science of Government, like other sciences, requires 
a constant accession of light. The mind of the people is 
unfolding, slowly it is true, but the bud that sball blossom 
and yield abundant fruit is visible. ‘Those then who are 
earnestly seeking to accomodate present institutions to the 
new condition of things, and to bring about improvements 
which the growing requirements of the nation demands, 
should remember that any form of Government adopted 
should afford sufficient facility for further reform by peace- 
able and virtuous means. To regret improvement is ab- 
surd ; torender ourselves incapable of adopting it is absurd 
also. It is surely no unreasonable sacrifice of vanity to 
admit that those who succeed us may be bettcr judges of 
what is good for themselves than we can be for them. 
To sum up the general rule by which a form of govern- 
memt should be regulated “ Accommodate the form to the 
opinion of the community ; whatever that community may 
prefer. Adopt institutions such as will facilitate the 
peaceable admission of alteration as greater light and 
knowledge become diffused.” 


— ae 


THE CRISIS IN THE FRENCH SILK MANU- 
FACTURING TRADE. 


HE following is a translation of the Report forwarded 
atthe beginning of March last by the Lyons Cham- 

ber of Commerce to the Minister for Agriculture and 
Commerce. This important document throws much light 
on the crisis which so deeply affects the Japan silk trade. 


**The unusually strong excitement which has been got up in 
reference to the stoppage from which our working classes are now 
suffering, the polemics, the public subscriptions, to which it has 
given rise, make it incumbent upon us who are the nearest wit- 
nesses of this crisis, whose duty it is to study its causes and fathom 
its effects, to bring forward our own evidence in the present 
inquiry and submit to you our views on the subject. 

The origin of this crisis has, we believe, to be sought neither in 
the competition offered by Conventual establishments, as none of 
them since the year 1548 keeps one ue loom, nor iv the reduc- 
tion of salaries, since salaries as regulated in 1568 by a common 
accord between employers and workmen have been subjected to 
no change whatever. Nor is it to be imputed to the competition 
for work between country and town. The emigration of the 
weaving looms to the rural districts commenced nearly twenty five 
years ago, and gradually increased because town labor it too costly 
for most of the plain fabrics which now form the bulk of the 
Lyonese production. Let the manufacturing of those cheap articles 
in the country cease, it is not the city of Lyons that will inherit 
it, it is Switzerland and Germany. 

Out of 100,000 or 120,000 looms employed by the Lyons’ manu- 
facturing trade, 28,000 or 30,000 only are to be found within the 
precincts of the town. To demand that the conditions under 
which weaving is carried on in the rural districts be altered and 
and brought on a level with town rates is to demand a sheer im- 
possibility and shake to its foundations the most substantial part 
of our silk industry. 

The true cause of the present crisis lies in an excess of production 
which coincided with a decrease in consumption. 

For tho last tive years the Lyons manufacturers have been work- 
ing unremittingly. More fortunate than their competitors, they 
have steered clear of those commercial crises which alternately 
afflicted the United States, Germany and Austria, and they have 
the less hesitated in displaying their full power of action as large 
supplies of cheap raw material were lying close at hand. That 
raw material for which they hal sometimes to pay so dear 
was, during the last few years, offered to them at steadily declining 
rates. In fact, its value towards the end of 1875 fell as low as it 
did in the year 1848. 

But it is not, in the long run, without serious risks that an in- 
dustry thus forces its yAeesle Consumption was meanwhile 
moving in an entirely different direction. ‘Turning its back against 
silks it seemed disposed, for a time at loast, to grant its exclusive 
patronage to Woollens: and the disproportion between production 
and consumption gradually became so great that in the spring of 
1876 a crisis in the silk trade was almost unavoidable. 

A most unexpected fact then occured which, though it brought 
no change in that condition of things, created a powerful diversion. 
We mean the failure of the European silk crop. Doubted of at 
first, it soon became an acknowledged fact that the deficiency in 
the supply of cocoons was really a deop one, An unprecedented 
rise then took place with the violence and suddenness of an ex- 
plosion, In the space of three months prices advanced 80 to 100 
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per cent for silk, 30 to 40 per cent for silk goods. The trade, in all 
its degrees from the silk importer down to the retail dealer was drag- 
ged by the same whirlwind of speculation. As, however there was no 
material alteration in the general circumstances which have been 
described above, the illusion was short lived. After three or four 
months of fever heat manufacturers had to acknowledge that con- 
sumption had remained indifferent amid so much excitement ; 
rumours of war intensified their misgivings, and the winter season 
opened under the most unfavorable auspices. Considering 
the attitude of consumers, and the price of raw silk which, 
though it had receded since November stood nevertheless 
much higher than it was before the great rise, manufacturers took 
the only course which imperative circumstances left open before 
them. They slackened speed. They gradually reduced the 
number of their looms, firstin town where labor is more expensive, 
and then in the country. The crisis thus commenced almost 
unperceived, slowly increasing in October, November and Decem- 
ber till it reached its climax at the end of January. 

The cry of alarm which was then so untimely raised, the sub- 
scriptions which were opened with so much display, the excitement 
which followed aggravated the crisis by exposing it to the broad 
day-light and proclaiming it all over the world. (rreater caution, 
more discretion was required in such a delicate conjuncture 
and example ought to have been taken of other countries which, 
smarting under the same misfortune, have refrained from such ma- 
nifestations. Towards the end of January orders had been re- 
ceived from the English market and important transactions were 
in progress. This was a symptom which however light had been 
welcomed here as showing some improvement. It has altogether 
disappeared ; those orders have been withdrawn; all buyers of 
silk and silk goods wait in hope that increased misery in our 
manufacturing trade will bring them more profit. 

The stoppage, as far as we can ascertain, now affects nearly one 
half of the looms in town. Compcelled to reduce production, manu- 
facturers proceed of course with the greatest caution. They begin 
by the workshops which contain several looms go as not to deprive 
a whole family of its livelihood. ‘The same course is followed in the 
dyeing shops when hours first and then days of work are graduall 
reduced. The effects of the crisis are nevertheles highly painful. 
The returns of the saving Banks and ‘ Sociétés de secours mutuel ” 
do not as yet reveal any noticeable change in the situation of the 
working classes ; they bear witness to their orderly habits which 
persevere through the most severe ordeals. 

Our manufacturers, our working classes, Sir, are deeply moved 
by the feeling of a de ea of which they are the object. We 
hope that the zeal of public benevolence will not slacken and 
may even increase if, which God forbid! the crisis were to last 
much longer.” 


Since the above was written war has been declared by 
Russia against Turkey, a war the duration, extent and ulti- 
mate effects of which no one can foresee. Of the silk crops 
now in progress the result cannot be kuown before the 
end of July. Therefore on two of the facts which must 
have the greatest influence on the future course of prices 
it would be idle to make any comment at present. 

It appears that the immediate cause of the withdrawal 
of orders for silk goods which is mentioned in the above 
report was a speech made at the French tribune by one of 
the Deputies for Lyons. In so far as that speech and 
other manifestations checked an avowedly very slight 
improvement in the demand, we can understand 
the bitter complaint of which they are the object. 
But the same report most emphatically declares 
that the root of the evil is the abiding neglect 
in which silk is left by consumers, which is quite 
true. It seems therefore that the more glaring is 
the light thrown upon the misery of the silk trade, 
the more loudly it is proclaimed before the world, the 
sooner and the more efficiently will the ouly one simple, 
olvious remedy be applied to it. Every one knows when 
and why the wool mania originated in France. Now 
we have no doubt that, catching the new note with their 
usual quick understanding, French women will know how 
to reconcile fashion with charity and patriotism. In the 
papers just received we notice signs of an incipient crusade 
on behalf of silk. We notice at the same time that mauu- 
fucturers are warned not to defeat it by their own fault, 
and once for all to bring down that stupid practice of load- 


ing silk in the dye which has done so much to disgust 
consumers, and bring their industry into disrepute. Ags 
war breeds poverty, the present ix perhaps uot an oppor. 
tune time for the restoration of silk ; but fashion is not 
amenable to common laws, and we trust that once more 
patronised by her in France, silks will soon became 
fashionable every where else. 
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THE SPECIFIC INDUCTIVE CAPACITY 
OF GASES. 


By Joun Perry anp W. E. Ayrton. 
Professors in the Imperial College of Engineering, T6kid, Japan. 


Read at an Extraordinary Meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, April 18th, 1877. 


It was formerly supposed that because a gas offered 
less and less resistance to the passage of an electric spark 
as its density was diminished, therefore avery rare gas 
would offer an extremely small resistance. The invention 
of the Sprengel Pump enabled the fallacy of this con- 
clusion to be apparently proved, and it is now well known 
that no visible spark can be sent between two platinum 
points very near together in a perfect Sprengel vacuum 
even by means of a powerful Ruhmkorff coil. 

As regards the specific inductive capacity of gases, the 
only series of experiments with which we are acquainted 
is that of Faraday. TThe means in his power, however, 
of obtaining a perfect vacuum, and of measuring induction, 
were far inferior to those which now exist, and we must 
not conclude that the result obtained by him “the speci- 
fic inductive capacity of all gases at all pressures is 
constant” either expresses an exact physical law or forms 
any criterion of what is to be expected in a perfect 
Sprengel vacuum. ‘The theoretical conclusion, therefore, 
deduced in our paper on “ The Viscosity of Dielectrics,” 
that since a perfect Sprengel vacuum has the greatest 
known Resistance it may be found to have the smallest 
Specific Inductive Capacity it is very desirable to test 
carefully, although this conclusion, at first sight, appears 
to be in direct opposition to the results obtained by so 
cureful an experimental philosopher as Faraday. 

That no visible spark can be sent by a powerful 
Rubhmkorff coil between two platinum points very nesr 
together in a Sprengel vacuum might be due to the vacuous 
space offering zof an extremely great resistance but instead 
only a very small resistance ; for it is well known that no 
optical or heating effect is produced by an induction coil 
uuless there is a decided break in the continuity of the 
secondary circuit. To examine this a hermetically sealed 
Alvergniat’s tube was selected, in which the platinum 
points were about half a millimetre apart and between 
which no spark was producible by a Rulmkorff coil, which 
through ordinary air gave sparks 8 centimetres long. The 
outside of the glass was chemically cleaned and the in- 
sulation of the tube tested by means of an electrometer. 
The platinum wires terminating outside in little brass 
rings, the tube was suspended by one of these rings S 
(Figure 1) from the insulated electrode of a delicate 
quadrant electrometer. S' being to earth, and a charge 
being given to S, it was found that the insulation of the 
space P P' was very great; hence it is the extremely 
grent aud not the extremely small resistance of the 
vacuous space which prevents the production of a spark. 

To test if there was any induction between P and P* 
(this is always taken for granted, but we have thought it 
well to make an actual test) the tube S S' (Figure 1) was 
left suspended by S to the insulated electrode of the 
electrometer, the whole being completely surrounded by 
the metul case ABCDGH connected to earth, and 
with the other electrode of the electrometer. A stiff wire 
W from P' S’ projects through a hole in the case, with- 
out touching the case, so that by means of W any charge 
may be given to P’. ‘To prevent induction outside the 
tube between the brass caps $8, S’* there is a sheet of 
metal A B C D which acts as a screen dividing the metal 
case into two compartments, the hole It F, in this screen, 
being very little larger than the tube. Lhe platinum 
wire P, the cap S, and the electrode were, therefore, 
shielded from all induction except through the vacuum 
from the platinum wire P’. A leaden eunp L lL contained 
strong sulphuric acid to keep the space under cover quite 
dry so as to prevent surface conduction along the tube 
between the brass caps. On charging the wire W there 
was a motion of the spot of light which returned nearly 
to zero again on discharging the wire. ‘This showed that 
there was induetion through the mass of the glass or else 
through the vacuum. Ax, however, with this apparatus 
we could not determine how much was due to each of 
these causes we proceeded to make the apparatus shown 
in figure 2, Although devised for experiments on the 
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Sprengel vacuum, we have only up to the present time 
used it to measure the specific inductive capacities of 
gases at different pressures. ‘The apparatus about to be 
described has, during our investigation, undergone a 
variety of modifications ; we shall, however, describe it as 
it is now, and indicate some of the changes experience 
has taught us to make. A BCD, EF G H (Figure 2) 
isa brass box 224 x 194 x 6 centimetres, composed of 
brass plates 34 millimetres thick and strengthened with 
ribs. Eleven brass plates 18 centimetres square are fixed 
and kept at 3 millimetres apart, as shown in the figure, 
by means of ebonite racks, shown in section in I J, fitted 
into the two ends of the box. At the bottom of the box 
the plates rest on a strip of ebonite K L, which, as well as 
the racks, was chemically cleaned and paraffined before 
being fitted into the box. The plates 1, 3, 5, 7, 9,11 are 
all connected with each other aud with the brass box by 
soldered copper wires ; 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 are connected with 
each other and with a long platinum wire W W by solder- 
ed copper wires. These two series of plates form our 
condenser. The platinum wire passes through a glass 
tube 354 centimetres long, chemically cleaned and paraf- 
fined, and very carefully cemented into a brass tube which 
forms a part of the top of the brass box. At T: this glass 
tube is hermetically sealed and it is at this point only 
that the platinum wire touches the tube. MN is a metal 
cap containing cap cement, so as to render the joint be- 
tween the brass and the glass quite air tight. P Q is 
another metal cap containing cap cement, to prevent 
motion of the top of the platinwn wire breaking the 
hermetically sealed joint in the glass tube. RRRK is 
an iron tube soldered quite tight into the brass box, 
and open at its lower end for connection with the Sprengel 
or other air-pump. The special form given to this iron 
tube was to prevent any irregularity in the working of 
the Sprengel pump sending the mercury into the con- 
denser, an accident which occurred in the early part of 
the experiments, when the iron tube had a different 
shape, and which necessitated the taking to pieces of the 
brass box to remove the mercury. 

The three conditions to be fulfilled in the construction 
of this apparatus were :— 

1.—Thbe plates 2, 4, 6, 8,10 should be perfectly in- 
sulated from the plates 1, 3, 5, 7, 11 and from the box. 

2.—The condenser should be quite air tight. 

3.—The relative positions of the plates should not be 
in the least altered by any yielding of the box, ete., on 
exhausting the air. 

Simple as it might at first sight appear to be to satisfy 
these three conditions, it has nevertheless taken us several 
months to fulfil them all simultaneously. Sometimes 
(possibly from want of care on the part of the workmen) 
the final soldering up of the box spoilt the insulation of 
the ebonite inside, at other times the insulation would be. 
good, but a small air leakage would be produced by the 
sight distortion of the box produced on exhausting the 
air; various contrivances tried for leading out the plati- 
num wire by means of a tightly fitting ebonite collar 
quite failed ; after many trials, conditions (1) and (2) 
were satisfied when it was found that condition (3) was 
not, for in order to get a condenser with as large a 
capacity as possible it was the set of plates 1, 3, 5,7, 11 
that were originally the insulated set and connected 
with the platinum wire W W W, while 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 were 
connected with the brass box, the box itself thus forming 
a part of the condenser; but it was found that after many 
trials the sides of the box approached the plates 1 and 11 
a very little on exhaustion, thus increasing the capacity of 
the arrangement. However, by connecting 1 and 11 with 
the brass box as described above and making 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10 the insulated series, this difficulty was removed. 

Passing over one or two unfortunate fractures of the 
long glass tube, we ultimately succeeded in getting the 
arrangement quite satisfactory, at any rate for the best 
vacuums that could be obtained with a large continuous- 
acting Bianchi’s air-pump (and we have not gone beyond 
this at present). The insulation too is also so goud that 
there is no appreciable loss of charge in about one minute, 
when the difference of potentials between the coatings is 
two or three volts. 

The mode of accurately measuring the capacity of our 
condenser when filled with air or other gases at different, 
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pressures had next to be considered. The first method 
we employed was as follows :— 


A current from a battery of some 200 Daniell’s cells 
joined in series was sent constantly through « large re- 
sistance U V (Figure 3). One coating of our condenser 
was connected with one coating of a 4 Micro-Farad con- 
denser, made by Messrs. Warden (of paraffined mica it is 
believed), and with one point S of the resistance coils. 
Two wires U and V attached to tho two ends of the coil 
were used to charge the other coatings of these condensers 
respectively, The point of attachment of the wire S to 
the coil was moved until it was found that when the two 
condensers were discharged into one another after the 
removal of U and V there was no remanent charge. Then 
if X be the capacity of our condenser 
resistance of VS, 
X= x resistance of U 8 micro-farads, 

eLhe remanent charge was mensured by discharging 
the condensers through a ‘Thomson’s very delicate reflect- 
ing galvanometer, adjusted so that one volt through a 
resistance of 120 megohms gave 130 divisions on the scale 
at one metre distance. As it was found very difficult to 
adjust S so that there was absolutely no remanent charge, 
we adjusted it until the deflection on discharging was 
small, then keeping the ratio of V S to U S constaut, m say, 
we made 15 observation of the remanent charge, obtaining 
a mean reading of, say, a scale divisions. Now, with an- 
other ratio of VS to US, say n, we made 15 more obser- 
vations, obtaining a mean reading of, say, 5 scale divisions. 
Then since a snd 6 are small 


an+bm 
a+b 


X= 4x micro-farads, 

The disadvantage of this method was, that since the capa- 
city of our condenser with very small compared with one 
third of a micro-farad, the difference of potentials between 
V and S was very small even when 200 cells were employ- 
ed. To overcome this objection we adopted an improved, 
and somewhat novel, method of testing. The wire S was 
attached nearer the centre of the coil, the 4 micro-farad 
condenser charged with the wire V and insulated, the air- 
condenser was charged with the wire U insulated and dis- 
charged into the 4 micro-farad condenser, separated and 
again charged with the wire U and again discharged into 
the 4 micro-farad condenser (which of course had not again 
been charged with the wire V), the air condenser was a 
third time charged with the wire U and again discharged 
into the 4 micro-farad condenser, etc. By adjusting § pro- 
perly and by charging the air-condenser say ten times, and 
ten times discharging it into the 4 micro-furad condenser, 
the remanent discharge could be made nought. Or rather, 
having adjusted until the remanent charge after such 
an operation was very small, we were able, by taking the 
means of a number of observations to find what adjust- 
ment of S would have made the remanent charge exactly 
nought by a calculation similarly to that given above. 
This being done, it may easily be shown that the value of 
X may be found by eliminating nine unknown quantities 
from ten equations. A disadvantage of this metliod is 
that some very small portion of the charge of 4 micro-farad 
condenser may be lost on account of not perfect insulation, 
since some short time must elupse between the first and 
the tenth discharge of the air-condenser into it. A more 
serious and unexpected difficulty, however, was found to 
arise from an extremely slight absorption of charge that 
took place in the 4 micro-farad condenser, and after many 
experiments we were compelled to abandon this method 
also, as unlikely to furnish accurate measurements of the 
extremely small difference in the specific inductive capacity 
of gases, the existence of which Faraday had not been even 
able to detect. From the experiments, however, made in 
the manner above described, it appeared that a vacuum 
had a less specific inductive capacity than air, but the 
method was not sufficiently exact to determine the exact 
amount of this difference. 


It was, therefore, necessary to use for our standard con- 
denser an air condenser of which the capacity would 
remain quite constant. W (Figure 4) is a stiff brass plate 
3 millimetres thick 42°6 centimetres wide, and 42°6 centi- 
metres long, strengthened at the back with brass ribs ; this 
is supported on three clean O00 io” levelling 

e 


ets 


screws, pointed at the bottom, and resting on a very firm 
stone pillar Y, Z isa piece of hard wood, coated on its 
upper surface with tin foil and forming the earth coating 
of this standard condenser. The whole is covered in 
with a metallic box not shown in the drawing, and which 
is connected with Z._ By raising or lowering the levelling 
screws the capacity can be diminished or increased. The 
whole, therefore, forms an air condenser of adjustable 
capacity, but which may be expected to keep a perfectly 
constant capacity as long as the levelling screws are un- 
touched. ‘The wooden tin foil covered plate Z was used 
in preference to u stiff brass plate from motives of econo- 
my. Our measurements, however, became so exact that 
the yieldings of the tin foil, although very slight, could 
be detected: in future investigations, therefore, we intend 
to substitute a stiff brass plate. We shall call the con- 
denser just described the open air condenser, or simply 
“the open,” to destinguish it from the closed air tight 
condenser, shown in figure 2, previously described, and 
which we shall call “ the closed.” 


The method of comparing their capacities was as fol- 
lows:—The uninsulated coatings of the two condensers 
were connected with the outside of a very delicate 
quadrant electrometer, with one pair of quadrants, and 
with the earth. A battery of 87 Daniell’s cells arranged 
in series was employed to send a constant current through 
a resistance coil of 10,000 ohms, the two ends of which 
were connected with a reversing key, by means of which 
either of these ends could be connected with the earth or 
with the insulated coatiugs of either one of the condensers, 
The object of the reversing key was to enable us to 
charge the condensers successively with the whole battery, 
the one receiving a positive charge in its insulated coat- 
ing, and the other a negative charge. The condensers 
then being connected with one another their remanent 
charge was measured by measuring its potential with the 
electrometer. The use of keeping the battery constantly 
connected with the resistance coil was so that its electro- 
motive force could be measured in scale divisions, by 
observing the deflection corresponding with the one 
hundredth part. 


Full precautions were taken to ensure, first good insu- 
lation of all parts of the keys employed, secondly protec- 
tion from induction by our bodies, &c., on the leading 
wires, metals portions of the keys, &c. Between every pair 
of observations both condensers were always short cir- 
cuited for 30 seconds. ‘The interval between two succes- 
sive series of observations was about 3 minutes, but as the 
substances experimented on, dry air, vacuum, &c., were 
taker in turn, the interval between two sets of experiments 
on the same substance may have been considerable. The 
specific inductive capacity of dry air having always been 
regarded as unity, we took this as our standard substance. 
A set of experiments on dry air was, therefore, made imme- 
diately before and after a series of experiments on any 
other substance. 


In the following tables the deflections given are each the 
mean of ten observations, with the exception of the first 
number, which is the mean of eight observations. A posi- 
tive deflection means the closed has a greater capacity 
than the open, or 


Cc 
Ped 1, 


and a negative deflection 
c 


- <1. 

The ratio of C to O given in column 3 of the following 
table is calculated as follows :— 

Let d be the deflection of the electrometer correspond- 
ing with a difference of potentials equal to one hundredth 
of the electromotive force of the battery, let p be the mean 
deflectiou given in columu 2 for any one of the substances 
dry air, vacuum ete., then 


c 100 7 + p 


2 100d—p, - 


All the gases used in all the experiments were very 
carefully dried before introduction into the condenser. 
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Potential of Re- 


Cc 
Dielectrio, ste of li 7 Remarks. 
Observutiona, 
| re -19° 0-998] 
Vaouum......... 29:07 0-g970 | Pressure Varying | from 
Rie ass cccdoind -23°13 0:9977 : ses 
. . ressure varyin rom 
Vacuum......... -85'14 0°9965 154 to 76 pillencties: 
Niavad Secsscecses -22:00 0:9978 
VWaouuitineveas: 38°74 09962 resi i gh Sadan 


The change of pressure produced in the experiments 
with the vacuum was due to a slight leakage in the con- 
necting tubes, barometer gauge, ete. 

One one-hundredth of the battery gave a deflection of 
the electrometer needle equal to 202°1 scale divisions. 

To give an idea of the accuracy of the method we give 
as a specimen in the following table the ten observations 
in full of which-38.74 recorded above is the mean. 





Vacuum 
Zero. — — > 
Reading. Deflection, 
i rrrer $3°9 aaa -40°6 
741 okeeaee 28°38 a. ae -45°3 - 
T41 wvakes |: rere -55'] 
‘(5 See 39° = eeave -35°0 
(C2 Greer 41 aaa -33°1 
74). oo... 415 oa... -32°6 
746 oo... 455 a... -29°1 
75°B: wasane 34°55 ae -41°0 
160 fused rs ere -33°0 
TOC. awuses 34.0 uae -42°6 
Mean -38°74 
c 20210 — 38°74 
0 20210 + 38°7 
== 0:99617 


The probable error of one of these observations, as cal- 
culated by the method of least squares, is 5°19. The pro- 
bable error of the result (38°74) is 1°6, or about 4 per 
cent. Similarly the mean error of each set of ten observa- 
tions may be taken as about 4 per cent. Now as the 
battery did not alter appreciably during one day’s ex- 
periments we have merely got to consider how much the 
ratio of C to O will be affected by an error of 4 per cent. 
in the mean of one set of ten observations. Using 40°3 
instead of 38°74 we find 

< = 099602 
instead of 099617 obtained by using 38-74 showing a pro- 
bable error of only 0:00015 in the ratio. 


OBSERVATIONS CONTINUED. 
March 4th, 1877. 


The open condenser readjusted : 
Potential of Re- C 
: . manent charge, act! ; 
Dielectric. Mean of 10 f Remarks, 
Observations. 
AIP aicaatts ctades + 43°36 1:0043 
Vacuum ......... + 21°53 10021 Pressure about 20 milli- 
metres. 


One one-hundredth of the battery gave a deflection 201°0, 


March 5th, 1877. 
The open condenser slightly readjusted. 


DS | ee + 13°88 10013 p 

‘ - : ressure 29 millime- 
Vacuum ......... - 6:05 0°9994 tres, slowly increasing, 
BAP vsexvccoveeses -+20°70 1:0019 . 

- i : ressure varying from 
Vacuum ......... + 708 10006 24 to 95 millimetres, 
Carbonic di- 

oxide........- + 23:90 1:0022 Diluted witha little air. 
Carbonic = di- 

oxide.. ...... + 17°60 1:0016 Diluted with a little air, 
yt ee eee +11°52 10011 
IGP. cabeiceseeen + 25°79 10025 
Carbonic = di- 

oxide......... + 33°15 1:0032 Diluted with a little air, 
Carbonic di- 

OX Es cateeks +389-90 1:0038 Diluted witha little air. 
Bal si cisavcovcians + 39°00 10037 


Google 


As the exact amount of air in the carbonic dioxide of 
the previous experiments was unknown, we repeated the 
experiments with purer gas. 


ASE a Scec elses 4+19°18 10018 
Carbonic  di- 

oxide es cad + 27°01 1°0026 
Carbonic —_di- 

oxide.,......, +13°64 10013 
BGP ocids desedens + 4°35 10004 


March 7th, 1877. 


The open condenser readjusted. Slight leakage in india- 
rubber connecting tubes partially remedied. 

One one-hundredth of the electromotive force of the 
battery gave 209°75. 


Dry air ......... + 4°50 10005 
Hydrogen ...... + 9°41 10009 Diluted with air. 
Hydrogen ...... + 25°17 1:0024 Diluted with air. 
AGP acevtcteo estas + 22°98 1 -0022 
Coal gas......... + 22°86 1-0028 
Coal gas......... + 36°9 1°0035 
BP wei iidervis + 34:23 1°0032 


One hundredth of the electromotive force of the battery 
gave 206 and after some time 210. 


Ale ai tiscecsineens + 14°76 10014 
Pressu i 

Vacuum......... +1608 1-0015 5 rea pipet A Sng 
RAP i chesysendece + 40°67 10039 
Hydrogen ...... + 41°96 10040 Moderately pure. 
BAP so sisestaseveee + 52°04 10050 
Sulphuric di- 

oxide......... + 75°13 10072 
BAP ahi + 47°89 10046 


March 11th, 1877. 


One one-hundredth of the electromotive force of the bat- 
tery gave a deflection on the electrometer scale of 210°5. 


The open condenser slightly re-adjusted. 
Potential of Re- 


Dielectric. manent charge, 
Mean of 19 @ Remarks, 
Observations. 
PLY ce Xcsceiicrien -22°64 0°9978 
Hydrogen ...... -29°65 0°9972 Moderately pure. 
BIE less careiwasens -29'01 0:9973 
Vacuum......... -56°17 0°9947 Pressure abou t 5 milli- 
; metres, increasing. 
| ne re eee -53°93 0°9949 
Hydrogen ...... -46 20 0°9956 Moderately pure. 
7.9 | eee ee -39°99 0°9962 
Waited about ten minutes. 
Hydrogen ...... -46 82 0:9955 
BAO i Neccn erate -49°12 0° 9954 
Sulphuric di- 
oxide ......... +10°15 1:0009 
RIP cikessesecteces -37 83 0:9964 


One one-hundredth of the electromotive force of the 
battery gave a deflection on the electrometer scale of 205. 


By dividing the value of < for any one of the substan- 


ces by its corresponding value for dry air, we obtain the 
specific inductive capacily of the substance, that of air 
being called unity. As in all cases (with a few exceptions 
quite at the beginning) a set of experiments for dry air 
was made at about equal intervals of time before and after 
the set of experiments corresponding with any other sub- 
stance, the division we have employed in each case in ob- 
taining the following table was the arithmetic mean of the 


two values of < obtained with dry air. This eliminates 


the error that would otherwise be produced by the slow 
alteration that occurs during each set of experiments in 


c P 
the value of - for dry air. 


In the last column in the following table we have given 
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approximately the weight which in our opinion ought to 
to be given to each result. 





Carbonic Sulphuric | Weight of 


Vacuum. Diovide. Hydrogen, | Coal-gas, Divxide. Result, 
3 
4 
2 
0 
0 
= 
0 
1 000-4 2 
2 
2 
10024 2 
3 4 
0-9996 : 
10000 - 
1:0050 2 








The close agreement of the results for the vacuum and 
of those for hydrogen show that when the nature of the 
dielectric is nearly the same in all the trials the probable 
error is very small. Thus the probable error of the mean 
09998 for hydrogen is 0-00005 as calculated (by the 
method of least squares) from the four observations on 
which dependence can be placed, the first result for hy- 
drogen being useless, as we knew that the hydrogen was 
diluted with air. The probable error of each of the above 
four observations, as calculated from them alone, is 0°0001, 
and this is not very different from 0°00015 previously 
found for the probable error of ten single observations for 
a vacuum. It would seem, therefore, that the errors are 
not so much due to differences in the purity of the hy- 
drogen employed as to other unavecidable errors in the 
apparatus. 


Taking the proper means by using the weights given in 
the last column of the previous table, we find 


Specific 
Substance. Inductive Remarks. 
Capacity. 

RAD? Sick tasanregials cts 10000 = Taken as standard. 

Vacuum ..........000 09985 The vacuum was always less in 
specific inductive pey than 
air, even single observations 
showing a less capacity. 

Carbonic Dioxide... 1:0008 When air was allowed to mix with 
the carbonic dioxide the specitic 
inductive capacity more and 
more approached 1°0000. 

Hydrogen ............ 0:9998 

Coal Gas..........006 10004 

Sulphuric Dioxide... _1°0037 


Thus there seems to be a connection between conden- 
sability, diffusivity, viscosity, high index of refraction, and 
specific inductive capacity of a gas. 

The method of measuring the specific inductive capa- 
city which we have employed is susceptible of any amount 
of accuracy, depending on the battery power used. If we 
can succeed in the plan we have been endeavouring to 
arrange, of using an electrical machine with our delicate 
electrometer, we shall be able to measure the specific 
inductive capacity with still greater accuracy. For a 
vacuum, however, in consequence of the facility with 
which electricity of high potential escapes an electrical 
machine will probably give Jess accurate results than 
a battery. 


We have to express our thanks to one of our students, 
Mr. Kawaguchi, for assistance rendered by.him in the 
early portion of this investigation, and to another student, 
Mr. Nishikata, for aid given us towards the conclusion. 


Induction in a Sprengel vacuum which was the original 
object of our investigation, and for which our apparatus 
was specially designed, will form, we hope,the subject of 
a subsequent paper. 





Three steamers which arrived at Liverpool on March 5th from Ameri- 
ca brought altogether 4,485 quarteres of beef and 480 carcasses of sheep. 
This is the largest consigument that has hitherto reached this country 
pa one day, 
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ASIA'TIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

A ordinary meeting was held in the Society’s Library, Tokio. 
Dai Gakko, on the 25th instant, Sir Harry S. Parkes, the Pre- 
sident of the Society, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and ap- 
proved, the Secretary announced that at last council meeting 
the following gentlemen were duly elected members of the 
Society :—Dr. Donitz, President of the German Asiatic Society 
of Japau, Professor Chaplin of the Tékid Dai Gakko, Dr. 
Anderson, Dr. Willis, Lieut. James of the Kaigunsho, Mr. T. 
Tomita, and Rev. Julius Soper. A contribution from Mr. 
Joiner “On observations taken at the Imperial Meteorological 
Observatory in T6kid” was acknowledged: also it was agreed 
that such meetings as were held last week, called ‘ A meeting 
of the Physical Section’ should be held from time to time by 
order of the Council and be called extraordinary meetings. 

The Library Committee reported receipt of the Proceedings 
of many Societies, and also of the Daily Bulletin of the Signal 
Service, U.S.A., for 1873. 

The papers read were 

1.—Some Meteorological Observations in Japan, by Rev. 
Dr. Veeder of the Tékié Dai Gakko. 

2.—The Importance of a General System of Simultaneous 
Observations of Atmospheric Electricity, by Professors W. E. 
Ayrton and John Perry, of the Kobu Dai Gakko. 

After some discussion the President, in thanking the authors 
of the papers on behalf of the Society, said he need only refer 
to the Daily Bulletin of the Signal Service U.S. A., to show 
the importance of the work in which they were engaged. This 
bulletin contained three meteorological maps foreach day, and the 
comparison of thecolumns of Probable and Actual Eventsshowed 
what incalculable benefits to mankind had been already obtain- 
ed through the labours of meteorologists. He earnestly hoped 
that the publication by the Society of the work of the few 
labourers in the Meteorological field here would help to induce 
the Governments of China and Japan to establish a chain of 
Meteorological Observatories similar, to what has been already 
done in America. : 





AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


From the aspect of the weather early yesterday morning fears 
were entertained that the sports on the first day of the Amateur 
Athletic Association's Spring Meeting would have been marred, 
but before the time of meeting the day was clear and bright, and 
@ hot sun and a stiff breeze so far counteracted the effect of tho 
rain which had fallen on the previous evening, that the course was 
in very good order. The (irand Stand was well filled by ladies, 
but the general attendance was hardly so good as usual, and though 
the entries were better tilled that had been expected, still there 
ought tu have been many more competitors for the various events 
than there were. From some cause or another athletics do not 
seem to be in such favour with the young men of this settlement 
as they should be, and Yokohama now always fails to be properly 
represented by competitors for the olive or parsley chaplet. The 
fact that some of our naval visitors entered largely into the sports 
conducod greatly to tho success of the meeting. We are again led 
to ask how it is that the large German community at this port 
takes no part in these sports? By the kind permission of Captain 
Colomb and the Officers of H. M.S. Audacious, the band of that 
vessel was in attendance and played through an interesting pro- 
gramme. The various events occurred as follows :— 

First Day. 
Friday, 27th April, 1877. 
1.—100 Yarps Fiat. Handicap. Two Prizes, 


Ist Hear, 

yO ae) 1 ay 0 2. ceveawesinvecdes 1 

F. O. Pike, R.N., 4 yds wo... cee icccameaad 2 

Smith won by a good yard in 11 secs., never having been headed. 

2xp Haat, 

A. T. Watson, scratch ............ Vecuehanaeidtvadocds 1 

K. B. D'O Aplin, RUN, 38 yds oo. ceeee 2 

Bes Ee TIAL: oo VS ows, sovtaeceeen sae teudestlawtecninen 3 


This was a close race as Watson only just managed to pass his 


opponents. Time 10§ secs. 
38RD Heat, 
Bes, WAEMOLY, 2D. NB outs, uss a oet cade duet oak coded ease dabei ] 
> Dll. GB" YU isi acest cA een ease auioncecenss 2 
E. F. Kilby, 6 yds......... dpaghGeednisiemcam cat henaiie rs 3 


Walker won this without difficulty in 104 secs, 
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2.—THROWING THE Hammer, 16 Las. One Prize. 
Ai. hc Seb iy BOLO GCE sais cis iiss ce sea teaaanscasnnestecs 1 
A. Lingham, R.N., scratch..........ccce cee eeeceeeen ees 2 
A. Ouston; § Yet ois iicsseccascsvcevcictheteniauratineeccites 0 
E. B. D’O. Aplin, R.N., § feet.........ceccsovrscrecss ons 0 
Fi, As Vincent, LO 8eeb i sccuishiceventesveidavinvacusewies 0 


The two scratch men could not be approached, and after some 
varied competition Smith won by a throw of 75 ft. 8 ins., being 
followed by Lingham with one of 74 ft. 5 ins. 


3.—150 Yarps Fiat. Handicap. Two Prizes. 
Ist Heart. 
By. WV AIROD, > 0 VOR ti enbinicniceaccasnGockoaaweeveraeaeeees 1 
A. T. Watson, scratch.............c..ccceeccc eee eeeeee ees 2 
Watson made a bad start, and in consequence soon gave up all 
attempt to catch Walker, who ran the course in 16 secs. 


2np Hear. 
A Langham, Ki. 5B YG ss sicias cesaedisiiciatsheiesa ses 1 
B.S RUDY OS VaR was ientecsansiuinatuseounaconeeuecenes 2 


Lingham succeeded in passing Kilby and winning a good race 
by a yard and a half. Time 16} secs. 


4.—Grirrins’ Race. 440 Yarps Far. 
Open to Competitors who have nover won a Race at a previous 


meeting of this Association. One Prize. Presented. 
Pie TAECY, RUIN ccsdioviaxs ninr its suena tists vee teaaaweeesaeceeks 1 
BE, As, MANGO ocak sivedn ae ckeias soe sstatiaaracaentecn ees 2 
By Oe Pik eG WRN esos cnc sintexanrtes metatstineonnisatdevasiaas 0 


F. Vivanti 


Vivanti started off with the lead but soon fell behind, allowing 
the two Naval officers to forge ahead. At the top turn Barry took 
a decided lead which he increased at every stride, and won as he 
liked, Vincent being the only one besides who completed the 
course. Time 63} secs. 


§.—Turowine at WICKETS. One Prize. 


The entries for this event were rather numerous, but all failed 
to hit the wicket at all with the exception of Walker and Scott, 
who tied with two hits each, Scott winning in the throw off. 


6.—Lapiks’ Purse. 600 Yarps Friar. Handicap. 
5 Open to Members of the Association only. One Prize—‘‘ The 
urse.” 


A. T. Watson, 25 yds............ Shirmaddnsasiapenniaeens 1 
Pics TEs Dare, SCratelieiyciscisccictcessvacecadvedvedeacvcveess 4 
Acc Qusbon,:' SO VO scccss cosccsccss ces cpesstiaiealccesdeisgans 0 
Bo Waller 15: V8 ci vctscscsacteicdvetessadnoddaceeatannes 0 
Acad Smith, BO Yass vccciestststecctasticsteiieeseeeiceens 0 
OS GIy, AO Ve oa sss ee Sooo Seeescet nie tuc caadlereees 0 


This, the SEN a event of the day, brought out six competitors. 
Walker made the pace hot and succeeded in reaching Smith, who 
then retired, but was immediately passed by Watson who kept 
the lead well and won by plenty to spare in 79} secs., Dare com- 
ing up well for second place. The winner was shortly afterwards 
led up to the Grand Stand to receive the purse from Mrs. Cobden, 
who appropriately congratulated Mr. Watson on winning the 
prize, and expressed her gratification at presenting it on behalf of 
the Ladies. Mr. Watson made a neat little speech in reply, and 
concluded by saying that he despaired of winning, until on entering 
the staight the sight of so many fair faces on the Stand added 
wings to his feet and enabled him to persevere and win. 


7.—100 Yarps Frat. Handicap. 


For Boys under 12 years of age. Entrance Free. Three Prizes. 


ot) Rete ane Te Rene EEE Te em eee rere yer ity ee 1 
PEO desis caeaiug: uAkekaNecianaR: WUC aso deseeeueNeteNden mista 2 
CHAR OY 155 es sib apccecesesnenivn cece ta suvienessSacetiansviaxted 3 


A large number started, with the above result. 


8.—Hurp.E Race. 120 Yarvbs over 10 Furauts. 


Handicap. One Prize. 
A. Barry, R.N., 10 yde...... iin snlwalateMuedaia sw can eeudiede 1 
A. H. Dare, scratch.......0.....60..04. Meleatnaueecnas bende 2 
A. J. Smith, 3 yds... entesicer oulauniaee pens 0 
A. Lingham, RAN. 8 yds.u.icccccccecccsteses casecasenas 5 


This was a good race, as Dare caine well up from scratch and 
cleared the last hurdle together with Barry, but the latter recover- 
ing himself more quickly just beat Dare inthe runin. ‘Time, 19} 
BECs. 


9.—Hiau Jumr. Handicap. One Prize. 


Os Martin: (RUN. 7) Inches ccciseiiesscieethccciaia age 1 
A. J.Smith, Soratebs iii ciscsiscesccceeses i heteGassa 2 
Martin won by his handicap allowance, having cleared 4 feet 6 
inches, whilst Smith failed to jump more than 5 fect. 
10,—S8S0 Yarps Frat. 
For Non-Commissioned Otticers and Men of the men-of-war in 


port. Noentrance fee. Three Prizes, 
R. Pinfield, H. M. Ss cf elactota,.cccccscceccevsscevens 1 
J. Ruse, 4g ie —-<geal haluae owes wimenets 2 
J. Johns, ‘ td. ASR Ce eeeay ema padeerte 3 
A. Keats, mn eit 6 eamiautederes Boag ceeded 0 
KE. Botting, ‘i st, wept oad naeelneatia' 0 
J. Gilbert, = sy’ eadeheau sey Geseeeeeteacy 0 
H, Clements, - ce, <Samnide adap entee ac 0 
J. E. Sullivan U.S. Si Zenntessee.ccce cccccccccceeeneuns 0 
D. MacDonald, — ,, ay. Aveuamibtbuaseis daiedases 0 
J.P, Johnson, 4, rervercrectseseeersrees O 
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A good field started and, as usual, the pace was made hot at 
first, which soon effectually settled the larger number of the com- 
yetitors, leaving the two first named to make a good race of it. 
The winner ran well throughout and eventually won easily in 2 
min. 314 secs. ' 


11.—HAatr MILE Fiat. Handicap. 


Two Prizes. lst Prize, ‘‘Secretary’s Cup.” Presented. 
AT. Dare, SCAG 2: cess ivanuccdavecatvceudaostcdscswesveds 1 
Be Walker, > 20 yas jcssccciessa de eaceuee Seeetteecesstie 2 
As Ouaston, 40 Ys. oy. ia as ecesaa cen tecsinscccsedeotiewoasss 3 
Bids SOibhy OO Yas ccasss cc vvediasesesateeasaascassesacas 0 


This, the last event of the day was likewise the best contested 
race. Smith and Walker soon retired, leaving the race to the other 
three. Dare, who was the favourite, gradually decreased the gap 
between himself and his opponents, and on passing the dressing 
room the second time took the lead, which he increased at once 
without apparent cflfort. A spendid race ensued down the straight, 
but Dare could not be caught, and won by several yards in 2 min, 
102 secs., Walker securing second place. 


Seconp Day. 
Saturday, 28th April, 1877. 

The day broke gloomily, but before nine o’clock every cloud was 
dispelled, and a hot sun was drying up the rain which fell during 
the night, aided by a strong wind which set in and continued all day. 
The attendance was much better than on the previous day, perhaps 
because Saturday afternoon is generally made a holiday, and per- 
haps because this afternoon the prizes won on both days were to 
be publicly given away. 

The Grand Stand was brilliant with a large gathering of the 
fair sex, among whom was Lady Parkes, who had kindly consent- 
ed, at the conclusion of the sports, to present the various prizes to 
the successful competitors. Sir Harry Parkes was also present 
as were also Admiral and Mrs, Reynolds, Captain Colomb of the 
Awdacious, Captain Young of the 7'ennesser, and Sir Henry Nor- 
man. By the kind permission of the Admiral Reynolds and the 
officers the band of the U.S.S. Tennessee was in attendance, and 
added in no small degree to the attractions of the day. 


12.—FinaL Heat. 100 YArpbs Fuar. 


Bee NW RIEL, VOPR iss acorns ieeron eerie vcstas eee keion 1 
A. T. Watson, scratcb..............ccccccessceccesccecceces 2 
This wasa good race, but Watson, though he mule a game effort, 
could not catch Walker, who won by 2 yards in 104 aces. 


13.—Fencine (Forus.) One Prize. Presented. 
Pic Maa, AG IN ak sich ccietas ds wean sa denaveneda wowbin dines ] 
Fae) UG os otc hevancedens eis bi osapaeedinia aVevynnadced 2 


Only two contended. Lingham scored most hits, although the 
play was rather too rough to be commendable. 


14.—FinaL Hear. 150 Yarps Frar. 
F. Walker, 2 yards 
A. Lingham, R.N., Syards............cccccecssccscecececes 2 
Walker was never in doubt, and Linglam gave up before the 
goal was reached. Times, 165 secs. 


15.—Tunowine tHE Cricket Batt. One Prize. 
Some visitors who tried a throw beat those who had ; 
S entered, C, 
P. Hall being first with 80 yards, which certainly cannot be con- 
sidered a good throw, considering that a strong wind favoured the 
thrower. 


16.—440 Yarps Fart. 


Two Prizes. lst Prize, Champion Cup. Presented by J. J. 
Dare, Esq. Open to Members of the Association only. To be 
won three times at Half-yearly Meetings of the Association before 
becoming the property of the holder. No Handicap. A Silver 
Medal will also be presented to the winner at each mecting. 

This was a walk over for Watson, no one appearing against 
him. This was certainly a pity, and rather a farce considering 
that the prize was the ‘‘Champion”’ Cup, and the lack of com- 
petition for it may, indeed, be looked upon as reflecting unfa- 
sour on the pluck of the others who were entered for this 
event. 


17.—150 Yarps Fiar, Handicap. 


P For Honorary Members of the Association and Visitors. 
rize. 


One 


NEF UR GROI IN, Nyt VOAB i scctont sancti vcndadaniunreiacins 1 
», Vernon Harcourt, scratch ........cccccsccsaceceeeees = 
gy! PUNO Ber i ey ai alates Calasncs teekeaves navices 3 
y9° AATINSE TONS, B98 as cdanavdecserseas Ove edaceoan’ davis 0 
gg: SC OMTE SD VIM hes stosecn nine aoteniacte lin Miu teesiced 0 
gy PROM IB SB VUB icc nsitend aces sacsveudsvaciovs feances 0 


This was a good race. Dodgson, who got the greatest advantage 
in the handicapping, was never headed, and wou by 6 yds., the 
rest being all well together, 
18.—Oxk Mine Foust, Handicap. 

Two Prizes. Ist Prize presented by Lady Parkes. 

Smith gave up hefore the tirst lap was completed leaving Oustont 
and Walker to finish the race, just when Walker tuok a lead which 
he never lost; and though Ouston kept well up and pushed Walker 
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hard down the straight, the result was never in doubt. Times, 5 
min. 30 secs. 


19.—Lone Jump. Handicap. One Prize. 
This event was passed by as no competitors were forthcoming. 


20.—Tre or War. 
Open to Teams of 12 Men from the men-of-war in port. 


A team of Tennessee men,—who appeared on the field with their 
faces blackened and wearing conical caps bearing a device of scull 
and cross-bones as typical of their determination for ‘* Death or 
Victory”—first tried their luck against the Aw/acious men and 
quickly pulled them over the line. A Vigilant team then put in 
an appearance, but had also to succumb to their sable opponents, 
thongh they made a more prolonged struggle for the prize than the 
Audacious men. At the conclusion the dark visaged winners gene- 
rously yave three cheers for the vanquished. 


21.—CoNsoLaTion. OnNcE Rovunp. 
For all who have started but not won a Prize at this meeting. 
One Prize. Presented by the winners at this meeting. 


Bed? 0. Ain, Us Nisssacwiesascsadviseaatesaisenseesis ! 
MO. Pikes Te Neccelien aicigeees eisuaneeadanem ees ae 2 
De MIOUOR ai sk Sialensisrasaaadraionieance: Giaat eiseattinawtien 0 


Aplin started off with the lead which he gradually increased, 
and eventually won by several lengths. Dodds gave up before he 
had gone half-way, but Pike ran the entire course. 


22.—SreErPLE CHuAseE. Handicap. Two Prizes. 
A, Lingham, 10.N,, G0 S08 iis sciissieavi seni ceeiversdincdaas 1 
WW. Rilby, GO G6 iii see sies catecteinctdasey he iieads ica bye 
Ac Barry, Ui Ni5 OO SQ0S oc issivesinssssatinsaaei: Sobeuwenaes clisq. 
Ae A neler i Nine oss ctecasonss das bane seceteaee seeds re 
Ac Uhstiitte G0 SOCK... cecscsiidsiatsccceccas satu saiey -aiesoocie 0 
¥.. Walker, OO S006y si.nccescessosicsnecacseccetsaecsstevewole 0 


This race caused the usual amusement, though those running 
did not come to grief cnough to please all, as some spectators did 
not fail to audibly express. Barry actually reached the post first 
and Shirley second, but some objection was raised that he and 
others did not pass over the proper course, and after due en- 
quiry the judge awarded the first prize to Lingham, 





At the conclusion of this race a return was made to the Grand 
Stand, where Lady Parkes procceded to distribute the prizes, pre- 
facing her donation of the first by an expression of the pleasure 
she felt in being called upon to bestow upon the athletes of Yoko- 
hama the prizes they had so ably contended for, adding that al- 
though living away from the se-tlement she never failed to take 
great interest in the sports and pastimes of the residents. As each 
winner came forward to receive his prize Lady Parkes offered some 
appropriate congratulatory remarks, receiving very varied answers 
in return, some being content with a blush and a bow, a few with 
a brief acknowledgement, and one or two with a reply embody- 
ing a scintillation of wit. Mrs. Dare delivered to Mr. Watson 
the ‘‘Champion ” prize which was presented to the Association by 
Mr. J. J. Dare, rightly enough expressing a hope that it 
would be conlenw/e? forat the next meeting. Three cheers were 
then given for the Ladies and three more for the ofticers and 
men of the Awlecious and Ternesser, and so ended the Spring 
Meeting of the Amatcur Athletic Association. 

On the whole the Meeting was a very successful one, and if the 
interest which the Ladies take in these sports has the effect—as it 
undoubtedly ought to have—of inducing a larger number of athletes 
to join the Association and contend for its prizes, the Autumn 
Meeting should show a greatly increased number of entrics, 


ee ee 


A correspondent writes to the .f(den@um :—“ An expedition to explore 
the buried cities of Central Asia is being talked of in Bombay and 
elsewhere in India. That treasures like those at Mycenw may be found 
inthe eands of Mongolia is at least possible. If tradition be of any value— 
a tradition, too, which hae persistently clung to oue locality throuzh the 
lapse of ceuturies—the tomb of Ghengiz Khan is yet, with ita fabulously 
rich treasures, to be found (as Colonel Prejevalsky was told by the 
Mongols) to the south of Lake Tabasum-Nor. Dr. Bellew established the 
fuct some time since that we shall probably have several of these buried 
cities revealed shortly, in wsimilarly natural manner to that in which 
they here primarily concealed from the sight of man. The sands of the 
deserts of Central Asia rexularly move and dirift froin cast to west, and 
even now the eastern borders are being denuded widely of all soil that 
can be torn away and borne we:twards by the violent winds that rage 
with incredible fury many months of the year in those regions.” 


Full details have been received of the burning at sea of the iron clip- 
per ship Teriotdale, of Glasgow, which saited from Dundee for Bombay 
on the 27th of July with a cargo of coals. A fire broke ont en board at 
Bam onthe 3ist of October, and the ship was abandoned on the 2nd 
of November, when it was ablaze fore and aft. The erew took to their 
boats. and steered for Diewo (tarcia, the southertimest island of Chaos 
Archipelago. : 
they were exposed toa heavy swell and tropical rains, brought them to 
the island, on which they remained for fifty-four days, their chief food 
being the fish caught. ‘They were wtimately rescued by the Cape Town 
schooner Barso, Captain Christiensen, and landed ail well at Pert Louis 
gn the oth of January — Lol! Mall Gascites 
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ENTRIES FOR THE YOKOHAMA RACING 
ASSOCIATION. 
SPRING MEETING. 


First Day. 
Wednesdiy, 16th May, 1877. 


1.-— .—For China Ponies that have 
never won a flat race here. Weight for inches. Entrance $3. 


One mile. 


Racthia (late Ta Phairson), Antidote, Davenport, The Minister, 
The Consul, Hoolet (late Hoozec), Maccaroni, Dusty Miller, Naffs- 
faction, The Snark, The Boojum, Chance, ‘Tennessee, Sport, 
Telephone, Mongolian Brave (late Transit), Mongolian Chief, Mon- 
golian Lamb. 


2.—GRIFFINS’ PLATE.—A Sweepstakes of $10 each (with $50 
added) for Japan Ponies being fond Ade Griffins. Weight for 
inches. Five furlongs. 


Spendthrift, Professional, Exile, Rebel, Shizoku. 
3.— .—For all Ponies, 
scale. Entrance $5. ‘Three quarters of a mile. 


Title Deed, The Judge, The Minister, Hoolet, Braemar Mavis, 
Lintie, Maccaroni, Mohstotz, The Snark, Mandarin, (late Cochcco, ) 
Chance, Dibs, Chief Mongolian, South Mongolian, Telegram, 


Weight as per 


4.—ProrrsstoxaAL Cur.—Presented, value 8. For Japan 


Ponies. Winners of any open Race excluded. * Weight for inches, 
Entrance $5. Half a mile. 

Spendthrift, Jim Hills, Distemper, Moscou, Exile, Nick, 
Doctor, Heimin (late Stalemate). 

5.—Assectation Ctr.—Presented value, $100. For China 


Ponies. Weight for inches. One mile anda half. To be won by 
a Pony the bond Ade property of a member of the Association at 
the date of presentation. 


Trustee, The Sheik, The Dwarf, The Raven, Macearoni, Satis- 
faction, Sovereign, Dibs, Gladiatcur, Mongolian Chief, Mongolian 
Wolf, Mongolian Owl, South Mongolian. 


6.--AKINDO Cup.—Presented, value & 


. For Japan Ponies. 
Weight for inches. Entrance $5. 


Three quarters of a mile. 


Daimio, Jim Hills, Typhoon, Mohstotz, Lodi, Moscou, Oyama, 
Shizoku, Heimin, Kickapoo, 


For 
Winners of three Races in Japan, in 1876, to carry 
Winners at this meeting 12 stone; other Ponies 
Entrance $5. One mile and a quarter. 
Crusader, Raecthia, Maccaroni, Satisfaction, Sovereign, Gladia- 
teur, Sport, Favori, Monyolian Chicf, Mongolian Wolf, Telephone 
Antidote, The Sheik, The Dwarf, The Raven. 
bf ’ Pp] 


S$.— .—For Japan Ponies. Winners 
of two Races at any previous meeting, 12 lbs. extra ; other win- 
ners, 8 Ibs. extra. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Five 
furlongs. 


Sandboy, Spendthrift, Daimie, Jim Hills, Mohstotz, -Lodi, 
Moscou, Moor, Rebel, Shizoku. 


7.—Hacut-Ban Cvur.-—First Prize, Presented, value $100. 
China Donies. 
12 stone 10 Ibs 
weight for inches. 


9.—CELestTraL Cvr.---Presented, value 3.) For China Ponies, 
being fond pide Griftins at date of mecting ; winners at this meeting 
excluded. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Half a mile. 


Bébé, The Sheik, The Consul, The Ghost, Maccaroni, Dusty Miller, 
Skedaddle, The Snark, The Boojum, Tennessee, Bravo, Chance, 
Mongolian Wolf, Mongolian Owl, Mongolian Lamb, Telegram. 


Srconp Day. 
Thuraday, Vth May, 1877. 


1.—Comentry Cur.-—--Presented, value 8150. 


For all Ponies. 
Weight as per scale. Entrance 85. One mile. 


Racthia, The Judge, The Consul, The Minister, Tallapoosa, 
Lintic, Braemar, Maccaroni, Mobstotz, The Snark, Dibs, Chance, 
Tennessee, Sport, Mongolian Chief, Chief Mongolian, Mongolian 
Brave (late Transit), Mongolian Lamb, South Mongolian, 

° 


O. . .—For Japan Ponies that have 
never won a race. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Half a 
mile. 

Black Sorcerer (late Moh-ichi-do), Daimio, Exile, Professional, 
Moor, Rebel, Shizoku, Griflin. 


3.—Tur Mirsu Bisitl CHALLENGE Cup.—Presented, value $200. 
To be won at two consecutive meetings by a Pony or Ponies, the 
boud fide property of the same owner or owners ; to be held by the 
last winner at cach meeting until tinally won, | For China Ponies, 
Weight for inches. entrance $5. One mile and three quarters. 

Trustee, The Raven, The Sheik, The Dwarf, Tallapoosa, Braemar, 
Gladiatenr, Dibs, Sport, Mongolian Owl, Mongolian Chief, Mon- 
golian Wolf. 


value 8 
Half a mile. 
Bebe, Title Deed, Davenport, Antidote, The Judge, The Minister, 
The Ghost, Mavis, Mohstotz, Lodi, Exile, Dusty Miller, ‘Che Snark, 
The Boojum, Mandarin, Chance, ‘Vennessee, Chiet Monzeolian, 
South Mongoelian, Mengolian Lamb, Telephone, Telegrany 


4.—Lapies Purse.- Presented, 


4. For all Ponies. 
Weight as per scale. Entrance $0. 


834 


5.—Navat Cur.—Presented, value $ Yor all Ponies, being 
bond fide Hacks and that have never wona flat or a hack race. 
Ponies entered are disqualified from entering for any other race at 
the meeting except for Nos. 1 and 6 on the third day. Weight as 
per scale. Entrance $5. Three quarters of a mile. 


Doncaster. 


G..-Hacnt-nanx Ccrp.—Second Prize. Presented, value $100. 
For China Ponies. Winners of three flat Races in Japan, 12 stone 
7 lbs.; of No. 1 this day, and of two races at this meeting, 11 
atone 7 lbs.; and of one race and non-conpetitors at this mecting 
7 lbs. extra. Weight for inches. Entrance 85. One mile and a 
quarter. 


Beébé, Raethia, Davenport, Antidote, The Raven, The Sheik, The 
Consul, The Dwarf, Hoolet, Maccaroni, Satisfaction, Sovereign, 
Favori, Sport, Chance, Mongolian Chief, Mongolian Wolf, Mon- 
golian Brave, Telephone. 


7.—LepeEr Cur.—Presented, value $ For Japan Ponies. 
Winners of any open race 12 lbs. extra : other winners 7 lbs. extra. 
Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Three quarters of a mile. 


Sandboy, Black Sorcerer, Spendthrift, Daimio, Jim Hills, Ty- 
phoon, Lodi, Muscou, Moor, Shizoku; Heimin, Kickapoo. 


8.— For China Ponies. Non-com- 
etitors and winners at this meeting excluded. Weight for inches. 
ntrance $5. Three quarters of a mile. 


Crusader, Trustec, Title Deed, Racthia, Davenport, The Judge, 
The Minister, The Sheik, The Consul, Mavis, Lintie, Braemar, 
Maccaroni, Dusty Miller, Satisfaction, The Snark, The Boojum, 
Chance, ‘Tennessee, Favori, Mandarin, Dibs, Bravo, South Mon- 
rolian, Chief eee Mongolian Owl, Mongolian Lamb, 
longolian Wolf, Telephone, Telegram. 


9.—CLuB Cur.—Presented, value$ For Japan Ponies. Non- 
competitors and winners at this mecting excluded, Weight for 
inches. Entrance $5. Five furlongs. 

Sandboy, Black Sorcerer, Spendthrift, Daimio, Jim Hills, Ty- 
yhoon, Distemper, Mohstotz, Lodi, Moscou, Professional, Exile, 
yama, Moor, Nick, Doctor, Shisoku, Heimin, Griffin. 


10.— .—For China Griffins at date of 
of meeting. Winners excluded. Weight for inches. Entrance 
$5. One mile. 

Beébé, The Sheik, The Consul, The Dwarf, Maccaroni, Satisfac- 
tion, Dusty Miller, Skedaddle, The Boojum, Sport, Tennessee, 
Chance, Bravo, Mongolian Wolf, Mongolian Lamb, Mongolian 
Owl, Telegram. 


—_—_—_—— 


THIRD DAY. 
Friday, 18th May, 1877. 

1.—Huvropie Race.—Value § For all Ponies. Over six (6) 
hurdles. Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. Once round and a 
. distance. 

Raven, Antidote, The Dwarf, Hoolet, Moscou, Doncaster, Doctor, 
Tim Whiffler, South Mongolian, Shizoku, Mongolian Owl, 
Kickapoo. 


.—For all Ponies. Weight as per 


o — 
scale. Entrance $5. Three furlongs. 


Black Sorcerer, Exile, Professional, The Snark, Mandarin, 
Tennessee, Chief Mongolian, South Mongolian, Mongolian Owl, 
tacthia, Title Deed, The Judge, Antidote, Davenport, The Minister, 
The Sheik, The Consul, The Ghost, Mavis, Mohstotz, Lodi. 


3.—OwneErs’ Cup.—Presented, value $ For all China Griffins 
beaten at the meeting. Weight for inches. Entrance g5. Three 
quarters of a mile. 

Bébé, The Sheik, The Consul, The Ghost, The Dwarf, Macaroni, 
Dusty Miller, Satisfaction, Skedaddle, The Snark, The Boojum, 
Sport, Chance, Bravo, Tennessee, Mongolian Wolf, Mongolian 
Lamb, Mongolian Owl, Telephone, Telegram. 


4.— .—For China Ponies. Compulso- 
ry on winners on first and second days at this meeting. " A sweep- 
stakes of $10 with $5 extra for every race won at this meeting. 
Open also to Ponies placed second, at an entrance fee of $5 to yo 
to the fund. Entries to be made on the course at the close of the 
second day’s racing. Ist Pony to receive 75 per cent ; 2nd Pony 


25 per cent. Weight for inches. One mile and a quarter. 
5.— .—For Japan Ponies, Compulso- 
ry on winners on first and second days at this meeting. A sweep- 


stakes of 810 with $5 extra for every race won at this meeting. 
Open also to Ponies placed second, at an entrance fee of $5 to go 
to the fund. Entries to be made on the course at the close of the 
second day's racing. Ist Pony to receive 75 per cent ; 2nd Pony 
to receive 26 per cent. Weight for inches. One mile. 


— .—For all Ponies, being bond fide 
hacks and that have never run ina flat or won a hack race. Po- 
nics entered are disqualified from entering for any other race at 
this mecting except No. 5 second day and No. 1 third day. Win- 
ners of the hurdle race and of number 5 on the second day excluded, 
Weight twelve stone. ‘To be ridden by Jockeys who have not had 
a winning mount at the mecting. Entrance So. Halfa mile. 

7— .—For all beaten China Ponies at 
this meeting, Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Unce round and 
a distance, 


Google 
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The Judge, The Minister, The Consul, 
Hoolet, Braemar, Tallapoosa, Lintie, Maccaroni, Dusty Miller, 
Satisfaction, The Boojum, Sovereign, Dibs, Favori, Gladiateur, 
Mandarin, Sport, Chance, Bravo, Tennessee, Mongolian Brave, 
Mongolian Wolf, Mongolian Lamb, Mongolian Owl, South 
Mongolian, Telephone, Telegram. 


8.— 
this meeting. Weight for inches. 
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Crusader, Racthia, Bébé, Trustee, Davenport, Antidote, Raven, 
he Sheik, The Dwarf, 


A Handicap for all Ponies. 


9.— 
To be handicapped by the stewards at the close of the second day’s 
racing, 
of this day excluded, and winners of any other race after the publi- 
cation of the handicap 3lbs extra. Entrance $10. Second Pony 
to save entrance fee. 


when entries will be received. Winners of Nos.4 and 5 


One mile. 


.—For all beaten Japan Ponies at 
Entrance $5. Five furlongs. 


Sandboy, Black Sorcerer, Spendthrift, Daimio, Jim Hills, Ty- 


phoon, Distemper, Exile, Professional, Tim Whiffler, Oyama, 


Doctor, Moor, Nick, Rebel, Shizoku, Heimin, Kickapoo, Moh- 
stotz, Lodi, Moscou. 








Morrespouderce. 








THE CURRENCY. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 
Yokohama, April 25th, 1877. 


Sir,—Whiile very glad that so many pens have dealt 
with the currency question and have contributed the 
result of so much thought to its ventilation, I am un- 
willing to leave the discussion in its present shape. 
Scarcely a single individual with whom I have conversed 
on the subject has but readily admitted the abstract posi- 
tion that it is desirable that the currency of Yokohama 
should be the same as that of Japan, nor do I see among 
your various correspondents any serious attempt to dispute 
it. It has been advanced in palliation of the present 
state of things that two black made one white, and I am 
not prepared to argue against that. It has been hinted 
that it is but a parallel case with that of foreign Ex- 
changes: this I must altogether deny. Foreign Ex- 
changes are a natural flow and ebb, healthy for the most 
part, and restoring the balance of trade, although subject to 
abnormal disturbances : but that the Exchange between 
my office and that of my nativo friend in the Benten Dori 
should be 3, 5, or even 8 per cent., either par or discount, 
is altogether a different thing, and I maintain no more 
like to the process of a natural equalization of trade, than 
a cyclone is like a zephyr. 

That the Mexican dollar is—has been—exceedingly use- 
ful, all must admit, but what I would contend is that there 
is no reason why we should not try to make it a secondary 
coin, instead of, as now, the sole standard, and I appeal 
to the fact that at this very time an agitation is 
going on in Hongkong with the object of inducing 
the British Government to supply a standard dollar 
alongside of which the Mexican dollar shall circulate 
for that Colony:—and further the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Shanghai is agitating for the supply of a 
Chinese dollar. And what is at the bottom of these 
agitations ? Simply the strongly felt conviction that the 
Mexican dollar is insufficient for the purposes of foreign 
trade in China, and inconvenient withal. Foreign mer- 
chants feel that althongh they have been compelled to make 
ita “sheet anchor,” yet that ever and anon it gives an 
ominous warning of insecurity. 

It is, moreover, not a legitimate thing that onr standard 
coin should play into the hands of the army of shroffs, by 
reason of its irregularities and varieties. “'‘T” naively re- 
marks that the foreign Bankers might resist the introduc- 
tion of the ven, because they “earn a small but regular 
profit in selecting and distributing the Mexican dollar 
over Japan and China.” Just so, and out of whom does 
this profit come ? Of course, out of traders, and ‘‘'T”’ could 
not have illustrated more weightily the need there is for 
a reform. 

At this very time, too, business is seriously hampered 
in Hongkong, by one of those frequent disputes about 
chopped dollars. However, “ A. Z.” has so fully dealt with 
this subject that it is not for me to add more, than that 
L look in vain in vour leading article for any reason 
why the dollar should not circulate side by side with the 
yen here. Certainly such a proce:lure is considered feasible 
in Hongkong, and L lave grounds for saying the intro 
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duction of the yen could not now meet with at any rate so 
much opposition as upon a former occasion, © 

Leaving, however, these considerations, I am anxious 

‘once more to call attention to the general readjustment of 
the currency in Japan, In my communication of the 24th 
ultimo, Isought to point out that such a step was imperative- 
ly necessary before the yen could be introduced into foreign 
trade. This point has scarcely been noticed by any of 
your correspondents, but the principal item therein—that 
of the inconvertible paper money—has been ably dealt 
nde in Paper “No. VI,” which you priuted in your last 
Bue, 

Tt bas been argued in your columns that the present 
inconvertible paper money is accepted throughout Japan 
without demur—indeed preferred often,—suggesting the 
inference that there is the less reason for disturbing it. 
Without doubt the confidence in it, or rather want of 
distrust, is extraordinary—one of tle many extraordinary 
financial phenomena which Japan has shewn during the 
ae few years. ‘The explanation of much of it may doubt- 
ess be found in the facts that so large a proportion if it is 
in subsidiary amounts, fractions of a yen—which are very 
convenient ; and in the general ignorance, conbined with 
the helplessness of the people. We cannot, however, sup- 
pose that thoge who hoard money, lay by paper. We may 
be pretty sure that they prefer-gold or silver yen, | 

“The power to issue inconvertible paper has never 
“been conceded to any man or set of men without being 
“ carried to excess,” and if by reason of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Japan, the evils sure to follow on an incon- 
vertible paper, as pointed out in your “No VI,” have not 
yet overtaken Japan, eve may be none the less assured 
that they are hatching, and will in due time appear. 

Other elements in the re-adjustment of the currency, 
must be a limitation and regulation of the issues of gold, 
silver, and convertible paper, and the establishment of 
the Branch Banks throughout the country in the chief 
centres of trade, where paper might be cashed, and coin 
deposited. You have shewn in your last issue that the 
Government might without fear be prepared to cash its 
notes, and the fact of the wonderful facility and confidence 
with which safzu now circulate should shew that there 
is no serious cause to be afraid of such a step. Not an 
unimportant result of such arrangements would be to 
draw out from their hiding the present hoards of gold. 
Some thirteen million of gold yer are unaccounted for, 
and in all probability they are lying dead and unproduc- 
tive, lost to the country, in smaller or larger sums, stowed 
away for safe keeping in the corners of the dwellings of 
country folk. 

With all diffidence, then, I would say that I see no 
reason why the “ consequences of such an anomalous 
monetary situation ” should not be faced, if but a thorough 
re-adjustment of the whole system be undertaken along 
with it. This re-adjustment must be done sooner or later 
if the country is not to be in a chronic state of financial 
disorder or even insolvency ; and why not at once? I 
admit that it is a large programme, a very important task, 
but all of us have seen as thorough and as great changes 
during the past few years. 

Very possibly it wasa far seeing recognition of the 
extreme difficulty, amounting to impracticability of this 
change, which deterred the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce from assembling to discuss the question ; and 
not the recurrence of the Emperor William’s birthday, nor 
the drawing for newly arrived griffins: but if we admit 
the paramount importance to the country and to foreign 
trade of radical reform, we shall do better to strive after 
that reform, than to succumb to the lions in the path. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 





VOICES OF THE NIGHT AND MORNING. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Str,—Is there anything in this world that a man can 
call his own ? Are the rights of property, which we are 
accustomed to hear so much about, as unreal as the ex- 
istence of John Doe and Richard Roe, as doubtful as the 
authorship of Ossian’s poems or Junius’ letters? Iam 


induced to make these enquiries of you in consequence of 


an unwalrantable interference Ve or Pole I should 


more properly say, a series of successful attempts which 
have now for some time back been made, to deprive me 
of my lawful sleep. Yes, sir! to filch away from me, a 
quiet and inoffensive individual, that repose which I claim 
aright to make use of and enjoy when it seemeth good 
and pleasant to me. 

Tam a middle-aged gentleman much given to study, of 
a nervous temperument— irritable, if you insist upon it,— 
that is to say irritable in a physiological sense, susceptible 
of irritation—not irascible as my enemies would have it 
believed. I am wont to pursue my literary and scholastic 
avocations in a great measure by lamp-light, and confess 
toa “creepy” feeling after nightfall, and an irresistible 
impulse to peer anxiously into shady corners, to regard 
with an uncomfortable suspicion a window curtain 
unusually folded, and to keep a good look out behind 
me when it so happens that my elbow chair has not 
been placed before a solid article of furniture, or against 
the wall. For this constitutional timidity—I prefer 
to call it idiosyncrasy—I may as well tell you, to 
the end that you may the better comprehend my case, I 
am indebted to a wall paper of a pattern ingeniously, nay 
diabolically involved, which fell into figures hideous and 
unearthly beyond description when the feeble nightlight 
that shed a sickly ray upon my infant couch waned or 
flickered, but more particularly, perhaps, to a nurse, the 
land of whose nativity lay not in the direction of the 
Antarctic circle, and whose enlightened plan of early 
education consisted chiefly of tales of evil spirits and 
Calvinistic promises of future punishments, all told in a 
dry.unmusical accent never to be forgotten and anything 
resembling which I can never hear to this day without 
a shudder. 


After this preamble, Sir! you will find no difficulty 
in understanding why, when the hour of midnight is ap- 
proaching, and that vital force which is said to be at at 
dead low water in the little hours begins to ebb, 
my nervousness should be beyond control, and myself com- 
pletely at the mercy of slight jars and shocks. At sucha 
time the scamper of a rat along that frail diaphragm which 
does duty in my residence for a ceiling, sends my heart 
into my mouth. The melancholy discord of the firebells so 
often, unfortunately, heard of late, gives me such a shaking 
palsy, that I may be said with truth to jangle in unison 
with their frightened clangour; but all this, after all 
—anguish though it be Sir !—is a pleasant and agreeable 
excitement to what I suffer at the hands of an assassin 
—I can call him by no milder name—who prowls by 
night and inflicts his cruel wounds where they are least 
expected. . 

This murderer of sleep is armed with some kind of 
engine, from which he manages to extract noises that 
when the winds are low and everything is hushed, are in- 
describably sharp and startling. This hideous machine 
by long practice, or from innate ingenuity in villainy he 
has learned to work so dexterously as to produce the 
greatest possible amount of agony in his hearers. ‘To be 
obliged to listen to a series of sharp reports at regular 
intervals is sufficiently distressing, but can be endured 
patiently enough, since the ear soon learns the time and 
the individual is not distressed by waiting and wincing 
in ignorance of when he should expect the next succeed- 
ing report. Evidently well aware of this fact, nothing will 
content the unfeeling monster but that he should put in 
practice the converse to it by gradually diminishing the 
intervals between the explosions—rhythmically quicken- 
ing his strokes—until he has reached, as it were, the 
apex of a triangle, with exquisite cruelty winding up 
the while his victim, against his will, until one turn 
more and the strain would inevitably give way. 
Stopping just short of that turn he then descends 
again, moving more and more leisurely as he goes, 
until he has once more reached the base of the imaginary 
triangle from whence he started,—to begin anew as before. 
And so he continues, gradually stretching and relaxing 
the nervous system of your unhappy correspondent, until 
he has thereby rendered him prostrate and unfit for mental 
or bodily exertion. 

Having endured these horrors for some half hour or so 
—fortunately for my sanity the fellow takes himself off in 
about that space of time—I am generally permitted a short 
period of repose. This J,usually..employ in taking harts- 
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horn,—a remedy which I have found very soothing to the 
nerves—and in arranging my tossed and tumbled pillows, 
in the hope that I may be able, perhaps, to obtain a brief 
interval of oblivion before I am again stretched upon the 
rack. Vain hope! Illusory and transparent self decep- 
tion. For no sooner, do I begin to sink into a peevish 
and fretful slumber, than as regularly as day succeeds the 
night, I am suddenly snatched back again into wake- 
fulness and watching. Not gently touched upon the 
shoulder, as it were, nor even roughly shaken, but 
literally dashed into consciousness so to speak, by an 
infernal chink chank, chink chank, for all the world 
like the rattling of a gigantic bunch of keys, carried 
by some malignant impersonality. For there is never 
on these occasions the ghost of a footfall to be heard 
so as to justify an opinion that the cireumambulant 
jingler is human. What I suffer under this new form 
of torture I despair of being able to communicate to 
you. Suffice it to say that these metallic sounds have 
go deeply nffected my brain as to have almost taken 
complete possession of it. I am obliged to carry them 
into my slumbers and they mingle with my dreams. All 
day they are clashing in my ears—now fainter and now 
louder—a veritable tinnitus aurium, Am T] not indeed 
an object of commiseration ? Would the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Act touch my case, Sir ? 

A few feverish hours of troubled and unrefreshing sleep 
is all that I can ever obtain, for my repose as I shall 
shew you is scandalously shortened at both ends. For 
at the first faint streak of dawn, I regret to say—as 
I hate to be obliged to see the sun rise—I am once 
more rudely awakened, this time—as exhausted as 
when I laid me down to sleep,—by the piercing 
and ridiculous cry of “ Oh! my eye-e, Oh! my eye-e.” 
Now was ever a fellow creature so cheated of his rest 
as I am, and by sucha monstrous abuse of language as 
“Oh! my eye-e?” It brings no ray of comfort to me 
to be told that this puerile seutcnce proceeds from an in- 
dustrious locksmith aud is meant for “Jd, ga yoi.” Is 
meant for, forsooth ! What better am I of that? Will 
it lower my excited pulse a single beat to know that 
the man who lengthens out his e eye” in so disgusting 
& manner, converting a ueat mono into a dis-syllable with 
® useless and misplaced ultimate ‘e,’ is merely soliciting 
custom for his locks ? 

And even admitting for 8 moment that the latter view 
ts the correct ane, why should he suppose it possible that 


at the break of day any human being could be in 
the position of requiring a lock. No! no! I refuse to 


admit anything but that he is actuated solely by a wicked 
desire to make himself as disagreeable as possible. 

Close upon his heels follows another noisy rascal. A 
bull-voiced advertiser of some devil’y mixture, who is 
pleased to designate his rubbish as “ Inkney, inkney 
yeh. 9 

Both, as you can readily believe, are sure to be in 
good wind after their night’s repose, and to it they 
go, “Oh! my eye-c” and “Inkney inkney, yeh,” 
one down, tother come on, then both together in 
different keys, until they are joined by a third who 
introduces himself as “ Ah! wee, Ah! wee,” with, as 
it seems to me, so much of the “here we are again” air of 
the clown in a pantomime, that despite my chagrin I am 
often compelled to smile and admit to myself that the 
“ Ah! wee” man infuses somewhat of a comie air into the 
unseasonable matins of the other two. 

I have hardly time to think of this or anything 
else, however, When I usually observe that the trio 
is overwhelmed and temporarily drowned by a sepulchral 
groan of “ Deh! Deh!’ hoarsely bellowed out as_ if 
through a speaking trumpet. An unutterable bass | 
it is, quivering as the tremuloso pedal of a gent 
church organ. A volume of sound which rolls wave 
after wave against your tympanum and stuns you, and 
upsets your circulation so, as almost to throw you into an 
apoplexy. Tome, nearly childish, and unable to direet: my 
thoughts from exhaustion and want of sleep, it seems ever 
to havea strange effect upon the contending trebles. Tam 
possessed by the quaint resemblance which it bears toa wet ; 
blanket thrown upon a petroleum fire. At first is seems to 
drown it altogether. a a tongue of flame breaks out 
here, and another there. I degrees le flames are seen all 
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round it, and finally the fire prevails upon the would-be 
extinguisher, which burns up in time and diffuses itself 
and mingles with the blaze it had at first obyenred, 

And in such wise precisely, are the shriller voices pre- 
viously described affected by the howl of Deh! At first 
completely overpowered by its thunder they cannot be 
distinguished at all. Then by degrees as the ear be- 
comes more tolerant and better accustomed to the basso 
profundissimo, a syllable or two ina high key makes it- 
self heard, a struggle then takes place for mastery, and final- 
ly all the voices are mingled and lost in a confused medley. 

You can imagine by this specimen of my intellectual con- 
dition what a wreck of a—formerly strong minded—elderly 
gentleman such things have produced. “My g glass hereto- 
tore-——for I have lately had it removed the better to suve 
myself the affliction of beholding my altered features, 
and to the same end have given up shaving, and have 
even had the few remaining locks, which vexation has 
spared to me, cut so close as to require no parting— 
that honest mirror—as I commenced my sentence by 
observing—which used formerly to exhibit the reflection 
of what it pleased me to believe was a placid and not 
unbenevolent physiognomy, has latterly so shocked and 
disappointed me, that I now content myself with receiving 
my ideas of my personal appearance from my friends, 
who are wont to say—in these matters friends are always 
candid—that Iam so changed they doubt ifthey would 
be able to recognize me except fur a certain snuff coloured 
suit (which color it is my wont habitually to affect as 
having a scholarly air), that they have known any time 
these ten years past, and have hitherto been accustomed 
to associate with me, only. My dace has acquired, they 
further tell me, a constantly “good gracious” expression, 
and the corrugators of my forehead, they are ready to 
wager, are the best developed muscles in my attenuated 
body. 

But I have already trespassed too Jong upon your 
goodnature, and trenched upon your space. If I have 
succeeded in securing your interest however, I am satisfied, 
and will trouble you no further than by begging you to 
consider whether I have no redress Sir? Could His 
ITonour the Law Secretary, for instance, do nothing for 
me? How would it do to suggest a clause in the Treaties 
when their revision comes on, making it punishable by 
death in the most lingering manner to rob a poor man 
of his rest? 

And hark you, Sir! A word in your ear. If you know 
of anybody in want of a desirable suburban residence, 
well situated and very cheap, communicate with me in- 
stanter, I beseech you, but for your life say naught abcut 
“Oh! my eye! “Inkney, inkney, yeh 2’ “ Ah! wee!” 
“Deh! deh !? and above all keep very silent concerning 
that appalling clapper and the bunch of keys. 


Yours faithfully, 
PAUL PRY. 





The following letter has been forwarded to us by the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Asiatic Society for pub- 
lication. 

Osaka, Shiakudjo, 3rd February, 1877. 
To Proressor AYRTON, 


The Corr. Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society. 


Dear Sir,—In the month of December last year, I 
paid a visit to Arima, in order to determine the quantity 
of free Carbonic Acid in the water of the hot chalybeate 
spring, about which I wrote you before. There are a 
few more springs in and around Arima, more or less im- 
portant, which at the request of the Government I also 
examined. ‘The situation of the hot spring and its baths 
are well known to visitors and by the description of Mr. 
Geerts and others. I may add, however, that the build- 
ings with their bathing-places and all the surroundings 
are not proportionate to the value of the water. This is 
really to be regretted, and I am sure that if the accom- 
modation at these baths was better many more visitors 
wonld avail themselves of their use. 

The spring is situated about 350 metres above the 
level of the sea and takes its source in the town of Arima 
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itself. During the six days I stayed there the water was 
always turbid, and when poured into a glass quickly de- 
posited a brown-red, flocky powder of protoxide and 
sesquioxide of iron. No odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
could be perceived, nor was I able to prove its presence 
in a large quantity of the water by means of lead-paper. 
According to the testimony of some Arima officials, who 
were very kind in assisting us in every way, the water is 
always clear during the summer scason. 

At the warmest place, about + metre under the surface, 
the temperature was 38,3° Cels. 101° Fahr. The 
specific gravity at the temp. of 23° Cels. = 73,4° Fahr., 
was 1,0118 (in August, 1875, I found at the same temp. 
1,0115). 

The turbid state of the water made me’ already sup- 
pose that no free carbonic acid was present, a supposition 
which the analysis afterwards confirmed. 

The quantity of whole and half bound carbonic acid 
amounted to 2 x 0,0048 grm. CO, a litre. 

It is therefore proved that the water did not contain 
free carbonic acid in December 1876, and even less car- 
bonic acid was present than is necessary for dissolving 
the carbonates of iron and mangauese, as bicarbonates, 
according to the analysis of the summer water. 

Finally the specific gravity of the summer and winter 
waters proves that the whole amount of solid substances 
must be almost equal in both. 


CoLtp Srrinc oF ARIMA CALLED “TEpro Svul.” 


This spring is found in the neighbourhood of Arima at 
the height of about 400 metres above the level of the seu. 
The water springs up in a square basin made of rough 
stones, having a superficial area of about 1 square metre. 
A wooden dwelling, like a small temple, built over the 
basin, prevents the rain from falling into it. 

The temperature of the spring was found on the 14th 
December, 1876, to be 16,8° Cels. = 62,2° Fahr., while 
the thermometer in the open air indicated the temp. of 6° 
Cels. -= 42,8° Fahr. Now and then some bubbles of gns 
were to be seen, which were dissolved afterwards by the 
water. According to the statements of the residents 
those bubbles are much more numerous in the summer 
time. 

Properties.—The water is colourless and clear, but a few 
days after being quictly kept in an uncovered glass, it 
deposits a little red sediment of proto and sesquioxide of 
iron. It reddens litmus-tineture and tastes sontish, not 
salty. The presence of a small quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen was proved both by the smell as well as by 
means of lead-paper. It effervesces by heating, and after 
boiling for a long time a little sediment of carbonate of 
lime, etc., is deposited. ‘The specific gravity is almost I. 
The solid matters were determinated three times viz. 
in the summer water of 1875, in the spring of 1876 and 
in the winter water of 1876, and amount on an average 
for 10 litres, after being dried at 120° Cels. 1,362 grin., 
0,03 grm. of which are lost through a moderate ignition. 
The residue gives with water an alkalino liquid. The 
quantitative analysis of the salts, below mentioned, is that 
of the summer water of 1875 and of the spring water of 
1876, sent to the Osaka laboratory. The determination 
of the free, half and whole bound carbonic acid took place 
in December 1876 at the spring itself. 

The solid matters contained in 10 dééres of this water 
are as follows : 


Bicarbonate of Soda...... see. seee 


sesecseoeeel 210 grim, 


Chloride of Sodiuin.........sccescceeseeeeeees0,038 gy 

Chloride of Potasstuim....... ceeseseee ieee O07 4, 
Sulphate of Lime.........eeeeseeeeeeeeees ..0,077  ,; 

Bicarbonate of Lime............ oerea tees 0,266 ,, 

Bicarbonate of Magnesia ..........+--.- .--+0,043 ,, 

Oxide of Aluminium..... JeGutatehvasysarevess Aen Quantity. 


Bicarbonate of Protoxide of Iron .........0,125 grm. 
Biearbonate of Protoxide of Manganese...0,021 _,, 

Silicie acid and indissoluble Silicates.....0,065 — ,, 
Organic matter eeepeles ohacahuseues ...-Asmall quantity. 


The free carbonic acid amounted at 16,8° Cels. == 62,2° 


Fahr., and the barometer of 730 m.m. in exe volume of 


the water 0,689 volume of CO., 


The amount of halfand whole bound carbonic acid was 
found to be a little below the calculation drawn from the 


above-mentioned analysis, 


Google 





Iwas told that foreign visitors like to take the waters 
as a cooling beverage. 


I remain, dear Sir, with due respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
B. W. DWARS. 


To THE Evitor or Tue Japan Mail Daily Advertiser. 
Yokohama, 26th April, 1877. 


Dear Sir,—In your issue of to-day, yon give me ere- 
dit for circulating the survey report on the City of Peking. 
I did not do so. I gave the survey report in question to 
the agent of the P. M.S. S. Co., who I believe caused it 
to be circulated, that being his business and not miue. 


Yours truly, 
WM. McDONALD. 


Law Beports. 


IN H. B. M.S CONSULAR COURT. 
Before H. 8. Witktnson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Thursday, April 26th, 1877. 
Cuew Au Sing v. Frep. Howarp. 
This was a cluim of $50 damages for assault. 
Both parties appeared. 


Plaintiff sta‘'ed :—On the 27th February, after counting some 
cargo on the hatoba I told defendant that one package waa short 
and usked him to count it over. He said he was uot going to 
count any cargo, and said I must give a receipt for the full com- 
plement of cargo He came soon after and asked where my 
bamboo men were. I said I could not trust Jupanese to count. 
He looked round the sugar and then returned and asked what I 
was doing? I should not stand with my hands in my pockets. 
Then he struck me, and I fell down. I said I would sue him. 
He said he did not care and I would not get more than $5 for 
my treuble. I went to the Consulate but it was closed, and then 
up fo the office and reported the affair to Mr. Manley. Neither 
My Howard nor Mr Harman were there. My eye was swollen 
for three or four days. TI got a Chinese pill and put it on my 
eve. It cost 25 cents. Then I went to see Dr Tripler, My 
nose bled off and and on for two or three days. I paid the 
doctor $20. Mr Howard would not pay the bill. 


F. WW. Tripler, medical practioner, of No. 12, sworn :—Plaintiff 
came fo me on the morning of the 28th February and I ex- 
mined a contusion on his face. It lay about the left eye and 
the nose, I gave him an evaporative lotion and sent him away. 
He returned in the evening and apon examination I found quite 
a free hemorrhage from the left nostril. I plugged it up, but his 
nose bled at intervals for a day or two. His nasal bone was 
elightly affected a'so. My fee was $20, received. 

Ito Kanshichi, a Japanese, said he had seen the assault. A 
dispute arose between the two and defendant knocked plaintiff down. 
Plaintiff’s eye was black next day. 


Ali Cheong. godown keeper, also witnessed to having seen the 
assault. He did not see plaintiff's nose bleed. 


Henry O'Hara stated :—When plaintiff called my attention to it, 
I noticed his nose was swollen. Me complained of a pain about his 
nose and right eye. 


Emile Henry Russcll Manley, sworn :-—-I live at No. 85 Blulf. 
Ideny that plaintif® reported the case to me. WTe came into the 
office and, noticing his fuee was flushed, I asked whint was = tho 
matter. I think I did see him next day, but don’t recollect 
particularly. ‘The first thing I heard was that he had been t» 
Dr. Tripkr. I advised him to let the case drop and say noth- 
ing abcut it. 

His Honour said that he found there had been an assault, 
The only question Was ng to damages, Defendant should have 
paid the doctor’s bill and have got rid of it. Judgment given 
for $25.25, Doctor's fees, und $3 costs. 














IN JJ. I. R. M.’2s CONSULAR COURT. 
Before A. PELiKaN, Eaq., Vice-Consul, 
And 
Messrs. W. C. Van Oorpt and An. BoGomMoLorr, Asscssors. 
Wednesday, April 25th, 1877. 

George Hansen, anative of Finland, was charged with endeavour. 
ing to utter certain forged bank notes of $500 each, of the Hong- 
kone and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

Mr Ernest bell acted as interpreter for the Court. 

Mr Ness appeared as Counsel for the defence. 

His Honour requested all the witnesses to retire after their names 
were called, with the exception of Mr Walter, whose evidence was 
the first to be taken. ‘Lhe Court further notified that the wit. 
nesses who had sworn to their evidence in relative hearings im 
the other Courts would not be required to take the oath in the 
present case, 
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Mr Walter said that he knew Williams was caught passing 
forged notes, and it was through what Williams said that prisoner 
was arrested. Mr Walter went to No 97 with Mr Elmer and 
Sergeant Loxton and saw him arrested. 


Cross-examined by Mr Ness:—I huve no personal knowledge 
that prisoner tried to pass these notes. 


Alfred Henry Charles Haselwood, 30, stated :—Of my own know- 
ledge I don’t know that prisoner passed forged notes. 


Mr Ness said that after that statement he had no questions to ask. 


Anton Williams, a native of Sweden, but claiming American 
protection, stuted :—I nm at present in the American gaol. I know 
that prisoner lived in the same house with Hansen, and that he went 
to TOkid one dny with several $500 bills to try und get them changed. 
I don’t know whether he succeeded or not. I knew that these 
people were making forged notes. Prisoner knew it also, because 
Bennett brought them to the two of us (prisoner and myself) 
one night to showthem. Bennett toldus he had made them, 
that he wanted them changed and asked me to try one. I think 
that was the evening of the 6th of February. Bennett. gave Hansen 
five notes; so Hansen told me. I did not sec is. I have always 
been on good terms with prisoner. I met him on board the Ten- 
nessee first about two years ago. 


Cross-examined by Mr Ness:—Prisoner was told that these 
notes were forged when the three of us were together. Bennett 
showed them. Prisoner went to Yedo afier twelve on the 6th. 


The Court asked directly to prisoner the day on which he 
went to Tokid? 

Prisoner was going to answer, when Mr Ness objected and 
srid that such questions should come through him ns Counsel. 


His Honour said that according to Russian Jaw the prisoner 
was entitled to combat every successive stulement of any witness; 
but to save time this would be passed over. His Honour then re- 
pented to Mr Ness the question just put to prisoner. 

Mr Ness objected to answer. 

Witness to Mr Ness: —I have been: accused of pnssing forged 
notes. I do not know whether I am to be releused or not fur giving 
this evidence. I expect I may hereleased if the rest are convicted 
because I had less to do with it. 

Mr Ness now said that he was quite willing that prisoner’s state- 
ment that he went to Yedo at 12 o'clock on the 5th should be ac- 
cepted. 

To the Court:—I did state in the English Court that Bennett 
showed George Hansen and me the bank notes. I do not know 
why prisoner first got a good note to change and then the bad ones. 
These are the notes Bennett showed me (produced). 


To Mr Ness:—I am sure these are the notes shown me then. 
There are no distinguishing marks on them. Ido not know that 
these are the notes prisoner took to TOki6. 


Anton Bennett, or Kirckorff. 2 Dane, stuted:—Whien prisoner 
left the Tennessee he came to live with me and stayed with me till 
arrested. During the last week he was implicated in this forging 
transaction. I gave him five notes to change but he did not succeed ; 
I don’t know why. He had some instruments of mine which he 
took to TO6\id to sell but brought them back. That night I was 
arrested. Williams was present when I showed the note to 

risoner. I did not use the word “forged”? because I did not 

now its meaning then, but I said I had made them myself. I 
cannot swear that he understood that I made them; I told him go. 
I showed him them because he was a friend of mince. I showed 
them to him I daresay eight days before I gave him the five. I did 
not tell him why I made them. I don’t know if he was surprised 
to see so muny notes in my hands. Hansen and I were together 
when Williams came to see us. I did not speak to prisoner about 
bank notes till thut day. I showed them just as a curiosity. Ihad 
made them myself. Prisoner got these notes in my louse on the 
6th February, the day on which I wae arrested. He said he wanted 
to change them. 

Cross-examined by Mr Ness:—It was not on the 6th of March 
I told prisoner the notes were forged. Williams, prisoner and I 
met eight days previousto my arrest. We were all together every 
duy. I guve prisoner the notes on the day of my arrest. I had 
not given him a real note to change; Gerlurd Hansen did. I 
did not know of it whenI gave him the five. He had several notes 
of my make before. I gave him these five. I have no personal 
knowledge of what he tried to do with them. Idid not tell him 
anything about making money. I cannot swear that he knew the 
notes I gave him previous to the five were false. 


To the Court:—I made the three notes I gave prisoner previous 
to giv.ng him the five. I did not mention having given him exactly 
three notes. I do not remember how many I had then. I[ made 
eight altogether, Anton Williams got one; the other two remained 
in the drawer. These three were then put beside the other 
five, and from the combined eight I gave him five ; I cannot say 
however if these three were of the five I gave him. He returned the 
three he could :ot chango at first. I:don’t remember the reason he 
gave. I gave him the five notes because he asked for them. 
Prisoner begged to ray that he never received more than five 
notes from Bennett. 

Witness said :—Prisoner told me in the prison that when he knew 
I wus nrrested he tore two of the notes up and put them down a 
water clo-et. 

Prisoner denied having spoken to Bennett in the prisoner. 

Witness :—I can’t recognise these notes (produced). They were 
all the sume shape. At present I cannot swear that these are two 
of the five prisoner had, As fur agI recollect, when prisoner returns 
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ed from TO6kid he said the instrument maker was from home. He 
did not say anything about the bank-notes. I did not feel so much 
interest in them as tonsk about them. He expected $500 from 
Gerhard Hinsen for changing the notes. I cau’t say that prisoner 
is concerned in tho ‘‘ forgery” at all. I did not propose to him to 
change the notes. I do not know who introduced Gerhard Hansen 
to prisoner. 1 was not present when tho former promised $500. 
According to prisoner’s own statement, he changed the original 
note. I do not know the reason. 


Anton Williams, re-called :—Bennett showed us the notes to see 
if we thought they were good enough for changing. I said I did 
not know because I Jind never seen & genuine one. We “* meant 
apabeee by that conversation. I don’t know what prisoner thought 
ubout it. 


Adjourned till 2 p.m. 
Court resumed at 2 o'clock. 


Yam Pow King, 23 yenrs of age, a native of Ningpo, was called, 
but the old difficulty of making him understand presented itself. 
Witness said he hud obtained the services of s compradore to 
interpret, but as this gentleman did not appear, nothing further 
was done and Yuin Pow was dismissed. 


George Elmer, 26, deputy marshal of the U. S. Consulate, 
stated :—I don’t know much about the cnse, only that I assisted in 
the arrest of most of the persons implicated. When Williams was 
arrested be suid nothing about prisoner. We searched prisoner's 
effects but found nothing; he was in bed then. We had to go 
through lus room to get to Bennett’s. 


Walter Loxton, 28, police sergeant, stated :—I did not arrest pTi- 
soner. I searched Bennett's room. Prisoner was there at the 
time, but I did not speak to him. 


Wm. Toms, 25, police-constable :—I arrested prisoner. 


Peter Gerhard Iunsen, 40, a British subject, sworn:—I am a 
crown prisoner at present and it is not for me to say anything 
that can be brought ime againet afterwards. I don’t know bow to 
start. I have known prisoner since December. I was boarding 
at Peter Cluusen’s and I met him there. I hnd no conversation 
with prisoner about bank-notes. I believe Bennett did introduce 
me to prisoner. He came to ny house about eleven at night and 
told me Bennett and Williams had been arrested for trying to 
change notes. I do not recollect the number of the note I 
gave him to change. I never told prisoner that I was wealthy. 
He got to know through bourding at the sume place. It was 
generally know that I had money, In the morning Anton Bennett 
caine to me and said ‘you had better get that $500 bill changed 
to-day.” I said I did not like to do it myself. Bennett said I 
should come up to his place and give it to prisoner, with whom he 
had made an urrangement, and he would change it. Iwentin the 
afternoon. I don’t believe I'm justified in giving my reasons for 
not changing it myself. Prisoner did not assist in forging these 
notes. 


To Mr Nezs :—It is untrue that I ever offered prisoner $500. 
Bennett asked Williams in the prison to tell lies in the English Court. 
I did not hear it myself. 


Jerry Mansbridge, turnkey :—This conversation did not take 
pluce to our knowledge. All these men were kept as far apart ua 
possible. 


Bennett, recalled :—It is quite untrue that I prompted prisoner 
to tell lies. 


Gerhard Huansen:—Oh! you can’t believe Aim, you know. 

Sckiya Heikichin Jnpanese, stated : —1 recognise prisoner. He came 
to our store one day and asked change for a $500 note. I could 
not meet it und went to a money-changer’s, I did not know it was 
n forgery. 1 did nut see him again till called to the English Court. 
When the money-chaunger refused to change the note, he went away. 


Omoto Kisaburo, 43 years of age, a Japanese watch maker, of 
TOkid :—I recognise prisoner. He came to my shop and after look- 
ing at several watches fancied one worth $90 and gave me a $500 
bill. I had no change and sent him with a boy toan exchange shop. 
I did not sco prisoner before he entered the shop. 


Cross-examined by Mr Ness :—Prisoner spoke to one of my shop- 
men, notto me. There was no special convereation. I see him 
for the second time to-day. Im not quife sure about his identity. 
Prisoner is very like the man who came to my shop. 


Peter Clausen, 36, a Swede, atated :—I do not know anything 
about this case. I saw prisoner eeveral times during the day on the 
Gth February. I think he left my house for the last time about 
seven. 

Sekiya Heikichi, recalled :— Prisoner came about 
the 6th. 

Williams, recalled :—I did not say Bennett and I met prisoner on 
the 6th at five o'clock, 

This closed the evidence for the prosecution. 

Mr Ness said he had no witness to call nor had prisoner any 
statement to make. In the usunl order of things he should, as 
Counsel, have summed up for the defence; but the difficult y of 
language intervening, Mr Ness begged the Court to accept « 
written atatement from him which he would have prepared at once, 

This proposal was accepted and the Court adjourned till 10 
a.m, this mo. ning. 


five o'clock on 


Thursday, 26th Mareh, 1877. 


Mr Neas, in sumining up for the defence, said :— 

'l'o justify a conviction it is necessary to prove two things againsa 
the prisoner; Ist, an attempt to utter a falee note, and 2ndly, t 
kugwledge vu his part that the uote alleged to have been piegented 
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for exchange was fulse. In both of these points the case has con- 
spicuously broken down. On the first point no note is produced and 
recognised by any one as having been presented for exchange by the 
prisoner; and whether he presented any note or not it is impos. 
sible to say tat he attempted to utter a false one. It is true 
that a Japanese witness says hie saw the prisoner in his shop 
and heard him enquire about exchanging a $500 note, but whether 
that note was geod or bad he can’t tell, It has not been 
produced in evidence, nor has it been in any way traced. 
{fic has been traced, and had the Japanese witness been able to 
say definitely, which he refused to do, that the prisoner was the 
man who passed it, d>ubtless it would have turned out that the note 
in question wasthe good one Gerhard Hunsen gave him. Another 
Japanese witness states that the prisoner went to his house 
also tu exchange a note, but in this instance also the note was 
not identified, and indeed the witness says he does not know 
it to be falae; and this too was no doubt the good note referred 
to, But it seems from the evidence of these two Japanese 
that they have mistaken the man: they both say they saw him 
onthe evening ofthe 6th, while Williams and Clausen both testify 
to his being in Yokohama at that time, and in this respect confirm 
the prisoner’s statement. On the second point, that of attempting 
to utter false notes, knowing them to be false, if (as IT muintain it 
has been shown) he did not attempt to utter false notes nt all, of 
course he did not utter them knowing them to be fulso; but I would 
nevertheless point out that by the evidence he never had any know- 
ledge of the existence of fulse notes until after thearrest. The only 
testimony tending to show any such knowledge is Williams’, but 
his may be dismissed with the remark that he is interested in 4 
conviction, for it depends, he says, upon the conviction of the 
prisoner and others whether he himself is released or not; 
besides, his statement shows that the prisoner’s knowledge 
of the existence of false notes dates from the interview with 
himself and Bennett, being posterior to the alleged attempt to 
utter. The only stutement in Bennett's evidence tending to prove 
such knowledge is the allegation that the prisoner told him 
Gerhard Hansen had promised him $500 for exchanging notes, 
but this is flatly denied by Gerhard Hansen and the prisoner, and it 
seems in the highest degree improbuble that so lurge a sum wonld 
have been offered. ‘The only evidence which the Court can look atin 
considering the question of the prisoner’s guilt or innocence is that 
which has been produced in Court before them to day. 
evidence fails to prove the existence of fulse notes at ull; it fails 
to connect any not+-, good, bad, or indifferent, with the priaoner ; 
and it fails to establish any knowledge on his part even of the 
existence of false notes previous to the date of the alleged utter- 
ance. On one and on both of these grounds the prisoner is 
entitled to claim his relense. 

After prisoner had refused to answer the following questions, Ist 
—Did you go to TOk 6 in February lust and try to pass a $5v0 
note of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank in the shops of Sa- 
kiya Heikichi and Omoto Kisaburd, Japanese subjects? 2nd—Did you 
knowthis note was forged, and with this knowledge endeavour to 
change it? fis Honour said the Court would take it upon them 
selves to answer these questions. and found that prisoner had 
triedto pass a 3500 note of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bunk 
in TOki6 and that he knew it was counterfeit. 

Sentenced to3 months’ imprisoment, previous confinem nt taken 
into consideration. 





— 


IN THE DANISH ( ONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before E. Bavier, Esq., Acting Consul-General. 
Saturday, April 21st, 1877. 

Richagp CoNNoR v. E, Ewatr. 


This was a claim of $20 for damages done to the pilot boat of 
plaintiff on Friday the 13th instant. 

Plaintiff said : —My statements can be proved by witnesses whom 
I intend to call. My principal standpoint is that defendant’s boat 
had none of the lights which it should have curried according to 
regulation. 

James Cook, sworn:—I was in charge of Mr Counor’s boat at the 
time and was on board. I amin his employ. On the evening of 
the 13th about 12 miles fron Cape Idzu, a pilot cutter ran into us 
and carried away our jib boom and did other damages. I thought 
it wis the White Cloud and found I was right in my conjecture ; 
for next morning I passed close to him. He showed no lights when 
he ran into me. 


To defendant :—I only found out next morning that the boat was 
yours, It wasin sight ull the while. I endeavoured to avoid col- 
lision by luffing up. There was something to prevent us steering a 
straight course, because you crossed our bow. 

To Court :—We could, ulthough it was dark, see the loom of her 
Bails. 

Examined by plaintiff: —Our masthead light was hoisted directly 
after sundown, ‘he collision took place between half past seven 
and eight. The red light was visible. he bont was on the larboard 
tuck, and to leeward. If we had not Iuffed, the White Cloud might 
have run into us a nidships. I saw no light on-board her after colli- 
sion, § LT could have seen it had there been one. 

Plaintiff's hend Japanese boatman stated that on the evening of 
the 13th instant the boat IF Aéfe Cloud collided with the ddi- and 
carried away her jib-boom. The While Cloud seemed to be going 
to pass clear, but chonging her course suddenly the collision was 
inevitable. The Addie tried to keep clear but failed. ‘Lhe White 
Cloud showed no lights. They saw her coming. The collision 
occurred throuzh this sudden chlunge of course. 

Richard Wilkinson, muster of the American ship Haze, sworn :— 
I saw these two boats run right uuder the ship’s bows. Quo of 
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them had lights, the other had not. I was afraid the ship would run 
foul of them, and I ordered the man at the wheel to put her hard 
down and luffherup. The wheel was then turned up again so that 
the ship would not round altogether. In the meanwhile one of the 
boats hailed me and almost immediately afterwards tho pilot came 
on board. It was defendan!, and he took charge of the ship. Ina 
few minutes the other man came on board and claimed that he had 
lhiniled ine first and wanted the other man to go. Ihad engaged the 
Dane however because he got on board first. The collision I did 
not see nor did any one on board the ship. Vluintiff went back 
to the boat that had the light, so I supposo it was his. 

Charles Albert, seaman on board the Haze, sworn :—Two pilot 
boats hailed us on the 13th April, one of them, Connor’s, having 
lights, the other none. The one with the light hailed once, the 
other did not, though the owner came on bourd first and piloted 
the ship up to port. Defendant’s boat had no light. 

Two of plaintiff's sendos now gave evidence, much to the same 
eflect uns that of the other beatman. 

This closed plaintiff's evidence. Defendant called 


Zenchino, sendo on board the White Cloud, who stated:—Both 
boats left Nanatsu on tho 13th instant at 4 o'clock. We saw a ship 
at sume distance and sailed in her direction. When about 1 cho 
from the ship we both steered straight for it. The Eddie got in our 
way and we ran foul of her. Tha collision took place nbout seven 
clock, Our buat had no light up because it was not dark enough. 
We were about 5 feet from the big ship at the time of the collision, 
I did not look for lights on board her. I did not hoista light after 
the collision. I saw a lau pon board the other pilot bout. We 
were in sight of each other up till the time of the collision. 

Anoth. r Japanese sailor corroborated thetestimony of the previous 
Witness in every particular, except with regard to the light. He did 
not know whether the other boat had a light or not. 

Judgment reserved. 





IN THE JUDICIAL COURT OF KANAGAWA. 
Before Mr. Asaina Kansvl, F’ice-President. 
Saturday, April 21st, 1877. 
C. Braun vs. Kasizo SHOEITSU. 
The plaintiff claimed that the defendant be compelled to tako 


That | delivery of certain goods to the value of $6,000. 


Mr Dickins appeared for the plaintiff. 

This case was resumed this morning from the 28th of March, 
when it was adjourned for the production of a witness for the 
plaintiff. 

On the Court assembling Mr Dickins expressed his regret that the 
ease should have taken so long, and on behalf of the plaintiff 
he was willing to abide by the decision of an arbitrator if tho 
defendant was equally bound, if the Court should think fit to 
make such an order. ‘The witness for whose presence the cuse 
had been suspended was now in Court and could be examined if 
necessary. 

The proposition made by Mr Dickins being put to the defendant 
be declined to entertain it. 

The Japanese witness Echizenya was then examined and depos- 
ed that Kushiwo hnd offered to take the goods if u reduction of 25 
centa wasmale. The witness told him that he himself had no 
power in the case, but he would report the offer to the plaintiff 
which he did, but he plaintiff would not entertain such a consider- 
able reduction. THe said that he had seen the goods and compared 
them with the sumple produced by Kashiwo and they were on 
the whole as good, though some four or five out of fifty might have 
been inferior. He corroborated the statement about the goods 
not being purchased by any single sample, but by the average of 
the 500 pieces. It was very difficult to get a large quantity of 
shirtings without any difference. 

The examination of this witness concluded the evidence. 

Mr Dickins arguments, which were in writing, were to the follow- 
ing effect, viz., that in this case the only question wns, were tlic 
goods tendered of the kind contracted for? It was plain that they 
were. The contract said ‘* goods same kind as those bought in 
July 1876.” Those bought in July 1876 were of the same mark, 
same weight and were by the same manufacturer, as those in 
question. There was nothing said in the contract about “ quality.” 
and the plaintiff had nothing todo with quality; nor was any men- 
tion made of any sample, so that it was ridiculous to contend 
that the goods were bought on sample. But even if the plaintiff 
was concerned as to quality and had sold on sample, the defend- 
ant was in no better position. The defendant had even then to 
prove that the goodstendered were not equal to sample, and on 
that point he had given no cvidence whatever. He had said 
that some of the goods tendered were not equal to one 
particular piece which he alleged wae a piece taken out of the 
500 pieces bought in July 1876, but which he did not produce. 
Neither did he attempt to prove that the piece in question was 
taken out of the 50U, and the plaintiff denied that it was. When 
the 500 pieces were bought tiiere was no thought of the present 
contract, and why, then, should a piece out of that lot be retained 
to compare with those bought under a contract not then contem- 
plated? Buteven if the piece in question really was one of the 500 
the defendant's position was no better. It certainly was not true 
that the present contract was made on that or any other one piece 
—even if by sample—but on the whole 500 pieces, or at least 
some 50 or a hundred taken at random out of the 500 should be 
produced for comparison with the goods now tendered ; and if those 
now tendered are om an average below those so bought for comparison, 
then if (le contract was on sample let the plaintiff lose, in’ the res 
verse cause, let him win, The defendant dad said that it was hard- 
ship that he should be requird to produce the whole ora great 
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number of the 500 pieces for comparison, but it was a much greater 
hardship for the plaintiff to have the goods he tendered refused 
because they did not happen (if such is really the case, which has 
not been proved) wit! one single selected piece, probnbly acciden- 
tally superior pieces, for in all nasses of goods there are invariably a 
few pieccs here und there much better than the rest. Wesides, the 
defendant could not complain of his own contract composed and 
written by himself. He had got what he chose to contract for, 
shirtings of a certain mark, weight, etc., any how he must prove 
that the shirtings offered were not what was contracted for. It was 
plain that he wns the only person who could prove anything about 
that matter, as the 500 pieces of sisirtings passed into his hands. 
As to the alleged offer by the plaintiff to make an allowance, Mr 
Dickina said, that in the first place never in any way alinitted 
any inferiority in the goods tendered ; and, next, what he had said 
wns that he would abide by any allowance Echizenya might think 
proper if the defendant would bind himself to accept his decision. 
But the defendant had refused this. The offer of the pluintiff was 
mide not because of any inferiority because none existed, but simply 
because it is always better to compromise a dispute than fight it out 
in Court; andalso because he felt some compassion for the defendant 
as tho market had gone down very much. The evidence of Nazomi 
was almost entirely falseasshown by thestatement of Echizenyanndthe 
plaintiff. As to the letter of the danéo, the plaintiff! had nothing to do 
with it. Ho never authorized it, aud never even knew that it was 
written until quite lately, and the dbanfo had stated that it was 
written in the defendant's own louse and under the defendant’s 
influence ; and the fact that he had placed the matter in his law- 
yer’s hands before the letter was written, showed that he could 
not have authorized any such letter. Besides, after all, the letter 
meant nothing. It simply referred to the possibility of some 
allowance beng made. Nothing was easier and it was a com- 
non trick all over the world—than to repudiate ao contract in a 
falling market, by saying the goods were not up tothe sample, etc, 
but in all such cises the repudiator is bound to prove by ample 
and certain evidence that the goods were nut up to sample; and 
of this there was absolutely no proof whatever offered by the de- 
fendant. ; 

The plaintiff regretted very much to have had to bring this 
case into Court, and was quite willing if the Court should think 
fit to nominate Echizenya as arbitrator to accept the decision of 
that gentleman, the defeidant being equally bound to accept such 
decision. The want of confidence felt by foreign merchants in 
Japanese merchants, owing to the constant practice of the latter 
of repudiating contracts whenever the market falls, was very serious, 
and greatly injured trade. It wus to be hoped that the firmness and 
justice of the Court would deter the Jupanese merchants of Yoko- 
hamna from continuing so baneful and dishonest a practice. 

Judgment reserved. 





THE INAUGURAL. 


( Boston Journal. ) 


1f we were to call the address of President Hayes a Model 
Inaugural we think we should not only express our own feelings, 
but that of more than three-fourths ofthe thinking people of the 
country, regardless of partisan lines. In fact, eo sound and self- 
evident are the principles Jaid down, 82 sensible and pertinent 
the suggestions made, and so liberal, high minded and patriotic 
the whole tune of the address, that it will be hard fur most readers 
to have any partisan thought in connection with it. It is the ap- 
propriate invocation to his countrymen of a Chief Magistrate who, 
at his entrance upon an arduous term of service, desires to acquaint 
them with the principles by which he will be guided and the objects 
he hag in view, leaving to every one tho responsibility of receiving 
it in the same spirit in which it is given. 

Neurly half of the address is devoted to the pacification of the 
country, which fact alone will serve as the augury of the new 
departure that may be expected to characterize President Hayes’s 
administration. It is a proof of the foresight, as well as of the 
stubility of the man, that now after the lapse of nine months 
marked by a national election and the rapid development of Southern 
affuirs, President Hayes renews substantially the positions tuken 
in his acceptance letter on this topic. If any Republican, owing to 
recent rumors, has fallen into any momentary fears that the great 
Republican doctrines fought for under Lincoln, and applied under 
Grant to the work of reconstruction, might be abandoned under 
Hayes, he has only to read this Inaugural, not only to see the folly 
of such doubts, but tohavethis own faith strengthened and con- 
firmed. Every freedman atthe Sonth will feel that another friend 
nnd gttardian of his rights, as inflexible asany in the past, is now 
sitting in the Presidential chair—one, too, with facilities for affurd- 
ing protection to hfe and property never enjoyed before. 

At the same time equal justice, and all the consideration und sym- 
pathy which patriotism requires, will be extended by the new admin- 
jstration to the white citizens of the South. A policy is to be steadily 
sought which shall promote the interests of the ~outhern community 
as an whole, The local government in each State “must be u 
goyernwent which guards the interests of both races carefully and 
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equally ;” it must be a character which shall constitute the ‘true 
resource of those States for the promotion of the contentment and 
prosperity of their citizens” and while the material development 
of the South must be carefully fostered’ by the National Gov- 
ernment, it must never be forgotten that the basis of all prosperity, 
there as well as elsewhere, lies in ‘‘ the improvement of the intellec- 
tual and moral condition of the people.” These are truths as sound 
as they are pertinent. ‘I'o be sure, they are general, as was to have 
been expected in an inaugural ; but they logically include and lead 
to the measures which the times demand. Anything different would 
have been innuspicious. Having thus started right, the country will 
await the full development of President Hayes’ Southern policy with 
candor and confidence. 

On the subject of ciyil service reform the language of President 
Hayes is os correct and firm as the great miase of disinterested 
citizens could desire. Appointments to office, he says, were not, 
in the view of the framers of the Government, to be made as the 
mere reward of partisan services, ‘‘nor merely on the nomination 
of members of Congress as being entitled in any respect to the 
control of euch appointment.” That is the key of the whole 
battle-field in this great contest which is to come; and we may 
be sure that the man whocan point it out so unerringly and so 
bravely will never flinch when the trial comes. He will have the 
support of the masses, und can always safely appeal from any insolent 
official to the honest and irresistible constituency behind him. ‘ He 
serves his party best who serves the country best’—words which, 
as President Hayes uses them, deserve to be written in letters of 
gold, and nre sure to full at this time like good seed on good 
ground, ; 

With regard to our financial interests, the President remains true 
to his declarations at a time of greater trial than the present. He 
will evidently do all in his power to promote a speedy return to specie 
payments, In briefly commenting upon our foreign relations, he pays 
njusttributeto his preaecessor in connection with the Geneva arbi- 
tration, and pledges himself totry the same policy again should occa- 
sion for it nrise. Ilis renarks upon the late political contest and the 
method by which it was brought to a close are judicious and in good 
taste. Hisclosing appeal rises to solemnity and will be responded to 
by the conscience of the American people, who, nmong other causes of 
gratitude in sucha grave exigency as we have been passing through, 
will rejoice that our institutions have again brought to the fronta 
representutive so credituble and worthy of respect at home and 
abroad. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 


Lonvon, 15th April, 1877. 
The belief that War is imminent is so general that 
punic prevails in London. 
A Russian army is advancing on Jassy (in Moldavia) 
across the Pruth. 
Persia has advanced claims to Bagdad. 





ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH MAIL. 


TELEGRAMS. 

London, Ist April._—England, having signed the Pro- 
tocol on condition that Russian ‘ demobilizes,” revives 
the prospect of an Agreement with Moutenegro. 

The Porte is displeased with the Protocol and will pro- 
bably refuse to disarm. 

Montenegro maintains her demands, 

Great uncertainty prevails with respect to the course of 
events, . 

It is believed that the negotiations between Russia and 
England have failed. 

Rome, 26th March. The Pope is very feeble, and his 
condition causes great anxiety, 

Bombay, 20th March.—There are now 223,763 people 
on relief works in the Bombay Presidency, showings 
decrease of 36,000 in a fortnight and of 120,000 in two 
months. 

The Goa News says that the new commercial trealy 
between the Portuguese and British India Governments 
will result in the construction of a railway from Goa to 
one of the adjacent Collectorates in the Bombay Presid- 
ency. 

London, March 28th.—A renewed hopeful feeling exists. 
A Cabinet Council has been summoned. Russia apparent: 
ly is disposed to make concessions, meeting the views of 
Euglar. General Ignatiett, who has boen at Berlin, now 
returus lo St, Petersburg, 
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OnitvuarRy :—The Editor of the Economist. 

London, 27th March,—The departure of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales for the Mediterranean is deferred 
for a few days, as the Prince is suffering from a boil. 


Constantinople, 26th March.—The Montenegrin de- 
legates have broken off the negociation with the Porte, 
and will probably leave here on Saturday, 


St. Petersburg, March 26th.—The Russian Press ac- 
euse the British Government of leaving Russia the choice 
of dishonour or war. 


Constantinople, March 26th.—The garrison here has 
been changed, and replaced by Syrian troops. The 
Softas are agitating for the recall of Midhat Pasha, 


Constantinople, 27th March.—Turkish deputies yester- 
day in discussing address in reply to speech from throne 
unanimously repudiated idea of foreigu intervention in 
internal affairs of Porte, 


Washington 28th Marech.—President Hayes has sent 
commission to Louisiana and invited rival parties to settle 
their disputes, 


London, 27th March,—An animated debate took place 
in the House of Commons to-night on the condnet of Sir 
Henry Elliot, during which Sir Stafford Northeote said 
the Government objected to the policy of coercion with 
Turkey, because it would neutralize the efforts being made 
by the Porte in favor of its Christian subjects. 

Replying to a question by Lord Hartington, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote said that negotiations were still proceeding 
between the Great Powers respecting the Russian protocol, 
and that the principal question was as to the conditions 
on which it should be signed. Parliament has adjourned 
for the Easter recess. 


Opituary.—Field-Marshal Fitzgerald. 


London, 22th Mareh,—Cabinet Council to-day resolved 
to favourably consider counter proposals made by Russia 
and sign protocol, but on the understanding that England 
would regard it as not binding in case of failure on the 
part of Russia to demobilize her forces. 

London, 29th Mareh,—Prince of Wales is recovering. 
At cabinet council yesterday it was unanimously resolved 
to continue negociations with Russia, English Govern- 
ment sanguine as to result. 





PROBLEM, 
This problem by Mr. Heauey gained the prize for the best 
3 move position in the British Chess Association Tourney. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SotuTion oF F. HEALEY’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK, 
White. Black. 
1.—R. to K. R.’s sq. B. to K.’s sq. 
2.—Q. to Q. Kt.’s sq. Anything. 
3.—Q. mates. 


Correct answer received from W. H. S., Tokid; 


Digitized by OC gle 





Shipping Entelliqgence. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship City of Tokio for San Francisco;—Mr. and Mrs; 
Meteulf, Mrs. Denton, Mrs. Barrett and infant, Mr, and Mrs. Farn- 
ham and 2 children, Mrs. N. A. Hawes and 2 children, Mr. and Mra. 
Fenton, and daughter, Mra. J. W. Paul, Miss Metcalf, Mra. Tomots, 
Mrs. Wood, Mr and Mrs. MeMakin, Mr, and Mrs. Chalmers and 1 
child, Mr.and Mrs. Allen and child, Captain Lenney, Dr. McLeod, 
Messrs. J. G. Gup, W. J. Tennant, J. G. Littlefield, E. Klinck, M. 
Giurchick, A, R, Brown, Stickler, C. Murray, R. W. Jamie, E, ©. 
ren R. J, Bull, E. B, Livingston, U.S.N., Geo. Burnett, G. 

’ ox, 

Per Steam-ship City of Peking from San Francisco:~Mrs. E. W,. 
Douglas, Mrs. R. Lilley, Miss Cora Emerson, Messrs, Clias, M, 
Lomy, A. Freeman, E. C, Jones, J. K. Thornhill, Captain Jno, 
T. Sheppard, A, A, Fischer, C, B, Bernard, A, Schmitz, A. F, Pell, 
Marshall Bazing, W. H. Hyde, A, Little, Cunningham, J. T. Good- 
fellow, Ichiro Murato, Zaneda Kagitoni, R. Bourke, E, C. Parker, 
R, Lilley, Geo. P. Ries, Eli T. Sheppard, W, Allen Gay. T. Low, G. 
Farley, p Lemascheffsky, F. Norikotf,C, Westicott, For Hongkong: 
Messrs. F, A. K. Honey, and J. 1.. Anderson, 

Per Steam-ship City of Peking, for Hongkong:—Mr. W. H, 
Brereton and Misses Brereton. 

= Steam-ship Bombay for Hongkong:—1 European, 9 Chinese 
on deck, 

Per Steum-ship Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports.—General 
Saigo, Lieut. Shimidzu, Licut. Takata, Lieut.-Col. Watanabe, Lieut, 
Yamada, Mrs, Niepel, Miss C. Yokosuka, Miss 8. Yokosuka, Dr, 
Geo. B. Hill, Capt. Lemascheffsky, Capt. Thorndike, Rev. C, Ca- 
rothers, Messrs, E. C. Kirby, Ito, Ricco, Tillson, Kakehi, Takamori, 
Ishikawa, Kambara, Oye, Watanabe, Yamasaki, Nii, Tomikawa, 
Miyoshi, Kobayashi, Tovii, Mitsui, A. Dammann, Freeman, F. Low, 
E, H Smith, Mashima, Miura, Umakoshi, Schneider, Nagasaka, Ni- 
shimura, E. H. Parker, W. I. Morse, A. A. Little. W. W. Hide, A. 
A. Fisher, G. D. Kies, C. Pubin, Endicott, Cunningham, H. R. 
Smith, Goodfellow, Bourke, P. P. Gray, Hatori, Sawai, Undo 
and Niwa. 

Per Steam-ship Tanais, from Hongkong.—Monsieur de Geoffroy, 
Min. Plenipotentiary for France, Madame Geoffroy and 2 children, 
3 servants, Monsieur de Montherat, Secretary of Legution, Messrs. 
Orny, Wolff, J. Davison, C. Mallet, Doctor Boyet, Huppesley, 
Brodie and Salvery Auguste. 

Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, from Shanghai and ports.—Sir 
Henry Norman, D. B, Smith, H. Mandaley, 8. Scott, Mr. and Mrs, 
Mourilyan and child, Cunningham, Ed. Blanchett, A Gillingham, 
L. Kniffler, Mr. and Mrs. Powers, J. D. Carroll, i. H. Hunter, 
Stanley and 17 Japanese in cabin. Steerage: 3 European, 1 Chinese, 
186 Japanese. 


CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship Bombay, for Hongkong:— 
Silk for England eve be ove «we 42 bales 
France .., i ase ose see - 
Total ... .» 43 bales 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya 


Shanghai and ports,— 
Treasure 


ee $388,100.00 
= “ in ais «++ yen 6,617.81 

Per Steam-ship Tanais from Hongkong :— 

General... on + 1,791 packages, 


Maru, for 


Sugar sas <i an = wee =4,075 is 
Total .., ose 5,866 packages. 
REPORTS. 


The Tanais reports having experienced strong Easterly winds, a 
heavy cross sea with rain and fog, from noon of the 28rd till the 
evening of the 26th. 





2 oo ee ES EE EEE eee 6 
“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr. Bell, Sictaier 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which i 
suffered excruciating pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills 1 was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—1 am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPASS,— 
To the casein of NoRTON’s CAMOMILE PIL1s,” 
January 13, 1877. 


THRE PRICE 


Ohe Fats’ Directory, 


yaks will be found a very useful diary to the 
end of the year, has been REDUCED to 


ONE DOLLAR. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Kerry & Co., or the Office 
of this Paper. 


Yokohama, April 11, 1877, 


Jriginal from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


13ins. 


tf, 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
IMPORTS. 
Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Our market is rather quiet and in some instances prices show a 
decline. In Farns a moderate business has been done; 16/24 have been sold ata slight reduction ; 28/32 


continue firm, whereas 28/42 are neglected. 
attention and are nominal. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 \bs. 384 yds. 39 in. per pee., 
8 lbs. 383 yde. 44 in. ‘ 1. 65. to 2.25. 
8 libs.4 to 84 Ibs. ot » 89 in. » =o ows sd: 6 to 2.873 
9 Ibs. » 44in, ‘ 2.05 to 2573 
T. Cloth 7Ibe. ey » 32in ,, 1.50 to 1.70 
9 6lbs. 24 4, 32in. a 1.10 to 1.25 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 24 eve oe eee eee ee per picul,.. $28.50 to 82.50 
No. 28 to 82... eee cee cee eee POF icul... $30.50 to 34.50 


Shirtings are firm. 


Velvets and other articles do not nica sucht 


a 47110 $1.821| White Shirtings:— 


60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 35 in. per pee. ... «. 2.20 to 2.40 
Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30in. 2—3 Ib. per Ih... O.67$10 0 85 
Black Velvets den ‘ - 7.25 to 8 25 
English Drilla 15 tha. 40 yde, "80 in. -. 2.65 to 2 85 
Taffuchelass 12 yda, 43 in... 2... oe 1.70 to 2.15 


eee 


No. 88 to 42 
Reverse Twist 


»»- per picul.,. $34.00 to 89.00 


vee 16-24 = 


Woollens.—In the absence of any demand our market remains exceedingly quiet and prices, with the 


exception of those for plain Mousselines de Laine which are decidedly lower, must 


same as last. 


Plain Orleans ... we. 40—42 yds. 32in. ... 550 to 7.00 
Figured Orleans ... .. 29—30 yds. 8l in. ... 4.25 to 5.25 
Shimagoro —..,_ sae ae 30 yds. 830 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 
Italian Cloth ...0 1...  o« 380 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.31 
Camlet Cords.. ... 29—30 yds. 82 in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 


.. 56—58 yds. 31 in. 
, 22—30 yds, 32 in. ... 
— 80 yds. 30 in. ... 


Camlets Asstd. 
Lastings, Japan 
Plain Mousselines de Laine 


ee 8 =6@@e 


...16 60 to 17.50 
12.00 to 18.00 
0.174to 0.19 


| 


be quoted nominally the 


Figured Mousselinesde Laine ...80 yds. 30in... 0.25 to 0.80 
Multicolored a ..30 yds. 80 in... 0.80 to 0.86 
Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ,,.48 in. to 52 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Presidents evs ...54 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Pilots... w- o54in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.65 
Union . ..54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Blankets, scarlet & green. 6 to 8 Ibs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.47 


Sugar.—The market has been very quiet and hardly anything has been done, but prices are almost 
unchanged and holders of Formosa demand higher rates than those quoted. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag ase ove vee, pO” piculi.. $4.30 
+) in basket eee eee eee 98 eee $4.10 
Taiwanfooin bag... sso oe ” ae $4.15 

do. in basket... ws ” swe $4.00 

China No 1 Ping-fah... ... ove $8.00 


No. 2 Ching-pak 
No. 3 Ke-pak ... 


eee $7. 30 to $7. 70 
... $6.60 to $6.80 


| 
| 
| 
| 


China No. 4 Kook-fah 


« per picul,,.$6.20 to $6.40 


» No. 5 Kong-fun eos one » oe $5.70 to $6.10 
» No.6E-pok ... sé 1» ~—s os $0.20 to $5.40 
Swatow Brown ...) 1... cee see aes ay eee $3.60 
Daitong aa ia cane is $3.75 
Jupan Rice sat coe se tee gts $1. 95 to $2.05 
Kerosene Oil sn cae nee tee ee $4.40 


Kerosene Oil.—The market is a trifle weaker under forced sales, quotations being 4.30 @ 4.40 nominal. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—Telegrams reporting war declared between Russia and Turkey were received here on the 25th 


instant. 
liable quotations. 


The market is of course duller, if possible, than it was before, and we are unable to give any re- 


Deliveries sincé the 20th instant are abont 50 piculs. 


Tea.—Business in this staple is for the present suspended, but arrivals of New Crop Lenf may be ex- 


pected about the 2nd or 3rd prox. 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—The past week has been more than usually quiet with slightly easier rates. 


Rates close as follows :— 
STERLING — Bank 6 months’ Ac 
Bank Bills on demand.. 

Private 6 months’ tight... 


coveseee 43. Old. 
veoves. 39. 113d. 
. 48. Id. 


”? 


On Parts—Bank Sight ....... sovcerses 5.00 
- Bank 6 months’ night. .. 5.10 
Private 6 ms. mes awescssecess 5.20 
On Hoxexona—Bank pale Ashe catenctbe 4 %, dis. 
i Private 10 days’ sights... seecssees SE gp 


Google 


: 
‘ 


ON Snananat—Bank sight .........ccccccoeecssene 74 
Private 10 days sight... 75 

On New Yorx—Bank Bille on demand......... 4 
- 30 days sight Private... o. DOS 

Ox San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 98 
a 80 wake cue Private.. ...... 100 
Kingats ...cccccccesece soos scorecves 4193 
Gold Ven crcccoscsrsesccscccsvcescsscsvveescsceccsessses S00 
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Shipping Intelligence, — 





ARRIVALS. 














Dats.| Suxrp’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frae & Ria. aa WHERE FROM. sr CaRao. CoNnsIGNEES. 
AGh Port. 
April 22) Friedrich Hoyer Ger, 3m. schr| 396 | Copenhagen Nov. 9] General Order 

» 23) Viking Castle British str. 2558 | Kobe April 21} General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 23| City of Peking Tanner American str. | 5050 | Nan Francisco —~ Maile, &c, | P. M.8.8. Co. 

», 23) Audacious Qupt. P. Colomb| H.B.M, flagship] 3774 | Kobe —~ _— — 

» 24 Sea Star Brotherton British bq. 591 | Sydney, N.S.W. |Mar.17| Coal Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 27| Tanais Reynier French str. 1735 | Hongkong Apr. 20} Mails, &o. | M. M. Co. 

», 27| Hiroshima Maru | Burdis Japanese str. | 1870 | Shanghai & ports|Apr. 20) Maile, &o. | M, B. Oo. 

» 27| Mary Jane Brinkmeier American schr.| 159 | Kobe Apr; 21] General EK, C, Kirby & Co: 
» 27} Benediocta Jansen German schr, | 250 | Takao Apr. 9 Sugar Chinese 


DEPARTURES. 
























Surp’s NaME, Captain, Fra@ & Ria, oe DESTINATION, CaRGu. DESPATCHED BY 

April 28} City of Tokio Maury British str, 6050 | San Francisco Maile, &c. | P. M.S. 8. Co. 

» 28 Laurel Johnson British barque| 688 | Kobe Ballast E. Abbott 

“4 City of Peking Tanner Amerioin str.| 5050 | Hongkong Mails, &. | P.M. 8.8. Co. 

ss erta Talbot British schr. 250 | Amoy Rice Waleb, Hall & Co. 

» 25} Bombay Smith British str, 1825 | Hongkong Mails, &. | P. & O. Co. 

» 26) Jacobine Holmann German bq, 417 | Takao Ballast Nethd. Trading Co. 

» 26) Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str. | 1914 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c, M. B. Co. 

Peters Japanese str, 980 | Hakodate _—— Lighthouse Department 








YPessels in Wardour. 





Name. CaptaIN. | Frag anv Ria. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. CONBIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 

Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japanese steamer) 1870 | Shanghai & ports | April 27 | M. B. Co, 

Massilia Harvey British stesmer | 1033 | Hongkong | esses : P. & O. Co. 
Sea Gall Symons British tugboat 87 | Nngasaki «| eee Laue, Crawford & Co. 
Tibre De Girard | French stenmer | 1726 | Hongkong Apr. 12 | M.M. Co. Hongkong 
Tanais Reynier French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong April 27 | M. M. Co, 
Viking Castle British steamer | 2558 | Kobe April 23 | Walsh, Hall & Co. At Shinagawa 

SAILING SHIPS. 

Benedicta Jansen Germ. schooner | 250 | Takao April 27 | Chinese 
Caroline Miller Danish schooner 65 | Kurile Islands | ...... Claussen 
Catarina Fischer. Danish barque 300 | Takao April 16 | Chinese 
Friedrich Hoyer Ger. 3-m. schr. 396 | Copenhagen April 22 | Order 

Haze Wilkinson | American ship 826 | Now York April 14 | Isaacs Bros. 
Leonore Crichton British brig 250 | Tukao April 17 | Jardine, Matheson &Co. 

Mary Jane Brinkmeir | Am. schooner 159 | Kobe April 27 | E.C. Kirby & C. 

Otto Adamsen German brig 231 | Tukao April 18 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Punjaub Black British barque 882 | London Mar. 81] L. Kniffler & Co. 
Syringa Partridge Brit.3-m. sche. 242 | Takao April 20 | Grosser & Co. 
Sea Star Brotherton | British barque 591 | Sydney, N.S.W. April 24 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Tori Williams British schooner 55 | Bonin Island, &c. | April 12 | Captain 

W'dering Minstrel | Sievewright | British barque 861 | Takuo April 20 | Chinese 





Vessels of Gar in Port. 





HorsE 














Name, Gouns.| Tors. | power. DRsCRIPTION. | COMMANDER: 
BRITISH—Vigilant ... 0 oe ke cee] oe Se “ai H.M.D. vessel | Commander Ryder 
s Audacious... ... 2 .. «| 14 3774 as H.B.M. flagship Captain P. H. Colomb 
AMERICAN—Alert ... 0. 1. eee eee] 4 540 es Sloop 
is Tennessee ... 1... see eel as, 4200 adi U.S. flag ship | Captain Young 
FRENCH—La Clocheterie... ... .. «| 12 1800 ah Corvette Captain Reynier 





Vessels on the Berth. 











D&sTINATION. Name. AGENTS. To BB DESsPATCHED. 
Hongkong sess tee nae nee aes Tibre M. M. Co. May 2nd 
San Francisco... ... 0 1s. vee eee we Gaelic O. & O. Co. May 10th 
San Francisco we eee cae tee we City of Peking P. M. 8. 8. Co. May 26th 





Google 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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W. & G. SCOTT & SON. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HON- 
OUR awarded, CENTENNIAL Exinpition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876, For excellence of Materials and Workman- 
shipin their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 

The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action, Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 


ful Gun.. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. ‘This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 

Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS at 
£8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0.0. Shooting guar- 
anteed. ! 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£1500. Well finished, good materiuls £21.0.0. Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 


Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards of gunsat the Centennial “ The crowning glory of 
the display was the ease of W. & C. Seott& Son, ‘This firm 
has sent more good guns to this country during the past 
few years than any other, and they especially commend 
themselves to Americau sportsmen from the fact that they 
furnish good guns, honestly made, and of high shooting 
powers at very moderate prices. Their TRIPLEX 
ACTION combines, in the highest degree, strength with 
simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the favor of all who 
test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strongly 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 30 
shillings extra), For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—Siight, Medium or Fall. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 


SNIDERS Military and Sporting. 
FLES. 

DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore, 

SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 


MARTINI RI- 


LONDON OFFICE, 
10, Gt. Castle St., 
Recent Circus. 


Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
I-NGLAND. 
Yokohama, April 21, 1877. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, 


and all other insects are destroyed by 


KEATINGS INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


which is quite harmless to Domestic Animals. 


Sold in tins 1s, and 2s, 6d. each, by Tuomas Keattna, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, and all Chemists. The 1s, tins are so made 
that the Powder is easily distributed from them, and will be found 
u great improvement on the old paper puckets, In exterminating 
Beetles the success of this powder is extruordinary, and no one 
need be troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application, 


SoLp 1n Tins anpd BorTries, By ALT DRrvaGists. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEKETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most nagreenble method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or ‘THREAD WORMS, 
It is w perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
fur Children, 








TESTIMONIAL. 
Mr. NEATING. Medical Hall, Gildersome, Noy. 28th, 1876. 
Dear Sir,—I think it nothing bat my duty to inform you of 
the immense sale I have for your Worm Tablets, which I may 


justly say is enormous, and in every case gives the greatest satis- 


fuction. I have now instock two bottles containing the Round 
Worms brought me during the last few days by customers, one 
Worm 40 yards long, I dare not be without the remedy. 


Yours respectfully, 
M. E. WALKER. 
Sotp 1n Bor: ies, BY ALL CHEMIsTS AND DRUGGIS8TS. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
REWARD AND CAUTION,.—Whereas I om informed f.aud- 


ulent imitations of this unsurpassed remedy lave been sold, I 
hereby request anyone knowing of the vendor of the same to com- 
municate with me, and on conviction of the offender a liberal 
Reward will be paid. 


Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 


26ins. 





— 


TRA DF MARE. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufueturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 
Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates, 


24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 


52ins. 








PAIS 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEL PEN 8B. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 





Januray 1, 1876. 52ins, 


Or g na from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ig wag pacer at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the pe er which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
a te be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices ot Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent, 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 





BIRTH. 


May Ist, 1877, at No. 220, Bluff, the wife of Mr. CHar.es D. 
Moss, of a daughter. 








er - 


For some time past we have had little or no news from the 
seat of war. Itis known that the rebels occupy in force posi- 
tians on the borders of Higo and Satsuma in the neighbourhood 
of Hitoyoshi, and as a strong force of Government troops has 
effected an undisturbed landing at Kagoshima, it is probable that 
a simultaneous advance will be made from Kumamoto and Kago- 
shima against these rebels. H. I. H. Arisugawa-no-Miya has 
issued a proclamation offering pardon to all those who lay 
down their arms and submit to the Government, which has 
been responded to already to some slight extent, and the con- 
tinuation of such commendable leniency on the part of the 
Government may do more to stop this deplorable strife than 
continued levies of youthful conscripts could effect. 





The Government may happily receive some assistance in the 
suppression of the rebellion, if it is true, as reported, that a 
split has occurred in the camp of the rebels. Not only does 
there appear to have been a difference of opinion among the 
insurgent leaders as to the position which it was most advisable 
to occupy on the retreat from Kumamoto, but there seems 
also to have been a serious defection from the rebel cause 
on the part of the Higo samurai, who were looked upon as 
strong allies of their neighbours, In particular is the resent- 
ment of the Satsuma men excited against the samurai of 
Yashiro, who, it appears, at the outbreak of the war strongly 
expressed their adherence to Saigo’s cause and their inten- 
tion of firmly resisting any attempt on the part of the Im- 
perialists to land at Yashiro, but_who, on the appearance 
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of the Government troops forsook their allies, and not only 


failed to offer the opposition they had pledged themselves 
to, but betrayed the plans of the Satsuma men to the Im- 
perialists, and gave them such topographical information as 
enabled them to march with certainty against the rebel en- 
trenchments. 





An instructive illustration, confirmatory of some remarks 
which we recently made on the subject of the currency ques- 
tion in this country, is afforded by a circumstance recorded in 
the native journals. It is well known that when Saigo’s forces 
were beleaguering Kumamoto castle, they obtained their 
commissariat supplies from the farmers of the neighbourhood, 
paying for them in paper promises bearing the stamp of the 
Satsuma Commander-in-Chief. Soon after the commencement 
of the seige, however, Saigo was deprived of his rank and office, 
and himself and his followers were proclaimed traitors and 
rebels ; and now the Imperial authorities are reinstated in the 
district. Yet the paper promises of the proclaimed and worst- 
ed rebel continued to pass current as money under the very 
noses of the Government officials. As a matter of course a 
notification was issued by the local authorities forbidding the 
use of the obnoxious currency ; and it is here that the singular 
feature of the case comes in. The people disregard the com- 
mand of the authorities, and continue to accept the prohibited 
paper in exchange for their commodities. Is this political 
obstinacy or is it sheer ignorance ? Or is it a combination of 
both? In any case it is certainly not that enlightened self- 
interest on which the science of western political economy is 
built. 





A correspondent of the Akébono Shimbun, whose effusion 
will be found elsewhere in our columns, is apprehensive lest 
Japan—and, indeed, Asia generally—may in some indefinable 
way be involved in the Turkish imbroglio. He may calm his 
patriotic fears. The possibility of such an extension of the 
Eastern question as that would be, has never, it may safely be 
affirmed, entered into the calculations of the most far-sighted 
European statesman, Another more tangible cause of annoy- 
ance he finds nearer home in the attitude of China in respect 
of the Loochvo question. ‘That Great Empire seems as little 
inclined to forego its claim to suzerainty, as the little insular 
Kingdom is to withdraw its allegiance. It is just possible that 
the Loochoo question may soon be brought into prominence 
again, for there have been several indications in the native 
press of late, that an attempt is keing made to induce the Go- 
vernment to divert attention from domestic dissensions, by 
plunging the country into a war with a foreign state, either 
Corea or China, whichever may be considered to afford the 
more plausible pretext, But it is to be hoped that the lesson 
taught by the hollow and evanescent nature of the results of 
the Formosan expedition has not been thrown away on the 
statesmen of this country. A miserable money pittance and 
an admission that the troops despatched by the Japanese Go- 
vernment were not to be deemed freebooters, formed but a 
sorry equivalent for the lives and treasure wasted in the 
territory of the Bootan savages. 

It is not in the capital and in large cities and towns only 
that the impoverishing effects of the civil war are making 
themselves felt. The depression caused thereby is universal, 
and nowhere is it more — pan at the favourite spring 
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resorts of the Japanese of all classes, except the lowest,—the 
various bathing establishments for the use of the natural hot 
springs. The falling off in attendance at these places is suid 
by the proprietors of the hotels to be distressingly great, and 
where, in former years, the visitors have been unable to find 
accomodation owing to the crowd of bathers, there are empty 
houses by the dozen. Long are the faces and bitter the com- 
plaints of “ mine hosts,” who truly say, that those visitors who 
used to be most free with their cash, namely the official and 
military classes, have either left their positions or gone to the 
war, while the merchants can no longer find the money to take 
their wives and families on a pleasure trip, or are unwilling 
to spare it in these hard and unpromising times. There isa 
remarkable absence of all those sounds of revelry by night 
which generally make a fashionable native watering place so 
full of life and mirth. No lights in the windows; no merry 
dancing shadows on the paper screens. The shutters remain 
undrawn, and the houses sleep in joyless gloom. There is 
no sound of singing men and singing women. The samisen 
hangs silent on the wall, consigned to the dismal solitude of a 
paper bag, The makers and sellers of the little toys and 
wooden mementoes that form the staple commodities of all 
places where bathers most do congregate, maintain a gloomy 
watch over their unvisited stock, Even the cocks and hens— 
that peculiar antediluvian breed of bony and adamantine fowl, 
which seems set apart for the service of those guests who 
occasionally indulge in the extravagance of a tort knabe or the 
dissipation of a bowl of chicken broth—move with a more 
secure air, as if conscious of the likelihood of their continuing 
to exist and, if possible, increase in toughness and muscular 
development. A grey quiet appears to have replaced the 
usual rosy tint of Japanese life, and even the shikata gu gozai- 
masen seems to have lost some of its resignation, and ‘taken a 
slight tone of the murmur of complaint. 





In our present issue we publish the entries for the approach- 
ing Spring Meeting of the Yokohama Race Club, having 
published the entries for the Association Mecting in our last. 
For both meetings the entries for handicap races and 
the Griffins’ Plate remnin open until the 10th instant. 
The entries for the Y R. A. amount to more than $1,900, 
while those of the Y. R. C. barely exceed $1,100, a falling 
off on the part of the older institution which may be accounted 
for by the fact that many of the best ponies are debarred from 
running altogether, and also on account of the preference 
which has been given in its programme to the subscription 
griffins. Some members may think with Helena that 


“ Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises.” 


The Association have a decided advantage in being first with 
their races, besides the fact that so many crack ponies will 
contend for their prizes, that it cannot fail to be a most 
interesting meeting. Wewish both Club and Association fine 
weather and good sport, and sigh to think of the glorious 
meeting we might have boasted of had the amalgamation— 
apparently so universally desired been feasible. 





The Club Regatta which occurred last Thursday was by no 
means the success it might have heen, had a little more good 
management been displayed in arranging it. From various 
causes the Club itself is weak, and could only send out two crews 
for a race for Canton Fours, to be followed by arace between two 
boats for the Champion Pairs. Naturally enough the public 
exhibited little or no interest in these proceedings, and passers 
by on the bund would hardly stopin their walk to watch the 
struggle between the contending boats. ‘There are five men-of- 
war lyingin our harbour at present, and a boat race between 
crews from two of them, the Auducious and Tennessee, is actual- 
ly projected to take place next week. Why then could not the 
committeo of the Amateur Rowing Club have arranged a pro- 
gramme which would have included this and such other races 
as could have been made up for boats from merchant vessels 
in port, private gigs and compradores’ boats? Had an effort 
been made in this way a successful regatta might have been 
achieved that would have claimed the interest of the com- 
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munity, and proved worthy of the glorious weather we enjoyed 
on Thursday afternoon. 





It is now two months since the arrangement for lighting the 
streets of this settlement was settled with the Gas Company, 
on the basis of doing so on such nights during the month that 
the moon did not shine, and the agreement was circulated among 
the residents in order to obtain by subscription the amount 
required per month to cover the cost of this partial illumina- 
tion, which amounted to $349. It is hardly credible that ina 
community like this—a community which subscribes generously 
to relieve the sufferers by a fire at T6kié or famine in Shantung, 
and liberally supports amusements of all sorts—are so apathet- 
ic about what is considered one of the first necessities of any 
settlement, that it is only by most strenuous efforts on the 
part of the Committee that the subscriptions amount to $320, 
—$29 short of the actual amount required. The Gas Company 
offer to commence the lighting at once if the Committee will 
personally guarantee the amount that is short, but it is hardly 
to be wondered at that this is declined on their part, 
considering the shameful want of support afforded them 
by the residents. So the matter stands at present. Our 
streets remain in darkness because this community will 
not provide the paltry sum of $29 per month, and the 
probability is, that notwithstanding all that is said or written 
on the subject, so they will continue to remain. There 
are noend of people living here who do not hesitate to 
abuse the authorities, and condemn the police as inefficient, 
if so much as ten cents’ worth of property is stolen from 
them, and yet who consider it no part of their duty to pay 
one iota towards supplying an effectual means of lessening the 
chance of robbery being successful. Perhaps it is that the 
characteristic of Englishmen is too prevalent in this settlement, 
and that the residents do not wish a good cause for grumbling 
to be taken away from them. The whole system of our muni- 
cipal government is at fault, and we despair of ever seeing a 
change for the better until the Ministers take the matter in 
hand, and frame a set of simple land regulations which will be 
law to their respective nationals. 


The dust storm on Tuesday last sorely tried the temper 
of all who were of necessity exposed to it, and yet the dis- 
comfort we were then subjected to might have been greatly 
mitigated had our streets been watered. The summer, too, is 
fast coming upon us, when cool, well watered streets are not 
only a luxury but a necessity for health, and all this 
cun be obtained for a similar cost per month as it will take to 
light the settlement. But who would be bold enough to say 
that for such purposes $700 per month could be collected in 
Yokohama ? 








We observe from the San Francisco Evening Bulletin that 
Mr. Eli T. Sheppard, formerly U. 8. Consul at Tientsin, has 
been appointed to the post of assistant legal adviser to the 
Japanese Foreign Office. From the little we have heard 
respecting this gentleman we rejoice to believe that the 
Foreign Office has been more fortunate this time in its selec- 
tion than it was on the first occasion of its filling the appoint- 
ment. We are much mistaken if Mr. Sheppard is the sort of 
man who would assert that the diplomatic relations of 
this country constitute a grievance, or that not one foreign- 
er in ten has been murdered who ought to have been mur- 
dered. The position Mr. Sheppard will be called upon to 
fill is one of high trust and importance, and we venture 
to anticipate that he will find the most faithful aud con- 
sciencious discharge of his duties towards his employers, to 
be compatible with impartiality of judgment and tolerance 
of speech in respect of the foreign communities and the foreign 
officials resident in this country. 





It has been announced that His Majesty the Mikado will 
leave Kidto for the capital on the 17th instant, embarking at 
Kobe on board the Jfeiji Maru. H.E. Okuma, the Minister 
of Finance, is expected to arrive in Tékié in a few days, and, 
it is said, will shortly be followed by all the Cabinet Ministers 
at present in Kioto, 
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We have received from the Japan Gezette office a reprint 
of the Convention of Yedo of June, 1866, which also includes 
the revised Custom’s Tariff and the Bonded Warehouse Regu- 
lations, the whole forming a pamphlet which will be extremely 
useful to houses of business in Japan. 





The “ Centennial Wanderers” of the U.S. S. Tennessee in- 
tend to give a performance at the Gaiety Theatre on Monday 
evening in aid of the funds of the Temperance Hall. A varied 
programme is offered which is fully up to the standard of such 
performances, and we have no doubt that the audience will be 
charmed by many a good joke and 

“The sad burden of some merry song.” 
We hope, for the sake of an institution which has unob- 
trusively done an immense deal of good in this settlement 
that the dusky “‘ Wanderers” will be rewarded by a full house 





We have been informed to-day by the Agent of the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company that the cable between Shanghai 
and Amoy is out of order, and it was only yesterday that the 
Russian land lines were reported as interrupted, That this 
break in our telegraphic communication should take place just 
when a great European war has broken out is most unfortunate, 
and we can only hope that the lincs will be speedily repaired. 


From the *‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 30th. 


The following will illustrate the wonders of telegraphy :— 

A telegram was forwarded through the Crreat Northern Co. at 
6.30 p.m. on the 27th to Europe by a firm here, who on the morning 
of the 28th instant at 11 a.m. received the reply dated 27th inatant 
3.30 p.m., the answer apparently haying been sent before the 
telegram was written. The difference in time here and in Europe 
—9 brs. 20 min.—explains this anomaly, but the actual time 
between the despatch of the message and receipt of the reply, 
sixteen hours and a half, shows how closely the telegraph now 
connects the most distant parts of the globe, and reflects great 
credit on the working of the Great Northern line. 


From the Hdchi Shimbun. 

Six battalions of infantry, a detachment of artillery with 
eight field pieces and a body of engineers, under the command 
of Takashima, Kawamura and Oyama, Icft Takahashi on the 25th 
instant for Kagoshima. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

A rebel named Uyeda who was captured near Kumamoto, has 
made the following confession :——On the 2nd of this month when 
the rebel hospital at Kawajiri was to be removed to Koyama and 
Mifune, the wounded who were removed numbered in all 1,800, 
while between four and five hundred who were too seriously 
wounded to be removed were put to death. 


From the Jfainichi Shimbun. 

Two policemen of Nagasaki Avn, having their hands and legs 
fettered, arrived here by the J/iroxhima Maru, in charge of six 
other policemen of the Hiogo ken and Tékié /u. When the two 
prisoners were being transferred to a boat from the steamer in 
order to land, they contrived to jump overboard fettered as they 
were, and of course sank at once, but the xen/dos were im- 
mediately ordered to dive for them and succeeded in rescuing 
them in an insensible state. They were immediately taken to the 
hatoba, where animation was restored, and were subsequently 
sent on to Tokid by train. It is supposed that these two men 
must have been acting as spies for the rebels. 


From the Vichi Nichi Shimbun. 

There has been of late no news of the war in the South. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the insurgents retreated towards 
the province of Hiuga after the rclicf of Kumamoto, and have not 
yet taken up any definite position. Whenever they attempt to 
entrench themselves they are attacked by the Government troops. 


From the Chéya Shinthun. 

The following letter was sent by the rebels to the besieged 
troops in Kumamoto Castle, by means of attaching it to an arrow:— 

‘“‘As the Government have connived at assassination, and 
violated the constitution of the country, General Saigo and two 
other leaders placcd themselves at the head of an army and took 
the field, in order to enforce explanations. But the garrison of 
Kumamoto unreasonably closed the castle oogle gainst this army, 


and thereby caused much distress to the people, besides so ex- 
citing the trébps forming this army that they threaten 
to wholly exterminate the garrison. As we feel pity for those 
who have becn compelled to remain in the castle against their 
will, we will pardon them if they will at once throw down 
their arms and submit to us. The Imperial troops at Yamaga 
and Takase have been thoroughly beaten, and risings against the 
(covernment are taking place in various ken. Such being the case 
it is useless and dangerous for you to defend this single castle any 
longer, and if you persist in doing so be prepared for your fate.” 


Since the relief of Kumamoto Saigo has been raising money from 
the merchants in the province of Hiuga. 


Tuesday, 1st. 
Professor Vanek gave another entertainment at the Gaiety 
Theatro last night at prices reduced so as to specially attract a 
native audience. The theatre was fairly well filled, and the Pro- 
fessor’s magical skill seemed to afford unbounded delight to all 
present. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun, 

The Sangi who some time ago left Osaka for Kidto, have now 
returned to the former city. 

One of the rebol commanders named Katsura Yemon assumed 
the office of Governor of Kagoshima, and having established him- 
self in the Kencho obtained large supplies of rice and ammunition 
from the people of the provinces of Satsuma and Osumi, alleging 
that he was acting officially. Tho supplies thus obtained he for- 
warded to the rebel army, during last month supplying them with 
1,500 bags of rice andl three and a half million of cartridges. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
Kuroda arrived at Kobe on the morning of the 28th instant. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

The Chéya Shimbun published a report to the effect that Lieut. - 
General Nodzu had been wounded by Kirino, and that the latter 
was subsequently shot down by Major Murata, both of which 
statements were untrue. Nodzu is a well and as vigorous as ever. 
The Osaka Nipps also stated that Lieut.-General Tani was about 
to visit Kidto, but this also is untrue, as he has been wounded, 
though not seriously, and is now about to undergo an operation at 
the hands of the surgeons. 

At 10 p.m. onthe 29th instant a fire broke out at Shinagawa, 
which destroyed thirty-three houses before it was extinguished at 
11.20 p.m. 

At 1.45 a.m. on the 29th instant a fire broke out at Iwamotochd, 
Kanda, T6kid and destroyed three hundred and thirty-eight houses, 


From the J/échi Shimbun. 

The Government has instructed the Minister of Justice that the 
trial of Oyama T’sunayoshi, ex-Governor of Kagoshima ken, is to be 
carried on according to orders received from H. I. H. Arisugawa- 
no-Miya, the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial army. 

The Tsukuba Kan left on the 25th and the Seiki Kan on the 
26th instant for Kagoshima. 

It is sail that Kawaji has reported to the Emperor that Lieut.- 
General Yamada, the Vice-Minister of Justice, has been conspicious 
in his devotion to the Imperial cause, in aid of which he has ren- 
dered most efficient service. 


Wednesday, 2nd. 
Paper money which has been male by order of Saigo is circu- 
lating in the neighbourhood of Kumamoto, and although the 
Aeucho authorities have forbidden its use, the prohibition has had 
no effect in dlecreasing its circulation. 


A telegram is said to have been received from Nagasaki stating 
that three foreiyn vessels cntcred the harbour of Mimidzu, in the 
province of Hiuga, on the 27th instant, but this report has not 
yet been confirmed. 


It is rumoured that the Army Department of Tokid will be 
removed to Osaka. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun, 

A telegram which left Nagasaki on the 30th ultimo announces 
that at dawn of that day, the Kasuga, Riujé6, Tsukuba, Sikes 
and Tid, with seven thousand troops and police, arrived at 
Kagoshima, and a landing was immediately effected. Arimatsu 
Sukenaga was at once arrested, and the city patrolled by troops 
for the purpose of arresting all rebels or suspected persons. 

From the Chaya Shinhun, 

The rebels have constructed batteries at Takachi-o, in the 
province of Hiuga, and have garrisoned the place with their new- 
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ly enlisted troops. They have also stationed their men at other 
various strong points. 


The two sons of Shimadzu who went to Kidédto to have an 
interview with H.M. the Mikado, left Kobe on the 28th instant 


A telegram which was despatched from Kidto at 1.50 p.m. | for Nagasaki. 


on the 30th ultimo, states that the insurgents who had at 
first taken up a position at Yashiro have strongly intrenched 
themselves about half a vi from Sashiki, on the borders of the 
provinces of Satsuma and Higo, and very frequently visit that 
city, in order to try and ascertain something about the move- 
ments of the Imprialists. The rebels have stationed out-posts 
on the hills south of Hinaku, while their re-inforcements from 
Yabe have advanced as far as Suge, on the border. The Im- 
perialists have taken all possible advantage of the country to 
advance their out-posts, so that the movements of the rebels can 
be watched. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

Kawamura, Oyama and Takashima arrived at Kagoshima on 
the 27th ultimo. Since the Special Envoy of the Mikado visited 
that place many irregularities have taken place in the Govern- 
ment of the ken, so that the three above named are invested 
with power to put matters on a strictly satisfactory basis. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 28th April, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 
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In Bank notes and cheques................seeeeeees — 
Deposited with Foreign Banks.................. 50,045 
210.355 
Do in native Currency...scccscssccdescocsesensesresesavesss 56,000 
$266,355 
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Thursday, 3rd. 


We understand that telegraphic advices have been received of 
the issue by Her Majesty the Queen of a proclamation of neutrali- 
ty in respect to the war between Russia and Turkey. 


After leaving Kobe the Tukio Maru met with bad weather, 
and on reaching the Isumi Strait was obliged to anchor for 
seven hours. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The Government has decided to send criminals sentenced to 
penal servitude to Yezo, where they will be employed in the 
cultivation of the soil, or in some of the industries which have 
lately been introduced there. Special laws for this purpose are 
now being compiled by the Naimusho. 

The Mitsu Bishi Co’s steamers now in the Government service, 
are being gradually returned to the Company. 

Since yesterday the Government has permitted the transmission 
of telegrams on private business. 

Kuroda will arrive at Yokohama to-day or to-morrow. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

As matters are getting settled in Higo now, the strict rules 
hitherto enforced in the police force are being relaxed, and con- 
stables are granted leave to visit their homes or the capital. 

A telegram sent from Kumamoto at 11.55 a.m. on the 30th 
ultimo states that the old officials at Kagoshima are issuing orders 
in the name of the Kencho to collect recruits for the rebels army. 
Yesterday several of the above officials were arrested. The 
new officials sent from TOkid have arrived at Kagoshima and 
are to commence their duties from to-day (the 30th). All the 
Kucho and Kocho are to be strictly watched, and great pains 
are to be taken to prevent the Satsuma residents assisting the 
rebels in any way. 


From the Chédya Shimbun. 

On the 2Sth instant Kuroda had an interview with H.M. the 
Mikado at Kidto, and gave His Majesty a description of the 
seat of war, after which he was invited to dine with the 
Mikado. 

A report from Nagasaki has been received to the effect that 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial forces has issued a 
notification to various cen, that lenient treatment will be shown 
to those rebels who submit at onee. Already about 300 have 
taken advantage of this notitication_and given themselves up. 


OO!Ie 





Friday, 4th. 

The weather cleared up beautifully for the Club Regatta yes- 
terday afternoon, and the water was smooth, a combination of 
circumstances rarely to be found here on such occasions. With 
the unpunctuality which distinguishes aquatics, the Canton 
Fours made their appearance at the starting point nearly three- 
quarters of an hour late, Mr. Jeyes’ boat, the red flag, 
having paddled up to the stake boat, while Mr. Milsom’s 
boat, the blue flag, was towed there by the steam launch 
which oarried the starter. On the word being given both 
boats got well away, Mr. Jeyes’ having a slight advantage 
which was kept to the creek, where Mr. Milsom put on a spurt 
and succeeded in obtaining a very slight lead. Both crews were 
rowing exceedingly well, at the rate of 32 strokes a minute, and 
so close were they together, and so fully was a spurt by one 
crew acknowledged by a spurt from the other, that the result was 
doubtful until the stake boat was nearly reached, when Mr, 
Jeyes’ boat forged ahead and passed the winning post bare- 
ly half a length ahead of their plucky opponents. The time was 
7 min. 20secs., which was not bad considering that the course, 
though nominally a mile, exceeded that distance by fully 150 
yards. Weshould like tosee this racerowed again when No. 2 of 
the blue boat is in better condition than at present, and while 
we deplore the falling off from various unavoidable causes in the 
number of competing crews, we must congratulate the Club on 
being able to put forward the two who rowed yesterday. 

CANTON Fours. 


DO. Be Tals siscccvsacccdsecasascisveasveneet st. 10 £0 
2G W. PIGVtSh cs cscs ccacesdimiaiteniva » ll ti 
3.—F. E. Lewis, ..........cccccecevsccsenseeees » 18 O 

H. O. Jeyes, stroke,.................4. » 10 10 

J. Rickett (COx)..........cccsscseeeseeees as 9 0..... 1 
1.—E. F. Kilby,...............c.cccecceseceees st. 10 O 
2.—J. S. Van Buren,...............cceccceees ~ Al 0 
B= A. TOS fo essccssenevsvtvvcdessaveees » 13 7 

A. Milsom, stroke,.................c008 ee? | 0 

H. B. Henley (cox)................c0068 “a 9 D ivicaas g 


The next race was for the Champion Pairs, and as one of the 
entries was scratched at the last moment, only two boats appear- 
ed at the starting point. At the start the blue flag had 
the best of it, and Towse having caught a crab off the creek 
made the blue’s steadily increasing lead a certain one. From 
this point, indeed, the occupants of the red boat seemed com- 
pletely demoralized, while those in the blue boat rowed steadily 
and with a good swing, winning in 10 min. 5 secs., by 2} lengths. 


Rgp Fuaa. 

Oe) aes 0% | Ronn eT st. 10 0. 

H. C., Litchfield, ewe eaueadeke pp: SL Siccasesiaocochoxseuss l 
BLvE: FLAG 

H. O. Jeyesy......cccceesseceees st. 10 0. 

H. A. Towse,.............0.c00 geo MO. A wewevevekacbeusiaeens 2 


Mr. Dodds officiated as Starter and Time-keeper and Mr. J.J. 
Dare as Judge. 


Professor Vanek gave another performance at the Gaiety 
Theatre last night to a well filled house, and mystified the au- 
dience as completely as ever, to their no small satisfaction. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

It is rumoured that the Japanese officials in Corea have been 
insulted by the natives, and also that rice which was in charge 
of the Japanese Government agents has been stolen. Another 
rumour is current that certain influential officials of Loochoo 
have fled from that country to China. 

It is said that Saigo has become unpopular among the insur- 
gents, and that Kirino is now their real leader. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was received from Kidto at 2. p.m. on the 
Ist instant announces that four of the Fukuoka rebels have 
been beheaded, ten of them sentenced to 10 years’ penal servitude, 
and three hundred and fifty to 1 year’s hard labour. 

The expense incurred in suppressing the present rebellion in 
the South up to the end of last month amounts to 10,275,981 
yen. 

H. E. Okuma, the Minister of Finance, is expected to return 
to the capital in about a week. 

A large fire took place in the woods of Toga district, in the 
province of Kadzusa, on the 13th of last month, which burnt out 
anarea of 3 ri in length by 1 .ri in breath. The fire originated 
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froma charcoal kiln, the door of which was left open during 
s galeof wind. Not only were thousands of good trees destroyed 
but also houses, temples, etc., and one man was unfortunately 


burned to death. 


From the Akebono Shimbun. 
The Navy Department is going to enrol a force of five hundred 
Marines by the 10th June. 


From the Afainichi Shimbun. 

H. E. Iwakura is said to have telegraphed to Kidto about the 
8th of last month, to the effect that he thought that H. M. 
the Mikado might return to the capital. 


Saturday, 5th. 


The agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Company yester- 
day informed us that the Russian land lines were interrupted 
beyond Omsk. 


We publish below a table of the relative ranks of Japanese 
Naval and Military officers, which some of our readers may find 
useful for reference. 

RELATIVE RANK OF THE OFFICERS OF THE NAvy AND ARMY. 

Navy. 


1.*—Admiral of the Fleet. 
2.—Taishé, Admiral. 
3.—Chiuj6, Vice-Admiral. 
4,—Shéshé, Rear Admiral. 
5.—Chief Inspector of Machinery of 3 years, and Inspector 
General of Mospitels and Fleet of 3 years standing. 
6.—Captain of the Fleet. 
7.—Commodores Ist and 2nd class, Chief Inspector of Machinery 
under 3 years, Inspector General of Hospitals and Fleet under 
3 years service. 
8.—Taisa, Captain over 3 years standing, Secretary to Admiral 
of the Fleet. ; 
9.—Inspector of Machinery after 8 years, Deputy Inspector General 
of Hospitals after 5 years service. 
10.—Chiusa, eke under 2 years, *Staff Captain (nav), Chief 
Inspector of Machinery under 8 years, Deputy Inspector 
General of Hospitals under 5 years service. 
11.—Shésa, Commander, Statf Commander (nav), Chief En- 
gineer of 15 years seniority, Fleet Surgeon. 
12.—Tai-i, Lieutenant of 8 years seniority, Navigating Lieuten- 
ant of 8 years seniority, Chief Enyineer of 8 years seniori- 
ty, Staff Surgeon. 
13.—Chiu-i, Secretary to Commodore 2nd class, Lieutenant 
under 8 years seniority, Navigating Lieutenant under 8 years 
seniority, Chief Engineer under 8 years seniority, Surgeon. 
14.—Sh6-i, Sub-Lieutenant, Navigating Sub-Lieutenant, En- 


r. 
15.—Chief Gunner. 

16.—Chief Boatswain. 

17.—Chief Carpenter. 

18.—Shoi Ho, Midshipman, Navigating Midshipman, Assistant 


Engineer. 
= Army. 
1.*— ) Field Marshal 
2. —( Taishé, General Executive Officers according to 
. —( Chis, Lieut -General date of commission. 


3 

4, Sh6sh6, Major General 

6 and 7.—Brigadier General, according to date of commission. 

8.—Taisa, *Paymaster in Chief, Colonel, according to date of 
commission. 

§.—Colonel, retired. 

10.—Chiusa, Secretary to Commander-in-Chief after 8 years 
service, Lieut. Colonel, according to date of commission. 

11.—Shésa, Secretary to Commander-in-Chief under 5 years 


service, Paymaster of 15 years seniority, Lieut. Colonel, but | ‘ 


Junior. 

12.—Tai-i, Secretary to Junior Flag Officer, Paymaster of 8 
years seniority, Major, according to date of commission. 

13.—Chiu-i, Paymaster under 3 years seniority, Captain, accord- 
ing to date of commission. 

14.—Sh6i, Assistant Paymaster, Lieutenant, according to date 
of commission. 

16.—Lieutenant, but Janior. 

18.—Sh6i fo, Clerk, Sub Lieutenant, according to late of 
commission or order. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Most of the rebels are now in the province of Hiuga, but 
some of them have taken up positions at Tsunoki and Hitoyoshi, 
in Higo. The 4th division of the Imperial Army started for 
Kagoshima yesterday, and on their arrival at that port, the 
Imperial troops now in Higo will advance towards Hiuga, and 


fighting will then be renewed. 
From the Mainichi Shimbun. 


Her Majesty the Empress Dowager will leave Kioto for Tokid 
on the 7th of this month. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
It is said that certain differences have occurred betweon the 
rebels of Satsuma and those of Higo. 


~ Nors.—Those marked with an asterisk are titles of courtesy, 
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Heavy rain fell in the Kaisai district of the province of Owari, 
commencing on the 25th ultimo and lasting for three days. The 
banks of the Sayagawa, to the extent of one hundred yards, were 
carried away, and thirty neighbouring villages flooded, six houses 
being swept away entirely. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

His Majesty the Mikado is expected to return to T6kid on the 
17th of this month. 

At the time that the rebels were about to retreat from Kuma- 
moto they were divided in opinion. Saigo urged that they 
should retreat to Satsuma, while Kirino said they should take 
up & position in the province of Hiuga, and as the majority of the 
leaders agreed with Kirino a retreat into that province was 
effected. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The following are the rules existing in the rebel army :— 

oe they should obey the commanders and fight faith- 
ully. 

mae oe they should refrain from quarrelling among them- 
selves, 

3.—That they should not drink wine 
or on the march. 

4.—That they should never obstruct the field occupations of 
the farmers or the trade of the merchants. 

5.—That their conduct should be courageous but not reckless. 

6.—That they should not kill any cattle belonging to the people. 

7.—That they should refrain from all acts of lewdness and 
such-like misconduct. 

8.—That they should not take by force any property belonging 
to the people. ‘ en ere 

9.—That they should, in either advancing or retreating, show 
no recklessness, a always act with promptness. 

10.—That they should be as economical as possible with their 
supplies, as the war was suddenly entered upon and con- 
sequently neither provisions nor money were plentiful. 


The expenses of the new police force specially enrolled for the 
present war have reached the sum of yen 527,500. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The number of the killed of the insurgent army is supposed 
to have been as follows, while of course a much larger number 
have been wounded :— 


to excess while in camp 


In the neighbourhood of Tawarazaka ......... about 5 
- Yamaya ........0...... - 290 
Around Kumamoto Castle ......000.....000000..... 130 

In the neighbourhood of Suizenji, Takeno- 

miya and Hodakubo.......00...00..0........... ‘“ 130 
Mifune and its vicinity .....0............ ee aniews a 50 
Hinaku and Yashiro.......0.000......0ccc00000 000... ‘5 500 
Died at Kawajiri ......00.0000. cece, » 1,400 
Total killed.. ......... about 3,000 





YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT DURING APRIL 1877. 
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STUART ELDRIDGE, M.D. 
Surgeon-in-charge. 





A collision took place during Wednesday night between the 
Tamaura Maru and the Bertha near Odutsi, about 100 miles 
down the Inland Sea, whereby the stem of the Bertha was a 
zood deal damaged and the Jumaura Afaru had three holes 
canted into her. The latter came on here—her destination— 
and the former has since made Hiogo Bay. It is very for- 
tunate matters were not worse, as the Jumaura Maru being 
loaded with wounded, the loss of life might have been lament. 
ably great.—/ivyo News. 





A Meeting was hell yesterday at the Municipal Hall to re- 
organise the Municipal Council, which was done, Mr. Klein 
being elected President on Mr. Annesley declining the office. 
The elected members were introduced and took their seats, 
otlice bearers were elected and a quantity of arrears of business 
sh. Mr. Newwitter protested ayainst the proceedings 
legal, and then left the room. Our usual report will 
appear in our next.—Ziogo News, 
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THE PACE THAT KILLS. 

HATEVER be the issue of the present struggle 
between the forces of the administration and the 
samurai of Satsuma, one good result can hardly fail to 
follow from it. It will teach a much needed lesson to the 
whole class of Japanese statesmen and politicians. It is 
unquestionably desirable that old abuses should be re- 
formed, that justice should be done to all ranks and 
classes of the people, that ignorance and sloth and po- 
verty should be supplanted by enlightenment and enter- 
prise and wealth. But nearly everything depends on the 
mode in which it is sought to obtain these ends. Ought 
the work to be done for the people or ought the people to 
be permitted and assisted to work out their own advance- 
ment? There can be no doubt as to which alternative 
has been chosen and acted upon by the present adminis- 
tration. The patriarchal theory of Government has had 
it all its own way. That the Government is all-wise, as 
well as all-powerful, has been the fundamental assump- 
tion underlying all its innovations, which have been mul- 
tifarious and precipitate, and all its enactments, edicts and 
departmental notifications, which have been as the sands of 
the seashore innumerable. And that, conversely, the people 
are a foolish herd, incapable of forming correct opinions or 
mavaging their own concerns, is surely the implication 
involved in such measures as the gagging of the Press, 
the reduction of the expenditure on national education, 
and the open avowal of hostility to representative insti- 

tutions by leading members of the governing oligarchy. 

Having settled, then, that everything in the way of 
national advancement is to be done for the people and not 
by the people, it was an easy step for the present in- 
cumbents of office to the conclusion that the sooner 
everything is done the better. And the test chosen of the 
gooduess or badness of measures has been not so much 
heir suitability to the requirements of the governed 
millions, as their capability of contributing to the 
glory of the governing few. The aim has been to win 
the admiration of foreign nations rather than the ap- 
proval of the people of the country. And the success in 
each direction has been exactly in proportion to the 
efforts respectively made to attain it; on the side of the 
outer world, prolonged congratulation und applause, on 
the side of the native population, dissatisfaction and 
perpetual insurrection. It is but a sorry excuse for this 
state of affairs to say that the administration means well. 
No doubt its intentions are good, aud in its early days, at 
Jeast, it achieved much work which will redound no less 
to the benefit of the nation than to the credit of the in- 
dividuals who have played the leading parts in it. But 
with some few exceptions they have enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted tenure of office fur close upon nine years, and there 
are, and for some time past have been, indications neither 
few nor slight that the country thinks it would be bene- 
fitted by a change. 

The uprising of Sarco is by no means the first, though 
it is undoubtedly the most scrious of the manifestations of 
dissatisfaction with the men who have so long monopolised 
the counsels of the Sovereigu and the emoluments of office. 
So long as these outbreaks were looked upon us due mere- 
ly to popular ignorance, to feudal and anti-foreign preju- 
dices, and dislike of beneficial reforms, the Government 
was entitled to and received the support of all friends of 
progress in the nation, and the hearty sympathy of foreign 
observers. 
saniry gave unmistakeable evidence that there must be 


But the frequency of the risings of the pea- 


something seriously at fault in the Governinent mode of | 





in the freedom of a fresh and vigorous youth—did not 
fail to indicate the weak spot in the working of the 
political machinery. The Government was going 
ahead too fast, and was not carrying the people with it. 
The fly-wheel was revolving too rapidly, and a check 
was required. The check needed was some form of 
popular representation ; some assembly in which the wants 
and wishes of the country could make themselves felt in 
the capital. A clear perception of the value. of public 
discussion and the necessity of representative institutions 
took possession of the national mind, and the men ino 
power were forced to yield the boon so unmistakeably 
demanded by the country at large. Exactly three years 
ago the foundations of constitutional government were laid 
in Japan by the decrees constituting a Senate, a Delibera- 
tive Assembly of the Provincial Authorities and a Judicial 
Establishment. ‘Tho corner-stone of that foundation had 
been laid six years before, when in the presence of his 
assembled nobles and high officers, the Mikado swore a 
solemn oath that henceforth all measures should be sub- 
mitted to public opinion and discussion. Now the hea- 
viest indictment that can be brought against the present 
Ministry is, that in nearly every instance they have dis- 
regarded the plighted oath of the Sovereign, and act- 
ed as if there were no such thing as public opinion to 
be consulted or conciliated. The principal Govern- 
ment measures have launched like thunder- 
bolts from a clear sky. What trouble was taken to 
enlighten the farmers as to the reasons for the change of 
calendar and smooth the way for its acceptance? Ab- 
solutely none. Was the question of the despatch of an 
expedition to Formosa submitted even to the Sa-Jn, the 
consultative section of the Council of State? No. Did 
the scheme for the capitalization of pensions receive the 
preparatory consideration which its importance deserved ? 
Was the change in the mode of assessing and levying the 
land-tax such as the best intellects of the nation approved. 
of ? And so we might proceed down the Jong list of sweep- 
ing changes crowded into the short space of the last few 
years, and show that, with very few exceptions, they have 
been insufficiently considered and too precipitately carried 
out. No doubt the task of consolidating the scattered 
elements and forces and welding them into national unity 
was one which often required promptitude of decision and 
vigour of action, and the credit due to the leaders in the 
work has been accorded to them in no stinted measure. 
But there are limits even to the feeling of gratitude for the 
efficient discharge of public duties, and iu the case of the 
dominant oligarchy these limits have long since been over- 
passed. Tad they kept faith with the nation and loyally 
carried out the leti@ and the spirit of the Sovereign’s 
plighted oath, the support of the people might always 
have been reckoned on in their contests with the forces 
of anarchy andthe assumptions of privileged faction. 
But if they fell from power to-morrow none but their 
own following who share with them the spoils of office 
would Jament their fall. 

It is with unfeigned regret that we find ourselves com- 
pelled to write thus of an administration which in its 
earlier years achieved so mach and gave hopeful promise 
of better things. But it is idle for it to attempt to dis- 
guise from itsclf the fact that it has largely lost the con- 


been 


fidence and alicnated from itself the sympathy of the peo- 
ple. And when we speak of the people we mean not 
mercly a portion, or even & majority, of the people, but 
include both the gentry and On 
both the governing clique has laid its heavy hand, 


the commoners. 


operatious, aud the Press—then just beginning to rejoice |under the mistaken idea that the aggrandizement of the 
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administration is synonymons with the civilization of the 
masses. Their long tenure of power seems to have blind- 
ed the holders of office to the widening distance that se- 
parates their interests from those of the people they rule. 
If they open their eyes to the necessity of so far modera- 
ting their pace in the race for civilization as to admit of 
the nation itself keeping up with them, they will have 
learned, if not too late, the lesson to be gathered alike 
from the long series of agricultural outbreaks and the last 
insurrection of the samurai. 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





How SHOULD THE REBELS BE TREATED ? 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun. ) 

The first portion of an article appeared in the Chiya Shimbun of 
the 21st, which was continued in its issue of the 22nd, and is not 
yet finished. Without having seen the end of it, we can, from 
what has already been published, infer the object of the writer's 
argument. 

We maintain that the C/éya is quite in the wrong, and that it 
has no clear idea of the causes which have brought about the great 
change in the times. The vicws that it expresses are absurd. 

It says, ‘‘ Peace cannot be obtained by punishing many with 
death, and that in putting an end to the present disturbances, it is 
necessary that every possible leniency should be shown, and that 
(the Government) should act in such a manner, as to show the 
hot-headed fellows who have risen in rebellion, or are meditating 
doing so, the folly of their acts, and of their violent opinions, and 
open to them a way which shall lead them to a better understand- 
ee In the year of the Restoration, when the Imperial forces brought 
into subjugation the feudal lords of the north-eastern provinces, 
the rebels, with the exception of one or two of the leaders, were not 
punished by death, but spared to repent them of their misdeeds. 
This was the case with Enomoto, and others who surrendered to 
the Imperial power, and the result is that Enomoto has raised him- 
self to his present high position. This was, we maintain, opening 
the road to repentance. The present insurrection in Kiushiu is the 
most important that has occurred siace the Restoration. The 
civil war of ten years ago placed the power formerly possessed by 
the samurai in the hands of the Imperial administration, and the is- 
sue of the present war will be to destroy the remnants of that power, 
and to quell for ever the evil spirit of the feudal times. In the 
treatment of unexpected evils we cannot always act according to 
existing laws, and we therefore hope that the Government will act 
with all leniency in settling the present Satsuma difficulty, and 
follow out the same policy as it exercised towards the north- 
eastern provinces. 

“The Saga, Kumamoto and Hagi insurgents tried to excite all the 
hot-headled men in the country, but they were put down before they 
could achieve any success. Now whcethor such men as these were 
severely punished or not, was a matter of no moment to the 
people at large. But there were bodies of discontented men 
throughout the conntry, who were anxious to sce a state of 
complete anarchy, and had the Government shown womanly 
pity, the fate of those who suffered would not have acted asa 
warning to those who were all ready to rise and ravage the land. 
General confusion would have resulted, which it would have 


been beyond the power of the (tovernment to control. Thus 
their punishment was fully justitied. 
‘‘But the present Satsuma affair is altogether different. When 


this disturbance is subdued, an end will be put to the samurai 
in future taking up arms against the Government. The reason 
that the Saga, Kumamoto and Hagi attempts failed was owing 
to the samurai of those provinces, who themselves possessed 
but little power, trusting to the Satsuma smnurui, whose strength 
they well knew, to rise and help them. But now that tifteen 
thousand of these powerful samurai have been defeated, there 
are no longer any who can think of taking up arms against the 
Imperial authority. Although the Satsuma men have ever been 
realy to resist the Government, they have always been instigated 
thereto by one or two cunning leaders, and if these were punished 
with death there could not be the least fear of any further such 
attempts being made,” 

Now these are the arguments of the Chéya Shimhun, and we 
think them very shallow, and very unlike its usual style. 
certainly ayree with the opinion that peace cannot be purchased 
by the punishment of the many by death, But to compare the 
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present civil war with that of the Restoration, and to state that 
laws may be sct aside in emergency, is altogether wrong. In the 
first place, whom does the Chéya Shimbun mean by the leaders of 
the north-eastern rebellion? From what we remember of the 
affair, none were punished with death as being the leaders of the 
insurrection. 

The daimios of the provinces of the northern confederation 
were deprived of their rank and had their pensions reduced; all 
this was managed in accordance with the feudal system, and 
certainly it would have been far different had the present laws 
then existed. At that time the daimios were not subject to the 
judicial branch of the Government. In this respect do the two 
events differ. It may be thought that Enomoto’s attitude against 
the Impcrialists at Yezo was something similar, but such is not real- 
ly the case. At that time the Shdgun's Government had only just 
been overthrown and the Imperial authority was not thoroughly 
established. The effort (of Enomoto) was made with a view to 
reinstate a Government which had been overthrown, and under 
which, up to that time, he had served. Acknowledging that it is 
the duty of all the people to be loyal to the Emperor, Enomoto 
and his followers can be called nothing but traitors; but if we 
examine their motives with an impartial mind, we can sympathize 
with them, and understand how they endeavoured to support by 
force of arms, a cause which it was not entirely unjust for them to 
endeavour to maintain. But granting this, were we to treat the 
present rebels as we did those under Enomoto, it would be mani- 
festly unjust. * * * * * * All offences against the nation 
in general are judged by the Emperor. We know how 
crimes like the present have been punished in these later 
times, and it now become an acknowledged  statute* and 
the penalty cannot now be well avoided. The Chéya says 
that when unexpected evils—such as the present rebellion— 
arise, existing laws may occasionally be set aside ; that tho Saga, 
Kumamoto and Hagi outbreaks were settled according to the 
law laid down, in order to deter others from rising, etc., etc. 
Now it seems to us that the Chdéya is contradicting itself, for 
though these several rebellions were put down and punished 
as they were to prevent the recurrence of such acts of violence, 
the present Satsuma insurrection has not been prevented. 
Does the Chéya mean that sufficient severity was not displayed 
in the punishment of these rebels? On what principles does it 
conclude that if only the ringlcalers of the Satsuma rebellion 
be executed, and that the rest treated with all possible leniency, 
there is no further fear of disturbances taking place? 

We assert that if we have established laws, they must be ad- 
ministered with justice, and be observed under all circumstances, 
It is neither desirable nor just that a Government should show 
excessive laxity in their administration. Suppose a powerful 
robber is captured, and although he has shown great powers of 
resistance, after his capture becomes so broken down, that it is 
obvious he will never he able to return to his evil courses. Should 
we on that account release him? Certainly not. Moreover it is 
absurd to say that Satsuma is all we have to fear. 

As we said before, although we have not yet seen the whole of the 
Chéya’s article, we have read enough to show us that we cannot 
agree with it, although we wholly grant that peace cannot be 
established by wholesale exccution. We maintain however that 
the laws must be administered in a manner neither too lenient nor 
tuo severe. 


A PLFA For THE SAMURAI. 
(From the Osaka Nippd, 29th April.) 

Our Government is not necessarily composed of the samurai ex- 
clusively but yet we see that the occupants of our Government 
offices are mostly of that class. What is the reason of this? It 
is simply because the samurai possess the ability for official life 
which the Aeanin are devoid of, and it thus becomes evident that it 
is not on account of the mere rank of the samurai that they 
are selected as our officials. 

Unfortunately no detinite regulation exists in the country by 
which officials are appointed. They are neither elected by the 
people, as in Western countries,* nor chosen on account of their 
literary ability as in China, but failing these methods are appointed 
by the Cabinet Ministers or Chiefs of Departments. Now some 
people deery this system as savouring of partiality, inasmuch 
as the heads of the Government naturally favour the class to 
which their friends belong, and that it is for this reason that all 
subordinate tov crnment posts an exclusiv cly filled by samurai. 


© The writer here refers to the: pri anent thy death of the rin; igleaders 
of the recent rebcliivu.—[Ebp. J. WV, 


* This is a statement rather wide of the mark.—[(Ep, J. 1.4, ] 
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But such opinions are entirely erroneous. Even if the present 
mode of official appointment were discontinued what better system 
should we have to replace it? 

And as regards the charge of partiality, that can easily be 
disposed by a comparison between the men composing the 
samurai class and those of the /eimin class, when it would be 
at once apparent which possessed the yreatcr amount of ability 
and education, and from which, therefore, our officials should 
be drawn. 

Our men of learning nearly all belong to the sumnurai class, 
and that they are not subservient to class prejudices is 
shown by the fact that, since our country was opened to 
foreign intercourse, they have boldly advocated a just considera- 
tion of the rights and liberties of the people. Those who 
have edited works upon Western arts, science and learning 
are samurai, and those who have attended public assemblies 
with the object of diffusing Western knowledge and ideas among 
our people are of the samurai class. And, moreover, this very 
diffusion of Western ideas and knowledge proves that the samurai 
have no selfish ends in view, as they are actually denouncing their 
own former class privileges, and condemning the principle of re- 
ceiving pensions from (xovernment for inadequate services. They 
are led to this course by an honest desire to prumote the welfare 
of the country, although at the expense of their own comfort and 
position, Thus the samurai are the liberal protectors of the Japan- 
ese people. 

Again, at least nine-tenths of those who are interested in politics 
are samurai, while the heimin, on the contrary, with but very few 
exceptions, are profoundly indifferent to the action of the Govern- 
ment, or the changes which this country is undergoing. If the 
latter thus take no interest in the adininistration of the country, 
it is hardly to be wondered that they really care nothing about 
their own rights and liberties, though every possible road is 
open to them by which they might strive to obtain them. 

All this is strange indeed, but is to be accounted for by 
the fact, that through their acquirement of the knowledge of 
Western progress, the samurai know full well that by re- 
ceiving pensions from the Guvernment for doing nothing they 
were hindering the advancement of their country to a great 
extent, and so generously decided to resign them. But for the 
heimin, however much they are urged to strive for their rights 
and liberties they do absolutely nothing, and are content with 
their present condition. 

Enough has now been written to prove that the samurai 
are the tlower of the Japanese nation, and that they alone are 
fit to be entrusted with the important posts of Government ofti- 
cials, or who exhibit the qualities which prove that they will faith- 
fully serve that Government. 


IMPENDING TROUBLES. 

(By a Correspondent to the Akéhono Shimbun of st May.) 

Before the Imperial forces succeeded in relieving Kumamoto the 
insurgents boasted of their power, which fact caused me great anx- 
iety. But now the relief of Kumamoto has been effected, and the 
rebels driven to despair, for not only have they failed to capture 
this solitary castle, but certain destruction awaits them. My anx- 
iety on this account has therefore ceased, but other affairs have 
taken such a turn that the nation is just as much troubled as before. 
And what is it that causes fresh anxiety? It is the present 
financial condition of the country and the position we are brought 
into by foreign intercourse. 

Ido not profess to know more about our financial position 
beyond the fact that it is not flourishing, so for the present will 
put that question aside, and will content myself by a review of 
the difficulty into which our foreign intercourse has brought us, 

The chicf cause of my uneasiness during the past year has been 
the Eastern Question (in Europe). | Everyone knows that the 
eagerness with which the European Powers are Watching the 
occurrence of events in Asia is not of a day’s growth, and it is 
this which first caused me anxiety, which was greatly increased 
when it was known that a telegram had been received from Ka- 
wase, our Minister at Rome, announcing that war had been 
declared between Russia and Turkey. 1 am not aware what 
effect this news had on the people of this country, but, for my- 
self, I fear that Asia generally cannot avoid being involved in 
the «litliculty. 

In view of any such calamity awaiting us as that of being com- 
plicated in this war, how sad it is to think that our nation is 
divided against itself; that two rival partics should be striving for 
power in this country by means of a deplorable fratricidal war. 

There is still another trouble which foreign intercourse bag 
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brought upon us, in which Japan is more directly involved. 
Okubo visited China in 1874, and there settled the differences 
which existed between that country and Japan with regard to 
Loochoo, it being then admitted that China had no claim to the 
vassalage of that state and should leave it unmolested for the 
future. But we now hear that the question we thought settled 
has been re-opened, and that China puts forward her old claims 
to tribute from Loochoo. 

Now I am unacquainted with the details of the discussion which 
took place at Peking in 1874, but it will not be out of place to 
say a few words on the general question. If the Chinese Go- 
vernment were at present to put forward any unreasonable claim, 
is there nu course open to Japan but to combat it by mere dis- 
cussion? Of course, if China were in the right and we were 
in the wrong we should have to frankly admit it, and 
so the matter would end; but if China should persist in en- 
deavouring to force us to submit to such unreasonable terms as 
she chose, there would be no honourable course open to us 
but to take to arms and defy her. 

Now such is the state of the Loochoo question at present, 
and I am therefore led to point out to our people that we 
should do our best to finish our suicidal civil war and amal- 
gamate our forces in readiness to resist a foreign enemy. 

Turkey is a feeble nation, despised by other Powers, but 
when another nation acts towards her in such a way as to affect 
her dignity as an independant country, her people fly to arms, 
their Sovereign places himself at their head, and they hasten to 
mect the foe. Then let our people show a similar disposition, 
in order, at least, to show that they are not a jot less patriotic 
than the Turks. 

Gere i eh SES 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A GENERAL SYSTEM 
OF SIMULTANEOUS OBSERVATIONS OF 
ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 


By W. E. Ayrton anp Joon Perry, 
Professors in the Imperial College of Engineering, T6kid, Japan. 


Itead before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the 
25th April, 1877. 


The great practical value of simultaneous meteorological 
observations is the assistance they afford us in enabling 
fairly accurate predictions of the weather to be made some 
hours in advance. It is unnecessary for us to enter fully 
into what is being done, and what has been done in this 
direction. The weather maps that are issued three times 
a day by the United States War Department accompanied 
by, Ist. the table of records of observations, 2nd. the 
synopsis of these reports, 3rd. the table of probable rain 
and wind, 4th. the list of facts verifying or disproving 
the probabilities issued with the previous map, are evi- 
dences of the great labour that is bestowed on meteorology 
by the United States Signal Office, and of the great 
utility of this work. 

But all these observations are derived from instruments 
like the barometer, thermometer, ete., which are only 
affected by the air or other bodies in their immediate 
neighbourhood. A disturbance produced in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere cannot possibly affect a barome- 
ter or thermometer until this wave of disturbance has 
travelled down to the lower air strata, whereas electrical 
and magnetic instruments are instantancously sensitive to 
disturbances produced at great distances: the Pneu- 
matic Despatch and the Electric Telegraph may, in their 
difference of speeds, be taken as fairly analogous with the 
sluggish barometer and the ever-watchful electrometer. 
Now Dr. Veeder has this evening pointed ont to us what 
ereat effects on the weather are produced by such distur- 
bances in the higher regions, and why, therefore, in conse- 
quence the United States Government observers are 
specially instructed to observe, and record, the motion of 
the clouds in the wpper regions, These instructions, 
however, they, of course, are utterly unable to carry out 
when the lower regions are also cloudy. Dr. Veeder bas 
alxo drawn our attention forcibly to the fact that even 
surface winds, although they attect the weather, produce 
no changes in the barometer. 

Now since the value of all storm warnings increases 
with the time by which they precede the danger, the dav 
may come when electrical nnd magnetic observations may 
not only aid, but actually supplant, barometric obser 
vations. 
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But if an electrometer arranged to measure atmospheric 
electricity be always varying in its indications, then it 
may be objected at the outset that we cannot make any 
use of such observations, for where are the laws which 
connect wind and rain with the electric potential of the 
atmosphere. As well, however, fifty years ago might it 
have been objected that, as storms were very complicated 
phenomena and as their connection with atmospheric pres- 
sure, temperature, ete.,, was very vague, it was quite idle to 
make systematic meteorological observations. Had such 
objections, however, been allowed to carry weight then, 
the regular reports of the United States Signal Office and 
of other similar offices (which reports, we think, we are 
right in regarding as among the triumphs of modern 
science) would have had no existence. But we may go 
even farther than this. Not only has experience hitherto 
always shown the wisdom of making regular observations 
even when their practical value could hardly have been 
foreseen, butin the case of atmosphericelectricity, or rather 
in the case of its allied subject, natural currents in tele- 
graph lines, one of our greatest meteorologists, the late 
Admiral Fitzroy, has testified to their value in his fore- 
casts of the weather. Mr. Cromwell Varley, the well 
known electrician, having noticed that on several occasions 
earth currents were followed by a change of weather, 
communicated this fact to Admiral Fitzroy, who found 
such information of so much assistance to him in predict- 
ing the coming of storms, that he requested to have it re- 
gularly supplied. “On some occasions” says, Mr. Varley, 
“ Admiral Fitzroy could see the approach of a storm 
“days before the barometer or thermometer indicated 
“anything of the kind.” 

As the time has now arrived when it appears to us to 
be becoming the duty of all civilized peoples to cobperate 
ina general system of simultaneous observations of at- 
mosphericclectricity, it may be well to consider—first, what. 
observations have been made, and what bas been learnt 
from them ; secondly, what is the proper way to make such 
observations. 


Our present knowledge of this subject may be summed 
up nearly in the words of Sir Wm. Thomson in his ad- 
dress as President to the Society of ‘Telegraph Engineers. 
Suppose for a moment that there were no electricity 
whatever in the air—that the air was absolutely devoid 
of all electric manifestation, and that a charge of electricity 
were given to the whole earth. For this no great amount 
would be necessary. Such amounts as we deal with in 
our great submarine cables would, if given to the earth as 
a whole, produce a very considerable electrification of its 
whole surface. We know the comparison hetween the 
electro-static capacity of one of the Atlantic cables, with 
the water round its gutta-percha for outer coating— 
and the earth, with air and infinite space for its 
outer coating. For since the earth’s radius is about 630 
million centimetres, its capacity is about 630 micro-farads, 
or about that of 1,600 miles of cable. Well now, 
if all space were non-conducting—and experiments 
on vacuum tubes seem rather to support the possi- 
bility of that being the correct view—if all space were 
non-conducting, our atmosphere being a non-conductor, and 
the rarer and rarer air above us being a non-conductor, 
‘and the so-called vacuous space, or the interplanetary 
space beyond that (which we cannot admit to be really 
vacuous), being a non-conductor also, then a charge could 
be given to the earth as a whole, if there were the other 
body to come and go away again, just as a charge could 
be given to a pithball electrified in the air of this room. 
Then, I say, all the phenomena brought to light by at- 
mospheric electrometers, which we observe on a fine day, 
would be observed just as they are. The ordinary 
observations on atmospheric electricity are precisely the 
same as if the earth were electrified negatively and the 
air had no electricity in it whatever. In rainy weather, 
however, the potentinl of the atmosphere referred to that 
of the earth is sometimes positive and sometimes negative. 

Observations made everywhere in the northern hemis- 
phere tend to show that the potential is greater in summer 
than in winter, but the months of maxima and minima ap- 
pear to difter at ditterent places. Observations made at Kew 
aud at Windsor in Nova Scotia show distinetly two maxima 
inthe year, those at Brussels and Kreuznach only one. 
Both the Kew and Brussels observations show in addi- 
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tion two maxima daily at 8 a.m. and 10 p.m. in July, 
at 10 a.m. and 7 p.m. in January, and at about 9 a.m. and 
9 p.m. in the spring and autumn, Although, therefore, all 
the tests made at different parts of the earth’s surface in 
fuir weather (except some of doubtful meaning made at 
the Peak of Teneriffe in the early days of the study of this 
question) have shown the earth’s surface to be negatively 
electrified, the amounts of the electricity existing at the 
same time at different places will be very different ; and 
this difference mauifests itself in a manner often extreme- 
ly disagreeable to the Telegraph Engineer—in natural 
line currents, 

The country in which these natural line currents have 
been most carefully studied is undoubtedly British India, 
since the uniform system of land line testing employed in 
the Government Telegraphs throughout that country 
causes the accurate mensurement of these currents to be 
daily carri3d out, From the results of 10,000 such mea- 
surements it is seen that in India the direction of the 
current is far more constant than its magnitude, and on 
the whole there appears to be a marked preponderance 
of currents of positive electricity flowing from the east to 
the west, that is with the sun; and such a current the 
laws of electro-magnetism tell us would be consistent 
with the earth’s magnetism, 


Observations made on the Atlantic Cables tend to show 
that when there are no unusual disturbances the earth 
currents at one end have two positive maxima and two 
negative maxima daily. Submarine cables, however, even 
when long are far Jess disturbed by terrestrial currents 
than land lines, which may possibly he due to the sea having 
a far greater electric conductivity than the land. 

Since the enrly days of telegraphy a large number of 
observations of natural currents have been made at the 
principal London Office in Telegraph Street, the results of 
which were communicated to the Astronomer Royal. These 
tests seemed to show that natural currents iu land lines 
were the continuations of the submarine currents which 
were arrested by the comparative non-conduetivity of the 
land, for on Mr. Varley’s endeavouring to find the neutral, 
or equipotential line, for the currents on the east coast of 
England, he found it to coincide approximately with the 
shore line. 

Attempts have been made by private people to: observe 
terrestrial currents on short telegraph lines of a few hun- 
dred yards which they have erected for this purpose. All 
such efforty, however, have been comparatively useless, for 
the following reason:—The copper earth-plates which are 
buried at the two ends of a telegraph line will, on account 
of their slighty different electric state, depending on the 
amount of moisture, oxidation, ete., almost invariably pro- 
duce a current. This current on a long telegraph line will 
be insignificant compared with the current due to atmos- 
pheric causes, but on a short line it will often completely 
overcome, and mask, the latter. For observatories, there- 
fore, an experimental line should be at least 6 or 7 miles 
long, and two such should be erected at right angles to one 
another so that an idea of the true direction of the current 
may be formed. Long telegraph lines, however, may even 
be expected to give better results when a proper instru- 
ment, such as will be described further on, is employed for 
the systematic registration of the natural currents. 

During auroras these currents become extremely strong, 
sometimesas great as can be produced by the employment of 
a battery of 2,000 Daniell’s cells, and occasionally even ex- 
ceeding this. Ofsuch currents the most extensive set of 
simultaneous observations that have been made was during 
the remarkable aurora of February 4th, 1872; but as on 
that occasion these observations were not the result of 
any general system of measurement but owed their origin 
to the fact that the currents became so strong as to inter- 
fere with the working of all the telegraph lines throughout 
the world, it cannot be expected that any large amount of 
information can be derived from the mass of records made 
on that day. At first sight it might be presumed that the 
times at which the strong currents made their appearance 
on the different lines would determine the rate at which 
the phenomena propagated itself over the earth’s surface, 
but if it be remembered that the delicate instrfiments 
employed at observatories would be affected long before 
those used in land-line-telegraph offices, and that the re- 
ceiving instruments used on submarine cables, although 
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much more sensitive than the land line instruments, are 
by Mr. Varley’s plan of using condensers so arranged as 
to be exiremely little affected by natural currents, it will 
be seen that the recorded time of these appearances of the 
strong currents on the different lines is useless for scien- 
tific purposes ; also it must not be forgotten thet, as the 
stoppage of a telegraph line represents so much loss of 
money, the signallers at the commencement of imperfect 
writing are all busily engaged in attempting to restore 
communication and have no time for making scientific 
entries in note books. One point, however, can be learnt 
from the observations made on February 4th, 1872, and 
that is this. First the general direction of the positive cur- 
rents was from east to west, that is with the sun ; secondly, 
along lines running north and south the currents were 
comparatively weak. 


It is well known that auroras are accompanied by mag- 
netic disturbances, and as Sir E. Sabine has pointed out 
the years of maximum sun spots are those of grentest 
disturbances in terrestrial magnetism : we may, therefore, 
conjecture that atmospheric electricity and sun spots will 
be found connected. 


There seems to be no doubt now that earthquakes are 
preceded, or accompanied by, unusual strong natural cur- 
rents in telegraph lines. As far as we are aware attention 
was first drawn to this by one of the writers of this paper 
in a communication made to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in June 1871, in connection with the Indian earthquake 
of February 16th of that year. The Indian earthquake 
again of December 15th, 1872, was preceded with such 
strong earth currents during the evening of December 
14th in the land lines from Valentia to London that, in order 
to send messages it was necessary to loop the lines by 
means of which the current in the one line was made to 
neutralize that in the other. The Egyptian earthquake 
of January 12th, 1873, was preceded for some days by 
equally strong natural currents. This earthquake was 
also xccompanied by an eruption of the voleano Shaptar 
Jokull in Iceland, which lasted from January 9th to Janu- 
ary the 12th, and it is interresting to notice,as Mr. Graves 
of the Atlantic Cable Co. has pointed out, that a direct 
line drawn from Cuiro to Iceland crosses the telegraph 
wires from Valentia to London. Again the Italian earth- 
quake of March 17th, 1875, was accompanied by great 
disturbances on the land lines of Italy. One case publish- 
ed by Mr. Varley in 1873 of a momentary current 
observed by him in 1864 in a cable coiled up in 
in a tank, simultaneously with a slight earthquake 
shock in England must, of course, not be included in 
the above list, as here the momentary current was pro- 
duced by the actual tilting of the eable tank and not by 
© great difference between the earth’s potential at two 
remote places. Such a current as that observed by. Mr. 
Varley is generally noticed during the laying of a sub- 
marine cable each time the ship pitches in consequence of 
the cable being thus moved back wards and forwards across 
the earth’s magnetic lines of foree. When the systematic 
testing of natural cnrrents is introduecd into the Japan- 
ese telegraphs and this, judging from the progress made 
in that department during the last few years, we hope to 
see at no very distant date, then the scientific world may 
expect to receive such a fund of information on the con- 
nection of these currents with earthquakes as will remove 
this subject from the realms of conjecture and place it iu 
the region of certainty. 


In what has preceded we have bricfly indicated our 
reasons for conducting with a fair amount of certainty 
that (1) atmosphere electricity, (2) auroras, (3) earth- 
quakes, (4) magnetic distances, (5) natural currents in 
telgraphie lines, (6) sun spots, and (7) wind storms, are all 
linked together, and we feel that if this is shown nothing 
more is needed to induce thinking people to interest them- 
selves in the sulject of this paper. 

As regards the methods of measuring the atmospheric 
potential we have not much to add. Sir Wim. ‘Thomson’s 
quadrant cleetrometer, combined with his water dropping 
colleetor, forms a very delicate: measuring apparatus for 
observatories, and can easily be made self recording ; his 
portable electrometer and burning mateh may be used in- 
stead by travelers, or wien neither very delicate obser- 
Vatiuus uor automatic records can be taken. Full in- 
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structions for the use of this latter instrument were sup- 
plied in the manual furnished to the officers who accom- 
panied the late Arctic expedition, and can be obtained by 
any one desiring to use the instrument. 


Concerning natural line currents a mass of information 
could be collected if telegraph operators everywhere would, 
when no messages were being sent or received, make 
frequent observations of a moderately high resistauce 
tangent galvanometer placed between the line and the 
ordinary receiving instrument, or between the receiving 
instrument and the earth plate, Although this would 
entail but very little extra work on the signallers, it is 
possible, nevertheless, that considerable difficulty might be 
experienced iu inducing private Telegraph Companies to 
issue rules giving such duties to their employés. Go- 
vernment administrations, however, might, in view of the 
very important information to be gained, be prevailed 
upon to issue such regulations, and it is the duty of 
scientific men to urge the matter. But better results 
would probably in all cases be obtained if the Royal Society, 
the British Association, and other similar scientific societies, 
would furnish telegraph offices with self recording instru- 
ments, guaranteeing, of course, that their use would not 
interfere with the ordinary working of the telegraph line. 
Such an instrument might be cheaply made, and we would 
suggest the following as a possible form :—Between the 
telegraph line aud the receiving instrument let there be 
inserted, on every line in all important offices, a long wire 
forming a coil about 15 centimetres internal diameter with 
its plane parallel to the magnetic meridian. Turning on 
a pivot fixed at the centre of this coil is a thick short 
magnet about 2 centimetres long, or a system of magnets, 
carrying a brass disc about 12 centimetres in diameter and of 
such thickness that the time of oscillation is about 5 seconds. 
A strip of photographic sensitized paper, such that it re- 
quires about 5 minutes to be decidedly blackened under 
such diffused light, whether sunlight or lamplight, as may 
be available, and about 12 centimetres broad is moved 
along underneath aud parallel to the disc at the rate 
about 10 centimetres per hour, and so that the centre 
line of the paper passes under the centre of the brass 
disc. A round hole 2 millimetres in diameter with be- 
velled edges near the circumference of the disc, allows 
diffused light to blacken a small portion of the sensitized 
paper. The magnitude of the steady natural current 
will, therefore, be always registered, while rapid vari- 
ations of the current produced by the signalling will have 
no effect in consequence of the large moment of inertia of 
the dise. The rollers on which the paper is wound might 
be moved by a very simple clock going for, say, 15 hours, 
but which would be regularly wound up every morning 
and evening at which time the signaller would make a 
pencil mark on the paper. These marks would be of great 
assistance in measuring time along the paper when it was 
examined, and would also check any great irregularity in 
the going of the roller clock. The sensitized paper ready 
wound onthe rollers would be supplied in closed tin boxes, 
each box containing sufficient paper for one month’s use. 
The box would be put in position underneath the disc, the 
projecting axle of the roller being conuected with the 
clock by means of a catch, and a sliding tightly fitting 
door opened in the top of the box to allow the light which 
passes through the hole in the galvanometer disc to fall on 
the paper. At the end of the month the slide would be 
closed and the box returned to the person who had charge 
of the investigation, who would then fix the photograph, 
and refill the roller with fresh paper. Removing one 
box from underneath the galvanometer and substituting 
another would not, of course, stop the working of the 
line, even for a second, since the line aud galvanometer 
connections are not interfered with. 

It might be objected that not only would sudden changes 
in the current produced by signalling leave no record on 
the paper, but sudden variations in the natural current 
would also pass by unrecorded; undoubtedly if the changes 
in the natural currents were comparable with the making 
and breaking of the signalling current both as regards 
rate and intensity of change this would be the case, and 
it ix difficult to see how any instrument could be devised 
in which it wonld be otherwise. But this objection is 
not a serious One, since such sudden changes are only pro- 
duced during a magnetic storm, and it is not from such 
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observations that much information can (at any rate at the 
commencement of the study of the subject) be gained. 

We have not on this short paper referred to the medical 
value of systematic observations of atmospheric electricity, 
but we are informed by well known Doctors that they 
believe the electric state of the air has no small effect on 
the general health of the public. 


It may be well to remark that any suitable simple recording arrange- 
ment would be exceedingly valuable if applied to a Thomson's improved 
ship’s-compass. Such an arrangement working, say, in the captain's 
cabin, would give a complete record of the course of the ship diring a 
voyage. 





MORE ABOUT TORTOISES. 


The compassion which moves a man to protect a dumb 
animal with such vigour and determination, that he is 
prepared not only to take away the life of another indi- 
vidual in its defence, if necessary, but even to sacrifice 
his own in the same good cause, is of so noble a quality 
as to be worthy of record. Nor will the recital of the 
story in which it appears be perused, perhaps, with the 


less interest, when it is remembered, that the matters of 


which it treats are those of mauy centuries ago, concerning 
which opinion is divided as to whether they deserve to be 
dubhed the “ barbarous ages” or “ the good old times.” 

At Okazaki, in Sanshiu, there lived an old man named 
Nagovyemon, of a virtuous and upright disposition. To 
his house there came one day, whilst he was absent, a 
friend and neighbour named ‘Takejiro, bearing in his 
hands a parcel wrapped in straw, which, having deposited 
upon the kitchen floor against the wall, he asked the old 
man’s wife to keep her eye upon, until having transacted 
some little business in the village, he should come again 
to claim it of her. Hardly had he taken his departure, 
however, when Nagoyemon returned, and his attention 
being attracted by the package, he was not a little startled 
to observe that it was in motion. 

To his enquiries as to what it was and how it came 
there, his wife was unable to afford him any further 
information than that good man Takejiro had left it in her 
keeping and (female curiosity, evidently, not yet having 
come into fashion) she had not examined it, and had there- 
fore no idea what it contained. Not so her husband, 


however, for, seeing that the parcel had taken unto itself 


legs and was evidently making off towards the garden, he 
was hardly to be censured, if, whilst securing the move- 
able property of bis friend, he thought it no harm to have 
a good look at it. 

And notwithstanding what exception may be taken by 
the very proper, to such an inquisitive proceeding on his 
part, it cannot be denied that at a period when witch- 
craft so commonly prevailed, it showed no lack of courage 
in Nagoyemon to lay hands upon a walking bundle. For 
popular opinion, in those days, would undoubtedly have 
decided off-hand that such a wriggling sheaf of straw 
was beyond dispute bedevilled. But he had a hardy 
sonl beneath his blue cotton coat, and an enquiring one 
witbal, which made him want to know the “reason why ” 
for most things. On which account it came to pass, that 
many moments had not elapsed before he made it out that 
friend Takejiro had left in charge a tortoise. Nor did 
he spend much time thereafter, in coming to a 
conclusion—for he had a ready wit, and never failed 
in guessing eggs if he only saw the shells—that friend 
Takejiro aforesaid was bent on eating it when he got 
it home. Quickened by such suspicions, accordingly, 
the good old man determined, that as far as he 
was able to prevent him, he should never get it home 
at all. So he carried it to the pond in his back garden, 
and having divested it of its straw envelope, he set it 
free. Not without much remonstrance, however, upon 
the part of his ancient partner, who begged him to re- 
member that Takejiro had left his property in her charge, 
and would assuredly expect her to deliver it back to him 
in the same condition as when she had received it. 

To this the old man made answer, that an animal 
entering his house assumed at once the character ofa 
guest, and that the Jaws of hospitality in every country, 
afforded to such security against molestation, For 
which reason, sooner than the tortoise should come to any 
harm he would defend it, if uecessary, at the risk of his 
own life, 
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He had scarcely finished delivering himself of these noble 


sentiments when Takejiro reappeared and demanded the res- 


titution of his parcel, adding that he was in a great hurry and 
would like to have it back at once. Nagoyemon thereupon, 
without any hesitation or preamble, informed him of what 
he had doue with the tortoise, and repeated for his edifi- 


cation the speech with which he had favoured his wife, 


to the great anger and annoyance of Takejiro, who protest- 
ed vehemently that Nagoyemon wronged him grievously 
if he fancied that he desired to eat the tortoise simply 
because it was good. For he was suffering from a disease, 
he told him, which the doctors had averred could only be 
cured by partaking of tortoise flesh, and it had taken him 


six months, and cost him an infinity of trouble besides, to 


procure that which had just been taken away from him 
without so much as “by your leave,” and that for his 


part he called it a most unwarrantable piece of busybody- 


ism and would be much obliged by having his dearly- 


bought property forthwith returned to him. 


Moved apparently by his entreaties, Nagoyemon relented 


of his action in so far that he undertook to hand over the 
reptile in dispute to its owner at 4 o’clock, if Takejiro 
would come back at that hour to receive it. 


This arrangement having met with Takejiro’s approval, 


Nagoyemon went to the pond in which he had put the 


tortoise and called out ina loud voice saying, ‘ Tortoise 
that I set free a short time ago, Takejiro is very angry 


at my action and says I must return you to him, so please 
come back again. 


If I give him some advice, however, 
when I place you in his hands, I think he will not desire 


to kill you, but if it should so happen that notwithstand- 


ing that he still persists in his intention of taking away 


your life, I will slay hjm and then disembowel myself. 


Unless I return you, however, I cannot justify myself to 
him, so please come hither.” 

When he had made an end of his harangue the tortoise 
rose to the surface of the water, and swimming over to- 
wards the bank on which Nagoyemon stood, crept out at 
his feet, and placing itself upon a handkerchief which he 
had spread out to receive it, submitted quietly to be taken 
up and carried off by the old man, who was so moved at 
the trust reposed in him that he burst into tears, and re- 
marked that anybody who could find it in his heart to doa 
violence to an animal which had behaved in such a man- 
ner, and had shown more nobility of soul than many a 
human being, must be a devil. 

Takejiro, according to arrangement, made his appear- 
ance at the hour appointed, and found Nagoyemon 
waiting for him with the tortoise wrapped in the hand- 
kerchief rendy to be carried away. But he likewise noticed 
another little circumstance, namely, that the old man held 
in his hand a drawn sword,—althongh he was much too 
polite to pretend that he saw it. This, perhaps, somewhat 
damped the ardour with which he was advancing to re- 
possess himself of his property, and may have bad some 
influence in increasing the patience and respect with which 
he listened whilst Nagoyemon delivered himself of the 
following speech. “ Be pleased to hear what I have to say, 
Takejiro.” Here he moved his weapon somewhat so that 
asun-beam which had found its way in through a hole 
in the paper window flashed along its edge, and climbed 
up to its glistening point in such a sudden and 
disagreeable way, that Takejiro shuddered involuntarily 
and diseovered that his eyes were so weak as to 
oblige him to turn his head away. “Be pleased to 
ponder well the words I am about to speak.” And here 
the sunbeam ran down along the flashing steel from point 
to hilt and seemed to climb up Nagoyemon’s nervous arm 
(which was bared to the shoulder), and find its way into 
his eye and there remain, for a strange light shone there 
during the remainder of the interview. ‘* When you ex- 
hibited so much anger at what I had done with regard to 
your tortoise, and demanded its restitution so determinedly, 
[ went to the pond in which [ had put it, and informed it 
of the whole affair, and had hardly made an end of speak- 
ing when [ observed it swimming towards the bank on 
which I stood, up which it climbed and placing itself 
quickly upon the handkerchicf which I had spread out 
ready to receive it, allowed me to take it up without 
making the least resistance or manifesting the smallest 
want of confidence in my integrity. Now, honesty and 
gratitude so remarkable bavo so overwhclmcd mq 
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with shame and admiration,—shame that we men should 
be outdone in generosity by a tortoise, aud admiration for 
the fortitude it has manifested—that I have made up my 
mind if you are still determined to take its life to kill 
you sooner than that should come about, and then to 
disembowel myself; so take your course.” 


Here he pointed to the tortoise with his sword, and 
hitching the sleeve upon his shoulder a trifle higher 
goas to give his arm full play if necessary, he grasped 
the handle of his weapon with both hands and awaited 
friend Takejiro’s reply —the sunbeam in his eye glowing and 
blazing fiercely the while. So fiercely indeed, it might be 
said, that ‘Takejiro did not care to look upon it, but fixed his 
gaze instead upon the tortoise, which having poked its 
head out of the handkerchief was retreating us fast as its 
four little legs would permit it, under the impression, ap- 
parently, that the conference was ended, as indeed it was 
for all triend Takejiro cared to prolong it. 

For that worthy man no sooner heard his neighbour out 
than he hastened to assure him that he had not only quite 
given up any intention which he might have harboured of 
injuring so excellent an animal as the tortoise had turned 
out to be, but that he then and there resolved never to 
deprive anything of life for the future. Upon hearing 
which Nagoyemon sheathed his sword and drew down his 
sleeve, and the two going out together, amicably replaced 
the noble tortoise in the pond. 


ee ELLE EES 


YOKONAMA RACE CLUB. 
SPRING MEETING. 


First Day, 
Thursday, 24th May, 1877. 

1.—_—_—— For China Ponies, subscription griffins only ; 
weight as per scale. Entrance, $5. Three-quarters of a mile. 

Liddesdale, Don Carlos, Taust, Kitty wake, Wilhelm Tell, Vandal, 
Scquel, Sugarplum, Pegasus, Premier, ‘lulisman, Kismet, Corbie, 
Jack O’ Lantern. 

9.—Tne Guirrins’ Prate.—For Japan Ponies, bond fide griffins; 
weight for inches. Entrance, $5. Five furlongs. 

Snake, Silverspring. 

3.—Tue Turan Puatse.—For China Ponies that have never won 
a flat race here up to dute of entry ; weight for inches. Hutrance, 
$5. Once round. 

Bonny Doon (late Skylark), Don Curlos, Grey Friar, Telephone, 


Not Proven (lute Tartar Emetic), Kismet, Hoolet (late Hoosze). 


4.—Tne Serinc Stakes.—For Japan Ponies. Winners of one 
race in 1876, and winner of No, 2, Slbs. extra; winners of two or 
more races in 1876, 1UIbs. extra; weight for inches. Mntranice, $5. 
Nlalf a mile. 

Annandale, Drift, Sorcerer, Distemper, Sandboy, Spendthrift, 
Dazzle, Jim Hills. 

6.—Tne CuaLtenee Cur.—for China Ponies; weight for inches. 
Entrance, $5. One mile and a half. 

Bonny Doon, Hovlet, Faust, Listie, Crusader, Vandal, Not 


Proven. 
6. 


winner of No. 
extra; weight for inches. 
Jim Hills, Annandale, Distemper, Typhoon, Dazzle, Sandboy, 
Silverspring, Spendthrift, Planet (late Sirius). 
7.— —~ For China Ponies: subscription 
only; winner of No. 1 excluded. HEntrance 85. Halfa mile. 
Kittywake, Sequel, Don Carlos, Faust, Wilhelm Tell, Liddesdale 





For Japan Ponies; winner of No. 4 excluded ; 


9 


or of any race previous to this meeting, 10 Ibs. 
Entrance, $5. Three-quarters of a mile. 


griflins 


ee 








Vandal, Premier, Cortie, Sugarplum, Kismet, Talisman, Jack O’ 
Lantern. 

8. Tne Mitst Bisut CHuanLence Cre.—Presented by the Mitsu 
To be ut 


To be held in the meantime 


Bishi Company. For dapan Ponies. won two con- 
secutive mectings by the same stable, 
by the last owner, Once round and a distance. 
Sandboy, Kickapoo, Silverspring, Spendthritt, Planet, Distemper, 
Dazzle, Annandale, Typhoon, Jim Hills. 
9,— *-For China 


meeting excluded. Weight for inches. 
Hoolet, Lintie, Bonny Noon, Mavis, Crusader, 


Ientrance. S54, 


at this 
futrance, $5. Once round, 


Don Carlos, 


Ponies; winners 








Vandal, Alpha, Telephone, Dick Swiveller, Not Proven, Saracen. \ 
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Seconp Day. 
Friday, 25th May, 1877. 
1.—Cexestiat Cur.—For all Ponies; weight as per scale. 
trance, $5. Three quarters of a mile. 
Faust, Don Carlos, Vandal, Sequel, Sugarplum, Hoolet, Bonny 
Doon, Liddesdule, Grey Friar, Lintie, Mavis, Telephone, Dick 
Swivellery, Talisman, Not Proven. 


En- 


2,—THe Maipen Stakes.—For Japan VPonics that have never 
won a race; weight for inches. Entrance $5. Half a mile. 

Dazzle, Silverspring, Snake, Dumfounder, Young Rapid, Annan- 
dale, Sorcerer. 


3. ——_——_ ————_.— For China Ponies, band fide Griffins at 
date of mecting, winners excluded; weight us per ecale. 
$5. Once round. 

Faust, Vandal, Sugarplum, Don Carlos, Sequel, Kittywake, Wil- 
helm Tell, Corbic, Dick Swiveller, Liddesdale, Telephone, Premier, 
Pegasus, Kismet, Tulisman, Jack O Lantern. 


Entrance 


4,—Tne Lapiss’ Purse.—Presented by the Ladies of Yokohamn, 
and Yedo. For all Ponies. Winners of any race under a mile at 
this meeting, 7 lbs. extra; winners of more than two races at this 
meeting excluded ; weight as perscale. IJntrance $5. Half a mile. 

DonCarlos, Grey Friar, Mavis, Wilhelm Tell, Vandal, Not Proven, 
Crusader, Spendthrift, Surgarplum, Jim Wills, Liddesdale, Kitty- 
wake, Dick Swiveller. 





5.- —.—For Japan Ponies; winner of No. 4 
(first duy), 14 lbs. extra; other winners at this meeting, 10 lbs. 
eXtra; weight as per scalo. Entranco, $d. ‘Three-quarters of a mile. 

Sandboy, Distemper, Dazzle, Jim Wills, Kickapoo, Grayling, 
Typhoon, Planet, Spendthrift. 


6. —For Chinn Ponies; winner of the 
Challenge Cup, and winners of two races at this mecting excluded ; 
winner of one race 7 lbs. extra; weight as per scale. 
$35. One mile. 

Grey Friar, Hoolet, Lintie, Faust, Vandal, Mavis, Crusader, 
Telephone, Telegram, Bonny Doon, Kismet, Saracen. 


7. —For China Ponies, subscription 
only ; winners excluded ; weight as per scale. utrance $5. 
quarters of a mile. 

Liddesdale, Don Carlos, Faust, Wilhelm Tell, Vandal, Corbie, 
Sequel, Sugarplum, Kitty wake, Pegasus, Kismet, Talisman, Jack 0’ 
Lantern. 








Entrance 





Griffins 
Three- 


8.—Tits Tack Srakes.—For all bond fide hacks, which have not 
been entered for any race since the Spring Meeting, 1876; weight 
. . © 
as perscale. Entrance, $5. Ifalfu mile. 


9,—Tne Crirerion Stakes.—Tlor China Ponies, A forced entry 
for ull Ponies that have run at this meeting. Winners of one race 
Ponies that have run twice and 
huve not been placed allowed 7 lbs. ; weight for inches. 


a ad 
yo. 


10 lbs., of two races 14 Ibs. extra. 


Eutrance 
One mile and a quarter. 





Tutrp Day. 
Saturday, 28th May, 1877. 
1—llurpre Race.—For all Ponies; over six hurdles; Chine 
Ponies, 1Ust 7b. ; Japan Ponies, 10st. Entrance, $5. Once round 
and a distance. 


Annandale, Hoolet, Kickapoo, Premier, Pegasus. 


°_'Tie Mercuants’ Cur.—A handicap for all China Pony win- 
ners at the meeting. ‘lo be handicapped by the Stewards at the 
close of the second day's racing. Compulsory. 


Open also to beaten Ponies at the meeting. One mile and a quarter. 


Kntrance, $3. 


3.—Tine Nirvvon Waspicar.—A handicap for all Japan Pony win- 
To be handicapped by the Stewards at the 
Entrance $5. 


ners at the meeting. 
close of the second day's racing. 
Open also to beaten Ponies at the meeting. 


Compulsory. 
Once round. 

4,—StuBscrivtion Cuina GRiPFINS’ Hanpicar.—A handicap for 
all subscription China Ponies only. To be handicapped by the 
stewards at the close of the second day’s racing. Hntranee, $5; 


compulsory. Once round. 


6.—Tuk Sccorry Strikes —Four all Ponies; weight as per scale. 
Entrance, So. Three furlongs. 

Drift, Don Curlos, Faust, Grey Friar, Sorcerer, Dazzle, Kitty- 
wake, Spendthrift, Mavis, Dick Swiveller, Sugarplum, Not Pree 
ven. 

6.—lIun Sorack Cur.—For all beitten Jupan Ponies at the 
meeting ; Weight for inches. 


Jvutvance, $3. Five furlongs. 


Saudboy, Dazz'e, Distemper, Typhoon, Sorcerer, Kickapoo, 
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Jim Hille, Spendthrift, Silverspring, Annandule, Snake, Grayling, 
Drift, Planet. 


7.—Tus Curxa CoxsonartIun Prate.—For all beaten China 
Ponies at the mecting; weight for inches. Entrarer, $5. Once 


round und @ distance. 

Wilhelm Tell, Faust, Don Carlos, Grey Friar, Suzarplum, C:usader, 
Vandal, Sequel, Bonny Doon, Hoolet, Lintie, Liddesdale, Mavis, 
Kittywake, Corbie, Telephone, Telegram, Dick Swiveller, Pegasus, 
Premier, Saracen, Talisman, Kismat, Not Proven. 

8.—THE Sayonara Siakes. A handicap for all Po nies. To be 
handicapped by the Stewards at the close of tue second day's racing, 
when entries will be received. Winner of No. 2 (third day) 
excluded. Winners of the Nippon Handicap, and the Subscription 
Chins Ponies’ Handicap, 7ibs. extra. Winners of any other race 
after publication of the handicap, 3lbs. extra Entrance, $10. Ovce 
round, 





Correspondence. 





THE CURRENCY. 





To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.’ 
Yokohama, 4th May, 1877. 


Sir. —I did not intend making any further observations 
oh the currency question, having, as I think, clearly de- 
monstrated that the defects which exist in the curreney 
used by foreigners in Japan ave remediable by foreigners 
ulone. 

But the article in your issue of 21st ultimo on The 
desirability of reform in the Japanese Currency,” and the 
letter of <*W” in your Jast number on the general ques- 
tion of currency, seem to me so likely to confuse the pub- 
lic mind that L venture once more to draw attention to 
the points really at issue. 

The question of a reform in the evrrency of foreigners 
in Japan appears fo me entirely distinct from that ofa 
reform in Japanese currency. The one is wholly in our 
own hands. The other is beyond our reach, and is com- 
plicated by circumstances which we are incompetent to 
analyse. 

Forcigners in Japan are free to choose their own curreney 
—no Government compels us to accept any coin that we 
do not not approve. Consequently our currency is of our 
own selection, and if it isan meonventent aud expensive one 
(as it unquestionably is), we have ouly ourselves to blaine. 
And we have asimple and efficient: remedy at our com- 
mand, as Ihave shown in former letters. 

It is quite useless for us under these circumstances to 
quarrel with the currency of the Japanese. We are not 
asked or required to deal in that enrvency. We are at 
liberty to do our business in whatever money we preter 
andthe Japanese accommodate themselves to our choice, 
This Government has offered us good money at a fair 
price and we have deliberately refused it in favor of the 
Mexican dollar, preferring to be at the merey of our 
shrofly, rather than to depend on the good faith of the Ja- 
panese Mint officers. 

Let us fairly reeognize this fact in our discussions, for 
otherwise we shall arrive at nothing. Whatever reform 
is required in our curreney yit must Woot ted by agreement 
among ourselves. ‘The Japanese undoubtedly apprehend 
this, and cannot be expected to listen to our propositions 
respecting their currency until we have reformed our 
own. 

It is regrettable that your article and the letler of W, 
which are excelleut in many respects, should overlook 
this essential point and should deal mainly with a currency 
which we do not use, and with which we have practically 
no concern. 

It we were in America, Austria, or Russia, and required 
by the laws there te accept a depreciated curreney, our 
case would be quite different, and arguments against in- 
convertible paper or debased coin might he wt least pertinent, 
though they would hardly have much effect. But of wliat 
avail are they here in Japan where we have no other 
* leval tender” than that which we choose to establish 
fur ourselves ? 

Granting that the J ApPAncse Government is doinga wrong 
fo its subjeets by issning incony ertible paper, in “what re- 
spect are we injured by it? Weare not its subjects, aud 
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are not obliged to take its paper. 





Why then carp at it as 
‘f defects in the Japanese currency excused defects in our 
own ? 

What has been said respecting the dangers of over issue 
of paper in Japan is wholly reasonable. Inconvertible 
paper must finally produce here the same evils that it has 
produced everywhere else. And if we had our own cur- 
rency properly arranged our wernings an this point might 
have much weight. But how ean wo expect the Japan- 
ese (roverment to heed these warnings while we not only 
reject their money, but refuse to employ any other than 
such Mexican dollars as our Chinese shroffs shall deigu 
to approve ? 

Tt is the fashion to eall upon the Government to give 
some “ guarantee ” that its coins shall not be depreciated. 
But if this guarantee were given what would it avail? 
When we practically had it did we use Japanese coins ? 
Does any one now scrionsly doubt that the new coins are 
good coins, and do we not reject them all the same? Yet 
we have in our own hands perfect protection against any 
possible debasement of them. By agreeing that any coin 
containing 416 grains of standard silver shall pass as a 
dollar, and that no coin inferior to that shall so pass, we 
can at once enjoy whatever benefit the Japanese Miut 
ean give us, and thoroughly guard ourselves against any 
debased coins. Is it not then somewhat absurd in us to 
insist on “ guarantees ”? 

And supposing the Japenese Government to be so dif- 
ferent from Governments generally, and so regardless of 
its own dignity, as to accord such a ‘ guarantce, to: wom 
shall it be given? ‘To our Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Consuls, Ministers, or to individual Bankers or 
merchants? Which of these by accepting it would bind 
this community ? 

Do Englishmen in Russia, Italy or America demand 
such guarantees from those Governments as a condition 
of using their coins ? Are we not in fact, in our exemp- 
tion from the laws of Japan, far less in need of such 
security here than foreigners are anywhere else ? 

My feeling is that all this clamour for guarantees is 
childish and useless, and that in making it without taking 
any steps to deliver ourselves from our shroff currency 
we simply excite the ridicule of the Japanese and neutra- 
lize whatever influence onr opinions about their own cur- 
reney might otherwise have. 

It would be easy for some of us to show the Japanese 
authorities that they are pursuing a very dangerous path 
in issuing ineony ertible paper currency and in ‘exhausting 
their fictalliest reserves, and nowhere would fair and dis- 
interested criticism from foreigners on such a matter he 
more likely to gain attention than here. Dut I confess 
that I should think any Japanese Minister very poor 
<pirited to listen to such criticism while foreigners hold 
their present attitude, and Ido not believe that any of 
them will do so. 

If we expect them toattend to our advice we must first 
put our own currency in order and then be reasonable in 
regard to theirs. Inconsiderate denunciation of their acts, 
and arr ogant demands for impossible guarantees, are sure 
to do more harm than good, particularly while those who 
make them are themselves clinging tenaciously to one of 
the most absurd currencies the world ever saw. 


A. Z. 





TRAINING NOTES. 





To tne Epiror or tie “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 

Yokohama, tth May, 1877. 
Sirn,—It is almost impossible for me to attempt any 
(raining notes, for unless one lives at the course one can- 
not see all the numerous animals take their constitutional. 
In fact, from daylight till dark various specimens of the 
* Mokus Japonica,” ov the “ Griphynne Nankiniensis,” 
may be tracked on nearly every path, field, and paddock 
in the neighbourhood of the Race Course. ‘There is 
certainly more fun at the Stand in the early mornings, 
and were our Pious Jones an early riser he would find 
many interesting subjects for his apt pencil, Various 
athletic feats have been performed at times to the amuse- 


“Mie tit at Jenase of the speelators, wthongh on more tian 


‘one oecasion TL have no doubt that the (unwilling) per- 


| former would rather have beeu c.rewuere. 
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The entries for the Y. R. A. Meeting are fuller than 
the most sanguine supporters of that Club could have 
anticipated, and by the action of the few principal op- 
posers of the Amalgamation Scheme, in entering their 
ponies so fully throughout the meeting, the Committee of 
the Y. R. A. bave the satisfaction of congratulating 
themselves on having won the point they have so strongly 
contested. 

But to proceed with my training notes. As this must 
naturally be my last letter on the subject before the meet- 
ing of 16th, 17th and 18th instant, I must try and make 
them interesting as usual. With regard to the old ponies 
I can only say that with one exception they look remarkably 
well and healthy. Dzbs is the exception. Heis almost 
as fat as his trainer and a little less food and more work 
would dothem both good. All Mr. John Robhertson’s 
other ponies look better than I have seen them for many 
meetings, and I have a shrewd suspicion that {the trainer 
has taken advantage of the useful hints I have given 
him in the course of my former Ictters. 

Mr. Morrison has a very fine pony in Hooleé (late 
Hoosie) which did his mile on the outside course the 
other morning easily in 2.294, with full weight up. Lintie 
is in very. fine form, but, like his stable companions, 
Tallapoosa and Braemer take their gallops at such an 
early hour that I have not yet seen them perform. 

A fine black griffin was tried to-day by this stable and 
did the 5 furlong distance in 1.26. Many of those who 
remember Delighé will be struck bythe similarity between 
the two ponies. 

I cannot speak very highly of Mr. Sindbad’s stud. 
Continual change of diet, hours of exercise, and riders is 
hardly the way to get ponies into racing trim, and although 
The Dwarf was a valuable addition to this stable, the 
occasional differences of opinion with his Celestial rider do 
not improve either his style or temper. Had the races 
been abouta fortnight ago, Zhe Raven would doubtless 
have kept up his Hongkong reputation, but now—“ Qnoth 
the Raven, never more !” 

The ponies in charge of the “ Bone” are among those 
that I cannot say much about. They appear healthy and 
fat, and are, in this respect, the reverse of their Chargé 
d@’ Affaires. I have wonderful reports of the Dusty Miller’s 
performances over the three furlongs, but of this we 
can judge better on the Race days. 

The Snark and the Boojum will doubtless “ Swiftly 
and Suddenly vanish away” long before the races. Col. 
Forrester is always willing for a “ pow,” notwithstanding 
the very hard state of the course, but as he remarked 
yesterday, ‘They were got over to gallop and if they 
dou’t know how they must be taught, and trotting won’t 
do it."— Verb. Sap. 

Mr. Earnest’s string has not been much improved by his 
numerous additions. Bebé however may turn out a good 
pony for the Celestial Cup if not too much physicked and 
petted. Raethia, Title Deed aud The Trustee will per- 
haps come out in better form at the Autumn Meeting. 

The Steamboat Stable, which boasts the ownership of 
Telegram aud Telephone, will probably be among the 
winners at the meeting ; both are likely looking ponies, 
and it is very difficult to tell @other from which ; but the 
owner has yet to learn that gargling oil and galloping 
don’t mix well together. 

The Mongolian Stable has been considerably increased, 
and notwithstanding the change of ownership still remains 
under the same management,—part of the stud being train- 
ed in Tokid. Of those which appear at the race course 
it can only be said that they look in thorough racing form, 
and fit to meet the Tartan stable at any distance. The Owl 
I think the best griffin of the lot, but I rather doubt his 
staying powers. 

In addition to his magnificent string of Japanese po- 
nies, Mr. Nicolas was lucky in his draw of Afaccaroni, 
and the great experience and thorough knowledge this 
gentleman possesses in all matters partaining to pony 
treatment, has enabled him to bring ont in splendid form 
a pony that at first appeared decidedly grogey on his 
fureslegs. Of the Japanese ponies Afoscou is decidedly in 
best trim, and will doubtless fill the place which it is 
almost time was vacatcd by his stable companion Afoh- 
stoez, 

With the exception of Mi, Robertson’s Japanese po- 
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nies and Jim Hills, the others presented to our daily view 


are scarce worth noticing. Shizoku and another small bay 
are supposed to he very fast, but will doubtless follow in the 


steps of Finale, as they are both too small for the course. 
The Doctor of course is about, in fact very much so, 
but Japanese ponies are apt to get sick both of the course 


and the whip, and it certainly won't be the Doctor’s fault 


if his ponies have not had enough of both of these long 
before the Races. 

There are the usual number of outside ponies, too nu- 
merous too mention, and there are a good many riders who 


apparently would be more at home if they could take an 


inside billet. These must be seen to be appreciated, and 
taking into consideration the low rate at which refreshing 
beverages are supplied by the powers that be, I can only 
wonder at the very small attendance at the course and 
hope that the coming week will bring larger houses. 


TRITON. 


THE SHANTUNG RELIEF FUND. 


To tue Epiror or tHE Japan Mail Daily Advertiser. 
Yokohama, 4th May, 1877. 


Sir, —I am requested by the Committee of the Shan- 
tung Relief Fund to tender to you their best acknow- 
ledgements for the valuable aid you have rendered to this 
object hy the daily publication in your columns of the 
appeal for aid, and of the List of Subscriptions. 

I may add that the Committee have now closed the 
list with a total subscribed of $3,474.52, of which $3,300 
has already been remitted to Shanghai. The Honorary 
Treasurer, Mr. J. Walter, would still, however, be willing 
to take charge of any donation. 

An acknowledgment of the first of the remittances has 
been received from Shanghai, and the Shanghai Com- 
mittees desire to offer their best thanks to the Yokohama 
Community for the pecuniary aid contributed. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
A. J. WILKIN, 


Hon. Sec. Shantung Relief Fund. 


Law & Police 


IN H. I. G. M.’"S CONSULAR COURT. 
Before Up. Zarre, Esq., Consul, 
and 
Messrs. E. Grosser and E. Scum, Assessors. 
Thursday, Muy 3rd, 1877. 
Rospert DruskE v. BRIDGET WALKER. 

Some time ago His Honour heard and settled @ claim in the case 
of Walker v. Druse, defendant having acknowledged ite validity. 
The present is a counter-claim filed by the defendant against the 
plaintiff in the same case, and is for $198 88 with interest from 1873 
till 1876, for provisions, &c., supplied to her. Defendant (Mrs 
Walker) disputes in her answer the greater part of this claim, only 
acknowledging $61.42, and brings forward o further claim for 
$191.11, for tiffins, dinners, &c., supplied to plaintiff. Pluintiff now 
reduces his counter-claim to $52 46, but disputes defendant's last 
claim in toto. 

Plaintiff not appearing at this hearing, defendant's represontative, 
Mr Anderson, applied fur a dismissal of the case, and the Court 
considering the application a just one decreed accordingly. 














IN THIt KANAGAWA SAIBANSHO. - 
Before Mr Asatna Kansut, Vice-President. 

Friday, May 4th, 1877. 
THE CHARTERED MgrcanTILe Bank oF INDIA, LONDON AND CHINA 

v. ‘ToxG Hixa Hora. 
This was a claim for $5,000 and interest on a Bill of Exchange. 
The case was adjourned on Wednesday morning last, the 2nd 
instant, on eccount of the non-attendunce of defendant. To-day 
Mr Kirkwood appeared for plaintiffs, defendant being present in 
person. 
In onewer to the Court, Mfr Kirkwood stated that he had not 
received defendants auswer tothe petition. Lis Honour said it had 
been furwarded to H. B. M.’s Consulate on the 9th April, and it 


was to the elect: that defendant had been in commercial iutere 
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course for 10 years with Yuen Fat Hong, the drawer of this bill in 
Hongkong, where it was drawn on the 9h February. On the 19th 
of February it was presented to defendant by the bank. Defend- 
ant said that the bill was drawn on goods to arrive, by contract, but 
as no goods had arrived he wus quite out of funde and did not 
know what to do. By arrangement with the Kencho and 
Consulate, at the request of the Bank, the bill was returned to 
Hongkong on the 26th March, in order that payment might be 
obtained of the drawer, Consequently defendant did not think he 
need notice the bill after all these arrangements, Such was briefly 
defendant’s answer. The letter sent to the drawer was written at 
the request of the director of the bank though he was not present 
when it was writtten, 

Mr Kirkwood said this defence did not al.solve defendant from 
responsibility. The bank had never agreed to release hin, 
He was told to get the money from the drawer if he could, but 
was still held responsible. The bill, dated Hongkong, February 9th, 
was presented to defendant and accepted by him on the 19th Kebru- 
ary. Being payable 30 days after sight it beeame due on the 24th 
March (including the usual days of grace) and was duly presented 
tohim for payment on that day, under instructions from the British 
Consul. The reply to this demand was “I no can pay.” 
Defendant was suwmoned to the Kenrei’s ofive, and being again 
Tequested to pay, his answer was tiat he could not; in evidence of 
which Mr Kirkwood put in a protest signed by the Governor and 
two witnesses. Since then, payment had not been made. 

Defendant said that this writing on the bill meant that he had 
seen it, but cou'd not pay. He had not received an answer to his 
letter of the 26th March to Hongkong, He recognised the vulidity of 
the claim, he said, but having made enormous payments into the 
bank of late he was left with no resources, and must ayain request 
plaintiffs to look towards the drawer in Hongkong, 

Mr Kirkwood said his instructions were to sue defendant. What 
did plaintiffs know of the relationship existing between defendant 
and Yuen Fat Hong, the drawer in Hongkong P 

His Honour said that he oonsilered defendant liable to pay the 
$5,000, with interest, and ut present would give judgment to that 
effect verbally, reserving the official one till to-morrow, whon it 
it will be delivéred at 11 o’clook inthe forenoon. Immediate pay- 
ment to be enforced. 

SS TET DDO 


THE MINERAL WEALTH OF JAPAN.* 
By Henry S. Mounroz, E. M. 
(The Engineering & Mining Journal.) 
(Continued from the last. ) 
GOLD. 


According to Japanese historians, gold was firet found in Japan in 
the year 749 A. D., about eighty years after the discovery 
of silver. When we consider the frequency with which gold is 
brought to view in grains or nuggets by the natural action of run- 
ning streams, and the ease with which it may be obtained by gravel 
washing, while silver, on the other hand, but rarely occurs native, 
and requires a complicated metullurgical process for its separation, 
this commonly received statement, that gold was discovered at so 
ally date and after the discovery of silver, is certainly open to 

not. 

During the ninety years in which the Portuguese exported gold 
from Japan in such large quantities, the gold mines must have been 
taxed to their utmost to keep up the supply. This export ave- 
raged three and a third millions of dollars per year; and with the 
most ample allowance for the supply derived from the hoarded gold 
of centuries of non-intercourse. It isalso probable that the mines 
reached their maximum of pro:luction during this time; for so great 
8 demand must of necessity have stimulated the supply. Indeed, we 
find partial confirmation of this supposition in the steady increase for a 
long period of the amount exported, which at one time reuched the 
sum of twelve million dollars for a single year. . 

From the present knowledge of the character of Japanese gold 
deposits, it is evident that this great yield was obtained from placer 
workings. These, being shallow and of small extent, were quickly 
exhausted; and the attention of the miners was then turned to the 
quartz veins, which thereafter yielded small but more constant 
returns. When, however, the imperiul edict of 1871 put a stop to 
the exportation of bullion, this exhaustion of the plucers had hardly 
begun to show itself; for the annual exportation of the Dutch 
between 1649 and 1671 averaged neurly three millions—but little 
lees than that of the Portuyuese in the previous century. 

The yield of gold in 1874 is estimated by Mr. Godfrey at 100 kan, 
Sbont 12,000 ounces troy. From this we see that there has been a 
great falling off in the production of this metal. 13,000 ounces are 
worth but about $250,000—a very small portion of the average 
annual export of former times. 

Gold occurs in about one-half of the ken and fu of Japan; but 
most cases the deposits are not now worked. The records of the 
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Mining Office show that permits were granted in 1874 for the work- 
ing of fifty-eight gold mines. Of these mines I can learn of but six, 
worked solely for gold, which produced notuble amounts of bullion ; 
and of the six, three together produced, in that year, but fifty 
ounces. Most of the gold now comes from mines worked for silver. 
Vive such mines have already been described.¢ Mines producing 
gold alone are, asa rule, not worth working. 

Gold occurs in Japan in qurtz veins and placer deposits, as well 
ag in association with silver and other ores, as already described. 
The placer deposits are generally of fluviatile origin, and the gravel 
beds are thin and of limited extent. ‘hey are often found covering 
the terraces of tho river valleys. ‘These plucer deposits are uniforme 
ly poor. The richest gravel found in Yesso yielded less than seven 
cents to the cubic yard; while the average of even the best field was 
only five and a half cents. From information gathered from various 
sources I infer that this is about the usual richness of similar deposits 
—even the most celebrated—in other parts of the country. 

The quartz veins, a8 a rule, are also very poor. Rich quartz is 
found only in small and thin deposits. The usual yield is about one- 
third to one-half an ounce ($7 to $10) tothe ton. In exceptional cases 
the yield may be as much as $90 or $100; but the veins are then so 
thin that the extraction of the ore becomes very expensive. 

The methods employed in the separation of gold from the quartz 
of the veins and from the gravel of the placer deposits are exceeding 
interesting. The method of extraction is, in either case, purely 
mechanical, ‘Ihe gold-bearing quartz is firet crushed, und then 
ground with water, repeatedly and in small quantities, between 
heavy millstones moved by hand, until reduced to an impalpable 
slime, This, ss it issues from the mill, is largely diluted with water 
and conducted over a series of short and narrow boards covered 
with numerous diagonal saw-cuts. These boards, which collect the 
gold and other henvy metals very perfectly, are frequently cleaned in 
a tank; and the concentrated muterial so collected is washed with 
great care and skill on the board or datea of the gold-washers. 

According to careful experiments made by the late Mr. Carlyle 
while in charge of one of the Government gold mines, this process 
extracte, at the first working of the ore, sixty-five per cent. of the 
assay value, and the reworking of the slimes yields an additional 
fifteen to twenty per cent. Before the material is considered by the 
Japanese to be exhausted, it is treated a third time by the same 
process; bringing the proportion of gold saved to fully ninety per 
cent. of the assny value. 

The method of washing employed in the working of the gravel 
deposits has already been described in my report on the gold 
fields of Yesso. Briefly, it ia as follows: Ditches are cut from 
convenient streams in such a way that the water flows over the bed 
rock through the gravel deposit. A certain quantity of gravel is 
brought into the ditch by undermining the bank. The larger stones 
are carefully washed by hand and thrown out of the ditch, and the 
smaller ones separated with the aid of proper tools. The rapid 
current at the same time washes out the clay and fine sand, leaving 
a bed of fine gravel only in the ditch. hen this has reached a 
thicknoss of nbout one foot, two or three small straw mats are placed 
side by side in the bottom of the ditch near the head of the working 3 
and the gravel, a little at a time, is hoed carefully over them. As 
the gravel is swept over the surface of the mate by the force of the 
current, the heavy gold and the iron sand sink between the thick 
twisted strands of straw, and are so retained. From time to time 
the mats are moved a few feet down stream, and the new material, 
exposed by their removal, is boed over their surface in the same 
manner until finally all the gravel has thus been several times sub- 
jected to treatment. During the operation, the mats, as they 
become charged with gold, are taken from the stream and others 
substituted. ‘Ihe concentrated material collected by the mats is 
finally washed with great care on the ita, or washing board, for the 
separation of the gold. 

Gold Fields of Yesso.—A description of some of the Yesso gold 
fields, condensed from my report to the Government, will serve to 
illustrate the general character of the placer deposits of Japan. 
Gold-bearing gravel is found on the island in many of the river 
valleys, apparently divided in évery case from the matamorphic 
stratu of the immediate vicinity. These deposits in each of the more 
important fields are found in the wider portion of the valley, where 
the river passes through some soft and easily eroded formation, and 
where a large reservoir has thus been formed to receive the gravel. 
Where the valley is wholly in metamorphic strata, it is, as a rule, 
quite narrow, and the deposits of gravel, though perhaps not poor, 
are of little value because of limited extent. Again, where in the 
gold regions the valley is entirely within the limit of the soft strata, 
the gravel will be composed chiefly of fragments of sandstone and 
shale, and will contain little or no gold. 

These auriferous gravels everywhere afford unmistakable evidence 
of having been deposited in running water ; and the direction of the 
old current, which can usually be determined from the position of 
flat stones in the beds, coincides, as a rule, with the general course 
of the present river valleys. 

The most important gold field of Yesso is in the upper valley of 
the Toshibets River, in the province of Iburi. The river here passes 
through the Toshibets series of clay rocke and tufas, and the valley 
is wide and deep. The gold occurs in the river gravel, and the 
deposits extend for a distance of five or six miles along the valley. 
The hills on either side are eight to nine hundred feet high, and a 
thousand to twelve hundred feet above the sea. 

The bottom of the valley lies in three or sometimes four 
terraces, which are about 12, 40, 85 and 260 feet respectively above 

the level ofthe stream. Hach of these terraces is underlaid by clay 
rock, and represents a former bottom of the valley. They are 
covered by beds of gold-bearing river gravel, which are usually nine 
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veins; these Intter being either branches of tho main fissures, or 
faulted to a considerable exteut by them. Mr, Carlyle was inclined 
to adopt the former view, There seems to be little parallelism 
between these gold veins, though the general direction is about 
east and west. 

The average richness of the ore, as hand-picked and prepared 
for treatment by the Jupanase process, is about $99 per ton 
(oontaining 44 ounces of gold). Forty miners produce, of euch 
ore, only about one-third ofa ton per day. Including all expenses, 
the coat of mining renches nearly $38 per ton (of 2,0U0 Ib.) 

A ten-stump mill, of the California pattern, with o capacity of 
fifteen tonsof ore per day, hus been erected by the Mining Office. 
At thetime of my visit it was not finished, but has, I believe, since 
been put in operation. In working the mine on the scale necessary 
to supply this mill, the cost of getting out the ore will be greatly 
reduced; but, at the same, it will be impossible for the miners to 
sclect, us heretofore, the best places and the richest mineral, The 
»vernge richness of the ore m ned will not probably be more than 
$20 per ton, if indeed it reaches that figure. The cost of 
‘treutment by the Japanese pr. cess is but $8.65 per ton of 2,000 
pounds—and by the stamp mill will probably be mucl leas; 80 
that the question is whether the cost of mining, now so lurge, can 
be reduced toa figure that will permit a profit, The solution of 
this problem will perhaps determine whether any of the gold deposit 
of the country can be worked with profit; for this Okuzo mine, 
though perhaps not the richest, is better than the avernge of 
Japanese gold mines, We shall therefore await with intercst the 
result of this experiment, 

Yumagono Gold Mines—Kuwnbara k6ri, Kugoshima ken. These 
mines are owned und worked by «# private .orporation, the Satsuma 
Mining Company. A fifteen-stamp mill, built in France, and original. 
ly ordered, I believe by the udvice of M Coignet, is being erected 
here, under the superintendence of a Japanese machinist from the 
Ikuno mines. The mill. will be ran by a large turbine, and wiil treat 
24 tons of ore per duy. 

There are several mining distriots in thie vicinity. The mines of 
Nugnno, in the neighborhood of the mill, are ut present flooded, and 
work hus been suspended, pending the completion of a new drainuge 
tunnel. This with its branches, it is said, will be about two and a 
half miles in length, and will require thirty years for its construction. 
The mines which will be drained by this tunnel are reported to be 
very rich. 

In the meantime the supply of ore is drawn from the mines of 
Yamagano and Musoyama., The gold occurs in quartz veins 
traversing a stratified tufa rock. Thies tufa, which is quite soft, 
alternates with a hard, dark blue crystalline quartzite, und in the 
even poorer than the Musa fied. Near Uragawa, in Mitaka pro- vicinity ure beds of sundstone and shule. Both the quartzite and 
vince, and extendins: thence to the Tokachi river, in Tokacht pro- the shales Gontain in places leaf prints of maples and other de- 
vince, is a large gravel formation, probably covering an nren of over ciduous trees. The‘strike and dip of the gold-benring veins 
a hundred square miles, which in some places contains gold, but in correspond usually with the str:ke and dip of the stratified rocks, 
infinitesimal quautity. and they are apparently bedded veins, though without doube true 

Vhe remains of old workings are to be seen in all these localities ; fissures. ‘Lhe geuerul direction is east and west, the dip towards 


and it would seem that in former times the Musaand the ‘Voshi- a ae } i h ofa fe 
bets fields must have been extensively worked, JTndeed.there is a t Yamagano the veins are rarely more than one-tenth ofa oot 


tradition that about the year 1205 a.p., a party of eeveral hundred a tic ae Sei and when thicker, ure too poor to work, The eyerene 
miners from Chikuzen, « province of Kinshiu, came to Yerso while yield o ie ore is about three-tenths of an ounce, or six dollars to 
the island was atill in the lands of the barbarous and swar- the ton of 2,000 pounds, which, it 1s said, does not pay expenses, 


like Ainoa, and worked the gold deposits of the Musn valley and At Musoymina there isa vein five to six feet thick, Allud forthe 
other places in the vicinity. From data bf aii cnan Mreey ok most part with fragments of wall-rock, cemented by thin seams of 


the Musa field, it appearsthat these old gold-washers must have obtain- Bolispen nine quarts: alle yield of this ore is nearly one-half of an 
ed about $21,000 worth of gold from that localicy alone; and. ns they Nene of gold, a $970) to the TON: As the hSedapstahice expoeed that 
remained on the island thirteen years before ‘ice aden bole be quarried in the open air, twenty-five workmen, | mostly 
the Ainos, they must have secured quice large nimounts of the precious Dey eproruce: sie0n2 A al ad day. At another pre _Yamano- 
cea: kamiyama, sinall quantities of ore are obtuined, which is suid to 
From the extent of the old workings on the Toshibets, this fiela yield 158 Oz., or §28.80 to the ton. : 
also must, in former times, have yielded much go'd ; but there is, At both Yamagano and Musoyama there are large deposits of 
in this case, neither record nor tradition of the old workers. The gravel contnining gold quarlz. These deposits are washed for 
Toshibets field was, however, worked in a small way about twelve gold and the quartz picked out by hand. One cubic yard of 
years ago by the government of the Shogun. A few men only wero this gravel yields about eleven cents worth of gold by washing, 


employed, and the total yield was quite insignificant and hardly paid and the quartz picked out, when crushed und treated by the 
the expense of working. . Jupanese process, yields about as much more. 


Kanaba Gold Mines—Okuzo, Akita kori, Akita ken. At the Sado Gold and Silver Mines.—The mines of the Toland of 
time of my visit, these mines were under the direction of Mr. Hobert Sado are sail to be the richest and most valuable in Japan. 
G. Carlyle an engineer of the Mining Office. Since the denth of Mr. They have, it ts said, been worked for nore than a» thousand 
Carlyle, the mine has been under the superintendence of Mr, R. J. ass anil formerly yielded much geld. The bullion produced by the 
Frecheville, of the same ollice. mines at presentis mostly silver, gold occuring in small preportions, 

There gold mines havo been worked for many centuries, and hun ee : vince dua a ade o a Tt ae geet 

: cae — “Jof silver; though deser: bing it In this plnce. ley are now In the 
dreds of tunnels and adits penetrate the hills in every direction. A} control of vr = . 
number of these old workings have been found, and drifts and atopea ee Be nite Oca endnote paperintendeiterel 2" 
innumerable,—all driven with imperfect. tools, before the time of ae ve ee ; : 
gunpowder; and affording, eapeciully in the enarefully dressed walls vt vot shee ediae me prinolpe gis Bef by Rega nard 
and squared corners of some of the larger tunnels, evidence of slow ae ' REBUN) Ant paper reat Beery aie tr: 


and patient labor, One of the-e tunnels is said to have been the pies in April, 1875,t I extract the following detnils. 
. - . ; een eM le mines are situate ik . X- 
acene, many yenrs ago, ofa desperate hand to-hand fight between e luted near Aikawa, towards the southern ¢ 


: ; : : : tremity of the island. The rorki thieh ar tensive 
the rival miners of two provinces, whose workings driven from] are of the most ena eet Wie Hea iva (Ge aie sioat 
op posite sides of the mountain, met in this place. The connecting | ‘ Se ean eeees aed : 


: : yart, been abandoned for the want of ‘ans to control the water. 

winze was afterwards blucked up ; und hins been only recent] re- ik jai i ty yeurs nwo tha 5 } ut * 4 ee ft at ‘ hh e lis t 
. i : - Six ‘ vy a "2 wh v 8 

pened, for entation: ore b vy uw ee hundred miners are said to ha 


at . : _ their lives by a sudd in inci ines “Ys 
Lhe gold oceurs in small veins, traversing a porphyritie rock. The | haps one d “by ee 2 fs a he a ge cacull fied 
= . . ° © F Ss . ? . t i . y . ovat @ be! 
veins yary in thickne-s from three feet to namere sheet. Lhe gold } . il tapping of a large body of water Colle 


: ae ee ae : ' ; in some older working. 
San cab aa aL and iron pyrites, blende and galenu. The} Of the character of the deposits the riclmess of the ores and the 
thin veins contain the richest ore, while the larger veina are usually posits 3g 


1. . ; nature of the work now going on, Mr. Gubbins gives no information. 
y con . ' "ROC. INE Tal rey . vr ae ' . ; . aie , Seo" . ae 

too poo to be worked These large velng contain Copper and lead ;| He mentions a little episode, however, which illustrates the diiliculty 
but neither are they rich enough in these metals to be worked. Phese ( 


; cometimes attending the introdnetion of la or-saving machinery and 

large fissures are quite regular: run north and south, and dip from | yew methods of aati ‘Ne aeanea elit a ae ee ca ran way 
- { ’ . . % . ’ g ur 7 i . 

45° to 70° W. They are usually filled with decomposed porphyry, 5 vw ) g A 


: : . was constructed to bring the ore from the mine to the works. Its 
often in the form of a plastic clay. The copper ore occurs in local n ; I OEKS.: 
: aes : . use, however, lias recently been discontinued, because of difficulties of 
deposits of a limited extent, near the foot-wall, , ; J iii necraneata 


SEIS IE A NNER Hak Re SAN ek eae eee Sle A 
‘Yhe large veins intersect and cut off tho smaller gold-bearing 


} Trans, Asiat Soc. of Japan, vol. 111, part 1, p. 96. 


to twelve, but sometimes as much as thirty or forty fect in thickness. 
The gravel, in turn, is covered by yellow sand and loamy -ilt, 
usually only a few fect in thickness, but in the ease of the highest 
terrace, fully fifty. 

The gold is found to be concentrated in the lower layers of the 
gravel beds and next the bed ruck. This concentration is probably 
due to the reneated stirring and re-washing of the gravel as the old 
river shifted its bed from one side of the valley to the other, The 
yicliness of the gravel algo increases very perceptibly as we nscend 
the stream—indicuting the probable source of the wold. Numerous 
tests were made in diferent. parts of the field by a modification of 
the Japanese method of vold-washing, Tn each ense several 
cubic meters of grovel were treated. These tests yielded from 
68 to 136 milligramin.s of gold per cubie meter of gravel 
washed, representing a richness of three to six cents per cubic 
yard, The average value of the gravel, for the whele fleld, would 
sce to be unbout three and three-fourths cents per cubic yard 5 and 
for the upper and more pro:luctive part of the valley, perhaps five 
and two-third cents. 

On the Musa river, in Oshima province, is another large gold fleld, 
similar to that of the Loslubets, but much poorer, The upper valley 
of the river is in metamorphia strata, aud is quite narrow and deep, 
the hills on cither side being several thousand feet hizh, The lower 
valley ia in the soft strata of the Toshibeta and Chingkombe groups 
—clay rocks and sliales—and is quite wide, and surrounded by low 
hills. The transition from the warrow ravine to the brosd valley is 
very abrupt, and marks shu ply the line of junction bet ween the hard 
und soft strata. 

The gold flelu comprises the upper flve or six miles of the broader 
portion of the valley, ‘The gravel covers the terraces and the bottom 
of the vulloy in regular beds averaging eight fect im thickness —vari- 
ing between five and thirteen feet in different locnlities. As on the 
‘loshibets, the gravel beds are everywhere covered with sand ang 
silt, three to ten fect thick, The gravel is eamposed of pebbls of 
metamorphic rock ; and from its composition, seems to hive beg, 
derived from the similar metamorphic recks of the upper valley, 













































The results obtained from the washing of over a jiundred tons of 
gravel from many different localities, show the field to be very poor. 
The richness of the gravel varies between 8 aud 32 imilligrammes 
to the cubic meter; though in one case we obtained 145 willigram- 
mes, Omitting this exceptional result, the gravel steadily devrenges 
in value from the upper end of the valley to the lower, The average 
yichness is nbout 16 milligrammes to the cubic eter, or but three- 
fourths of n cent’s worth of gold to the cubie yard, 

Near Esishi and near Matsumai, in Oshitua province, and near 
Kudo in Shiribeshi province. are stuall gold ficlds; but these are 
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working, frequent accidents, etc.; and it proves better policy and 
quite a8 economical to employ women at four cents a day to carry 
the ores on their backs. 


‘Yhe principal problem at present is to drain the mines and put 


them in proper working order. It is estimated that it will take five 
years and n considerable outlay of capital to accomplish this. There 
is, however, ore enough on hand to keep the new smelting 
works§ running for two years. In the meantime, for various 
reasons, the mines are being worked at a loss. This is in part 
due to the unproductive work now carried on, and in part to the 
Japanese systein of administration. In one year bullion to the 
amount of $60,000 was sent to Tokio from the mines, but the 
expenses (in part capital invested?) fur the same period were 

75,000. 

‘From the catalogue of the Japanese Section I extract the fol- 
lowing additional detuils|| : 

The ore ovcura in two large veins running north and south. 
These veins divide into » number of smaller branches which alone 
were worked in former times. Of the many old adits, but six ure 
in working order: these following veins from three to twenty feet 
thick. The ore contnins gold, silver, copper, lend, and in some 
places antimony. 3 

It is proposed to sink three shafts, two for hoisting the ore and 
one for pumping and hoisting combined. One shaft is to have a 
depth of 668 feet, with four horizontal galleries 2,000 feet long, nt 
intervals of 100 feet. Another shaft will be 900 feet deep, with 
three galleries 2,500 feet long. The whole work will be completed 
within 12 years. Is has been estimated that 300.000 tons of ore will 
be obtained in this time. and in the three years following an nverage 
of 60,000 tons per year. 

At present the whole of the ore mined cannot be troated, as the 
aneiting works are incomplete. In 1873 fully 60,000 tons remaine 
from the working of former years, and during the same year, wn 
additionnl amount of 1.857 tons was produced. Of this but 1,217 
tons were trented, producing 24549 oz of silver and 502°27 02. of 
gold, which would be worth at present prices of bullion about 
$40,000. The ore would thus seem to average nearly $33 per ton 
(2,240 Ib. ?), and to be rather an ore of silver than of gold. 


TIN. 


Tia ia found in but three of the thirty-five ken of Japan. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Godfrey, the total yield in 1874 was 16,800 pounds, In 
the same year four permits were granted for tin mining, In two of 
these tin was apparently of secondary importance, being assuciated 
in the one ense with copper and in the other with lead. 

Vin occurs in Japan, so far us I hnow, only in veins; though in 
1874 two permits fur exploration were grauted to parties who cluim- 
ed to have discovered deporits of stream tin, 

Taniyama Tin Mine. —Touisamn kori, Kagoshima ken. Nearly 
the whole of the tin produced in Jnpan is from this place. The 
inine is said to be owned by the Prince of Satsuma, but is under 
the control of the company that works the Yamagano gold mines. 
There are twenty-one distinct veins of tin averaging one and a half 
feet in thickness, but varying from a few inchesto four fect. These 
veins traverse 2 series of sedimentary rocks similar to the formation 
at Yamagano. composed of soft tufus, shales, and sandstones with 
ocensional beds of hurd, dark-blue quartzite. he surface is almost 
everywhere covered with a deposit of modern pumice, and ex- 
posures of volcanic rock are of common occurrence. 


The general divection of the veins is northwest and south- 
east, while the strike of the rocks is northeast anc southwest, 
sometimes approaching an east and west direction. The veins 
are sometimes bedded between hard and soft strata, but usually 
traverse both. ‘he ore is cassiterite, found in almost micros- 
copic crystals scattered through o gangue of quartz, As 
mined, the average richness is twelve to thirteen per cent. 
of tin, though specimens of nearly pure cassiterite are occa- 
sionally found. Ou. rich specimen, assayed by one of my students, 
yielded 56.7 per cent. of metallic tin, The ore 1s crushed, and is 
ground tetwecn millstones in the same manner as ores concentrated 
by washing on the i¢@ to a richness of about fifty per cent. The 
first grinding and washing yields about fifteen per cent. of concen- 
truted ore; the second, five per cent.; the third, two per cent. ; 
and the final treatment, after two years exposure to the weather, 
one-luif of one per cent. The bourds used for washing are similar 
to those used in the treatment of gold. They are of circular form 
and very shallow—2.2 feet in diameter and 0.08 feet deep. This 
elaborate system of concentration is very expensive, requiring for 
the trentment of n single ton more than eighty days’ work, nine- 
tenths of which is expended in the slow and laborious washing 
of the ore, n little at a time, on these wooden pans. 

The washed ore ia treated by the foilowing process : 

1.— Roasting of the ore in kilns. 

2 — Fusion of roasted ore in low hearths. 

3 —Re-welt.ng of tin, in an iron kettle, for purification. 

4.— Washing and re-melting of slags. 

In the ense of impure ores, the first roasting is sometimes repeat- 
ed. Inthe fusion on the low henrth the ore is charged between 
dampened Inyers of old straw matting, and the operation is conduct- 
ed with great care to nvoid mechanical loss of fine ore. The slaws 
from thie operation and from the refining of the tin are quite pasty, 
and contnin much metal in fine grains, They are crushed and 
washed hefure te-melting. ‘Lhe final refining of the tin is a simple 


remelting, 
prevent oxidation. 

‘The mine and 
men aud beys. They are paid 


Query; stamp-niill also? 
{| Official Qatalogue, Japanese Section, 


amelting works give employment to about 120 
by the amount of tin produced, 
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though the surface is kept covered with fine charcoal to | 





about sixteen cents per pound, partly in rice and partly in money: 
Tho yield of the mine, at the time of my visit, was said to be over 
2,500 pounds per month. At this rate the production would be 
fifteen to sixteen tons a year, nearly double Mr Godfrey's estimate 
for the whole country. The statement, however, can hardly be 
correct, for the avernge daily earnings of the workmen would, at 
this rate of production, be fully double the wages ordinarily paid 
in this part of the country. From another source I learn that 
in 1870 the product was eight tons, which is probably nearer the 
average annunl yield of the mine. 


ANTIMONY. 


Antimony is reported to occur in six of the ken of Japan. Four 
mines were producing ore in 1874, but only in small quantity. No 
one has, to ny knowledge, been smelted in the country, and small 
shipments outy have been nade to England and elsewhere on specu- 
lation. I visited one of the most important localities. that of Tuke- 
hama, on the Island of Amnkusa, but found the deposit quite insigni- 
ficant. The stibnite occurs in small and irregular veins, quite pure 
aud free from gangue, und in seams one inch to one foot thick. The 
country rocks are hard sandstones and dark-blue shales. There are 
at work here three or four miners, who had several tons of dressed 
ore on hand awaiting the orders of their agent in Nagasaki. 


MERCURY 


According to Mr. Plunkett, cinnabar occurs in {wo localities, but 
neither of these deposits is now worked. One mine in the northern 
part of Nippon is said to be very promising, but the present pro- 
prietors are not now inclined to expend money for its development. 
The other mine is near Ainoura, on the peninsula of Hirado (not on 
the island of the same name), in Matsftra hori of Nagasaki ken. 
Mr. Gower, who formerly superintended the working of this deposit, 
reports it to be valunble. ‘The mine was opened under his direction 
some years ayo, anda retort furnace was erected for the distillation 
of the metal from the ore. The furnace was worked successfully, 
and mercury was produced in some quantity. During the absence 
of Mr. Gower, however, the workmen, by careless firing, melted 
the iron retorts, and discouraged by this accident the owners de- 
cided to aband -n the undertaking. 

The cinnabar occurs here as a impregnation in sandstones of the 
coul measures, and fitling small seams und fissures in the rock. 


SULPHUR, 


As might be expected from the volcanic nature of the country, 
deposits of sulphur are of common accurrence in Japan. It occurs 
in no lesg than seventeen different ken, and in four of the provinces 
of Yesso. It is found usually in superficial deposits in the crate:s 
and on the flanks of inactive volcanoes, and in solfataras. A simall 
quantity is also found deposited from the water of certain hot springs. 

In 1875 about six hundred and seventy tons were exported from 
Hakodate, Yokohama, Hiogo and Nagasaki. The annual production 
of sulphur, making allowance for that consumed at home, and that 
sent abroad from other ports, must be much more than this. In 
1874 there were twenty-one productive mines, and three permits for 
exploration were issued by the Mining Oflice. 

A description of the sulphur deposits of Yesso will serve to illus- 
trate the manner of occurrence of sulphur in Japan. These deposits 
have been examined and descriced by Mr. Lyman, and the following 
notes are condensed from his reports : 

Superficial incrustations, where the sulphurous fumes continually 
escaping from fissures in the mountain condense in the cooler 
earth and volcanic scorie of the surface, are found near the tops 
of three volcanoes, viz: Esan, in Oshima province; Tarumui, in 
Iburi province; and Iwanobori, in Shiribeshi province. The richer 
portions of the the sulphur-bearing earth yield about forty per 
cent. The sulphur is extracted by heating the earth in iron 
kettles, and is afterwards purified by repeated meltings in the 
same vessels. The beds are quite thin, and the amount of sulphur in 
sightat each place is very small. Mr. Lyman estimates the available 
nmount of sulphur at these places at about 140 tons. At the time of 
his visit the deposit at Esan was alone being worked. Remains 
of old furnaces, however, were seon at the other places. The 
yield at Esan was about sixteen tons per year, though the work 
was carried on only in three summer months. The expense of 
working was very large; and, according to Mr. Lyman’s data, 
the sulphur was produced at a large pecuniary loss. 

Superficial deposits are also found in Horoleets kOri, in the pro- 
vince of Iburi, at Nuburibets and at Oil Lake in the immediute 
vicinity. At Nuburibets the sulphur is found in a small valley 
about 200 feet above the sea. Oil Lake is a large pool of boil- 
ing water, one quarter of a mile wide, apparently occupying an 
old crater. The sulphur is found on the banks of the lake. Mr. 
Tyman estimates the amount of sulphur at these places at 100 
and 35 tons respectively. 

Bedded deposits of sulphnr occur at Kobui, in Oshima pro- 
vince, not far from the volcano of Esan, and about twenty-seren 
miles east of Hakodate. The sulphur, a8 a rule, is of a peculiar 
gray color; and, for this season, though quite pure, is not mer- 
chantable and has not yet been mined. A bed of yellow sulphur 
was found in the game vicinity, but has been exhausted. The 
beds appear to have been deposited from sulphur waters, and 
are probably of amall extent. The bed of yellow sulphur was 
one foot thick, and was followed by a drift for a distance of two 
hundred and forty yards, when it became too poor to be worked. 
The gray sulphur occurs in a bed twelve sect thick, exposed fer 
'n distance of 100 fect. There are also exposures of small beds, 
| two feet and four feet in thickness, of unknown, but probably simuail, 
extent. 
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The most remarkable deposit of sulphur in Yesso is that of Itashi- 
beonai, in Shari kori, in the province of Kitami, near the northeast 
extremity of the island. The su'phur is found in a small valley, 
nbout two miles from the coast. An area of about eight acres on 
the slope at the head of the valley is carried with a superficial 
deposit of sulphur, averaging six inches in thickness. In the center 
of this deposit, about 100 feet lower than the top of the ridge, 
is a large cavity, 100 feet in diameter and thirty fect deep, from 
which clouds of sulphur fuines are contitually rising. These con- 
dense, and the sulphur is distributed over the surrounding earth. 
In the bottom of this cavity is a small crater, twenty feet by 
fifteen, apparently filled with melted and boiling sulphur of a dark 
brownish gray color, through which gas and fumes of sulphur ure 
continually escaping with great violence. 

Mr. Lyman estimates the sulphur in sight, on the surface of 
the ground, at 3,200 tons. Ie suggests, moreover, that an almost 
inexhaustible supply might be obtained from the crater by means 
of a proper derrick with a dredge-like scoop, ‘‘or perhaps by 
means of a pump.” — 


RESUME. 


Coal is, in our day, the main souree of national power and 
prosperity ; and few countries possess a richer supply of this mine- 
ral than Japan. Coal, as the principal generator afsteam, moves 
the machinery which so largely multiplies the power and useful- 
ness of human labor, and transports the products of the svil and 
of industry of land and by sea; coal aids in the extraction of 
the useful metals from their ores, and gives us heat, light and 
other comfort of civilized life. It las been estimated that the 
coal product of Great Brituin is equivalent to the labor of one 
hundred and thirty-three milliens of operatives working without 
wages for her enrichment.* Japan, in the Ishikari conl-field alone, 
has stored up and ayuilable fur at least two centuries, use the 
labor of an equal body of men. 

To secure the full advantage of this store of fuel, in the construc- 
tion of the machinery by which the power of steam is utilized, no 
available substitute for this metal has been found. It is therefore 
fortunate that rich deposits of iron ore of the finest quality are so 
abundant. 

Next in importance, perlimaps, to coal and iron, are the porceluin 
clays, which form the basis of a very considerable industry. The 
deposits of sulphur, also, are by no means unimportant. 

Of the metallic minerals other than iron, ores of copper and 
silver alone occur in considerable quantity, and in deposits that can 
profitably be worked. Lend and gold are found in many parts of 
the country, but the deposits are almost always poor—and asa rule, 
not worth working. ‘Tin and mercury are of rare occurrence ; while 
other metals, such as antimony, cobalt, ete., occur only in unim- 
portant deposite. 

The universal wealth of Japan, therefore, lies not, as was former- 
ly supposed, in exlaustible deposits of the precious metals, but 
chiefly in its abundant stores of coai and iron, 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 


London, 18th April, 1877.—Active warlike preparations 
continue. The Russian Embassy has been withdrawn 
from Stamboul. 

The expulsion of all Russians from Turkey is daily ex- 
pected. 

Prince Gortschakoff has issued a cireular in which he 
justifies the war. 

an Czar has held an inspection of his army at Kischi- 
nen. 

The report that the Persians lay claim to Baghdad is 
denied. 

The Under Secretary of State has stated in reply to a 
question in the House that the papers relating to the Yun- 
nati Mission are printed, aud that they are only waiting 
Sir Thomas Wade’s memorandum. 

At the launch of an ironclad constructed for the Japan- 
ese Government, the Chinese Envoy attended and pro- 
posed the toast of the Japanese Navy. 

Mr. Pope Heuunesy’s appointment has been gazetted. 





ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS. 
London, 10th April, 1877.—Russia has desired Turkey 


to reply to the Protocol before the 13th. 
London, 10th April—As Turkey declines to adhere to 


the Protocol war is now regarded at St. Petersburg as 
inevitable. 

Constantinople, April 4th.—It is rumoured that the 
Porte sends a note to the Powers treating the Protocol 
as assembling (? assailing) the dignity of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Berlin, April 4th.—It is semi-officially denied that Bis- 
marck has resigned. Over-work has caused his temporary 
retirement. 
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Trincomalee, April 5th, 10 a.m.—The ship City of 
Berlin, chartered from Glasgow to Rangoon with coal, 
got on fire off the Eastern coast of Ceylon, She signalled 
fora pilot off Trincomalee on Monday, and is now in the 
inner harbour. ‘The fire is being got under by the engines. 

H.M. Ship Arad is refitting, aud has orders to proceed 
to the Maldives in search of a French vessel supposed to 
have been lost with passengers on board. 

Bombay, 23rd March.—Major Barlow writes indig- 
nantly to the papers that the Egyptians will not allow 
him to reach Abyssinia to tuke command of the army 
of that State. . 

Constantinople, 5th April.—The Porte is displeased 
with the terms of the proposed protocol, and will probably 
refuse immediate disarmament. ‘The Montenegrin dele- 
gates maintain their demands. Great uncertainty exists. 

Allahabad, 29th March.—Mr. T. T. Cooper is re- 
appointed to his political agency at Bhamo, and was to 
leave Calcutta on Monday, to relieve Captain C. B. Cook. 
In Bhamo as much as anywhere, the Government of 
India wants a strong and safe man ; and Mr. Cooper not 
only fulfils these conditions, but has experience as well. 

London, 4th April.—The Princess of Wales has started 
for the Mediterranean. ‘The Prince follows her on ‘Tues- 
day. 

General Alexander Edwards has been appointed Colonel 
of the 2nd Queen’s. 

A semi-official provincial correspondent of Berlin states 
that Prince Bismarck will be relieved of the direction of 
the Foreign and Internal Affairs of the Empire. 

Washington, 4th April—President Hayes has with- 
drawn the troops from the Carolina State House. 

London, 6th April.—The text of the Russian Protocol 
published recognises the necessity of maintaining the Eu- 
ropean concert, and favours the rectification of the Mon- 
tenegrin frontier. It invites the Porte to replace its army 
on a peace footing, and takes cognisance of its promises of 
reform, and hopes for their energetic execution, which 
the Ambassadors of the six guaranteeing Powers at 
Constantinople will watch, and if disappointed the Great 
Powers will consider together the best means of 
securing the well-being of the Christians in Turkey and 
the general peace. 





PROBLEM. 
From a collection of problems by J. B. or Brrpport. 
| BLACK, 
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WHITE. 
‘ White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTION or Mr. HEALEY’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black, 
1,—Q. to K. B’s. 6th. 1.—Kt. takes P. 
2.—Q. to K. B’s. 3, ch, 2.—K. takes Q. 
3.—B. mates. 


1.—B. to K. Kt's. 6th, 


2.—K. moves. 


1.—B. or Kt. to K. B's, 4th, 


2.—0, 
$ acts, 


to Q. R's, sq. 
or Kt. mates, 


2.—B. to Q. 3, ch. 
0.—. or Kt. mates, 


Correct answers received from W BM, and WHS, Tokio, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Our markct is rather quict and in some instances prices show a 
decline. In Varas asmall business has been done ; 16/24 have been sold at a reduction ; 28/32 are unchanged 
whereas 28/42 nre neglected. Shirtings are quict and slightly easier. Velvet and other articles do not attract 
much attention and are nominal. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 ibe. 384 vde. 89 in. per poe... $1.45 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 38} ye. 44 in. » ow 165 to 225] 60 to 64 reed dU yda. 35 in. perpee.  ... ... 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbs. 4d to Rd ibn. BRA 4, 30 in. » a 1.065 to 2373| Turkey Reds 24 yda. 30 in, 2—3 Ib. per Ib.... O.674t0 0 85 
9 Iha. 384 ,, 44in. ma «. 2.05 to 2574] Black Velvets sax. Bibs’ views. te Gee. eas. “eee Faves tO 8.25 
T. Cloth 7Zlbs. 24 ,, 321m. » oo 150 to 170] English Drills 15 tbe. 40 yde,30in. 2... 0. 4. 2.65 to 2 86 
‘ 6lbs. 24 ,, 32in. Pa » 1.10 to 125 | Talfachelues 12 yda, 43 in... we oe 1.70 to 2.15 
Yarns.— 
Nu 16 bo 2h 0... cee cee nee wee per peu. $28 60 to 8200 No. 38 to 42 eve eee eee) per picul,.. $34.00 10 39.00 nom. 
No. 28 to 32 eee ose eee oes @ac per pieal.. €30 50 to od 5VU Reverse Vwirt 16-24 eee 9 eee 


Woollens.—There is no change to report sitice our last, the market is very dull and prices weak. 
Plain Orleans... 0... 66. AO— 42 pda. B2in. DEO to 7.00 Kisured Afouseelinesde Laine ...80 yds. 80in.., 0.25 to 0.30 


Figured Orlenns oo... 2O—8Ovds. BL in... 4 25 to 525 Multicolored “ «30 yuls. 30 in... 0.80 to 0.36 
Shimagero Soe alin - eh 30 yda. 380 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 Cloth, all wool plain or funey ,, d& in. tv 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italinn Cloth ... 00... a.) | BO yde. B2in. O24 to ON] Presidents eee eee oe O4 IN. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... 0.0... 29-30 yds. 8210... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots oe oa) o B4 in. to 5G in... 0.45 to 0.65 
Cumlets Agata. we eee OH— 58 ya. BD is. 2.16 50 to 17.50 Union es eee eee) D4 IM. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 


Fastinge,dInpan 2... 0. 22- 80 yee. 82 in. 2.12 00 to 13.00 | Blankets, searlel & preen 6 to 8 Ibs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.47 
Plain Mousaselines cle Laine —30 yda. 830 in. 2... UG6hto O18 | 


Sugar.— Formosa is quoted somewhat higher, as sales lave been effected at $4.35 for Takao. Other 
kinds are unchanged. 


Sugar: — Tuhno in hag coe tee vee: OO picul... $1.35 China No. 4 Kook-fah soe eee one PET picul.,.$6 20 to $6.40 
» at bashet 22. cae eee ‘¥ ci $4.15 » No. 6 Kong-fun oo. eee ane 2 ... $5 70 to $6.10 
Vriwanfooin Tages. oe. eee Pa ue S420 op On OMepmke nak iar tee es 19 oe 8.20 to $5.40 

do. in basket... 0... 3 ‘as S105 Swatow Brown... 0... eee nse tee 9 ae $3.60 

Chinn No 1 Ping-fah i... ‘s ee $8.00 :  Daitong tide eae. eRe. Gee, veka: “aes a tees $3.85 

» No. 2 Chingspok ... - oe 27.80 tu 7.70 Jnpan Rice was, isk: -Gaee -biee. . save x ... 81.85 to $2 05 


» No.3 Ke-pak ... 0... + ... $6.60 to $6.80 Kerorere Oil... 0. ose io aie $4.40 


Kerosene Oi].—The market is quiet st last week’s nominal quotations, Stocks in native hands are 
very trifling. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—We have to report an extremely dull market since our last. Settlements since them amount 
to 15 bales of Oshins only, as nothing whatever has been done in Hanks. Some 35 bales of Filatures have 
heen delivered against contracts. 

Dealers quote nominally $500, @ +:1—18 6, for fair medium Oshius, and $450, @ $500,=16'9 @ 18'6 
for medium Hanks, | 

Tea.—As we anticipated in our last issue, the first arrivals of New Crop Leaf came to hand on the 
8rd instant from the province of Suruga, and speedily found purchasers at rates ranging from $3 to $4 higher 
than paid at a corresponding period last season. ; 

Lhe quality of parcels so far to hand averages finest, and prices are reported as being from S50 to $56 
per picnl. ‘Lhe tetal amount settled is about 145 piculs New Crop, equal to 400 half-chests, but the native 
merchants report that another steamer from Surnga is due here on the 5th instant with 500 piculs New Leaf, 
besides which mederate supplies are daily coming in by pack horses from adjacent districts. 

The high rate at which cur Tea market has opened is by no means warranted by advices from the 
American markets. The amount of New Leaf probably going forward per Gaelic on the 11th inst. will be 
about 2,500 half-chests, and the P. M.S. Ship City of Peking, to sail on or about 24th inst., will take nearly three 
limes that quantity. Native producers are likely to be firm in their demands up country for the present, but 
the season, so fur, has been fairly favourable and an average crop of 22 to 23 willion pounds may be counted on. 
Rates, of course, must very soon drop. 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Thic past week has been again quict, and rates have remained pretty steady. 


Rates close as follows :— ON SHANGHAI—Rank sight ....cc..csssscceecessee 744 

Sreuting—Kank 6 months’ Bight... .ccccecoesesees IS. OP, or Private 10 days sight.........c000. 79 
a Bank Billa on demand........0. os. 43 Ox New YorK—Pank Bills on demnund......... 97 
‘ Private & months’ wight..... ..... 48. Id. oe 30 days aight Private.............5 « DAL 

Ox Panis—Bank Sight .......cccccceeseeeee eee ees 5.05 On San Franc.sco—Bank Bills on demand... 974 
r Hank 6 monthe’ sight ......-...68- 0.12} 30 duys sight Private......... 100 


Kinsatz er eeeeeten ee Cee See eePeke sen ess ten eeeeess es oue 414 


Private 6 me, sight. ....-....60... 5.20 ore 
Qold Yen TURP COR res Poe nga Peete ee terete ree RUT eet e® 400 


Ox Hoxexoxe—Bunk Big libs Aeccsiuczersas se AIS, 
n Private 10 aye’ Bightressercrererece 24 n 


Google 
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Shipping  ITntelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 








r Dat 
DatE.| Suir's Name. CAPTAIN, Frag & Ria. | 2°%- | Wuere rrom. | zarr Cakao. ConsIGNEES. 
NAGB Port. 
April 29/ Malacca Kdmond British str. 1708 | Hongkong Apr. 23) Mails, &c. P. & O. Co. 
» 380) Ching-too Baikie Brit. 3-m. schr.| 804 | Tukag ’ {April 14) Sugar Order 
Muy 1) Iris Taylor Brit.3 m. schr.| 280 | Amoy _ Sugar Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» 2) Pato Slocum British sclir. 65 | Hongkong Apr. 12) Salt For Hakodate 
»» 2] Tokio Maru Dunn [ede] Japnnese str. 2119 | Shanghai & porte) — Muils, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 2] Elisabeth iCapt. von Wick-| Germ. frigate — |Europe vid Maniln) — —— 
» 5 Annie C. Weston | Winsor Am. barque 740 | Hakodate Apr. 23} Ice& Genrl.)} H. Allen, dr. 


DEPARTURES. 











Suir’s NaME. CAPTAIN. Frac & Ria. oo DESTINATION. Care. DESPATCHED BY 
Tori Williams British schr. 55 | North Pacific —— Captain 
Beatrice Jordan British schr. 67 | Kurile Islands _-— Captain 
Hiroshima Maru Burdis Jupanese str. | 1870 | Kobe Govt. stores | M. B. Co. 
Tibre De Girard French str. 1726 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | M.M. Co. 
Catarina Fischer Danish barque| 300 | Amoy Rice i. B. Watson 
Leonore Crichton British brig 250 | Amoy Rice E. 1B. Watson 
Otto Adasen German brig 231 | Amoy Rice E. B. Watson 
Tokio Maru Dunn Japanese str. | 2119 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c. | M. B. Co, 
Pato Slocum Britiah schr. 59 | Hakodate Ballast Captain 
Mary Jane Brinkmeir Am. schooner 159 | Kobe General E.C. Kirby & C. 
Iris Taylor Brit. 3-m. echr.| 256 | Amoy Ballast Jurdine, Matheson & Co. 
Fried.ich Hoyer Ger. 3-m. schr.| 396 | Petropaulovski General Walsh, tall & Co. 


e Punjauh Black British barquel 832 | Kobe General L. Kniffler & Co. 
Vessels in Marvour. 











NaME. CaPTaIn. | FxLaG anv Ria. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DEsTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Massilia Harvey Brilish steamer | 1083 | Hongkong fo .sese P. & O. Co, 
Malacca Edmond British steamer | 1708 | Hongkong April 20 | P. & O. Co. Hongkong 
Seu Gull Symons British tugboat 87 | Nogasuki | ae Lane, Crawford & Co. 
Tannis Reynier French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong April 27 | M. M. Co, 
Viking Castle British steamer | 2558 | Kobe April 28 | Walsh, Hall & Co. At Shinagawa 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Annie C. Western | Winsor Am. burque 740 | Hakodate Many 651] H. Allen, Jr. 
Benedicta Jansen Germ. schooner | 250 | Takao April 27 | Chinese 
Cnroline Miller Danish schooner 65 | Kurile Islands =| a... Claussen 
Ching-too Buikie Brit. 3-m. echr. 204 | Takao April 20 | Order 
IIuze Wilkinson American ship 826 | New York April 14 | Isaacs Bros. 
Syringa Partridge Brit.3-m. schr. 242 | Takao April 20 | Grosser & Co. 
Sen Star Brotherton | British barque 691 | Sydney, N.S.W. April 24 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
W'dering Minstrel | Sievewright | British barque 861 | Takno April 20 | Chinese 


a a a 


PASSENGERS. Per Steam-ship Malacca from Hongkong.— 
Per Steam-ship Malacca from Hongkong: Two Chinese and a 4 Live Cumele. 
child in the cabin ; and 2 Kuropeans and 12 Chinese in the steerage. Sugar oo ce cee ue tne ae we «010,088 bage 
Per Steam-ship Titre for Hongkong: —Mr. and Mrs. Locock, Mr. Be isa ASE sate encttn Yok fot "862 bales 
an} Mrs. Anthony and 3 children, Mrs. Hornby Evans, Mrs. Sundries... ce eae ee 488 ke 
Chaplin Ayrton and child, Mr. Hodgkins, Mr.de St. Quentin and ep Pat Oey” ak | PIES. 
servant, Messrs. M. Thibaudier, Wachtels, Brodie, and Hacks. Total ...11,088 pkgs. 


Per Steam-ship 7Zokio Maru from Shanghai and porte.—Miss 
Wyman, Capt. Black, and servant, Prince Ki, ey. Mr. Wright, Ver Steam ship Zibre for Hongkong :— 


Mrs. Wright, Dr. and Mrs. Berry, Ir. and Mrs. Perkins, Capt. and ; 

Mrs. James, General Raben, Miss Raben, Mrs. Youd, Lieut. Nicol- ee hea = sick at i: bales. 
son, Cupt. Rathbone, Messrs. C. W Kinder, Jardine, Keswick, 6 re a — one ove ” 
touplaquet, E. Cocks, J. B. Watson, A. R. Watson, Paul Ranley, Tote)... rae 


11 Japanese in the cabin; 2 European sailors, and 140 Japanese in 











the steernge. nm Waste silk eee Jes eee eee 85 bales. 

Per Steam-ship Zukio Maru, for Shanghai, ke. aiid Haynshi reasure fur London ore eee ove «+ $49,500. 
and son, Rev. ‘i. H. Gulick, Dr. and Mrs. McCurtee, Miss M. S , ; e ; 
Crawford, Mrs. Brent, Miss King, Mrs. E. de Ojeda, Mra. Snith, For hana Tokio Maru from Shanghai aud ports :— 
Miss M. Brooke, Miss Hour, Kt. Rev. Bishop Willtums, Messrs. Cun- 7 eis oes tee «ee 942.000 
hinglum, WKniffler, Bonger, Winckler, Jones, Sheppard, Cruick- au ree see nee nee tee cee nee eee 100,000 
shank, Gillingham, CO. J. Strome and 10 Japanese in the cabin. Total $142 wa 

09 ees 3 
Per Steam-ship Zokto Maru for Shanghai and ports: — 
Treasure eve ose ‘ay: ae nee $141,000 R E P 0 R T § ry 
den 10,0u9 The Macacca reports a very pleasant passage throughout. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
LTH & 


CENTENNIAL W anoerers 


OF THE 


U. 8. Flag Ship “Tennessee,” 


Wt give another of their ENJOYABLE 
ENTERTAINMENTS, in aid ofthe FUNDS 
of the 


TEMPERANCE HALL, 


AT THE 


EALTELY THEATRE, 
On Monday Evening, May 7th, 


At 8.30 P.M. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PROGRAMME WILL 
BE OFFERED. 


ADMISSION cccssscescccccscvecs ld epedeeebeveddssacenareueusiies $0.50 
RESERVED SEATScccccccvccccccccesvcccccccrceccescsscccecs 





TICKETS can be had at Messrs. LANE, CRAwrorpD & 
Co., 53, Main Street. 


Yokohama, May 4, 1877. td 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
SoLE AGENTS FOR -) APAN. 





d. w. & m. 





THEE PRICE 


Ghe Aadier’ Directory, 


WHICH -will be found a very useful diary to the 
end of the year, has been REDUCED to 


ONE DOLLAR. 


To be obtained of Messrs. KELLY & Co., or the Office 
of this Paper. 
Yokohama, April 11, 1877. 
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INSURANCE. 


LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY . 


CAPITAL 


TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” :—= 


usde, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 


he Exchequer made in the House of Commons on 7th 


March, 1864 ( Times 8th March, 1864). 
CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne’s 


Square, Manchester with branch offices at 

14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 

Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 

And Newcastle. 
6 Rae UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of 

Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above 
mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issue 
Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current 
Rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 


No. 78. 
Yokohama, November 20, 1875. 





THE 


MERCHANTS 


MARINE INSURANCE GO., 
LONDON. 


AVING been appointed Agents for the above Com- 
pany, we are prepared to grant Policies on 


MARINE RISKS, at the current rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 
Yokohama, 19th November, 1875. 








NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, 1t is 
provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annum, One-fourth of 
the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have 
been made during the year. 





Scottish Commercial Insurance, 
Company. 


Capital 1,000,000 Sterling. 





g ha Undersigned have been appointed Agents for 
Yokohama, and are prepared to issue Fire Po- 
licies to the extent of $10,000 on each risk. 


FINDLAY, RICHARDSON & Oc. 
Yokohama, July 12 1871, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, 


and all other insects are destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


which is quite harmless to Domestic Animals. 
Sold in tins ls. and 2s, Gd. ench, by Titomas Katina, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, and all Che “nists, The ls, tins are so made 
that the Powder i is eusily distributed from them, and will be found 
a great improvement on the old paper packets, In exterminating 
Beetles the success of this powder is ext uordinury, aud no one 
need be troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 


So_p in Tins AND Borries, py ALL DrvaGists. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SW! ETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreenble method of administering 
the only certuin remedy for JNTESIINAL or THRE VD WORMS, 
Tt is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 


for Children. 
Mr. 








TESTIMONIAL, 

KEATING. Medica! Wall, Gildersome, Nov, 28th, 1876. 
Dear Sir,—I think it nothing but my duty to inform you of 
the immense sale I have for your Worm Tablets, which | may 
justly say is enormy us. and in every cuse gives the preatest satis- 
fuction. I have now instock two bottles containing the Round 
Worms brought me during the list few days by customers, one 
Worm 40 yards long, I dare not be without the remedy. 


Yours respectfully, 
M. E, WALKER. 
Sotp 1n Bor..es, BY ALL CHemisT3 AND DrvaGists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
REWARD AND CAUTION.—Whereas I om in‘ormed f-aud- 


went imitations of this unsurpassed remedy lave been sold, I 
hereby request anyone knowing of the vendor of the same to com: 
municate with me, and on conviction of the offender a liberal 
Reward will be paid. 
Yokohama, ae 7, 1877. 


——_——_—__—__ 


26ins. 





TRA DF MARIE. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 
Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents i in 


Hot Climates. 


24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 











Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 52ins. 
veh a 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
CELEBRATED 
STEEBL FPAN Ss. 
Sold by all Dealers. throughout the World, 
Hei 1, 18; 52ins, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL »»d DIPLOMA OF HON. 


OUR awarded, CentenntaL Exuinition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876, For excellence of Materials and Workiman- 
ship in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT ‘TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 

The uttention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action, Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 


ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX : £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. ‘This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 

Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS at 
£8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0,0. Shooting guar- 
anteed. 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


donble bolt. Shooting guaranted, Sound plain finish 
£1500. Well finished, good materials £21.00. Cases 
aud implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 


Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards of guusat the Centennial — “ ‘The erowning glory of 
the display was the case of W. & C. Scott& Son. ‘This firm 
has sent more good guns to this country during the past 
few yenrs than ; any “other, and they especially ~ commend 
themselves to American sportsmen from the fact that they 
furnish good guns, honestly made, and of high shooting 
powers ub very mollerate prices. ‘Their TRIPLEX 
ACTION combines, in the highest degree, strength with 
simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the favor of all who 
test ifs merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP se 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear, 


CHOKE BORED GUNS.—Slight, Medium or Full. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition, This Rifle is 
u great improvement on the Martini. 


SNIDERS Military and Sporting. 
FLES. 

DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 

SUPERIOR REVOLVERS, 


MARTINI RI- 


LONDON OFFICE, 
10, Cit. Castle St., 
ReGeNT Circus. 


Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


ENGLAND. 


Yokohama, April 21 , 1877. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


——- 


THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Pgrsons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Str SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “ ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
“ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Via SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE. 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 





“ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 


“ properties they create an undeniable effect ypon the patient, which 
“ gatisfles him of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculousiy in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mz. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye—‘ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, util at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of pear, and the demand became so great 
“that I was obliged to lock up the sinall remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throug. ont the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 





CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES.|” 


Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOOKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUOR. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 
All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 





12ms. 


Digitized by Coc gle 


fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Military and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 


Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-nrms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 


Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 
Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the ‘“ Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 24 per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 
r lb. 

Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes, 


D. NICHOLSON & CO. 
50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
March 4, 1876. 52 ins. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY, 


And where there is no previous know- 
ledge of the business required, is a Le- 
monade, Ginger Beer, and Soda Water 
Machine, as the public taste is so much 
on the increase for Aerated Drinks. 
The book of 90 pages of illustrations 
and information Rewarded free. 


BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Enoryerrs, 230, Forston Sr., 
Hoxton, Lonpoxy, ENGLAND. 


December 2, 1876. 
THH FOLLOW LN GS 


18 AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 
“T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
medicine for me, and I certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills, 


I am 78 years old. 
yours very ses aaa (8 





B. 18ins. 





“ Remaining, Gentlemen, 





To the Proprietors of hy 
NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 13, 1877. 13ins. 


ONSUMPTION, 


NDIGESTION AND WASTING DISEASES. 
The most approved REMEDIES are 
ANCREATIC EMULSION & PANCREATINE, 
The Original and Genuine prepared only by 
AVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London. 
Sold by them, and all Chemists and Storekeepers 
throughout the World. 


June 10, 1876. lf. 26ins, 
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T. Morson & Son, 


MEDALS AWARDED AT THE EXHIBITION OF LONDON, 1{851, PARIS, 
1855 & 1867, & JUROR (EXHIB. LONDON, (862.) 


31, 33 & 124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


WORKS :— 


Hornsey Road, N., and Summerfield Works, Homerton, E.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE CHEMICALS AND ALL NEW MEDICINES. 





MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
, Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 
MORSON’S 
| Pepsine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 
MORSON’S 


MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 


Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatic Emulsion 
MORSON’S 
Panereatic Emulsion 
MORSON’S 


Panereatie Emulsion 


Pepsine Wine 
Pepsine Wine 


Pepsine Wine 








Court Cirenlar. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 


MORSONS’ PEPSINE PREPARATIONS. 


PEPSINE.—Among the results of the application of science to the 
practice of medicine, none appear to promise more important results 
than Pepsine, the digestive principle of the gastric juice, which ina 

urified state, and mixed with some inert vegetable powder, or dissolved 
in wine, or made into a lozenge forms a valuable medicine. It appears 
that the use of this important agent is greatly increasing as the know- 
ledge of its effects becomes more widely diffused. A few grains put 
into a wine-glass with some water forms at once an artificial stomach in 
which food may be digested, in this way the relative values of different 
samples of Pepaine may be determined. Ata lecture that was delivered 
a short time ago at the Society of Arts, by Dr. LETHEBY, an experiment 
of this sort wa: made, in which large quantities of animal fibrine were 
digested in bottles, during the lecture, with Monrson’s Pepsine.— 
Extract from the Morning Herald and Standard Newspapers. 

The rapid popularity Pepsine has acquired among the most emiment 
members of the medical profession throughout the civilised world, as 
almost a specitic for chronic dyspepsia, is due to the fact that it is the 
nearest possible production of the active principle of the gastric juice 
of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other inventions of a like 
nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious manu- 
factures that have been issued from time to time, but when it was 
know to be the product of of such emiment chemists as Monrsons’, of 
Southampton-row the concurrent testimony of almost every physician 
in France and England declared it to be the grandest and most perfect 
cure ever introduced for all diseases of the digestive orgaus.—Church 
Herald, 

Itis not too much to say that the introduction of Pepsine into the 
list of modern therapeutic agents by Dr. CotvisaRrT created a very 
veritable revolution in the pathology of dyspepsia, and diseases of the 
digestive organs. Whereas no complaint was so common as chronic 
indigestion, perhaps the most painful martyrdom to which any one 
can be subjected, this should now be positively unknown, for as the 
disease is duc to a lack of gastric juice, a dose of Pepsine, which contains 
the active digestive principle of the digesting juice of the stomach, 
restores the equilibrium, aud effects a cure. Fortunately, too, for its 
popularity, the preparations of Pepsine, for which we have to thank 
Mesers. Monson & SON, are of the most elegant character, enabling it 
to be administered with the most extreme accuracy, and also in very 
palatable forms.—Frecuan’s. 

One is apt to look with so much suspicion on all proprietary medicines 
the secret ingredients of which are carefully concealed from the world 
that it was arelief to find there was no secret about Pepsine. This 
comparably new and valuable agent is simply the active principle of the 
gastric juice of the stomach, and as nature is above art or science it is 
hardly to be wondered at that it has effected the most wonderful cures 
of what were heretofore supposed to be chronic dyspepsia. The princi- 
ple underlying the administration of Pepsine, is just this. “ Where 
the stomatch is not strong enough, strengthen it.’ It is, however, of 
the last necessity to see that it is properly made, the best guarantee for 
which is to be found in the presence of the labels issued by Messrs 
Mouson & SON, of Southampton-Itow, these eminent chemists having 
achieved a deserved reputation for the manufacture of Pepsine, which 
has completely overshadowed even the original French makers.— 
Weekly Register, 

When Couvisant first announced his invention of Pepsine not a few 
of the faculty were inclined to denounce it as one more added to the 
ready long list of empirical remedies. But by degrees it made its way, 
and when the preparations of this active principle of the gastric Juice of 
Messrs BotpAauLt, of Paris, made under the personal supervision of the 
inventor, Were supplemented by the improvements introduced by our own 
eminent chemists, Messrs Monson & Son, of Southampton-row, all our 
leading physicians, one after the other, gave in their adhesion to this 
purely and thoroughly secientitic remedy, which seems to have proved a 
complete specific for the most wearing and trying of “the ills that 
flesh is heir to”—chronic dyspepsia. Indeed, without arrogating to 
ourselves any very special medical knowledge, we are able to understand 
why this grand therapeutic remedy, which coutains the active principle 
of the castrie Juice, should prove a perfect remedy for all diseases of 
the digestive organs which arise from a failure of the gastric juice.— 





SOLE AGENTS: 
VAN OORDT & cCo., 
YOKOHAMA & HIOGO, JAPAN. 


September 11, 1875, 
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A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 





New Series. Vou. I. No. 16.] 


YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1877. 





[Price $24 PER ANNUM. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ig ea eer at a distance whose period of subscription may 

have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them wntil countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the “re which might result from an omisson to renew. 

It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 





WN and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 








Notes of the Gteek. 








From the accounts that reach us through the native press, 
and the known actions of the Government which seem to be 
in direct contradiction of such accounts, it becomes simply im- 
possible to arrive at any reasonable conclusion as to the posi- 
tion of the Imperialists and their opponents. Kagoshima is 
occupied by the Government forces, and fighting has been 
resumed with unabated vigour. It does not appear that any 
advantage las accrued to either side by the late encounters, ex- 
cept that many small towns and villages and a large portion of 
the city of Kagoshima have been destroyed by fire. This can 
scarcely be called an advantage to the Government, as the pro- 
perty destroyed is that of its own subjects, who will scarcely, if 
disloyal to the Administration, love it any better for its 
chastisement ; or, if loyal, will not unnaturally look for com- 
pensation for the loss and misery entailed. We do not know 
what portion of the Satsuma army was engaged in the fight 
outside Kagoshima. Saigo’s presence is not suspected, but 
of his whereabouts his opponents seem to be profoundly 
ignorant, They may be quite sure of one thing, and that is 
that he has turned to the best account the rest allowed him 
since his masterly retreat from before Kumamoto, It is still 
believed that an effort will be made, through the medium of 
his brother, to bring about some kind of compromise, but it 
is even more likely that Saigo and those who think with him, 
and are working to the same end will combine, and dictate 
their own terms for peace. The rumours of a split in the 
Ministry are thickening and Saigo and others are probably 
only waiting for the bundle of faggots to fall apart, when by 
United action they will be able to break up the obnoxious 
coalition. 
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Instead of any prospect of success crowning its efforts, and 
of a speedy return to a more peaceful state of things, the dangers 
that threaten to overthrow the present Administration seem 
to increase. The news from Tosa, and of the movements of 
Itagaki and the varions parties of the samurai of whom he is 
presumably the head, bear an ominous likeness to the action 
of Saigo and the Satsuma societies. In a translation which 
Wwe publish elsewhere the native writer begs the question of 
Itagaki's loyalty, and altogether scouts the idea that the so- 
called militia that he is enrolling is intended for any other 
than its declared purpose. But he that runs may read and 
compyehend that the writer does not in the least believe what, 
in fear of the press laws, he is compelled to preach, and that 
he fully appreciates the significance of Tosa’s attitude. From 
the commencement of the present outbreak there has been a 
continually expressed fear -that Itagaki would follow Saigo’s 
lead, and that he was only biding his time when he could press 
his claims, with a certainty either of their being listened to 
with attention or enforced. From what we know of his 
antecedents he seems to be a man less conservative than Saigo, 
and without his military genius, or promptness of action. 
But for all that not one given only to ‘‘ prate of rights and 
wrongs” without endeavouring to work for their accomplish- 
ment and abolition, but one who “loves the people well and 
loathes to see them overtaxed ;” one who has openly expressed 
his firm intention of petitioning the Government to redeem 
the pledges given when it centralized the power of the daimio, 
the first and most important of which is the institution of a 
representative assembly. Should he not be allowed a hearing, 
or his petition be rejected, then he is determined to appeal to 
force, and will, like Saigo, risk his lifein the cause. There can be 
no doubt of the openness of his intentions. He has been requested 
to disband his “ militia” and tocome to Kiéto. While he agrees to 
comply with the latter, he entirely refuses to accede to the former 
request, and it does not argue much in favour of the unity or 
power of the Administration that its demands are not enforced, 
Whether Saigo and Itagaki have any preconcerted and united 
plan of action it is not yet possible to learn. They are both 
men who have similar grievances against the present Adminis- 
tration, Itagaki has expressed his opinion that Saigo was 
forced to his present course by the action of Nakahara and his 
accomplices. Both retired from the Administration at nearly 
the same time and for similar reasons. Both wish to over- 
throw the personal power wielded by certain members of 
the Ministry, and to cause the withdrawal of these men, 
who oppose the establishment of a representative assembly, 
knowing full well that such institution will result in their 
immediate fall from their assumed despotism. If they unite 
they are irresistible. If, without actually combining, they 
move toward the same goal, the end they desire will not be 
long to uttain. | 


To everyone who for a moment turns his thoughts to what 
was declared to be the impelling cause of the armed protest of 
Saigo and his friends,—namely the discovery of an attempt at 
their removal by assassination—it must seem strange in the 
extreme that Oyama, the ex-Governor of Kagoshima, remains 
untried and unheard in defence of bis actions. All that is 
alleged against him is that he caused the arrest of the fellows 
who confessed to being agents, appointed by certain members 
of the Administration, to carry out a treacherous murder. 
If he did this he was doing only what was his plainest 
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duty to his country and his Emperor. If on the other 
hand he took advantage of his position to spread a shame- 
ful and lying report, he should be judged accordingly. But 
by all means let him be tried. By its silence and inaction 
with regard to any steps being taken to refute the accusation, 
we do not hesitate to say,—and we know that we express the 
almost universal opinion—that the Administration gives cause 
for damaging criticism. If the charge be without foundation, 
let the Government delay not in giving proof of its falsity. If 
one or more of its members have countenanced the murder of 
certain prominent leaders let the rest of the Administration hasten 
to give proof of their non-complicity. Circumstantial charges 
have been brought against them. Let them be as circum- 
stantially refuted. This much the Government owes to itself 
and owes to the world. As long as Oyama remains 
untried, and Nakahara and his co-ruffians,—on whose confes- 
sions the Administration stands accused—remain at large, 
public opinion may well be excused if it forms unfavourable 
conjectures, 





In reply to a remark which we made a fortnight ago, rela- 
tive to this same matter—the delay in the trial of Oyama—we 
have received a letter from a Japanese gentleman, whose 
position is sufficient guarantee for the reliability of his infor- 
mation, in which he writes as follows :— i 

“ Oyama, the former Kenrei of Kagoshima, still remains in 
prison, untried. Tamano was appointed to try him, but after 
a preliminary examination refused to proceed with the trial, 
alleging that it could not in justice be carried on. Oyama said 
to Tamano, ‘ Why did the Government send me an invitation 
to proceed to Kidéto from Kagoshima? Why was I treated as an 
honoured guest until I reached Kobe, and there without warn- 
ing, disgraced, placed with well-known criminals on board ship, 
and made to occupy a pen intended for the occupation of beasts, 
when I had always done my duty and given my Government 
every satisfaction ? If it was intended to degrade me, why was I 
not degraded at Kagoshima? Because I did my duty as Kenrei 
of the Ken and arrested assassins who were sent there by 
certain counsellors of the Mikado, to murder some of Japan's 
best friends, simply because they had petitioned for, and tried 
to procure the carrying out of certain sacred pledges made to 
the Nation, am I to be made the victim of this band of 
repudiators? Is it a crime in the eyes of this Government to 
punish assassins ?’ When Governor Oyama asked these ques- 
tions Tamano was quite unable to answer them, and discon- 
tinuing his examination begged that some one else might be 
appointed to take his place. His successor, however, can no 
more reply to them than could Tamano, and I hear that there 
are many other reasons why the trial cannot proceed.” 





In view of the extra requirements for freight during the 
coming Tea season, the mercantile community will be glad to 
learn that Pacific Mail and the Occidental and Oriental Steam- 
ship Companies have each arranged for an extra monthly 
steamer, both from San Francisco and Hongkong. The times 
of sailing from the former port will be at intervals of about 
twelve days, while those from Hongkong will be from seven 
to ten days apart. This arrangement will continue in force at 
San Francisco until September 1st, and at Hongkong until 
October Ist, when the regular departures of two steamers a 
month will be resumed. 





The Committee of the Yokohama Race Club have circulated 
among the members particulars of the scheme they propose 
for an amalgamation, which will be fully considered 
at the general meeting of the Club to be held next 
month. We think no one can cavil at the details of the pro- 
position, which are liberal in the extreme, and if the Com- 
mittee’s efforts are met in the courteous and friendly spirit 
which should characterize racing matters among gentlemen, 
we shall have, after this spring, no such anomaly amongst 
us asa divided racing community, and may even be sanguine 
enough to hope that the rupture which has taken place may 
have a purifying effect, --may introduce liberal measures where 
conservatism has beon too obstructive, and by judicious con- 
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ceasions induce memters of the comunity to take an interest 
in racing for the sake of worthy competition, a friendly gather- 
ing and pleasant holiday, and, above all, for the pure love of 


sport. 





We have just received from Messrs. Kelly & Co. a copy 
of a book entited ‘‘ Waifs and Strays from the Far East” 
by Mr. Frederic Henry Balfour, which consists of a 
series of disconnected essays on matters relating to China. 
In an extremely modest preface the author claims neither 
originality nor profound research, but premising that at 
the present time all questions relating to China should 
have a certain attraction for the reading public, states that hia 
work is intended for those readers ‘‘whose knowledge of 
Chinese matters bears an inverse ratio to the interest they take 
in the subject.” We have not had time to do more than glance 

LJ e bad ° J e 
through the book, but it is evident that it merits more than a 
passing acknowledgment, and we shall take an early opportu- 
nity of noticing it more fully, There is one chapter in this 
book which we have read carefully as having special interest. 
It is entitled “ Japanese Influence on China,” and the remarks 
in the last paragraph are so true, and show so close an ac- 
quaintance with facts, that we venture to quote them at length. 

It has been much the fashion lately to speak with unqualified admiration 
of the progressive policy of Japan, and evident desire to compensate, 
in as short a time as possible, for her long period of darkness, inactivity, 
and seclusion. The puerile features that have been manifested in the re- 
cent changes, the petty and harassing legislation, and the monkeyish mimic- 
ry of foreign dress and manners that have formed part of the Government 
measures are looked upon as unfortunate concomitants; but what is 
applauded is the spirit of candour and liberality ee Now when 
we survey these innovations; see foreigners and Japanese travelling 
cheek by jowl in a railway carriage,—residing in the Capital,—gazing 
unmolested, nay, invited, upon the sacred features of the once mysteri- 
ous Mikado, in his unbecoming foreign uniform—and mutually fraterni- 
sing upon terms of the most cordial intimacy, it seems almost incredible 
that, such a few short years ago, it was death not only to any foreigner 
who was caught upon the soil of Flowery Nippon, but to any Japanese 
who dared to leave it; that the very name of foreigner was to a native 
of Japan more exasperating than a scarlet cloth toa rabid bull; and 
that the Mikado was veiled in mystery from the vulgar gaze, while, in 
order that no unhallowed eye should pollute him with a glance, he never 
quitted the precincts of the Palace,—the very Sun being deemed un- 
worthy to shine upon him. Japan was regarded as the emblem of all 
that was quaint, and unknown and vaguely beautiful. It was the At- 
lantis of the East, shrouded in mystic splendours, and invested with a 
keener and more delightful atmosphere of attractiveness from the 
extreme danver which attended the incursions of adventurers. Things 
were never quite so bad as this in China. Is there not something to 
encourage us in the contemplation of the fact? Nay, more: if China 
is likely to be slower than her flighty neighbour, she is all the more like- 
ly tobe surer. And the influence of Japanese example is working upon 
her to a degree that foreigners do not and perhaps cannot appreciate. 
We don’t expect, and we don’t want, the Chinese to discard their chop- 
sticks, repudiate the various elegances and excellences of their social 
life, and take to paper-collars and stove-pipe hats ;—nay, Heaven for- 
fend ! but we do hope and believe that in course of time they will gra- 
dually be brought to see that, in the adoption of Western civilisation, 


in its highest sense, lies the safest and only way to power and freedom, 
and true and lasting welfare. 


Would that the Japanese could but be brought to act upon 
the truths conveyed in these closing sentences. 


We are indebted to the Statistical Department of the In- 
spectorate General of Customs at Shanghai, for a copy of the 
Customs Gazette for the quarter ending December, 1876. The 
total collection of dues and duties amount to Haikwan Taels 
3,019,024, against collection for the same quarter of 1875, 
Tls. 3,023,211. 


Any one resident in Yokohama must have frequently re- 
marked the various parties of country people who have come 
‘to town ’ sight seeing, and who wander round, burdened with 
hats, umbrellas and bundles, under the charge, generally of an 
ancient, and invariably of an exceedingly grubby and garrulous 
guide. What this cicerone knows is scarcely worth knowing, but 
his powers of invention are inexhaustible and his menda- 
cious descriptions of everything appertaining to the for- 
eigner must be infinitely more entertaining to his open 
mouthed audience than the simple truth could possibly 
be. You will remark that he frequently, on meeting 
a foreigner, bids him a most familiar “ good morning” or stops 
him and asks, in imagined English, the time of day. This is 
only done when some of his lambs ask their shepherd who the 
foreign gentleman may be who is coming along the street. 
“Oh,” he says airily ‘‘a great friend of mine. Indeed I am 
on the most familiar terms with him, I am his guest nearly 
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every day. You willsee that he cannot pass me without 


Since the arrival of the Imperial troops at Kagoshima none 


speaking.” This impresses the followers most favourably | of the merchants or mechanics of the place will do any work, 
and they cannot but reward with extra liberality a guide | saying that as soon as Saigo returns the struggle will re-com- 
evidently so well informed and so highly connected, | ™ence. 


The writer was passing Messrs. Fraser's tea firing godown 
on the bund one morning, when a party of native tourists 
came up and stopping in front of the building inquired of 
their conductor what was its use. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he replied that it was one of the foreigners’ bath- 
houses, presumably connected with the hotel, and that the 
noise proceeded from the native servants who were engaged 
in assisting their masters and mistrosses at their ablutions, 
“But no! unfortunately, I cannot take you inside, as foreign- 
ers have a singular dislike to be looked at by strangers when 
engaged at the bath!” But in their powers of invention the 
Jjinrikisha ooolies are not far behind the annaija. A few days 
since came to our settlement, to see its wonders and 
admire its magnificence, three countrymen, fresh from the far 
interior. In seeking for a guide they fell into the hands 
of three jinrikisha men who persuaded them that they 
could render more efficient service than any guide in the 
place. The great ambition of the visitors was to view the in- 
terior and unknown splendours of a foreign dwelling, and this 
pleasure was at once promised, as one of the coolies, after con- 
sulting with his fellows, stated that he knew a pass word which 
would cause any foreigner to throw open his doors and admit 
a stranger as a welcome guest. Supremeiy content, did these 
sightseers three commit themselves to the polite attentions of 
their guides, and after having visited every part of thesettlement 
called upon the swift-footed ones to show them the foreign 
house. An extra tip was asked and given, and then being 
told that it was not polite to approach a foreign house except 
on foot, they marched up to the bluff under the conduct of 
the initiated one who knew the mystic pass word. Arriving at 
the gate of one of our bluff residents the magic ‘‘ open sesame” 
was carefully repeated until it was thuroughly known. Se- 
cureand rejoicing, in clattered thethree visitors. Leaving their 
clogs at the foot of the steps and advancing half hesitating- 
ly to the front door, they remained uneasily on the verandah 
until the master of the house—an irascible gentleman at 
best, and especially disliking to be disturbed at his tiffin— 
came out and inquired their business. The answer was a 
triumyirate bow to the ground, anda modest trio of ‘*‘ Dan- 
nasan owudogodamu.” ‘What’! stammered the foreigner, 
aghast. Again more confidently than before but with intense 


respect, the same answer ‘‘ Dannasan owudogodamu.” 
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The only memorials that the gentleman retains of their visit 
is something like gout in his great toe, and three pairs of old 
clogs. But the visitors—well! if they can only find that 
jinrikisha man. 


The Osaka Nippo says that the King of Loochoo is about 
to visit Japan. Does this means that the insular monarch 
has boldly determined to throw over China and seek protec- 
tion from Japan P At any rate, if the royal visit should take 
place, it will doubtless hasten the solution of the vexed 
question of China or Japan’s suzerainty over the insular 
kingdom, and perhaps precipitate the disagreement between 
the two nations who claim its allegiance, which a writer in 
the native press lately sighed for. 


From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 7th. 


The Viking left for Amoy yesterday afternoon, taking a cargo 
of 38,000 piculs of rice. 


Since the outbreak of the war the cost incurred by sending 
the police to the south has been 3,500,000 yen. The wages paid 
are as follows :—Ist class sergeant, 25 yeu; 2nd class do. 20 yen ; 
3rd class do. 15 yen; 4th class do. 10 yen per month. The con- 
stables are also divided into four classes, and reeeive respectively 
10, 84, 8 and G} yen per month. 

From the Mainichi Shimbun, 

Seven hundred police men of the Tokid Fu who were at Na- 
gasaki, returned as far at Kobe on the 30th ultimo and will soon 
be back in the capital, as their services will no longer be required 


in the South. 
Google 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The rebels of Fukuoka ken who were centenced to hard labour 
are to be sent to various tcn and Fu to work out their sentences, 
50 to Osaka Fu, 30 to Hiogo ken, 63 to Sakai ken, 80 to 
Wakayama ken, 73 to Shidzuoka ken, and 49 to Kanagawa ken, 
in all 345 men. 

Mr. Kanagaki, the editor of the Aaunayomi Shimbun, was fined 
five yen at the Suithansho on the 4th instant, for publishing 
matter which constituted an offence against the Press-laws. 


From the Véydshadun. 
The following are particulars of the area of Japan, the most 
exact yet published, having recently been taken by one of the 

Government Departments. ‘The Kurile Islands are not included, 
LARGE SMALLER NEIUGH- 








ISLANDS, BOURING ISLANDS, ToraL. 
Ri. Ri. Ri, 

V2 0 ss cuisines 5,022 °3204 78°6160 5,100°9364 
Main Island....14,494° 4940 76°2038 14,570°9978 
Shikoku......... 1, 151-2419 30°18381 1,181 °4250 
Kiushiu....... .. 2,311°S550 199-6069 2,511°4619 
Sado..........000 56°3322 0098 56°3420 
ONE. chick cesses 21°8839 *1662 22-0501 
Awaji,........00.. 365538 "1824 36'°7362 
Tsushima, ...... 43°9499 3817 44:3316 
Riscosicans tees 8 ‘5529 2640 8'8169 
Grand Total. ..23,147°1840 385°6139 23,532 °7979 





Tuesday, 8th. 
The Gaiety Theatre was extremely well filled last night when 
the ‘‘Centennial Wanderers” gave their entertainment in aid of 
the Temperance Hall, and it is pleasant to think how fully that 
institution will benctit by the minstrelsy of the coloured band. 


Two men were brought before Mr. Dennison, the U. 8. Vice- 
Consul-(reneral, yesterday morning ona charge of drunkenness. 
One of them was discharged upon pleading guilty and expressing 
regret for his misdemeanour. He had never offended before and 
would behave himself in future. The other, a marine from the 
Hayship J'enncsse, also acknowledged the charge, but remonstrated 
against being put in goal. He begged His Honour to dis- 
charge him, for if he did not get on board at once he would 
lose rank by four degrees of merit. His Honour said he could 
only confirm his order and send prisoner to the lock-up till sent 
for from the ship. 


The steamer Argentino left Singapore for Hongkong on the 
23rd ultimo. 


Mr. Pope Hennessy, the new Governor of Hongkong, has been 
duly sworn in. The ceremonics at the Governor's landing were 
distinguished by a series of inexcusable blunders, one salute 
from the shore being so carelessly given that it was thought 
advisable to fire it over again the next day, in order to make 
‘assurance doubly sure.” As the China Mail justly says :— 

“It would appear, however, looking at the matter retrospective- 
ly, and impartially, that landing Governors is not our ‘‘ forte.” 
to judge by the blundering hap-hazard manner in which so 
many of these state ceremonies have been carried out, 
in our experience, it is somewhat astonishing that we have suc- 
ceeded in getting our udministrators conveyed into Government 
House at all.” 

From the Akehono Shimbun. 

A telegram sent by Lieut. General Saigo from Kidto at 5.05 p.m. 
on the 5th instant, announces that two bands of rebels, each 
numbering about one thousand, have advanced to Kajiki (in 
Osumi) and Gamé, The fourth division of the Imperial army, 
which had arrived at Kagoshima, will be sent against them. 

Kuroda is expected to arrive at Tokio to-day. 


From the /féchi Shim/un. 

The rebels have constructed strong batteries on the border 
of Hiuga and bungo. 

Hitoyoshi, in the province of IHigo, where the rebels have posted 
themselves, is a place containing about eight thousand houses and 
is about 167i from Yashiro. There isa river, called the Kumagawa, 
flowing past it, connecting Yashiro with Hitoyosli, and it takes 
but a single day for boats to travel from one town to the other 
down the river, though it takes fully three days to make the trip 


| up the river from Yashiro to Hitoyoshi. There is a road running 


hy the side of the river all the way, but it is narrow and incon- 


venient, although it is the only road between the two places, Hi- 
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toyoshi is also 13 ri from Sashiki, and is connected with that place | an engagement of one hour they took possession of the town, and 


by a bad and tedious road. At the present moment five thousand 
rebels under the command of Kirino and Murata are stationed 
in the castle at Hitoyoshi. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A Notification has been issued by the Department of the Imperial 
Household, to the effect that H. M. the Empress Dowager will 
start from Kidfo on the 7th instant journeying by the Tokaid6, and 
is expeoted to arrive at TOkié on the 21st instant. 





Wednesday, 9th. 


We hope for the sake of humanity that the statement published 
by the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, that after the fighting on the 5th 
instant at Kagoshima, the Imperialists set fire to and destroyed 
houses for the distance of about a vi and a half, is either exaggerat- 
ed or wholly incorrect, as no excuse on the acore of strategy 
would justify such wanton destruction. . 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 

A telegram which left Kumamoto at 4.25 p.m. on the 7th in- 
stant announces that fighting has commenced at Kagoshima, The 
Imperialists have constructed a battery on a hill at the rear of 
Kagoshima castle, and about midway on the hill have built a 
stockade. The rebels made an attack upon the place on the 
morning of the 5th instant, when the Imperialists allowed them to 
approach until their features were plainly visible, and then fired 
a volley into them. Nosé Yakuré, who command the rebel attack, 
was shot down, and the rest of them then fled. Houses of the sa- 
murai and merchants for the distance of about one ri and a half 
were then set fire to and destroyed by the Imperialists. 

A telegram which left Kidto at 11.15 p.m. on the 6th instant, 
says that aforce of about two thousand rebels advanced to Oyamada, 
Ishikigatake, Murata and Uyemura,—places in the neighbourhood 
of Kagoshima. It is also said that there are large numbers of 
rebels at Kajiki, Kokuba, Shikine and Fukuyama, and that they are 
also stationed at Yamazaki and Kawauchi. The Imperialists have 
reported that troops were to be landed at Akune, 80 as to endea- 
vour to hem in the rebels. The Imperialists who were at Kago- 
shima advanced on the 4th instant as far as Demidzu, and their 
forces have reached Akune and Oguchi. Eighty samurai of 
Demidzu have surrendered. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kobe at 10 a.m. on the 6th instant 
announces that the insurgents are posted at Oguchi, and a body of 
them, numbeting one thousand, are at Gam0 and they are also 
stationed in many other placesintheneighbourhood. Threethousand 
rebels were on the march at dawn this morning (6th instant) from 
Ishiki towards Taniyama, and an attack from them is expected 
every moment, the Imperialists being well prepared to receive 
them. The fourth division of the Imperial army arrived at Kago- 
shima this morning (6th instant), and are to be marched to Kajiki. 
The Imperialists find the advantage of having Kagoshima for the 
base of their operations. They intend to advance towards Kosaku. 

We hear that a report has been received from Kidto that both the 
samurai and heimin of Tosa are in astate of agitation, and are insisting 
on raising the question of the peoples’ rights and liberties. The 
Government is now consulting as to the best way of satisfying 
them. 


From the J/6chi Shimbun. 

Some officials of the Telegraph Department were yesterday or- 
dered to proceed south for the purpose of constructing lines be- 
tween Kumamoto and Kagoshima. 


Thursday, 10th. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimhun. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 8.55 am. on the 8th 
instant, announces that at 11.10 a.m. on the 6th instant the Im- 
perialists, under the command of Major Shidzuma, commenced an 
cngagement with the rebels at Yamano in Kagoshima Ken. The 
result was that by 2 p.m., the rebels fled, leaving all their dead 
and wounded behind. Ten rebels and fourteen rifles were taken ; 
but only three of the Imperialists were killed. 

Kuroda safely arrived at Yokohama in the Gembu Mfaru at 3 
p.m. on the 8th instant, and was reccived in Yokohama by 
H. I. H. Higashi Fushimi-no-miya, Iwakura and Ogi, and pro- 
ceeded to Tokio by the 3.45 train. 


From the Fféchi Shimbun, 
A telegram from Kumamoto, despatched at 11.10 a.m. on the 
Sth instant, announces that the Imperial forces advanced as far as 


Ishizaka, on the borders of Satsuma, on the 4th instant, and after 
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have since pushed on still further. Roports of guns at Nekodani 


were also heard. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

It is said that Enomoto has been relieved of his post of Minister 
at the Court of St. Petersburg at his own request, and will short- 
ly return to Japan. 

A reporter from the London News arrived at Nagasaki on the 
28th of last month, to make investigations into the southern trou- 
bles. 

Okuma Sangi returned to the capital on the 28th instant. 

A telegram sent by Kawaji at 3.40 p.m. on the 27th instant says 
that, of the nine hundred policemen under the command of Hira- 
yama three hundred are to be stationed at Kumamoto, and the 
rest will return to TOki6. 

It ia said that a great consultation of the Ministers was held on 
the 27th instant, but for what reason is unknown. 

A number of policemen had been enlisted at Fukushima, Akita 
and Owaka ken, but the Government has now declared that their 
services are not required, so they, together with others who have 
already arrived at Tékid, will shortly be sent back to their homes. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

H. E. Sanjé will accompany H. M. the Mikado to the capital, 
and H. E. Iwakura will then proceed to Osaka. 

One battalion of recruits are to be sent to Kumamoto from the 
Hiroshima garrison. 

The Jijo-sha of Tosa have, like the FRisshi-sha, proceeded to 
enlist militia forces. The above has been reported with great haste 
from Osaka. 

From the Osaka Nippé. 

It is said that at the battle of Torinosu Saigo was wounded in 
the left hand. 





The following letter has been forwarded to us by the Hon. Se- 
cretary of the Shantung Famine Relief Fund, and will doubtless 
be read with interest by all who aubscribed :— 


Shanghai, 20th April, 1877. 
A. J. WILKIN, Esq., 
Hon. Secretary, 
aati Relief Fund, 
okohama. 


DeEar Srr,— Yours of 7th instant has come to hand, ee me 
of the telegraph of a further contribution to the above fund from 
your place of $1,200. 

Mr. Cameron our Honorary Treasurer has also advised me of the 
receipt of the telegram. 

Your enclosure of the list of subscriptions has likewise been re- 
ceived, and I have sent it to the Daily News office. It will appear 
in to-morrow’s paper, I believe. 

Your Committee and the community in Yokohama have done 
nobly, and your kind action in the matter is warmly appreciated. 

There is every prospect of a good harvest this year in many parts 
of the country, and in the course of two months we expect the 
burden of the affair will have been got over. Meanwhile we seem 
to have ample funds on hand and in prospect to enable us to meet 
the wants of the people, and we have the gratification, acknow- 
ledged on all sides, of having saved thousands of lives. 

The appeal from every quarter has been of the most liberal kind, 
far surpassing our expectation, but not greater than the exigency 
of the case. We doubt not much good will come out of it, and it is 
to be hoped that the Government and the country at large will re- 
cognize that we are really their best friends. Here abouts the 
natives express far greater confidence in us and in our form of 
working in this instance, than in the authorities. It is well per- 
haps that such as occasion has been furnished for doing what we 
have done, though it is dreadful the sufferings through which 
the people have passed. 

In due time, all our operations will be published, and at present 
we are most thankful that our friends in Japan generally have 
been so helpful, and responded in such an excellent manner to 
our appeal. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


Wm. MoIRHEAD, 
Hon. Secretary of the Shantung Relief Fund. 





Friday, 11th. 
The Mitsu Bishi Company’s steamer is due from Shanghai on 
Tuesday next, the 15th instant. It is expected that the Company 
will be able to resume regular dates of departure and arrival, as 
per schedule, by the beginning of next month. 


The Minister of War has addressed a circular to the officers and 
men of the Army in the South, calling upon them to zealously 
complete the defeat of the rebels, 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Lieut.-General Toriwo was relieved of the duties of the War 
Department, which he had undertaken as acting for Yamagata, the 
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Minister of War, and the same were handed over to Lieut. -General The Fleet. 0. R. 
Saigo on his arrival at Osaka, by a special order from the Anzaisho. Remey vee 3 1 
; ‘ Hosley ... .. RE 4 0 

The number of wounded in the army hospital at Osaka on the Augur ... SB 4 0 
13th of last month was 2,952, for whom there were 726 atten- Helm _.... .. 9B 3 1 
dants. Hodgson... =o 1B 2 1 
Halsey ... “ak P 2 1 

From the Akébono Shimbun. Cutting ... .. LF 4 0O 
In order to avoid being involved in any complications arising bend xe ki foe ; ; 
from the fighting which is now taking place at’ Kagoshima, Shimad- “y a ae 
zu Saburo and his two sons have gone to the hot springs of 27 6 




























Itasugi, in the interior of the province of Satsuma. Saigo is said Umpire, Licutcnant Rich. 
to have returned to Kagoshima, but there is no knowing if this 
report is true or not. 

Matsukawa Mokuzo, the editor of the Bunmeci Shinshi, was on 
the 9th instant sentenced to undergo imprisonment for three 
months for having violated the 2nd article of the Press-laws by 
the publication, in the 10th number of his issue, of an article on 


the disturbance among the people of the province of Mino. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 
The following notification was issued from the Anzaisho on the 
9th instant. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Nagasaki at 1.55 p.m. on the 9th 
instant, says that the Mdxhun Kan, which was at Kagoshima, went 
to Shimonoseki on the 6th instant to take in coals. The semurai 
of Obi and Takanabe are now deserting the rebels and returning 
to their homes. Saigo arrived at Hitoyoshi on the 30th of last 
month. 

A telegram came from Kumamoto yesterday announcing that on 
the 5th instant the Imperialists who advanced from Yashiro encoun- 
tered the rebels at Ishizaka and dispersed them in one hour. The 
above troops, under Colonel Kurokawa, were expected to march 
upon Ogawa. Major-General Kawaji at the head of two companies 
of men advanced to Oguchi and a engagement took place at 11 
a.m., when the insurgents were defeated and fled, fourteen of them 
and quantities of munitions of war being taken. The loss on the 
Imperialists’ side was only three men. On the 7th instant the 
Imperialists drove the rebels from Nakamura and Shiraiwa, and 
some skirmishes took place betwecn the towns of Ishiba and Hai. 
On the morning of the 8th instant about two hundred rebels com- 
menced an attack, but were repulsed in two hours. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

It is said that the loss of both the Imperialists and the rebels 
in killed and wounded from the commencement of the war amounts 
to over twenty thousand. 

The amount expended by the Okurasho on the present war 
up to the 7th instant was 11,939,400 yen. The Government is now 
discussing whether or not the cost of this should be covered by 
a national funded debt. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The farmers who raised a riot in Miyé ken last year numbered 
about sixty or seventy. ‘They have been sentenced to pay a 
fine varying from 14 to 3 yen, according tu the degree of their 
guilt. 

Mr. Sakuma, the acting editor of the Héchi Shimbun, was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for 15 days on the 7th instant for publish- 
ing false news about the mode of collecting taxes in Saitama 
ken, in No. 1484 of the issue of that paper. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
22nd April, 1877. 


Anzaisho Norirication No. 12. 
To Shi, Fu and Ken. 

It is hereby made known that as the Imperial forces having enter- 
ed Kagoshima ken, all the ports and harbors in that ken are under 
strict surveillance, and no vessels, whether native or foreign built, 
will for the present he permitted to enter or leave any such ports 
or harbours. Any vessel violating these regulations will be seiz- 


ed by the Imperial men- of-war. 
SanyO SANEYOSHI, 
Prime Minister. 


9th May, 1877. 

The following notification was issued by the Adviser to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the southern expedition to all the divisions of 
the Imperial Army :—After fighting both day and night for the 
past fifty days, we have succceeded in reaching Kumamoto castle. 
But the insurgents, after retreating, have, it is said, posted them- 
selves at Koyama, Yabe and Otsu where they have constructed 
batteries and are defending themselves persistently. We must 
therefore continue zealous and press onwards in support of our 


“cause. 
YAMAGATA YUHO, 


Adviser to the Commander-in-Chief. 


The Gwalior, with the next outward English mails, left Singa- 
pore on the 30th ultimo. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

It is now stated that His Majesty the Mikado will return to 
the capital overland, in company with H. M. the Empress, 
because all the Imperial vessels are required for service in 
the southern war. 

The Gaelic left for San Francisco this morning, taking 176 bales 
of Silk, and the following cargo of Tea :— 


From San Fran. N. York. Other cities. Total. Passengers, Parcels, &C.......ccceeeeers beseeeceee 1,946.23 
Shanghai............... — 304 = 304 Merchandise, &6.......cssscseeeeees vereeinaannioes $ 514.88 
Nagasaki.............++ 25 er 4a 5 
Hid go ......ssceceerceses — 7 2 7 
SR aes 385 2,404 1,208 4,087 a ener 
Hongkong........0..++ 115 100 — 215 vee ee 

aes mee: bee os Corresponding week last week. 
Total ...ss:00 525 4,202 1,342 6,069 Passengers, Parcels, &C..11....c0sesssseceesseeesee Ql 0007 


Merchandise, &C........cscccccrsesccrecesseresseenegy 428.09 





Saturday, 12th. 

The Flying Spur arrived early this morning from London, and 
though she had to put into Cape Verd Islands to repair some damage 
she sustained soon after leaving London, yet made the remarkably 
quick passage from the Islands of 90 days. 


TOtal  scicsaisccscsaces $8,225.96 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
29th April, 1877. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C........sscceeseeeeeeeeeee 0,832.60 
Merchandise, &.......ccccccsccssscesccvererceccnes $ 601.24 


Total........ Sweeties .. $7,433.84 
Miles Open 18. 


Corresponding week last year. 


The base-ball match yesterday ‘ TOkid and Yokohama” reraus 
‘The Fleet” resulted in favour of the former, as will be seen by the 
following score. Many ladies were present to match the progress 


: Passengers, Parcels, &C.......sccceseeeerscneeees $7,465.69 
of the game, and the band of the Zennessee was mm attendance. Merchandise, 8Oisecccsssieessscvecedevesscvescssess $ 438.61 
SCORE. ema, 
Yokohama and Toki. oO. RB. TOtaliccaccisenvsetavics $7,904.30 
Van Buren 3B 4 1 yah: 
Mudgett... «.. C 4 1 Kone, OsAKA AND OmtyApori STATION. 
ae ‘ie m8 : ‘ of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 29th 
=e me ane ‘ 7 pril, 1877. 
oe oi ee ; 7 Passeugers......31,004. Amount...Yen 9,054.750 
Bachelder “ORE 4 0 Luggage and Parcels......ccccesseseeeee 3 292.200 
Hepburn BS. a. Sg GO0d8, vcreeerssesecvrsserserevenseneeess seeeee 99 720.435 
Stevens... ve COB ges a wo tI wee 
—_- — Total......... ¥en 10,067.385 
2712 Corresponding period last yearnew..Xen 5,618,974 
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CURRENCY. 
VIL. 
E recently endeavoured to set forth the necessity 
of placing the paper money issues of this country 
upon a convertible basis. And it seems to us to be de- 


sirable that we should now, in closing the series of articles }. 


upon the currency which have appeared in these columns 
devote some space to a statement of the grounds upon 
which we think that the gold standard of value ought to 
be abandoned in favour of the silver standard. 

The position of the metallic portion of the currency of 
this country is very peculiar. 

First.—There is the gold yen which is the present 
metallic legal tender, except between foreigners and Ja- 
panese at the treaty ports. 

Secondly.—There is the silver yen or trade dollar, 
which is legal tender among the Japanese only, for not 
more than 10 yen in any one payment. 

Thirdly.—There is the Mexican dollar, which is legal 
tender at the treaty ports between foreigners and Ja- 
panese, and is not legal tender to any extent, either there 
or elsewhere among the Japanese themselves. 

Now it is clear that if the export and import trades 
were at all times in a condition of equilibrium as regards 
money value, the inconveniences which attend the use 
of the Mexican dollar as a medium of exchange would be 
of a minor character only. In such a state of things, the 
money to be received by the Japanese would, by the hy- 
pothesis, be exactly equal tothe money to be paid by 
them, so that no question could arise, either of increase or 
of diminution of the quantity of the metallic money of 
Japan itself. But we need hardly say that this condition 
of equilibrium rarely exists. It is the normal state of 
things that there is a balance either on one side or on the 
other. Sometimes it is the exports which preponderate 
in money value; sometimes it is the imports. In the 
former case, the balance due to the Japanese passes into 
their hands in the shape of Mexican dollars, and this 
surplus of dollars—this excess in quantity over and above 
what is required by them to pay for imports—having no 
power of entering into, and thereby angmenting, the 
metallic currency of Japan, must, sooner or later, gravitate 
back into the hands of foreigners. For it is clear that 
even if the price of Mexican dollars should fall to a point 
at which more than an equal number of silver yen could 
be obtained by converting them at the Mint, such opera- 
tions will only be entered into toa most limited extent, 
secing that the holder, after the conversion has been 
effected, is in possession of coins which are legal tender in 
any oue payment to the extent of 10 yen only. 

When, upon the other hand, the balance is on the side 
of the imports, so that an export of bullion becomes ne- 
cessary to pay for the balance, the remittance is, very 
frequently, made in gold yen. ‘The adverse balance of 
trade has often to be adjusted by a bullion remittance to 
London, and whenever this is the case the banker selects 
gold yen if the price in Japan permits, because the price 
of gold in London is a fived price, (£ 3,17,9 per oz., 
standard), whereas the price of silver isa fluctuating 
price. When the banker exports gold yen to London, he 
knows, with the utmost exactitude, how many pounds, 
shillings and pence they will realise, but when he exports 
silver yen or Mexican dollars to London he has no such. 
certainty. He has then to tnke the chance of a fluctuat- 
ing—and for the past 18 months a very depressed— 
market. It is easy to see therefore that the banker will 
always send away gold when he can, and will avoid send- 
jog away silver in apy form. It would thus appear that 


Google 


when the balance of trade is in favour of Japan, that 
balance is usually paid in Mexican dollars which cannot, 
even if converted into silver ven, enter into and augment 
the currency in mass, and if the balance is against Japan, 
it is often paid in gold yen so that the tendency is to- 
wards a gradual depletion of the gold yen. 

This condition of the metallic currency is obviously 
most unfavourable to trade. Moreover it is a state of 
things which tends to lead to issues of inconvertible 
paper, for a deranged state of the metallic currency of 
a country has proved, before now, to be the subtle but 
potent malady for the cure of which the specific of 
inconvertible paper money has been applied, but ap- 
plied, we need hardly say, in vain. If the currency 
arrangements of any country are of such a nature, that it 
is impossible for it to obtain a sufficiency of metallic 
money even when the balance of trade is in its favour, sooner 
or later the scarcity of money will be likely to lead to in- 
convertible paper money issues. ‘The obvious remedy is 
that the metallic currency of Japan should be legal tender 
at the treaty ports, and for reasons which we are about 
to urge, we think that the metallic standard of value 
should be of silver. 


In the first place, if silver be adopted as the legal 
standard of value, the return to specie payments can be 
accomplished more economically than with gold. In most 
countries, there are large classes who hoard money, and 
most hoarders prefer coin to paper, but this is more especial- 
ly the case in countries like India, China, and Japan. Now, 
returning to specie payments, it will be requisite to accu- 
mulate a redeeming fund for the discharge of such notes as 
may be presented for payment by these and other persons. 
And it is quite certain that if the medium of payment is 
gold, more notes will be presented than if it is silver, for 
the simple reason that gold is very much more easily and 
inexpensively transported than silver. In this country, 
where there are, comparatively speaking, no railways and 
only very bad roads, a sum as large as even 1,000 yen 
in silver, could not be conveyed for even a moderate dis- 
tance without some expence, but the same sum in gold 
could be carried without any expence at all for very long 
distances. It is certain therefore that if the redeeming 
fund consisted of gold, it would have to be very much 
larger than if it consisted of silver. How much larger it 
is impossible to say. Certainly the difference would have 
to be counted by hundred of thousands of yen, and very 
possibly would have to be counted by millions. And this 
difference, if the redeeming fund were of silver, could be 
appropriated to productive employment. So much less of 
the capital of the country would be in a passive,—so 
much more in an active—state. 

Secondly.—The geographical position of Japan is that 
of close proximity to silver-using and silver-absorbing coun- 
tries. Chinaand India together, probably contain more inha- 
bitants than allthe other countries of the globe put together. 
The metallic currency in both of these countries, and in 
some petty states which lie between them, is of silver, 
and there is no good reason to apprehend that they will 
change that currency. Already there is a considerable 
business going on between China and Japan. Japan 
takes sugar aud cotton from China, and gives in exchange 
sea-weed and other products of the sea. And this inter- 
change of productions is not equal in money value. The 
difference has to be transmitted in bullion or specie. As 
time gocs on, these transactions will naturally become 
larger—most probably, they will become very much larger. 
It will then be of increased importance that these coun- 
tries should use the same metal as currency, For the 
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oscillations in the rate of exchange will thereby be limited 
and transactions will be carried on upon a more secure 


basis. If, for example, we suppose the currencies of 
China and Japan to be both of silver it is evident that the 
rate of exchange can only move within a certain narrow 
No greater oscillations in the rate of exchange in 


range. 
such condition could occur than are represented by, 


1.—The cost of transmitting the bullion both ways, 


including insurance. 

2.—The mintage charge if the coins of one country are 
not legally current in the other. 

38.—The charge for interest from the date of despatch 

of the bullion to the date when it is available as coin at 
its destination. 
But if, upon the other hand, gold be the metallic currency 
of Japan, while silver is that of China, it is evident that 
in transmitting gold to China, over and above the charges 
for transmission, insurance, and interest, there is to be 
taken into account the fluctuations in the value of gold in 
China, for by the hypothesis, it is not currency there, 
but merely a commodity, yet a commodity at the same 
time dealt in by the fow, and not by the many, and there- 
fore most likely to suffer undue depression in price on the 
arrival of large quantities. 
trade in favour of Japan, would have to be settled 
by the shipment of gold from China, a large demand 
for which would unduly raise the price in China. It is 
evident that the fluctuations in exchange, and the loss to 
this country in such a state of circumstances would be 
greater than in the first-named case. Nor would this be 
all. Sometimes it occurs that while Japan is indebted to 
England, the latter country is indebted to China, and in 
order to adjust these debts, two streams of bullion have 
to be set in motion—one from England to China, and one 
from Japan to England. But if the currencies of China 
and Japan were both of silver, the claim of England on 
Japan would be set off against the claim of China on Eng- 
land, and the double indebtedness would. be settled by 
one remittance of silvver coin from Japan to China, and 
this would be a gain, for in place of having to pay freight 
and insurance on two shipments of bullion to and from 
London involving loss of interest on each for nearly two 
months, besides shipping charges, the freight and 
insurance on one shipment to China only would have to 
be incurred, with loss of interest for 6 or 7 days. With 
a gold currency in Japan, it is not likely that this could 
often be effected, for as we have said, gold in China is 
not a currency but a commodity, and like all commodities, 
it is subject to considable fluctuations in price. 

Thirdly. —China is, as wesaid.—a silver-absorbing coun- 
try. Taking periods of years, the balance of trade is always 
in its favour, buJlion is always flowing in. 
this bullion is in the shape of Mexican dollars. But we 
gee no reason why the Japanese Government should not 
become the manufacturers of coin for the Chinese for some 
years tocome. There ought to be no difficulty about it. 
Silver bars in course of transmission from San Francisco 
to China are detained many hours at Yokohama en route. 
A branch office of the Currency department established 
at Yokohama could give silver yen immediately in ex- 
change for bars, 80 that the manufactured silver conld 
go on to China without any loss of time. Of course the 
Currency department would charge the seller of the bars 
for mintage, interest, etc., and would get the bars con- 
verted into coin at its leisure. As to the possibility of 
getting the silver yen accepted in China, there can be no 
doubt whatsoever. It is already a legal tender at Singa- 
pore, at Canton andat Foochow. Colonel Freemantle, the 
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Conversely, a balance of 






And much of 





Deputy Master of the English Mint, has more than once 
reported most favourably upon it, and has advised the 
Lords of the Treasury that the Governor of Hongkong 
has ample power to declare it legal tender in that colony. 
At this very moment, the mercantile community of Hong- 
kong is, for the second time within three years, urging 
the Home Government to coin a British dollar for the 
use of the China trade, long experience having convinced 
them that no reliance can be placed upon regular supplies 
of coin coming from Mexico. But as the request was not 
acceded to before, it is more than doubtful if it will be 
acceded to now. If thorough reliance could be placed 
upon the Japanese Mint, there can be little doubt that 
H. M.’s Government would go a step further than they 
have yet done ; instead of advising the Governor of Hong- 
kong that he has the power, if he chooses, to make the 
silver yen a legal tender, he would be recommended to do 
so. The want of assurance of the trustworthiness of the 
Japanese Mint is of course the weak point. The bankers 
and merchants in Hongkong are themselves not unfavour- 
ably disposed towards the yen, but they object, very natu- 
rally, to request the Governor to declare it legal tender 
while it is still rejected by foreigners residing in the 
country where it is coined. But that there should be any 
insuperable difficulty in procuring the recognition of the 
silver yen by foreigners in Japan, seem to us to be in the 
highest degree absurd. As we have just said, the coins 
made at the Japanese Mint have been more than ouce 
most favourably reported upon by the Deputy Master of 
the Mint in England ; the silver yen is superior in regu- 
larity both of weight and purity, and iu artistic excellence 
to its rival the Mexican dollar ; already the subsidiary 
coins are in free circulation, not only in Japan, but in some 
parts of China. The buildings, machinery, and appliances 
of the establishment at Osaka, are superior to those of the 
Mint in London. It was established at the request, or on 
the advice, of foreigners. In the Austro-Hungarian treaty 
there is a clause in which the Japanese Government un- 
dertakes to establish a Mint, and to improve its currency. 
Is it an unreasonable deduction that there is au obligation 
on the part of Austro-Hungarians at least to recognise 
the improved coinage? Surely the only difficulty that 
now exist—the want of assurance that the Government 
will neither capriciously alter the weight of the silver yen, 
nor tamper with its purity, is not one that will refuse to 
yield to serious efforts for its removal. Even as the mat- 
ter stands at present, the guarantee for the maintenance 
of the weight and purity of the Japanese coinage is surely 
not far below that for the weight and purity of Mexican 
dollars. These have remained unchanged through a long 
series of years. Yet the Mexican Government is noto- 
viously one of the worst governments in the world. The 
security we enjoy in taking the Mexican dollar is simply 
this: —The Mexicans are too well aware of the money value 
of sustaining the weight and purity of their coinage, to 
think of tampering with either. Is it unreasonable to 
argue that the Japanese Government may now, at this 
stage, be credited with at least an equal degree,—we will 
not say of honesty, but of sagacity ? 


Lastly.—Unless the Government can obtain the recogni- 
tion of the gold yen at the treaty ports as legal tender, 
and can banish the Mexican dollar, it will not be possible 
to maintain a sufficient supply of the gold coins, for they 
will ebb away in payment of adverse balances, as we have 
already shown. 

The only serious objection that we are aware of to the 
adoption of the silver standard iu the peculiar circum- 
stances of this country, lies in the existing depreciation 
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of silver, and the possible increase of that depreciation SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 


in the future. Upon these points we must say a few 
words. | 


Firstly.—It is becoming more and more apparent every 
day that no great depreciation of silver is to be apprehend- 
ed. The mines in Nevada are by‘no means flooding the 
market with silver as was expected, and a very large 
part of Germany’s surplus silver has been sold and 
absorbed. Under these circumstances the price of silver 
is recovering. 

Secondly.—A moderate depreciation in the value of 
silver will, in the peculiar circumstances of Japan, be 
positively beneficial in some respects. Cheap silver means 
a low rate of exchange on London. When the rate on 
London is low—when merchants can get more dollars in 
exchange for their bills than they used to get—they can 
either buy more produce, or buy the same quantity at 
higher rates. ‘The effect of thisis to stimulate production. 



















Wat ARE ITAGAKI’s INTENTIONS ? 
(From the Osaka Nipp6.) 


To protect their lives, liberties and property is the common duty 
of all people of every nation, and when they are engaged in such 
defence they have no right to have difficulties thrown in their 
way. The protection of its people is naturally the duty of a Gov- 
ernmet, though on the other hand the people must not depend 
solely upon such protection. To this end militia are formed who, 
according to requirement, remain in their native provinces to pro- 
tect their homes, or join the regular forces at the seat of 
war. Owing to prolonged peace, people seem to forget of their 
obligations toward their country. There is now a rebellion in the 
South, but the people look upon it merely as a quarrel between 
the Government and Satsuma, and there are none, who at their 
own cost and of their own free will, volunteer to fight against the 
rebels, or make preparation for their own defence. They continue 
to work at their respective callings, and are, apparently, faithful 
to the Government, but this is only in seeming, for they only 


Again, a lowexchange on London discourages the import 
trade, so that cheap silver will tend to augment production, 
aud to arrest the too rapid growth of importation. And 
in the peculiar circumstances of this country, this would 
not be an evil, but an advantage. 

It is generally tacitly assumed by those who object to the 
silver standard because of the existing depreciation in the 
value of that metal, that no similar objection applies to gold. 
This is an entire mistake. The adoption of the gold 
standard by Germany and by Holland, has tended to ap- 
preciate gold. The Indian Government who have had 
under consideration a scheme for a gold currency iu India, 
last year gave it as one of the conclusions at which they 
had arrived, that appreciation of gold has already set iu. 
Now some bencfits do flow in certain cases from a 


slight depreciation of metallic money, but we know of 


none that flow from appreciation. In the case of Japan 
the appreciation of gold would, if that metal is retained 
as the standard, encourage importation, discourage ex- 
portation, and would also, most probably, seriously harass 
the agricultural interest. For the farmers would get less 
gold for their grain, but would have the same taxes to pay 
as before. Doubtless this would be remedied in time, but 
much lossjand discouragement of farming would ensue. 
Our readers must now judge for themselves whether the 
views upon the currency which have been advanced in 
these columns are sound or not. We believe them to be so. 


The subject is of great importance, and we feel assured that 


the progress of events will, ore long, bring it prominently 
under notice. 
a a one fOr eee SRI De ERR TTD 
Advices from Brisbane of 16th March state that the stranded 
steamer Singapore is still in a safe position, and that there are 
favourable revorts of her yet being floated. It will be remembered 
that the wreck was sold for £355.—China Mail, 


—— 





Disturbances are reported as having occurred at Kagoshima, 
and we are informed that about a week ago one of the men-of-war 
watching the town was fired upon by the insurgents from the 
shore. On Thursday troops left Higo for Kagoshima in two of the 
Mitsu Bishi steamers, and three men-of-war also left this the same 
day bound for the same port. The insurgents that were, up to 
the 22nd, fighting near Kumamoto have retreated towards H luga 
It may prove that this movement towards the south of Kiushiu is 
merely a feint on Satsuma side to draw off a portion of the Im- 
perialists. The government has not very many men now in 
Kiushiu, and with a number of them in Bunygo, others In Kayo- 
shima, and only a few to watch Higo, Saigo's main-body may 
double back and proceed north uninterruptedly.—Aising Sun. 





We hear that the Imperial Japanese fleet is in force at Kagoshima, 
and that they have landed troops aud marines, Who have thorough. 
ly fortitied the place and have trained guns to command the ‘1 own, 
which is now at their mercy. <A thorough search was made on 
occupation, and an enormous amount of ammunition and arms wag 
discovered in all directions, conccaled in private houses.—Cog- 
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wait to sco how the war may terminate then and, are quite ready to 
yield obedience to which ever party may be victorious. Only the 
very faintest signs of the spirit of patriotism have been made ma- 
nifest, where a few men have either volunteered .their services to 
the Government, or made contributions of money and munitions 
of war. 


The Risshi-sha has lately proposed to form a body of volunteers 
for the purpose of defending their rights and liberties, knowing 
that the Government has at present quite enough to do without 
being called upon to make the necessary provision for their protec- 
tion. This act has given rise to certain suspicions that Tosa has 
made common cause with Satsuma, or that Itagaki has united with 
Saigo. And such suspicions are not unreasonable, secing that this 
is the first occasion on which militia has been enrolled in Japan, for 
the protection of individual localities. Butin countries like England, 
where there exists a strong spirit of patriotism, the enrolment of 
militia'is by no meansunusual. Thus there is really no reason to dis- 
trust the act of the men of Tosa. The influence of the ex-Sangi 
Itagaki is not so great as that of Saigo, but he possesses in a far 
greater dlegrec the true spirit of patriotism, and love for the liber- 
ties of the people. Moreover he is not so obstinate and headstrong 
as Saigo. He is well acquainted with the formation of the govern- 
ments of the various western nations, and the progress of their 
civilizations. In forming a militia, he has taken England as his 
model, and put into working that which to some may seem incom- 
prehensible. People of sound views do not look with suspicion 
upon such an act. 


It is true that we do not know whether Itagaki is actually a 
member of the isshi-sha, or for what reason these men have been 
enrolled, but we hear it positively stated that he is himself the 
founder (of the soceity), and knowing him to be a faithful upholder 
of the peoples’ rights, we feel sure that no harm will result there- 
from. It is idle to suppose that he would unite himself with such 
a conservative as Saigo. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun stated some 
time ago that Itagaki had said, that in the event of the Govern- 
ment failing to bring Saigo to submission he would do so himself, 


but in so doing it will be necessary that a Ivepresentative Assembly 
be established, This confirms our views. 


Some say that Itayaki is now trying to force into existence an 
institution that he has constantly urged upon the Government the 
necessity of establishing, and knowing that the Government has 
now all its power concentrated on Satsuma, he believes that his 
demands cannot be resisted. The Gakwmnin Shinshi has said that 
Itagaki is now waiting only to sce which side shall 
and that he then intends to attack and subdue the victorious 
party. But all who give vent to such suspicions do not know the 
mind of Itagaki. He is aman gifted with wisdom and honesty of 
purpose, and agrees in opinion with such men as Goto Shojiro and 
Fukuoka Kotei. He cannot therefore be a man who would take 
a cowardly advantage of the present trouble in which the Govern- 
ment is involved. Neither can there be any reason that Itagaki 
should show any spirit of enmity towards the present Adminis- 
tration, which has always proved itself progressive, and 18, more- 
over, far froin being greatly weakened by the present struggle, 

Itagaki's wish is to institute a Representative Assembly 
as possible, and we agree with him in this, 
troops is merely for the purpose of defending 


people, 


be successful, 


as soon 
His enrolment of 
the liberties of the 
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WHAT IS TO BE GAINED FROM THE REBELLION? 
(Kinji Hidron.) 

Rear Admiral Kawamura and Major General Oyama, at the 
head of a large force of Imperial troops, have landed at Kagoshima, 
and are gradually arresting the insurgents. The Imperialists have 
in this inanner got possession of the stronghold of the rebels, while 
more forces under other commanders are defending important posi- 
tion on the roads in the provinces of Higo and Hiuga, and are 
preparing to advance from all sides, a0 as to completely hem in 
the insurgents. Under these circumstances we cannot believe 
that it will be long before Saigo, in spite of his intluence and his 
military abilities, will have to yield to the superior forces of the 
Government. 

One good effect of the present rebellion will be the cessation of 
the evil of treating a powerful Avn differently from others, and 
when peace is again established we shall see the Government 
alministered with equal justice throughout the Empire. While 
we rejoice to think that the outbreak will be fruitful of such good, 
we must remember that evils may also follow in its train. 

Satsuma is acountry that has never submitted itself to any 
external (‘overnment since the family of Shimadzu became Lords 
of the province. Toyotomi Taiko succeeded in bringing Satsuma 
into submission, but permitted the Daimio to retain his 
estates. Tokugawa pursue a similar course, and hence the 
Satsuma eamurai have become utterly estranged from the people 
of other provinces, and entirely self contained. The boundaries 
of the province have ever heen carefully guarded so that it has 
always been difficult, if not impossible, to enter the domains of 
the Lord of Satsuma. The Tokugawa party, with all its power, 
was unable to control the affairs of this province, and although 
there were in the Empire as many as two hundred feudal centres, 
Satsuma always held a position peculiar to itself. Its power thus 
became exceedingly great, and the clan was undoubtedly the 
strongest in the country, and did more in bringing about the Res- 
toration than any other party. Since the Restoration the Govern- 
ment has been gradually abolishing old customs, and reforming its 
administration. Butin Satsuma alone has there been no change. 
Everything has been carried on as usual in the old style and con- 
tinual obstacles have been thrown in the way of carrying out Go- 
vernment reforms. But this state of things can last no longer, 
and it is well for us to consider what evils may accrue, or what 
benefits be swept away (by the acts necessary) to put an end to 
this hindrance. 

But how is at that when certain existing evils are put an end to 
we are led to expect that some advantages may also disappear ? 
The good that will be lost will be the influence of Satsuma, which 
has always given strength to the Government. But what ultimate 
good has come of such support? It has only retarded our progress 
in civilization, and done nothing to develope it. 

It may be that the very obstinacy of the Sastuma clan has 
been productive of good, inasmuch as it has made the adininistra- 
tion more zealous to carry out certain works of reform. But be 
that as it may, the obstructions hitherto thrown in its way by 
Satsuma will shortly be put an end to, and the question arises as 
to what incentive the Government will then have to carry on its 
work of progression. It has an ever present duty—a duty of no 
easy nature—to perform. The rights and liberties of the people 
and the constant demand for a proper representative assembly 
must be the stimulus (to the Government)that shall supply the 
place of the conservatism of Satsuma, 

ac SS 

“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great benetit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to youragent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley, 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which 1 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usnal state of health, Please give this publicity for the benetit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—l am, Sir, yours truly, HeNry ALLPAsS,— 
To the Proprietors of Norton's CAMOMILE PILLS,” 


January 13, 1877. 13ins. 
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PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION.—Ono of the most important awards 
and P. 
In the heart of the cotton-producing country of 


at this exhibition is undoubtedly the one to Messrs. J. 
Coats, of Paisley. 
the world, this enterprising Scotch firm were the only manufacturers 
who received an award for superior strength and excellent. quality 
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RURAL QUIET. 


Oh I have passed a miserable night, 

So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights, 

That as Lam a cehristinn faithful man, 

T would not spend another such a night, 
Though t’ were to buy a world of happy days.” 

“Nervous eh! and can’t sleep? Wumph! Take a trip 
in tue country for a few days, and you will be all right! 
Go to any good quict place, where you eau’t be bothered 
with business and where you can get good fresh air, and 
have a thorough rest. Tot bathing if you like, but dou’t 
overdo it.” 

Thus to me my doctor, and I take his advice. I don’t 
know that I have anything particular the matter with me. 
As for nervousness, that is constitutional ; my slumbers are 
always as sensitive to disturbing influences as an earth- 
quake indicator, and sleeplessness is my frequent fate. 
Ifowever, a holiday ’s a holiday, and off I go in search of 
sleep and quiet. 

* * * # 
What a charming little tea-house ; clean, wholesome look- 
ing, rest-inviting ! The journey has been somewhat long 
and tedious. To say nothing ef the utter loss of dignity 
that is involved in being dragged and propelled in an adulé 
perambulator by two lightly clothed and heavily perspire 
ing fellow creatures, there cometh thereby a soreness to 
the shoulders and a weariness to the back, that renders 
the soft yielding mats inviting to the jaded frame. A 
kind welcome, too, from the plump damsels with the black- 
est of eves aud whitest of teeth, and—truth must be told 


—grubbiest of hands. “The gentleman is indeed 
welcome. He will deign to rest, fur indeed, indeed, he 


must be tired. Such a long journey, and left Yokohama’ 
this morning ? So indeed it willbe! Be pleased to take 
one cup of tea. Truly indeed it is late. This is a small 
room but there several guests and if the gentleman does 
not mind for the one night. ‘To-morrow he can have the 
best apartment. Bring the mattresses? Certainly at 
once. The gentleman is sleepy ? To be sure, good night 
and she hopes he will sicep very well.” 

Now can anything be more hopeful than such a recep- 
tion? At once I feel that this is indeed a haven of rest, 
and vow as I throw myself in extended ecstasy on the bed, 
that I have at last found “that lodge” in the world’s 
“vast wilderness’ for which the over fagged soul so con- 
stantly cries ont, and that I have not one, but three or four 
fair Japanese spirits for my ministers whenever I choose 
to clap my hands like an Arabian night's hero, and sum- 
mon them. Nay! they come without, for just as Iam 
arriving at that state of mixed concionsness which precedes 
healthy slumber, one of my sliding panels opens with a 
distinct indistinetuess, and some one asks me if I want 
anything more. ‘To my reply in the negative a respect- 
fully pitched voice states that a little more oil will be 
required to be brought for the lamp. In about five minutes 
enter two—I suppose for propriety’s sake, though ag my 
friends know L am more harmless than Bonz—maiden 
slaves ofthe lamp. Oil is poured in, and then a respectful 
duet again wishes “That the gentleman may sleep well ” 
I think IT shall, and I am just beginning to see the 
Prince of Wales dressed like a coolie applying oil to the 
wheels of a jinrifisha, when again the gentle gliding 
of the opening pancl. She had forgotten to ask at what 
time the gentleman would like to be called. Ob! it did 
hot matter? Ie wax not going to leave early? Very 
good, then she would let him sleep. Again may he sleep 
well.” 

I turn on my side and make preparations for going to 
sleep in good earnest. No more dallying with tired 
hature’s sweet restorer. IT feel that I have the whole 
night before me for undisturbed repose, and I am = going 
to make the most of it. I begin to see nothing but jzn- 
rikishas, then rows of houses, and quite a procession of 
people passing, one of whom stops before me and calls 
out in a voice of unearthly shrillness “ Gomen nasai.” 
Then comes that inexplicable return from the land of 
dreams to a waking existence, when the mind is some- 
thing like a slightly incomplete dissolving view, the faint 
outlines of the dream picture being not quite-obliterated 
by the more powerful tones of reality. Again “ Gomen 
nasa.’ Then [ come to myself completely and ask 
rather sharply. “ Woliat init Please excuse him but it 
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is the shampooer; will I havea few rubs ?”” I answer ang- 
rily “No!” “Truly and indeed he has been very impolite. 
He thought it might be that the gentleman was tired 
and would like to be rubbed a little. No! did the gen- 
tleman say ?”” (The gentleman had said No, and had fur- 
ther strengthened the negative by a short, but potent 
phrase.) ‘ He had most humbly understood, good night 
and may the gentleman sleep well !” 

Surely now I shall be permitted to rest in uninterrupted 
peace. With an anathama on all shampooers in general 
and my late intruder in particular, I give my pillow, 
which consists of a native quilt rolled up into a bundle, a 
savage thump, which has the effect of causing its im- 
mediate unrollment. This necessitates my sitting up and 
remodelling it, which results in complete derangement of 
my bedding inferior and superior, so that by the time I 
have remade my bed, and with many a twist and kick 
and peevish grunt, have succeeded in getting once more 
into a comfortable position, I find myself wider awake 
than when [ first Iay down. Sleep is such a coy spirit. 
She will come all unasked, under the most unlikely con- 
conditions, but neglect her advances for a moment, or un- 
wittingly offend her in the slightest degree, and you find 
that, in a huff, she has taken away all her poppies and 
left in their place only nettles and thorns. Nettles and 
thorns ? Ay, and something worse. Fleas by all that’s 
odious! There’s a legion advancing up my right leg; 
now throwing out skirmishers on my left. An active 
engagement has commenced between my shoulder blades. 
Like the grass, in the well remembered poem of my child- 
hood, they come “creeping, creeping, everywhere.” 
Were I a Briareus, my hundred hands would find more 
than full employment. But this can be endured no longer. 
Fortunately, warned by previous suffering, I have 
brought with me some Persian Insect Destroyer. Hastily 
getting up, I plentifully bestrew therewith my couch, and 
the circumadjacent matting. ‘Then I relay my bed, refold 
my refractory pillow, and heaving a long and savagely 
patient sigh, once more court the longed-for slumber. No 
more fleas! Aha! the enemy is vanquished! I feel like 
the destroying angel that came down on the Assyrians, 
and I chortle to think that when they want to skip in the 
morning they will find themselves all dead corpses. 

What can make my nose itch to such a frightful extent ? 
Oh —Um-m-m. Rub-rub-rub. I shall probably ef- 
fectually spoil the shape of it, but rub it I must or I shall 
go mad. It is that confounded Persian powder. My 
pocket-handkerchief ? In my coat pocket. Shall I get 
upand getit? I hesitate; I try the quilt, but a Japanese 
futon does not lend itself readily to the soothing of the 
irritated organ. I even rub it on the mats, but they are 
open to a similar objection. ‘There is no help for it ; I 
must get up and procure my cambric. Again my folded 
pillow has flattened out and again must my pile of futons 
be rearranged. 

Then I sit upon them, and gazing with a melancholy 
eye, and a reddened and justly exasperated nose, at my 
dim oil lamp, wonder whether it would not have been as 
well to have stayed at home. A chilly feeling about the 
legs warns me once more to enwrap myself in my quilt, 
and doing this I patiently, if not prayerfully, resign 
myself to whatever further trials a malignant fate may 
have in store for me. 

I have not to wait long. My room is contiguous to the 
bath, and sudden splashings and sluicings and little hisses 
and cooings denoting intense eujoyment, tell me that some 
one is engaged in his or her evening ablutions. Ah! an 
Kive at the fountain ; for being joined by a second nymph 
aud now by a third, great become the splutterings and 
spatterings and gurglings, to say nothing of the chattering 
nnd laughing. Evidently three of the waiting maids  in- 
dulging in their evening tub after the labours of the day. 
Oh! woman! woman! Be your country Greenland’s icy 
mountains (no I forget ; they don’t wash there, and only 
undress twice » year), or India’s coral strand, or Afric’s 
sunny fountains, or Belgravia, or Saratoga ; whether 
sitting, crowned with oderons flowers, on moonlit sands 
in some fair island of the southern seas, or taking out 
your pads and brushing your back hair, in the privacy 
of your luxnrions dressing rooms ; whenever two or three 
of ve congregate together, unrestrained by the presence 
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same. It is always what he said to you or her, and what 
you or she replied to him, and here in -a Japanese bath 
it is the old, old story. ‘Two of my nymphs are 
evidently quizzing the third about a certain Mr. Cho- 
kichi, and she, by no means averse to the soft im- 
peachment, retaliates with the names of a Mr. Kin 
anda Mr. Yasuzo, and then such rippling of laughter 
and such sluicing of water, and such thorough light- 
heartedness, that forgetting my sadly interrupted slum- 
bers, I cannot find it in my heart to be churlish enough 
to call out, and puta stop to the innocent fun. So I lie 
still, and think about Lady Godiva and Peeping Tom, 
and wonder whether, if I put my finger through the 
paper screen and follow that low ‘churl’s wicked example, 
my eyes, before they could have their will, would “ shri- 
vel into darkness in my head, and drop before me.” 
While I am meditating, the chattering fair ones leave 
the bath and peace and quiet again prevail. 

Only for a brief space. I am beginning once more to 
see visions and dream dreams, when I am suddenly roused 
into more thorough wakefulness than ever by that—to me, 
—most dreadful of all dreadful sounds—a child’s ery. Sit- 
ting up hastily I find that it proceeds from the next room. 
Yes! no doubt of it! louder and louder grows the .wail. 
More thrilling and exasperating the screech! Now 
Mamma has rushed to the rescue, and begins to talk the 
usual soothing nonsense, which only has the effect of 
increasing the screams. Papa has wakened and in a grumpy 
bass adds his tones to the discordance. Kalchup! kalchup! 
kalchup! Akka, Akka, Akka! Who o-0-0-p! The miser- 
able bantling has the whooping cough ! Covering my head 
with the quilt Iam suffocated ; uncovered I am deafened. 
I make every excuse for Herod, and wonder why the 
law enacted for the slaughter of the innocents was ever 
repealed. I wish I was Robinson Crusoe. I wish I was 
the Last Man. I wish—There ! the paroxysm has passed, 
and the sound has subsided to gentle whimpers. Mamma is 
crooning a tuneless cradle song ; Papa is snoring an ac- 
companiment. My self-willed pillow must once more be 
coaxed into serviceable shape and then again I lie re- 
cumbent and despairing, 

Well! I suppose that 

‘‘Some must watch while some must sleep ;” 
“ Thus runs the World away,” 

but sleep being specially enjuined on me by my doctor, I 
wish I could procure the remedy. I will count up toa 
thousand. I do so and am more hopelessly awake when 
I achieve the feat that when I commenced. I will 
enumerate sheep jumping over a hedge. Nota baalamb 
can I conjure up. I feel like little Bopeep, but perhaps 
like her truant flock, if I let ’em alone, they will make 
their appearance. There, there they are! One, two, three. 
I'm dropping off. They are beginning to bleat. Sheep! 
gentle sheep! tired nature’s sweet restorer baslamb 
sh——. I’m dreaming. That is not a sheep! That's 
an unmistakeable puppy! Yelp! Yelp! where the deuce 
is it? Outside the bath room door. Either tied up 
or shut in, or in some inextricable predicament or 
other. As Cox says, “ zounds! confound it! dash it !— 
I can’t stand this.” I scramble up aud open one of m 
panels. Yes! outside the bath room. “Oi! Nesan !” 
“Nesan” (fortissimo) ‘ Nesan” (furioso). ‘ Nesan”. If 
[had but a tithe of the sleeping powers of these girls. 
Ah ! that last shout roused them, fora faint and sleepy “ H- 
e-e-e”’ comes back. But I’veroused the house as well, as sun- 
dry slidings back of screens, and and various voices in tones 
of alarm ask if there is a fire or arobbery. The child has 
woke up in terror, and screams itself into a frightful fit 
of whooping. Amidst the din I manage to explain that 
something must be done to quict the dog. In compliance 
with my request somebody goes out, and after about five 
minutes search with a broom handle, and a volley of 
chikusho and baka epithets, manages to hit the animal 
on some tender part of its anatomy with a well aimed 
missile, causing it to retreat under the floor of my room, 
where for a considerable time it sends forth a succession 
of the most piercing yells. After a long interval of 
misery, however, the house gets quieted down. More 
business, in stage parlance, with the pillow and bed clothes, 
and again I set off in search of the apparently unattain- 
able. 

If sleep would only)cover|tme") all over, thoughts and 
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all, like a cloak,” as Sancho Panza says. <A whistle! 
Another hideous destroyer of my peace! Now why 
in the name of all that’s in—somnolent is that shaven- 
pated, dunder-headed sightless old dotard, the sham- 
pooer, permitted to perambulate the streets at this unearth- 
ly hour, making night hideous with his twin flutes ? 
That horrible nerve-distracting whistle, sounding some- 
-times a flat sixth and sometimes a sharp seventh ; the only 
effect wanting to complete the devilishness of Listz’s 
demoniacal Symphony “ L’inferno,” and one which he 
certainly would have added if he bad visited Japan 
before composing it. If I had an opiate I would take it. 
Opiate? Happy thought! My whiskey flask, which 
I always carry in case of an emergency. If the present 
isn’t an emergency I don’t think that one can possibly 
arise. JI amasober man, only one remove from Father 
Mathew, but under the present circumstances I believe 
myself fully warranted in drinking deep of the “ leperous 
distilment.” The lamp is burning very dimly, and in an 
evil moment I undertake to remedy the defect. ‘The wick 
slides back into the oil and in an instant I am alone with 
darkness. Ihave no matches; I dare not again arouse 
the houshold, with the certainty that if I attempt it I shall 
wake up the baby and re-madden the dog. To endeavour 
to find my promised solace is absurd. I don’t know 
where I put it, and if I could remember, I am utterly lost 
in the room. So there is nothing for it but to crawl 
about the floor in a caterpillar fashion until I can lay my 
hands on my bed. Having succeeded in finding that, I 
huddle myself on to it in some way or other, and then lie 
and think—wickedly. 

Heavens! what’s that. A peculiar scratching tells me 
that I am not alone. Pattering of little feet convey to 
my horror stricken mind the blood-curdling, goose-flesh- 
ing, hair-raising fact that there is something in the room, 
and that I and #2 are on the floor together. Iam a brave 
man by daylight, when there is no immediate and patent 
cause for alarm, but in a room, at night, in Eyyptian dark- 
ness, alone with a rat, my courage becomes even as water, 
and finds issue at every pore. Ugh! Four cold paws, and 
a “demd moist unpleasant body” pass over my.- face, 
and with a shriek of horror I bury myself under my quilts. 
* * * * # * * * 
I have a faint recollection of my agonised cry having 
roused up the child, who woke up the parents, who 
awakened the dog, which brought out the servant girl, 
and then I must have become insensible fur atime. I 
am recalled to life by a frightful rumbling, which I at 
first take to be an earthquake, which has shaken down 
the house and buried me in the rnins. Cautiously I 
emerge from under the bed clothes. Broad daylight ; the 
sun streaming in where the outer shutters are being 
run back with rattle and clatter, while a merry face 
looks into upon my prostrate form, and exclaims that 
“It is early! Yes only just six o'clock. And truly 
it is beautiful weather. The gentleman has no doubt 
slept well! No? Oya! oya! indeed that is extremely 
sad. How is it? But a cup of tea shall be forthcoming 
immediately.” 
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SOME METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
_IN JAPAN. 


By the Revd. Dr. VEEDER. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
on the 25th of April, 1877. 


The importance of Japan asa field for meteorological 
research can scarcely be over-rated. Consisting of a series 
of islands surrounded by the waters of the largest ocean 
on the globe, and possessing no interior regions more than 
fifty miles from the sea, its climate is essentially an oceanic 
one. Its ocennice character is, however, greatly modified 
by the vicinity of the largest continent on the globe, from 
which it is separated by distances varying from 100 miles 
—from the island of Kiushiu to the peninsula of Corea— 
to nearly 500 miles, from the province of Echigo across 
the Sea of Japan to the coast of Manchuria, The mag- 





nitude of these distances makes the insular position of 


Japan differ sufficiently from that of Great Britain to 
make a comparison of the effects of the vicinity of the 
continent upon the meteorological phenomena of these 
islands to the east of tho united continents of Asia and 
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Kcurope, aud of those islands to the west of the same con- 
tinent, worthy of the most careful study. 

Such a comparative study would be made still more 
instructive by the fact that while the larger part of the 
surface of the British Isles is comparatively level, the 
highest peaks scarcely exceeding 4,000 feet in height, and 
the mountain ranges being of no great extent, Japan is 
essentially a mountainous country, covered with long 
ranges of mountains varying in height from 4,000 feet to 
7,000 feet, in which isolated peaks and vast masses are 
found from 10,000 feet to 12,365 feet in altitude. It is 
well known that elevated mountain ranges exert a great 
influence upon continental climates, and it is interesting 
to observe the extent in which even the oceanic climate 
of Japan is modified by her systems of mountains. 





Another important feature of the meteorological position 
of Japan is her situation in the region of variable winds. 
These islands extend throngh 15° of latitude and 14° of 
longitude in that region, aud forma series of land eleva- 
tions reaching from the average north-castern limits of the 
periodical (monsoon) winds, through a distance of 1,300 
niles towards the north-east. From time to time the mon- 
soons reach their shores and mountains, and occasionally 
the dreaded typhoons visit their south-eastern borders, and 
make their destructive power felt even inthe capital. 
To this influence of the atmospheric currents should be 
added the exccedingly important influence of the great 
oceanic currents. Tho well-known warm Kuro Siwa 
current flowing parallel to the south-east coasts, and 
the cold currents coming down from the north 
into the sea of Japan on the west have much to do with 
the remarkable differences which are known to exist be- 
tween the climates of the south-eastern and western coasts 
of Japan. And, in fine, if we take into account the islands 
and groups of islands north and south of the Japanese 
Empire, we have a grand chain of islands extending from 
the Kuriles near Kamtschatka on the north, through the 
Loochoos, Formosa and Philippines to the East Indies, so 
that could the vast belt of islands be dotted over with 
meteorological stations, connected by submarine telegraphs 
with each other and with similar stations on the Asiatic 
continent, knowledge of inestimable value to man, and 
unattainable elsewhere, could be acquired, shedding clear 
light on the most difficult and important questions con- 
nected with the science of meteorology. 


The worth of such a vast system of observations well 
carried out, have been shown in Great Britain and in the 
United States. In the latter country, during several years 
past simultaneous observations taken three times daily at 
seventy-five different stations, situated at from 50 to 3,000 
miles apart, and reported at once by telegraph at Washing- 
ton, have enabled the central office not only to forecast the 
weather, but in seventy-six cases out of every hundred, 
to give warning of impending storms, thus saving thou- 
sands of lives and millions of property. Isolated and indi- 
vidual observations have very little value as a means of 
forecasting weather. They may have, however, a high 
scientific value in such # country as Japan. And I take 
great pleasure in referring here to the extremely valuable 
and accurate series of observations made under the direc- 
tionof Mr. H. B. Joyner, C.E., F. R. G. S., at the Imperial 
Meteorological Observatory in T6kid. The experience 
of the director, the skill of his trained observers, and 
the perfection of the costly instruments employed, are a 
guarantec that the work is well done, and the result 
worthy of the deepest study. 


I propose to lay before you some of the results of some 
of my own observations in this field, particularly those 
results which are represented graphically by the curves 
of barometric pressure, and of thermometric, psychro- 
metric, and anemometric changes accompanying this 
paper. 

The observations which I wish to discuss by the aid of 
of these curves cover an interval of 124 days from March 
Ist, 1876, to July 3rd, 1876. 

‘The instruments used were a standard Negretti and 
Zambra barometer with a column 3 inch in diameter, a 
standard wet and dry bulb psyclrometer, a Robinson anc- 
mometer, a weather vane anda rain guage. ‘The baro- 
weter cistern was 21 feet above the level of the sea, 

Lovking now at the curves themselves, aud attending 
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the barometer is seen to be coincident in time with a great 
rise of the thermometer. Similar coincidences appear else- 
where, but they are not sufficiently numerous to justify 
the deduction of a general law that when the barometer 
falls the thermometer rises. 

Turning now to the curves of the force of aqueous 
vapour, which arealsonpproximately* curves of quantities 
of aqueous vapour, we discover in most parts a remarkable 
parallelism to the curves of temperature. At a few points 
however we see that the oscillations are in opposite direc- 
tions, showing that the quantity of vapour did not 
invariably increase with the temperature. 

A similar parallelism is seen between the curves of 
relative humidity and of temperature. The means of these 
curves as indicated by the dotted lines are in most cases 
nearly parallel. 

I may here observe that this parallelism between the 
curves of temperature and of vapour, and the manner in 
which they differ from the barometric curve, are in 
accordance with well known principles of physics and are 
what we should expect in an oceanic climate. As the 
temperature of the ocean and the moist land rises in any 
region, the quantity of vapour drawn forth by the increasing 
heat also increases. But this vapour is only 2 as heavy 
as dry air, and as it rises in increasing quantities into the 
upper strata it unites with the heat of the sun in increasing 
the volume of the atmosphere and causing an overflow 
into the surrounding drier and denser strata, and thus 
diminishes the weight of the atmosphere over the region. 
The parallelism of the curves of relative humidity and 
temperature is not a necessary deduction from the results 
of experimental research in physical laboratories. That 
is, it does not follow that in the open air an increase of 
temperature will, as a rule, produce quantities of aqueous 
vapour, which will increase as rapidly as the capacity of 
the atmosphere for vapour increases with the increasing 
heat. In fact their curves show us in a striking manner 
that, in the warmer part of every day, as at 14 p.m, the 
relative humidity falls in a remarkable manner, and at 
night it rises again, so that the daily oscillations of the 
curve are opposite to those of the thermometric curve. 
And yet upon the whole the means of the two curves rise 
and fall together. And this would appear to be a neces- 
sary part of that wise system by which the rain-cloud 


to the description of them given in the margins, it will be 
perceived that :— 

1.—The uppermost continuons curve gives the amount 
of cloudiness on a scale of from 0 to 10. 

2.—The detached heavy vertical lines underneath this 
curve, with a dotted curve to the left of each, give the 
amount of rain on a scale of 2 centimeters to one inch of 
rain, while the dotted lines indicate the time and dura- 
tion of the rainfall. 

3.—The second continuous curve gives the barometric 
pressure reduced to 32° Far., and on a scale of 20 centi- 
meters to one inch pressure. 

4.—The third curve gives the force of aqueous vapour 
on the same scale as that of the barometric curve. 

5.—The fourth curve gives the relative of humidity, or 
the degree of saturation on a scale of 1 centimeter to five 
per cent of saturation. 

6.—The fifth curve indicates the changes of the ther- 
mometer ona scale of 1 centimeter to 5 degrees. The 
dotted lines indicate the means both of the three daily 
observations and of the maximum and minimum thermo- 
meters. 

7.—The lowermost curve gives the daily totals of wind, 
on a scale 1 centimeter to 50 miles. 

8.—Above the lower curve the detached straight lines 
drawn at different angles to points in the horizontal line 
show the velocity and direction of the wind at the times of 
the daily observations. 

Noticing first the more obvious peculiarities of these 
curves, the barometric curve first claims our attention on 
account of the appearance of a certain regularity in its 
elevations and depressions, giving the form of mountainous 
waves with sharp high crests and deep troughs. Ex- 
amining these with a view of ascertaining whether they 
indicate anything like a periodicity, or regularity in the 
oscillations of the barometer, we obtain the following 
results. 

Counting only those elevations and depressions of the 
barometric column which exceed three-tenths of an inch, 
we find that during 117 days the following numbers of 
each occurred at the intervals named. 























Elevations indicated by the crests of the enrve :— 
] at an interval of 3 days from the preceding one 
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Strictly speaking all winds are the effeets of differences of 
almospheric pressure caused primarily by the sun’s heat, 
yet when vast bodies ofthe atmosphere have once been set 
in motion from one part of the earth’s surface to another, 


Making 17 clevations at average intervals of 6°8 days. 
§ 4 
Depressions indicated by the tronghs of the eurve :— 
2 at aninterval of 4 days from the preceding depression. 


4 yy Si Ws 43 vs 5 earrying with them warmth, moisture and diminished 
ae a: GO 5) is ‘a ee density, or the opposite qualities, they necessarily exert a 
ae a: ae ‘3 ‘s s5 controlling influence over the indications of the barometer, 
1 ,, ie oer 5 is ‘i thermometer and psychrometer. 

L 43 ed > ers as ‘. " In order to discover the relation between the winds 
Lg pa”. Gs ‘i Pe Ke and the curves weare examining, we begin with counting 


the number and direction of the winds coincident with 
the chief depressions and elevations of the barometer. 
We find that there were seven southerly to three norther- 
ly winds coincident with low barometers, and seventeen 
northerly winds to five southerly winds coincident with 
high barometers. It thus appears that here, as in similar 
latitudes elsewhere, the barometric column asa general rule 
rises with north winds and falls with south winds, 

It appears to me that the exceptions to this general 
rule may be due to the fact that the winds in these cases 
were probably of a local and restricted character. The 
winds which affect the barometer are not regional winds 
confined to the lower strata of the atmosphere, but winds 
that come from great distances and imply motion of nearly 
the whole mass of the atmosphere. A warm south wind 


Making 16 depressions at average intervals of 7 days. 

While we can discover no exact periodicity in the oscil- 
Jations here indicated we can clearly see a tendency to an 
approximate periodicity. The average of all the intervals 
is 69 days, and the separate intervals of 6 days are 
much the most numerous, while the lonver intervals of 
12, 18, 14, and 15 days show a tendency to break up into 
smaller intervals of from 6 to 7 days. 

The thermometric curves show in many places remark- 
able correspondences with the barometric curve, giving in 
several instances precisely the same intervals between 
successive crests and troughs. And what is. still more 
noticeable is the fact that the relation is In many cases an 
inverse one, that is, when the barometric curve rises the 
thermometric curve falls, the crests of the one correspond. 
ing with the tronghsof the other. This is expecially to be 
noticed in the curves for the 5£ days from March Ist) to 
April 2-+th. Here we see almost an exact opposition inthe 
chief oseillatery motions during the first 21 days. Onthe 
8rd oof March and on the 21st, moderate depressions of 
the barometer correspoud to equally moderate elevations 
of the thermometer, and on the 14th a great depression of 
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> Phe formula expressing the relation between the weight of a 
diven volume of aqueous vapour, and its tension and temperature 
taken in conncetion with Claisher’s Factors, shows that for open 
air temperatures between 32’ and SO with dew point temperatures 
from O° to 40° below the open air temperatures, the approximations 
to strict proportionality between the tensions and the quantities 
of vapour range frem 79 per cent. to 100 per cent. of strict propor. 
tignality. 
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coming from the tropics Jaden with vapours lighter than 
dry air diminishes the weight of the atmosphere, and 
wherever it goes, there the barometric column falls. But 
a south wind may be merely a local sea breeze spring- 
ing upat midday in consequence of the land hecoming 
more heated than the adjacent waters. Of this examples 
occurred on May 3rd, May 26th, June 17th and 18th and 
other days on which south winds were coincident ie 
high barometric readings. ‘The mornings and evening 
of these days were exlin, while from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. ¢ a 
strong south wind blew. And this wind must have been 
merely a sen breeze, having its starting point not far out 
at sea, and producing but little effect upon the great mass 
of the atmosphere. My observations in other parts of 
Japan afford confirmation of this view. In a journey 
along the north-west coast in July 1875 in company with 
one of the [ITon. Seeretaries of the Asiatic Society, I 
frequently noticed strong north or north-west afternoon 
winds, and on my return to Tokié I found on examining 
Mr. Knipping’s valuable records of his meteorological 
observations, that during the same hours on the same days, 
winds were blowing at Tokid in the opposite directions, 
namely from the south or south-west. 


As this is a point of great importance, I will here refer 
tothe remarkable local or regional winds of California, 
which blow with reat regularity from 9 a.m. till 3 Pom. 
almost every day from April to October. ess careful obser- 

vation of these winds during eleven years, has shown me 
that while their velocity is “considerable ai the distance 
to which they penetrate into the interior is great, their 
influence is confined to the lower strata of the air, and 
they affect the barometer very little. Observations on the 
summit of Mt. Tamalpais near San Francisco, 2,500 feet 
high, show that these winds do not generally reach that 
height. As an illustration of their foree [may mention 
that in the valleys north of the bay of San Francisco, 
trees are all inclined towards the north- -cast, and in ie 

ralleys south of the same bay the trees are inclined 
towards the the south-east, showing that the winds  pas- 
sing in throngh the Golden Gate at San Francisco, as 
though the narrow part ofa funnel, and over the lower 
hills south of the Gelden Gate, spread out in) both diree- 
tions north-cast and south-east, carrving with them refresh- 
ing coolness and weleome moisture far into the interior. 
And yet these are merely sea breezes, not even ruffling 
the serenity of the upper air, or diminishing its literal 
gravity. 

In like manner the exceptional oecurrenee of northerly 
winds alone with barometric depression scems to he due 
to loeal canses such as a greater heating of the coast thar 
of the interior in time ofan elevated south wind which 
depresses the barometer, and at the same time permits a 
low surface current to set in from the north. But in the 
absence of all observations in the interior at the time of 
these exceptional north winds, we cannot form any sure 
judgment as to their origin. 


We thus see the great importance of such a number of 
simultaneous observations at suitable points, as will make 
known the true character ofa given wind, and tell us 
whether it is a loeal wind, a land or sea breeze or a move- 
ment of the great mass of the air. The barometer may 
Jend its invaluable aid in answering this question. But 
we must also attentively observe the motions of the upper 
currents as indiested by the movements of the upper 
clouds. 


Just here Japan beeomes an exceedingly interesting 
field of rescarch. Not only are clouds visible in her 
skies most of the time, but their differences of form, 
character and clevatien are such as to give the observer 
almost unequalled facilities for studying the motions of 
the upper currents of the atmosphere. Such a pheno- 
menon as two winds blowing in nearly opposite directions 
at once, one in the upper regions of the atmosphere and the 
other in the Jower is very common, and TP hive observed 
Many instances of differcst clouds: moving at the same 
time in these diferent directions of the Wpper currents, 
The importance of careful observations at suitable places 
and at dierent: clevations may be inferred from: the feet 
that the observers couneeted with the United States signal 
service are required to note and report by telegraph the 
direction and velucity of the motion of the upper clouds, 
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these observations being of great use in determining the 
probable changes of the weather. 

The curves of force of aqueous vapour and of relative 
humidity by which the state of the atmosphere with res- 
pect to moisture is indicated, present many points of in- 
terest. One of the most interesting of these occurs near the 
close of April. Here we have from the 21st to the 22nd 
an inerense of temperature and of aqueous vapour toge- 
ther. The quantity of vapour does not, however, increase 
ete in the same proportion as the temperature ; for we 
see a depression in one part of the curve of relative hu- 
mnidity, showing that the quantity of vapour did not keep 
pace with the increase of the capacity of the air for vapour. 
On the 27th a change oeeurs ; the thermometric curve is 
seen to drop rapidly : but we observe that a heavy fall of 
rain has occurred on the 26th, as if the eup of the clouds 
had ben filled to overflowing, and was now partially 
emptied. Evidently some eause has lowered the tempera- 
ture and diminished the capacity of the air for aqucous 
vapour, thus producing condensation of the vapour and the 
precipitation of rain, But here we notice that immediately 
after the rainfall the pressure curve begins to rise rapidly, 
and at the same time the heat curve continues to drop, 
and with it both of the vapour enrves, and during some days 
we have low thermometer with high barometer, accom- 
panied by small differences between the maximum and 
Ininimum reading of thermometers. If we look for the 
cause of these phenomena, we may notice that the cold 
north winds have been at play siuee the rainfall ceased, 
producing their appropriate effects on all the curves. If 
we secs to conjecture what caused the precipitation of 
rain before the north wind began to blow we may suppose 
that an upper current of cold north wind began to blow 
in the upper rain cloud region, condensing the vapour there 
collected, before the wind was felt below. This surmise 
finds support in what we observe on the 19th, 20th and 
21st of May. Here we finds that after 2 prolonged and 
eradual vise in the curve of aqueous vapour, beginning on 
the 29th of April, a sudden depression occurs connected 
as before with depressions of the curves of relative 
humidity and of temperature. 


But we sce also that a strong north wind began to blow 
at the bevinning of the rain fall. May we not belive 
this eold wind to be the cause of this precipitation of rain 
and that it produeed this effect by reducing the tempera- 
ture of the lower rain-cloud region below the temperature 
of saturation, without at the same time affecting the 
barometer ; and that (he reason why it did not at first “etlect 
the barometer was became it) was at first a local wind 
confined to the lower strata of the atmosphere? We 
find that after the rain was over the north wind continued 
to blow, while the barometer rose rapidly. This looks as 
ifthe air, being partially dried after the rain‘and therefore 
denser than before, was now, like an empty vessel into 
which water is poured, ina condition to receive accessions 
to its mass by the movement from above of dry cold ar 
from the north. In this way what was at first a surface 
wind might have become a movement of the whole mass 
of the atmosphere. Another noticeable instance, in which 
a north wind precedes a rainfall at a time of low barometer 
and is followed by a depression in the curves, is seen on 
June 20th. It is noteworthy in this ease that the rise 
of the barometer is) very gradual after this date instead 
of being abrupt as in the preecding instances. And this 
is what we might expect, because we observe that no 
north winds of any strength blew during more than 10 
or 12 days after June 20th. It is, however, by no means 
AY coneral rule that rainfalls oceur only in time of low 
barometer preceded or followed by north winds. 

On the 2nd and 4th of May nearly 24 inches of rain 
fell at a time of high barometer. During the rainfall and 
after it, there was a steady rise of the curves of aqueous 
vapour and relative humidity, while during only one day 
was there asheht fall of the thermometer. Duving the 
rain a wentle north-east wind was followed by a strong 
south-east wind, Now it is to be noticed on the curve of 
nqteons vapour that this rainfall did not reb the lower 
~(rata of the atmosphere of their moisture. Ts it not fair 
fo conjecture that this rain, falling as it did from higher 
rain clouds was due to condensation produced by high 
eurrents of wind from the north, currents not felt on the 
surface, aud that these currents also caused the barometric 
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column to maintain its height until the rain was nearly 
over? And when we consider that clouds at different 
elevations are frequently scen moving in almost 
opposite directions for hours in succession, we can easily 
understand how it could happen that a north wind could 
produce precipitation of higher clouds while a south wind 
was blowing on the surface below. Had there been an 
observer on the top of Fujiyaina at the date last referred 
to, there is good reason for thinking that he might have 
recorded a north wind, while at its base a wind was blow- 
ing from the south. 

I might extend these illustrations further by discussing 
the accompanying curves for March and April, 1875. An 
exunination of these would tend to confirm the views 
alrendy expressed. 


In conclusion I only add, that wo see even in the light 
of these few observations by one observer in one locality 


that such observations have some value in confirming 


settled meterological principles, and starting questions of 


great interest, and that therefore efforts should be made to 
multiply such observations in different parts of the Ism- 
pire. And every friend of science will earnestly wish that 


the day may not be far distant when the Governments of 


Japan and China shall, in the interests of science, com- 


merce and agriculture, establish and put into operation a 
grand system of simultaneons observations similar to those 


now in operation in some of the countries of the west. 











Correspondence. 








THE CURRENCY. 





To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Yokohama, 11th May, 1877. 
Sin.—*A.Z.” overlooks, 1s it seems tome, a result which 


must inevitably follow, were the changes he advocates to 


he confined within the limits he would be content with. 


If I mistake not, it is one of the fundamental principles of 


political economy, that with an excess of currency in any 


country, Exchange will go against that country, and the 
bullion portion of the currency will be exported to restore 


the balance. 
Japan already. 

From the tenor of “A. Z’s.” previous communications, 
I assume that, 

1. He recognizes the importance of having in Yoko- 
hama a currency which has a fixed value in re- 
lation to that of the interior. 

2, He considers the yen to be, at any rate, suitable 
for that. purpose.—Indeed he reproaches the for- 
eign community for rejecting the yen. 

Thus far we are agreed. But I protest that it is im- 
possible, that the coin which might be chosen—say the 
yen—could remain in Japan unless also the currency were 
ndjusted. Whether on the whole the circulation of Japan 
is excessive, it is impossible to say, but we know that 
there is a frequent plethora and congestion, which amounts 
to the same thing. We had far better keep the Mexican 


This indeed has been going on for years in 


dollar, than adopt the yer without a proper regulation of 


the whole currency. 
Equally I would protest against the doctrine that the 
issues of inconvertible paper, or the gencral unsatisfaciory 
condition of the currency iu the interior, are nothing to 
foreign trade. I have sought in my previous communica- 
tions to give prominence to the idea that any reform to 
be of use must be a general one,—not only for Yokohama, 
but for all Japan, and paramount importance which I 
attach to such a comprehensiveness must be my excuse 
for troubling you again on a: subject which I fear may be 
becoming wearisome. 
Yours obediently, 
W. 


a A I ET 


a i a 


he Berlin correspondent of the Nord writes :—The German coast. is 
now bristling with gins and torpedves from Memel to the Dutch frontier, 
‘The iron-elad fleet, specially destined for the protection of the coasts, 
ia composed of five frigates wml acorvette. without counting one frizate 
in course of construction. Naturally. it is French money which has paid 
for all these works. With such preparations, it appears to me that the 
Germaus could contemplate with a Well-grounded tranquility the milis 
tary reorganization of France, and this so much the more as this reoras 
nization does not affect the navy, of which the efficiency appears at 
present even more Goubtiul thau in 1570, 
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IN H. 8. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before U. S. Witkixson, Eeq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Tuesday, May 8th, 1877. 
Epa@ar Abpott v. JOHN BalkiE. 
This was a claim of $99, commission on @ charter party. 


Plaintiff stated: —I am a broker. On the 2nd May, Captain 
Baikie of the Ching Too cuine t> my office in company with Captain 
Partridge and Captain Sievewright and asked me if I could put his 
vessel in the way of getting employment. Insked him most care- 
fully if he was consigned to any one el-e in the place. He said no, 
his vessel was free. I commenced to make inquiries at once to see 
what could be done for the ship, when one of my constituents in- 
formed me that the veasel had been offered fur charter by another 
firm. Defendant came again on Saturday to my office, and I then 
accused him of putting his vessel in somebody else’s hands. He 
declared, in presence of two captains, that his vessel was entire- 
ly free. On the same afternoon I went out and culled on four or 
five firms and one firm telegraphed to me about chartering. On 
Saturday I wnited for defendant to tell him what I had done. He 
never appenred, and the firat information I received of his charter 
was through the medium of the press. ‘I'he vessel was placed 


entirely in my hands and [ consider the captain had no right to go 
to any one else. 


To def-ndant :—I am perfectly certain that you asked me to do 
something for your ship. 


To the Court: — Defendant did not obtain employment through me. 
I consider that if a vessel is placed entirely in ny hands os a broker 
the Captain has no right to go to any one else with reference to 
business. I received no notice from defendant as to whet steps he 
was tnking himself. I hud offered the ship to several parties, Io'aim 
five per cent. commission on obtaining charter. That is the usual 
commission in this port I reckoned on the total amount of char- 
ter that defendant did obtain. I believe the charter was for $2,500. 
The five per cent. would come to more, but ns Captain Sievewright is 
leaving for Niigatn to-day I was afraid of losing his evidence, and 
had the case tried summarily on a smaller amount. Several cases 
similar to this have been tried buth here and in Shanghai, and the 
decisions have been agninst the captain. 


Richard Partridge, sworn:—I um master of the Wandering Minstrel. 
I went to plaintiffs office in company with defendant and another 
captain on two o-cusious, Defendant had just arrived, and we in- 
troduced him to plaintiff, who was our agent. I do not remember 
hearing much businegs talked on the first occasion ; on the second I 
recollect henring plaintiff remark to defendant that he had placed his 
vessels in the hands of other people. Defendant replied that it was 
entirely freo and in the hands of himself. I can’t remember any 
thing else. 


To plaintiff: —If I put my vessel in your hands I would not think 
of seeking elsewhere. There was nothing in the conversation to Jead 
me to a supposition either way; I heard no positive statement that 
the ship was in your iands. 

Mr Abbott applied for an adjournment in order to call his other 
wilness, Cap'nin Sievewright, 

Adjourned till 2 o'clock. 





On the Court sitting again in the afternoon, his Honour said he 
thought it expedient, as defendant’s ship was going to return im- 
mediately from Hakodate, to have the case tried by Jury. He had 
looked over all the cases which could be taken as precedent and 
considered this course the best. An order was accordingly made 
that the case be put down for hearing by Jury on a date to be 
named on application by either party ; that the evidence of Captain 
Partridge be then rend and accepted; and, further, that Captain 
Sievewright’s stutemont be taken this afternoon on affidavit, and uc- 
cepted on the day of trial.” 





IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. S. Witxrxson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
| and 
Messrs. E. F. Kinny, I’. D. Watxer, C. 8S. Brann, W. Gorpox, 
and C. H. Datas, Jurors. 
Friday, May 11th, 1877. 
W. M. Howrss v. E. C. Kirsy and others. 

This was a claim of $15,000 damages for tort and trespass in connec: 
tion with the administration of the property aesigued by plaintiffs to 
defendants for their benefit and the benefit of plaintiff. 

Mr Kirkwood appeared for plaintiff, Mr Dickins for defendants. 

Mr Dickins,on his Honour enlling for the litigants, answered for 
three defendants, but on belialf of Mr Plu:nmer he said that as the 
rules of the Court had not been complied with in the serving the 
notice upon him, he should move that the cuse so far as Mr Plummer 
was concerned should be postponed til! the rules hud been complied 
with. 


Upon his Honour calling for evidence on this point, Mr Dickins 
called 


A. Plumer, who wis sworn and said :-—The noti&e of the Court 
wis only serve | upon ine y- ster diay morning, 


To the Conrt »:—T had no netic: of the ense before, except in cons 
versution with Mr Talbot, who mentioned incidentally that such a 
cuse Was cuining ou. This wus alyng time ago. Mr Talbot said 
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nothing about a petition on my behalf. I never employed counsel} Aftersome dispute as to its ndmissibility as evidence, Mr Kirk- 
on my behalf through Mr Talbot. wood read u letter from Mr Consul Robertson to Mr Talbot in 1870, 

W. H. Talbot, sworn :—I received a summons of petition in this saying that plaintiff objected to the sule und if it was carried out it 
case, one I kept myself and one I gave to Mr Kirby throu Mr would be on Mr Tulbot’s own responsibility. . 
Dickins. Iam not certain that I received more than two petitiona, Plaintiff continued :—T received no deed of release from my credi- 
I had some conversation with Mr Plummer in the same day with | tvs. Mr Hill did my business fir me, I had no means to go to 
regard to employing counsel. Mr Plummer enid he did not care wlio | uw then, and svon alter went to Kobe. I received account sales of 
was employed for he tuok no interest inthe cnse, Mr Kirby snid | that sale in 1872. Mr Talbot sent them. (Produced) These are 
he would retain Mr Dickins so Itold him also to engnge that gentle- the accounts. I met Mr Talbot and usked him if the creditors 







man on my behalf. 


His Honour said he was satisfled that Mr Plummer knew the 
case was coming on, and if Mr Dickina would show him thut the 
exclusion of Mr Plummer frum the case to-day would be necersary, 


he would make the order. 


Mr Dickins replied that the rules of the Court ehould he complied 
with. Ten days’ notice had not been given. At the present moment 


He might have 
acceded to the wishes of the plaintiff, ‘The oase should be postponed, 


his elient did not know the particulars of the cnse, 


for no harm would acorue thoreby, 


His Honour expressed his willingness todo this if the Counsel for 


the other side would agreo. 


Mr Kirkwood objected to any postponement for it would cause a 


great deal of trouble, and le would have tu request the postpone- 
ment of the whole case, 


Mr Talbot, re-called ;—I certninly understood from Mr Plummer 
behalf, but I cannot gny 


that Counsel was to be retained on his 
how it is that he did not employ Mr Dickine, Mr Kirby called on 
me and took the petition from me, saying he would relieve me from 
all further trouble in the matter, 


Mr Dickins stated his inability to conduct the case on behalf of 


Mr Plummer, for he had hid no consultation with that gentleman 


and did not know what speoinl defence he might have. Mr Mitchell 
had a special defence as well us a general one. ‘The rules of the 


Court were imperative and His Honour could not alter them. 


Mr Kirkwood said he woul! accept an adjournment if Mr Plum- 


mer would pay the costs, 


His Honour said there would he no costae, nnd after some further 
petition, considering Mr Plummer 


discussion over-ruled Mr |)ickins’ 
would not be damnified. 


Mr Dickine requested His Honour to note his objection. 
The Jary were now called and sworn in. 
Mr Kirkwood then introduced l)is case to the Court and Jury. 


W. M. Howles, sworn :—I live at 14 Kaigin Dori, native settle- 


ment, Yokohama, Tn June, 1870, I was keeping an engineer's shup at 
No. 107, Creek. ‘I'he value of my businsss then was $14,000 or 


$15,000. There was a blacksmith’s shop, an engineer's shop, one 
moulding shop, an outside house as office, one banto’s house, one watch- 
man’s house ; also a dwelling house in the centre of the lot. I leased 
this property from Mr Allmand. ‘The lust I heard of the lease was 
that Mr Talbot was in possession of it. ‘the terms of my lense were 


would give me n clean release. He suid they had no ill-will against 
me. I snid ‘why then don’t they give men clean release?” I 
wrote to Mr Tulbot then (letter produced). I signed that letter but 
the rest is not in my hand writing. returned to Yokohama—I 
don't remember the exact date, I commenced proceedings in 
1876. (Account sules referred to). The value of the buildings 
mentioned in the firat item cost me $3,500, They were my own 
property. They were sold for 81,700. The drilling machine was 
worth $35 and was sold for $24. (Witness went through all the 
items of importance in the account sales and considered the sums 
actually realised for the goods were fur short of the real value, in 
many oxses over 75 per cent being lost.) 

The Jury, during the course of this statement, said they thought 
one or two examples quite sufficient to give them an ides of the 
difference referred to. 

Mr Kirkwoud said it was the only way to prove the value of the 
goods, and the Jury cvuld only in this way arrive at the amount of 
damages due. 

The Jury said that this was only the evidence of plaintiff? himself. 

Mr Kirkwood promised to bring furward other evidence in sup- 
port of Mr Howles’ statement. , | 

Plaintiff :—I never received any of the proceeds of this sale. 

Cross-examined by Mr lickins :—The buildings were useful for 
stables, godowns or dweiling houses. They had a second story and 
were eusily convertible into dwelling houses. The petition was read 
tome. Its statements are all true. When I commenced this busi- 
ness in 1859 don’t know how much money I had. My booke will 
tell you. I think I had more than $500. Mr. Black paid $1,400, 
I put it in the c:sh box. I dil not go to the bank. When I com- 
menced we had over $500 worth of stock. I can’t point it out in 
the books. !am uneducated. I was not at allin debt. I swear 
that. (Mr Dickins then put into Court the deed of partnership and 
read the latter part in which it was stated that the debts of Howles 
amounting to $4,588.10 were to be pnid equally by him and 
his partner). Thut is the money my partnerjwas to bring in, not 
my debts. Wefendant Tulbot kns a list of the stock in hand 
then. He took all the books away. ‘There was very little stock in 
November 1869. I got u lot of stock from America, and here up 
till June, 1870. The stock book will show the amount. I gave it 
to defendant Talbot. ‘There was at least $9,000 or ¢10,000 
worth. I received invoices and bills but I do not lave them. 
Defendant Talbot has; if he has not be ought to. He was appointed 
to look after this estate. I have no other legel knowledge than that. 


The creditors did not accept an offer thut I should carry on the busi- 
ness and pay the debts out of the profits. 


J. D. Carroll accepted the 











five, ten or fifteen years at my option. I erected the premises on 
No.107. ‘There was only a dwelling houso on it when I leased it. 
T erected buildings and made alterations and fixtures, in nl! costing 
$3,365. No inside fixtures are included in this account. I insured 
the buildings for $5,000. I except the dwelling house, and «tock in 
trade. My stock in tride was worth nbout $14,000. My then 
indebtedness was about $3,300. I was pressed very hard for pny- 
ment. I wus not able to pay then, because ny partner's nioney 
did not arrive from America ns expected. I went to tho Consul and 
told him the circumstances and that the business was worth o great 
deal, though the money wus not handy. He auid he would write to 
Shanghai and receive instructions. I said we did not want to yo 
into bankruptcy for the stock in trade wus of great value. In con- 
sequence of what the Consul ssid, a meeting of my creditors was 
called, to be held at No. 107. It took plice there, but I cannot 
say what occurred. I was outside directing all the parties 
to come in. After I thought they had all assembled I went 
into the house and found the meeting over. I called no further 
meeting, but I saw an advertisement in the papers calling a meeting 
of the creditors at Cnrroll & Co.’s, No. 16. (Japan Herald of 
August 1st, 1870, referred to). I went to the first meeting at No. 
16, but I did not hear all they said. ‘They talked alot. They did 
not ask me to attend. { was not summoned by any one, I think 
the next advertisement I saw was that the property was going to be 
sold by auction. It was about two months before the actual sale. 
I went to Mr Talbot and asked him to request defendants not to 
sell the place, for there waa plenty of money in it. He snid he 
would write to the creditors. I wrote to Mr Talhot to allow me to 
go along with the business, for it was a paying one. I made 
an offer to my creditors. Mr ‘Talbot showed me a letter from Mr 
Kirby. I cannot remember the date. 


Mr Kirkwood called for a letter of 
to an offer made by plaintiff. 


Mr Dickins said defendant had never received such a letter, 


Witness continued :—Mr Kirby said he would not give me a 
clean release unless he could see the amount of the assets. Mr 
Talbot read that letter to me. I did not taken copy of the letter. 
It was in answer to a letter of mine to Mr Tulbot. I delivered 
it to him myself. In 1870 I think I only wrote on letter to 
Mr Talbot in Yokohnma and one from Kobe. At the time I wrote 
the Yokohama one the “‘ For Sule” advertisement was still appenr- 
ing. On the morning of the eale I went to the Consul. It was on 
the 16th August. I had lodged an objection to the sale. 


Adjourned till 2 o’clock. Go gl e 


proposal but the others would not. From June to August 1870 I 
was going in the steamer Shuey Leen as second engineer. I was 
freque: tly in Yokohama. There might have been a summons out 
agninst my by Bavier & Co. about June 1870, for $196. My part- 
ner might have had something to do with it. (Papers in this suit 
put in). I know about the suit of David Philipps for $550 in June 
1870. (Papers put in). There were several other actions I do not 
remember nbout. I saw a lot of advertiseme:ts about my property 
then. I never objected to Mr Talbot being appointed assignee. 
recollect one Sutherland being put in possession of No. 107. 
I objected to Mr Tulbot about a week ufter, in his own 
office. I objected to the party Mr Talbot appointed to take 
stock. It was Mr Stevens. He was to arrange the goods in the 
best way for sale. I objected to him putting them out at all. He 
knew nothing about the business. I never sent a letter to any of the 
creditors appointing the sale. I offered to give up the probers if 
they would give me a clear release. My creditors offered a full 
release if I would answer certain questions as to my estate. This 
was impossible. Mr Hill was ncting for me on the 24th June, 
1870. I know one Longfellow. He was my clerk. He did not 
walk off with a lot of my goods. He took a little. I don’t think 
he did anything wrong in doing so. I think he took $1,400 
worth. About $1,200 with came back to the firm. There was 
nothing elee taken away. I don’t remember making an affidavit 
before Mr Lowder, the then Consul. I sent two policemen after 
Longfellow when he was taking these things away. I cannot re- 
meimber swearing to an affidavit, though I can tell you the price of the 
articles read out by Mr Kirkwood. In 1872 I objected to the sale 
in a letter to Mr Tulbot. Since then I have made no objection to 
any of the items in the account sales. At that time our firm had 
not money to meet our debts. I don’t know the date on which I 
was ejected from No. 107. I was not ejected by force. I objected 
to Mr Talbot remaining in possession of No. 107. I received a 
letter stating that the creditors did not object to me working 
for my own support and that they would not consider my earnings 
as assets in the estate. Our firm did no business after June 18th, 
1870. I would have been contented had they released me. My 
objection is not founded on their not giving me a release but to 
their going to law and spending all the money and paying no one. 
My counsel agreed to the sale if they would give mea release. ‘Ihe 
questions they wanted to put to me contained nothing which I could 
not answer honestly, faithfully, and truthfully. It is hard to satisfy 
twenty growling men. I did not pay any of them one single cent my- 
self, I don’t know where all the money went to. The accounts they 
sent me were incorrect. 
Adjourned till 9 a.m, thily morning. 


about August, 1870, in reply 


The Court sat again in the uftsrnwon) 
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Saturday, May 12th, 1877. 


Mr Dickins resumed his cross-examination of plaintiff, who said: 
—Ihave been with the M.tsu Bishi Co. for the past seventeen 
months. I get about $150 a month, When Tentered their service 
Thad no money. In dune 1870 1 had creditors to the amount of 
$3,605, but have nota list of them, I had $14,000 worth of stock. 
The money I bought this with was made in Nagnsaki and in a con- 
tract here. Teannot exactly say how much Thid.  Thave no proof, 
The contract was in 1869, between Mr Bovendeer, a gentleman since 
drowned, and me. Ido not have a copy of the contract. Thad n> 
books then. Ihave no receipts for payments made in 1870, That ismy 
letter, Ihave the other to which it isan answer, (Read by Mr Dicking) 
About June 1870 something was due for rent. Ihave no reason to 
suppose it was less than $40, T received no notive to quit from the 
landlord. There was not S600 due ag wages tothe men, nor §312 
due to Spiers as suary. Inthe action in the Ameican court with 
Longfellow T was not a witness. Idid not promise to appenr. The 
value of the goods he took is in the ledger June 17th, us $1463. Mr 
Longfellow is not in Yokohama. He left a year ortwongo, A bill 
of sule was not given to lim by me. (Copy of document purporting 
to be bill of sale put in, dated duve sth, 1870). Mr Longfellow 
took goods away two orthree times. Tn ver got any receipt for 


them. (Receipt, signed by Mr Longfellow, for cer ain machinery, 
produced). I have no reason to suppose that I did ot owe about 


$1,100 to creditore before June, 187U. I don’t think they were 
paid through sueing me in the British Court. In February 1870 
I owed Mr Blackmeyer $1,700. I owe nothing to wy credi- 
tors now. They paid theniselves. If the proceeds of the stock 
in trade had not been sufficient to pay them I should de- 
cidedly consider myself their debtor. 1 would oniy be too happy 
to pay them, in that ense. Mr Black is dead. [received a letter 
from his sister three months ago, On several occasions before his 
denth he authori-ed me to p osecute this auction. We carried on 
no business after June 1870. I worked on my own belinif. 
have not the paper of questions Mr Talbot gave me. 1 saw it 
in his office. (Letters from Mr Hi, plaintifl’s counsel in 1870, 
to Mr Talbot, produced und rend). 

Re-examined by Mr Kirkwood: —The last I saw of the stock 
book was in No. 107. L did not take it away. It was in the 
safe beside the other books. ‘he bills und invuices were also 
at No. 107. I did not take them away, When IT saw the 
advertisements in the papers IL went to Mr Yalbot and told 
him that it was unfair; the business was paying, and [I re- 
quested him to tell the creditors so. He sail Kirby & Co. objected 
to me going on until they saw the assets. J never gave my consent 
to the sale takiny place. When I received the accounts I objected 
by letter. (Kead). I never accepted the accounts as correct. 1 
owed Kirby & Co. about $500, not $1,300. I owed Covk $14 to 
S15. A great part of the goods Longfellow took awiy belonged 
to him. In June 1870 I owed $3,500. Mr Talbot said so. 

Mr Kirkwood called fur the Registrar to prove by the records 
that Mr Mitchell was a partner in the firm of Curnow & Co, in 
1870. 

Mr Dickins said the Jude's notes in any ease could not be 
taken us evidence. 

His Honour called for evidence upon the point, and both Mr 
Dickins und Mr kirkwood cited authorities on both sides of the 
question Mr Mitchell denied the fact and Mr Dickins was ot! 
the opinion that he should be called personally. 

A sub poona was ordered to be served mediately on My Mitchell. 


George Whitfield, sworn :—I am an engineer, at Ne. 69, 
Yokohama. I was in Yokohama in L870. 1 recollect Lot 107 and 
the buildings thereon, There was at first only a little bungalow. 
There was ufterwards a fouundiy and blacksmiths’ shop and iron 
store. This shed was worth-— ; 


Mr Dickins said this mere opinion could not be taken as evi- 
dence. A proper survey should have been taken. The witness’ 
eredit and experience should be first shown. 

His Honour thought the evidence was positive. Witness had 
secn the buildings and the opinion he formed could he given. 


Mr Whitfield said he had gone through the place several times 
and spoke from memory. He had not examined the house since. 


Mr Dickins sti!l objected. 


His Honour agreed with Mr Dickins that a skilled witness was 
not required, and the evidenco was admissible. fis Honour noted 
Mr Dickins’ objection, however. 


Mr. Whitfield continued:—The blacksmith’s shop alone would he 
worth $1,200. I think it was about 80 feet long, tiled on the roof 
and plastered inside, The eng'neers’ shop I douw’t remember so well, 
It was with the foundry. Nor do I recollect the office or the rest of 
the lot very well, $100 umonth is rather a high rent for such a 
place as that. Asto the hand drling machine, I should ray the 
price would be about $25, T had one,a fellow to it, about the same 
time. Laid down it would cost $35, at home £3.10. The levelling plate 
-—I have it now myself—was about 15 ewts. As old material it is 
worth 7 cents per lb. Thatis sbout 8100. ([t was sold for 320.) 
The seven forges were filled with Japanese bellows, which would coat, 
put up, $15 each. The whole lot therefore would cost $105, (Sold for 
$25). The small portable forge was worth $25, (Sold at $2). An- 
vils cost about $30 each. ‘The usual selling price ix 134 cents per 
Ib. that is $40 (Seven were sold for S108, worth $280). The grind- 
stone was worth at the outside 210. (Sold for $1). 

Mr Kirkwood here requested Mr Dickins, who was in a chafing 
mood, to ceaso making witty remarks. Mr ticking said ho was 
trying to enliven the proceedings. 


Witness continued :—The drill-post 
$3u. A Lowmoor, plate (eold-yt > 8 


ould cost $20, selling price 
worth nbout £60, cost 





price; selling price $8). 
itnow in Ne. 69. 
very valuable but it was worth about 
duplex punch costs at home $79, liere 
believe the foundation plate was cast at 
4 feet square with a large hele in’ the midd'te of it, worth about 
S40, 


Deceniber. 
not worth as n rule so much as new. 
firm very likely to buy the whole lot privately, 
of the business, 
these particular articles at the time of the sale. 


sometimes very Mttle. 
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One hand lathe was worth $150, Ihave 
(Sold for $50), The serew cutting luthe was not 
$250, (Sold for $103) A 
$100. (Sold for $10.) I 
our place. It wae nbout 


Cross-examined by Mr Dichins :—T was here in 1870 till 20th 
I dovt remember the sale. Machines second-hand are 
Over.ures were made to my 
Tt was not my part 
Iwas not at the sale. IT do not remember seetg 
No the Jury :—Sometimes there is a demand for these things 
1 T would not say that there is a steady de- 
mand. Selling a maciine shop at auction would be at grent loss. 


Alfred Mitchell, sworn :—I live at No, 83. I have read my an- 
awer in thisease. My statements therein sre correct. I made no 
puyment in 1870 as x partner in the firm of Curnow & Co. J deny 
having been a ereditor of plainiff in 1870. 1 had an action 
brought ngninst me in 1870 by a man eilled Page. I forget 


the date. he elaim was $1,000. Mr Marka sppeared on my 
belilf, Mr Ross Johnson for Mr Page. — 1 recollect being 


I think he dil ask me if T was a 
putier it Curnow & Cv.’s, T do not recollect the reply. 1t 
would not have been true if I had said [was a partner. People may 
have understood I was a partner but I received a salary and not # 
share in the profits till early in 1873, I recollect making a statement 
to the effect that ‘© Iam not, but Iwasa partner, left on the 11th 
July, 1870." Mr Curnow put an advertisement in the paper. I 
knew he was going to putitin. (Mr Dickins admitted the udvertise- 
ment in the Hera/d of July, 1870), It wasinserted with my consent. 
I suppose it is correct. People outside thought there was a partners 
ship, nnd this was to undeceive them, 

To Mr Dickins :-—Our first partnership was drawn up in 1873. 
Mr Curnow had been promising for some tine, Up till then I 
received none of the profits. I had acted as a partner in the buai- 
Wien this case came on 

Lhe 
I did 


cross-examined by the latter. 


ness though no arrangement was made. 
the advertisement was putin the papers at my own request. 
suit avainst Howles was brought by Mr Curnow personally. 
not eject plaintiff from No, 107. 

Re examined by Mr Kirkwood:—Previous to July 1870 I said 
T neted as a partner. 

My Dickins said he called no witnesses, Lut Mr Talbot was re- 
quested to answer any questions put by Mr Kirkwood. 

Mr VYalbot snid:—Uhe first meeting of creditors was called at 
the request of plaintiff. I know what took place. Plaintiff usked 
Carroll & Co. to xssist hin in protecting the property. I don’t 
call them assignees, exactly. He did not tell me whether he was 
present or not at that meeting. I attended the meeting of ereditora 
on the 24th June. I was asked to go by Mr Kirby, verbally. I 
was per prosy acreditor of Howles, on behail ofa Mr Skinner, I 


think. 1 don’t know where my proxy is. I only had a memo- 
randum of claim. It was $330 in amount. No debts were 
proved at this meeting. The door was net opened to any 
body.  Persuns who were supposed to be creditors were 
admitted. I did not eall the meeting, I was only asked 
to attend, to tuke over the trusteeship of Carroll & Co. Mr 
Townley and Mr Kirby talked about it. Mr Marka was 
there for the landlord. I think he was asked to take the 
chair by persons present. Mr Howles was present in the 


early part of the proceedings; but was requested to retire. Ho 
was not present when the resolution was passed. I don’t know 
that he was asked to sign the resolution, I was thereby requested 
to call a meeting every ten days. I called one every third or 
fourth, IL think. The iminutes of the subsequent Meetings are 
here. ‘Lhe substance of these meetings were told to Mr  Howles 
unless a apecial order were given to the contrary. I acted entirely 
under Mr Ross dolinson’s adviae, and the advice of Consul Robert- 
son, They were determined to take possession of the property. 
Che watclinen were tuld to keep the doors shut to all third persons. 
I did not turn Mr Howles out. The advertisement for the sale of 
hia property was put in with his knowledge, at least he never objected 
to it. He wished that the date of the sale should be put off as fur as 
possible in order that Nagasaki and Shanghai people might have a 
chance of buying. Howles offered to give us entire possession of 
his place in return for » clean release. Ile did so verbally. I may 
have got an answer to my inquiries of tho creditors from Mr 
Townley for Mr Kirby refusing to accept the offer. For the first 10 
days Howles did his best to help us to recover the gooda taken 
from the premises. The creditors authori-hed me to sell the pro- 
perty. I asked for tenders for the business in all the neighbour- 
ing ports, but none were forthcoming. 

Adjourned till 1 p.m. on Monday next. 

IN THE KANAGAWA SAIBANSHO. 
Before Asana Kansvt, Esq., Vice-President. 
Thursday, Muy 10th, 1877. 

Hl. Aurens & Co. v. Taxanasul CitkaYOsHt. 

Plaintiffs demanded of defendant to tuke delivery of a quantity 
of Inmp-posts arrived as per contract. 

Mr E Schmid appeared for plaintiffs. 

Mr Schmid guid that in answer to the reply of defendant to the 
petition he had only to remark that he, defendant, having on 
several occasions acknowledged his indebtedness, could in no way 
dispute the cluinDngwha| 
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His Honour snid that defendants chief objection to this claim was 
that the lamp-posts, when they arrived, cost far more than plaintiff 
said they would. Defendant requested plaintiffs to keep the bargain 
money and consider the contract anulled. 

Mr Schmid protested against this, for in the letter written by 
plaintiffs to defendant it was clearly stated that they did not bind 
themselves to any price, not knowing the freight on this particular 
merchandise. An estimate only was given of the probable costs, 
and plaintiffs acknowledged that these exceeded what was anticipat- 


ed. 


Defendant offered to pay any reasounble indemnity besides tlie 
bargain money if plaintiffs would accept it. 


Mr Schmid said the goods in question were not every day mer- 
chandise and would be diflicult to sell, eo that some time would be 
required for consideration. 

Some further arrangements were made with regard to pnyment 
of interest, &c. Mr Schinid said that detendant’s chief didiculty was 
want of funds, and plaintiffs were willing to allow him any reasona- 
ble time before settlement. 

The Court then adjourned, his Honour saying that ifno arrange- 
ment was arrived at between the parties, judgment would be given 
against defendant on the contract. 





WALTER BAGEHOT AND THE ECONOMIST. 
(The Nation.) 


In the death of Walter Bagehot, owner and editor of the London 
Economist, financial journalism hus lost its acknowledged head, and 
Englund one of its best writers on political philosophy and govern- 
ment. The position of the Economist among newspapers is excep- 
tional. Although attached to the views of the Liberal party in 
Great Britain, there is hardly another journal printed in our language 
which is so judicial in its character, and which las ucquired such a 
hold on public confidence not in England only, but also on the con- 
tinent of Europe and in the United States. It is not merely a 
financial paper, though primarily devoted to the interests of com- 
merce, bankiny, nnd railways, but equally vindicates its claim to the 
title of a “political, literary, and general newspaper.” No 
other prominent journa! so strictly represents the mind and thought. 
of ite editorial head, for the reason, probably, that so large a part. of 
its leading articles have been the work of his own hand ; while those 
who have assisted his labors have learned to think and write like 
him. It is impossible to predict what the Economist will become in 
other hands than those of Mr. Bugehot, and it is hardly to be hoped 
that it can continue to enjoy the influence and popularity which he 
has given to if. 

The birth of the Hconomist in 1843 was significant of the revolu- 
tion which bad taken place in English politics. The passage of the 
Reform Bill closed a chapter in political history; a chapter whose 
first pages were written by William Ditt, and its closing lines by 
Macaulay and Lor! Brougham. Many years elapsed before the 
question of the suffrage—of personal participation by the eulject in 
the government of the country —became again prominent. In that 
interval the »scendancy of material interests in English politics, now 
the controlling influence in the Government of Great Britain, was 
definitively e:tablished, The Economist was the fruit and exponent 
of the new régime. Singularly enough, its establishment was partly 
due to the incapacity of the Hwaminer to realize and conform to the 
new aspect of public questions; or, what is equally probable, to 
the reluctance of its editor !o share the honors of his position with a 
new and ambitious aspirant. ‘Sed non omnes omnia possumus.” 
What albany Fonblanque had so brilliantly accomplished in the 
field of political reform it remained for another master mind to 
achieve in the new field of commercial and financial legislation. ‘The 
prophet of the new dispensation was James Wilson. He proposed 
to Mr. Fonblanque ‘to contribute gratuitously to the Evaminer 
papers on economical ond financial subjects. tis offer was refused, 
and he then established a journal which should be the especial 
vehicle of his philosophy on these sciences, and which he proposed 
to sustain mainly by his own exertions.” It its early years the 
Economist was almost wholly the work of his own hands. te wrote 
not only the lenders, but « majority of the lesser articles ; and, what 
is of hardly inferiur importance in Journalism, he arranged and 
classified all its various information in sucha manner that renders 
of every class knew just where to find the imatter that concerned 
them, and were sure to find it. 

In the seventeen years which intervened between the establishment 
of the Lconomisé, in 1843, and the relinyuishment of its control by 
Mr. Wilson, on goi' gto India as Finance Minister, ot the end of 
1850, there occurred a series of economical events not less momen- 
tous than those political ones which had made the reputation of the 
Eraminer. ‘Uhe father of the modern commercial system of 
Knugland was doubtless Mr. Huskisson. If Canning and Huskisgon 


Google 


had net prematurely died, the publice affuirs of Great Britain would 
probably have taken a different turn after 1827. Political and 
religious reforms might have been postponed, but commercial and 
financinl reforins would certainly have been hastened. Even after 
Canning’s death a good beginning was made by Mr. Huskisson, sir 
Henry Parnell, and Mr, Poulett Thompson. The Finance Commit- 
tee, from whieh great things were expected, was created in 1828, 
and in 1830 the question of taxation was discussed by these states- 
men with a breadth and liberality hardly surpassed in later times. 
‘The measures which were successfully carried by Sir Robert Peel 
fifteen years aftorwards were brought forward by them at this 
time. They all agreed in recommending large remissions of taxation 
upon various raw muterials of industry and articles of consumption, 
and they were equally agreed in favoring the imposition of a property 
or income tax. ‘he further prosecution of these economical objects 
was, however, arrested by the all-absorbing question of Par- 
liamentury reform, and, after that question has been disposed of, 
by the emergence of Irish issues, which first divided and ultimately 
destroyed the Reform Cabinet. The agitation of revenue, and 
especially the demand for relief from popular burdens, began about 
1838, and for twenty years afterwards hardly any other domestic 
questions were considered than such as related to taxation, commerce, 
industry, or finance. The income tax was imposed by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1842 in tho face of great opposition from the Whiga, and 
solely for the purpose of balancing the budget. He had at that time 
no disposition to reduce duties for the snke of revenue; but a partial 
readjustment and remission of duties, adopted by him in the interest 
of protection, produced results so advantageous to the Treasury 
that the great Tory statesman became an unwilling convert to the 
doctrine of free-trade. Thus, under Tory auspices, by Huskisson 
first and by Sir Robert Pecl and his political legatee, Mr. Gladstone, 
afterward, were the great commercial reforms, which have made 
England the first of producing and trading nations, conceived, 
pomulgated, and enrried into operation. The Bank Act of 1844 was 
also the work of Sir Robert Peel, as had been the act for resuming 
specie payments in 1819, 

Such were the influences under which the Hconomist was estab- 
lished, and such were the questions in the discussion of which its 
preeminence and influence were attained. Mr. Bagehot suceeded 
to this great. inheritance in 1860, when by the removal of his father- 
in-law, Mr. Wilson, the controland management of the paper pissed 
into his hands. In the absence of any biographical sketch of him which 
hasasyet reached this country, the facts of hisearly life aroimperfectly 
known. Le was a writer for the Nalional Review during the short 
life of that excellent periodical, and a volume of his collected essays 
was publis'ed suon after 1860. We recall, in particular, one of 
high merit on Sir Robert Peel. He has never been in public life, 
defeatcd candidate for Parliament—once for 
Manchester, and, at a later election, for the London University. 
Ilias talents were not of the popular order, nox had he such persuasive 
manners or fluency of speech us would be likely to conciliate the 
dificult constituency of a great manufactaring town. He would 
doubtless have gained something and given much by occupying @ 
seat in the House of Commons, but his noble career us a journalist 
would have been endangered by closer political ties. In the 
Economist he occupied a judicial and not a partisan position, and 
no journalist in England has with equal conscientiousness and 
impartiality judged the domestic, foreign, nnd international questions 
with which English journalism has had to deal. America owes him 
great respect and gratitude for his honest treatment of her civil 
war. He began on the Southern side, on the same general grounds 
which influenced Mr. Gladstone at that period, but hia eyes were 
gradually opened to the true nature of the contest, his 
aympathies enlisted on the side of right principles, and his calm 
judgment satisfied not only that the North must certainly prevail 
inthe end, but that it was better for England and for the world 
that it should prevail. The integrity of this uninfluenced conversion 
won for Mr. Bagehot the warm friend-hip of many Americans. 
Since the war the Economist has, in America, entirely supplauted 
the Zimes us the representative of financial opinion in Europe ; yet 


though twice a 


during all those years of heated railway speculation, when a word in 
its columns would have made the fortune of any enterprise seeking 
English capital, the integrity of its judgments was never questioned, 
and it has never even been suspected of improper influences. Nor 
has its place in American confidence been won by any Hatiery of our 
country or its institutions, In all its discussivns of our affairs there 
has been a manifest desire to get at the truth and to speuk it feur- 
lesely. 

While Mr. Bagchot probably lacked the creative and organizing 
power which enabled Mr. Wilson to establish the Economist and 
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place it on so firm a footing, he has nevertheless greatly increased 
its reputation and authority. In 1843 there was neithor prec- 
edent nor constituency for sucha paper. Its precedent has been 
numerously followed—sed longo intervallo—both on the continent 
of Europe and in the United States, and it has created a con- 
siituency of its own over which Mr. Bageliot has exercised a 
greater jersonal influence than was ever acquired by his prodec- 


essor. Ile has been a recognized authority in Europe on financial 
questions. He was one of the few Englishmen invited to testify 


before the French Commission on Banking Currency, and Credit 
in 1865, and he was an important witness before the English 
Silver Commission of 1876. The circumstance that he was a practi- 
cal banker has been of great advantage to him as a journalist, as 
were similar business experiences to his predecessor. It may not be 
generally known in America that he was one of the proprietors of 
Stuckey's Bristol and Somersetshire Bank, and that he took an active 
part in its manogement, visiting Somersetshire—h:s native county 
—every week on this business. The bank is a very old and 
important institution, having by far the largest note circulation of 
the English joint-stock banks. 

Mr, Bagehot’s publications have been numerous, and his pen was 
never more fully occupied than within the past five years, during 
which his three most considerable works, ‘lombuard Street,’ the 
* English Constitution,’ and ‘Physics and Politics,’ have jbeen 
published. He has lately been a frequent contributor to the 
HFortuightly Review. Finance, government, and political philosophy 
have been his usual topics, aud he has discussed them with great 
acuteness and learning. The contrast drawn by him in his book on 
the ‘ English Constitution "between parliamentary and presidential 
government—the English and the American systems—is the best 
exposition of these kindred yet differing forms of polity. Many 
readers were surprised that he should still consider the sentiment of 
loyalty tothe crown as an important bulwark of the English 
constitution, the popular impression being that loyalty to the Queen 
and royal family is only a traditionnl sentiment. Those Americans, 
however, who happened to be in Kngland in December, 1871, when 
the Prince of Wales was struck down by a sudden and appalling 
illness, and who witnessed the out-burst of sincere and repentant 
loyalty which his danger ond the rumor of his death called forth, 
need no better proof of the continued vitality and strength of the 
sentiment. 

Mr. Begehot is the third among the foremost economists of 
England who have died within a few years, those who preceded 
him being John Stuart Mill and Professor Cairnes. Euch has left a 
place unfilled, and which it will be difficult to fill. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLution or J. B. or Bripport’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.—R. to Q. R.’s 3rd. 1.—Kt. moves. 
2.—R. to Q.’s 3rd. 2.—Anything. 


3. ~~ Mates, 


Correct answers received from W.H.S., W.B.M., and FS. 
Tokio ; and C.B., Yokohama, 


Jigitized by Coc gle 


’ 


THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 
A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Natty Edition, $12 per annum. 
WEEKLY Edition. Per annum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 
FortTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
vid San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7;. 
Three months, $4. 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 
Lonpon....:..... G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 
IF. Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 


Street. 

- Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
NEw York ...... A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San Francisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street- 
HONGKONG ...... Lane, Crawford & Co. 
SHANGIIAL...... .. Kelly & Co. 
Hioco & OzaKa... F, Walsh & Co. 
WAGABARL | 5 05:04:55 China & Japan Trading Co, 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these papers. 





INSURANCE, 


§$UN FIRE OFFICE, 
LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 











Lak. 





| ley SURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of 
Properly at the current rates of premium. 


Total Sum insured in 1875, £247,278,909.. 


Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 
promptitude and liberality. 


WILKIN & ROBISON, 
Agents, 
Yokohama and Kobe. 


tf, 
The Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


The Manchester Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 


See UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po 

licies for large amounts, on Buildingsand Content 
in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren 
rates of premium, 


Yokohama, January 25, 1877. 





KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co., 
Agents, No. 89, Yokohama. 


Yokohama, June 3, 1874. tf. 





THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Fire Insurance Company. 





HE UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent 


to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 
at Current Rates. 


E. L. 3B, McMAHON, 
Yokohama, July 13, 1874, ms, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—There is a dull feeling prevailing in our market and prices follow a 
downward tendency. In 16,24 and 28/32 Farns some sales are reported at lower rates, but 38/42 continue 
neglected. For Shirtings there is almost no demand, and prices are weaker. Velvets are dull; 7. Cloths aro 
lower, and other articles do not attract attention. 


Grey Shirtings :— | 
7 lbs. 384 yds. 39 in. per pee.... $1.45 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibs. 384 yds. 44 in. »  w 165 to 2.25 | 60 to 64 reed 40 yds 85in. per pee.  ... ... 2.20 to 2.40 
8lbe.4to 84 Ibe. 384 ,, 39 in. » oe L.62ito 2.35 | Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30 in, 2—3 Ib. per Ib.... 0.674to 0824 
9 Ibs. 884 ,, 44in. » eo 2.00 to 2524) Black Velvets bate wee ee ove 7.25 to 8.25 
T. Cloth Tbe. 24 ,, 382in., » eo 1.45 to 165} English Drills 15 ibs. 40 ‘ydk, 30 i in. ... ose ove 2.60 to 2.85 
‘i 6lbs. 24 ,, 82in. » ew «2.10 to 1.25 | Taffachelnes 12 yds, 43in.... 14. oe 1.70 to 2.16 
Yarns.— 
No. ]6 to 24 2... ose cae vee wee per picul,..$28 50 to 32.25 No. 388 to42 ... wu a. )~=> per picul.,.$34.00 to 38,00 nom. 
No. 28 to 82 2... 00. cee wee eee per picul... $30.50 to 34.25 Reverse Twiet 16-24... iy! aus 


Woollens.—Our market remained very quiet throughout the past fortnight, with the exception of some 
demand for printed Mousselines de Laine, but at rather unsatisfactory prices. Quotations for all other goods 
remain nominally the same. 


Plain Orleans... ..6 «. 40—42 yde. 32in. ... 550 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinesde Taine ...80 54s. 80in... 0.24 to 0,28 
Figured Orlenna ...  ... 20—30 yds. 31 in. ... 4.25 to 5.25 Multicolored i ..30 yds. 30 in... 0.28 to 0.86 
Shimagoro igh hie ee 80 yds. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 Cloth, all wool plain or funcy ...48 in. to 52 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... 0... 80 yds. 32in. ... 024 to 0.81 Presidents wen). ake 1.54 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 20-—-80 yds. 32in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots ses cee eee) eee 4in. to 5G in... 0.45 to 0.56 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—68 yds. 8] in. 16 50 to 17.50 Dnion ve .. 54 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Tastings, Japan .. ... ... 22—30 yda, 32 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 Blankets, senrlet & green 6 to 8 le .perlb ... 0.40 to 0.47 


Plain Mouseelines de Janine —30 yds. 80 She. ace 0.164to 0.18 
Sugar.—We have no change in our market to note since our last. Stocks ‘onatel of 70,000 piculs. 


Sugar:—Tahnoin bag  ... «=... ~per picul... $4.35 China No. 4 Kook-fuh =... ... a. per picul... $6.20 to $6.40 
» in basket ... 0... oe a Mit $4.15 » No. 5 Kong-fun  ... 0 woe » wee $5 70 to $6.10 
Tniwanfooin bag... 16. oe 9 ae $4 20 » No. G E-pok oo... ue eee 19 ~—s ee $0.20 to $5.40 

do. in basket... ...  ... _ ae $4.05 Swatow Brown 2... 0... cue nae nee - a $3.60 

China No 1 Ping-fali... ... ma $8.00 | Duitong Soe, . Maa eae. Vevee ea’ noee ae $3.85 

» No.2 Ching-pak ... » .. $7.80 to $7.70 | Jupan Rice ee ae ee eee o$t 85 to $2.05 

» No.8 Ke-pak ... a. ” .. $6.60 to $6. ‘80 - Kerosene Oil... ... a... Ran $4.16 


Kerosene Oil.—The market is ibathioe Ww saket under the influence of fareed sles at $4.15, but native 
stocks are very small and an improved demand may be looked for shortly. 


EXPORTS. 

Silk.—Our report per American mail, dated 10th instant, was as follows:— 

Since the issue of our last report the utmost dullness has prevailed in our market. <A few bales 
of fair Hanks were bought some few days ago at £500, (@ 4,120.6, but since then dealers are offering their 
stocks at very cunerterilite reductions, without bei ‘ing able to dispose of a single bale. Some Oshius have been 
settled at 500 ==18 6, whilst the 50 bales of Filatures which have been delivered were mostly contracted 
for. We do not give any quotations, as everything is entirely nominal. 

Shipments since the 21st ultimo amount to 99 bales. The total export siuce Ist of July is 20,383 bales, 
against 12,779 bales last year for the same period. Stocks are 1,400 bales. 


Sinee the above was written deliveries of Filatures are 35 bales and 28 bales of Oshius. Hanks have 
been bought at $470 to $500, making at 4/14, 17/8 to 18,8 in London, and at 5.15, frs. 48 to 51 in Lyons. 


Tea.—As supplies of the New Leaf are coming in freely prices have declined considerably, and Teas, 
which at the early part of the week commanded $50 and upwards, are now easily obtainable at a trifle over 
840 per picul. Lower class ‘Teas have also followed the CAoice parcels, and Fine ‘Teas may now be bought at 
$30 to $83. As yet no lower grades bave been on offer. 

The parcels recently to hand, especially the Choice grades, show a decided improvement on last season’s 
crop, being free from open and imperfect leaf and better twisted. It is to be hoped that this marked 
impr ovement will continue throughout the season, not only in high grades but also in the lower priced and more 
useful ones. 

Parcels of New Leaf settled to date amount to 2,200 piculs, but stocks are very moderate. 

To-day's rates close as under, the market showing a weak tendency. 


Fine ... eis one as ae oss os ses ... $81 @ 33 
Fivest... ose ae ae eee wes ue ae .. 85 @ 38 
Choice ae as sis se die si ae .. 89 @ 42 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—There has been more business doing during the past week, and rates have advanced about 
2 per ccnt., closing firm. 


Rates close ns fulluws :— | ON SnanNGHAI—Bank sight ..........cccsseseccvens 742 
STRUNG — Hank 6 months’ sight... ccccsececeeees 4s. 14d. Private 10 daya sight... svaeee 40, 
“s Bank Bille on Sl tia uvekes eee 48. O8d, On NEW Yorxk—Bank Bills on demand... ietepexes 952 
Private 6G months’ sight...... c.0. 4a. 2d. - 30 days sight Private.............008 984 
On Panis— Bank SIGUIG sav cucsssnesentncwseaSens .. 2.10 On San Fraxc.sco—Bank Bills on deinand.. . 97 
- Kank 6 months’ nee: sch gaveacawes agree ” 80 days sight Private......... 99 
Private 6 ms. sight......scccseeeses D620 WO VUGNOD co seers sunidenca sanbateideaccecipibddaeevte eas BOS 
Ox Hosaxonwe—Bank sight... + eee 14 % dis. Gold Yen VUES UOC SEEMEPOIIECIOCSOOLIOLIOITETSOL TEL TITTY) 404 
” Private 10 days’ Gightasscacresvests 24 ” 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 





Darts 
Dare. Suiv's Name. CAPTAIN, Frae & Rie. ata WHERE FROM. LBFT CaRGao. CONSIGNEES, 
NAGB Port. 
Muy 8] Gaelic Kidley British str. 2622 | Hongkong May 1{ Maile, &. | O. & O. Co. 
9, 8] Bothwell Custlo Henth British bq. 591 |Newcastle, N.S.W.|Mur. 20) Cval Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 8] Saikio Maru Vroom Japanese str. | 2145 | Shanghai & porte|Muny 1) Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
»» 9! San Francisco Lamke German achr. | 263 | Takao Apr. 20] Sugar Jurdine, Matheson & Co. 
», 10] Menzaleh Pasqualini French str. 1503 | Hongkony May 8] Mails, €c. M. M. Co. 
» 10) Ocennic Parsell British str. 3750 | San Francisco Apr. 19] Mails, &ec. O. & O. Co. 
» 12] Flying Spur Croot British bq. 735 | London Idec. 7) General L. Kniffler & Co. 





DEPARTURES. 

















lon- 
FLa Ria. N. 
Ga & Ria ean: DESTINATION 
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Surr’s NaMeE. CAPTAIN, Car@o. DESPATCHED BY 








ee | 




































May 6| Viking Castle British str. 2558 | Amoy Rice Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 9} Malacca Edmond British str. « | 1709 | Hongkong Mails, kc. | P. & O. Co. 
», J1{ Gaelic Kidley British str. 2622 | San Francisco Muils, &c. | O. & O. Co. 
», 11) Sen Star Brotherton British barque | £91 | Nagasaki Ballast Walsh, Hall & Co. 
yy 11} Ocennic Parsell British atr. 8750 | Hongkong Maile, &c. | O. & O. Co. 
» 12] Ching-too Buikie Brit. 3-m. echr.| 304 | Hakodate General Carroll & Co. 
»> 32) W’dering Minstrel | Sievewright British bq. 861 | Niigata General BE. Abbott 
»» 12} Suikio Maru Vroom Japanese str. | 2145 | Shanghai & ports M. B. Co. 





Pessels in PMardbour. 








e 
NaMeE. Cartaln. Fraa@ AND Rigq. | J'ons. From. ARRIVE CONBSIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 


D. 
May 10] M. M. Co. 
| April 27 | M. M. Co, Hongkong 


Menzaleh Puasqualini | French stenmer | 1503 | Hongkong 
Tanuis Reynier French steamer | 1785 | Hongkong 


SAILING SHIPS. 


Bothwell Castle | Heath British barque | 6591 | Newcastle, N.S.W.| May 


Annie C. Weston Winsor Am. burque 740 | Hakodate May 61|H. Allen, Jr. 

Benedictn Janeen Germ. echooner | 250 | Takao Avril 27 | Chinese At Shi’gawa for 
8 | Walsh, Hall & Co. [ Amoy 

Flying Spur Croot British barque 735 | I.ondon May 12 | L. Kniffler & Co. 

Haze Wilkinson American ship 826 | New York April 14 | Isaacs Bros. Manila 

Syringa Partridge Brit. 8-m. schr. 242 | Takao April 20 | Grosser & Co. Niigata 

San Francisco Lamke Germ. schooner | 268 | Takao May 9] Jardine, Matheson &Co. 





Wessels of Gar in Port. 








NaME. Description. COMMANDER. 













JAPANKESE—Kaiden Kan... 
ss Fujiyama Kan 
BRITISH—Vigilant ... .. 
“s Audacious... : 
AMERICAN—Alert ... «. 
Tennessee ... 


GERMAN —Elisabeth or 


450 | Gun vessel Commander Masuda 


ass Sailing sloop Captain Matsumura 

835 | Paddie Despatch vessel Lt. and Comd. Hugh C. D. Ryder 
8774 | Iron-clad frigate (flagship, Vioe Admiral] Captain P. H. Colomb 

540 | Sloop [A. P. Ryder)} Commander Albert 8S. Barker 
4200 | Frigate (fg.ship, Rear Admiral W. Reynolds) | Captain Young. 
2000 | Corvette Captain von Wickede 


. PASSENGERS. Messrs. Schoening, Focke, Von Fischer, Macomber, Anderson, A. 
Per Steam-ship Benzaleh from Hongkong:—H. E. Mons. Barbo-|C. Walls, Cumphell, Gill, Hippesley, and 35 Japanese in the cabin. 
Inni, Italian Minister, Madame Barbolani, child and 3 servants, 
Mesers. Van Lissa, Fock, and Galopin. CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship Ocean‘c from San Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. A. ; 
Center, Miss H. Center, Mr. and Mrs. F. Hellyer, Miss L. Howard, Por Steam-ship Afenzaleh from MWongkong:— 























Messrs. K. C. Gill,@. L. Montgomery, A. Bodeker, H. Schoning, F. General om Europe ts vee + 1,670 packages. 
D'Iffunger, Fock, W. A. Macomber, A. Campbell, Wo-Ding- Wing. ee ete ae oa 
nnd 6 in the steerage. For Hongkong: Mr. and Mre. C. 8. lowell, ugar trom Tongkong — we ase wee BBL, 
and 149 in the steerage. Total 
Per Steam-ship Gaelic for San Francisco:--Mrs. James and four vfal.., vee ...4,511 packaves. 
children’ Dr. and Mrs, Bing, Captain Rathbone, Captain L. James. Per Steam-ship Oveanic from San Francisco:— 
Lieut. Nicholson, Sir H. Norman, Dr. D. Smith, Messrs. Edward Treasure for Yokohama... gad ae .. $263,664 
Millish, W. G. Brodie, R. E. Graves, H. A. Graves, L. W. Jones, ” Shangh ti oe te ~ ...$360,783 
Henry Muudesly, J. 1. Wateon, A. B. Watson, trancis Loane ai Hongkong — ... ans sa ... $763,974 
Stanley, A. Major, and 2 Japanese. Per Steam-ship Sackio Maru, for Shanghai and porte.— 
Per Steam-ship Sarkio Maru fur Shanghai and porte:—Mr. and Treasure a. oa a0 uw. $571,426.66 
Mis. Hellyer and child, Onpt, Perin, Capt, Jourdunn, Dr, Schultze, ” vee eee eee ove «yen 621.00 


Go ogle 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





| Gara CHOICE PERFUMERY. 





Romer’s Torret VINEGAR, a pleasant, tonic nnd refreshing 
adjunct to the Toilet and Bath, a reviving scent anda powerful 
disinfectant. For warm climates it is invaluable. 

RIMMEL’S CRLEBRATED LAVENDER WATER. 

RMMEL’S TREBLE DISTILLED Eat DE (OLOGNE. 

RIMWEL’8 MUCH IMPROVED FLorRIDA WATER. 

Rrewev’s JocKEY Crus, and other fragrant Perfumes. 

Rowwex’s Limk JUICR AND GLYCRRINE gives the hair a beautiful 
gloss without greasing it, nourishes the roots, and imparts an agree- 
able coolness to the head. 

Rnwey’s PURE WHITE GiycreRInE Soap, Brown WInpsor, 
Hossy, ALMOND, CoaL-Tak, and other Soap in bars or cakes. 

Rnoowet’s VELVETINE, VIOLET, Rice, Rosk-Leap and other 
Tortst FOWDER:, in boxes and packete. 

RnoweL's AQUADENTINE cleans, whitens and preserves the Teeth, 
refreshes the Mouth, and sweetens the Breath, 

Rnoarey’s PuotocHrome, for imparting to the Huir or Beard a 
perfectly natural and permanent shade. 

E. Roo«eL Perfumer by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, 96, Strand, London. 

An illustrated Price List sent on application. 


December 4, 1875. 52ins. 








LEA & PERRINS’ 


CELEBRATFD 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


DECLARED BY CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE 


THE ONLY GOoD SAUCE 





CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD. 


The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused certain dealers to apply the name of “ Worcestershire 
Sauce’ to their own inferior compounds, the Public is hereby in- 
formed that the only way to secure the genuine, is to 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 


and to see that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, s 
ai P apper, topper 

Some of the foreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 
Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper and labels of which the 
names of Lea and Perrins have been forged. L. and P. give notice 
that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorney 
to take instant proceedings against Manufacturersand Vendore of 
such, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed, 


ASK POR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 
WRAPPER, BOTTLE, AND STOPPER, 


Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 
and Blackwell, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


Yokohama, March 7, 1874. 33ina. 





STHMA AND 


HRONIC BRONCHITIS. 

The most effectual remedy will be found to be 
ATURA TATULA, 

prepared in all forms, for smoking and inhalation, 


y 
AVORY & MOORE, | 
143, New Bond-street, London, and sold by them, 
and all Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 


June 24, 1876, lf. 26ins. 


Google 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THERE PRICE 


Ohe Aadier Directory, 


WiilcH will be found a very useful diary to the 
end of the year, has been REDUCED to 


ONE DOLLAR. . 


To be obtained of Messrs, Kerry & Co., or the Office 
of this Paper, 
Yokohama, April 11, 1877. 


—-, 


EXCHANGE TABLES. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO RUTTER'S 
From 8/6 to 4/ Sterling 


BY 
A. MATOR. 


TO BE HAD AT: ALL THE STORES. 


CAUTION. 


BASS & CO.’S ALES. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT. 


— eo 





tf. 








TRANSLATION. 

“The British Authorities have complained that certain parties in 
this Country have been imitating the Trade Mark of Mesers. Bass 
& Oo., a firm of Brewers in the English capital and selling Beer so 
labelled. The manufacture of Beer is not prohibited in this country, 
but it is wrong, according to Commercial law, to imitate Trade 
Marke. 

“ Henceforward, therefore, persons whose business is Brewing Beer 
must apply for Licensgs, and send in a specimen of Trade Mark not 
likely to be confused with others. 

“The above to be universally notified. 

“9th Month, 1871. (Signed) 

“TOKEI FU.” 


In consequence of extensive forgeries of our Labels and Trade 
Mark having come to our knowledge, the attention of the public is 
called to the above PROCLAMATION. 

We, therefore, CAUTION all persons against either selling or 
purchasing, a8 our manufacture, beer, whether in bottle or in cask, 
bearing such forged and fraudulent Labels, Capsules or Trade Mark. 


BASS & Co., 
London, and ‘Burton-on-Trent, 








REFERRING TO THE ABOVE. 


CAMERON & SAUNDERS, 


AGENTS TO BASS & CO., 


INTIMATE THAT ALL 


Bass’s Pale Ale sold by them in bottle has 

Messrs. Bass’s Label, Cameron & Saunders’ 

Green Caution Label and Capsule affixed to 

each bottle; and that all three bear Messrs, 

Bass & Co.’s Signature and Trade Mark (a 
- Red Triangle) 


AND ALISO THE WORDS. 


‘Cameron & Saunders, London.” 
March 4, 1876 1-f. 13 ins, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 


Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 











PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOOKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 
SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TIN3, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 
LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CA TLON. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 
All genuine goods bear the nawes of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876, 





12ms. 


THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Str SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
** ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fukey that I was a 
* Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
* most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammutions. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—‘ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. IT 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful cf Ointment was worth a 
“ fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the smal! remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Ver. lors throug.< ont the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 








ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America: 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell, 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff, 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLE AGENTS FOR +) APAN, 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vie SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1848. 
Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Military and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 





Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-urms, 7 Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, - 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 


Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &e., 
Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “ Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2} per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent, to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight und 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 

er lb. 
: Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes, 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


March 4, 1876. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And where there is no previous know- 
ledge of the business required, is a Le- 
mouade, Ginger Becr, and Soda Water 
Machine, as the public taste is so much 
on the inerense for Aerated Drinks, 
The book of 90 pages of illustrations 
and information forwarded free. 


BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Eneryrens, 230, Forston St., 
Hoxton, Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


December 2, 1876, ).)).3) from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


52 ins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, 


and all other insects are destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


which is quite harmless to Domestic Animals. 
Sold in tins 1s. and 2s, 6d. each, by THomas Keatrna, St, Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, and all Chemists, The 1s, tins are so made 
that the Powder is easily distributed from them, and will be found 
a great improvement on the old paper packets, In exterminating 
Beetles the success of this powder is extraordinary, and no one 
need be troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean iu application. 


Soip rn Tins anp Borrres, py att Drvaaists. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWKETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreenble method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or ‘THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 


for Children. 
TESTIMONIAL, 

Mr. Kzatrye, Medical Hall, Gildersome, Nov, 28th, 1876. 

Dear Sir,—I think it nothing but my duty to inform you o 
the immense sale I have for your Worm Tublets, which 1 may 
justly say is enormous, and in every case gives the greatest satis- 
faction. I have now instock two bottles containing the Round 
Worms brought me during the lust few days by customers, one 
Worm 40 yards long, I dare not be without the remedy. 








Yours respeetfully, 
M. FE. WALKER. 


Sotp In Borries, BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DrvaGists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


REWARD AND CAUTION,—Whereas I am informed f:aud- 
ulent imitations of this unsurpassed remedy have been sold, I 
hereby request anyone knowiny of the vendor of the same to com- 
municate with me, and on conviction of the offender a liberal 
Reward will be paid. 

Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 


26ins. 
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ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 
Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 


24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 52ins. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PEN SB. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Gor gle” 





Januray 1, 1876, 
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W. & GC. SCOTT & SON. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 2xd DIPLOMA OF HON. 


UR awarded, CenTENNIAL Exuipition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876, For excellence of Materials and Workman- 
ship in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP, 

The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action, Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 
ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 

Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS at 
£8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0,0. Shooting guar- 
anteed. 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£15/0/0. Well finished, good materials £21.0.0. Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 

Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards of guns at the Centennial. “ The crowning glory of 
the display was the case of W. & C. Scott & Son. This firm 
has sent more good guns to this country during the past 
few years than any other, and they especially commend 
themselves to American sportsmen from the fact that they 
furnish good guns, honestly made, and of high shooting 
powers at very moderate prices. Their TRIPLEX 
ACTION combines, in the highest degree, strength with 
simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the favor of all who 
test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strongly 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 30 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,.—Slight, Medium or Full. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities, 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 


Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting. MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 

DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore, 

SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 





LONDON OFFICE, 
10, Gt. Castle St., 
Recent Circus. 


Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, April 21, 1877. . 
Unidinal Tom 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


oms, 
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T.. Morson & Son, 


MEDALS AWARDED AT THE EXHIBITION OF LONDON, (851, PARIS, 
(855 & 1867, & JUROR (EXHIB. LONDON, (862.) 


31, 33 & 124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


, WORKS :— 


Hornsey Road, N., and Summerfield Works, Homerton, E.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE CHEMICALS AND ALL NEW MEDICINES. 





MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
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MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
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MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 
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MORSON’S 
Pepsine Wine 
MORSON’S 
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Pancreatic Emulsion 
MORSON’S 
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Pancreatic Emulsion 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 


MORSONS’ PEPSINE PREPARATIONS. 


PEPSINE.—Among the results of the application of science to the 
practice of medicine, none appear to promise more important results 
than Pepsine, the digestive principle of the gastric juice, which in a 

urified state, and mixed with some inert vegetable powder, or dissolved 
in wine, or made into a lozenge forms a valuable medicine. It appears 
that the use of this important agent is greatly increasing as the know- 
ledge of its effects becomes more widely diffused. A few grains put 
into a wine-glass with some water forms at once an‘artificial stomach in 
which food may be digested, in this way the relative values of different 
samples of Pepsine may be determined. Ata lecture that was delivered 
a short time ago at the Society of Arts, by Dr. LETHEBY, an experiment 
of this sort was made, in which large quantities of animal fibrine were 
digested in bottles, during the lecture, with Monson’s Pepsine,— 
Extract from the Morning Herald and Standard Newspapers. 

The rapid popularity Pepsine has acquired among the most emiment 
members of the medical profession throughout the civilised world, as 
almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, is due to the fact that it is the 
nearest possible production of the active principle of the gastric Juice 
of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other inventions of a like 
nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious manu- 
factures that have been issued from time to time, but when it was 
know to be the product of of such cmiment chemists as Morsoys’, of 
Southampton-row the concurrent testimony of almost every physician 
in France and England declared it to be the grandest and most perfect 
cure ores introduced for all diseases of the digestive organs.—Church 
Herald, 

It is not too much to say that the introduction of Pepsine into the 
list of modern therapeutic agents by Dr. CoRVIsART created a very 
veritable revolution in the pathology of dyspepsia, and diseases of the 
digestive organs. Whereas no complaint was so common as chronic 
indigestion, perhaps the most painful martyrdom to which any one 
can be subjected, this should now be positively unknown, for as the 
discase is due to a lack of gastric juice, a dose of Pepsine, which contains 
the active digestive principle of the digesting juice of the stomach, 
restores the equilibrium, aud effects a cure. Fortunately, too, for its 
popularity, the preparations ‘of Pepsine, for which we have to thank 
Messrs. Monson & SON, are of the most elegant character, enabling it 
to be administered with the most extreme accuracy, and also in very 
palatable forms.—Freeman’'s, 

One is apt to look with so much suspicion on all proprietary medicines 
the secret ingredients of which are carefully concealed from the world 
that it wasa relief to find there was no secret about Pepsine. This 
comparably new and valuable agent is simply the active principle of the 
gastric Juice of the stomach, and as nature is above art or science it is 
hardly to be wondered at that it has effected the most wonderful cures 
of what were heretofore supposed to be chronic dyspepsia. The princi- 
ple underlying the administration of Pepsine, is just this. ‘“‘ Where 
the stomatch is not strong cnough, strengthen it.’ It is, however, of 
the last necessity to see that it is properly made, the best guarantee for 
which is to be found in the presence of the labels issued by Messrs 
Monson & Son, of Southampton-Row, these eminent chemists havin 
achieved a deserved reputation for the manufacture of Pepsine, whic 
has completely overshadowed even the original French makers.— 
Weekly Register. 

When Cokvisart first announced his invention of Pepsine not a few 
of the faculty were inclined to denounce it as one more added to the 
ey long list of empirical remedies. But by degrees it made its way, 
and when the preparations of this active principle of the gastric juice of 
Messrs BoubDAULT, of Paris, made under the personal supervision of the 
inventor, were supplemented by the improvements introduced by our own 
eminent chemists, Messrs Monson & Son, of Southampton-row, all our 
leading physicians, one after the other, gave in their adhesion to this 
purcly and thoroughly scientitic remedy, which seems to have proved a 
complete specific for the most wearing and trying of “the ills that 
flesh is heir to”—chronic dyspepsia. Indeed, without arrogating to 
ourselves any very special medical knowledge, we are able to understand 
why this grand therapeutic remedy, which coutains the active principle 
of the gastric juice, should prove a perfect remedy for all diseases of 
the discstive organs which arise from a failure of the gastric juice.— 
Court Crreular, 





SOLE AGENTS: 
VAN OORDT XK CO., 
YOKOHAMA & HIOGO, JAPAN. 


September 11, 1875. 
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Creosote 
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Sayan Wreekly Siu, 


A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL 
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[Price $24 PER ANNUM. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

2 ge reepemery at a distance whose period of subscription may 

have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 

and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 

found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 

stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 

It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 

scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effluxion. 





a 


NOTICE. 





N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
O will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 








BIRTHS. 
On the 15th instant, at No. 157, Bluff, the wife of A. H.C. 
HaAsELwoop, of a son. 
On the 19th instant, at the British Legation, Yedo, the wife of 
Avaustus H. Mounsey, Esy., of a daughter. 


Notes of the U@eek. 


The news that has arrived from the South during the week 
is anything but favourable to the prospect of a speedy termina- 
tion of the war. The insurgents have doubtless received 
considerable accession to their strength, and if they do not 
beat them back, have succeeded in holding their antagonists 
completely at bay. They appear to be ubiquitous, and a strong 
body has made an unexpected appearance in Bungo, where 
they successfully attacked the branch of the Kencho at Shige- 
oka, and, entirely defeating the police force at that point, were 
by last accounts advancing against the head office of the Ken- 
cho at Funai. At Yashiro in Higo, in all engagements 
since the 10th instant, the Imperialists have met with nothing 
but defeat. <A large portion of the Satsuma army is in Hiuga, 
occupying very strong positions. ‘This province is the richest 
grain country in Kiushiu, and an army can there readily obtain 
plentiful subsistence. Of the actual whereabouts of Saigo, 
nothing is definitely known, although it is currently reported 
that he is in Satsuma. The warlike preparations of Tosa are 
viewed with the greatest uneasiness by the native press, and un- 
less the demanded concessions are speedily granted, there can be 
little doubt that the Government must make up its mind to 
face a new and formidable antagonist. Daily events prove the 
correctness of our opinion that at no time has the Government 
been menaced by so many and great dangers as at present. 
The Nagoya Maru sailed yesterday with nineteen hundred 
policemen, one thousand of whom are destined_ for Bungo, six 
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hundred for Kumamoto, and three hundred'for Kagoshima. It 
is but a few days since that a number of police were sent back 
from the seat of war, two facts which itis hard toreconcile. Min- 
ister Kido’s illness has assumed so grave a form that his con- 
dition is regarded as extremely critical, and even should be 
recover, there is little hope that he will ever again be able to 
resume his duties. 


Although bad weather somewhat interfered with the Racing 
Association's Meeting and caused a postponement of the third 
day’s sport, no more favourable conditions for racing could 
have been desired or met with than the first and second days 
presented. The charming weather brought about a more than 
ordinarily good attendance of ladies, which ensured an agree- 
able feature to the proceedings, and made a pleasure of what 
otherwise would have been a terrible infliction to the sterner 
sex,—the inexcusable delay which occurred between the various 
events, That the ladies themselves should have so cheerfully 
borne the masterly inactivity which distinguished the manage- 
ment of the races speaks volumes for their kindness and 
endurance. As regards the racing itself the mecting was an 
unqualified snccess—though somewhat marred bya disagreeable 
accident,—as the fields were good, the contests spirited, and the 
time excellent. Indeed, in several instances, the time made was 
the best on record in this place. The half-mile was done by 
Chief Mongolian in the Ladies’ Purse in 604 secs., while the 
best time hitherto was 61 secs. The three quarters of a 
mile was run in 1 min, 38} secs. on three occasions, twice by 
China ponies, Braemar and Lintie, and once by the Japan pony 
Kickapoo, whereas this distance has never previously been done 
here under 1 min. 39 secs. The mile wasrun by Braemar when 
he won the Community Cup in 2 min. 13 secs., and for the Trial 
Plate Hoolet did the same distance in 2 min, 14 sees., which was 
splendid running, considering the extremely stiff hill the ponies 
had to ascend. The fastest time ever done here previously 
was 2 min. 17 secs. 








We take the following from the China Mail. 


“ Some of the foreign papers in Yokohama strongly urge the Govern- 
ment even now to arrange a compromise. We fail to see the wisdom 
of any such proceedinp—at least in the way intended by the Yokohama 
papers. These papers have, with one or two exceptions, exhibited an 
unaccountably hostile tone to the existing Government ; the most has 
been made of rebel successes and the least of Imperial successes, and 
while Saigo and his followers have been held up as patriots, and the 
best friends of the country, the Government hie been constantly 
represented as little better than a nest of adventurers, who recognise the 
claims neither of patriotism nor justice, and have no regard either for 
the happiness of the people or the welfare of the country. The com- 
promise which we believe one or two or these papers advocate amounts 
to nothing more or less than the granting of self-government to Satsu- 
ma, with all their old 'righta and privileges. We have before pointed 
out that Japan will never be free from disturbance so long as there is 
divided authority in the empire, and the best thing the Government can 
do both for its own welfare and that of Satsuma is to take every care at 
the close of this rebellion that that province is placed on vs the 
same footing as all the other provinces composing the empire. To do 
otherwise would be to take a step backwards instead of forwards in 
civilisation. The Jotiw Tines has gone into the other extreme, and 
appears to be a fulsome supporter of the Government. If it were 
possible for such a state of things to exist, we should be inclined to 
think that the whole of the foreign papers in Yokohama were the 
special and paid organs either of the rebels or of the Government.” 


However correct the judgment of the China Mail may be with 
regard to the position occupied by the journal specially alluded 
to, it has fullen into error in supposing that the feelings of 
the foreign press in Yokohama are hostile to the Japanese 
Government. The J/ailis judging matters from a distance, 
and does not appreciate the fuct that itis not against the 
Government or Imperial power that the present war is waged. 
The Government, thus ae - unswervingly supported, 
Driginal from 
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and sympathies have been throughout entirely in favour of |collaborator whose authority was unquestionable, and that 
law and order. But what has been, and we trust will con- journal will keenly feel his loss, as will the Silk Committee 
tinue to be protested against, is the presence in the Adminis- | of the Chamber of Commerce. In announcing the regret that 
tration of certain officials who do not scruple to act as the | we experience at his leaving us we believe that we only ex- 
promptings of ambition or jealousy may dictate, regardless | press the sentiments of the entire foreign community, for it 
of the rights of the nation or of individuals; whose resigna- | May be said that there is no one who is not able to bear tes- 
tion would have saved the country from the countless loss | timony to his worth, his courtesy, and his ready help. In a 
and misery entailed upon it by the present war, and whose |community limited as ourown the departure of such a man 
retirement or dismissal from pffice would even now put an is to some extent a public misfortune.” 

end to the murderous strife. We have on several occasions| This is only a just tribute to the gentleman referred to, and 
in our columns advocated the advisability of compromise, but | we most cordially endorse the expressions of our contemporary. 
it was by no means our intention to uphold so manifestly | This journal has for many years been indebted to Mr. Piquet 
unjust a proposition as the ‘granting of self-government for most valuable articles and information on the subject of 
to Satsuma with all their old rights and privileges.” We|silk, and the Review of the Japan Silk Trade from 1874 to 
oan recall no expression that would warrant any such inter- | 1877, which lately occupied our columns, and which was his 
pretation. Our China contemporary must remember that | last contribution, has been generally accepted as the moat 
Saigo expressly stated that his protest was only against the exhaustive and valuable review that has appeared on the 
actions of certain members of the Administration, and that on | subject. The community can indeed ill afford to lose 80 able, 
behalf of the country, he desired to represent to the Emperor | Generous and respected a member. 

the necessity of carrying out those solemn pledges made to 
the Nation, which the presence of these men in the Govern- 
ment prevented from being ratified. It is the justice of these 
demands alone that we uphold, and our views of a compro- 
mise are limited to such concessions. 



















































The last telegrams received from home announce that Eng- 
land has annexed the Transvaal. Without for a moment 
calling in question the geographical and general knowledge 
of our readers, we take it for granted that there are some 
among them who have but a hazy idea of what England has 
annexed, and her reasons for the annexment. For the benefit 
of such we venture on a few remarks in explanation of the 
telegram. 

- When Great Britain abolished slavery at the Cape Settle- 
ments, the Dutch portion of the community, generally 
known by the name of Boers, refused to hold themselves sub- 
ject to the law of abolition and persisted in remaining slave 
holders. The struggle was long and bitter and at one time 
threatened to become very serious, but it was brought toa 
peaceable settlement by the: Boers seceding from Cape Colony 
and taking possession of a wide tract of country far removed 
from British settlements, where they founded a republic called 
the Transvaal. This was in the year 1848. Its independence 
was acknowledged in 1852, and in 1858 its constitution was 
proclaimed, when it had for president the son of the Attorney 
General at Cape Town. By degrees the British Territory 
was extended and overlapped the Transvaal enclosing it on 
two sides, the Kaffir territory lying between it and Delagoa 
Bay. The extension of British territory was to a great ex- 
tent due to the recent discovery of the diamond fields which 
lay partly in unclaimed native districts and partly in the 
Transvaal. After the diamond discoveries it became neces- 
sary for England to annex the territory in order to enforce 
law and order among the lawless crowds that flocked to the 
diggings. Finding themselves thus, asit were, hemmed in, 
the Government of the Republic wished to open a way to the 
sea and to establish a fort in Kaffir territory which should 
give them command of a port on Delagoa Bay and the road 
leading to it. To this the Kaffirs objected and the Pre- 
sident of the Transvaal, Mr. Burgers, finding negociations 
fail, determined to enforce his demands by arms. A very serious 
war ensued in which some fifty thousand Zulus, under the com- 
mand of their King, opposed the Boers, and were successful in 
several engagements. The Boers were entirely outnumbered 
and there was great anxiety lest the exasperated Zulus, having 
beaten back their enemies, might threaten and cause serious 
danger to the other colonists. The troubles had in fact been 
carried into British territory and fears were openly expressed 
that the whole of the native races might combine aud attack 
indiscriminately friend andfoe. The Boers appealed to the 
English Government for aid, which it was proposed to afford 
them if they would recognise English orders and sgree to 
English terms. While some of them wished to retain their 
independence, there was a large body of the Republicans 
who recognised the gain that would accrue to them from 
annexation. We are glad to find, by the telegram, that the 
latter party have carried the day, and that the serious troubles 
that were threatened by the ambitious and irritating schemes of 
an insignificant free state, have beon set aside by its quiet ab- 
sorption into British Territory. 


A paragraph has appeared in anative paper, and been copied 
into one or two of the foreign journals, to the effect that Mr. 
Okuma, the Minister of Finance, was about to proceed to 
Europe to negociate a fresh loan. We have made inquiries 
into the truth of the statement which we find to be utterly 
devoid of foundation. 





The last English mail brought over, for the use of the Paper- 
money Department, a further number of machines for the 
printing of satsu, etc. One would have thought that the 
machinery already possessed by the Department was sufficient 
for ordinary requirements. Such extraordinary demands have 
however been made upon it in order to carry on the current 
expenses of the war and to influence towards the Government 
the good-will of those whose loyalty was trembling in the 
balance, that since the breaking out of the present insurrec- 
tion this Department has been overworked, the machinery 
having been kept going day and night. There is an old story 
of a certain man who was taught by the Devil—for a consi- 
deration—the way to produce gold from the most unpromising 
materials. In a short time his coffers were filled and over- 
flowed with boundless wealth, with which he made merry, 
thinking it would last for ever. But the day of reckoning 
came, for one day, on entering his treasury, there remained 
nothing of his imagined riches but a heap of dust and rub- 
bish, while a strong smell of sulphur gave terrible warning 
that the mortgage was about to be foreclosed. The Japanese 
Government, able as it has sometimes proved itself, must not 
imagine that it has discovered the secret of turning rags into 
gold. Other nations have made the experiment and ignomin- 
iously failed. 


eee 


The Echo du Japon of 16th instant contains the following: 
“The French Mail of this morning took away one of the 
most honored, most esteemed and most popular of our fellow 
residents, Mr. E. Piquet, the former silk inspector to the house 
of Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co., who returns to Europe after 
a residence of fifteen years in Japan. The departure of Mr. 
Piquet leaves a blank in our community which will not read- 
ily be filled. The correctness of his judgment and his wide 
experience constituted him a competent authority on questions 
of public interest, in which he was always ready to take his 
part. Whenever it was necessary to find some one who would 
devote his time and his best energies to such questions, 
popular choice immediately selected him as the man 
who would shrink from no task, however, arduous. Mr. 
Piquet possessed only firm friends in Yokohama, who will 
feel his loss deeply. The Japan Mail found in him, on all 
that pertains to commercial statistics, more especially with 
regard to the article of silk, an assiduous and conscientious 
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The effect of the suspension of the police censorship is very 
apparent in the utterances of the native press. We now 
learn that Imperialist defeats are possible, the Hdchi Shimbun 
announcing that the Government forces in Higo are being 
defeated daily and that the rebel force does not seem to have 
been weakened in the least. Still it is evident that when the 
truth is to be told it must be done cautiously, the severity of 
the administration of the press laws seeming in no degree to 
be relaxed, as we noticeamong many other convictions, that the 
Editor of the Kinji Hioron has been sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment for too free expression of opinion. 





We publish in our present issue the British Consular Trade 
Report for Hakodate for last year, to which we can at present 
only thus briefly call attention. 





From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 14th. 

The race between the barges of the U.S. S. Zennessee and H. 
B. M. S. Audacious resulted in the easiest of victories for the 
former. The course lay from a stake boat anchored between 
the two flay-ships, round the Light-ship and back again 
to the starting point. At4.53.10 p.m’ a start wasctlected, when the 
Tennessee's boat immediately took a lead, which she not only never 
lost but seemed to increase as she liked throughout the course. 
The Lightship was passed as follows :— 


TORRBEIOE 35.5. kc sciccansvadtcaiaceiteass eieiwiareees 5.10.55 p.m. 
PE GU GEWI UN ibis Laas RCSR tai Reb hashing Bas shea 5.14.24 ,, 


The Tennessee's crew were pulling 38 strokes a minute, while 
their opponents were doing 42. The stake boat was passed as 
under :— 

Tennessee 5.28.58 P.M. 

Ph UNACIOUS sic eirativs tacicetuadvaadaaee Oaeieues 5,33,14 ,, 
the former thus winning by 6 min. 16 secs., and not having been 
hard pressed had, apparently, plenty more ‘‘yo” inthem. The 
English boat appeared to make much worse weather of it, and 
is considerably heavier than the American boat, which seems better 
adapted for racing. A fresh south-westerly breeze was blowiny at 
the time and there was a nasty and very rough beam sea 
throughout, so that the rival boats had to contend with every 
disadvantage. 


We would call attention to the fact that it is intended to des- 
patch the Oceranic for San Francisco on the 4th June, that being an 
advance on the usual date of departure. 


The O. S. 8. Co.’s steamer Aju and’ the steamer Candia both 
left Singapore for Hongkong on the 2nd, and the Glenfin/as on the 
4th instant. 


The Flying Spur reports leaving the Downs on the 12th of De- 
cember last, meeting with moderate weather down the Channel, 
and passing the Lizard on the 17th. Heavy westerly and svuth- 
westerly gales were experienced up till the 28th December, several 
chain plates being broken on the 23rd. The truss of the lower fore 
topsail yard was carried away, and acids stored on deck, having 
broken loose, were thrown overboard. The Flying Spur met with 
light trade winds after passing Madcira, and called at St. Vincent 
on the 16th January to refit, sailing again on the 23rd. The 
Equator was crossed on the 3rd of February, and with light winds 
to the Cape, passed that point on the 5th March, and afterwards 
met with the usual westerly winds. Running the Longitude down 
in 46°S., rounded Tasmania April 2nd, passing New Caledonia on 
the 13th, and recrossing the Equator on the 24th caught the N. 
E. trades on the 28th and passed Fatsisio on the 10th instant, tak- 
ing a pilot on board the next day. Anchored in Yokohama on 
the evening of the 11th. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A private telegram from Kumamoto states that at 1.15 p.m. 
an the 12th instant two Imperial men-of-war bombarded Nobeoka, 
a castle town on the Hiuga coast, and drove out the rebels in dis 
order. The hospital which the insurgents had established there 
had to be hastily removed. The Imperial troops have left Yashiro 
and marched into Hiuga by way of Mamibara. 


From the Chiya Shimbun. 


The ‘insurgents in Satsuma have collected together and several 
skirmishes have taken place. 

On the 12th instant Inspecter Murata, with five sergeants and 
two hundred policemen, will start in the Saikio Maru for Bungo 
(Owake ken). 


From the //échi Shimbun. 

Prime Minister SanjO will leave Kidto for the capital on the 
15th instant. 

Mr. Mori Arinori, the Japanese Minister at Peking, 
shortly return home. 

Mr. Iwamura, the Governor of Kagoshima ken, left Nagasaki 
on the 22nd instant for Kagoshima, but finding that the place 
was not quict has ayain returned to Nagasaki. 


will 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Arisugawa no Miya will shortly procced from Kumamoto to the 
province of Hiuyga. 

Saigo is at present at Gamo in Satsuma. 

About tifty shu/wku of Nagano ken banded together towards the 
end of last month for the purpose of destroying the Acncho by 
fire, but their purpose was discovered and the ringleaders prompt: 
ly arrested. 


Tucsday, 15th. 


The Agent of the Great Northcrn Telegraph Co. informs us 
that the cable between Shanghai and Amoy is now repaired. 


A table of the new postal regulations can be seen at the French 
Post Office. The Postmaster invites inspection of it, being at 
the same time prepared to give any explanation of the details 
which may be required. 


We hear that severe fighting was recommenced on the 13th 
instant, but at what points or with what results we are unable 
to learn. All private telegrams in cipher are again prohibited, 
and there is much uneasiness among official circles in the 
capital. The surprising statement is made that Shimadzu Saburo 
has left Kagoshima and gone to Gamé. This is the place that is 
reported to be the headquarters of Saigo and the bulk of his 
army, and is one of the strongest fortitied positions in Kiushiu. 
Itagaki has been to Kidto, presented his letter, which is 
said to partake more of the form of an u/tunatum than a petition, 
and has returned to Tosa to await the result. It is doubtless 
in consequence of the increasing difficulties that are surrounding the 
(Gsovernment that the return of the Emperor to T6kid, which was 
announced for the 17th instant, is now indetinitely postponed. 
We believe that at no time since the commencement of the out- 
break have matters been so critical as at present. Minister Kido is, 
we regrct to hear, extremely ill. His condition is said to be dangerous 
and the attendance of a foreign physician has been requested by 
telegram. His relatives have also been summoned. The Emperor 
can at such a moment ill spare the services of one of his most 
trusted and honoured advisers. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

A person who has just returned from Yashiro informs as that it 
waa the habit of Saigo to take a bath every day. When he drank 
wine, which was scldom, he only partook of a very small quantity 
atatime. Report says that few people visited him. Saigo seems 
to fear assassination, as he is constantly surrounded by a body- 
guard of twenty picked men, and botb he and his guards never go 
to sleep without having their swords within easy reach. 


From the //échi Shimbun. 

A telegram which left Kidto at 4.40 p.m. on the 13th instant 
announccs that His Majesty the Mikado intended to leave that 
city on the 17th instant, but for the sake of convenience the date 
of H. M.'s departure has been postponed. 

Mr. Mori Arinori, the Japanese Minister at Peking, desired to 
return to Japan, but has been ordered by a telegram to remain at 
his post in China. 

The policemen of Kumamoto and Fukuoka have been permitted 
to carry fire arms for their own protection. 

Ikebé Kichijuro, one of the leaders of the Kumamoto samurai 
who have been fighting against the Government, bas surrendered 


A telegram from our reporter at Kumamoto, received at 11.15 | himself to the Imperialists, owing, it is said, to certain differences 


p.m, on the ]]th instant, announces that one division of Im- 
perialists in the province of Higo have advanced toward 
Hitoyoshi, while another division has advanced to Oguchi. The 
Imperialists at Kagoshima are thoroughly prepared for the enemy, 
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of opinion he has had with Saigo. 

The rebel leader Katsura Yemon, with tive hundred rebel re- 
cruits, has left Kagoshima and is on his way to Nobeoka in Hiuga 
by way of the Takanabe road, 
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Wednesday, 16th.. 


The M. M. steamer Jibve, with French mails to the 7th April, 
left Hongkong on Monday evening, the 14th instant, at 5 o'clock. 
The Volga, which is intended to replace the Afenzaleh on this line, 
arrived at Singapore yesterday morning on the outward passage. 


We hasten to correct a mis-statement which we made in our 
issue of yesterday to the effect that the transmission of telegrams 
in cipher was once more prohibited, the fact being that all native 
telegrams from Kiushiu are again stopped. It has also been a 
subject of complaint for the past few days among the native com- 
munity that the delivery of letters from the South has been ex- 
tremely irregular and unsatisfactory. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A telegram which was recieved at 10.25 a.m. on the 12th instant 
announces that the insurgents attacked Shiiba, near Yashiro, on 
the 6th and 8th instant, and carried the positions of Shiraishi and 
Nakamura. The insurgents made another attack upon Kukino 
on the same day, and also compelled the Imperial police force to 
retreat from Osckiyama and Kunoki. 

On the 9th instant the Imperialists advanced from Sashiki and 
attacked Ehirase but were unsuccessful. On the 10th instant the 
Imperialists took possession of the mountain pass Yashiki-goi, 
but were finally driven away by the insurgents, who were left 
in possession of the place. But notwithstanding these reverses 
the Impcrialists have generally advanced. At Kagoshima the 
insurgents invariably make an attack at dawn, but have hitherto 
been easily repulsed by the Imperial cavalry. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

About three hundred policemen of Tokid under Inspector Hagi- 
wara, are to leave in a day or two for Kiushiu. 

The three thousand policemen who were lately enlisted by the 
Bureau of Police are to be drilled and taught camping and field 
exercises under Colonel Oakasaka at Narashino-hara in Shimdsa. 

The actuah reason of Kuroda’s giving up his post of adviser to 
the Commander-in-Chicf was because he was suffering from rheu- 
matism. 





Thursday, 17th. 

From the //échi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Yashiro on the 13th instant an- 
nounces that the police force which retreated as far as Ishizaka 
was again attacked by the rebels and compelled to retreated as 
far as Watari. The third division of the Imperial army has 
advanced from Minamata to Sashiki, and will, together with a 
force of police, march on to Zenji, At dawn this morning 
(the 13th) the engagement Letween the police force and the 
rebels commenved at a place about sixteen cho from Minamata. 

A telegram despatched from Owake fen (Bungo) at 8 p.m. 
on the 13th instant says that a message was sent from the 
branch otlice of the Acacho at Shigeoka to the head Aeucho 
that the rebels were about to attack the olfice, and asking for a 
police force to be sent immediately. A despatch from a special re- 
porter of the 7/échi Shimbun which left Kumamoto at 0.50 p.m. 
on the 15th instant, says that about one hundred rebels who were 
hiding at Saiki have made an attack upon Shigeoka. The police 
were beaten and fled as far as Mihenoichi. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

We have received a message from our reporter at Kumamoto, 
sent at 7.26 p.m. on the 15th instant, announcing that the Impe- 
rialists who were advancing on to Oxuchi met the insurgents at 
Yamanomura, and after a desperate struggle the Impcrialists retre- 
ated to Kenokoku. 

The Satsuma rebels once retreated from Kumamoto, but are now 
said to be in strony force. Some party at Kagoshima, other than 
Saigo’s party, has it is said, joined them, and this must have been 
the cause of the postponement of the departure of the Jmperor 
from Kisto. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

At the Arsenal they are now making twenty thousand small 
arnis for the conscripts who will be called out to recruit the army 
in June next as usual. 


Friday, 18th, 
According to the London and Chinu Espress the Gaucho jetti- 
soned part of her rice cargo on her voyage from this port. We 
believe we are correct in saying that this vessel was compelled hy 
Lloyd’s Surveyorjte discharge here part of the carge she bad already 
loaded, before sho was permitted to sail. 
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The Shalimar arrived at Marseilles on the 17th March from San 
Francisco. The captain reports having encountered a gale on the 
10th March, and fears that his cargo of corn is damaged. 


From the Osaka Nippé. 

An eye witness of the occurrence has sent us the following :— 
During the engagement at Futamata in March last, Major Ida, 
who commanded a regiment there, saw Shinowara directing the 
advance of the force under him, and taking a rifle from one of 
his men fired at Shinowara, but missed him. The Major then re- 
loaded and tried again, when he succeeded in killing the rebel 
leader, but did not survive long to rejoice over his success, as he 
himself was immediately killed by a rebel soldier by a shot 
through the forehead. 


From the Afainichi Shitvibuite 

All the vessels of the Imperial Navy are now stationed off Kayo- 
shima, Sakurajima and Mukojima, and project an attack on the 
rebel positions on the coast of Osumi. There are two islands about 
16 cho from Sakurajima, called Hakamagoshi-shima and Kojima, 
where a force of about 2,000 rebels are stationed, who sometimes ex- 
change shots from the batteries they have constructed with the Im- 
perialists at Sakurajima, and as these are important posts it is 
expected that the rebels will send reinforcements there from 
Kokubu and Kajiki. 

The Imperialists in the neighbourhood of Yashiro do not seem to 
have much work to do at present, for they only fire off about sixty 
thousand cartridges per day !! 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kumamoto at 8. 40 a m. on 
the 15th instant announces that ninety rebels made an attack 
upon Shigeoka, in the province of Bungo, on the 13th instant, 
and on the 14th instant advanced as far as Takeda and Saiki. 
The Owake ken (Bungo) authorities have requested the Kuma- 
moto ken to send a police force as soon possible as far as Beppu. 
The Imperialists at Sashiki (in Higo) are being defeated daily. 
The rebel force does not seem to have been weakened in the 
least. An engagement took place at Kembu-hara this morning 
(15th) when twenty-four rebels were killed, and some loss was 
also incurred upon the Imperialist side. 

A telegram which was despatched from Nakatsu, in the pro- 
vince of Buzen, at 11 p.m. on the 15th instant, announces that 
about one thousand rebels from Hiuga made an attack upon 
Shigeoka in Bungo on the 12th instant. At noon of the 13th 
the van of this body of rebels, numbering about fifty men, arri- 
ved at Ichiba, which is about fourteen ri from the Owake Ken- 
cho, As there is no military force in Bungo, the province cannot 
be defended by merely a few Acxcho officials and policemen. 
At Nakatsu are stationed 100 policemen, but as this place is also 
in dauger none of this force can be spared. 


A telegram which left Kumamoto at 5.25 p.m. on the 6th instant 
announces that the rebels and the Imperialists had for some 
time past been inactive at Midzumata and Taketaka, but on 
the 14th instant the Imperialists under the command of Iguchi 
attacked their opponents and put them to flight. The Imperialists 
then took possession of the position formerly held by the rebels, 
and also captured a standard and a large amount of provisions. 





SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 12th May, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 











TOM: The BUNCE IGS ccovssaasasvecsavandcaneteveseanes 1,200,000 
OW HRN cs six caedousseaisgansousasecnes season sagoresinossaaieues 885,000 
AS -ACIPCULA CL OMascsicsnsavas dosnacasoeunicceseodsiehutevect heck 315,000 
1,200,000 

TRORCPVO FING cis). Wcavnanaiica¥ansoedain Satvaasniaouvsienns 315,000 

In Foreign money :— ‘ 

Tan AGUA a ccs ainces Seceiseu ocd, vatelvievieviaieat oe $218,619 
In Bank notes and cheques...cce..e.ccssecceeeeees 336 
Deposited with Foreign Banks. ....,.cc....eeeee 50,045 
269,000 
DO: Wi MAUVE: COITENEY 5 sicasa ii caress Sivctvavivccrg eens 16,000 
315,000 





From the Chéya Shimbun, 

Mr. Nakamura Chutaré, the editor of the Ainji Hidron, has 
been sentenced to one month’s imprisonment for a violation of 
the Press-laws. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 

About one hundred and cighty farmers banded together in order 
to proceed en masse to the Nainusho and present a petition embody: 
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ing their grievances about the land tax, and started for Tdkid 
with that intent on the 15th instant. The police, however, 
interfered and managed to prevail upon the farmers to return 
quietly to their homes, while five of their ringleaders have been 
placed under surveillance. 

The Imperial troops at Kagoshima number over one thousand. 





Saturday, 19th. 

A telegram received to-day announces that a rising was 
projected at Mitsu-no-to in Awomori ken. Some samurai and 
heimin formed themselves in a body and intended to attack the 
Imperial troops while on their march from Awomori to Miyagi (Sen- 
dai), and to capture their arms so as to make an immediate attack 
upon the Aencho, and then force their way to the assistance of 
the Satsuma rebels. This conspiracy came to the ears of the police 
officers, and about fifty of the ring-leaders of the would-be 
insurgents were arrested before they could put their plans into 
execution. Arrests continue to be made. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Yamagata, the adviser to the Commander-in-Chief, with Ma- 
jor Generals Nodzu, Miyoshi, Miura, and Yamada are at Kuma- 
moto. Tani has recovered from his wounds and resumed his 
duties. 

On the 16th instant H.M. the Empress Dowager was detained 
for the night at Kanaya, on the Tokaidd, on account of the 
Oyegawa being flooded. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Two telegrams were despatched by Yamagata on the 16th 
instant, reporting that as information had reached him that about 
three hundred rebels were about to enter Takeda, in the province of 
Bungo, one regiment of troops had been marched into that province. 
As reinforcements are required in Buzen, two hundred men un- 
der the command of Colonel Oku have been sent there, with 
orders that they should attack the rcbels as soon as they could 
find their whereabouts after reaching Kokura. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram sent from Kagawa, the governor of Owake ken 
(Bungo), to the Minister of Interior on the 16th instant, an- 
nounced that the rebels who had hitherto been at Takeda had 
advanced as far as Imaichi, with the intention of attacking the 
Kencho. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

Since the outbreak of the war an extra number of workmen have 
been employed at the powder manufactory at Koishikawa, Toki. 
The buildings now standing have been found insuflicient for present 
requirements, so that the authorities have decided to erect other 
temporary buildings to meet the pressure of business. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

On the 15th instant six men, some of them samurai and some 
of them /eimin, presented a memorial to both the Duijokwan and 
the Genré-In, praying for the establishment of a Representative 
Assembly. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Yokouama STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
6th May, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C........ccecsscsecececeecnes $6,284.26 
Merchandise, &C............cscecsccscescecsceseeeees $ 702.21 
Total........ wiaveaens $6,986.47 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last week. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C...........scscccscseceseces $6,503.25 
Merchandise, &6....... secccsssccscccecscssceerscess $ 406.82 
NOURI 14s ducverseaens $6,910.07 





Kose, Osaka AND Omiyavori STATION, 


Statement of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 6th 
May, 1877. 


Passengers......34,105. Amount...Yen 8,685.120 
Luggage and Purcels............cecceeees e 372.150 
AROOGR eis crccstiseuedencdsecievecdvecdsitenases me 644.446 

Total...... w- ¥en 9,701.696 


Corresponding period last yearweweken 5,518.974 
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IS IT PEACE? 

N Octoker 1875, Iracaxi TaisukE, a member of tho 
Council of State, was, at his own request, relieved 
from office. The reasons that led to his resignation, 
which: took place at the same time as that of Suimapzu 
SaBuro, have never been clearly understood; but it has 
always been supposed that the opposition displayed by 
other members of the Administration against the estab- 
lishment of a Deliberative or Representative Assembly 
was one of the chief causes of Iracaki’s withdrawal. 
Since that time his name has rarely been mentioned, and 
he seemed to have retired altogether from public affairs, 
until the outbreak of Satsuma has again brought him into 
prominence, and to day he is, with the exception of 
Saico, the man whose actions are most anxiously watch- 
ed and commented upon. What is IraGaki about to do ? 
is the question that is most vexing the Government, and 
occupying the attention of the native mind. Immedi- 
ately the uprising in Satsuma was made known, Iracak1, 
either volantarily or at the request of the Government 
left the capital and went to Tosa, ostensibly to restrain 
the samuraz of that province, in the event of their 
showing Any disposition to join or assist Saigo. From the 
first there have been doubts expressed as to the peacoful 
attitude of Tosa, and from time to time, articles havo 
appeared in the native papers, holding forth in praise of 
what it was very evident the writers of the articles most 
doubted, the Joyalty of Iracaki to the governing clique. 
Ominous rumours have, from the commencement of the 
civil war, reached us of increasing disquietude in the pro- 
vince, and that it has only been by the influence of 
Iragaki that a large portion of the samurai have not 

openly espousedr Saico’s cause. 


At last these rumours have taken more definite shape, 
and if the information which reaches as through the 
native papers, supplemented by that which comes to us 
by private sources, is worth anything, there can be little 
doubt that the danger that threatens the Government 
from the present attitude of Tosa is scarcely less than that 
which it has had to combat, and is still grappling with 
in Kiushiu. 

It appears that there exists in Tosa three powerful 
partics called Aisshisha (patriotic party) Seikensha 
(quiet party) and Churitsusha (neutrals) who wero at 
first much divided in opinion as to what position should 
be taken with regard to Saico, a large portion being 
for assisting him. When Itagaki arrived, however, he 
succeeded in calming the excitement and apparently 
brought the different factions to one way of thinking. 
What means he used to arrive at this end it is 
not difficult to understand in view of the disolosares 
made within the past few days. On the retreat 
of Satco from before Kumamoto and the presence of 
the Satsuma Army in the province of Hiuga, it is sud- 
denly announced that IraGaxi, acting through the Ris- 
shisha,—and it is to be presumed with the consent and 
countenance of the other parties—has determined on en- 
rolling a body or bodies of troops called Gokio hei (de- 
fenders of the province) urging as an excuse for such 
action the danger that threatens the people of Tosa in the 
event of any of the insurgents crossing the narrow channcl 
which separates that country from Kiushiu. Their reasons 
for taking such action they have obligingly communicated 
to the sencho for the information of the Central Govern- 
nent. The manifesto which sets forth their views is a rare 
piece of composition, and explains the intentions of tho 
soctety with charming independence and freedom. It 
commences by saying that “the Government has at its 
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command a regular naval and military force which is 
fully able to protect the country, but when sudden 
emergencies arise, it is the plain duty of a people of a 
province to enrol troops for their own protection.” This 
was precisely Saico’s opinion. “The present war. that 
is taking place in the south (of Kiushiu) and in the 
province of Higo is inflicting great miseries on the 
people. The Government is using up all its resources in 
aiding those whom the war has driven from their homes and 
in extending to them what protection it can. We therefore 
do not believe in accepting protection from the Gov- 
ernment at such a time, and as we feel the actual ne- 
cessity of taking steps for our defence we have arrang- 
ed with the men of the province of enrol the Gokio- 
het. We are told there is no cause for alarm and that 
the Government troops are everywhere victorious. This 
news relieves us from much anxiety, but we remember 
that wars do not progress according to any regular 
rule. The insurgents are in Hiuga, and we know not 
what troubles we may become involved in. We 
therefore propose to form the Gokio-hei, and are tak- 
ing the necessary steps to do so. We herewith report 
our intentions to the Government and hope our patriotic 
feelings will not be misunderstood.” 

Now in the first place it is most unlikely that this 
design could have been meditated and completed only 
after Saigo’s retreat. The Japanese mind is not prone 
to act thus promptly. And in the second place there 
could be no possible excuse for the formation of de- 
fensive bodies, unless it were carried out under Go- 
vernment orders by properly authorized officials. Ivagak1 
is not a man who has any such authority, and after the 
bitter fruit that has come of Saico’s military schools, 
the Government is not likely to look with complacency 
on IraGaki’s militia. 

But the matter has not ended in the simple enrol- 
ment of men for defensive purposes. The Government 
witnessed with alarm which it has vainly endeavoured 
to conceal the action of the societies under IraGaki, and 
sent to him to demand the reasons of the formidable 
preparations. Answer was returned that no danger to 
the Government was to be apprehended if—and here comes 
the dictating of terms—the establishment of a Represent- 
ative Assembly be guaranteed to the nation, but only 
on such promise being given could the loyalty of Tosa 
be counted on. The Government then requested ITaGaki 
to disband the Gokio-hei, and to come to Kioto. IraGakI 
either could not or would not comply with the first 
request but proceeded alone to Kidto and submitted 
to the Government the request—or demand—of the 
people of Tosa. He then immediately returned to his 
own province, where he at present remains. 

In the meantime there can be no doubt that the 
excitement in the province is increasing and affairs are 
daily assuming a more threatening aspect. In raising the 
cry of Representative Assembly, Iravak1 has struck a note 
that stirs the heart of the nation, and of the power of which 
Saico seems to have been singularly unaware. We scarce- 
ly think that [yaGakr is in actual union with Sato, though 
we have noshadow of doubt that both are actuated by 
unselfish and patriotic motives. Through how much 
bloodshed, how much waste and misery, the desired end 
will be at last attained it is hard to say; but the goal 
will assuredly be reached, and from ont of all the. suf- 
fering the nation will emerge, weakened it may be, for 
a time, but purified from many an abuse, and more fitted 
for accepting the sweeping changes that have beeu forced 
upon it by the ovents of the past few years, 
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But it would be well if the leaders of reform would 
bear in mind their native proverb “The combination 
of mens’ minds shall construct a fortress, and metal shall 
melt before their united breath.” 


A BAD SPEC. 
T will be remembered that last season the number of 
graineurs who arrived in Japan, from France and 
Italy, to purchase cards was very limited, and that great 
was the disappointment and loud were the lamentations of 
the native holders at the low prices that were offered and 
the small purchases that were made. It was in vain that 
those who were perfectly acquainted with the true state 
of affairs endeavoured to make the Japanese aware of the 
utter inability of the Continental importers to pay 
extravagant prices; in vain that they described the 
bad feeling of the home markets, and the miserable state 
of poverty to which the unfortunate cultivators had been 
reduced by a succession of bad seasons. They preached 
to deaf ears. The native merchant was convinced that 
all these pleadings of poverty and hard times were merely 
so many “yarns ” to induce him to part with his cards at 
a figure far below their value. The wily foreigner was at 
his deeply laid schemes to defraud the innocent native of 
his righteous profits. The press took up the cry, and 
many and furious and ridiculous were the articles publish- 
ed in the native papers, calling upon the Japanese 
merchant to remember how, from the beginning, the red 
bearded ones had taken advantage of the artlessness and 
unsuspecting innocence of the trading community of Dai 
Nipon, and praying him to be on his guard against their 
selfish and insidious designs. It was always the penury 
stricken native who suffered, they bitterly proclaimed, 
while it was well known that after a year or two’s 
trading, the truth-concealing foreigner went home to 
roll in the wealth that he had accumulated out of the 
profits of the tea, silk and other produce which he had, 
by means of his false representations, induced the credu- 
lous native dealer to part with fora song. The conse- 
quence of all this was that the Japanese refused to sell at 
any but such prices as the gratneurs for the most part 
could not afford to give. Some of the intending buyers 
returued without having made a single purchase, and the 
result was an enormous stock of cards left on the bands 
of the holders. 


Whether the idea emanated from themselves, or whether 
it was put into their heads by foreign speculators who 
had their own ends to serve, we cannot say, but it was 
suddenly announced that the Japanese had determined on 
shipping the cards—we do not know the exact number 
though it was very large—on their own account, and ac- 
cordingly native agents with the cards in their charge 
were despatched to Italy. 

The news arrived a few days since of the result of the 
speculation, in a letter dated from Milan the beginning of 
April, in which it was announced that while cards in pri- 
vate hands had been selling fairly well, the Japanese had still 
fully three quarters of their stock unsold, aud that there 
was little chance of their dving much with them. The cards 
here could have been disposed of to the graineurs at 
certainly one dollar and a halfeach. The last advices from 
Milan say that they will be compelled to be sold at from 
three to four dcre, (say three franes and a half) and then 
there will be all the freight and handling charges, 
storage, expense of agents’ journey, ete., to be deducted ; 
in addition to which there are the commissions and cua 


ges, Which our correspoudeut cuudidly adwits will not be 
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made considerately small, as it is “as well that the Ja- 
panese should receive a timely lesson !” 

So much for the “ evils that arise from suspicion.” But 
the case has a more important bearing, for the Japanese 
merchants in Yokohama now assert, on learning the dis- 
astrous result of the experiment, that it will, after 
all, be better for the shippers than if they had 
sold their cards here, as the Government backed them 
in their venture, and that all loss will be borne 
by the same accommodating Government. That is 
to say, that rather than see any of its subjects make a fair 
profit with little trouble, it has taken over their produce 
at a certain price, and accepted what was clearly foreseen 
and foretold, a heavy loss, for the sake of preventing for- 
eign buyers from reaping a small advantage. It was plain 
from the first that the Italians would not be forced to pay 
an exorbitant price for fruit that must drop into their 
mouths, only give it time. Silkworm’s eggs are not goods 
that can be held over from one year to another. Nature 
decrees that they shall batch at a certain time and hatch 
they will, and if not sold as this unalterable season ap- 
proaches they may as well be given away or burned. The 
Italian dealers have long since recognised the working of 
this natural law and have laid their plans accordingly. 

We shal! endeavour to learn more of the case here briefly 
referred to. A few more speculations, with similar re- 
sults, may teach the Government the undesirability of its 
turning merchant ; an occupation that requires a certain 
amount of experience in order to pursue it witha fair chance 
of success. In the present instance it has carried its eggs 
to a very bad market. 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





ABOVE SUSPICION. 
(From the //échi Shimbun.) 


Suspicion frequently gives rise to evils. For instance should A 
suspect B of conspiracy against him, he at once takes steps to 
defend himself against his supposed opponent. B on the other 
hand, not comprehending A’s motives imagines that he is devising 
some plot for his overthrow and proceeds to act on the defensive. 
Nor does the evil always end here, for this mutual suspicion and 
distrust often ends in open warfare, which is only terminated by 
the loss of many precious lives. He who first harbours suspicion 
against another should be deemed in the wrong. Suppose that 
anyone distrusting his fellow, should attack him with a drawn 
sword. He who is attacked, though it be sorely against his will, 
is forced to arm and defend himself against his assailant. In this 
case he who first indulges in suspicious doubts is wrong. The case 
is the same with persons or governments. Distrust brings misery 
either to individuals, or evils upon nations. 

To prevent the growth of suspicion, a government should be 
calm in action and liberal in feeling. An administration which 
makes haste to doubt the loyalty of the people exercises an oppres- 
sion, which wil] cause the existence of the evil it suspects. Thus 
further evils arise and acts are committed which throw the whole 
nation into distress, and will stain many pages of its history for 
ever. The Government may perhaps manage to allay the troubles 
it has caused, but it will in the end only cover itself with con- 
tempt. 

Many acts take place in a country, the real objects of which 
differ entirely from their apparent intention, and before suspicion 
is cast upon them they should be rigorously inquired into, so that 
no needless evils befall the nation. Although we mention this, 
we do not believe that our own Government will ever be guilty 
of such folly.* e 

On hearing the rumour that agitation prevailed among the 
samurai of Tosa, we proceeded to look into the matter and at 
first failed in arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. But we 
have finally been able to obtain reliable information from which 
it would appear that the Tosa authorities fearing that some of the 





* Thorough Japanese logic. We wonder how the writer excuses his 
Government for distrust of Saigo, and its drawing the sword against 
him,—(Ep, J.W.3f,] ; 
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Satsuma rebels may find their way into Tosa by Hiuga, and excite 
the people against the Government, have proceeded to enrol bodies 
of militia. They have done this in no secret manner, but laid their 
proposal before the Kencho, and made known their intention through- 
out the 4vn. This has convinced us that Tosa is loyal. They know 
that the Government is fully occupied with puttingdown theSatsuma 
rebellion, and it has long been the opinion of Itagaki Taisuke that 
it was the duty of the people at such times to take measures for their 
own protection. In enrolling these militia he is only putting his 
theory to practical test. His intentions are clear from the fact 
that when the insurgents were in Higo he remained passive and 
only took his present action when they entered Hiuga. We can 
thus see that Itagaki’s actions bear out his words. When he left 
the capital in February last he passed through Osaka, and although 
at that time there were most disquieting rumours respecting the 
Satsuma insurgents, he paid no attention to them, but went quiet- 
ly to his home. Those who are unacquainted with the relations 
existing between Satsuma and Tosa are continually watching 
Itagaki with great anxiety, and hearing that a militia force was to 
be established, at once flew to the conclusion that Tosa was going 
to break out into rebellion. We earnestly hope however that the 
Government will not look on Tosa with distrust. We believe it will 
not, but it is possible that it may doso. In that case we trust the Tosa 
men will not be in the least alarmed, but quietly prove that their 
intention is not hostile, for if mutual suspicions arise, they may 
culminate in such evils as we have drawn attention to. 





REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 
(Akébono Shimbun. ) 

In aa article in the Hichi Shimbun protesting against the Go- 
vernment distrusting the attitude of the men of Tosa without due 
inquiry, it is stated that in all times suspicion has always given 
rise to great evils ; that, therefore, any distrust that may arise 
from the enrolment of troops in Tosa, can only result from utter 
want of knowledge of the existing state of things in that pro- 
vince and may cause much harm. The article was a communicated 
one, but as the //échi published it without any remark, we take 
it for granted that it entirely endorses the opinions expressed. 

The Risshiaha has proposed to enroll bodies of Militia. This 
is all well and good, but it cannot at present be positively 
stated that the real object of their enrollment is the same as 
that which it is given out to be: The //dchi must however be 
well informed of the real state of feeling in Tosa, as it says that 
it would be much to be regretted if the (itovernment and the 
men of that province were to look upon each other with distrust. 
We cannot agree with this view, and think that it expresses 
itself rashly on a serious question which engages the attention 
of the whole nation. 

In ancient times, when people were simple and honest, harbour- 
ing suspicious doubts of each others’ intentions may have been 
uncalled for, but in dealing with men of the present day it isa 
very (lifferent matter indeed. 

When any one collects bodies of troops, without there being 
apparently any special necessity for their service, and when no 
fair reason can be given for their formation, it is only natural 
that suspicions should arise. In the case of the Tosa samurai 
it is all the more natural, as they have always been a source 
of anxiety (to the Government) and especially at such a time as 
the present when the country is in a disturbed state. The 
Héchi says that in enrolling these militia, Tosa is only carrying 
out its declared policy, and that they, as always, are upholding the 
Imperial cause; and it arrives at this conclusion from the fact 
that they have declared that it is the duty of a people to protect 
its own province, when the Central Government is fully occu- 
pied in putting down a rebellion, and cannot readily extend 
the necessary protection. That Itagaki Taisuke has long held 
such opinion and that ‘‘when the insurgents were in Higo he 
remained passive and only took his present action when they 
entered Hiuga.” 

These are the views of the Héchiand it seems to speak authori- 
tatively, but in spite of these explanations we are altogether 
in the dark as to the designs of Tosa. If it be now necessary 
to enrol militia on account of the rebels entering the province 
of Hiuga, why were they not enrolled with even greater haste, 
when the insurgents occupied the province of Bungo, which is 
much nearer Tosa than Hliuga? The Lisshishe has stated 
“that they have been freed from anxiety since they heard of 
the success of the frovernment forees, but that at the same time 
victories or reverses in warfare cannot always be foretold.” Do 
they by this intend to convey the idea that when the insurgents 
were in Bungo, there could be no doubt that the advantage lay 
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with the Imperialists, but that as soon as they entered Hiuga, 
victory was by no means to be relied upon? Such a statement 
would be absurd. These are points which we cannot understand, 
and the Hochi’s article does not explain them, nor will it con- 
vince the nation that Tosa is above suspicion. 

Of course we do not maintain that it is desirable that suspicions 
should exist among intimate relations, but on the other hand 
we are convinced that great evils may arise through over confi- 
dence. Such was the case of Saigo. Whilst he was living in 
retirement, it was never thought that he would promote the 
present insurrection. When such trusted men ashe turn rebels, 
how many others are apt to do likewise. 

If the designs of the Tosa men should prove other than the 
H6échi alleges them to be, while the ]mperial forces are in Kiushiu, 
what will be the state of the island of Shikoku? It would 
certainly be wrong for the Government to wage war against Tosa 
before there are actual proofs of rebellion, but there can be no 
harm in being prepared for the worst. What does the Héchi 
Shimbun think ? 





THE JAPANESE LAW OF SURETY. 


Her Majesty’s Minister having, in accordance with in- 
structions from Her Majesty’s Government, communicated 
with His Excellency the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs relative to the provisions of the Japanese law in 
respect to the liability of guarantors to contracts in cases 
where the principal has disappeared, as announced in the 
correspondence which was published hy the Legation for 
the information of British subjects on the 15th of Septem- 
ber last, and having enquired whether, by Japanese law, 
a surety may by special contract, waive the immunity 
accorded to him for three years by the law of his country, 
and may make a stipulation which will be recognised as 
binding by the Japanese Courts that he shall become liable 
on the default of the principal, His Excellency the Japan- 
ese Minister for Foreign Affairs has addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Minister the subjoined despatch which is now 
published for the information of British subjects. 

It will be observed from this despatch that, by the 
insertion in their contracts with Japanese of a special 
stipulation properly worded, British subjects may avoid 
the inconvenience which might be entailed by the pro- 
visions of the Japanese law first above referred to. 


AUGUSTUS H. MOUNSEY. 
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H. B. M.’s Legation, 
Yedo, May 15th, 1877. 


[ TRANSLATION. | 
March 21, 1877. 

Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your despatch dated the 30th of January last, in which 
you allude to the provisions contained in the Japanese 
Code in regard to the liability of a surety to a contract in 
ease the principal has absconded, and state that the said 
provisions are not satisfactory, and you also make enquiry 
as to the revision of the suid law, nnd ask whether, until 
such revision take place the Japanese Courts will recognise 
as binding any clause creating a special contract by the 
guarantor. 

In reply I beg to state to you that the revision of the 
above law has not yet been fully arranged. I have how- 
ever been informed by the proper Authorities that in the 
ease of there being inserted in contracts between foreign- 
ers and Japanese a special agreement which contains a 
distinct provision that should the principal abscond the 
contract liability shall at onee devolve upon the surety, 
then even before the expiration of a period of three years, 
judgment is to be given in our Courts in uccordance with 
the terms of the contract. 

I have, &c. 

TERASHIMA MUNENORI, 

Minister for Forergn Affairs. 
Stir Tarry S. PARKES, K.C.B., 

&e., &e., &e., 


RL I ATE ELLE SL IE LILA 


(Signed) 


A return presented to Parliament by the Registrar-General states 
that (he total miumber of births in England and Wales in the year [s76 
Was SS) 16d. and the total atonbear of deaths S10308, ‘The number of 
Marriages Was ZOL830. ‘The esGimated population to the middle of 1876 
was 24,244,010,—Lall Mall Gacctle, 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
HAKODATE FOR 1876. 


British CONSULATE, 
Hakodate, 20th April, 1877. 


Srr,—I have to express my regret at being so late in 
transmitting the Trade Returns of Hakodate for the past 
year, which is attributable to the Custom House uot 
having been allowed to give up the returns of the last 
half-year until they had been approved of by the Trea- 
sury, consequently they only reached me the beginning 
of this month. 

The Shipping and Trade Returns, in duplicate, com- 
prise as in former years : 

1.—Imports from England and other countries. 

Imports from open ports in Japan. 
2.—Exports to England and other countries. 
Exports to open ports in Japan. 

3.—Return of Treasure Imported and Exported. 

4,—Return of Foreign Shipping. 

5.—Return of duties collected on Imports and Exports, 

together with a return of entrance and clearance 





fees, 
6.—Return of British and Foreign Residents and Firms. 
SHIPPING. 
ENTERED. CLEARED. 

Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
1875....00.. 36 11,785 39 12,394 
1876. ...0006 . 82 10,513 32 10,513 
Decrease .... 4 1,272 7 1,881 


Foreign shipping is annually decreasing owing to the 
number of Japanese merchant steamers plying between 
Yokohama and Hakodate, no less than 104 steamers, under 
the Japanese flag, of 92,513 tons having visited this port 
during last year. Formerly all exports for China were 
shipped direct by sniling vessels, but now the greater part 
goes to Yokohama by Japanese steamer and is thence 
trans-shipped to Shanghai. 








IMPORTS. 

From other Countries. From Open Ports. 
187d yccocescee $27,641 $39,484 
1876, cccoceee $27,380 $16,540 
Decrease..... $ 261 $22,944 


The great decrease in Imports from open ports is owing, 
as I have remarked in former Reports, to the native mer- 
chants and shop keepers buying very nearly all the foreign 
goods they require at the auctions in Yokohama and Tokio 
much cheaper than what they would have to pay if they 
got them out direct from Europe. 

Not a steamer arrives but large quantities of foreign 
goods are brought up, such as clothing, provisions of 
every imaginable description, hardware, crockery and 
glass ware, fancy goods,—in fact there is not a thing one 
could wish for but it is to be had at the Japanese shops. 
One has to beware, however, of Wines, Spirits and Beer. 

Much of the imports are bought up again by the native 
merchants coming from the northern provinces of the 
Main Island, the Awamori steamers constantly bringing 
over crowds of them. 








EXPorRTS. 
To other Countries. To open Ports. 
1876. scans ccces . $776,962 $ 6,544 
LS 7 Fivesescasnas $350,734 $45,168 
Increase......-. $426,228 Decrease...$38,624 


As will be seen, the exports to other countries, that is 
China, have more than doubled as compared with those of 
1875, whilst those to open Ports in Japan have consider- 
ably fallen off ; the natives now exporting a large quantity 
of dried fish to the southern poyts, the impetus having 
been given by the foreigners. Actwitisianding this the 
total exports are $387,604 in excess of those of the _pre- 
vious year. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 


The great event of the year 1876 was the visit of the 
Mikado to this Island, the first time any Sovereign of 
Japan has ever come so far north, 

After inspecting the Government offices, His Majesty 
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paida visit to the Government School, where he stopped a 
considerable time questioning the pupils, and in which he 
appears to have taken a grent interest, for he afterwards 
expressed great satisfaction with his visit and the readi- 
ness with which they replied to any questions put to 
them. 

From 80 to 100 Ainos with their wives came to do 
homage to their Sovereign. They appeared to belong toa 
better class, it may be they were chiefs of different tribes, 
for to all outward appearance they looked more respect- 
able and wero better dressed than the deputations one ge- 
nerally meets in town in spring. During the procession 
in town they always managed, I have been told, to be in 
&® conspicuous spot by taking a short ent whenever the 
Imperial carriage had passed them. This must have been 
arranged for them by some official, as they could not have 
known which route the procession would have taken. 

Twice they hnd the honor of going through one 
of their national dances before his Majesty. This dance 
of theirs is what is termed the crane dance, the sing- 
ing, if such it may be called, being an imitation of 
the noise caused by the chain passing over the pulley, 
and the motion with their feet being that of a 
person employed in turning the wheel of acrane. Their 
motions are very regular, and they keep very good time 
by clapping their hands, They were very much pleased 
with the gracious manner His Majesty thanked them for 
their performance, and more gratified still, I feel con- 
vinced, with the thousand yen, which he ordered to be 
distributed among them. 

His Majesty’s stay among us was but short, not extend- 
ing over two days, during which time he made an excursion 
to the model farm at Nanai. 

A few weeks later on the Mikado’s Cabinet Ministers 
likewise came to Hakodate. After having visited the 
schools and spending considerable time there, they extend- 
ed their tour of inspection to Sapporo, going to Otarunai 
by steamer, and keeping on to the main road, returned to 
Hakodate. 

Telegraph.—As I remarked in my Report for 1875, the 
double telegraph cable between Awomori and this Island 
was snapped some time early in 1876. An unsuecessful 
attempt was made last summer to pick up the cables and 
splice them. It was then found necessary to send home 
to Europe for fresh cables, so that we are still dependent 
on the Awomori steamer for telegrams. 

Post Office.—The native Post Office here was remodel- 
led on the fereign system in 1874, and began to tuke 
charge of foreign mails the year following when the P. 
M. S. ships ceased to visit this port. 

There are no foreiguers connected with the Post Office 
and no distinction is made between native and foreign 
mails, both being made up in, and distributed from, the 
same department. 

One hour after the arrival of any mail steamer, all mail 
matter is ready for delivery, and if not called for, is taken 
to the different houses within the next hour. 

Notice is invariably given eight or ten hours previous 
to the departure of a mail, and sometimes a longer notice 
if it is known when the steamer will sail. 

The mails from Yokohama have come up to Hakodate 
within the twelve months most regularly in eight days, a 
steamer bringing over the mails from Awomori every 
other day. 

Custom House.—The Custom House has undergone a 
thorough change during the past year, and is now conduct- 
ed on the same principle as at the other ports, that is to 
say, more in conformity with the usages of foreign coun- 
tries, ‘The Custom Honse officers are very strict, at times 
too punctilious, and consequently dilatory; but I have no 
doubt, that in course of time they will learn to get through 
their business more rapidly. 

Judicial Department.—The Judicial Department gives 
but little satisfaction. Cases are allowed to drag on in- 
definitely, so that in claims against natives the latter have 
every opportunity of getting rid of whatever they possess, 
and when they are declared bankrupts, which is invariably 
the upshot. of every claim, they are worth nothing. 

In police cases we have nothing to complain of, how- 
ever ; no thief or criminal can escape the vigilance of the 
authorities, and it is wonderful how they manage to ferret 
out anything, if they set their mind on it. 


Google 


Education.—The boys’ and girls’ school at Sapporo 
that I made mention of in my last report, has collapsed 
owing to the misconduct of the Native Director. The 
pupils have been sent home to their parents. An 
agricultural college has been established there, superintend- 
ed by four foreigners. At present there are not more 
than fifteen pupils. 

At Hnkodate the Kaitakushi has five Government 
schools with 525 pupils, of whom 446 are boys, the re- 
mainder girls. ‘Twenty native teachers have charge of 
the schools. The children are taught reading and writing, 
geography of the world, universal history and arithmetic 
up to fractions. The school hours in summer are from 7 
to 1 and in winter from 9 to 3, one hour being allowed for 
the midday meal, Besides, every hour the children are 
let loose for ten minutes to run about and amuse them- 
selves as they plense. Admission to those schools is 
obtained by application in writing to the officers of the 
Town Hall. Only children of the latter class are admitted. 
For each child there is a sum of 124 cents per month 
to be paid, and where there are more than three from one 
family, there is no charge from the third child. 

Similar schools have been erected in all the principal 
towns, but no returns have been received. 

Besides the above there are numbers of private schools, 
where writing and reading only are taught. The number 
of pupils attending these schools, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, average nbout fifteen hundred (1,500) 
daily, The charge is from 5 to 10 cents per month. 

Three of the shopkeepers have combined to erect an 
evening school for apprentices and others who are engaged 
during the day. The hours will be from 6to10. Ad- 
mission is obtained on production of good testimonials. 

Age from 12 to 18. A monthly payment of 10 cents 
has to be made, books being found. The same branches 
of learning as at the above mentioned Government schools. 

Lighthouse at Siriya Saki.—This Lighthouse was 
completed some time last autumn and Jit up in October. 
Siriya Saki is situated at the N. E. point of the main 
Island of Japan in the Tsugaru Straits. The light is 
elevated 150 feet above the level of the sea and should 
be visible in clear weather at a distance of 18 miles: 

The tower, 94 feet high, is circular, constructed of 
brick and painted white. 

Position Lat. 41° 26’ 10° N. 
x Long. 114° 29’ 25" E. 

This light will be of great benefit to navigation, for it 
was much needed. There is some talk now of a light 
being erected on Hakodate head. 

Ship Building.— Some two years ago an English ship- 
wright built two schooners ofa little less than 100 tons 
each after the foreigu model. The native carpenters, 
whom he employed, were not slow in learning all they 
could of this foreign style of ship building, and last year 
they Jaunched among themselves no less than eight 
schooners averaging from 20 to 80 and 100 tons, although 
much inferior in every respect tothe models they had 
copied from. There sre now several more such schoon- 
ers on the stocks, and the English shipwright, Mr. 
Thompson, has repeated offers to build schooners for the 
Japanese, but too frequently the funds are wanting. 

At one time the Kaitakushi intended starting a shipyard 
at this port, but they have changed their minds and have 
commenced one at Moruran on Volcano Bay. I am sorry 
to say, however, that at the latter place there are more 
officials than workmen or men fit to superintend a work 
of this description, so that I fear after much money has 
been expended this new undertaking will prove a failure. 
One practical man, who understands the business, would 
do more good than all those drones with their pens, paper 
and ink, 

Farm at Nanai.—TVhe farm at Nanai, which at first 
was expected to be of such great benefit to this Island, is 
still carricd on at an immense expense, no attempt being 
made to make the farm pay for this great outlay. This 
is much to be deplored, as there is no doubt that much 
beneficial improvement might be derived from the ex- 
tension of agriculture in this Island, for one cannot but 
revret, as one travels over this part of Japan, that 
so much valuable Jand is allowed to lie waste, which 
wight with proper management be turned to profitable 
account, It is true, the climate so far north is ill adapt- 
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ed for growing rice, which is the staple food of the people, 
but as they are becoming more accustomed to the foreign 
way of living, I feel convinced there is much to be done 
on this Island in the raising of cattle, cereals, vegetables 
and fruit, for the climate so closely resembles that of 
England, and the soil is so rich and fertile, that with very 
little trouble almost anything will grow here. 

At the present time the few bullocks that are required 
for the consumption of foreigners, the natives and the 
shipping, are brought from Nambu and are but sorry 
animals at the best, but I feel convinced, that if the Japan- 
ese were to take this matter in hand, and devote a small 
part of this rich pasture land to the raising of cattle, not 
only an immense profit might be derived but beef equal 
to the Kobe beef might be sold at the same price for the 
poor gubstitute we now get, and since the Japanese have 
of late taken so much to beef diet, to them it would be an 
immense advantage. 


And now last but not least the Fisheriee, The immense 
wealth to be derived from the fishories of the Island of 
Yesso has so often been dwelt upon that I need scarcely 
repeat, that if so many obstacles were not put in the way 
by the officials, they would long ere this have been fully 
developed. Fish, salted and dried, have for many years 
found a ready market, hoth in China and Japan, as the 
annual Trade Returns show. 


Last year an attempt was made to turn the oyster beds, 
extending over miles near Akish, into a profitable specu- 
lation. A native of this Island engaged three Chinamen 
to dry oysters in Chinese fashion for the China market ; 
but no sooner was it discovered that this might be a 
profitable undertaking than some flaw was found to 
exist in the lease he had obtained, and thus a stop was 
put to what might in all probability have been a very 
lucrative business. I now hear some officials are supposed 
to be desirous of carrying on the work commenced. 


Last autumn another way of preserving salmon for 
exportation by Japanese was brought to my notice. A 
native residing at Nemero sent a smoked salmon and fresh 
salmon preserved in tin requesting me to give him my 
opinion on the same, and whether I thought they would 
be saleable articles in the market. After giving them a 
fair trial, I came to the conclusion that the smoked fish 
was better than any I had tasted in Japan, as the salmon 
at Nemero is much finer and richer in flavor than 
any caught more to the southward, and as to the 
fresh salmon in tin it was excellent and quite equal 
to, if not better than that sent out to the East from 
Europe or America. I was told samples had been sent to 
Tékid, and I feel convinced, that if they persevere and 
continue with it, this branch alone will be in itself a most 
lucrative business besides being an immense benefit to the 
shipping. Should this be carried on, the preserving in 
tin might be extended to the oyster beds, so that I am of 
opinion, that if the speculator can command sufficient 
capital with the requisite perseverance, this will turn out 
a grand success, as there is little chance of any foreigner 
having anything to do with it unless he advances the 
funds, and that would not be advisable with the sad ex- 
perience foreign merchants have had in doing so for 
other produce of this Island. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) R. EUSDEN. 


Sir Harry S. Parkes, K.C.B., 
Her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary, 
&c., &e., Ge. 





L—Retcrn or tne Import Trape or HAKODATE FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 
From England and other Countries. 


A GrHsiie COU cewsccwes dee lekseeies Adsaiew tea wtes iacavetuss $18,473 
Be pct ideas cals Rae a eee ae pen oene ns edie eeeee anes $,785 
NT ciel ANUS woeumn exe P¥ ee predaud cree seekuaten menue r 122 


Total..cccccsseeseesees 219380 
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Mexican Dollars ......... 


Export VE IOS cesesieesaccececece ee 


From Open Ports in Japan. 


CAT cose ccticcistoatesauis ooeeienitedexivcaseneseentavase @ 01290 


Furs and Skins.........+«- sGeasscuseaweris ieeyeaveweenes . 2,043 
Sugar ..... sesiewentues US ie ceesaiaisateaa osetia scccscsesecee 1,424 
Wine, Beer and Spirits .........seeeeessees seesvccssseee 2,406 
Miscellaneous ...sssscesecccssscsscscesccseesssecesseesecss  OySOT 


Total.....sseeeeeeeeee+16,040 





II.—Return oF THE Export TRADE OF HAKODATE 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31ST DECEMBER, 1876. 
To England and other Countries. 


AWAD i cccccicsevaiswausesess -Piculs. 1,932 $49,643 
Cuttlefish .....0..sse00. Becue. “A — = 
Deer Horns .....eeeeeeeseeee yy 484 6,872 
Fish (dried).......sccccseees 5 1,350 4,760 
Furs and Skins....... gaan +45 — 1,127 
Trico (Béche de Mer)...... 5, 2,019 126,710 
Seaweed (uncut)........006 55 245,623 512,790 
‘5 (CUL) cccccccsevoces 59 7,306 24,147 
Sharks’ fins.........00. ueien- 4s 46 1,107 
Sulphury....ccccssesceesesees 99 17,183 25,3-44 


Total......secccseseeve Sd 10,902 
To open Ports in Japan. 


Miscellaneous .....sceccccsvscsccccscsscsccssccccccccsecee @ Oy044 


ITI.—ReturN OF TREASURE IMPORTED AND EXPORTED 


DURING THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


Imported from open Ports. 
Silas ecewedyasevee weees ++++6, $22,000 


Exported. 


Ee 
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IV.—RETURN OF ALL FOREIGN SHIPPING ENTERED 
AND CLEARED AT THE PoRT OF HAKODATE 
FOR THE YEAR 1876. 








Entered. Cleared. 

e=_a_eGuO— 

Nationality. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
British General........... 13 5,381 13 5,481 
American....... dsiscabenwa 7 1,629 7 1,629 
German... oi cscoeees daar. 3o 1,268 5 1,268 
FRUSGIAN S3.Sciss dens. pices . 4 1,224 4 1,224 
Swedish ....06...scecesseee 8 1,011 3 1,011 
Total.........82 10,513 32 =: 110,513 


V.—RETURN OF THE DUTIES COLLECTED ON IMPORTS 
AND ExrortTs AND SHIPPING DUES FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 3lst DECEMBER, 1876. 


cose scccveccccccene Gal ,Ool. 14 
895.51 
794.73 


Import duties......... acseeoe 
Shipping dues 


Total.......csseseeeeee 22,028.08 





VIL—REeETuRN OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN RESIDENTS 


AND FIRMS. 

British Residents...... 16 iv iisicecversesusecss 2 
American 99 @eeeese 2 99 eeeesvceoseecseesenees 0 
Russian $3 wasaee! Vo sh) Beenseeccesssiaecee O 
Danish a. wae sg 99 eaccccccoccceccoss O 
French ‘5 ineee 2 ij LSseeedecasascssease O 
German ‘i Sisia 2 PC nee | 

Total Residents...... 27 Total Firms... 2 





The German Emperor has written a letter to Prince Bismarck, which 
was published in the Official Gazette of the 26th inst. The Emperor 
thus refers to the recent celebration of his birthday :—“‘The day on 
which T completed the eightieth year of my life awoke in the German 
people a sympathy which touched me profoundly. This excessive 
plenitude of kind wishes has rendered that day a peculiarly sacred one 
tome. Surrounded by a powerful circle of allied princes, I felt with 
satisfaction the value of being regarded as the ceutre of the national 
scutiment, and from that consciousness I derive new strength to devote 
inyself to care a th well-being of the fatherland. In this sense I desire 
to express my thanks to all that sent me thei ations,”"—J? 
ear pa their congratulstions,’"—/all 
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A HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH 
OF MANILA, THE CAPITAL OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


South and East from Hongkong, distant somewhat more 
than six hundred miles, lies the city of Manila, the capital 
of Luzon and of the Philippine Islands. The great army 
of travellers, whose ambition it is in these days of rapid 


transit to traverse the wide wide world in a few brief 


months of scramble, dves not include Manila in the circle 
it traces for itself on the map; and thus it is, “la perla 
del oceano,” and the “ always faithful city of Legaspi,” are 
scarcely known to the general reader, although discovered 
and colonized more thau three centuries ago. 

Within fifty years a large and important commerce has 
been developed between Europe and America and the 
Philippines, and to this intercourse Manila, in recent times, 
chiefly owes its celebrity. And yet, in history, Manila 
figured for centuries as the bone of contention between 
Spain, Portugal aud the Netherlands ; while England an 
hundred years since conquered the city and released it for 
a ransom—a bond not yet discharged by the Spanish 
crown. No less an adventurer than the famous Magellan 
reached these shores during his quest for the fabulous 
Spice Island, and Spain subsequent to their discovery 
devoted many lives and much treasure in accomplishitg 
the addition of the islands to her already vast foreigu pos- 
sessions. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Portuguese navi- 
gator Hernando de Magallanes conceived the magnificent 
idea that it was possible to pass round the southern 
extremity of the American Continent, and by this new 
route reach the much coveted Spice Islands. He re- 
vealed this vast and daring project to the King of Por- 
tugal, without meeting any eucouragement from his 
sovereign ; and possessing no means of his own, and 


being unsuccessful in his efforts to secure the aid of 


others, Magellan retired from Lisbon and passed over 
into Spain. Accompanied by the cosmographer Ruiz de 
Talero, he presented himself at the court of Carlos I, 
who willingly listened to the brilliant schemes of con- 
quest unfolded by the enthusiastic navigator. Don Carlos 
unhesitatingly accepted the propositions of Magellan, and 
gave instructions for the immediate outfit of an expedi- 
tion to be placed at his command. The king invested him 
with the military order of Santiago ; named him governor 
of all the new lands he should discover ; and ayreed to 
accord to him a portion of the profits which might result 
from the treasure and spices Magellan so confidently ex- 
pected to secure. Six small vessels, manned by 230 men, 
sailed from Sanlucar de Barremeda on the 10th of August, 


1519 on this grand voyage of discovery. On the 27th of 


November of the following year, after having overcome 
extraordinary obstacles, the fleet emerged into the Pacific 
Ocean through the straits which have immortalized the 
name of their discoverer. Although the small fleet under 
Magellan’s command had by this time been reduced to 
three vessels, their crews decimated by suffering and di- 
sease, he still ploughed onward through the unknown 
waste of waters with the chivalrous courage characteristic 
of the navigators of that century. On the 16th of March 
1521 he discovered the Marianas, or Ladrone Islands, and 
a few days later sighted Cape San Augustin on the south- 
ern coast of Mindano. Coasting along this island, he 
effected a landing with his men and took possession of the 
new lands in the name of the King of Spain. From thence 
he passed to the island of Cebu, the Rajah of which yielded 


ready allegiance to the Spaniards, and Magellan, in com- 


pliance with his solicitations and in reward for this hospit- 
able treatment, consented to aid him ina raid upon the 
people of the neighbouring island of Mactan. In this 
attack, Magellan Jost his life on the 26th April 1521. 
Under Juan Carballo the little fleet continued its course 
towards Borneo, andat length made harbour in Tidore, one 
of the Marianas. Preparations were here made to put the 
fleet into a sea-worthy condition for return to Spain ; but 
only one of the six vessels was found sufficiently service- 
able to undertake the voyage. Loading her with sandal- 
wood, givger, cinnamon,and gold—as much as they could 
with safety carry over and above the provisions tor the 
voyage—the few survivors set out early in 1522 to regain 
their native land, Juan Sebastian Klcano was iu cow- 
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mand. On the 7th of September of 1522, three years 
after their departure, there landed at Sanlucar de Bar- 
remeda only eighteen men of the two hundred and thirty- 
four who had sailed under Magellan. Elcano was the 
first to accomplish the circumnavigation of the world ; 
and in honourable recognition of his services, the king 
granted him the armorial bearings of a globe with the 
motto “hic primus circumdedit me.” 

A second expedition was despatched from Corufia in 
1524 under the leadership of Don Juan José Garcia, who 
succeeded.in reaching the shores of Mindanao and from 
thence passed on’ to Gilolo, where in harassing conflicts 
with the Portuguese, who were in occupation of the ad- 


jacent islands, the whole expedition miserably perished, 


with exception of a handful of men, who, after inuumer- 


able hardships, were successful in making their way to 


New Spain. But the enthusiasm of the Spavish monarch 
was vow thoroughly aroused, and at his instance Hernande 
Cortez, the then illustrious governor of New Spain, was 
directed to make yet another attempt to colonize the 
islands discovered by Magellan. This effort, however, as 
well as a fourth one, proved fruitless ; and it was not until 
1564, that in response to the importunitics of the San 
Augustin friars, Philip II was induced to organize a fifth 
expedition. To Don Miguel Lopez de Legaspi—a man of 
great experience, of generous and disinterested character, 
and full of zeal for his King—was entrusted the conquest, 
colonization, and pacification of the Philippines. He 
sailed from Mexico on the 24th of November 1564 in 
command of a fleet of five ships, their companies number- 
ing some 400 souls. On the 22nd of January of the 
following year, the Marianas were formally annexed to 
the crown. Leaving these islands, Legaspi next touched 


at Leyte, one of the Philippines, from whence a surveying 


party was despatched in search of a more commodious 
harbour, and on the 27th of April, 1565, he brought his 
whole fleet to anchor in the port of Celu. From this 
point he continued his explorations and in 1570 effected a 
landing, not without some opposition on the part of the 
natives, upon the island of Luzon. The port of Manila 
was visited for the first time, and so favourably impressed 
was Legaspi with the natural advantages of its situation 
that he here resolved to found his capital. 

The city of Manila was founded by Legaspi in 1571, 
and in 1590 a substantial wall was built about it for the 
protection of its inhabitants from the depredations of the 
natives and the incursions of foreign foes. The entrance 
to the bay of the same name is divided into two passages 
by the small island of Corregidor upon which a light- 
house is maintained. The southern channel, or “ boca 
chica,” is the narrower of the two, but either passage is 
A pproach- 
ing from the eastward the lofty peak of Mariveles forms 


a conspicuous object, and when well within the bay the 


volcano Majayjay and Mount Aryat are descried further 
inland. The anchorage is distant from the low shores 


some three miles and from Corregidor about two and 


twenty. The city is built upon the banks of the river 
Pasig and immediately at its mouth. Viewed from the 
bay a very inadequate idea can be formed of the extent 
of Manila. Its site is but slightly elevated above the sea 
level, and the side fronting the sea is enclosed by a high 
wall, the base of which is only separated from the bay by 
a narrow strip of land. A few edifices tower above tho 
general level of roofs; but the dome of the Cathedral, the 
square spire of the church of San Augustin, with here and 
there the broad walls of a convent, afford unmistakeable 
evidence of spacious surroundings. A few trees peering 
above the fortifications relieve the monotony of the 
brown walls and the dull red of the tiled roofs, yet it 
must be confessed that the general aspect of the city is 
not prepossessing. Stretching into the bay are two low 
moles, which protect the mouth of the river from ac- 
cumulations of silt, and within them an anchorage 
is secured for vessels and steamers of light draft. 
Ascending the river, an impression is for the first 
time obtained of the bustle and importance of the port, 
Along either bank is moored a miscellaneous fleet of 
native craft, interspersed with vessels of foreigu build ; 
and further up, small paddle-wheel steamers and large sea- 
going propellers indicate indubitably that commerce has ex- 
tended its civilizing influences even to this remote portion 
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of the globe. The landing is effected in front of the 
Harbor Master’s office, where a comodious flight of stone 
steps has been constructed for the accomodation of the 
public. Before landing, passengers are obliged to pull 
alongside a Custom House guard-boat stationed near 
at hand to prevent smuggling. In the plaza adjoining 
the Harbor Master’s office a crowd of vehicles awaits 
hire, and the traveller may take his choice of the two- 
wheeled and one-horsed “ calesa,” at two “reales’’ the 


hour, or the more luxurious barouche drawn by a pair of 


ponies, for which he must pay one dollar. The hotels 
ure uncomfortable and badly kept; buta person well intro- 
duced is tendered the hospitality of the private house 
of the foreign merchant to whom he comes commended. 

A hasty glance while diving through the principal 
throughfares discloses the vast area of the city. The 
streets are narrow, but of ample width to admit of the 
easy passage of carriages. A broadavenue or “ calzada” 
shaded by rows of Almond trees, extends along the moat 
outside the walls, reaching as far as the “playa” or 
beach in front of the city. ‘This avenue forms the 
fashionable drive of the “ Manileses,” and at eventide a 
large concourse of carriages assembles upon the beach. 
At the sound of the vesper-bells, all carriages halt and 
their inmates uncover their heads: a brief orison is said, 
and with the last stroke of the bells all are in motion 
again. With the failing light the assemblage of vehicles 
disperses. 
duration. ‘The gorgeous colours,assumed by the heavens 
at sunset rapidly fade after the sun has disappeared below 
the horizon. Night quickly spreads her pall over the 
face of nature, and the stars shine forth with a brilliancy 
only to be witnessed within the tropics. 


The city and suburbs of Manila contain a population of 


nearly three hundred thousand souls, including natives, 
Chinese, Spaniards, and foreigners of all nationalities, 
The walls enclosing it constitute a fortification of some 
strength, although they would afford scant resistance to 
the terribly destructive power of modern artillery. 

The greater part of the dwelling houses are capacious, 
and constructed with especial reference to the depreda- 
tions of earthquakes to which the islands are subject. 
Although imposing in appearance, on account of their 
aniple dimensions, the buildings are devoid of architectural 
merit. A frame of hard wood rests upon a basement, or 
ground story, of stone, with the roof sloping to the four 
sides of the building and covered with red tiles. ‘The 
upper, or main story, projects beyond the basement walls 
and is closed in on all sides by sliding shutters which 
thus form a corridor or close baleony around the house, 
protecting it alike from the heat of the sun and the 
inclemency of the weather. Light is admitted through 
many small panes of oyster shell, a material admirably 
adapted to the purpose, as it is translucent and sufficiently 
non-conductive to divest the sun’s rays of'a large portion 
of their heat. The living rooms are usually upon the 
principal floor, and consist of a © sala” or drawing-room, 
a “caida” or hall, and two or more sleeping apartments. 
The kitchen and servants’ offices are generally situated 
in outbuildings or in smaller structures attached to the 
main edifice. The “caida” serves also as a dining room 
and communicates with the basement by means of a 
stairway. In many houses there are both sleeping and 
living rooms in the basements, but such apartments are 
deemed damp and unwholesome and are mostly unoccupied. 
Lhe basement is entered from the street by a door-way 
sufficiently wide to admit the entrance of a carriage, and 
When not in use the basement serves asa coach house, the 
stables being either situated within the inner courtyard 
or in the “ patio” at the rear of the dwelling. Without the 
city walls, the houses are chiefly detached; but within the 
fortifications, or inside the city proper, they are built in 
blocks abutting immediately upon narrow “ trottoirs ” 
which are paved with bricks or flag-stones, ‘The street 
wre unpaved and consequently fall into bad repair during 
the rainy season, No complete system of drainage exists, 
and the immunity from epedemies or malaria enjoyed by 
the city is doubtless owing to the great heat of the tropi- 
cal sun which in summer keeps the ground baked and dry, 
while the enormous rainfall during the wet months 
effectually cleanses the surface and drains. 

Zhe government offices are located withiu tho walls, 
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together with the principal churches, educational and other 
public institutions. The cathedral was founded originally 
in 1578, but has been many times destroyed and rebuilt. 
Since the great earthquake of 1863 it bas been lying in 
ruins, but the work of reconstruction is now in progress 
and the edifice promises to be once more an ornament to 
the city. The churches of San Augustin and Sau Fran- 
cisco, within the walls, and of Binondo, San Sebastian, 
and Santa Cruz without the city limits, are the most no- 
table for their size and antiquity. 

The few ‘ plazas” or public squares, are destitute, with 
unimportant exceptions, of trees or statuary, and of the 
latter adornments the column of Magellan and the monu- 
ment recently erected to the memory of Don Simon de 
Anda are chiefly conspicuous for their ugliness. 

A Botanical Garden is situated in close proximity to 
the “calzada.” A few indigenous shrubs and plants are 
enclosed by a rough bamboo fence. Two Chinese griffins 
guard the gate-way, through which may be descried the 
staring white labels descriptive of the plants, the general 
effect being more that of a cemetery than of a garden. 
It is worthy of remark that, in a climate where every 
growing thing could with small care be made to blossom 
like the rose and where a measureless abundance of tropi- 
eal foliage exists, no persistent efforts have been made to 
beautify either the public squares or promenades. It is 
true the “ paseo de Magallanes ” is lined with a few com- 
mon shrubs, such as may be seen everywhere in the 
country hedges: yet there is a total absence of any such 
attempts at ornamental gardening as are to be seen 
in Java, Saigon, or Singapore. 

Within a radius defined by municipal regulations the 
erection of none other than substantial structures of stone 
and wood is permitted: but without these limits, bungalows 
of lighter materials and native huts of bamboo thatched 
with the leaves of the Nipa palm are thickly congregated. 
The suburbs are intersected by wide avenues, and as 
the native houses aresurrounded by groves of plantains, 
palms and canes, interspersed with hedges of bright 
flowering plants, the general appearance of this portion 
of the city is attractive and picturesque. The “barrios” 
of San Mignel and Santa Ana are the favorite abodes 
of the English and American residents of Manila, ‘These 
districts border upon the river Pasig and afford charming 
views of the distant hills of Mariquina and Majayjay. 


The River is the great highway communicating with 
the lake of “ Bay,” and drains by means of its innumerable 
branches the broad alluvial plains lying between the foot- 
hills and the bay of Manila. The lake is distant nearly 
eight miles from Manila in a direct line, but following 
the tortuous course of the Pasig the distance is quite 
double. It is a fine sheet of water covering an areca 
sixty miles long by twenty wide and is enclosed on all 
sides by hills of considerable height. It is navigable 
only for “cascos” or the native cargo-boats and “ proas,” 
although small steamers of light draft now ascend the 
rivers and enter the Jake. 

The native population of the country surrounding 
Manila is to a great extent employed in the cultivation 
of rice and sugar-cane, to the growth of which the soil 
is well adapted. But one crop of rice is raised euch 
year. The farmers await the approach of the rainy 
season before preparing the ground. The parched fields 
Which have Jain fallow from December to July are hard 
and unycilding to the plough, until well saturated by the 
earliest showers. ‘They are then broken up by rude 
plonghs drawn by water buffaloes, and afterwards reduced 
toa consistency of stiffmud by harrowing. This operation 
completed, the fields are ready to reccive the tender shoots 
of rice which have meanwhile been sprouted in a corner 
of the fields especially prepared and irrigated for the pur- 
pose. The task of transplanting is rapidly performed ; 
and nourished by frequent showers—the rainy season 
having now fairly set in—the erops are thriving in a sur- 
prisingly short time. At this time of the year the lJand- 
rcape assumes its most pleasing aspect; the whole face of 
nature appears covered as with a carpet of verdure ; the 
trees, many of which have shed their leaves during the dry 
seaeon, now don a brighter costume ; while the country 
round seems refreshed and revivified. The rains cease 
in December, when the work of harvesting is commenced, 
The paddy is stacked upon the fields and the grain leis 
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surely thrashed from it, either by hand against an 
uninclined sieve of cane, or trodden out by the feet of 
buffaloes within a circular space of ground smoothed off 
for that purpose. Sugar cane is principally planted for 
consumption and not for the sugar mill. The natives are 
immoderately fond of the sweet and succulent cane, and 
consume evormous quantities of it. 


A short distance above the city, the river presents a scene 
of ceaseless activity. Innumerable “bancas’’ are constantly 
ascending and descending—those bound down the swift 
stream keeping well within the influence of the strong 
current, while these upward bound skirt closely along 
the shallower banks where the work of paddling, or 
poling is accomplished with the least labour. The native 
boats are of various dimensions, from the large square- 
bowed ‘“cascos,”’ capable of loading from fifty to two 
hundred piculs weight, to the light grass “ banca” which 
with its load of bright green “sacate”’ appears to skim 
over the surface of the water. The “banca” is adug- 
out constructed from a single trunk ofa tree, and has the 
form of a canoe. ‘The large ones, or passenger boats, 
are covered in by a mat of split bamboo to protect their 
inmates from the hot sun or pelting rains. The “banquero”’ 
sits in the stern of tle boat and propels it with a 
broad paddle; or where the water is sufficiently shallow, 
he assumes an erect position and pushes the boat along 
with a pole placed against the river bottom. 


Thousands of “cigarreras” (cigar girls) from the 
villages above come down to the city early to the 
Cigar factories, and return again at night to their rural 
homes. At the evening hour the river appears fairly alive 
with boats. The commodious passenger “bancas” are then 
laden to the water's edge with a living freight: the 
slightest movement would seemingly cause them to capsize, 
bat the lithe banqueros witha graceful swing of the body 
pole them steadily upward against the stream. Multitudes 
of grass bancas are bound city-ward, with supplies of 
food to the equine inhabitants of the metropolis; while 
others homeward bound have exchanged their contents for 
n load of lively “cigarreras.”” Groups of three or four of 
these boats contest with each other the passage of some 
sharp bend round which the river is rushing like water 
through a sluice; or crossing to the opposite shore, it be- 
comes an exciting race among the banqueros to first reach 
shallow and slack water. An uneasy swaying of the nar- 
row craft elicits lond screams from the noisy girls; or it 
may be a few break into a plaintive song as they glide along. 


The long and slim fish bancas, propelled by three or 
four stalwart fish-wives, and heaped up with baskets of 
tish—still alive and but an hour since swimming joyously 
in the lake—outstrip all others in their swift course 
towards the evening market. ‘The reflected rays of the 
setting sun turn the turbid waters into a flood of molten 
gold. ‘The brilliant green of the bamboos and plantains 
bordering the river banks is imperceptibly transformed 
into a roseate hue: and as the brief twilight is rapidly 
followed by the grayer hues of night, a still intermin- 
able throng of boats come and go, discovering their 
tracks by long lines of ruddy light on the surface of 
the deep blue waters. Darkness comes on apace, and 
the stars shino forth. But the gentle plash of paddles 
is yet heard, and laughing voices, or the soft notes 
of the guitar, still come through the obscurity. 


(To be continued.) 





A telegraphic summary is published of the news by the Cape mail to 
the 6th of March. Intelligence had been received at Cape Town from 
the ‘Transvaal Republic that scenes of confusion had occurred in the 
Volksraad upon the refusal of that. assembly to consider President 
Burgers’ programme of reforms :—“ The House insisted upon the 
maintenance of the freedom of the Republic.” This seems to mean 
that the President's proposal of union with the British Colonies was 
rejected. The tclegram adds :—“ Rumours have been current that Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone’s life has been threatened by the members of the 
extreme party.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





We hear that the loan of five million taels for Tso Tsungt'ang is not 

et a fait accompli ; but what the cause of delay is. we do not know. 
We expect that the foreign lenders in London will be excessively cauti- 
ous, having had so many sharp lessons during the last two or three 
years. We hear however that the Imperial guaranty is really to be 

iven to Tso's loan, so that the delavs are the more mysterious. We 
fave already pointed out the vast differences between an Imperial and 
a provincial loan; the latter would be in fact a personal loan without 
provincial or state security, —Shanghat Courter, 
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YOKOHAMA RACING ASSOCIATION. 


SPRING MEETING. 





The Racing Association were fortunate in having such fine wea- 
ther for the opening day of their meeting as Wednesday afforded. 
Notwithstanding the rain which fell on the previous day the course 
was in excellent condition, so that good time was made, as a 
rule, in the races run. A large number of ladies were present 
in the Grand Stand, but there was a falling off in the general 
attendance, and but very few natives indced turned out to see 
the sport. The delay between the various events was worse 
than usual, so that despite the good music which the Tennessee's 
band performed, many of the spectators—especially the ladics— 
found it more than ordinarily tedious. 

Firs1 Day. 
Wednesday, 16th May, 1877. 

1.—Tur Trrau PLhare.—For China Ponies that have never won 

a flat race here. Weight for inches. Entrance 8. One mile. 


Mr. Fiddle-de-dee's /fvvlet (late /Touze), 10st. Slbs. 1 
», Robertson's Chance, 10st. 2lbs... 2... 2 
»» Riyoshi’s The Boujum, 10st. Qlbs...... 2... 6... 3 
», Harnest’s acthia (late Ta Phairsun), 10st. 5lbs. 0 
», Sinbad’s Davenport, 10st. 11lbs...............0... 0 


Much delay was caused by the fractiousness of Jfungolian Lamb 
who twice threw his rider, severely hurting him onthe second 
occasion. This pony was consequently withdrawn, leaving a 
field of five to go the post. Chance got away with a decided 
advantage, but was picked up by //vvlet at the top of the hill, 
from which point it became a race between these two, the re- 
sult being in doubt until after entering the straight, when J/oo- 
Wt came away and won with case by a couple of lengths. Mr. 
Marlborough rode the winner. Time 2 mins. 14 secs. 


2.—THE GRIFFINS’ PLATE.-—A sweepstakes of $10 each (with $50 
added) for pen Ponies being bord fide Griflins. Weight for 


inches. Five furlongs. 

Mr. Douglas’ The Crescent, 10st. Qlbs............... 1 
»» Robertson’s Jebel, 10st. Glbs................. ... 2 
Dr. Buckle’s Spendthrift, 10st. 8lbs.............. ... 

Mr. R. Jatfray’s Professional, 10at. 4]bs......... .. 0 
- clo. Euvile, 1st. 4lbs...... eee 0 
»» W. Fairplay’s Shizoku, 93st. 12lbs............... 0 
Major Arda’s Aonarque, 10st. 6lbs.........00.... cece 0 
Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Dum/founder, 10st. 6Ibs..... ... 0 


The eight got away to a very bad start after much delay, 
Monarque naking the running, being closely followed by Spendthrijt. 
At the turn Monarque ran wide, and Rebel coming up challenged 
Spendthrift and succecded in taking the lead, but just at the post 
The Crescent came up with a rush and secured the Judge's decision, 
although the general unpression scemed to be that ebel had won, 
thus giving another winning mount to Mr. Marlborough. Time 1 
min. 204 secs. 


3.—Tur Lvsitantan Cur.—For all Ponies. Weight as per 


scale. Entrance $5. Three quarters of a mile. 

Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Braemar, 10st. Slbs............. 1 
5, W. Fairplay’s Chicfy Mongolian, 10st. l1lbs...... 2 
» Riyoshi’s Zhe Snark, 10st. Slbg.....0..... cee. 3 
yy Earnest’s 7itle Deed, 10st. ‘5lbs ..........0000... 0 
5 Sinbad's The Judye, 10st. Slbs Ce eensvecaseseccee ate 0 
. do. The Minister, 10st. dlbs.................. 0 
yy Ola’s Mohstotz, lOst. GID... cee ccc ec cece ce eee 
»» Robertson’s Mundarin, (late Cucheco), 10st. 

DUDE a24 inal bancaeseaiionreanniussd esti cde 41 clued, 
» Itebertson’s Dihs, 10st. 8lb8..........0.. cc cee cee cee 0 


An unusual number of crack ponies met at the post, which gave 
alditional interest to this race. There was again a difficulty about 
starting them, several false starts occurred, and for a weary 
time were the pomes kicking their heels about at the post, 
‘‘mocking the air with colours idly spread.” When they got 
away Braemar took a lead which he kept to the three furlong post, 
where Chief Mongolian, making a desperate effort, succeeded in 
passing Braemar, but was only able to retain this alvantave for a 
very brief time, as the Tartan again went to the front, and when. 
at the distance Braemar’s rider, Mr. Marlbrough, called upon him, 
the pony responded at once with scarcely an effort, and won by 
several lengths, Chics Mongolian being second and The Snark a 
good third. Time 1 min. 38} sec. 


4.—THF PROFESSIONAL Crr.—Presented, value $—. For Japan 


Ponies. Winners of any open race excluded. Weight for inches. 
Entrance $5. Half a mile. 

Mr. D. de Ding Dong’'s Jim J/i//s, 10st. 41bs......... ] 

Dr. Buckle’s Spendthrist, 10st. Slbs..........c0.000.0 6. 2 

Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Distemper, 10st. 6lbs...... ..... 3 

», Ola’s Moscou, 10st. 4lbs..... eee. 0 

» KR. Jaffray’s Lvilr, 10st. 4s... 0 

», Robertson’s Mick, 10st, Olbs......... 0 

as clo. Doctor, 10st, Glbs... 2.0... cee. 


W. Fairplay’s Heimin (late Stalemate), 10st, 


SEB es cis sccsnatieaytane sSvasetikacispnkoidoaivors achen oes 0 
_ This afforded the novel sight of all the ponies entered appear: 
ny at the post. r. good start was effected, Spend thrift jumpiug 
off with the lead, being closely followed by Jim Hills and Moscow. 


«At the turn Alcecou ran wide and lost bis chance, and Distemper 
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came up and raced with Spendthrift down the straight, the race 
apparently lying between these two, but Jim //illx, who had 
been running third, made a rush on nearing the post, and by 
excellent riding secured the race by a length, Mr. Marlboroug 

being again the lucky jockey. Spendthrift beat Distemper for 
second place by a heal. Time 63} secs. 


5. —-Tur Association Cur.—Presented, value $100. For China 
Ponies. Weight for inches. Entrance one mile and a half. ‘To 
‘be won by a Pony the bond side property of a member of the 
Association at the date of presentation. 


Mr. Robertson’s Dihbs 10st. SID... eee eee ae 1 
»y Sinbad’s The Raren, 10st. 81D... eee 2 
», Earnest’s 7'rustee, Ost. SDs... ees 3 
» W. Fairplay’s Mongolian Owl, 10st Slb......... 0 


», W. Fairplay’s South Mongolian, 9st. 13lbs...... 


South Mongolian was left at the post on starting and so spoiled 
his chance. The other Mongolian made the running, being followed 
by Trustee and Zhe Raren, and after passing the stand the latter 
took the lead. Dihs had been running fourth and was only set 
going at the top of the hill, when he easily passed his opponents in 
succession and took the lead at the trees, from which point he ran 
in an easy victor. 7he Raven making a desperate but futile attempt 
to catch him. Mr. Williams rode the winner. 7'rustve was a good 
third. Time 3 min. 32} secs. 


6.—Tue Akinvo Cur.—Presented, 


value $—. For Japan 
Ponies. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. 


Three quarters of a 


mile. 
Don Carlos’ Kickapoo, 10st. Slbs.............0.0. ee l 
Mr. D. de Ding Dong’s Typhoon, 10st. 2lbs..... ... 2 
Robertson’s Oyamet, 10st. 2lbs............00 ce 3 


29 
If the old favourite 7'yphvoon did not carry off this race it was 
looked upon as a certainty for Oyama, but the result was a great 
surprise. 7Z'yphoun took the lead on starting as usual, but all 
three ponies were well together, so much so that on entering the 
straight it was impossible to say who had the advantage, and 
the finish became most exciting, Aickapoo, well ridden by Mr. 
Urquhart, just managing to beat 7'yphoun by a head, while the 
latter only took second place from Oyama by half a length. Time 
1 min. 384 secs. 
7.—THE Hacui-Bsan Cur.—First Prize, Presented, value $100. 
For China Ponies. Winners of three races in Japan, in 1876, to 
carry 12 stone 10 Ibs. Winners at this meeting 12 stone; other 
Ponies weight for inches. Entrance $5. One mile and a quarter. 


Mr. Douglas’ Crusader, 10st. SIDS... eee ees ] 
5, W. Fairplay’s JAfonyolian Chicf, 10st. Slbs...... 2 
»» Robertson’s Feruri, 10st. dlbs......0... ee. 3 
» Harnest’s Parthia (late Ta Phairson), 10st Sibs. 0 
»> Sinbad’s Antidote, 1Ost.8lbs........0. ee 0 
- do. The Dirarf, 9st. UBlb cee eee 0 
», RR. Jatfray’s Satisfaction, 10st. Slbs............... 0 
3, Riyoshi's Surervign,, 10st. lbs... ee. 0 
»» Robertson’s Gladideur, 10st. W1bs............... 0 


More delay took place at the post. When the ponics got away 
Raethia, Antidote and Mongolian Chicf were to the front, Farori 
and Dibs lying behind. On topping the hill Crusader and Farori 
were let out, and the race evidently lay between these two, 
but Cruscler was too good for the other, and when coming down 
the straight so easily increased his lead that he won ina canter 
by several lengths, under the able gaidance of Mr. Marlborough. 
Time 2 min. 54 secs. 

§.—Tik CLiupn Germania Cur.—First Prize, Presented, value 
S—. For Japan Ponies. Winners of two races at any previous 
meeting, 12 lbs. extra; other winners, § lbs. extra. Weight for 


inches. Entrance $. Five furlongs. 

Mr. D. de Ding Dong’s Jim J/ills, (12lbs ex.) 
DUB Gy ZU sx cssdynseooeruuee Canes ver asain ] 

»»  Robertson’s Moor, 10st. Qbs......0....0 ee. 2 

Dr. Buckle’s Sandhoy, (Slbs. ex.) 10st. 12lbs....... 0 

Count Tristan’s Daimin, 10st. 6lbs.......0.......00. 08. 0 

Mr. Ola’s Mohstofz, (12lbs. ex.) list. 4lbs.......... 0 

5» Robertson’s fehl, 10st. Glbs..... ee 0 


Duimio was placed at a disadvantage at the start. J/u/stot= and 
Rebel led off, and at the quarter mile were joined by Jim Hills. 
At the turn the latter ran wide and apparently put himself out of 
the race, which looked as if it lay between Mohstotz, Rehel and 
Sandhboy who were racing neck and neck down the straight, but 
Jim Ilill« jockey, Mr. Marlborough, brought his pony cleverly along 
the outside rail, and wonavery exciting race by a neck. 

“ How use doth breed a habit in a man.” 
Even the extra weight was of no avail. Sandhoy was for some 
time shut out by the leading ponies, but secured third place, The 
Moor, who came up with a great rush, taking second place. Time 
] min. 214 secs. 

9.—Tuk CeLestrAn Cur.—-Presented, value For China 
Ponies, being ond fide Griffins at date of meeting ; winners at 


bs 


this meeting excluded. Weight for inches. Entrance 85, Half 

a mile. 
Mr. Peter's Shedaddle, Ost. BMWs... ce cece cee ] 
yy WW. Fairplay’s Mongolian Wolf, 10st. 21s... 2 
a Poarnest siete: AOsty CIN iisa5i: cacmentina eas aeih 0 
5» Sinbad'’s Whe Sheik, lst. 2ths...... eee. 0 
io ilo. The Consul, VOst. 2lbs. oc... eee, 0 
yy» Ola's Macearont, Ost. BG chatter Gora Cos emer tac 0 
», Rt. Jattray’s Dusty Miller, Ost. 10lba... 0 
» Riyoshi's The Snark, 10st. SIGS. siworivaasedans 0 
”" do, The Boojum, 1Qst, BUG euedabcibericiia Q 
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», Robertson’s Tennessee, 10st. Qlbs...............44. 0 
- do. Bravo, 10st. Slbs......... eee 0 
ms do. Chance, 10st. 2lbs................0008. 0 
Don Carlos’ Te/ryram, Ost. 131DB............ cece eee eee 0 


A capital ficld of thirteen started for the last event and asa 
matter of course there was a difficulty in aah them away. 
Dusty Miller jumped otf with the lead being followed by Skedaddk, 
who wrested the lead from the former at the trees. Mongulian Wolf 
here came up and challenged the leader, and a capital race ensued 
down the straight, but Skeddaddle, who was ridden by a Japanese, 
could not be headed, and greatly to the surprise of the knowing 
ones won bya length. The winner must be a good pony, as his 
success was scarcely due to the riding of his jock. Time 624 secs. 





Seconp Day. 
Thursday, Vith May, 1877. 

Charming weather again favoured the Association for their 
second day and there was a marked improvement in the attend- 
ance of the fair sex and public generally. But there was no 
improvement at all in the method of starting the races and much 
valuable time was wasted early in the afternoon, with the result 
that it was after 7 o’clock when the last race of the day was 
run. Such unpunctuality made the publication of the intended time 
for starting a farce. The band of the Tennessee was again in at- 
tendance, and played through an excellent programme. 

1.—Tur Commueniry Cur.—Presented, value $150. For all 


Ponies. Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. One mile. 
Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Braemar, 10st. 8lbs............... 1 
», Robertson's Dihs, 10st. 8lbs............ cece eee 2 
», Fiddle-de-dee’s Lintie, 10st. Qlbs.................. 3 
‘ do. Tallapoosa, 10st. 8lb8.. ... 0. cece ee ees 0 


Mongolian Lamb again displayed anything but the pastoral 
quictness which his name would denote, but proved, rather, that 
he was ‘‘a beast, that wants discourse of reason,” and his jockey hav- 
ing been thrown and kicked in the face, the pony was scratched 
for this and all other races for which he had been entered at this 
mecting. Four ponies appeared at the vost, three of them in the 
Tartan colours as opposed tothe crack from the Blue and White 
stable, Mr. Fiddle-de-dee having declared to win with Braemar, 
with Mr. Marlborough up. At the start the latter rushed off 
with the lead, followed by Lintic, Dihs and Tallapoosa lyimg 
behind, which order they kept until the half mile post when 
the two last named caught Lintie, Braemar still leading. <At 
the trees Dihs closed up to the leader and on entering the 
straight made « gallant iat unsuccessful attempt to pass him. 
Down {the straight both ponies were ridden out, but the Tartan 
was not to be beaten, and won a capital race by a length and a 
half in the exccllent time of 2 min. 13 secs. 


2.—TuHE SILK Cur.—Presented, value 8 
that have never won a race. Weight for inches. 
Half a mile. 


For Japan Ponies 
Entrance $0. 


Major Arda’s Monarqgue, 10st. 6lbs.................000 1 
Mr. Lobertson’s Moor, 10st. 2lbs..................... 2 
- do. diehel,, Wat: AMS ....seveterssevenavess 3 
Dr. Buckle'’s Sorcerer (late Moh -ichidv), 10st. Slbs. 0 
Count Tristan'’s Vainio, 10st. Glbs........... eee 0 
Mr. R. Jaftray’s Lurile, 10st 4lbs...... oe 0 
= do. Professional, 10st. 4bs............. 0 
» W. Fairplay’s shizoku, Yst. l2lbs.......0.0...... 0 
»» Alexander’s (riffing 1O8t 0.0... cece ccc cee ee ees 0 


» VD. de Ding Dony’s Young Rapid, 10st......... 0 


There was one false start when Shizoku ran into the rails and got 
rid of his rider, while neither Mvor nor Sorcerer could be stopped 
until the furmer had reached the straight and the latter had passed 
the Stand. When the ponies at length got away E.cile took the 
lead, but bolted badly at the quarter and destroyed his chance, 
leaving the race to Monarque, Moor and Rehel, The success of 
the winner was certain after he passed the Blue and White ponies 
on entering the straight. MJoneryue was ridden by his owner. 
Time, 62 secs. 


3.—TuHe Mirsvu Bisit CHALLENGE Cur.—Presented, value $100. 
To be won at two consecutive mectings by a Pony or Ponies, the 
hond fide property of the same owner or owners ; to be held by the 
Jast winner at cach meeting until finally won. For China Ponies. 
Weight for inches. Entrance 35. One mile and three quarters. 


Mr. W. Fairplay’s Mongolian Chief, 10st. Slbs... 1 


», Robertson’s Dihs, lOst. 8lb8.............6. 000 eee 2 
ra Piddle-de-dee's Bracmar, Ost. Slbs............ 3 
» Sinbad’s The Dicars, Ost. U31Ds............0.0 008 0 


Karnest’s Trustee, Ost. 5lbS.......... cece 


3) 


| This race was looked upon as a match for Vibe and Braemar, 
| so that the result was a great surprise. At the start Whe Divars 
took the lead, but yielded it to Mongolian Chicf on passing the 
| Stand, being closely followed by Bracwar and Dihs, Truster: 
lagging far behind. The Dirarf began to fall off ascending the hill, 
| While Brocmer and Dibs closed up. At the trees it was ditticult 
to say who Had the advantage, and a most exciting struggle ensucd 
| down the straight. The Chief gradually went ahead, and though 
Dihe made a splendid effort he only succeeded in taking second 
eee from Bracmar, but failed to reach the Chief, who, ridden 
; y Mr, Uerhausen, won by a length in the capital time of 4 mins., 
8¢eCcs, 
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4.—Tue Lapies’ Purse.—Presented by the Ladies of Yoko- 
hama and T0kid, value $—. For all Ponies. Weight as per scale. 


Entrance $5. Half a mile. 
Mr. W. Fairplay’s Chief Mongolian, 10st. 111bs... 1 
»» Riyoshi's 7he Snark, 10st. Slbs.................. 2 
» KR. Jaffray’s Dusty Willer, 10st. d5lbs............ 3 
», Earnest’s Jitle Deel, 10st. 5lbs......0.0000.000.. 0 
»» Sinbad’s Darenport, 10st. Vibs........0..00000.. 0 
6 do. Antidote, 10st. Slbs..............0...... 0 
» Riyoshi'’s Zhe Boujuim, 10st. 2lbs.........0........ 0 
»» Robertson’s Mandarin, 10st. Slbs.............. 0 
Ss do. Tenneasscve, 10st. 2Ib8.............0.06. 0 


The fractiousness of the nine ponies at the post gave the starter 
lots of trouble, and it was only after oitsiderble delay that a 
start was etfected nt all, and that by no means a good one. 
Dusty Miller showed to the front at once but did not long retain 
his advantage. He was first passed by .lmti/ote who ran wide, 
however, at the turn and put himself out of the race, and then 
by The Snark and Chief Mongolian, The latter responded well 
to the call his rider made upon him, and won easily. Time 
604 secs. 

At the conclusion of the race, Mr Herhausen, the winning 
jockey, was led up to Mrs. Center on the Grand Stand, for the 
parpose of ae the purse from her, when she addressed 
im as follows :—‘‘I have the honour of presenting you, on be- 
half of the charming ladies of Toki6 and Yokohama, their very 
sincere and hearty congratulations, together with this little purse, 
filled with golden souvenirs contributed by their fair hands in 
appreciation of your success to-day. Please accept with it, also, 
their best wishes for future victories.” The honoured recipient 
of the extremely pretty purse which Mrs. Center presented to 
him replied in so low a tone that his remarks were inaudible, 
but judging from his pleased but bashful expression, there was 
no doubt that he was endeavouring to convey his hearty thanks 
for the honour conferred upon him and his appreciation of Mrs. 
Center's kindness in presenting the purse, but just after riding 
a hard race it does not seem to be conducive to eloquence or 
clearness of expression for the winning jockey to be forcibly 
conducted to the Grand Stand and suddenly confronted with 
eae and beauty. At the conclusion of his remarks Mr. Her- 
ausen, on behalf of the riders at this meeting, presented the 
fair donor of the purse with a bouquet. 


5.—THE Nava Cur.—Presented, value3—. For all Ponies, being 
hond fide Hacks and that have never won a flat or a hack race. 
Ponies entered are disqualitied from entering for any other race at 
the meeting except for Nos. 1 and 6 on the third day. Weight as 


per scale. Entrance $. Three quarters of a mile. 
Mr. Alexandre’s Luck's All 10st. 2lbs.................. 1 
ue do. Petitpas, Ost. Slbs........... cece ee 2 
9, Riyoshi’s Doncaster, 10st. SIDS... ee 3 


Doncaster was considered the favourite for this but disappoint- 
ed expectations, for though he jumped off with the lead he could 
not last beyond the quarter mile, and had to give way to his op- 
ponents, who from that point had it all their own way. ‘Tine 
] min., 414 secs. ; 


6.—THE Hacui-nan Cur.---Second Prize. Presented, value 
$100. For China Ponies. Winners of three flat races in Japan, 
12 stone 7 Ibs.; No. 1 this day, and of two races at this meeting, 
11 stone 7 lbs.; and of one race and non-competitors at this mect- 
ing 7 lbs. extra. Weight for inches. Entrance %5. One mile 
and a quarter. 


Mr. Fiddle-de-dee's J/ool+t, 11st. 1b. (Fibs ex.)...... 1 


» W. Fairplay’s Monyolian Wolf, 10st. 2lbs.. ... = 
»» Sinbad's Zhe Rearen, 10st. Slbs........ cee 3 
»» obertson’s Furori, 10st. Slbs...............0..08 0 


This was rightly enough looked upon as //oo/et’s race. All four, 
after starting well, kept together until the Stand was passed and 
the hill gained, the ‘‘Tartan” being a little to the fore, with 
Farori second, the Wolf third and The Rearen last. Soon after 
pine half mile the MWo/f drew abead and challenged the leader, 

ut was never able to deprive //vv/-t of the lead, and he ran 

in an easy victor in 2 min. 53) secs., being ridden by Mr. 
Marlborough. farvri was pulled up, which allowed Zhe Raven 
to take third place. 


7.—THe LEDGER Cvr.—Presented, value 8—. For Japan Po- 
nies. Winner of any open race 12 lbs. extra: other winners 7 Ibs. 
extra. Weight tor inches. Entrance 35. Three quarters of a mile, 


Mr. D. de Ding Dong's Jim Hills, U1st. 2lba. 
VIS OK: Vereseticacse tessa olasaal caaeveateuniaaweiavas 1 
5, Robertson's JJvoer, 10st. 2lbs... oo... eee 2 


Don Carlos’ Airkapou, lst. 6lbs. (12lbs. ex.)... 3 
Dr. Buckle’s Sure rer, (late Moh-ichidy) 10st. lbs... 0 
5 cdo. Spenudthriyt, Wst. Slbs.. ccc cece cece 0 
Mr. W. Fairplay’s Shiivku, Ost. lbs... 0 


One false start happened when S/i:o4u could not be stopped until 
he had reached the Stand, and much delay occurred before he 
faced the starter again. On yetting away Surcerer took the lead, 
but had to succumb before he bad yone far. The Moor showed 
first in the straight with Jim //i/ls and Spendthrit well up, but 
the latter gave way to the other two, who had a very close and 
hard race in, Jim //i//s just securing the advantage by a head, thus 
scoring another win for his rider Mr. Marlborough. ‘ime, | min. 

se0s. 


8.—TuHeE Tokio Crr.—Presented, value $—. For China Ponies. 
Non-competitors and winners at this meeting excluded. Weight 
for inches, Entrance $5. Three quarters of a mile, 


Google 








Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Lintie, 10st Qlbs................0. 1 
», Robertson’s Farori, 10st. 5lbs.................0008 2 
», W. Fairplay’s South Mongolian, 9st. 13lbs.. 3 
», Earnest’s Ruethia 10st. 5lbs......... cece eee ees 0 
»» Sinbad’s 7he Judye, 10st. SIbs..............0cec eee 0 
», Ola’s Maccaroni, 10st. 81D8.. 2.0... cece cece eee eee 0 
», Riyoshi’s The Snark, 10st. 8lbs...............05 0 
»» Robertson’s Wandarin, 10st. 5lbs............... 0 


Owing to exclusions and other causes only cight ponies ap- 
peared at the post out of thirty entries. These eight gave 
trouble enough to the starter by their obstinacy, and ca they 
eventually got away to an indifferent start Maccaront was left 
at the post. The Judye led, but all the others soon closed up 
and kept well together tothe trees, where Lintie forged ahead, 
being followed by Farori. From this point the race lay between 
these two, but despite energetic efforts on the part of /uvori he 
could not collar Lintiv, who won by a length and a half, being 
ridden by Mr. Marlborough. Time | min. 384 secs. 


9.—Tur Cius Cur.—Presented, value $—. For Japan Ponies. 


Non-competitors and winners at ‘this meeting exclud Weight 
for inches. Entance $5. Five furlongs. 

Mr. Robertson's Oyama, 10st. 2ibs...............08. ] 

» KR. Jatfray’s Professional, 10st. 4bs............ 2 

», Robertson’s Doctor, 10st. Glbs.................0005 3 

- do. IV ICR LON Gina. trate rtilucteouteatua 0 

», KR. Jaffray’s Evrile, 10st. 4lbs............ eee 0 

», Ola’s Moh-stotz, 10st. 6lbs...............cc eee ee 0 

Count Tristan’s Daimio, 10st. Glbs........0...... 2... 0 

Dr. Buckle’s Sundboy, 10st. dbs... 0.0... e eee 0 


Several false starts took place. | When they at length got away 
Sandbhoy rushed off with the lead, followed by Professional, who 
jammed the leader too close to the rails so that he fell. Nick, rid- 
den by Mr. Herhausen, was close at his heels at the time and 
could not get out of the way of the fallen horse, so also came to 
grief. The Doctur coming next cleared the prostrate ponies by a 
jump, but unfortunately in doing so kicked Dr. Buckle, the rider 
of Sandhoy, thereby fracturing his collar bone, Mr. Herhausen 
luckily escaping without injury. This accident gave Professional 
the lead, Qyame and the Doctor being well up, and the three raced 
hard down the straight together, Oyama, ridden by Mr. Marrables, 
eventually winning ly a couple of lengths. E-rile bolted at the turn 
and lost all chance in consequence. ‘Time | min. 20 secs. 


10.—Ture Cite Germanta Cur.—Second Prize, Presented, 


value $ .—-For China Griftins at date of meeting. Winners ex- 
cluded. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. One mile. 
Mr. Ninbad’s The Sheik, 10st. 2ibs......... .......00 1 
‘*  Riyoshi'’s Zhe Boojum, 10st. 2Wbs...............6: 2 
‘© Robertson's Chance, 10tt Qibs.............. wtines : 
“ do. Bravo, Ost. SDB... eee eens 0 
- do. Sport, LOst. BIDS...... eens eee 0 
», KR. Jatfray's Satisfaction, 10st. Slbs............ 0 
»» Sinbad'’s 7he Cousul, 10st. 2lbs...........006. 0 
Don Carlos’ 7e/rygram, Ost. VIDS... cece eee eee 0 
Mr. Earnest’s Bebé, 10st. 2UDbs 2.0... eee cece ee ees 0 


This race was run in the yloaming, nine ponics facing the 
starter, who got them well away together with the exception of 
Telegram, who objected to join the others. The Consul made 
the pace very hot and led to the tive furlongs, where, his tactics 
having served his stable companion, be fell back, and The Sheik 
went ahead and took a lead which he never resigned, winning 
a capital race, with his owner riding him, in 2 mins. 18 secs. 
The first win of the Maroon and Pink at this mecting was re- 
ceived with hearty cheers. 





Tiikp Day. 
Saturday, 19th May, 1877. 

Heavy rain caused a postponement of the third day’s racing 
until to-day, and although the sky was overcast and threaten- 
ing in the morning it cleared up beautifully by noon, at which 
time the first race was announced to start. There was a great 
falling off in the attendance, and the course was so heavy that no 
particularly fast time was made, and mud was flying about pretty 
freely. More punctuality was observed in the starting, which 
made to-day's events less wearisome than on previous occasions, 
The band of the 7'vnnexxe again enlivened the proceeding by some 
excellent music. 

1.—Tur Herbie Race.—Value 375. 
(6) hurdles. Weight as per scale. Entrance $0. 
and a distance. 


For all Ponies. Over six 
Once round 


Mr. Robertson's Doctor, 10st. GIb8. voce ceee eee ee ees ] 
», JR. Jattray’s Satisfaction, 10st. Slbs............068 2 
» iyoshi’s Doneastcr, 10st. CLS? soticte tatwaveneeees 3 
yy Sinbad’s utatidote, LOst. SIDS... cee eee ees 0 
», Bobertson’s Tim Whifller, 10st. L2lbs....... 0 
» W. Fairplay’s Wongolian Grrl, 10st. dlbs. ...... 0 


Don Carlos’ Kickapoo ( futhe Aangaroo) 10st. dSlbs. Q 


Doncaster’ was tirst over the hurdle opposite the Stand, closely 
followed by all but .fu/i/ot, who would not start. Zin Whifiler cut 
out the running, but nearly got rid of his rider at the second hurdle. 
At the trees Muncaster, AKiekepoo and Doctor were well together 
with Tim Whitiler not far off, but a wide gap separating him from 
the others, and as 7’aw ran wide at the turn be spoiled his chance. 
On entering the straight Sufiyvetivn came up and joined the leaders 
and all four were in a bunchat the last hurdle. Here Aichapoo, 
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who was leading, swerved, and was consequently out of it. Don- 
caster, Doctor and Satisfaction took the last hurdle almost together, 
but in the run in Doncaster had to give way to the others, 
and Doctor, ridden by Mr. Williams, won by a length from Satis- 
faction. 


2.—TuE ConsuLar Crr.— Presented, value $—. For all Ponies. 
Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. ‘Three furlongs. 


Mr. W. Fairplay’s Chief Mongolian, 10st. 111bs...... 1 
2 


»» Fiddle-de-dee’s Maris, 10st. 8lbs .............0608- 

» RK. Jatfray’s Professional, 10st. 4ibs............... 3 
», Earnest’s Racthice (late Ta Phairson ), 10st dibs. 0 
5, Sinbad’s Antidote, lOst. SIDS. 0... cee eee 0 
», R. Jaffray’s Hrile, 10st. 4ibs...... eee 0 
», Robertson’s Mandarin, 10st. Slbs........ ee 0 
‘5 do. Zennessee, 10st. 2hbs......... ee 0 


Eight ponies appeared, at the post out of twenty-one entries, and 
of course gave plenty of trouble. Before they got away finally 
several false starts occurred, in one of which 7rnnesaee and Exile 
went some distance before they could be stopped. When the flag 
at last went down #eaclhia was left behind, while Jers anc 
Satisfaction got away with most advantage. J/aria led to the turn, 
where Sutisfaction took a brief lead, Chiee” Mongolan soon passing 
both of them, and making the lead a most decided one, winning 
by a length, Mr. Herhausen riding him. Time 47 secs. 


For all China 
Entrance $5. 


3.—Tue Owners’ Cup.—Presented, value $—. 
Griffins beaten at the meeting. Weight for inches, 
Three quarters of a mile. 


Mr. Robertson's Chance, 10st. 2lbs....... 00. ccc cece ees l 


as * Bivrro, VO8ts Di i soasstetie cates: 2 
Don Carlos’ 7'eleyram, 9st. 13lbs......... 0.0.0... cee ees 3 
Mr. Robertson's Jennesser, 10st. Qlbs...... cee 0 

»» Sinbad’s The Consul, 10st. 2UD8..........cc eee 0 

», Ola’s Meecaroni, 10st. Sib... eee cece ee eee ees 0 

» RK. Jatfray’s Dusty Miller, 10st. Slbs............00. 0 

»» Riyoshi’s Zhe Snark, 10st. 8ib8............ eee 0 

» Robertson's Sport, 10st. Slbs..... eee 0 


Nine ponies at the post again gave trouble. At the start Sport 
was left behind, and 7'e Consul did not get away well. Dusty 
Miller jumped off with the lead which he kept to the three furlongs 
when 7'eleyram picked him up, followed by 7'exnessee, but here Bra- 
vo ran’ through his horses with Chance waiting on him. 7'elegram 
next took the lead, and on entering the straight ran level with 
Bravo. Here Mueacearoni was coming to the front when he 
slipped and could not recover. A most exciting race ensued down 
the straight, the result being quite doubtful; but at the 
distance Chance came ahead, followed by Braro, and as Mr. 
Robertson had declared to win with the latter, Chance tried to 
favour his stable companion, but 7e/eyram was too dangerous, 
or Brave could not make sure of the lead, for Chance secured 


the win by a neck, the same distance separating Bravo from | & 


Telegram. Mr. Williams rode the winner. Time, | min. 44 secs. 

4.—THE SPRING Stakrs.—For China Ponies. Compulsory on 
winners on first and second days at this meeting. A sweepstakes 
of $10 with $5 extra for every race won at this meeting. Open 
also to Ponics placed second, at an entrance fee of $5 to go to the 


fund. Entries to be made on the course at the close of the second 
day’s racing. Ist Pony to receive 75 per cent ; 2nd Pony to receive 
25 per cent. Weight for inches. One mile and a quarter. 
Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Braemar, 10st. Slbs............ 1 
- Hfloolet, 10st. Slbs............... 2 
», Robertson’s Dibs, 10st. Slbs......... eae 3 
yy Douglas’ Crusader, 10st. SIDS... cece 0 
»y Peter's Skedaddle, 10st. Qibs...... eee 0 


» W. Fairplay’s Mongolian Chief, 10st. lbs... 0 


The ponies were despatched at once toa yood start. Crusader 
passed the Stand first with Broemar second, and Dihs, [foolet and 
Mongolion Chicf well up, Skedaddle lying far behind. This order 
was kept up the hill, after passing which Dihbs and +/ovlet closed 
up, and shortly afterwards, the pace being too hot, Brucmar wise- 
ly dropped astern. On entering the straight Crusader was done 
and was passed by //vo/et and Dis, and it seemed as if the race 
lay between these two, though the Tartan stable had declared 
to win with Braemar, At the distance, however, Mr. Marlborough, 
who was riding Braemar, showed the soundness of his judgment 
in managing his pony, as he brought him ahead, and just succeeded 
in securing the Judge’s decision, his stable companion Jdoolet 
beating Dibs for second place by half a length. Skhedaddle, who 
certainly added brilliancy to the scene by his strange contradictory 
colours if hedid nothing else, must bea good pony, for he came 
well up at the finish although during the race he had stayed 
too far behind. Time, 2 min. 55 secs. 

5.—THE Niviton Srakes.—For Japan Ponies. Compulsory on 
winners on first and second days at this meeting. A sweepstakes 
of 310 with <5 extra for every race won at this meeting. Open 
also to Ponies placed second, at an entrance fee of $5 to go to the 
fund. Entries to be made on the course at the close of the second 
day's racing. Ist Pony to receive 75 per cent; 2nd Pony to re- 
ceive 25 per cent. Weight for inches. Entrace S—. One mile. 


Mr. D. de Ding Dong’s Typhoon, 10st. Qhbs........, l 
Don Carlos’ Aiekapoo, Ost. SIDS........0.. co.cc eee 2 
Mr. Robertson's Oycma, 10st. 2ibs.......c cece. 3 
55 Douglas’ The Crescent, 10st. 2ibs......0.06..0.8. 0 
», Robertson's Vick, 10st. 2lbs.... cee eee, 0 
» W. Fairplay’s Shizoku, Qst. 12lbs....... a, 0 


Typhoon, as usual, took the lead at starting and past the 
Stand, but at the bottom of tho hill nearly all the ponies ran 


iaiized by Google 


Satiyvaction, who, ridden by the same joc 


wide, allowing Kickapoo to take the lead followed by the Blue and 
White. 7Z'yphoon after topping the bill went ahead once more 
but again fell back, only to recover at the trees, from which 
point he was never headed, and urged on by his rider, Mr. Marlbo- 
rough, in order perhaps to show what the ‘“‘little man” could do, 
won by several lengths. Time, 2 min. 20 secs. 


6.—TuejTitLE DEED PLaTe.—With $50 added. A Handicap for 
China (iriffins having run at this meeting, to be handicapped by 
the Stewards at the close of the second day’s racing. Winners of 
any race after the publication of the handicap 3 lbs. extra. En- 
trance $10. One mile. 


Mr. Robertson’s Chance, 10st. 1OIbs.............c0ce0e0e 1 
»» Sinbad’s Sheik, Llat. 2b... ce cece cee eee ees 2 
», Sinbad's 7he Dwarf, 9st. 1OMbs............. eee ees 3 
» Fairplay’s Mongolian Wolf, 10st. 10lbs......... 0 
», Robertson's Sport, 10st. 5ID8........cceceeseeeee ees 0 
»» Riyoshi’s 7e Boojum, 10st. 8lbs.............. uu O 

Sinbad’s 7'he Consul, 10st. 8lbs...... .........6- 1 


x R. Jaffray’s Satisfaction, 10st. 5lbs .............. 0 


All but one of those entered went for this and got off to a capital 
start. Zhe Consul and Satisfaction led off, but all the ponies kept well 
together. At the trees 7’he Consul was done and fell astern, while 
The Sheik and Chance came to the front, and from the entrance to 
the straight the race lay between them, although The Dwarf was 
dangerously near. Chance, ridden by Mr. Williams, was too 
for the Arabian, and won by three-quarters of a length, the time 
being worse than that of the previous race, viz., 2 min., 21 secs. 


7.—TuE Tokio AND YOKOHAMA BANKERS’ Cup.—Presented, 
value $—. For all beaten China Ponies at this meeting. Weight 
for inches, Entrance $5. Once round and a distance. 


Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Jallapoosa, 10st. 8lbs......... 1 
», obertson’s Favori, lOst. 5lbs............ cee ee eee 2 
i 3 Bravo, 10st. 5UbB...........ccceeee ees 3 
‘s - Gladiateur, 13st. 111bs............ 0 
= Mandarin, 10st. 5lbs...... 00.2000 0 
- “ South Mongolian, 9st. 13lbs...... 0 
», Earnest’s Béhé, Ost. 2ibs............cceceeeeeeeeees 0 
5, Sinbad’s The Raven, 10st. Slbs..............0008 0 
“5 Pr The Minister, 10st. 5Slbs............... 0 


Only eight appeared out of thirty-six entries. Just before he came 
up to the post Mandarin was allowed by his rider to bolt and 
go completely round the course, mostly with a slack rein, and 
was only stopped by a betto at the gate. After the exhibition 
hia rider made on this and two former occasions to-day, he ought 
never to cross a pony again. At the start Bébé led followed by 
Tallapoosa, but going up the hill The Raven went ahead and led, 
the pace then being rather hot. At the five furlongs The Raven 
led, but Furoricame up to him at the half mile and they raced 
together to the trees, when 7'he Raren fell back, letting Favori 
o ahead. At the quarter 7a//apoosa and Bravo came up and 
challenged Favvri on entering the straight, and at the distance 
Tallupovxa was let out, and won a good race by a couple of 
lengths in 2 min. 37 secs., having been judiciously ridden by Mr. 
Marlborough. 


§.—TuHeE Vistrors’ Cup.—Value $—. For all beaten Ja 
Ponies at this meeting. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Five 


furlongs. 
Mr. Robertson's A/oor, 10st. 2lbs...........ceceee pieveel 1 
Dr. Buckle’s Sendboy, 10st. 4lbg......... cece cee ceeees 2 
Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Distemper, 10st. 6lbs......... ... 3 
», AR. Jaffray’s Hvile, 10st. 4lbs......... cee eee eee 0 
x - Professional, 10st. 4bs............665 0 
» Robertson's Nick, 10st. Olbs........... ccc cceeee eee 0 
a - Rebel, 10st. 6lbs.......... sins bu aenisateeas 0 
Count Tristan’s Duimio, 10st. 6lbs..............cc0eeee 0 


Eight ponies again appeared at the post, and after one false start 
got off well together. dfvor took alec which he never lost, no 
matter what cfforts his opponents made, At the quarter mile all 
the ponies, with the exception of Daimio who was far in the rear, 
were together in a cluster, some lengths behind the eager Afoor, 
and on entering the straight Distemper and Professonal were 
dangerous, but J/oor could not be collared, and even though 
Sandhoy, coming through his ponies, pressed him hard, he had 
the race entirely secure, and left 

“ No hinge nor loop 

To hang a doubt upon,” 


as he won by several lengths, being ridden by Mr. Marrables. 
Time 1 min. 214 secs. 


9.—THE OrIENTAL Cur.—Value $100. A Handicap for all Po- 
nies. ‘Io be handicapped by the Stewards at the close of the 
second day's racing, when entries will be received. Winners of 
Nos, 4 and 5 of this day excluded, and winners of any other race 
after the publication of the handicap 3 Ibs. extra. Entrance $10. 
Second Puny to save entrance fee. One mile. 


Mr. Fairplay’s Chief Mongolian, 11st. 12lbs........ 1 
»» Robertson's Oyrona, 10st. 12lbs.................. 2 
i + favorit, let. lbs.........0000.00.. 3 
as ss Dibs, 12st. 5ibs...... eee ee 0 
» Sinbad’s The Raven, list. 6lbs.................. 0 
zs v The Judge, st. 4lbs.... 0 
»» Karnest’s Trustee, Lst. Ol... 0... cece ccccec ese 0 
» RR. Jaffray’s Satisfaction, 10st. Glbs............... 0 
yy Minbad’s Derenport, 10st. 6lbs...... cece eee ees 0 


Chicf Mongolian took the lead at starting closely followed by 


ey, tried boring the 
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leader to the rails in the same manner as led to the deplorable 
accident of yesterday. Up the hill Sufeyuction pressed the leader 
hard as did also 7he Raren, but the Chief was not to be beaten. 
At the half mile Qyama tried his best, and Furort came up at 
the three furlongs, but still the (hicf, ably ridden by Mr. Her- 
hausen, kept to the front. Down the straight the race lay be- 
tween the Chief, Qyama and Furori, The Raren coming up for a 
‘ood fourth, but the (‘icf was game, and won an excellent race 
by a length. Time, 2 mins. 19secs. 





So closed the Spring Meeting of the Association, after bcing 
productive of more good racing than we have seen here for a 
long time. Senor Don M. Alvarez acted as Judye, and Dr. Wheeler 
as Time-keeper; and Mr. Bayne as Starter effectually discharged 
a most troublesome duty. This meeting was also remarkable for 
the great success of Mr. Marlborough as a jockey, being most 
nearly approached in this respect by Mr. Herhausen. 


Law Meports. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 


Before H. 8S. Wiukinson, Esqg., Acting Law Secretary. 
and 
Meeers. E. F. Kitpy, F. D. Warken, C. 8S. Buanp, W. Goxvon, 
and C. H. Datias, Jurors. 


Monday, May lith, 1877. 


W. M. Wownes rc. E. C. Kirpy and others. 


This was a claim of $15,000 damages for tort and trespuss in connec: 
tion with the administration of the property assigned by plaintuf to 
defendants for their benefit and the benefit of plainuff. 


Mr Kirkwood appeared for plainuiff, Mr Dichins for defendants. 
(Continued from Saturday, 12th instant). 


Mr Kirkwood, as counsel for the defence, continued his exami- 
nation of Mr Talbot, who said:—I think at the meeting which 
I attended, Mr Skinner was also there, 80 I had not to sign the 
minutes per proxy. If he had not been there I should have signed my 
name. | suppose Mr Marks, when he signed his name alone, was 
acting for Mr Allinand. ‘The resolutions were put to the vote and 
agreed upon, all present signing them. The list of creditors I sent 
to plaintiff I believe to be correct, There ure twenty-two. Dr Sidall 
neverattended the meetings. Messrs Lucy & Co. never appointed me 
as their agents. Messrs Carat & Co, sent in their clanns tome. The 
Manager of the Yokohama Dispensary never attended the meetings. 
Mr Bridgens never appointed me as hisagents. Neither the Japan 
Mailnor Mrs Green appointed me tonct for them. Messrs J. J. Gray 
appointed ine toact forthem. Out of twenty-three creditors only cight 
appointed me to act us their azent. These creditors authorised me to 
callin Mr Ross dulinson. It was left to my discretion whom to ap- 
point. | was sometimes forced to calla meeting within tenhours. Lithe 
exact sense of the word none of the creditors did prove their debts 
They signed no affidavits. ‘The sale took place in the 15th and 16th 
August. It orcupied two days. Ido not Know that the date was 
changed till the 16th. I saw the J/erald every day then, and 
from the 3Uth July to the 16th August, the sale was advertised 
tu take place on the 16th. If it had been put in as the foth, f 
should have corrected it. The advertisement appeared through my 
orders given tothe auctioneer. The answers to the interrogatories are 
facts which came under my personal knowledge. Plaintiff himself 
told me that he culled in Carroll & Co. to protect the property. 1 
am responsible for all these anewers. I never met Mr Mitchell in 
this matter, and he was not a partner in Curnow & Co’s, 

Mr Kirkwood send it was a most improper way to answer inter- 
Fogatories. 

Witness : —I answered tothe best of my belief. I was asked “ was 
he n partner?” I ssid ‘‘no.” 1 was assured by Mitchell that he 
Was not a partner. The chances are that I inust have seen the ad- 
Vertisement inthe paper. If my attention had been called to it I 
should have modified my answer. I think Curnow attended the 
meeting in person on the 24th June. VPiaintaulf was indebted to him 
for some small amount. As to the lettera that passed between me 
and Mr Hill, that of the 19th August referred to a declaration of 
bankruptcy onthe part of Muwles & Black. Perhaps he looked 
on what we hind done as wrong. I don’t consider a letter li! e that 
Mr Robertson sent mea consent to the sale. I was guided in all 
these actions by Mr dolinson. I remember presenting a report to 
the creditors, and reecllect Phillips going over the premises with 
me. I think he said the Luildings were worth $4,500. 

To Mr Dickins. None of the creditors who were not present at the 
meetings ever objected toany of my acts ‘Lhe letter from Mr Robe- 
rteon may have been delaved in reaching me. T did not know of its 
existence for some time after. I went to Mr Hili’s oflice to ascertain 
Whether plaintif! was willing to uct straight-forwardly and arsist the 








creditors in recovering the property which had been taken. Ttold the | 


creditors that a lot of proprety had been taken byBlack or his 
agents, and plaintiffs were requested to answer sme questions before 
they received n release. Neither Howlea or Hill ever specified the 
underhand proceedings at which they hinted IL told Howles in 
Kobe that he could lave every information be required.” 

Lengthy arguments were now entered upon by the learned counsels 
andthe bench nbout the interrogatories, and Mr Dickins was at lust 
forced to repeat them. 


Witnets I found a man named se in wale of the 
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property after I was nppointedassignee. I called upon the Consul and 
asked if he would allow a constable to take, charge. Ife said if I 
would give Sutherland a written order to keep the premises he would 
sign and seal it. Ll went to see the premises with plaintiff and found 
that a large poition of the best of the machinery had been taken 
away. A man named Longfellow took it. I derived my 
information from Howles, who made an affidavit to that effect. 
He said Longfellow had ruined him. Plaintiff made the affidavit in 
this Consulate. The original was handed to the American Consul. 
I believe it had to be eent to the American Minister through Sir 
Harry Parkes. I made application for this document through Mr. 
Jolinson but it was not returned to me. I went to the American 
Consul, and when Mr Howles was present, he said, “ If you can 
prove that the property has been taken away I will have it in store 
to-morrow.” Mr Howles made up an affidarit, which was considered 
auflicient. © Upon the presentation of the aflidavit’ to the Consul 
Messrs. Kirby and Carroll made a bond. Mr Johnson suid that 1:0 
further steps were necessary. An action was commenced at this 
time ngainst Longfellow and at the end I said that having recovered 
the property Thad no further application to make. About the 4th 
July [was informed that the American marshal had broken in and 
I went down and found a quantity of machinery and boiler tubes 
being removed. Some correspondence then took place, and eventu- 
aliy the property was returned a second time, but considerably dam- 
aged. and covered with rust. Action was then taken on the bond 
nnd the creditors returned $78 to Longfellow. That sum was taken 
out of the proceds of the sale. The boiler tubes taken away by the 
marshal were delivered up to Walsh, Hall & Co. the owners. From 
these proceedings sprung four actions. During all this time 
the workmen’s wages had not been paid, and expenses were going 
on and there was no possibility of raising the funds to meet out- 
standing debts. The creditors believing in Mr Howles’ honesty and 
industry, were anxious to do the best they could for him, and I 
endeavoured to persuade Whitfield and Dowson to take over some 
of the machinery and employ Jim as boiler-maker They were 
unable to do so. 

1 had given a promissory note to Mr Allmand for his demand for 
rent. ‘The wages due amounted to $600 or $700. There were 
other small expenses incurred, about 31,600 or $1,700, before 
the sale was resolved upon. I think the business was advertised 
for sale by private centract on the 15th July. No tenders 
were forthcoming, and I thought it better to sell by auction. The 
date was fixed for the 15th August in anticipation of orders 
from Nagas: ki or Shanghai for some large machinery. I saw Mr 
Howles ve:y often, Mr Black oceasionally. Nearly ull the meetings 
of creditors were ndvertised. Neither of the purtners objected to 
what was done. Mr Hill never objected to the proceedings. I 
knew that the Bankruptcy Act of 1869 had been passed but had 
not come in force. I endeavoured to get a copy. Mr Howles scemed 
desirous of avoiding bankruptey ti! September, when he asked me to 
file the petition, Between the Ist and ldth August no objection 
wis made to the sale. I have no recollection of receiving Mr 
Robertson’s letter previous to, or during the sale. The appearance 
of the goods was very bad though we had tried to clean them. 
There was rather 2 large attendance. The buildings on the lot 
we tried to let ns godewns. Every onerefused to havethem. The 
doors had no proper fastenings and there was hardly anything in 
order. JT never gnve orders to eject Howles or Black. I never 
prevented them entering the premises. The gross amount of the 
proceeds of the sale was 33,100. These proeceds were applied to the 
expenses as permy account, LT sent the list of claims to Mr Howles 
in 1872.) Vhese accounts nud lists of creditor were never rejected. I 
herd nothing more about them. Tcould never have told plaintiff the 
claims amounted to $3,500 only. At the first meeting of creditors 
it was found they far exceeded this. (Witness here gave a list of 
these) No dividend has heen paid to the creditors of plaintiff. 
The proceeds of the sale fell short by nbout $950. Plaintiff, as fur as 
T can remember, made a proposal nbout keeping on the business. 
It must have been shortly before the seizure by the American 
Consul. The items of legal expenses in the accounts were expended in 
protecting the property. I was myself voted about $380 for my 
labours. I was engaged every day for three months. No objections 
were made by plaintiff to Mr Sutherland. Mr Howles made some 
statement in his letters that underhand work had been carried 
on. It was utterly untrue. 

Russell Robertson, sworn, stated :—TI was Vice-Consul in Yoko 
hama in 1870, from July. (Letter produced). That is in my 
handwriting. It ismy practice to write the draft of a letter, 
send it to the other office to be copied, compare the copy with 
the draft, sign the former and despatch it. I invariably send 
letters out by chit-book. I usually look to eee if the letter has 
been received, and to institute inquiries if anything is out of 
order. t donot recollect making any inquiries about this letter. I 
am afraid that chit book has been destroyed. Letters like this are 
not freque:.tly delayed in transmission, 

Yo Mer Dickins:—I really liave no speeial recollection of this case, 
My recollection has been furbished up by referrence to the papers. 
When the petition was made up it was addressed to me. 

‘Vo the Court :—L have no recollection of Mr Talbot making an 
application to me with reference to the Bankruptey Act. I do 
not remember, though it may be he did apply. I ought to have 
been in a position to give Information about the Bankruptey Act in 
eee S70. A Jetter dated Shanghai, July 6th, contatus a refer. 

ence to this Act. There is evidence uleo from the correspondence ° 
oof that peried that the Consulate was then able to give informa. 
tion The application was made by Tlowles and Biack. 
(| Mr Talbot, reenlled, to Mr Nirkwood :—At the meeting of 25th 
' July, there were only six creditors present. Their authority woe sufli« 
| cientforall. 1 think ten days’ notice was given of this mcoting. Receipt 
of the accounts was never acknowledged that d knowof. (Letter reaa) 
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degree held himself out as partner, and this might be pleaded 
against him by any one who had been deceived by auch holding out 
into acting as if Mitchell had been partner. But plaintiff is clearly 
not in this position. Besides, even if Mitchell were a partner he is 
not responsible for tortions acts of co-partner unless these were done 
in ordinary course of partnership business. And the acts now com- 
All evidence being concluded, plained of were evidently not acts in the ordinary course of the busi- 
ies ness of a store-keeper euch as Curnow was. Lastly it is proved 
Mr Kirkwood then addre-sed His | Honour and the gentlemen | iiat aitchell had nothing to do with these proceedings—the 
of the Jury. He told the Jury that they would have to consider plaintiff in his evidence does nok even allege it. Hence I eA aude 
whether the creditura of Howles and = Black held the property whatever might be the position of the other defendants, for Mitchell 
legally and with the sanction of Howles. The defence set up bY], verdict of not guilty must be returned. ‘ 


the opposite side was that Howles was cognisant of and approved ; ; 
all the auctions of the defendants in regard to the sale of the pro- |, With regard to the case agninst the defendants. The plaintiff 
perty. The lenrned gentleman contended that so far from Howles | 18 an honest, industrious, but obstinate man. He has persuaded him- 
approving of the sale, the letter sent by TH. B. M.’s Consul the self he has been wronged and is determined to fight the question, 
day before, requesting Mr ‘Talbot to stop the sale, or if he although nearly 7 years have elupsed since the acts complained of 
proceeded he would do so at his own risk, was proof that | Were committed, His demands are preposterous and absurd, with- 
ifsalea. did’ nol “concur iw dt Wlte. qa liad Been & outa shadow of foundation injustice, law, equity or common sense. 
long tine in the witness box and his story seemed simple and Another 6 weeks und he would have been bound by the statute of li- 
true. When he found that he was unable to meet his linbilities | MUations, Either of his own motion or hy the advice of some cunning 
he immediately went to his Consul and explained his position to lawyer he has just managed to hit the moment in which, while time 
him, He was advised by the Consul to call a meeting of creditors nearly but not quite bars his claim, it quite bars our claim against 
and appoint one to look after the property, which advice the}bim. This laches on his part, in view of the difficulties which it has 
plaintiff lind acted upon. ‘The meetings of the creditors which imposed upon us in the matter of evidence, deprives the plaintiff of all 
did take place from time to time were entirely informal, as they title to consideration, — Before going into the case ® word is ne- 
were held without the sanction of the plaintiff. And, according | cesetry as to che petition—which is self contradictory. It states 
to the evidence of Mr Talbot, what transpired at those meetings that plaintiff was willing to assign his property for his debts if re- 
was only made known when it suited the purposes of the few | leased from these and afterwards complains of the property 
creditors who had met together. Acting under uw resolution passed being taken have him. It is evident that all he bas to complain 
at one of those informal meetings, Mr ‘Lalbot took steps for the sale of, if anything, is that a release was not given him. So it 
ofthe property, merely on the authorization of six creditors, and | states the property to have been properly taken possession of in 
which he did at his own risk. Aly. Kirkwood argued that in the June 1870and then in August to have been illegally seized. The 
face of the objections and the fuct that Talbot acted only on the authori- fact isif any trespass was committed, this could not be in August, 
zation of ix creditors, it wasimpossible fortheJury toafind a verdict | because the property had been in possession of Talbot since June. 
for the defendants. He scouted the argument of his learned friend, How can Tulbot be guilty of illegally seizing in August property 
that no action had been taken by the plaintiff until the last twelve already legally, and with consent of allinterested including plaintiff, 
months, as ridiculous. Going buck tothe subject of the letter sent | in his pors-ssionin June? Next what dnmages does the petition really 
by H. B. M.’s Consul to Mr Talbot, Mr Kirkwood maintained that it | Claim? Notthe value of the goods sold, but simply damages done to 
was evident the letter had been received befere the sale, as it | Plaintiff in his ‘trade and credit.’ Where was his trade in August 
was very improbable that suchan important document should | 1870? It had been stopped for two months. Where was his credit 
have been delayed in the delivery under the methodical arrange- |®' same {ime ? He had none,—less than none—he was over 
ments for the transmission of documents in force at the Consulate. | head and ears in debt, clnims of rent, back wages. judgment and 
Far fewer letters were apt to miscarry by the practice of sending half a doz n pending actions. The position I take up with res- 
them with chit books, than through the post office; and had the| pect to the snle is that the plaintiff consented to it positively, 
letter been lost it would have a different thing. He said that the {9nd if not positively by a acquiescence in it before and after it had 
time of the Court had been taken up considerably with the question |f@ken place. In June 1570 he finds himself in difficulties, calls 
of damages. And he thought that His Honour would instruct the | his creditors nud assigns his property. The proceedings were not in 
Jury that, if they found a verdict in favour of the plaintiff, they} Baukruptcy but by private liquidation. The advantages of this 
would have to assess the damages of the goods at the time of their | Plan were obvious to all, and plaintiff was, as his evidence and 
correspondence showe, especially desirous of not being made bankrupt. 


conversion, that was to say, their value to the plaintiff at ; ; ; Os 
that time. ‘The learned gentleman then quoted several cases in| Lhe arrangement is complete in equity if not at law, and in con- 
sideration for it the creditors agree to release him from _ his 


support of his contention, after which he remarked that he did not i , 

kuow what the defence actually was; but if it was contended |debts. ‘The letter of 14th July is in fact a written release 

that the defendant Talbot had acted in the cupacity of a bailee, and | though not in technical form. It says distinctly that the plaintiffs 

the Jury should look upon him in that light, he could only be con- after carnings are Safe from attacks of creditors. Hence the pro- 
perty was out and out the property of creditors before sale took place 


sidered as acting in trust until steps were taken in Bankruptcy for : : e peer 
the liquidation of the e-tate. And if he had received the goods in trust, | 2" they had full right to do what they liked with it—sell it or eat it 
with or without permission of plaintiff. They had bought it, with 


then he had rendered himself liable for damages in having disposed of : 
their debts. But afterwards when formal release was wanted they 


them. It wus needless for him to point out that the whole of the Ad 
proceedings in regard to the disposal of the goods were illegal under | #01 reason to suppose that plaintil had not carried out his bargain. 
the Bankruptey Act; and if Howles did assign the goods to a few | He was to ee ail his property up, creditors were to give all their 
of the creditors, his act was invalid. If the Jury should find that | debts up. The creditors had done their part and were willing 
he did assign his goods to a few of the creditors, then the question | f° do it over again, but they had reason to suppose that plaintiff 
aruse could he take advantuge of his own wrong act? He, the | 8 keeping back some of his property and hence required him to 
learned gentleman, contended that he could do so, even though it | #"8wer cerlain questions relative to his property which he acknow- 
was a fraudulent act. It must also be remember that the defend- | !edges he could have answered, but which for some unexplained 
nuts must have been aware of it at the time as wellas the plaintiff. [cause he didnot answer. Then the creditors naturally and properly 
Mr Dickins objected to the expression ‘* fraud.” ea d to do any thing more. Hence plaintiff cea neither complain 
His Honour remarked that if Mr Dickins had not got the option as ae q ar ea pn of ‘a, pormal hbiiane being given him—a release 
of replying, it might be worth while to go into the question as i or :s ene aA aay “e 1¢ was already fully released. It 
to whether Mr Kirkwood was entitled to use the objectionable decreas A tice regatd Al A that i good deal of money had been 
spent in defending the estate, especially with regard to the property 


term, but us it was it was scarcely worth while. 
ee acxt . ys ; taken away by Longfellow and afterwards recovered ($1 
Mr Kirkwood then c-ntinued his address, concluding by re- on the faith of the uesigument. ($1,200, odd) 


questing the Jury to give a verdict in favour of the plaintiff. - ; 

Mr Dickins then rose and addressed the Court. remarking that Next, even if Talbot had no power to sell, the plaintiff acquiesced 
he appeared for the defendant Mitchell specially, Talbot and |!" the eule before and after it was made. There is no question 
Kirby jointly, but that he did not appear for Mr Plummer. that he ncquie-ced up to 16th August. Then we have the Consul’s 

His Honour interrupted the learned gentleman, and informed him TARTU va the only piece of evidence Ra the whole — 
thatit wus now too late tosny that he did not appear on behalf of Pat: fears 6 1 cue ce id Cone nagated foundation. This letter ie 
defendant Plummer, as he, His Honour, had stated at the com- ‘he Ae i jerdlece 4 Nf ut & mere piece of advice from 
mencement of the case that he could not take any appearance aetna es d rede nie force whatever and of no more a 
unless it was a general appearance. Mr Plummer had been iene pas oe rea . ie oe letter from. re else. Nor 3 
included in tho case, and His Honour had understood Mr to T aoe ag aa ap ort even—of its having been delivered 
Dickins to say that he would appear for him; and as a point of it Talbot lhae oe ee before ae during sale, About 
lar dis sanak vale. Eline lia aid* do-ao. : aibot lias no recollection and as a fuct it first turned up some 

a ew weeks ago among some old papers of Mr Johnson. If it was 

In reply Mr Dickins snid :—TI shall first take the case of Mitchell. | really intended to stop the sule why didnot Mr Hill, who wus a 
Even if Mitehell was a partner of Curnow in 1870, it was clear from | lawyer, take the proper legal steps fo obtain an injunction "He 
evidence produced by the other side, by Mitchell's statement-, and by | knew all about the sale weeks before and was in a wn ‘taken 
advertisements of the middle of July 1870, that Mitchell was not a] by surprise. Agnin what says the letter? After assertin Pilnt to 
partues when the act complained of in the petition was committed [earry on the sale would work most. serious injury it atigaale 
That actislaidin the 6th, 7d: and 8th paragraphs of petition as done enough assents to the sale if a releise be given The bobiee then 
catter the Lh August. and it is clear that it was done, if art all,after the | was not to stop the side but to force a formal release bein ice 
4th August. But Mitchell waa not a partner with Curnow—he had and brings us to the argument alrendy made use if Ait of this 
not a verbal or written agreement of partnership and was paid by | plaintiff’ has anything to complain of it is that he hud oy formal 
salary, having no interest cither in the profits or losses |release given Iins—that and sothing else. Counsel in the course 
of Curnow’s business, When Curnow sued the plaintiff for {of this part) of the argument with reference to the point 
some 370, he sued in its own personal nuine, hot us Curnow & Co, of — acquieseonce refered to the Caees of Dann y eres 
even, aud pluintit never objected to this, ‘rue, Mitchell in sume iby Vesey, Cutching o, Bussett, 82 Beavan Burkast », Tenuart Li, 
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That does acknowledge receipt of the nccounts. I had forgotten 
about it. 

To the Jury:—The questions which plaintiff refused to answor 
were in reference to certain plant and stock which wero believed to 
have heen taken away by Black. I havea draft of theso which I 


took down at Mr Kirby’s dictation. 
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Q. 10 Equity (a case into which Consul had been formally con- 


—_—_—— 


In the evidence adduced it was shown that the defendant had given 


nected) and Cook and Corporation of Leaford Low. 6 Ch. Ap-| the plaintiffan I, O. U. for $85, but had paid $10 off that amount. 


ls. As to the correspondence after the sule between Hill and 
Talbot and between plaintiff and ‘Talbot in 1872, the letter of 15th 
Augustand the sale werenever refered toinit,und no objection was made 
to the sale or to any of accounts or any objection whatevcr, other than 
Vague insinuations aud unspecified assertions of under-handedness. 
The correspondence confirms amply what has already been said that 
the sale was never objected to, only the withholding of a formal re- 
lease and it had already been sufficiently shown that the formal 
release was properly withheld until certain questions (which Howles 
admitted at this trial he could answer) were replied to—questions 
having reference merely to the plaintiff's property—to that which he 
was bound to hand overtohisoreditors ‘Ile very lust phrase of the 
correspondence at the end of Mr Hill’s last letter (September 6th 
1870) is ‘‘ Messrs, H. & B (H. is plaintiff) here mnde no request 
for an unconditional discharge and do not decline to answer the 
uestions . . . . . to secure a discharge ns proposed by you 
dtalbot) heretofore.” How in the face of all this the present 
potion could be brought passes understanding. ‘Taking, how- 
ever, the view of the case most against the defendants, 
what damage can Howles complain of ? If what was done 
had not been done what would have been the result? ‘The 
landlord could have seized and sold for rent, the judgment 
ereditor could have done so, the plaintiffs in the pending 
actions could have put themeelves in a position to do so _ like- 
wise, or the creditors could have put Howles into Bankruptoy. 
That they did not do so was purely out ofconsideration for him. 
Had they done so the property would juve been sold sat 
a still greater sxorifice in all probability and the debtor would not 
have been free for three years, Tlie sale wus an absolute necessity 
as already clearly shown from the evidence. ‘hat a great sacrifice 
was made is undoubted ; such a vacrifice is inevitable in such a sale. 
But how could it be avoided. I have already shown that his 
trade and credit could not suffer by the exle because he had then 
neither trade nor credit —not credit enough to pay hia rent or 
even Curnow’s small claim of $70. And I have shown too that the 
absence of a Consular relense was no injury tohim. He hadthe release 
of the 14th July, all the release implied in the actions of the creditor 
and when he commenced the action he had the best release—release 
by effluxion of time. In the interval he had been left entirely 
alone and kept to himeelf every jot of his earnings. No doubt if 
the proceedings had been in Bankruptcy they were irregular, but 
they were notin Bankruptcy, which ull parties desired to avoid. If 
Howles had any cause of complaint he could atany moment for a few 
dollars have righted himself by filing his own declaration in Bauk- 
ruptey. So too though all the creditors did not attend the mecting, 
four-fifths in value did, and the rest acknowledged the proceeding 
by presenting their claims, none of which, nor the accounts 
were ever disputed by plaintiff and his attorney otherwise than in 
the vague manner already referred to. Such acquiescience is 
equivalent to an acceptance of such accounts and claims. Finally 
the case is a most curious one. The plaintiff owed sone $7,000, did 
not pay a cent, made his creditors lose a further sum of some 
$900 on protecting his property ulter transfer to them and now, after 
seven years, asks you to give him $15,000, without producing a shred 
of evidence that he has in ‘ trade or credit’ or otherwise lost a single 
cent by the action of his unlucky creditore, The learned counsel 
then shortly recipatulated the principal points and left the case to 
the jury. 
Without retiring, the Jury returned a verdict for the defendants, 
costa to be borne by plaintiff. 


Thursday, May 17th, 1877. 
Kato Hraoro v. W. Curtis. 

Claim for $88.44, for pouliry supplied. 

Kato Hegoro, cautioned, stated :—I live at Motomachi, Yoko- 
hama. I am a poulterer. Having known defendant for a long 
time, I supplied him with fowls from November 6th last year 
at his request. I ullowed him to get thema long time without 
payment. I received yen 100 in the spring, in pnyment of the greater 
part of last year’s bill. I further supplied him after this pay- 
ment till February 2nd. There wus sill considerable balance un- 


go said that to shorten the case he admitted the claim. 
Dull business only kept him from paying. Le only wanted time, 
and would pay by installments within 3 month. 

Ordered to pay $44.44 on June lst, and $40 on July Ist. 





Friday, Muy 18th, 1877. 
Mrvrna DanyEMON vs. WM. CURTIS. 


This was a claim for $16.50, for two tons of coal sold and de- 
livered. 
The defendant did not appear, and p'aintiff having proved his 
claim 
His Honour ordered that the amount of $16.50 be paid within 
ten days. 
Awonr Yosnrro v. Wa. Curtis. 


In this instance the plaintiff sought to recover the sum of $55.50, 
balance of account for goods sold and delivered ; and produced an 
I. O. U. for $50, which he alleged had beea given him. 

There being no appearance for the defence, judgment was given 
for the amount claimed, to be puid within ter days. 

Aral Tosvke v. Wm. Corrs. 


This was a similar case to those preceding it, being for $85 for goods 


soldand delivered. 
C0 gle 


The Court made an order for $75 to be paid within ten days, 
Kani SHINKICHI v, Wut. CuRTIS. 


Claim : $32,50, balance ofan account for work done. 
Judginent for the amount claimed, to be paid within ten days. 





In H. I. R. M.’s CONSULAR COURT, 
Before A. Prurkan, Eeq, Vice-Consul. 
Messrs. Van Ookpt and BoGono.orr, .dssessors. 
Friday, May 18th, 1877. 

A, Duncan v. N. NoRDENSTEDT. 


The plaintiff is a lawyer residing in Kobe, and brought a claim 
for $466 for fees, and $150 interest. It appears that in October 
last year there was a dispute between the present defendant and 
Mr Strome, which was settled by arbitration. In that case the 
plaintiff represented the defendant, and now sought to recover his 
fees for the same. 

The plaintiff attended personally, but defendant did not appenr. 

Mr R. Bishop, Registrar of H. B. M.’s Court, was examined 
by the plaintiff as to the practice observed in regard to the char- 
ges of solicitors; after which the bill of charges was placed in the 
witness’ hand and he was asked to give opinion relative to the 
items. The witness replied that in the first place he must say 
that it was got up tin a slovenly manner; no retainer’s foe had 
been inserted and neither was there any scale of charges, conse- 
quently ifthe action through which the present case originated had 
been for $10,000 or $15.000, 4 charge of $1,000 might have been 
made. Some of the charges mentioned in the bill, the witness 
considered os charges that conld not be allowed; while other items 
were below the usual practice. The last item of $350, after hav- 
ing heard the explanation of the plaintiff, there being no rebutt- 
ing testimony, was a fuir one. 

The plaintiff then read and handed into Court some correspondence 
relutive to the case. 

The judgment of the Court was, that the items charged in the 
account were not excessive according to British law, nnd that the 
defendant pay the amount claimed, less the interest, und costs of 
Court. 

The plaintiff said that as Mr Strome had a sum of money be- 
longing to the defendant, he would apply for an order from the 
Court for him to pay the amount. 

His Honour replied that, asthe defendant had the right of appeal, 
he could not make such an order at present. 
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HOUSEHOLD REGENERATION. 
(Saturday Review.) 


If there is wisdom in the multitude of counsellors, young mis- 
tresses of households are likely to become peculiarly sagacious. 
Almost every weck sces published a little book full of good advice 
to the timid and inexperienced matron, and of instruction as to 
door-mats, domestics, decoration, and kindred topics. If any 
bride insists on hiring a lady-help as cook, and an ebullient ex- 
ballet girl as housemaid, it is not for want of warning; and no 
lady has now a right to say that she is ignorant of the virtues of 
gas-stoves. As tract succeeds tract, each more well-meaning than 
its predecessor, one begins to feel how deep is the abyss of con- 
temporary helplessness. Have brides no mothers, or has life 
changed so much that the experience of wise and aged women has 
ceased to be of any avail? Is the gulf between the customs of 
this and of the last generation so wide that oral traditions of 
housekeeping are no longer of any value? From a small work 
called Household Organization, by Mrs. Caddy (Chapman and 
Hall), we gather that the author is of this opinion. These 
are hard times, as Mrs. Caddy observes. After seven 
years of unbroken national prosperity in England, and of un- 
trammelled money-lending to all and sundry, the Turk has sur- 


| prised us with a more than Oriental skill in the science of 


repudiation. His friends, when told that he has not improved, 
and can not improve, may point proudly to his advanced ideas 
of finance, ideas akin to those of the enlightened Pennsy]l- 
vanians. But the holder of Turkish bonds is not consoled ‘by 
reflecting that the truth of the great doctrine of human progress 
is defended against the sncers of the cyncial by the financial 
policy of the Ottoman. On the contrary, he remembers, with 
Mrs. Caddy, that ‘‘many could not, last autumn, afford to 
buy the breath of sea or mountain air which would have streng- 
thened them for the burden of the new year.” The burden is 
peculiarly heavy, moreover because ‘‘ we may be going to’ pass 
through seven years of dearth.”” We must brace ourselves to 
bear adversity. ‘‘ Tattersall, who generally has a hundred and 
fifty applications for coachmen on his books, has now a hundred 
and fifty coachmen applying to him for situations.” This is 
terrible, but ‘‘ we have in the case of France an example of 
how a great nation can rise renewed in strength out of over- 
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whelming troubles, and our trial is less than that of France.” 
Certainly, the trials of France cannot be expressed in terms of 
coachmen. Her need is greater than ours; but a little moral 
regeneration can do us too no harm, and many afamily many come 
to bless the unconscious Turk who has provided England with 
& salutary current of the cold air of adversity. Meantime it is 
fair to say that, though the author of Jfousehold Organization 
may raise a smile now and then by her somewhat stilted style, 
still her practical hints and moral and economical advice are 
very far from being contemptible. 

Servants, their extravagance, insolence, carelessness,and the 
rest, furnish Mrs. Caddy with much matter for moralizing. Dur- 
ing the seven fat years we have multiplied our wants, and become 
more indolent, while the class from which servants come has done 
much the same thing. M. Taine has remarked that, ‘‘from 
England to France, and from France to Italy, wants and prepara- 
tions go on diminishing.” This is true, and when we go further 
and reach Brazil, we find man content with a simple gourd. He 
scoops out the inside, eats it, puts half the shell on his head, and 
thero he is. But it is clear that unless we are to go all lengths with 
Rousseau, we cannot reduce our wants and preparations to the 
heathy simplicity of Brazil. Mrs. Caddy, ina fine passage, calls 
on the ‘‘ women of England to encourage and support the men in 
an endeavour to return to simplicity of life, to a more manly con- 
dition ; call it Spartan, Roman, Republican, what you will,” but 
of course she would not call it Brazilian. Nay, even Italian ab- 
stinence from luxury comes perilously near that of Congo in some 
important respects, as Colonel Lane Fox reminds us in a learned 
work. We may restrict our wants, but only within rather narrow 
limits ; and the men of England must encourage and support the 
women in efforts which we shall not call Spartan, for Spartan 
ladies, as Aristotle ungallantly declares, were the ruin of the 
State. It is not absolutely necessary that English ladies should 
strive to reach the straightforwardness which Mrs. Caddy admires 
in the lovely and accomplished daughters of our colonists. ‘‘ You 
hear them talk quite freely of how Colonel So-and-So called in the 
morning while they were ‘stuffing the veal’ to ask for the two 
first dances at the ball at Government House in the evening.” It 
may be well that ladics should stuff veal, though, in the absence 
of evidence, we withhold our opinion ; but the gallant and ardent 
Colonel should have kept his request for a more convenient season. 
1t is also often needful to do things which it is not so needful to 
talk freely about, and ‘‘stuffing veal” is a theme which does not 
require to be discussed iu general society. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
in a recent article speaks of ‘‘ the steady and respectable life of the 
middle class which makes one shiver : its hidcousness, its immense 
ennui.” Would Mr. Arnold shiver less, would the ennui be 
lightened, and a tender grace be cast over the hideous, if young 
women spoke freely of how the captain paid a visit just as they 
were plucking the fowls for dinner, or were pecling the potatoes ? 
No; enthusiasm may carry one too far; and the author of 
Household Organization, when she comes to details, does nut advise 
maidens and matrons to receive their fricnds in the kitchen. 
‘Order, comfort, and loveliness” are not to be secured in that 
too colonial fashion. 





Before the women of England can rise to the moral heights to 
which they are afterwards to drag up the men—like the pretty 
girl on the sea-washed rock in a popular engraving—they must re- 
form-their bad habits. Late hours, for example, will never do in 
the moral regeneration. The Prince Consort, our author says, felt 
painfully the difference between England and Germany in respect 
of late hours. Indeed the Royal family are made to furnish the 
middle classes with most admirable examples of conduct. ‘The 
favourite story of the Queen always putting away her own bonnet, 
and folding up the strings, helped much in sweeping away fanciful 
gentility.” We acquit this guide and philosopher of the family of 
the charge of sympathizing with persons who revel in this 
‘favourite story.” After imitating the early hours of the Germans, 
women are advised to copy the cheerfulness, frugality and keen, 
clear-headed habits of business of the French. From the 
Spaniards they are to learn ‘‘ what it is to sink into the scorn of 
other nations through smoking and debt.” The Dutch are to 
teach cleanliness, the Swiss simplicity, the Italians patriotism. 
From the Americans, ladies arc to learn something, though what 
the exact lesson may be is not very clear. Thus reyencrated 
woman is to be simple, clean, bright, patriotic, carly rising, no 
smoker, not inclined to run into debt. 

These are gencral precepts which it is casy to learn ; but practice 
13 nore diflicult. How is money to be saved? how is display to be 
avoided ? how are servants to be managed or dispensed with ? Our 
counsellor has a great many practical hints to give as to the 
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economy of labour. Ina house where there are grown-up daughters, 
servantsare scarcely necessary. A ‘‘lady help ” or an occasional char- 
woman may be useful ; but the girls of the family can make the beds, 
dust the furniture, and even cook the dinner. A kitchen ought not to 
be on the casement, but on a level with the dining-room, and may 
be fitted np in a decorative way, or in the Swiss style. 
too, may attire herself in a Helvetian costume ; and mottoes in 
Old English character, ‘‘ which is similar to the German Gothic 
type used in Switzerland, form an appropriate «decoration to the 
cornices of the room.” Everything, in short, may be Swiss, except, 
let us hope, the meat and the cooking. A mere man, in training 
for the Spartan, Republican, or Roman form of life, is sure to 
rebel against veal-cutlets, tough chicken, and eternal lettuces. 


The cook, 


‘“‘Cnckoo clocks and a few hooks of chamois horn carry out the 
effect,” we willingly allow, and ‘‘a Swiss costume will add a 


great charm and liveliness to the scene.” But the poor bread- 


winner must be spared his only tie to life, and not be put off with 


the strange food of the Alpine cuisine. It is still true of the father 
and husband, .as many ladies have found out since the days of 


Moliére’s Cathos and Magdelon, that he has ‘‘la forme enfoncée 
dans Ja matiere.” The mountain gloom and the mountain glory 
are all very well at Zermatt ; but the Swiss cutlet is a large 
element in the mountain gloom which we are glad to leave 


behind us at Basel. 


In all reforms the little attractive details of costume and uniform 


help to make people overlook the difficulties of a new task. Mrs. 


Caddy is quite right to lay stress on the prettinesses of her new 
fashion of domestic life. It is perfectly true that girls might do & 
good deal of houschold work, in place of lounging, pouting, writing 
letters, making anti-macassars, and reading novels. They would 
be more contented if their mornings were occupied with distinctly 
serviccable work. A few simple arrangements, like those sug- 
gested in this little manual, would facilitate this change in habits, 
and this adoption of new dutics. We need not, however, go so 
far as to encourage girls to tint the ceilings in distemper. The 
Renaissance is not yet so powerful that, as our monitor thinks it 
well to advise, every family need ‘‘ possess such a collection of 
beautiful objects for daily use as should for ever prevent our sigh- 
ing after the palmy days of Greek art.” If once we are going to 
feel a passionate regret for Greck art, even ‘‘the beauty and com- 
parative cheapness of our Worcester and other pottery ” will not, 
alas! console us. 
Some harping of the God of golden head, 
By Delian waters waiting to be dead, 

will still reach, still sadden us with an ineffable desire, even though 
our daughters ‘‘ paint the ground on which the plaster design is 
embossed” on our cornices, and thereby ‘“‘give a cameo effect 
which is elegant.” ‘‘The necessary materials are a pennyworth of 
whitening, a pennyworth of size, and of the required tints a pen- 
nyworth. This quantity of material is sufficient to tint every 
cornice in the house.” It seems cheap at threepence, and the 
operation, though ‘ messy,” is no doubt amusing ; but there will 
always be spirits which these things cannot console for the art of 
There is really more of the Greek spirit in Mrs. Caddy’s 
Socrates, 


Cirecce. 
advice to mothers to ‘cultivate musical young men.”’ 
too, cultivated musical young men. 

Perhaps it is natural that writers who really have to deal with 
changed conditions of society, with luxurious and half-educated 
tastes, with a demand for leisure and beauty arising in natures 
which can neither understand beauty nor worthily employ leisure 
—perhaps it is natural that they should find themselves overbur- 
dened by their subject. They may begin with the intention of 
giving a few practical hints, and suddenly find themselves lost in a 
current of gencral ideas. Or they may begin with general ideas, 
and make a rapid descent 7 practical details. In either case there 
will be matter to smile at, with no ill-natured amusement. But 
the fact remains that peope are beginning seriously to ask them- 
selves what state domestie life has come to, and how to improve 
it, how to give it order and meaning. The little manual before us 
shows much intelligence, and hits on the mght answer to the 
problem. Thought must be expended on household management, 
and personal care and industry must not be spared. People must 
make up their minds to accept a difference in their mode of life, 
and nist accept the fact that they are poor, and cannot afford to 
imitate the rich. Fer cultivated people whuse friends are wealthy 
this change can never be easy, as indeed it is never easy to prefer 
reality to appearance. The danger of falling into a German mode 
of life, in which the women of the family are sometimes little 
better than servants, and have few ideas beyond household 
management, is one which the advocates of retrenchment rather 
overlook, Every onc has not the strength to lead two lives, and 
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be at once a cook and an educated lady. Still, even if little beauty 
is brought into the life of the middle alasses by moral regeneration 
in the shape of economy, at least the burden of the ‘‘ immense 
ennui” will be lightened by moderate household work. 


MISSIONARIES AND ELEPHANTS, 
(The Weekly Scotsman, ) 


A number of Buptist ministers of New York are just now seated 
in conclave, discussing ways and means of providing a missionary 
somewhere in Hindostan with an elephant, The reverend brother 
in partibus has discovered that the possession of one of those 
powerful and sagacious brutes would lighten very greatly the 
labour of his charge, and he has his eye on an animal which 
would exactly suit him. It is safe, steady-going, and affords that 
easy seat which is so grateful to the oloth; and it is to be had 
for an old song, We cannot doubt that when a plan has been 
properly matured by the New York committee, the ladies of 
the denomination will throw themselves into the work with 
the ardour that they never fail to display when mission- 
ary interests are at stake, and that by means of a bazaar, or some 
other familiar device for charming money into ecclesiastical coffers, 
the petitioner will soon be master nut only of an elephant, but of a 
mahout to attend to its wants, and a paddock for it to stretch its 
legs in. The incident is perhaps worth a little attention, as illus- 
trating the comforts that are now within the reach of those who have 
a cure of soulsamong the heathen. A missionary of the old-fashion- 
ed type would ae soon havo thonght of asking for a kraken as an 
elephant, and in old-fashioned times he would have had as much 
chance of getting the one as the other. Now, with a Committee 
and Mrs. Jellyby to look after his wante at home, ho knows that 
he has only to call out loud enough to have every vacuum in 
his lurder, his wardrobe, or his stall instantly filled; and it is not 
unnatural that, with the consciousness of this, his heart should be 
lifted up, so that he should desire to ride on elephant-back, and from 
that elevation look down onthe dusty and dangerous ways along 
which his flock are plodding. It is not, of course, suggested that 
any of the good things of this life are too good for him. There are 
people who grumble at the millions that are annually sent out of 
the country for the support of foreign missions, and the comparative- 
ly small amount of benefit that seems to come of them. The cash, 
they say, might be much more advantageously and economically 
spent in bringing up the children of Bill Sikes in an honest way of 
life, than in supplying the youth of Borrioboola Gha with un- 
limited tracte and flannel jackets. The people who argue 
in this manner, besides forgetting how much less interesting 
and attractive an urchin is whose face will rub white with 
soap and water than one whose colour is ‘‘fast,” cannot 
have perused, in a spirit of faith, the missionary records 
and reports. If they had, they would have found that, al- 
though the blackfuced flocks that lave been gathered together 
are small, counting by the number of heads, the quality is 
eminently good; while the shepherds are, to a man, hardly less 
than angelic in wisdom nnd grace. Indeed, their goodness 
reflected from these reports, is such os to inspire incredulity, 
like the preternaturally sagacious look of a famous Lord Chancellor 
of England. They look wieer and better than it is possible for 
any class of men to be. : 

When we turn to other sources of information, the impression 
receives some confirmation. You jo not have to look far for the 
missionary in exploring the secular walks of life ubroad. He has 
rather indeed a knack of getting into peoples’ way. You cannot 
wade many pages into a Colonial blae-oook without breaking your 
shins against him, generally in an obstructive attitude, and he is 
constantly making his appearance in books of travel, and not always 
in so dignified or poetic a light as could he wished. Take, for 
example, the Tonga Islands, which are a verituble South Sea 
paradise for the missionary. There he has a free field and 
everything in his favour. King George of Tonga is himself an 
enthusiustic missionary of the Wesleyan persuasion; und assists 
with regal authority the collection of thesustentation fund. There is 
nothing to fear from the friendly Frierdly Islanders, who are the 
mildest of mortals, and the most revered aational hero is the captain 
of an English man-of-war, who, with a curious perception of his 
duty, died with a cutlass in one hand ard a Bible iu the other, in 
an attempt to force the latter down the tlroat of the natives at the 
point of the former, or, a8 the little Longans are taught in their 
spelling-books, “in promoting Christianity by means of the sword.” 
Even in ‘Tongatabu, according to a charmng writer who has just 
visited it, and who is inclined to do full justice to missionary 
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merits, life stops one or two stages short of ideal perfection. He 
adinits, for instance, that it ‘‘telle agninst the statistics” to find 
the natives crowding about you begging for small change in 
return for their silver dollars, on the ground that they must pay 
something for » maki-maki—a grand religious palaver that was going 
on—and that if their spiritual guide got his fingers on the coin there 
was no hope of any portion of it finding its way back to their 
pockets; or to see, ns he did at one island, “oa native teacher whip 
the villagors into a little ohapel hut, where accordingly they went, 
sat down, and sang hymns very prettily, much to ‘our edification.” 
The Roman Catholic missionaries are believed to have special 
talents for the work of converting the heathen, and Chinais spoken 
of as a portion of the “field” in which they have laboured most 
sucoessfully, The Abbé Armand David, an energetic missionary 
and naturalist, who has been travelling to and fro and walking up 
and down in that country, refreshing the vineyard, with a geologist’s 
hammer in his hand and a botanical case at his back, has just pube - 
lished an account of his journeys, and it is plain the good father is 
hardly satisfied with what he saw. ‘The deplorable divergence in 
the teaching and practice of Christianity,” he says, ‘‘is for Chinese 
& seminarium of indifference,” and in his opinion, the “ general cone 
version of this people if it ever takes place, can only be looked fore 
ward to in a future still very distant.” Especially offensive did 
he find the “ Mandarin manners"? of the native priests; and 
the ‘‘ excessive obsequiousness ” of their flocks to the spiritual 
teachers of their own inferior race filled his soul with wrath 
and grief. A meeting with one of these priests was an ordeal 
trying to his patience as a Caucasian and a Frenchman. ‘‘Seat- 
ed in a chair, borne by four Christians clothed in red, and 
preceded and followed by a numerous cortege, his approach herald 
ed by the discharge of firecrackers and petards, Pére Chang advanc- 
ed up the slope of the hill, so impressed with his own worth, or 80 
unconscious of his surroundings, as never to think of dismounting 
and walking when the road became steep and difficult.” Elephants . 
are not to be had easily in China, and perhaps four fellow- 
Christians are the best substitute that can be procured ; but 
in the circumstances there is some excuse for the Abbé’s growl 
that “by the side of a Chinese who does not even take the trou- 
ble to fill his own pipe for himself, it is but a sad figure that is cut 
by a foreigner, who wearics himself out every day, wearing no 
clothes but the commonest, and performing, without cessation, 
work of the meanest character.” It will be admitted that not a few 
of the ordinury weaknesses of |iuman nature peep out in the airs 
of this ‘‘ Mandarin priest,” and the bitter grumblings of the 
Abbe, but we shall look in vain for any trace of either in 
the next issue of the ‘‘ Annals of the Faith.” In spite of this and 
similur authorities, therefore, there is reason to think that the 
missionary is not so far raised above the infirmities of humanity 
as to be incapable of being spoiled by coddling, or profiting by a 
little good advice, honestly offered. 

It might be found, on inquiry into missionary failures, that the 
cause has as often been wrong impressions of the nature of the work, 
aud a wrong choice of men and means of carrying it out, as the diffi- 
culties inseparable from the work itself. The true missionary —there 
have been and doubtless are some noble specimens—should bea 
sort of moral backwoodsman, a pioneer who, by the force of his 
influence and example, clears the ground for the slow growth of 
civilised ideas. The missionary of actual life, on the other hand, 
is frequently a feeble evangelist whom the Church finds not suit- 
able for home consumption, but who may go down very well with 
blacks; or he is a mild enthusiast who fancies he has a “ miasion’”’ 
for the regeneration of wankind, and as he plainly sees that it 
does not lie among the rough, coarse argumentative heathen at 
home, is convinced that it must be with those poor dear savages 
abroad. The popular imagination clothes him in habiliments of 
spotless black, with a turned-down collar, and pictures him with 
a hectic flush in his pale cheek, and most weak hams. ‘The true ideal 
of a missionary is one with the nerve of a lion tamer, a Bow Street 
officer’s experience and address in dealing with human ‘‘ cussedness,” 
and the patient eudurance of aJob, with as much enthusiasm and 
tenderness as you like thrown in. He does not wander about 
paving the low latitudes with good intentions, but settles down to 
what he knows to be an exceedingly hard, rough, and disagreeable 
work, and is not troubled with visions of elephants. He knows 
that he will have to meddle with moral filth unspeakable ; and that 
the native, of whatever colour, viewed closely and stripped of 
his romance, is a remarkably ugly customer—that he is a child in 
intellect, with full-grown passions and ineradicably had habits, and 
that he differs from the home rough mainly in being more stupid, 
more inaccessible to arguments and influences that are likely to 
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have a good effect, and in being evil from necessity rather than 
choice. This is the soil which with a light top-dressing of the 
Confession of Faith, the Thirty-Nine Articles, or the Creed of 
Pius V., is expected to yield a rich crop of the Christian graces 
and virtues in the course of a season, though a hundred hands have 
been busy planting their contrary vices, It is not to be wondered at 
that the returns are disappointing, that the missionary field is often 
wasteand weedy, andthat some strange new weeds, much as hypoc- 
risy and the like, are forced into growth, which the many-troubled 
missionary is fain to bind up with his meagre sheaves. The regene- 
ration of the savage isa slower and more laborious process than 
many think; and it should take a full generation at least to teach 
him the very first lesson, which must be taught by example as well 
as precept—the nobleness, the imperative necessity of honest toil. 


It is satisfactory to notice that in the latest missionary enterprise of 


the Scotch Presbyterian Churches—the I.ake Nyassa mission—the 
industrial part of the work is to have a prominent place; and it is 
sincerely to be hoped, for the sake of missionaries and missioned 
alike, that the spade, the primer, and the Catechism will be taught 
jn their natural and not in their ordinary sequence, 








REUTERS’ TELEGRAMS. 
THe War, 


London, 4th May, 1877. 

The Russian are gradually advancing on Armenia and 
have occupied Bayazid. 

Tu the House of Commons in reply to a question, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that England was not 
prepared to consent to the exclusion of war vessels from 
the Suez Canal, but would however take steps to protect 
the Canal. 

London, May 7, 1877. 

The Russians have made two -reparate attacks on 
Kars, and been repulsed with heavy loss aud compel. 
led to fall back. 


The British Ironclad Squad:on, now at Corfu, has 
been ordered to rendezvous at Crete. 

Austria observes neutrality, while reserving liberty to 
protect her interests. 

England has annexed the Transvaal. 


Lonpon, 6th May, 1877. 
The China Loan is now officially quoted in London, 


ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS. 

London, 23rd April, 1877.—Roumania is concentrating 
troops at Kalafat. There are conflicting accounts, De- 
tatchments of Russian Troops have arrived at Bucharest 
this morning. 

England bas informed Turkey that her support is im- 
possible. 

A declaration of war is expected on ‘Tuesday. 

The Russian Chargé d’ Affaires has broken off diplomatic 
relations with the Porte. 

The Sultan will command the Turkish Army. 

The Porte has requested Prince Charles of Roumania 
to act with Abdul Kerim Pasha. 

London, 24th April.—No Russian circular despatch 
justifying the proclamation of war has yet been delivered 
to the Powers. 

London, evening 26th April, 1877.—The Russians are 
advancing rapidly. ‘They have crossed the frontier at 
Alexandropol. ‘The main Russian Army is moving to- 
wards Dobrudscha, and it is considered doubtful whether 
the Turks will arrive in time to prevent the passage of the 
Danube. 

London, 27th April.—The Russians commenced hosti- 
lities at Ardahars and were routed near Batoum with a 
loss of 800 men. 

Bombay, 10th April.—The new Cabul Envoy is report- 
ed to have arrived at Jelallabad en route to Peshawur. 
It is expected that the Conference will be resumed. 
Fresh outrages have occurred on the Frontier. A native 
Inspector of Police has been killed by the hill men and 
the European Assistant Commissioner escaped with difli- 
culty. The Viceroy arrived at Nynee Tal on the 7th. 

Bombay, 10th April.—The increase of labourers on 
Famine Relief Works in this presidency was 17,282 last 
week, bringing the total to 253,270. The deaths from 
cholera at Dharwar were 420. 
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Allahabad, 11th April—A rupture of the Government 
of India with Cabul is believed to have taken place. It 
is attributed to the discovery of the Ameer’s attempts to 
excite a religious war in Kandahar. 


A projected murderous attack on Dr, Rowe, the Su- 
perintendent of the District Jail at Allahabad, was dis- 
covered yesterday by information given by au old servant 
and confirmed by an ex-prisoner. 


Galle, 16th April.—Early this morning a steamer, 
supposed to be the Scotland, was sven making straight 
for the Whale rock, and the well known signal * Hold 
off, you are running into danger” was hoisted at the 
flagstaff, ‘The steamer at once went off at right angles, 
and acknowledged the signal, Orders lave at last been 
received in Galleto buoy off the “ Whale” and “ Gindarah” 
reefs. 


Teheran, April 17.—The Persian camp at Kermansha 
has been raised and the troops sent to the interior, 


Simla, Apri! 18.—Since the death of the Cabal Envoy 
and the Conference at Peshawur was closed, no definite 
change of relations between India and Cabul has taken 
place. For some time past fanatical frelings have been 
stirred up in Cabul arising probably from European 
events; otherwise there is no groundwork for disquieting 
rumours spread by irresponsible people. The Frontier is 
quiet, and events beyond it are unlikely to disturb peace 
and security. 

Galle, 18th April—The French Transport Sarthe, to 
Saigon, has struck on the Gindurah Reef. The damage 
done is unknown. She has her flag half mast high, and 
has fired two or three guns. A Messageries steamer is 
ordered to proceed to her assistance. The Transport ran 
on the rock about one o'clock. 

Berlin, 18th April.—Semi-official Correspondenz of 
Berlin says that since no hope is entertained of averting 
war the Great Powers will endeavour to localise it. 


Vienna, 19th April.—The Roumanian army is being 
mobilized. It is stated that Austria will occupy Bosnia 
and Herzegovina when the Russians cross the Danube. 


London, April 20.—After a closely contested election 
the Conservative candidate has been elected for Salford. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SoLvuTIon oF S. E. PARBIER’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
White. Black. 

1.—Q. to K.’s 4th, ch. 1.—B. to K. B.’s 5th. 
2.—Q. to Q. F.’s 4th. 2.—Anything. 

3.—Q. mates, 

Correct answers recaved from W.B.M., and W.H.S., Tokid. 
F, 8. is wrong in his fist move, 
Original from 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—The market has been quiet throughout the week. Business has been 
on a very limited scale and prices show little or no fluctuation. No. 16/24 Farns are more readily saleable at 
somewhat better prices for cheap qualities. Transactions in No. 28/32 have been unimportant. No. 38/42 
have met with rather more enquiry, and a few sales at low prices are reported. Grey Shirtings have undergone 
no improvement; the subjoined quotations are therefore almost purely nominal. Black Velvets are attracting a 
little more attention, but other articles remain dull and unchanged. 


Grey Shirtinzs :— 


7 lbs. 383 yds. 39 in. per pre.. tae 45 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 38} yde. 44in. ,, «2 165 to 225 | 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. perpee. ... ... 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbs.4 to &) Ibe. 883 ,, 39in. » oe 1.624to 235] Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30 in. 2—8 ib. per ibs oe O.674t0 0.824 
9 lbs. 884 ,, 44in. » awe «2.00 to 2524) Black Velvets so eee cee ese oee 7.25 to 8.25 
T. Cloth 7lbs. 24 «4, 82in. »  e. 1.45 to 165] English Drille 15 the. 40 "yde, 80 i a re - 60 to 2.85 
* 6lbs. 24 ,, 82in. ,,  ... 1.10 to 1.25 | ‘Taffachelnes 123 yds, 48 in... oe 1.70 to 2.16 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 21. vee cee vee oe per picul,..$28 50 10 32.256 | No. 388 to42  ... 2. oc. ane) os per picul,..$34.00 to 88.00 

No. 28 to 32 2... os. cee wee eee DOr picul... $30.60 to 34.50 Reverse Twist 16-24 4...) ... 0 4. 95 «+. $33.75 to 34.00 
Woollens.—The same quietness still prevails in our market and prices are as unsatisfactory as before. 

Some demand for plain Mousselines de J.aine has sprung up but has been chiefly confiued to some special 

colours. Blankets have found buyers for the Government. 

Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 560 to 7.CO Figured MoussclinesdeTaine ...80 yds. 30in... 0.24 to 0.28 


Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 6.25 | Multicolored + -.30 yds. 30 in... 0.28 to 0.36 
Shimagoro—.... ase ae 30 yds. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ,..48 in. to 52 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ...  ... .. —80 yds. 32in. ... 024 to O31 Presidents ve ase 84 in. to 86 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yds. 32in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots =... ... ave) oe D4in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Camiets Asstd. ... ... 56—68 yds. 31 in. ..16 60 to 17.50 Union _... ... 54 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings,Japan.. ... 22—30 yda, 32 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green “6 to 8 lbs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.47 


Plain Mouaselines de Lnine — 30 yds. 80 ine .- O.164to 0.10 
Sugar.—There is some improvement to note in our market, which shows an upward tendency. Stocks 
ara estimated at 40,000 piculs. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag ses ava. ces “por picul:.. $4.65 | China No. 4 Kook-fah 4... ene picul...$6.20 to $6.40 
» in basket... wee ose ji ares $4.50 » No.6 Kong-fun  ...) we o. » «$5.70 to $6.10 
Taiwanfooin bag... ... os ‘3 ats $4.40 99 -NOnG H-pak ~ss5) ain- aie ase 19 eee $0.20 to $5.40 

do. in basket... ... ... - 3 $4.25 ‘ Swatow Brown ... 9... .s0 cee ees ey! “wee $3.90 

China No. 1 Ping- fal .. 2 ‘5 $8.00: Daitong vas, cae’ -@ea-.-eesn Vete-° hee 99 $4.20 

» No. 2 Ching- pak se ” .. $7.30 to $7.70 Japan Rice se “Ween Wea devas ue 55 ...$1.90 to $2.05 

» No.3 Ke-pak ... 4. 5 ... $6.60 to 56. 80 Kerosene Oil... ... % ..94.00 to $4.10 


Kerosene Oil.—The market as declined to SH. 00 to $4.10, and the denna is scanty ae hand to 
mouth. 

Silk.—The dulness reported in our last issue has suddenly subsided. Telegrams advising an improve- 
ment in the European markets in consequence of unfavourable weather, and doubts concerning the result of the 
continental crop, have caused a few buyers to operate on a rather considerable scale; pretensions of holders have, 
however, in several instances prevented business, as they are now V asking w# rather stitf advance on last week’s 
prices. Rejections of Hanks have been especially large. 

Shipmeuts amount to: 





Hanks sas ‘ee eos eve sae eas oe ... 38 bales 

Oshius wie a. SOF ais ses sits ra eed 20s: 5. 

Filatures ... ia an ‘iae se ie eee ee) eee 
190 bales 


We quote: | 
In London-at Ax, 2d, Jn Lyons at 5,20. 


Fair modium, J/anks 1... .c0 0 eee ee 8540 to $560 20/3 to 2O/1L {ra. 55.50 to 57.50 
Medium to common, Jianks,., ...  ... $500 to $530 18/10 to 19/11 frs. 51.60 to 54.50 
Fuir Oshius ...0 .1. cee cee cee wee = $530 to $550 19/11 to 20/7 fra. 54.50 to 56.50 
Medium Hamatski_ eT eT $430 to $450 16/5 to 17/2 frs. 45 00 to 47.00 
There are reports of slight frosts in tlie Oshiu and Shinshiu districts, but on the whole natives expect a 
fairly good crop ; it is, however, too carly yet to form a reliable estimate of the yield. 


Tea.—A brisk business has been done during the closing week, New Crop Teas coming in pretty freely 
and finding purchasers on errival. 

During the early part of the weck natives were rather anxious seller s, being evidently in want of funds, 
but this pressure seems in « measure relieved and they are now rather firmer in thoir demands, prices showing 
an advance of $1.50 to $2.00. Settlements for the week amount to 4,400 piculs, which nearly accounts for total 
arrivals to date, so that stocks are merely nominal. 

The quality of the New Leaf shows great superiovity in comparison with first arrivals for the past two 
or three seasons. The leaf ias not only been more carefully prepared but the weather has been very favourable 
to its proper development. With fino weather ample supplies are expected during the course of next weck. 

Prices for grades so fir to hand close as under :— 


Fine ... is ‘es ee ‘es ate a ses .. S29 @ S51 
Fine fine oes ies me wee oe ai See .. $382 @ 834 
Finest a Sas Sule oe sea oe a3 ... S35 @ 837 
Choice sg we «83S @ 843 


Exchange. —The hoitdays aang ‘ng et seek have faecal interfered with business, and rates 
close slightly easier. 


Rates close as follows :— ' Own SHANGHAI—Bank sight .........ceccsceeeeeeeee 75 
STRRLING — Bank 6 mouths’ sight... cee cee eee 4s. 22d. Private 10 daya sight....... cee Tot 
‘i Bank ills on demand......... 0. ds. Odd, Os Ny w YorK—Bank Bills on demand.. ~ OFh 
Private 6 months’ sight. seimwedes 4s. 2d. to | ie 3U days sizht Private.....ccceceeeee 994 
On Parta—Bank Sights weveutas meadeceec nett | On Saw Fraxe vco—Bank Bits on demand... 98 
Bank 6 months’ “sight .. 5.173 ‘; 30 a silt Private., ...... 100 
be Private G mee. ateht oe... 8.25 |) TRUMSHEZ: os ceive caine ertintee cave 208 
Ub ee be Na to aptes et 7 18 
‘a Private lu days’ eighl on. y take | 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 





7 Dats 
Date. Surp’s NaME. CAPTAIN, Frae@ & Ria. Se WHERE FROM. xv CaRGo., CoxsIGNERs. 
ORT. 






















May 12! Argentino Barnett British str. 915 | L’don vid H’kong/May 4/ General Jurdine, Matheson & Co. 
» 13) Sunda Reeves British str. 704 | Hongkong May 6) Mails, &. | P. & O. Co. 
» 14 Massilia Rand British str. 1650 | Kobe — Govt. stores | M. B. Co. 
» 16) Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str. | 1914 | Shanghai & ports}! — Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
» =17| Candin Dumbrek British str. 2240 | Hongkong -!May 10] General J. (. Fraser & Co. 
Campbell British barque; 489 |Newcastle,N.S.W.| — Coal Walsh, Hall & Co. 







DEPARTURES. 































DatE Surpr’s NaME, CartaIn. Fra@ & Ria. Ae DESTINATION. Car@u, DEsPaTcHED BY 
May 14] Benedicta Jansen German schr. | 250 | Amoy Rice KE. B. Wateon 

» 14] San Francisco Lamke German schr. | 263 | Amoy Ballast Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

»» 16] Tonnis Reynier French str. 1735 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | M. M. Co, 

» 17} Annie C. Weston | Winsor Am. barque 740 | Hukodate General Captain 

» 17| Syringa Partridge Brit.3-m. schr.| 242 | Niigata General E. Abbott 






Nagoya Maru Conner | Jupanese str. | 1914 | Shanghai & ports Maile, &c. | M. B. Oo. 


























Wessels tn Marbour. 
Name. CartaIn. | FLae@ anv Ria. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Argentino Barnett British steamer 915 | H’ong vid London | May 12 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Candia Dumbrek British steamer | 2240 | Hongkong May 17 | J.C. Fraser & Co. 
Mengzaleh Pasqualini | French steamer | 1503 | Hongkong Mny 10] M. M. Co. 
Massilia Rand British steamer | 1650 | Kobe May 14/ M. B. Co. 
Sunda Reeves British steamer 704 | Hongkong May 12 P.&O. Co. Hongkong 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Bothwell Castle Heath British barque 591 | Newcastle, N.S.W.} May §& | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Flying Spur Croot British barque 785 | London May 12 | L. Kniffler & Co. 
Haze Wilkinson American ship 826 | New York April 14 | Tanacs Bros. Manila 
Scawiell Campbell British barque 489 | Newcastle, N.S.W.} Muy 18 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 


Pessels of Gar in Port. 














NaMeE. Gcns.| Tons. DEsoriPTion. COMMANDER: 








eee a 





Commander Masuda 


JAPANISE—Raiden Kan... ... 4 450 | Gun vessel 
Captain Matsumura 


Fujiyama Kan ...} 13 Sailing sloop 


BRITISH—Vigilant ele teas i 2 835 | Paddle Despatch vessel [A. P. Ryder)} Lt. and Comd. Hugh O. D. Ryder 
a Audacious... ... ...| 14 3774 | Iron-clad frigate (flagship, Vice Admiral] Captain P. H. Colomb 
AMERICAN—Tennessee ... ...} 23 4200 | Frigate (fg.ship, Rear Admiral W. Reynolds) | Cap:ain Young 


GERMAN—Elisabeth... ... ...{ 21 2000 | Corvette Captain von Wickede 









CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Sunda from Hongkong.— 
Sugar eos eee xe. eee eee eee eee eco eee 6,620 bags. 
General Merchandiso =... ws. nee nee |: 969 pegs. 


Total .,. 6,589 pkgs. 
Ver Steam-ship Zanais for Hogkong :— 
Silk for France “is “i vee one ---30 bales. 
Kngland ww ne eee ise 2 D 4, 
Italy... eee ete eee oon eee 8 99 


Total... ese eee oY é ] 'e 
Waste silk eee +e eee cool l bales. Lg "* 
Treasure fur Hongkong... ‘ee oes - $ 7,600 


PASSENGERS. 

Per Steam-ship Sunda from Hongkong:—Col. Dickens, Col. Os- 
borne, Comd. A. «'. Parr, and servant, Lieut. F. D. Scott, R.N., 
Surgeon Guppy, R.N., Messrs. H.J. H. Tripp, and J. Sprungli ; 
and 6 Chinese on deck. 

Per Steam-ehip Argentino from Hongkong:—Captain and Mrs. 
Crengh, and Captain Dempster. 

Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai, &c.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Fischer, Mr. and Mrs. Snowden, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Brown, 
Mrs. brent, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. De Ojeda, Miss Brooke, Very 
Revd. Dean Butcher, M. De Bavier, Messrs. Brooke, Strome, 
Johnstone, Dunean, Ohlsen, Warburton, Caldcott, Webber, 
Wyper, Maries, Gray, Blakey, H. E. Okuma, Prince Maura, and 26 
Japanese in the cabin; and 325 Japanese, and 11 foreigners in the 


steerage. 
Per Steam-ship Tan cis for Hongkong: - Madame Beguex, Ma- | 1» London = ae sae s+. 27,000 
dume Wachtels and 4children, Madame Yaru, Messre. EK. Viquet, $34,600 


M. Coruchi Louis, and So-Kitchi. ee eo tee . ; 
Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports:—Count soi aa thip Negoya Yara for Shanghai and ports:— 


Alex. lke D'Ostiani, Italian Minister, Mr. Ogi, Minister of Judicial 
Department, Mr. Yamuo, Vice-Minister of Public Works. Mr. and 2 ee se 

Mrs. J)umaresg and 2 children, Mrs. Gubbay and 2 children, Dr. REPORTS. 

Thornicroft, Messrs. J, Lilburn, Lewis, Duncan, Dalziel, Von der} The Candia reports rain and fog during the creater part of the 
Heyde, Wyper, and 41 Japauese in the cabin, passuge. Cume up throwl Van Dieman Strait, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THRE PRICE 
—or— 


Ghe Ladies’ Directory, 


Weeks will be found a very useful diary to the 
end of the year, has been REDUCED to 


ONE DOLLAR. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Ketty & Co., or the Office 
of this Paper. 
Yokohama, April 11, 1877. 


EXCHANGE TABLES. 


tf. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO RUTTER’S 
From 8/6 to 4/ Sterling 


BY 
Hey a a ee 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE 


CAUTION. 


BASE d OO.’ A DHS. 


nln 


PROCLAMATION OF THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT. 


STORES. 





TRANSLATION. 

“The British Authorities have complained that certain parties in 
this Country have been imitating the Trade Mark of Messrs. Bass 
& Co., a firm of Brewers in the English capital and selling Beer so 
labelled. The manufacture of Beer is not prohibited in this country, 
but it is wrong, according to Commercial law, to imitate Trade 
Marks. 

“ Henceforward, therefore, persons whose business is Brewing Beer 
must apply for Licenses, and send in a specimen of Trade Mark not 
likely to be confused with others. 

“The above to be universally notified. 


“9th Month, 1871. (Signed) sewigae en wick 


In consequence of extensive forgeries of our Labels and Trade 
Mark having come to our knowledge, the attention of the public is 
called to the above PROCLAMATION. 

We, therefore, CAUTION all persons against either selling or 
purchasing, as our manufacture, beer, whether in bottle or in cask, 
bearing such forged and fraudulent Labels, Capsules or Trade Mark. 


BASS & Co., 
Loadon, and Burton-on-Trent. 








REFERRING TO THE ABOVE. 


CAMERON & SAUNDERS, 


AGENTS TO BASS & CO.,, 
INTIMATE THA" ALL 
Bass’s Pale Ale sold by ‘hem in bottle has 
Messrs. Bass’s Label, Cameron & Saunders’ 
Green Caution Label and Capsule affixed to 
each bottle; and that all three bear Messrs. 


Bass & Co.’s Signature ani Trade Mark (a 
Red Triange) 


AND ALSO THE WOiDS., 


“Cameron & Saunders, London.” 
March 4, 1876 1-f, 13 ins, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
LEH FOLLOWING 
IS AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 
} “YT must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
medicine for me, and I certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills, 
I am 78 years old. 
“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfull 
a To the Proprietors of ne a 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 13, 1877. 13ins. 











See MEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY. 





RimMEL’s Tortet VINEGAR, a pleasant, tonic and refreshing 
adjunct to the Toilet and Bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful 
disinfectant. For warm climates it is invaluable. 

RIMMEL’8 CELEBRATED LAVENDER WATER. 

RIMMEL’S TREBLE DISTILLED Eau DE COLOGNE. 

RIMMEL’S MUCH IMPROVED FLoripa WarTEeER. 

RimMEL’s JockEY Cub, and other fragrant Perfumes. 

RimMet’s Limg JvuIcE AND GLYCERINE gives the hair a beautiful 
gloss without greasing it, nourishes the roots, and imparts an agree- 
able coolness to the head. 

RiMMEL's PURE White GLycrringk Soar, Brown WInpsor, 
Howry, Atmonp, Coar-Tar, and other Soar in bars or cakes. 

RiMMEL’S VELVETINE, VioLet, Rice, Rose-Leap and other 
Tortet PowpERs, in boxes and packets. 

RIMMEL'S AQUADENTINE cleans, whitens and preserves the Teeth, 
refreshes the Mouth, and sweetens the Breath. 

RimMMEL’s PuHotocuromr, for imparting to the Hair or Beard a 
perfectly natural and permanent shade. 

E. Rimme. Perfumer by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, 96, Strand, London. 

An illustrated Price List sent on application. 


December 4, 1875. 
vax 
Tha 
‘es 


LEA & PERRINS'’ 


CELEBRATFD 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


DECLARED BY CONNOISSEURS 


52ins. 











TO BE 


wet OMY. GooOD SsAUCH 





CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD, 


The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused certain dealers to apply the name of “ Worcestershire 
Sauce’ to their own inferior compounds, the Public is hereby in- 
formed that the only way to secure the genuine, is to 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


and to see that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, stopper 
and bottle. 

Some of the foreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 
Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper and labels of which the 
names of Lea and Perrins have been forged. L. and P. give notice 
that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorney 
to take instant proceedings against Manufacturers and Vendors of 
such, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed, 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 
WRAPPER, BOTTLE, AND STOPPER, 

Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 
and Blackwell, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally, 

Yokohama, March 7, 1874, _ 3ding, 

Uriginal trom 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 
Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOCKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 
SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 
LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 
All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 





12ms. 








THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dia- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Srr SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
*€ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
* most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
* satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
187i, suys—'* [ had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. 1 | 


* gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful cf Ointment was worth a 





“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
"that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 
Sold by all Chemistsand Medicine Vendors throug.= ont the World | 


May 17th, 1878. tf. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROADWELL’S 


BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 








ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. : 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SOLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


- ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vii SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE. 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 
Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, S1UI.K and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Military and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 
Household Furniture, _ Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 
Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-urms, Preserved Provisions, 





Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 
Cutlery, | Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 


Toys, &c., &e., 
Export Prices. 
and the “Gresham” Sewing 


Saddlery and Harness, 

Shipped at Lowest 

Sole Agents for the ‘* Wanzer” 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2} per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty poands in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon ut auniform charge of 1s 

r lb. 
ge ee advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSIER ROW, LONDON. 


March 4, 1876. 52 ins. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And where there is no previous know: 
ledge of the business required, is a Le- 
Thonade, Ginger Beer, und Soda Water 
Machine, as the public taste is so much 
on the incrense for Aerated Drinks§ 
The book of 90 pages of illustrations 
and information forwarded free. 


BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Encrneers, 230, Forstow Srt., 
Hoxton, Loypoy, ENGLAND, 


December 2, 1876, 
Original from 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HON- 
UR awarded, CENTENNIAL Exuipition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workman- 
ship in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP, 

The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action, Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 
ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX; £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “ THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 

Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS at 
£8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0,0. Shooting guar- 
anteed. 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£15/0/0. Well finished, good materials £21.0.0. Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 


Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards of guns at the Centennial. “ The crowning glory of 
the display was the case of W. & C. Scott & Son. This firm 
has sent more good guns to this country during the past 
few years than any other, and they especially commend 
themselves to American sportsmen from the fact that they 
furnish good guns, honestly made, and of high shooting 
powers at very moderate prices. ‘Their TRIPLEX 
ACTION combines, in the highest degree, strength with 
simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the favor of all who 
test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strongly 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 30 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS.—Slight, Medium or Full. 
BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 


SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 


Makers of the NEW SWINBU RN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Anmunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 


SNIDERS Military and Sporing. MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 


DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 
SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 


Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
' ENGLAND. 


Yokohama, April 21, 1877. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, 


and all other insects are destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


which is quite harmless to Domestic Animals. 


Sold in tins 1s, and 2s, 6d. each, by THomas Keatrna, St. Paul’s 
Churehyard, London, and all Chemists. The ls, tins are so made 
that the Powder is easily distributed from them, and will be found 
u great improvement on the old paper packets. In exterminating 
Beetles the success of this powder is extraordinary, and no one 
need be troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 


Sotp 1n Tins anp Borries, py att Drvaaists. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreenble method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or ‘THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
fur Children, 








TESTIMONIAL. 
Mr. KeEatina. Medical Hall, Gildersome, Nov. 28th, 1876. 
Dear Sir,—I think it nothing but my duty to inform you of 
the immense sale I have for your Worm Tublets, which I may 


justly say is enormous, and in every case gives the greatest satis- 


faction, I have now instock two bottles containing the Round 
Worms brought me during the last few days by customers, one 
Worm 40 yards long, I dare not be without the remedy. 


Yours respectfully, 


M. FE. WALKER. 
Souip In Borrirs, BY Aut CHEMISTS AND DrvaGIsts. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


REWARD AND CAUTION.—Whereas I am informed fraud- 
ulent imitations of this unsurpassed remedy have been sold, I 
hereby request anyone knowing of the vendor of the same to com- 
municate with me, and on conviction of the offender a liberal 
Reward will be paid. 
26ins. 


$s 


Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 








TRADE MARE. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 
Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 


24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 52ins, 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PEN BSB. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 





Januray 1, 1876. 52 ins. 
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T. Morson & Son, 





MEDALS AWARDED AT THE EXHIBITION OF LONDON, (85i, PARIS, 
(855 & (867, & JUROR (EXHIB. LONDON, 1862.) 


31, 33 & 124, Southampton Row, Russell Sguare, London. 


WORKS :— 


Hornsey Road, N., and Summerfield Works, Homerton, E, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE CHEMICALS AND ALL NEW MEDICINES. 





MORSON’S 
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MORSON’S 


Panereatie Emulsion 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 


MORSONS’ PEPSINE PREPARATIONS. 


PEPSINE.—Among the results of the application of science to the 
practice of medicine, none appear to promise more important results 
than Pepsine, the digestive principle of the gastric juice, which ina 
purified state, and mixed with some inert vegetable powder, or dissolved 
in wine, or made into a lozenge forms a valuable medicine. It appears 
that the use of this important agent is greatly increasing as the know- 
ledge of its effects becomes more widely diffused. A few grains put 
into a wine-glass with some water forms at once an artificial stomach in 
which food may be digested, in this way the relative values of different 
samples of Pepsine may be determined. Ata lecture that was delivered 
a short time ago at the Society of Arts, by Dr. LETHEBY, an experiment 
of this sort was made, in which large quantities of animal fibrine were 
digested in bottles, during the lecture, with Morson’s Pepsine.— 
Extract from the Morning Herald and Standard Newspapers. 

The rapid popularity Pepaitie has acquired among the most emiment 
members of the medical profession throughout the civilised world, as 
almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, is due to the fact that it is the 
nearest possible production of the active principle of the gastric juice 
of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other inventions of a like 
nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious manu- 
factures that have been issued from time to time, but when it was 
know to be the product of of such emiment chemists as Morsons’, of 
Southampton-row the concurrent testimony of almost every physician 
in France and England declared it to be the grandest and most perfect 
cure ever introduced for all diseases of the digestive organs.—Church 
Herald. 

It is not too much to say that the introduction of Pepsine into the 
list of modern therapeutic agents by Dr. ConVIsART created a very 
veritable revolution in the pathology of dyspepsia, and diseases of the 
digestive organs. Whereas no complaint was so common as chronic 
indizestion, perhaps the most painful martyrdom to which any one 
can be subjected, this should now be positively unknown, for as the 
disease is due to a lack of gastric juice, a dose of Pepsine, which contains 
the active digestive principle of the digesting juice of the stomach, 
restores the equilibrium, aud effects a cure. Fortunately, too, for its 
ade the preparations of Pepsine, for which we have to thank 

essrs. MonsON & SON, are of the most elegant character, enabling it 
to be administered with the most extreme accuracy, and also in very 
palatable forms.—Freeman's, 

One is apt to look with so much suspicion on all proprietary medicines 
the secret ingredients of which are carefully concealed from the world 
that it wasarclief to find there was no secret about Pepsine. This 
comparably new and valuable agent is simply the active principle of the 
gastric juice of the stomach, and as nature is above art or science it is 
hardly to be wondered at that it has effected the most wonderful cures 
of what were heretofore supposed to be chronic dyspepsia. The princi- 
ple underlying the administration of Pepsine, is Just this. “ Where 
the stomatch is not strong enough, strengthen it.” It is, however, of 
the last necessity to see that it is properly made, the best guarantee for 
which is to be found in the presence of the labels issued by Messrs 
Monson & Son, of Southampton-Row, these eminent chemists having 
achieved a deserved reputation for the manufacture of Pepsine, which 
has completely overshadowed even the original French maker.— 

Weekly Register. 

When Cokvisart first announced his invention of Pepsine not a few 
of the faculty were inclined to denounce it as one more added to the 
already long list of empirical remedies. But by degrees it made itsway, 
and when the preparations of this active principle of the gastric Juce of 
Messrs BotvauLt, of Paris, made under the personal supervision o the 
inventor, were supplemented by the improvements tntroduced by owown 
eminent chemists, Messrs Monson & Son, of Southampton-row, al. our 
leading physicians, one after the other, gave in their adhesion to this 
purely and thoroughly scientitic remedy, which seems to have prowd a 
complete specific for the most wearing and trying of “the ills that 
flesh is heir to”—chronic dyspepsia. Indeed, without arrogatig to 
ourselves any very special medical knowledge, we are able to undestand 
why this grand therapeutic remedy, which contains the active principle 
of the gastric juice, should prove a perfect remedy for all disewes of 
the digestive organs which arise from a failure of the gastric j:ice— 
Court Cireular, 


SOLE AGENTS: 


VAN OORDT & CO., 
YOKOHAMA & HIOGO, JAPAN. 


September 11, 1875. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 





N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 


Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the nameand address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


DIED. 

Suddenly at 1.30 p.m. on the 20th instant, at No. 234, Bluff, 
Epwarp S. D. Rorumunn, aged 39 years. 

On the 20th instant, at 7.30 p.m., at the “Eureka Hotel” 
No. 128, Capt. C. Scumipr, late Commander of the Imperial 
Japanese Steamer Gembu-maru (Kuroda), age 34 years, a native 
of Kiel, Holstein, Germany. 








Notes of the U@teck. 








The news from the South during the past week shows little 
change in the position of the contending parties. Reports of 
engagements magnified by tlie native papers into battles, but 
which are evidently nothing but utterly insignificant skir- 
mishes, are the principal items. But there are one or two 
statements which show clearly that so far from being crushed, 
the strength of the insurgents is increasing, at least numeri- 
cally, in an astonishing manner. It was but a week or two 
since that Saigo’s forces were said to number but ten thousand 
men. The J/échi Shimbun now states that they are divided 
into three armies. Under Murata Shimpachi there is a body 
of eight thousand; Kirino Toshiaki is at the head of a like 
number, while Saigo has with him over ten thousand troops. 
Taking into account the scattered forces under other com- 
manders, there is no doubt, and indeed it is openly admitted 
by officials at Tokid, that the Imperial troops in Kiushiu are 
altogether outnumbered. At no time has the Satsuma army 
been so well provided with arms, the Imperialists haying 
unwittingly furnished them with an immense number at the 
Government’s expense. It is true thatin command of resources 
the Government hasa great advantage over their antagon- 
ists, but the latter possess compensating advantages in the 
way of discipline, generalship, spirit, and we may now say 
numbers. Under such circumstances it is useless to look for 


speedy peace. At the present rate the war may go on for years. 
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Of what is transpiring in Tosa, nothing further is known 
but it is certain that the Government has cause for the grav- 
est apprehensions. Tosa has the power to enforce peace. It 
remains to be seen if she has the united will to exercise it, 





On Monday last we witnessed the successful ascent of a 
balloon at the grounds of the Naval College, Tékid. This is the 
balloon to which we referred some time since as being in pro- 
cess of manufacture. It has been made entirely by Japanese, 
and considering that it is the first attempt of the kind, is in 
every respect most creditable. We wereinformed by a Japan- 
ese gentleman that the material of which it is composed is shiroi 
chirimen, or thick white silk crape. The shape was irregular and 
defective, but thismay, probably, to a great extent, have proceed- 
ed from imperfect inflation. The elevation attained was only a 
few hundred feet, the trial ascents being made with the balloon 
ina “captive” condition. It is stated that it is intended for 
the purpose of making military surveys in the South, but we 
should imagine that it will be somewhat difficult to procure the 
means of inflation in those portions of the country in which 
a balloon survey is likely to prove of any value. 





There can be no doubt that races are demoralizing. We are 
not going to enter into a discussion as to the effect they have 
on the minds of those who find their pleasure therein. There 
is a wide spread idea that the atmosphere of stables is apt to 
bring about a very relaxed condition of the moral fibre, and 
that there is a singular characteristic in the horse which renders 
association with him, for any other than hack purposes, 
likely to be productive of disastrous ruin. We are not going 
to hold forth on these views. We are not afflicted with hip- 
pophobia and our opinion of racing for racing’s sake is, that it 
is not more objectionable than any other harmless amusement. 
But for all that, in common with most of our fellow labourers we 
have found the late races singularly ‘demoralizing’ to work of 
any kind, and it isas well, perhaps, thatthe irresistable temptation 
to ‘go out and play,’ in such glorious weather, should cease with 
the end of the Spring Meetings. He would certainly be a man 
of more than common fortitude who could shut himself up in 
his office in such weather as we have enjoyed for the past few 
days, when he had every reasonable excuse for walking out of 
it and locking the door, afforded by the Queen’s Birthday, the 
Races, the Flower show, and their accompanying attractions, 
neither small nor few. We lay claim to no such strength of 
mind. We confess to having enjoyed the pleasant hours, 
happily forgetful, for the time, of wars and rumours of wars, 
irritating and irritated correspondents, and the thousand and 
one woes of our weekly life. The “green trees whispered low 
and mild,” and to their callings and beckonings we yielded an 
unresisting consent. It was evident that nearly everyone had 
done likewise; that silk merchants had been kept anxiously 
awaiting the return of the inspector, who came not; that 
tea-men had left their fragrant samples undrawn, or 
cooling untasted in the neglected cups. We found that all the 
world was playing holiday, and not to be singular, we, with our 
attendant imps, have played with the rest. Our readers will 
appreciate the reasons for this confession, but we throw our- 
selves on their mercy. The break in the routine of daily office 
life has been a most agreeable one and non-racing members of 
the community owe their best thanks to those whose love of 
sport and excellent management have afforded to all enjoyable 
relaxation. d 
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and merchants are therefore placed in the unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, that by a clause in the Bill of Lading which has been 
adopted by all the Steam-ship Companies trading to the Hast, 
the shipowner is absolved from all loss caused by the negligence 
of his servants. 


_ However much we may all deplore the division in the racing 
community which again led to there being two meetings this 
spring, we can at least congrutulate ourselves on having seen 
more than ordinary good racing. It cannot be denied that the 
Race Club laboured under some considerable disadvantage in 
having their meeting but a few days after that of the Association, 
as more than three days racing within so short a period will 
satiate even an enthusiast. The Club could not send out the 
large fields which was the distinguishing feature at the meeting 
last week, butcertainly to the Club mnst be awarded the laurel 
for well sustained and spirited contests, clever finishes and 
splendid time made. Good as the latter was in many instan- 
ces at the Association meeting, it was even excelled at the one 
just concluded. Though the former have still the honour of 
having done the half mile in the best time, 60} secs., with a 
orack China pony, they were nearly approached by the Club, 
when Liddesdale, a China subscription griffin, ran that distance 
in 614 seconds, Another subsoription griffin, Talisman, in win- 
ning the Silk Cup yesterday ran the five furlongs in 1 min. 
19 seos., being the best time ever made on this course, and but 
for a cheok he received coming down the straight would have 
made even better time. This same distance was also done to- 
day by the Japan pony Distemper, when he won the Solace 
Oup in 1 min. 19} secs. Previous to last week 1 min. 39 secs. 
was the best time in which the three quarters of a mile had 
been done here, which the Association beat by running the 
distance on three occasions in 1 min. 38}. On Thursday the 
first China subscription griffins’ race was won by Vandal in 
1 min. 38} secs. Yesterday Lintie won the Celestial Cup in the 
capital time of 1 min. 36 secs; Kittiwake, a China subscrip- 
tion griffin, won the Owners’ Cup in 1 min. 373, secs. and the 
Japan pony Kickapoo beat his Association time, winning the 
Ito Cup in 1 min. 38 secs. Hoolet repeated his performance of 
doing the milein 2 min. 13 secs., when he won the TeaCup. The 
Mitsu Bishi Challenge Cup, a mile and a distance, was won 
by the Japan pony Kickapoo in the extraordinary time of 2 
min. 40 secs., old Zypboon being then beaten by a neck only, 
while Hoolet again distinguished himself by carrying off the 
Merchants Cup, onemile and a quarter, in 2 min. 49 secs. 
Of course the handicapping was grumbled at. Indeed, asa 
rule, it may be safely said that no handicap ever gives entire 
satisfaction, and certainly the Club handicap formed no ex- 
ception to this rule. But the result proved the cavillers to be 
utterly, wrong and that the handicappers had shown sound 
judgment in their estimate of each pony’s merits, for a 
prettier race that the Sayonara Stakes, with which the 
meeting closed, has seldom been seen. Old Crusader, the 
winner, must be an extraordinarily good pony. He was not 
a griffin when he came to Japan, and yet his racing career 
in this country, which, apparently, is far from finished yet, 
has now lasted for five years, during which time he has run 
fifty-one races, more than half of which he has won. 

In congratulating the Club on the success which attended 
the meeting just concluded, let us hope that similar success 
will attend the proposal for amalgamation with the Association 

which will be brought before the Club members early next 
month. If this be happily attained, the result of the united 
racing forces in the Autumn may be even more satisfactory 
than that of the two Spring Meetings which it has been our 
pleasant duty to chronicle. © 













































We take the following paragraph from the Japan Gazette :-— 


“ A Sendo in the employ of Messrs. J. D. Carroll & Co. was caught 
this morning in the act of stealing brass screws. He had contrived to 
secrete on his person ten gross of screws when detected. No police 
being in the vicinity at the time, it was resolved to make an example of 
the thief in a rather unusual way. A board was obtained on which was 
written, in English, Japanese and Chinese, “ This is a thief.” It was 
fastened to the back of the offender who was then tied to a post outside 
the premises, where he was kept fora considerable time. Such an 
unusual sight drew together an immense crowd of people. Ultimately 
he was taken from his conspicuous position and handed over to the tender 
mercy of an officer of the law.” 


This mode of procedure is certainly “ unusual,” and we trust 
that, as it is the first example of the kind, it will also be the 
last. Wecan only speak of it as being extremely unjust and 
reprehensible. We foreigners pride ourselves on our love of 
fair play even in cases of extreme provocation, and are con- 
stantly asserting the superiority of ourselves over the Japanese 
in holding the scales of justice even. Such an action on the 
part of a foreign firm or any of its employés cannot but be 
viewed by the Japanese with feelings of anger and contempt ; 
and justly so, for it is an assumed power to administer punish- 
ment to the subject of a Government which is permitted the 
exercise of no authority over those who inflict it. It is contrary 
to the first principles of justice. What would besaid if one of the 
Japanese shopkeepers, who are so often the victims of robberies 
by sailors or loafers, were to have recourse to similar procedure? 
If it be allowed that Messrs. Carroll & Co. were justified in 
acting as they did, there can be no doubt that a native may with 
equal justice take the law into his own hands and deal with a 
foreign delinquent as shall seem right in his eyes. It is not 
hard to imagine the outcry that would immediately be raised ; 
the indignant protests of the foreign community; the appeals 
to Consuls and Ministers; and all the rest of the hubbub and 
fire-eating that such a case would assuredly call forth. And 
yet one action is as defensible as the other. It is a poor ex- 
cuse to say that no policeman was at hand. But a few minutes 
would have been required to find an officer to whose charge 
the offender might have been committed ; and there is certain- 
ly no reason to suppose that a fitting punishment for the theft 
would not be adjudged by the Saibansho Authorities. We 
regard the proceeding as entirely unwarrantable, and neither 
becoming nor dignified. 





The Very Rev. Dean Butcher will preach at the morning 
service in Christ Church to-morrow, and there will be 
an offertory to defray the expenses of the new Church furni- 
ture and decorations which have just arrived from England. 





From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 


Monday, 21st. 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

On the 18th instant a special meeting of the Genro-In was held 
and some important discussion is said to have taken place. 

About one hundred and forty new police men are to be enlisted 
by the Bureau of Police from the North-Eastern provinces, to be 
used for the protection of the capital. 

By order of the Government the Engineers and Artillery are to 
be augmented by ten thousand recruits. 

Saigo is at Hitoyoshi, and Kirino and Murata have gone to 
Kagoshima. 

Her Majesty the Empress Dowager is expected to arrive in 
Tokié on the 22nd instant. 

The number of officers and constables despatched by the Bureau 
of Police to the 18th instant amounts to 8,369, leaving a force of 
6,000 men in the capital. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 2 p.m. on the 18th 
instant announces that ason the 16th an attack from the rebels 
was expected full preparation to receive it was made by the 
Kencho officials of Owake ken, but the rebels changed their plans 
and advanced towards Tsurusaki. Here they encountered a force 
of policemen who had landed at Saganoseki and were marching to 
the aid of the Kencho. The rebels attacked the police at 2 pm. 


The case of Beato v. The P. & 0.8. N. Co., which was 
decided in H. B. M.’s Court here in November last, will still 
be in the recollection of our readers. Mr. Beato sued the 
Company for damage to goods shipped on board the defend- 
ant’s steamers in London and delivered here. The jury found 
that the damage was caused while the goods were in defendants’ 
possession, und that it was occasioned by the negligence of the 
defendants’ servants. But the Acting Law Secretary decided 
that the defendants were exempted from the consequences of 
such negligence by a clause in the Bill of Lading. At the time 
we expressed a hope that the case would be appealed so that a 
question of such importance should be definitely and clearly 
settled. Wo Were, therefore, vlad to see that leave to appeal 
was piven by the Acting Judge of H. M.’s Supreme Court. 
We now hear, however, that the appeal has been abandoned, 
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but after a short engagement were forced to retreat to Inugai, 
leaving the police to make their way to the Aencho without further 
interruption. 


From the Héchi Shimbun, 

A telegram from Owake ken at 0.45 p.m. on the 17th instant says 
that the rebels are gradually making their way into Bungo. The 
few policmen there have been armed, and some sailors have been 
landed from the Axama Kan and Méshun Kan, With these forces 
combined the ken is to be defended against the rebels. : 

The Kdéchi Kencho has replied to the Pisshisha that it could 
neither approve or reject the proposal that had been made about 
the enrolment of a militia force until it had received orders from 
the Government Department which deals with such questions. 
The Risshisha then presented another letter to the Aencho, as 
follows :— ; 

**To our proposal of the 26th of last month you answer that it 
will be difficult to grant our request, but we think this answer on 
your part arises from the fact of your not comprehending our real 
ntentions. We are well aware that no military force can be col- 
lected together without special permission from the Government. 
Our intention was merely to consult with the people of the 
province as to the advisability of enrolling militia for protection of 
the province during the present unsettled state of the country, 
and fearing that falee rumours might reach you regarding our pro- 
ceedings, we wrote to you in order that you might be fully aware 
of our intentions. 


(Signed) IKEDA OSUKE, 


IWASAKI NAGA-AKIRA, 

Yamapa HFIZAIMON, 

SHIMAJI MAsANORI.” 
8th May, 1877. 


Tuesday, 22nd. 
The Empress Dowager is expected to arrive at Kanagawa at 
noon to-day, in which case Her Majesty will proceed to TOkid by 
the train at 1.35 p.m. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram sent from Kidto at 8.05 a.m. on the 20th instant 
announces that a despatch received from Major-General Miyoshi 
states that he had attacked and succeeded in dispersing the rebels 
who were stationed in a strong position on Kunimiyama. On 
the 18th Miyoshi advancéd as far as Hirase, but the rugged and 
hilly nature of the country prevented him moving his troops ex- 
cept with great difficulty, and his progress was conseuently slow. 

A report has also been received from Major-General Miura that 
the rebels made an attack upon the Imperialists at Kamikoba 
during the forenoon of the 18th instant, but being taken in flank by 
another body of Imperialists who hastened up to render assistance 
from Osekiyama the rebels retreated towardstheir fortified positions, 
the Imperialists following them up. Just at this time another 
body of the Imperialists under the command of Major-General 
Kawaji advanced from Nagao-yama to the rear of the rebels, so 
that they were entirgly hemmed in, and after a desperate struggle 
tied, leaving their dead and wounded behind them. Several of the 
rebel officers were killed. 

The Imperialists then advanced upon Ono, on the highway lead- 
ng to Oguchi, and there captured two of the rebel fortitications. 

Another telegram from Major-General Kawaji has been received 
giving the same account of the above engagements, and he adds 
that twenty rebels were killed and one captured, togcther with 
thirty rifles and muchammunition. The Imperialists’ loss was only 
three men killed and ten wounded. Since the 10th instant in- 
cessant attacks were made by the rebels by night and by day, but on 
account of the result of tho above engagements Midzumata is no 
longer in danger and the ardour of the Imperialists has been great- 
ly increased. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
His Majesty the Emperor visited H. E. Kido on the 19th inat., 
to enquire about the state of his health. 





Wednesday, 23rd. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 6.15 a.m. on the 21st 
instant announces that a large number of rebels made an attack 
upon Uwakoba, a place occupied by Major-General Miura and his 
troops, on the 1Sth instant. A desperate strugule took place for 
atime, but the rebels were finally repulsed. 

Major-General Miura made an attack upon the insurgents in 
their mountain fastnesses at Fukumatsu-tiéye and Kamon-goi at 
3.15 a.m. on the 20th instant, and succeeded in driving the rebels 
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from their positions and in taking a large number of prisoners and 
ammunition. 

His Majesty the Mikado has sent Higashi Kuze, one of his 
attendants, as a special messenger to the Commander-in-Chief, his 
adviser and other leading officers of the Impcrial army, to convey 
His Majesty’s thanks for the service they are now rendering. 

The following is a copy of the letter conveyed by Higashi Kuze 
to H.I.H. Arisugawa-no-Miya :— 

‘*You have performed your office of Chief Commander of 
Our forces with much ability, and through good management 
Our troops not long ago reachel Kumamoto and routed the rebels. 
We are greatly pleased with the zeal with which you have perform- 
ed your duties, and for this reason send Higashi Kuze with 
sake and sakana, in hopes that it may afford you some pleasurable 
reward. Continue therefore zealous.” 

Letters to the same effect were sent to Yamagata and Kawamura, 
with the addition that His Majesty states his desire that his con- 
sideration for the labours of all the Imperial troops and the police 
should be made known to them. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A person going from Uwajima, in the province of Awa, into Kéchi 
in Tosa, was stopped at the frontier of the latter province by a 
police force guarding the place, and told that no strangers were 
permitted to enter the province without a passport from the Kencho. 
Such a document the traveller could not produce, and though he ex- 
plained his business very minutely, he was informed that the per- 
mission of the Aencho must first he obtained before he could be 
allowed to pass into the province, and that to get this would take 
about four days, so that the unfortunate man had to return home 
without accomplishing the object of his journey. It is therefore 
expected that some agitation prevails in Tosa. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

There are about 7,800 fire arms in Tosa, being the property of the 
former Daimio. 

There is now a force of ten thousand men in T6kid, who have 
been newly enlisted into the regular army by conscription in the 
various Mu and Ken. 


Friday, 25th. 
Yesterday being the Queen’s birthday, the usual salutes were 
fired at noon by the men-of-war in port. 


From the J/ichi Shimbun. 

There is now a large force of the Imperialists occupying Kago- 
shima ; batterics have been erected at all places of importance, 
and pickets are placed at various points to guard against unexpected 
attacks from the rebels. On the whole the Imperialists, at first 
sight, appear as though they were beseiged in the town. 

Major General Miyoshi on the 15th instant commenced to 
march from Higo at the head of the division of the Imperial army 
under his command, for Satsuma, so we may now expect that all 
the forces will gradually be in motion towards the rebel positions 
on the borders, 

The troops under the command of Major General Kawaji, having 
been victorious in several previous engagements, made a reckless 
attack on the 13th instant, but were not so successful as they ex- 
pected. 

A telegram which left Kidto at 9.05 p.m. on the 21st instant 
announces that the Imperialists at Mitsumata have taken 
possession of a range of mountains called Kentaka, and advanced 
as far as Takumidoshi, which is but tifteen or sixteen ché from 
the Satsuma boundary. ‘They now intend to advance into Oguchi. 

A telegram despatched from Kiéto at 9.45 a.m. on the 23rd in- 
stant, says that on the night of the 20th instant an attack was 
made by the rebels on a fortification of the Imperialists’ situated at 
Takumidori, about three vi from Midzumata and fourteen ché from 
the Satsuma border. The rebels endeavoured to carry this fort 
by the sword, but were repulsed by a volley from the Imperialists. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
The following has been addressed to the Satsuma insurgents :— 
NOTIFICATION, 

On examining the rebel captives, it has been found that many 
of them followed Saigo, the leader of the rebellion, thinking that 
they were forwarding the interests of their country, and not 
knowing that they had turned traitors by opposing the Imperial 
authority. And again it has been discovered that many of them 
think that they would not be forgiven even though they should 


surrender themselves to the Imperial army, and for this reason 
have resolved to oppose us to the death. But such a supposition 
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is entirely false. Were any among them to repent their opposition 
to the Imperial authority and submit themselves to the same, they 
would be pardoned. So all such had better surrender themselves 
without losing a moment, and free themselves from the odium of 
rebellion. 


The above is made known. 
. By ORDER, 
HEAD QUARTERS OF THE VAN 
May, 1877. OF THR IMPERIAL ARMY. 


A telegram despatched by Major-General Miura on the 22nd 
instant announced that, on the same day as the despatch was sent, 
an attack was made by the Imperialiats on Sashiki, and from that 
place to Imaizaki, a distance of about 3 ri, several hundred stockades 
were captured from the rebels, who were defeated and fled, leaving 
their arms, dead and wounded behind them. The headquarters 
of this division of the rebels were situated at Ono, which place was 
also captured, together with large quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion. The Imperialists then advanced to Kagami-yama. The re- 
flection of fire was observed in the direction of Sashiki, and it is 
therefore supposed that the rebels set fire to their own camp. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 5.10 p.m. on the 2lst 
instant says that Kunimiyama was taken from the rebels on the 
17th instant. On the 18th instant the rebel fortifications of Taka- 
no-su and Tsubaki-yama were also captured, and then the Imperial- 
ists advanced into Hirase and Okudate. On the 19th instant they 
marched against and took Okéchi and Midzunashi, and they have 
blockaded the Terukaku road. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

As the suppression of the Satsuma rebels has been so prolonged, 
s report has been received from Osaka to the effect that His Majesty 
the Mikado will proceed as far as Shimonoseki, so as to personally 
direct the movement of his troops from that place. 

A telegram despached from Kiéto at 9 a.m. on the 22nd instant 
announces that in theengagements at Sashiki, near Yashiro in Higo, 
on the 20th instant, four officers of the rebel army surrendered 
themselves to the Imperialists. 


One battalion of Engineers now at T6kiO will shortly start for 


the South. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Major Murata (the notorious rifle shot) was wounded in the 
abdomen at the engagement of Takenomiya on the 20th of April 
last, and is now in the hospital. 

Mori Arinori, the Japanese Minister at Peking, will start from 
China on the 23rd instant, and return to Japan to enquire about 
the health of His Majesty the Mikado. 

A telegram despatched from Kiéto at 10.15 a.m. on the 23rd 
instant announces that some spies sent by Kawaji to Demidzu 
have returned, and report that the rebels have constructed batteries 
in many places between the mountain passes of Yahatsu and 
Yonedzu. The rebels are exciting the samurai of Demidzu, 
Akune, Noda, Takano and Nakajima to join them. 





Saturday, 26th. 

From the Osaka Nippé. 

Mr. Yamao, the Vice-Minister of Public Works, has reached 
Kidto. He is supposed to have gone there to have an interview 
with the Minister of Public Works and consult about erecting 
fortifications at the seat of war. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Kidto despatched at 10.25 a.m. on the 
24th instant announces that the following information had 
just been received from Kokura in Buzen:—The Imperial 
forces coming from the province of Higo advanced on the 
23rd instant as far as Tamarai and there had an engayement 
with the rebels. A body of men under Hagiwara have been sent 
to Imaichi in order to attack the rebels as soon as an opportunity 
offers. (Two companies of Imperial troops have arrived at Kokura, 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Saigo has none but his special guard of eight hundred picked 
men near him. As his other troops do not know much of bis 
whereabouts, it is not strange that the Imperialists should be al- 
toyether in the dark as to his movements. 

A telegram despatched at 1.35 a.m. on the 23rd instant from 
Nayasaki announces that a foree of Imperialists reached Sayanoscki 
on the 21st instant, none of the samurai of Bungo excepting those 
of Oka have joined the rebels The insurgents in this district 
have made Oka their headquarters, and on the 20th instant en- 
countered the Imperialists at Irakao, about 2 ri from Oka. 
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JUSTICE IN YOKOHAMA. , 
d Naa a startling opposition may exist between the 
principles of common sense and those that govern 
the decisions of some of our local tribunals has rarely been 


more clearly shown than in two recent cases, the events 
of which suggest some odd reflections to a non-legal intel- 


lect, and remind us of the imperfections of the exterritorial 


jurisdiction we think ourselves so fortunate in living under. 
Of the cases we have in mind one is that of BEaTo »v. P. 
& O. Company, the appeal. in which having been with- 


drawn we feel ourselves at liberty to discuss, not so much 
with a view of criticising it in detail as with the purpose 


of showing the nature and consequences of the principle 
established, so far at least as Yokohama is concerned, by its 
result. 


Stated shortly, that principle is that shipowners 
may by a proviso in a Bill of Lading relieve themselves of 


all obligation to take the slightest care of the goods entrust- 


ed to them, and in virtue of it are freed from all responsibi- 
lity with regard to damage if—mark well the ‘if’—caused 
by their negligence or default. In other words if the 
damage should be due to their own carelessness or wilful 
default they are not answerable ; if due to some other cause 
they may be answerable. This is very much as if one 
were to threaten a person with punishment for the faults 
of others, or for accidents altogether out of his control, and 
afford him impunity for the results of his own wrongful acts. 
The ship-owners, or some of them, will perhaps urge that 
in fact all damage to cargo (not being what is known as 
marine damage) must be due to their, or their servant’s, 
negligence or default. If this be sothe Bill of Lading 
frees them from all responsibility whatever, and is a mere 
unmeaning document beginning with a promise in conside- 
ration of the freight paid to deliver certain goods at a cer- 
tain port in good order, and ending with a declaration that 
of they don’t use the proper means, namely, due care and 
diligence, by which alone their promise can be carried out, 
they are not responsible. Under these circumstances it is 
difficult to see what the shipper gets in return for his 
freight beyond the chance that the goods will be properly 
stowed, carried, and dcelivered,—surely an altogether and 
insufficient return for his money. To this the shipown- 
ers may answer :—You may insure with us or else- 
where against our negligence or default. Butasa matter 
of fact no such insurance is possible unless with the ship- 
owners themselves (as to some extent is done when goods 
are shipped by the P. & O. under their Red Bills of 
Lading) and the proposition of the carriers amounts in 
effect to this—a sufficiently cool one—pay us first for the 
chance of our taking any proper measures to execute our 
contract, and then pay us a second time for the assurance 
that we will take some proper measures to fulfil our 
promise. In other words, it amounts to a demand fora 
high rate of freight sought to be enforced by a kind of 
threat that if not paid, the shipper will have no redress if 
his goods are carelessly stowed, carried, or delivered. 

Such is the logical meaning of the decision we are 
reviewing. Ifit is in accordance with English law, the 
sooner English law is amended in that respect the better. 
It is certainly not in accordance with common sense or 
with the general understanding of merchants. Commer- 
cinl law we have always supposed to be founded on the 
rules of ordinary reason, and intended to facilitate and 
assure the operations of commerce, differing in both these 
respects from much of the law of persons and property 
which is more or less the outcome of history, and has com- 
monly in view rather the maintenance of a particular so- 
cial or political system, than a logical satisfaction of the 
real wants of society, 
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By carriers alone, if by any parties toa mercantile tran- 
saction as far as our experience teaches us, has a defence 
founded on their own negligence ever been allowed to be 
put forward; and even in the case of carriers such a defence 
would be at once rejected by the courts of every European 
country, except, possibly, by those of England. To our 
mind it appears a wholly incontrovertible position that 
the acceptance of freight involves some positive duty on 
the part of the shipowner, and no words written or spoken 
can do away with the effect of such an acceptance. 
Why carriers should enjoy the privilege of contracting 
themselves out of their own contract is far from apparent. 
A principle of law, illogical and unreasonable in itself, may 
occasionally be justifiable by some political, social, or com- 
mercial exigency. But what commercial or other exigency 
justifies the claim of the shipowner? The exigency, if 
any, is plainly the other way; the freighter much more 
than the shipowner stands in need of protection. In every 
shipping case the odds are, from the difficulty the merch- 
ant commonly has in procuring evidence and from other 
obvious causes, very greatly in favour of the shipowner. 
The policy of trade, too, requires that the banker and 
merchant should be able to protect themselves perfectly 
under ‘the Bill of Lading aud the Policy of Insurance, and 
should be wholly unrestrained in their choice of carrier 
and insurer. We have already shown that the neglect or 
default of a particular shipowner can only be insured 
against with the shipowner himself, and this too in an 
imperfect manner and not by any means universally. We 
need not again dilate upon the absurdity of a contractor 
demanding a fee to ensure his making some attempt to 
carry out his contract. 

The practical result of the case BEAto versus P. & 
O. Company is, that shippers under such a Bill of Ladiug 
as that in which the defence was founded must insure 
against the carrier's negligence, either with the carriers 
themselves, or elsewhere, if they wish for any real protec- 
tion against damage. In other words, they must pay a 
higher freight than they have been accustomed to pay 
(for insurance otherwise than with the shipowner is im- 
possible) and it is a question for them to decide whether 
or not they can with prudence concede a higher rate. 
What merchants must do for their security bankers must 
insist upon being done for theirs, and either shipowners 
must continue to enjoy an immunity as unreasonable as 
impolitic, or the community must, if disinclined to concede 
the higher rate of freight, combine so as to bring the law 
of Yokohama into conformity with that of England, or 
effect a change in the law of England itself such as was 
effected some years ago with respect to Railway com- 
panies. Such a change in English law, if the state of the 
law be such that it is really necessary, would be simply a 
return to the principles of reason and convenience which 
are supposed to govern and shape our commercial code. 

We now pass on to the second of the two cases we men- 
tioned at the outset—that of Watson v. Watsu Tati & 
Co. lately decided in the American Consulate General. The 
Consul General lays it down impliedly, it is true, rather 
than in terms, but still distinctly, that a party toa contract 
has no remedy for its breach against the other party if the 
latter is an agent, even though the names of the principals 
remain undisclosed and they are resident ten thousand 
miles away from the jurisdiction, and informs the plaintiff 
that he must look for relief to purties altogether out of 
his reach and whose very eXistence was unknown to him 
when he entered into the contract. So monstrous a pro- 
position we cannot believe to be in accordance with either 
American or English law; or indeed with tho law of 
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any country. The defendants were the only persons 
whom the plaintiff knew in the transaction and to them, 
and them alone, could he, by any process of law or logic 
that we are acquainted with, be supposed to look for a fulfil- 
ment of the coutract, and the defendants accordingly ought 
to have been treated precisely as if they were principals. 
If the defendants stated clearly they were agents (which 
however they do not appear to have done) and did not 
state for whom they were agents, this to our mind is equi- 
vaicnt to a declaration by them that they took upon them- 
selves the responsibilites of principals, a declaration the 
stronger in that, while they stated their agency, they did 
not disclose the names of their principals. It isa manifest 
injustice to the plaintiff to treat him as having contracted 
with persons totally unknown to him, persons with whom, 
had their names been disclosed, be assuredly would not 
have contracted at all. That we have not mis-stated the 
effect of the Consul General’s decision is clear from the judg- 
ment itself, which says “ the shippers...are responsible... 
for this gross wrong’”—alone responsible, and to the 
plaintiff, we suppose is meant—and there can be no ground 
for assigning them as the sole parties responsible other 
than the mere declaration or insinuation of unspecified 
agency by the defendants. It is odd, we may here remark 
parenthetically, that the judgment after admitting that a 
‘gross wrong’ had been committed, finds that the defend- 
auts, even if owners of the goods, would have been in no way 
responsible. Nor are we able to see in the evidence any 
proof of neglect on the part of the plaintiff Some of the 
same lot of bags had been previously sold to Mr. W1ILK1n, 
and these were all new and perfect. ‘The defendants, who 
had had the bags in their possession for a long time, 
and themselves selected the samples, supposed them 
to be new and perfect, the prices first demanded and 
even those ultimately paid were prices of new bags, 
and there was nothing in any of the documents to lead 
to any suspicion that the bags were other than new 
and perfect,—indeed the express mention of some few 
of the bags as second hand would be an indication that 
the rest were new. Under these circumstances mercantile 
custom did not call for any particular examination of the 
bulk, and the samples were evidently intended by both 
parties to represent merely the size and character of the 
bags forming the different lots, by which it might be judged 
whether they were of proper strength, capacity, and make. 
This indeed is clear from the defendants’ answer which denies 
expressly that the goods were sold on sample, and thus im- 
pliedly admits they were sold on the representation that 
they were new and perfect. Auything like asufficient exami- 
nation of some 800 bales (necessary only, if at all, in the 
case of a sale by sample) was quite impracticable, more espe- 
cially when payment had to be made at once and in great 
part by drafts to be immediately remitted. Nor, as pointed 
out in a letter which we publish to-day, does the evidence 
warrant the assertion that the bags complained of were 
up to sample, or that some of the samples were of very 
inferior quality and unfit for the plaintift’s purposes. Of 
the samples produced one was patched or faulty in manu- 
facture ; one had a stain not much bigger than a crown 
piece near its mouth ; and one was dust-discoloured ex- 
ternally. None were bone-impregnated and none were 
unfit for rice packing,—indeed the evidence shows that 
had the bulk been equal to the sample they would have 
been accepted, though with reluctance, by the plaintiff, who 
As to the sam- 
ples not produced the defendants never alleged them to be 
patched or stained, admitted indeed that they supposed 
them to be new and perfect, and the plaintiff and Mr, 


had a legal right to demand new bags. 
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WILKIN distinctly stated that they were neither patched, 
stained, nor bone-impregnated. “We have searched 
the evidence with some care but have been unable to 
light upon a single fact justifying the assertion that some 
of the samples was ‘very inferior’ and ‘unfit for the 
plaintifi’s purpose.’ No doubt there was no pretence that 
the defendant had practised any improper concealment, 
and a verdict against them would have entailed upon 
them a serious hardship. ‘The case was such that one of 
two innocent parties must suffer, and in such cases justice 
seems to require that the sufferer should be he who might 
most easily have avoided loss. The defendants were 
manifestly in that position, they had but to state dis- 
tinctly they were agents and name their principals and 
thus escape all responsibility. They hada perfect right to 
withhold those names, but they undoubtedly did so at their 
ownrisk. Had they disclosed those principals the contract 
could not have been entered into by the plaintiff, they 
had thus a certain benefit by not disclosing their princi- 
pals and ought not to have escaped the burden attaching 
to such non-disclosure. And the judgment shows clearly 
that they would have had a perfect remedy against their 
consignors, unless indeed their own statement that the 
bulk of the bags were quite fit for rice packing precluded 
them from seeking it. On the whole, althougli there were 
some circumstances in the case not adverted to in the 
judgment which might have put a less confiding person 
than the plaintiff upon some enquiry, we cannot but sym- 
pathise with him in his defeat, and we feel that we should 
not be doing our duty if we did not express our opinion 
that he has been somewhat hardly treated in the matter. 
Such appears to us to be a common-sense view of the 
whole proceeding—if it is not in accordance with the 
laws, we are sorry for the law. 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





THE War, 
(From the “ Kinji Hidron” 23rd May. ) 

Gentoku, who became Emperor of China, used to say ‘The 
fortune of war is ever varying, and opportunities of success are 
ever recurring, so that though one chance be lost, it is important 
to look out for the next.” 

As war is thus a game of chance, plans of Commanders do 
not always succeed, and although one opportunity may have 
been missed, there is no reason for giving way to despair. An 
inch may bo lost by to-day’s failure, and, taking warning by 
this, a yard may be gained by to-morrow’s success. When _ it 
became known that the relief of the garrison at Kumamoto 
had been accomplished, and that the rebels had been foreed 
to retreat, the mind of the Nation was much relieved, and the 
feeling of depression that had been universal for some months was 
replaced by a general feeling of joy. The Army Department 
celebrated this happy event by yiving scké and fish to all the 
ofiivials and underlings. In Kumamoto Camp the rejoicings 
were necessarily greater, Fora few days it seemed as though 
the war which had been the sole topic of discussion had 
ceased to be spoken about. We thought of writing an article 
in honour of the event, but we decided that it would be better 
not to do so, as we forsaw that the responsibilities of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Imperial forces would increase from day to 
day, in spite of the relief of the garrison. Firstly, because the 
rebels, although forced to retreat, had not been destroyed, and 
were therefore not an enemy to be despised. Secondly, observing 
that there were nine Lieutenant Generals and three Major Generals 
assembled together in one place, that there was therefore likely 
to be much division of opinion. Thirdly, as Kagoshima ken 
appeared to be entirely witu tue rebels, much ill will would be 
caused in that cn towards the (Government in the suficrings it 
would necessarily inflict upon the people in suppressing the 
rebellion. 

To some our speaking in such away may seem out of place, but 
being desirous of sceing the ingurrection cutirely crushed we write 


thus, 
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On the 14th April, the Imperialists opened communication 
with Kumamoto, and then pursued the retreating rebels 
to Mifume, Koyama and Yabo, where several engagements 
took place: but when we look at the magnitude of the rebellion 
such skirmishes are of small account. 

We therefore regard the 14th April as the end of the first period 
of the present war; the departure of Vice Admiral Kawamura 
with Generals Oyama and Takashima at the head of six battalions 
for Kagoshima, to destroy the nest of the rebels, asthe comence- 
ment of the second period. From the end of the first period to the 
commencement of the second ten days elapsed. Many people were, 
during that interval, in a great state of anxiety, thinking that an 
opportunity had been lost, and that while the Government leaders 
were forming their plans, time was being afforded to the insur- 
gents to recruit their strength, so that they would not speedily be 
suppressed. It cannot be said that such complaints were altogether 
unreasonable. But it must be remembered that the Imperialists 
had been fighting for several months, and that they also required a 
few days rest ; not for the sake of pleasure, but in order to re- 
cover from their fatigues. We do not hold with the opinion that 
any opportunity was lost. It cannot be positively said that even 
if the Imperialists had followed up the rebels in their retreat from 
Kumamoto they would have succeeded in crushing them. By 
their state to-day we perceive how strong they still are. One 
division at Hitoyoshi, another division surrounding Vice Admiral 
Kawamura at Kagoshima, while a third body is preparing to attack 
Owake ken. It will thus be seen that no advantage would have 
been gained by following them up from Kumamoto. 

The Government has to sieze many other favourable opportunities 
before it can obtain any actual victory, and therefore one success 


| or one defeat should cause neither rejoicing nor regret. 


Opportunities are frequent. We will not refer tothe past, but 
entreat the leaders of the expedition to lot slip none that may 
arise in the future. 


THE SAMURAI. 
(From the ‘* Chéya Shimbun.) 


In a certain place, all the people both old and young were crying 
and lamenting, saying in their despair that the Japanese nation 
was going to be eaten up by the samurai. Up camea policeman, 
who, on learning the cause of their grief, spoke thus “The samu- 
rai are not devils; neither have they the jaws of crocodiles, and 
the teeth of lions and wolves. What makes you suppose then 
that they will devour you ?” 

The police have tried to reassure us in like manner, but we 
cannot free our minds of anxiety. We will not refer to the dark 
days of uncivilization which preceded the Restoration. The Re- 
storation itself was said to be for the benefit of the Emperor, and 
the well-being of the nation, but although it may indeed be so, we 
must confess that we were made the sufferers by it. Our houses 
were burned, our money taken from us by force, and our labours 
hindered for no one knows how long. How many thousands 
were reduced to like condition with ourselves we cannot 
say. But at length peace was restored, and we hoped that we 
should long be permitted to enjoy its blessings under the new Go- 
vernment. But our hopes have in no way been fulfilled. There 
have been the Saga, Kumamoto and Yamaguchi insurrections, 
all caused by discontented samurai, and now we have this 
reckless outburst in Satsuma which has been going on for the 
last hundred days, adding to our anxieties. The reason of their 
rising we do not know, but they spill much blood, cause terrible 
hardships to the people who are in the vicinity of the conflict, and 
diffuse the evil etfects of war throughout the nation. Moreover 
we do not want to see the farce of ‘‘ People’s Rights ” played by 
actors who do nothing but glorify their own strength, 

We wish the shi:vhu would pay a little more attention to their 
acts. First they overthrew the Tokugawa powcr, by the cry of 
duty towards the Emperor. Then came the demand for the Corean 
and Formosan Expeditions. This was followed hy the cry of 
“Jexpulsion of foreign barbarians unless they pay due respect to our 
Gods,” and they insist on the Government now, finally, declaring its 
intentions with regard to ‘* Peoples’ Rights.” The alloyed peatons 
for revolution are constantly changed, but in all cases the result 
is the same. The sewurai fight avainst each other, apparently 
caring nothing for the misery caused to the people, or the 
weakening of the power of the country. As long as they can 
carry out their own views, they care not a jot for what may befall 
the Nation at large, but only think of bringing out large and small 


fire arms, swords and spears, and using them to their hoart’s con: 


tent, 
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But we cannot understand what all this means. It is true that the 
side which is victorious gives some compensation to the people, in 
the shape of small amounts of money or food; but as the side 
which is beaten takes whatever it wants in the most unceremonious 
manner, they will be a long time regaining their former fortunes. 
It is no trifling matter that the whole people of Japan should thus 
have to suffer for the actions of the samurai, and if some check is 
not put to them, and the whole of the samurai swept 
away, an end will surely be made of the pcople. The 
people are weak and the samurai are powerful, and the 
weaker animals always become the prey of the stronger. 
Thus we believe the upshot of the affair will be that the people 
will be devoured by the samurai. They may not have jaws like the 
crocodiles or teeth like wolves, but when it comes to being devoured 
the effect is the same. 

In such case we cannot refrain from crying out our feara in a 
voice that may be heard throughout the neighbourhood. 





BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
NAGASAKI, FOR 1876. 
British CoNsuLate, 
Nagasaki, April 30, 1877. 

Sir,—I have the honour to furnish you with a report 
on the trade and shipping of this port for the year 1876, 
accompanied with the following returns. 

1.—Return of the Imports from England and other 
countries and from the open ports of Japan. 

2.—Return of the Exports to England and other coun- 
tries and to the open ports of Japan. 

3.—Return of the Amount of Treasure Imported and 
Exported. 

4.—Return of Foreign Shipping. 

5.—Return of duties collected on Imports, Exports and 
Shipping. 

6.—Return showing the number of British Residents 
and Firms, together with the Residents and Firms of 
each Foreign nationality. 

It will be observed that the total trade of the port shows 
a decrease of $661,521 on comparing it with the previous 
year, Viz :— 


1875. 1876. 
Imports..............8 1,525,090 S 1,063,199 
EXports ....-.seeeees $ 2,159,303 $ 1,959,673 


Total......$ 3,684,393 $ 3,022,872 


I have endeavoured, in the following remarks, to state 
the cause of the decline. 

Imports.—During the past year it will be observed 
that the Import Trade of the Port, in comparing it with 
the previous year, again shows a falling off. It is difficult 
to account for this decline, but, as I understand other 
Ports in Japan have suffered from a similar decrease in 
trade I imagine that it is not entirely of a purely local 
nature. 

The total value of Imports, including those from the 
coast ports, amount to $1,063,199 against $1,525,090 for 
1875, or a balance of $461,891 in favour of 1875. The 
chief falling off is noticeable in textile fabrics, the value 
of which reached $440,282 in 1875, while for the 
year just closed they amount to only $169,489. 
But the Import of piece goods in 1875 fell con- 
siderably short of those of the proceeding year, so 
that, if these figures may be taken as a guide, it 
would not only appear that foreign articles of this des- 
cription are less required than formerly, but that they are 
comparatively going ont of use in this part of Japan, 

In one or two of the preceding years I have been in- 
clined to believe that part of the heavy stocks, which had 
been imported, and, in many cases, sold to the Japanese 
merchants, much in excess of the nominal consumptive 
demand, were still existing, untouched, in the interior 
districts, and gradually supplying a portion of the present 
demand; but whether this opinion were correct or not at 
the time, these surpluses can scarecly exist at present. 

For some time after the opening of the port of [idgo- 
Osaka, merchants here commonly attributed the falling off 
in their trade to the transference of a portion of it to that 
port. They did so with justice no doubt, and had trade 
at Hidgo continued to flourish aud develop itseif the fact 
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might still be adduced to account for one continued retro- 
gression. The dullness and depression of trade at Hidgo, 
however, afford no explanation from that direction. 

No manufactures that would compete, to any serious 
extent, with foreign piece goods, have been produced in 
the country, except such as were produced formerly. 
Neither has the population suffered from bad crops, 
or other natural impoverishing causes which would 
diminish the ability of the lower classes to supply them- 
selves, as freely as before, with articles of dress. The 
heavy land tax imposed upon the population is, however, 
much felt, and more so, doubtless, since its collection in 
money instead of in kind as formerly. I am inclined to 
think that to this cause, chiefly, and to the otherwise severe 
pressure of taxation, must be attributed the large diminu- 
tion of trade which I have to record. 

The decrease shows itself most strikingly in plain cotton 
goods, but largely also in mixed fabrics and in such articles 
as velvets, lawns &c. &c. which are not so much used by 
the lower classes as by the grades above them. The 
country people in this portion of Japan, though pretty 
well off, so far as actual necessaries are concerned, are not 
rich, having little profitable outlet for the surplus produc- 
tions; their available funds, therefore, are soon absorbed. 

Some accumulation of wealth, among the people, is 
necessary for their advancement, but this does not seem to 
take place under the present system, but rather the 
reverse. The trading classes, and those who receive 
direct benefit from their intercourse with foreigners, are 
but few, compared with the population of the interior, who 
receive little compensating advantages for the more ex- 
pensive system of Government they now live under, for 
only a very small proportion of the revenue collected in the 
island is expended here, and thus returned indirectly to 
the pockets of the people. 


In thus associating the decline of trade here with the 
present system of centralization pursued by the Govern- 
ment I might be supposed to overlook the fact that ports 
nearer the centre of Government are in the same languish- 
ing condition. But, in my opinion, this cireumstance only 
suggests the consideration that in the district represented 
by these ports taxation also absorbs too much of the 
surplus earnings of the country, and that 4 fair share of 
the revenue is not devoted to the carrying out of useful 
practical improvements, likely to increase the national 
wealth and productiveness. 

Exports.—The figures here do not denote so large a 
falling off as in the Imports, although the tendency is 
still towards a decline. 

For the three past years the total amounts of Exports 
to all countries, including re-Exports to other open porte, 
are as follows :— 


1874 cccccccccssscceessssereee $2,692,875 


17S eesti ete a $2,159,303 
187G...scscesepeceesessoeeeesee $1,959,673 


Last year thus shows a reduction on the preceding one 


of $199,630, which that was less than 1874 by $533,572, or 
a falling off of $733,202, more that one-third of the present 
export in two years. 

Tea.—This article shows an increase in 
about 1,300 picuis of all kinds, but a falling off in value 
of $138,116 which is to be accounted for by the serious 
decline in value tea has everywhere experienced. 

I believe that the production of tea in the districts 
near here, has increased to a somewhat large extent than 
is shownabove. A considerable portion of the Kiushiu 
growth finds its way direct to Hidgo and Yokohama, 
where it frequently commands higher rates than in Naga- 
saki, owing to its suitability for mixing purposes. The 
very low prices which have been enrrent during the past 
year seem likely, however, to check any further devclop- 
ment of this industry for the present. 

I understand that searecly any of the tea sold here this 
season, except the very common kind of leaf, has realized 
profits to the grower and native dealers, most of it show- 
ing considerable losses. 

Tibacco.—The tables show a larce falling off under this 
heading, the quantity exported during 1875 having been 
13,242 piculs against 3,450 piculs for the year just closed. 
The low price which exporters were able to give for the leaf 
in 1875 has, no doubt, stopped production to some extent, 
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but I understand there were between five and six thousand 
piculs awaiting shipments in foreign godowns at the end 
of 1876, which will account for a great portion of the 
deficiency. This crop exhausts the soil more quickly 
perbaps than almost any other, so that, unless the area of 
cultivation were increased, the production would be likely 
to diminish. Tobacco cannot be grown upon the same 
soil, even in alternate years, for a long period together. 

Shortness of supply seems to have had a beneficial effect 
on the London market and it is probable, therefore, that 
some improvement will be the result here during the next 
season. 

Vegetable Wax.—The quantity of this production ex- 
ported in 1875 was 9,411 piculs while for 1876 it only 
amounts 4,583 piculs or rather less than one half. The 
falling off here is again to be accounted for by the great 
depression in value in the home markets, the price ruling 
in London, during the past year, having been about half 
what the same article was worth two or three years ago. 
It is evident that the price now obtainable by the natives 
for wax in the market scarcely pays for the cost of its 
manufacture, for in this neighbourhood the berries are 
often left to decay upon this trees. 

Camphor.—Is one of the few articles that slow any 
improvement in the quantity exported. The figures here 
are 2,906 piculs for 1875 and 4,203 piculs for 1876, or an 
increase of 1,297 piculs. The fluctuations noticeable in 
the value of this drug are dependent mainly upon the 
Formosan supply, and are, therefore, difficult to account 
for without a knowledge of that market. The chief por- 
tion of the Camphor exported from here finds its way to 
China, where it is more esteemed, and commands a better 
price than that from Formosa, some of this, however, is 
probably afterwards re-exported to Europe. It is difficult 
to send this article to Europe from this port direct as it 
injures many others kinds of produce by its strong smell, 
aud requires to be shipped only with such as are not 
damaged by it. 

Rice.—Shows an iucrease of 22,706 piculs, the export 
of last year being 28,403 piculs against 5,697 piculs for 
1875. Iunderstand the whole of this rice has gone forward 
on account of the Japanese Government. 

Dri¢d Fish.—Has always been an article of large export 
from this Port, and the tables will show that it still 
maintains its position. This trade is, however, entirely 
in Chinese hands and I have difficulty, therefore, in ob- 
taining many particulars about it. 

Coal.— 150,841 tons were exported last ycar against 
164,140 tons in 1875 showing a decrease of 13,299 tons. 
This decrease is attributable to the output of the Taka- 
shima mine having diminished through the mine igniting 
as explained under the following head. 


TAKASHIMA COAL MINE. 


Tons. 


Output of Coal from January Ist to June 30th.... 79,414 
July lst to December 3lst.... 22,462 


39 ” 


Total Output............... Tons 101,876 


During the month of June alone the output averaged 
about 650 tons per working day. Towards the end of 
July a fire, attributed to spoutaneous combustion broke 
out in some of the disused workings, All endeavours to 
to extinguish it were unavailing, and on the 11th of August 
coal working was entirely stopped. ‘The mine was subse- 
quently flooded about three-fourths full. Additional pump- 
ing machinery ordered from England arrived in December. 
The water is now being pumped ont, and it is anticipated 
the yield will gradually increase until the month of May 
or June, when full work will be again resumed. 

An independent seam of abont nine feet of coal formerly 
worked in Japan fashion, but abandoned for want of 
adequate appliances for removing the water, has recently 
been opened out, and an additional supply of about 200 
tons per day is expected therefrom in a few months. 

The Takashima sereened coal continued to be used) by 
vessels of war of the French, United States, Russian and 
German Navies. It is used by some of the fast steamers 
on their voyages from China to Lonbon with the first teas 
of the season which speaks for its qualities as a steam 
coal, Shipments and sales of Takashima coal during 


1876 were as follows i= 
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Tons. 
To Shanghai .........csscsesssosssseeees 16,848 
jp ALON SROD Pekescacsacoausecencnsivnnts . 19,517> 
sg: A ORONAMIG ss sd scdaaeesacedeudeheseceve- “2,012 
sy -MAGHIEGIMN: csceveakersedaseeweiscscsiesc: “4,740 
sg- AVIRMIIGQS eda cnidiswsawusnpasdswensecee’s 825 
gr A OOCUO Wi cacescsecacctacniasiadenbeses 800 
Sales in Nagnsaki........scsccsccseseeee 46,647 


Total ...... ........Lons 92,049 


Hashima Coal Mine.—During the past year the coal 
mine at Hashima have been opened out on a more extend- 
ed scale than formerly, and the output from this island 
reached over 2000 tons for the month of March this year. 
The Japanese proprietor of the mine has engaged the 
services of a uropean engineer and miner, who anticipate 
a considerably increased production of coal during the 
current year. This coal mine is the second private one 
in Japan worked by Foreign Machinery. 


The island of Hashima is situated about three miles to 
the S.W. of Takashima and forms one of the group of four 
islands, the strata of which all dip tothe N. W. at an 
angle of 28 to 35 degrees. These islands seem to have 
heen thrown upat the same time as the peninsula of Nomo, 
the latter forcing itself through the sedimentary rock, 
whilst the islands were merely sufficiently upheaved to 
bring the underlying coal seams to the sea Jevel. In the 
peninsula of Nomo no coal has been discovered. 

In Takashima, the largest of the four islands here refer- 
red to, the outcrop of several coal seams is visible, the 
highest of which is Known as the eight foot seam. This 
seam was the original one worked at Takashima and is the 
one which first made a name for the Takashima coal. This 
same seam of coal shows itself in Hashima, but at the sea 
level, and it is the one now beiug worked at that island. 

The probabilities are that one vast coal field exists under 
the sea, running from the penisula of Nomo towards Ma- 
tsushima and Hirado, and when this field is entered by 
safe means, though the overlying islands, an enormous 
extent of coal will be available. Such an entry has al- 
ready been made at Takashima. From the experience of 
work already done at Takashima, it has been found, that 
the coal field, that I have referred to, runs practically 
level when once the boundaries of the islands have been 
passed, and if this level is reached at a safe depth from 
the sea, the working of it will prove both easy and econo- 
mical. 

I may add that the sale of Hashima coal has been 
placed under the agency of one of our English firms. 


Miike Coal Mine-—Among other coal area in the 
Nagasaki district is the Miike Coal field, situated in the 
South East corner of the Province of Chikugo on 
the East of the Shimabara Gulf. This coal field forms 
a strip of about four miles wide from East to West, 
and runs a few miles fram North to South. It out- 
crops on the Kast against some granite hills, on the 
West it dips gently under the sea of the Shimabara Gulf, 
it also outcrops to the North against some hills of clay 
slates. ‘There are two seams of excellent bituminous 
coal, the upper one exceeding six feet in thickness, and 
separated from the lower seam which average five feet by 
a parting of stone six feet thick thus upper seam six to 
eleven feet thick, clear coal with no “ batt.” 


Parting of stone six feet, lower coal of five feet with an 
irregular seam of “batt.” The inclination of the seams 
is very gentle to the S. W. z 

These mines have been most extensively worked for 
great number of years probably more than 200 by 
following the seam from its outcrop down its inclination by 
natural ventilation, and carrying the coal out of the mine 
in baskets by coolies. The workings have now reached a 
distance of over halfa mile from the outerop of the seam 
where the entrances to the mine are, and this great dis- 
tance las rendered Enropean methods of working ueces- 
sary for raising the water and coal and ventilating the 
mines. Being now in the hands of the Imperial Govern- 
ment they have decided to improve the system of working 
by introducing modern European methods, and they 
have secured the services of Mr. Potter, an English Min- 
ing Engineer, for the purpose. he output from these 
mines last year averaged about 200 tons per day, which 
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is about the present output, of most excellent bituminous 
coal. 

The introduction of modern European methods of 
mining will enable this district to yield coal, for many 
years to come, economically, which could not have been 
_ done under the native method. Lately a great portion of 

this coal has been brought to this port for market. 

Shipping.—No material change has taken place in 
the Foreign Shipping and calls for but few comments. 
277 vessels entered of 180,243 tons, being a decrease 
of 19 in the number of vesnele and of 96,172 tons of the 
total tonnage as compared with the previous year which is 
partly accounted for by one of the mail steamers under 
the American flag having been transferred to Mitsubishi 
Company. 

The aggregate tonnage of British ships entered and 
cleared shows an increase of 12 vessels and 12,452 tons, 
being 132 veseels of 80,243 tons against 120 of 67,791 
tons of the previous year. 

The British ships of 2,644 tons sailed for England 
direct, and 2 vessels of 1,182 tons arrived direct from that 
part, with cargoes. 

American ships, entered and cleared, (uot including 
mails steamers) likewise show an increase, as compared 
with the previous year, being 64 vessels of 29,004 tons 
against 43 vessels of 22,627 tons. 

Eight French ships of 2,448 tons entered and cleared 
—being an excess of 3 vessels and 974 tons over the pre- 
vious year. 

The German shipping shows a decrease of 2 vessels and 
514 tons, being 17 ships of 5,150 tons in 1875 against 15 
ships of 4,636 tons in 1876. 

Twenty Russian steamers entered and cleared, being an 
increase of eleven steamers and 4,266 tons in favour of 
1876. 

Exchange.—Has fluctuated during the year between 
3/10 and 4/64 for six months sight Bills on London. 
These fluctuations are governed by so many and often 
such remote contingencies that it can serve little purpose 
to speculate upon them, more expécially as the money 
market at Nagasaki is so small. It is entirely controlled 
by that of Shanghai. 


General.—The foregoing report will necessarily strike 
you, in many respects, as a very unsatisfactory one, It 
cannot be expected, however, that the commerce of Naga- 
saki will do more than languish, as it has been doing for 
the past few years so long as the Government continues to 
draw away the,sinews of the country, at least of this part 
of it, without giving the people a guid pro quo in the shape 
of public improvements and healthy, inexpensive, but pro- 
gressive legislation. A country so little advanced as this 
is, canuot, without injury to its progress, bear the pressure 
of an expensive form of Government. 

I have so often expressed my opinion with regard to 
roads, as being the great requirement here before we can 
expect this port to make any great step in advance, that 
I have little left to say upon this subject. 

The short one to Tokitsu, referred to in my last report, 
is progressing, and will, when it is finished, bea stride 
in the right direction. It will, I hope, be found beneficial 
to the town by connecting it with the traffic of Omura 
Bay, but nothing have been done towards connecting the 
place with the mainland by a road over Aba Hill, which, 
as I have frequently pointed out, is the only outlet of im- 
portance. 

The want of roads, however, although it might account 
for a slow development, or even for a stationary condition 
of trade, can scarcely be accepted as a reason for the 
continual and lamentable falling off which have been shown 
of late years. ‘This decline, as I have previously pointed 
out, can only be attributed to the impoverishment caused 
by too severe a drain of funds towards the Central Govern- 
ment. 

Dry Dock.—In my report for the year 1874 I referred 
to the construction of'a dry dock by the Japanese Govern- 
ment of the following dimeusions. Length 460 feet, 
Breadth 89 feet, Depth of Water 28 feet. These works 
have been actively carried on during the preceding year, 
and it is expected if the caisson which bas been ordered 
in England arrives in time, that they will be completed 
towards the end of 1877. 


Corea.—Shortly after the GGsgle Treaty be- 


r steamer. 


tween Japan and Corea a monthly service began from 
Nagasaki to Fusankai calling at Tsushima on the way. 
The time occupied by a round voyage was about 12 days 
and the steamer had only made three trips when she had 
to be withdrawn in consequence of the present disturb- 
ances in Satsuma. 

The general account brought back was that the country 
looked uninviting and that the inhabitants were star ving. 
On the occasion of the last outward voyage of the steamer 
she was laden entirely with rice which was the commodity 
the Coreans would take in barter. 

The prospect of a trade springing up between the two 
countries excited some little interest amongst the native 
merchants of Nagasaki before the withdrawal of the 
It is, however, not anticipated that the trade 
will assume large proportions. 

The articles imported from Corea were irico, seaweed, 
peony bark, goose quills, sharks fins, sanshin, dried awabi, 
hides and bones. 

The exports consisted of rice, saffron, shirtings and 
dyes, 

T have the honour to be 
Sir, 
Your most obedient 


humble servant, 


MARCUS FLOWERS, 


(Signed ) | 
H. M.'s Consul. 


Sir Harry S. Parkes, K.C.B., 
&e., &e., &e. 





I.—RETURN OF IMPORTS FROM ENGLAND AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES DURING THE YEAR 1876. 


Article. Price. Quantity. Value. 
Cotton Manufactures,—Total Value $107,715. 
Shirtings Grey & White.. - $1.90 per 40 yds. 1,076,43] 61,129 
» Dyed be 2.80 per 40 ,, 68,725 4,102 
Turkey Reds ‘ee 1.90 per 24 ,, 79,176 6,268 
Drills : at 2.90 per 38 ,, 100,000 7,630 
Chintzes ... at L775 per 24 ,, 82,491 3,437 
T. Cloths... at 1.60 per 24 ,, 51,600 3,440 
Lawns ab 1.00per12_ ,, 42,724 3,560 
Velvets at 8.00 per36 ,, 75,099 16,688 
Canvas... at .26cents — 2,979 744 
Cotton Yarns ...at 30.00 per picul 240 7,200 
Miscellaneous .. at 20 cts. per yd. 14,089 2,817 
Woollen Manufactures.—Total Value $21,521. 

Camlets ... ...at $15.00 per 60 yds. 3,140 960 
Long Ells... ..at 8.50 per 30_,, 8,646 2,448 
Orleans ...at 6.00 per40 ,, 22. 610 3,390 
Flannel ..at  .30 cts. per ,, 830 249 
Blankets ... ime — — 3,293 
Cloth ...at 1.80 per Pr 3,120 5, 616 
Sundries .. ...at 25 cts. ,, as 22,262 5,565 


Mixed Cotton and Woollen Manufactures, 


at 25 cts. per yd. 79,073 19,768 

Metals.—Total Value $41,912. 
Iron Manufacture t $4.00 per picul 8,884 35,536 
Iron ware —— — 1,455 
Lead (Pigs) — — 2,384 
Sundries ... a — — 2,537 

Miscellaneous Foreign.—Total Value $190,052. 
Flour at 5.00 per picul 514 2,570 
Kerosene ... at 4.00 oe 2,592 10,368 
Cordage ... -— —_ 1,992 
Drugs — — 2,775 
Butter — — 1,502 
Leather ... — — 1,090 
Provisions ~— — 6,961 
Furniture —_ — 352 
Soap, bar... — — 2,447 
Glass ware oe — — 1,087 
Window Glass ... — -— 2,351 
Matches ... — — 3,987 
Liquor — — 14,553 
Carpets -- -- 3,093 
Machinery — — 25,955 
Cigars -— — 1,219 
Cloths aS ae 1,261 
Linen — — 1,497 
Stationary — —- 2,091 
Cement — — 3,354 
Smalt — — 5,942 
Sundries . . . — — 93,705 

Misee ‘ites Fone — Total Value $609,841. 
Porcelain... — — 1,222 
Chinese Paper... _— ~— 1,835 
Safflower ... sak - — 6,520 
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Hides, Horns, Hoofs ... _ ee 1,830| Dried Fiah.—Total Value $274,567. 
Liquorice Root ... = = 1,832} Awabi ..  ... —...a6 30.00 per picul 772 23,160 
Vermilion — = 1,720|}Shrimps ... ....—... at 22.00 _——=»—= 239 5,258 
Fishing Lines _ — 6,944 | Sharks fins Suk. BS — 12,846 
Beans... - — _ 1,020 | Béche de Mer ... at 35.00 = 1,362 47,670 
Chinese Drugs ... _ — 14,869 | Cuttle Fish ot at 16.00  ,, 11,102 177,632 
99 Satin aed me 3, 855 Kaibashira eee —= 7,001 
- Silk ; — = aie Rice Be abo. 1.60 3 28,403 45,444 
3 D t es — 63% . 
Raw Gition < ... at $16 per picul 29,808  364,928| -Miscellaneous.—Total Value $410,467. 
Sugar Brown _... at 3.80 ,, 13,471 51,189 | Isinglass ... ih ...at 29.00 per picul 298 8,642 
» White ... at 6.25 ,, 6,937 43,356 | Mushrooms se ...at 37.00 se 3,052 112,924 
», Candy ... at 9.50 ,, 899 8,540 | Timber ae wie — — 42,754 
Tortoise Shell — — 5,491) Ginseng ... ee ...at 100.00 —,, 69 6,900 
Sundries ... xi — 89,114) Lacquer .. ae sas — _ Sot 
Porcelain .. a wool — ; 
BRCAEIOLE TOM: Sulphur... ... at 2.20 ,, 9,537 20,981 
Cotton Manufactures ... a a ak me $107,715 Paper, Writing ... - is 2,388 
Woollen hs a me oe nes 21,521 ,, Inferior ... Ss = 20,081 
Mixed Cotton and Woollen 533 oc ‘és ei + 19,768 | Scawoed .. at 2.50 “ 4,174 10,435 
Metals... ‘is se: ae be » 41,912] aAwabi shell ae — 1,787 
Miscellaneous, Foreign - ‘ee as is es + 190,052 | Druga es _— 1,231 
Do. Local ... Sei es es sis «+ 609,841 | Stores 23 ms 3,364 
~ | Bees wax... — _ 1,744 
Total .., ms ies Wi ...8990, 809 | Cassia = pa 1,890 
Salt.. a — — 1,084 
anew Charcoal . at 0.33 J 12,745 rae 
N. Toys —_ — ; 
IMPORIS EROM OPEN PORTS IN JAPA : Woollen cloth _ =. 1'738 
Article. Price. Quantity. Value. | gundries ... . = we 146,623 
Cotton Manufactures.—Total Value $10,546. RECAPITULATION. 
Shirtings Grey ... ...at $1.90 per 40 yds. 37,882 1,799 
Turkey Reds... ...at 190 ,, 45 36,400 1,729 rns ieee 
Taffachelas ae oat 2.50: 4,232.45 9,156 1,907 | VOpper o8 462 
Velvets ... ... «at 8.00 ,, 36 ,, 6,357 —-1,184 | Tobacco ... im 
Cotton Thread ... _...at 36.00 _,, picul 46 2576|Wax ... 37, 
Sundries . * — — 2,351 ret a Tot 05 
Woollen Maassacrares: —Total Value $5,646. Dried Fish. os 974,567 
Mized Cotton and Woollen Manufactures Rice one 45,444 
at 25 cents per yard $4,293. | Miscellaneous 410,467 
Metals.—Total Value $14,869. 
Iron Manufactured , ...at $4.00 per picul 1,786 7,144 Total... $1,869,058 
» Pigs... ies at 2.75  ,, 1,265 3,478 
»» Sheets ‘6s ..at 10.00 __,, 255 2, 550 RE-EXPORTS TO OPEN PORTS IN JAPAN. 
Sundries ... ; — — 1,697 : , ; ; 
Miscellaneous Forel gn. _—Total Value $25,678. pelts kate Sasnaty:  --Value 
Cotton reeieaaea —Total Value $5,788. 
Beer, Wine and ie iene — — 4,651 nae 
Provisions ; Zh _ 1,234 my Shirtings ... at $1. al 40 yds. 28,439 $1,349 
Clothing .. ee =s5 = 1.904 | Turkey Reds _... at 1.90 “s 7,961 
Flour... a at $5.00 per picul 309 1.544 | Velvets ... ae at 8.00 per 36 yds. 1,960 432 
Matches ... ve ae - a) 1,938 Muslins “s = 1,000 
Kerosene Oil __.... - oe — 4,000 | Cotton aon a sas —_ = 1,540 
Cement eS a — — 4,018 | Sundries... vee : — = 1,089 
Sundries... = -— 6,388} Woollen Manufactures,—Total Value $3,368. 
Miscellaneous Toads ~ Total Value $11,358. Woollen Cloth ... at $1.80 per 30 yds. 4.539 271 
Sugar, White... ... at $6.25 per picul 265 1,656 | Sundries .. ; Stee — — 3,097 
» Brown ... ..at 3.80 ,, 869 3,387 | Mixed Cotton and Woollen 
Baw Cotton = at 16.00, 117 1,872 Manufactures ...at 25 cents per yard 8,689 2,172 
Chinese Silk... ia — — 3,556 Metals. _ _ 3.107 
Sundries ... bas ee — — 887 7 = : 
RECAPITULATION, Miscellaneous baie —Total Value $18,879. 
Cotton Manufactures ie ts e+e $10,546 | Stores... ‘ San a 1,357 
Woollen do. sda id a aa 5,646 Gs Lead ... = = os 
Mixed Cotton and Woollen ... Go oe .. 4,293 | Medicines — = 5, 
Metals... - - ‘a . 14,678 | Silk Camlets = — 8,920 
Miscellaneous; Foreign sas me - .. 25,678 | Sundries ... ; ve _ 6,870 
do. Local acs ee ee 11,358 Miscellaneous Local._—Total Value $57,301.: 
ee aay, | Sugar — —_— 21,355 
Total... tee $72,390 Chinese Silk ae _ 27,264 
T I , Beans...... — — 1,575 
OTAL LMPORTS. Safflower ss pa 1,610 
From England Sundries — — 5,497 
Goods. and From . 
other Countries. Open Ports. Total. i RECAPITULATION, 
Cotton Manufactures... $107,715 $10,546 $118,261 | Cotton Manufactures $ 5,788 
Woollen do. 21,721 5,646 27,167 | Woollen do. ,368 
Mixed Cotton & Woollen. 19,768 4,293 124,061 | Mixed Cottons and W oollens ... 2,172 
Metals or Sai 41,912 14,869 56,781 | Metals is ve 3, 107 
Miscellaneous; Foreign .. 190,052 25,678 215,730 | Miscellaneous ;—Forcign 18,879 
do. Local... 909,841 11,358 621,199 do Local 57,301 
$990,809 $72,390 $1,063,199 Total .. $90,615 
TOTAL, 
T[T--RETURN OF EXPORTS TO ENGLAND AND OTHER | Exports to England and other Countri 1,869,058 
COUNTRIES DURING THE YEAR. 1876. Bearers to Open Ports i aaa sa $ ae ; 15 
Article. Price. Quantity. Value, ne 
Tea.—Total Value $258,457. Total 1,959, 673 
Superior ... , at $15.00 se picul 13,835 $207,975 _—— 
ah ieee : ere ae Soon yoy |//-—-RETURN OF TREASURE IMPORTED INTO NAGA 
Copper Slabs... ab 23.00 ,, 35 $05 SAKT DURING THE YEAR ENDED, DECEMBER 31st, 
Tobacco... ee | en So a 3,450 28,462 1876. 
Wax des vee cadteh.. GIN. 2.2 4,583 37,809 Total Value $423,910. 
Csamiphor ... ss Jatt 14.00 4,203 58,842 | Treasure imported from Forcign Couutries $244,547 
Coal a aes at = 3.00 per ‘ton 150,841 = 754,205 du. Vpen Ports in Japan $179,363 
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RETURN OF THE TREASURE EXPORTED FROM NAGASAKI DURING 


1876. 
Total Value $516,233. 
Treasure exported to Foreign Countries ... $241,851 
0. Open Ports in Japan $274,382 


IV.—RETURN OF ALL FOREIGN SHIPPING ENTERED 
AND CLEARED AT THE PORT OF NAGASAKI, DUR- 
ING THE YEAR ENDED, 3lst DECEMBER, 1876. 











Nationality. Entered. Cleared. 
ana maa ae i. 
; No. Tonnage. No. Tonnaye. 
British General 132 =: 80,2438 130 = 80,778 
American me a 64 29,004 64 29,004 
American Mail Steamers 23 ~=48,300 23 =. 48, 300 
French General 8 2,448 8 2,448 
German 15 4,636 15 4,636 
Russian 20 7,106 20 7,106 
Danish ... 6 3,348 6 3, a 
Norwegian 1 479 1 7 
Hawaiian 1 473 1 73 
Chinese | 4, 202 7 4,209 
Total 277 =: 180,243 275 180,781 


V.—RETURN OF THE DUTIES COLLECTED ON EXPORTS 
AND IMPORTS AND SHIPPING DUES AT NAGASAKI 
DURING THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1876. 








Duty collected on Imports ... $32,559 
do Exports ... $54,015 

Total amount of duties collected... $86, 604 

Return of Shipping dues 3 8,207 


VL.—RETURN SHOWING THE NUMBER OF BRITISH 
RESIDENTS AND FIRMS AT THE PORT OF NAGA- 
SAKI; LIKEWISE RESIDENTS AND FIRMS OF EACH 
FOREIGN NATIONALITY. 


Number of Number of 
Residenta, Firms, 
British 134 5 
Grerman 14 2 
French 21 1 
American 31 l 
Danish 14 — 
Russian os 5 — 
Austro-Hungarian 7 — 
Swedish 3 -- 
Norwegian ] -- 
Dutch 4 1 
Portuguese 5 — 
Chinese 450 15 
Total 689 25 





AN HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH 
OF MANILA, THE CAPITAL OF TIE 
PHILIPPINES. 

( Concluded. ) 


The little village of Antipolo perched among the hills 
behind Marquina and in plain view of Manila, is famous 
for its church wherein is deposited a highly revered 
image of the Holy Virgin. For more than an hundred 
years an annual festival has been observed, when pilgrims 
from far and near visit the church to offer prayers at the 
Virgin’s shrine. The “ fiesta’? occurs in the month of 
May and has become of almost national importance. ‘The 
greater portion of the distance between Antipolo and 
Manila is traversed by the river Pasig. From the first to 
the last day of the feast thousands upon thousands of bancas 
are engaged in the conveyance of pilgrims. Arrayed in 
holiday attire—their boats decked with garlands of flowers 
and flags and streamers—the light hearted natives take 
full advantage of the occasion, which with them assumes 
the character of n grand picnic. Food and bedding are 
provided, and those who come long distances are furnished 
with all the essentials to honse-keeping. Nor is music 
forgotten. Nearly every party is accompanied by a 
band of “ musicos,” who, en route, fill the air with lively 
melody and serve at their destination for dancing. It is 
eompnted that thirty to forty thousand persons annually 
visit Antipolo. 


The river and lake abound with excellent fish. TLuera- 


tive employment is thus provided for a large class of 


the population, who keep the market supplied with this 
description of food. The fish are caught with weirs, or 
with nets and drags. In the bay large seines are employ- 
ed; but the natives are not bold fishermen, and prefer to 
vonfine themselves to the less tedious and dangerous 


Google 


methods of fresh water fishing. Markets are held at 
morning and night. The fish are frequently still living 
when offered for sale; but the ingenious modes practised 
by the Chinese for preserving the fish alive are not in 
use among the natives, and, indecd, fish are so abundant 
and cheap as to render such treatment quite unnecessary. 

The population of Manila is of a very mixed character, 
and comprises, besides the native or predominating ele- 
ment, a large number of Chinese and mestizos. Accord- 
ing to the Census of 1873 there were residing in Manila 
some 250 foreigners of European origin ; 4,189 European 
Spaniards ; 15,157 Chinese ; 46,066 Chinese mestizos ; 
3,849 Spanish mestizos; 160,896 ‘lagalogs, or Indians. 
Of the total population of 230,000 souls, only 10,620 
resided within the city walls. The population of the 
Philippines was by the same census computed at upwards 
of 5,000,000. 

Spaniards of European birth fill nearly all positions of 
public trust under the Government, and but few of this 
class follow mercantile pursuits. Foreigners of other 
nationalities are almost exclusively engaged in commerce. 
The Chinese are shopkeepers, merchants, artisans, and 
common labourers ; and form a highly important item of 
the population. From the carliest Colonial days, and even 
prior to the advent of the Spaniards, China was in com- 
mercial communication with Manila. Large numbers of 
Chinese have at various times formed settlements at, and 
contiguous to, the capital ; and the old chronicles of the 
Spanish padres record sanguinary conflicts between the 
natives and these alien colonists. ‘The Chinese have, 
however, with a persistence natural to their character, 
maintained their relations with the isliunds, notwithstand- 
ing the jealousy and dislike with which they have ever 
been regarded by the natives. It was early recognized 
by the governors of the colony that, unless au effective 
check should be placed upon the immigration of the 
Chinese, their numbers would inerease to such an 
extcut as to threaten the extermination of the Indians, 
As measures of prevention, heavy taxes were imposed 
upon the Chinese and laws enacted by which they were 
permitted to engage in agricultural pursuits only. In spite 
of these preventions, however, the superiority of the 
Chinese race has asserted itself, and in place of remaining 
mere tillers of the. soil as the Spaniards wished to make 
them, they have become dominant in all sorts of handicrafts; 
have to a great extent monopolized the trade in imported 
goods of European manufacture ; and insidiously establish- 
ed themselves in every part of the archipelago. The 
Chinese have also made a strong and permanent physical 
impression upon the native races, to which large class of mix- 
ed blood, called “ mestizos sangleys,” has come into existeuce 
testifies : but unfortunately these half castes are no impro- 
vement on either parent race, for although they have toa 
creat degreg cast off the indolence ofthe ‘Tagalogs, they have 
on the other hand retained the worst characteristics of the 
Mongols, and lost the vigour of both ancestors. The 
“ mestizos”. of Spanish and Indian origin represent a type 
superior to the native race, and naturally assume the 
higher place in the social scale to which their improved 
intellectual traits entitle them. 

The Tagalogs, or Indians as they are called, the most 
important and numerous of the many races inhabiting the 
islands at the time of the Spanish occupation, are of un- 
doubted Malayan origin. The principal features of the 
latter type are strongly developed in the Tagalogs, who 
are, however, somewhat more robust than their protoy pes. 
The colour of their skin varies from alight brown toa “café 
au lait’? tinge. Their hair is coarse, black, and abundant. 
The women carefully cultivate its length, but the males wear 
it short. The facial contour of the Indian is oval, with 
heavy and projecting cheek-bones ; the lower jaw is 
narrow, the nose broad and flat at the base with the nostrils 
exposed; the eyes are black, and slightly deflected at the inte- 
rior angle. In character, the Indian is indolent and impro- 
vident, deceitful and ungrateful, cowardiy and treacherous, 
and possesses none of those nobler traits which dis- 
tinguish the higher orders of humanity. His indolence 
rendered him docile, while his lack of courage enables his 
conquerors to retain him in easy subjection. The history 
of the Spanish occupation, with few exceptions, is devoid 
of accounts of the bloody wars and incessant revolts which 
| characterized the subjugation of South America, 
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From the commencement of Spanish control the natives 
embraced Christianity, and the Roman Catholic faith is 
universally professed by the natives, with the exception 
of some few of the still uncivilized tribes inhabiting the 
inaccessible mountain districts. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether the native mind has attained to more than 
outward observances of Christianity ; for still possessed 
of the superstition and ineredulity ineradicable in the 
race and filled with the traditions and legends of their 
barbarian ancestors, their practice of religion can scarcely 
be deemed more then an improved sort of idolatry. It 
must be confessed, that to the uutiring zeal of the priests 
is wholly due the advanced condition of the race ; and 
whatever of civilization has been accomplished is solely 
attributable to the labours of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries. 

The native dress is peculiar, but not unpicturesque. 
White or coloured shirts, worn outside the pantaloons like 
blouses, with trowsers of variously coloured cotton stuffs, 
form the costume of the men. ‘The women wear a short 
chemise, unconfined at the waist, high in the neck, and with 
wide sleeves : a cotton gown or petticoat extends to the 
feet, over which is tightly folded a broad scarf of dark blue 
colour, more than half covering the gown ; about the neck 
is folded a handkerchief, the points of which are disposed 
across the bosom ; the feet are protected by thin sandals. 
The women seldom wear any head covering, but when 
attending mass a scarf resembling the Spanish mantilla 
is thrown loosely over the head. The men wear hats of 
straw or other material and leathern sandals or shoes. 
Bright colours delight the native eye and the womens’ 
dresses are strikingly gay and gaudy. The men affect a 
more modest attire, but on gala days the brilliance of 
their costumes vies with that of the other sex. 

The natives are excessively fond of music and _ possess 
an extraordinary talent for melody. The military and 
village bands are composed exclusively of native musicians 
who have attained toa high degree of proficiency upon 
all kinds of wind instruments. Nearly every household 
numbers in its midst a musician. With the men wind 
instruments are the favourites, but there is no lack of 
skilful performers upon the violin. The women confine 
their talent to the harp. The music itself is nearly uni- 
versally of European origin, and it is a singular cirs 
cumstance that while the native ear is quick, retentive, 
and sympathetic, it entirely lacks invention or originality. 
But few native melodies are known, and they are of a 
plaintive character. 

The love of music naturally engenders a liking for 
dancing. The latter accomplishment is common among 
all classes of the natives, and at their festivals music and 
dancing are the invariable amusements ; and as the Roman 
Catholic calendar abounds in holy-days, the natives may 
be said to live a joyous life. 

Each “ barrio” or district is under the spiritual protec- 
tion of some, one of the Saints. The annual recurrence 
of the saint's day is made the occasion of religious and 
social festivities. A procession of iinages followed by the 
populace bearing lighted candles parades the streets at 
the vesper hour, and at night the churches and houses 
are brilliantly illuminated with countless lamps and lan- 
terns. Arches of flowers and evergreens are thrown across 
the principal thoroughfares ; tapestries and streamers 
adorn the bouse-fronts ; bands of musie enliven the air ; 
and the whole village is in gay commotion. In every house 
is spread a collation of which the neighbours or friends 
from adjoining parishes are pressed to partake. Dancing 
is not neglected, aud the bright-eyed maidens are easily 
persuaded by their gallants ‘‘to trip the light funtastic 
toe.” 

The social intercourse between the English portion of 
the community and the Spaniards is limited to visits of 


ceremony. The utmost cordiality exists between them, 
however. A Jockey Club was formed by the English 


residents some years since. It is now liberally supported 
hy all members of the community, and the annual race 
meeting has become an event looked forward to with much 
interest. The meeting takes place in the spring, and 
during the afternoons of the three race days the attend- 
auce is not only numerous, but comprises the élite of the 
officials and civil classes. The native horses, or ponies, 
are well proportioned aniwals, and more shapely than the 
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ponies of China, Java, or Japan. They are hardy and 
fleet, and run in excellent form. 

Theatres and operas exist, but the drama does 
not flourish in this distant land. On the other hand the 
whole population is so extravagantly find of music that 
really good opera companies are induced to visit Manila, 
and during the season Lucrezia Borgia or Il Trovatore 
may be heard very creditably performed. The orchestras 
are made up of native musicians who prove fairly equal to 
the scores of the most difficult masters. 

The Philippines are held by military occupation. Ma- 
nila, being the capital of the Archipelago, is the seat of 
the Central Government. The Crown is represented by 
the Governor-General, who is an officer of high rank 
chosen either from the army or navy. The existing 
system of civil Government is defective to a high degree. 
Each province is presided over by an alcalde who ig at 
once the judge and administrator of the law. Trial by jury 
is unknown. Appeal can be made from the judgment of 
the alcalde to the Supreme Court or “ audencia ” which 
resides in Manila. ‘The Governor-General preserves but 
little state. His present residence is situated in the out- 
skirts of the city, the palace proper having lain in ruins 
since the earthquake of 18638. The Governor drives out 
in a barouche drawn by four horses and on official occa- 
sions is escorted by a mounted guard. 

Tbe army comprises from eight to ten thousand men, 
of which about fifteen hundred are European Spaniards, 
the balance being natives drafted from all parts of the 
islands and officered by Spaniards. The garrison of Manila 
consists of the European and several native regiments. An 
arsenal is maintained at the neighbouring port of Cavite 
which is the rendezvous of the men-of-war ou the station. 


The police of the city is under military discipline, and 
considering they are chosen from the native classes, they 
execute their duties with praiseworthy fidelity. A very 
low average of crime exists. The natives are not addicted 
to drunkenness and to that fact is to be attributed ina 
great measure the absence of violent crimes. Their chief 
vice is gambling, an offence punishable by law. The 
lighter crimes are expiated upon the public roads, but 
criminals under sentence for long terms or for life are 
deported to the convict stations at Balabac or the Mari- 
anas. 

The passport system obtains in the Philippines, and 
no one can enter or leave the islands without previously 
obtaining a pass. The same system applies equally to 
intercourse between the different provinces and islands 
of the archipelago, 

The unmistakeable evidencics of the ravages committed 
by eartlhqitkes are everywhere visible. Many of the 
churches are still in ruins, and large numbers of private 
dwellings yet remain a heap of stones as they fell. From 
the date of its foundation, Manila has been the victim of 
of these terrible visitations, and its inhabitants live in 
constant fear of their recurrence. The most memor- 
able and destructive earthquake occurred in 1645 on 
the day of San Andres. At about eight o'clock 
of the evening of that day, the sky being clear, the sea 
calm, and the whole community in repose, the city was 
suddenly precipitated into ruins. Without warning and 
in an instant the sea rose with a broad swell which lashed 
itself against the very walls of the city. Frightful noises 
fell upon the appalled ear. The earth trembled, and 
seemed shaken to its centre. The dumb animals cowered 
to the ground in their terror. All uature appeared to be 
in travail. Again and again were the mighty throes re- 
peated until nothing could longer withstand the irresitible 
shocks. The walls of the dwellings cracked and strained 
under the unseen power which swayed them. Overcome 
with fear, the inhabitants sought refuge under the arches 
and doorways of their houses, but roofs and timbers fell 
crashing about them, and those who had uot escaped to 
the streets and plazas were instantaneously immured in a 
common grave. The confusion increased and the dust 
which arose in thick clouds from the ruins added to the 
obscurity of the night. The eries of the wounded and 
dying mingled with the deafening crash ef crumbling 
edifices. Mothers sought for their lost children in vain, 
Husbands and wives called helplessly to each other in the 
agony of their separation, In less time than has been 
consumed in the narration of the catustrophe the des 
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truction of the city was complete. At daybreak 
the sun shone upon the ruins of the once proud capital, 
not one stone of which remained upon another. Recover- 
ing from the stupor induced by the horrors of the preced- 
ing night, the inbabitants commenced a forlorn search for 
those who might still be succonred from a living sepulchre. 
More than six hundred bodies were disinterred, and 
hundreds of maimed, though still living victims, were ex- 
humed from the rubbish. The actual loss of life was 
never ascertained, but computed at three hundred. Manila 
had previously contained many substantial buildings of 
some architectural pretensions. Her dwellings were lofty 
and extensive, with gnlleries, balconies, and eupolas, and 
all the adjuncts of tropical comfort. The city was shortly 
rebuilt, but upon a more moderate scale and ina style 
better calculated to resist the almost invincible phenomana 
of earthquakes. In 1863 Manila was again almost 
destroyed, but owing to the improved methods of construe- 
tion which had been gradually adopted, the loss of life 
was less terrible. ‘The Cathedral and other large buildings 
were rinned, together with more than one thousand 
private residences. 

The principal articles of export from Manila are hemp, 
sugar, tobacco, cigars, coffec, and indigo. Among the 
imports are comprised all descriptions of cotton manu- 
factures, silks, iron, steel, ship chandlery, and articles of 
luxury. The commerce of Manila has assumed of Inte 
years very important dimensions and gives employment 
to many foreign vessels. 


Tobacco is extensively cultivated in the provinces of 
Cagayan and Ysabela of the island Luzon. The trade 
in the article is controlled by the Government. Agents 
are located throughout the producing districts who re- 
ceive the tobacco from the cultivators, paying them for it at 
prices fixed by the hacienda in serip redeemble at the plea- 
sure of the colonial treasurer, who isusuaHy heavily indebt 
tothe planters. ‘This mode of settlement promotes great 
discontent among the natives and is productive of great 
suffering among them, compelled as they often are to part 
with their scrip at heavy discounts to unscrupulous 
speculators, who are not infrequently officials occupying 


high vositions in the service of the (rovernment. 
The leaf is collected into the publie warehouses 
at Manila. A portion ofeach crop is remitted to Spain 


for colonial account ; a part is supplied to the govern- 
ment cigar manufactories at Manila; and the residue 
is offered for sale in public auction to exporters. The 
government controls also the manufacture of cigars. 
Five large factories give employment to twenty-five to 
thirty thonsand natives, the greater part of the workers 
being females. For local consumption, cigars can be 
purchased at the government “ estancos,” but for export 
all purchas2s must be made at the periodical public 
sales held for that purpose. 

In the vicinity of Manila the monsoons of the China 
Sen do not blow with the regularity peculiar to higher lati- 
tudes. The intervals of varying winds are more pro- 
longed at the changes, when gales and hurricanes and all 
the phenomena attending such atmoxspherical revolutions 
are experienced with unequalled intensity. Storms of 
thunder and lightning burst with terrific force upon the 
Jand, levelling trees and unroofing the frail huts of the 
natives ; while along the coast hundreds of small craft, 
unable to escape from the fury of the tempest, are strewn 
upon the beach. ‘Phe hor season begins in March and lasts 
until the latter part of July, when the rains commence. 
The maximum of the thermometer is about 92,° and 
there is a range of ten degrees during the twenty-four 
hours. At night-fall the sea-breezes set in, reducing the 
almost intolerable lent of the day to an agreeable and en- 
durable temperature for sleeping. © During the rainy sea- 
son the earth becomes inundated, the roads impassible, and 
the fields converted info vast Inkes whose limits can some- 
times scarcely be defined by the eve. ‘The rains cease in 
December. ‘Ibe abundant vegetation, washed and bright, 
appears to have assumed its holiday attire, and this ina land 
ever verdant implies an additional charm toan already de- 
licions Iandseape. = ‘The air bas become more transparent. 
The distant hilly seem to approach the enchanted specta- 
tor, to whose expanding nostrils are wafted flower scented 
breezes from adown their sides. The aspect. of the land- 
scape changes with cach hour of the day, From the rise 


Google 


of the sun, when first he announces: his presence by the 
violet and purple tints along the borizon and bursts in 
golden glory above the hil) tops, until he again retires 
trailing his gorgeous mantle behind him adown the western 
slopes, new phases of colour are constantly developed. 
The greys of morn deepen into intenser hues at mid-day : 
and as the light travels from mountain top to distant vol- 
cano, tree and forest assume garbs of russet, yellow, and 
emerald green in interminable variety. As the sun wanes, 
the shadows lengthen, and the sky is slowly aud imper- 
ceptibly lit up with a surprising splendour of gold and 
erinson. His slanting rays again illuminate the landscape 
for a brief moment, when night suddenly draws her pall 
over the face of nature and all is darkness. The stars 
shine forth with magic brillinney. The Great Bear dis- 
covers his full height close to the northern horizon ; the 
Southern Cross leans against the opposite sky ; and in 
the zenith, Orion assumes command of all the constella- 
tions. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


Au ordinary meeting was held in the Society’s Library, - 


Tokio Dai Gakko, on the 23rd instant, Dr. Syle, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. The 
Council acknowledged a contribution from Professor Perry 
‘©Qn Steam,” and the Library Committee reported receipt of 
the Proceedings of several learned Societies. 

Professor Perry then read a paper ‘‘ On a neglected principle 
that may be employed in Earthquake Measurements.” 

The Chairman invited discussion on the paper. Mr. Poate 
suggested that Peruvian Balsam, whose viscosity could be regu- 
lated, would be such a liquid as Messrs. Ayrton and Perry re- 
quired. A mixture of tar and pitch, which Mr. Perry thought 
of, Professor Smith pointed out was very unsuitable on account 
of the effects of heat on these substances. 

Prof. Smith further said that in the experimental study of 
earthquakes he thonght that exact time observations ‘taken at 
a large number of stations scattered over the affected district 
were of much greater importance than very complete and 
accurate observations taken at any one place. The dynamics 
of weather meteorology had only been successfully studied 
since the establishment of a wide-spread system of observation 
stations, whose records could be studied in connection with 
each other aud as a whole, and a similar system had to be 
adopted in tracing the origin and progress of disturbances in 
the earth's crust. As a wind register may be made to record 
with tolerable acenracy the direction and velocity of the wind 
from instant to instant at the particular place in which the 
instrument is placed, so might a seismograph be made which 
would indicate the nature of the disturbance of that particular 
point of the earth’s surface on which it rested, with au exactness 
proportionate to the mechanical scienco and still brought to 
bear upon its design. But tho motion of our particular part 
of the surface was by no means a time approximation to the 
average motion over a large area, nor could there be deduced 
from a knowledge of it a knowledge of the progress with re- 
gard to direction and velocity of tho general wave, any more 
than the general direction and velocity of a wave crossing an 
expanse of the sea could be discovered by watching the part of 
it that runs round arock or up acreek. Iu the earth’s sur- 
face lie scattered everywhere resistent obstacles which deflect 
the earthquake-wave irregularly to one side or the other 
from its general course. ‘The only way of arriving at a time 
knowledye of the value of the wave asa whole was to note 
accurately the exact dates of its arrival at a great many 
scattered stations. Professor Smith then pointed out that 
Professor lerry’s equations did not take account of the fact 
that as the earth’s surface tilted over the seismograph-case 
along with it, the line of action of the vertical suspending 
springs altered its inclination to the line of action of the weight 
of the ball, and expressed his belief that the modification neces- 
sary on account of this was very considerable. Professor 
Smith did not agree with the writers of the paper in thinking 
that the natural period of vibration of the ball suspended by 
the springs should be made short com) ared with the expected 
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period of the earthquake, because, although Professor Perry 
had mathematically proved that if it was so, the motion of the 
ball relatively to the box would be approximately the same as 
the motion of the box itself, only reduced in scale, still it 
was only an approximation, and the long curve representing 
tho earthquake would be difficult to deduce from the actually 
registered rippled curve unless the amplitude of the short 
ripples representing the “instrumental” vibration was small 
compared with the amplitude of the long earthquake curve 
upon which the ripples were superimposed. Now, although 
from a mathematical point of view there was no impossibility 
in arranging the various dimensions of the iustrument so that 
the above relation between the amplitudes would hold, still Pro- 
fessor Sinith was of opinion that Professors Ayrton and Perry 
would, when they caine to design their instrument, find con- 
siderable practical difficulty in fulfilling simultaneously the two 
conditions that the one vibration should have both its amplitude 
and its period very much longer than those of the other. If, 
on the other band, the natural period of vibration of the instru- 
ment were made considerably longer that of the earthquake, 
the reduction of the registered curve to the true earthquake 
curye would be somewhat more complicated. The accuracy of 
the result was worth the extra trouble in the case of an expen- 
sive instrument such as was under discussion. 

The Chairman now observed that the usual time for closing 


the meeting had arrived and put to the meeting whether or 
not the discussion should be continued some other day. It was 


agreed that the discussion be continued next Wednesday, when 
also the other paper advertised for the meeting would be read: 





YOKOHAMA RACE CLUB. 
SPRING MEETING. 


Beautiful weather favoured the Race Club for their first day’s 
racing, and after the late rains the course was in excellent condi- 
tion. The attendance of ladies in the Grand Stand was not so good 


as it will no doubt be to-day as the weather is again favourable, but 


the general attendance was up to the mark, though there was but 
- a scanty show of natives. The appearance of the (:rand Stand and 


enclosure was a great improvement on anything hitherto attempted |. 


in the decorative line, and reflected very great credit on the good 
taste and management of the Committee. The Grand Stand itself 
was simply but effectively festooned with evergreens, while on 
the lawn in front were arranged tlower beds containing spendid 
roses of 
“Beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nuture’s own sweet aud cunning hand laid on,” 
and other gorgeous flowers, rivalling by their brilliancy and va- 
riety of colours the toilets of the ladies who graced the scene by 
their presence. ‘There were also several stands devoted to plants 
for sale, each one ticketed at about three times the price at which 
it could be obtained at the nursery gardens. Altogether, owing 
to high prices and the fact that fow people attending a race meet- 
ing will ever think it desirable to finish the day's proceedings 
by a purchase of plants which they would have to take away there 
and then, we fear that the native custodian will not look upon 
the flower show as a financial success. The band of the Jennessec 
was in attendance, and served to pleasantly while away the un- 
avoidable intervals between the races. 
First Day. 
Thursday, 24th May, 1877. 


1.—Tur Ginko Cur.—For China Ponies, subscription Griffins 
only ; weight as per scale. Entrance, $5. Three-quarters of a 
mile. 


Mr. Peter’s Verelet/, 10st. SDS oo... eee eee ee eee oe 1 
», Savile Stuart’s Talisman, 10st. Slbs..... ......... 2 
», Fiddle-de-dee’s Aittiwoke, 10st. 2lbs............ 3 
és 7 Wilhelm Tell, Wat. 5YD8......6., 0 
», Jobn Peel’s Liddesdale, 10st. Lbs... ee. 0 
55 Walter's Juck O Lantern, 10st. Slbs..........-..4. 0 
yy Pringle’s Pegesna, 108t. SlbS..........ce0ee serene eee 0 

Dr. Bucekle's Seyee/, LOst. 2lbs.........0.06 cece cence 0 


This, the first race, opened witha chapter of accidents, as Sequel 


bucked Lis rider off as he left paddock, aud Talisman twice parted 
with his jockey before tue race was ran, besides once more at the 
conclusion of it. Added to this the determined obstinacy of Lid- 
dexdale delayed the start for an unconscionable long time. When 
the Hay at last went down Jack O'Leantern made a series of bucks 
and gut rid of his rider, while Liddesdale took a most decided lead, 
being followed by Telismun and Adtycake, Sequed having by far 


the worst of the start, At the half mile Zudisnan overtook the Half a mile, 
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weight for inches. 










leader and headed him at the trees, keeping this advantage to the 
turn, but here Aéfiwake and Vandal came up and the race lay 
with these four, the rest being nowhere. 
came together, but at the distance Mr. Herhausen, who was ridi 


Down the straight they 


Vandal, brought him well to the front, and eventually landed him 


a winner by half a length, in the splendid time of 1 min. 38} secs. 


2.—Tue GrirFins’ PLate.—For Japan Ponies, bond fide Griffins ; 
Entrance, $5. Five furlongs. 


Mr. John Peel’s Sukigake, 10st. 4lbs.............c2 cee eee ] 
., Fiddle-de-dee’s Dazzle, Ost. 12Ibs...............008 2 
Dr. Buckle’s Snake, 10st. 6lbs.............cceeseeeeeeee 3 
Mr. E. Mason’s Si/verspring, 10st. 8lbs............... 0 


Only four ponies faced the starter, and when the word was given 
Sukigake was left at the post, and only succeeded in getti 
away a score of lengths behind the others. Snake jumped off 
with the lead, but was soon picked up and passed by Dazzle, 
who, leading by several lengths, seemed to have the race all 
his own way, but Sakiyake, despite the disadvantage he had at 
the start, overhauled his ponies one after the other and chal- 
lenged the leader at the quarter mile. Dazle led into the 
straight, but at the distance Sakigake, ridden by Mr. Osborn, 
ran level and a most exciting finish ensued, resulting in the 
latter’s favour by half a length, thus scoring a well deserved and 
popular win for Mr. John Peel. Silverspring never had a show in 
this race, as he bolted at the trees so soon as his rider com- 
menced to flog. Time 1 min. 26 secs. 


3.—TuE TRIAL PLaTE.—Value $—. For China Ponies that have 
never won a flat race here up to date of entry ; weight for inches. 
Entrance, $5. Once round. 


Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Hoolet, 10st. Sibs. ........ tieeee + 
», Jobn Peel’s Bonny Doon (late Skylark), 10st. 8lbs. + 


This resulted ina match between Bonny Doon and Hoolet. The 
former was allowed to go away with the lead at a comparatively 
leisurely pace, and to ‘Leap it to the three quarters post, from 
which point to the half mile the ponies ran level, where /Joolet 
again dropped astern. Mr. Marlborough, who was nding Hoolet, 
evidently relied on deciding the race down the straight, but every 
effort on his part met with a corresponding one from Mr. Osborn 
on Bonny Doon, and amidst the intense excitement of the spec- 
tators the finish was a dead heat. The owners subsequently 
agreed to divide the stakes. Time 2 min. 25 secs. 


4. —THE SrrinG STaKEs.—Value $—. For Japan Ponies. Win- 
ners of one race in 1876, and the winner of No. 2, 5lbs. extra ; 
winners of two or more races in 1876, 10lbs. extra; weight for 
inches. Entrance, $5. Half a mile. 


Mr. D. de Ding Dong’sJim Hills, 11st. (10lbs. extra.) 1 
2 


Dr. Buckle’s Spendthrift, 11st. (10lbs. extra.)......... 
rr o Saundhoy, list. (lOlbs. extra.)............ 3 
- eS Sorcerer (late Mohichido), 10st. Slbs... 0 
Mr. Savile’s Drift, 10st. 7lbs. (Slbs. extra.)............ 0 


Five ponies appeared at the post, and though at the start Sand- 
boy got off first the others were close up in a ruck, and so raced to 
the trees, where Drift ran up to the leader, Jim ills being third. 
In this order they entered the straight, but at the distance Mr. 
Marlborough called on Jim Hills, and by hard riding passed his 
opponents and won by a length. Time 63} secs. 


5.—Tuk CHantrence Crpe.—Value S150. 


a For China Ponies; 
weight for inches. Hntrance 25. 


One mile and a half. 


Mr. John Peel's Bonny Doon, 10st. 8lbs............... 1 
», Fiddle-de-dee’s Lintie, 10st. 2lbs........0.0....0.. pl 
53. eavile’s- Crvaadey, L0ab. SIDS i cicsiccssscnissasecss 3 


On the tlag being lowered Lintie started off followed by Bonny 
Doon and Crusader, and kept this order past the Stand and up the 
hill. At the three-quarters Crusader took second place, and short- 
ly after Lintie dropped behind, all, however being well together. 
Bonny Doon and Crusader ran neck and neck at the trees, but at 
the turn Lintie was let out, went by Crusader and up to Bonny 
Doon, who then had the lead. Down the straight the result was 
doubtful until the distance was reached, when Mr. Osborn brought 
Bonny Doon cleverly ahead and won by a length and a half, this 
further success of Mr. John Peel’s being received with hearty cheers. 
Time 3 min. 28} secs. 


6.—THE Akrinpo Cup.—Value $110. For Japan Ponies ; winner 
of No. 4 excluded ; winner of No. 2, or of any race previous to this 
meeting, 10lbs. extra; weight for inches. Entrance, $5. Three- 
quarters of a mile. 


Mr. 1). de Ding Dongs, Typhoon, 10st. 12Ibs......... l 
Dr. Buckle’s Sundhoy, 8b... ...ccc ccc cccceeceecenaeceeeees 2 
Mr. Pringle’s Planet (late Sirius), list. 2lbs......... 3 


Dr. Buckle’s Spend thrift, 10st. 8lbs 


There was much trouble at the post and two false starts. When 
the Hag fell Spendthrift jumped away with the lead, which he in- 
creased to the half mile, with Planet, Sandhboy and Typhoon fol- 
lowing at intervals. At the trees Z'yphoon aud Sundboy began to 
close up, and on entering the straight all four were in a ruck to- 
gether, and the race might bave been anyone's. At the distance 
Mr. Malborough called on 7'yphoon, when the old favourite shot 
aheal at once in a marvellous manner, winning by a couple of 
lengths. Sundboy and Planet nearly ran a dead heat for second 
ee while Spvadthry? was close up at the finish. Time 1 min., 
30) secs. 


i-—THE NanktnG Cup.—Value S—. For China Ponies; sub- 
scription Griflins only ; winner of No. 1 excluded, Entrance, 8 
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John Peel's, Liddeadale, 10st. 1lbs.. ............ 1 


Mr. 

», Savile Stuart’s, 7'alisman, 10st Slbs............. 2 

Dr. Bucekle’s, Sugarplum, 10st. 5lbs.................. 3 

Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s, Corhie, 10st. Slbs............... 0 

oy «6 Fritz’a, Faust, 10st Sibs....... 0... cece ep cee eee 0 
Pringle’s, Premier, 10st Slbs......0.. ce... cece 0 


39 

Sugarplum led, followed by Liddesdale and Talisman, with Cor- 
bie well up only to drop hopelessly astern almost immediately. 
Liddealale ran level with Sugarplum at the trees, and shortly 
afterwards took the lead from him, while 7'/isman came on fast 
and seemed dangerous, but lost somewhat by running wide at the 
turn. Down the straight the latter, running on the outside rail, 
made a gallant but unsuccessful attempt to collar! Liddealale, who, 
ridden by M. Osborn, won a capital race by a head only. Time 614 
BECE. 


8.—THE Mrisv BrsHt CHALLENGE Cup.—Value $200. Present- 
ed by the Mitsu Bishi Company. For Japan Ponies. To be won 
at two consecutive meetings by the same stable. To be held in 
the meantinie by the last owner. Entrance, 25. Once round and 


a distance. 
Don Carlos’, Kickapoo, 10st. 8lba...............0......88 l 
Mr. D. de Ding Dong’s, 7'pphoon, 10st. 2lbs..... ... 2 
»» Pringle’s, Planet, 10st. 6lbs.................cce eee 3 


Planet led off with Kickapoo second and Typhoon last, and so 
ran past the Stand and up the hill, where all closed up more, but 
without altering their order. At the half mile 7'y)hoon fell back, 
while the other two raced neck and neck, until Typhoon was let 
out at the turn and drew up to them. They came down the 
straight locked together, but Planet had a slight advantage at the 
distance. The finish was an excellent one; Aickapoo was ridden 
by Mr. Herhausen with great judgment, and despite the vigor- 
ous rush which 7'yphoon made on nearing the post, secured the 
prize by aneck. Time 2 minutes 404 seconds. 


9.—THe Lusrrano Cup.—Presented. Value $100. For China 
Ponies ; winners at this meeting excluded. Weight for inches. 
Entrance $5. Once round. 


Mr. Savile’s Crusader, 10st. 5lbs..............e ccc ee eee. ] 
», Savile Stuart’s Vot Proren, 10st. 8lbs............ 2 
»» Spooner’s Dick Swireller, 10st. 5ubs............... 3 
Only three ponies appeared at the post. This race was rightly 


enough looked upon as a moral certainty for Crusader, who, ridden 
by Mr. Marlborough, waited on the other two as long as it suited 
his jockey’s purpose, and then went ahead and won in the com- 
monest canter. <A very hollow affair, and a race which unfortun- 
ately led to some disputes and disaj,pointments. Time 2 min. 22 
8eCS. 

At the conclusion of the race the successful Jockey was led up 
tothe Stand to receive the Cup from Miss Machado, and this very 
young lady when presenting it, made ao speech ina singularly 
clear and unembarrassed manner as follows :—‘‘ It has been allot- 
ted to me the pleasant task of presenting the ‘‘ Lusitano Cup.” I 
have therefore the honour of presenting it to you on behalf of 
the Portuguese Community, with their very sincere and hearty 
congratulations on the occasion of io success. Please accept 
with it, also, their best wishes for future victories.”—-Mr. Marl- 
borough briefly replied, expressing his thanks for the gift, and 
the indebtedness of all the members to Miss Machado for her 
kindness in presenting it. 


Seconp Day. 

The lovely weather yesterday drew a large concourse of specta- 
tors to the second day’s racing of the Club. Everything went off 
well The Committee exerted themselves energetically to prevent 
unnecessary delay between the several events and so made up for 
time lost before the firstrace. The contests in all cases werespirited 
—notably so in some—and in several races unprecedented time 
was made. 

Friday, 25th May, 1877. 

1.—Tue CELESTIAL Cup.—Presented. Value, $160. For all 
Ponies ; weight as per scale. Entrance, $. Three quarters of a 
mile. 


Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Lintie, 10st. Qlbs.................. 1 
»» John Peel’s Bonny Duoon, 10st. Slbs............... 2 
», Peter's Vandal, 10st. 5YDS............cceecceceee eens 3 

Savile Stuart's Not Proven, 10st. 8lbs............ 0 


39 
Lintie made the running at a hot pace with .Vul Proven close up, 
but the latter soon dropped astern, and Bunny Dvon lay on the lead. 
er's quarter, Vandal being a good third. In this order they entered 
the straight, and each pony being ridden out to the utmost, stren- 
nuously contested every yard, making a splendid finish, when 
Lintie, ridden byj Mr. Marlborough, won by half a length, Bonny 
Doon beating Vendal for second place by the same distance. The 
time was the best ever made on this course, 1 min. 36 secs. 


2.—TuHE Maipen Srakes.—For Japan Ponies that have never 
won a race; weight for inches. Entrance $>. Half a mile. 


Mr. D. de Ding Dong’s Youny Rupid, 10st. Olbs. 1 


»» John Peels Annandale, 10st. Glbs .............. 2 

Dr. Buckle’s Snake, Ost. Glbs........... 00. ceceee sees 3 

», Buckle’s Sorcerer, 10st. Slbs...... eee 0 

Mr. Mason’s Silrerspring, 10st. Slbs................066 0 
All got off to a capital start, Sorcerer having the lead which he 
spesdily resigned to Young Rapid, who was joined at the quarter 


mile by Annandale, and from this point the he oe lay between 


these two, the result of a capital race rete; ot just on the 





post by a neck, Mr. Marlborough again having the winning 
mount. Time 63 secs. 


3.—THE CatHay Cup.—Value, $—. For China Ponies, band 


Jide Grithns at date of meeting, winners excluded ; weight as per 


scale. Entrance $5. Once round, 
Mr. Walter’s Jack O’ Lantern, 10st. 8lbs............... 1 
Dr. Buckle’s Sequel, 10at. 2lbs.........cee eee cptates 2 
Mr. Savile Stuart’s Aismet, 10st. 2lbs.................- 3 
» Fritz’s Withelm Tell, 10st. Slbs......... cece cee eee 0 
Don Carlos’ Telephone, 10st. 21D8......... cece eee eee 0 
Mr. Pringle’s Peyasus, 10st. SIDS... 0c cee eceee eens 0 


The flag went down to a good start, but Telephone put himself 
out of the race, as he would only buck and not gallop until it was 
too late. Seguel, Wilhelm Tell and Jack O’ Lantern were soon far 
in advance of the others, and kept so to the quarter inile, where 
Kismet came up and Wilhelm 7T'c//dyvopped behind. The two lead- 
ers ran wide at the turn and raced down the straight on the out- 
side rail, Jack ’ Lantern just securing by a neck the maiden win 
for his rider, Mr. Pugh, and the first on this course for his owner, 
which seemed to give much satisfaction to the lookers on, 
Time 2 mins. 194 secs. 


4.—TneE Lapres’ Pursk.—Presented by the Ladies of Yokohama 
and Yedo. For all Ponies. Winners of any race under a mile at 
this meeting 7 Ibs. extra ; winners of more than two races at this 
meeting excluded ; weight as per scale. Entrance 35. Half a mile. 


Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Aavia, 10st. Slba.............c000 l 
» John Peel’s Liddeadule, 11st. 4lbs. (7Ibs ex.)... 2 
», avile’s Cruscler, LOst. SIDS.........ccccee eee ceeeee 3 
»» Osborn’s Grey Friar, 10st. Slbs..............606. 0 

Dr. Buckle’s Spendthrift, 10st. 81b8.............0cc00eee 0 

Mr. Spooner's Dick Swiveller, 10st. 5ibs...........604. 0 


On arriving at the post Grey Friar bolted, forced his way un- 
derneath the rails and scoured away across country, his rider for- 
tunately succeeding in getting clear of him with only some slight in- 
jury. Much delay occurred in starting the five ponies left at the post, 
and two false starts were made, Spendthrift, in both cases running 
past the trees before he could be stopped, so that he was virtual] 
out of the race. When at last they got away JJavis and Liddesdale 
singled themselves out from the rest and ran reck and neck to the 
straight, where the extra weight and long fretting at the post told 
on Luddeadale and he succumbed to the ‘‘ Tartan,” Mavis running 
in an easy winner by several lengths. Time, 614 secs. 

The successful jockey, Mr. Abbott, was led to the Grand Stand 
to receive the Purse from Miss Center, who addressed him as 
follows:—, ‘Please accept, Mr. Abbott, the congratulations of the 
ladies of Tokid and Vokolaua upon your success in having won this 
well-contested race. Jn their name, I take pleasure in presenting to 
you this purse, with the wish that in all things you may succeed 
as wellas you have done to-day, in so gallantly winning the 
‘Ladies’ Purse’.” Mr. Abbott made a suitable reply, and wound 
up his grateful acknowledgements by expressing his conviction 
that the fair donor would always continue to be the ‘‘ centre” of 
attraction, and on behalf of the jockeys presented her witha 
bouquet. 


5.—Tue Tro Cur.—Presented. Value, $120. For Japan Ponies ; 
winner of No. 4 (first day), 14 lbs. extra; other winners at this 
meeting, 10 lbs. extra; weight as per scale. Entrance $5. Three- 
quarters of a mile. 


Don Carlos’ Kickapoo, 11st. 4lbs. (10lbs. ex.)......... 1 
Mr. D. de Ding Dong’s Jim Hills, 11st. 4lbs. (141bs. 


BE lis non tihee occas deca tiad Usengiaten aoe eanceertuvaeses 

», Fiddle-de-dee’s Distemper, 10st. 6lbs............ 3 
Col. Forrester’s Grayling, 10st. 41b8............cc cee eee 0 
Mr. Pringle’s Planet, 10st. G1b8............ cece eee eee eee 0 


This was undoubtedly the best race of the day. Planet led off, 
followed by Kickapoo, Jim Hills and Distemper, the two first soon 
placing a considerable gap between themselves and the rest. At 
the trees Jim IJ/ills and Distemper closed up, and all four ponies 
entered the straight in a cluster. Each jockey then sct to work, 
and made a splendid race of it down the straight, and it was only 
just on the post that Aickupoo, ridden by Mr. Weshaueen: contriv- 
ed to forge slightly ahead, and carry off this stoutly contested 

rize by a head, a similar distance separating the second and third, 
he time was capital, viz, 1 min. 38 secs. 


6.—Tue Tea Cup.—Presented. Value, $150. For China Ponies 3 
winner of the Challenge Cup, and winners of two races at this 
meeting excluded ; winner of one race 7 lbs. extra; weight as per 


scale. Entrance $5. One mile. 
Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Hoolet, 11st. 1lbs. (711. ex.)... 1 
»» Osborn’s (rey Friar, 10st. 5lbs.............c06 Z 
Don Carlos’ Telegram, Dat. LBIDB...........cceeeeeee eee 3 
Mr. Savile Stuart’s Saracen, LOSt.......ccccceceseceseees 0 


Grey Friar bolted and was only stopped when he had nearly 
completed the circuit of the course, but yet, when the flag 
went down, jumped off with the lead which he kept some lengths 
in advance of the rest, until //oolet ran up to him at the half mile. 
Still Grey Friar kept the lead, but //oolet had plenty of running 
in him, whereas Grey Friar’s performance on his own account 
before the race had taken too much out of him, so f/volet came 
away when his jockey, Mr. Marlborough, thought fit, and won 
in a canter by several lengths in the capital time of 2 minutes 
13 seconds, 


7.—THE Owners’ Cup.—Presented. Value, $—-. For China 
Ponies, subscription Griffins only ; winners excluded; weight as 
per scale. Entrance $5. Threo-quartera of a mile, 
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Mr. Fiddle-de-dec's Kittiwake, 10st. Qlbs...... ...... 1 
Dr. Buckle’s Sugarplum, 10st. 5b... cee 2 
Mr. Pringle’s Premier, Ost. Slbs. 0.0.0.0... cece eee 3 
», savile Stuart’s Aismet, 10st. Qhbs............ 00.00. 0 
se PEE S Pia, TORE DUB cscs: occ visa snenaeen etaniev Oras 0 
$8 yy» Don Cerlos, VOst. SWS... eee eee 0 
‘ »> Wilhelm Tell, Ost. SUB. 0... eee 0 


After some little trouble at the post all vot away to an excellent 
start, when Aittiwake at once took a lead which he kept throughout. 
The rest of the ponies, with the exception of Faust and Don Carlos 
who were left far behind, followed in a ruck, headed by Sugarplum. 
At the half mile Sugarplum caught the leader and the two raced 
into the straight together, but Adtiake was far too good for his 
sweet companion, and though never pushed hard won easily by a 
couple of lengths. This was another winning mount for Mr. Marl- 
borough. ‘Time, | min. 374 secs. 


8.—THE SriLtK Cup :—Prosented. Value, $100. For all Ponies 
bond jide grittins at date of meeting, and already entered at this 
meeting. Japan Ponies 10st.; China Ponies, 11st. Winners at the 
meeting 7lbs extra. Entrance, $5. Five Furlongs. 


Mr. Savile Stuart’s Volisman, List... cece ee l 
»» John Peel's Lidlesdale, List. Tlbs. (Tbs extra), 2 
Dr. Buckle’s Sugarplum, L18t......cccceeeeeeeeenees 3 
Mr. Spooner's Dick Swireller, lat.......00.0. cece 0 


There was again a capital start, when 7'u/isman was the first to 
show in front with Liddesdale waiting on him. Suyarpliumn came 
near Liddeadale at the trees, but his running in the previous race 
had been too much for him, and it became evident that the 
bie lay between Jalisman and Liddesdale, On entering the 
straight the former proved how gool a pony he is by running 
clean away from his opponent, and though he stopped short after 
ene the distance, frightened by the awful appearance of a 

apanese policeman on duty, his rider, Mr. Marlborough, recover- 
ed him at once, and brought him in a winner by a length in the 
crack time of 1 min. 19 seca. 


9.—TueE Crirerron Stakes.—For China Ponies. A forced entry 
for all Ponies that have run at this meeting. Winners of one race 
10 lbs., of two races 14 lbs. extra. Ponies that have run twice and 
have not been placed allowed 7 lbs. ; weight for inches. Entrance 
$5. One mile and a quarter. 


. Fiddle-de-dee’s Lintie, 10st. 12lbs. (10lbs. ex.) 1 
»» John Peel’s Bunny Doon, list. 8lbs. (14lbs. 


NN Seats ck aPe hres led tad eno aa D RaW bOd: as 2 

»» Veter’s Vandal, 1st. Wbs. (10lbs. ex.)..... ... 3 

» Fritz’s Don Carlox, 10st. 5UDB........0.. eee eee eee 0 

Dr. Buckle’s Sequel, 10st. QUD8..........ccceeeeeenenee ees 0 
Mr. Pringle’s Pryasus, (71bs. allowed) 9st 12Ibs...... 0 
», Savile Stuart’s Vol Proven. 10st. 8lbs............ 0 


Sequel made the running, passing the Stand first closely followed 
by Lintie, Bonny Doon and Not Proven, At the top of the hill Lintie 
took the lead and was shortly afterwards joined by Bunny Doon, 
Sequel having fallen back. At the quarter mile Bonny Doon ran 
level with the leader, and each jockey bad his work cut out. 
Down the straight they came hard at work, and it seemed as 
if, after passing the distance, the victory lay with Bonny Doon, 
ridden by Mr. Osborn, but Mr. Marlborough brought in the grey 
in fine style, and at the post won a remarkably good race by half a 
length, the extra weight his rival carried no doubt helping him to 
reverse the result of the Challenge Cup on the previous day. 
Vandal, one of the subscription Griffins, came up with a rush for 
a good third, The time was again excellent, 2 min. 52 sees. 


The weather was, if possible, still more lovely to-day than on the 
two preceding ones, and the course in very fine condition. There 
was rather a falling off in the attendance within the enclosure, but 
the Japanese assembled in larger numbers than usual. The very 
fine band of the Awdacious played through a long and varied pro- 
gramme excellently well, and added in no slight degree to the at- 
tractions of the day. 

THIRD Day. 
Saturday, 26th May, 1877. 


1.—Tue HurviE Racr.—Value, $75. For all Ponies; over six 
hurdles ; China Ponies, 10st. 7lbs.; Japan Ponies, 10st. Entrance 


$5. Once round and a distance. 
Don Carlos’ Kickapoo, 10st. 8lbs...... eee l 
Mr. John Peel’s Annandale, 10st. 6lbs.................. 2 
», Pringle’s Peyusus, LOst. Slbs.............. ce 3 


Peyasus would not take the tirst hurdle until after so much de 
lay that he was pulled up without having passed the gate. The 
race therefore became a match between Annandale and Kickapoo, 
who went round together, taking all the hurdles in a clean and 
business-like style, Amcudade having a slight advantage at each 
one, but after the last hurdle was cleared Aickupoo’s superior turn 
of speed told, and he beat bis opponent casily in the run in. 


2. —Tnur Mercuants’ Cur.—Value 8150. Presented. A handi- 
cap for all China Pony winners at the mecting. Tu be handicapped 
hy the Stewards at the close of the second day’s racing. Entrance, 
$5. Compulsory. Open also to beaten Ponies at the meeting. One 
mile and a quarter. 


Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s J7vvlet, list. Tibs............... 1 
,, John Peel’s Bonny Doon, 11st. 7lbs............ 2 
», Savile’s Crusader, 10st. 12lbs................0008 3 

0 
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Bonny Doon led past the Stand, with Crusader and Hoolet well 
up, but Vandel lying far behind. Going up the hill Crusader took 
the lead, which he resigned to //volet at the top, and allowed 
Bonny Doon to take second place. ‘The two leaders kept on 
even terms to the trees where //vv/et drew ahead, and was never 
afterwards headed, winning by a length and a half, ridden by 
Mr. Marlborough. ‘The same distance separated the second 
from the third. The time was particularly good, 2 min. 49 secs. 


3.—THE Nippon Hanpicair.—A handicap for all Japan Pony 
winners at the meeting. To be handicapped by the Stewards at 
the close of the second day’s racing. Entrance $5. Compulsory, 
Open also to beaten Ponies at the meeting. Once round. 


Mr. Pringle’s Planet, lOSt.........:ceceeeseeee eee eeeeneees 1 
Don Carlos’ Kickapoo, 11st...... eet anweideeaeeunee est 2 
Mr. D. de Ding Dong’s Jim Hilla, \1st............ 3 
», John Peel’s Sakigake, 10st. 2lbs..............006 0 
Dr. Buckle’s Sorcerer, O9t. TIDB......... ccc eee eee eee eee 0 


A new jockey went out on Sorcerer to ‘‘ witch the world with 
noble horsemanship,” but at a false start which unfortunately oc- 
curred did not succeed in stopping his pony until he had gone half 
way up the hill. When the flag fell Planet started off with the 
lead, followed by Kickapoo and Jim Hilla. The latter ‘took se- 
cond place up the hill, ran up to Planet at the five furlongs, and 
raced with him but without succeeding in taking the lead from 
him. Aickupoo had been lying far behind, but came up rapidly on 
entering the straight, though he had too much topick up to be danger- 
ous, especially as Planct, ridden by Mr. Osborn, came away when 
called upon and won by several lengths, Kickapoo just taking 
second lace from Jim Hills, Time 2 min. 16 secs. 


4.—Svupscrretion Cutna Grirrins’ Hanpicap.—A handicap for 
all subscription China Ponies only. To be handicapped by the stew- 
ards at the close of the second day’s racing. Entrance, $5; com- 
pulsory. Once round. 


Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s K ittiwake, 108t........0060 ceeeeeees l 
», Pringle’s Premier, Ost. LOMDS.............cceeeeee ees 2 
5» Walter's Juck O’ Lantern, 10st. Slbs.............64 3 
», John Peel’s Liddesdale, 10st. 8lbs............... 0 
»» Fritz’s Don Carlos, Oat. T1D8........ cece ceeene eee 0 
4, savile Stuart’s 7'alisman, 10st. Glbs............... 0 
ie do. Kismet, Ost. 10lbs...............04: 0 
Dr. Buckle’s Seyuel, Ost. 10lbs. ..........6068. 0 


All got off to a capital start, Sequel, ridden by a young naval 
oftiver, jumping off with the lead, which he kept up the hill, 
Liddesdale and Premier being close on him. These three raced 
toyether to the half mile, where Seyuc/ tired, the ruck, headed by 
Kittiwake, being some lengths astern. After passing the trees 
Kittiwake overhauled Premier and Liddesdule and led into the 
straight, being pressed hard by Premier, and only secured the win, 
after a splended run in, by half a length, both ponies having been 
well punished. Mr. Marlborough was again the lucky jockey. 
Time, 2 min. 15? sees. 


5.—TuHE Scurry Stakes.—Value, $—. For all Ponies; weigh 
as per scale. Entrance, $5. Three furlongs. 


Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Afavis, 10st. Slbs... .............. 1 
»» Spooner’s Dick Swiveller, 10st. Slbs..............- 4 
»» Savile’s Drift, Ost. ZWbs......... ..cccceeeceeeeeee oe 3 


This was a very uninteresting race, as only three ponies went to 
the post out of twelve entries. On the flag falling Dick Swiveller 
would not start, leaving Drift alone to contend hopelessly against 
Maris, who took the lead at once and won as he liked in a canter, 
being ridden by Mr. Marlborough. At the post Dick Swiveller 
came up and defeated Drift for second place. Time 45 secs. 


6.—THE SoLace Cup.—Value, $—. For all beaten Japan Ponies 
at the meeting; weight for inches. Entrance, $5. Five furlongs. 


Mr. Fiddle-de-dee’s Distemper, 10st. 6lbs............ 1 
Dr. Buckle’s Sandhoy, 10st 41b8...........00.4. samme 2 
Mr. John Peel’s Annandale, 10st. 6lbs............... 3 
», Fiddle-de-dee's Dezzlv, Ost. 12lbs...............64. 0 
Dr. Buckle’s Spendthrift, LOst. 81b8............. cece eee 0 
Mr. E. Mason’s Silverspring, 10st. 8lbs............... 0 
Col. Forrester’s Grayling, 10st. 41b8.. ............06. 0- 


There was an unwarrantable delay at the post before the ponies 
were started. When the flag fell Sidrspring was left atthe post, and 
Grayling immediately tailed off. Spendthrift led at a rattling pace 
followed by Distemper, and kept this advantage to the trees, where 
the ‘‘ Tartan” pony wrested it from him. Sandboy and Annandale 
came up at the turn, and down the straight all the riders were work- 
ing hard, but Distemper was not to be beaten, and eventually 
Mr. Marlborough landed him an easy winner in the spendid time 
of 1 min. 194 secs, 


7.—Turt Cuixna Consotatrion PLAreE.—Value $—. For all beatan 
China Ponies at the meeting ; weight for inches. Entrance, $5. 
Onee round and a distance. 


Mr. Savile Stuart’s Not Proven. 10st. Slbs...... ..... ] 
55 Osborn's Grey Friar, 10st. 5lbs............ eee 2 
», Pringle’s Premier, 10st. 8108.0... 0.0... cece cece eee 3 
» Fritz's Don Carlos, 10st. Slbs........ pbtiacn devas 0 
2 , Wilheln Tell, 10st. Slbs...... 0... 0 
Dr. Buckle’s Sequel, 10st. 2UD8 2.0... cece eee eee eee 0 
s oe Sugarplum, Ost. SWB... 0. eee eee 0 
Don Carlos’ 7elephone, Ost. 2N08 2.0.0... e cece ees 9 
Mr. Spooner’s Dick Swiveller, 10st. Slbs............ 0 
», Savile Stuart’s Saracen, 10st. 5lbs..... ......... 0 


Grey Friar led past the Stand followed by Dick Swireller and 
Premier, the formerracing) up.the hill some lengths in advance of 
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the others. Not Proren ran through his ponies at the three quarter 
mile, and put himself on even terms with Grey Friar at the five 
furlongs. Thence they raced on together to the trees where 
Not Proven took the lead, Premier being third. In this order 
they entered the straight, and though (rey Fri made a des- 
perate effort to recover his lost ground it was of no avail, and Not 
Proven won a good race by a length, ridden by Mr. Marlborough. 
Time 2 min. 364 secs. Saracen was pulled up lame immediately 
after the start. 


8.—THE SAYONARA StTakkEs.—A handicap for all Ponies. To be 
handicapped by the Stewards at the close of the second day's 
racing, when entries will be received. Winner of No. 2 (third 
day) excluded. Winner of the Nippon Handicap, and the Subscrip- 
tion China Ponies’ Handicap, 7]bs. extra. Winners of any other 
race after publication of the handicap, 3lbs. extra Entrance, $10. 
Once round. 


Mr. Savile’s Crusader, lst...... ccc ccc ccccceceececeeuees ] 
»» D. de Ding Dong’s Typhoon, 10st...............6.. 2 
oe eters. Fidei, VSG isd sins nas cease eswatess apeincss 3 
»» Savile Stuart's 7'a/isman, 10st. T1bs.............. “0 
»» Fiddle-de-dee’s Lintiv, list. 4lbs.........0......... 0 


This was a capital race. All got away toa good start, Lintic 
lealing up the hill followed by Vyphoon and Crusader, a wide 
rap separating them from Jelisman and Vandal. This order was 
but to the half mile where the two last closed up with a territic 
rush, and all the ponies raced hard together to the trees. Here 
Typhoon took a slight lead, but soon lost it, and on entering the 
straight swerved on account of being whipped and carried Cruse- 
der with him across the course. The gateiaid finish which now took 
place down the straight was a fitting conclusion to a very successful 
meeting, as the race was entirely doubtful, each jockey straining 
every nerve. 7'yphoon and Crusader tinally got the better of the 
rest, running close on the outside rail all the way, and just as 
the post was reached Mr. Williams cleverly lifted his pony in, and 
secured the race by a heal. Time 2 min. 17} secs. 





Betrros’ Race FOR CHINA POoNIES.—ONUE ROUND. 


PUTER co urcicca Gath a sao rin esiete cleans 1 
Pe BREIL eae a ee gi hE eae eta gtk 9 
ASetek OP LANG ccc ccc ccccccus ac saveccces 3 


Dr. Wheeler’s well know and diminutive betto won this race 
easily, leading the others all round by several lengths, but did 
not fail to punish his pony as‘if it required very effort to win, and 
tossed his whip with a knowing air on passing the post. 


Bettos’ Rack FoR JAPAN PONIES.—ONCE ROUND, 


DOM BON acacchaciassustd cane puevesiesentee 1 
AMON (ads 1s Joa ace cn ieee ae eswevends 2 
WINE ote cectetnuaes Sia uae eta eae teenth tas 3 


Dr. Buckle’s betto won this race, but had a little more diffi- 
culty in doing so than his brother professional in the previous race. 





A half mile race with owners up, at catch weights, concluded 
the proceedings, in which four ponies ran with the following re- 
sult :— 





Mr. Savile Stuart’s Vot Proven. .........ccccceceeeseceeees 1 
»5 VObn Peel’s Liddesdale ccc ccc cesses cecevece ces 2 
gg OSG, SPRUE: LEU ois aed aw ied acanteidicas ancient 3 
», Walter’s Jack O Lanter ny .....ccccccccccccccceneeees 0 

Torrespondenee. 








WATSON V. WALSH, HALL & CO. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Yokohama, 26th May, 1877. 


Sir,—lIn the decision in the case of Watson v. Walsh, 
Hall & Co. it is stated that the samples were never com- 
pared with the bulk and that some of the samples produc- 
ed in Court were of ‘very inferior’ quality and ‘ unfit’ 
for the plaintiffs purposes. As a matter of fact, amply 
proved by the evidence, the original samples were sent to 
Kobe and there compared with the bulk, as it was broken, 
and complaint was made as soon as the bags began to show 
an inconsistency. None of the original samples produced in 
court were of inferior quality or unfit for rice packing. I 
cannot but think that the learned Consul General has 
mixed up in his mind the samples upon which the con- 
tract was made and those sent from Kobe to represent the 
bad bags; the latter samples were of ‘very inferior’ 
quality, ete. Of the original second part, sample one 
showed a yellowish, round stain, somewhat larger than a 
crown piece and situate close tothe mouth of the bag. This 
stain was evidently due to mere accident, probably caused 
by nitric acid ; at any rate there was neither proof nor 
probability that it was a water stain. Another bag  pre- 
sented what might have been a patch or a default in 
Manufacture. A third was dirt or dust-stained externally. 
All were perfectly sound and strong, and, except as to the 
marks upon them inside, perfectly fit for packing rice, 
aud none were bone-impreguated. Had the bulk been 
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equal to these samples, though we should not have been 
contented, we should certainly have brought no action. 
As to the missing second-hand sample there is not the 
slightest proof that they were stained, &c. On the contrary 
both parties express their belief to have been that they 
were new and perfect. 

I take the liberty of inserting this correction in your 
columns, because, were the statement I have referred to 
founded on fact, the action, though not an improper one, 
would have been a highly unwise proceeding, which I am 
not anxious to be supposed to have recommended my client 
to adopt. 

Iam, 


Yours faithfully, 
COUNSEL FOR PLAINTIFF. 





Law Meports. 





IN THE U. 8. CONSULAR GENERAL COURT. 
Before General T. B. Vax Buren, Consul General. 
Wednesday, May 23rd, 1877. 

E, B. Watéon cv. Walsh Hatt & Co. 

In this case plaintiff sued defendants for $16,365, for having 
delivered a quantity of bags inferior to the quality represented. It 
was heard during March and the beginning of April, Mr Dickins 
appearing as counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr Ness for the de- 
fendants, ‘The fullowing was delivered this morning. 


JUDGMENT. 

This is an action to recover the sum of $16,365.00, the alleged 
value of 100000 gunny bags, interest, expenses &c., which plaintiff 
purchased of defendants, but which it is claimed are “ old, damaged 
not equal to sample, and unfit for packing rice” for which use they 
were bought and are ‘therefure of no value to plaintiff.’ ‘he 
answer sets up that the defendants in making sale of the property 
in dispute were acting as agents of other parties and not for them- 
selves. That the bags were sold by sample and were not 
warranted to be of any special quality or in any particular 
condition ; that the money received for them was transmitted 
to the owners before the commencement of this action; and 
that the plaintiff has suffered no damage in the premises. 

The evidence establishes the following fucts. That in February, 
1876, the plaintiff purchased of the defendants 350,000 gunny bags,—a 
few of which were delivered in Yokohama, but the great bulk to the 
plaintiff's agents in Kobe; that sumples of the bags were drawn in 
the usual manner from the different bales, and placed in the posses- 
sion of the plaintiff; that with the exception of a few loose bags 
rejected as being torn, stnined and otherwise unfit for use, all the 
bags being in bales, securely bound, were accepted by the plaintiff and 
paid for; that thereafter upon opening the bales a large proportion 
were found unfit for the uses for which they were intended. Whiere- 
upon the defendants were notified and a survey was held in Novem- 
ber, 1876, at Kobe, which established the fact that a large number 
of the bags were second-hand, stained or impregnated with bone dust. 

I find also that with regard to all the bags complained of the 
defendants were, in fact, simply acting as agents of the owners, 
which fuct was sufficiently communicated to the plaintiff and that 
the proceeds thereof were duly transmitted by defendants to their 
principals with the knowledge of plaintiff befure the examination by 
him of the bulk of the bags. This clearly appears from the fact 
that a portion of the bags sold were specinlly declared to be the 
property of the defendants, and the plaintiff, agreed to pay for these 
particular bags a higher price than for the others, and also that in 
the memorandum given plaintiff, the bags now complained of are 
designnted as sold on account of parties represented by their initials, 
and from the further fact that the last payment was made by 
the plaintiff, according to his own testimony, before the 28th of 
March, and the complaint of their turning out bad was not made 
until the 30th of July following. | 

This perhaps might be considered sufficient to dispose of this 
proceeding but it seems to me proper to examine into the merit of 
the cause itself: to ascertain if the plaintiff has in law or equity any 
That the plain- 
tiff lias been greatly deceived and injured through his contract 
appears to me clear, but that this deception and injury has been 
enused by the defendants I cannot gather from the evidence. Tho 
shippers or packers of the goods, it seems to me, are alone responsible 
for this gross wrong. 

So much of the evidence as connects itself with the sampleg 


just claim on account of the injuries complained of. 
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ceived by the plaintiff goes to show that they were never 
themselves carefully examined by him, @nd were never compared 
with the bulk which they were supposed to represent. His 
reason for this neglect is, that, feeling grateful to the defendants 
for certain kindnesses theretofore received, and having the utmost 
faith in their commercial integrity be thought he was denling in 
entire safety. It will be found, however, that the counsel for the 
plaintiffs in his remarks expressly repudiates the idea that the 
defendants knew anything about the condition or quality of 
the bags confined in bales, or in any manner knowingly or wil- 
fully injured the plaintiff by selling him bags unfit for use, 
and the evidence shows clearly that they had no knowledge whatever 
as to the bags, and sold them as described in the invoices, which 
descriptions were given to the plaintiff in writing together with 
the samples Upon this state of the facts, I am very clear that 
plaintiff could have no legal claim upon the defendants, were 
the latter the owners of the goods in question. ‘he samples do 
not vary the written description ; the plaintiff was not bound to 
pay for the goode until examined and found to correspond with 
the samplea, which is the warranty implied in the sale ; ulthough it 
may be true as stated by him that such examination would have 
leasened their merchantable value. He chose to receive and pay 
for the goods without such examination, and thereby deprived him- 
self of the benefit of that right unless exercised within a reasonable 
time after such payment; which was not done in this case. In fact 
it is nowhere satisfactorily shown that the bulk of the goods differed 
in quality from the sample. Some of the latter when examined in 
in Court proved to be ofa very inferior quality andin some cases 
unfit for the purposes required by the plaintiff, and others were not 
produced, being represented as lost. 

The maxim caveat emptor, it appears to me, must apply 
in this case. The plaintiff received the samples and without 
examination or requiring any other warranty fromthe defendants, 
accepted the goods and pnid for them. “The rule to be derived 
‘‘from all the cases is, that where, upon the sale of goods, 
‘‘the purchaser is satisfied without requiring a warranty he 
**oannot recover upou a mere representation of the quality by the 
‘seller, unless he can show that such representation was bottomed 
*‘in fraud.” (See Chitty on Contracts, 10 Am. Edition, page 447, 
and cases there cited.) 

In this case, as I have shown, there is no pretence of fraud 
on the part of the defendants and as the plaintiff neglected 
to avail himself of his right to examine the goods before 
payment or toexact any warranty as to their quality except 
that they should agree with the samples, in the language of the de- 
cisions he ‘‘ cannot recover.” The complaint is therefore dismissed 
with oosts of Court. No other costs to be allowed. 

THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 


U. S. Consul General. 
May 23rd, 1877. 





POPULAR ART.—I. DECORATIVE. 
(The Spectator.) 


During the last few years, there have come into common usage 
many phrases unfamiliar to our fathers, and even in some cases 
doubtfully comprehended by the mass of those who use them so 
glibly, and we hear the most frivolous school-girl discussing psychic 
force and the most practical business men dilating upon Decorative 
Art. The absurdity is patent enough, when once fairly examined, 
but it does not lie in the fact of either person caring to know any- 
thing about such subjecte, but because with the majority it is suffi- 
cient to use the phrase, without seeking to understand its meaning. 
A rage for nomenclature is one of the most notable characteristics of 
the present day, and the man who can invent a good high-sounding 
Greek name for his hair-wash or his oil-cloth may consider his 
fortune made. Not long since, strolling down Piccadilly, I saw in 
a chemist’s window that his “ Egyptian Looffas were indispensable 
for a gentleman’s bath-room;” and on the other side of the street, 
I was invited to take my chop off “ the patent, hydraulic silver grill.” 
It is quite needless to multiply the examples,—a glance at the first 
sheet of the Z'imes will produce a dozen such. The step from em- 
ploying words that are not underatood to applying phrases that are 
not understood isa very easy one, and it is of one such application that 
Tam desirous to speak. One of the most common phrases continu- 
ally repented is that of “ Decorative Art,’ 
which is the least understood of all. 


’ 


and perhaps it is the one 
We have occasionally asked 
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the meant by the words now; and third, what should be meant by 
them, were they rightly used. 

First, then, without lingering long over the historic:l part of the 
question, there is no doubt that, in the firstinstance, all art was de- 
corative. The art of the savage, the only outcome of which was in 
painting his faee and his tomahawk, was pure decorative art, and for 
many centuries art remained dedicated to similar purposes, even 
though muking in the meantime enormous strides in skill and beauty. 
The Egyptian carvings on rock-hewn temples, or gigantic statues, 
are ns pure decorative art as that of the North-American Indians ; 
there isin them no sign of beauty being sought for ite own sake, 
but only as a supplement to architecture and religion. A temple wall 
was bare,—they covered it with the deeds of the god to whom the 
place was dedicated; a statue of the deity was required, and it was 
carved and erected there,—and so on throughout the various 
departments. How long this lasted it is difficult to say; there 
seems to be considerable doubt whether the whole art of Greece 
wns not originally intended only for decorative purposes. That its 
noblest works were is undoubtedly the case. From the days of the 
greatest supremacy of Rome downwards art gradually lost more and 
more of its decorative character, and gained a vantage-ground of its 
own. No longer subsidiary to the service of architecture or religion, 
it grew day by day of more importance, till we find it culminating 
in the days of Venetian glory in Titian and Tintoret. But as Art 
advanced thus from infaucy to manhood, a change took place in it 
similar to that which takes place ina human being, and it became 
gradually self-conscious, and with this self-consciousness.came its fall. 
Gradually painters and architects and workers in metals began to 
lose confidence in their individual efforts, and found it easier to 
imitate the perfection of those who had preceded them. We have 
dwelt thus long on this branch of our subject .to try and show our 
readers, what is indeed the case, that there is no authority for the 
term “decorative art’ in olden days, as then all art was decorative, 
For instanco, the most magnificent picture that Tintoret ever 
painted was to measure, to fill the end of the great council-chamber 
in the Doge’s Palace at Venice, and the picture is of an awkwardly 
irregular shape, to allow space for the two doorways at the end of 
the hall. So aiso you have Veronese painting the ceilings of the 
Pitti Palace, and Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment” and Raphael’s 
“Madonna,” both painted for the Sistine Chapel at Rome, the first 
remaining there to this day. And this is ‘* decorative art,” as it 
used to be. What does ‘‘ decorative art”? mean now? 

Well, it is difficult to say exactly whut it does mean, but we can 
imagine one of its ordinary practitioners, if compelled to give a 
perfectly truthful, str-ightforward answer, would say something like 
this :—“ Really good art is much too great a thing to be wasted in 
ornamenting a sidebvard ora carpet; for such art you must pay 
& great price, say, {wo or three thousand guineas, and then you 
must put it in a large, cluborate, gilt frame, and hang it up Opposite 
the looking-glass. -Besides, good art needs time and labour, and 
perhaps even more than these to produce it, and we can’t give you 
that, it would not pay; but we will sell you another sort of art,— 
a good thing, of its kind, better fitted for every-day use, and this is 
what we will call ‘ decorative art.’ And if the persevering inquirer 
were to ask, further, what was the special differentia of this decora- 
tive art, le would probably be told “that it was founded upon a 
notion that man could improve nature very much, and that proceeding 
upon this plan, he took, sny, some reeds and a bird and a red sun, 
and he arranged them in the following manner :—First, he put the 
reeds side by s de, vertically upright, and left some space between 
each; balanced upon the extreme point of the centre reed he placed 
a red sun, half the size of his picture, and in the exact middle of thie, 
with wings extended horizontally, he placed his bird. But it may 
be suid, ull decorative art is not like this, and does not 
delight in perverting the natural shapes and appearances of 
objects. Well, it is true that there are some exceptions, but 
by far the larger part of what is called ‘decorative art” at the 
present day does rely for its attractiveness on this perversion of 
nature. 

Take a walk down either Oxford Street or Bond Street, and you will 
see in the window of almost every shop devoted to furniture, panels 
depicting something like the above design, generaJly on a gold ground. 
The cause of it was very simple, —n few years ogo, a man of genuine 
urtistic taste, much cultivated by study, set up a house in Bloomsbury, 
and inaugurated, in compuny with some others, this style of 
decoration. It hus been tuken by thousands of others without his 


jtaste or his knowledge, and the results are, aso matter of course, 


for a definition of its meaning, but have never received a satisfactory | horrible. When the ordinary furnishing upholeterer worked only 
anewer. The subject scems to fall naturally into three divisions, in plain wood, or nt all events, plain wood and a little gilding, there 
Jirst, what Decorative Ari has always been hitherto; second, what is ' was some limit te his error, but now that he employs workmen tq 
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paint artistic designs on gilt pancls, imagining that he can order 


good art as he can good poliah, he las a gigantic ecope for ugliness 
and folly. In the same way that this ‘* decorative art’’ attucked 
furniture, it attacked dress, but the reeults it produced there, were 


leas violently manifested. Mr. Morris having set the example of 


painting walls and bickgrounds generally of neutral ‘greens and 
browne, soon the more artistic of the women began to follow in the 
same track. The amount of sichly-green and dirty-red dresses that 
Mr. Morris is indirectly responsible for is an awful thing to con- 
template, but it is more the folly of his followers that is to blame 
than his tenching. The only reason for which he recommended 
these neutral shades of dolour was that they were to serve us a back- 
ground. One of his fuvourte sayings, if we mistuke not, is “that 
you don’t want to make a picture of your walls, but a background 
for pictures ;" and as a natural effect, when a beautiful woman put 
ona trailing gown of a neutral-green hue, she looked all the better 
for her background, bu‘ as the majority of women are not beautiful. 
but require some little attractiveness of colour to set them off, ns a 
“rule the dresses were not becoming. 


Then from painting and dress the mania attacked needlework. 
We must have decorative needlework, ‘‘conventional needlework,” 
as its admirers called it, with u delightful sense of mystery. We 
had it, we have it, it is going on still; probably most of our readers 
ean look up from their Speetatur and sce it opposite them, on chair 
or fire-screen. This conventional needlework is a fearful thing. 
Formerly, if the designs were not beauti ul, they were at least fair 
ly like the flowers that they were intended to represent, and done 
frum patterns designed by competent persons. 


At the very least 
they were bright and pleasant in colour. 


But now every one invents 
her own patterns, and twists the most beautiful flowers in the world 
into fantastic cembinations of spike and ball. 


People without the slightest acquaintance with the most element- 
ary forms of design sit down calmly to conrentionalise nature, “at 
their own wild will,” and the results nre awful. This is decorative 
art,asat present understood and practised; the catchword that is 
in every one’s mouth means practically that any art is good enough, 
if it ie not required for gilt-framing and Academy exhibition. How 
long will this fallacy Jast? When will people discover and take to 
heart the first truth about art,—that any art is no art, that you can- 
not have an art which ehall be good for one thing and not good 
for another? For instance, because you do not want a bird as 
elaborately painted on the punel of a ward robe as in a 
picture, that it is not necessary it should be rightly painted, 
as far as it goes. The truth is, that all art is decorative art, 
the difference being only in the degree. For instance, the art 
that is required to cover a water-bottle or a wardrobe should have 
for its chief character simplicity of form and colour; and eo, in 
infinite gradation, real decoration progresses till it culminates in 
the grand fresco at the end of a Venetian palace or a Roman chapel, 
and you have Tintoret or Michel Angelo for your furnishing up- 
holsterer. When will people learn that they can no more design 
without an apprenticeship to it than they could practise any other 
difficult profession without learning ? 


The present etate of Art, in our nation, is alike pitiable and 
ludicrous. Every one talks of it, and no one seems to know, or care 
to know, the first elements of its life. To conclude, then, with a 
few words upon what decorative art should be. We have seen that 
in former times all art was decorative, we have seen partially 
that at the present time a division has been made between decora- 
tive and pictorial art, and that in consequence decorative art 
has become hardly worth calling art at all; that it is mainly 
practised by workmen and amateurs, and tliat, as a rule, the 
educated artist passes it by with grave contempt. So long 
as this state of things continues, there is no hope for it. The essence 
of good decoration is that it must spring from thorough artistic 
feeling and perception, and be grounded upon true knowledge of 
natural form. And the second indispensable mark of decorative art 
is that it should be true, ns fur as it goes, no matter how short a way 
that may be. The grentest teat of all good decorative work is that 
it should be easy, springing with but little effort from a mind fully 
stored and a hand accustomed to eeverer labour. For instance, if 
in designing a flower we choose to omit all accident of light and 
shude and local colour, we may do it, and it may still he a good 
design, but we have no right to alter the proportions of its leaves 
or the number of its petals. Any art which stops deliberately short 
of nature, but yet docs not falsify it, is thus decorative in the right 
meaning of the term; but art is not decorative because it is painted 
on gilt wood, or because it suggests nothing in the world save the 


iguorance of its creator. 
Google 
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REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
London, May 11], 1877. 
Information has been received from Turkish sources 
that the Russians attempted to cross the Danube at Reni, 


but were defeated with great loss in killed, wounded and 
prisoners. 


LATE TELEGRAMS. 
(Straits Times’ Extra.) 

Bombay, April 12 —The Bank of Bombay has rnised 
its discount rates one per cent. 

Bombay, April 13.—Captain Henry, Fand amounts to 
R. 9,000. It has been resolved that a bast shall be put 
in the Town Hall, and that the balance shall be applied 
for the benefit of the Sailors’ Home, The Great Kastern 
Spinning and Weaving Company has declared a dividend 
of sixteen per cent. per annum for the seoond time. 

Bombay, April 17.—The weekly returns of the famino 
show an increase in relief labourers of 13,411, or a total 
of 253,270. General Kennedy says the time of greatest 
pressure hag arrived. An Tanna, four prisoners have 
been sentenced to death, and six to transportation for 
life for dnevity, which ia terribly prevalent. 

Bombay, April 18.—A Jeddah letter says that large 
sums have been raised in the district to aid the Turks, 
that people are preparing for a Jehad, and that all avail- 


able males are being trained to arms. 


London, April 21.—Consola 953, 4 per cent 84. 44 
per cent 844. 54 per cent 88}.. Bar Silver not quotable. 
Exchange on India ]/84%. Oriental Bank Shares £44 
10/. Mercantile Bank Shares £27 10/. 

London, April 22.—Mr. Layard has arrived at Con. 


Osrtuary.— General Wylde, Lieutenant-General Burko, 

Washington, April 22.—President Hayes has with- 
diawn the troops from New Orleans. 

Paris, April 22.—An agitation among the Ultramontano 
party is seriously ocoupying the attention of the Freach 
Ministry. 

Constantinople, April 22 —The accounts respecting the 


course Roumania intends pursuing are most conflicting. 
The Grand Vizier has sent a despatch to Prince Charles 


relative to his concentrating his troops at Kalafat, and 
requesting him to act with the Porte. Mr. Layard has 
had an interview with the Grand Vizier, and informed 
him that the rejection of the Russian protocol by the 
Porte has rendered support from England impossible. 

London, April 23 —In the House of Commons thia 
evening the Hon’ble R. Bourke, in reply toa question, said 
that the Russian Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople had 
broken off diplomatic relations with the Porte, and leaves 
the Turkish capital this evening. 

Constantinople, April 23.—The Porte has requested 
Prince Charlesto act with the Forces under Abdul 
Korim Pasha, and prevent the passage of the Russian 
army across the Danube. The Saltan will command the 
Turkish army in person against the Russians. A detach- 
ment of Russian troops arrived at Bacharest this 
morning. , 

Washington, April 23.—The conflict among political 
parties in Louisiana has been settled, the Republicans 
having joined the Democrats. 

Calcutta, April 23—A_ large public meeting, chiefly 
attended by natives, was held in the Town Hall on 
Saturday, the Sheriff presiding, for the purpose of pro- 
testing against tho Presidency Towns Magistrates Act. 
Resolutions were carried deprecating the extension of the 
Magistrates’ powers, and agninst the injury caused by 
the Act tothe system of trial by jary. It was also 
resolved to memorialize the Secretary of State to veto 
the Act. A Committee was appointed to prepare a 
memorial. 

London, April 28.—Consols 953. Bar Silver 543. 

St. Petersburg, April 24.—The Czar reviewed the 
Russian army at Kischeneff yesterday, when he addressed 
the troops, urging them to deeds of bravery, and hoping for 
aspeedy and vlorious return to their native country. 
A circular despatch from the Russian Government jus- 
tifying a proclamation of war, was delivered to the 
Powers yeaterday, 
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Constantinople April 22.—The Russian Chargé d’Af- 
fuires has left. 

St. Petersburg, April 24.—The Czar has issued an 
Imperial manifesto, in which he recalls the interest he 
has always taken in the destinies of the oppressed 
Christians in Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Herzegovina, and 
his desire to ameliorate their condition by endeav- 
ouring to obtain guarantees for their better Gov- 
ernment. His Majesty states his entire reign has 
testified to his earnest solicitude for peace, but that two 
years of negotiations with the Great Powers have failed 
before the stubborn refusal of Turkey to execute re- 
forms. Every refusal of every effectual guarantee, the 
refusal to accept the Protocol expressing the unanimous 
views of Europe, and all pacific efforts being exhausted, 
the proud obstinacy of the Porte obliges a recourse to 
arms. Being profoundly convinced of the justice of his 
cause, and confiding in God, His Majesty states that 
the moment, as foreseen in his Moscow speech, has 
come for the independent action of Russia, and that, 
invoking the blessing of God, he will order his troops 
to cross the Turkish frontier. Prince Gortschakoff, in 
a circular despatch justifying the proclamation of war, 
states that in seeking to obtain forcibly what Europe 
lias vainly tried to secure peaceably, Russia the:eby 
furthers the interests of Europe. 

Constantinople, April 23.—The Porte has despatched 
an Envoy to Cabul. 

J.ondon, April 25.—In the House of Lords last night 
Earl] Derby stated that 17,000 Russian troops had already 
crossed the Roumanian frontier. With regard to the 
Grand Vizier having called upon Prince Charles to co- 
operate with the Turkish forces, he said that the order 
would be referred by the Koumanian Government to 
the Roumanian Chamber of Deputies on the 26th 


instant. In the meantime, the Roumanian troops are 
falling back. 
Berlin, April 25.—At yesterday’s sitting of the 


German Parliament there was a debate on the Army 
Estimates. Count Moltke said that Germany could 
not hope for a long period of peace, and alluded to 
the readiness of France for war, and the unusually 
large masses of troops between Paris and the German 
frontier. 

Simla, April 25.—The amalgamation of Oudh with 
the North-Western Province has been cordially approved 
by Her Majesty’s Home Government. 

London, April 25.—The National Bank of India pays 
3 per cent for the half year. Withdrawals from Bank— 
For Germany $125,000. Consols 943. Silver 54). 
Manchester market dall. 7lbs. shirtings ordinary quality 
6a.44d. 83 Ibe, 7s. 43d. 





PRIZE PROBLEM. 
By J. G. CAMPBELL, 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
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We reserve our solution of Mr. Mason's problem of last week, | 


as we think a pawn has been omitted from the position, 
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NSURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of 
Property at the current rates of premium. 


Total Sum insured in 1875, £247,278,909.. 


Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 
promptitude and liberality. 


WILKIN & ROBISON, 
Agents, 
Yokohama and Kobe. 


tf. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


FIRE AND LIFE. 


6 he undersigned are - prepared to accept Fire and 
Life risks on bebalf of this Company and settle all 
claims thereon. 


Yokohama, January 25, 1877. 





STRACHAN & THOMAS, 
Yokohama, January 19, 1872. 


The ' Java” Sea and Fire 
Insurance Company. 


eS A es 0 de A Bad. 


The Second Colonial Sea & Fire 
Insurance Company, 


BATAVIA, JAVA. 








E undersigned, having been appointed Agent at 
Yokohama tor the above Company, is prepared 
to accept Marine Risks at current rates. 


NO POLICY FEES CHARGED, 


J. Pa, VON HEMERT. 
Yokohama, April 9, 1878, 12mé, 
Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


™MPORTS. 

Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—With the exception of a few articles only a limited business can be 
reported; prices in many instances are weaker and nominal, Yarns: There is a fair demand for 16/24 and 
28/32 mockwater at firm rates; 28/32 water twist attract more attention, but offers are still propor ‘tionately 
low, while 38/42 are neglected. In Shirtings there has been only a small business at declining g prices, Of 
Velvets some sales are repor rted, whereas for other articles no interest is shown. 


Grey Shirtings :— 








7 Ibs. 384 yds. 89 in. per pee.. ae 45 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 384 yde.44in. ,,  ... 165 to 2.25 | 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. perpee. ... «. 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbs.4to &4 Ihe. ra » 30in. » eo 1.60 to 2.385 | Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30in. 2—3 Ib. per Ib. AP pet 0 824 
9 lbs. » 44in, » ee 8,00 to 2523] Black Velvets Je ove eee eee 7.25 to 8.25 
T. Cloth 7ibs. ny » 82 in, » oo 140 to 160] English Drills 16 the. 40 ‘yde, 80 in. sss eee eee 3.60 to 2.85 
‘ 6lbs. 24 ,, 382in. 3 4, «. 1.10 to 125 | Taffachelnes 12 yde, 48 in... 1... « 1.70 to 2.16 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 11. see coe ee one pOr picul... $2900 to 32.60 No. 88 to 42 ow. nee nee wee per picul,,. $84.00 to 88.00 
No. 38 to $B... 00. vee wee owe por picul.. $30.50 to 34.60 Reverse Twist 16-24 ... 4. se 99 «+ $83.75 to 34.00 

Woollens. —The 1 market is quiet, and we have no business of importance to note, Some demand 
for plain Mousselines de Laine has sprung up but has been chiefly confined to some special colours. Blankets, 


6 lbs., are in good ee and oe at 48 cents per pound, 
Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 ydu. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured Motsselinesde Laing ...80 yds. 80in... 0.24 to 0.28 


Figured Orlenns ves eee 29—80 ye. 81 in. . . $25 to 6.25 Multicolored a ...80 yds. 80in... 0.28 to 0.86 
Shimagoro Seas ees. Kee 80 yds. 30 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 Cloth, all wool plain or funoy ,,.48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italien Cloth ... ... .. 80 yde. 82in. .., 024 to 0.81 Presidents eas. eae » 64 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Oamlet Corde... ... ... 29-—80 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilote vee ace eee) oe 4in. to BG in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—658 yds. 31 in. ...16 50 to 17.60 Union ele ...54 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.76 
Lastings, Japan... ... 22—80 yds. 82in. ...12.00 to 18.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green "6 to 8 Ibs. perlb ... 0.40 to 0.48 
Plain Mousselines de Laine —80 yds. 80 in. ... O.164to 0.19 





Sugar.—Quotations all round have advanced considerably, at which our market closes very firm. Stocks 
are estimated at 30,000 piculs. 


Sugar:—Takaoin bag  ... ... «.. per picul.. has 00 to 15 | China No. 4 Kook-fah ... ... eee picul...$7.40 to $7.80 
» sam bwoket 2... ee aes ‘5 - 4,90 | » No.5 Kong-fun ... .. »» oe $6 80 to $7.80 
Taiwanfooin bag... .. os ss ai ss 00 | 99 No.6 B-pouk ... 0... cee eee 99 ~—-« $6.00 to $6.50 

do. in basket... ... 0... 6 ead $4.80 | SwatowBrown ... 1... 0 os. cee oe ook $4.40 

China No 1 Ping-fuh... ... - $9.50 Datong gsi. des: ase: aa. eee <a ‘g $4.80 

» No.2 Ching-pak _... ‘6 .. $8.50 to $9.00 Japan Rice gee. et: <2abe? GEES. adee. - OW $1 .90 to $2.05 

.» No.3 Ke-pak ... ... 9 .. $7.90 to$8.30 | Kerosene Oil ...) 0... cee cee tees $4.50 





Kerosene Oil has advanced to #4. 50, with a firmer market, stocks having been much educed during 
the month. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—Our report per American mail, on the 24th instant, was as follows :— 

Only very small transactions have took place immediately after the departure of the last American mail, 
and prices have bad a very downward tendency. On the 15th and 16th instant telegrams were, however, 
received here, reporting an improvement in the European markets in consequence of unfavourable weather and 
doubts concerning the result of the Continental crop, and a sudden enquiry sprang up, resulting in comparatively 
large settlements. Dealers raised their demands immediately by about $60 per picul, while many parcels of 
good quality were withdrawn from the market altogether. 

Business has in consequence fallen off lately; rejections, especially of Hanks, have been very large, 
and at the close a decided weaker feeling is apparent. Arrivals are very small. Settlements amount to 
100 bales of Hanks, 200 bales of Oshius, and 50 bales of Filatures. 


Quotations are as under :— 
In London at 48.2d, In Lyons at 5.25, 


: Hanke, Best No.1 &2 . « tersessseeseccseseces $640 to 660 23/9 to 24/5 66 to 67 
»» Good No.2 bas seseeeesssseseee $610 to 630 22/8 to 23/5 63 to 65 

y» Good all round No. Oh .. setsessseceseee $980 to 600 21/8 to 22/4 60 to 62 

» Medium No 8. sssseeeesee $540 to 570 20/3 to 21/4 56 to 59 

»» Common to Inferior No. 4 & S. seses eee $000 to 530 18/10 to 19/11 52 to 55 

Oshiu, Good to Medium ...........cccccsccsen eee cesees $500 to 550 18/10 to 20/7 52 to 57 

Hamatski, Medium to Common..................... $430 to 460 16/5 to17/6 45 to 48 

Kakeda, Good... ‘ seccecseeeesseseeesee $080 to 620 21/8 to 23/ 60 to 64 

- Medium to Commons seers ses scseceses see $530 to 560 19/11 to 20/11 55 to 58 

Filature Silks... .. $650 to 750 24/1 to 27/7 67 to 76 


The total export since lat of J aly ia "20, 452, ‘Bales, against 12,934 Bales for a corresponding period 
last year. Stocks consist of 1,100 Bales. 
Tea.—A large business at declining rates was done during the course of the past week, settlements 


amounting to 3,000 piculs and arrivals to about 5,000 piculs. 
Some parcels of Good Medium grades were settled from $24 to $26, but of lower Teas no musters have 


appeared so far. 

To-day’s prices close as under, the market being weak. 
Good Medium ... ... 11. se 1s. eee $24.00 to $26.00 Binest ... ccc acs see one ee ate ate oe $35.00 
Fime ose coe wee ee tee tee ne wee §247-00 to $30.00 Choice ... ese cee ove cee cee sae eee $36.00 to $40.00 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Rates have remained steady throughout the past week with a fair business doing in 
Private Paper, but with little demand for Bank Bills. 


Rates close as follows :— On SHANGHAI—Bank sight .........secccsosecsoeee 7D 
STERLING — Bank 6 monthe’ sight........cccceese 4s. léd. Private 10 days sight... woes ZOE 
‘ Bank Bills on demand.............. 48. O4d. On New Yorxr—Bank Bille on demand......... 97k 
Private 6 months’ sight. Peer re 4s. ljd. to 2d. ss 30 days sight Private.........c.c00 . 994 
Ox Parte—Bank Sight ...... aa . 5.08 Ow San Franco.sco—Bunk Bills on demand... 98 
Bank 6 wionthst “sight .. doteessacates 5.15 59 30 nee salen Private ........ . 100 
Private 6 ms. sight...... ein cicasenis 5.25 Kingatz .....sc00.s snsenscnocses soosccrescee 4084 
Ox Hoxexona—Bank si ht.. Covccece eon 11 4, ‘8. Gold Yen TISEITIIOTERIITII TE iatis ri iiios Litl 403 
n Private 10 Hye Bight cova lgonns JP bes ec 
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; Ton- Dat 
Date. SHip’s NAME. CAPTAIN, IFraa & Rie. WHERE FROM. LEFT CARGO. CONSIGNFES. 
NAGE. Port, 
Muy 20) Haydamuk Cupt. Tirtoff | Russ. corvette ; 1000 | Kobe Mny 17 —_—— —— 
» 21) Courier Lemascheffaky | Russian str. 495 | Kobe », 17; General M. B. Co. 
» 21) Tibre De Girard French str. 1726 | Hongkong 5, 14] Mails, &e, M. M. Co. 
1) 22] City of Peking Tanner American str. | 5000 | Hongkong ry 15} Maile, &c. | P. M.X. 8. Co. 
» 22] Tokio Maru Dunn Jupanese str. | 2119 | Shanghai & ports/ ,, 15) Mails, &e. M. B. Co. 
»» 23] Wgeria Douglas IT. M. S. sloop; 1011 | Hahodate ee 5, _—~— -— 
» 25) Hiroshima Maru | Burdias Japanese str. | 1870 | Shanghui & ports! ,, 23| Gov. Stores | M. B. Co. 
» 26) Thabor Prendered Japanese str, 950 | Kigoshima ay Ome —— Lizhthouse Department 
DEEPA NRTURES. 
Surp’s Name. CaPTalN, Frac & Kia, ee DESTINATION, Cara», DgsPATCHED BY 
ee a ee i ene 
Haze Wilkinson American ship: 826 | Manita Ballast Isnace Bros. 
Argentino Barnett British atr. 915 | Kobe General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Sunda Reeves British etr. 1704 | Hongkong Maila, &e. P, & O, Co. 
City of Peking Tanner American etr. | 5050 | San Francisco Maile, &c. | P, M.S. 8, Co. 
Tokio Maru Duin Japanese str. | 2119 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
YPessels in Barbour. 
NaME. Caprain. | Frag ann Ria. | ‘lons. Rom. ARRIVED. CONSIQNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Candin Dumbrek British steamer | 2240 | Hongkong May 17 | J. 0. Fraser & Co. 
Hiroshima Maru Burdiss Japanese steamer) 1870 | Shanghai & ports | Muay 25] M. B. Co. shanghai 
Menzaleh Pasqualini French steamer | 1503 | Honekong May 10] M. M. Co. 
Maszsilia Rand — British steamer | 1650 | Kobe May 14| M. B. Ov. 
Tibre De Girard French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong May 2L |] M. M. Co. 
Thabor Prendered | Japanese steamer} 950 | Kagoshima May 25 | Lighthouse Department 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Bothwell Castle Heath British burque 591 | Newenstle, N.S.W.| May 8 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Flying Spur Croot British barque 735 | London Mny 12 | I, Kniffler & Co. 
Scawfell Cainpbell British barque 489 | Noweastle, N.S.W.| May 18 | Waleh, Hall & Co. 
PASSENGERS. Mrs. Johnson, Miss Gasner, Mr. and Mrs. Moore and 3 children, 


Per Steam-ship Tibre from Hongkong:—Messrs. Rutherford 
Lorimel, Nivee, Dalmas, Kleiman, Kanemasu, Tori, Yamauka, Ru- 
kurohara, Kikuchi, and 1 in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship City of Peking from Hongkong:—Captain N. B. 
Palmer, and Mrs. Palmer; and 1,000 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-Ship Argentino for Kobe :—Measra. Geo. Wauchope, 
Rutherford, and Col. Osborne ; 250 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Steam-Ship Tokio Maru, from Shanghai and ports : —Mr. and 
Mrs. Sutton, Mrs. Johnson, Mra. McNutt and child, Captain. 
Fletcher, Messrs. C. F. Goodrich, U.S.N., W. R. Ruy, C.J. R. 
Troup, H. Lewis, Ida, A. Thurburn, A. Robertson, H. Anderson, 
and R. Gebauser; 250 Jupanese in stecrase, For San Francisco . 
—Lieut.-Commander (larke, Mrs. Clurke and 2 children, Mre, 
Windsor and infant, Miss. C. B. Downing, Miss Gussiner, Mr. an} 
Mrs. Moore and 3 children, Mra. Phillips, Mra. Taylor and 2 child- 
ren, Messre. Moore, Melly, and A. Kirby, U.~.N. From Kobe : 
Dr. and Mrs. Doane, Dr. and Mrs. Gordon, mnd 2 children, Miss 
Takatsukaea, Mr. and Mrs. Wada, and child, Mr. and Miss Hana- 
buaa, C. Jul:in, F. Grosser, Wincklor, Capt. Bold, A. W. Unthank 
Iseki, Watari, Yamaguchi, Watanabe, Fujioka, Kitagata, Shinjiro, 
Nishi, Tsuda, Masudn and Iwagami; and 284 Japanese, 6 Chinese 
and 1 Foreigner in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Sunda fur Hongkong:—Licut. Scott, R.N., Messrs. 
Mansfield, Howie, aud Webber; and 5 in the steerage. 


Per Steam-ship City of Peking for Sin Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs 
R. aking Mre. Bcd and 2 children, Mrs. Graham, Revd. Mr. and 
Mrs. E. ‘I’. Doane, Miss 8S. Wyman, Mrs. Winsor, Mrs. Eldridge, 


Google 


Mrs. Taylor und 2 infants, Miss C. 8. Downing, Gen. and Mias Raban, 
Revd J. 8. Arthur, wife and 2 children, Dr. H. Wikoff, Messrs. W. 
S. Clark, M. Huaroka, T. Iraya, T. Obata, C. L, Jenkins, D. R. 
Magretti, John Leckie, W. P Moore, J C. Phillips, ©. P. Melley, 
A. Kirby, U.S.N., and Lieut. Comd. Clark, U.S.N. 


Per Steam ship Tokio Maru for Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and 
Mra. Coutts, 2 children and maid servant, Mr. and Mre. Matsuoka 
aud son, Mrs. Nao and child, Captain Bridgford, R.M. A., Lieut 
Fukuda. Lient. Sayeki, Messrs. Taknhashi, Yamanaka, E. Popp, W. 
apse Warburton, Wilaon, Yasuda, Ishikuwa, Qho, Yoshida, nnd 

aenki. 








CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Zibre from Hongkong :— 


General a ove a+ 93,359 packages, 
Sugar veo vee eee ove eee 2 ” 
Total 3,721 packages. 
Per Steam-ship Zosio Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
SPONSUTO eas dees yee “uae Veen: - eee. 1 -8e0r Gis ET OOO 
Per Steam-ship Sunda, for Hongkong:— 
silk for England oes ss = 20 bales 
Por Steam-ship Tokio Maru for Shanghai and ports— 
Treasure Se see oti sis os ws» =—$3,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 
Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, _ 
FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOCKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND OHERSE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Fresh ewpplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 
All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 











12ms. 


—— 


THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will die- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pille. —- 


Srze SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I wae a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the servica of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
* most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROADWELL'S 


BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 











ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America ; 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLe AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vie SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1848. 
Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 





Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-nrms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 


Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the ‘‘Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2 per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Oo., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at a uniform charge of 1s 


properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which | per lb 


‘ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad lege, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculouely in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye—‘ I hid with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon ua, until at last a tea-epoonful of Ointment was worth a 
‘fowl and any quantity of peae, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 
Sold by all Chemistsand Medicine Vendors throug.< ont the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf, 


Google 


r lb. 
Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Meaees. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO. 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


March 4, 1876. 52 ins. 





EST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
supplying the 
IGHEST AMOUNT OF NOURISHMENT 
in the 
OST DIGESTIBLE AND CONVENIENT 
FORM. 
AVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists and 
Storekeepers throughout the World. 


July 8, 1876, If. 26ins. 
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W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at DIPLOMA OF HON. 
UR 


awarded, CENTENNIAL Exunpition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workman- 
ship in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 

The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action, Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 


ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “ THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 

Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS at 
£8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0,0. Shooting guar- 
anteed. 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£15/0,0. Well finished, good materials £21.0.0. Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for poiuts of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 

Extract from Forest aud Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards of gunsat the Centennial The crowning glory of 
the display was the case of W. & C. Seott& Son. This firm 
has sent more good guns to this country during the past 
few years than any other, and they especially commend 
themselves to American sportsmen from the fact that they 
furnish good guns, honestly made, and of high shooting 
powers at very moderate prices. Their TRIPLEX 
ACTION combines, in the highest degree, strength with 
simplicity, and it must rapidly seeure the favor of all who 
test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strongly 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 30 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—Slight, Medium or Full. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 


Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWIN BURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 


SNIDERS Military and Sporting. MARTINI RI- 

FLES. 
DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .440, .500, .577 Bore. 
SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 


LONDON OFFICE, 
10, Gt. Castle St., 
REGENT Crrcus. 


Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
IENGLAND. 
Yokohama, April 21, 1877. 
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BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, 


and all other insects are destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


which is quite harmless to Domestic Animals. 


Sold in tins 1s, and 2s, 6d. each, by Toowas Keatrne, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, and all Chemists, The 1s, tins are so made 
that the Powder is easily distributed from them, and will be found 
a great improvement on the old paper packets, In exterminating 
Beetles the success of this powder is extraordinary, and no one 
need be troubled by those pests. It is perfeetly clean in application. 


Sotp In Tins AND Borries, BY ALL DRUGGIBTS. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEKETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 
the only certain remedy fur INTESTINAL or ‘THREAD WORMS, 
Tt is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for Children. 








TESTIMONIAL. 
Mr. Keatina. Medical Hall, Gildersome, Nov. 28th, 1876. 
Dear Sir.—I think it nothing but my duty to inform you of 
the immense sale I have for your Worm Tablets, which i may 


justly say is enormeus, and in every case gives the greatest satis- 


faction. I have now instock two bottles containing the Round 
Worms brought me during the lust few days by customers, one 
Worm 40 yards long, I dure not be without the remedy. 


Yours respectfully, 
M., E. WALKER. 


Sotp 1n Bort. Les, BY ALL CHEMIST3 AND DRrvaGISTS. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
REWARD AND CAUTION.—Whiecreas I am informed fiaud- 


ulent imitutions of this wnsurpnssed remedy have been sold, I 
hereby request anyone knowing of the vendor of the same to com- 
municate with me, and on conviction of the offender a liberal 
Reward will be paid. 

Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 


26ina. 


a 
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ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, aud Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 
Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 


24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 








Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 52ins. 
Pt 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
CELEBRATED 
STEEL PEN 8S. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 
Januray 1, 1876. 52 ins, 
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UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the ~~ which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effluxion. 





NOTICE, 





N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874, 








— a 


DIED. 
On the 28th May, at ll a.m. at No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokid, Miss 
CATHRINE ALLMAND, aged 18 years. 








WN otes of the deteck. 


The accounts of the progress of events in Kiushiu are not 
such as to encourage the belief that any advantage is being 
gained by the Imperial troops over their antagonists. The 
position of the Government is as perilous as ever. ‘The insur- 
gentsincrease in numbers, while their attacks become more daring 
and formidable, and their defence more obstinate and prolong- 
ed. It would appear that they are keeping open lines of com- 
munication from the south-west to the north-east of the 
island, but whether with the intention of closing down on the 
Imperialists, or witha view of forcing a junction with Tosa 
it is dificult to judge. The Government have evidently 
great fears on the subject of the latter province. <A 
strict watch is kept between Cape Jizo in Bungo and at 
Misaki in Sikoku, the narrowest channel of communication 
between the islands, the distance to be traversed being only six 
ri. It is difficult, however, to imagine how even so short a 
passage could be successfully effected. As far as we know, no 
vessel of war or transport is in possession of the insurgents, 
and one man-of-war could certainly preveut any communica- 
tion being made by junks. In the meanwhile all private junk 
traffic is prohibited between Tosa and Bungo. There are 
certain reports to the effect that several suspicious vessels 
have mysteriously appeared at various points and then 
as mysteriously vanished, and it is by no means impossible 
that the insurgents may be able to command naval aid of which 
we know nothing. The Satsuma forces at Takeda have 
apparently been utterly routed and compelled to abandon 


terrible slaughter. The Mainichi Shimbun reports that 
great excitement has been caused by a small body of 
insurgents making their appearance at Amagasaki in the 
neighbourhood of Osaka. A police force was immediately 
despatched against them but failed to discover their where- 
abouts. It is supposed that they have made their way into the 
province of ‘Tamba. The rumour is also current in Tékié 
of great disquietude in Yamaguchi ken (Chéshiu).. The 
Akébono Shimbun of this morning publishes a report of 
the disturbance, which it states was caused by about one hundred 
and fifty of the samurai, but thinks there is no cause for un- 
easiness. It appears to have been now decided that the ex- 
Governor of Kagoshima, Oyama 'T’sunayoshi, is to be sent to 
Nagasaki, where some tribunal is to be got together for his 
trial. The treatment of this official has been throughout most 
unseemly and unjustifiable. There isnoclausein the whole penal 
codeof Japan under which he can be tried, and no judge in T6kid 
has been found who would undertake a trial that could with 
no shadow of justice be prosecuted. , 


There can be no doubt that telegrams, worded so as to con- 
vey an entirely false impression of the state of affairs in Kiu- 
shiu, have been forwarded to the various Japanese Legations 
abroad, and by them circulated in the respective countries in 
which they reside. Itis but natural that the Government 
which so successfully conceals from the masses of its subjects 
any news which is unfavourable to itself, should spare no pains 
to deceive the world. But daily events are utterly contradic- 
tory of the statements of successes so boldly announced. It 
would be far more dignified, and in every way better for itself 
if it would not attempt to win the temporary confidence of 
Western nations by having recourse to announcements whose 
truth is utterly disproved by results. Some of onr con- 
temporaries have suggested that the intention of the Govern- 
ment to ask for another foreign loan may have been the 
object of the transmission of these falsehoods. This we 
do not believe, as there is an intensely strong feeling in 
the Administration against any such course. It is, moreover, 
far easier to get an unsecured loan of fifteen millions from the 
confiding wazoku, than to obtain it from the oft-beguiled 
and naturally suspicious foreign capitalist. Besides, where 
is the security ? 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Army in the 
South, H. I, H. Arisugawa-no-Miya, has issued an address to 
the troops under his command, reminding them of the successes 
attending theirarms which led to the relief of Kumamoto, and 
pointing out that asthe insurgents are now hard pressed, they 
are driven to desperation, so that additional watchfulness and 
yalour are called for in order that the soldiers of the Imperial 
Army may not be taken unawares and defeated. The Com- 
mander-iv-Chief also points out that the honour of the Army is 
concerned in carefully guarding agaiust any negligence that 
may give the enemy an undue advantage. 


There isa singular circumstance connected with the bestowal 
of rank of Sio-ni-é on the great man just deceased, Kido Taka- 
tada, inusmuch as it does not appear to have been conferred until 
the day after his decease. The Vichi Nichi Shimbun states that 
on the morning of the 27th, an Envoy of the Emperor went 


their position, while at Kagoshima, and at Oka in Owake | to Kido’s residence and made the announcement tu his family 
ken they have driven back the Government troops with | of the honour His Majesty had been pleased to confer on his 
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faithful adviser, presenting them at the same time with the 
sum of five thousand yen. The Empress and Empress Dow- 
ager also gave one thousand yen each. The funeral took place 
on the morning of the 30th, the chief priest, Otani Koson, 
assisted by fifty others conducting the ceremonial. Kagawa, 
a Daijo of the Kunaisho, and one of the princes of the Im- 
perial family, acting as representative of the Mikado, attended 
the interment; Sanjo, Okubo, Ito, and all the higher officials 
at present in the Southern capital being likewise present. The 
procession left the residence of the deceased statesman at one 
o’clockin the afternoon, one company of cavalry escorting 
the body to its final resting place at Riosan, in Higashi-yama, 
Kidto. 

From the Choya Shimbun we learn that His Majesty the 
Mikado has acknowledged his late Secretary’s services in the 
following terms : 

“The Mikado, who is, by the will of the Gods the represen- 
tative of a dynasty that has been uninterrupted from time 
immemorial, presents tothe Naikahkuhomon (private adviser), 
Kido Takatada, the decoration of the first class of the Rising 
Sun, together with all the rights and dignities appertaining 
to the order.” 

Dated, 24th of May, 2537. 
From the palace at Kidto, signed and sealed by H. M. the 
Mikado. 
Signed also by 
, Shoshii Ito Hirrosumt, 
Sangi, Minister of Public Works and Director 
of the LHosei-hiokw and Kunsho-hioku, 


Jashi-i OGIO TSUNE, 
Member of+the Genro-Jn, and Vice Director 
of the Kunsho-kioku. 

On the 28th an Imperial officer, named Nabeshima, was 
sent to the residence of the deceased nobleman, with the 
following message to his relatives :— 

‘* Kido Takatada has been a true and loyal subject, who de- 
voted the powers of his mind to the Imperial cause, and render- 
ed the greatest services to tho nation in bringing about the 
Restoration, raising the Empire from a state of decadence to 
one of progress. He has ever proved himself faithful, and 
has been a pillar of strength to his country, and a right arm 
to Ourselves. We are overwhelmed with sorrow at his death, 
and have promoted him to the rank of Sho-ni-?, 
also a sum of money on his relatives.” 

This tribute to the worth of his deservedly trusted friend 
and adviser isas graceful as deserved, and shows that the 
Kmperor appreciates the almost irreparablo loss he has 
sustained by the death of Kido Takatada, 


bestowing 





Now that a war has broken out between Russia and 
Turkey which may, for ought we know, involve the whole 
of Isurope in conflict, it is desirable that we should be in 
possession of the very latest telegraphic news. For this 
reason Reuter’s Agent has determined to make another 
effurt to obtain from the residents of this settlement and 
of Tokio sufficient monthly subscriptions to cover the 
cost of extending to us here a privilege which Hongkong 
and Shanghai already enjoy. If deserved support is given to 
the proposed scheme,—as we have good reason to believe it 
will be—arrangements will at ouce be made for having the latest 
war news forwarded here at once, and distributed amongst the 
subscribers without delay. 


eee 


Tne latest adviees from Madan only confirm what we 
stated a week or two since with reference to the shipments thi- 
ther on native account of a very large number of silk-worms’ 
cues. The Japanese in charge of the cards ave offering them at 
from three to three and a half frances per earton, and Italian 
buyers are not showing the least desire to become their pos- 

sessors ateven sucha low figure. 
great fears that they will be able to realise nothing for the 
Jarger portion ofthem, and as the real owners are guavantecd 
against all loss by the official ring which advised the trans- 
uction, We do not teei called upon to express any sympathy | 
with the losers. ‘he unanimous verdictis “serve them right.” 


y Google 


The native agents express | 





When a Government can show that its estimated revenue 
exceeds its anticipated expenditure by the enormous sum of 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty nine yen, there can of 
course be no reason why any, or all, of its departments should 
not indulge in any playful experiment that may appear 
desirable, regardless of the cost or utility. Having establish- 
ed a model farm at Shimosa which, though it have no other ad- 
vantage, affords rich grazing ground to the favoured children 
of fortune who have been established thereon; where 
“eating the lotos day by day” they can “ live and lie reclined 
on the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind ;” and 
where, in the dim future, fleecy flocks may adorn the 
grassy slopes, it follows in natural sequence that there should 
arise a yearning desire for means to turn the prospective 
fleeces to some account. With this laudable view a woollen 
mill of seventy-five horse capacity has been ordered and 
has arrived. As yet a fitting spot has not been chosen for 
its erection, but there is no doubt that so important a point 
will be decided before the Shimosa sheep are prepared to 
supply sufficient raw material to keep the mill in constant 
work. It is true that at present the flotks are limited to a 
few pet lambs, but it is thought that the use of pens with 
blue glass lights will canse a rapid increase in their numbers. 
Should this method fail to achieve the desired result, 
sheep of the most improved breed can be imported from Cali- 
fornia or “the blue grass region of Kentucky,” certain philippic 
gentlemen being willing to submit to the toils and dangers 
of the voyage, for the purpose of benefitting the Government 
by acting as purchasing agents. In the mean time it is 
proposed to import wool from Australia, and there is no doubt 
that when the mill is in full running order, the present for- 
eign trade will receive 2 terrible blow, and that Japan will be 
able to flood Western markets with stocks of tweeds and broad- 
cloths. 


Speaking of the ‘ blue grass region of Kentucky” whither, 
it was stated a fow weeks ago in the native journals, Mr. Ap 
Jones and the Japanese gentlemen accompanying him had 
gone, for the purpose of placing the Government under increas- 
ed obligations to them by further purchases of blooded stock, 
we quote with much pleasure the following chastely written 
account of their visit, which is taken from the Chicago Times 
of April 22nd. 

“NO SLOUCEL” 
THE Kextrcky Bur‘ Grass ReGion, Ips Proptcts, Axp Wat Has 
RECENTLY HAPPENED THERE. 
[Special Correspondence, } 
LovraviLLe, Ky., April 19.—Kentucky is, after all 
OF A STATE 

She may not be so tall as she thinks herself, but she isa real likely 
nubbin, She can beat the world on lottery schemes and murders. She 
cau also raise an article of yrass that goes a little ahead of anything of 
the kind in this country. It is ealled 

BLUE GRASS, 


Blue grass is much more aristocratic than green grass. Lexington is 
the centre of the blne-grass plait, and in fact has long ago gone to grass. 
Down about, Lexington they have healthy mint beds ; the mint is mixed 
with ice and Bourbon and presented to all strangers. I have heard it 
called a great improvement on the amber-hued river water we drink in 
Louisville. 1t has also a peculiarity of making guests see everything 
in a new light. 

Japan is now fooling around Woodford country, 

HORSE, 

The Japanese speculators thought they had purchased horses in Cali- 
fornia, but. they never saw horses until they saw them in Kentucky. 
Their almond eves were stretched to the proportions of walnuts while 
they were watching the blooded stock of Walnut hills. W averly, Gilroy, 
Alarm, and Str: chino, pranced over the lawn for their amusement and 
a young coat which is in training for the English Derby of 1878 created 

great entiiusinsm among the Japs, 

At Stockwood, the hoine of Mr. Swivart, they were further astonished 
by Baden-Baden, Lisbon, Cairo, Flying Locust. and Ceylon, 

Ceylon was immediately purchased by one iimpulsive youth, 


NO SLOUCH 


She is buying 


who 


| resides in Jeddo, 


Gen. Buford weleomed tue distinyvnished foreieners—T don't know 


| Why distinguished, ewcept that all foreiuers are distiuguished,—to his 
tine stock farm of Bosque Bonita, 


After a lnuch, designed to make men reckless, Inquirer, MeHenry, 
‘Lizzie Wiiapps, and Yandell, were waltzed around the yard and shown 
off by the erinuing little darkies, 

The $25,000 

COWS 


at Woodburit ~ true k their withered oe ewith awe, but when they reached 


told Jolin Ela: per sx, and beheld Ne dis Oe, Lonerfellow, and the Chame 
Speen CeneBrovek, the vets rant at Tredin tueiy teneies like dimes ina 
conlbation box; they Jiaiped up wid down wita delight and excites 


ment, wid rensurxed as the wit queen of Sheba did on a certain oecasio: i; 
that, “he half bad not been told them,” Lhe tender blueblooaed 
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vegetation clothed all the swelling lawns, the forest trees were tasseled 
in gold and rose, the magnolia scented the evening air, and under the 
scant foliage little jockies showed « combination of quaint ebony and 
ivory, as they led the glossy 
PROUD-STEPPING STALLIONS 

inreview before the strange group of small men who have come from 
the far Occident to see for themselves the horses of Kentucky. 

If there is any one thing which Kentucky can raise better than grass 
and horses, it is 

WOMEN. 


Most everybody has heard of the beautiful women of Kentucky, if they 
never heard of them anywhere else. It has really become tiresome and 
monotonous by repetition, especially to women of other states. But 
truth being bound eventually to be the upper dog in the fight, I will 
side with the winning canine, and say that Kentucky can raise more 
female loveliness to the square inch than all other countries combined, 
and that the blue-grass region can double discount all the rest of the 
state in this particular line. ; 

And of all the beautiful girls of the blue-grass section, Miss Bettie, 
daughter of Senator Jumes B. Beck of Keatucky, is 


MOST BEAUTIFUL. 


She is of the brilliant brunette type, with carmine cheeks, and eyelashes 
like the curled tips of ostrich plumes, sweeping her cheeks with lines of 
darkness, or, upraised, casting shadows by their length over her rounded 
cheeks. Her figure is tall and slight, her hands very beautiful. 


How they must have regretted that they had spent so large 
a portion of their pocket money in California in the purchase 
of the eight colossal steeds that recently arrived! How they 
must have burned to possess the young colt in training for the 
English Derby! We shall not be surprised to hear of the ac- 
quisition of several $25,000 cows, unless there are more ex- 
pensive animals for sale. With regard to the last paragraph, 
it is singular that a correspondent of such evident refinement 
and delicacy, should have been guilty of such an error in taste 
as to write of woman in as large print, and in similar terms, 
as full blooded cows and horses. 





We would wish to make it clear to our readers that the 
appeal in the case “‘ Beato v. The P.& O. Company” has only 
been abandoned because, as the law of England at present 
stands as regards shippers and carriers,—to the detriment, 
unfortunately of the former—only unnecessary expense would 
be incurred in taking it before a highortribunal. Cannot our 
Chamber of Commerce move in this matter, and utilize 
some of that ‘‘time elaborately thrown away” which 
has hitherto distinguished it? There is no doubt that 
the law at present in force is not only an absurdity, but 
entails the greatest injustice on shippers, and if our Chamber 
would only make proper representation of the practical 
effect of this statute, as evidenced in the case under 
notice, to the Chamber of Commerce of London, Liverpool 
or Manchester, we might reasonably hope that the attention of 
Parliament would soon be called to the anomalous condition 
of the existing law, so that there might be some chance of it 
being made more in accordance with common sense and com- 
mercial usage. 


We do not wish to intrude our private affairs upon our read- 
ers, but we cannot refrain from remarking on the undue propor- 
tions that our druggist’s bill has lately assumed. The principal 
items in the account appear to be essence of ginger, pepper- 
mint, and various other simples, the use of which has been 
forced upon us by alarmingly frequent attacks of what old 
ladies call “‘spazzums” in our domestic circle—or rather we 
should say, circle of domestics. Scarcely a day has passed, but 
one of our trusty serving men has presented himself, his pallid 
face, and doubled up form,—to say nothing of the wasp-like 
shape to which a tightly tied girdle has reduced him—betokening 
his sufferings, while in a faint and broken voice he has begged 
that a little more of the medicine which had such marvellous 
effect on the last occasion may again be administered. If he 
has required nothing for himself, he has petitioned on behalf 
of some afflicted friend. We were fairly puzzled as to the 
cause of these attacks. We prohibited the use of cucumbers on 
pain of dismissal. Daikon became the forbidden fruit. We 
know from long experience that all the members of our house- 
hold are of sterling honour, and that every strawberry we possess 
is sacred. It could not be the super-acidulous product of our 
gooseberry bushes, for we had witnessed the frightful effects on 
the native countenance produced by tasting this fruit at our 
special invitation. But by diligent search and _ prolonged 
inquiry, we at length succeeded in learnjng that a liberal hearted 


OO!Ie 


f.iend in Tékid, who is a merchant of foreign goods, and dealer 
in curious wines, had sent to the cook a present of sundry rare 
compounds. At our request we were shown these delightful 
preparations, ‘‘ warranted genuine imported liquors.” The first 
bottle we took up contaiffed, according to the label, ‘‘ Sugar of 
Lemons.” It looked like that delectable preparation. It 
tasted like a mixture of oxalic acid and soapsuds. Adorn- 
ing the neck of the bottle was another label on which was 
written “hot Cold Sure” which we could only suppose 
to mean that if partaken of when lot (or at any other time) 
the unhappy imbiber would feel the chills of death certainly 
stealing over him, Its entire power to act as thus warranted, 
the effects we had witnessed left us little room to doubt, 
The next bottle had an inscription that might have misled a 
near-sighted toper to his ruin. It looked very much like 
“Red Heart Rum.” But close inspection showed it to be a mys- 
terious and weird like coinpound called “‘ Red Herb Wine.” It 
had the colour and general appearance of Godfrey's cordial, 
and tasted like cold elderberry wine. Mixed with water, and 
plenty of ice, we have no doubt it made a cooling drink, but its 
after effects were singularly demoralizing, especially where, as in 
one instance, adaring experimenter had followed upa dose of the 
Lemon mixture by a deep, deep draught of the Red Herb Wine, 
This case alone caused the addition of several items to our drug: 
gist’s bill. The third and iast bottle that we took up bore a 
label with this strange device, “ Genuine Rikicoshiy Liqueurs.” 
The man who invented that label is a genius. It is eminently 
original, and in a certain way seems to give a foretaste of the 
compound. We did not taste this. Weare willing to brave 
much in the interest of our readers, but there is a point that 
we cannot pass, If any of them are, however, sufficiently curious 
to examine for themselves, we will with pleasure inform them 
where these unpronounceable liqueurs can be purchased. 


While on this subject of poisonous frauds we cannot refrain 
from expressing our earnest belief that if the causes of many 
an unaccountable illness, ending too frequently in the death 
of the sufferer, of which one constantly hears as occurring in 
Tokid and elsewhere, were carefully traced, they would be 
found to proceed from the use of the villainous mixtures sold 
as foreign productions, and largely consumed by the natives 
during the summer months in the manufacture of cooling 
drinks. The other day at Asakusa we came across a bottle 
of which the shape immediately took our attention, as having 
anunpleasantly medicinal aspect. It was filled with an 
oily fluid of a brilliant magenta colour. It was labelled “ Kum- 
mel” in a similarly striking hue. We asked if it was im- 
ported, and were answered in the affirmative with many 
asseverations as to the truth ofthe statement. But our trust 
was shaken when we saw on the reverse another label bearing 
this inscription in a well known hand: The draught, one table 
spoonful three times a day, ‘ North, Thompson & Co.’ We were 
sorry that we did not purchase the stuffand submit it to those 
gentlemen for analyzation, but it seemed too much like en- 
couraging fraud to pay three bus,—the price demanded. More 
recently at a T6kid restaurant, a bottle of beer was brought to 
us, which in appearance as to label and corking would have 
deceived the brewer whose name it bore. The contents were 
simply an active poison, as the consequences of swallowing 
about a wine glass full of the vile mess unfortunately proved 
tous. We have no doubt,—in fact we have positive proof in 
our own household—that most serious cases of illness, involv- 
ing acute suffering, and attended by alarming symptoms, are 
caused by the consumption of these compounds. There is 
now we believe an inspectorate of drugs appointed by the 
Government. Would it be possible, we wonder, to extend the 
powers of the office and make it also an inspectorate of 
“drinks”? In all seriousness itis a matter that needs speedy 
consideration. It is a public evil and a growing one. 


The Cosmopolitan Press states that some rascally contractors 
have availed themselves of the opportunities, afforded by the 
urgent need of hurrying forward army supplies, to make 
money by palming off bamboo root, coloured magenta, as shoga, 
while tubs purporting to contain the odoriferous and re- 
freshing duikon were found to, contain principally salted 
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shavings. We wish the commissariat department could get 
hold of these scamps, and hand them over to the tender 
mercies of the poor fellows who suffer by their dirty tricks. 
The man who labours at the bitter trade of war is certainly 
worthy of his hire, and wooden daikon is every whit as 
bad as rotten beef, brown paper boots, and sanded sugar. 
The power to swindle requires to be restrained as much 
as the power to indulge in any other vice, The Japanese 
are an advancing people, and if not controlled may come 
to rival some of our own army contractors. 


“ But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind, 
* wae dea a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s ware or 
is word ?” 





The following table of approximate dates of departure from 
this port of steamers for San Francisco, for the next four 
months, may be of use to our readers ; 


PAM istcichincetsigiteei descirs June 24. 
PUNE oi trivin Ssvisecner nines eines oe 2B. 
City OF TORI cicsciac siscisass cess’ July 10. 

IO ia duvnglacestingresteregeeatt ot a! kaos 
City Of Pebing......cccccccrecscuseees Aug. 3. 

CONSE sarite wctrieihaeas Gevasbilase » 16 
City of San Franctsco .........645. - . 

OLDIE Suse iwascouscaniesieiiaasiieaeeres Sept. 10 
Cy OF LOR isc csnssvesccasacasevins a 


After September, when the bulk of the tea will have gone 
forward, a steamer for San Francisco will be despatched on 
or about the 10th and 24th of each month. The P. M. Co.’s 
steamer Alaska is advertised to leave for San Francisco on 
the 24th instant, and will probably never return to these 
shores again, her place being taken by the new screw steamer 
City of San Francisco. Although these old paddle-wheel 
boats make very indifferent—or evon bad—time, they are un- 
deniably comfortable, and many intending passengers across 
the Pacific will view with regret the departure from among 
us of the last of them. Besides we shall be deprived of one 
most fruitful source of small bets and of harmless jokes. 





In speaking of the reinforcements of police arriving at that 
port, the Nagasaki Express gives the following amusing 
information :— 


The men, in the event of their not being immediately supplied with 
rifles, are still ready with their staves, which they invariably carry with 
them ; as for baggage, they do not for the most part consider it neces- 
sary to take much, evidently relying on being able to supply theimselves 
from the well-filled stores of the insurgents; but each man has been 
thoughtfully supplied with that most necessary adjunct during a 
campaign, viz.—a silver watch and chain. Were there any fears of the 
men brooding over their absence from home, and thinking of the hard- 
ships they were about to undergo, it would naturally be dispelled at 
once by the sight and handling of a treasure which every boy is so 
anxious to possess, These watches are literally meat, drink, and library, 
to the recipients, and before they have well dissected the insides in 
comparing the merits of their respective property, they find themselves 
face-to-face with the insurgents, and have barely time to secure their 
valuables about them before they are engaged in deadly struggle. 


The gifts can scarcely be so costly as at first reading they 
might seem. We remember that at a sale of a quantity of 
salvage from the wreck of the Nil, numbers of watches 
were purchased at three and four dollars a dozen. Probably 
they are somewhat defective in workmanship, but answer for 
dissecting purposes as well as a more expensive chronometer. 
It is nevertheless a grim thought that they may be warranted 
to ‘go’ correctly for the lifetime of many of these poor fel- 
lows, for whom shortly time must ccase to be. 





In all forty-one shooting licenses were issued by the Kana- 
gawa Kencho during the season just closed, the various 
nationalities being represented as follows :— 


BRGiUihh ss icsasdskcvescsessecdeeees 27 | Portuguese...........cecseeees - I 
AMETICAN......cccsecceeeeceeces Bt Dba liati isccsscinntnssassveceetance 1 
BOG isis sevccveccssia cs cceeusde 4 | German.....ccccccssscccccssccecs 1 
By NS oso cakes aaaaes 1 


‘These licenses were issued go late in the season that many 
sportsmen declined to avail themselves of the privilege they con- 
ferred, at the cost of the fee, ten yen, which had to be paid for 
them, so that it may fairly be expected that the numbor of 
licenses applied for in the autumn willfar exceed those that 
were taken out at the commencement of this year. As yet 
nothing is known of the projected regulations for next 
season, though we may safely infer they will be based on 
those in force during the ol thing is cortain,— 

O 


gle 


no true sportsmen will grudge the payment of even a high fee, 
if the Japanese authorities will strictly enforce, as they certain- 
ly ought to do, a close season, and the necessity of this cannot 
be too strongly urged upon them. It would also be advisable 
that the terms of the convenant, which every applicant for a 
license is required to sign, should be printed on the license 
itself, in order that no doubt should exist in the mind of any 
holder as to the regulations he has bound himself under a 
penalty to observe, 


From the ‘' Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 28th. 

A most disgraceful row took place in the settlement yesterday 
evening. It appears that a dozen English sailors and marines were 
in a grog shop in the Honmura road, when a much larger number 
of Russian sailora entered. Some quarrel seems soon to have arisen, 
with the result that the English sailors were ejected from the 
house. They attempted to enter again in order to obtain possession 
of sundry caps which they had left behind them, but were again 
overpowered, and the Russians shortly afterwards appeared in the 
street in a body with the intention of attacking their opponents, 
but one of their officers who happened to pass at the time induced 
them to disperse. Apparently the disturbance was finished; the 
the English sailors and marines, with the exception of three men 
who remained talking in the street, had gone into other drinking 
saloons in the neighbourhood, when without any warning or provo- 
cation the Russians, who had armed themselves with broken pal- 
ings, stones, and any weapon which came handy, made a rush to- 
wards the Honmura road and an indiscriminate attack onall whocame 
intheir way. A general fight thenseemsto have taken place, 
people of all sorts in the neighbourhood, armed with cudgels, etc., 
rushing out to attack the Russians, who were soon overpowered 
and retreated to the hatoba, but during their course did not cease 
from assaulting inoffensive passers by. The Russians were eventu- 
ally got off to their ship, but not before some of them had been 
very roughly handled, seven of those who were most severely 
injured having to be sent to the hospital. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Mr. Ogi, the Minister of Justice, will shortly start for Fuku- 
oka in Chikuzen. 

A telegram from Police Inspector Murata, at present in Owake 
ken, despatched at 7.25 p.m. on the 26th instant, says that the 
Imperialists at Hagiwara made an attack upon the rebels of Oku 
on the 26th instant. The police forces under Murata are stationed 
at the town of Owake. 

A telegram from Lieut. General Kawaji at Midzumata, des- 
patched at 1.30 p.m. on the 26th instant, announces that the Impe- 
rialists attacked the rebel fortress at Yakadzugatake on the mom- 
ing of the same day and drove out the insurgents. 

The departure of His Majesty the Mikado for Shimonoseki will 
perhaps take place this month, or at any rate not later than the 
5th June. 

It is said that the rebel Commanders are divided in opinion. 
Saigo wishes to post his troops in Bungo and Hiuga in order to 
check the advance of the Imperialists from the north, but Kirino, 
Murata and Fuchibe advocate the retaking of Kagoshima, so that 
there may be no danger of their supplies being cut off. 

Two hundred and seventy men are confined in the jail attached 
to the special Court at Shimonoseki, waiting their trial for the 
part they have taken in the present rebellion. 





From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kumamoto at 5.30 p.m. on the 25th 
instant announces that on the 18th instant the Imperialists drove 
the rebels about 3 ri from Higo into Satsuma, as far as Matsu-o and 
Kanbara. The opposing forces have taken up positions facing each 
other but are quite inactive. It is expected that some of the Im- 
perial troops forming this division will shortly reach Oguchi and 
Demidzu. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
A branch office of the Telegraph Department is to be established 
at Marakamce in the province of Sanuki. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 

Lieut. General Oyama left Kagoshima on the 20th instant by the 
AKoun Maru and proceeded to Kumamoto on business, but will re- 
turn to Kayoshima so soon as it is accomplished. 


From the Ak¢hono Shimbun. 
The rebels have four large guns situated on a hill called 
Daimiojin-ga-oka about a -zvi-and a half from Kagoshima, and 
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frequently fire shots within the lines of the Imperialists, to their | advice is most needed, his Sovereign and country are unfortunately 


great annoyance. This hill has been bombarded from the sea 
by the Nisshin Kan, and it seems as if the rebels have been 
driven away from the place as they have since ceased all 
cannonading. 


Tuesday, 29th. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 

It was lamentable to observe the wretchedly small audience 
assembled yesterday evening at the Gaiety Theatre to witness the 
performance of the Dramatic Club of H.M.S. Awdacivus, in aid of 
the Thunderer fund. We cannot help thinking that this was due 
to some mismanagement. The Yokohama public have at all times 
proved staunch supporters of dramatic representations, more espe- 
cially so when given in aid of some charity, and we imagine, 
therefore, that had more publicity been given to the announcement 
of this performance, and had the officers of the A w/acious made some 
endeavour to support the efforts of those who appeared on the stage 
by taking the trouble to secure for them a good house, we should 
doubtless have had the pleasure of recording a decided success 
where now we are reluctantly compelled to announce a failure. 
A failure, be it understood, only as regards the audience, and 
by no means as regards the acting, which was, on the whole, 
most creditable to all engaged. The performance was announced 
to be under the patronage of Admiral Ryder, the Captain and 
officers of the Audacious, who were represented by one lieutenant 
and a midshipman. 

The entertainment opened with the farce of A Dodge for a Dinner, 
a piece of no particular merit, but which went off fairly well owing 
to the good acting of Sergeant Jones as Tom Hopkins. The Ser- 
geant was easy and collected, showed a good knowledge of stage 
business and knew his part perfectly. The other characters were 
well supported. J.S. Dunlop made a pretty Jenny Beeswing, but 
was hardly at home in the management of his skirts, while W. 
Stanhope made a most ponderous hostess of the “ Lion.” 

This piece was followed by Maddison Morton’s farce of To 
Paris and back for £5, which was played with spirit from first 
to last and was certainly the success of the evening. The palm 
must be awarded to W. Feherty, who creditably sustained the 
burden of the piece as Mr. Samuel Snozrle. Sergeant Jones 
appeared again as Lieut, Spike R.Af., and no fault can be found 
with his rendering of the character, but his make up was 
hardly that of a testy old gentlemen. Sergeant Watling made an 
excellent Charles Markham, and excited some merriment where 
perhaps it was least expected by the peculiarities of his delivery. 
T. Armstrong as Mr. Spriggina, G. Gambleas Pounce the detective, 
and T. H. Nancarrow as the waiter, all helped to make the picce 
asuccess. D. T. Hull made a pretty Funny Spriggins, but la- 
boured under the disadvantage of having to whisper soft nothings 
in a deep bass voice. 

The farce of Surah’s Young Aan concluded the entertainment, 
and sufficed to display the talent of Sergeant Watling as 
Sam Sloeleaf, whose rendering of the part was worthy of com- 
mendation, but this actor should study how to dispose of 
his hands and avoid ungraceful gestures. The part of Mr. 
Moggridge, a victim to the green-eyed monster, was capitally done 
by W. Feherty. J. S. Dunlop again made his appearance as Sarah 
Tibbs and well seconded her young man in carrying the piece 
through. W. Stanhope took the part of Mrs. Moggridge, 
a sympathetic mamma, in the most unsympathetic manner, and if 
the prospect of such a solemn looking mother-in-law did not drive 
away every suitor from the fect of the lovely Arvuminta it ought 
todoso. D. T. Hull took this last character, but, showed too much 
restlessness,—m fact he secmed as if he had discovered perpetual 
motion and was giving the audience an illustration of it. 

Histrionically the performance was a success, and altogether 
deserving of much better support than was accorded to it. The 
band of the Aw/acious, under the leadership of Mr. Agius, occu- 
pied the orchestra, and by their excellent playing made the audi- 
ence regret the conclusion of the intervals between the pieces, 
rather than consider them wearisome. 


We regret to have to announce the death of H. E. Kido, which 
took place at Kidto at half past six on the morning of the 26th 
instant. The loss of such a man would be deeply felt at any time, 
but his death is particularly unfortunate at this crisis, when 
the Empire is in danger not only on account of the rebellion at 
present raging in Kiushiu, but also on account of troubles which 
threaten to arise in other parts of the country. Kido held the 
ottice of Adviser to the Mikado, an appointment which was special- 


ly created for him, and just a Oc Sle his council and 


deprived of his services. 


A base-ball match was played at the Cricket Ground yester- 
day afternoon, ‘‘The Fleet and Yokohama” versus ‘‘T6kid,” 
which resulted in a victory for the latter. Eight innings only 
were played, leaving the score as follows :— 


SCORE. 

Tékié. O. R., 
Lacey... om 2B 2 3 
Elliott ... se Pp 4 3 
Stevens ... ee 3B 2 3 
Lagden ... 1B 3 2 
Jewett ... SS 4 1 
Strange ... LF 2 3 
Maclay ... RF 4 0 

- Mudgett C 3 1 
Batchelder CF 2 2 
Total 18 

Yokohama. O. R., 
Augur ... 3B 2 2 
Winslow SS 4 1 
Merriman aa 2B 4 1 
Denison ... ae P l 4 
Helm .... sé CF 5 0 
Hogdson... cai C 0 4 
Shearman is LF 2 4 
Churchill 1B 3 1 
Hall oa RF 3 1 

Total 16 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Although it may not be on account of any disturbance in 
Kochi ken, yet one regiment of the Osaka garrison troops was 
sent to Sumoto, in the province of Awaji, on the 25th instant. 

The rebels in the neighbourhood of Yashiro are posted from 
Onose through Hayashi and Ogata to Shiwohitashi, a distance 
of seventeen or eighteen ri north and west. 

At Kurime-yama, to the south of Midzumata, a large earth- 
work has been constructed. Kirino is there with about two 
thousand men under his command. Kurime-yama is a high hill 
situated between Higo and Satsuma, and as its capture by the 
Imperialists would cut off all communication between Oguchi and 
Hitoyoshi, the rebels aro making great efforts for its defence. 


The Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Company informs 
us that the Russian land lines are in order again. 


From the J7échi Shimbun. 
On the 22nd a private meeting took place between Sanjo, Okubo, 
Ogi and Ito. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kokura on the 27th instant an- 
nounces that it was feared that the rebels would make an attack 
on Owake ken, but the arrival of a large force of Imperial troops and 
police has restored confidence, as it is expected that they are 
sufficiently strong to cope with the rebels. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Kataoka Kenkichi and several other prominent members of the 
Risshisha of Tosa arrived at the capital and presented a memorial 
to the Government, urging, it is said, the establishment of a Re- 
presentative Assembly. 

The police force is gradually being recruited from the samurai of 
the northern provinces. On the 21st 90 left Awomori ken for T6kid 
and 100 more will shortly be despatched to the capital from that 
place. On 22nd 100 left Sendai, and 150 who were enrolled at Ta- 
kata in Echigo arrived in T0kid a few days ago. 


Wednesday, 30th. 
The steamer E/yin left Singapore for Hongkong on the 18th 
instant. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

On account of the rebels having entered the province of Bungo, 
and as this province is separated by only a narrow strait from 
Shikoku, the Ehime ken (Iyo) has collected a number of samurai 
of Matsuyama for defensive purposes, asthe rebels are liable to 
cross over into the province at anytime. <A regiment of troops 
has also been sent there from Osaka. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram received at 1.20 p.m. on the 29th instant announces 
that the first division of the Jmperialists drove out the rebels from 
Ozaka, Kudzuwara, and Iwato, and took possession of their bat- 
teries at those places. 

The Impcrialists, both men and ollicers, are eager to fight, but 
the Commander-in-Chief, his -Adyisers,aud the Lieutenant Generals 
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are opposed to anything approaching recklesness, as they do not 
wish that many lives should be lost in desperate fighting. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The rebels at Beppu, in the province of Bungo, have advanced 
towards Saganoseki and Yawatahama, and seem as though they 
intend to cross over into the province of Iyo in Shikoku. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram received at 0.25 p.m. on the 26th instant states that 
no engagements of note had taken place up to the 23rd instant in 
the neighbourhood of Takeda in Bungo. But on the 27th instant 
at dawn the Imperialists commenced attacking the rebel stockades 
and took possession of several of them. In the course of the day 
the Imperialists advanced within four or five chd of the town 
of Takeda. 


Thursday, 31st. 


The Thabor leaves to-day for Kagoshima with Government 
stores, war material, etc. 


The M. M. steamship Janais, with French mails to the 2]st 
April, is to leave Hongkong for this port at 10 o’clock this 
morning. 


The Steamer Candia arrived at the anchorage from Yokoska 
this morning. She had to be docked in order to replace one 


blade of her propeller which she lost on her voyage out from 
London. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 8.10 am. on the 29th 
instant announces that the Imperialists made a desperate attack 
upon Takeda, in Bungo, on the 28th instant, but were not able to 
carry the town by assault. 

It is supposed that Kuroda, the Minister of the Aaitakushi, will 
take up his permanent residence in Yezo. 

Mumaya Hara, a secretary of the temporary Saibansho at Naga- 
saki, has arrived at Kidto in order to request that, as the Saiban- 
sho is clesirous of examining Oyama Tsunayoshi, Nakahara 
Hisao and others, face to face, that all of them should be sent 
to Nagasaki. 

[The assassination plot is evidently to be enquired into at last. 
—Ep. J. M. D. A.) 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

Shimadzu Saburo hitherto lived at Sakura-shima, an island 
about one vi from Kagoshima, but has now removed to a place 
called Bédzu about eighteen or nineteen 7i from the capital of 
Satsuma. 





Friday, 1st. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 1.30 p.m. on the 28th 
instant announces that about three hundred men of the Satsuma 
army who were stationed in Hiuga marched into Bungo, attacked 
and took Saha and then continued their march towards Usuki, 
a seaport on the east coast of Bungo. A larger body of insur- 
gents were following in the same direction. The Imperial 
military, naval and police forces are preparing to check this 
advance. Kirino is at Miyasaki in Hiuga, collecting recruits. 

On the day of the death of Kido His Majesty the Mikado raised 
him to the rank of Shd-ni-i, and also presented five thousand yen to 
his family. 

The following is a statement of the killed and wounded on the 
Imperial side from the commencement of hostilities on the 24th 
February to the month of April, taken from the records of the 
various hospitals and official returns :— 





Wounded, Killedon Diedin Remained Convalescent, 
the field of TTva- in Hos. 
battle, pital, pital, 
Officers.......0.-5 0.0. 378 98 G1 197 20 
Non Commissioned 
Officers ... .......8. ,179 262 121 743 53 
Students ..........006. 2 — — — — 
Police sergeants...., 38 9 2 23 4 
Soldiers. ...... cece ee 6,580 1,495 598 4,354 105 
Policemen............. SO 66 2 158 2 
Coohes ...........ee eee 162 43 13 79 27 
Class not yet 
KNOWND.......20 0200 163 159 4 — 27 
T Otis wecices 8,752 2,135 324 5, AS4 2°63 


H. E. Arinori Mori, the Japancse Minister to Peking, returned 
by the Suikio Maru yesterday. 


The Candee went down the bay — on a trial trip, re- 


turning to the anchorage in Gor 


— ee 


“From ‘he Mainichi Shimbun. 

Oyama Tsunayoshi, and fifty-six other prisoners implicated in 
the rebellion, will be sent to the Nagasaki Saibansho by the 
Hiroshima Maru which leaves to-day. The [same vessel will 
carry six guns and eighty artillery men for the seat of war. 

The Shinagawa Maru has been ordered to make preparations 
for transporting one thousand troops to Kiushiu. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kumamoto on the 30th instant 
announces that an attack was made upon Takeda at 3 a.m. on 
the 29th instant. The rebels had posted themselves in favour- 
able positions on the hills, but were driven away by 7 a.m., 
after four hours fighting, leaving their dead and wounded together 
with arms and ammunitions behind them. The defeated rebels 
fled towards'the Ogata road, pursued by the Imperialists. The head- 
quarters of the insurgents in Bungo were established at Takeda. 

One thonsand and five samurai of Wakayama (Kishiu), who have 
voluntarily offered to assist the Imperialists, arrived at Osaka 
on the 27th instant. These men were drilled according to the 
Prussian system during the time of the Han. 

There are very few insurgent troops at Kajiki and Jofu in 
Osumi, mostof them being recruits armed with swords, but at Ishiki 
there are about 1,500 under Kishima. The whereabouts of Saigo 
is still unkuown. The samuraiof Taniyama, about three hundred 
in number, marched as far as Kagoshima, but have not as yet 
attacked the Imperialists. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram from Kumamoto despatched at 1.15 p.m. on the 
30th instant announces that insurgents in the castle at Takeda 
and fhose at Kojiro have been put to flight, taking the Ogata 
road. The Imperialists are advancing into Hitoyoshi and have 
removed their camp to Otsuki-mura. There are a number of 
rebels defending Watari-mura, a villageabout two_ri from Hitoyoshi. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

A telegram, despatched from Kidto at 4.10 p.m. on the 29th 
instant, announces that the Imperalists attacked the Yahadzu 
mountain passes in Satsuma on the 25th instant, and took posses- 
sion of several of the enemy’s stockades. At dawn of the 26th 
the rebels attacked the Imperialists, but were repulsed, 
one of their officers and several men having been killed: On 
the 27th the Imperialists advanced to Terudaru-dori, and dis- 
covered that the rebels were strongly posted on Suyeno-yama, 
about 20 ché distant from the Imperial lines and one and a half 
ri from Hitoyoshi. This position completely commands Hitoyo- 





Saturday, 2nd. 
Owing to press of business occasioned by the war in the 
South, all Government officials will be deprived of their usual 
summer vacation this year. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 5 p.m. on the 30th in- 
stant announces that on the 28th an Imperial regiment of the line 
arrived at Tamarai, in Bungo, and made an attack on the rebels 
early on the 29th instant, in which they were completely successful. 
At seven o'clock the same evening the insurgents fled towards 
Shigeoka. The town of Takeda has been destroyed by fire. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
Mr. Kanagaki, of the Aanayomi Shimbun, was fined ten yen on 
the 31st ultimo fora libel on a singing girl, and Mr. Nagai, of the 
“uvmiuri Shimbun, was also fined 5 yen for a similar offence. 





SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 26th May, 1877 :— 


Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 


from the Nhihet-riv..cccoscsceees bieeecneaee etsuasivaee ¥1,200,000 
Oi WANS peepee tess adrienne ace cies Noe, 890,285 °° 
DMS CUCUIREIOD sok csc scentaebsoisieieacaensasuncieceSscecatness 309,715 
1,200,000 
TROSON WE UN Shes csetret ie ten oe cca ceednane cutcutee ss : $309,7 15 


In Foreign money :— 
In dollars Pee eect ewe rere cee nanee ere tee nee tte eer eeeneeses aes 318,570 
Tn Bank notes and cheques......ccccccccccesecesees 8,987, 530 
Deposited with Foreign Banks.........cccceeccs 52,108,900 
228,715,000 
41,000,000 





Do, in native CUITENCY...ccccceseseesccsssseeccees 





$309,7 15,000 
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KIDO. 


N eeceenes ablest statesman has gone to his final rest. 

It will be instructive to pass in review an outline of 
the career of a man who, in a higher degree than any of 
his contemporaries, was an embodiment of the ideas and 
forces that have brought about the latest and greatest 
national movement in the whole history of his country, 
For although not the most conspicuous figure, Kipo Jun- 
ICHIRO was unquestionably the most potent force among 
the men who were instrumental in guiding to a successful 
issue that struggle with a usurped authority and an effete 
feudalism which restored his rightful powers to the So- 
vereign, and started the Japanese nation afresh in the 
path of progress and freedom. 

Institutions, like other organisms, have their periods of 
growth, fruition and decay ; and the feudal organization 
known as the Shogunate had visibly entered on its decline 
before either CommMoDORE PerrRy’s expedition was projected 
or the present generation of Japanese statesmen was born. 
The taiut of its origin had always clung to it, and the 
more the anuals of the past were studied the less justi- 
fiable did the perpetuation of its existence appear. It 
had emerged from the ruin wrought by the fierce tempests 
of civil strife that devastated the land in the middle ages, 
and it had wrongfully retained in its clutch the reins on 
which in an hour of weakness the Son of Heaven had in- 
voluntarily relaxed his hold. But that civil commotion 
had long since been stilled, and the representative of the 
Heavenly line had never ceased to pine for the resumption 
of the power which was his by right divine. For more 
than a century these sentiments had been seething in the 
minds of an ever increasing number of patriots and 
scholars. 

But the tendency towards change was mightily re-in- 
A 
seclusion of two centuries and a half from the outer world, 
while it had darkened the intellect and sapped the energy 
of the nation, had ensured to the Shégunate an undisturb- 
ed enjoyment of its tenure of power. This long lull of 
security, however, was radely broken in upon when ugly 
monsters of destruction in the shape of ships-of-war appear- 


forced by the unwelcome intrusion of the foreigner. 


ed upon the coast. The audacity of the foreign barbarians 
in coming uninvited was a presage of troubles in reserve; 
and the question that absorbed all others was that of 
national self-preservation. From this date political thought 
aud action in Japan split into two hostile parties. On 
the one side, in Yedo, was the rich and powerful organiza- 
tion of the Shégunate, sovereign in all but in name, with 
its ramifications of vassals, officials and spies spread in all 
directions over the country, and commanding the allegiance 
of the fendal lords. On the other, in Kiéto, was the poor 
and feeble shadow ofa court fluttering round the person 
of a monarch, who was sovereign in nothing but in name, 
mewed up within the confines of his palace and possessed 
of nothing save his indefeasible title to the reverence and 
obedience of his subjects. Which of these two seemed 
the better adapted to rally the scattered forces of the 
nation and to face the new danger incident to the incur- 
sions of the detested foreigners ? 
had, to all human appearance, every advantage on their 
side, yet in the short space of ten years from the signing 
of the treaties it utterly collapsed, and the victorious court 


purty was firmly installed in ores gl e 


The Shogun’s party 


Amongst the foes of the Shéogunate were those of its 
own household. An unsgemly quarrel between rival 
claimants for the succession to the family honours impaired 
the respect felt for the house of Tokugawa by the great 
barons whom it held in check. But foremost among those 
who took an active part in overthrowing it were the 
retainers of these same barons, the larger feudatories, 
who traced their pedigrees higher up, and whose ances- 
tors had not received their fiefs by graut from the Toku- 
gawa chief, but had retained them by consenting to do 
him homage. Most powerful amongst these were the 
lords of the three proviuces of Satsuma, Chdéshiu and 
Tosa, and it was from the united forces of this triple 
alliance that the military usurpation of the Shdégunate 
received its finishing stroke. 

Two leading ideas had inspirited this party. One was 
to restore the reins of power to the hands of the sovereign. 
The other was to expel foreigners from the sacred soil 
of Japan. That the former was impracticable the -ad- 
herents of the Shdgunate fondly hoped; that the latter 
And 


two sharp lessons, the naval attacks on.Kagoshima and 


was utterly impossible they were well aware. 


Shimonoseki, soon showed the leaders of the court party 
the futility of trying to oppose the might of foreign 
states. But this conviction only intensified the desire to 
to see the Shogunate swept away and the whole country 
united under the 
sovereign. 


To Saigo KicHINOSUKE, of Satsuma, the most unselfish 


administration of the legitimate 


patriot and the ablest general of the revolution, belongs 
the honour of having been the first to perceive and avow 
the desirability of abandoning the insensate hatred of 
foreiguers, aud his influence was sufficient to bring round 
the whole Satsuma clan to his views. ‘Theuceforth the Cho- 
shiu clan became the main-stay ofthe infatuated and ignorant 
court party in ils anti-foreign policy, and in 1864 theo 
three karos made their daring attempt to seize the person 
of the Mikapo and carry him off to Choshiu; a scheme to 
which, it was well known, the Mrkavo himself inclined. 
The attempt, however, failed, and the Shogunate massed 
its forces with the intention of completely crushing the 
obnoxious feudatory. It was in this struggle with the 
Yedo Government that Krpo Junicuiro came to the 
front, and assumed the undisputed leadership of the Ché- 
shiu clan. He was present at Shimonoseki when the 
foreign navies chastised the insults to their flags; and after 
that it required but little persuasion to wiu him over to 
the more enlightened views of the Satsuma leader. By 
the intermediation of the Tosa clan the union was firmly 
cemented, and in November 1867, in obedience to their 
dictation, Tokugawa Keiki surrendered his office and 
powers as Shégun into the Mikado’s hand. Two months 
afterwards this vacillating prince made a last convulsive 
effort to retain the suzerainty which was_ slipping 
from grasp. It signally failed, and the three 
confederate clans became masters of the Empire. A rich 


his 


harvest of spoil, the revennes of the Tokugawa house, 
rewarded their successful efforts, and they now prepared 
themselves for the next act in the drama. 

Hitherto Saigo had been the heart and sword of the re 
volution; henceforth Krpo became its brain and pen. The 
task of building upa new administration was an indefinite- 
ly more difficult one than that ofthrowing down the old, 
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and Kipo’s sound judgment and capacity for affairs marked 


ing that has forced on the present bloody strife with the 


him out as the man most fitted to carry on the work to its ; hero whose pre-eminent services to the state have repeat- 


completion. The fall of the Shégun had unroofed the 
edifice of feudalism, but had left its walls, the Daimiates, 
standing. It was absolutely necessary that these should 
be demolished before a genuine imperial administration 
could be established. It was the true political genius 
which he displayed in his manner of setting about this 
enterprise that constitutes Kivo’s surest title to fame. 
Society, he well knew, is controlled in the last resort 
by physical force, but that force, on the other hand, 
is ever directed and regulated by ideas: and great politi- 
cal ideas require time and space to work and spread. 
The cardinal idea of Japanese history and politics is 
the divine right of the Mikapo not only to reign but 
to govern. This doctrine Kipo set forth in all its naked 
simplicity and clearness in a short memorial to the throne ; 
which bore the signatures of the four leading daimios ; 
who then and there surrendered to the Mrxapo their res- 
pective fiefs, acknowledging the defect in the title by 
which they and their ancestors had held them. 

In those troubled days there prevailed among tle revolu- 
tionary leaders a healthy faith in the collective wisdom of the 
majority and in the advantages of full and free discussion. 
This conviction remains embalmed for posterity in the 
solemn oath sworn by the Mrkapo on his resumption of 
the power, whereby he pledged himself to the observance 
of certain principles which distinguish a constitutional 
from an absolute monarchy. This most momentous ques- 
tion of the surrender of the fiefs was referred by the 
Sovereign for discussion to those whom it most closely 
affected, and the result was that the Daimios of all classes 
followed the Jead of the four memorialists. So fell, never 
to rise again, the feudal system in Japan. 


The opening years of the present decade severely tested 
the political capacity of the new men at the head of 
affairs. The anti-forecign party, on whose shoulders they 
had risen to power, demanded the fulfilment of oft repeat- 
ed pledges to purge the sacred soil from the presence of 
The antipathies of the court 
The 
administration of the former fiefs on a new basis of cen- 


the haughty barbarians, 
nohles and the feudal barons had to be reconciled. 


tralization had to be set on foot ; the imperial exchequer 
to be filled, and a new army to be enrolled and drilled. 
In the discussion and settlement of all these measures 
KX1po’s was ever an authoritative voice, and henceforth to 
the day of his death his sound judgment and practical 
ability were the mainstay of the present ministry. 

We have not space enongh, and probably no foreigner has 
the requisite knowledge, toexplain in detail the relations 
of Kivo to the leading politicians both in office and out of 
it who codperated with him in the great work of national 
unification; but it is generally understood that he was 
profoundly opposed to the precipitate measures which 
within the last thre2 years have converted the former 
Ile 


resisted with all his might not only the project of 


popularity of the administration into odium. 
invading Corea advocated by Sarco and others, but also 
the despatch of that costly buceaneering raid, the expedition 
to Formosa. The spoliation of the samara? by the en- 
forced capitalization of their pensions outraged his sense 
of historic justice, and it is bruited abroad that his indig- 


nation was deep and strong against tho criminal blunders 


oogle 


edly called forth the profuse acknowledgment of the 
Sovereign. 

The death of Kipo is a serious loss to the nation, 
of its fortunes 


especially at such a crisis 


Nearly four years ago he withdrew from 


more 
as the present. 
active participation in the work of the Cabinet, and was 
immediately summoned to the palace to be the confiden- 
tial adviser of the Sovereign. He leaves behind him a 
stainless record. Political animosity itself never dared to 
couple his name with connivance at assassination or 
suspect him of having enriched himself by the plun- 
der of the public purse. By the uuanimous verdict 
of his countrymen his name sheds an additional lustre on 
the national annals, and he takes his place in history 
among the few who, ina country where rank and birth 
are everything, have raised themselves by simple merit 
from low estate to fortune’s crowning height “to mould 


the state’s decrees and shape the whisper of the throne.” 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 


THE STATE oF BuNGo. 
(TTuchi Shimbun, 31st May.) 

Over a hundred days have passed since the breaking out of 
hostilitics in Kiushiu. 

During the first period of the war, that is to say from the 
time that Kumamoto Castle was besciged until it was relieved, 
the mind of the people was constantly agitated, and every item 
of fresh news from the seat of war was received with alarm. 
Since communication has been re-established with Kumamoto 
and the insurgents have fled towards Hiuga, this alarm has 
greatly decreased and the fears of the people have been to a 
great extent allayed. 

But it appears that a part of the rebel army went to Satsuma, 
another body posted itself on the borders of Hiygo, while a third 
was stationed on the frontiers of Bungo. Thus the line of battle 
has been greatly extended, and the locality of the war has been 
greatly changed from what it was at the outbreak. As at that 
time the insurgents constituted one body, and it was therefore 
less difficult for the Imperialists to meet them, the only anxiety 
was lest they should not arrive in time to relieve Kumamoto. 

The position is now very different, as the insurgents occupy 
three points. This manenvre has been executed with the intention 
of dividing the strength of the Imperialists, and to enable them 
to secure supphes of provisions, army stores, money and the like. 
This is certainly the chief reason for the incursion of the insurgents 
into Bunge, and renders it extremely dithcult for the Impcrialists 
to check their progress. Although the ranks of the insurgents 
would appear to be weakened, yet their advance at any point 
must be opposed, and the Government must compensate the 
inhabitants of those provinces which are ravaged by the war. 
Thus as the scene of combat widens, so do expenses accumulate. 
The present position of the Government army cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as in any way more favourable that at the first, though, 
unless other semeraié should raise the revolutionary standard, it 
cannot be considered alarming. Do the Satsuma folk actually 
believe that a single clan can stand against the power of the whole 
nation? Though their Commander be a genius, and the troops 
realy to dare the attempt of subjugating the country, yet shall 
they not obtain their desire. No doubt the Satsuma samurai 
imazined at the first that if they resistel the Government 
forces for some days, other clans would become excited and join 
in the rebellion against the Government. Contidant of this, they 
rose, and have for a hundred days successfully resisted the Im- 
perial troops, but they have influenced none to their aid. Some 
few samurai may have joined their ranks, but such defection 
has been very slight. 

They have now changed their minds, and giving up the idea of 
other ewueed voluntarily flocking to their assistance, they are 
using all means in their power to incite them to rebellion, 
in hopes that they may thus procure supplies. It is this 
vf the msurgents to cnlist in their favour the 
sympathies of the samurai of other clans that is causing thg 





endeavour 
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greatest anxiety to the Government at the present time. It is 
not at present so desirable to gain signal victories as to act in 
such a manner as shall produce the strongest moral effect on the 
minds of the people, so as to prevent their favouring the rebels. 
Kiushiu is our native province, and we are in a pusition to state 
that the minds of the people of Kiushiu are thoroughly loyal 
to the Government. 

The rebels in Bungo are ondeavouring to excite the samurai 
in that province to join them. But they will get no en- 
couragement in that quarter. At the time of the Restora- 
tion, there were in Bungo seven Han—Oka, Usuki, Funai, Saiki, 
Tsukiki, Hinode and Mori, and it took but one day to journey 
from one castle to another. In cach one of these seven 
districts different ideas, customs and prejudices prevailed, 
and to this day the people retain their distinctive 
peculiarities and divided opinions. It is thus absurd to suppose 
that any concerted action for general support of the rebel cause 
can be looked for. At Oka, there are about ‘one thousand 
samurai, but all who are worth anything are in the service of 
the Aencho, and through a few may enter the rebel ranks, such 
men are merely goo«d-for-nothings. 

The samurai of Usuki are wealthy, and could not be induced 
to go out on any venture. Those of Saiki number about four 
hundred and are simple minded men who love peace and quiet 
and there is no fear that they will be roused to arms, mostly 


all of them being policemen or Kucho. At Funai their 
may be four or five hundred, but the Kencho is 
situated there, and their naturally mild disposition 


prevents any suspicion of their taking part with the rebels. In 
each of the districts of Hinode and Tsukiki there may be four or 
five hundred samurai, but they have no power to rise in arms. 
Mori is a very small han comprising not over ten thousand koku. 
In the event of the people here rising, their number is too 
small to render any material assistance. It is therefore 
only the samurai of Oka who are in the least likely to join in 
the rebellion. They are very poor and can be of no use to the 
cause of the insurgents. 

The condition of Bungo is as we have stated it. With the ex- 
ception of those of Oka, all the samurai have fled out of the way 
of the Satsuma men, and though the rebels enter the towns, 
they will find nothing to take possession of. The rice and 
money that they may force from the farmers will not suftice 
for their support. Bungo is, moreover, an extremely ditticult 
country to defend, and the rebels can only advance by way of 
the sea. The rebels have no ships of war, and all private vessels 
have been prohibited from crossing from Tsurusaki to Saganosa- 


ki. The Satsuma people will certainly gain nothing by going to 
Bungo. 





—_——— - 


MESSRS. JOHN OAKEY & SONS, WELLINGTON MILZS. 


In few branches of activity is British pre-eminence so unmis- 
takably maintained as in that of the manufacture of emery in the 
numerous forme adapted to industrial and domestic application. 
This is grearly due to the enterprisa and business capacity of one of 
those firms, whose energy and judgme:t have done so much to gain 
fur our country its high reputation. 

A few words about emery, in connection with which Messrs. John 
Oakey and Sons, have acquired their well-earned fame, may not be 
out of place. It wourd appear that crue emery-stone has never 
been found in any considerable quantity for consumption, except in 
countries bordering on the eastern part of the Mediterranean Sen, 
near Smyrna, on the Asintio Continent, and on the contiguous 
island of Naros, where it is very abundant in the vicini'y of 
Cape Emery, which is the property of the Greek Government, 
The Smyrna emery mines belong to the Turkish Government. The 
maximum production of crude emery does not exceed §5,000 
tons yearly, and often falls below this figure. The Wellington 
Mills consume nearly one-fourth of all the emery that is annually 
mined, The mining of emery is nota very difficult matter, and 
the crude stone is usually exported in blocks, ranging in weight 
from 150 Ibs. down to pieces the size of un egg. Jarge stone is pre- 
ferred, as being most compact and hard. In quality, there is much 
diversity in the stone sent from the mines. Menere. Onkey exercise 
the utmost care in their eelection, and decline to touch any of the 
inferior stone which, however, finds a ready sale to others who are 
less scrupulous, and are tempted by the comparatively low price nt 
which it is obtainable. One result of the pnins taken in the selection 
of the crude stone, and the attention bestowed on all the subsequent 
processes is that the ground emergy produced at the Wellington 
Mills is nlways relinb!e; hence its ateadily increasing sale, which is 
at present lurger by far than that of any other firm in either hemis- 
phere. They have, in consequence, been compelled to adopt pre- 
cautions ag unst dishonest traders, who have sought to vend their 
worthless nnd spurious productions under cover of the honourable 
aunme of Messrs. Oakey. To prevent improper practices, every 
package or can sent from the works hing affixed to it a protective 
label, eo tha’ purchasers may at ail times be certain that they have 


-ebtained a genuine article, 
Google 





ON A NEGLECTED PRINCIPLE THAT MAY 
Ble EMPLOYED IN EARTHQUAKE 
MEASUREMENTS. 

By JouHn Perry anv W. E. Ayrton, 
Professors in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tdkié, Japan. 


[tead before the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
on the 23rd of May, 1877. 


Speculations regarding the internal constitution of the 
earth have interested philosophers for many years, For 
a long time it was considered that our globe consisted of 
a thin solid shell containing a fluid core, but Hopkins, who 
was one of the first to investivate the subject on correct 
principles, showed that this shell must be from 800 to 
1,000 miles in thickness; and still more recently Sir Wm. 
Thomson has proved that the apparent absence of elastic 
tides in the earth’s surface leads to the conclusion that 
the average rigidity of the earth is greater than that of 
glass, and possibly even greater than that of steel. We 
do not on the present occasion propose to consider whether 
the state in which the internal part of the earth exists 
is like any state of matter with which we are acquainted; 
but this is, of course, a subjett well worthy of very care- 
ful investigation. — | 

It is probable that the earth was once in a molten con- 
dition and that it now is cooling, so that the shrinking re- 
sulting from this cooling must develope vast internal forces, 
producing strains, or deformations, of great magnitude. 
Other powerful forces, too, brought into existence by water 
being suddenly changed into steam, on entering a hot 
cavity ; by the sudden chemical combinations of gases ; or 
possibly by elastic tides in the earth’s substance produced 
by the joint attractions of the sun and moon,—all tend to 
cause disturbances and ruptures which are brought vividly 
to our notice by volcanoes and earthquakes. 

An earthquake has been defined by Mr. Mallet as ‘the 
“transit of a wave, or waves, of elastic compression in any 
direction, from vertically upwards to horizontally, in any 
“azimuth, through the crust and surface of the earth, 
“from any centre of impulse or from more than one, and 
“which may be attended with sound and tidal waves 
“dependent upon the impulse and upon circumstances 
“of position as to sea and land.’ If we could only 
read the earthquake message rightly, we should learn 
all about the deformation going on in the earth’s 
crust; for there is no doubt but that the nature of tie 
stresses und strains, and every condition of the rocks 
at the origin of motion all give their character to the 
earthquake vibrations. It must be remembered, however, 
that the message before it reaches us is much modified by 
the media through which it has been transmitted; and, 
again, since there isa great want of continuity at the sur- 
face of the carth, very important modifications are intro- 
duced by surface conditions ; for example, ranges of 
mountains are well known to reflect earthquake vibrations 
in a marked manner, and veins of good conducting rock 
by transmitting the vibrations more rapidly than less 
conducting veins set up transverse vibrations. 

Professor Palmieri and others have invented instruments 
which record the date of the vibration, and give rough 
ideas of the direction of propagation of the earthquake 
waves, together with what is called the strenrgth of the 
vibration. [Professor Palmieri’s electro-magnetic scismo- 
graphs were here described together with the other 
instruments employed by him, and others, as seismometers 
or seismoscopes. | 

Mr. Mallet, whose wide experience on the subject of 
earthquakes has necessarily caused his writing to be re- 
garded with great respect, describes the object of Professor 
Palmieri’s instrument as follows :—“‘ By means of this 
“apparatus the time of the first shock is recorded, as well 
‘as the interval between the shocks, and the duration of 
“each; their direction whether vertical or horizontal 
“is given as also the maximum of intensity.” He furs 
ther says, however:—“It is not my intention here 
“to offer any criticism as to the construction or 
“performance of this instrument, the rather as I must 
“confess Io do not quite share the high opinion of 
“its inventor as to the certainty or exactitude of its 
“indications.” And this opinion of Mr. Mallet with regard 
to Professor Palmieri’s instruments is ours with regard 
to all the scizmoscopes of which we have read avy deus 
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criptions. 
hitherto invented have not satisficd even the modest hopes 
of their inventors, whereas, even if these hopes had been 


fulfilled, we should still hardly have made a step in this 


new science. 
A simple form of seismoscope, but by no means a per- 


fect one, would be a lamp suspended from a ceiling by a 
spiral spring, of such a strength that the period of vibra- 


lion of the lamp ina vertical direction was nearly the 
same as that for its vibrations when swinging as a pendu- 
lum. The vibrations of such a lamp during an earthquake 


would contain motions due to the motion of its point of 


suspension, and an experienced observer would be able 
during a shock, or very soon after it, to tell the direction 
and strength of the shock with much more accuracy than 

with any of the instruments previously described. [Ex- 
periment of pendulum suspended by a spiral spring from a 
point to which a shock could be given, a scale being rigidly 
attached to the point of suspension, was here shown. | 


This lamp seismoscope, however, possesses the defects of 


all slowly vibrating bodies ; the main vibration of the lamp 
is (as we shall presently show) executed in its ordinary 
periodic time, and the lengths of its swings depend on many 
other things besides the strength of the shocks which would 


show themselves as small perturbations in the motion of 


the lamp. If, however, instead of actually observing the 
luunp we merely get a record of its greatest swing, then 
very little information could be obtained of the strength 
of the shocks, for the great or small deflection of a slowly 
vibrating pendulum during an earthquake will depend on 
whether the period of the earthquake is or is not some 
submultiple of the period of the pendulum, so that a con- 
siderable mathematical knowledge and much time would 
be requisite to deduce from the comparatively small ripples 
on the larger vibrations the nature of the earthquake. 
In addition, as the length of the swings of the lamp will 
generally be much greater than the earthquake vibrations, 
they will, if recorded on paper, require a very large reco. u- 
ing apparatus. 

We now proceed to the principle which is to enable us 
to record an earthquake message. It must be evident that 
the message can only be correctly recorded when we have 
obtained the complete motion at every instant oftime during 
the earthquake ofa large portion of the recky crust of the 
earth. Any point P in the solid earth has a certain posi- 
tion, a certain velocity and a certain acceleration ina cer- 
tain direction at any instant of time during an earthquake, 
and if we know these elements we are said to know the 
motion of P. Now we have a complete record of an 
earthquake when we know the motions of all points 
P affected by the earthquake, and if the earth were rigid 
this could be derived from a knowlec lve of the motion of 
three of its points not in the same straight line. = Still, 
although the earth is not rigid. and although the ootilitions 
of motions of different parts of an clastic non-homogencous 
solid are very complicated, we may say that the important 
eharacter of an earthquake, its origin and the media 
throngh which it has travelled as well as its rate of motion, 
are recorded and may perhaps be easily deduced from the 
known motions of three well atfected points in thesolid earth. 
Believing this to be the case, and seeing how important it is 
to the whole science of terrestrial physics that the earth- 
quake message should be read, we have been led to investi- 
gute mathematically the motion during an earthquake of a 
body attached to the earth by springs, And we have come 
to the conclusion that the centre of mass of a body fasten- 
ed by means of springs inside a metal box rigidly attach- 
ed to the earth, has in certain cases motions with respect 
to the box itself which in miniature, with great exacti- 
tude, represen: the motions of'a point of the box during 
the earthquake ; s this result being truly obtained when 
the springs are exceedingly strong, so that the motion 
of the mass relatively to the box is exceedingly small, 
and practically obtained when the springs are so strong 
that the vibrations possible for the mass when there is 
no earthquake are several times quicker than the earth- 
quake vibrations themselves; that when the springs, 


however, are weak the motion of the mass relatively 
to the box in no way represents the absolute 
motion of the box itself, but that the introduction of 


friction, althoagh it @iminishes the accuracy of obser- 
yatious of seguir vibravory ak made by means 


, Google 


Indeed it is well known that the instruments 


of very rapidly vibrating springs, makes it possible to get 
au approximation to accuracy even with slowly vibrating 
springs, and is always desirable when the earthquake 
vibration i is irregular and iutermittent. In fact, in order 
that the motion relatively to the box of the centre of 
mass of the body supported in it should accurately re- 
present the real motion of a point of the box itself, it is 
necessary that the mass should be large and the springs 
supporting it so strong that its natural time of vibration 
should be about five times as fast that that of the earth- 
quake itself, supposing no friction be employed beyond that 
necessarily introduced by the mechanism of the recording 
apparatus: or a much larger mass may be suspended by 
wenker springs if the chamber be filled with water, or 
some oily or tarry compound which will introduce the 
necessary amount of friction. 


(To be continued.) 





JAPANESE TALES. 


HOW A CERTAIN FOX WAS MARRIED WHETHER 
HE WOULD OR NO. 


In a part of Bungo, known as Hita, there was many 
years avo a road called Mameda, at the end of which 
these ran a small river crossed by two bridges. One of 
these was a solid wooden structure, and the other au flimsy 
rustic affair fashioned of bamboo. One morning it hap- 
pened that two foxes passing along that way, unluckily 
for themselves, when they reached the river bank, instead 
of choosing the larger of the bridges, impelled by fate 
perhaps, or possibly because the bamboo bridge was near- 
est to hand, or it may be without either of these reasons, 
—or indeed for the matter of that, without any particular 
reason at all,—trotted over the smaller of the bridges 
aforesaid intending to continue their journey upon the 
opposite side. 

That is to say—in order to he strictly accurate, and 
without a scrupulous accuracy what becomes of the value 
of this or any other history—ovne of them did ; for the 
other having incautiously put his foot into a hole, found 
himself pulled up with a jerk, and, in spite of all his efforts 
to disengage himself, stuck fast. Stuck so fust, indeed, 
that for the life of him he could not budge an inch either 
way, but was just as truly a prisoner as if he had his leg 
in an iron trap put there for the very purpose with malice 
wforethoucht. 

That this was a very unpleasant accident to have be- 
fallen a fox ina hurry there’s no denying. And that. it 
Was a most unfortunate and fatal one “speedily became 
apparent, as it happened in the vicinity of a knot of young 
urchins on the look out for mischief, and who no sooner 
saw the quandary the beast had got himself into, than 
arming themselves with cudgels they so belaboured and 
hewhacked him, that they very soon succeeded in chasing 
the little remnant of life which fright had left in out of 
his body, and sending it to traverse a much longer road 
than he had contemplated,—one in facet which has ne 
ending and is known as death. Seeing which, the fox that 
had hitherto been its companion, that is to say until it 
had started upon the dark road just mentioned, ineon- 
tinently fled, and the boys delighted with their achiev- 
ment. depar fail with the battered body of their vietim, rs 
which, when they reached their home, they had a feas 
and enjoyed themselves amazingly. 

Such was the end of the poor fox, and here too our 
story might have terminated, were it not that the sur- 
vivor who had safely crossed the bridge, was the wife 
of him which had been slain, and as it turned out felt in 
no humour to be thus inopportunely left a sorrowing 
widow, ifshe knew what was what, or had any thing to 

say In the matter. So entering for siweith into the body 
ofa young girl of sixteen wlio was living in the neigh- 
bourhood, a contrived by the mouth of this hostage, so 
to speak, to make her story known, and at the same time 
to ensure that no efforts would be spared by the girl's 
friends to procure her a second mate, aud so relieve the 
one possessed of her inconvenient tenant. 

Nor, having once made up her mind as to her line of 
action, did she—as the saying is—allow the grass to grow 
beneath her feet, for that very evening, whilst the ear- 
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case of her murdered husband lay hissing and spluttering 
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upon the glowing embers in the honse adjoining, the as- 
tonished father of the girl bewitched was made acquaint- 
ed by his daughter with what had happened, in the fol- 
lowing words: “Iam a fox. My husband and myself 
having lived together harmoniously for some years at a 
place in one of the central provinces, were lately obliged, 
for certain reasons too numerous to mention, to leave our 
home and come to [ita in search of a dwelling, but every 
available place being occupied by foxes who have long 
been here, our search has hitherto proved unsuccessful. 
To-day, after travelling hither and thither upon our quest 
we were returning to our lodgings very tired, when my 
husband’s foot caught in a bamboo bridge and he was, 
whilst so imprisoned, killed. Whilst alive I had but him 
to depend on. Now that he is dead I am entirely deso- 
late. For which reason I have entered into your daughter, 
but am ready to depart from her again if you will only 
provide me with another lord and a place to dwell in.” 

As Juck would have it, whilst the fox thus recounted 
her piteous story three young fellows, neighbours, were 
present and heard the whole affair. When the fox had 
made an end of speaking one of them, who doubtless was 
quite disinterested in the regard which he manifested for 
the maid, stepped forward, and made a proposal which he 
said appeared to him to present a very promising exit 
from the difficulty. This was to the effect that in the 
garden of a certain temple called Daicho, there lived a 
solitary fox, who would be so much the better, in his opi- 
nion, of a helpmate, that independently of the convenience 
likely to result to every body else concerned, it would he 
a downright act of charity to marry him off hand to the 
homeless widow. 

So wise and reasonable a proposition at once met with 
—as it was bound to do—the entire approbation of 
everybody present, one aud all of whom declared it to 
be an admirable plan, and indeed it wanted only one 
ingredient in it, namely feasibility, to render it  per- 
fect. And even this ingredient was in time forthcoming, 
for much deliberation upon the subject resulted in 
a suggestion, ounce more from the disinterested young 
man, that the Pricst of the temple should be entreat- 
ed to use his influence on behalf of those interested, by 
summoning the fox from its hole, aud laying the matter 
fairly and squarely before it. Nay, he even offered, with 
commendable zeal, did thix disinterested young man, to go 
himself to the Priest and do his be-t to place matters in 
a train favonrable to their project. Tt is scarcely necessary 
to say that if the first crude proposal was well received, 
this further development of it met with quite a storm of 
applanse, insomuch indeed, that the young man eould 
hear the noisy acclamations of his friends quite a long 
time after he had plunged out into the night upon his 
disinterested mission. Although fully sympathising with 
the anxieties of the friends and parents of the girl, the 
good Priest, when fully in posscssion of all the facts, 
hesistated to interfere from a not unnatural dislike to 
occupy the position of middleman ina fox’s wedding. But 
the importunities of the envey who had undertaken to per- 
snade him at last so far succeeded, that His Reverence 
finally, with the best grace he could muster at so short a 
notice, consented to take the sentiments of his tenant upon 
the matter that very night, directing at the same time, 
that the young woman should be brought to the temple 
and left there untilthe following morning, when he hoped 
to have a favourable report to make to her friends. 

At dawn of day upon the morrow, therefore, the parents 
of the girl, and ag might have been expected, the young 
man, still very disinterested, wailed upon the Priest, to 
learn, alas! that having summoned the bachelor fox upon 
whose peace they had the designs, and laid before him in 
the most attractive light he was capable of, the advantages 
of having a partner to lighten his solitude, the illnatured 
old hunk as he was, point blank refused to listen to the 
arrangement, upon the plea, forsooth, that the lady des- 
tired for him was not good looking enough. Did ever any 
one hear the like. Were ever afflicted maid and sorrow- 
ing parents, to say nothing of a disinterested young man, 
so illnaturedly treated, and all by a lonely old fox who 
would, there could be no doubt of that, be so much the 
better of a wife if he'd only listen to reason ? 

To questions on all sides as to what in her personal 
appearance the temple fox could possibly object to, the 
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widow, although at first indignant at it being fancied for * 
a moment that she was not perfection, in the end timidly 
confessed that she had a few white hairs in her face, and 
she supposed that it must be those that the fox regarded 
as a blemish. 

And indeed it cannot be denied that an objection for 
such @ cause was a very unreasonable one, and fully justified 
allthe hard things which the girl’s parents said against the 
crusty fox, and yielded a famous text for all the disinterest- 
ed young man had to say upon the sin of pride and hyper- 
fastidiousness. It was fully agreed in solemn conclave that 
a second application should be made to the Priest for his 
good offices, everybody being quite persuaded that an 
animal so clever as the fox was known to be, by high and 
low, could hardly be in earnest in maintaining a position at 
once so i Inatured and ridiculous. “ My word on it” said 
the ingennous young man, “my word on it Master Fox is 
ready to bite off his tail with vexation for having so 
stupidly refused the goods offered to him, and would jump 
ata second chance.” 

The Priest consenting to make another assault upon the 
stony heart of the obdurate fox, night-fall once more saw 
the girl and her attendants upon the last occasion of the 
sume kind, on their way tothe temple. Having been intro- 
duced by the Priest into his sanctum the fox was again 
summoned, and on hisappearance His Reverence, giving the 
girl a blow upon the back, shouted out to him “ Mr. Fox 
I hand you over your comrade.” At the Priest’s touch the 
maid fell forward on her face, and although the others de- 
elared that they saw nothing, the Priest affirmed that 
he perceived the fox to Jeave her and scamper off in 
company with her new found mate, bidding them at the 
same time to be of good cheer for the cure was complete. 

Soon after he had ceased speaking the girl got up with 
a dazed and frightened air and asked where she was. Her 
parents told her the whole story, whereupon she hid her 
face in her hands for shame, and was so overcome that it 
was some time before she could properly express her 
thanks to the good Priest. By and bye, having re- 
covered herself, however, she made her acknowledge- 
ments and returned home accompanied by her friends, 
including the disinterested young man. So overjoyed was 
every body concerned at the happy termination of the 
affair, that a general jollification ensued, to which all the 
neighbours were invited, and the young man paid some 
remarkable compliments to the recovered lady, and quoted 
Chinese poetry, and altogether made himself very pleasant 
and agreeable like a disinterested young fellow as he was. 





Correspondence 


THE NEW COURT OF APPEALS. 


To rHeE Epiror oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Mau...” 


Yokohama, May 31, 1877. 

S1r,—The “ Counsel for the Plaintiff” seems to have estab- 
lished a tribunal heretofore unknown to the law as an appellate 
Court in which to re-try his lost causes, or rather to re-state 
his arguments, as if repetition or republication would invest 
them with a power and influence they utterly failed to exercise 
in the Court in which they were first heard. 

The first objection to this new Court scems to me to be that 
its decisions do not ajter, change, modify, or set aside the 
judgments complained of. The clients of the counsel receive 
no bencfit, while he ventilates his views of the law and his 
peculiar more of stating the evidence, and doubtless “ smiles 
many asmole” of satisfaction at the fine display he makes in 
print. 

Is it not, however, a little presumptuous to assume that the 
community is deeply interested in the professional woes and 
disappointments of the ‘* Counsel for the Plaintiff"? and is it 
not trusting a little too much to the assumed simplicity of your 

















readers for that gentleman to republish his arguments under 
the thin disguise of editorials and communication to newspapers. 
I think there will be no dispute as to theiridentity. ‘The 
hand is that of Esau, but the voice is Jacob's.” 

I do not propose to argue at length with the learned gentle- 
man in this new Court, but I wish gently to remonstrate ayainst 
the anomaly of pronouncing Judgment without hearing both 
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sides, In his editorial of last week the ‘‘ Counsel for the Plain- 
tiff” demolishes in his favorite mode two judgments. That 
delivered in Her Majesty's Court has been pretty thoroughly 
vindicated in the Japan Gazette of the 28th instant. Concern- 
ing that of the U. S. Court a few words : 

The “ Counsel for the Plaintiff” referring to this case says: 
“ The Consul-General lays it down, impliedly it is true, rather 
“than in terms, but still distinctly, that a party to a contract 
“has no remedy for its breach against the other party if the 
“latter isan agent, even though the names of the principals 
“remain undisclosed aud they are resident ten thousand miles 
“ away from the jurisdiction, and informs the plaintiff that he 
“‘ must look for relief to the parties altogether out of his reach, 
“and whose very existence was unknown to him when he 
‘‘ entered into the contract.” 

Now what the Consul-General really does decide will appear 
from the following extract from the judgment ; “I find also 
“ that with regard tw all the bags complained of, the defendants 
“were in fact simply acting as agents of the owners, which 
‘fact was sufficiently communicated to the plaintiff, and that 
‘the proceeds thereof were duly transmitted by defendants to 
“their principals with the Inowledge of plaintiff before the 
“examination by him of the bulk of the bags.” You will 
please observe no fault is found in the editorial of the ‘“ Coun- 
sel for the Plaintiff,” or in his communication to the Mail 
with this finding of fact. He simply ignores it, and says the 
Consul General decides that “a party has no remedy against 
* another if the latter is an agent,” &c., &c. Again he says: 
“Tt is odd that the judgment, after admitting that gross wrong 
‘has been committed, finds the defendants, even if owners of 
‘‘ the goods would have been in no way responsible.” 


A simple reference to the judgment shows why the Court 
could not hold the defendants responsible to the plaintiff 
even had they been owners. It says: “The evidence shows 
‘‘ clearly that they (the defendants) had no knowledge what- 
“ ever as to the bags, and sold them as described in the in- 
“ voices, which descriptions were given to the plaintiff in writ- 
** ing together with the samples.” And further: “ The samples 
‘do not vary the written description. The plaintiff was not 
“bound to pay for the goods until examined and found to 
“correspond with the samples. He chose to receive and pay 
‘‘ for the goods without such examination, and thereby depriv- 
“ ed himself of the benefit of that right unless exercised within 
“a reasonable time after such payment, which was not done in 
“ this case.” 

The evidence shows that the samples delivered to plaintiff 
were taken by a servant of the defendants, in the language of 
of the judgment ‘‘in the usual manner” from the different 
“bales,” that they were not examined by the defendants, but 
handed to the plaintiff to be by him compared with the bulk ; 
that he waived such examination and paid for the bays, after being 
informed that the proceeds were to be immediately transmitted 
to the owners in England, and not until months afterwards 
did he discover the gross wrong perpetrated, as says the learn- 
ed judge, by “ the shippers or packers of the goods.” 

It is difficult to conceive how a Court with these facts before 
jt could have decided otherwise than has been done in this 
Case. 

In conclusion I beg to state it as my conviction that the 
mode adopted by the learned “ Counsel for the Plaintiff” to re- 
try his lost causes is not one which will meet the approval of 
his profession or of the community. “If Iam not right,” to 
use his own words, “I am sorry for” the profession and the 
community. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
RECTUS IN CURIA. 


[We publish the above, because we recognize the right of 
any of our readers to avail themselves of our columns for the 
full and free discussion of any subject which is befure the 
public, aud specially of such as we have ourselves expressed 
opinion upon. ' 

But we utterly disapprove of the writer's method of argument, 
and confidently rest assured in the support of the public in 


Google 


our reprobation of his line of action. The “ Counsel for the 
Plaintiff ” in the case of Watson vs Walsh, Hall & Co. ad- 
dressed us on the 26th May, pointing out what appeared to 
him an error in the facts, on which the Judge's decision was 
ostensibly based. This seems to us to be legitimately within 
a counsel's or correspondent’s province. The whole case was 
subsequently reviewed in our leading columns, and, whether 
right or wrong in the conclusions, we certainly cannot be 
accused of travelling outside of the legitimate lines of journal- 
istic duty. RecTus IN Curia, now addresses us, and, pretending 
to a knowledge of our affairs which he cannot possibly possess, as- 
sumes that the ‘‘ Counsel for the Plaintiff” is also the author of 
our editorial, and on that assumption bases hisreply. This, we 
submit, is totally illegitimate, and certainly in excess of the large 
license allowed to correspondents. It was open to Recrus IN 
Curia to criticise the review of Genl. Van Buren’s decision, or 
to have disputed the statement of facts in the ‘‘ Counsel for 
the Plaintiff's” letter. And—if his objections required re- 
joinder—they would doubtless have had to suffer it, either at 
the “Counsel's” hands or our own. But the line taken by 
our correspondent of to-day is not in accordance with the 
courtesies or traditions of journalism, and though we afford 
his arguments the publicity he asks for them, he must not 
expect that, under the form in which he has seen fit to couch 
them, they can receive any other attention.—Ep. J. W. M.] 
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IN THE KANAGAWA SAIBANSHO. 
Befure Asatna Kansur, Esq., Vice-President. 
©. Braty v. Kosrro Suoxitsv. 


The defendant in this case was sued by the plaintiff for non fulfil- 
ment of two contracts for 9b. and 7lb. shirtings, and the following 
decision has been rendered in the latter case. 


JUDGMENT. 


The Court, after duly considering the evidence adduced, and all 
the circumstances of the case, concludes as follows : 


1.—Defendant, basing h's objections upon the following grounds, 
refuses to tnke delivery. First, because Yamada Chionosuke and 
Mayeda Nanekiehi asserted in their evidence that when the 5,000 
pieces of kana kia in question are compared with the sample in his, 
defendant’s, poss-ssion, they will be found vastly inferior, And 
secondly, Echizenya, « witness of plaintiff, also says that upon ex- 
amining sy 50 picevs of kana-kin, about five will be found inferior. 
Now, upon examining minutely the contract, it is clearly shown 
that the pieces must bear the mark of a red stag in a circle, and that 
the goods must be the same as those purchased on a former occasion. 
But nothing whatever is suid of a sample; and, wherena, the mark, 
manufacture, weight, etc., of these 5,00U pieces are the same as those 
in the former contract,—defendant has no possible right to object to 
the execution of this transaction. 


2.—For the reasons above-mentioned, defendant is hereby condemn- 
ed to pny to plaintiff the sum of $10,093.75, being the amount of the 
contract dated Ist of 2nd month, 9th year of Meiji, with the interest 
agreed upon beforehand ty both parties of 14 per cent. per month, 
together with all expenses fur insurance, godown rent, etc., and to 
tuke delivery of the sid 4,750 pieces of kana-kin. 


Suit expenses, conformably with arrangements existing hetweon 
England und Japan, cannot be granted. 
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POPULAR ART.—II. DECORATIVE 
FURNISHING. 
(The Spectator.) 

Having made last week some general remarks upon the ignorant 
character of a grent dénl of the design which is at present held up 
to the public for admiration, and is blindly adopted by many of them, 
in default of knowing any hetter, I propose in this, and our next 
number, to try to give some few practical hints, by which those who 
wish to decorate their houses in a fnirly artistic fashion, may be 
able to profit without the necessity of throwing themselves (bound 
hand and foot, so to speak) into the clutches of one of the great 
fashionable upholsters. If there are many harpies who tnke ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of the poor, there are no less many who 
live upon the ignorance of the rich, or comparatively rich, and one 
of the principal tradesmen’s swindles at the present day is charging 
exorbitantly for any work which they call “artistic.” Not that 
the work really is artistic, on the other hand, it is frequently 
most inartistic, but it represents a certain fashion, and for this 
fashion it is charged. A relation of mine showed me his house 
the other day, and told me his bill for its furniture amount: d to 
£5,000 ; it was a small house. not much beyond the dimensions 
of the usual villa residence. 
hut quite unpretending, the only noticeable thing being crimson 
carpets of the same pattern throughout the house. 

Well, £3,000 of this was'the fashionable upholsterer’s profit. The 
house might lave been done in every respect as well as it was for 
£2,000, if—and here comes in the great qualifying clauee—the owner 
of the house had known anything about it. But the owner did not 
knowanything, oxcept who wasthe best man in London (*ynonymousin 
his mind, unfortunately, with the dearest), and that he liked every- 
thing to be the best of its kind. Inppily he was a rich man, and 
did not feelthe expense. But, it may be said, where isthe remedy for 
this? Ifthe men who devote their lives to furnishing are not to be 
trusted to doit, how isit pos-ible for men engaged in other occupa- 
tions to know ansthing abont it? 
upbolsterer, who can we leave to? 
simple. If you don’t care whether your house is furnished in zood 
taste or bad taste, by all menns order tho furniture, and pay the 


The furniture was thorouzhly good, 


If we cannot leave it to the 
The answer to this is very 


bill. and stop there; but if vou do care, if it is an object to you 
that when your artistic friend comes to dinner, he should not be 
offended by gorgeously-inharmonious colour; if you care to hare 
your rooms furnished eo that they will be plessant to sit in and look 
at, os well as un protection from the weather, then you must. do it 
yourself, or ina vreat mensure yourself. The one damning sin of 
the British tradesman (1s far ns you are concerned) is that his 
Ifa man makes 
ten pounds by selling you one epecies of looking glass, and five 
pounds by selling you another, he would be searcely luman if he 
could resist the temptation to recommend the former. And there is 
another gricyous mistake made by nine out of ten young couples 
when they setupa house, and this is that they attempt to furnish 
it all at once. Now houses are no more alike than people, and it 
requires time and experience to find out their little idiusynernsies. 

If your house is to be really well furnished, it must be dono by 
degrees ; the furniture must, as it were, grow up round you in tle 
places where it is needed, till the whole becomes complete, like a 
well-fitting design in mosaic, every piece alike complete in itself 
and necessary to the harmony of all the rest. This isso simple a 
fact, that we should lave thought it would have been apparent to 
every one, did we not know by painful experience, that houses are 
hardly ever furnished in this manner. It is a common thing, when 
epenking of old-fashioned houses, to say that no house really seems 
as if it had been inhabited till people had lived and died there. 
What is the meaning of this snying ? It is quite ensy to see, The 
house is bought and furnished, and the people live in it; gradually, 


ideus of taste are governed by his ideas of price. 


as years go on, one uscless, or cumbronus, or hideous piece of furni- 
ture after another falls into bad repute, and is replaced by one 
more suitable (because by this time the inhabitants have learnt to 
know what they want); and this process goes on froin year to year, 
till the place gradually assumes that home-like look, which comes 
from everything in it being in harmony with the rest, aud fulfilling 
some special function, be it useful or ornamental; and you have 
the large librury book-case where it’s wanted, and the cari-table 
here, and the baby’s chair there, and the mother’s work-basket in 


the corner near the fire, and the ornaments Fred brouvht from India 


on the mantel-board, and each alike is entwined with sume special 
service and affection, perhaps even with some sacred memory. 


Google 





The 
first rule, then, about furnishing is not to attempt to do it all at 
ence, but to furnish well with few necessaries, and allow your abode 





to become gradually habitable, by supplying carefully every addi- 
tional piece. I seo a good many pamphlets now about artistic 
house-furnishing, but very few about comfortable house-furnishing, 
but there ia not the slightest use in thinking about the first, till the 
latter has been thoroughly and successfully studied. Nay, I will 
venture to make what many people will think a very daring and 
paradoxical assertion, and to say that a house cannot be artistically 
furnished, unless it is comfortably furnished. The very idea of 
putting art (in furniture) into opposition to comfort, is a con- 
tradictory one and if examined will be found to be so at once. 
For what do we mean by artistic furniture ? Do we mean furniture 
made in thamost beautiful shapes we can imagine? Clearly not, 
for t).en all our chairs and tables would be carved inthe forms of 
the lotus and the lily. Do we mean the most beautiful shades of 
colour worked in varied design ? No, for these we must go buck to 
the ancient embroideries in gold and’ crimson of Persia and India. 
But what we do mean, or should mean, by artistic furniture, is 
furniture best fitted to serve the end that it is designed for, and 


ornamental only in such a manner, or to such a degrve, as will enhance 
its beauty without impairing its usefulness. So far, thon, from 
comfort being inconsistent with art in house decoration, it is necessary 


to it and the first great maxim of decoration for any practical person 
to keepin his mind is this,—to reject without any hesitation any 
style of furniture which is not thoroughly comfortable, He will find 
his reward in many ways, not only by his own increased joy in living 
in n house whose furniture is adapted to its purposes, but in the 
increased enjoyment of his friends, who will admire his sense and 
taste far more from na substantial arm-chair, than from a ricketty, 
spindle-legsed one. 

We have, then, one maxim; let us try to procure another also 
of come practical service. There is nothing more common than to 
hear people allege, as an excuse for trusting everything to & trades- 
man, that if they do not do so they will be surely guilty of some 
solecism, and put a Queen-Anne tuble with a Georgian side-board, 


and so on. Now this is nonsense, this isan absurd idea, fostered 


and worked up by shopkeepers und idiots, and should be rejected 


If you furnish a room to live in— 
any, in tlre Queen-Anne eatyle—it is just as incongruous for you to 
sit there in a nineteenth century dress as it is for you put ina 
You can’t reproduce Queen 
Anne’s time Whatever else you reproduce, and however much money 


at once by al sensible people. 


Georgian sideboard, und no mere. 


you spend in parodying her time, some modern clement is sure to 


creep in. And this being so, it is much more sensible to frankly 
eive up all ‘attempt at absolute historical truth, and only to say, “I 


like this black wood and yellow. damask and biue china,” or whatever 
y , 


else itis, “and | will produce in this room that style of effect.” 


But why, when you do that, should you think it necessary to 
have atraight-backed and thin-legged chairs ef id genus omne? 
Po you think that if the people 


who lived in that reign 


were allowed to revisit earth and = furnish their houses once 
again, do you think they woull not make use of every 
inodern improrement they could Jay their hands on, and 


chuckle at the increase of comfort since their time? The 
fact is that a dead nge cannot be revived, aud it is no good for 
nineteenth-century people to make their house a living lie, by 
pretending that it was furnished a hundred years ago. So when 
you are told that such and such a piece of furniture is wrong, not 
from any artistic deficiency, not because it does not agree in form or 
colour with the rest, but because it was made at a different time, all 
you have to siy ia, that it unswers its purpose of decoration, or 
ornament, or both, and for the rest of it, the time of its creation 
lins as little ts do with ita appropriateness as the time of your own. 
But remember that this will not apply, if you insist upon calling 
your rooma Queen-Anne room; then your friends may rightly 
object to your anachronism, and you can say nothing. But in my 
opinion, all such labelling of rooms is for ordinary people quite out 
of the question ; for an excessively rich man to indulge his taste 
creating Pompcian courts and Alhambra alcoves in his house is only 
to allow himself another mode of wasting moncy ; but for those of 
moderate means, it requires not only a sacrifice of money, but often 
of the comfort of the whole house. 

There are mony other fallacies most rampant in the Decorative 
Furnishing Department, but I can ouly mention two or three be- 
fore proceeding with the second part of ny subjeer, the decoration 
and right use of chinn, I have frequently, while standing in old 
Wardour Street heard the 
shopkeeper reply to the objecting purchaser, ‘ But, Sir, it’s so old, 
I should think it’s,—well, let me see. Ali! two hundred years old!” 
And then frequently the customer hns yaid the exorbitant price, 
and bought the article with perfect satisfaction, Now, we know by 


furniture-shops in and elsewhere, 
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experience that that shopkeeper’s lie will be repeated to all the custo- 
mer’s friends as an undoubted fact, and that they will be called upon 
to admire this chair, or whatever it is, because it’s so old. Once for 
all, I beg my readers to lay home to their hearts the undoubted truth, 
that a thing being old isin itself no reason for admiring it. It may 
be a reason for the feelings of affection, reverence, interest, and 
many others, but no reason for admiration. That must depend upon 
whether there be any intrinsic merit is the thing itself, whether it has 
been skilfully fashioned for its purpose, or well wrought, or beauti- 
fully ornamented, but always up on something else than its age. 
This is so self-evident, that I should be ashamed of repeating it, 
were it not absolutely contrary tothe usual practice. We should 
imagine, speaking in sober earnest, that at lenst a quarter of the 
articles de ver/u sold in Loudon are so sold without any recommend- 
ation enve their supposed age. I put quite on one side the fact 
that the great majority of these things are not old at all, but manu- 
factured at Birmingham and eleowhere by the cartload, and say that 
any one purchasing un article for such a reason has lost sight altoge- 
ther of the most rudimentary canon of common-sense. This practice 
does nothing but increase the fortunes of the more unscrupulous 
tradesmen, and the number of ugly thingsin the world. Why, the 
manufacture of sham carved-oak furniture and imitation ancient 
repoussé work in Landon would be sufficient to support the popula- 
tion of a good-sized village. And every one who buys incl brass-work 
or wood-work, not knowing or caring to know whether it is true or 
fulse, is an accessory tothe swindle. Then ifa thing is not good 
because of its age, but only of its use, and its useful beauty, it follows 
that it is in nowise necessary to good room-decoration that you 
should fill your house with ancient upholsteries. The only reason 
why these have been preferred by person of taste and experience 
is because the workmen formerly were less hurried and (if the 
truth must be told) more honest in their execution, and that 
an oak sideboard, for instance, was really a sideboard made 
of oak, and not an article of veneer and polish. But a well- 
made plain wood sideboard, made by a working cabinetmuker now 
is amuch better ard truer thing to have in your room than an 
imitation ancient ouk one, made up of scattered bits of old carvings 
glued together and thickly varnished. Try having plain pine or 
willow painted dead black, or, if you can afford it, ebonised, and have 
them made plain, useful shapes, and you will be surprised to see 
how little in the way of ornamentation, flourished scrollwork, or 
gilding they will require to set them off. Such are a few of the 
general principles of furnishing. 

I will now enter into euch particulars as space will allow con- 
corning the choice of rooms and the most effective way of decorating 
them, The great majority of houses in London, offer great, if not 
insuperable, difficulties to the decorator being built upon what may 
be called the two-roomed principle This consi-te, as n rule, of a 
dining-room below, and behind it a dark, vault-like apartment, 
generally devoted to the master of the house, and called ironically 
his “ study ;°’ above this there are commonly a large drawing-room 
and a smaller one behind, separated by folding doors. The 
ordinary thing to do is to pull down the folding doors and make a 
curtuined urch of the wall between the two rooms, thus converting 
them into one gigantic apartment. It ia difficult to get any effect 
of distance worth having out of these rooms arranged in this manner, 
but a few things may be auggested as to some extent increasing the 
coup dail. ‘The window of the smaller room should be considerably 
durker than those of the larger apartment, and it would be better 
to fill it with a case of ferns or flowering shrubs, and glazo it with 
some stained glass.* Looking into this green semi-obscurity from 
the lighted room will give in some mensure the effect of distanco 
required, and will in any cuse be a pleasant rest to the eye. Then 
in the centraj room, whatever style of decoration you adopt, there 
are some general principles to be observed. If there is more than 
one door, ulways use one, and have a portiére over the other; 
nothing is more disturbing to people than to have two entrances, 
and not to know which a person is going to enter at; and besides, 


the lines of hanging drapery are the most graceful way of hiding the | 


harsh, vertical and horizontal lines of the doorway. Speuking of 
doorways, I could never understand how it was that no one his 
ever of late years, revived the old arched door that used to be so 
common in postern gateways. Surely nny arch would be preferable 
to the square lintel so universal at present, besides giving opportuni- 


door itself. Again, as to the curtains. 





* A very good imitation of stained glass may 


process knowa as “ panty Gite gle 
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ties for infinite variation and adornmeut, whereas the present door- ; tall we work fomfontahly eae part of it. 
wuy hardly admite of any softening or decoration, except on the room is broken up into little nooks and corners, the pleasanter it is 


The usual way of hanging | 
| form in each recess, 
eee gates 

be easily made by the | 
and their place in Axt.Desoration, 


them is under a long scrolly abomination of gilt woodwork, hideous 
ly ugly and perfectly useless, invented probably by some exasperated 
gilder in a moment of unhallowed inspiration. This is quite inad- 
missible ; limng your curtains on a plain, straight brass rod, with 
n simple knob at the end, and let this brass rod fall into plain 
brackets of the same. It is better to have a separate rod to each 
window, but not very material, if they are close together. 


Then come the two great questions in every room,— What colour 
or paper are you to have on your walls, and what carpet? And 
here I may eny at once, that in my opinion all false dados made 
of pnper, and professing to represent the height of panelling, are 
in bad taste. If you hnve a panelling in your room, preserve it 
by all means, but don’t try to pretend you have what you haven’t, 
by putting up something which is in reality quite unlike it. 
First, as to the colour of the walls, dismiss from your mind all that 
you have ever heard about one colour being suitable for a dining, 
and one for a library, and one for a drawing-room; that’s all 
spurious tradition (tradition of the shopkecper). The colour must 
depend on a thousand things, nof on whether you eat in the room 
or talk in it, one colour is as good as another for either purpose. 
And again, remember this, that if you are going to hang pictures on 
your walls (and in these days of photographs and engravings, it will 
be your own fault if you don’t), you don’t want to put on an elaborate 
paper which will attract the attention. What you want is a soft, 
dark-lued paper or tint, that will throw up the pictures and relieve 
the eye. What colour is best for this is a disputed question. I am 
disposed to think that for the old school of water-colour drawings 
the tint should be delicate and not too dark, perhaps a light olive- 
green would be as good asany. Fora body-colour drawing, a photo- 
graph, or an oil-painting. nothing looks so well as red ; but itis an 
excessively difficult colour to get the right shade of, and is not 
suitable to a very light room. Some sliades of dead blue are very 
beautiful, and form, with dark-green liangings, one of the most 
pleasing harmonies of colour you can have; but whenever you put 
colours so nearly allied together, you must be very sure of having 
the right shade, or the effect will be hideous. As in everything else, 
if you once lenve the beaten track of cunventionality, you must be a 
luw to yourself, and dare failure on your own responsibility. I 
think, asa rule, light blues and yellows are not advisable, unless the 
room is a very smull one; they have a cold, cheerless look, in large 
quantities. Por the same reason, French grey and salmon-colour 
are to be carefully avoided. 


In conclusion, I must say a few words as to the arrangement 
and choive of the furniture here seems simongst the upper 
middle been speaking, to be a 
prejudice against having a bovk-cnse in the drawing-room, or 


classes, of whom I have 
allowing any books there, save such as are distinguished, not for 
their contents, bat their bindings. ‘this is essentially a mis- 
take; thee is nothing furnishes a room like a book-case, and 
plenty of books in it, not in mathematically precise order, but 
looking as if they were accustomed to be taken down and read con- 
stantly. Again, it is much better to have small tables about the 
room or against the wall, than to have one large table in the centre 
Inden with ormolu foolishness and skeleton flowers. But the chief 
thing in the arrangement of the furniture is that things should be 
where they are likely to be wanted ; chairs near tables, and music 
on the piano, and easy-chairs and sofas by the fire, and all that sort 
of thing; and above all, do not have a lot of pieces of furniture 
scattered about without any meaning, under the impression that 
their “ ordered disarray” may be pleasing. And it is not necessary 
to put a clock exactly in the centre of the mantel- piece. and ormolu 
candelabra in glass shades on each side of it. It is quite unnecessary; 
n clock as at present made, particularly a drawing-room clock, is 
generally a monument of combined folly and bad taste, and is much 
better put away in some less conspicuous place. And if you have 
the good-fortune to possess a really good work of art, put it over 
the mantel-piece, and take nway the eternal mirror, which is another 
instance of the blind, sheep-like manner in which we English follow 
one another, without having an idea of our own. And finally, have 
your carpet to harmonise with your walls, but a shade or two 
darker; and the tess design there is on it, in these days of Manchester 
designs, the better it will probably be. Above all, in the general 
effect of your room, try to make it a place where people may sit and 
The moro a large sittings 


to ite inhabitants. Aud try and get some special effect. of colour or 


In my next article I shall speak of modern china and pottery, 
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PRIZE PROBLEM. 


By Dr. Novorry. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLvTIon oF W. B. Mason’s PROBLEM oF 19TH May. 
V hite. Black. 
1,—Q. to K. R.’s 2nd. 1.—K, takes Kt. 
2.—Q. to Q. B.’s 7th, ch. 2.—B. takes Q. 
3.—R. to K. B.’s 8th, mate. 
A 


2.—Q. to Q.’s 6th, ch. 
3.—R, takes B., mate. 


1.—K., to Q.’s 2nd. 
2.—Kt. takes Q. 


As we supposed, a black pawn was omitted from Q. B.’s 5th, 
Correct answer received from W. H. 8., Tokid, 





SoLuTIon oF J. G. CAMPBELL’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
White. Black. 
1.—R. to Q. B.’s sq. 1.--Kt. to Kt.’s 5th. 
2.—Q. to Kt.’s 3rd. 2.—Anything. 
3.—P., Q. or Kt. mates. 


Corrected answer received from W. B. M., Tokid. 
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PHILAPELPHIA EXHIBITION,—lIt is satisfactory to find 
that English manufacturers more thun hold their own in America. 
We notice that at the Philadelphia Exhibition, Messrs, Crosse & 
Blackwell have secured fresh triumphs for their celebrated speciali- 
ties, and have obtained no fewer than four awards, besides the 
Medal for pickles, sauces, &c., they have also received one for pre- 
served fruits, one for malt vinegar, und another for preserved fish, 
soups and meats, 





“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
——— my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘ Norton’s Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr, Bell, Berkeley 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which i 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills 1 was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPASS,— 
To the Proprietors of NorToN’s CAMOMILE PILLs,” 

January 13, 1877. 
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Shipping Entelligence. 








PASSENGERS. 

Per Steam-ship Malaca, from Hongkong.—Fleet Surgeon, G. F. 
A. Drew, Messrs. T. Davis, W. 11. Sandersen, C. F. Sandersen ; and 
16 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Tibre, for Hongkong. —Madame Aymés, Messrs, 
Vittore Theophile, Robert Johnston Kalis, Harada, Tumi, A. Imai- 
zumi. 

Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru, from Shanghai and ports.—H. E. 
Arinori Mori, Japanese Minister to Peking, Rev. L. C. Gulick, 
Paymaster Burnside, U.S.N., Lieut. Noel, U.S.N.. Mrs. Drummond, 
Captain Bonger, Messrs. Tuck Chew, Laurie, J. Gray, Takuchi, 
Oye, Lambard, Chadwick, Mackenzie, Von Fischer, Kojima, Araki, 
Tzuki, Nakashima, Yamahashi, Tomikawa, Ono, Inouye, Kikutai, 
Abe, Hori, Gilbert. Beddoes, Akao, Goldsmith, O. Smith, Suwa, H. 
Andersen, Gillet, Woodall, and A. Robertson. For America: Rey. 
C. Hartwell, wife and child, Paymaster C. P. Thompson, U.S.N., 
and E. 8. tiarris, U.S.N. 

Per Steam-ship Teviot from Hongkong: Captain Percy. 

Per Steam-ship Alaska, from San Francisco,—For Yokolinma: 
Paymaster W. W. Woodhull, U.S.N., wife and 2 children, Chief 


Engineer C. H. Loring, U.S.N., Messrs Yayo! (ol Yoshida 
Digitized by OO a a 


Djiro, Jossoss Sampson, Wm. G. Sands and wife, Alex. E. Philip- 
paes and B. Stahl in the cabin, Messrs. G. Musagami, Sugaki, M. 
Widse, C. F. Gooding wife and child, J. W. Milsted and 6 Chinese 
in the steerage. For Hongkong: Mr. F. Gillming and wife in the 
cabin. Steerage: 150 Chinese. 

Per Steam-ship Menzaleh, for Shanghai.— Mr, Kraetzer, 

Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports.—Pay- 
master Woodhull, wife and 2 children, Mrs. Kami and child, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Penney and child, Lieut. Kato, Dr. 
Novikolff, Mrs. McNett, Messrs. Van der Pot, Winslow, U.S.N., 
Kobayashi, Masuda, Endo, O. Keil, Sclimeitz, Rostehke, Midzuhara, 
A. Shinju, T. Shinjo, Uchida, Ketairi, Yamaguchi, Kusuda, Nakaya- 
ma, Imaidzumi, Kbell, Ono, Kodama, Tsutsumi, Hanabusa, Shirai- 
shi, Nakao, Yoshizawa, Mackenzie, Karutami, Yamauchi, Touno, 
K»gnwa, Nomoto, Ida, Yamane, ‘Tsuda, Hashimoto and J. Sampson 
in the cabin ; and 1,000 troops. 


CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Malacca from Hongkong :— 





Overland... * we 143 pkgs. 
err . ve ove 4,469 baga. 
Do, Candy ... o tee set te S46. gy 

Wood : « sos oso 380 pis, 

Chil... ee a ae 104 pkgs, 

Bundries = sve ive we: cen tee tee cee ose OOS pte. 
Total ... .,..5,644 pkga. 


Per Steam-ship Tibre, for Hongkong:— 
Silk for France ... a ae 


- «+ 215 bales, 
England; ... 


eee 
ae 


Total... ... ... 307 bales, 
Nt a a eS a ee 
Per Steam-ship Saikio Muru, Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure... ee wits én v7 .»» $11,075 
Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports— 
Treasure ... ‘ " +» $504,960.00 


REPORTS. 

The Steam-ship Alaska reports: At noon of the 26th of 
May Lat. 35° 12” N. Lon. 158° 48” E. barometer very low and | 
falling fast, there was every indication of a cyclone. At 12.40 baro- 
meter 29.10, wind blowing a moderate gale from the South. Let 
the ship come to, heading to South West, barometer 28.94 Storm 
path N.N.E, At 5 o'clock barometer began to rise; at 6 o’clock to 
10 wind veering from W. to N. W. blowing very heavily; from 10 
w’elock to midnight wind changing N.W. to N. und moderating, ba- 
rometer rising rapidly—ship on her course heading W. At midnight 
to 6 a.m. of the 27th wind moderated toa strong breeze from the N., 
barometer 29.86, with a very heavy swell running from the N.E, 

The above barometrical deductions are the mean of two baro- 
meters and one sympiesometer. With this exception experienced 
fine weather and moderate winds from the westward during the 
entire passage. 

The Anna Cecilia reports light and batiling winds throughout the 
passage. 
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THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 
A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


NarLy Edition, $12 per annum. 

WEEKLY Edition. Per annum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 

ForRTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
via San Francisco, Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; 
Three mouths, $4. 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 


LONDON...... .... G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 
si }¥, Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 
Street. 
ss Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
NEw YORK ..... . A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San Francisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street. 
HONGKONG ...... Lane, Crawford & Co, 
SHANGHAI........ Kelly & Co. 
Hioco & OzaKa... F. Walsh & Co. 
NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Co, 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these papers. 





——_ = — — 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Fire Insurance Company. 





i) Naess UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent 
to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 
at Current Rates. 
E, L. B. MCMAHON. 


Yokohama, July 18, 1874, . = 3ms, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—With the exception of a few articles only a limited business can be 
reported; prices in many instances are weaker and nominal. Yarns: There is a fair demand for 16/24 and 
28/32 mockwater at firm rates; 28/32 water twist attract more attention, but offers are still proportionately 
low, while 38/42 are neglected. In Shirtings there has been only a small business at declining prices, Of 
Velvets some sales are reported, whereas for other articles no interest is shown, 


Grey Shirtingsa :— 


7 lbs. 38} yde. 39 in. por poe... $1.45 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibe. 384 yda. $4 in. » owe 165 2.25 | 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 35 in. perpee. ... «.. 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbs.4 to 84 Ile. 383 ,, 39in. » oe 160to 235 | Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80in. 2—3 Ib. per ih. +. O.67$to O 82) 
9 Ibe. 38¢ ,, 44 in. - 2.00 to 2524) Black Velvets si cee are eee 7.25 to 825 
T. Cloth Tbe. 24 = ,, 82 in, ‘3 1. 
1. 


40 to 160] Englieh Drills 15 ths. 40 ‘yde, BO in... .. ee 2.60 to 2.85 
10 ¢ 


- 6lbe. 24 4, 32in. as 125 | ‘Taffachelaaa 12 yda, 43in.... 2... 1.70 to 2.15 


Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 24 os. nee wee nee wee por picul,.. $29 00 to 82.60 No. 88 10 42 — nue tee oe ae pina $34.00 to 88.00 
No. 28 to 82... vee wee wees Per picul... $30.60 to 8450 Reverse Twist 16-24 4... se os 99 .. $83.75 to 84.00 
Woollens.—The same dullness prevails in our market and quotations remain nominally the same, 
Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yds. 32in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinesde Laine ...80 yds. 30in... 0.24 to 0,28 


Figured Orleans ... ... 29-30 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 6.25 Multicolored és «30 yds. 30 in... 0.28 to 0,36 
Shimagoro —... ee ae 80 yds. 30 in. ... 4.90 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or fancy .. 48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ...  ... .. 80 yds. 82in. ... 0.2410 0.81 Presidents wee eee oe 54 1n. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yds. 82 in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots «suse uae eee oe 4 in. to BB in... 0.45 to 0.65 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—658 yde. 3) in. ..16 60 to 17.50 Union... ...54 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings,Japan.. ... . 22—30 yada, 32 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 Blankets, scarlet & green "6 to 8 Ibe....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.48 


Plain Mousselines de Jauine —380 yds. 380 in ... . 0.164to O19 | 


Sugar.—Prices have still further advanced but the market is quiet and only a small business has been 
done. Stocks 40,000 piculs. 


Sugar:—Takaoin bag... «=. per picul.. $5.25 | China No. 4 Kook-fuh oo... ot picul...$7.60 to $7.90 
» in basket ... ws. ose 5 6 $5.10 » No. 5 Kong-fun 1.0 wee oe 1» ae $6 50 to $7.20 
Tniwanfooin bag... 2 os 5 ies $5.15 | » No. G K-pak ...  ... see ave 9 $5. 60 to $6.00 

do. in basket... ... ee ‘ rr $5.05 ° Swatow Brown 2... 20. cee ee cee » ee ~=None, 


China No 1 Ping-fah... ... Pr «+. $8.80 to $9.20 | Dunitong it. Seal. ieee” cade! . eas eee ya $4.80 to $5.00 
» No.2 Ching-pak ... * oe $8.50 to $9.10 § Jupan Rice en? «san aa: <Benr tees yew $1.90 to $2.08 
» No.3 Ke-pak ... oe ” 0 $8000 88.60 | Kerosene Oil 1... 21. cee wee wee i aa $4 50 


Kerosene Oil remains firm at $4.50, with few sellers. Stocks are very small, 


EXPORTS. 


Silk,—The receipt of discouraging news from Europe has caused depression in our market and a con- 
sequent fall in prices. The quotations given below are to a great extent nominal, as dealers are unwilling to 
accept the still lower rates at which foreign buyers are disposed to operate. Settlements for the week amount 


to 80 bales of Hanks and 50 bales of Filatures. Stocks consist of 1,000 bales. 
In London at 42,2d. in Lyons at 5 25, 


Hunks, Best No. 1&2 . pMewabensaste saccecsas-BO00 16 680 22/4 to 23/5 62 to 65 
», Good No.2 si Lisseeueesessecees $060 to 590 20/11 to 22/ 58 to 61 

9, Good all round No. Oh. visteeseese eee 9020 to 55U 19/7 to 20/7 54 to 57 
» Medium No 3 . Lesessseeese. $490 to 510 18/6 to 19/8 51 to 63 

,, Common to Inferior No 4 & 5. peace wes $450 to 480 17/2 to 18/2 47 to 50 
Oshiu, Good to Medium ...............ceseeeeee sees 9480 to 530 18/2 to 19/11 50 to 55 
Hamateki, Medium to Common...................., $410 to 440 15/9 to 16/8 43 to 46 
Kakeda, Good... seccecaeeces » eseaes 9070 to 600 21/4 to 22/4 59 to 62 
” Medium to Commonin. ses: sss esses see see $530 to 560 19/11 to 20/11 55 to 58 
Filature Silks... ecuabeqagabadidcaadans tueyeuacevsy BOOU 10.400 ' 24/1 to 27/7 67 to 76 


Tea.—An seassiiele extensive business has been done during the course of the past week, settlements 
amounting to the large figure of 8,300 piculs. This has principally been brought about by the willingness of 
native dealers to meet purchasers, in order to avoid heavy accumulations of stock. 

Prices show a decline of $3 to $4 on last week’s quotations and close as under, the market still betraying 
signs of weakness. 

Medium —... use teeter vee ee vee $1.00 to $21.00 | Finest o. .  cee cee vee nee ene $29.00 to $34.00 


Good Medium ... ... ees eve vee wes $22.00 to $24.00 Choice ...0 sc. cee cae eee eee eee wee 889.00 to $40.00 
Fine ise- 66e> aes. ass eee See ave | ode $25.00 to €28,00 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—There has been a pretty large business doing during the past week at fluctuating rates, 
ranging from 48. 12d. to 4s. 14d. for Credits. The demand for Bank Bills continues small. 


Rates close as follows :— On SHanGcuat—Bunk sight ...... errr ray 
STERLING —Bank 6 monthe’ sight...............0. 43. 13d. Private 10 days sight.. ike scausasiny 76 
- Bank Bills on demand..,........... 48. Od. Ox New York—Bank Bille on demand.. . 97 
Private 6 monthe’ sight devel Gesnes 4s. ljd. 30 days sight Private.. « 99 

On Pants—Bank Sight ...... saevercconens seseeses 0.05 On San FRancisco—Bunk Bills on demand... . 974 
Bank 6 months’ ee sovecee OLEH ss 30 days sight Private......... 994 

Private 6 me. sight......-...s80.. 5.28 BINGAES  casicessesceuet S aeoeviie peneeeekases errr erty 4054 

On Horaxoxa—Bank Bight ......cccccscsseseserece LE ZH Gis, GOTO QEN: siseccivissiuesesiseeouvesesnceenneiadesionvey 40% 


» Private Go soa eo" 23, 
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ARRIVALS. 









Ton- Datz 






















































DatTE. Suip’s Name. CaPpTalN, Trae & Ria. WHERE FROM. LEFT CaRrao CONSIGNEES, 
NAGKk. Port. 
May 24 John M'Kean Lucy British schr, 196 | Nagasaki May 13} Coal Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 27| Mary Jane Brinkmeier Am. schooner 165 | Kobe », 19; General E.C. Kirby & C. 
» 27| Talisman St. Hiliare Fren. corvette | 1400 | Kobe yy 24 _— 
»» 30} Malacca Kdmond British etr, 709 | Hongkong »» 23| Mails, &e. P.2& O. Co. 
» 31) Volga Rolland French str. 1502 | Hongkong »» 24 Mails, &. | M. M. Co. 
» 31} Saikio Maru Vroém Jupanese str. | 1146 | Shanghai & ports| — Mails, &. | M. B. Co. 
» 81) Atalante Capt. Galliart | French flagship| 3000 | Kobe _ —_-— —— 
[Adml. Veron 
» 31) Thistle Comdr. Pusey |H.B.M. g-vessel| 465 | Kobe. _-— _—— 
» 31) Teviot Nisbet British str. 1262 |London vid H’ong. Mar. 35) General L. Kniffler & Co, 
» 31] Alaska Howard American str. | 4011 | San Francisco » 2] Maile, &c, | P. M.S, 8. Co. 
June 2} Anna Cecilia Fischer Swedish bq. 328 | Tukao » 12] Sugar Chinese 










DHEPARTVURES. 








fon- 


















Dats. CaPTAIN, Fiaa & Rio. | vias DESTINATION. CaRGo, DESPATCHED BY 
De Girard French str, 1726 | Hongkong Mails,&e. | M. M. Co. 
is Campbell British barque} 489 | Nagasaki Ballast Captain 
Prendered Japanese atr. 950 | Kagoshima M'tion of war| Government Service 
Pasqualini French -str, 1508 | Shanghai General M. M. Co. 
‘6 Burdiss Jupanese sir. | 1870 | Shanghai & ports Mails,fc, | M. B. Co. 
és Howard Americin str,} 4011 | Hongkong P. M. 8.8. Co. 


Mails, &c. 



































Yessels in WMarbour. 
Nar. Captain. | Fiaa ann Ria. | ‘Tons. From ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DE8sTINATION, 
STEAMERS. 
Candia Dumbrek British stenmer | 2240 | Hongkong May 17 | J. O. Fraser & Co. Kobe 
Massilia Rand British steamer | 1650 | Kobe May 14/| M. B. Co. 
Malacca Edmond British steamer | 1709 | Hongkong May 80/ P. & O. Co. Hongkong 
Saikio Maru Vroom Japanese steamer] 1146 | Shanghai & re May 31 | M. B. Co. 
Teviot Nishet British steamer | 1262 | London via H’kong} May 31 | L. Kniffler & Co, 
Volga Rolland French steamer | 1502 | Hongkong May 31 | M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. ) 
Anna Cecilia - Fischer Swedish barque 328 | Takao June 2 | Chineso 
Bothwell Castle Heath British barque 591 | Newenstle, N.S.W.] May 18 | Walsh, Hall & Co. San Francisco 
Flying Spur Croot British burque 735 | London May 2/1 L. Kniffler & Co. Kobe & N’saki 
John M’Kean Lucas British schooner} 196 | Nagasaki May 26 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Mary Jane Brinkmeior | Am, schooner. 165 | Kobe May 27 | E.C. Kirby & Co. 
Vessels of GHarv in Port. 
Name. Guns.| Tons. D&scRIPTION. COMMANDER: 
FIER eePERN Aiea RY Pe a 
JAPANKSE—Raiden Kan... ...| 4 450 | Gun vessel Commander Masuda 
Fujiyama Kan ...| 13 ‘se Sailing sloop Captain Matsumura 
BRITISH—Vigilant bok HE. cows 2 835 Padd!e Despatch vessel [A. P. Ryder)} Lt. and Comd. Hugh C.D. Ryder 
Audacious... ... ...| 14 3774 | Iron-clad frigate (flagship, Vice Admiral] Captain P. H. Colomb 
a Hgerian nee ue cee 1011 | Sloop Captain Douglas 
a Thietle ... 1... 4 485 | Gun-vessel Commander Pusey 
AMERICAN—Tennessee ... ...| 23 4200 | Frigate (fy.ship, Rear Admiral W. Reynolds) | Captain Young 
GERKRMAN—Elisabeth... ...  ...J 21 2000 | Corvette Captain von Wickede 
RUSSIAN —Haydamak | ore ceed 1000 | Corvette Captain Tirtoff 
FRENCH—Talisman... ... ...| 6 1400 | Corvette Captain St. Hiliare 
a Atulante ... ... «| 12 3000 | Iron-clad frigate (flagship, Admiral Veron) | Captain Galliart 
Vessels on the Werth. 
DR8TINATION. NaME. AGENTS. To BR DESPATCHED, 
fe ee ee ee 
San Francisco .. Oceanic O. & O. Co. June 6th 
Hongkong aus Malacca P. & O. Co. June 6th 
New York vid San Francisco. Bothwell Castle O. & O. Co. About June 10th 
San Francisco oso eee aes tee Belgic O. & O. Co. June 28th 
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In the U.S. Consular General Court 
at Kanagawa, Japan. 


J. M. BATCHELDER, 


Against 
THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE 


"CL.F &is TE.” 





To THE FORMER OwNER OR OWNERS OF THE SAID 
BARQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY Con- 
CERN. GREETING. 





HEREAS an action has been brought in this Court 

by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 

of the sale of the Barque “CAYALTIT,” now in the 

hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 

RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be 

paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 

tation and supplies furnished to the erew and coolies 
belonging to the said Barque “CAYALTI.” 

Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 
therein within three months from the date hercof, judg- 
ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. 

Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
[ Seal. ] U.S. Consul-General. 


J. 1. Sms. 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 





ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Enrope and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


be FOOD FOR INFANTS,. 
supplying the 


IGHEST AMOUNT OF NOURISHMENT 


in the 
OST DIGESTIBLE AND CONVENIENT 
FORM. 


AVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists and 
Storekeepers throughout the World. 


July 8, 1876, 


Digitized by Coc gle 
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| a al CHOICE PERFUMERY. 





Roorer’s Tornet Vinecar, a pleasant, tonic und refreshing 
adjunct to the Toilet and Bath, a reviving scent and a powerful 
disinfectant. For warm climates it is invaluable. 

RIMM EL’s CELEBRATED LAVENDER WATER. 

RIMMEL’S TREBLE DISTILLED Eat DE (OLOGNE, 

RIMMEL’S MUCH IMPROVED Frorrpa WATER. 

Riwawev’s Jockey Cuvp, and other fragrant Perfumes. 

Rome's Lime Juice anp Grycreine gives the hair a beautiful 
gloss withont greasing it, nourishes the roots, and imparts an agree- 
able coolness to the head. 

Riwmet’s PuRE Wuite Gtycrrine Soar, Brown Wrxpsor, 
Howry, Atmonp, CoaL-Tar, and other Soap in bars or cakes. 

Rroert’s VELVETINE, Vioret, Rick, Rose-Leap and other 
Totter PowDERs, in boxes and packets, 

RrMeEt's AQUADENTINE cleans, whitens and preserves the Teeth, 
refreshes the Mouth, and sweetens the Breath. 

Rrorer’s Puorocrrome, for imparting to the Hair or Beard a 
perfectly natural ard permanent shade. 

E. Rrowret Perfumer by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, 96, Strand, London. 

An illustrated Price List sent on application. 


December 4, 1875. 


CAUTION. 


BASS & CO.7’S ALSBS. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT. 


TRANSLATION. 

“The British Authorities have complained that certain parties in 
this Country have been imitating the Trade Mark of Messrs. Bass 
& Co., a firm of Brewers in the English capital and selling Beer so 
labelled. The manufacture of Beer is not prohibited in this country, 
but it is wrong, according to Commercial law, to imitate Trade 
Marke. 

“ Henceforward, therefore, persons whose business is Brewing Beer 
must apply for LicENsgs, and send in a specimen of Trade Mark not 
likely to be confused with others. 

«The above to be universally notified. 

“9th Month, 1871. (Signed) 

“TOKEI FU.” 


In consequence of extensive forgeries of our Lubels and Trade 
Mark having come to our knowledge, the attention of the public is 
culled to the above PROCLAMATION, 

We, therefore, CAUTION all persons against either selling or 
purchasing, as our manufacture, beer, whether in bottle or in cask, 
bearing such forged and fraudulent Labels, Capsules or Trade Mark. 

BASS & Co., 
London, and Burton-on-Trent. 


REFERRING TO THE ABOVE. 


CAMERON & SAUNDERS, 
AGENTS TO BASS & CO., 


INTIMATE THAT ALL 


Bass’s Pale Ale sold by them in bottle has 
Messrs. Bass’s Label, Cameron & Saunders’ 
Green Caution Label and Capsule affixed to 
each bottle; and that all three bear Messrs. 
Bass & Co.’s Signature and Trade Mark (a 
Red Triangle) 
AND ALSO THE WORDS. 
“Cameron & Saunders, London.” 
March 4, 1876 l-f. 13 ins. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And where there is no previous know- 
ledge of the business required, is a Le- 
monade, Ginger Beer, and Soda Water 
Machine, as the public taste is so much 
on the incrense for Aerated Drink» 
The book of 90 pages of illustratio:s 
and information furwarded free. 
BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Enetnrers, 230, Forston Sr., 

Hoxton, Lonpoy, ENGLAND. 
December 2, 1876, 

Original trom 
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W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL «xd DIPLOMA OF IION- 


OUR awarded, CenrenntIAL Exuipition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workman- 
. shipin their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 


Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 

The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action. Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 


ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “ TITE PREMIER QUALITY.” 

Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS at 
£8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0.0. Shooting guar- 
anteed. 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£15,0.0. Well finished, good materials £21.0.0. Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded onr guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 

Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards of guns atthe Centennial, “ The crowning glory of 
the display was the ease of W. & C. Scott & Son. = This firm 
has sent more good guns to this country during the past 
few years than any other, and they especially commend 
themselves to American sportsmen from the fact that they 
furnish good guns, honestly made, and of high shooting 
powers at very moderate prices. ‘Their TRIPLEX 
ACTION combines, in the highest degree, strength with 
simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the favor of all who 
test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strongly 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 380 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the Joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—‘Slight, Medium or Fall. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition, ‘This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 


SNIDERS Military and Sporting. 
FLES. 
DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, 
SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 
Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


IENGLAND. 
Yokohama, April 21, 1877, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, 


and all other insects are destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


which is quite harmless to Domestic Animals. 


Sold in tins 1s, and 2s, Gd. each, by Tuomas Kearine, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, and all Chemists. The 1s. tins are so made 
that the Powder is easily distributed from them, and will be found 
a great improvement on the old paper packets. In exterminating 
Beetles the success of this powder is extraordinary, and no one 
need be troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 


Soip in Tins AND Borr.es, py att Drveaaists. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in Appearance 
and taste, furnishing n most agreenble method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 
for Children. 











TESTIMONTAL. 
Mr. KEatina. Medical Hall, Gildersome, Nov. 28th, 1876. 
Dear Sir,—I think it nothing but my duty to inform you of 
the immense sule I have for your Worm Tablets, which I may 


justly say is enormous, and in every case gives the greatest satis- 


tnction. I have now instock two bottles containing the Round 
Worms brought me during the last few days by customers, one 
Worm 40 yards long. I dare not be without the remedy. 


Yours respectfully, 
M. E. WALKER. 
Sop in Boriies, By ALL Citrmista AND Drvcaists, 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


REWARD AND CAUTION,—Whereas I am informed f.aud- 
ulent imitations of this unsurpassed remedy have been sold, L 
hereby request anyone kuowing of the vendor of the same to come 
municate with me, and on conviction of the offender a liberal 
Reward will be paid 


Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 26ins. 


LT, 


‘TRA DA DM A Fut. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 

Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 
Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Flot Climates. 
24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 











Yokohama, April 7, 1877. d2ins. 

fee 
BA 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 
Sarees PEN &. 
Sold by all Dealers throuzhout tle World. 
Januray 1, 1876, 52 ins, 


Original from 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


er 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S | 
CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 


Five Prize Medals Paris and Vienna. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

FRUITS IN BRANDY 4ND NOYEAU 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
IHERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
PICKLED SALMON, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBaIT, 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOCKS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 

SOUPS, IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE, 
PRESERVED BACON, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PATES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may | 


be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 
All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
June 10, 1876. 





12ms. 
THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will die- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of theso Pills. 


Siz SAMUEL BAKKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “ I 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the serrica of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“ moet useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
* satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseaees, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in hia account of his extruordinary travels in China, published in 
187i, says—'S 1 had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
* gave sume tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
“and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful cf Ointment was wortd 
‘fowl und any quantity of peae, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the emall remaining stock’’ 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1878, tf. 


Google 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vi SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1848. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Cutalogue and Out. 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SULK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutremente. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 








Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 


Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-nrms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, ' Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 


Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 
Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the ‘‘ Wanzer” and the “Gresham ” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2$ per eent. 

Price Lists can be liad of Messra. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less thin 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not excezding filty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any moe Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 

er lb. 
: Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO, 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
March 4, 1876 62 ins. 








LEA & PERRINS' 


CELEBRATFD 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


DECLARED BY CONNOISSEURS 
TO BE 


THe ONLY GOoOoD SAUCE 






CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD. 


The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused certain dealers to apply the name of ‘* Worcestershire 
Sauce’ to their own inferior compounds, the Public is hereby in- 
formed that the only way to secure the genuine, is to 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
and to see that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, stopper 
and 4ottle. 

Some of the foreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 
Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper and labels of which the 
nimes of Lea and Perrina have been foryed. L. and P. give notice 
that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorney 
to take instant proceedings agninst Manufacturers and Fendors of 
auch, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed, 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 
WKAPPER, BOTTLE, ANVD STOPPER, 

Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 

and Blackwell, Londou, &e., &c.; und by Grocers and Oilmen 


universally. 
Yokchama, March 7, 1874, 88ins, 





Japan Weekly Mail, 


A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL 








New Serres. Vou. I. No. 20.] 
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[Price $24 PER ANNUM. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them wntil countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the r which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
cueeinn Be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 








NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices ot Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 








DIED. 
At No. 72, on the 8th instant, at 1 a.m., CHARLIE H. Coox, aged 
4 years 1] months. 


Notes of the Geek. 

















Mr. Terashima, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has gone to 
Kidto, and it is stated that Mr. Mori who has just returned 
from Pekin is at the Gaimusho, acting in his place. There is 
a wide spread rumour to the effect that Mr. Ito is in Toki, 
but we give it with all reserve. Oyama Tsunayoshi, ex-Go- 
vernor of Kagoshima has been sent to Nagasaki, for trial, 
together with thirty more of those implicated in the 
southern rebellion; but strange to say the judges who 
were to try them, Ogiand Yamada, have left for Tékid. 
Again the air is filled with rumours of overtures made, on 
the part of the Government, to effect a compromise with Saigo, 
which it is said are rejected by the sturdy General, who re- 
fuses to listen to the men who plotted his assassination, and 
declares that he will treat with the Emperor alone. With- 
out having confirmation of these reports, it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that the Government is anxious to bring about a 
settlement by the only course which seems likely to preserve, 
at least, a portion of its credit, and to save it from utter defeat, 
and there is little doubt that the rumour has very good 
foundation. ‘The pressure that is being brought against 
the Government cannot long be withstood. It is coming 
to the end of its resources, both of men and money, 
while it is making no headway whatever against those who 
have risen up against it. The fighting in Kiushiu during 
the last ten days has been of the most insignificant nature, 
and in most cases the insurgents have everything their own 
way. They have no lack of cannon, arms, ammunition, and 
supplies of all kinds, and are in numbers largely superior to 
the Imperialists. It is only by compromise that a speedy 


peace can be looked for, ted ty CHOOSE to be made 












on such terms as Saigo and those who think and act with 
him might choose to dictate. 
he now possesses, and unless his demands are granted, he 


He knows full well the power 


will continue the war until he enforces them. 





The greatest disquietude continues to reign in Tosa. The 


Government evidently fear the worst, as they have already sent 
six thousand troops and policemen thither, and a collision may 


take place at any moment. It is reported in the native 


journals that two thousand of the Tosa samurai have “‘ dis- 


appeared,” a most vague and unsatisfactory announcement, for 


examples are not wanting of these sudden vanishings being 


followed by unexpected manifestations. A number of Sat- 


suma samurai have also managed to cross over to Sikoku, 


where also, it is said, Kirino has gone. In Suruga, the Toku- 


gawa samurai are showing signs of turbulence and troops have 


been despatched thither. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun of this 


morning does not contain a single item of intelligence from 


the seat of war. The Chédya Shimbun states that great agita- 
tion prevails at Uwajima in Awa, From Chéshiu there is no 
further news, 





We are informed that the death of the Imperial General 
Nodzu, which though often rumoured has never been official- 
ly announced, actually took place some weeks since, He was 
really the only Commander in whom the troops had any con- 
fidence, and there is no one on the side of the Government 
who is competent to fill his place. 


The long period of inactivity on the part of the Imperialists 
that followed their occupation of Kumamoto was very severe- 
ly commented on by the native Press, and it certainly seemed 
to all onlookers passing strange that no efforts were made to 
overtake or arrest the movements of the Satsuma forces, who 
were allowed ample time to accomplish a leisurely retreat, 
and to recruit their strength while perfecting their defences. 
It will be remembered that one or more of the native papers 
stated that the cause of the delay was the refusal of 
the troops to fight under the leadership of Yamagata, 
although it is supposed that differences existed between 
Kuroda and Yamagata. This report was only set afloat to 
conceal the real reason, which is stated to be as follows, In the 
conflicts before Kuinamoto, Saigo had taken a large num- 
ber of prisoners. After the occupation of the castle, he 
caused these men to be drawn up, and addressed them, 
telling them that they had been made to fight in the cause 
of a Government of whose intentions they were profound- 
ly ignorant; that they belonged to a class that were not 
{rained to war, and that their duty was to till their fields and 
look after their families; that he was not fighting against 
them, or men of their class. He then released the whole 
of them, giving to each man a small sum of money. 
When those who returned told their comrades of this generous 
action, there was great excitement among the Government 
troops, and they refused to fight against Saigo. Much dis- 
affection ensued accompanied by desertion, in order to account 
for which it was reported that Yamagata was unpopular with 
the army. 





On the 14th May last, a very remarkable disturbance of the 
sea took place at Kamaishi in Heigori, and enquiries at the 


different light-house stations along,the Eastem coaat prove 
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that the same phenomenon was observable from Hakodate to 
Sagami. 

Between 9 and 10 o'clock in the morning, the tide began to 
rise with such rapidity, that within half an hour the 
fishing villages, upon either side of the harbour, were flooded, 
to the great consternation of the inhabitants, who had how- 
ever hardly oommenced to remove their effects to the neigh- 
bouring hills for safety, before the water had subsided again, 
and even receded to an unusually low level. At noon the 
same alarming ocourrence repeated itself, and again at 2 o’clock 
or thereabouts, after which it continued to recur at shorter 
intervals, until between five and six p.m. the water level rose 
and fell not lesa than than ten feet every five minutes. How 
long after sunset this state of things continued we are unable 
to say, but it was affirmed by the fisheormen—who spent 
the night upon the hills with their families, in anticipa- 
tion of some such great calamity as the inundation which 
swept away their habitations and wrecked their boats seven- 
teen years before and which grew from the same commence- 
ments—that by midnight the sea had resumed its usual 
tranquillity. It is worthy of record that during the con- 
tinuance of this disturbance the weather was calm and mild, 


penetrating the boiler and thereby exploding the magazine. 
Humanitarians might therefore agree that vessels of war should 
no longer be provided with magazines or boilers. Many clever 
artisans have been killed by shells exploding while being filled, 
while examples are not wanting of terrible accidents occurring 
from the bursting or unexpected discharge of cannon. Let us 
therefore have an anti-cannon association. If the humane and 
gallant officer should s-riously propose to fire strychnine shells 
into some beleaguered city, there could be no possible objec- 
tion to his doing so provided he chose to pay his own druggist’s 
till. Unless it be the custom of the besieged to taste 
the contents of all shells that may be dropped upon them, we 
cannot see what possible harm can accrue to them by the use 
of strychnine shells. The fact is, that however humane the 
motives which prompt the founding of the International Anti- 
Torpedo Association, their arguments against the use of these 
engines of destruction are singularly weak. As well at once 
strike at the root of the evil and endeavour to get nations 
unanimously to agree to abolish the use of gunpowder. It 
would be a good thing if science could so progress as to make 
wars impossible. It is a very weak humanitarianism that ob- 
jects to the quality of murder, not to the murder iteelf. 


and the sea both within and outside the little harbour un-|: 


ruffed. Nothing of the nature of wave or roller was apparent 
at any time, the water seeming simply to swell up and then 
quietly subside. It was surmised by certain gentlemen who 
witnessed the phenomenon, that a destructive earthquake upon 
the coast of America was the cause of this occurrence, and the 
conjecture has proved to be correct, as by last mail, telegraphic 
advices were received, dated Valparaiso, May 12th, of the total 
destruction of the city of Iquique in l’eru by one of these 
terrible convulsions. 





In our issue of the 7th of August, 1875, we gave our readers 
a translation of the Constitution and Regulations of the Japan- 
ese Courts. They have been since amended, and we print 
elsewhere a Notification from Her Britannic Majesty’s Lega- 
tion, publishing, at the request of the Japanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, for the information of British subjects, the 
Regulations in their amended form. We have received from 
Her Majesty’s Legation another Notification, which will appear 
in our next issue, publishing an Arrangement which has been 
concluded concerning the procedure in cases brought by British 
subjects in Japanese Local Courts as Courts of First Instance, 
or in the Superior Courts either as Courts of First Instance or 
Courts of Appeal, and intended to facilitate the presentation 
and prosecution of their claims by British subjects, 





An officer of the English army has written to the Times 
stating that an international Anti-Torpedo Association is 
about to be set on foot, which has for its object the urging 
upon all countries to discontinue the manufacture and prohibit 
the use of the torpedo. He states that nations unanimously 
agreed thatchain shot and explosive bullets should ‘not be 
used in war; that pdison is prohibited, and that torpedoes are 
actually more subtle and deadly than poison, inasmuch as 
there is no antidote or escape from them. He then goes on 
to say that were he permitted to fire froma mortar gutta 
percha bags filled with strychnine, and charged with burster 
and time fuse to cause the bag to burst and scatter its contents 
over some obstinate city or fort which would not capitulate, 
the visitatior would be far more merciful in its way to the 
people of the city or fort than the use of torpedoes against 
crews and ships, because strychnine could be seen and avoided 
by flight, whereas torpedoes secretly moored or even fish tor- 
pedoes, ‘‘ insure complete, sudden, unexpected and unavoidable 
destruction” He further adds, as a powerful arguinent against 
their contiaued use, that.several clever artisans have been kill- 
ed while pumping compressed air into the tails of loaded fish 
torpedoes, and surmises that hud the torpedoes been loaded 
with gun colton fur service on board ship, or had one of them 
exploded during action, or had n shot or shell by chance struck 
the vessel at the time of starting the torpedo on its death track, 
the consequences would have been very fearful. Uudoubtedly 
they would, The cous-quences were very fearful to the Turkish 
monitor that blew up on the Danube recently, owing to a shell 


Google 





In two of the translations that appear in our columns to-day 
on the situation in Tosa, one is the letter of a Tosa man and 
the other an editorial criticism of the opinions expressed. 
There is also a sensible article on the absurdity of supposing 
that the war was to end with the taking of Kumamoto. The 
metaphors used in Japanese writing are often—as in this case 
—more forcible than nice, but the comparisons drawn are 
amusingly apt. 





To what may be ascribed the depressed state of athletics and 
sports in this settlement? Are they influenced by the bad 
state of trade of which so many complain, or is trade so brisk 
that our residents have no time to devote to pleasure? Through- 
out the East cricket finds ardent supporters, and lovers of the 
game in Yokohama never used to be a whit behind the other 
ports of China and Japan in their pursuit ofjit. Yet although 
the Cricket Club can boast of more members than it has 
possessed for some time past, the first match of the season was 
played only yesterday, ‘‘ Settlement versus The Fleet.” As it 
was, the “ Settlement” failed to bring forward a team composed 
of their best players to meet their opponents; their fielding was 
as bad as could be well imagined, a fault which was evidently 
due to want of practice, so that it is no matter for surprise 
that they were thoroughly beaten by “The Fleet,” who 
won the match with four wickets to go down. As the 
summer is now upon us, it can hardly be expected that another 
match will be played before the Autumn, but we hope that 
the Club will then look to its laurels, and make an effort to 
record a long list of well contested and frequently won matches. 





The Very Rey. Dean Butcher will preach in Christ Church 
{to-morrow morning. 





Some short time ago we called attention to the fact that a 
number of Chinamen had been sent to the tea districts near 
Kidto for the purpose of making black tea of the Japanese 
leaf. We regard the success of the undertaking as quite 
problematical, but as many people imagine that black and 
green teas are the products of entirely different shrubs, we 
publish elsewhere in our columns an account of the process 
which is gone through in China to produce the two varieties. 





Wo are glad to note that that the Amateur Dramatic Corps 
of H. M.S. Audacious aro going to give avother performance 
at the Gaicty Theatre on Thursday evening next, the 14th 
instant, in aid of the Thunderer Relief Fund, which we trust 
will meet with support from the residents here worthy of the 
vbject for which it is given. Judging from what we have 
already seen of the Audacious. Dramatic Corps, we feel 
sure that their performance will be one worth witnessing and 
we heartily wish them a good house, 
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The trial of Peter Garhard Hansen for complicity in the 
forgery on the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
took place yesterday, when the prisoner, by advice of his 
Counsel, pleaded guilty to the third count of the indictment, 
which runs as follows :— 


Alfred Henry Charles Haselwood aforesaid further charges that 
Anton Bennett’ alias Julius Hakon Kinchoff at some time unknown to 
the aforesaid prosecutor but before the said seventh day of February in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy seven 
feloniously did forge a certain note of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation commonly called a Bank note for the payment of 
five hundred Dollars with intent thereby then to defrand. And Alfred 
Henry Charles Haselwood aforesaid further charges that the said Peter 
Gerhard Hansen before the said last mentioned felony was committed 
did maliciously and feloniously incite move procure hire counsel aid and abet 
the said Anton Bennett a/ias Julius Hakon Kirchoff the said last men- 
tioned felony in the manner and form aforesaid to do and commit 
against the form of the statute in such case made and provided and 
against the peace of our Lady the Queen her crown and dignity. 


It will be seen that in this count the prisoner was charged 
that he did “ incite, move, procure, hire, counsel, aid and abet” 
in the felony, and it might perhaps appear that the sentence 
of hard labour for one year, which was passed on the prisoner, 
wasa lenient one. It should be remembered, however, that 
Sir Edmund Hornby long ago Isid it down as his opinion 
that one year’s imprisonment out here was held as equivalent 
to three years at home, and probably the remembrance of this 
ruling influences the decisions of those who preside over criminal 
cases here, though we are inclined to think that in many in- 
stances the offender gets an undue benefit by this consideration. 


After an interval of three months the Asiatic Society are 


about to hold a meeting in Yokohama, it having been an- 
nounced that Dr. Syle will read a paper at the Grand Hotel on 


Wednesday evening on “ Primitive Music, especially that of 


Japan.” The subject is an interesting one, and it is to be hoped 
that the members of the Society will attend in force and show & 
landable curiosity to discover what Dr. Syle can find to 
say in favour of the music of this country. Although much 
that is interesting may be said of its construction, still to 
most of us the mere mention of Japanese music conveys any- 
thing but a sense of pleasure, as we know it only by the 
monotonous strumming on the samisen, or ear piercing notes 
of a flute, often supported by the too liberal base of a noisy 
drum, altogether making anything but a “ concord of sweet 
sounds.”’ 





From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 4th. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

About one hundred and fifty samurai of Chéshiu are said to 
have broken out at Sasanami in that province. Some fighting is 
said to have taken place on the 31st of last month. 3 

The 1600 police men enrolled at Miyagi ken (Sendai) will arrive 
at TOkié in a day or two. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 11.05 p.m. on the 3lst 
ultimo announces that the troops of the second division of the 
Imperial army attacked and took possession of the rebel positions 
on Terakaku-yams. The pickets of the Imperialists are now 
within twenty ché of Hitoyoshi, but as the roads are so bad 
and the troops fatigued, an immediate assault upon Hitoyoshi 
cannot be made. Such being the case, the main body have 
pitched their tents on Mosui-yama, and are waiting for the right 
and left wings to come up. . 

Some troops of the 2nd division had an engagement with the 
insurgents on the 30th instant and took posseasion of some bat- 
teries at Shi-ita-gol. 

The Imperialists stationed on the banks of the Kumagawa have 
advanced as far Mawarise. 

All the Imperial forces intend to unite and advance further 
towards Hitoyoshi. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

On the 3lat instant about two hundred policemen enlisted at 
Aichi (Owari) and Miyagi (Sendai) ken arrived at TOkid. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Yamaguchi at 1.30 am. on the 
Ist instant announces that on that night a suspicious looking 
person was arrested and examined in Yamaguchi. He confessed 
that some two hundred men (of whom he was one) had, the 


night before last (the 30th), proposed to make the enlisting of 
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samurai as troops a pretext for taking possession of the arms 
and ammunition at the depét at Hagiwara, and then to march 
through Yamaguchi ‘into Kiushiu. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 2 a.m. on the 3lst 
ultimo announces that reports have been received from various 
quarters that some samurai of Hagi and Susa, both in Chdshiu, 
had risen to arms and were advancing towards Yamaguchi by 
the country roads. Policemen have been called out to oppose 
them. 

At about 1 a.m. on the Ist instant some two hundred pri- 
soners at Mayebashi in JOshiu (Gumma ken) broke out of the 
prison and escaped, three only having been since arrested. These 
confessed that they intended to break into the prison at Taka- 
saki and cause a great disturbance. 


The new recruits of the T6ki6 garrison who have been sent up 
for drill to Narashino-hara, are to be recalled immediately, and 
sent to Kobe on the 3rd or 4th instant. 





Tuesday, 5th. 

On Sunday morning some children who were searching for birds’ 
nesta on Hachoji-yama, beyond Homoko, came across the body of 
& young Japanese who had evidently recently committed suicide 
by shooting himself in the mouth with a revolver. On examining 
the body, a letter was found giving name and reasons for the act, 
which must have been committed on Saturday evening, as sev 
persons living in the neighbourhood remembered seeing the de- 
ceased pass in ajinrikisha on his way to the spot where the body was 
discovered. According to the statement found upon him the un- 
fortunate young fellow, who had resided for some time in England, 
had retnrned from Shanghai last week by the Saikio Maru, and was 
living at some hotel in Benten-dori. Inability to find means to meet 
money engagements was stated to be the caise of suicide. He 
was only nineteen years of age. 

Hachoji-yama has an evil reputation, as the Japanese say that 
it is a notorious spot for suicides. In former years the average 
was said to have been one a month, and they are very frequent 
even now. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Some troops from Wakayama ken (Kishiu) were creating some 
disturbance at a theatre in Dotombori, Osaka, on the 28th ultimo. 
The police on duty interfered and remonstrated with them, 
& proceeding which only made matters worse, as the bugles 
were sounded and the whole regiment quickly assembled with 
the announced intention of attacking the police. The soldiers 
were restrained by their officers from the projected attack, but the 
latter warned the police that they were doubtful if they could keep 
their men quiet for any length of time. About eight hundred 
police assembled to repel any attack that might be made, and of 
course the Dotombori quarter of the city was in a great state of 
excitement. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 


A telegram despatched from Kumamoto at 1! p.m. on the 2nd 


instant announces that since the 30th of last month the Imperialists, 
fired with zeal, have been fighting in a desperate manner. The 
town of Hitoyoshi was taken from the insurgents at 9 a.m. on the 
2nd instant, and destroyed by fire. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
Two hundred and twenty four policemen enlisted at Fukushima 
ken (Iwashiro) arrived at TOkié on the 3rd instant. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kumamoto on th? 2nd instant at 8.11 
p.m, announces that at dawn of the 3lst ultimo the Imperialists 
attacked the villages of Uyashiki, Semenshowa and Matsgakubo, 
but greatly to their surprise could not find a single insurgent. 
They then advanced through Watari-mura to Nskagano, a village 
about one ri from Hitoyoshi, where they encountered a large force 
of rebels. At firat the Imperialists were taken unawares but finally 
obtained an advantage over the rebels. 

A telegram despatched from Kumamoto at 14.35 a.m. on the 
2nd instant announces that the Imperialists have sdvanced as far 
as Chushiwo-mura, on the highway to Demidzu. Spies are sent 
to Susowa daily to watch the movements of the retels. 

The Keiho Maru, belonging to the Mitsu Bishi Company, will 
leave Shimonoseki on the 17th instant for Corea, inthe service of 
the Home Department. 

Saigo, with one battalion of picked men, has taken up his 
position in the castle at Sadowarain Hiuga, ard has constructed 
strong stockades on the neighbouring hills. The rebels seem to 
have used up most of their powder, for all that which was held by 
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the farmers and hunters has been seized and used by the rebels.| We had occasion some short time ago to drawn attention to the 


All the samurai of the lower class, called Géshi, are being enlisted 
into the rebel army. 
Kirino is also in the province of Hiuga at present. 


Wednesday, 6th. 

We published the following in our Overland Mail issue yes- 
terday :— 

Just as we are going to press, we hear of a most shameful 
murder, or murders as it may turn out, committed last night, 
between seven and eight o'clock, by a party of sailors belonging 
to the German frigate Elisabeth, the victims being some 
sailors and bandsmen of the French flag ship A talante. 
It appears that on Sunday a fight had taken place between 
members of the crews of these vessels, in which the Germans 
got the worst of it. Yesterday afternoon, about half past five, 
a body of the Germans, numbering about a hundred and thirty 
men, landed with the avowed irtention of revenging themselves 
for the defeat of the previous evening, and distributed them- 
selves throughout the settlement on the look out for any French- 
men they might come across. A large number of these went 
during the evening to the Takashimacho and there found twelve 
men of the Atalante, mostly bandsmen, who had been dining 
quietly at arestaurant. The Germans at once made a dastardly 
aod unprovoked attack on them with stones, bottles and knives. 
The unfortunate French sailors scattered and ran, but 
were followed by their assailants,, who caught and wounded 
four of them. One was stabbed in the head in three 
or four places, and also in the groin, the wound per 
forating the intestines so that his recovery is almost hopeless. 
Another, a quartermaster, in his attempt to escape, ran 
down an alley having no outlet and was pursued and 
deliberately stabbed ‘n the heart. Two of the bandsmen were 
seriously wounded. Police constable Hazell saved the life of 
one French sailor Fy pushing him into, a house, just in time to 
escape the notice of a company of Germans who turned the 
corner at the moment. The assailants then proceeded to stop 
every jinrikisha and question the occupants as to their nation- 
ality, and it wonld doubtless have gone hard with any Frenchman 
they might haveencountered. We hear that the the German vessel 
not will leave this port until a searching enquiry has been made. 
In view of the feeling known to exist between the respective 
crews, it seems especially reprehensible on the part of a com- 
mander to permit so large a body of men to leave their ship, 
and we trust that a strict examination will be held and effective 
measures taken to prevent the repetition of scenes that are 
making our settlement shamefully notorious. 

At the funeral service which was held at the French Ca- 
thedral a very large number of people, amongst whom were 
the French and German Ministers and Consuls and several 
officers from the Elisabeth and Atalante, assembled, and after- 


wards followed the coffin of the murdered man to the grave. 


We learn from the Akébono Shimbun that the Satsuma 
insurgents evacuated Hitoyoshi, as they found its position was 
such that there wa: a great difficulty in supplying the town 
with provisions, and they have therefore preferred to entrench 
themselves at Shinké, Takajo, Takaoka and other places in 
Hiuga, which are situated about forty-five miles from the east 
coast of that province. Between these places and the coast is 
the town of Sad>wara, conveniently situated on a broad river, 
and only about five miles from the sea. Spies sent out by the 
Imperialists report that Saigo himself is at Sadowara, where he 
is constructing batteries and erecting stockades, evidently 
showing that he means to make a determined defence at that 
place. Rice is plentiful in Hiuga, so that there is no fear but 
that the insurgente will be plentifully provided with provisions, 
and their position on the banks of the Ishizaki-gawa, the 
principal river in the province, will be of immense advantage 
to them. The insurgents have completely evacuated the 
province of Higo, of which the Imperialists have the doubtful 
advantage of leing in possession. The insurgents now hold 
the southern part of the province of Bungo, the whole of 
Hiuga and Osimi, and Satsuma with the exception of the 
town of Kagceshima itself. As the native papers say, the 
Imperialists in Kagoshima seem as if they were besieged there, 
and we hear of no advance being made on their part. It is to 
be feared that the war is far from being finished. Kirino is 
in the neighbourhood of Kagoshima, where about one half of 
the insur, ené force is stationed, comprising, it is reported, from 
ten to twelve thousand men. Saigo is said to have about the 
same number of troops with him at Sadowara, so that all 
things consilered, his change of yenue may mean strength rather 


than weakness. 
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extreme youthfulness of the levies sent to fight against the Satsuma 
samurai, The troops despatched to the South yesterday by the 
Candia and the Toyoshima Maru comprised not only boys but 
many old men, whose ability to wield the swords with which they 
were armed must have been sadly impaired by years. The Candia 
is at present under charter, as the transfer of the vessel to the 
purchasers, the Mitsu Bishi Company, has not yet been effected. 


A private telegram received from Kobe yesterday stated that 
reports are current of further opposition to the Government, which 
will seriously complicate matters. 


Mr. Kikuchi Dairoku, B. A., St. Johns College, Cambridge, and 
19th Wrangler 1877, has been appointed Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the TOkid Dai Gakko. 


A Loan for five million taels has been contracted by the Chinese 
Government. It has been arranged by the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Company and Messrs, Jardine, Matheson & Co.—Japan 
Herald, 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

All the small arms brought back from Kiushiu to be repaired at 
the Government Arsenal at Koishikawa, TOkié, are rusted with 
blood, and even the stocks of many of them are broken. Some 
of the pieces were found to be loaded with six or even seven 
charges, many of them are burst and some of them twisted: 


From the Osaka Nippé. 

A person who has been at Okuyama, a place about 16 ri from 
Yashiro, informs us that on the 17th of May last six of the insur- 
gents came to the police station at Amakusa and surrendered 
themselves. They said that they had not tasted any thing but 
sweet potatoes for some time back. They have acted since as 
guides to the Imperialists, because they are well acquainted ‘with 
the country round. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The Kanagawa ken has been ordered to enrol a number of police- 
men, for which purpose enlisting will be actively carried on at 
Odawara, Hachoji and other towns. 


From the Héchi Shimbua. e 

An old Satsuma samurai, living at Osaka, on hearing that a son 
of his had entered the rebel army, visited him at Hitoyoshi. He 
has since returned, and says that when he arrived at that town 
Saigo, Kirino, and Murata were there, though the officers in 
command of the troops in different places were not of high 
rank. Shinowara has really been killed. Kirino and Murata are 
determined to collect a large force and fight against the Imperial- 
ists. Saigo himself said : ‘‘The war is not yet half finished, and 
the Imperialists must find it pleasant work. I am sure of being 
able to incite the samurai to fight for me, and as there are still 
plenty of arms and ammunition and provisions, the war can now 
be continued for two years longer. Some time ago Shimadza 
Saburo visited me and said that it was wrong to resist the Imperial 
forces, but the samurai with me would not listen to him. They said 
that formerly he was their master, but that he is nolonger so, and 
that what they had once commenced they should continue to their 
lives’ end. Shimadzu returned on finding that it was vain to try 
and persuade them not to oppose the Government.” 


The O. & O. Co.’s steamer Oceanic left for San Francisco this 
morning, taking 39 bales of Silk and the following cargo of Tea:— 


From San Fran. N. York. Other cities. Total. 
Shanghai............... — 138 — 138 
N ‘Pee ree — — — — 
ERO G0 wisn ie gsiwane tence 1 3,330 1,615 4,946 
Yokohama............. 3,371 7,059 5,574 16,004 
Hongkong............. 08 4,065 806 5,079 

Total......... 3,580 14,592 7,995 26, 167 





Thursday, 7th. 


The Gordon Castle left Singapore for Hongkong on the 26th 
ultimo, and the Glengyle on the 28th. The M. M. Co.’s steamer 
Amazone left Saigon, outwards, on the 26th ultimo. 


The plaintiff in the case of Howles v. E.C. Kirby and others, on 
motion, has been granted permission to appeal in formd pauperis 
against the verdict given in the Court at Kanagawa. It will 
be remembered that the case was tried before H. S. Wilkinson, 
Esq., the Acting Law Secretary, and a jury, and the appeal will 
now be carried to the Acting Chief Judge at Shanghai. 


H. E. Terashima will leave for Kobe by the Nagoya Muru to- 
morrow, the 8th instant, 
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From the Akébono Shimbun. 

One half of the rebels who were under the command of Kishima 
Kiyoshi, one of the rebel leaders, have surrendered themselves 
to the Imperialists at Kagoshima. The above has been telegraphed 
from Kidto. 

After investigation we have ascertained that no great agitation or 
likelihood of disturbance exists in Tosa. The Government, however, 
is thoroughly prepared to check any rising which may occur. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 6.30 p.m. on the 4th 
instant states that the Imperialists, with the intention of taking 
possession of Kamikibg, have advanced and taken Ozeki-yama, 
Chozaimonga-hama, Shiro-yama, Kurami and Kukino. As 
Kukino is not a favourable place for defence the Imperialists have 
encamped at Mayeno-dani. When these places were taken the 
rebels were utterly routed and fled, leaving their dead, wounded 
and arms behind them. Forty of the Imperialists were either 
killed or wounded. 

H. E. Ogi, the Minister of Justice, returned by the Nayoya 
Maru yesterday. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The three hundred policemen sent from Kidto arrived at Yama- 
guchi, in Chdshiu, on the 3rd instant. One hundred of them have 
been sent to Hagi, although the riot there has been effectually 
suppressed. The police are now occupied in arresting those 
implicated in the rising. 

From the Osaka Nippé. 

As the proposal for the establishment of Militia forces in Tosa 
was disapproved of by the authorities, a large number of 
samurai went to the Kédchi Kencho on the 19th of last month and 
there had some sharp discussion with the officials. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 


Statement for the week ending 2nd June, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 


from the Shthet-rio.......e...cccesssceesceseessees eens 1,200,000 
On AI ois i ise stuns conassyocancievsdnecsaiccccdoverecuivenses 851,005 
In CUPCHIRM OR a. ssscinsinsssccsasconensiscnssivieyey devseiavses 348,995 
1,200,000 
REBGLVG FONG 5 sicosisaiacicacoavaedeesasscicsaevesanacenene 848,995 
In Foreign money :— 
MAGUIRE sac satacs ates oieaeusdatessanes tos taavesibiy 170,057.52 
In Bank notes and cheques............ccccccseeees 15,028.58 
Deposited with Foreign Banks..............c0008 67,908.90 
252,995.00 
Do im native CUITENCY..........:cscsssessceceeeescecenens 96,000.00 





348,995,00 








Friday, 8th. 
On the 29th May at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, a frightfnl hail 
storm visited the neighbourhood of Shirayama-mura, in the pro- 
vince of Mino. It was preceded by thunder and most violent 
rains. The hailstones were of enormous size, weighing three and 
four ounces, and caused terrible destruction to the corps of barley 
and young rice, A similar storm took place at Akimura, which 


nearly stripped the mulberry trees of leaves. There has, con- 
sequently, been great loss among the young silk-worms. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that on the 14th of last month 
a fisherman at Otani-mura, in Fukushima ken, on going to examine 
the bonito nets found a large whale entangled therein. Seven fish- 
ing boats proceeded to the spot, and succeeded in so securing the 
monster with ropes that they were able to drag it into shallow 
water and despatch it. It proved to be a hundred and twenty feet 
in length. Wonder is expressed that no accident occurred to any 
of the boats, and that the whale surrendered without struggle. It 
was thus probably in a dying condition, otherwise it is not easy to 
imagine its capture by such primitive means. 


The steamer Gadshill and the schooner John M’Kean have been 
sold to the Japanese. 


From the Chéya Shimnhun. 

About two thousand samurai of Kdchi ken (Tosa) have disap- 
peared. 

From the Mainichi Shimbun, 

It is said that the samurai of Tosa do not permit even a pilgrim 
to enter their province. Uitherto there were only about four 
hundred troops garrisoned at Marugame, in the province of Sanuki 
in Shikoku, but a force of about seven hundred men has now been 
sent there from the garrison at Himeji. Picketa have been sta- 
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tioned on all sides of Marugame, and policemen belonging to that 
place have been sent to Awa and Tosa for purposes of investiga- 
tion. A new fortress has been erected on Cape Wada, in Hidgo, 
perhaps as a defence against any assault that might, he made from 
Shikoku. The garrison at Temposan, Osaka, was reinforced by 
two companies of infantry on the 3rd of this month. 

One regiment from the Sendai garrison has been posted on the 
sea coast at Sakai. 

Eight hundred policemen have been collected in Sakai ken, and 
are being drilled daily. The above account has been sent to us 
from our reporter at Osaka. 

Some people in TOkié say that the Government has decided to 
use the Tosa samurai for the suppression of the Satsuma rebels, and 
to establish a Representative Assembly when an end is thus put 

to the war. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The rebels who are at Usuki, in the province of Bungo, have 
greatly increased in numbers. It was found impossible to keep 
them in check by the police forces and the samurai of Usuki, 
for which reason one regiment of troops from the second division 
of the Imperial army has been sent against them. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 4.30 p.m. ‘on the 5th in- 
stant says that the rebels at Oguchi have, since the capture of Hito- 
yoshi, retreated to Tano, and those who were at Kakuto have gone 
to Okoba, a place about 3 ri from Hitoyoshi, where they have 
constructed stockades for their defence. 

A telegram from Kidto, despatched at noon on the 6th instant, 
announces that forty rebels of Hagi in Chdshiu have been arrest- 
ed, and tranquillity is again established in that province. . 

Some farmers of Arima-mura, in Nagasaki ken, became riotous 
and destroyed two school houses, but the disturbance was very 
soon suppressed. 

About five hundred men were engaged in the outbreak which 
took place in Chéshiu, comprising two hundred men of the former 
Kiei-tai society and the remnants of Mayebara’s party, and about 
tkree hundred insurgents who had crossed over from Bungo. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The Army Department is about to enrol five thousand men from 
Aidzu and Yonezawa, who will be sent South after they have been 
drilled for a time. 

On the 5th instant one thousand five hundred policemen, enlist- 
ed at the Niigata, Miyagi and Awomori Ken arrived at TOkid. 
Further reinforcements are expected from other Ken to-morrow 
(8th instant). 


Saturday, 9th. 

About the middle of last April, a collision occurred between the 
pilot boats White Cloud and Eddie, owned respectively by the pilots 
Ewalt and Connor, about twelve miles off Cape Idzu. In conse- 
quence of this a suit was brought by the latter against the former 
to recover $20 for damage done to the Edd, Mr. Bavier, His 
Danish Majesty’s Consul, who heard the suit, deciding that the 
accident did not happen through the absence of lights on board the 
White Cloud, and that there was no evidence to show on which side 
the blame lay. Both cutters were steering for the American ship 
Haze, which was coming up the Bay bound for Yokohama, and 
each was endeavouring to outstrip the other when they fouled. 
The pilot on board the White Cloud hailed the ship, the captain 
candidly admits; but Ewalt was the first to reach the deck, and 
was immediately engaged to pilot the //aze to an anchorage. The 
other pilot wason board a moment afterwards, and disputed Ewalt’s 
right to the pilotage on the ground that the first to hail was en- 
titled to the preference. Captain Wilkinson kept to his engage- 
ment with Ewalt, however, refusing to give any opinion in the 
matter. On arrival in port, the parties agreed to leave the issue 
of the dispute to the decision of General Van Buren, whom they 
begged to act as a friendly arbitrator between them. After listen- 
ing to the views of both parties, and taking what evidence they were 
able to alduce, the General concluded that owingto the want of prop- 
er pilotage regulations no satisfactory decision could be arrived at, 
though under the circumstances he considered Ewalt entitled to the 
fee which Captain Wilkinson had deposited in the Consulate, and 
would therefore pay it over to him. (reneral Van Buren expressed 
an opinion that it would be well for the pilots to represent to the 
proper authorities the want of some necessary provision in the 
regulations, by which all such disputes might be avoided in the 
future, 


On the beach at Hope’s Inlet is lying—or was on Thursday 
evening—the body of a man, which has been cast up by the 
waves after long immersion, The body is far advanced in de: 
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composition, and its appearance indicates that death must have 
happened many weeks since. Surely the people in the neighbour- 
hood might communicate with the proper authorities, who would 
doubtless lose no time in making the necessary enquiries, and 
having the remains decently buried. The body is apparently that 
of a Japanese. 


Anton Williams, who, it will be remembered, was arrested 
whilst attempting to pass a forged $500 note of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation in February last, has now been 
set at liberty. When making his deposition, General Van Buren 
promised Williams that if his testimony led to the conviction 
of the principal offenders, his own part in the crime would be 
leniently dealt with, and in the meanwhile he would be detained 
asa witness. The result confirming his Honour’s anticipations, 
and the prosecutors meanwhile withdrawing their charge, Williams 
has accordingly obtained his freedom. 

Oyama Tsunayoshi and thirty nine others were sent by the 
Nagoya Maru to Nagasaki yesterday, to take their trial at the 
Saibansho specially established for the trial of those implicated in 
the present rebellion. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Only about fifteen hundred of the rebels have succeeded in 
making their way to Saiki in Bungo, and no great trouble is appre- 
hended from them, as a division ofthe Imperial army has marched 
against them. 

All the troops hitherto garrisoned at Himeji in Harima have 
been sent to Marugame in the province of Sanuki, Island of 
Shikoku. These troops are to be posted in various favourable 
positions to guard the sea coast. 

About three hundred samurai of Miye ken have requested the 
Government to send them to the south in order that they may 
fight for the Imperial cause. Two hundred of them are said to be 
eamurai of Kuwana. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram has been received from Hagi in Chdshiu, stating 
that in all one hundred and six of the insurgents there have 
been arrested. 

A telegram despatched from Kiéto says that a message sent 
by Kawaji on the 7th instant has been received. It was tothe 
effect that on the morning of the 6th instant, there being a 
dense fog, the Imperialists took advantage of the same and at- 
tacked and took the rebel positions at Matsuo and Utsunohara, 
in Satsuma: Three prisoners were taken, with one field piece 
and thirty small arms. ; 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

It is said that agitation prevails among the farmers of the 
Hayami district in the province of Bungo, who say that they 
desire to present a petition to the Government. It is thought 
that the cause of their agitation must be required reform of the 
land taxes. 

A telegram, despatched from Kiéto at 8.30. a.m. on the 7th 
instant, announces that on the 5th instant a sudden attack 
was made upon Onigatake. The position was quickly taken, 
together with four prisoners, 104 charges for large guns, seven- 
teen boxes of cartridges, and many other articles. The rebels 
made a very desperate attack in the afternoon, but they failed 
to retake the position. 





The Government seems, not unnaturally, to be looking prett 
sharp after the Tosa folks just now. The Heian-maru, whic 
trades regularly between here and Kochi, was due to leave the 
railway pier at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, but was detained by the 
Government and her cargo turned out of her and searched for con- 
traband of war. So far as we could ascertain none was seized, and 
we heard that some boxes which looked like cartridge boxes, and 
may perhaps have given rise to some pg pete turned out to be 
packayes of type. A small quantity of lcad (which had been 
openly shipped) may also have had some influence on the minds of 
the Authorities, as we see by a late notification that it is included 
amonyst the things which the officials are to keep an eye npon.— 
Hioyo News. 


Those who seek for knowledge under diftculties, without other 
aids than their own organs of perception, groping in the dark, as 
it were, sometimes meet with unpleasant surprises. A Japanese 

rufessor in a public institution of a city not a thousand miles from 
here, was heating some caustic aeraete over live coals, and, with his 
head over the fire, was vigorously fanning it with his breath, when 
—Ncat ! the durned thing went off! His face presented the ap- 
pearance of a severe case of stig ates small pox, and it now wears 
the aspect of mildewed canvas, but it is pleasant to learn that his 
wounds are not serious. It is doubtful whether he will regard the 
knowledge thus gained an encouragement to further experiments 
in the same direction, but however that may be, we may take it 
as quite certain that caustic potash will never play a trick on him 
again, at least in the same way,—Hiogo News, 
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THE WEALTH OF YESSO. 


Ww have received from His Excellency Kuropa, of 

the Kaitakushi Department, & general report on 
the Geology of Yesso or Hokkaidé, as it is commonly 
called, drawn up by Mr. Lyman, the Chief-Geologist and 
Mining Engineer. In reading through the report, which 
is extremely complete, and shows that a most careful 
survey has heen made by a thoroughly competent man, 
on3 cannot but become convinced that in this Northern 
portion of the Empire lie the germs of much of its future 
wealth. The Department of the Kaitakushi has been 
subjected from time to time to very severe criticism. It 
has been said that for the millions spent in experimental 
farms and nurseries, roads and surveys, in the praise- 
worthy attempt of the Government to colonize this island 
there is nothing to show. Toa great extent, no doubt, 
these strictures have been legitimate. Much more money 
has been expended than was necessary to carry out the 
operations in Yesso. A great deal has been spent on ob- 
jects which were entirely purposeless, and much of the 
work done has been—perforce—allowed to fall into decay. 
Much outley has been made on works that will for 
some years yield noreturn. But it must be borne in mind 
that when the scheme for developing Yesso first came under 
consideration, the authorities were far less experienced in 
the method of carrying out such undertakings. They 
refused to listen to those who were competent to guide 
them, and who wished to perform the duties assigned 
them in all honesty, and whose exhortations and warnings 
would have saved much waste and much disappoiutment , 
These were, however, mostly the mistakes of inex- 
perience; mistakes that have occurred in all undertakings 
throughout the country generally, and—except in the case 
of the unlucky Shimosa stock farm—such as they are not 
likely to commit again unless talked over by insidious and 
interested advisers, of whom unfortunately the land is 
not yet rid. 

But admirably adapted as the island is for farmiug, 
and for cattle operations, it is not in such develop- 
meuts that the value of Yesso is to be sought. The 
wealth is hidden wealth, but it is surely there, and needs 
only energy, and honest and careful administration to 
bring it to the surface. And if Mr. Lysran does not 
calculate too hopefully on the resources of the island (we 
trust he will not for a moment imagine that we throw the 
least doubt on his exhaustive and conscientious state- 
ments) there seems to be no reason why Japan should 
long remain in her present state of abject impecuniosity. 

Although gold is to be found in many places Mr. 
Lyman’s report affords no grounds for supposing that it 
will be a source of wealth. The ouly fields that have any 
pretension whatever to workableness are the ‘Toshibetsu 
aud the Musa, and of these mines only a small portion 
promises a paying result. Mr. Lyman reasonably con- 
cludes that in former times a far smaller return satisfied 
gold-washers than would be considered satisfactory at the 
present day, and states that he has no belief that anything 
will be found to justify the wild hopes of those who 
would gladly have plunged into large and costly min- 
ing operations without even a preliminary survey. 
It is in coal that Yesso is to prove her gold producing 
power, for while there are deposits of other minerals, they 


\do not appear to exist—with the exception of sulphur— 
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Government, but for the better information of all who are in- 
terested in geology.” 


in workable quantities. But the promising field for 
labour for generations to come is in the coal fields, and 
it is in testifying to their richness that Mr. Lyman’s 

















































Mr. Lyman is of opinion that it is impossible for the Go- 
vernment to undertake the working of the Yesso mines by 
itself, as nothing could be surer to result in loss, or at least 
less profit than could be made by a system of leasing. 
“The management would unevitably be more or less jea- 
lously careful of the Government money than a private 
operator would be of his own.” Most entirely true, and 
it is pleasant to find Mr. Lyman addressing his employers 
in so manly and straightforward a way. Iu order to 
properly develope these coal mines, recourse must be 
had to foreign energy and foreign capital, and before 
these can become available the foreign capitalist must 
be assured that for employment of the latter he has 
complete security, aud for the former a fair field. Such 
assurance cannot be forthcoming until the Govern- 
ment abandons its present exclusive policy, and either 
permits foreigners to lease mines, or by special treaty 
agreement allows them to form mining companies 
with natives, with some guaranty that the capital ad- 
vanced is to be honestly applied. With reference to this 
question Mr. Lyman writes as follows :— 


“If foreign capital should be admitted to the working of Japan- 
ese mines, every body knows very well from what country that 
capital would chiefly come; from the one, namely, that has the 
largest amount of capital in excess of the good opportunity for 
its employment at home. As that is by no means my own 
country I shall hardly be thought prejudiced by patriotic feel- 
ings in urging that foreign capital be so admitted, if it can be 
done without lessening the extent of Japanese jurisdiction, 
which I trust will in respect of justice rapidly become satisfacto- 
ry to the most fastidious foreigners. In America too, the same 
question of the introduction of foreign capital has arisen, uncom- 
plicated to be sure by the question of jurisdiction; and silly 
jealousy has often been felt by individuals that foreigners should 
be gaining the profit yielded by our mines or railroads. But the 
advantage is reciprocal, and a merchant might as well complain 
because his purchaser gets as much benefit from a sale as he 
does himself; and the desire to enjoy the profit of both sides 
of a bargain is like the child’s wish to ‘‘eat his cake and have 
it too.” The working of mines and of railroads is immensely 
alvantageous to a country, increasing its business and prosperity 
both directly and indirectly, and adding to the revenue of the 
government. The result is accomplished by means of capital, 
and if we can hire (or in any way induce) foreign capital to do 
the work more cheaply than we could do it with our own, we 
ought to be well satisfied and not begrudge the hire. Of course 
valuable privileges (such as digging coal) need not be given away 
for nothing, but may be sold or leased on fair terms to natives 
and foreigners alike, with the assurance that if some of the privi- 
leges should be left to be obtained by foreigners it is because the 
price is more valuable to the native than the privileges are. If 
the terms were fair, both sides should be satisfied; and the 
nationality of the buyer is as immaterial as it is in 
a shop where mercharidise is sold. But it may be urged that the 
foreigner takes his profit home and spends it there, whereas, 
if a native accepted the terms and gained the profit he would 
spend it here, and so doubly benefit the country. ‘“‘If!” You 
might as well say: ‘(If the sky fall, we shall all catch larks.” 
Besides, if the balance of trade is favourable, that is, if there 
is anything to buy that seems to foreigners worth the money 
(and mining would tend to bring about such a result), the for- 
eigner will also be likely to spend his profit here and add to 
the exports of merchandise (the wish of every country, though 
gome other nation must likewise get profit from the transaction) ; 
and, what is more, if successful, he will bring more capital 
to spend here to the ‘benetit of the country.’” 


thorough survey will prove its value. 
On this subject we will quote at length his own re- 
marks. 


‘¢ RESULTS OF THE SURVEY.—One of the chief results of the survey 
is a knowledge of the fact that there are probably a hundred 
and fifty thousand million tons of workable coal in Yesso, or 
about two-thirds as much as the coal of the same thickness of 
the famous fields of Great Britaim, which are such an immense 
source of wealth to that country, by far the largest coal producer 
in the world. That amount of coal in Yesso would enable the 
island to yield the present enormous yearly product of Great 
Britain for nearly a thousand years; and in doing so would 
bring to the Government, at the rate of thirty cents a ton, 
thirty thousand million dollars of revenue, in addition to other 
still greater benefits to the Government and profit to the public. 

Indeed, the proof of the probable existence of so much coal in 
Yesso may well be considered a matter of great national impor- 
tance, not only assuring in the future great wealth to the empire, 
but having in the immediate present most important financial 
bearings. If, as some men thought last winter, even the publication 
of a necessarily meagre unprofessional report on the mines of 
Japan could produce an unfavourable effect on the credit of the 
Government, it is not too much to hope that the same credit 
may be improved by the detailed demonstration furnished by the 
maps, sections, and reports of our survey. 

In case any men in Japan should still be so narrow and 
unenlightened as to look with contempt upon what seems to 
them so unpractical and useless as surveying and mapping, it 
may be.worth while to point out how the effect of our survey 
on the government’s credit may alone be worth in money (to 
which such sordid minds must have every thing reduced before 
they can appreciate it) far more than our outlay has been. 
Suppose the government should wish to borrow money abroad, 
where ,it is cheapest, not necessarily to increase the public debt, 
but, say, to replace the present debt at a lower rate of interest. 
Is it not clear that the rate will be low in some proportion 
to the known wealth and resources of the country? Even 
*f faith be lacking in the steadfast integrity of the go- 
vernment, the existence of certain material resources enables 
them to be pledged in some safe manner as security, and with 
security the rate of interest must be lower. The coal of Yesso 
when generally known to the public might then well enable 
the government to borrow moncy at a lower rate than it 
could without it. If the present very high rate were lessened 
one per cent., that would amount on a loan of three hundred 
million dollars (not an enormous one for an empire, and only 
one-fifth of a cent for each ton of the above-mentioned amount 
of coal) to a yearly saving of three millions of dollars, or, roughly, 
ten thousand dollars a day. But even if the effect of public 
information as to our Yesso coal were only one-tenth of that, 
it would still amply repay within a couple of months the whole 
expense of the survey. 

But a few ounces of brains outweigh millions of tons of coal ; 
for nobody wishes to lend money to a rich rogue or to a rich 
fool; and for good credit it is necessary to have a reputation 
not only for wealth and integrity but for intelligence and enlight- 
enment. Perhaps, therefore, the financial effect of that vast 
amount of coal would be fully equalled by a knowledge that the 
government had had the prudence and wisdom to have a gevlo- 
gical survey made at all, in order to ensure, in the very worst 
event, that the money of the public should not be foolishly 
wasted in unwarrantable mining speculations. It is not impro- 
bable either that even moncy lenders may be affected by the 
general reputation for intelligence that a nation would acquire 
by encouraging investigations of still more purely scholarly 
interest. The Kaitakushi will at least have the credit of carry- 
ing out in respect of our survey (until last winter at least) the 
recominendation of the American adviser (General Horace Capron) 
whom it had the fortune to engage five years ayo, and who had 
the sagacity to insist upon such work at the outset rather than 
to plunge into costly and unjustifiable (but perhaps more obvi- 
ously ‘* practical ’’) mining ventures, as some desired tu do. The 
Kaitakushi has the credit of beginning and carrying nearly to 
completion the first geological survey of the kind undertaken by 
any native Asiatic Government, aud of publishing the results to 
the world, not merely for the benelit to the finances of its own 


We cannot close these remarks without noticing Mr. 
Lyman’s recognition of the intelligence, assiduity, and 
correctness of the dozen Japanese students who assisted 
him in the survey. He says :— 

“ But aside from the information or reputation gained directly 
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or indirectly by the Government or the public, one very im- 
portant [result of the geological survey has been the training it 
has given to a dozen Japancse young men, the first Asiatics 
who have given themselves to the study and practice of geology. 
Their progress has been such as fully to confirm me in a report 
nearly three years ago that Japan would ‘become in a few 
years independent of foreign countries in their profession.’ 
That is, in making geological surveys, for, of course, in one 
sense no country in the world is independent of all others in 
respect to geological learning. And by ‘becoming independent 
in a few years’ of course, itis not meant that in so short a 
time could be acquired the highest skill for which in other 
countries a life time is justly not thought too much. But it is 
now well assured that even long before these same young men 
reach to middle age (but ‘a few years’ certainly) they 
may become very amply competent to make, and teach 
others to make, wholly satisfactory geological surveys to any 
extent that may be required in this country. It may be some- 
what longer (if they keep their modesty) before they give to the 
world any profound theories in regard to the condition of the 
central portions of the earth or to its earliest history ; but they will 
be making surveys and maps that will answer all practical mining 
requirements and that will furnish information with very import- 
ant bearings on the theories of the earth’s history. Eleven of the 
above named assistants kept on through the survey (as 
far as health permitted) and with one temporary exception 
caused by sickness, are still with me at other geological 
work. They are not only intelligent, industrious, studious and 
fond of their occupation, and therefore pretty sure to keep on 
learning and improving in skill; but are so thoroughly honest 
that their word can be relied on, a matter of the utmost im- 
portance in geological work (whatever you may say of it else- 
where), and one that might well have been a source of difficulty. 


Taken altogether this report is one of the most useful and 
complete that we have seen on subjects connected with 
the development of Japan. 
and misleading views that so constantly find expression 
on the part of those who claim to be the exponents of 
American opinion, but who we know full well no more 
express it than Dr. Kenraty’s mad vituperations ex- 
press the feelings of sensible Englishmen, it is pleasant 


After the narrow, envious 


to come across such liberal, sound, and unprejudiced 
writing, as we find in this report. The Kaitakushi 
seems to have the true spirit of vitality. We may here 
remark that an Agricultural College has been established, 
where practical farming is to be thoroughly taught, by 
duly qualified men. From what we can learn it will be 
conducted in no haphazard way, but in a manner calcu- 
Jated to produce the most useful results. We may not hear 
of any future Derby colt or ten thousand dollar pig being 
raised on it, but a few years may show a considerable por- 
tion of the island of Yesso under sound and profitable 
cultivation. Ifthe Government had always been as for- 
tunate in its choice of advisers, as the Kaitakushi in 
securing the services of Mr. Lyman and several other 
gentlemen, it might,—nay, doubtless would—have escaped 
the ruinous losses and grievous mortifications that have 
resulted from lending a too ready ear to the interested 
advice of needy and uuscrupulous adventurers. 
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Some time ago, as our readers no doubt remember, we gave an 
account of a newly-opened and rather handsome Japanese temple 
in the Peking Road. The precise object of the Japanese Buddhists 
in establishing places of worship in Shanghai is ditlicult to conceive, 
but they appear nevertheless to be a very active and enthusiastic 
class. Yesterday the transfer took place of a plot of land on the 
Cha-poo Road, Hongkew, which is the future site of a new and we 
believe still larger temple, to be built under the auspices of the 
bonzes from Japan. Perhaps there is a proselyting object at the 
bottom of the movement. Surely there is not a suthcient number 
of Japanese in Shanghai to render such extensive worship-accom- 
modation a necessity. It is noticcable that the priests belong to 
the Buddhist religion, no representatives of Shintoism being at 
present in Shanghai, as far as we are aware,—dhanghui Courier, 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 


Tosa. 
( Héchi Shimbun, June 5th, 1877.) 

I am a native of Tosa. Hearing that at the present time, the 
public entertain great suspicion in regard to the events which are 
passing there, I wish to give a brief description of the condition 
of things, which I hope may restore confidence in the minds of 
both city folks and country people. 

When I first heard of the sufferings caused to the people by the 
war in the south-west, it appeared asifthe people of the ken to 
which I belong took no interest in them, but now that they have 
been informed of the cruel calamity which has overtaken the sub- 
jects of the Kumamoto ken, patriotic men have consulted together 
and said :—‘‘Our ken is not far distant from Kumamoto. Sup- 
pose that the rebels should increase in fierceness and that our 
1,000,000 of poople should suffer the same fate as the Kumamoto 
people. This we could never endure to look upon. It is true that 
we have the protection of the Government, but still what should 
we do under the same circumstances as at Kumamoto. When we 
reflect on it, we feel that although we have the protection of the 
Government, it is also incumbent on us to protect onr own pro- 
vince.” This was the opinion put forward by tho Risshixha, but 
fearing lest in the present excitement of the popular mind mischief 
might arise from large assemblages, they resolved to give notice to 
the local authorities and accordingly addressed them a letter to 
that effect. The authorities apparently imagined that this was a 
proposal to form a local militia, so it was explained that the object 
was not to form a militia, but to hold an assembly to discuss the 
question of forming a militia, and that a petition to the latter effect 
would afterwards be laid before them when a final decision had been 
arrivedat. Thelocal officials, however, seem to have attached a need- 
less importance to this request, and did not grant it, but whiled away 
the time by delays. Meanwhile the project assumed a different 
form, and it was resolved to present a memorial. The two soci- 
eties, the Risshisha and the Seikensha have in concert reduced 
their ideas to writing, and I believe will shortly lay them before 
the Government. The purport of the representations of the Ris- 
shisha are as follows :—‘‘ The Government should reflect upon the 
past, and consider the future, and cast the responsibility on them- 
selves and not on others ; they should observe the current of public 
opinion and establish the Elective Assembly which it demands.” 
The Scikensha repeat the old-fashioned cry ‘‘ Remove wicked 
otlicials; drive out hypocrites from the Government.” If these 
demands are acceded to, harmony will be restored among the 
people of the den, and they will unite their force so as in less than 
three weeks to destroy the Satsuma rebels. 

There is a report that the memorial of the Risshisha has been 
already brought to Tokid by Mr.——, but this is not the case. It 
was realy to be brought here a few days since, but some objections 
were started, and it is still under consideration. It is said that 
the Scikensha’s memorial has been already presented, and also 
that it has not ; which of these statements is the true one, I can- 
not say. 

The fact is that in the Kéchi ten there is not a single man who 
has any idea of resorting to force. They all wish to follow the 
path of principle to the end. There are none who care by any rash 
or violent measure to make themselves a laughing-stock at home 
and abroad throughout all ages. For this reason it gave me great 
pain to observe that the readers of the T6kié newspapers entertain 
suspicions regarding our vn which have no foundation in fact. It 
is true that amongst the statements made in the ken by the Risshi- 
sha and the Svikensha, there are many which are untrue and this 
is hardly to be wondered at, at a distance of 300 ri. On the other 
hand, it is natural that in other ken there should be similar errors 
in regard to ours. 

I hope the newspaper editors will give their attention to this, 
and for my own | feel it my duty to write them this candid letter. 

AKASAKA JOTA. 


Tit Loyarty or Tosa. 
(Héchi Shimbun, Jane sth, 1877.) 

The public have now for a long time been suspicious of the 
acmuraé of Tosa, nor can it be that their suspicions are altogether 
without reason, or that even the Tusa samurai themselves will 

| find it easy to dispel them. 

Consider for a moment. All those who have attacked the pre- 
sent Government since the Revolution were the men by whom the 

| present Government was founded. Et6, Mayebara, and Saiyd all 
exerted themselves to the utmost to establish the existiug Govern- 
ment, &nd yet when it was about to become consolidated, they at 
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last changed their minds, and became its enemies. Before attack- 
ing the Government, they resigned office, and retired to their 
native provinces where they gave themselves to uniting the 
strength of their fellow-provincials, in order therewith to attack 
the Government. At different times the same succession of events 
has followed, as we have had opportunities of observing with our 
own eyes. So true is this that it has given rise to the saying, 
‘*The resignation of deserving officials is the seed of rebellion.” 
Of this there can be no doubt. It is man’s nature to forecast the 
future from the past, and all human conjectures are founded on 
events which have passed under their ohservation. Even Hodge, 
who in his native village has observed that potatoes when thrown 
into a ditch are metamorphosed into eels, is bound to infer, when 
he comes up to the metropolis and sees potatoes lying in a drain, 
that they will turn into eels too. 

According to ordinary reasoning, such an inference would seem 
perfectly just, but if we must investigate the nature of potatoes 
and inquire through what physiological influences they are con- 
verted into eels, it would further be necessary to examine wheth- 
er the potatoes previously observed the drain in which they were 
seen lying and the mud in that drain were the same or different, 
and to take note of the influences in each case favourable to such 
a metamorphosis. All this process Hodge must perform before he 
can decide that the potatoes of the metropolis will turn into eels 
like those of his own village. 

Observe that the Tosa samurai and the Satsuma samurai are in 
appearance potatoes of very much the same stock ; both alike must 
be admitted to have distinguished themselves, both have assisted 
in the work of the revolution, both have aided to establish the 
present Government. Among both there are men who have 
resigned office and returned to their native province, and in both 
the occasional assemblage of men of the same political party has 
been advocated. And, finally, the position of both is not without 
resemblance to that of potatoes which have fallen into a drain. 
No wonder that Hodge thinks that here is another case of 
potatoes sunk in a drain, and infers that they, too, will become 
converted into eels. . 

But cases are not unknown where in spite of an outward re- 
semblance the nature of two classes of things is essentially 
different. Even amongst potatoes there are different species, 
however much they resemble cach other outwardly, and they cannot 
all be included in the same category. The suspicion entertained by 
the public of these Tosa sumurai is doubtless not an unfair one. 
Their position has strong a resemblance to that of the samurai 
who have already risen in rebellion. It is, however, a suspicion 
before inquiry, and we cannot assume that it is a well-grounded 
suspicion. Hence we reason somewhat differently from the 
public in regard to the Tosa samurai. Let us for a moment 
examine the grounds on which is based the suspicion entertained 
by the public. 

The public attention has been chiefly concentrated (in so far 
as regards Tosa) on the doings of the Rixshizha society, whose 
leader is the ex-Sanyi Itagaki. The object of this society 
is the establishment of a popular Representative Assembly, and the 
means by which they propose to move the people in this direction 
is moral suasion. They do not wish to resort to violence, but to 
make known their opinions to the world through the peaceful 
medium of letters, not by force of arms. We cannot enter into an 
explanation of all the motives which influence the members of this 
society, but from the policy publicly declared by them it may 
be concluded that their objects are as stated above. The public 
ought to regard the Risshisha itself as the product of the two forces 
of moral suasion and letters, and to hope that the most important 
results will flow from these principles. If we can believe that the 
Risshisha will prosper and affect the mind of the nation to any con- 
siderable extent, we should expect that the public will proceed more 
and more in the same genuine road of progress and that an appeal 
will be made to public opinion. 

We see, therefore, that the J?isshisha is by its very nature 
different in fashion from the disturbers of the public peace. The 
latter are conservatives, the former are liberals ; the objects of 
the latter involve an appeal to force, of the former an appeal to the 
power of the pen. In thoir case are not the physiological condi- 
tions which would convert the potato into an eel entirely wanting ? 
We should therefore not entertain a suspicion of all alike founded 
on mere appearances. 

Supposing now that we consider the question from the point of 
view of the interests of the Tosa men. If they are sincere in their 
reliance on the might of the pen and on moral suasion to further 
their views, they will gain the confidence of the nation which can 
only be won by truth and consistency, and not by rashness 
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and violence. 








The society might make temporary progress 
by abandoning its reliance on the power of letters, but then 
it would forfeit the confidence of the public, and if it once 
divorced itself from the public confidence, what would it accom- 
plish ? But if their suspicions which we have attributed to Hodge 
should one day prove correct, if we should have to surrender him 


all our credit as philosophers, and if the opinions of self-styled 


philosopers should turn out to be mistaken, then the confidence 
reposed in the Risshisha by the public and the credit they have 
gained would be lost principal and interest. If bystanders 


aspersing the society proceed to attack it with violence this can- 


not be helped; against bigoted violence the Rixshisha’s force is 
unavailing. We must say, however, that this society cannot escape 


the responsibility of repudiating the violent opinions which are 
attributed to it by bigoted conservatives. 


Too Hasty CoNncLusions. 
( Nichi Nichi Shimbun, June 6th, 1877.) 
When will the unfortunate disturbance in the south-west be put 


down? To this great question no one has been able to furnish us 
with an answer, and we ourselves are certainly unable to give 
one. 
his own opinion. In forming this opinion, however, we must take 
as a guide the teachings of past experience and present observation, 
without which we shall probably miss the mark, and run great 
risk of committing ourselves to baseless and erroneous calculations. 
If we now proceed to put before our readers successively the chief 
results of our observation and experience, they may be able, out 
of the obscurity which envelopes the subject, to arrive at an 
opinion for themselves. 


The only way left is for each one to judge according to 


As we showed yesterday morning, the actual situation of the 


campaign appears to be as follows.—The rebels having been 
defeated at Hitoyoshi, have retired into the provinces of Satsuma and 
Hiuga, and would seem to be on the verge of embarrassment. But 
to look upon them as completely annihilated simply because Hito- 
yoshi has been taken would be to form a very -hasty conclusion. 
At the outset, when the rebel army, besides maintaining the 
blockade of Kumamoto, advanced in force into the north-east, the 
safety of the whole country depended upon the fate of that place. 


Without considering the suitability of the locality for military 


operations, or whether the tactics adopted were in accordance with 
strategical rules, troops were sent down by the Government, de- 
tachment after detachment, and unlimited supplies of arms were 
furnished, the object being to defeat the rebel forces and relieve 


Kumamoto, even though the rivers should be choked with corpses 


and enough bullets be tired to make a mountain. It was, in fact, 


an attack by means of sheer force. The advance took place on all 
sides, and the rebels were finally compelled to retire unsuccessful 
from Kumamoto. 

What induced people to rush to the conclusion that all anxiety 
was over, peace restored, and fears for the future unnecessary, 
simply because the Imperial armies, after hard fighting for seven 
weeks, had opened communications with Kumamoto? Suppose a 


patient were dangerously ill with diseased lungs and liver, and more- 


over for several days had been unable to obtain any natural relief. 
Suppose that the physician called in to attend on him, left the 
diseased lungs and liver to themselves for a while, and impressed 
with the necessity of relieving the bowels and bladder with all 
speed, administered purgatives and gave a clyster, which were at 
last productive of the required effect. Suppose that the nurses, on 
secing the effect, were excited with joy, and said ‘‘ Behold, he 
has got relief! The disease is completely cured!” What 
would people think of such behaviour? Now, the relief of Kuma- 
moto was like relief after constipation. The constipation was 
not the principal disease, the seat of which was in the lungs and 
liver. Satsuma, Osumi and Hiuga are the lungs and liver occupied 
by the rebels. To say that the relief of Kumamoto by the Imper- 
ial forces meant putting an end to the civil war, is just like sup- 
posing the disease to be cured when the remedy has been tempo- 
rarily efficacious. We cannot adopt the views of those who would 
blame the nurses for their hasty conclusions, and are yet guilty 
of imitating their very hasty conclusions themselves, 

With the exception of the intelligent who have their eyes about 
them, most people, misled by hastily concluded false opinions 
forined in consequence of the relicf of Kumamoto, expected before 
many days had passed to sing songs of victory over the suppression 
of the rebellion. But the result has belicd their expectations ; six 
weeks have passed and Hitoyoshi has only just been taken. It is 
true that the rebel forces have been defeated in every encounter, 
that their troops are wearied and their spirit so broken, that they 
no longer are like the audacious and formidable men they were at 
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first. And yet, though it will not be difficult following upthe victory 
to defeat them at every point, and to name a day when the rebel 
nest shall be overwhelmed and the ringleaders be punished with death, 
—when we come to discuss the tactics to be pursued, we must 
not base our calculations of victory on the weakness of the enemy, 
which sort of miscalculation every intelligent person avoids; but 
we should, on the contrary, estimate them at the highest possible 
value, and place ourselves very low in the scale, in order to calcu- 
late aright. Following this process, then, we find that we have 
regained possession of Higo, while Satsuma, Osumi and Hiuga 
remain in the hands of the rebels; an’ whether by compul- 
sion or persuasion the million inhabitants of these three provinces 
obey them, take their side and render them assistance. If we are 
negligent and leave the slightest opening of which they could take 
advantage, they would again be in a position to indulge in hopes. 
Consequently we must not contemptuously regard them in the 
light of a few surviving weakened rebels, or wandering rebels who 
are deprived of refuge, simply because they retreated from Ku- 
mamoto and fled from Yatsushiro. Ought we not to increase the 
number of our troops, and vigorously attack the rebels again with- 
out stopping to take breath, and give them no time for defence? 
Every day that the suppression is delayed is an additional day of 
calamity, which is the opportunity of civil dissension. Look at the 
Chikuzen and Buzen rebels, and again at the present moment those 
of Chéshiu. Without considering whether theiraims were thesame, 
but inflamed with the same spirit as the Satsuma rebels, violent 
men have collected together and designed to assist them. For- 
tunately their numbers were so few that they were subdued at 
once and without loss of time, but still they benefitted the rebels 
more or less by diverting the attention of part of the Imperial forces. 
Moreover, at this moment rumours are current of fears lest strange 
influences may not be combining in a corner of the Nankaido (i.e. 
in Tosa) and far off in the Tésando (i.e. Shonai), and if even any 
actual manifestation takes place in these quarters it will be a much 
more serious affair than the disturbances in Buzen, Chikuzen and 
Chéshiu. Already we are suffering from insufficiency of soldiers ; 
what troops could we despatch to the Nankaido and Tésando with- 
out weakening the army inthe south-west (i.e. Kiushiu)? Can 
any one give us a clear answer ? 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
(‘‘ Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” 5th June. ) 
The capture of Hitoyoshi by the Imperialists will cause some 
change in the state of affairs in the South. Let us trace the pro- 
gress of the present war. A body of the rebels first advanced 


against Kumamoto, and beseiged the castle, while another body‘ 


advanced towards Uyeki, and taking advantage of the weakness 
of the Imperial forces, blockaded the road from Kodome to Takase, 
and showed their intention of advancing directly to Minaminoseki 
and Kanematsu. But the Government troops lost no time. The 
insurgents advancing from Yamagamarched to Iwamura, and thence 
from Uyeki to Tawara, and here they found themselves obliged to 
abandon their plan of attack and to act on thedefensive. This 
occurred about the first of March, and may be called the first 
stage of the war. 

The rebels then took up their positions at Tawarazaka and 
Nabeta, both strong points and it took the Imperialists twenty 
days, fighting day and night to obtain possession of them. 
This took place on the 20th March, and on the day following 
Yamaga was captured. The insurgents now retreated southward 
and were in possession of no point north of Midori. This ter- 
minated the second stage of the war. 

Though Yamaga and Tawara were lost to them the insurgents 
still retained Kodome, Uyeki, Torinosu and Sanno-také. At 
this time communication had not been opened with Kuma- 
moto. A body of Imperialists advanced toward the garrison 
by way of Yashiro. They marched to Kumamoto with- 
out encountering many checks. The garrison had been closely 
beseiged for a period of two months and were very short of provi- 
sions. But the power of the Imperialists became more and more 
overwhelminy, and finally on the 4th April the insurgents were 
compelled to raise the seige, and retreat towards the East. They 
then took up positions at Koyama, Mifune, Namba, Otsu and Ta 
kenouchi, and it seemed as though they might be able to defend 
these places for a long period, but on the 20th April, they 
were compelled to retreat to Hitoyoshi. This 
termed the third stage of war. 

Hitoyoshi being a natiirally strong position was the most diffi- 
cult place to take, but this did not dismay the [mperialists, for 
as our readers have scent our cohunns they took Yashiro, Sashiki, 


Kumagawa, Tomachi, and Goka one after the other, and tinally 
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succeeded|in taking Hitoyoshi on the Ist instant. This ends the 
fourth stage. 

The war has thus had four stages, and it is now entering on ita 
fifth. Telegrams report that the insurgents have retreated toward 
Kakutogoi. Where will they intrench themselves? They will 
most prebably go into Hiuga to Sadowara or Miyakono-j6; or 
they may go into Satsuma, pass through Yoshimatsuand Kurino, 
and take up their position at Kajiki. 

The insurgents at Oguchi have been holding out for some time 
past, but the van has already reached Yamano. Moreover when 
they hear that Hitoyoshi has fallen, Oguchi will also probably 
fall into the hands of the Imperialists, who will pursue the in- 
surgents towards Isa and Hishikari districta (the former place 
being in Satsuma and the latter in Osumi). The Imperialists at 
Demidzu have gone as far as Yonedzu, by the way of Midzu- 
mata, and will probably meet tbe other attacking forces who will 
be marching from Oguchi, in the neighbourhood of Sennai-gawa. 
In the mean time the Imperialists at Kagoshima are quietly wait- 
ing, surrounded by the insurgents, no decisive engagements being 
fought, but they will doubtless soon march out, and attack 
the enemy simultaneously with the forces that are advancing South. 





THE Trove Causes or SatsuMA’s DEFECTION. 
(Chéya Shimbun, 3rd June. ) 

If we do not look closely into the origin of a war, we shall only 
see its outward effects, without perceiving the underlying 
motives. 

A hundred and twenty days have passed since Satsuma broke 
out into rebellion, and opposed the Government authority by 
armed force, during which time the public have had ample 
opportunities of judging of the Satsuma men as rebels and 
traitors. Some say that the real motive of these men in the 
present revolution is to enforce their demand that a hostile ex- 
pedition be sent against Corea, a question that they have 
agitated for several years past. Others allege that their hatred 
against certain officials, whom they insist shall be dismissed 
from the Government, is the true cause of their uprising, while 
there are some who attribute it to the discovery of a plot to 
assassinate the Satsuma leaders. We have thoroughly investigated 
the matter, and judging from the events that have occurred 
during the past ten years, we have come to the conclusion that 
none of the above mentioned reasons have anything to do with 
the attitude of Satsuma. 

Satsuma is only striving to attain an object that she has at no 
time lost sight of during the past ten years. Even though an 
expedition should be sent against Corea, the obnoxious officials 
be dismissed, or the assassination plot be proved to be groundless, 
they would aot cease from their present course. The position 
that Satsuma has taken, and her object in assuming it, can be 
clearly traced by anyone who will glance over past history. 

When Satsuma took the leading part in the Restoration, it was 
not with any strong feeling of respect or loyalty for the Mikado, 
but with the desire of usurping the power of the Shdgun held by 
the house of Tokugawa. We all know the faithless manner in 
which Satsuma acted previous to the great civil war, making the 
most sacred alliances with other clans only to break them when 
it seemed fit. At the overthrow of the house of Tokugawa, 
the attempted usurpation of the power of the Shégunate was 
opposed by the powerful clans of Chdshiu and Tosa, and also 
Hizen and Higo, in the island of Kiushiu. The present members 
of the minstry who are men of broad views, being desirous of 
carrying on the administration in a liberal minded way, also 
opposed’ the ambition of Satsuma. 

But her leaders were not to be disheartened by their obstruc- 
tions, but set to work collecting supplies of arms and ammunition, 
and enlisting and drilling large bodies of troops. When the han 
were abolished and the /vn established, the condition of affairs in 
Satsuma remained unaltered from the feudal times, and thus she 
has been gradually preparing herself for action, and waiting for an 
opportunity to declare herself. She first set to work to weaken 
all those clans who were likely to oppose her wishes. There is 
no doubt that EtO0 Shimpei of Hizen, Maycbara of Chdshiu, 
and the Jimpu party of Higo were all incited to those actions which 
cost them their lives and ruined their honour, by Satsuma, for 
no other purpose than to get them out of the way. The power 
of these clans being weakened, Satsuma wrought the present 
great rebellion. 

The Satsuma forces have now successfully withstood the Im- 
perial troops for several months, yet do not appear to have 
lost ground or to Lave become weakened, and this proves that 
the outbreak is the result of years of patient preparation. 
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It is a common fact that many Satsuma men know only 
Shimadzu and Saigo, and are not aware of the existence of the 
Mikado. Had these leaders not wished the people to rise against 
the Government, they could have taught them that there isa 
rightful ruler of the country whose authority must not be opposed. 
This they have not done, and hence it is very plain that the part 
they took in the revolution was merely a pretext for overthrowing 
the house of Tokugawa. 

Satsuma men who hold positions in Government offices or in the 
Army or Navy remain true to the Imperial cause, and they are 
thus compelled to fight against their brothers and relatives. -It is 
a struggle between the real and false upholders of the Imperial 


authority; and the main object of Satsuma is to gain the power 


formerly held. by Tokugawa. 
Truly has an ancient sage said that ‘apparent sincerity veils 
the deepest cunning.” 





NOTIFICATION. 

The undersigned has been directed by Her Majesty’s 
Minister to publish for the information of British Subjects 
the annexed note from the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs communicating the Rules of Procedure for appeals 


in Japanese Courts as recently amended by the Japanese 


Government. 

A translation of the Constitution of the various Courts, 
which forms part of the Notification referred to in the 
note of the Japanese Foreign Minister is also appended. 

AUGUSTUS H. MOUNSEY. 
H. B. M.’s Sceretary of Legation. 


Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation, 
Yedo, June 9, 1877. 





( Translation.) 
February 23, 1877. 


Sir,—I have the honor to forward to you herewith a 


copy of a Notification which has now been issued publish- 


ing revised Rules of Procedure for Appeals to Superior 
I shall be obliged if 


Courts and to the Supreme Court. 
you will notify these rules for the guidance of British 
Subjects resident in Japan. 
I have ete., 
(Signed) TERASHIMA MUNENORI, | 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


H. E., 
Sir, HARRY S. PARKES, K.C.B. 
&c., &e., &c. 


NOTIFICATION No. 9, 


The Constitution and Regulations for the Supreme and 
other Courts, published in Notification No. 91 of May 1876, 
together with the Rules of Procedure in Appeals published 
in Notification No. 93 of the same date, have now been 
amended, and are hereby published in their amended 
form. 

The Rules and Constitution of Circuit Courts are can- 


celled. 

IWAKURA TOMOMI, 
Udaijin. 
19th February, 1877. : 


CONSTITUTION OF TIIE SUPREME COURT. 
( Daishinin.) 
OnE PRESIDENT. 


(Appointed from the ranks of Judges of the first class. ) 

1.—The President marks out the division of depart- 
ments, and issues orders for the distribution of the work. 
He will, whenever necessary, preside in the various 
Courts and conduct the trial of civil aud criminal cases, 
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JuDGEs (Han/ji). 
1.—They will examine appeals, both civil and criminal, 
aud they will also have charge of trials of important cases 
between Japanese and foreigners, and the trial of offences 
committed by Judges. | 
2.—They will examine the draft sentences of death. 


CLERKs. 


REGULATIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT, 
(Daishinin). 

1.—The Supreme Court receives appeals* both in civil 
and criminal cases, and cancels erroneous judgments 
given by all Courts from the Superior Courts downwards, 
It is its busivess to maintain a uniform system of law for 
the whole country. 

2.—When it has cancelled an erroneous judgment, it 
may either refer the case for trial to another Court, or it 
may itself try the case, if convenient. 

3.—If when a case has in this way been referred to 
another Court for trial, the latter should not accord with 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, the Supreme Court 
will decide the case itself. 

4.—The Supreme Court will cancel decisions in which 
Naval or Marine Courts have exceeded their powers, and 
will refer such cases to the proper Court. 

5.—All offences committed by Judges, 
tion of police offences, 
Court. 

6.—The Supreme Court will try all important cases, 
whether civil or criminal, in which both Japanese and 
foreigners are concerned. | 

7.—It will examine and sanction the sentences of death 
which are laid before it by the Superior Courts, and then 
send them back tothem. Ifany are decided to be erro- 
neous, it will ascertain afresh the law applicable to the 
case, after which it will return it. 


with the excep- 
will be tried by the Supreme 





CONSTITUTION: OF THE SUPERIOR COURTS. 
A CHieF JUDGE, 

(A Judge who holds his appointment directly from the 
Emperor will be chosen for this office). 

1.—The chief Judge marks out the departments, and 
distributes the work, and will, if circumstances render it 
desirable, be himself present in Court, and hear cases, civil 
or criminal. 

J UDGES. 

1.—They will receive and try appeals which come up 
from Courts within their jurisdiction. 

2.—They are charged with the decision of capital 
cases, 

ASSISTANT JUDGES, 

1.—They try such cases as may be placed in their 

hands by the Judges, 


CLERKS, 


Per 


REGULATIONS OF THE SUPERIOR COURTS. 


1.—The Superior Courts examine appeals from the de- 
cisions of the Local Courts. 

2.—The Superior Courts decide capital cases laid be- 
fore them by the Local Courts, the decision to be notified 
to the original Court when the sanction of the Supreme 
Court has been obtained. 

3.—The Superior Courts examine the draft judgments 
of penal servitude for life which are submitted for their 
sanction by the Local Courts. 


——eE 


CONSTITUTION OF LOCAL COURTS. 
OnE CHIEF JUDGE. 
(Appointed by the Emperor on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Justice.) 
He marks out the departments, and distributes cases to 
them. In other respects his duties are the same as those 
of ordinary judges. 


* The original has two words for appeal, Aéso and Jéokoku, 
the former ot which is used for appeals to the Superior Courts, 


the other for appeals to the Supreme Court, 
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JUDGES: 

They hear civil cases of first instance, and conduct 
trials of criminal cases where the punishment does not 
exceed penal servitude. 

ASSISTANT JUDGES. 
They conduct trials under the directions of the judges. 
CLERKS. 





REGULATIONS OF LOCAL COURTS. 


1.—The Local Courts shall try all civil cases and such 
criminal cases as do not involve a more severe punishment 
than penal servitude. 

2.—All cases, great or small, brought before the Local 
Courts, are accounted cases of first instance. 

3.—Unimportant civil and criminal cases in which both 
Japanese and foreigners are concerned may be decided 
forthwith. Important cases should on the one hand be 
heard, and on the other hand reported to the Minister of 
Justice. 

4.—Capital cases are heard in them, a draft of the 
evidence and sentence prepared and forwarded to the 
Superior Courts, on the sanction of which being received, 
the sentence is to be carried out. 

5.—In cases of penal servitude for life, a draft judg- 
ment should be prepared, and forwarded for the approval 
of the Superior Court, after receiving which it should be 
carried into effect. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE. 
Cuarter I. 
PROCEDURE IN APPEALS TO SUPERIOR 
COURTS. 


1.—When a person is dissatisfied with the original 
judgment in first instance of a Local Court, and petitions 
a Superior Court for a fresh trial, this is called au appeal 
(Koso). 

2.—Appeals (Koso) are allowed in civil cases only, not 
in criminal cases. 

3.—Appeals are only allowed once, not twice. 

‘4+.—If either or both parties to a cause are dissatisfied 
with the judgment delivered by a Local Court, they will 
take seven days (counting from the day following the de- 
livery of the judgment) to consider well its justice, and 
will be allowed to present the Appeal on the next day 
following. In case, however, the cause concerns mercan- 
tile affairs, and it is necessary to appeal at once, the 
Appeal may be sent in even before the seven days have 
elapsed. 

5.—No Appeal can be received after three months (of 
thirty days) have elapsed after the judgment of the Local 
Court. In the case of Local Courts, however, which are 
more than eight ri from the Superior Court, one day 
over the three months will be allowed for every such 
eight re. 

6.—Appellants must report the appeal to the Local 
Court of first instance. It is, however, unnecessary to 
ask for a forwarding letter. 

7.—A Local Court receiving such a notice will stay ex- 
ecution of the judgment, and when required by the Su- 
perior Court, will supply it with the plaint, answer, 
evidence, and the proposed judgmeut of the Local Court. 

8.—The Petition (of Appeal) to the Superior Court 
must be drawn up according to the “ Forms of Plaints 
aud Auswers.” 

Crarter II. 
GENERAL RULES FOR APPEALS TO THE 
SUPREME COURT. 

9.—When application is made to the Supreme Court to 
cancel the judgment of any Court on account of its being 
erroneous in point of law, this is called an Appeal 
(Jékoku.) 

10.—Cases in which appeals to the Supreme Court are 
allowable :— 

a.—Where the ease was beyond the competence of the 
lower Court to try. 

b.—Cases which have been irregularly tried. 

c.—Deeisions contrary to law. 

11.—‘The Supreme Court receives JSahoku (appeals on 
points of law) but does not receive Aso (ordinary appeals). 
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Ifacase which is properly a Xéso is by error made a 
Jokoku, it will be rejected and no notice taken of it. 

12.—An appeal (Jokoku) lies to the Supreme Court in 
cases where Naval or Military authorities have, in giving 
their decision, overstepped the bounds.of their authority. 

13.—If a case appealed to the Supreme Court: has 
already been decided by it, a fresh complaint will not be 
heard. 


CHaprTer III. 
APPEALS TO THE SUPREME COURT IN 
CIVIL CASES. 


14.—Appeals (Jokoku) to the Supreme Court in civil 
cases are only allowable in cases where appeal has al- 
ready been made to, and the case tried by, a Superior 
Court. 

15.—The person who wishes to appeal (Josoku) must 
forward his petition oPappeal to the Supreme Court with- 
in two months from the date of judgment, and at the same 
time ask that notice be given to the other party to the 
case. In the case of places more than eight ri distant 
from the Supreme Court, one day additional will be allow- 
ed for every eight ri. No appeal can be received in which 
this limit is exceeded. 

The petition of appeal must contain the following 
particulars :— 

a.—The residence, status, and name of plaintiff. 

6.—If there is an attorney, his residence, status, and 
name. 

c.—The residence, status, and name of defendant. 

d.—lIf there is a security, or other responsible party, 
his residence, status, and name. 

e.—The date on which the plaint was laid before the 
local court, or in the case of a defendant, of receiving the 
summons, and also the date of judgment being given. 

J-—The date on which the appeal was laid before the 
Superior Court, or in the case of a defendant, of being 
summoned, and also the date on which judgment was 
given. 

The petition of appeal must be sent in in original with 
five copies. 

The petition of appeal must be accompanied by the 
following documents :— 

a.—Copy of the plaint and answer in the Local Court, 
and copy of the judgment. 

b.—Copy of the petition of appeal and answer in the 
Superior Court, and copy of the judgment. 

c.—Copies of any documents referred to as proof in the 
petition of appeal, such documents to be numbered in red, 
and made into a book, or several books if’ the leaves are 
numerous. Ifthe appellant is not in possession of a copy 
of such plaint, answer, or documentary proof, he will re- 
ceive permission to copy it in presence of the usher from 
the records of the original Court which will be produced 
in Court. 

If in consequence of the refusal of the original Court 
to grant permission to copy any document, the appellant 
is unable to produce it, a statement to that effect should 
be noted in the petition of appeal. 

16.—The petitioner must lodge with the Supreme Court 
along with his appeal the sum of 10 yer. No appeal can 
be received if this amount is not lodged. 

a.—Ifthe appeal is not received, the money lodged is 
forfeited. 

b.—If the appeal is received, and the original judgment 
cancelled, the money lodged will be returned. 

c.—If the appeal is rejected after the plaintiff is ex- 
amined and confronted with the defendant, and the ori- 
ginal judgment is not cancelled, the money lodged will 
be forfeited, and the plaintiff will be made to indemnify 
the defendant for his expenses according to the rules for 
Judicial expenses. (By defendant is here meant the party 
other than the appellant.) 

17.—<An appellant must first give notice to the original 
Court which will forward the papers in the case to the 
Supreme Court within three days. 

18,—Icxecution of a judgment is not stayed on account 
ofan appeal to the Supreme Court, but as soon as the 
decision of the original Court is cancelled, the Supreme 
Court will notify it to the latter (hy post) and stay the 
execution. Ifthe judgment has been already carried out 
the execution of the former Judgment will be annulled, 
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and the latter judgment carried out. In the case, how- 
ever, of appeals where one party is a Japanese subject 
and the other a person not under Japanese jurisdiction, 
execution of the judgment of the original Court is to be 
stayed. 

19.—The appellant is at liberty to present his appeal 
either in person, or by attorney. ‘ 

20.—If, upon examining the case in the Supreme 
Court, the judges decide that the appeal is an improper 
one, they will make an order stating the grounds on which 
it is refused to hear the appeal. 

21.—If the judges on examining the case, decide that 
the appeal is a proper one, they will, in granting an order 
for it to be tried, within two days issue a summons for 
the appearance of the defendant, to which summons shall 


be appended the documents enclosed in the petition of 


appeal. 

22.—Within thirty days from the receipt of the sum- 
mons, the defendant must prepare and present his answer, 
either in person or by attorney. One day’s delay will, 
however, be allowed for every eight ri over eight ri 
which the defendant’s residence is away from the Supreme 
Court. 

23.—When the defendant’s answer has been received 
by the Supreme Court, the President will select one judge 
and give him special charge of the case. This judge will 
collect the papers in the case, and prepare a history of it 
without delay. <A day will then be fixed for confronting 
and examining the plaintiffand defendant, and three days 
before a summons to appear will be sent to both parties. 

24.—Whien both parties are confronted and examined 
in Court, the judges will take their seats on the bench, 
and the judge in special charge of the case will read his 
history of it already prepared. The plaintiff will then 
make his statement, and then the mutual explanations of 
both plaintiff and defendant will be heard. It the decision 
which ensues is in favour of the appeal, the judgment will 
be to the effect that inasmuch as the decision of the ori- 
ginal Court is cancelled on such and such grounds, a new 
decision is to be received from such and such a Court, or 
that judgment will be given by the Supreme Court. 

26.—If the decision is against the appeal, the judgment 
will state on what grounds the appeal is rejected. 


CHaPTER LV. 
APPEAL TO THE SUPREMI: COURT IN 
CRIMINAL CASES. 


26.—An appeal (Jokoku) lies to the Supreme Court in 
all criminal cases with the exception of capital crimes and 
of police offences. 

27.—Persons who may appeal in criminal cases :— 

a.—Condemned persons. 
b.— Kenji, or where there are no Kenji, police officials. 

28.,—Condeinned persons who wish to appeal must 
lodge a petition of appeal with the Court within three days 
after sentence has been passed (the sentence is not carried 
out for three days), and he must within ten days prepare 
a careful statement of his grounds for appealing and lay it 
before the Court. The Court will communicate this to 
the local official charged with the execution of the judg- 
ment. 

29.—If a Kenji wishes to appeal, he will inform the 
condemned within twenty-four hours after the sentence, 
and will in ten days prepare a careful statement of his 
grounds for doing so, which he will forward to the Minis- 
ter of Justice. The Aenji will give notice of the appeal 
to the local official charged with the execution of the sen- 
tence. 

30.—The Aenji, or condemned, loses the right of ap- 
peal by a delay beyond the fixed period. 

31.—The official charged with the execution of the 
seutence will postpone the execution of the sentence on 
receiving notice of appeal from the Aewjé or condemned 
person, and will await the decision of the appeal. In the 
meantime, the condemned shall be confined in a separate 
cell, Where there are no separate cells, he will be con- 
fined as may be found convenient. 

32.—If the condemned is unable to do so himself 
he may send for # representative to come to the prison 
to draw up for him his statement of his grounds of appeal.’ 
‘(The iuterion of the prison should be partitioned of and a 
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conference room prepared so as to prevent the appellant 
being mixed up with the other prisoners.) The name of 
the appellant’s representative should be signed along with 
his own to the statement of grounds of appeal. If the 
appellant cannot sign his name, a note should be made 
to that effect. When a representative of a condemned is 
sent for to him, the jailer will be notified of it and he 
will inform the Court. 

33.—If on account of his tender age (under fifteen), 
the condemned is not cognizant of his right of appeal, 
relatives (relatives of the five degrees are here meant) are 
allowed to act for him. 

3-+.— When a statement of grounds of appeal is received 
by the Court, it will forward it along with the documents 
in the case to the Supreme Court within three days. 

35.—The Supreme Court will examine the appeal, 
and if it is decided that it is improper or unreasonable, a 
decision stating the grounds (of rejecting it) will be sent 
to the original Court, which will communicate it to the 
appellant, and the sentence will then be carried out. If 
the appeal is decided to be reasonable, the judgment of 
the original Court is cancelled, and the case referred to 
another Conrt for trial. The Supreme Court may, how- 
ever, resolve to try the case itself, or it may discuss the 
law of the case, and communicate its views to the original 
Court, and procure a decision in this way. The decision 
and grounds of decision are both to be sent. 

36.—When the appeal proceeds from a Kenji, a care- 
ful statement of the grounds of appeal together with the 
other documents shall be forwarded direct to the Minister 
of Justice, who will cause it to be laid before the Supreme 
Court by » competent Aenj/, the decision of which Court 
will afterwards be forwarded to the original Court through 
the Minister of Justice. 





THE PREPARATION OF TEA IN CHINA 
FOR THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Teas both black and green are produced from the same 
plants, the difference being only in the manipulation. 
The Chinese rarely make the two kinds in one district, 
but this is more for the sake of convenience and from 
custom than for any other reason, hence there are black 
and green tea districts in China. 

GREEN TEA. 

When the leaves are brought in from the plantations, 
they are spread out thinly in bamboo trays in order to 
dry any superfluous moisture. They remain for a very 
short time exposed in this manner, generally from one to 
two hours. ‘This, however, depends much on the state of 
the weather. In the mean time the roasting pans have 
been heated with a brisk wood fire, a portion of the leaves 
are now thrown into each pan, rapidly moved about and 
shaken with both hands. They are immediately affected 
by the heat, begin to make a crackling noise and become 
quite moist and flaccid, while at the same time they give 
out a considerable portion of vapour. They remain in 
this state for four or five minutes and are then drawn 
quickly ont and placed npon the rolling table. 

The rolling process now commences. Several men take 
their station at the rolling table and divide the leaves 
among them. ach takes as many as he can press with 
his hands and makes them up in the form of a ball, which 
is rolled upon the rattan worked table and greatly com- 
pressed, the object being to get rid of a portion of the sap 
and moisture and at the same time to burst the leaves, 

These balls are frequently shaken out and passed from 
hand to hand until they reach the head workman, whoex- , 
amines them carefully to see if they have taken the requisite 
twist. When he is satisfied of this, the lerves are removed 
from the table and shaken out upon flat trays, until the 
remaining portion have undergone the same process. In 
no case are they allowed to be long in this state and some- 
times they are taken at once to the reasting pan. 

Having been thrown again into the pan a slow and 
steady charcoal fire is kept up, and the leaves are kept in 
rapid motion by the hands of the workmen. Sometimes 
they are thrown upon the rattan table and rolled a second 
time. In about an hour or an hour and a half the leaves 
are well dried and their colour has become “ fixed,’—that 
is, there is no longer any danger of their becoming black, 
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They are of a dullish green colour but become bright 
afterwards. ‘The most particular part of the operation 
has now been finished, and the tea may be put aside until 
a larger quantity has been made. 

The second part of the process consists in winnowing and 
passing the tea through sieves of different sizes, in order to 
get rid of the dust and other impurities, and divide the tea 
into the different kinds known as T'wankay, Hyson Skin, 
Young Hyson, Gunpowder, etc. 

During this process it is refired, the coarse kinds once 
and the finer sorts three or four times. By this time 
the colour has come out more fully and the leaves of the 
finer kinds are of a dull bluish green. 

It will be observed then with reference to green tea,— 
firstly, that the leaves are roasted almost immediately after 
they are gathered, and, secondly, that they are dried off 
quickly after the rolling process. 


Biack TEA. 


When the leaves are brought in from the plantations 
they are spread out upon large bamboo mats or trays and 
‘are allowed to lie in this state for a considerable time.” 
If they are brought in at night they lie until next morn- 
ing. 

rhe leaves are next gathered up by the workmen with 

‘both hands, thrown int6 the air and allowed to separate 
and fall down again. They are tossed about in this 
manner and slightly beat or patted with the hands for a 
considerable space of time. At length, when they become 
soft and flaccid, they are thrown in heaps and allowed to 
lie in this state for about an hour or perhaps a little longer. 
When examined at the end of this time they appear to 
have undergone a slight change in colour, are soft and 
moist and emit a fragrant smell. 

The next part of the process is exactly the same as in the 
manipulation of green tea, the leaves are thrown into an 
iron pan, where they are roasted for about five minutes and 
then rolled upon the rattan table. 


After being rolled, the leaves are shaken out thinly on 
sieves and exposed to the air out of doors. A frame work 
for this purpose made of bamboo is generally seen in front 
of all the cottages amongst the tea hills. ‘The leaves are 
allowed to remain in this condition for about three hours, 
during which time the workmen are employed in going 
over sieves iu rotation turning the leaves and separating 
them from each other. <A fine dry day when the sun 
is not too bright seems to be preferred for this part of 
the operation. 

The leaves having now lost a portion of their moisture, 
and having been reduced considerably in size are removed 
into the factory. They are put a second time into the 
roasting pan for three or four minutes and taken out and 
rolled as before. 


The charcoal fires are now got ready ; a tubular basket 
narrow at the middle and wide at both ends is placed over 
the fire ; a sieveis dropped into this tubé and covered with 
Jeaves which are shaken on it to about an inch in thick- 
ness. After five or six minutes, during which time they are 
carefully watched, they are removed from the fire and 
rolled a third time. 

As the balls of leaves come from the hands of the roller 
they are placed in an heap uutil the whole have been 
rolled. They are again shaken in the sieves as before, and 
set over the fire for a little while longer. Sometimes the 
last operation, namely beating and rolling, is repeated a 
fourth time. The leaves have now assumed their dark 
colour. 

When the whole has been gone over in this manner, 
- the leaves are placed thickly in the baskets, which are 
again set over the charcoal fire. The workman now 
makes a hole with his hand through the centre of the 
leaves in order to allow vent to any smoke or vapour which 
may arise from the charcoal, as well as to let the heat up, 
and then covers the whole over with a flat basket. Pre- 
vious to this the heat has been greatly reduced by the fires 
being covered up. 

The tea now remains over the slow charcoal fire until 
it is perfectly dry. It is, however, carefully watched by 
the manufacturer, who every now and then stirs it up with 
his hands so that the whole may be equally treated. The 
black colour is now fairly brought out, but afterwards 
jmproves in appearance ; the after process, such as sifting, 
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picking and refiring are carried on at the convenience of 
the workmen. 


It will be remarked therefore with reference to the © 


leaves which are to be converted into black tea, 


Ist.—That they are allowed to lie some time spread out 


in the factory after being gathered and before they are 
roasted. 


2nd.—That they are tossed about until they become soft 


and flaccid and then left in heaps, and that this also is 
done before they are roasted. 


3rd.—That after being roasted for a few minutes and 


rolled they are exposed for some hours to the air in a soft 
and moist state. 


4th.—That they are at last dried slowly over charcoal 
fires. The differences in the manufacture of black and 
green teas are therefore most marked. 

The plants in the destricts of Hungchow and Woo-e, 
where the finest black and green teas are produced, are 
the same species, the slight differences observed being the 
results of reproduction and difference of climate. The 
Canton plant called Thea Bohea by botanists, though dif- 
ferent from the above in constitution and habit is identical 
in species. ‘I'o an inexperienced eye there is no apparent 
difference between the tea shrub of the north and the 
tea shrub of the south of China, but doubtless high culti- 
vation and climate affect the quality of the leaf aud 
induce a variety. 


CoLouRING TEAS. 


Green teas for the foreign markets are invariably 
coloured, or what is termed have a face put onthem. The 
colouring process is as follows :— 

A portion of Prussian blue is thrown into a porcelain 
bow! and crushed into powder. At the same time some 
gypsum is burned in the charcoal fire which roasts the 
tea, and being thus calcined is easily reduced into a fine 
powder. The two substances are then mixed together in 
the proportion of four parts of gypsum to three of Prussian 
blue, thus forming a light blue powder. This colouring 
matter is applied to the teas during the last process of 
roasting, about five minutes before the tea is removed from 
the pan, the time being regulated by the burning of a 


joss stick, a portion of the colouring matter is placed in a 


small porcelain spoon and scattered over the leaves in 
each pan. ‘The workmen then turn the leaves rapidly 
round with both hands in order that the colour may be 
generally diffused. The proportion of colouring matter 
to tea is eight (8) mace two and a half (23) candareens, or 
rather more than an ounce of the powder, to fourteen and 
a half (144) Ibs. of the latter. 





The financial condition of China is revealed to us in fitful 
glimpses, but all the aspects are alarming. It is certain that the 
whole Empire is poverty stricken, and not even a year's good 
harvest can restore the country to its average status. But if, 
unhappily, the growing crops should again fail, the result will be 
a terrible catastrophe, as the empire cannot endure, in its present 
condition, another lean year. The large and constantly accumulat- 
ing stocks of foreign goods, the reduced demand, and low prices 
show how painfully foreign traders are affected by the general 
distresses of China, and we fear the hope raised by the opening of 
new ports will for this year at least be disappointed. We hear 
that the Shansi merchants and bankers have determined on 
(practically) withdrawing from commerce and finance for this year. 

he reason given to foreigners is that trade must be bad until 
after October at the least, and that if a bad harvest is gathered 
the country generally will be well-nigh ruined for a time, 
—Shanghai Courer. 


Our Hankow letters are the reverse of satisfactory. The quality 
of the first arrival of tea is, as a rule, below average, and some 
chops are not only weak and thin but have a sourish flavour. The 
prices paid are, all things considered, excessive. No heed is given 
to many things which are easy to understand, such as last season’s 
losses, present stocks in England, failure of the Russian market, 
bad trade in the United Kingdom, and the alarming increase and 
yield of the fine strong Indian teas. The Hankow tea-tasters 
and merchants ignore all such considerations, and are buying 
interior teas at high prices with all the old and unfailing 
recklessness of consequences. Recent letters from Moscow 
say that upon the unsold teas in stock there, (bought at 
extravagant rates in Hankow last year) the averaye loss may be 
estimated as at least forty per cent. Upon some chops which have 
become soft; or otherwise out of condition, the deticit will be even 
more severe. The London tea market seems to be in almost as 
bad a state as that of Moscow, as losses of thirty-five and fort 
per cent are unfortunately not uncommon,—Shanghai Courier, 
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WHAT CAN IT MEAN? 
“ Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery explore.” 


away upon the last syllable in thunder, like the crash of a 
mighty organ reverberating down the aisles of space. 

In good sooth there is hardly a sense that such a word 
does not appeal to. We have just feebly shown how it 
may he seen and heard. ‘To taste is not more difficult. 
Yon have but to roll it over in your mouth, not bolting 
it as do some hasty renders, but mouthing it, the rather, 
as an alderman is said to eat his turtle steak. How it 
fills your mouth, and slips along your tongue. What 
a soft and pleasing consistency it hath, semisolid at the 
first bite, but melting gradually into liquid at the end and 
leaving a pleasant aftertaste provocative of delightful 
fantasies, born of some such connection between the senses 
as is demonstrable by physiology, but of a more etherial 
quality. Ghosts of faint perfumes, beyond incense, and a 
vague and indescribable odour of antiquity. 

Then, as regards the sense of touch —But we refuse 
to risk offending our intelligent readers by undertaking, 
with excess of zeal, to prove what surely needs no proof, 
As ifa thing of so material » nature as to suffer itself to 
be seen and heard and tasted and smelt, could possibly be 
lacking in that quality appertaining to matter which yields 
resistence to the sense of touch. We scorn to discuss so 
self-evident a syllogism, and resist the promptings of the 
devil at our elbow, which tempts us to travel further upon 
the “airy stilts of abstraction.” 

But whither are we wandering ? We have surely been 
dreaming on the breezy headland where we have been for 
some time back, reclining at our ease amongst the fragrant 
scrub and tender ferns, and breathing deep draughts of 
sweetest air laden with the perfume of a thousand wild 
flowers (erroneously supposed to have no scent), and listen- 
ing to the melodious pipe of birds, incorrectly said to have 
no voice; but most of all regarding with curiosity the mys- 
terious proceedings of certain toilers of the deep, whose 
fleet of fishing craft is spread out beneath us, as it were 
in a picture, upon the placid bosom of Kamaisha Bay. 

What can they be after? They started on their cruise 
not after the manner of fishermen, begirt as to their swar- 
thy foreheads with blue towels, but with huge round reed 
hats, such as landsmen working in the fields or coolies 
upon the roads affect, and for some half hour or so they 
have been assiduously waving them to and fro, posturing 
and bowing the while like mountebanks, ‘They are under 
orders too, it would appear, as they seem to act in concert. 
“ Hats off, gentlemen, and make a profound obeisance. A 
little lower still, I pray you,” inspiring quickly at the mo- 
ment with a hissing sound. “ Ah! that was better. Two 
paces to the right, draw up your heels and favour me again. 
I thank you. A pace to the leftand repeat the same 
maneeuvre. A moment’s rest, and we begin again. Now, 
ready, take your time from me.” But see! what’s that? A 
harpoon as I am alive, flashing through the air, followed 
by a whirlpool of foam upon the surface of the sea and the 
struggling of half a dozen strong fellows to retain within 
their heaving boat the rope to which their weapon fast- 
ened. There is a desperate encounter maintained for a little 
space between them and some invisible antagonist, but 
though the boat has been half under water several times 
and the sturdy fishermen swayed about like pine 
tops in a storm, they have now at last, and with a wild 
shout, hauled into their craft a glistening shark, the angry 
shudderings of whose body and flapping of whose tail 
grow gradually fainter and fainter as a knife is plunged 
into it here and there and its head finally dissevered. 

But what of the strange foolery which preceded its cap- 
ture? We almost despair of obtaining credence for the 
solution of the riddle, partly because it runs counter to 
the so oft declared belief of those who maintain that the 
human race is retrograding, since the complicated courtesy 
of the middle ages .that required an adversary to embrace 
you, before he cut your throat, has disappeared, und partly 
because it endows the family of sharks with a quality hitherto 
unrecognised by naturalists. To be brief then, the fisher- 
men of Kamaishi have discovered,—by what process we 
have been unable to ascertain—that the shark in his 
heart of hearts is a fine gentleman, who would rather 
die than cut a friend. Salute him and he’ll re- 
turn your bow. Nay, he'll go out of bis way to return 
your civility. He may he busy down below, but for all 
that he’s ready to rise to the occasion. He's shy of ground 
bait but greedy of attentions. He’s suspicious to a fault 











































Where is the man of woman born that is not attracted 
by amystery? A mystery! why there’s magic in the 
very word. Mark well the sibillation, hinting of nods 
and shrugs, and whisperings behind the hand. How 
flowingly it trickleth from between the lips, this mystery, 
fashioning the features in its exit, so aa to leave a mo- 
mentary trace upon them,—like the breath upon a 
mirror—of its import. Then what rare good company is 
a mystery. How it submits to be taken out and handled 
on all occasions, and turned over and tested, and even 
torn to pieces and dissolved. What pleasure it yieldeth to 
the fortunate possessor, who need never experience lone- 
Jiness when he can command its company. What winning 
tricks it hath! How it retreats before you, and lures you 
on, and when you would lay your hand upon it eludes your 
grasp and is out of sight. It’s a thousand chances too, but 
what it mocks you outright, in the end, aud like the 
enchanted horse which changed itself into a fish and slipped 
from between its riders legs when, fording a river, you find 
that the mysterious hobby you fancied yourself securely 
astride of, has resolved itself into a miserable commonplace 
and disappeared, And the oddest thing of all is that 
you're not a bit discouraged by it. Not abit. Deceived 
once, you're ready the next moment to be deceived again; 
the more readily, perhaps, because the deceiver is oftenest 
yourself. 

A mere mystery may be guilty of such gambols, to be 
sure, but an impenetrable mystery never. IMPENETRABLE 
Mystery! What a piling up of mystery on mystery is 
here implied. What a sable pall, dense as midnight, and 
resisting all attempts to raise a corner so as to catch a 
a glimpse beneath it, is folded round a mystery in that 
awful word impenetrable. Awful, truly, for doth it not also 
confer immortality on the mystery ? What, for instance, 
would have secured vitality for the letters of Junius, but 
the impenetrable mystery oftheir authorship? Who, but 
for the same reason, would waste a thought upon the man 
in the iron mask or the murderer of martyred Charles ? 

Can any one assert that the meaning of a word is not, 
so to speak, apparent on it? Of a surety not we. For 
our part, we always felt inclined to accept in its integrity, 
the story of the Eastern Prince, who had two children 
brought up in absolute silence, the better to ascertain 
whether, like original sin, the power of expressing their 
wants in articulate language was born with them ready 
made, or not, and who was enabled to.arrive at a definite 
conclusion on their asking him one day for bread. Bread 
demanded the hungry little people, the story affirmeth, 
rummaging out from their own inner consciousness, and 
employing all uninstructed, the very one equivalent which 
expresses ina syllable the staff of life, and which, modified 
it is true in every language by special conditions unnecess- 
ary to touch on, naturally suggests itself. But we are pre- 
pared to goeven further, and submit that our glorious Eng- 
lish language at least, is full of words which not only explain 
their meaning by their sound, but also present a picture to 
the mind perfect in detail. The advantages of such a 
conceit, if true, are many and great. A single paragraph 
from any newspaper or book, for instance, attentively 
regarded, presents before the eye are endless panorama of 
pictures which you can regard as it best pleaseth you. 
You have uaught to pay for admission to the gallery, no 
one offends you by standing in your light, and you require 
no catalogue. To illustrate our meaning, let us take the 
word ‘cathedral.’ It is the first which suggests itself and 
will answer our purpose as well as any other. Does not 
the word ‘cathedral’ call into existence, as by the waving 
of an enchanter’s wand, a venerable building devoted to 
purposes of worship ? Does it not embrace in three grand 
syllables, the mighty pile and its adjuncts and decorations ? 
Is the stained glass window absent, or the groined and 
fretted roof? Miss we a single torn and dusty banner 
from its place, or a scutcheon from a Knightly stall, or 
the dim religious light which tempers outlines and paints 
with varying colours as the sun declineth, the sleeping 
effigies upon their marble pillows ? 

Ye Gods! What a volume of sound too, there is con- 
tained in ‘cathedral.’ How it hurls itself along, dwelling 
for a little space upon the penultimate and then rolling 
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of offered dainties, but a courtesy brings him to your feet. 
Hence the many bows, to acknowledge which he rises to 
the surface, undeterred by accumulated examples of how 
much treachery often lurks behind a smile. 

But the day wanes. “ ‘Take your time from me, gentle- 
men, heels together” grows fainter and fainter as bont 
after boat returus to shore with a victim to duplicity, 
and the world does not seem arush the better or worse 
after all, because civility reigns and is triumphant in Kama- 
ishi bay. ‘The world of Kamaishi, that is to say, for, “not 
to put too fine a point upon it,” the inhabitants thereof 
are—all things fully considered—probably the most uncivil 
people in the world. We regret that in this matter 
language contains no stronger means of expressing a 
Sia opinion than that which is involved iu a super- 
ative. 





Law Reports. | 


IN W. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before Hf. 8S. Witxinson, Esq., Acting Luw Secretary. 
Friday, June 8th, 1877. 

Trk Monakona anp SHanGHal BankixG CorronraTion 
o. PETER GERHARD HANSEN. 


Accused was charged with forging, uttering (und uiding and 
abetting in forging and uttering) with intent to defraud, » bank- 
note of the Honghong and Shanglmi Banking Corporation for $500; 
and with conspiring, with other persons, to furge and utter such 
bank note and thereby to defraud. 

Mr Dickins appeared ne solicitor for the prosecutors, the accused 
being defended by Mr G, P. Ness. 

Gerhard Hansen was remanded for trial by Jury on Tuesday, the 
20th day of February last. 

Lhe Registrar of the Court rend at length the charge to the 
accused, wlio pleaded yuilly to the third count, viz., the charge of 
aiding and abetting. 

Mr Dickins, for the prosecution, then withdrew all the other counts 
of the indictment. 

Mr Ness said that, by his advice, prisoner had pleaded guilty 
to aiding and abotting in the crime; und after making a few remarks 
upon prisoner's position, begge! that. considering the circumstances 
of bis having been imprisoned since February last and having only 
been a secondary person in the offence, the Court might mitigate 
his punishment when pussing sentence. 

Mr Dickins replicd briefly to these remarks and plealed that. the 
costs be borne by the prisoner, 

Mr Ness said this question might be considered afterwards ; at 
present it was premature. 

His Honour then addressed the prisoner, commenting severely 
upon the gravity of the charge, He did not consider prisoner had 
undergone any hardship by being confined since February, indeed, 
his incarceration hud been at his own request and for his own con- 
venience. Considering the sentence passed upon his accomplice, 
George Hansen, in another Court, His Honourthought it well to 
send the accused to prison for the same term, namely one year, 
with hard lubour, to commence from to-day. 
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IN THE DANISH CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before H. 8. WILKINSON, Esq., Acting Coneul-General, 
And 
Messrs. KoLvia and Van Torr, Assessors. 
Wednesday, June 6th, 1877. 

Ucuma Waka v. E. DE BAvIER. 


Plaintiff, a Japanese amah, claimed from defendant $250, the 
amount of return passage money from Iturope, whence she hud 
accompanied a Dr. Kuuffinan and his family at the request of 
defendant, on the understanding and under uw guarantee from him 
that her return pnssage should be made good to her. 

Defendant admitted the agreement but asked fur proof positive 
that tho passage money had nof been paid. 

In reply to the Court plaintiff’ suid she lad used her best endea- 
vours to obtain the evidence ordered by the (ourt at the former 
hearing. She had written tothe Saibansho but had been informed 
that Mr Watanabe could not himself appear. There was preaent in 
Court, however, an official who represent:d him per proxy and who 
was prepared to give all the necessary information. 

Plaintiff, being cautioned, further stated :—1 live at Soshiu, Ka- 
nagawa ken. I was in the service of Mr Douzlas, at No. 42, whena 
person came from Mr Bavier saying that there was a ductor staying 
at his place whose wife wanted a nurse for her child, and that Mr 
Bavier was anxious to employ me to yo along with the doctor's 
wife. It was represented to me at the time that a Japanese man 
servant was going as well, and in consideration of this fact and that 
it was Mr Bavier who requested me, I agreed to go. A great deal 
of delay occurred in obtuining my passport from the A’excho and as 
the time of the vessel’s departure was close at hand, [ was reluct- 
ant to go until the document was obtained, but Mr Bavier persuaded 
me to go, saying he would send the passport after me. On going on 
board I found that thero was no man servant, whereupon I 
expostulated against going alone to Europe. But after a great denl 


of persuasion I was ey Oe" sol e" the doctor's family 
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on the distinct understanding that I was only to accompany them to 
the end of the voyage and then be sent buck toVapan. ‘he Kencho 
official represented to me that it was very ha-ardous to go under the 
circumstances; that Thad no kind of security for my return passage 
money; that Io might be left destitute in Europe, and there 
thrown into disreputable company. I went straight to sce Mr, de 

Bavier, and repented this to him. He said he would go guarantee 
for ny passuge money, and thereupon made out a guarsntee and 
stumped it. I tuok it to the Kencho. (Guarantee produced and 

admitted by defendant), I> was told the passport should go after 
me, nud in consideration of the sore distress in which the doctor's 
family would be left without my services, I went on bonrd, We 

went to San Francisco and across the Continent by rail. 

I was subject tu severe and cruel treatment from my mnster 
during the journey From New York we sniled to '‘amburg 
where I made a firm demand to be sent back to Japan according 
to the understanding on which [ left Japan. I was indifferent by 
what menns I went so long as I did return. This occurred in the 
hotel at Hamburg. The doctor said I must stay till he bought a 
louse. Wethen went to Kiel where his residence was. I again 
repeated my demand and was aguin refused. We next went to the 
hot-springs of Wiesbaden, where the doctor reuted a house, | insisted 
almost every day on my demand but waa kept waiting month after 
month, from Ovtober till May. The other ludgers tovuk compassion 
upon me weeping and crying all the live long «ny to be sent back to 
my country. I was in great distress, when one day Prince Fushimie 
no-miya passed through the place. As the upstairs lodger was on 
friendly termes with wy master he did not like to interfere person. 
ally; but, seeing the urrival of the prince in the newspnpers he 
told me it was an opportunity not to be lost. He went to the 
prince’s hotel xnd made known my case there, ‘Lhe prince sent 
one of his uttendants Mr. Tusada to speak to the doctor abuut 
the matter, who averred he wus just on the point of returning we to 
Japan, I asked my friend to assure Mr ‘Iaeada that the doctor's 
promises were ultogether unreliable, for though he lid been promis- 
ing all along to send mehome he had never yet done so, and I sug- 
gested that the caso might be brought under the congnisance of the 
municipal authorities. Mr Tasida replied that as there wos a Japan- 
ese Legation established at Beriin the best thing to do would be for me 
to get my wages from my master and my travelling expenses to Ber- 
lin, go there, and obtain a passport to return home. I made this 
representation to Dr Knuffinan saying that the expenses would bea 
more trifle as I could travel third class, or even fourth, and asked him 
for my wages, Heo refused, saylug he was only half awnke that morn- 
ing and did not know what he might have said. lis understanding 
when he left Yokohamw with me was that I was to nccompany him 
to Kurope and to be sent buck if opportunity offered; ifany one 
going to dupan required my services and would give me ” passage. 
My master was at that time packing up for departure, and t 
went and saw Mr Tasuda and told him the state of affairs. 
So it was resolved that UC should obtain nll the wages I could 
aud then go on to Berlin. The agreement made here with 
respect to wages was that at first I should receive $12 per 
month and afterwards $8; but when accounts came to be settled, 
muster guve me $4.50 per month. Next day, Tasada suw me to 
tho train, and telegraphed to Berlin, where 1 arrived in safety. I 
remained there about. a month when Mr Shinagawa suid there were 
no ladies to be attendant on and it was not right for me to stay 
longer. The wife of Mr Watanabe, the Secretary of Legation, and 
at that time in Vienna took me into her service, however, and cone 
sequently £ proceeded to Vienna. I stayed in the service of that 
lady for about a year and three months Gill Mr Watanabe resolved 
to send mo back here at his own expence. Mr Watanabe returned 
to Japan in October 1875, leaving Marseilles on the 4th of that 
month, and arriving on the 11th of November. I remained in Mr 
Watanabe's family up till Junuary lust year. I then made a claim 
agninest d-fendant for the balance of wages of which I had been 
defrauded and for travelling expenses. Re, resentutions were made 
repoatedly to defendant, who replied that nothing could be done till 
he had communicated with Dr. Kauffinan. 


Adjourned till 2 o’clock. 


Vlaintiff continued in the afternoon :—In my distress I applied to 
Mr Tsunakichi who was the first to employ me. He told me this 
guarantee was valid wherever I had been, whatever country I 
visited. I then drew up my statement of the case and such are the 
facts. I havo nothing to add. 


Cross-ex anined by defendant :—I did ask Dr Kauffman for my 
travelling expenses but he said be could not give me them. He had 
not. promised to do so, he snid, and was only to help me to return 
to Japan in case any one guing there should tuke ine. This pro- 
position of Dr Kauffman’s was not part of the agreement ; there was 
positively no such stipulation, 

To the Court:—I have paid part of my expenses back to 
Japan. My wages were retained on account of reimbursement. 
They amounted to about yen 84. Thut was from Mr Watanabe. 
From Dr Kiuifman I received forty-five Dutch dollars which went 
tu pay my expenses to and in Berlin. I was paid three months’ 
wages due befure I left here, at $12 per month. [left Dr Kauffman 
at Wiesbalen on account of his refusal to pay my wages or travel- 
ling expenses My agreement with Dr. Kautfinan was only verbal. 

Nagashima Tsunekichi, cautioned, stated: -Until a short thre 
ugo I was in Mr de Bavier’s service, Dy. and Mrs. Kuuffaian who 
were going home were much in want of a wet nurse and Mr. Bavier 
asked me if I knew of one. As they expressly wished to lave one 
who understood a little English I spoke tu last witness. No special 
contract was made. She mude agreement. herself nbout wages. She 
was to receive cight rios per month. Mr. Bavier made no agree- 
ment, 

Cross-examined by; defendant;:—I brought plaintiff to No. 76. I 
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think she must have made terms with your brother in tho first 
instance because he knew Japanese well. He told me he wanted 
the nurse for Dr Kauffman. 

Another Japanese, who had been in the employ of defendant’s 
firm remembered the circumstance so far as Inst witness had stated. 

Hori Hirosawa, an official, said :—I state what Mr. Watanabe 
told me. Personally I know nothing of the circumstances. When 
Mr Watanabe and his wifo were about to return to Japan from 
Germany, Mr Slinagiwa, the Ambassador to that Court, wrote to 
him saying that as they were about to go home he would be obliged 
if they would take into their service a Japanese woman quite desti- 
tute and anxiousto return to Japan. Mr Watanabe employed thie 
woman, but being delayed through many causes, they remained in 
Germany for over w yenr after that, I have brought no documents 
with me. Mr Watanabe was detained through press of business. 

His Honour snid witness’ statements could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, !e accepted. Mr Watanabe ought to have attended 
personally, according to the Rules of the Court. 

Plaintiff said she was unable to bring forward further evidence. 

Ernest de Bavier, sworn, stated:—I am His Danish Majesty's 
Consul. This claim is based on the gusrantee which we gave to 
the Kencho at their request. I wasin Europe at the time and on 
my return in January last, my brother told me the circumstances 
of the case. Piaintiff lodged several petitions against the firm subse 
quent to the departure of my brotherin March last year. She came 
to eee me personally, and asked ine to refund her travelling expenses 
tothe amount of $100. [told her that; my brother had explained 
the case to n.eund that according to the guaratitee we could only 
be held responsible if her passuge money had not been paid to 
her. And that us in the first instance Dr Kauffman was the 
person to whom she had to look for payment she ought to sue 
him, and if he should refuse without good cause to puy 
her passage, we as guarantors would do so. I told her 
that I could not take her mere word as a proof that Dr. Kauff- 
man had not paid her, and that as it would be difficult for her to 
sue him, I would, in order to simplify matters, correspond with 
him on the subject. I have written to him repentedly but as 
he is constantly travelling about, iny letters appear to hare missed 
him. I received a few months ago a letter from his wife dated TLii- 
beck in which she informs me her husband has returned to Manila. 
I have written to a friend of mine in Manila to ascertain if he was 
there but I have got no reply. In the meantime plaintiff has been 
Constantly pressing for hearing of this case, so I told her 
that I would discontinue my endenvours to obtain Dr Kauffman’s 
statement and hare the case brought into Court as she wished. 
That is all. | 

The foregoing statement was now translated to p'aintiff, who 
had no questions to put. She had received no account of ex- 
penses from Mr Watanabe whom she still owed aktout $150, 
which he pressed upon her to refund at once. 

To Court :--Mrs Watanabe would not pay me any wages on 
board ship because she said 1 was not wanted. I did what service 
was necessary to her [think that if summoned by the Kencho, 
Mr Watanabe will come after a postponement of the case. I did 
apply tothe Kencho but they said that ns Watanabe was a very 
high yakunin they could not summon him, = ‘They advised me 
howeser, to send some one of influence to persuade him to 
come, so J sent Mr Bohm. Tam anxious that he should appear, 
but lave ne power to compel him. Mr Watanabe compels me 
to atty in his service until I have paid the balance of the money 
which he spent in my pass.ge. I got leave to come to Yokohama 
in order to have this case set:led. I must serve him for 8 or 9 years 
if this cnse go ngninst to me, 

To the assessors: —I had no proof at hand whilst in Germany 80 
that I could not institute Jegal proceedings against Dr. Kauffman 
there. 

His Honour said he would adjourn the case in order to compel 
Mr Watanabe to a; peur, or ascertain if that gentleman was beyond 
all law. 

Adjourned till Thursday next, the 14th instant, at 10 a m. 





From Kioto we hear that since the opening of the railway the 
prosperity of Fushimi has departed and that ten thousand people 
who were interested directly or indirectly in the carrying trade 
between Kioto and Osaka have been thrown out of employment. 
We can easily believe the announcement that the Kioto Fu is 
anxious to find some employment for them. The silk weaving clis- 
trict has been dull for a long time, but the foreign looms which 
were purchased at the Vienna Exhibition appear to be doing well, 
and the Shokojo, which owns them, has pulled down the old 
manufactory in the Suminokura Yashiki and is erecting a finer 
building on the same site. —J/ioyo Neirs. 


A Scheme for the reorganisation of the Yangtsze Insurance 
Association is to be presented shortly to the shareholders, tho gist 
of which is to reduce the sharcholders’ capital from Tls. 600,000 
to Tls. 420,000 and the cash divided from lo to 12 per cent. The 
scheme is said to contain other features by virtue of which the 
policy-bolders will be able to count on favourable returns with 
ample security, and extra dividends be paid to shareholders at 
least equal to the percentage existing hitherto. The prospectus 
will be realy in a week or ten days, and the project is to be dis- 
cussed atithe next mecting of shareholders to be held the first 
week in July.— Shanghai Courier, 
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POPULAR ART.—III. POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN. 
(The Spectator.) 


In my last article on “ Popular Art,” I gave some few leading 
principles by which the choice of furniture and its arrangement 
should be guided ; in this number I propose to try to estimate the 
place and value which ceramic manufactures should hold in the 
general decoration of a louse, and also to say a few words as to 
the kinds of deeign which are best fitted for the ornamentation of 
such manufactures. 

First, then, as to the special character of the design. Here, at 
the very outset of our subject, we are'met by a difficulty, for if we 
think back over the various kinds of celebrated pottery and por- 
celain, from the vases of Greece to the match-pots of Minton, we 
find that nearly every possible subject and methud of treatment has 
been employed in the embellishment of the clay. Thus we have, 
amongst many others, heroic subjects, contests of gladiator and 
athlete on the amphoras of Greece ; scenes and portraits, religious 
or social, on the majolica of Italy; realistic landscape and satin- 
waistcoated figures on the works of Sevres and Dresden; and lastly, 
imitation of animal life produced with painstaking minutencss at 
Messrs. Minton’s manufactory, so that now a-days we can actually 
hang up a china parrot, the size of life, in our drawing-room, and enjoy 
Now it will be easily seen by 
any one who thinks over the matter carefully that some of these 
latter forms of decoration are false and bad, either from misconcep- 


its presence without hearing its voice. 


tion of the nature of the materinl, or because they attempt to repro- 
duce exactly what is inpoasible of reproduction. 
tnke the parrot we have just mentioned. 


For instance, 
Say, the workman has 
succeeded, us, to do him justice, the workman does succeed, in 
reproducing exactly the colours and shape of the bird, and has hung 
it on a gilt hoop, and you have it in your drawing-room all complete. 
What more can you want? You want the impossible. You want 
the constant ruffling and preening of the feathers, you want the 
knowing turn of the head to right and left, you want even the shrill, 
And the more perfect the imitation of the out- 
ward form and colour are, the more you require the circumstances 


inharmonious cry. 


which you are accustomed to associate with them. Itis out of all 
your range of experience, out of every one’s range of experience, 
that a parrot should sit for ever mute and motionless; and this 
being so, the reason resents the misspent labour which has given 
with so much toil a deceptive reproduction of a bird which directly 
it censes to be deceptive becomes incongruous, 

Walking throught one of the largest pottery galleries in London 
yesterday, I saw givantic peacocks perched upon tree-trunke, with 
growth of ivy and grass about the trees, a marvel of skilled labour 
and suceessul work in the furnace, and yet the work was really 
The birds were nut like peacocks when you came to look 
at them,—could not be, by the very nature of the case. The 
sheeny feathery muss of nzure and burnished gold which forms 
the peacock’s tail is absolutely impossibie to reproduce in poltery, 
and that being so, the deceptiveness of other parts only heightened 
the incongruity. For similar reasons, all painting of natural 
Iandscape upon porcelain is really wasted skill. In working 
upon clay which lins to be submitted to the furnace, the artict 
labours under disabilities which must for ever prevent his aps 
proaching the effect obtained upon canvas or paper, where the 
results are dependent only on the colour used, and not upon 
the colour plus the result of the fire. 


wusted. 


Then the nearer a re« 
presentation of a scene upon u plate or a vase approaches to an 
imitution of what the fame would be in an oil-painting, the 
more we perceive the inevitable shortcoming, and the less pleasure 
we receive from the work. I have not space enough to show 
how similar reasoning applies to the satin-waistcouted Sevres 
figures, but it is hardly necessary, as they scarcely profess to be 
more than ornaments, and by thvir size are exempt from any 
the strict of the But what 
I want to get at is this, - that whenever you find pottery or china 
deceptively imitating natural substances, the nature of which is 


deceitfulness = in sense word. 


dissimilar to the meterial in which the imitation is made, then you 
you are to conaider such imitation as bad art, because itis art which 
ig attempting the impossible, and not working under the conditions 
by which it should be governed. It follows from the above that 
whenever we represent natural objects or scenes upon pottery, we 
should represent them conventionally, that is to say, we should not 
attempt to tres)-ass upon the province of painting by showing the 
whole mass of facts connected with the natural object, but only seize 
such main points as may be eff-ctively reproduced in our work ; and 
if in such selection we choose them so well us to get the spirit of the 
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thing represented, we have good conventionalism. Look, for an 
example of this, ut Greek designs on pottery, and mark how strong 
in action and graceful in gesture are the figures, no matter how 
rudely they are drawn, and also how freely, and yet truly, the main 
points of the anatomy of the figure are shown. Thus we see that 
what is culled ‘‘ conventionalism ” is not dependent upon treating 
any subject nccording to a fixed sct of rules, not making its curves, 
angles, or its spheres squares, but getting at its essence, and 
sticking to that at any cost; and that, therefore, as we suid in our 
first notice, true conventionalism is not the lowest form of art, but 
one of the higiiest forme, and can only be done by true artists. 
But there is another kind of conventional ornament, that 
which is dependent upon the function which the ornamented 
object will have to fulfil, and the material of which it is 
made. Of this we can only say here that the true rule is to admit 
as much beauty as is consistent with the conditions. For instance, 
if the place is to be subordinate, the simplicity of the ornament 
should be in proportion; and so if the office is lowly, should the 
ornament be plain and serviceable (7.¢e., not easily dumaged by use). 
For instance, it would not be advisable to put an elaborate design 
on the mouldings of a cornice or the border of a housemaid’s pail. 
This comparative degradation of ornament is best accomplished, 
according to Mr. Ruskin, “ by refusing more or less the introduction 
of natural form. The less of nature it contains, the more degraded 
is the ornament, and fitter for a humble place; but however far a 
great workman may go in refusing the higher organisms of nature, he 
always takes care to retain the magnificence of natural lines,—that is 
to say, of the infinite curves.” . 

I must now pass to the second part of my subject, and assuming 
the pottery or porcelain to be decorated on the above principles, 
examine the question of its proper use in decoration. The first 
noticeable thing here is the great superiority of pottery to china, a 
superiority which hus existed ever since the two manufactures 
existed. There are several reasons which might be alleged for this, 
but the true one seems to be that the pottery was, asa rule, more 
broadly and simply decorated, and therefore better fitted for a subor- 
dinate place. Something, also, is no doubt owing to the fact that the 
pottery had, as a rule, some actual function to fulfil. It is a curious 
fact in art, but it seems to be a nearly univeraally true one, that 
works done with no other nim than to be pretty objects generally 
miss all real artistic feeling, As an instance of this, take the 
multitude of gentlemen and lady-shepherdesses who have simpered 
upon Dresden and Nevres china for the last two hundred years. 
They are generally as pretty as they can possibly be, but not good 
artin any way. I think, then, the first rule for decorating as re- 
gards china is,—to let it alone. Don’t have any china, but stick to 
pottery; it will save you much money, and you will, on the whole, 
gain rather than lose. The one exception to this rule I should 
make would be in the case of blue Nankin porcelain, which has a 
combined delicacy of tint and vigour of design which cannot be 
surpassed. It is worth noticing, however, that good Delft is nearly 
as fine in colour, frequently very rich in design, and always a quar- 
ter of the price. Then comes the crucial question whether you 
should have plates on the walls or not? Now, there is no doubt 
that a wall is not the proper place for a plate, and that strictly 
spenking, you have no bueinessto have it there. But practically we 
have no business to do a great many things which we are almost 
compelled todo by circumstances, and here, as elsewhere, itis a 
question of comparative values. Few people cun afford such pictures 
as would give the eyes as much pleasure as the rich hues of pottery, 
and I think the variety gained by the sparing use of plates and 
dishes is worthy of a slight sacrifice to consistency. Butit should 
not be overdone, and it should be distinctly understood that it is 
only as a relief and a help to the general effect of the room thint 
it is allowable. Above all, the plates should not be scattered about 
the room, or hung singly as if they were pictures, but should be 
disposed in rows above a doorway or mantel-shelf, or in vertical lines 
along the mouldings ofa panel, or surround a picture or a looking- 
glass. It is always much preferable, where the arrangement of the 
room permits it, for the plates to stand than to be hung, and to this 
end a long wooden bracket may be placed above the dvor, made in 
the shape of alow, open wooden balustrade, behind the pillars of 
which the plates may be placed, the greater portion of the plate 
showing above. Al‘ combinations of several plates together in 
velvet frames are objectionuble; there is something absurd in the 
notion of a plate requiring a fraine at all. For this reason, tlie 
recent practice of framing single plutes in black wood and gold is 
we think, unadvisuble, and tends to take away from the character 
of the art,—to try and make the beholder think of it in the same 
way as he would of an ordinary painting, 
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Then, of course, one must have tiles everywhere—at least, 
that’s the present fushion—and the consequence is that we have 
them in the most unsuitable places. For a climate like that of 
England, a tiled wall is an abomination for eight months in the 
year, if there were no other reason against it. But there is 
another very serious reason, and thut is that tiles are utterly de- 
structive of anything that is hung upon the same wall; as a 
matter of fact, they are only fitted to form the sole decoration of 
the place in which they are found. The one place where tiles are 
of real service is the hearth and fire-place, though even here it 
is better to confine them to the space about th fire, and not 
extend them to the mantel-piece. The reason for this is that the 
glow of the fire takes off any chilliness of colour there may be in the 
blue-and-white glaze, and also they nre easily kept clean, and reflect 
the fire-light. 

As a general rule, avoid having any vases or china ornaments 
about on tables, intermixed with the books, writing materials, &ce 
They always look out of place, anda multiplicity of such things is 
excessively fatiguing and tedious to the eye; it should bea maxim 
with you in decoration that everything which does not help your 
effect weakens it.—there can be no medium course. The places for 
your china are the mantel-piece, and generally the tops of any pieces 
of furniture except tables in common use, the only exception to this 
rule being when the vase is intended to hold flowers, in which case 
it should be anywhere where people can see and smell them, and 
should be a2 graceful in form and simple in colour as possible, plain 
white pottery being, perhaps, the most suitable ofany. A horrible 
fashion has sprung up lately of placing imitation-animals underside- 
tables and in various corners, which cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated, They are not beautiful, and they are perfectly useless, and 
generally in the way. And lastly, make your room your first object, 
and your china the second, for it is quite subsidiary in interest to 
pictures, at all events in most people's opinion, and only suffers 
from being forced into the foremost place. In my next and last 
article on the sucject of ‘‘ Popular Art,” I shall speak generally of 
ornamentation and colour. 








REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 


London, May 23, 1877. 

The Russians have captured Ardahan. 

The Roumanian Chamber of Deputies has decided to 
declare Roumanian independence, and war against 
Turkey. 

Turkey is aiding Circassia in her revolt. 

The British lrouclad Squadron is now at Pireeus. 


London, May 24, 1877. 


Several Turkish Ironclads are bombarding Russian 
towns on the Caucasus Coast. 

The Emperor of Russia will go to Ployesti on the 22nd of 
June, when active operations on the Danube are expected. 

Warlike preparations are being made in Servia, not- 
withstanding the dissuasion of Russia. 

The intervention of Austria is probable should Servia 
move. 

There is an agitation for war in Greece. 

A Flood has carried away several bridges and parts of 
railways in Roumania. 

London, 25th May.—The Rassian troope in Roumania 
are moving westward. 85,000 men are concentrated 
about the Upper and Middle Danube, which will proba- 
bly be impassable until the middle of June. 

Prince Bismarck has returned to Berlin and has held a 
conference with the Emperor of Germany. 

An active exchange of displomatic communications is 
going on, 

The German Ambassador to Italy has followed Prince 
Bismarck to Berlin. 

The French semi-official journals have assumed a 
hostile tone towards the French Ministry. 

Diplomatic relations between Germany and Italy are 
very intimate. 

There hag been a demonstration of the Softas at Con- 
stantinople to demand ministerial modifications. 


London, 25th May, 1877. 
Prince Bismarck has returned to Berlin, 
The Prince conferrcd with the Emperor, and an active 


exchange of deplomatio communications with (he Germau 
Ambassador in Italy followed, 
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The Semi-official Journals assume a hostile tone to- 
wards the French Ministry, 
The Russian Troops in Roumania are moving West- 


wards ; §5,000 being concentrated on the upper middle! pn iy Edition 


Danube, which river will probably be impassable until 
the middle of June. 





London, May 27, 1877. 
The Russian troops are making a rapid march upon 
Erzeroum. ‘The vanguard is at Olti, the left wing is ad- 
vancing on Diar Bekr [Kara Amid] and the centre has 
commenced bombarding the outworks of Kars. 
Lonpvon, June 4th, 1877. 
A great Liberal Demonstration has been held at Bir- 
mingham. 
Mr. Gladstone has challenged the Government to ap- 
peal to the country on the Eastern Question. 
Ardahan has been recaptured by the Turks. 
SHANGHAI, June 5th,—4.05 Afternoon. 
Rumours of Peace continue. Greece is doubling its 
Army. 
The attack on Kars continues. 
Lonpon, 7th June, 1877. 
The recapture of Ardahan is contradicted. Kars is 
completely invested by the Russian forces. 
The Circassian Insurgents have been defeated by the 


Russian forces. 
The Queen of Holland is dead. 


Lonpon, 9th June, 1877. 
The Emperor of Russia has arrived at Ployesti. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





Sotvtion oF Dr. Novorny’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.—R. to Q. Kt.’s 5th. 1.—P. to B.’s 4th 
2.--B. to Q. R.’s 8th. 2,-—-B. takes B. 


3.—R. to Q. Kt’s aq. 
and mates next move, 
Correct answers received from W.B.M., Tdkié, and C.B., Yoko- 
hama. 
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“‘ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel ita duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude forthe great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’. I applied to your agent, Mr, Bell, Berkeley, 
for thé abovevamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPASs.— 
To the Proprietors of NoRTON’s CAMOMILE PILL,” 


January 13, 1877. 13ing, 
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Gaiety Theatre. 


Thursday, the 14th June, 1877. 


Pyenes the patronage of Sir Harry Parkes, K.C.B., 
and Lapy Parkes, Admiral Ryper, Captain 
CoLoms, and Orricers, the 


DRAMATIC CLUB 
Of H.M.S. “ Audacious” 


will give another Performance in the above Theatre. 





“THE AREA BELLE,” 
‘A DODGE FOR A DINNER.” 
“TO PARIS AND BACK FOR £5,” 


The proceeds to go to the “ Thunderer Relief Fund,” 
which is still very short of the amount expected. 


The Band will attend. 


Tickets may be had, and Seats secured, at Messrs. 
Lanr, Crawrorp & Co. 


Reserved Seats, $2. Admission, $1. 
To commence at 9 p.m. precisely. 


Yokohama, June 7, 1877. 


“SCHWEIZ” 


Marine Insurance Company in 
Zurich, 











HE UNDERSIGNED have been appointed Agents 


at Yokohama for the above Company and are pre- 
pared to accept MARINE RISKS at current rates. 


VALMALE, SCHOENE & MILSOM, 
Yokohama, December 6, 1876, 
Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Since our last issue we have no change to report in our mar ket, 80 
that prices remain unaltered. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 \be. 384 yds. 39 in. per pee.. aw 45 to $1.75 | White Shirtinge:— 
8 Ibs. 384 yda. $4 in. » «+ 165 to 2.25 | 60 to 64 reed 40 yda. 35 in. per pee.  ... a. 2.20 to 2.40 
BS lbs. 4 to &4 Ihe. 384 ,, 39 in. » ee 1.640 to 2.80] Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80 in. 2—3 Ib. per Ib. . «- 0.674to 0 80 
9 lbs. 884g, «44 in. - ... 2.00 to 2474) Blnck Velvets aay wee vee ete 7.00 to 8.25 
T. Cloth Vibe. 24 = ,, 32in. " -» 140 to 160] English Drille 15 ths. 40 'yde, 80 i Ae . 3.55 to 2.80 
a 6lbs. 24 ,, 32in. »  « 1.10 to 1.25 | ‘affachelass 123 yds, 48 in... 14. oe 1.70 to 2.16 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 2... see cee nee eee por pioul... $2900 to 32 25 No. 8810 42 on. ase nee wee) oe per pict... $84.00 to 38.00 
No. 28 to 82 2... ose wee eee wee por picul... $30.50 to 34.50 Reverre ‘I'wint) 16-24 0... 00. ane gf. 88s _— 

Woollens.—Our market has remained very quiet since our last, and we have only to report a few 
sales of Blunkets for Government requiremeuts, and Mousselines de Laine at a decline in rates. Other quota- 
tions given below are nominally unchanged. 


Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinesde Taine ...80 yds. 30in... 0.24 to 0.28 
Figured Orlenns ... ... 20—30 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.25 | Multicolored _,, .-.30 yds. 80 in... 0.28 to 0.36 
Shimagoro —... sae ae 80 yds. 830 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or fancy .. 48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ...0 ... «. —30 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.31 Presidents vs ase ..64in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—380 yds. 382 in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots... a. awe oe OS In. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.65 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—58 yds. 31 in. 116 50 to 17.50 Union... . ...54in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan... ... ... 22—30 yde,. 32 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 Blankets, scarlet & green "6 to 8 Ibs., -perlb ... 0.40 to 0.48 


Plain Mousselines de Taine —30 sds. 30 in. wee 0.164to 0.18} 


Sugar.—The market is weak, and with further receipts a decline has taken place in quotations for For- 
mosa kinds. White Sugars remain unchanged. 


Sugar:—Tuakaoin bag  ... ... ... per picul... $5.10 { China No. 4 Kook-fuh 4... ...  ... per picul...$7. ey to $7.90 


» in basket ... 0 oc. ee an oi $4.95 | » No.6 Kong-fun ... 0 ease 9» eee $6 60 to $7.20 

Taiwanfooin bag... .. a as oe $5.00 » No.6 E-pek ... con: gg ae $5.50 to $6.00 
do. in basket... ... ... ss $4.85 | Swatow Brown 2... 22.) sce cee aes » ew None. 

China No 1 Ping-fah... ... ss . $8. 80 to $9.20 Daitong gi Seas. en; ase, < B oek ‘i $4.70 

» No.2 Ching-pak... BS .» $8.50 to $9.10 | Jupan Rice tic “gee Vee: “AS Oeaes | AN. ee ‘$1. 90 to $2.05 

» No.8 Ke-pak ... ... . .. $8.00 to$8.60 | Kerosene Oil ... 1... «. sae i ees $4.60 


Kerosene Oil.—Quotations remain about $4.60, stocks being still very call 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—A fair business has been done during the past week at somewhat easier rates. Good Hanks are 
in demand at quotations, whilst prices of medium and common qualities are not yet low enough to tempt buyers. 
Transactions in Oshius and Filatures have been small. Settlements are 90 bales of Hanks, 40 bales of Oshius 
and 20 bales of Filatures, in all 150 bales. 


Arrivals have been very small, stocks being estimated at 900 bales. 
In London at 48.140. tn Lyons at 5.20, 


Hanks, Best No.1 &2 . os secccecsateoesscccsee SHOU to 620 22/2 to 22/10 61 to 63 
», Good No. 2 ‘a seseecercesacsese $000 to 59U 20/9 to 21/10 57 to 60 
», Good all round No. 9h... sesseecssssseee $010 to 540 19/L to 20/1 524 to 554 
» Medium No 8. essere, $480 to 500 18/ to 18/8 494 to 514 
», Common to Inferior No.4 & Bo cccsecessesses $440 to 470 16/7 to 17/8 46 to 49 
Oshiu, Best ...... {dNadesuvetistueansasedesadcas QOOO tO: O80 20/9 to 21/6 57 to 59 
» Good to Medium ........ losses eereesserseseee S000 to 540 18/8 to 20/L 514 to 554 
Hamatski, Medium to Common... sersasseseresee 9420 to 450 16/11 to 17/ 44 to 47 
Kakeda, Good... os dessus cacaee as eesaee 9080 to 620 21/6 to 22/10 59 to o7 tN Saal 
», Medium to ‘Common... seses ses eae ase eee $530 to 560 19/9 to 20/9 54} to 57 § “Ominal. 
Filature Silks... diviia wae aSedducdvweents ta cedneeess BODO tO 500 238/10 to 27/3 66 to 76 


Tea.—Business in this staple continues brisk, settlements for the closing week amounting to nearly 
5,000 piculs. Native holders seem anxious to realize lower grades, but really Fine parcels are held for full 
figures. 
Prices close as under, and stocks being ample, holders are generally ess sellers. 
Medium a, sss nue tee wee ee ee $18.00 to $20.00 Finest ... see oe eee eee $29.00 to $34.00 


Good Medium ... ... ... oe 1... ose $21.00 to $24.00 CHOICE: kas Sis. Base cess . $36.00 to $89.00 ) Limited 
Fine se cee cee tee tee ee ane eee $25.00 to $27.00 Choices 1. ceo se one . $42.00 & upwards. § supply. 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—There has been again a fairly large business doing in Private Paper at.slightly easier 
rates than last reported, but with rather a firmer feeling at the close. 


Rates close as follows :— | ON SHananat—Bank sight ......ceecsseeeseeeee G5 
STERLING — Bank 6 monthe’ sight... ....eeseceeee . 4s. Id. l Private 10 days sight... seevee 16 
e Bank Billa on demand.......... ee. 48. Od, On NEW Yorx—Bank Bills on demand.. jeseedene 97 — 
Private 6 months’ sight............ 48. 1fd. to # ‘s 30 days sight Private... . 99 
On Paxie—Bank Sight ...... ssteesseseese 0.00 On San Franc sco —Bank Bills on demand... 97% 
Bank 6 monthe’ “sight | paca adda 5.074 80 days sight Private......... 99% 
Private 6 ms. sight......sesccceress 5.17% Brillante. .pdocsihsccst esuceetessisataaatsvencniessesiaae 408 
On Hongxona—Bank sight.. sees eee 14 4 dis. Bolg. LON isscscevasacaycuseceveuvesuassarsurecateseeigs 404 
” Private 10 days’ tight... Te. er 


Go ’ 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 



































’ ; Ton- 

Datg.| Sure’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frag & Ria. | ioe. 
June 38} Oceanic Pareell British str. $750 
» 8| Meiji Maru Peters Japanese str. 980 
» 5} Sophie Binge German brig 210 
» 6) Nagoya Maru Conner Jupanese etr. | 1914 
» 6) Tanais Reynier French: str, 1735 
» 6 Elgin Miller British str, 1394 
»  7| Gadshill Renton British str. 1918 
» 7| Belgic Metcalfe British str, 3652 
» 9| Jylland Laube Danish brig 267 




































Dat 
WHERE FROM. | LzEPt Carao. CoNSIGNEES. 

Port. 
Hongkong May 28] Mails, &. | O. & O. Co. 
North Coast — —_—— Lighthouse Department 
Takao » 12} Sugar . | Jardine, Matheson & Co; 
Shanghai & ports} ,, 20) Mails, &. M. B. Co. 
Hongkong ~— Mails, &o, | M. M. Co. 
L'don vif H’kong} — General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Hongkong » 81] General Jardine, Matheson &Co, 
San Francisco », 16) Mails, &c, O, & O, Co. 
Tukao » 24 Sugar Chinese 


DEPARTURES. 














Surp’s Name. OaPralNn, Fraa & Ria, DESTINATION, Cargo. DgsPATCHED BY 
Candia Dumbrek British atr. Kobe General J.C. Fraser & Co 
Malacca Edmond British str, Hongkong Mails, &e. | P. & O. Co. 
Oceanio Parsell British str. San Francisco Mails, &c. O. & O. Oo. 
Belgio Metcalfe British str. Hongkong Mails, &c, | O. & O. Vo. 
Flying Spur Croot British barque oO General L. Kniffler & Co. 
Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str. Shanghai & ports Maile, &, | M, B, Co. 
Vessels in Barbour. 
Name. Carpain. | Fia@ anv Riga. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Elgin Miller British steamer | 1394 | London vid H’ong. | June’ 6 | Jandine, Matheson & Co 
Gadehill Renton British steamer | 1913 | Hongkong June 7 | Jardine, Matheson & Co 
Meiji Mara Peters Japanese stenamer| 980 | North Coast June 8 | Lighthouse Department 
Saikio Maru Vroom Japanese steamey} 1146 | Shanghai & ports | May 31 | M. RB. Co. 
Teviot Nishet British eteamor | 1262 | London via H’kong] Muy 31 | L. Kuiffler & Co. Amoy & N. York 
Tansis Reynier French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong June 6] M. M. Co. Kobe 
Volga Rolland Freich steamer | 1502 | Hongkong May 381] M. M. Co. Hongkong 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Anna Cecilia Fischer Swedish barque | 328 | Tnkao June 2 | Chinese 
Bothwell Castle Heath British barque 591 | Newenstle, N.S.W.| May 8 | Walsh, Hall & Co. San Francisco 
John M’Kean Lucas British schooner | 196 | Nagasaki May 26 | Waleh, Hall & Co. 
Jylland Laule Danish brig 267 | Takao June 7 | E.C. Kirby & Co. Kobe 
Mary Jane Brinkmeier | Am. schooner 165 | Kobe May 27 | Jardine, Matheson & Co 
Sophie Binge German brig 210 | Takao June 6 | Chinese 
PASSENGERS. Goodrich, Messrs. Shioda, A. Thurburn, Raymond de Malherbe, 


Per Steam-ship Oceanic from Hongkong.—For Yokohama: Capt. 
Turner, Messrs, Geo. B. f'mory, J. Y. V. Shaw, J. Rouselain in 
the cabin, and 1 in the steernge. For San Franciseo: Mr. and Mrs. 
Coutes, Mies F. H. Watson, Surgeon Major E. Buker, Mr. Wm, 
Johnaon, and 830 in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Malacca for Hongkong:—Miss Gilbert, Commd. 
Garbett, R.N., Surgeon Guppy, RN, Mr. Smith, and 5 Chinese. 

Per Stenm-ship Oceanic for Sun Francisco :—Mr. Janes C. Drew, 
Paymaster C. P. Thompson U.S.N., Mr. E.W. Nowis U.S.N., Rev. 
C. Hartwell wife and child, Messrs C. N. Woodall, J. W. Gilbert, 
Captain Bald, L. R. Goldsmith, J. Bissett, Baron Stilfried, C. Davis 
Gilbert, C. Beddoes, C. J. Lumbarde, M. Wosé, Geo: S. Maclellan, 
W. 8. Maclellan, Wm. Jardine, J. Springer, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
and 2 children and native servant, Paymaster Burnside U.S.N., 
Doctor Turoer U.S.N.; M. Oyama, Little, A. W. Unthank and 2 
ss wae in the steerage. 

er Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, from shanghai andyports.—His 
Excellency .Ogi, Mr. and Mrs. Annesley snd son, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutton, Mrs. Little, Captain Stevens, Messrs. G. Walker, Hagart, 
Holtham, Gebauer, Kamanaki, Ono, Agawa, Kono, Mori, Fujii, 
Yamao, Watanabe, Chikyama, Kondo, Kusnkte, Yoshimoto, Kato, 
Kamatsu, Kunara, Numbi, Harada, Usumomai and Kataoka in the 
cabin ; 2 Europeans, 4 Chinese and 252 Japanese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Tanais, from Hongkong.—Muadame Horchelt, 
Messrs, Blane and Batchelor. 

Per Steam-ship Elgin, from London.—Mr. Frischling ; from Hong- 
kong: Mre. Figueredotand family. 

Per Steam-ship Belgic from San Francisco :—Mr. and Mrs. Allen, 
Captain J. Harmer, Captain M. White, Commd. R. Boyd, U.S.N., 
Mesers. W. F. Milton, #. M Jonas, D. W. Ap Jones, R. Malherbe; 
and M. B. Starr in the steerage. 


Per Steam-ship Belgic for Hongkong.—Oaptain Martin White. 
Per pap nea cg Maru, for Shanghai and ports.—II. E. 
Terashima, Mrs. Little, Mr,and.Mre, apa) Heut-Comar 


Eykman, Wolfs, W. C. Van Oord!, Kawada, Kawneaki, E OC, Kirby, 
Konoo, Cho, Oho, Gamo, Suzuki, Sasnki Kawada, J. Reid, Mateus 
moto, Nakamura, Kondo, Iwaya, Yuba, Shimidzu, Sugihara, ‘omee 
shima, Iwaya, Kennedy, Wylie, Maruno, Nagasawa, Yoshima and 
Wajimaiya. pia 


CARGO. 

Per Steam-ship Malacca for Hongkong.— 
Siik for England ies eee. <oR8 
France 


eee vee 96 bales. 
eee 10 


Total ... ...146 bales, 

Per Steam-ship Nagoya Marw from Shanghai and porte.— 
Treasure ... as she oe wea wes $4,950.00 - 
Per Steam-ship Zaxais from Hongkong:— 


Gencral from Europe... ... sss ose sue oe 764 pkege. 
‘ Hongkong ... woo ss. cee oe 184, 
Sugar from Hongkong... 1... .0. use vee 00,182, 
TrOOMUPO:. -sa0-° case eee” (asa. “Meas “Se8 we OR yy, 
Total... ...  ...6,103 pkgs. 
Per Steam-ship Belgic from San Francisco. — 
Treasure for Yokohama see cee one $245,461 
‘4 Shanghai ... + eee ase wee «= 485,278 
‘is Hongkong = «1» sue ane vee ee 1,219,197 
Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports.— 
Treasure... me sea ‘sis $1,074,544.75 
Ty eee tee eee eee Yen 1,400,000.00 
REPORTS. 


The Oceanic reports: Left Hongkong on Monday, May 28th, at 
3.50 p.m.; had moderate monsoons to Ocksen Island, thence to port 
light variable winds with smooth sea, Sunday June 8rd at 7.30 a.m. 
arrived in Yokohama. Passage-6 daye 13 hours mean time. Average 
steaming 12 miles per hour. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. | __—__—s MISCELLANEOUS. wring el ee 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 
LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1710. 








NSURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of 
In the ~ msec rearing Court I Property at the current rates of preminm, 
inihidii pom Total Sum insured in 1875, £247,278,909.. 


J. M. BATCHELDER, Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 


promptitude and liberality. 





inst 
hated WILKIN & ROBISON, 
THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE Agents, 
“CAYALTI.” Yokohama and Kobe, 





Yokohama, January 25, 1877. tf. 


To THE FORMER OwNER OR OWNERS OF THE SAID NORTHERN ASSURANCE 


BARQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY Con- 


CERN. GREETING. COMPANY. 


YV HEREAS an action has been brought in this Court capt: 

by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 

of the sale of the Barque “CAYALTYT,” now in the FIRE AND LIFE. 
hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 
RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be TH! undersigned are prepared to accept Fire and 


paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- Life risks on bebalf of this Company and settle all 
tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies | «aims thereon. 


belonging to the said Barque “CAYALTIJ,” 
Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed STRACHAN & THOMAS. 
Yokohama, January 19, 1872 


therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 


ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court GOODALL'S WO RLD-RENOWNED 


affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES, 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
Seal. OS ComubGee, |GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


J.1. 3ms. YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
—|lGOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


BROADWELL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE THE MOST DELICIOUS 
SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 





















“see 2) This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the 
plainest viands palateable, and the daintiest di- 
shes more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, 


AND FACTURERS snd Patonion of the &e., it is 4 mc edege Sold by Grocers, Oil- 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED Licino Me arn eens 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leed piesa ee 


Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. Ann ee ammur wl 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp GOODALL'S QUININE WINE. 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST & MOST 


Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
AGREEABLE TONIC YET INTRODUCED. 
The best remedy known for Indigestion, Ge- 


undertake. contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
3 neral Debility, Loss of Appetite, &c. Restores 











ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 








EDWARD FISCHER & CO., sii delicate invalids to health and vigour. Sold by 
d. w. & m. SOLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. Chemists, Grocers, &c. Prepared by 
Goodall, Backhouse, & Co., Leeds, England. 





THE FOLLOWING ieee Pe aI 
1s AN GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER) oe THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


- 2 
2m s re . a . Sto 











Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— pensable to every household and an inestimable 
“TIT must also beg to say that haps Pills are an excellent boon tohousewives. Makes delicious Puddings 


M medicine for me, andI certainly do enjoy good health, sound ‘ . RG : o 
sleep and a good appetite; this is owing is taking your Pills. without Eggs, Pastry without Butter, and beau 





Mal I am 78 years old. tiful light Bread without Yeast. Sold by Gro- 
Pg sep ores al page pare Tey: ae L. 8.” cers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. Prepared by 
NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds, England. 

January 13, 1877, 7 l3ins, June 5, 1875, Uridina TO 52ins. 
pigitized by Gor gle UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vie SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1848. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 





Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-urms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 


Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &e., 
Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “ Wanzer” and the “Gresham” 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2$ per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Mesers. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for a! 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of Is 

r lb. 

Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO, 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


March 4, 1876 52 ins. 


Sewing 








LEA & PERRINS’ 
CELEBRATFD 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
DECLARED BY CONNOISSEURS 


THe ONLY GOoD SAUCE 





CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD. 


The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused certain dealers to apply the name of “ Worcestershire 
Sauce’ to ther own inferior compounds, the Public is hereby in- 
formed that the only way to secure the genuine, is to 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
and to see that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, stopper 
and bottle. 

Some of the foreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 
Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper and labels of which the 
names of Lea and Perrins have been forged. L. und P. give notice 
that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorney 
to take instant proceedings against Manufacturers and Vendors of 
such, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed, 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 
WRAPPER, BOTTLE, AND STOPPER, 

Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 

and Blackwell, London, &ec., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 


universally. Sita 
Google 


Yokohama, March 7, 1874. 
Digitized by 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





RIMMEL'S CHOICE PERFUMERY. 





Rrume’s Torret Vineaar, a pleasant, tonic and refreshing 
adjunct to the Toilet and Bath, a reviving scent and a powerful 
disinfectant. For warm climates it is invaluable. 

RIMMEL’S CELEBRATED LAVENDER WATER. 

RIMMEL’S TREBLE DISTILLED Eat DE ('OLOGNR. 

RIMMEL’8 MUCH IMPROVED FrLonrpA WATER. 

Rimmew’s Jockey Civs, and other fragrant Perfumes. 

RimMeEv’s Lime Juice anp GLyceRINE gives the hair a beautiful 
gloss without greasing it, nourishes the roots, and imparts an agree- 
able coolness to the head, 

RimMeEt’s PuRE White Grycerre Soap, Brown Winpsor, 
Howry, Atmonp, Coat-Tar, and other Soar in bars or cakes. 

RimMeEt's VetvetTrne, Viotet, Rice, Rosr-Leap and other 
Tottet PowpkERs, in boxes and packets. 

RIMMEL 8 AQUADENTINE cleans, whitens and preserves the Teeth, 
refreshes the Mouth. and sweetens the Breath. 

RimMEL’~ Puotocnromr, for imparting to the Hair or Beard a 
perfectly natural and permanent shade. 

E. Rimmer. Perfumer by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, 96, Strand, London. 


An illustrated Price List sent on application. 


December 4, 1875. 52ins. 





THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will die- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Str SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I wae a 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 1 had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
* satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—‘ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
‘fowl and any quantity of peae, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1878. tf: 


. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And where there is no previous know- 
ledge of the business required, is a Le- 
monade, Ginger Beer, and Soda Water 
Machine, as the public taste is so much 
on the increase for Aerated Drinks. 
The book of 90 pages of illustrations 
and information oewenied free. 


BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Enaryerrs, 23c, Forston Sr., 
Hoxton, Loypoy, ENGLAND, 
December 2, 1876. Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





ll 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, FEVER, AGUE, 
COUGHS, COLDS, &C, 


vr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


(Ex Army Med. Staff) 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


AUTION.—Vice Chance!lor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr 
Cotta Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoRO- 
DYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, being the 
Inventor was deliberately untrue, which he regretted had been 
sworn to. Eminent Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. 
Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they 
presoribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See 
‘ Times,”’ July 12th, 1864. 
The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other 


than 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


REMRDIAL USES AND AOTION 








This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet refeshing sleep, 
relieves pain, calms the system, restores the deranged functione 
and stimulates healthy action of the excretions of the body without 
creating any of those unpleasant results attending the uee of opium. 
Old and young may take it at all hours and time when requisite 
Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and 
wonderful cures, while medical men extol its virtues most 
extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases :— 

Diseases in which it is found eminently useful—Cholera, Dysen 
tery, Diarrhea, Cholics, Asthma, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Whooping 
Cough, Cramp, Hysterie, &c. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


The Right Hon. Karl Russell communicated to the College o! 
Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had received information 
to the effect that the only remedy of any service in Cholera was 
Ohlorodyne.—See ‘ Lancet,’’ December 31st, 1864. 

From A. Montgomery, Eaq., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay :—‘ Cholorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Neuralgia, 
Asthma, and Dysentery. To it I fairly owe my restoration to health, 
after 18 months’ severe suffering, and when other remedies had 
failed.” 

Dr. Lowe, Medical Missionary in India, reports (Deo. 1845) that 
n nearly every case of Cholera in which Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne was administered the patient recovered. 

Extract from “ Medical Times,” January 12th, 1866.—“ Chloro- 
dyne is prescribed by scores of orthodox medical practitioners. Of 
course it would not thus be singularly popular did it not supply » 
want and fill a place.” 

Extract from the General Board of Health, London, us to its efficacy 
in Cholera.—‘‘ So strongly are wo convinced of the immense value 
af this remedy that we cannot too forcibly urge the necossity of 
odopting it in all ceases.’’ 

Beware of spurious and dangerous compounds sold as CH LORO.- 
DYNE, from which frequent fatal reaults have followed. 

See leading article. ‘‘ Pharmaceutical Journal,” August lst, 1869, 
which states that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the inventor of Chloro- 
dyne; that it is always right to use his proparation when Ohloro 
dyne is ordered. 





CAUTION.—None genuine without the word “Dr. J. Collis 
Browne” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming medical tes- 
timony accompanies each bottle. 


The public are further cautioned, a forgery 
of the Government stamp having come to 
the knowledge of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Sold in bottle at ls. 13d., 28. Od. and 4s. 6d. 


Yukohama, October 21, ay 
oogle 


6mos. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PROTECTED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 











DR. BRIGHT’S 
PHOSPHODYNE. 


(OZONIC OXYGEN) 


THE NEW CURATIVE AGENT, AND ONLY RELIABLE 
REMEDY FOR NERVOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 





This Phosphatic combination is pronounced by the most eminent 
members of the Medical Profession to be unequalled for its power in 
replenishing the vitality of the body, by its supplying all the essential 
constituents of the blood and nerve substance, and for developing all 
the powers and functions of the system to the highest degree. 

It is <preee to the palate, and innocent in its action, while re- 
taining all its extraordinary properties ; and as a specific, surpassing all 
the known therapeutic agenta of the present day for the speedy and 

rmanent cure of— 


ervous Prostration Lassitude 
Liver Complaints Shortness of Breath ; 
Palpitation of the Heart Trembling of the hands and limbs 
Dizziness Impaired Nutrition 
Noises in the Head and Ears Mental and Physical Depression 
Loss of Energy and Appetite Consumption (in its first stages only) 
Hypochondnia Timidity 
Female Complainta Eruptions of the Skin 


General Debility Impaired Sight and Memory 


Indigestion Nervous Fancies 

Flatulence Ampoverished Blood 

Incapacity for Study or Business Nervous Debility in all its Stages 
Sick Headache PrematureDecline 


and all morbid conditions of the system arising from whatever cause, 
The action of the Phosphodyne is twofold—on the one hand increasing 
the principle which constitutes nervous energy, and on the other the 
most sehen blood and flesh generating agent known; therefore, a 
marvellous medicine for renovating impaired and broken-down cone 
stitutions, It quickly improves the functions of assimilation to such a 
degree, that where or years an emaciated, anxious, cadaverous, and 
semi-vital condition has existed, the flesh will rapidly increase in 
quantity and firmness, and the whole system return to a state of robust 
health. The Phosphodyne acts electrically upon the organisation ; for 
instance, it assists nature to generate that human electricity which 
renews and rebuilds the osseous muscular, nervous, membranons, and 
organic systems. It operates on the system without exciting care or 
thought upon the individual as to the process. It moves the lungs, 
liver, heart, kidneys, stomach, and intestines, with a harmony, vigour, 
yet mildness unparalleled in medicine. 

The Phosphodyne gives back to the human structure, in a suitable 
form, the eaphons or auimating element of life, which has been 
wasted, and exerts an important iufluence directly on the spinal marrow 
and nervous system, of a nutritive, tonic, and invigorating character, 
maintaining that buoyant energy of the brain and muscular system 
which renders the mind cheerful, brilliant, and energetic, entirely over- 
coming that dull, inactive, and sluggish disposition which many persons 
experience in all their actions, 

‘he beneficial effects of the Phosphodyne are frequently shown from 
the first day of its administration, by a remarkable increase of nervous 
ower, with a feeling of vigour and comfort, to which the patient has 
ong been unaccustomed. Digestion is improved; the appetite increases 
wonderfully ; the bowels become regular; the eyes brighter; the skin 
clear and healthy; and the hair acquires strength, showing the im- 
portance of the action of the Phosphodyne on the organs of nutrition, 

Finally, the Phosphodyne maintains a certain degree of activity in 
the previously debilitated nervous system ; its use enables all debilitated 
organs to return to their sound state and perform their natural functions. 
Persons suffering from Nervous Debility, or any of the hundred 
symptoms which this distressing disease assumes, may rest assured of 
an effectual and even spcedy cure by the judicious use of this most 
nvaluable remedy. 


DR. BRIGHT’S PHOSPHODYNE 


Is SOLD ONLY 
In CASES at 10s, 6d. by all Uhemists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors throughout the Globe. 
Full Directions for Use, in the English, French, German, 
Italian and Dutch Languages, accompany each Case. 

GF CAUTION.—The large and increasing demand for Dr. Bright's 
Phosphodyne has led to several imitatwus Gude somewhat similar names 
purchasers of this medicine should therefore be careful to observe that each 
case bears the English Government Stamp, with the words Dr. Bright's 
: pei engraved thereon, and that the same words are also blown ir 
the bottle. 


Wholesale Agents for— 
SUED ERIN UP REL asncotviessy sane shares Messrs. WATSON CLEAVE & Co, 
HONGKONG.......... ee cee scenes » WATSON & Co. 

E.cport Agents. 


NORTH, THOMPSON & Co,, 


CHEMISTS, 


No. 61, Agents. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omissonto renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /x/ore the date of its 
eflluxion, 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent, 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


Notes of the Week. 





Since the commencement of the civil war, there has been 
no time so utterly barren of intelligence, as to the progress 
of events in Kiushiu, as the past week. The native papers 
have either received no news, or are not permitted to publish 
what they do know. That the rigid censorship of the Press is 
by no means relaxed is proved by the entire suppression of 
the Bummei Shinshi (formerly the Sémé Zasshi) and the Sémo 
Jijé, which papers had a circulation of about 3,000 each, and 
the future publication of which was, on the 15th instant, 
prohibited by the Tékid Fu. From the little information 
that can be gleaned from various quarters, it would appear 
as though the Imperialist commanders are unwilling to risk 
any further engagements with their ubiquitous antagonists, 
until their forces areangmented by the arrival of fresh recruits. 
And if a very general report may be credited, from the 
presence of these new levies has arisen a most serious 
danger to the Imperialists. The Government, having ex- 
hausted nearly every available means of raising men to 
increase its rapidly decreasing strength, has endeavoured 
in several provinces, more especially in the North, to rouse 
& spirit of patriotism by giving a bonus of forty yen to 
every recruit. At the time of enlistment the men were 
told that they were required as policemen in Tékié, but 
on their arrival there, they found that they were to act 
as troops, and to besentat once into the field. With small 
Stomach or desire to fight against Saigo’s veterans—the 
fleeting pleasures procurable with the forty yen hav- 
ing, moreover, becn enjoyed to the fullest extent—they 


complained that they had been deceived. The discou- 
tent has resulted in wholesale desertion. So great 


has been the thinning of the ranks of these new re- 
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cruits, that it has been considered necessary in T6ékiéd and 
the suburbs to have covered jinrikshas stopped by police and 
their occupants examined. But this difficulty is small com- 
pared with the reported disaffection in the army in Kiushiu. 
The soldiers complain that those who have recently joined 
the army, and haveas yet done nothing for the Imperial cause, 
received a far larger bonus and more liberal treatment than 
themselves, who have had to bear the burden and heat of the 
day. Doubtless, too, they commence to see the futility of con- 
tinuing the struggle, as carried on at present, against the 
erthusiastic followers of Saigo and Kirino. They are com- 
mencing also to feel the effects of the heat of the southern 
climate, and the universal report rnns that they are get- 
ting mutinous, sick and generally demoralized. The only 
action worth remarking has been the burning down of 
Saigo’s palace, just ontside Kagoshima. During the confla- 
gration an attack was made by the Satsuma men,who forced 
the Government troops to retire with loss. Of Saigo’s move- 
ments nothing is known, but it is safe to affirm that neither 
he nor his armyare idle, or ifso, that they are remaining idle 
tosome purpose. Certainly it is not weakness in numbers that 
makes them avoid direct engagements, for we see that Kirino is 
in Hiuga with an army of 19,000 men. Saigois not the man 
to sacrifice lives in useless conflict, when his aims can be 
better attained by delay that wearies and weakens his 
opponents far more seriously than indecisive engagements. 
Unfortunately every day addsto the weight of debt that is press- 
ing so heavily on the suffering country; every day brings 
nearer the time of national bankruptcy. The people are 
powerless in the iron gasp of a corrupt and pitiless des- 
potism, from which they can only be liberated by the unwearied 
efforts of men like Saigo. As peace seems unattainable 
by any other means, the sooner those efforts are crowned 
with success, the better will it be for the Nation at large. 





No definite news has been received of what is transpiring 
in Tosa. It is said that the Government have seized, or 
forced to be given up, all the arms in the possession of the 
sumurai of the province; also that there is great want of 
unity of opinion among the various societies in the Ken, 
Nothing is positively known, but it would seem that the 
Government has every cause to distrust their intentions and 
to have taken all possible measures to frustrate them. It is 
further said that many of the samurai have crossed over to 
Kiushiu and joined themselves to Saigo. 


A notification has been issued by the Gonrei of Kanagawa 
Ken, to the effect that foreigners wishing to visit the Hot 
Springs of Hakone and Atami for the benefit of their health 
can obtain passports by direct application to the Kanagawa 
Kencho, without, as hitherto, having to apply through their 
respective Consuls or Ministers. The courteous intention 
of H. E. the Minister of Foreign Affairs in issuing this regu- 
lation will be understood and thoroughly appreciated. In 
certain cases, as, for instance, when a visitor has but a short 
time at his disposal and every hour is of consequence, or where 
an invalid requires immediate change, the delay of three or 
four days necessary to procure a passport under the old regula- 
tion has been extremely inconvenient. The present notifica- 
tion obviates any such delay. We cannot, however, refrain from 
expressing a fear that the Goure/ is incurring considerable risk 
in issuing passports to applicants without first ascertaining that 
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their applications are supported by their respective Consuls. 
In one quarter this danger has been foreseen and provided 
against, H. M.’s Consul, Russell Robertson, Esq., having issued 
& notification stating that all applications from British suwb- 
jects for such passports are to be made through the British 
Consulate. Without such general provision bo made, a door 
is opened for the exit of a class of foreigners who are 
& special curse to this country and a disgrace to their 
several nationalities. They are objectionable enough when 
confined to the aren of treaty limits, and to some ex- 
tent under the surveillance of their respective authorities. 
If this miserable—not to say dangerous—crew is allowed in- 
creased privileges, and is to be permitted to swarm out into 
the health-giving retreats of Hakone and Miyanoshita, not 
only will it become utterly impossible for decent people 
to avail themselves of the privilege they have hitherto en- 
joyed, of purchasing for themselves or their families the 
delightful relaxation to be found at those resorts, but the 
Japanese Authorities will incur very grave responsibilities. 
There will be nothing to prevent deserters from ships, roughs 
or indifferent characters of any class from obtaining a passport 
and going off to hide in the mountains. We fully appreciate 
the value of increased immunities and privileges, but under 
no circumstances whatever would we uphold a liberality which 
would result in giving a wider field and a freer license to the 
class we allude to. There can be no reason why any applicant 
for passport should not previous to his application at the Ka- 
nagawa Kencho first obtain a recommendation from his Consul. 
This would cause but little trouble or delay, while it would en- 
tirely do away with the grave objection to which the present 
notification of the Gonrei is open. In the general interest of 
foreigners, and as a most necessary precaution on their own 
part, it is to be hoped that the Consuls of all nationalities 
will see the necessity of issuing a similar notification to that 
of the British Consul. 


SS 


In the New York World appears a notice of a collection of 
Japanese curios which has been placed on view at Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co.’s in that city, and which is said to be one of 
special rarity and interest. It is stated that the entire collec- 
tion has been made by Dr. Christopher Dresser, of the South 
Kensington Museum. It will be remembered that this gentle- 
man, who ranks very high as an authority on decorative 
design, recently came to Japan as the bearer of a singularly 
fine collection of works of keramic art, presented to H. M. 
the Mikado by the Musenm. Mis visit had also the very im- 
portant object of impressing upon the native artists the urgent 
necessity of preserving those distinctive features and excel- 
lencies which have caused their works to be so largely sought 
after and appreciated in Europe, and which there is only too 
good cause tu fear are gradually being replaced by vulgar and 
tasteless imitations of foreign styles. There is little doubt, 
then, that the writer in the Wor!d is correct in saying that this 
collection is the finest yet shown in New York. We have seen 
various collections in that city, and have been equally vexed 
at the gullibility that eagerly bought up the rubbish offered for 
sale, as choice specimens of the best Japanese art, and at the un- 
blushing impudence of the so-called collector in presenting such 
trash to a simple public. The collection may safely be left to the 
fine taste of Mr. Dresser, but weareconvinced that he isin no way 
responsible for the description of the articles. We read that 
“one of the notable things of the collection is a screen in 
“* cloisonné enamel, one of the four taken from the Emperor's 
‘“‘ palace in the war with Japan which enriched so many art col- 
**lections. The scroen is historical in its motive and is valued 
** at $4,000.” Thisis news with a vengeance! We wonder 
where the other three screens are! Again, ‘“ objects of con- 
‘* suming envy are two lavender silk dressing gowns, lined and 
“trimmed with pink silk, and luxuriously embroidered, one of 
‘‘ which has been sold for $250.” We trust Shobey will not hear 
of this, as in that case a dressing gown will probably become 
an utterly unattainable luxury by any dweller in Yokohama. 
Then follows the description of a fan valued at $300, which is 
ornamented by “a monkey sitting on a pillar watching with 
 »lee what in police court circles would be called a ‘clothes-line 
“ fight’ between two ladies,” Also some “ Japanese wine saké 


Google 


‘‘ made from rice, tasting like a mildly bitter sherry.” We 
wonder how much a bottle is asked for this innocuous liquor ! 
Altogether a collection of curios would seem to be about as 
good a speculation as a man with a little cash to spare could 
well indulge in. ® 





With reference to the marriage of the Japanese Ambassador 
at Berlin to a German lady of title, which has recently been 
announced, the Examiner has the following remarks :— 


The Japanese evidently not only believe in the advantages of a judi- 
cious infusion of European blood into Japanese veins, but are also ad- 
mitting the superiority of the European method of “happy despatch ” 
to theirowr. Thus we find that the uncle of the present Emperor of 
Japan, who left his country out of disappointment that his nephew was 
preferred to himself, wisely kept his sakizashi in ita scabbard and per- 
formed harakiri by engaging himself last Christmas to Frau von Tettau 
nee vy. Bredow. The happy couple, whose engagement has caused great 
satisfaction in Berlin, intend to reside in South Germany after their 
marriage, which will soon take place. We are happy to hear that the 
Japanese Ambassador at Berlin, Mr. Siudzo Aoki, has followed the ex- 
ample, and has harakirid himself with Fraulein von Rhade Funkenhagen. 
Being an accomplished scholar and linguist. we presume that some of 
the popular phrases regarding the hymeneal altar first led him to per- 
ceive the analogy between wedlock and harakiri. The only puzzle about 
the matter ia the fact that marriage is not unknown in Japan. It is 
possible that the two ceremonies are identical in that happy land. In- 
tending harakirists will be glad of information on the point. 





One of the most amusing articles that it has been our good 
fortune to read for many a long day, is a paper contributed 
to the North American Review for last month by a ‘Japanese 
gentleman writing under the nom-de-plume of Sionara, and 
entitled “ Political Reflexions by a Japanese Traveller.” A 
notice of this essay, taken from the New York World, has 
already appeared in the Daily Advertiser. Weregret that 
space will not permit us to reprint the “ Reflexions” in their 
entirety, but a few extracts will suffice to show the innocent 
conceit of the writer. That the effusion is a genuine one no 
doubt can exist in the mind of any one who has met the Ja- 
panese student abroad, or, in some cases on his return 
to his native land; though in the latter case he rarely shows 
off to snch advantage as under a foreign sky the tares of 
Japanese life, in the shape of easily attainable pleasures, and 
the enervating atmosphere of home quickly destroying the 
thinly planted and surface-rooted grains of knowledge, which 
but in few instances bear any crop worth reaping, though 
the promise at their sowing was so fair. We have all 
seen a dragon-fly, skimming in fitful flight the surface of 
many a deep pool, now and then lightly dart down and 
collect a few drops of water, scattering them, all glittering 
in the sunlight, as he rises again in his airy career. It 18 
so with the mind of the average Japanese student. He 
skims the surface of many a deep pool of knowledge; he 
collects a few glittering drops which he is able to flash 
for a brief moment in the eyes of the world, only too 
ready to admire his easy graces of manner and his frequently 
brilliant aptitude, but he has no power, and generally no 
desire, to explore more deeply the wells of learning, 
and his course is as capricious and as aimless as the flight 
of the insect. He will, after a few months’ study, suggest 
the advisability of adopting a universal system of ortho- 
graphy. He will proceed to point out the absurdities of all 
theological schemes. He will tell you—and let it be distinct- 
ly understood that this statement is no imaginary one—that 
he intends on his return to his native land to reorganise 
the whole judicial system, while at the same time it is his 
earnest purpose to establish a church, with himself as its 
episcopal head. We have no intention and no wish to 
ridicule this overweening desire to make a display of newly 
acquired knowledge, superficial as it is. It may often seem 
ludicrous and is always regrettable, but it arises from utter 
ignorance of the minds that have wrought through centuries 
to bring European learning to its present high standard, 
and from the self-complacency and extraordinary pride and 
reliance that are remarkable characteristics of this nation. 
The Japanese student considers himself in no way inferior 
to the citizens of any country, while he cannot but he aware 
that in good breeding and politeness he is often their superior. 
He is particularly aptin acquisition of fresh knowledge, and 
cannot comprehend the incessant toil and perseverance that 
aro necessary to master a subject, when he finds the rudiments 
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fre so readily learned. Like Don Quixote, he knows not 
the strength of the windmills that he attacks, or the power 
that moves them, and is sorely discomfited when he finds 
himself and his hobby discomfited and overthrown. He wants 
to build a structure of surpassing glory and strength, 
while he deems it unnecessary to prepare a solid foundation. 
He cannot understand the theory of general development ; 
he believes that the capacities and experience of mighty 
minds can become his by book-learning pursued for a year 
or two, and then, like Mr. Sionara, he feels that he has 
mission, and on his sorry nag, and in his insufficient and 
ill-fitting armour, he goes full tilt at such a giant as the 
American Constitution. 

Mr. Sionara commences his “Reflexions” as follows 
no case have we altered the original text) :— 


It is now eleven years since I first left Japan. At that time it was 
not permitted to Japanese to leave the country for purposes of travel ; 
nevertheless, I managed to escape, for I was anxious to study foreigners 
in their own countries. I remaiaed three years away from Japan, stay- 
ing principally in England and America. I had already read about 
those countries, and I desired much to see how Government was carried 
on. The impression made in Japan by foreigners, when they first came 
there, was so great, that Japanese thought that their wise men must be 
almost like Gods, and that their political institutions must be perfect, 
because inventions were so wounderful, Now many Japanese have 
become much wiser, because thev have lived in foreign countries and 
studied them deeply. Certain foreign men had a very great fame 
amongst Japanese youth,—such, for instance, as George Washington, 
whose greatness became very soon celebrated amongst us. Therefore I 
was very anxious to come to America, principally on his account. 
Whilst in England and America I studied great deal, chiefly in science 
and language, and returned to Japan in 1868 when the war was going 
on. After the revolution, when Japanese began to introduce reform 
into the Government, I saw they were too ignorant in political matters 
to understand properly how to make new Constitution ; then I deter- 
mined once more to come abroad to study especially the political condi- 
tion of various countries, For six years I have been engayed in travel 
in Europe and America, and now I venture to tell my friends in this 
country my conclusions. I beg they will forgive my frankness. When 
foreigners come to Japan they write quite freely what they think about 
it. Sometimes they write very foolish things, staying only short time, 
and telling results as if they had made deep studies. 


(In 


This is perfectly true and deserved. Books on Japan 
have been written after a fortnight’s stay in Yokohama, a 
piece of conceited folly and bad taste, that may well make 
foreigners blush before Japanese. 


I will try and avoid this, but at the same time I will tell quite truly 
and sincerely my feeling, becanse sometimes the view of the foreigner 
is of great assistance to a people. Japanese people received great bene- 
fit from the frank opinions about them of foreizners, because they were 
80 accustomed to their faults, they never remarked them, but they were 
quite plain to strangers. It is the same with individuals. They cannot 
see themselves exactly like others see them. It is true that there are 
plenty of European travellers who have written about Ainerica, but they 
are all Christians, and very often they write from jealousy and mean 
motives. Having same religion and same manners, they cannot write 
so impartially as a man who comes from a much older and different 
kind of civilization, and who has no religion, but who tries to look at 
things from more high and pure ground of philosophy, which is taught 
by the great Master Confucius. So I beg my kind readers will believe 
that I have no other motive but to try and help them, by pointing out 
their faults, in the same way that many of their good missionaries have 
tried to help Japanese—but I shall not remark much upon their moral 
condition, however, now—though on this subject there is a great deal 
to be said, which I shall write in a book for Japanese in their own 
language. At present I desire rather to discuss American political state, 
becanse I have now studied very carefully for many months the interest- 
ing questions connected with this Government, and I think it might he 
possible to tell something that might improve it—but to propose any 
plan by which the moral condition of a people can be improved is indeed 
most difficult. 


This is all very nice and modest, and it is quite im- 
possible for any people to accept, otherwise than in a friendly 
spirit, remarks that are prefaced by such good feeling, but 
one is not able to repress a smile at a picture of grand 
mother Columbia, aged one hundred, being taught the art 
of egg-suction by young Japan, etat. six. How much time 
Mr. Sionara must have devoted to the study of the Ame- 
rican Constitution the following extract will show. 

When I left Japan six years ago, I determined to study Europe first 
—to begin with the country whose political condition was most back- 
ward, and to end with the oe whose political condition was most 
forward. I decided therefore to land in Constantinople and to return 
to Japan by San Francisco. In Turkey I remained very short time. It 
chiefly interested me on account of the effect of religion upon the Gov- 
ernment. I then went to Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Paris and London. 
I stayed nearly one year at each place. Finally I came here. 

We wonder that the same mode of procedure has not 
occurred to some American legislator. Possibly some one 
will now take the hint, and although we can scarcely sup- 
pose that he will possess the acuteness of perception that 
Mr. Sionara enjoys, if he will consent to spend double the 
time in studying the political condition of foreign countries 
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he may make for himselfa name that shall eclipse that of 
Washington. Mr. Sionara goes on to say: 


I will state my reasons why I think, of all countries I have been in, 
this country is most backward. It is because here there is no change. 
In every other country there is change. The times we live in are the 
most changeable times that have ever been known. Japan changes 
China changes, even a little, Turkey changes also, only little, because of 
religion, all the other European countries change, only America in 
saan for a hundred years never changes. Always just the same 

onstitution—but since that Constitution was made, steamboats, rail- 
roads, telegraphs, many wonderful things have been invented, so the 
manner and customs of people have been changed, their opinions about 
every thing are quite different, liberty and freedom are being everywhere 
introduced, only in America the rights of the people have not been 
increased for one hundred years. In Europe the people will not allow 
this; they make revolutions, then comes more freedom. 

* * * * * * * ® * * * * 

One hundred years ago this Government was most free of all Govern- 
ments. Since that time all other Governments have moved on, pressed 
by the people, pressed by the people, always pressed ; so they go forward 
quite rapidly in a free direction. Only this never move<. It is the 
same with that remarkable people, the Chinese. I remark much re- 
semblance between Americans and Chinese. They are both afraid to 
move from old customs. This is in many respects a good thing. It is 
just opposite in Japan. Japanese go too faat; they think aed know 
everything, when they know very little, and they go on rashly—but 
Americans are too slow in politics. Owing to their splendid country, and 
to steainboats and railroads, they are increasing more rapidly in numbers 
than any other people in the world. So they have not the same excuse 
as Chinese. They are not increasing—so they do not require to change 
political institutions—but how can a Constitution which was made for 
two millions of people a hundred years ago, be good for forty millions 
of people now, when all other countries have changed since then, and 
steam has altered every thing ? 

* + * * * * * * * * * * 

What king can give so much without consulting the peoples’ two 
Houses of Legislature as the President of the United States? Only he 
must consult the Senate, if he is obstinate man, they quarrel, then comes 
difficulty. If he is opposed in politics to Congress for four years, if 
they do not impeach him, they must veto his measures, if he won't yield. 
Then what? If he proposes measures and the Congress votes them, and 
they won't yield—Then what? All this is very bad—very good a hun- 
dred years azgo—but very bad now. Then the people did not know their 
rights, now they do. They want the President to govern as they think 
right—not as he thinks right. This is called ‘“ popular government.” 
They are now going to have that in Japan. 


This looks very much as though Sionara approved of 
Saigo’s actions and Tosa’s demands. What a pity that 
he does not from safe ground urge his liberal views on the 
Japanese Administration. We should like to hear the writer's 
views on the present crisis in this country. What follows 
is delicious. 


Suppose a negro is elected President, the Constitution permits him to 
have too much power. He should certainly be made responsible to the 
country. The only way to do this is to follow the example of more ad- 
vanced countries of Europe, and oblige all the members of his Cabinet 
to be in the Congress. They would probably all be negroes, but if the 
country did not like them, and there was a majority against them, they 
would have to resign. In that way you could again get a white Cabinet, 
otherwise it is not possible. How can you go on with a Constitution 
that allows such dangers to exist? It has been proved, by what has 
just happened, that at any time they may occur again, but never again 
could you settle the question by eight to seven. I have conversed with 
many persons who say that never again will they agree tothat. In 
Japan it would not be possible for those seven men to live, who have 
proposed this plan. After it failed they must commit seypuku, or the 
“self-despatch.” Though I do not approve this prnetice, think, until 
countries have arrived at an advanced political state, it is in some re- 
spects good. It makes men very careful in proposing political plans. 
The practice, in this country. by which political enemies kill each 
other with pistols, does not make them so careful, but perhaps 
it. is necessary while the old Constitution lasts, but with the introduc- 
tion of popular government and a_ responsible Cabinet it might be 
abolished. In Japan it is hoped in the same way to abolish “self- 
despatch,” which I think is a better check upon political violence and 
bad language than duels. In Japan all editors of newspapers writing 
like those in this country would be obliged to perform this act, 
ind even Mr. Tilden after he had got majority of nearly 300,000 
votes conld not survive his defeat with honor, but this is not because 
he has uscd bad language, but because he himself has been so much 
abused. For this reason he would have to commit seppuku. In my 
book which I am going to write in Japan upon the moral condition 
of this country, I will show how far the higher morality of Japan is 
due to seppuku, so that they may not abolish it rashly, or without 
providing some other check, by which all persons using violent language, 
slandering other persons, bribing other persons, being bribed, making 
false returns, frightening voters, or otherwise behaving badly, may be 
retained. None of these vices exist now in Japan. This is in con- 
sequence of former Government when such things were not possible, 
I believe they in this country entirely result from the hundred years 
old Constitution. 


How is this? Surely times have greatly changed since 
Mr. Sionara went away. ‘Six years ago was there no bribery, 
no false returns, no behaving badly, no political lying or 
crimes of any kind? Unhappy country! how has it dege- 
nerated in six short years! We say decidedly that seppuku 
shonld be insisted on to its fullest extent without an hour’s 
delay, so that to-morrow might see a reign of peace, and a 
land from which all evil was for ever banished. Mr. Sionara 
says: 


To make this Republic into a more free Government, there is no 
necessity to change the name. To take away power from President, 
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there is no necessity tochange hisname. So Ido not propose, becanse 
I want to see this Government more free, to change any names; the 
only thing to be done is, abolish tho Constitution, then all is simple. 


and again: 


So when the House of Representatives decides that the President 
and the Cabinet are governing opposite to the will of the people, 
naturally they must be at once turned out. This is free government, 
—it is very simple. 


Of course it is, delightfully so! It is like a conjuring trick 
after it has been explained to you; you wonder you never 
saw it before. But we cannot goon. This is a pudding 
which is all plums and we are tempted to linger unduly 
over it. We will conclude with Mr. Sionara’s closing words, 
merely remarking that if, from the date of this article, 
American political morals do not improve, President Hayes 
is not the man we take him to be. 


I think American politicians rather timid. Therefore, I am not 
writing for politicians, but for people—and already I have said enough. 
The American people are clever people. They do not require long 
explanations; only they require a hint. They are so busy making 
money they have not had time to examine this matter; therefore 
I have examined it for them. But what is the good of making 
money when you have to spend all in taxes? When government 
is cheap, people get rich much quicker. Therefore, stop a little 
from making money and think how you can most quickly abolish 
Constitution and make reforms to suit present time. Better to do 
this now than wait till some revolution comes and you will lose all 
money. If Supreme Court Judge had not decided quickly the other 
day, even now you might have been fighting, and your money would 
be soon flying away. Next time perhaps, you may not fiad a Judge 
so clever and quick. Remember how great danger you have escaped. 
Every time you will not be so fortunate. This is very serious warn- 
ing. American people are too thoughtless. When they escape danger, 
immediately they forget it. In this matter they are not like “hinese, 
more like Preich people. Chinese take warnings, reflect a great deal, 
but don’t change. French people never take warnings, do not reflect 
at all, but always change. Best plan is,—first, take warning, then reflect, 
and then change. Do not say this is only Japanese, and his English 
is stiH not good, therefore he knows nothing. I pray you not to despise 
this because I am a man of low degree and moderate understand- 
ing, forthis isa wisesaying, “a precious stone in the dirt is apparently 
worthless, but who discovers, polishes, and wears it, himself becomes 
of value.” 


From the Osaka Nippd we learn the following particulars 
of the lives of two of the principal Commanders of the 
Imperial’ forces in Satsuma, Lieutenant-Generals Miura 
Goro and Miyoshi. 

Miura Goro, formerly called Isoho, comes of a family of 
Saikunin (a class peculiar to Chéshiu, who were in receipt 
of pensions but were not samurai). He was born in 1846, 
and is thus thirty-one years of age. 

Naturally of a studious nature, he early became the pupil 
of a famous scholar named Tsuchiya, under whose tuition 
he studied Chinese literature and military science, in which 
he soon attained great proficiency. When he was twenty years 
of age the civil war broke out which terminated in the over: 
throw of the Shégunate. Previous to the war of the Restoration 
the samurat of Chéshiu had become divided into two parties, 
one of which attached itself to the Throne, while the other 
upheld the cause of the Shégun. The latter proved the 
stronger party, but Miura from the very first was a firm 
adherent of the Imperial power. When Yamagata, the 
present Minister of War, collected a body of troops com- 
posed of farmers and rdénin, who were called Kiheitai, Miura 
with Toriwo (now Vice-Minister of War), Miyoshi (Lieut- 
General), Miyoshi (Major), Shigeno (Colonel), Nomura and 
Hori (since dead) were appointed its officers and became 
seven famous commanders. When the Chdéshiu forces en- 
countered those of the Bakufu at Kokura, Miura, with 
Yamagata, Takasugi and others achieved many brilliant 
successes. In the yeur following he fuught against the 
troops of the Bakufu at Fushimi and advanced with his 
men to Yedo, where he was wounded. Though suffering 
greatly in body for some time, his patriotic spirit never 
tlagged. When the Imperialists advanced into Oshiu, he had 
so far recovered that he was able to give his assistance, 
and he fought on to the end of the civil war. 

At the time when the regiments of Imperial guards were 
recruited from the samurac of Satsuma, Choshin and Tosa, 
Okage and Gentaro with several more headed the Achettai 


of Mayebara’s rebellion last year, and on the breaking out of 
the war in Satsuma was at once appointed one of the Com 
manders of the expedition. 


Lieut. General Miyoshi, who was formerly called Gentaro, 
is amember of a good samurai family of Hagi in Chéshiu. 
He is several years older than his brother officer Miura, and isa 
man of more than ordinary mental and physical power. 

At the time of the Restoration the defeat of the Zokuron 
party, who were firm upholders of the power of Tokugawa, and 
the codperation of Chéshiu against the Shégunate were due, in 
no slight measure, to the energy of Miyoshi. He was one of 
the seven famous commanders of the Kiheitai, and was con- 
sidered the most dauntless among them. 

During the struggle with the Shégun, Miyoshi gained a 
number of victories, the most noticeable of which was 
the taking of the Castle of Nagaoka in Echigo. In this 
castle, which was surrounded on three sides by hills while a 
broad river gua:ded its front, the Shégun’s troops had shut 
themselves up, regarding it as most favourable for defence. 
Yamagata Kiosuke and Kuroda Riosuke, who were then 
the advisers of the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
forces, were puzzled to know how so strong a position could 
be taken. Miyoshi, who was at that time in command of only 
a single regiment, came up and declared that he would under- 
take that very night to obtain possession of the castle, with 
the aid of the men of his own regiment alone. His brother 
officers pointed out the danger of the attempt, but Miyoshi 
paid no heed to their remonstrances, and with his men took 
an oath to make the attempt and succeed or die together. That 
night he with his men managed to cross the river unobserved, 
and discovered, as they had expected, that all in the castle were 
sunk in sleep. A sudden attack was immediately made, and the 
assaulting party effected an entrance into the castle. The beseig- 
ed, who were taken entirely unawares, fled without offering any 
resistance, with the exception of a few of the bravest, who unsuc- 
cessfully opposed the entrance of Miyoshi’s men. The night 
was pitch dark, which prevented the besieged from discover- 
ing the small number of the attacking force, and they were thus 
utterly routed. The result being made known, the action of 
Miyoshi and his followers was greatly praised by the Imperial 
Commanders Yamagata and Kuroda. 

After the Restoration was completely effected, the immediate 
services of the samurai were no longer required, but as the 
Kiheitai were the strongest body of troops in Chéshiu, the 
principal supporters of the Mikado’s Government in that 
province decided to send them to the capital and form them 
into the Imperial Body Guards. Dairoku, Sasaki Naité and 
other members of the society, however, opposed the idea, say- 
ing that the han would be seriously weakened by the absence of 
these troops, and indignant that their commanders should show 
themselves willing to obey such an order, proposed to kill them. 
Kido and other prominent men of Chéshiu in vain endeavoured 
to appease the malcontents, so asa last resource it was arranged 
that the commanders of the Kiheitai should be sent to Kagoghi- 
ma for safety. On hearing this Miyoshi was greatly enraged, and 
said, ‘When we have determined to carry out any certain pro- 
ceeding, why should we be deterred from doing so by the threats 
of the Kiheitai? Such conduct is cowardly and unworthy of 
men.’’ But the opposition of the members of the Society was too 
strong to be overcome, and smarting with resentment Miyoshi 
started for Chofu, in the south of Chéshiu, with the intention 
of raising a force from among the samurai of that district 
to oppose the Kihe:taz. To further aid his design he com- 
municated with Inoiiye Kaworu (Inoiiye Bunda), at that time 
in Yedo, who sent men to his assistance. When his plans 
were completed Miyoshi advanced against the Kiheitai, and 
after several engagements so thoroughly defeated them that 
the Society was completely and finally broken up. 


Shortly afterwards Miyoshi was made a Colonel, and next 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant General. At the 


inarebellion which was putdown by Miura, Miyoshi and others. ; outbreak of the present rebellion he was among the first 
For these services he was rewarded by the rank of Licutenant of the Tmperial Commanders sent South, where he has 


General, and has since been appointed a member of the Geu- 
ro-dn with the rank of Sho-shé-t. He was also in command 
of the Imperial troops who ee engaged in the suppression 
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rendered effective service to the Government, 
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In the absence of any more important information, the 
following are fair specimens of the items of news with which 
the native journals enliven their columns :— 

The Chéya Shimbun relates that when Saigo was retreating 
from Kumamoto to Yabé he expressed his doubts if the present 
rebellion would be eventually successful, and his determination 
to sacrifice his life by performing seppuku. By so doing he 
thought he might put a stop toa hopeless war, save thousands 
of valuable lives, and avoid bringing undeserved distress 
on the farmers and labourers of Kiushiu. It was only on 
account of Kirino’s urgent entreaties that Saigo was induced 
to abandon his intention of self destruction, and to ener- 
getically prosecute the war. 

According to the Mainichi Shimbun, a favourite device of 
the insurgents was to roll a barrel containing an armed 
man down a declivity into the Imperialist ranks, on reach- 
ing which the occupant left his means of locomotion and 
right and left attacked the astonished Government soldiers. 
During the late engagement at Onigatake, however, the 
insurgents changed their tactics with singular advantage 
to themselves. Down the hill, on which they were posted, 
rolled a number of barrels, which the Imperialists imagined 
contained armed men as before. Accordingly, allowing them 
to approach within a conveniently close range they directed & 
brisk fire into the circumvolving casks. But, alas! the con- 
tents were powder and shot, and the result of the volley was 
other than expected, as explosion followed explosion, car- 
rying death and destruction into the Imperial ranks. 
Credat Judaus Apella ! 


Se LE 


Bad weather does not seem to have deterred our Swiss 
riflemen from continuing their shooting throughout the day. 
The rain, however, prevented the attendance of the band of 
the Aéalante, and deprived the Club of the usual concourse 
of visitors to watch the progress of the competition. 





From the “ Japan Mail Daily Adcertiser.” 
Monday, 11th. 


In the Japan Guzette of Saturday appears a letter signed Fair- 
play, in a note to which it is stated that the specie belonging to 
the Mining Department, discharged by the Meiji Maru, and sunk 
by an accident to the cargo boat which was conveying it ashore, is 
of ‘the value of five or six million dollars.” The editor of the 
Gazette has evidently been misinformed. The specie consisted of 
bars of gold and silver, mixed as produced at the mines--the gold 
not separated from the silver—and if it will take two ciphers off 
its valuation and divide the result by three, the Gcrtér will be very 
near the true value of the treasure. The (:overnment of Japan 
might indeed rejoice if the Sado mincs were as productive as this 
valuation would make them. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched at 3.30 p.m. on the Sth instant (place 
not given) announces that the rebels were defending themselves 
in favourable positions at Matsuo and Onigatake, when the 
Imperialists attacked them and took fourteen of their stockaces. 
The rebels then fled, pursued by the Imperialists, when another body 
of rebels took their opponents in tlank and checked their advance for 
a time, but the rebels were eventually driven back. Several tens 
of the insurgent’s stockades were taken during this engagement. 

At least one half of the insurgent force opposed to the 3rd di- 
vision of the Imperial Army under Lieut. (seneral Miura, has been 
dispersed. 

A telegram which arrived at 3.25 on the 9th instant states that 
Miura’s troops successfully attacked the rebels of Kukino and then 
advanced as far as Osakai, on the Satsuma boundary. On the Sth 
instant the rebels were again attacked and compelled to retreat to 
Kai. The rebels were also compelled to flee from Ogawa to 
Oguchi, and have entrenched themselves favourable positions in the 
neighbourhood of that town. The Imperialists are at Ogawa and 
Mimura, and are preparing fur an attack on Oguchi. 

No fighting of note has taken place in Bungo. 


Turesduy, 12th, 
Tokugawa Kamenosuke, the adopted son or the last Shovun, will 
leave for Europe to-morrow by the french mail. The young Prince 


ia to be educated in England. 
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Another disgraceful public-house brawl took place on Thursday 
evening, the victim in this case suffering both in purse and person. 
It appears that among the company assembled at some delightful 
Homura den, called the ‘‘Star of our Union,” were a quarter- 
master of the Vayoya Mure and several sailors of the Tennessee, 
The former had evidently been making too public a display of 
cash, and thus excited the cupidity of the latter, two of whom 
followed him when he left the house and knocked him down. 
One of his assailants then knelt on him and brandished a bowie 
knife before his eyes, while his companion dexterously cut out the 
pocket containing $13, both then making off. This took place 
under the very eyes of a native constable. A complaint was lodged 
in the U. S. Consulate, and after some enquiries the complainant 
was sent off to the 7ennsxee to identify his assailants. He at 
once pointed out one of them the man who had knocked him 
down and threatened his life—but failed to recognise the other, 
It is not yet announced whether the thief will be tried by a naval or 
civil court, the decision resting with the officers of the ship. Had 
he been arrested on shore he would have been tried at the U. S. 
Consulate. 


The Postmaster Gencral has issued a Table of the Rates of 
Postage under the new Postal Union, which came into force on the 
10th instant. TheTable is accompanied by the following circular :— 

A Table of Rates of Postage, which will come into force on June 
10th, is circulated herewith. 

Attention is called to the slight increase in some rates, which resulta 
from the uniformity obtained under the Postal Union. Thus, the charge 
on letters to the Straits, by whatever opportunity, will be 12 cents per 
4 oz., 28 also on letters for India, Ceylon, Aden, and Malta by British or 
Indian Mail Packet. 

The same applies to letters from the Southern Ports of China for the 
United States via San Francisco, the Postage on which will be at the 
12 cents rate. 

Books will be charged ata uniform 2 oz. Tariff to all parts of the 
world. As to Circulars and Prices Current, there is perfect option to 
treat them cither as newspapers or books. If as newspapers, they must 
be paid per copy ; if as books, at so much per 2 02. 

Printed matter, &e., for France aud the Continent must now be 
prepaid by whatever packet, and may be Registered. 

General Post oftice, Hongkong, March 22a0d, 1877. 


From the Akchono Shimbun. 

A reporter of an English newspaper has requested the Govern- 
ment to grant him permission to go to Sakura-shima, in order to 
make notes about the present war. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 2.30 p.m. on the 8th in- 
stant announces that Fujiyoshi Shidzuka and Muramatsu Masa- 
katsu, two messengers sent from Tosa, had an interview lately 
with Kirino in Hiuga, a fact which was discovered by some papers 
taken by Kawaji at Onigatake on the Sth instant. 


From the //dchi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 10.05 a.m. on the 10th 
instant announces that advices have been received from the Go- 
vernor of Owake fen, to the effect that the Imperialists advanced 
by various roads towards Usuki on the 8th instant, and an engage- 
ment took place about one ri from that town. The result was 
in favour of the lmperialists. Further particulars will be given 
later on. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The following Notification, issued from the head-quarters of the 
insurgents, was sent to the Miyazaki branch Aencho, in Hiuga, 
to assist the local authorities in obtaining — recruits -—‘‘ We 
have now reached a crisis inthe war. The ‘deluding rebels’* have 
entered the province of Hiuga, and will doubtless cause great 
distress to the people who have hitherto been under our rule. 
Accordingly all, whether xaurai, farmers or merchants who are of 
fitting age, should collect together and zealously defend their 
rights. ‘Those who show any reluctance to follow this course we 
shall consider as our enemies, and treat them according to martial 
law. ‘Iherefore make this known to the Auchu and Aocho in such 
a manner that they may clearly understand our wants, and help 
us in enrolling recruits. 

By ORDER, 
Head-quarters.” 

[* This is rather a grim joke, being a play on the word ‘kuewdan?’ 
which means both ‘ governmental’ or ‘ official’ and ‘deluding,’ and 
is aterm used by the insurgents to denominate the Imperialists.— 
| Ue ae aa Bree | 

Many of the rebels at) Kajiki and Gams, in Osumi, wished to 
surrender to the Imyperialists, at which their coninander, Beppu, 
Was incited to anger, and drawing Lis sword threatened those who 
refused to resist their opponents to the uttermost. 


From the Osusu Vis 
A telegrain despatched by the Vice Governor of Kumamoto 
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ken at 2.50 a.m. on the 5th instant says that fifty samurai of 
Hitoyoshi surrendered themselves on the night of the 2nd instant. 

The Court noble, Higashi-Kuze, advised, that Hitoyoshi having 
fallen, there was no longer any necessity for H. M. the Mikado to 
remain in Kidto, but it has been decided that His Majesty shall 


remain in the western capital until the present rebellion in Kiushiu | P 


is entirely suppressed. © 


Wednesday, 13th. 

The dance on board H. M.S. Audacious, which was to have 
taken place on Thursday afternoon, bas been postponed in con- 
sequence of the sad death of Mr. Beatley, the carpenter. During 
the height of the gale on Monday night the vessel dragged her 
anchor, and came into collision with the Mitsu Bishi Co.’s steamer 
Chihli. Little damage seems to have been sustained by either 
vessel, but the unfortunate deceased was caught between an anchor 
and a gun, and so badly crushed that he died in about two hours. 
The officers of the Audacious had the highest regard and esteem for 
Mr. Beatley, who was the entire support of a bed ridden daughter 
and seven grandchildren. It is therefore proposed that the pro- 
ceeds of the theatrical performance on Thursday be given to his 
family, and we trust that the appeal to the community will be 
ungrudgingly responded to. 


The M. M. Co.’s steamer 7%hre, with French Mails on board to 
the 5th May, left Hongkong yesterday evening at 6 o’clock. 


Reinforcements from the North for the police force continue to 
arrive at T6kid, having been enlisted from the sanurai of Yamagata 
(Uzen), Ishikawa (Kaga), and Niigata (Echigo) ken. 


The telegraph line which has just been completed to Niigata, in 
Echigo, was tested on the 10th instant, and the working found 
to be satisfactory. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The Kagoshima Kencho is to be removed to Sakurashima, and 
will be guarded by one regiment of troops, one company of the 
Imperial Guards and a number of police. 

H. I. H. Higashi-Fushimi-no-Miya will shortly proceed to the 
seat of war at the head of six hundred newly enrolled troops. 

Soyejima, ex-Sangi and Minister of Foreign Affairs, who has for 
some time been in China, will return shortly to Japan, a telegram 
to that effect having been received by his family in TOkiéd the day 
before yesterday. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Midzumata at 8 p.m. on the 11th 
instant announces that on the night previous the troops were di- 
vided into three bodies, for the purpose of attacking Demidzu. 
The main body advanced by Hirose-bashi, the right wing by Ta- 
kamiya and the left by way of Nabeno. The engagement com- 
menced at 4 a.m. on the 11th instant, and continued for two hours. 
Tho Imperialists were victorious, capturing a large number of pri- 
soners and arms. 

A telegram from Kiéto says that after fighting on the 9th and 
10th instant the Imperialists have succeeded in driving the rebels 
out of Usuki, inBungo. The rebcls have fled by the Saiki-kaidd. 


Thursday, 14th. 


We would remind our readers that the Amateur Dramatic Corps 
of H.M.S. Audacious give their performance this evening at the 
Gaiety Theatre, and that the proceeds will be given to the family 
of the late Mr. Beatley, who will sadly need assistance We trust 
therefore, that the attendance will be good, so that the receipts 
will be worthy of the charitable object to which they are to be 
devoted. 


Mr. Beatley, the late carpenter of H. M.S. Awducious, was buried 
yesterday afternoon. The funeral procession consisting of the Captain 
and several of the officers of the ship, a firing party of marines and 
a number of blue jackets, headed by the band, passed from the 
English hatoba along the Bund to the cemetery, where Admiral 

tyder and the Chaplain of the Auw/ucious were waiting. The funeral 
service was read by the Chaplain, and after the coftin had been 
lowered into the grave, the usual three volleys were fired over it. 


The transfer of the steamer Condit to the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany was completed yesterday evening. 


’ We republished, a short time ago some remarks from the Jupan 
Weekly Mail, respecting the result of the speculation by the 
Japanese, in silk-werms’ egys. By Jast mail we have received 
letters from Italy, entirely continuing our contemporary’s state- 
ments. Messrs. Mioschi and Mcbara are left there with sume 
sixty thousand cards still on their hands, Whilst the Italian gruin- 
curs bad placed all their cards, some for cash, aud others to be paid 


ized ty GOoOgle 


for at the récolte, the Japanese, who would only sell for cash, are 
unable to get rid of their stock. Cards for which graineurs, whilst 
here, offered $2 a piece, have since been offered to these very same 
graineurs in Italy for four and five francs each,—but in vain. 
When the native papers were congratulating Messrs. Shibusa- 
wa, Masnda, and Hara, on their promising speculation, we then 

ointed out the folly of the proceedings o Ne Japanese; but, 
impressed with the idea that European merchants were makin 
their fortunes at the expense of the natives, they, not content wit 
a good profit, wanted an exorbitant one, which they flattered 
themselves they could realise on their own account. The result is 
now plain to all. In place of realising $2 a piece for their cards, 
without risk, they will now be lucky if, supposing they get rid of 
them at all, they realise after paying expenses two or t tem- 
pos. We hope that this will be a warning to them in future, and 
teach them the folly of striving to force prices above the market 
value. Our correspondent, who writes from Alessandria on the 
4th April, says that up to that time the season had been v 
favourable for the eggs, and that a good harvest was anti- 
cipated.—Japan IT eral 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
On the 11th instant one regiment of Imperial Guards returned 
from Kidto to the capital. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

There have been fifteen thousand men enlisted by the Bureau of 
Police in various ken for service in the south, of which three thou- 
sand have already arrived at the capital. These recruits will be 
formed into regiments of twelve hundred men each. Two regi- 
ments will shortly leave for Kiushiu, where they will be under 
the orders of the Army Department. 

Yesterday thirty-four samurai of Ishikawa ken, sixty-two from 
Awomori ken, and forty-two from Akita ken arrived in TOki6, 
who have enlisted for military service in the South. 





. Friday, 15th. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 
Notwithetanding the wretched weather a largo and appreciative 
audience assembled at the Gaiety Theatre yesterday evening to wit- 
ness the performance of the Amateur Dramatic Corps of H. M. 8. 
Audacious, and had the weather been more fuvourable there 
is little doubt but that the house would have been crammed. 
Sir Harry and Lady Purkes were present, and the Fleet 
was represented by Admiral Ryder and a large number of officers. 
The performance commenced with the farce which was given on 
the former occasion, 4 Dodge for a Dinner, and went off with the 
commendable vivacity which was observable on its first reprosenta- 
tion, mainly owing to the able manner in which Sergeant 
Jones sustained the character of Zom Hopkins. This piece was 
followed by The Area Belle, given for the first time by these ama- 
teurs. The principal parts in the piece, Pitcher and Tosser, were 
taken by Sergeants Jones aud Watling. who kept the house in roars 
of laughter by the difficulties they got into when paying their joint 
attentions to Penelope, and the curtain fell amidst shouts of well 
deserved applause. The entertainment concluded with Maddison 
Morton's farce of To Paris and back for £5, one -and all of the 
actors engaged in it contributing to its successful representation. 
The assistance given by the excellent band of the Audacious added 
in no slight degree to the enjoyment of the evening. 


The defendant in the suit, C. Braun v. Kojiro Shokitsu, has ap- 
pealed against the judgment delivered on the 27th of May last in 
the Kanagawa Saibansho, which condemned him to pay the 
amount claimed, $10,093.75, and to take delivery of the goods 
contracted for. 


From the Afainichi Shimbun. 

The Nixshin Kanand Asama Kan have been stationed off Tensaki, 
in the province of Bungo, in order to prevent any of the rebels 
crossing over to Shikoku. 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Kirino is now at the headquarters of his division at Nobeoka in 
Hiuga, and is enlisting all the meu of the province from the age of 
18 to 40. Kirino is sanguine of collecting as many as twenty 
thousand recruits, 7 


From the //échi Shimbun. 

The Bummei Shinshi (formerly the Sdnd Zasshi) and the Sémd 
Jijo were on the 13th instant suspended from publication by order 
of the Tokis /'u. 

From the Akvhono Shimbun. 

From the 2lst to the 25th of last month three hundred and fifty 
rebels surrendered themselves to the Lnperialists at Kagoshima. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Seventy sumurai of Saitama ken (Musashi) and sixty-four from 
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Awomori ken (Mutsu), who have recently enlisted in the army, 
arrived at TOkié on the 13th instant. 

The new building for the Department of Public Works has been 
completed. 

A fire broke out at Okechd, TOkid, at 2.50 a.m. on the ]4th 
instant, which destroyed twenty houses. 


From the Osaka Ntppo. 
There are now about seven hundred patients in the Imperial 
Army Hospital at Sakurashima, opposite Kagoshima. 





Saturday, 16th. 

The Swiss Rifle Club will hold their semi-annual meeting to-day 
on the Rifle Range, commencing at 9o’clock. There will be, as 
usual, numerous prizes to be competed for, and visitors may 
join in the pool firing on the same terms as members of the Club. 
By kind permission of Admiral Veron, the band of the Atalante 
will be in attendance, but we are afraid that the gloomy weather 
to-day will somewhat spoil the meeting. 


The Amakusa Maru, late the Candia, left this port at 7 o'clock 
on Thursday evening for Kobe, Captain Dunn having taken charge 
of her. At five minutes past midnight the steamer struck on a 
rock off Cape Diamond, a promontory nine miles on this side of 
Cape Idzn. 

As far as we can at present ascertain the vessel does not appear 
to have hung on this rock, or was got off with very little delay, 
but the result of the accident was a large hole in her forward 
compartment, which was at once stopped, as far as possible, with 
asail. Fortunately the steamer is built in water-tight compart- 
ments go that the accident did not imperil her safety, and Captain 
Dunn, after waiting for three-quarters of an hour to assure him- 
self that the vessel was not making water to any dangerous ex- 
tent, turned his vessel round and ran her close along the coast 
to Yokoska, where the Amakusa Maru will be docked and re- 
paired. The weather appears to have becn very thick and the 
steamer to have made a faster run than the Captain supposed, 
which may account for the accident. We presume that the light 
on Rock Island was not visible, or else it would be difficult to un- 
derstood why the inside passage should have been taken on such 
a night, when it would have been far safer, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to have taken the outside course. The 
Tokio Maru lay to off Yokoska yesterday evening while the mails 
and passengers from the Amakuxa Maru were transferred to her. 


A telegram has been received from Nagasaki to the effect that 
the M. B. Co.’s steamer Kiushiu Maru has been got off the rocks 
on which she ran in the passage between Shimabara Gulf and 
Omoro Bay, and has been safcly beached. It is expected that the 
steamer will arrive at Nagasaki on the 17th instant. All on board 
are well. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
One hundred and sixty-nine policemen from Takata in Niigata 
ken arrived at TOkiO on the 13th instant. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

About two hundred and fifty rebels at Hitoyovhi have surrender- 
ed themselves. 

There are about one thousand policemen, recruited from among the 
samurai of Miyagi ken (Sendui), who are ulrendy at the seat of war, 
and they are said to be very brave. A further body of one thousand 
are now being enrolled. 

A pereon who has just returned from Kagoshima says that the 
Imperial soldiers set fire to Saigo’s residence, just outside of the 
town. While the building was in flames the insurgents made an 
attack on the Imperialists, and after an engagement in which several] 
of the latter were killed and wounded, both sides retired. 

A telegram, despatched from Kumamoto on the 14th June at 6 
a.m., announces that the troops under the command of Lieut. Gene- 
ral Yamada attacked Okuma, Okoba and Tashiro on the morning of 
the 13th during a heavy rain storm. A desperate struggle ensued 
and eventually the!! mperialists carricd the above places on the morn- 
ing of the 14th instant, and then pursued the fleeing rebels, 
taking also at the same time Yoshida, Kakut6é and Iino. Another 
body of Imperialists advanced toward Oguchi on the 13th and were 
also victorious in their engagements with the enemy. 





A proposal made by the Turkish Government that the crescent 
should be substituted for the red cross on the Ottoman ambulances 
has been luid before the Powers who signed the Gerieva Convention 
Al! have approved the proposal excep! Russia and Austria, who sug- 
geat that a conference should be held on the subject —Lall dail 
Gasatie, 


Google 


sufferings evoke no sympathy. 
the very men who might have been supposed to be 
most attached to them by the ties of gratitude for 
bounties hereditarily bestowed. But the claims of feudal 
homage have succumbed to the duty of civil allegiance, 
and while the honours and privileges of the lord 





THE NOBLES’ BANK. 


dha Japanese nobility have fallen upon evil days. If 

their ancestors for generations lived upon the fat of 
the land, and absorbed in unproductive luxury the first- 
fruits of the industry of the people, the day of reckoning 


aud retribution has arrived, and the descendants have had 
to pay dearly for the privilege of the position bequeathed 
to them. 


And the bitterest drop in their cup is that their 
Their despoilers are 


have been levelled in the dust, the horn of the 


retainer has been mightily exalted. It is a striking 


fact that of the half dozen or so of men who at present 


hold in their hands the power which is nominally the 


sovereign’s, not one belongs to the ranks of the old terri- 


torial aristocracy. It was a profound remark of Comte’s 
that revolutions are social in their origin, rather than 
political ; and the recent movement in this country, which 
is known indifferently as the Revolution or the Restora- 
tion, is perhaps as striking a confirmation of the dictum 
as the great French Revolution itself. 

First of all, the Daimios were shorn of their titular 
honours, while liberal terms were allowed them in respect 
of their revenues. When they were incorporated cight 


years ago along with the old Court dignitaries into the 


new order of nobility, Awazoku, a tenth of the assessment 
of their former fiefs was granted to each of them as 
private income. But the lapse of time has shown that 
this proportion was larger than tho equities of the case 
demanded and more than the exigencies of the state 
could afford. The yearly charge entailed by it amount- 
ed to close upon a fourth of the whole revenue of 
the state. Some means had to be found of easing 80 
heavy a burden, and a year ago the measure for the 
capitalization of their incomes was hurled like a destruc- 
tive wissile at their heads. 


The lowest assessed revenue attached to the rank of Dai- 
mio under: the old régime was ten thousand osu; the 
highest, that of the Mayepa family of Kaga, amount- 
ed to over a These were the limits 
between which the revenues of the two hundred and 
seventy odd magnates ranged. It will be obvious that, 
for so poor a country as Japan, a tenth of these 
respective amounts constituted enormous private for- 
tunes. Altered as their position was, the ex-Daimtos 


million. 


still remained the richest order in the state. The measure 


of last year for the capitalization of these incomes was 
perhaps as drastic a remedy as was cver applied to a na- 
tional financial malady. Beginning with the highest 
incomes of 70,000 yen or upwards, and descending to those 
of 1,000 yer, the Government compulsorily bought up 
these perpetual annuities at rates varying, in inverse 
proportion to the Jargeness of the amounts, from five to 
seven and a half years purchase, issuing in payment there- 
of not ready money, but bonds fur the respective amounts 
bearing interest at five per cent., and redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government within thirty years. The 
same system, with slight modifications of detail, was ap- 
plicd to the incomes of the samuraz ; but with these wa 
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are not at present concerned. Simultancously with the 
above measure there was promulgated an edict strictly 
prohibiting any transactions in these bonds as negotiable 
instruments, either by way of mortgage, pledge, or 
sale. The redemption of the bonds, by lot at the plea- 
sure of the Finance Department, was not to begin till 
five years had elapsed, but the interest on them was 
to be payable from the present year. 

It is necessary to bear these facts in mind in order to 
appreciate correctly the significance of the announcement, 
made the weck before last in the native journals, of the 
establishment of a nobles’ bank. As usual, nothing beyond 
the most meagre outline of the scheme is given, and the 
terms in which the sewi-oflicial organ, the Mehi-Nichi 
Shimbun, describes it are adroitly adapted to conceal its 
real character. A license, so the phrase runs, has been 
granted for opening the bank established by the nobles’ 
club. The capital of the company is contributed by four 
hundred and eighty-seven shareholders—a number, be it 
remarked, which exactly corresponds with that of the 
noble families, and amounts to no less than 17,826,000 


yen. 


the ex-lord of Owari as vice-president of the board 


The ex-lord of Choshiu figures as president, and 


of directors, the three other members constituting that 
august body being the ex-lords of Chikuzen, Tosa and 
Bizen. These and other Icading members of the old 
feudal nobility have, we ave informed, appointed men 
of talent and ability from amongst their late retainers to 
control the transaction of business, and the names of 
these talented experts in bank management are duly 
chronicled. It is incidentally meutioned that out of 
the 17,826,000 yen constituting the capital, 15,000,0U0 
are to be advanced to the Iinance Department, bearing 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per anuum unsecured. 
As no mention is made of calls, we are to infer that all 
the shares have been fully paid up. And in conclusion we 
are gravely assured by the ministerial journalist that no 
Bank with such a Jarge capital has yet been established 
in the East; that of the Oriental Bank being only about 
two-thirds of the above named amount. 


Taking into account the relations between the parties, 
it requires no great amount of perspicacity to see that the 
so-called Nobles’ Bank is neither more nor less than a 
piece of solemn fooling, got up in order to cloak with 
such show of decency as may be attainable the ugly fact 
that the Government has broken faith with the largest 
national creditors, the disestablished Daimios, and is, in 
its dire financial strait, helping itsclf to that which is not 
its own. It is attempted to disguise this act of spoliation 
under the hollow mask of a Joan, and as there was no 
other feasible means of imparting an appearance of 
honesty to the transaction, the nobles’ club has been 
metamorphosed into a bank to suit the exigency of the 
occasion. 

The bank thus formed is the fifteenth of the institutions 
known as Japanese National Banks. They are the 
acknowledged progeny of the Finance Department, and 
are neither more nor less than an organization for distri- 
buting over the country the irredeemable paper currency 
of the Government. ‘They were started about three vears 
avo, after the muddling intertercuce of the Government 
with the old Ono Bank had produced its usual blighting | 


effect and brought that long c-talbiished and beucficial. 


Google 


institution to ruin. They are imitations pure and simple 
of the national banks established fourteen years ago in 
the heat of the civil war by the United States Treasury, 
for the dissemination and, with pleasure be it added, for 
the subsequent redemption of the famous green-back 
currency. They have, for so fur, answered tolerably well 
the intentions of the Government in establishing them ; 
but for all the higher uses of a sound banking system in 
attracting the savings of the people and facilitating the 
operations of commerce, they have as yet been far from 
And above all things is their un- 
necessary multiplication to be deprecated ; for each fresh 
addition to their number simply signifies a further gush 


of inconvertible paper, and a hastening of the flood-tide of 


an unqualified success. 


bankruptcy which is so surely threatening the country. 

But the fifteenth national bank differs in several im- 
portant particulars from its fourteen elder brethren. As 
regards nominal capital the distinction of Benjamin’s mess 
has been conferred upon it. Ostensibly, atleast, its portion 
is greater than that of all the others. But the reason of the 
difference is not far to seck. Whereas the founders and 
shareholders of the othcr banks are required to deposit 
with the Government what are deemed to be sufficient 
guarantees for ultimate solvability, in the case of the 
Nobles’ Bank the Government are already in possesssion 
ofall the guarantees they could desire, in the shape of 
their own indebtedness to the nobility for the interest 
and principal of their capitalized state pensions. 

The meaning, then, of the institution of the Noble’s 
Bank is simply that the Government have deter- 
mined to levy « forecd loan, and have provided the 
victims with an cluborate apparatus for submitting with 
the best grace they can. As tothe chances of the loan 
ever being repaid we are not bold cnough to hazard an 
opinion, but our readers will be able to form their own 
conclusions. ‘The whole transaction is one which could 
only be perpetrated in the throes of a revolution, and 
by men playing a desperate game for the stakes 
of power. The nobles will doubtless again, for the third 
time, make a virtue of necessity and submit; for what 
else cun they do? They are the weakest and most 
defenceless order in the state, and there is not a man of 
first rate ability amongst them. Their education and 
habits have been such as to unfit them for the conduct of 
the most ordinary practical affairs of life, and there is a cer- 
tain grim humour in the idea of forcing men of their ante- 
cedents and character to go through a masquerade in the 
capacity of bank shareholders and directors. Consider- 
ed as a device for cloaking a great act of spoliation under 
the outward forms of respectability it is no doubt entitled 
to the praise of ingenuity, but it would be counting too 
much even upon human credulity and ignorance to expect 


that it willsucceed in misleading either the home or foreign 
public. 








IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Kone anp Kioto STATION. 


Statement of Passenger Traflic for the week ending 3rd 
June, 1S77. 


Passengers...... oT tala Amount...Yen 8059-035 
Tueevage and Parcels......cccccceceeeeees 3 285.806 
CPOOUS pens caseiaradea soe tnessudbveantnnnneens ae OU2.005 

Fotiliivsess Yen 8,937.436 
Corresponding period last yeur.........¥en 4,457,728 
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METEOROLOGY. 

have had an opportunity of examining the Me- 

teorological Returns for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1876, prepared by Mr. Joyner, of the Imperial Me- 
teorological Observatory, Tokid, which were refered to by 
Dr. VEEDER in his interesting’ paper read at the last 
meeting of the Asiatic Society. In his introductory re- 
marks Mr. JOYNER gives detailed descriptions of the va- 
rious instruments employed in the Observatory for the 
Tegistration of the different natural phenomena, together 
with the dates at which the thermometer, etc., were 
verified, and an explanation of the signs used in the ac- 
companying tables. 
and complete, and give evidence of a care and an amount 


The tables themselves are very full 


of labour in deducing the calculations that prove Mr. 
JOYNER’S office to be no sinecure. 

On the first page of the tables are given the various means 
for each month in the year, while in the twelve suc- 
ceeding pages is recorded the observations for each day 
in their order. 

The only similar tables of observations taken in Ja- 
pan which we have at hand wherewith to compare their 
results, are those furnished by Dr. HEPBURN for the seven 
years 1863-9, and published in this journal on June 27th, 
1874. 

Comparing, then, the mean temperatures for the months 
of these seven years, we obtain the following results :— 





Meana. Of Daily Meana. 
1876. 1863-9, 
JANUALY. .0-eeeereceeees B5.5 ence ‘ 40,2 
February......-seseee+e 38.2 nasties 41.2 
Marcl......sceceeeeeees AG:2~ -vaneds 46.9 
April ......++. sseneaces © BBE sa eees 56.0 
May .tcccecsn ck 62.0 7 64.0 
JUNC crececcceess sites G48 Sexwens 69.6 
July. PeTTTTET TT 73.1 eenvece 75.4 
August, ceecceeeeseees © 19.3 ss saenes 78.6 
September.......-.++.. 72.6 ones ; 70.7 
October....... rT S88  —-isvess 61.7 
November .........+++ ht ce 51.8 
December.........- see ALS.  —--sawane 43.6 
Yearly average... 56.3 58.4 


From this comparison we observe that notwithstanding 
some exceptionally hot weather in August last, when the 
maximum temperature was registered at 96°,—higher than 
it reached in any of the seven years for which Dr. HEp- 
BURN’S tablesare given—yet that on the whole the monthly 
means for 1876 are remarkably close to those given in Dr. 
HEPBURN’S tables. 
results an still closer. 

Fall of Rain in Inches. 


With reference to the rain-fall the 


No of days on which 


Rain fell. 
1876. 1863-9. 1876. 1863-9. 

JANUALY.. +06 4.52 7 ee 6 4.4 
February ..... 4.56 Dik: ‘eae Y 6.1 
March......... 5.56 5.04 ...... 10 8.4 
April....... . 4.78 G59 sissies 11 9.7 
MBy ...eeeeeeee 6.01 U0 L- -aeeae 10 8.4 
J NG ec seeseeies 10.87 Si19: - cease 12 11.3 
July...... veneex:. 6.90 B22. vexkes 1] 10.0 
August ....... 2.57 Gil l.. veces 6 9.3 
September ...14.13 10.19 ...... 17 11.9 
October ...... 6.20 6.92 scans 6 7.0 
November ... 1.50 Bia, Sessa G 6.6 
December .... 2.56 rte wavuwe 8 4.3 

Total .......69.16 (Obs marerrer 112 97.4 


Both tables fairly agree in setting at rest the vexed 


question as to the rainy season ‘ei Sole June and 


September as the rainy months par excellence. The 
average means ofthe number of inches of rain are also 
remarkably close together, that for 1876 being 69.16 inches, 
and the mean for the seven years being 70.33, or only 1.17 
inch of difference. 

There appears to have been no remarkable barometria 
disturbance during the year, the maximum, 30.568 inches, 
having occurred on the 14th of January, and the minimum, 
29.071 inches, on the 17th of September. Fifty-three 
shocks of carthquakes were registered, April being spe- 
cially favoured, as in that month no less than ten occurred, 
December and March come next with six shocks each. 

These particulars are among the most interesting features 
of these carefully prepared tables, which will amply repay 
reference by those who are interested in meteorological 
returns or who desire to obtain more special informa- 
The observations are all taken, we understand, 
strictly in accordance with the suggestions of the 
Vienna Congress, and will prove a most valuable addition 
to meteorological data. Great credit is certainly due 
both to the Japanese Government for having taken in 


tion. 


hand so energetically a work of such scientific import- 
ance, and also to Mr. JOYNER, by whom the observations 
were taken and the tables prepared, for the complete and 
painstaking way in which the work has been performed. 
We cordially agree with the hope expressed in his intro- 
ductory remarks, that the electrometer may soon be in a 
position to add its quota of information to the great store 
of valuable information and statistics already obtained. 
In a country so subject to electric disturbances as Japan, 
the investigation of the phenomena connected with this 
subject, and terrestrial magnetism, must be of great 
valuc ; and as it is more than probable that such distur- 
bances are directly connected with the cause of earth- 
quakes, a careful and continued observation of them is 
doubly imperative. 

We wish Mr. Joyner every success in the prosecution 
of his work, and in overcoming the difficulties necessarily 
connected with the introduction of a branch of enquiry 
whose grave interest is not perhaps immediately apparent. 
The results already obtained give us the assurance that 
the work could be in no better hands. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


YoKOUAMA STATION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
3rd June, 1877. 





Passengers, Parcels, €¢..........ccceeeseecesseeees $6,816 64 
Merchandise, GCiciccccsensvevessstvcescccenscssvenss $ 792.64 
T Ob livcesvn ev sianseess $7,609.28 


Miles Open 18. 


Corresponding week last week. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C......cccessseeeeeeeeeeeenes $7,188.84 
Merchandise, &....... ...scesececsececsecceneeees $ 478.75 
DOA inte scessvabacass $7,667.59 


The German papers report that the King of Bavaria has again de- 
vised for himself a rather singular amusement. Near his chateau 
of Hohensehweneau, in the Bavarian Alps, he has had con- 
structed a reproduction of the cottage of Hiendig as it was 
represented at Bayreuth in the first act of the ‘* Walkiire. ” 
This first act is to be performed there during the starry summer 
nights to come. The singer Yoxzl and his wife will appear as 
Siegmund and Sicglinde, and the King, costumed as a warrior of 
the primitive ages of Germany, will traverse the near lake in a 


boat drawn by swans.—Pal), Mall Gazette. 
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THE CHIURITSUSHA OF Tosa. 
(From the Hochi Shimbun.) 

The following statement drawn up by the Chiuritausha (neutra! 
society) of Tosa appears to have been circulated among its 
members in order to show what their motives are, and it is evident 
that if these are the opinions they hold, they cannot agree with 
the Risshisha. 

“We see that the people of our province are criticising the pre- 
sent state of affairs in Kiushiu, some arguing that the insurgents 
are in the right while others maintain the contrary. Some say 
that the administration of the Government is too progressive 
to suit the condition of the people, and that it should continue 
to adhere, to some extent, to certain customs of the days of fendal- 
ism. Others urge that the time has now arrived when the people 
should be allowed to have a voice in the Government, and that 
whenever the affairs of the Nation are mismanaged the people 
should have the right of memorializing the Government in order 
that such wrongs may be adjusted. 

“We must admit that such opinions are not altogether void of 
reason, but the whole of Tosa is not by any means agreed upon 
them. The present war in Kiushiu is like all other civil wars, and 
may be compared to a fire in a private house. 

“* Let us suppose that one member of a family wilfully or acciden- 
tally sets the house on fire. Immediately the whole family must 
unite in extinguishing it, and when this lias been effected, it is 
time to investigate the causes of the outbreak and to see who is to 
blame for it. The guilty party must be treated in such a manner 
as to make all members of the family more careful of fire in the 
future. If we should, while the fire is gaining headway, begin to 
argue as to who is to blame for it, and thus let it burn down the 
house, without making an effort to extinguish it, no matter who 
the guilty party might be, the whole family would suffer. 

“Tt is exactly the same with those who, at the present time, 
complain that the Government docs not suit the people, and 
who are always wanting to memorialize the Government with 
regard to certain abuses. 

“‘We hear that the nation is at present more disturbed about 
this island (Shikoku) than about Kiushiu. We at present pos- 
sess such influence over the people of other ken that we can 
sway them whichever way we choose. But this influence has 
not been acquired to-day. It is because we have always been 
loyal to the Government, and ready to uphold any of its rea- 
sonable acts that we have achieved this influence, and 
caused the people of other ken to depend upon us for 
guidance. Having this power we must he careful not to 
permit ourselves to be misled, lest we mislead others, while if 
we do what is right the rest will follow our example. Truly 
the results of our actions are great. We must continue to fol- 
low steadily the path we have hitherto pursued, and not waste 
our time in useless discussion like discontented samurai. Our ob- 
ject in establishing the Chiurifsusha is to protect our own rights, 
and to defend the just acts of the Government; not to be led, in 
& moment’s anger, to hasty conclusions, orto be put into a state 
of disquiet by idle rumours. 

‘‘An ancient writer has said intimacy should never exist by 
the sacrifice of propricty ; remain neutral and incline to neither 
side. 

‘jLet this then be our motto, and let this be the reason of 
our calling ourselves Chiuritsusha. Let us respect the Em- 
peror ; defend the just acts of the Government ; point out the 
intention of the Government to the people; and thus show 
our loyalty and patriotism. We do not intend to gain honours 
by flattery, but only to pay to our country what we owe it; 
we have no wish to exalt ourselves and decry others. Every one 
is possessed of certain patriotism although opinions may differ. 
We mean to hold by all those who agree with us. 

‘***Those who wish to tish in the sea, mind not the trouble of 
making a net.’ Because we say nothing that is daring or 
threatening we may be deemed cowards. But let people think 
what they will, we mean faithfully to follow the course we have 
marked out and call upon all our members to do the same.” 


The Japanese ambassador at Perlin has been married to Fraulein | 
von Bade. the daughter ofa Pormeranian nobleman. The eivil 
ceremony was performed at Berling but none of the Evanselical 
Clergy there would bestow the bless hy of the Church on the union 
of Christian with a Buddhist | The relivious sanction wis there- 
foe soughtat Bremen, ond was viven by Dr Manchot, minister of 


tue church of St. Rembert in that city.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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NOTIFICATION. 





With reference to the Notification issued by the un- 
dersigned this day on the subject of the Rules of Proce- 
dure for Appeals in Japanese Courts, the undersigned 
has been directed by Her Majesty’s Minister to publish 
for the information of British subjects the annexed copy 
of a Memorandum concerning Claims, which may be 
brought by British subjects in Japanese Local Courts as 
Courts of First Instance or in the Superior Courts either 
as Courts of First Instance or as Courts of Appeal. The 
recommendations contained therein having been approved 
by the Japanese Government and by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter will be followed in all cases in the Japanese Local and 
Superior Courts in which British subjects may be parties. 

Her Majesty’s Consuls have been provided with the 
necessary forms for giving effect to this Arrangement and 
will supply them to British subjects on application. 


AUGUSTUS H. MOUNSEY, 
H. B. M.’s Secretary of Legation. 
Her Britannic MaJesty’s LEGATION. 
Yedo, June 9, 1877. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The Undersigned, having, in pursuance of instructions 
from Her Majesty’s Minister, discussed, between the 24th 
of November, 1875, and the 12th of April, 1876, with 
Mr. Nishi Shigenori, Acting Chief Judge of the Tékié 
Superior Court, the procedure of the Superior Court, in 
the appeals to which British subjects are parties, has the 
honour to make the following report. 


I.—PRELIMINARY EXPLANATION. 


The Acting Chief Judge gave the undersigned the fol- 
lowing explanation of the rules relating to the jurisdiction 
and procedure of the Superior Courts in civil cases. He 
informed him : 

1.—That all claims against the Japanese Government 
are heard and determined in the Superior Courts in the 
first instance. 

2.—That other claims cannot be there heard in the first 
instance. That they must be heard in the Fu or Ken 
Courts, subject to the power vested in the Minister of 
Justice to transfer important cases between foreigners and 
Japanese from the Fu or Ken Courts to the Supreme 
Court. 

3.—That there is an appeal to the Superior Courts 
from the Fu and Ken Courts in all cases, irrespective of 
the amount involved. 

4.—That no leave to appeal is required. That all that 
is necessary is, to send the petition of appeal to the 
Superior Court, and to give notice to the Fu or Ken 
Court of first instance that it is being forwarded. 

5.—That the time limited for sending in the appeal is 
not less than seven days, and not more than ninety days 
from the delivery of the judgment. But that in certain 
cases the petition may be presented before the lapse of 
seven days ; and that one day over the ninety days is 
allowed for every eight ri the Fu or Ken Court is dis- 
tant from the Superior Court. 

6.—That cases heard in the Superior Court are for the 
most part heard in a public Court, both parties being pre- 
sent, and that in.coming to a decision upon a petition of 
appeal the Court usually re-hears the whole evidence. 
But that this would not prevent any party to an appeal 
reading (subject to all just exceptions) the evidence given 
in the Court below by any witness whom the adverse party 
had an opportunity of examining or cross-examining, 
when it had been proved that the witness was dead or was 
absent through permanent illness, or by the procurement 
of the adverse party or had left Japan. 

7.—That there is no appeal as of course from decision 
of » Superior Court whether the ease in which it is given 
be there heard in the first instance, or on appeal, but that 
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upon any of the three following grounds an appeal will lie | pondent, 


to the Supreme Court from a Superior Court, namely, 
I.—That the case was beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Court. 
IJ.—That the case has been irregularly tried. 

III.—That the decision is contrary to law. 

8 —That whena Japanese who is a party to a suit ina 
Japanese Court does not attend at the bearing, or at any 
other proceeding of which he has received notice, he is 
punished for his non-attendance as for a substantive 
offence, after which gnother day is fixed for the hearing 
or other proceeding. 


II.—APrreEAL BY Britisu SuBJECTS. 


Having regard to the rules of Japanese Courts and to the 
Treaty aud customary relations between British subjects 
and Japanese, it appeared to the Acting Chief Judge and 
the Undersigned that the following course might, with 
advantage, be adopted in cases in which British subjects 
appeal to the Superior Courts against the decision of the 
Fu or Ken Courts. 

1.—That the petition of appeal should be forwarded to 
the Court through Her Majesty’s Consul, who should, at 
the same time, inform the Court of first instance that the 
appeal is being forwarded. 

2.—That the petition of appeal should, so fur as cireum- 
stances admit, be drawn up in the form and in accordance 
with the directions annexed, and should have appended 
to it the several documents named in the said directions.* 

3.—That it should usually be accompanied by the docu- 
ments which the plaintiff has in his possession, aud in- 
tends to produce in support of his case, together with a 
list of the same. 

4.—That after the Court has reccived the petition the 
plaintiff should, at any subsequent stage, be at liberty to 
apply to the Court direct, either in person or by attorney, 
aud that he should be heard. 

5.<—That notice of any proceeding may he given to the 
plaintiff or his attorney when attending the Court.. 

6.—That, with the exception of notice of hearing, no- 
tice of any proceeding may also be sent to the plaintiff’ or 
his attorney by post to the address named in the petition, 
but so that it may be received by the plaintiff in sufficient 
time to attend on the day named. 

7.—That notice of hearing may, in like manner, be sent 
by post when the plaintiff has applied to the Court direct 
to have the appeal heard on an early day. . 

8.—That when the ease is ready for hearing, if the 
plaintitt has not, in the meantime, applied direct to the Court 
and received notice of hearing, the Court) should) inform 
the Consul by registered letter dated apd posted ten days 
beforehand, of the day ftxed for hearing, and the Consul 
should thereupon notify the plaintiff. 

9.—That, when informing the Consul of the time fixed 
for the hearing, the Court should, as a gencral rule, for- 
ward to the Consul, for transmission to the plaintiff, a 
copy of the defendant’s answer. ; 

10.—That, if the plaintiff, having received due notice of 
hearing, fail to attend in person or by attorney at the time 
named, the case should be struck out, and the plaintiff 
should not be allowed to prosecute his claim, unless, 
within a reasonable time, he excuse his non-attendance 
to the satisfaction of the Court. 

11.—That the Court should immediately inform the 
Consul of any failure of the plaintiff to attend. 

12.—That when judgment is delivered the Court should 
give a copy of the judgment to the plaintiff, and should 
forward a copy to the Consul for his information. 


TII.—APrEALS BY JAPANESE SUBJECTS. 


As to cases in which a British subject obtains a judg- 
ment in the Fu or Aen Court and the defendant appeals, 
it appeared to the Acting Chief Judge and to the Under- 
signed that the folowing ceorse miight, with adlvaitage. 
be adopted. 

P—TLhat the Court. 
appeal to Her Majesty's Consul, tor Aransmission to the 
respondent, for his auswer within fifteen days from the 
date of service, and that the Consul having received the 
petition of appeal should cause it to be served on the res- 


should forward the petiaden ef 
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and should forthwith inform the Court of 
the date of such service. 

2.—That the answer should, so far as circumstances 
admit, be drawn up in accordance with the directions 
annexed.f ‘ 

3.—That it should usually be accompanied by the doc- 
uments which the respondent has in his possession, and 
intends to produce in support of his original claim and of 
the judgment of the Court below, together with a list of 
such documents. 

4,—That, on the receipt of the petition, the respondent 
should be at liberty to apply to the Court direct, and that 
the same rules as to notices should be observed as in the 
case of appeals by British subjects. 

5.—That the respondent, unless he has, in the mean- 
time, applied to the Court direct and obtained an ex- 
tension of time for answering, should, within the time 
limited, forward his answer through Her Majesty’s 
Consul. 

6.—That when the respondent applies to the Court 
direct, and obtains an extension of time for answering, 
he should forward his answer direct. 

7.—That when the case is ready for hearing, if the 
respondent has not, in the meantime, applied direct to the 
Court and received notice of hearing, the Court should 
inform the Consi, by registered letter, dated and posted 
ten days beforehand, and the Consul should thereupon 
notify the respondent. 

$.-- That if the respondent, having received due notice 
of hearing, fail to attend, the Court may proceed with the 
hearing in his absence ; or if the attendance of some person 
on his behalf is necessary for the due hearing of the ap- 
peal, may give him notice to that effect, and if he, 
having received such notice, fail to attend in person or 
by attorney the Court may give judgment in favour of 
the appellant, and the said judgment shall not be reopened, 
unless the respondent, within a reasonable time, excuse 
his non-attendance to the satisfaction of the Court. 

9.—That the Court should immediately inform the 
Consul of any failure of the respondent to attend. 

10.—That when judgment is delivered, the Court 
should give a copy of the judgment to the respondent, and 
should forward a copy to the Consul for his information. 


IV.—ORriGINAL PLAINTS AGAINST THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Acting Chief Judge and the Undersigned took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded by the diseussion of 
the subject of appeals to consider the question of procedure 
in the ease of claims brought by — British — subjeets 
arainst the Japanese Government, and it appeared to 
them that the following course night, with advantage, be 
adopted. 

1—That the petition should be forwarded through 
Her Majesty’s Consul. 

2.—That the petition should, so far as circumstances 
admit, be drawn up in the form and in accordance with’ 
the directions annexed, f and 

3.—That the same course shall be observed as to docu- 
ments, applications, notices, answer, hearing, attetdance 
and judgment as in the case of petitions of appeal. 

The Acting Chief Judge and the Undersigued consider 
that, if the Rules here suggested were adopted, they should 
be carried out without excessive regard to technicalities, 
and further that the adoption of them should not be cou- 
structed as interfering with the right of the Consul, if he 
deem it desirable to communicate with the Court at any 
stage of the proceedings, or of the Court to communicate 
with the Consul. 


V.—ORIGINAL PLAINTS AGAINST JAPANESE SUBJECTS. 


The Undersigned would beg in conclusion to suggest, 
that the procedure in appeals would) be much facilitated, 
if the course recommended for ortsiial minints against the 


Aipanese Croverumrent brenda iM ttre Soe rior (Courts. 


Were adopted ih othe ease of orpegial pelatuts werinst «late 


1 PAU subyeets brouzle hn tlre lu cn en Courts, 


HIRAM SUAW WILKINSON, 
British Consulate, 
Kanagawa, 18th April, 1876. 
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Appendix 1. 
In tHe T6xk16 Surerior Court. 
Petition of Appeal 

Name and Surname, 


as Plaintiff 
One aSADRSOUN eis Subieek. and 
3 
Residence. Appellant 
Name and Surname, ) Defendant 
Rank or Occupation, and 
Residence. § Respondent. 


The petition of 
the above named Plaintiff 
and Appellant against 
the above named 
Defendant and Respondent to this Ilonourable Court 
showeth as follows :— 

Ist on the day of 187 the 
Plaintiff forwarded through Her Britannic Majesty’s Con- 
sul to the Judicial Court of the a petition 
against the said Defendant in respect to 
Praying that 

2nd.—A copy of the said petition is annexed to this 
petition. 

3rd.—A copy of the Defendant’s answer is also annexed. 

4th.—The Plaintiff attended at the said Court with 
reference to the said petition times, namely 

Sth.—The name of the judicial officer who had charge 
of the plaint is | 

6th.—On the day of 187 the judgment 
of the said Court was delivered, to the effect that 

7th.—A copy of the said judgment is annexed to this 
petition 

8th.—The Plaintiff dissents from the said judgment for 
the following reasons :— 

The plaintitf therefore prays this Honourable Court 

‘1.—That the said judgment may be set aside 

2.—That 

That the Plaintiff may have such further or other relief 
as the nature of tle case may require. 

Japan 


187. 
To 
Iesquire. 
Chief Judge of the Tokis Superior Court. 


Plaintiff. 


\ 
' 


Appendix 2. 
DIRECTIONS FOR FRAMING THE Perition or APPEAL. 


1.—The petition should be clear and definite, and care 
should be taken, while stating the matters on which the 
plaint is founded, not to make it ornate or verbose, and mere 
personal surmises should not be adduced. 

2.—Every petition should be headed with the name and 
surname of the Plaintiff and Defendant, their address and 
addition, and at the end thereof should be aftixed the date 
together with the signature of the Plaintiff. 

3.—The signature at the end of the petition should be in 
the handwriting of the party himself. When this cannot 
be obtained the fact should be noted in an explanatory 
clause. 

4.—The petition should be addressed to the Chief Judge 
of the Court. 

5.—The petition should be sent in in original and du- 
plicate. 

[ The foregoing directions are applicable to all petitions]. 

6.—The petition of appeal should be in the form an- 
nexed. It should contain after the names, addresses, and 
additions of the parties, a statement of the nature of the 
original petition, its date, the number of times the plain- 
tiff was summoned to the Court below and the dates, so 
far as can be remembered, and the name of the Judicial 
Officer who had charge of the plaint, if known, after 
which should be written the date of delivery of the judg- 
ment of the Court below, and the purport of it, and the 
reasons of dissent from tlie decision. 

7.—To the petition of appeal should be annexed a copy 
of the original petition and answer, and a copy of the 
original judgment. 

Note.—When sending in the petition of appeal, the 
plaintiff should forward tho documents iu his possession 
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which he intends to produce in support of his case, to- 
gether with a list of the same. 

The list should be headed in the same manner as the 
petition and signed in the same manner. 





Appendix 3. 
DIRECTIONS FOR FRAMING THE ANSWER IN APPEAL. 


1.—The answer should be headed in the same manner 
as the petition of appeal. 

2.—It should contain an exposition of the respondent’s 
case as supported by the evidence, after which may be 
adduced any matter by way of argument against the ap- 

eal. 

3.—It should conclude with a prayer that the appeal be 
dismissed and the judgment of the Court below enforced. 

4.—It should be signed by the respondent. The sig- 
nature should be in the hand-writing of the respondent 
himself. 

When this cannot be obtained the fact should be noted 
in an explanatory clause. 

d.—It should be sent in in original and duplicate. 





Appendix 4. 
In THE T6KIG6 SurERior Court. 
Petition. 


Name and Surname, 
Nationality, 

Rank or Occupation, 
Residence in Japan, 
Name and Surname, 
Rank or Occupation, 
Residence, 


The petition of 
the above named Plaintiff against 
the named defendant to this Honourable 
Court showeth as follows: 


1. 


The Plaintiff therefore 
1.—That 
And that the Plaintiff may have such further 
or other relief as the nature of the case muy require, 
Japan, 
18 


British Subject. +Plaintiff. 


Defendant. 


prays this Ilonourable Court: 


Plaintiff. 
To 
Esquire, 
Chief Juwlge of the Tokid Superior Court. 





Appendix. 
DIRECTIONS FOR FRAMING THE PETITION. 


The same as for framing the 
No. 1 to No. 5d. 

6.—The petition should be in the form annexed. 

After the names of the plaintiffs and defendants the 
origin aud facts of the suit should be briefly stated. If 
the facts are complicated 80 as to require a long statement 
they should be set forth in separate paragraphs numbered 
1, 2, 3, ete. 

7.—The nature of the remedy sought should then be 
specified, and if it be payment of money the amount should 
be stated. This being clearly specified there should be 
added a prayer for such further or other relief as the na- 
ture of the case may require. 


ee 


petition of appeal from 


The Karl of Eglinton has declined to subscribe to the funds for the 
erection of a statue of Burns at Kilmarnock, on the ground that he has 


“the bad taste to appreciate neither Burns’ character nor poems.’”— 
Pall Mall Gaz tle. 





Tt isannounced that fifty members of the Paris Municipal Council 
are coming to London to study the organization of the metropolitan 
railway lines. They willalso make themselves acquainted with the 
Organization of elementary schools, and the management of ceme- 
teries, waterworks, gasworks, and other Institutions.— Pall Mall 
Gazelle, 





The members of the Oxford University Boat Club have unanimous- 
ly resolved to present gold medals to their representntives in the re- 
cent racein recognition of their gallant efforts on March 24.~Pail 
Mall Gazette, 
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REVIEW.* 


Writers on China may be roughly divided into two 
classes, the dull Accurates, and the readable Incorrects. 
The author of the unpretending but admirable volume 
before us belongs to neither of these unsatisfactory cate- 
gories. Mr. Balfour has writen a book distinguished 
by a painstaking desire to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and he has at the same 
time given us a volume of essays characterized by pic- 
turesque vividness and gracefulness of style. Of course 
the work Jabours under the disadvantage of having ap- 
peared piecemeal in the columns of a daily paper. It 
is, as the title page confesses, a scries of “ disconnected ” 
essays on matters relating to China, but the subjects dis- 
cussed are not hackneyed and the chapters almost always 
give us some information onthe topic they treat of which 
is novel, important, and to the point. It is when we 
compare Mr. Balfour's “matterful” pages with the 
superficial and scrappy productions of many old re- 
sidents, for instance with Mr. Medhurst’s “ Foreign- 
er in Far Cathay,” that we learn the value ofa 
trained faculty of observation, and command of apt 

lenguage and illustration. It is satisfactory to notice that 
the somewhat pronounced political and personal prejudices 
of the Shanghai Courier are not reproduced in these 
selections, indeed there is a studied fairness in the book, 
and a power of sceing both sides of a question which is 
particularly praiseworthy in a writer, who by the exigen- 
cies of his position is constantly tempted into taking a 
side. 

We have no space to go through the volume in order 
but content ourselves with calling attention to the essays 
that have epecially attracted us. Amongst the more im- 
portant is the careful collection of information about that 
difficult and interesting subject, the secret societies of 
China and their political feces, Te The resemblance 
between the mystic rites of these Oriental brotherhoods and 
the ceremonies of Freemasonry are noted, and cannot fail to 
strike the most careless reader. Mr. Balfour conceives 
that the political and revolutionary character of the Triad 
Society is of a recent and accidental nature, and that 
“the object of the cult was, primarily, the discovery of 
the Pure Light (Ming), or Truth ;” and he quotes the 
cathecism regularly rehearsed at the opening of a Triad 
Lodge. It is a translation from one of the Society’s books, 
quoted by Guster Schlegel, with a commentary :— 

Q.—How high, brother, is the lodge ? 

A.—As high as one’s eyes can reach. 

Q.—How broad, brother ¢ 

A.—As broad as the two capitals and thirteen provinces 

(the whole Empire—the world). 

Q.—Whence do you come ? 

A,—I come from the Isast. 

Q.—At what time did you come hither ? 

A.—I went at sunrise when the East was light. 


“The Lodge is square and perfectly oriented, as in ma- 
“gonry: while the Last, as the source of light, is sacred. 
“ On entering the Lodge the candidate is received at the 
“point of a sword, directed against his uncovered breast, 
“and is dressed in linen or cotton clothes of white.” We 
next find some rather curious notes on the tail cutting 
panic which occasioned lately so much disturbance in the 
Middle Kingdom. It is said to be the work of the White 
Lily or White Lotus-flower sect which has lately changed 
its name to the Wu-wei-kiéaou or Do-nothings. The modus 
operandi of the agents of this society, and the object of 
their grotesque and mysterious activity are thus describ- 
ed: — There are always two, and sometimes three persons 
“ eoncerned in the operation ; one, to attract the attention 
“of the doomed man: another generally, to sell him a 
charm —which of course he does not yet necd—and a third 
* tospin the tail off, or else to cut. it so that it subsequently 
“drops. ‘This done the principal operator disappears, 
“leaving his victim to buy the talisman—too late, This 
“is not always the exact routine, but the difference in 
‘‘ various instances is shght. Of course it is obvious that 
“the queue being essentially a» Manchu appendage and 


“ therefore a sign that the Chinese are a conquered race, its 
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*# ©Wuaifs and Strays from the Far East; beg a series of disconnect- 
ed essays on matters relating to China,” by Frederic Henry Baltow, 


London, Triibuer, 1i6. 
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“at Kushan on the river Min, 
“through the Inuxuriant undergrowth and rich foliage of 
“the mountain, the path leads the traveller to where the 
‘first faint strokes of the water-bell fall musically on his 
“ears. The marvellous quiet and loveliness which surround 
“the monstery hung, 2s it were, midway between earth and 
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“albscission is intended as an intimation that the power of 
“the Manchu dynasty is doomed.” 

One of the finest and most conscientiously written pa- 
pers is entitled “‘ The Rival Evangelisers of China.” We 
take exception to a single sentence wherein a trace of the 
Daily Telegraph style is perceptible, but as a whole this 
essay takes a high place. We will not mar it by extracts, 


bat cordially recommend the perusal of the whole to the 
student who is interested in the grave subject which is 
here treated with a breadth and fairness by no means 
usual. 
Question discussed by a man who is not holding a brief 


It is most satisfactory to have the Missionary 


for Rome or Exeter Hall, and who yet has a thorough 


conviction that Christianity is after all the recreating 
power of the world. 
superficial view of Buddhism” contains many favourable 
specimens of Mr. Balfour’s picturesque style. 
as an example, his description of a Buddhist monastery. 


Another essay modestly called “A 
We give 


“Tt is not easy to forget the strange beauty of the scene 
as, winding upwards 


“sky,—the path above—the silent corridors—the monoto- 
“nous chant of the three hundred priests, as they gather 


“in their yellow robes in the ‘sanctuary’ of the building 
“twice in each four-and-twenty hours—all combine to 
“ produce an impression on the mind ofan European visitor 


“ not easily shaken off. Some of the monks are, it is true, 


“heavy-looking, fat, and stupid ; one or two have a decid- 


‘edly bad expression, lending colour to report that a few 


‘‘ have previously led an infamous career, and only escaped 


“punishment by embracing a monastic life ; but there 


“are others upon whose upturned faces are the marks of 


“ intellect, culture, and devotion. The abbot of the monas- 


“tery we remember well, an aged, spare men with finely-cut 
“and almost handsome features, courtly in his manner and 


“gencrally prepossessing. Such a life is favourable to 


“reflection, and, as the nearest foretaste of Niwana, is 
“well adapted to the mystics who, under the name of 
“ Phongies, embrace it with such eagerness.” 


But by far the ablest paper in our opinion is the one 
which concludes the volume, viz: the Chinese Theory of 
Creation. We have read pages of intricate and confused 


speculation on this subject, and grasp eagerly any theory 


which tends to disprove the doctrine that Chinese Physical 
Scienccisa farago of folly. As long as the Chinese word Lt 
is translated by Fate and Ch’t by Air, we shall never beable 
to make sense out of the writings of Choostsze and his dis- 
ciples, but if we take Mr. Balfour’s rendering and make Li 


Mind and Ch’: Matter, we see a light break over the con- 


fused chaos and philosophic method produce something 
which deserves the name of a Kosmos. 

We are well aware that since the immortal editor 
in the Pickwick Papers iutroduced an attack on the 


Blues or the Buffs (we forget which) under the subtle 


veil of an article on Chinese metaphysics the subject has 


become a sort of synonym for everything that is obscure 
and unintelligible, but we are assured that when a scientific 
mind approaches the subject of Chinese Philosophy some- 


thing of true value will be discovered. There is real gold 
in the mine, and Huxley and Tyndall may find that their 
discoveries were strangely anticipated by the sage who 
pondered in the College of the White Deer Valley amidst 
the Lushan Hills. As our author says with singular 
insight, 

“From Ci’i all things were evolved, and back to it may 
“they all be traced. And how much further have our own 
“philosophers brought us—those eagles of investigation, 
“who profess to gaze undazzled upon the splendour of Life’s 
“Mystery ? They, too, see in Matter the promise and po- 
“tency of all terrestrial life, the universal mother from whose 
“capacious womb all things are produced ; while the force 
“or power which thus acts upon it, is by them only guess- 
‘“edat, and, while its existence cannot be denied, it is to 
“them, confessedly, a quantity unknown.” 

Besides these essays from which we have made extracts, 
the book contains papers on what we may call the stand- 
ard China topics, “The doctrine of previous rights,” 
“Opium,” “The armaments of China,” etc, etc, and 
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these have naturally formed the chief attraction of the 
volume to the reviewers at home. These papers are suffi- 
ciently well written, but the value of “ Waifs and Strays” 
consists of the fact that the writer has not written on the 
stereotyped topics, but has sought in the by-ways of Chi- 
nese life and literature for new facts and new illustrations, 
and has made a co..scientious effort to pluck the heart out 
of the hitherto unintelligible mystery of Chinese Thought 
which the diplomatist, the man of science, the missionary, 
and the merchant are alike interested in penetrating. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The monthly meeting for Yokohama was held at the Grand 
Hotel on Wednesday the 13th June, the chair being taken by 
the President, Sir Harry S. Parkes, and an unusually large 
number of ladies being present. 

The minutes of the monthly meeting held in Tékié on the 
23rd May, which were published in the Japan Vail of the 23rd 
idem, having been taken as read, the President reminded the 
members present that the next meeting to be;held that day fort- 
night would be the Annual Meeting, at which, among other 
business, is to take place the election of office-bearers for the 
ensuing year. A list of nominations, or as he would rather 
say, suggestions had been prepared at the last Council Meet- 
ing, and the Recording Secretary would now read it in order 
that the names might be before the Society for a fortnight 
before the day of election. 

The list read was as follows:— 
For President, Sir Harry S. Parkes. 
For Vice-Presidents, Dr. Murray and Mr. J. J. Keswick. 
For Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Ernest M. Satow. 

For ten Councillors, five being resident in Yokohama 

and five in Tokié, 
Revd. A. L. Amerman. 
Mr. W. G. Aston. 
Revd. G. Cochrane. 
Mr. F. VY. Dickins. 
Dr. Eldridge. 
Mr. J. C. Hall. 
Dr. Hepburn. 
H. EE. M. do Struve. 
Revd. Dr. Syle. 
Revd. Dr. Veeder. 

For Treasurer. Mr. John Walter. 

Vor Recording Secretaries, 

For Tokis, Mr. T. P. Voate. 
For Yokohama, Mr. C. IL. Dallas. 

It was stated, however, that sinco this list was drawn up Mr. 
Poate had expressed himself unwilling to stand for the office 
to which he was nominated. 

The Revd. Dr. Syle, Senior Vico-President for the current 
year, then read his paper on ‘‘ Primitive Music, especially that 
of Japan.” 

At its conclusion Dr. Geerts agreed with Dr. Syle that tho 
great difliculty in the way of ascertaining the true nature of 
Japaneso Music lay in the variety of the scales used by their 
musicians. There was undoubtedly much to confirm the 
theories put forward by Dr. Sylo, but the only way of deter- 
mining with exactitudo the nature of the Japanese scales is 
the physical one of patiently registering the number of vibra- 
tions of each note separately, and by calculating the intorvals, 
etc., from these experimental numbers. This is a task, how- 
ever, that is not easily accomplished, and would requiro a 
great number of very accurato experiments with registering 
apparatus of extreme delicacy, such as, Konig’s Phonautograph, 
or other instruments of a similar nature, Though Dr. Syle 
had remarked that the students of Dr. Veeder and Pro- 
fessor Ayrton de ther tatisiead experiments tiave usually 
fore what they dad RT to en peet ofa fined. Tf Weis Vet 
Roinather ef creat interest tht these students diad comiutmeered 
to lay the foundation of the burding by giving us the resiaits 
of their dificult and painstaking experiments, When, hew- 
ever, in future years physical research shall lave de ternined 
with precision the varions Japanese scales, there will remain 
a question of no small interest for the philesoplienl mind ts | 
sulye, which is, why Japanese miusic doce nut leave a better | 
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impression on the ears and minds of foreign musicians. 
Japancse music cannot be said to be “false,” and is im- 
mensely superior to the horrible playing of the European beer- 
shop violinist, but itis no less a fact that it utterly fails to 
favourably impress the foreign ear, or to awake any noble 
or pleasurable emotions in the breast of the foreign listener. 

In moving a vote of thanks to Dr. Syle for the paper, the 
President observed that he trusted that the subject of primi- 
tive music which had thus been introduced in an interesting 
form to the Society would continue to receive their attention, 
as it had an obvious bearing on primitive culture and ethno- 
logical research. He agreed with Dr. Syle that the nations 
of the fur East offered a very favourable field for the enquiry, 
as although they had not succeeded in making their music 
agreeable to our ears they had reduced it to a written system 
at a very carly date, and in China, in particular, it had 
been regarded, oven in the remote period of Confucius, as 
worthy of an important place in State organisation. A Board 
of Music formed then, as it still does, a special Department of 
the Government. However highly the Chinese and Japanese 
might esteem their own systems, they had proved themselves 
apt pupils in the study of western melody and harmony, 
when they had opportunities of instruction; and while they 
could supply us with definite information as to their ancient 
mothods, it was to be hoped that they might derive advantage 
from a knowledge of our modern ideas on the subject. 
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Torrespondence. 





To tne Eprror or THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Mat.” 
Yokohama, 16th June, 1877. 

Sin,—Some short time ago you reported the case of Es- 
combe and others v. Mayeda Kenkichi, held at the Tékié 
Saibansho aud also the Jétd Satbansho, in which I ap- 
peared for the plaintiffs. The case has been three times 
ealled for hearing, but on each occasion the defendant has 
been conspicuous by his absence. At the last hearing, 
the Judge, Mr. Yamamoto, stated that Mayeda Kenkichi 
had been sent to occupy a Government position on the 
West Coast, and as the Court could not say when the 
Government world be pleased to recall him to Tékié, I 
was compelled to consent to an indefinite adjournment. 
Tnow Jearn, from an undoubted source, that Mayeda 
Kkenkichi is, aad has beev, nearly ever since the outbreak 
of the rebellion, holding a position as Inspector to Govern- 
ment Ifospitals, and is at present stationed at Nagasaki, 
where he is apparently making a “ good thing” by leasing 
godowns from the foreigners and sub-letting them to the 
Goverment for Hospital purposes. ; 

I was informed some time since of his intended depar- 
ture from Tokid, and endeavored to have him stopped for 
for a hearing of the case, but was told this could not be 
done. 

This is only one of the many instances of the Japanese 
shielding their officials from the grasp of the Law. 


Your truly, 
I. A. COPE, 


Berkeley, Sept. 146%.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my eratitude for the great benefit [ have derived by taking 
SNerten® (Coen getle Pde. Daeeplied te vonragaeat, Mr Rell, Berkeley. 


Ttpee rete erccegepee OP tbe feep widen! ta tire: stergteehy froin which J 


mE Tp et ere, eer sat pepe teeta fers iercnetde eof Shade, 


having tried aeweerdy 


eNO Vetcade 8 verermert dt deered, Toate “ it }eeourt cheriviae Van lenent at att: alter 


‘ 


ve oF Sour wilttiibie Pills Iwas quite restored to my 
Picuse give this publicity for the benefit of those 


= 


tisctalb state ee! dealt, 


Wren this be athieted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, Henry ALLPASS.— 
To the Preprietors of Norton's CAMOMILE PILLs,”? 


January 13, 1S77. Jing. 
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IN HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S COUR’ AT 
KANAGAWA. 
Between ANDEnhW Duncan, Judgment creditor, 
and 
Nestor Nicotay Norpenstept, Judyment-debtor, 
CiagLes JonN StroMeE, Garnisliec. 
JUDGMENT. 


This is an application for the attachment of a debt. The ap- 
een who is a British subject and a practitioner of this Court 

aving obtained a jud;ment agninat a Russinn subject in the 
Russian Consular Court, applies for n judye’s order to attach a 
debt due by a third person, a British subject, to the Russian 
judgment-debtor, and for an order for that third person to show 
cause why he should not pay the judyment-creditor the debt due 
from him or so much thereof as may be sufficient to sutisfy the 
judgment-debt, 

It appears to me that this application ought not to be granted. 
The application is made under the 17 and 18 Vict. c. 125—the 
Common Law Procedure Act, 1854. It ought to have been made 
under the Rules of Court under the Supreu.e Court of Judicature 
Act, 1875, butas those rules adopt the provisions of that Act with- 
out any change in the wording material tu our present purpose, 
and asthe Act has been the subject of judicial decisions to which 
I shall have oocasion to refer, I shall consider the application 
in the first instance as if mnde under the Act. The sections 
of the Act which are relied on are the 60th and 61st, which pro- 
vide that (#. 60) ‘It shall be lawful for any creditor who hus obtained 
‘*a judgment in any of the Superior Courts to apply to the Court or 
“a judge fora rule or order that the judgment-debtor should be 
*‘ orally examined as to nny and what debts are owing to him 
* before a master of the Court, or such other person as the Court 
“or judge should appoint , and the Court or judge may muke such 
*Srule or order forthe examination of such judgment-debtor and 
“for the production of any book or documents ’’ And ‘It shall be 
“lawful fora judge, upon the ex party application of such judg- 
“‘ ment-creditor, either or before or after such oral examination, 
“and upon affidavit by himself or his attorney stating that judg- 
« ment has been recovered, and thint it is still uns.tisfied, and to 
‘¢what amount and thut any other person is indebted to the judg- 
* ment-debtor and is within the jurisdiction, to order that all debts 
“owing or accruing from such third person (hereinafter culled 
“‘the garnishee) to the judgment-debtor shall be attached to 
“answer the judgment-debt; and by the same or any subsequent 
“order it may be ordered that the garniesheo shall appear be- 
“fore the judge, or n muster of the Court, as such judge shill 
“appoint, to show cause why he should not pay to the judgment 
‘creditor the debt due from him to the judgment-debtor, or 80 
‘*much thereof ns may be eufficient to satisfy the judyment-debt.” 
These provisions may be considered as applicable to proceedings 
in this Court, and they have not infrequently been ucted upon 
when a judgment has been obtained inthis Court, and it is sought 
to enforce it. But, although I have caused the Registry to be 
searched for precedents, no cases can be found where they have 
been applied to enforce the judgment of a Foreign Court. There 
is, it is admitted,no precedent of their being so applied in the 
Courts at home But it is urged that in view of the peculiar 
nature Of the jurisdiction of the several Foreign Courts in this 
country they ought to be auxiliary to ench other in the execu- 
tion of their decrees. But the question whether it would 
be desirable that these procedings ehould be extended to 
cases not originally contemplate?, and whether the extension of 
them is justified by present legislation, must be kept distinct. I 
do not think that it is out of place for me to say that experience 
bas shown that it would be a great convenience to suitors in the 
several Consular Courts if similar proceedings to these could de taken 
in each One of those Courts in aid of judgments rendered in the 
others, and so fur as Her Majesty's Courts in China and Japan are con- 
cerned it has been suggested that the necessary provisions for this pur- 
pose should be inserted in the next Order in Council. But I am 
of opinion that at present there is no authority for applying these 
proceedings to the case to which it is now sought to have them 
applied. ‘The judgment in the case of Baynard v. Simmons (24 L. 
J., Q. B., 253) are decisive on the point that the statute was only 
intended to apply to persons who have obtained a judgment 
within the meaning of the G0th section. In that case a creditor 
who had obtained a judgment had died, and it was decided that his 
executor who had taken no stepsto revive the judgment, orto make 
himself a party tothe suit, could not proceed under the Act to attach 
a debt to satisfy thejudgment ofhis testator. Lord Campbell, C.J., said 
“This is a point without any difficulty. The enactments are, no 
* doubt, very useful, extending the remedy of judgment-creditors, 
“and we must see that they have a proper construction given t» 
* them. In former acts, the power to take the judyment debtor's 
“ property was much extended, and by 17 & 18 Vict c. 125 there 
‘is » still further remedy given to the judgment-creditor. But the 
** proceeding is in the nature of execution, and must be governed 
“ by analogy to executions. It is admitted that no writ of fi. fa could 
be sued out until the executor had made himself a party to the 
* judgment, for which grent facility is given by section 129. of the 
“Act 15416 Vict. c. 129. Then, is the applicant a creditor who 
“has obtained judgment within the meaning of the 60th sectio: ? 
*“ His testator had obtained judyment, but he had not; and I think, 
“ therefore, that he is not within the class of persons described in 
‘that section ; and all the other sections as to garnishment exp: cssly 
refer to the 60th section.” 
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Now the party proceeding has not obtained a judgment within 
the meaning of section 60. 


It is clear from the context and from the judgment just cited, 
that the judgment referred to in that section is a judgment in the 
same Court in which the proceedings against the garnishee are 
taken. And the purty is, therefore, not entitled to the benefit of 
the provisions of the Act as “ he’’—to use the words of Compton, J., 
in delivering judgment in the same case “has not brought himself 
“within the enactment of the 60th section.” This interpretation is 
confirmed by a reference to the practice under the Custom of 
Attachment a8 it prevails in the city of London. That Custom is 
much more favourable to the creditor than the practice under the 
Common Law Procedure Act as the preliminary step of having 
judgment recorded against the original debtor is little more than 
a form, but it was decided in the cuse of De Haber cv. The Queen 
of Portugal (20 L. J. Q., B., 488) by the unanimous judgment of 
the Queen’s Bench that ‘the process of foreign attachment can 
‘‘only be duly resorted to where the cause of action arose within 
“the jurisdiction of the Court from which it issues.” We are not 
left, however, in any doubt upon the subject. In Price's case (L. 
R., 4, O.P, 155) where the applicants had obtained an order in a 
Court of Equity for the payment of money, and sought in the Court 
of Common Pleas to obtain an order for the attacliment of a debt 
due by a third person to the person so ordered by the Court of 
Equity to pay, the Court of Common Pleas refused the order; and 
the circumstances of that case had ao further similarity to the 
circumstances of this case, that one of the grounds of the applica- 
tion was that the Court of Chancery whose order it was sought to 
enforce hud not at that time the power itself to enforce its order by 
attaching a debt in the hands ofa third purty. The decision in 
this case has an important bearing upon the argument that this 
Court ought, on account of the peculiar circumstances of its own 
jurisdiction and of the jurisdiction of the Foreign Courts situated 
in the same district, to extend the provisions of the Act to the 
judgment of such Foreign Courts. If one of the Superior Courts 
of Law in Jengland considered that it ougut not to apply these pro- 
ceedings to enfurce an order of the Court of Chancery in England, 
although the Court of Chancery could not apply them itself, it seems 
to me it would bea strong step forthis Court to disregard such a 
decision and apply the same proceedings to enforce tle judgment of 
a Foreign Court. I am of opinion that the fullest comity is due 
from this Court to the other Courts in this country circumstanced 
simila:ly to itself. In many matters this Court requires their assiat- 
ance, and that assistance when sought has been most cheerfully 
rendered, but it cannot scarcely be argued that there is a stronger 
reason why the judgments of those Courts are to be enforced in this 
Court than there was for the order of the Court of Chancery in the 
case referred to. 


But even if I were of opinion that that case is not conclusive, it 
would be necessary, before making such an order, to consider the 
effect of it upon all the parties concerned. There is the jude- 
ment-creditor, the judgment-debtor and the garnishee; and the 
last of these, who is presumably willing to discharge his obliga- 
tion, is certainly entitled to as much consideration as the other 
two. If the granting. of the order were merely to result in sub- 
atituting the judgment creditor for the judgment-debtor as the 
recipient of the money payable to the garnishee, no great in- 
convenience would be caused to the garnishee. He has to pay 
the money in any case, and it probably does not matter to him 
to whom he pays it, so that he does not pay it twice. The point 
then which it is essential to decide before making the garnishee 
pay the money tothe judgment creditor, is whether such payment 
would beabar toa suit brought hereafter by the judgment-debtor 
to recover the same money. It is importaut in consilering this 
point to bear in mind that a voluntary payment by 8 debtor to 
any person but the creditor, or to a person authorised by a 
creditor to receive it—even although the person to whom 
the payment is made may be a creditor of the creditor—will not 
discharge the creditor in an action at the suit of the original creditor. 
It is also o be borne in mind that before the passing of the Common 
Law Procedure Act, the Superior Courts could not order the pay- 
ment to the judgment-debtor. It became necessary, therefore, when 
that power was given to the Courts to make provision against the 
garnishee being held sudsequently liable, and the 65th section act 
cordingly provided that ‘‘ Payment made by, or execution levied 
“upon, the garnishee, under any suc): proceeding as aforesaid, shall 
‘be a valid discharge to him as against the judgment-debtor, to the 
‘‘amount paid or levied, although such proceeding may be set aside, 
“‘or the judgment reversed.” The necessity for such a provision 
and the limitation to its effect are well illustrated by the case of 
Turner v. Jones (26 L. J., Exch., 262). In that case a judgment 
creditor had obtained such an order as is hore sought, attaching the 
debt due from the garnishee to the judgment-debtor and ordering 
the latter to attend and show cause why he should not pay the debt 
to the judgment-creditor. The debt due by the garnishee was on 
w contract for the purchase of goods by which the garnishee had 
undertuken to give bills payable at a cortain period not thon elapsed. 
The garnishee without waiting for any further order gave the judg- 
ment-creditor his promissory note for the amount due payable by 
instalments, and paid one instalmont accordingly, and it was held 
that such payment was no answer to an action by the assignees of 
the judgment-debtor against the garnishee, and he was compelled to 
pay them the money he had already paid the judgment-creditor 
and the remarks of Bramwell B. show that he would have been 
equally liable if the action had been brought by the judgment- 
debtor himself. ‘The ground upon which the judgment was given 
was that his original contract with the judgment-debtor did not 
compel him to pay as he did, that he had no right to substitute 
a different liability to that which he had entered into with the 
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bee ame and that the statute would only protect him when 
e could show that the payment which he made was a payment 
which his original agreement with the judgment-debtor, plus the 
process of the court, compelled him tomnuke. ‘This case shows that. 
8 strict compliance by the garnishee with the terms of the Act is 
necessary in order to protect him against subsequent proceedings 

Whether the same strict compliance is necessary on the part of the 
Court has not been decided. In his judgment inthat case, Bramwell, 
B., said ‘‘1t might possibly be, that ifthe judge ordered him erro- 
“neously to do something that he was not bound to do, }is acting 
‘ander the order would be » protection. Upon that I express 10 
‘decided opinion.” The point upon which the learned judge de- 
clined to express a decided opinion has not since, so far as I can 
find, been the subject of judicial decision, and as it is a point which 
Ought to be placed beyond all doubt before a garnishee would 
be safe in paying under an order of the Court in n cise evid- 
ently not contemplated by the Act, this Court ought not to place 
the garnishee in the position of having either to submit to the 
order of the Court and runthe risk of having to pay the same 
=iy again or be put to the expense of appealing against the order. 
For this reason, I should decline to issue the order even if Price's 
case did not stund in the way. No more than the learned judge do 
I express any decided opinionas to whether my order would or would 
not protect the garnishee. It is unnecessary for me to do so. ‘The 
position of a garnishee is euch that he ought not to be put 
to the risk of my opinion upon the point being wrong. He may be 
sued hereafter not only in this Court orin any other of Her Majesty's 
Courts in China or Japan, but in England or elsewhere, and I 
ought in giving such an order not only to have a decided opinion that 
the order would protect him in this Court, but to be convinced that it 
would protect him everywhere, und on this point I am not convinced. 
It hus been urged that as it is only a preliminary order that is sought 
I ought not to refuse it, but leave the garnishee to show cause. As, 
however, the granting ofan order under the Act is in any case discre- 
tionary I do not think it would be a proper exercise of my discre- 
tion to put the garnishee to the necessity of showing cuuse when I 
aim satisfied that no final order ought to issue. 

As already stated, I have treated the question as if the Common 
Law Procedure Act still governed the case. That has been altered. 
But no alteration in the views here expressed is required in conee- 

uence. The change which the adoption of the same provisions into 
the Supreme Court of Judicature Act lus made in their application 
to Courts of Chancery does not in any way affect the rensons of this 
judgment, ani it has heen more convenient to refer to the provisions 
by their place in the Act, aa they ure so referred to in the decisions 
I have cited. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. Wiixinson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Friday, June 15th, 1877. 

M‘«cotmm Scorr v. FREDERICK CRITTENDEN 
And 


FREDERICK CRIrTENDEN v». Matcortx Scort. 


Scott sued Crittenden for $24.75 on a promissory note, and Crit-. 


tenden sued Scott for $18, debt arising out of their former co- 
partnership in the Brvoklyn Hotel. 

Frederick Crittenden, stuted :—I liveat No. 40. Ail Ihave to state 
is that Mr Scott owes me the money, and the I. O. U. is now in the 
hands of the Court. 

Scott owned the validity of this document but eaid it had never 
been presented for payment. Crittenden maintained that it had 
been presented. 

Defendant Scott ordered to pay $18 and $3 costs within ten davs. 

Malcolm Scott, sworn:—I live at No. 179. My counter claim 
is for $24.75. We hud to dissolve partnership in the Brooklyn 
Hotel because we cou'd not agree. I claimthe balanceof a bill 
partly collected by me and partly by Crittenden. I received$5 out 
of $40 and he got the balance. 

Defendant denied having paid plaintiff this $5. 

Case dismissed with $3 costs. 


od 


IN THE U. 8. CONSULAR GENERAL COURT. 
Before Gen. T. B: van Buren, Consul-General. 


Messrs. H. O’Hara and 
J. L. MonTGoMERY 


Thursday, June 15th, 1877. 


Thomas Swift was charged on the information of George Bronson 
with feloniously threatening him with a knife and with knocking 
him down and forcibly stealing the sum of $13 on the evening of the 
7th June, at a public house known as tho ‘‘Star of our Union.” 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

The Consul General having drawn for assessors the names of 
two gentlemen were read over to the prisoner, and he having no 
Objection to offer they were sent for; and on their arrival the case 
was proceeded with. 

George Bronson, sworn, deposed :—I am the complainant in the 
present case and am residing at No. 136. On the seventh of this 
month, in the evening, nbout half-past nine o'clock, I was in No. 
106. Three wen from the Zennessee were there drinking together. 
There was a row anda man struck me and I went out the strect, 
when two men followed me. 1 was standing knocking at the door 
of a house on the opposite side of the street, when these two 
Mmencame up and knocked me down and one opened a knife 
and threatened to cut my throat, und he then cut the inside 
pocket out of my coat. 1t was a blue cloth coat that I had on 
(coat produced) Tlicre wore thirteen Mexican dollars in the pocket, 
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wrapped up in a white pocket-handkerchief. I saw the prisoner 
in No. 106. He was one of the three men referred to. I recog- 
nised one of the men who knocked me down, and that was the 
prisoner. It was he who took the money and ran. It was the 
other man who had the knife. I have been on board the Zex- 
nessee to see if Tcould identify the other man, but I failed to recog- 
nise him. I recognise a» man in Court as one of the three men. 
(The man referred to was ordered by the Court to stand up, and 
vave his name as John Neil) I recognise another man in Court 
to whom I related the affair. I lid some drinks when I went 
to the “Star of Our Union,” and when I paid for them I 
took the $18 out of my pocket in the presence of the men and 
tied them up ina hendkerchief, which I got from Mr. repreres 
who also saw me tie this money up. The prisoner was in the house 
about an hour before the rebbery, I drank about three times in 
the house, and had nothing but beer which was taken out of a keg. 
I do not recollect what the other men drank. After my money was 
tuken I reported the matter to the police. The police went back with 
me but could not find the men. We went back to the police station, 
after which I went on board the Oregonian. I am porfectly positive 
that the prisoner is the man who ran away with the money. J am a 
Norwegian and have been about four monthson this coast. The 
money stolen was part of my pay. 


Puuline Rappaport, sworn, stated :—I keep the public house 
No. 106. On the afternoon of the 7th about 4 o'clock the com- 
plainnnt came to my house and asked fora bottle of beer and then 
had another. He begun to talk about ‘Rappaport and I told him 
to be quiet. He then had another bottle of beer. The barkeeper 
was playing a concertina and the complainant, who wae slightly 
intoxicated, was dancing. He must have been drinking in some 
other house before he came to mine. After drinking the three bote 
tles he culled for sume lager beer. He gave a dollar und I gave him 
back the change, and he said the change was not correct and began to 


use bad language. [I excused him seeing he was a \jittle 
drunk. He then wanted to fight me. The “boys” from 
the Tennessee then erxme, and the prisoner was one of them. 


Complainant asked the “ boys’? to have a diink and they all 
drank tozether. He gave a dollar in pryment and on receiving 
the change he again begnn to use bad language, when the ‘‘boys” 
began to interfere and I rejucsted them to remain quiet, though 
ot before they had thrown him down. He,complainant laid down 
for about half and hour, after which he got up and went away. 
The Tennessee men hud a porting drink about ten minutes after 
that andthen went away. Two of them had left beforethat. Some 
time after the complainant returned in compnny with a constable 
and snid that he had been robbed. I had given him a handker- 
chief to tie up his money, as he said it made too much noise loose 
in his pccket. He had $13 at first but changed two dollars 
in my houee. One of the Tennessee's “ boys” spoke German, but 
he is not in Court now. Aftet the four men left, one of them 
returned. There was no one in my house when the complainant 
returned with the policeman. 


George Bronson, recalled :—It was a Japanese house I wusknocking 
at when I was knocked down. It was about half-past nine when 
I left No. 106. The house wasin an alley and it was quite dark 
when I was struck from behind and knocked down; and while I 
was down I was robbed. Isaw the prisoner following me down the 
nlley and after he took the money I ran after him. The reason 
why I know it was the prisoner who robbed me wus because there 
were no others but the two following me. It wusnot dark outside 
of No. 106, and il was possible to discern any person. Tle men were 
close bel:ind me and one said “ Here he is ” and then ran at me. I 
had lad some beer in a Japanese store befor | went to No. 106. I wus 
not diunk when I went down the alley und knew very well what 
I wus doing. I probably had four or five drinks before the 
Tennessee wen came into the house and I drank with them three 
times. 

William Hazel, police constable, deposed :—I saw Bronson about 
ten o’clock on the night of the 7th and he lodged a complaint 
of having been robbed of $13 by some men from the Tenne.see. 
I was sent by the sergeant to see if I could find out the names 
of the men. I went to 106 and asked Mra Rappaport if ele had 
seen them and she replied in the affirmative. No one was in the 
houre atthe time I went with Bronson tothe place where he was 
knocked down and aJdupanese brought me the cap of complainant. 

The prisoner called. 

John Neil, who was sworn and stated :—I am @ seaman and know 
the prisoner, I came on shore on the evening in question with 
the prisoner on special liberty. We went into McKenzie’s and 
had a game of bagatelle and sume beer. Wethen walked down the 
street und hearing a row in No. 106 we went in. The complainant 
wus growling with the landlady of the house about some change. 
Some time after that I left the house und went to the “ strawberry 
festival” and saw the prisoner there with some of his shipmates- 

‘Yo the prisoner :—I remember asking you for a knife when I 
came on shore first to cut some tobacco with and you told me you 
had none. 

Willium Butler, sworn :—I came onshore about half-past nine 
o’clock und went tothe Temperance Hall and estopped there for a 
few moments, and then went to the Centennial hotel, where I saw 
the prisoner, Hesaid ne had no money or he would “ treat’’ me. 
I don’t know much about the prisoner, : 

The prisoner was sworn and gave evidence corroborative of what 
had been said relative to playing bagatelle, drinking beer &c, after 
which the Court took a recess till 1.30 pan. 

On the Court resuming its sitting the prisoner's examination was 
continued, and he stated that the first he heard of Bronson being 
robbed was the morning after the alleged robbery on board the 
ship. On the following Sunday the complainant went on board 
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the ship and recognised him as one of the men who had committed the 
robbery. 

The prisoner was further examined by the Court relative to what 
money he had on his person that night, and stated that he had two 
dollars and sixty cents. 

His Honour snid there was no doubt but that Bronson had been 
roLbed, and there were suspicious circumstances connected with the 
affair which tended to implicate the prisoner, but the law said that a 
prisoner was to have the benefit of any doubt, therefore, he, the pri- 
soner, would be acquitted. 


IN THK IMPERIAL GERMAN COURT. 
Before Kp. Zarre, Esq., Consul, 
And Messrs. Grosser and ScuMmip, AssFssors. 
Wednesday, June 13th, 1877. 
Onawa CiivsaBsuro rv. SCHINNE and FRANCKE. 


Plaintiff claimed $150 damnges for non-delivery of 150 pieces 
kameaya-goro contracted for in February at $5.50 per piece, to be 
delivered in the course of a few days on arrival from Kobe. When 
plaintiff went tu ascertain if the goods had come, defendants said there 
had been some mistake, for the Kobe people had sold all they had. 
and so were unable to fulfil the contract. 

Plaintiff averred that he had already sold the goods and conse- 
quently would be a loser to the amount claimed, $150, or $l per 
piece. 

Defendant said the non-delivery had net been ocensioned through 
any fuult of theirs, and they did not consider plaintiff entitled to 
any euch compensation ashe demanded. They therefore prayed 
that the suit be disiniseed. 

The Court was of the opinion that plaintif? had not shown any 
valid proof of uctunl loss sustained by him through miscarriage o! 
the contract, though defendants were liable to make good such 
damage whien actually substantiated. 

Plaintiff must bring forward the evidence necessary and a fur- 
ther hearing of the case would accordingly take place on a day to be 
appointed. 

Defendants to pay costs. 


IN THE DANISH CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before H. S. Witktxson, Msq., Acting Consul-General. 
Messre. Kobvic and Van Torr, Assessors. 
Thursday, June 14th, 1876. 

Uentpa Waka rersvs FE. DE Bavier. 


The plaintiff claimed from the defendant the sum of $250, being 
the amount of passage money from Hamburg to Yokohama, and 
balance of wayes due by her former master, Dr. Kauflinan. 

This case was adjourned on the 6th instant, inorder to obtain the 
evidence of Mr Watanabe, who was present at this hearing, 

Engene Bouean stated :—LIam in the employ of the Messageries 
Maritimes Co Lhe fare froin Marsciiles in 1875 was $400 first 


class, 2nd $330, 3rd 3100. ‘There is no reduction for a servant 
travelling with a Kuropean master to Europe. I think the 


reduction for servants returning third class from HKurope after three 
months’ stay there is 30 percent. Lhe rate has not changed since 
1875. 

Watanabe Liramoto «tated .--I live st Atagoshita, Tokio. In 
May 1874 I was secretary of Legation in Vienna, my wife being with 
me. She was in bud health and the climate of Vienna not agreeing 
with her, wo went to Berlin. At Berlin Twas advised to send 
my wife home, but on returning to Vienna I was recommended to 
wait a while and try the hot baths. Whilst at Vieena Mr Shinagawa, 
who knew of our intention of returning to Japan, wrote asking us to 
take charge of this woman Waka, who had been abandoned by a 
Dutch doctor. I purposed sending her home at the expense of the 
Legation, in the first instance advancing the money myself. My 
wife’s return to Japan had meanwhile been indefinitely postponed 
so I sent a note to Mr Shinagawa to say so, and that another Japan- 
ese woman had turned up in Vienna. I received another letter 
from Shinagawa saying that this woman could work well, could sew 
and do a little cooking, and urged upon me to engage her. I re- 
plied that in that case I would tuke her and in the end of June she 
arrived at Vienunin charge of a German. She brought S400 from 
Shinagawa to pay her passage with. At this time [had three women 
in my employ and this made the fourth, so that there was little use 
forher. The exchange made the $400 equal to alittle over 3800 yen. 
I explained to her that if ehe accepted this money to pay her passage 
home she was bound to pay it back to the Government. She 
replied that being poor sie was unable to refund such a large 
suin and begyed that the money mizht met be used but that 
her wages should be retained for the purpose. She turned 
out to be avery poor servant; she could not work well and knew 
nothing of cooking ; but after a while she learned to do a few little 
things. We took care that she should not have to spend any of 
her wages unnecessarily, andl we gave her presents of clothing. In 
November 1875, 100 guilders, or yen 83.15 were to her credit. I 
went to Germany on the business of the exibition and the M. M. 
Co. allowed mea reduction of 60 per cent. ‘The passage money 
paid for plainsuf, with this reduction, was S63 fieaes, or ven 172.60, 
from Vienna to Téedie. TL was ordered to rettun the “100 to the 
Berlin Legation. ‘There were other miscellaneous expenses, and after 
deducting yea S38 there is stida balance of cea 125. 1 advanced 
the passage money out of my own pocket and expected plaintiff to 
receive the balance due to der frome Jy Weta; but even at she 
did not obtain this To promised to overtook the oblivation if 
she served ase hhocesily wid feitatuily, Ags che iid been a long 
time in Europe without baving a singie peuny to tiuger 1 advanced to 
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her out. of tho wages retained fifteen yen, for which I gave her a yro- 
missory note payableon demand and hearing three per mille per month 
or 36 per inelle per annum. 

Plaintiff continued to be in our service for some time on our return 
to Tokio and received her waves in the usual course ; indeed they were 
overpaid. Pl.intiffthen went to Yokohamaand did not return, A 
message then came from her demanding payment for my note for 15 
yen. Igave ten out of fifteen. Asshedid not return I had to employ 
another woman in her place, and I have neither demanded a return of 
the money or service due from her. I donot know anything of her 
relations with Dr Kauffman beyond her own statements. 

Plaintiffstated that witness had repeatedly ordered her to recover 
$250 from Mr Bavier, and she had asked how it was that when only 
$180 was duce a larger sum was demanded. 

Mr Watanabe said that besides passage money her incidental expen- 
ses had come toa good deal and altogether about $300 had been spent 
on her. 

Pinintif! remarked that she had not spoken personally about this 
matter with witness, but Mrs Watanabe had reminded her of the 
circumstances very often, almost daily, telling her that she could 
recover the money due from Dr Kuuffinan from the German Consul 
ifshe wouldapply. She had gone to the Consul, but as the guarantee 
had been under Mr Bavicr’s seul he could not entertain the case- 

Adjourned till 2 o'clock. 

On the Court resuming in the afternoon the witness was 

Cross-examined by defendant and stated:—It is not true that 
I told plaintif that she must serve me for 18 years in order to 
repay the money spent on her. I understand from Waka that 
her passage money was to pnid by Dr. Kauffman. She did not 
ask me to sue Dr. Kauffman, nor did she ask leave to come to Yoko- 
hama to press her claim. She did not show me the guarantee in 
Yokohama. I did not tell her she had a good claim on you on the 
streneth of that document. 

To Plaintitf:—I daresay you may have asked me to prosecute 
Dr. Kauffman, but I never entertaind the idea. You proposed that 
you should work on our return to Japan to make up for the service 
we did you, and I agrecd to it. 

Tv Court :—I paid plaintiff's passage from Vienna to Yokohama. 
It cost $172, but I deduct the $68 of her own on my own private 
account, The balance dye to ne 18 $104.62 without mentioning 
minor expenses. I heard from Mr Bavier that this case was coming 
on. Thad alsoa visit from Mr Bohm, asking me tosend a letter on 
the subject. Idid not hear subsequently that this was insufficient. 

Defendant said that this claim was founded upon a guarantee given 
by his brother. It depended upon the interpratation of the words of 
this document, which said that Waka’s returning expenses from 
Europe if not paid by athird person would be made good by defen- 
dant. Now Mr Watanabe having paid these expenses defendant’s 


cliability ceases, and plaintilf if she can sue anyone should sue the 


principal, Dr Kauflinan, whose conduct in this matter, if really such 
as described by plaintiff, has been quite in contradiction to his charac: 
ter as hnown by him, defendant. Plaintiff, defendant considered, 
was a woman of unusual ability, and had taken adyice from several 
foreigners. But he could not see by what right she sued him; 
and the sum demanded was far in excess of her actual disburse- 
ments. Defendant went further and at some Jength into the 
evidence, and concluded by praying that if the Court thought fit to 
order hin to pay any sum of money he might receive a guarantee war- 
ranting him to recover the money if, after inquiries of Dr Kauffman, 
iteame out that the passage money had been paid. Dr Kauffman 
was about the Philippines. 

Adjourned till 21st instant, at 10.30 a.m., when a written judg- 
inent will be given. 








POPULAR ART.—IV. COLOUR AND ORNA. . 
MENT. 


(The Spectator.) 

A friend has observed to me that there scattered hints on decora- 
tion would be of more practical service if I gave an account of the 
different rooms in an ordinary house, and the various methods of 
decorating each, insterd of making general remarks applicable to 
any kind of room. In this article I propose to follow my friend’s 
suggestion, and give a short description of the points most to be 
observed in connection with special rooms. And as the chief funce 
tion of the house is to afford places to eat, sleep, talk, and think in, 
T will take the rooms devoted to each purpose, and describe them 
separately. It will be evident to my readers that all I shall be able 
to do in a short article like the present will be to show briefly what 
the general character of the room should be, leaving all matters of 
detail to individual taste; and of course, according to this taste, 
the principal room in the house will be dining-room, drawing-room, 
or library. ‘Lhe object should be that the special service for which 
the room is designed, should be kept carefully in view throughout 
its arrangement, everything that assiets it added, and everything 
that impedes it left out. As my remarks upon colour will be equal 
lv applicable to all the rooms in the house, I shall leave them to the 
last. First, then, as to the dining-reom. Perhaps of all the rooms 
inan English house, this one is most uniformly the sane. A dark 
paper and heavy curtains ; an oblong table, highly polished ; an oak 
or mahogany sideboard, with a claret-jug or a biscuit-box on it; ablack 
sinte mantelpiece, with a black marble or bronze clock and orna- 
ments; and aw few pictures, of which generally the most noticeable 
thing is the elaborate darkness of the painting, and heaviness of the 
frame; such articles, with a Chick carpet and a row of chairs against 
the wath coustitute the main points of an ordinary well-off person’s 
dilasreuu. Now, ifyou are Lent upon giving large, mixed dinners, 
werwape You can have nothiag better for the purpose than this 
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oblong table, which practically fills up the room ; but if so, you must 
quite give up the idea of making your guests really comfortable. 
Suppose we make a bold innovation, and instead of having a gquare 
table in the middle of the room, we have n found table at one 
end. You will lose, of course, in extent of accommodation, but 
just see what you would gain in comfort. First, you won’t have 
the door opening upon two or three unfortunate persons, including 
the host, and interrupting their tulk with the clatter of dishes 
and the whispered converse of the footman and maids, and none of 
your guests will have their spinal marrow wasted by sitting with their 
back tothe fire. You will beable to talk to every one at your table 
with ease, and the conversation, instead of languishing in duets, 
may be made general,—no smal] advantage. Besides, the gain in 
comfort and cosiness is very considerable, and that. should be one of 
your greatest aims ina dining-room. Another thing not generally 
understood, or at all events not generally attended to, is the light- 
ing, and yet, perhaps, it is the most important of all details. ‘fhe 
usual way isto have a large chandelier hung high up, and illuminating 
chiefly the pictures. It was such an arrangement, by the way, that 
inspired Sydney Smith’s sarcasm, when he observed to his host 
that ‘‘ above, ull was light and beauty, and below, darkness and 
gnashing of teeth.” Remember that however good rour pictures 
are, you don’t want people to Juok at them at dinner-time, and so 
concentrate your light upon the table itself. ‘To this end, hang 
your light low, and surround it with a crimson shade, so that what- 
ever light penetrates to the upper part of the room, may do so in a 
soft glow of colour, just sufficient to give an effect of warm obscuri- 
ty. And if you have your sideboard, at the other end of the room, 
lighted, mannge it in the same manner, whether it he wirh candles 
ora lamp, always keeping tle actual flame invisible. Andou your 
table, do not admit the vulgarity of one of those silvergilt epergnes, 
with looking-glass platforms and badly-cast flowers or cumele, 
or something of that sort, supporting a basket, and hung round with 
crystul balls; don’t have anything of that kind, but plain glass or 

ottery, made in the most graceful shapes you can meet with, and 
Tet your real ornaments be thic flowers themselves. They’re fur more 
beautiful than unything Hunt and Roskell can make for you. And 
don’t be afraid of having leaves and gruss intermixed with your 
blossoms ; took at the proportion in nature between blooms and 
leaves, and try to imitate that; and above all, let your lizht fall as 
strongly as possible on your flower-ornament,—focus. that, as it 
were, und make everything else of Irss importance. As to what 
the room should be by daylight, apply to it the same principles 
which I gave in my second article, about furnishing in genera], and 
meke it a room of practical service, not a funeral-chamber. 


Next, as to the library. Here you should endeavour to produce 
a dissimilar effect from the dining-room, for you do not want in it 
any effect of light or gloom; on the contrary, what is required is a 
gentle, equul glow over all parts of the room, in which there shall 
be nothing to attract the eye to one part more than another, and 
in which you shall be able to read cleurly the title of the book on 
the highest of your shelves. The most interrupting thing I know of 
to reading is strong sunlight, and all such should be curefully ex- 
cluded. Again, the chief thing in the room should be the books, 
and everything connected with them. Don’t have large, imposing 
cases, with plate-glass doors,—nothing looks so foolishly out of place 
behind glassas books do. You want to be able to take them down in 
amoment for reference, and not have the worry of opening and sbut- 
ting the doors every time ; and have na short ladder to get to the top 
ehelves, anda standing reading desk, and a great table standing 
frankly in the middle of the room, which you can load with folios, 
if necessary ; and above all, have comfortable chairs and shaded 
lainps, and don’t have any ornaments whatever, particularly marble 
busts on stone pedestals. Your books, in plain opem wood cases 
round your room, and one picture above your mantle-picce, will 
furnish it quite enough; the curtains should be hung, and an especi- 
ally thick portiére over the door, to deaden the sounds of the house, 
and the whole appearance should be one of quiet and peace. Noone 
who hus not tried it knows the inestimable value of having one room 
in the house where quiet may be secured and thought reign undis- 
turbed. Of the bed-rvoms I shall not speak, save to say that there 
seems to be @ great deal of unnecessary reserve in the way we English 
regard them, and that the French ia really the more sensible plan. 
Why, for instance, in a large bed-room there should not be 2 com- 
fortable table and chairs, where the husband and wife might have 
breakfust, or sit and chat, does not seem easily explicable; but the 
fact remains, and it is beyond my province to do more than notice 
it in passing. 

As to the drawing-room, or rather, as it is more sensibly called 
the living-room, for the former name always scems to conrey a 
somewhat pretentious, Cockney sort of idea, and is at the root of 
the reason why so many people make this room one for company, 
I wish I could drum into everybody’s head that it is absurdity to 
furnish for any one but yourself and your family, but I have no 
time to dilate on this subject. I have spoken a good deal of this 
living-room in my former articles, but I must say a few words 
more about its ornaments. Most people when they marry are the 
unfortunate recipients of a vast quantity of what can only be 
described as ornamental rubbish, procured at a large cost from 
divers fashionable estublishments, for the encouragement of bad 
tuste aud the waste of money. Surely there must. be few of us wh 


have not gronned in our time under this plague of ormoln, wad | 
being finally crushed by the arrival of a seventh blotting-book or ajthese are constant sight and fervent love. 
twontieth inkstand. For it is a strange thing that the purveyors of | grey England of ours, 
these articles apparently bound their imaginations by blotting-book-, . dtvliau summer ? 
envelope-cases, and inkstands. Well, the only possihie thing to do | 


horrible, —they alwaysare ; and why they continue to be manufactur- 
ed and tought, when every one detests them, is one of those things 
which, as Lord tundreary says, “ no fellow can understand.” 

Another sore trinl to moat people is the chandelier. The ordi- 
nary designs for gus-illumination are so unutterably base and de- 
graded, tliat it is much better to have a hanging lamp at once. 
Those double-wicked kerosine lamps give a capital light, and rf 
you put a thick porcelain shade over and under it, you have as 
soft and diffused an illumination as you could wish. Of course 
you will not commit the extravagance, and also folly, of having a 
carpet extending as far as tho wa'ls of the room, and cut out to 
fit every angle or recess. It is far better, as well as cheaper, to 
have an oblong or square Carpet (according to the shape of your 
room), and to let it extend to within about two feet of the 
wainscoting. If you have a good floor, it is best to stain the 
board for this space, but if not, the common bamboo matting, 
so much in use in Japan, is as gooda thing as can be had, and it 
cin be scrubbed clean almost like boards. And don’t have the 
chairs find sofas covered with chintz,—it has always a nasty, glazy 
uncomfortakle look. Choose rather any soft, dark-hued stuff, and 
try to make it lead up to your walls, so that they do not seem,— 


“To stand alone, 
Like Adam’s recollection of his Fall.” 


Lastly, as to the colour of this room and the colour of the rooms and 
decorations generally, I find myself utterly at fault. I could tell 
you the colour I Jike myself, I could perhaps even go farther, and 
say, with little fear of contradiction, that green and crimson and gold 
form a benutiful chord of colour, or that black and »mber or blue, 
and greyish green go well together, and still I should tell you no- 
thing worth the telling. For the fact is that every really fine com - 
bination of colour is dependent npon subtle gradations of tint and 
arrangement which can only be felt, not expressed in words, and 
the only way I have ever discovered of gaining a notion of 
good colour is to seek itin lands where it is understood. It will 
perhaps seem a strange thing to many of my readers that I 
should talk about colour being understood, as if it were some branch 
of knowledge, and they would perhaps answer me with, ‘‘ Have 
we not good artists, as good as any in the world at present P 
And can they not tell us all about colour, and show us how to 
manage it?” Well, this is exactly what they can’tdo. Itis with 
colour as it is with any other form of art,—that it can only be 
produced by people who delight in it. Now, for some years we 
have tuken most of our combinations of colour from France, and 
slavishly followed whatever was the prevailing fashion there, and 
the result has beon that the majority of dresses and fashions have 
been made in neutral hues, and people have cried out, ‘‘ What 
an improvement! No more nasty emerald-green or sky-blue, but 
soft shades of grey and brown and dull green.” But as @ matter of 
fact, we are really further off good colour than we were before, and 
we slinil have to retrace our steps before there is a chance of our 
obtaining it. Formerly, England had, at all events, firmly grasped 
one idea about colour, and that was that bright colours were the 
prettiest the best, somehow, and so it tried to have as many of them 
us possible. After all, in the min, this was a true idea,—the error 
was only in the deduction made from it. Bright, pure colours 
are the best, really, and all real mngnificence of hue must be based 
upon them. I could show, had I time, that the French 
have really no idea of the true beauty of colour; what they 
understand is the relative arrangement of tint, and all that 
ean be dono by such arrangement their exquisite taste enables 
them to do easily. But a taste for fine colour could not 
spring from a people as light and artificial as are the French at 
heart, and consequently, in spite of their many renowned artists, 
they have produced hardly one colourist. Colour in its utmost 
height can only spring from the deepest feeling; and it can be 
veneral in no nation till it has entered into the hearts of its 
people, and they have “basked in it, as if it were sunshine; 
danced with the delight of it, quarrelled for it, fought for it, 
starved for it,—done, in fact, precisely the opposite of what we 
want todo with it,—made it to keep, and not to sell.” ‘But it 
is possible to learn to krow good colour when you see it, though 
scarcely in England, for here there are few days in the year 
when we really see the sun, as the Italians, for instance, see it. 
Never, till I saw dark cypresses against an Italian sky, did I 
gain an idea of the exquisite harmony of green and blue, nor 
did I know what crimson and gold really were till I saw them 
blazing under an Indian sun in the bazaars of Bombay, Before 
then, I liad never understood in the least the difference between 
French prettiness of colour und real nobility, and I think unless 
each of my renders hus passed through one such experience he will 
hardly understand what I mean. ‘lo see good colour in dress, as I 
understand if, you must go, at least, as faras Italy, and look, not at 
the imported French robes which you will see trailing by the Arno’s 
side or loitering in the Corse, but at the scarf of the Venetian gon- 
dolicr, and the handkerchief on the contadina’s head. And if you 
turn your eyes from these to the mountain-sides, dark with cy press 
or hoary with olive, to the white houses amid the Orange groves and 
the blie aky, you will understand how, in sucha country, the love of 
colour springs up in the hearts of the people, by daily, hourly associ- 
ation, till it: becon es part of their-lives. 7 

And so, after all, Lean tell no more nbout colour than to show 
the conditions under whieh alone we enn hope to obtain it, and 
How, then, in this 
can we hope to reproduce the hue of an 
But it wiil be no mean victory if we can bing 
home to ourselves this truth —that far beyond all neutral shades of 
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and the sunset sky, we may be very sure that whatever colour we 
spread upon our floor, or paint our walls with, will be right, for it 
will spring, not froin the elaborateness of man’s rules, but the beauty 
of God’s creation. 











REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonvon, 15th June, 1877. 


War 1N Turkey IN AsIA, 

Despatches have been received from Ahmed Mukhtar 
Pacha stating that the Russian troops are retreating be- 
tween Kars aud Erzeroum, and that the Turks had re- 
occupied Olti and Melilotos. 


Turkish Miritary Levy. 

The Turkish Government has ordered a new Military 
Levy of two hundred and twenty thousand men to be 
raised. 

AGITATION IN CANDIA. 

A general rising is expected to take place in Candia. 

A strong insurrectionary agitation prevails in Epirus 
and Thessaly. 

Lonpvon, 13th June, 1877. 


Position OF THE TurRKIsH ARMY. 

The main army of Ahmed Mukhtar Pacha is encamped 
at Hassankale. 

PosiTioNn OF THE Russtan ARMY. 

The right wing of the Russian Army is encamped at 
Mariman and its left wing at Karaklissa and at the same 
time the Russians are massing troops opposite Rustchuck 
and Nicopoli. : 

TurkisH Loan, 

The Turkish Chamber of Deputies has approved of the 
issue of a forced loan. 

Lonvon, 9th June, 1877. 

The Emperor of Russia has arrived at Ployesti. 

London, 30th May, 1877. 

The Russian Ambassadors at Berlin, Vienna and Loudon 
have all left and gone to St. Petersburg. 

A German Ironclad Squadron has gone to the Levant. 


RESULT OF THE DERBY. 
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TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY. 


(From our Indian Exchanges.) 

Simla, 7tl May.—The Persian troops are concentrating 
on Mohummira on-the Karnoon river near Bussorah, ap- 
parently as a demonstration against Bagdad. A British 

unboat has gone to Bussorah to watch British interests, 

Allahabad, 8th May.—The discontent in eastern Cabul 
is increasing, aud threatens an exodus into British terri- 
tory. The Home despatch on the Fuller case is expected 
to be published shortly. The Viceroy keeps the Queen’s 
Birthday on the 26th. 

Bombay, 10th May.—The Times’ Belgrade correspond- 
ent caleulates the strength of the Turkish army at 300,000 
men, viz., 100,000 for the Danube and Balkans, 80,000 
for Asia Minor and the Greek froutier, 30,000 for Servia, 
Montenegro, and Austrian frontier, and 90,000 in reserve. 
The Russian Jivalide, however, estimates the Turkish 
regulars at possibly 443,000 men. ‘There is a great ex- 
citement in Montenegro, Greece and Crete. Mussulman 
risings against the Russians are reported from Central 
Asia. 

Bombay, 10th May.—The Atheneum states that an 
important native paper is to be started in Caleutta under 
the auspices of Lord Lytton, to be called the Empire. 

We are imformed that full and detailed instructions 
have come from the Ilome Government to the Govern- 
ment of India to send a force from this country to occupy 
Egypt in the event of certain contingencies are, it is not 
difficult to guess, and judging from Mr. Secretary Cross’s 
speech in the House of Commons the other night, ‘we 
may be nearer to them than is generally imagined. The 
army for Egypt would doubtless be made up from each of 
the Presidencies, and it is not unlikely that Sir Neville 
Chamberlain would be offered the command of the expedi- 
tion. 


bay last week or at the rate of 68 per mile per annum. 
97 deaths were from cholera. At Tanna there were 100 
cases of cholera. 


London, 15th May.—In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Bourke, replying to a question, said that neither Austria, 
France, Germany nor I'aly, had answered the Russian 
circnlar justifying war. 

Sir Staff.rd Northcote, in answer to a question, 
said that Egypt being a part of Turkey, Russia had 
a perfect right to blockade Egyptian ports and invade 
Egyptian territory. 

A long debate followed, during which Sir S. Northeote 
said that the policy of the Government was strict neutra- 
lity, and that there was no reason why we should fight 
so long as our road to India remained untouched. The 
reply of Lord Derby to the Russian circular justifying 
war was, he said, neither insulting nor provoking, and he 
declared that the aim of the Government was to keep their 
hands free to promote the interests of England and the 
World. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions were eventually rejected 
by 354 against 223 votes, and the House agreed, without 
division, to Sir H. Wolff’s amendment, declaring that 
“this House declines to entertain any resolution which 
may embarrass the action of the Government to main- 
taining peace and protecting British interests without 
indicating an alternative policy.” 

London, 15th May.—The Russian headquarters have 
been transferred to Ployesti, and their vanguard has 
entered Oltanitza. Constantinople advices state that the 
Russian division has crossed the Danube and entered the 
Dobrudscha, and that an engagement with the Turks is 
proceeding. 

London, May 16th.—The British ironclad squadron 
has arrived at Port Said. The Turkish ironclad squadron 
has bombarded Soukoum Kaleh and landed troops there. 
The Russians are massing troops near Kars. No news 
from the seat of war in the Dobrudscha. 

Ceylon, Nuwara Eliya, May 17, 10.55 a.m.—Fearful 
weather yesterday and all night. The Lord Chief Justice 
died at 3 a.m. at the Government rest-house. 


















PROBLEM. 
By J. H. TuKERrort. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
Black can also, by moving first, mate in 3 moves, 
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\Wrtsttt ith 








SoL_utTion or W.GrIMSHAW’'s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK, 
White. Black. 
1.—K. to K. Kt.’s 2nd, 1,—P. moves, 
2.—Q. to Q. R.’s 4th, ch, 2.—K;i takes Q, 
3.—-Kt. takes B., mate. 


alswers received from W.HLS,, W.B.M., and FSy 


Correct 


Bombay, llth May,—There were 876 deaths in Bow-.| Toki, and C.B., Yokohama, 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—There is little or no change to report in our market; the only new 

feature is a small enquiry for Shirtings at slightly improved prices. 
Grey Shirtings :— 
7 Ibs. 38} ae 39 in. per pee... i tia s. po White Shirtings:— 


8 lbs. 384 yde. 44 in. a as 5 to 60 to 64 reed 40 yda. 35 in. per pee. «. 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs. 4 to 84 Ihe. ae », 39 in. af. ome : pe to = Turkey Reds 24 yde. 80 in. 2—8 Ib. per ‘Ib. ee 0.67$to 0.80 
9 Ibs. 884 ,, S4in. » e 2.00 to 250] Black Velvets ati ate oe 7.00 to 8.25 
T. Cloth 7ibs. 24 ~,, 82in. » ee 1.40 to 1.60] English Drills 15 ths. 40 ‘yds, 80 j in. ves ve eee 3.65 to 2.80 
9 6lbs. 24 ,, 382in. » e 1.10 to 125! ‘Taffachelnes 12 yds, 48 in... 1. oo 1.70 to 2.15 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 t0 24 ... oo eee ee one per picul,..$29.00 fo 32.25 | No. 881042 2... see vee cee oe per picul,.. $34.00 to 38.00 
No. 28 to 82... ase nee eee POY picul... $30.50 to 34.60 Reverse Twist 16-24 0... 10. oes 99 tee _ 


Woollens.—Our market continues inactive and prices remain nominally the same as last. 





Plain Orleans... ... .. 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 550 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinesde Laine ...80 yds. 30in.., 0.24 to 0.28 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—30 yds. 31 in. ... 4.25 to 6.25 | Multicolored ..30 yds. 80 in... 0.28 to 0.86 
Shimagoro —.., ase ae 30 yds. 30 in. ... 4.00 to 5.26 | Cloth, all wool plan or fancy . ..48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ... «. —30 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.31 Presidents we’ eee oe 64 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Oamlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots wn os. ae ss B4 in. to BG i in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—58 yds. 81 in. ...1650 to 17.50 Union... . ...54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan... ... .». 22—380 yds, 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 Ibs. ..perlb ... 0.40 to 0.48 
Plain Mousselines de Inine —30 yds. 80 in. ... 0.164to 0.18} 


Sugar.—Prices have continued to fall and buyers now offer $4.90 for Takao. The supplies of White 
Sugar have increased, and stocks of all kinds consist of 50,000 piculs. 


Sugar:—Takaoin bag... ... «. per picul... $5.00 | China No. 4 Kook-fuh 4...) 4. eter picul...$7.20 to $7.60 
» in basket ... cc. eee ee oe $4.85 | » No. 5 Kong-fun 1...) oe oe 1» ewe $6.60 to $7.00 
Taiwanfooin bag... ...  «. ‘i jae $4.90 | 9» No. G K-pok 0.0... ese eee 1» eee $5.80 to $6.80 

do. in basket... ... ... ia ae $4.80 | Swatow Brown 2... ... csc cee cee’ py) ee) None. 
China No.1 Ping-fuh... ... 3 ag None DAWOne® Cases eee WS Sven. Bees Re, a Re $4.50 
» No. 2 Ching- pak oes » .- $8.40 to $8.80 | Jnpan Rice vee nee tee tee cee ogg eee $1.90 to $2.05 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... ... ‘ .. $7.80 to $8.10 Kerosene Oil... ... ss » — ea $4.60 to $4.60 


Kerosene Oil.—We have no gales to report, so ) that there is no change in squoeatieas to note, and stocks 
remain unaltered. Price $4.50 to $4.60. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—The season can now be considered as nearly closed. A few bales of new Hanks are expected 
here ina day or two. 

The undersirable quality of the Silk on offer, coupled with the rumours of a crisis in Lyons, has been 
the cause of a nearly entire suspension of business, rejections having, in fact, been equal to settlements. 

Prices are nominal all round, a few smal! purchases only having been made at about last quotations. 

Stocks are 800 to 900 bales. 


Tea.—At the commencement of the current week native holders raised their demands, which caused a 
check to operations, but as supplies are coming in freely it is likely that prices will give way and result in a 
brisk business. 
F Settlements amount to 6,200 piculs, making stocks in first hands about 5,000 piculs. Quotations close as 
under :— 


Medium vee nee eee tee vee tee wee $18.00 to $20.00 Finest  .1. ses ass tee wee $29.00 to $84.00 
Good Medium ... ... ... o 1... see $21.00 to $24.00 Choice .... see aes eve eee $36.00 to $39.00 ) Limited 
Fime asa nee ae cee tee tee nee eve $25.00 to $27.00 Choices: ssc ave: bee. e000 . $42. 00 & upwards. ) supply. 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—There has been but little doing during the past week, and rates have remained pretty 


steady. 
Rates close as follows :— | ON SHANGHAI—Bank sight .........ccccesenees woo 76 
STERLING —Bank 6 monthe’ Bighit....csccreseons. 8. Old, Private 10 days sight.........c08 . 76 
‘a Bank Bills on demand.......+6. .. 48, Ud. Ox NEw YorK—Bank Bills on demand......... 964 
Private 6 months’ sight... . 48. 13d. " 30 days sight Private... .. 984 
On Pants—Bank Sight .....ceccccseseseeees visage 5.00 Own Say Franc.sco—Bunk Bills on demand... 97 
Bank 6 months’ sight seadevouetens 6.074 30 = ole Private.....0.0. 99 
Private 6 me. sight oteleee aes . 5. 174 Kisuaté een OOe eee cent sever ceecrovece etdveccccccecene 410 
Ox Hoxexoxa—Bank si ht... seveccccccestvovens yA dis. Gold Yun ODOOOR COR renenecherdenenrer tee rennerenereeenege 2 
” Private 10 ye’ sighGessisiersisis aon 


Google 
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Shipping  TIntelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 








Dats 
Sur's Nae. Cartarx, | Frag & Ria. oe WHERE FRoM. | tart | CaRGo. CoNsIGNEES. 
AGE. Port. 
Ocean Pearl Grinnell Am. schooner | 196 | Hakodate June 1) General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Cath. Marden Marden Brit. 3-m. schir.| 287 | Takao May 22) Sugar Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Brorson German brig | 207 | Takao » 10 Sugar Chinese 
Taylor | Brit. 3-m. schr.| 259 | Takao | » 26) Sugar Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Reeves British str. 1704 | Hongkong ‘June 3| Mails, &c. | P. & O. Co. 
Lemascheffsky | Russian str, 495 | Kobe »  7| General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Dumbreck British str. 2240 | Kobe »» 8} General J. ©, Fraser & Co, 
Ching-too Baikie Brit. 8-m, sche.| 804 | Hakodate May 15) General J. D. Carroll & Co. 
Tokio Maru Dunn Jupanese str, | 2119 | Shanghai & ports|\June 6) Mails, &o. | M. B. Co. 
Madagascar Spiesen German bq. 290 | Tukao » 1; Sugar Hagart & Co. 
Cynosure Hatton British bq. 769 | Nagasaki r / Coal Order 





DEPARTURES: 








Dara. | Surp’s Naxe. Carrarx. | Frag & Rio. yee Destination, CaRao. DESPATCHED BY 
June Tanais Reynier French str. 1735 | Kobe Mails, &. | M. M. Co. 
» 10) Mary Jane Brinkmeier Am. schooner | 165 | Kobe General K.C. Kirby & C. 
» 18) Volga Rolland French str. 1502 | Hongkong Mails, &. | M. M. Co. 
»» 13} Anna Cecilia Fischer Danish bq. 328 | Amoy . Ballast Captain. 
»» 18] Teviot Nishet British str. 1262 | Amoyand New York General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» 18] Elisabeth Von Wickede | Germ. corvette} 2000 | Kobe and Nagasaki _—— —a 
» 14 Amakusa Maru Dunn Japanese str. | 1846 | Kobe General M. B. Co. 
»» 15] Bothwell Castle Heath British bq. 692 | San Francisco - General O. & O. Co. 
» 15] Tokio Maru Swain Japanese str, | 2119 | Shanghai & ports Mails,&c. | M. B. Co. 
», 15! Sophie Binge German brig 210 | Newchwang Ballast Captain 
x MY Elgin Miller Britieh str, 226 | Kobe General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 





Pessels in PMardbour. 






Name. Captarn. | FriaG anp Rie. | Tons. From. ARRIVED, CoNnsIGNEES. DEstTINaTION. 






























Courier L’scheffeky | Russian steamer| 495 | Kobe June 10 | Walsh, Hall & Co. N’saki. viii Kobe 
Geadshill Renton British steamer | 1918 | Hongkong June 7 

Meiji Maru Peters Japanese steamer} 980 | North Coast June 3 

Seikio Maru Vroom Japanese steamer, 1146 | Shanghai & ports | May 31 Shanghai 
Sunda | Reeves British steamer | 1704 | Hongkong June 10 Hongkong 

SAILING SHIPS. 

Cath. Marden Marden Brit.3-m. schr. 287 | Takao June 9] Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Ohing-too Baikie | Brit. 8-m. schr. 804 | Hakodate June 11 | J.D. Carroll & Co. 

Cynosure Hatton | British barque 769 | Nagasaki June 14 | Order 
Iris Taylor Brit. 3-m. schr. 259 | Takao June 9 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

John M’Kean || a. ae Japanese achr. 196 | Nagasaki May 26 | —aevees 

Jylland Laube | Danish brig 267 | Takao June 7| E.C. Kirby & Co. 

M r Spiesen German barque 290 | Takao June 13 | H. Grauert 

Ocean Pearl rinnell -American schr. 196 | Hakodate June Q]| Waleh, Hall & Co, 

Oceanus Brorson German brig 207 | Takao June 9 | Chinese 





PASSENGERS. ar ay ue ee Ba, Sota J. D. Carroll, Ogasawari, 

: ; akeshits, Suyematsu, Hirooka, Hataoko, Harada, Mori, Chicido 

Per Steam-ship Volga for Hongkong:—Prince Tokugawa, Messrs. Nagamine, Rajini, Adzumiya, Shimamura, Miyoshi, Jonas, Kato, 
Takamura, Yamamoto, H. Kawada, N. Okubo, Baufather, Leon, Sotoki, Okamoto, Maruyama, Miyata, Otaka, Sugimura, Okamoto, 


Harrie, Way Yuen, A. Wan. 
Per Madagascar, from Takao.—Mr. Feyrabend. 
Per Steam-ship Tokio Muru, from Shanghai and ports —Mr. Ar- 


Kamashima, and Ugomura. 





nold and 2 children, Mesers. R. M. Brown, Proff. Carmé, J. G. CARGO. 

Dunn, J. H. Duus, C. M. Winslow, Stout, Faruya, Sasaki, Arakura, alin: Vi a 

Sakamoto, Nakagawa, Fujisawa, Arimoto, Mtzuhara, Ohata, Tajima, si php ea A He sashes 118 bales 

Nada, MHakujio, Ikeda, Keiremura, Kasawara and Nakayama; | England ‘ Pas fens Yee ye 116 / 

8 Europeans, 232 Japanese, and 2 Chinese in the steerage. eh oi Ane ee” ay Soe Se ” 
Per Steam-ship Elgin for Kobe:—Captain and Mrs. Creagh, Mrs. 

Figueredo and six children, and 50 Japanese in the steerage. Waste Silk ... ... ... cee oe an a Lares 


Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru for Shanghai and ports .—Mr. and : : else ee 
Mrs. Green and basaily, Mr. and Mrs. Alen, Miss L. A. Howard,| Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Mrs. Sen and 2 children, Captain and Mrs. F.D. Walker and family, Treasure... see eee cee nee ane nee wee $481.90 
The Very Rev. Dean Butcher, Paymaster Thompson, Captain Turner,| Per Steam-ship Zokio Mars for Shanghai and port 
R.N., Captain Harman, My, and ag de, 4 Mrs Maji- Treasure ww we ONGINA IPM LL $6,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





In the U.S. Consular General Court 
at Kanagawa, Japan. 





J. M. BATCHELDER, 


Against 
THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE 


"COR Mada dds” 


To THE FORMER OwneER oR OWNERS OF TIIE SAID 
BARQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY CoN- 
CERN. GREETING. 








W# EREAS an action has been brought in this Court 

by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 
of the sale of the Barque “CAYALTYT,” now in the 
hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 
RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be 
paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 
tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies 
belonging to the said Barque “CAYALTI.” 

Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 
therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 
ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. 

Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
U. S. Consul- General: 


rt IP 


[ Seal. ] 


3ms. 





BROADWELL'S | 


BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 








d. w. & m. SOLE AGENTS FOR -J APAN. 
THE PRICE 


—or— 


Ghe Aadies’ 3 


Vy ee will be found a very useful cig to the 
end of the year, has been REDUCED to 


ONE DOLLAR. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Ketty & Co., or the Office 


of this Paper. 
oy GO gle 


ii Kiet Ly tf, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
INSURE YOUR HEALTH 
ELOCKIN’S 


IMPROVED SEIDLITZ PowDeR. 


T differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 
ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, and may be taken 
by persons of all ages as a Covling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative according to dose. Its extensive use during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable qualities as a Purgative Saline, 
and the fact that the powder retains its qualitics for any number of 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 
will be found invaluable to Fomiliez, Travellers, or Emigrants, as a 
preventive or remedy in all ca-es of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailments of life. 





Agents— 
BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 
16th June, 1877. 12 m—lf. 


—_ —_— —— -_— -_~—— —~y-— = - + 


UNP SUCCESS OF 


GOODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
GOODALL'S BAKING POWDER. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS 


SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 

/This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the 
plainest viands palateable, and the daintiest di- 
shes more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, 
&e., it is incomparable. Sold by Grocers, Oil- 
men, &e. Prepared by 


Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds, England. 























—_—— — —— 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST & MOST 





a AGREEABLE Tonic YET INTRODUCED. 
Sy The best remedy known for Indigestion, Ge- 
<4  wneral Debility, Loss of Appetite, &c. Restores 
delicate invalids to health and vigour. Sold by 
Chemists, Grocers, &c. Prepared by 


Goodall, co iacipci & ey seisiagii England. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. a 
a>. THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


The cheapest, because the best, and indis- 
F septic to every household and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings 
without Eggs, Pastry without Butter, and beau- 
tiful light Bread without Yeast. Sold by Gro- 
cers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. Prepared by 


Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds, England. 
June 5, 1875. 52ins. 














Aire ctor'y, (roxsumprioy, 


NDIGESTION AND WASTING 
The most approved REMEDIES are 
ANCREATIC EMULSION & PANCREATINE. 
- The Original and Genuiue prepared only by 
AVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-stveet, Lendon. 
Sold by them, and all Chemists and Storekeepers 
throughout the World, 


June 10, 1876, sinettonn 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


DISEASES. 


lf. 26ins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








PROTECTED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
Dated October 11th, 1869. 





DR. BRIGHT’S 
PHOSPHODYNE. 


(OZONIC OXYGEN) 


THE NEW CURATIVE AGENT, AND ONLY RELIABLE 
REMEDY FOR NERVOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 


This Phosphatic combination is pronounced by the most eminent 
members of the Medical Profession to be unequalled for its power in 
enishing the vitality of the body, by ita supplying all the essential 
Constituents of the blood and nerve substance, and for developing all 
the powers and functions of the system to the highest degree. 

It is eee to the palate, and innocent in ita action, while re- 
taining all ita extraordinary properties ; and as a specific, aurpassing all 
the known therapeutic agenta of the present day for the speedy and 

ent cure oI— 


ervous Prostration Lassitude 
Liver Complaints Shortness of Breath 
Palpitation of the Heart Trembling of the hands and limbs 
Dizziness Impaired Nutrition 
Noises in the Head and Ears Meutal and Physical Depression 
Loss of Energy and Appetite Oonsumption (in its first stages only) 
Hypochondria Timidity 
Female Complaints Eruptions of the Skin 
General Debility Impaired Sight and Memory 
Indigestion Nervous Fancies 
Flatulence Ampoverished Blood 


Nervous Debility in all its Stages 
PrematureDecline 
and all morbid conditions of the system arising from whatever cause. 
The action of the Phosphodyne is twofold—on the one hand increasing 
the principle which constitutes nervous energy, and on the other the 
most b debates blood and flesh generating agent known; therefore, a 
marvellous medicine for renovating impaired and broken-down con- 
stitutions. It bag improves the functions of assimilation to sucha 
that where for years an emaciated, anxious, cadaverous, and 
semi-vital condition has existed, the flesh will rapidly increase in 
quantity and firmness, and the whole system return to a state of robust 
health. The Phosphodyne acts electrically upon the organisation ; for 
instance, it assists nature to generate that human electricity which 
renews and rebuilds the osseous muscular, nervous, membranous, and 
organic systems. It operates on the system without exciting care or 
thought upon the individual as to the process. It moves the lungs, 
liver, heart, kidneys, stomach, and intestines, with a harmony, vigour 
yet mildness unparalleled in medicine. 

The Ebosphod e gives back to the human structure, in a suitable 
form, the phosphoric or animating element of life, which has been 
wasted, and exerts an important iufluence directly on the spinal marrow 
and nervous system, of a nutritive, tonic, and invigorating character, 
maintaining t buoyant energy of the brain and muscular system 
which renders the mind cheerful, brilliant, and energetic, entirely over- 
coming that dull, inactive, and sluggish disposition which many persons 
experience in all their actions. 

e beneficial effects of the Phosphodyne are frequently shown from 

the first day of its administration, by a remarkable increase of nervous 

wer, with a feeling of i See and comfort, to which the patient has 

long been unaccustomed. Digestion is improved; the appetite increases 

wonderfully ; the bowels become regular; the eyes brighter; the skin 

clear and healthy; and the hair acquires strength, showing the im- 
portance of the action of the Phosphodyne on the organs of nutrition. 

Finally, the Phosphodyne maintains a certain degree of activity in 
the previously debilitated nervous system ; its use enables all debilitated 

to return to their sound state and perform their natural functions, 
Persons suffering from Nervous Debility, or any of the hundred 
symptoms which this distressing disease assumes, may rest assured of 
an effectual and even speedy care by the judicious use of this most 
nvaluable remedy. 


DR. BRIGHT’S PHOSPHODYNE 


Is SOLD ONLY 
In CASES at 10s. Gd. by all Ohemists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors throughout the Globe. 
Full Directions for Use, wn the English, French, German, 
Italian and Dutch Languages, accompany each Case. 

ee CAUTION.—The large and increasing demand for Dr. Bright's 
P hodyne has led to several tmitations under somewhat similar names 
purc 3 of this medicine should therefore be careful to observe that each 
case bears the English Government Stamp, with the words Dr. Bright's 
Phosphodyne engraved thereon, and that the same words are also blown ir 
the bottle. 


Incapacity for Study or Business 
Sick Headache 


Wholesale Agents for— 
SHANGHAL.............ccceeeeee Messrs, WATSON CLEAVE & Co, 
HONGKONG. ............cseseeeee » WATSON & Co. 

Export Agents. 


NORTH, THOMPSON & Co., 


CHEMISTS, 
No. 61, Agents. _ 
52ing, 


y Google 


Xokohamsa, September 11, 1875, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, FEVER, AGUE, 
COUGHS, COLDS, &C. 


vr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


(Ex Army Med. Staff) 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


AUTION.—Vice Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr 
CotLis BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORO- 
DYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, being the 
Inventor was deliberately untrue, which he regretted had been 
sworn to. Eminent Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. 
Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See 
“ Times,” July [2th, 1864. 
oo Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other 
t 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


BEMEDIAL USES AND ACTION 





This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet refeshing sleep, 
relieves pain, calms the system, restores the deranged functions 
and stimulates healthy action of the excretions of the body without 
creating any of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium. 
Old and young may take it at all hours and time when requisite 
Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and 
wonderful cures, while medical men extol ites virtues most 
extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases :— 

Diseases in which it is found eminently usefal—Cholera, Dysen- 
tery, Diarrhwa, Cholics, Asthma, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Whooping 
Cough, Cramp, Hyateris, &c. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS, — 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of 
Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had received information 
to the effect that the only remedy of any service in Cholera was 
Chlorodyne.—Sce ‘ Lancet,’’ December 31st, 1864, 

From A. Montgomery, Haq., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay :—‘ Cholorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Ne ia, 
Asthma, and Dysentery. To it I fairly owe my restoration to health, 
after 18 months’ severe suffering, and when other remedies had 
failed.” 

Dr. Lowe, Medical Missionary in India, reports (Deo. 1865) that 
n nearly every case of Cholera in which Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne was administered the patient recovered. 

Extract from “‘ Medical Times,” January 12th, 1866.—* Chloro- 
dyne is prescribed by scores of orthodox medical practitioners. Of 
course it would not thus be singularly popular did it not supply a 
want and fill a place.” 

Extract from the General Board of Health, London, as to its efficacy 
in Cholera.—“ So strongly are we convinced of the immense value 
af this remedy that we cannot too forcibly urge the necessity of 
odopting it in all ceases.”’ 

Beware of spurious and dangerous compounds sold as OHLORO- 
DYNE, from which frequent fatal results have followed. 

See leading article. ‘“‘ Pharmaceutical Journal,” August let, 1869, 
which states that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the inventor of. Chloro- 
dyne; that it is always right to use his preparation when Chloro~ 
dyne is ordered. 





CAUTION.—None genuine without the word “Dr. J. Collis 
Browne” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming medical tese 
timony accompanies each bottle. . 





The public are further cautioned, a forgery 
of the Government stamp having come to 
the knowledge of the Board of Inland Re. 
venue. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


Sold in bottle at 1s. 14d., 2a. 9d. and 4s, 6d. 


Yokohama, October 21, 1876. 6mos. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 






RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY. 





RrwMeE.’s Tortet VINEGAR, a pleasant, tonic nnd refreshing 
adjunct to the Toilet and Bath, a reviving scent and a powerful 
disinfectant. For warm climates it is invaluable. 

RIMMEL’S CRLEBRATED LAVENDER WATER. 

RIMMEL’S TREBLE DISTILLED Eav pe (COLOGNE. 

RIMMEL’S MUCH IMPROVED Frorma WATER. 

RiuMeEw’s Jocxry Crve, and other frayrant Perfumes. 

Rimmet’s Liar Juice AnD GLYCERINE gives the hair a beautiful 
gloss without greasing it, nourishes the roots, and imparts an agree- 
able coolness to the head. 

RmMMEL's PURE Wire Giyceringk Soar, Brown Wrypsor, 
Howry, Atmonp, Coau-Tar, and other Soap in bars or cakes. 

Rimme.’s VELVETINE, Vioret, Rick, Rosg-LEaAp and other 
TorteT PowDERs, in boxes and packets. 

RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE cleans, whitens and preserves tle Teeth, 
refreshes the Mouth, and sweetens the Breath. 

Riwmet's Puotocuromr, for imparting to the Hair or Beard a 
perfectly natural and permanent shade. 

E. Rrmowert Perfumer by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, 96, Strand, London. 


An illustrated Price List sent on application, 
December 4, 1875. 


52ins. 


THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
“‘ ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
* Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
* sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
**to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
* most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
* properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
* satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—“ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
‘fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
* that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf, 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And where there is no previous know- 
ledge of the business required, is a Le- 
monade, Ginger Beer, andl Soda Water 
Machine, as the public taste is so much 
on the increase for Aerated Drinks. 
The book of 90 pages of illustrations 
and information forwarded free. 


BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Encinerrrs, 23c, Forsron S8r., 
Hoxton, Lonpox, ENGLAND, 
December 2, 1876. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





LEA & PERRINS'’ 
CELEBRATFD 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
DECLARED BY CONNOISSEURS 


ena CIT EsyY COOT) SBA UC 





CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD. 

The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused certain dealers to apply the name of ‘“‘ Worcestershire 
Sauce’ to their own inferior compounds,the Public is hereby ine 
formed that the only way to secure the genuine, is to 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
and to see that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, stopper 
and bottle. 

Some of the foreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 
Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper and labels of which the 
names of Lea and Perrins have been forged. L. and P. give notice 
that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorney 
to take instant proceedings against Manufacturersand Vendors of 
such, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed, 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 
WRAPPER, BOTTLE, AND STOPPER, 

Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 

and Blackwell, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 


universally, 
Yokohama, March 7, 1874. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Vie SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1848. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Boots and Shoes, 
Wines and Spirits, 


33ins. 


Household Furniture, | 
Musical Instruments, 


Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-urms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, | Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Looks, 


Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &e., &e., 
Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the ‘ Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2} per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in Indian and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 

er lb. 
. Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes, 


D. NICHOLSON & CO. 

50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
March 4, 1876 52 ine. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBEBRS at a distance whi whose period of par ah tm may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them wntil countermanded. This rule has been 
found mage po) in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
meee of the nee r which might result from an omissonto renew. 
t is reques at notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent, 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


Notes of the d@teek. 











We have on several occasions pointed out the extreme im- 
policy—to use no harsher term—of the Government in its 
treatment of the samurai. That their extinction as a privileged 
class should finally take place ; that the barriers which divided 
them from the mass of the people should gradually be broken 
down; that the extraordinary privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by them at the expense of the toiling millions could 
no longer be maintained after the feudal system had been 
swept away, was certainly to be expected and ardently to be 
desired. As long as so wide and vicious a division of classes 
was allowed to exist after the abolition of feudalism, it was 
impossible that the efforts of the nation to make stable and per- 
manent progress could be crowned with success. It has been a 
most hopeful sign of the vigour of the newly born national spirit, 
that it has fearlessly spoken out against the exclusiveness, the 
insolence and the pride of the old order of samurai. The people 
have commenced to recognise that they are themselves the back- 
bone of the nation, and are no longer willing to submit to the 
arrogance of a class which spent much of its time in riotous 
pleasures, and in disturbing the peace of those on whose labours 
it had for generations subsisted. It was right and just that 
such a state of things should come to an end. It was un- 
doubtedly a matter in which urgent reform was needed; but 
it was also one that presented special difficulties, which could 
only be successfully vanquished by slow and gradual processes. 
It was not to be expected that the samurai should quietly ac- 
quiesce in measures which cut them off from all connection 
with the Government ; that they should submit without a mur- 
mur to be cast out into the desert, to be made the scapegoats of 
all the mistakes and all the embarrassments of the Government, 
to be called idlers and vagabonds, and to be told—as in an 
article before us—that if they did not want to die of starvation 
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they had better set to work as farm labourers or chair coolies, 
This was certainly not a politic way of treating a class, which, 
many as its vices were, had done good service to the Govern- 
ment by fighting and winning its battles. And had the Govern- 
ment been wise it would, from all this ready-made material, 
have formed an army in which thorough reliance could 
have been placed in such a war as the present, ifindeed, asis most 
probable, such formation had not prevented its occurrence. The 
elements of strength were all there, traditional obedience, 
numbers, and unquenchable bravery. It may be urged that 
it would not huve been safe to have left the sword in the 
hands of the samurai; that such a concession would have 
imperilled the existence of the Government, prevented progress, 
and possibly have brought about a return to feudal institutions, 
But had the Government set to work to win the affections of 
the people ; had it shown them that it made their welfare its 
aim; had it done anything to compel their admiration and 
gratitude, it might with safety have left its protection to the 
loyalty and bravery of an army of samurai. It has chosen 
to act otherwise. Instead of endeavouring to eonsolidate 
the various forces, it has sought to destroy them all. To 
reduce them to weakness so that they may be safely 
crushed, instead of welding them together so that they might 
be irrefragable. This has been its sole policy, and 
now we witness the lamentable results, Shortly after the 
commencement of the Satsuma outbreak it was found that to 
oppose with any chance of success the well drilled troops of 
Saigo, the heimin, from whom the Government army was 
recruited were entirely inadequate. Samurai must be met by 
samurai ; and to meet this want, large forces of policemen, who 
are almost exclusively composed of this class, have been con- 
stantly sent forward. A few days since the native journals 
stated that Iwakura called a special meeting of all the kua- 
zoku of Tokid, and informed them that with the present 
means at its disposal there was no chance of the Government 
immediately quelling the insurrection in Kiushiu; it had been 
decided, moreover, not to call out any more reserves. There is 
no doubt that the utter inefficiency of these raw troops is 
recognised, and that sending them into the field is merely add- 
ing to the terrible list of killed, wounded and sick, without 
auy benefit resulting to the Government. The kuazoku were 
then requested to raise 10,000 soldiers among the samurai of 
their former han. The assembled kuazoku, when they heard 
this appeal, remained for some time looking at each other, 
unable to say a word. No doubt they appreciated the 
humiliating confession of the Government, that it is unable to 
put down a war it has so largely provoked, without the assist- 
ance of the class it has so unhesitatingly despoiled, and whose 
just claims it has so unblushingly repudiated. In its hour of 
need it finds itself compelled to ask the samurai to take back 
and wield in its defence the sword it lately snatched from 
their hands. Poverty makes men hirelings, and a bu a day 
may purchase that amount of loyalty. There will douktless be 
some who will respond to the appeal of the Government. But 
when the present strife is over; when the pittance is no 
longer obtainable ; when the Government, no further requiring 
the sword, again demands its return, will it be readily 
restored ? Will they, whose help has been acknowledged 
indispensable, consent without a murmur to be turned out, 
penniless and defenceless, into the cold, when their assistance is 
no longer thought needful ? If it was not deemed safe to enrol 
them as disciplined troops and entrust to them the defence of 
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in reply to a telegram sent to the Postmaster-General at 
Hongkong asking for instructions, the British Postmaster 
here has received distinct orders not to accept mails 
from the Japanese Post Office for despatch by P. & O. 
steamers. So the matter rests at present, and we are 
anxiously waiting to know who is to be blamed for @ 
blunder which might have caused serious inconvenience and 
loss to the public. 


the nation when the army was formed, is it safe to appeal to 
them now, and placing arms in their hands, cry “ Help us, or 
we are lost ?” 



























































The news from the South indicates but little change of posi- 
tion on the part of either insurgents or Imperialists. The 
taking of unimportant positions, engagements lasting from 
seven in the morning until five in the evening, with a result of 
of one man wounded, cannot be expected to yield very decisive 
results. The Government does not hesitate to confess that 
without largely increased forces it cannot hope to put an end 
to the War. H E. Iwakura in appealing to the shizoku states 
that “it is impossible to sit quietly and look on while the 
existence or destruction of the Government is pending.” It 
is now openly admitted that Saigo’s strength and resources are 
much greater than was at first announced. The Imperialists 
are exhausted by having been under arms for so long a time, 
and it is deemed necessary, now that the hot season has set in, 
to send new detachments to relieve them. The last news 
published states that little has been done at Kagoshima during 
the last month. Recently, however, the insurgents have been 
pouring a hot fire into the city from eighteen-pounder guns 
placed on Takayama and other commanding elevations. The 
Imperial headquarters, the Kencho, and the shipping, suffered 
most from the bombardment. The guns are supposed to have 
been manufactured at Saneyoshi, or to have been secretly 
supplied by foreigners. 


In ita issue of the 2ist instant the Herald has the following 
paragraph :— 


Ships of war, not being trading vessels, have up to now called, when 
occasion necessitated, at Japanese ports not open to trade, but a ‘notice 
has just been issued by Admiral Ryder to the commanders of British 
men-of-war directing that this is in future to be discontinned. For 
what reason this order has been issued is not stated, but, we presume, it 
is at the request of the Japanese government. 


We are opinion that the Herald has to some extent mis- 
understood the character of the Admiral’s order. As far as 
we have been able to acquaint ourselves with the tenor of this 
notification, it applies only to visita for which no necessity can 
be shown, and we believe that the right of Her Majesty's 
ships to enter unopened ports whenever they have good and 
sufficient cause for doing so, is neither abridged by this order 
nor questioned by the Japanese Government. The latter, we 
trust, have no wish either to depart from the usage of all 
civilized nations in this respect, or to compare unfavourably 
with their own people in the hospitable and friendly feeling 
which the latter invariably show to ships of war arriving at 
any unopened port or anchorage at which they may require to 
call. By all accounts, it would seem that the people are de- 
lighted to have an opportunity of welcoming such chance 
visitors, crowds of natives with their wives and children making 
holiday on their arrival, and going on board to inspect the 
wonders. They are, moreover, glad to turn the occasion to 
account by supplying the ships with whatever a have at 
hand in the way of fresh provisions, 





The different Societies of Tosa have, it appears, presented 
their petitions to the Emperor. The following are the articles 
of the Risshisha :— 


1st.—Although the Imperial decree was issued in the &th year of 
Meiji promising the establishment of three great legislative bodies, 
this promise has not been carried into effect. 

2nd.—That the Government has not acted properly in the treat- 
ment of the samurai. 

38rd.—That the poll-taxes have not been properly settled. 

4th.—Concerning reform of the land-taxea. 

5th.—Concerning the Finances. 

- 6th.—Concerning the revision of treaties with Foreign Powers, also 
the Corean and Formosan affairs and the exchange of the Kurile 
Islands. 

Nothing can well be more moderate and legitimate than these 
demands, which, it is stated, the Government have rejected. 
In spite of repeated assertions that the province of Tosa is per- 
fectly quiet, there is little doubt that an outbreak is only 
prevented by overwhelming force. The Afainichi Shimbun 
states that on the 17th instant Fujiyoshi Shidzuka and Mura- 
matsu, two members of the Risshisha were arrested in Tosa, 
and sent to Osaka for having entered into secret communica- 
tion with Kirino. They have since been sent to Kidto. It 
is also reported that a number of Satsuma men have succeeded 


in crossing over to Shikoku. 


In our daily issue of the 20th instant we noticed the first 
arrivals of new crop silk, and expressed an opinion that 
we should see a reduction of the prices then asked by deal- 
ers, which has since been fully confirmed. Several small 
parcels of Mybash and Hatchoji hanks have been brought 
to market during the week, but the demands of holders 
have prevented business being done to any extent, as only 
one small lot was yesterday settled at $500 — 18/6 and 
frs. 51. This morning about 120 native bales arrived from 
the country, none of which have yet been disposed of, 
Perhaps dealers may succeed in moving off 50 or 60 bales at 
the same rates as already realized, but to induce operations 
on a large scale a reduction of at least $50 must be made 
here, though prices have advanced considerably in the in- 
interior. The first Mybash parcels which appeared in this 
market were purchased up country by dealers at the rate 
of 35 to 36 mommé for ono yen, which would be equivalent 
to a laid down cost in Yokohama of $475 to $490, 
but opening prices here caused so much excitement 
and competition among native dealers, that they rapidly 
drove up rates, and purchases were made at 29 and 30 
mommé per yen, so that the silk last arrived averages 
a cost of 31 mommé, or $545. In France most of the 
silk manufactories are shut up or are only working a few 
hours each day, and all attempts to bring silks into fashion 
again have failed. A large portion of last year’s silk is still 
in first hands, and the registers of the “Condition” house 
show that for several months past deliveries have been 
only one-half or one-third of those for a corresponding period 
last year. In London there are over 8,000 bales of Japans in 
stock, and deliveries do not exceed 200 bales per month. By 
telegrams, we learn that the European crop will not be 
sinuller than that of last year. The crop in China it is now 
expected will be 60,000 instead of 50,000 bales as first stated, 
while the crop here is a good one. Taking all these circum- 
stances into consideration, it remains to be seen if foreign 
buyers can afford to pay more than $450 per picul for good 
medium hanks. Low prices will certainly induce native 
consumption, and therefore it is quite impossible to estimate 





The Nagasaki Rising Sun states that Mr. Oyama, the late 
Kenrei of Kagoshima ken has arrived at that port together 
with about sixty other prisoners. We echo the hope of our 
contemporary that the treatment this gentleman received on 
his return voyage was more considerate than on the occasion 
of his being brought to the capital. It is not easy to see how 
his trial can be conducted at Nagasaki, with greater show of 
legality that at Tékid. People will also naturally ask why the 
two principal judges came up from Nagasaki when Oyama 
went down ? 





By order of the Japanese Postmaster-Genoral a notice was 
issued on the 20th instant to the effect that, on and after that 
date, mails would be received at the Imperial Japanese Post 
Office fur despatch by P. & O. and M.M. steamers to Hongkong, 
Straits Settlements, India, Europe, ete. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment may have made some arrangement with the 
French Postal Authorities by which a mail may be made 
up here for the M. M. steamers, but as regards any authority 
to forward mails by the P. & O. steamers the notice in 
question is either premature or out of order altogether. 
The Agent of the PL. & O. Company has received no 
Official intimation of this change, neither does the 
British Postmaster know anything at all about it. Indeed, 
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the total export, but as we know that Japanese manufacturers 
chiefly use coarse silk, supplies of fine qualities are not like- 
ly to be short of the demand. 





The remarks in the Japan Gazette on the Export of Rice 
seem likely to provoke some lively discussion. We have 
this week no space to devote to the consideration of the 
question, which is far too important to be dismissed in a 
few words. We publish elsewhere a letter from a corres- 
pondent on the subject, and shall reserve the full expres- 
sion of our own views for a future occasion. 





The Daily Telegraph is always great on Japanese and Chin- 
ese topics. Some time ago it mixed up in the most wonderful 
way the abolition of the feudal system and the Woosung 
Railroad, on which it founded certain conclusions to which the 
story of “ the great Panjandrum with the little round button 
atop ” is simplicity itself. Now it gravely informs the public 
that the most remarkable sign of progress displayed by the 
Japanese is their sitting at tables and drinking beer instead of 
squatting on the ground and smoking saki. The public will 
be smitten with awe at the wonderful research of their favour- 
ite paper, and any contradiction of the statement would cause 
vials of wrath to be poured out on the offender's head. Let 
any one venture to assert in England that black and green tea 
are the product of the same shrub, that any part of China is 
is not within a few hours walk of Yokohama, or that all girl- 
babies in Japan are not cast, at their birth, into baby towers, 
and he will forthwith register a vow to keep his superior know- 
ledge to himself in the future. 


Young Japan occasionally favours us with specimens of 
topsy-turvy English which are calculated'to startle while they 
amuse. Sigius become indeed wonders in their setting forth ; 
municipal regulations express anything but what they are 
intended to convey, whilst liquors mask their poisonous 
properties in language entirely cabalistic. But the wildest 
efforts of the Japanese student are entirely thrown into the 
shade by the following circular, which we have received 
from Marseilles by the last mail :— 


The nicest and Strongost aperitive liquor having not 4 single 
Wormwood’s prejudacial principle. 


Substance abstracted from 
EUCALYPSINTHE 
Invented by Doctor * * * %*, 


WARRANTED WITHOUT GOVERNMENT'S GUARANTY. —1HE 
COUNTERFEITERS SHALL BE RIGOROUSBY PUNISHED 


+ HR 


Signature ia inscribed on the label 


A small quantity of EUCALYPSINTHE in a glass of water produces a 
milky liquor similar to wormwood of which it has not a 
single malefactory principle 


CONSEQUENCES OF THIS BEVERAGE | 


It calms thirst, reanimates 
appetit, efacilitates digestion, 
revives intelligence and memory, 
producing a general wellbeing. 
A small glass mixed with the 
same quantity of water, at the 
first appearance of fever, stops it 
immediately. It must be given | 
pure for algide cholora. | 


INSTRUCTION ON THE EUCALYPSINTHE FOR 
» HYGIEINE 

Every diathisis is an acrity or a great agitation produced by a 
vicious elaboration of the glandulous system; drayged along by 
the circulation these bitter humours irritate human parties on 
which they stay ; sothe best purifying is the one which reestabili- 
shes the functions of these organs, in preventing all fermentation 
and withdrawing from vital function every thing which is unuse- 
ful. 

The strongest preparations which can be found to do so as we hare 
said above are the Eacalyptus globulus and EUCALYPSINTHE wich ix 
the nicest preparatiou. 

This produce contains an antifererish bitter and binding principle 
wich excited and contracts the vitality of ouv tissuer, a resin achich 
restrains every putrid fermentation, an antiputrid and essential oil of 
ouv humours and which acts with energy on the nervous system of 
which it revives the functions, so ia explained the reason for which the 
boggy fever leaves and never more do evil to the persons who use every 


day of RUCALYPSINTHE. 
Google 


CONSEQUENCES OF syWORMWOOD 


It decreases appetite, troubles 
_deyestion, corrupts intelligence 
and reasoning, suppresses me- 
mory and conducts to the moral 
| degradation exciting beyond 
| measure all the nervous system. 














By its using, phtisicals see consnmption’s fever amend by desin- 
fection and progressive diminution of the expectoration which 
exhausts them. 

It is by these principles that EUCALYPSINTHE must act vigour- 
ourously in the rhumatismal scorbntic and scrofulous deceases. 

Every onr who uses day by day of that beverage feel so good 
that they continue to drink it by hygieine. 


We fear the effects of this mysterious liquor must be 
frightfully intoxicating judging from the description. It is 
purchasable in Yokohama, the sender of the circular inform- 
ing us that he has a “ Deposit” here. 





The fallacy of the arguments in favour of protection cannot 
be better exposed than by the facts contained in the following 
paragraph, which we.take from the highest class paper in 
America, The Nation:— 


The fifth annual report of the Silk Manufacturers’ Association containg 
an interesting illustration of the logical methods of some protectionists, 
Two years ago we took occasion to refer to the silk :nanufacture as an 
“infant industry ” that had been carried in arms about long enough, and 
that might safely by allowed to make an attempt to go alone. The 
“industry” was then exceedingly prosperous. Raw silk, admitted free 
of duty, was ruling lower than at any time for the previous twen 
years; the wages of operatives had been lessened, and people had bought 
more largely of American silks than ever before. In view of these facts, 
and of the added fact that revenue fraude in silk goods had been fora 
long time notorious, we exprassed our surprise that the Association had 
not improved the opportunity to let people know that their pet child 
was a very vigorous infant indeed, and that a heavy reduction in the 
tariff on silk goods might be made with safety to themselves, with 
profit to the Government, and with great saving to the pockets of the 
general public. This year, with raw silk still admitted free of duty but 
greatly increased in cost by a partial failure of the silk crop. silk manu- 
facturers are making no money; but. strange to ray, their logic brings 
them to aconclusion identical with that reached two years ago. No 
reduction of the tariff, they tell us, would diminish revenue frauds (by 
which on articles ofsilk alone Government. annually loses Dols. 4,000,000) 
and on no account should a single cent be deducted from the existing 
sixty per cent. tariff on all silk goods ; in other words, the silk industry 
was made prosperous by pretection, therefore great is protection! The 
silk industry is now poor and needy, therefore it still needs protection. 
But some plain people are likely to ask, Why did not protection keep it 
from getting poor and needy ? 





Elihu Burritt, better known as the learned blacksmith, has 
written a somewhat remarkable letter to the New York Daily 
Tribune in which he urges, in powerful and eloquent language, 
that the balance of the Geneva Award, which remains after 
just individual claims have been settled, should be returned to 
Great Britain. After stating that the grand court of the Geneva 
tribunal was the ‘‘ sublimest Court of Equity and Honor the 
world had ever seen” Mr. Burritt says 


In every possible way by which our Government could acknowledge 
and assume the duty and office, it accepted the Geneva award solely in 
trust for the individual Sufferers by the Confederate cruisers. By the 
obligations of this duty and office, it was to ascertain who were these 
sufferers, what were just and equitable claims, and to liquidate them 
fully and fairly from the money held in sacred trust for this sole pur- 
pose. And when every such just and honest claim is thus satisfied the 
whole of the intent and compass of the award is accomplished and 
realized. The trust is exhausted. The trustee has no right in law, 
equity, or honor to a farthing of the money remaining in his handa, 
Nothing could be more dishonorable on his part than the effort to trump 
up apretended book account of his own against the trustee, and seize 
the balance left to satisfy that bogus claim. If our Government 
should put into its own treasury a single dollar of the Geneva award 
against “ consequential claims,” the act, by the clearest law of honor 
and equity, would be a downright theft or embezzlement. It would 
repudiate the most sacred obligation a nation could give before the 
world by holding the Geneva Tribunal in contempt, rejecting the basis 
of its award, and perverting it to a purpose which both parties agreed 
should be put out of court. 


He concludes his appeal in the following terms :— 


Shall our Government be thie first to bring contempt or suspicion 
upon a tribunal which has done such large justice to us and which our 
new President, at the very outset of his administration, has so heartily 
commended to the confidence of all civilized Powers? Every American 
patriot who holds his country’s honor as a priceless treasure should feel 
that he has a deep interest in the answer to be given to this question. 
That answer is soon to be discussed, just as if other than one alone 
could be given. There are givings out, now and then, here and there, 
of intimations how and for what the balance of the Geneva award may be 
retained and “covered” into the treasury of the trustee, to be appro- 
priated to some national object. ‘There is imminent danger that our 
Government may be tempted to find some plausible excuse for this sharp 
practice. ‘To avert this danger, every man between the two oceans who 
has his country’s honor at heart, and feels what course it should dictate, 
ought to “cry aloud and spare not,” “ Send back that money !” 


The jinrikisha we hold to be Japan’s best contribution to 
the inventive appliances which economize labour and facilitate 
the intercourse and business of life; and we therefore make 
no apology for devoting a few lines of this portion of our 
columns to the subject of an improvement in the mountings 
uf that useful yehicle which, if introduced as extensively as 


we desire to see, will add immensely to its popularity during 
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this rainy period. In fine weather there is scarcely a single 
draw-back to the convenience and comfort of this dwarf con- 
veyance, but on arainy day the ocaseis far otherwise. For 
the oil-paper hood, apart from its abominable smell, is furnish- 
edin front with an apron of the same material, which hangs 
Jrom the top outside, so that the unlucky passenger has either 
to submit to be entirely enveloped, as in an inverted and 
vilely odorous paper bag, unable to see in front of him, or 
else, if he dispenses with the apron, he is sure to get wetted 
with the rain about his feet and legs. Now mark how a 
happy thought of some obscure and noble genius in Tékid has 
remedied all this, There in most jinrikishas the apron is now 
hung, not outside and from the top, but inside the hood and 
a short distance from the top, leaving space enough to allow 
the passenger the luxury of looking before him and yet amply 
protecting him from the rain. This brilliant invention— 
our gratitude to its originator whoever he may be demands 
that we should call it so—seems not yet to have spread to Yo- 
kohama, where unfortunately the old style as yet reigns in all 
its primitive rudeness and discomfort. But as surely as we 
believe in the ultimate elevation of our species and in the 
triumph of truth over error, so surely are we persuaded that 
the invention we here gratefully chronicle will supplant, and 
that right speedily, the uncouth and barbarous arrangement 
under which so many of us have often unresignedly suffered. 





By the City of Tokio on the 18th instant the unwelcome 
intelligence was received of the loss of the P. M.S. Co. steam- 
er City of San Francisco. The ill-fated vessel—the finest of 
the Company’s fleet—was making her first trip to San Fran- 
cisco from New York, when she strnck on a sunken rock off 
the Mexican coast and became a total wreck, though fortunate- 
ly all the passengers and mails were saved. Had the City 
of San Francisco not met with this accident she would have 
been despatched from San Francisco for this port on the 14th 
July next, taking the place of the Alaska on this line. 





Now that the season for trips up country has come full 
upon us, and the Gonrei of Kanagawa has facilitated the 
obtaining of passes for the seven hot springs, the following 
information as to postal communication with some of the 
favourite resorts of foreigners may prove serviceable. 

The post leaves for Odawara and Hakone at 2 15 p.m. and 
10 p.m. every day, and from the former place letters are 
forwarded to Atami every other day. There is no fixed time 
for forwarding mail matter from Odawara to Miyanoshita, 
but letters for the Jatter place, we are informed, are allowed 
to accumulate for two or three days until a sufficiently large 
mail is collected to justify the despatch of a postman with 
them to the pleasant little watering place. This delightful 
uncertainty puts one in mind ofthe free and easy postal 
regulations which were in forcein rural districts of England 
before Railways were; or the dubious means of delivery which 
Scott makes mention of in the Antiquary. Fortunately for 
those who wish to correspond with Miyanoshita an immedi- 
ate delivery can be assured by an endorsement on the letter 
that it is to be forwarded by special messenger, for which a 
fee must be paid by the recipient at Miyanoshita, at the rate 
of 6 sen per ri. Letters for Subashiri are sent every other day 
from Numadzu, the post to the latter town leaving Yoko- 
hama at 10 p.m. daily 





Is Yokohama reduced to such a frightful state of impecu- 
niosity that it cannot afford to have a watering cart? We 
know that times are of adamantine hardness; that economy 
is looked upon as a thrifty virtue instead of being regarded, 
as in our years of plenty, as an avaricious vice; that tea 
bringeth vanity and vexation, and that silk Ieadeth to de- 
struction; but it willavail nothing to sit down in the clouds of 
dust which every zephyr blows around our luckless heads, and 
to which we are compelled to submit for want of artificial 
spargefaction. We may as well be as happy as our circumstan- 
ces permit. In ‘this blue unclouded weather” the cost of the 
extra libations that we are compelled to pour down throats, 


parched with the blazing whiteness of unsprinkled streets, 


Google 


would pay the cost of a watering cart several times over. We 
wear grit, eat grit, breathe grit, and all this discomfort because 
we cannot agree amongst ourselves to pay a subscription of a 
few cents, The times are past when we attempted to out- 
shine one another in pomp and splendor. Our aim now is to 
make a living. But since “not to live at ease, is not to 
live,” shade of Aquarius! let us put our pennies together and 
buy a watering cart! 





The Glasgow News has a most graphic description of the 
capture of the veritable sea serpent at Oban. One cannot 
refrain from asking, as Punch once asked, + 


From what abyss of the unfathom ’d sea, 
Turnest thou up, Great Serpent, Dow and then, 
f we may venture to believe in thee, 
And affidavits of sea-faring men? 


What whirlpool gulf to thee affords a home! 
_ __ Amid the unknown depths where thou dost dwell ? 
If—like the mermaid, with her glass and comb— 
Thou art not what the vulgar call a Sell. 
* 


* * * * o * # * 


A flock of birds, a record—rather loose 
Describes as hovering o’er thy lengthy hull, 
Among them, doubtless, there was many a Goose, 
And also several of the genus Gull. 





The following outline of the life of Shimadzu Saburo is 
taken from a biograpby published in one of the native jour- 
nals last year. 

Satsuma Saburo Hisamitsu, the second son of Satsuma-no- 
kami Shimadzu Masaoki, and the father of Shigehisa, the 
ex-daimio of Satsuma, is aman of quiet and virtuous life, 
fond of studious pursuits, and proficient in most branches of 
Chinese and Japanese literature. He has always been an 
ardent upholder of the Imperial cause, and gave his full 
support in the struggle which ended with the Restoration. 
During the year 1860, Shimadzu’s influence greatly in- 
crensed by the enthusiasm with which he advocated the 
cause of Sonnd-jot (respect for the Emperor and expulsion of 
foreigners). In 1862 he went to Kidto. Hearing of his 
arrival, great numbers of samurai who had enrolled them- 
selves in this cause, collected together in the neighbourhood 
of Kidto and Osaka, in the hope that Shimadzu would at once 
aid them in carrying their plans into effect. He insisted, 
however, on their abiding a favourable opportunity, caution- 
ing them not to plunge recklessly into actions that might 
prove fatal to their cause. In June of the same year, Shima- 
dzu put forward a proposition to the affect that Ohara Saye- 
mon-no-kami should proceed to Yedo as special Envoy from 
the Mikado to the Bakufu, with a message commanding the 
Shégun and all the daimiotocometo Kidtotopay their respects 
to the Emperor, and discuss the question of the expulsion of 
foreigners. To aid the success of his plans, Shimadzu him- 
self accompanied Ohara to Yedo, to urge upon the Bakufu 
the necessity of complying with the order of the Emperor. 
The Bakufu gave its consent, and at Shimadzu’s request ap- 
pointed Hitotsubashi guardian of the Shégun, and the Lord of 
Echizen, Minister of State. From this date changes in the 
Administration were gradually accomplished, all having for 
their object the restoration of the Imperial power, which began 
to wax greater. Having successfully carried out his intentions 
Shimadzu set out on his raturn to Kiéto with Ohara. When 
passing Numamugi (on the Tokaidé) some Englishmen at- 
tempted to ride through the procession, and were immediately 
eut down. The English then proceeded to station ships of war 
at Shinagawa, and demanded from the Bakufu payment of an 
indemnity, and the giving up of the person of Shimadzu. 
When this reached the ears of Shimadzu, he immediately 
despatched a ka:é of his House of Satsuma to the Bakufu 
with the following message; “ We hear that the English de- 
“mand the person of Shimadzu Saburo. The Englishman 
“was cut down in consequence of his misbehaviour. The 
“ Kuglish are, therefore, to blame for the deed, although they 
‘accuse us of it. It is a case that can only be decided by war, 
“in which we are quite ready to engage.” The Bakufu was 
requested to consider this message as final. 

The matter was ultimately settled by the Bakufu paying 
the indemnity demanded. But the British were not satisfied. 
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and in 1863 sent a naval force to Kagoshima, insisting that 
a farther indemnity of thirty thousand pounds should be paid, 
or that Shimadzu should be given intotheir hands. Satsuma 
at once rejected these demands, and a fight ensued, which 
resulted in the British having to leave without accomplishing 
their wish, after having set fire to the town of Kagoshima. 
Shimadzu reported to the Emperor the result of the engage- 
ment and was greatly commended for his action. 

In 1865, when the Shégun’s Government was meditating a 
second attack on Chdshiu, Shimadzu strongly opposed such 
a course, prophesying failure on the part of the Bakufu. 
His advice was rejected, and as he had foreseen, the Ba vufu 
utterly failed to coerce Chéshiu. 

In April, 1867, Shimadzu was appointed one of the 
councillors of the Mikado at Kiéto, where he devoted his 
most earnest efforts to the accomplishment of the restora- 
tion of the Imperial power. After this had been effected 
in 1869, the Mikado acknowledged Shimadzu’s services in 
the following terms:—“ For many years past you have been 
“ the chief upholder of my cause. The defeat of the rebels at 
“ Fushimi in 1868, which was the greatest blow to the Shd- 
“ gun's power, and which caused a general change in the feel- 
“ing of the country, was mainly brought about by your troops. 
“You sent them also to the north-east, and, gaining one vic- 
“tory after another, you have conquered the insurgents and 
“ brought about the present peace. It is owing Lo your efforts 
‘that I am restored to my present position, and I regard 
“you as the pillar of our country. In acknowledgment of 
“your meritorious services, I reward you with an annual 
“ pension of 100,000 koku of rice, and raise your rank.” 

In 1872, when the Mikado visited Kagoshima, Shimadzu 
Saburo presented to him a memorial consisting of thirteen 
articles. Onthe Emperor's return, Shimadzu was frequent- 
ly summoned to the capital, but he always refused to obey 
the summons. Finally, in 1874, he came to Tokid, and 
was immediately invested with the offico of Sa-duijin. In 
September of the year following he brought before the Admini- 
stration certain reforms which he wished carricd out. His 
colleagues, however, did not agree with him, and he conse- 
quently resigned his position, and returned to Kagoshima in 
March, 1876. 


The following sketch of the life of Iwakura, Udaijin, also 
appeared about the same time as the above:—Iwakura is a 
type of man seldom to be found among the kuye (Court 
nobles). He is decisive in action, and is, moreover, endowed 
with great eloqueuce. At the age of twenty, he became per- 
sonal attendant upon the Emperor. At this time the amount 
allowed by the Baku/u for the support of the Mikado and his 
Court was extremely small. On one occasion, after amusing him- 
self by the composition of poetry, the Emperor directed some of 
his attendants to bring writing paper, as he wished to write down 
the verses. After fruitless search, his Majesty was informed 
that there was none in the palace. Iwakura was much con- 
cerned, and the same night he went over to the residence 
of the Governor of Kidto and demanded an interview. His 
request was granted and in auswer to the Governor's enqui- 
ries, Iwakura stated that the miserable pittance allowed by the 
Bakufu did not suffice for the wants of the Emperor; that 
he was unable to procure even the writing paper that he 
required. He further represented, that although he, the Gov- 
ernor, held his office under the Bakufu he was, never- 
theless, a subject of the Mikado, and that if he recognised the 
duties of a subject to his Sovereign, he would lose no time in 
appealing to the Bakufu. The Governor, struck with Iwa- 
kura’s address, promised to do so, and in the meantime sent 
the Mikado money from his own purse, in order that he might 
want for nothing. This was really running great risk at a 
time when the Bakufu was all-powerful. In consequence of 
Iwakura’s representations the Governor became a warm ad- 
herent of the Imperial cause, and fell under the suspicion of 
the Bakufu. 

In the spring of 1808, tho Prince of Sakura, who was a 
Gorgjiu of the Shogun’s government, came to Kicto, petition- 
ing that permission might be granted for Japun to open trade 
with foreign countries, The petition was strongly opposed by 
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Nakayama Dainagon, and eighty-eight other kuge, Iwakura 
among the rest. From this time dates the commencement of 
the troubles between the Bakufu and the Imperial Court. 

An alliance of the House of Tokugawa with the Imperia 
family being desired, Bakufu requested that Princess Katsu- 
no-miya might be given in marriage of Tokugawa. Iwakura 
strongly approved of the match, which accordingly took place. 
The Bakufu, however, refused to close the ports that had 
been opened to foreign trade, and those who wished for 
the expulsion of foreigners maintained that the marriage 
should never have taken place. Some of the nobles who 
had favoured it were imprisoned, among them Iwakura, 
who was placed in close confinement. He was after- 
wards released and banished from Kidéto, being compelled to 
live at Iwakura-mura. As he had been instrumental in bring- 
ing about the marriage, he was deserted by most of the Court 
party, being suspected of siding with Tokugawa. He never- 
theless always held to the hope of the restoration of the Im- 
perial power. 

Now, there were two men named Ohashi Shingo and Kaga- 
wa Keizo, who well knew that Iwakuara was a firm partisan 
of the Emperor, and who did him much service by conveying 
messages between him and such men as Saigo, Kido, Goto, 
Ishikawa and others. Keeping up constant communication 
with these, and other influential nobles, he proceeded, unknown 
to the Bakufu, to collect samurai from the various provinces 
that favoured the Imperial cause. 

In 1867, the Administration was taken out of the hands of 
Tokugawa and restored to the Emperor, and the form of Go- 
vernment, urged by Iwakura, was adopted. All banished 
nobles were recalled and appointed to the office of Sanyo (same 
as present Sanyi). In 1868 Iwakura was made Gijo (au office 
ranking superior to Sanyo), and in 1870, an annual hereditary 
pension of 5,000 koku was conferred. | 

In 1871 he was sent as envoy to Kagoshima and Yamaguchi, 
to urge upon the heads of the Houses of Shimadzu and Mori 
to come to Tokié. In 1872 (July) he was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and in October of the same year he was 
made (daijin and sent, in company with Kido and others, as 
ambassador to the various Foreign Powers. 

On his return from Europe in consequence of his deter- 
mined opposition to the proposed expedition against the 
Corea, an attempt was made on his life by some discon- 
tened samurai, principally Tosa men, on the night of the 14th 
January, 1874, while returning in his carriage from the Im- 
perial Palace. He received severe injuries, but fortunately 
not of a dangerous nature. Since then he has unremittingly 
discharged the duties of Udaijin. 


From the “ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 


Monday, 18th. 


The following is the result of the competition at the Swiss Rifle 
Club’s Meeting on Saturday last :— 


PRIMES. 

Morning, first bulla’ ey). scciciciicesncsieccsas Mr, Triulzii 

YF last Sue Seve seecdoutnousau stale aecnanete as » Mottu. 
AIVECNOOD TSG: 245.° eG eeeeeesesecotediemanos », Beretta. 

ma RSG Gam ahaa Reyne that owsiaeanoseniocs » Brennwald. 

CIBLE PATRIE. 
PRIZES. 

1.—Une Coupe, argent dore......... 00. eee ceca eee es Mr. Perregaux. 
2.—Un encrier Rubens, Bronze et Marbre........... » Beretta. 
3.—Une Coupe en argent ..........66. ccc cee ccecee eee ees », Schinne. 
4.—Une Jumelle 3 changements....................0085 » Brennwald. 
5.—Un Cabaret cristal graveé oo... eee eee », Lriulzi. 
6.—Une Trousse maroquin ..............6.6 cece eee eee », Mottu. 
7.-—Un Couteau ivoire, 6 pieces ...........c cece ce eens 5, Hagens. 


§.—Un Portemine ivoire avec couteau................ 
CIBLE A POINTS. 


», J. Colomb. 


PRIZES, 
].--Une Coupe en argent... 74 pts., Mr. Schinne. 
2.—Un Scoau a Champagne, cristal ...... of ,, 4, Triulzi. 
3.--Un Album grand format.........0.0... 42 ,, = ,, Pardun, 
4.-—Une Pendule, Encrier et Boussole......32,, =, Perregaux. 
o.—Un Cabarct cristal... 2... eeeee eee 3L ,, 5, Colomb. 
6.—Un Portemine argent.nccusicriei8O yy) 9, Becker 
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CIBLES TOURNANTES. 


1.—Une Coupe en argent... ........... 69 bulls eyes Mr. Beretta. 
2.—Un Milieu de table cristal, mon- 


ture argent ...........cesesee eee eeeees 60 . » Triulzi. 
3.—Un Pot a Biére ciselé argent...... 42 ‘ » Mottu. 
4.—Une Longue vue de Marine....... 42 ne », schinne. 
5.—Un Rond de Serviette argent.....26 - » Brennwald. 
6.—Un Portemine or magique......... 13 sc », iegler. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
A telegraph office has been opened at Yashiro in Higo, and 
private telegrams will soon be permitted to be sent. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
Four hundred policemen arrived in Tokid from Niigata on the 
15th instant. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kioto at 3 p.m. on the 14th instant 
announces that the third division of the Impcrial army and the 
third division of the police force attacked Yamano on the 
12th instant. The engagement commenced at 7 a.m. and in one 
hour’s time all the insurgent battcries on Asahigatake were taken. 
Some of the Imperialist troops then made a détour and took the 
rebels in the rear, thus completing their discomtiture. The rebels 
tled by the Oguchi road. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Yashiro at 3.30 p.m. on the 15th 
instant announces that the rebels made an attack upon the Im- 
perialists, advancing by various roads, on the 13th instant, but 
were repulsed. On that day the rebels set fire to the towns of 
Yoshida, Marekata and Kakuto, and then fled. The Imperial 
Tonden-hei (Yezo troops) made an attack upon Okoma-goi and took 
several rebel positions. 





. Tuesday, 19th. 
From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Osaka, received in Tokié at 1.30 p.m. on the 
15th instant, announces that the troops under the command of 
Colonels Nozaki and Horii took Saiki on the 13th instant, and sub- 
sequently posted themselves at Sodogaki-mura. These troops, 
after uniting with other Imperial forces, intend to march into 
Hiuga. The troops under the command of Colonel Nozawa intended 
to make an attack upon Shigcoka, but were, on the contrary, at- 
tacked themselves by some two hundred rebels from Mikune-toge. 


This attack was repulsed by the Imperialist, who intended to con- |, 


tinue their advance to Shigeoka at dawn on the 14th instant. No 
telegraphic news has since been received from this quarter. 

As already stated, during the grent. rain storm on the 13th in- 
stant the troops under Licut. General Yamada took possession of 
Kakuto-goi, which is a very difficult mountain pass. Now that the 
Imperisliets have taken this puss they will encounter no other 
offering such natural difficulties during the rest of the campaign. 

The views held by the Risshi-sha, the Seiken-sha und the Chiuritsu- 
sha of Tosa all differ. 

The Risshisha is urging the People’s Rights, Limited Monarchy, 
and such like questions. 

The Seiken-sha, on the contrary, urge that the form of tle Japan- 
ese Government should be despotic. 

When the members of the Se‘ken-ska heard'that the Risshi-sha had 
memorialized the Government, they said that their opinion must 
aleo be made known to the Government, and in consequence, 
decided to present n memorial, The Chiuritsu sha according to its 
denomination, isimpartial. ‘The society is conservative, und desires 
no change. 

The question was asked of an influential man of ‘Tosa, ‘6 Why, now 
that the Government is fully occupied in putting down the rebellion 
cannot the Societies wait until the war ix over before present- 
ing their memorials?’ The influential person addressed answered, 
‘The motives which sway the samuraé of Tosa ure not understood at 
Tokid. During the height of the discussion between the Chiuritsn 
and Seiken-sha, it wae expected that they might have recourse to 
arms to settle their differences, and it is only owing to the interpo- 
sition of influential friends of either party that the shedding of blood 
was avoided, so that the result of memorializing the Government may 
reully be considered us a happy event. If there is no sound of guns 
heard in Tosa before the present rebellion is at an end, it will be 
owing to those who interposed in this quarrel, Were the three So- 
cieties to unite they would number amons them nearly four thousand 
men, and in case of an outbreak against the Government, would 
thus put in tive field a force five times as great as that of the Saga 
rebels, und one-reventh of that of the Satsuma rebels. The samurai 
of ‘Tosa are rush, but it is now hoped that they will not create any 


rious disturbance,” 
= Google 








From the Mainichi Shimbun. ' 

Phe samurai of Tokushima in Awa, Shikoku, (now Kéchi kes) 
who held Government appointments at Osaka and elsewhere, are 
resigning their posts and returning home, in order to become mem- 
bers of the Risshisha. 

It is rumoured that some agitation prevails in Tsuruga in Echizen, 
and half a regiment has been sent there from the Otsu garrison. 


Wednesday, 20th. 
Forty-eight Japanese bales of now Hank silk arrived here on 
Monday and were forthwith bought up at $550 to 670 per picul, or 


at 4/1, 20/2 to 20/11 per lb. in London, and at fre. 5.15—frs. 56 to 58 


per kilo. in Lyons. We fear that these prices are much too high to 
be kept up for the next arrivals, which will, no doubt, be more 
extensive. The Japanese dealers are therefore sure to be losers 
eventually, though they have made a little money at the opening of 
the market. The few samples which have been shown indicate a 
trifling improvement on firet arrivals of last season, as the colour is 
very fuir, the size somewhat finer and the reeling more regular, but, 


as is always the case, the quality is not very good yet and there are 


lots of *‘ cased’ and foul skeins in the bundles, 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

As the heat at Kagoshima is getting excessive, reaching nearly one 
hundred degrees, the imperialists are wishing to get through with 
their work of suppressing the rebellion sa quickly as possible. The 
rebels, on the other hand, do not seem to be actuated by any great 
spirit as they seldom make a general attack, but only insignificant 


ones in the night or early in the morning. The Imperialists are so 


well prepared to receive the enemy that these attacks cause them 


little or no anxiety. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Midzumata at 9.25 a.m. on the 18th 
instant announces that two companies of Imperialists who were at 
Demidzu marched along the Akune-kaid6 on the morning of the 17th 
instant. At 10 0’clock they reached Okoreoka, situated at the Ka- 
karashii mountain puss, where they were opposed by about two 
hundred rebels in an entrenched position, who immediately opened 
fire on the Imperialists with lurge and small guns. After the first 
discharge, however, the rebels fled, leaving the Imperialists to take 
posseszion of the battery, which contained one mortar, two field peices 
and a quantity of ammunition. 

It6 Shir6zayemon, the commander of the rebels at Demidzu, has 
surrendered himself to the Imperialists. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kumamoto at 8.20 p.m. on the 17th 
instant announces that the Imperialiste had intended to advance along 
the Shigeoka-kaidd on the 14th instant, but during the afternoon of 
the day previous the rebels attacked the Imperiulists at Shiroyama and 
shimwei-dani, retreating, however, at dawn of the 14th instant. The 
Imperialists who were at Nakatsumure advanced to Okabata and 
those who were at the Mikuni-tOge advanced to Aso-yama, but by 
the time the Imperialists reached those places it was night-fall, so 
that no further engugement took place. 

The Imperialists who were at Kudzuha attacked the rebels posted 
at the Kudzuha-goi from both front and rear and completely defeated 
them, many being killed or wounded. 

On the 15th the Imperialists at Hatakayeshi and Mikuni-t6ge 
advanced in two bodies, and after having taken possession of the 
rebel positions at Sakai-yama, entrenclied themselves in batterics 
about five hundred yards distunt from the enemy. 


From the Nicki Nichi Shimbun. 

Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi arrived ut Kidto as a representative of the 
Risshi-sha und presented the memorial of that society to the Anzatsho 
on the 14th of May lust. This memorial wus soon followed by one 
from the Seiken-ska. These memorials cannot be published until per- 
iniesion is first received from the Government, so we shall only give a 
brief outline of them, that their nature may be known. The Résshi- 
sha does not express any opinion about the Satsuma rebellion, but 
only touches on the question of administration. The memorial 
is divided into six articles, viz :— 

1st. —Although the Imperial decree was iseued in the Sth year of 
Meiji promising the establishment of three great legislative bodies, 
this promise has not been carried into effect. 

2nd.—Lhat the Government has not acted properly in the trent- 
ment of the sama. 

3rd,—‘Lhat the poll-taxes have not been properly settled. 

4th.—Concerns reform of the land-taxes. 

5th.—Concerning the Finances. 

6th. —Concerning the revision of treaties with Foreign Powers, 
a Corean aud Formosan affuirs and the exchange of the Kurile 

1andé, 
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On the whole the Risshi-sha demand to have a Representative | among the samurai of various ken by order of the Bureau of Police 
Assembly, which will be the means of forming a Consitution to guide | since the 15th May last, who have already arrived in TOkié :— 


the Government, to inspire a spirit of independence among the 
people, to promote the welfare of the country and the dignity of the 
Emperor. 

The subject of the Seiken-sha's memorial is as follows :— 
The Emperor should gain the confidence of, aud exteud his 
influence over the people, or otherwise the country must be ruined. 
Such being the case, the internal affuirs of the Empire must first 
be put in order, otherwise none cun tell what great calamity may be 
forthcoming. Though Saigo Takamori has undoubtedly acted wrong- 
ly in rebelling against the Government, yet as ho must have 
some object in tnus taking up arms, the Government should 
at once endeavour to ascertain this object, and make the same 
known to the people in general throughout the country. In 
the opinion of the Seiken-sha Saigo would cease all opposition 
if enquiry were made into his reasons for rebelling, but should 
he not then do so, the samurai of Kochi ken would take to 
armesagainst the Satsuma rebels, and, powerful as they are, overthrow 
them in thirty days. If His Majesty should not listen to the memo- 
rial of the Seiken-sha but continue to carry on the war at the expense 
of the people, it is impossible to say whcther the country will stand 
or fall. 

The following number of patients were in the various military 
hospitals on the 4th instant :— 

At Kumamoto 400, of whom 200 have been sent tothe mineral 
baths; at Nagasaki Hospital 900, of whom 300 have been sent to 
the Naval Hospital; at Yashiro 15U; at Kagoshima 18; at Osaka 
3,500, of whom 2,800 are convalescent. 





SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 16th June, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received 


by us from the Shihet-rty cocccccccccces ‘ Dols. 1,200,000 
Ou That sis es oiiscs ci:sgin cinsangatichoes cecacensiecs 934,270 
Uno CUCU AION. 55seccicasasrcadenssendeeenssetes 265,730 
Dols. 1,200,000 

Reserve Fund ...........ceccesscsseesceee scenes Dols. 265,730 

In Foreign money :— 

1 Cs) Lc av ee Dols. 119,216,020 
In Bank notes and cheques............. 505,080 
Deposited with Foreign Banks...... 50,008,900 
169,730,000 
Do. in native CUITENCY...........ceesreeeeees 06,000,000 
Dols. 265,730,000 








Thursday, 21st. 

Shortly after nine o'clock Jast night dense smoke was observed 
arising from Messrs. Copeland and Wiegand’s brewery building ut 
No. 68, Bluff. On tho alarm being given it was discovered that 
the fire was inthe malting room, and it would appear that the 
Japanese servant in charge had neglected his duty, and that during 
his probable absence too great a draught caused a brisker fire in the 
furnace than was advisable, sv that the malt above caught fire. The 
Japanese fire engines were on the spot soon after the alarm was given, 
and a party of sailors was quickly landed from H. M.S. Audacious, 
but at first the engines were of no use, as no water could be obtained. 
those to the malting house there is a lurge and deep well, but 
some too eager assistants had broken the pump, so that no 
water could be obtained fromit. Eventually hose was laid to the 
pond adjoining Messre. Copeland and Wiegand’s Spring Valley 
Brewery, and pumped up by one engine, toanother which was sta- 
tioned near the burning building. The saiue plan was followed 
with the pond at the bottom of Hegt’s Hill, so that in the 
end plenty of water was forthcoming. Luckily the fire was, 
in a greut measure, confined to the malting house,—a two 
storied building, the lower story of which was constructed of 
stone and the upper of tiles and plaster. The firemen present, 
both foreign and Japanese, worked with a will, their efforts being 
principal’y directed to preventing the fire from extending to a 
large building and a shed which adjoined the malting house. 
In thie they were fortunately successful, though the rovf of the 
large building was on fire in several places. A quantity of machinery 
and iron which wus stored within had been carried out, so that 
only the building itself suffered any damage. By 11 o'clock all 
danger was over. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
Below we give particulars of tle number of police, enlisted from 


Google 
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Upwards of 4,230 police have already been sent to the seat of war, 
so the total number enlisted will amount to 8,957. 

The following are particulars of the number of houses that have 
been destroyed during the present war by fire :— 


At Kumamoto, occupied by owners, 6.733 
. is tenants, 2,314 
In the neighbouring towns and vil- . 
laves, Hitoyoshi and Sashiki, etc., 
beingexcepted, occupied by owners, 4970 
. tenants 182 


Besides the above, 1,446 houses have been destroyed by shot or 
shell, or pulled down for strategical reasons. 

In order that the authorities at the Fort at Kanagawa may receive 
timely warning of the arrival of any man-of-war, foreign or native, 
a line of telegraph is in course uf erection between that point and 
a bluff just beyond Homoku. The intelligence has hitherto been 
conveyed by an orderly stationed at the English hatoba, who, on a vea- 
gel being signalled galloped off to the fort. The wire has the advantage 
of despatch in the transmission of the news, but eurely some means 
might have beentaken to avoid the serious inconvenience caused by the 
poles, which on the hill leading to the camp have been placed so as to 
seriously interfere with carriage traffic on a road already too narrow. 
We trust that some steps will be taken to remedy what is clearly 
an oversight on the part of some of the workmen. Indeed, 80 evi- 
dent is the danger and so simple the remedy, tht there can be little 
doubt that the authorities will, on the matter being represented to 
them, at once cause the posts to be placed further back from the road. 


From the Hocht Shimbun. 

A telegram sent by Lieut. General Kuwaji from Midzumata, 
and received at Tokid at 11.40 p.m. on the 18th instant, announe 
ces that he intends to remove his camp from Midzumata to the 
neighbourhood of Demidzu. The Imperial position at Midzu- 
mata will then be defended by the forces under Lieut. General 
Miyoshi. 


From the Afainichi Shimbun. 

On the 14th instant a force of 1,300 men of the Hiroshima garri- 
son, and on the 15th instant 400 men of the Osaka garrison, were 
sent to Uwajima in the province of Iyo, Shikoku. The latter took 
with then: 120,000 cartridges. 

A telegram despatched from Midzumata on the 19th instant an- 
nounces that at dawn of that day about three hundred rebels, who 
were at Dakouye on the Kagoshima-kaid6, met a force of Imperialists 
who were marching to thattown. After fighting for three hours 
the rebels turned and fled. The Imperialists pursued them as far 
as the neighbourhood of Sukume, and it was only at 9 o’clock in the 
evening that the pursuit was relaxed. 





Friday, 22nd. 
It is intended to give an open air Concert in the Bluff Gardens 
some time next week, probably Thursday or Friday, but tho 
uncertainty of the departure of the American Mail prevents, as 
yet, the day being definitely fixed. 


The concert given yesterday evening at the Temperance Hall in 
aid of the funds of that institution deserved to have been better 
attended. All of the pieces given were loudly applauded, and 
Mr. Townley’s two songs, ‘‘If Doughty Deeds,” and ‘Jack 
Brown,” and the Duet which opened the second part were de- 
servedly encored. 


The return cricket match “Scttlement rv. The Fleet” was 
played yesterday afternoon, and again resulted in the favour of the 
latter. The ‘‘ Settlement” team was yesterday stronger than on 
the previous occasion, and with the accession of Mr. Hamilton, 
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who made the top score on his side, it was expected that 
they would have made a better stand aginst their opponents. 
The fielding of the ‘‘Settlement” was again far from perfect, 
they were unlucky in their batting, and wild in their 
bowling, of which latter fact the ‘‘ lect” took full advantage. 
For the ‘‘Fleet’’ Parr played a steady and fortunate game, and was 
only disposed of by a ball from Whecler caught by Moss at the very 
conclusion of the game. The high wind during the afternoon 
somewhat interfered with the play. The band of the Auducious 
was present aud several ladies watched the game from the tent. 


SETTLEMENT. 

J.P. Mollison, .............06... Wie PRG vas eccrerereacantecant: 3 
H, Barlow, ..............:.0005 Dy. Part’ scccscccsisciccdecececes 1 

J. Dodds, hit wkt. ............ De cP Re isawend omtsaaeguians 13 

G. Hamilton,..................65 De UEP co iniiicoesctceoae tance 26 
E. Abbott, c Topping,......... De PRG ouncens esesaaeeass: 10 

M. Kirkwood, s. Lingham,...b. Parr... 0.20.0... 1 

Ts Wheeler, 2. cn. acctsccescsien Ds RES: cc Secs seancerarhineeet 19 

J. D. Hutchison, ............... be PURO cd tixassdisaecinccsons 0 

C.D; Moss: riot Ottis, Gaciccs  Aidsaahicnaadestadsauat 5 

C. G. Wood, ............608 cee PAPE Sk a, cscee ction aes 0 

H,: B. Henley, isisssaicss.sccie bye AEP iste asvengr coral 2 

DVOR? i catavinetses:,  § tueeialgauancyperacaunas 3 
Li BVO esses ets cia Seuavatiisenedase tts vedi Sa enaseie es ] 
MY MCB bcig de nchanestnaestsnieaiddsideneostensaaiubeaieeee 3 
87 

FLEET. 

Mr RYE icisevcccteetetec en bs Dod cist oteacds eb 0 
xg. IBELY sci tvicedciactonas ses 1; ADDO i .5.2.Keues eee 2 
gy RAN DAN cin csccerees teas Wie - “ian . uedened canta it 
fq) OREO cui srkentacdecmicimcenens Ws ee.  Suntondedtndenyauends 6 
a Ge TOppiii eas ane ve. Mollison, b. Abbott... 0 

Captain Parr............ 0.0.0... c. Moss, b. Wheeler....... 41 

Mri Bs PibG viii adesisieitoges ees bs. Wheeletiicccectiatisnasais 1$ 
36 Os. APN ances werden b. Abbott........0.....008 4 
oe We MOMRdSs oc cc2e sn natetee l. b. w., b. Wheeler....... 1 
5.0 Ag WRMNOK i a:6. tig tviies tee nuns ve. Mollison b. Wheeler... 1 
ee. GA a UCy MOD OU Ue ay ciieniSs4rariaadeseduittalodientsed nuciuas 0 

BG CB ih tivied sce sniinas ieteneniNseppree manures tenera ebm: 12 
Die FAVOR cash wer tatentssicene in epiasay stud geiucnden unis 2 
NV TGR 555 cs vas nan voseaegenysuneatparcuetanecseesesseesne ts 7 
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From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Kuroda will start for Kidto on Government business of import- 
ance. 

On the Sth instant H. 1. H. Arisugawa-no-Miya received from 
His Majesty the Mikado the First Class decoration of the Order of 
Merit. 

A telegram despatched from Ownke ken announces that the rebel 
entrenchments at Inuishi were taken on the 17th instant at 2 a.m. by 
the van of the Imperialists. 
resulted in seventeen or eighteen of the rebel batteries being taken, 
The Imperialists then advanced to Onoitchi, when the rebels threw 
down their arms and fled toward Shigeoka, 

Another body of the Imperialists were on that day about to attack 
Saiki, Moshimonaard Oshimura, but the result is not yet known. 

Our reporter at Osaka announces that the Yamagata (Yamagucli ?) 
Kencho has informed the various Aencho that some 300 Satsuma and 
Higo rebels have entered Shikoku. 


A general attack was then made which 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A nobleman in Kidto is suid to have written to Tokio to the 
effect that His Majesty the Mikado may return to the capital 
soon. 

The Puper Money Department is now very busy in printing 
bank notes for the various National Banks. On the 20th instant 
fifty additional workmen for printing were engaged, and the work is 
kept up till 10 p.m. every night. 


From the Akebono Shimbun. 

The coast of Uwajima in Tyo, Shikoku, is now guarded by two 
regiments of troops. Fortifications are constructed at places of 
importance. 

Major Kajivama, with twelre hundred T6ki6 policemen, has arri- 
ved in Ehime xen, and will mako Uwajitus his head-quarters, with 


p station, also, at Ozu. 


From the Choya Shimbun, 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 5 a.m. on the 19th says that 
on the 17th instant, at 2 a.m., (wo companies of troopsataacked a 
rebel entrenchment on the Mikune-tose and killed all the rebels, 
twelve in number, who were guarding the pass. Several other 
entrenchments were afterwards taken. 

Another body of Imperiulists took several rebel batteries at Huta- 


keyesi, aud at7 a.m, the Imperialists succeeded in entering Quos 


y Google 








itchi. There were only two hundred engaged on the Imperial side, 
none of whom were killed. 

The Imperialists wishing to advance on Shigeoka, sent out a re- 
connoitring party, who discovered that the rebels were established at 
Senzoku and Kawashiri. The Imperialists have therefore taken 
up their position on a hill distant only one ri from Shigeoka. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The officials in various ken belonging to Tokushima in the province 
in Awa, Shikoku, are resigning their appointments and joining the 
Jijo-sha (Self-help Society). 


Saturday, 23rd. 


The steamer Glenorchy left Singapore for Hongkong on the 14th 
instant. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The following police recruits arrived at Tokio yesterday :—30 
from Niigata ken, 50 from Gifu ken, 34 from Yamanashi ken. All 
these men are for service in Tokid. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Over six hundred rebels of Demidzu have surrendered them- 
selves to the Imperialists. The above has been telegraphed from 
Kidto. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kumamoto at noon on the 2Ist 
instant announces that the Imperialists commenced an attack upon 
the rebel stronghold at Oguchi at dawn of the 20th instant, and 
after desperate fighting the place was captured. The Imperialists 
¢hen advanced a mile beyond the town and there formed their 
line of defence. 

The Imperialists at Oguchi and Demidzu are now but seventeen 
or eighteen vi from the town of Kagoshima. 

The Imperialists at Demidzu have no strongholds to take now 
on their advance to the Sennai-gawa, nor is there any obstruction 
to the Imperialists now at Oguchi advancing to Kokubu and Kajiki, 
so that these forces will very soon open communication with the 
Imperialists at Kagoshima. 

When this takes place the rebels will very likely station them- 
selves at Kawa-nabe, further south of Kumamoto, for the rebels 
are said to have been collecting a quantity of provisions at that 
place. The rebels may here make a tinal struggle. At all events, 
as the Imperialists have to garrison every town and entrenched 
position that they take from the rebels, they cannot march with 
rapidity. So the Imperial force must be further increased in order 
to carry on the war. 


From the A/dchi Shimbun. 

A branch of the Jijo-sha (Self-help Society) is established at 
Sumoto in the province of Awaji, Shikoku. The members used to 
meet every second Saturday and discuss the question of the Peoples’ 
Rights, but they now meet daily. The members of the Society 
consist of both shizuku and heimin, 


Our readers will be glad to hear that the better news from the 
North continues. There have been fine, plentiful spring rains 
and the crops are in a flourishing condition. It is some time, too, 
since we received any harrowing letters from the missionaries who 
have been labouring so indefatigably in the famine districts, and 
we are justified in hoping that the worst is over.—Shanyhai "Cour- 
wer, 

Private telegrams which have been industriously circulated 
to-day about the position of silk at home are of such an alarming 
nature that we think it probable the market may be opened in the 
course of a day or two at somewhat higher prices than were at first 
anticipated. — Shanghai Courier. 





The (hk ucrtney ran from Woosung to Singapore in seven days 
and ninetecn hours. She left there at 2 a.m. on the morning of 
the 5th. The above time is only half an hour longer than that 

' . . i i] 
of the Loudoun Custle.—Shanghai Courier. 


We hear that an active tea-business is going | 
7 Fi going on at Foochow. 
Total settlements amount to 117,000 packages, and freights per 
steamer to London are quoted at £3.10.0,—Shanyhai Courier. 





It is reported that the str. Chinkeany has accepted a long charter 
to carry Chinese emigrants from the South of China to Australia 
Her passengers will not be welcome, at least in Queensland, 
where there are said to be already twice as many Chinese es 
can find occupation; and where distress is said ty exist, in con- 
sequence. 

We hear that the opposition between the rival companies on 
the Yangtsze is growing keener. It is said that freight is being 
reas te a ean per ton, “with 10 per cent. discount allowed, 
an native passengers are travellin 
6.0. dC. Gastar g g to Hankow for $2}.— 
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JURIDICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

HE notifications issuing from the British Legation 
which were published in our two preceding numbers 
respecting the constitution and rules of the new Japanese 
Courts and the mode of procedure to be followed in cases 
of appeals from local Courts, and of claims against the 
Japanese Government, seem to present to us an opportuni- 
ty, of which we gladly avail ourselves, of pointing out the 
progress which this country is making in assimilating and 
adopting the juridical ideas and institutions of the west. The 
abolition of the extra-territorial clause of the treaties is, it 
is wellknown, one of the most cherished objects of theofficial 
mind; and it augurs well for the attainment of that 
ambition that some of the best intellect of the country has 
devoted itself to an investigation of the principles 
and procedure of foreign law, and that 
a few of the leading ideas of western jurispru- 
dence have been apprehended and practically applied. 
If the study of this new branch of science continues 
to be prosecuted with the same ardour as is now 
being displayed by the first labourers in the field, the next 
generation of Japanese statesmen may hope to see the 
invidious privilege at present necessarily enjoyed by 

foreign residents in this country done away with. 
For, great as is the distance which now separates Japan 
from ourselves in respect of the admiuistration of justice, 
if we consider how far back was the starting point at 


already 


which the race for improvement was begun, it will be 
In 
the first place, the educated portion of the nation may be 
said to have attained to correct views of the nature and 
functions of Government. 


seen that the progress already made is considerable. 


The Japanese of this, as of 
preceding generations, were brought up in the belief that 
the first duty of the Sovereign and the main function of 
Government consisted in the ceremonial worship of the 
national gods. Within the last few years this conception 
has begun to disnppear in presence of the foreign division 
of the functions of Government into Legislative, Execut- 
ive, and Judicial. Strangely enongh it was not through 
the direct study of law or of political science that the 
Japanese public were made acquainted with that ele- 
mentary common-place of western politics. 


first, geography was, and still is, the favourite among the 


From the 


branches of knowledge that have been rendered acces- 
through 
general reader in Japan, and it was from the sum- 
maries of political information given in all the ordinary 


sible, the medium of translations, to the 


geographical class-books that the doctrine of the tripar- 
tite functions of Government was first introduced ; and it 
very soon assumed to itself in the native mind the cha- 
racter of a law of nature of co-ordinate importance—and in 
some indefinable way connected—with the other great 
geographical doctrine of the tive continents, It is now 
firmly rooted in the understanding of all but the very 
ignorant, and within the Jast four or five years a varicty 
of schemes have becn propounded by politicians and 
journalists for effectively separating in practice these 
three departments of Governmental work. 

Aided by the pressure of external circumstances, the 
Judicial branch was the first to disengage itself from the 
Executive and to receive an independent shape and stand- 





contract on the part of the Japanese merchants were of 
very frequent occurrence, and in a very few years the in- 
vestigation and settlement of complaints of this nature 
became a serious and embarrassing addition to the duties of 
the executive authorities at the open ports. The adjudi- 
eation of civil disputes between their own people had never 
hitherto constituted any very large fraction of the duties 
The village 


elders and the ward mectings were the time-honoured 


of either the central or provincial authorities 


tribunals before which most of the disputes of every 
It was only in ex- 
treme cases and when .all other means proved ineffectual 


day life were submitted and arranged. 


that the parties to a controversy would undergo the hard- 
ship of laying their case before the public authorities for 
adjudication ; and in the view of the official mind in 
this country such troublesome litigants were only a shade 
less culpable than parties accused of crime. The foreign 
merchant had none of this wholesome dread of the ma- 
jesty of officialdom, and when he conceived himself to be 
wronged he rushed incontinently before the magistrate, 
The 


magistrate was, ns a general rule, utterly unacquainted 


seconded by his Consul, clamouring for redress. 


with business affairs, for 2 contempt for commerce was 
one of the strongest prejudices of his caste; and his no- 
tions of equity were of the crudest, for there was no such 
thing as a known body of legal principles to guide him. 
The existing exceutive machinery was found to be al- 
together inadequate to the strain of the new judicial 
work, and six years ago the administrative authorities 
were relieved of the duty of entertaining suits ; a separate 
Judicial Office being organized for the purpose, com- 
To these 
new Courts was assigned the cognizance not only of 


pletely independent of the Local Governments. 


foreign claims against Japanese subjects, but of all com- 
plaints and controversies civil and criminal, between 
their own people. Thus was accomplished the first step 
towards a separate judicial organization. 

It is, then, directly to foreign intercourse that Japan 
stands indebted for the establishment of Courts of Justice. 
An office for the punishment of criminals was, it is true, 
the of the borrowed 


from that copious fountain of Eastern civilization, the 


among earliest institutions 
empire of China; and during the middle ages, after 
the royal authority lad fallen to pieces, a rude sort of 
penal justice was dispensed, till within the present decade, 
hy the feudal lords, each of whom was practically a so- 
vercign inside his own fief. But in the sense in which 
foreizners understand the term, a Court of Justice in 
Japan is just as much an innovation of yesterday as is a 


police force, a post-office, or a bank. 

The experiment thus begun in the open ports was 
found to work well, and two years ago it was extended 
to all the provincial districts. And the same causes 
which had led to the first institution of the system con- 
On the one hand 
there was increased theoretical knowledge of the legal 


tributed to its further improvement. 


establishments of the West: on the other there was a 


constant pressure brought to bear, as before, prin- 
eipally by the requirements of the insistent foreigner, for 
the immediate application of that knowledge to practice. 


As often perhaps as not, the foreign plaintiff dissented 


ing of itsown. When foreign commerce began to flourish, | from new tribunals, and with 


aud still more when at times it languished, breaches of | unabashed audacity, claimed to have his suit brought 
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before some higher Court as a matter of right. The 
question of appeals thus soon assumed a_ disngree- 
able prominence, and the coincidence of another trouble- 
some of cases led to the establishment of 
Superior Courts, When the Government abolished the 
feudal system and appropriated the domains, it neces- 
sarily assumed responsibility for the debts of the daimios. 
The latter had dabbled eagerly in foreign commerce, and 
the claims of merchants of various nationalities against them 
were neither few nor small. At first these han claims as 
they were called, formed the subject of diplomatic negotia- 
tion with one or other of the departments of state, But 
and there was an ill- 


class 


the result was not satisfactory, 
concealed jealousy between two of the departments as to 
which should have the management of such negotia- 
The Foreign office considered the work as pecu- 
The Finance department 


tions. 
liarly within its own province. 
thought otherwise, and as usual got the best of the dispute. 
But in the course of the negotiations, it became 
abundantly evident that in future a Judicial sifting of 
the merits of such claims was in the highest degree de- 
‘sirable ; and, as it would not comport with the dignity of 
the Government to allow itself to he sued in the local 
Courts, it was determined that jhe new Superior Courts 
to be constituted should, besides entertaining appeal from 
the local Courts, be also Courts of first instance for suits 
against the Government or its Departments. And by the 
the same Imperial Decree which constituted these Supe- 
rior Courts, there was also established a highest Court of 
all, the apex of the juridical pyramid, to which lay 
the right of final appeal. 

Many years must elapse before the working of these 
new-fangled institutions can be adequately tested, but 
every friend of this country and every believer in progress 
must heartily wish them success. The requirements 
of foreign intercourse have in large measure contri- 
buted to their establishment, but the benefits they 
are calculated to confer will become the heritage 
of the Japanese people for after generations, Of the law 
which will be administered in these Courts it would be 
premature yet to speak ; but we may rest assured its 
principles will be borrowed with more or less complete- 


And 


in proportion as the Judges of the new tribunals draw 


ness from the freedom-guarding codes of the West. 


from that store house of the wisdom and experience of 
the higher races, they will become the advocates and 
promoters of the next great organic change for which 
is fast ripening, 


their country the separation of the 


legislative from the executive power. 
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A new idea is about to be put in practice (the Army and Navy Gazette 
says) with regard to the colour of the British inen-of-war when ordered 
to hot climates, the regulation whitewash and blacking being supersed- 
ed, as far as the exterior of the ship is concerned, by the substitution of 
a delicate light tint. ‘lhe first ship for the West Coast of Africa which 
is to be painted a light. ecolouris the Svca//om, orders having been given 
for her tohave acoat of the same tint as that supplied fur the Indian 
troopships. 


———— 


The &l-ton gun underwent a further trial at Shoeburyness on Friday, 
A blind Palliser shell, weighing L700lb.. was fired with a charee of | 
425lb. powder avainst a target built of four plates of iren, cach $8 inches 
thick, with 5 inches of teak between cach pate. Ata distance of 12U 
yards the shell perforated, but did not pass through, the missive taryet. 
—The Mail. 





Later intelli ence from the Cape of Go wl Tope states that the annex- 
ation of the ‘Transvaal would probably be ciiccted without any violent 
opposition,— The -Uail, 
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THe REBELLION IN THE SOUTH. 
(‘Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” June 18th, 1877. ) 

According to the telegrams received from the seat of war, the 
forces of the Government engaged in the suppression. of the rebel- 
lion have again reaped important successes in the battles of the 13th, 
and seem to have forced the rebels to confine themselves to their 
last resource, namely retreating and standing on the defensive. As 
these telegrams contain only the most condensed reports, we shall 
not be able to understund the military operations completely until 
we receive letters from the seat of war, but the following appears 
to have been the course of events. On the 13th Major-General 
Yamada’s brigade left the vicinity of Hitoyoshi, and attacked Ma- 
koba and Tashiro in different divisions. These places were cap- 
tured at dawn on the 14th, and after pursuing the rebels for some 
distance, the centre occupied Kakut6, his right wing Yoshida, his 
left wing Iino. The distance from Hitoyoshi to Kakut6é is about 
twenty-one miles, and the road which connects the two places is 
one which has lately been repaired by the Government for the 
transport of rice between the provinces of Higo and Hiuga, but 
as it crosses the two passes of Sasago and Kunimi, which form a 
natural boundary dividing the two provinces, it is very different 
from a level road which offers no obstacle to the march ofan army. 
That he should have crossed this without a check calle upon our 
admiration for the rapidity ofhismareh. The brigades of Major- 
Generals Kawaji and Miura, keeping up a zigzag communication 
with each other, and so forming two wings, took advantage of 
the early morning of the 138th to commence operations, and after 
capturing the position of Asahitake, they fell upon the rebel rear 
at Okoji, andthe two brigades combining, pursued the rebels some 
distance along the Okuchi road, taking a considerable number of 
their earthworks at the same time. We may conclude, therefore, 
that the rebel position will be abandoned by them ina few days. 

With the capture of Kakuté and Okuchi the rebels will be 
entirely deprived of their footing north of the Sendai river between 
these two places, and the rebel forces at Ozune and Idzumi, being 
unnble to hold out by themselves, will be obliged to retreat. This 
will change the aspect of affairs immensely and add greatly to the 
embarrassment of the rebel army, bringing them to the end of their 
defensive resources. ‘The picked rebel troops who lately made an 
inroad into Bungo have been attacked by the Government forces, and 
retreated from Usuki to Saeki, whence the fugitives can only escape 
to Hiuga, so that in a few days the Bungo rebels will be annihilated, 
and be confined within the boundaries of Satsuma, Hiuga and Osumi. 

But these three provinces constitute a large extent of territory, the 
width from the west coast of Satsuma to the east coast of Hiugs 
being a few tens of ri (lexngues). Kagoshima, which would have 
formed a base of operations for the rebele, has already been occupied 
by the Government forces, and in all three provinces, including 
Miyakonoj6, Sadowara and Obi there is no place, which, for the 
advantages of position which it presents, would have from the first 
been chosen as a base of operations. Their movements will have to 
depend on the distribution of the Government forces, and they will 
be free to appear and disappear at every point. The point in which 
the Sutsuimna rebels most excel and most have practised, is passing 
rupidly among hills and valleys, and their movemente will become eo 
much the wore rapid as they are reduced to greater straits. It will 
be just the same as in the Ruesian wars in the Caucasus, and in the 
wars of Americans with the Indians, whose troops were exposed to 
the trouble of moving ubout constantly in consequence of the un- 
certnin movements of the enemy whom they had to pursue. Seeing 
therefore that the Satsuma soldiers now exhibit the appearance of 
rebels reduced to great straits, we must adopt the plan of increasing 
the number of our soldiers in the field, and 80 outnumbering them. Al- 
though they are but the disheartened remnants of a rebel army, many 
of whom have been intothe conflict, there must still be nearly twenty 
thousand of them and the Government forces at the seat of war do not 
exceed forty thousand. These have to be divided into numerous detach- 
nents, which have to keep up communications extending over several 
tens of leagues, maintain their own positions, repel the sudden sallies 
of the rebel troops, hold the city of Kagoshima, and with the small 
remaining number surround the earthworks of the rebele nt many 
different points, so thut it is impossible to avoid having various-sized 
bodies availuble for defence or offence in various places. So that 
we cnimot expect to outnumber them on every occasion. 

Some whoare iznorant of these figures ; hearing that the Govern- 
ment forces amount to as many as fifty thousand men (of which ten 
thousand lave, however, been hilled or wounded) say, why not make 
a goucral advance ut once with this large force? Why not, after hav- 
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ing taken Kakut6 and Okuchi, at onceadvanceinto Satsumaand Hiuga 
with crushing impetus? Some say that the march of the expedition 
is dilatory, or again, that if the rebel den be not at once swept out, 
hindered by the rainy season and the great heat, the opportunity of 
attacking the rebels will be lost, and breathing space be given to 
them. Thus they go on, with their criticisms. But to expect the 
Government forces, which are suffering from insufficiency of men to 
carry out the ‘‘outnumbering”’ tactics, is to demand the impossible. 
On the contrary, when we see that the commanders of the expedition 
turn their attention to preparing for marching on and capturing 
positions, and do not seek to distinguish themeelves by raids at a 
distar.ce from their base, we say that they are thoroughly versed in 
the military art. . 

Reference to past history shows that when Hideyoshi attacked the 
Shimadzu, he assembled the troops of thirty seven provinces west of 
Ewhizen and Owari at Osaka to the number of 150,000, and collected 
at Kokura a year’s supplies for 300,000 men and fodder for 20,000 
horses. He had estimated the Satsuma troops at 50,000, and o:lcu- 
lated that to effect their conquest he should require three 
times the number. The van left Osaka in the 2nd month, 1587, 
the centre on the Ist of the 3rd month, and after the battle of 
M’magatake on the 28th of that month, his advance was irresistable. 
Wherever he turned he met with submission, and after taking Ka- 
washi and Yateusbiro, he drove the Sateuma troops back to the Higo 
frontier, all in the space of two months, He then crossed the Yashi- 
ro river and established his headquarters at Taiheiji, whence, after 
receiving the submission of large numbers, he sent the van on ahead 
by land and sea, and detached two divisions of 50,000 each to attaok 
Hiuga and Osumi, having at thut time 250,000 men in the field. 
Having with this immense force outnumbered the Satsuma arny, 
half a year was needed to make valiant Yoshihiea shave his head, 
don the priest’s garb, and surrender in person to his conqueror. 
Putting aside all comparisons between Hideyoshi’s strategy and 
that of the present day, are the Government forces employed in 
the expedition three times as numerous as the Satsuma troops? 
Though they are not in want of provisions or baggage, still have 
they a whole year’s supply beforehand? Are there any who resem- 
ble the Tachibana, Otomo, Takahashi, It6, Riuzdji and others of 
those days, in Hizen, Higo, Buzen, Bungo, Chikuzon and Chikugo, 
who hated the Sateuma men, and vied with each other in join. 
ing the Government army, and placing themselves at its service? 
And finally, is the army, at the moment of its arrival on the 
frontier of Sateuma, Hiuga and Osumi five times as nume- 
rous as the rebela? “Four months have only passed since our 
army marched westward, and we cannot be called unreasonable 
if we eay that to have driven back the rebels within those pro- 
vinces is sufficient work for the tine. We can only eagerly await 
now the news of the military positions which the telegrams of 
the next few days will bring us. 





NOTES ON THE CRANIA OF THE BOTANS 
OF FORMOSA. 
By Sruarr Exprivgr, M. D. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on 
the 14th March, 1877. 


The subject proper of my paper this evening is so un- 
interesting, save to the few who are engaged in the study 
of comparative ethnology, that in hope of somewhat re- 
deeming its dry detail I have resolved to preface it with 
a short sketch of craniology in general, showing very 
briefly what this science is, what its objects are, and the 
methods of research employed. Craniology is one of nu- 
merous sciences, as physiology, general anatomy, arche- 
ology, and philology, which together form the great science 
of ethnology, or the study of the relation of individual 
men to races, of races to each other, and of both indivi- 
duals and races to surrounding nature. 

Although men are all formed upon the same general 
plan, yet there are no two individuals exactly alike either 
in internal or external structure, and this applies as_ well 
to the bony brain case as to other parts. Of any given 
number of skulls no two will be found perfectly to cor- 
respond, but an examination of many crania has shown 
that the forms of the head are susceptible of arrangement 
into a comparatively small number of groups, which will 
agree in their general characteristics, however much 
they may differ from each other individually. 

All skulls may be classed either as short-heads or long- 
heads, bracbykepbali or dylichokephali, the short-heads 
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including those which approach most closely to spherical 
form, while the long-heads are those deviating from the 
sphere to the greatest extent, both being considered with 
reference to the relation between their transverse and 
antero-posterior diameters. A mathematical rule has 
been laid down for the determiuation of the place of any 
given skull as long or short. Skulls of which the long- 
est diameter from front to back bears a proportion 
to the greatest diameter from side to side of 100 to 80 or 
above, are classed as short or brachykephalic ; those in 
which these proportions sre as 100 to less than 80 are 
classed as long, or dolichokephalic. Now of the skulls of 
any well defined race so large a proportion will be found 
to belong to the same class, that all known races of men 
may be relegated to one or the other of these two classes 
of short-heads and long-heads. Thus, to the short heads 
belong among others Slavs, Finns, Persians and Turks, 
the varions Mongolian races, and some of the American 
tribes. ‘othe long heads belong most European races, as 
Gauls, Kelts, Britons and Teutons, the negro races, Aus- 
tralians and some other Pacific Islanders, classed as nigri- 
tos, and some of the American peoples. 


A comparison of short heads and long heads in their 
respective classes will show, however, that while they agree 
more or less closely as respects their proportionate diame- 
ters, they differ widely in other respects. Thus, compare 
the skull of an average Englishman with that of any Aus- 
tralian, both classed as long-heads. ‘The difference in every 
other point is so great that it seems a mistake to classify 
them together. Notice more especially -the retreating 
and low forehead with projecting muzzle of the Aus- 
tralian, the profile as well as tho front view are so 
unlike, that a child could scarcely mistake the one for the 
other. Similar differences, though of less extent, will 
be found on comparing the skulls of the short-head races. 
Accordingly both brachykephali and dolichokephali are 
divided into sub-classes, the prominent jawed or progua- 
thous, and straight jawed or orthognathous. Of these 
classes the Australian isa type of the prognathous and 
the average European of the orthognathous. For the de- 
termination of the extent of prognathism or the contrary, 
the so called facial angle is sometimes made use of. The 
examination is made by measuring the angle formed by 
two straight lines, one extending frum the middle of the 
opening of the ear to the floor of the nose, the other 
drawn from the most prominent part of the forehead to 
the front of the upper jaw. The angle thus taken varies 
between 70 aud 80 degrees, sometimes exceeding these 
limits. Other things being equal, the greater the facial 
angle the more intellectual the appearance of the man. 
The aucients in some of their most admired statues exag- 
gerated the angle to nearly 100 degrees. But there are 
other and important points of difference, in skulls, of which 
no note ia taken in the classifications above mentioned, as, 
for instance, the height and contour of the superior sur- 
face, and the proportion between the facial part of the 
skull and the brain case proper. Compare the front view 
of the Mongolian, European and Australian skulls ; notice 
the beautiful oval outline ofthe European; the low, depress- 
ed and square contour of the Australian; and the broad 
base and pointed top of the Mongolian. ‘These differences in 
structure are equally visible when the skulls are viewed from 
below. From these distinctions arises another classification 
which is perhaps more generally useful than any other, 
viz, that of oval, pyramidal and prognathous, the latter 
class including only these skulls of which prognathism is 
the chief characteristic, as in the Australian or Negro. 
Now considering skulls as belonging to one of these three 
classes, the oval, pyramidal, and prognathous, it is found 
that the skull form bears a constant relation to the habits 
and surroundings of the race to which its possessor belong- 
ed. The prognathous skull is chiefly found among savage 
tribes, existing by the chase, or by the accidental yield of 
the earth, and, even where this form of skull exists in a 
race the majority of whose crania belong to a higher type, 
it will generally be found that the individual or his 
ancestors not far back, have lived under circumstances of 
special poverty or degradation, ‘The pyramidal is the 
typical form of skull among nomad races, herdsmen and 
plain dwellers, or northern tribes living by fishing and the 
reindeer. Certainly some of the possessors of pyramidal 
skulls are no longer nomads, but thore is much evidence 
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in favour of the theory that these tribes, now located and 
possessing a higher civilization, are descended from nomadic 
tribes who at some early day wandered over the great plains 
of Asia, as the Red Indians of America do to-day between 
the Mississippi river andthe Rocky Mountains. 

The oval form of skull, of which the European, or, as 
it was formerly termed, the Caucasian, is the best type, is 
separated from the preceding forms by the abseuce of 
their distinguishing characteristics, rather than by the 
possession of any very distinctive traits of its own. It is 
found among races posssessing the highest civilization ; 
men existing by systematic agriculture and the use of 
arts demanding intellectual culture. 

There is no doubt that a change in the habits of any 
people will, in the course of ages, modify the prevailing 
cranial form of the race. ‘Thus the Turks are no doubt 
desceuded from the same stock as the still nomadic pyra- 
midal skulled tribes of Central Asia, yet centuries of 
civilization and residence in one locality Lave modified 
their skull form into a close resemblance to the ordinary 
European type. On the other hand there is evidence 
that, reversing the circumstances, a retrogressive change 
may take place. Degrade a people into slavery, break up 
their civilization, trausform them from city dwellers into 
nomads, and, in course of time, their skulls will exhibit 
achange toward proguathisms or pyramidalism in pro- 
portion to the alteration or degradation of their circum- 
stances. 

In measuring or otherwise examining unknown forms 
of skull, the possibility of artificial distortion should al- 
ways be born in mind. Many tribes, both ancient and 
modern, have been in the habit of greatly modifying 
the form of their childrens’ skulls by long continued pres- 
sure, sometimes with very curious results. This treatment, 
however, generally Jeaves such traces as to prevent the 
confounding of natural and artificial departures from the 
normal type. 


But, in addition to the study of the proportions of the 
external parts of the skull, craniology includes the esti- 
mation of the volume of the contained brain, and, other 
things being equal, there is no doubt that the volume of 
the brain affords to a great extent a measure of intellectual 
capacity, though there are exceptions to this rule as to 
most others. ‘The measurement of the brain case is 
taken either by filling the cranial cavity with shot ofa 
uniform diameter, from the weight of which the cubic 
contents can easily be determined, or by taking a cast of 
the interior of the skull in plaster or wax. It is found by 
repeated observations of this character that a constant 
relation exists between the size of the brain and the status 
of the race from which the skull is derived. 

Thus of 38 skulls of continental Europeans, Kuglish 
and Anglo-Americans, taken indiscriminately, the mean 
cubic contents were 93.5 inches. 

Of 38 Chinese, Malay, Esquimaux and Finns (pyrami- 
dal form) the mean was 86 inches. 

Of 164 skulls of North American Indians the mean was 
84 inches. 

Of 64 native Africans the mean was $3.7. 

Of 8 Australians the mean was 75, 

Individual cases exceed these limits widely. 

Now [I shall not attempt to determine with certainty 
the place of the Botan, according to any classification, 
To do so requires opportunity for exfensive comparison, 
together with special experience and training for the 
work, which I have no claim to possess. My impression, 
however, is that the Botan race is a mixed one, probably 
a hybrid between a nigrito race and a Mongolian people. 
I think, comparing the Botan skull with other forms, 
that it approximates to the type of both these races with- 
out. closely resembling either. All that [have attempted 
in the following note is such a study and measurement of 
the skulls in my possession as shall furnish data to some 
expert craniologist, by which he may compare and locate 
the specinens. Measurements to be of value for purposes 
of comparison must include such and so many as almost 
to enable the student to erect from the data given a model 
of the cranium measured. It appears tome that the scheme 
of Huxley is the best yet brought forward for systematic 
measurement, and I have accordingly adopted it. 

It is hardly necessary to remind residents of Japan that 
the Botang or Motaus are one of the so-called aboriginal 
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and savage tribes of southern Formosa ; nor, that they 
were, within a short time, chastised by the Japanese for 
the murder of certain Liu Kiu castaways. Little is known 
of these people ; all that I have been able to gather con- 
cerning them may be briefly summarized as follows :— 


They are a race of rather fine physical development, of 
medium height, courageous, frank, and impressible like 
most savages ; straight haired, complexion very various 
but always ofa brown tint, never black; having some 
knowledge of agriculture, cultivating tobacco, root crops 
and rice ; possessing, as domesticated animals, buffaloes, 
pigs, dogs and poultry ; living under a patriarchal organi- 
zation ; fond of the chase; having some slight knowledge 
of certain arts, and a rude form of religion the cultus of 
which is, at least to some extent, in the hands of priest- 
esses, who are highly reverenced. 


The skulls upon which this paper is founded are four 
in number, of which only one is perfect, the other three 
having apparently served for experiments as to the hard- 
ness and sharpness of Japanese swords. I have numbered 
the skulls 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

No. 1 is perfect. 

No. 2 has lost the left zygoma, a portion of the frontal, 
a portion of the temporal, the body of the ethmoid and 
nearly half of the facial bones. 

No. 3 has lost about half of the frontal bone and is ex- 
tensively fractured. 

No. 4 has had the upper margin of both parietals 
beaten in, and has lost all of the facial bones. 

These are no signs of artificial distortion in any of the 
skulls, 

In all the skulls, when held at arm’s length, the malar 
bones are visible upon either side. 

All are dolichokephalic. 


No. 1 is slightly prognathons in form. Nos. 2 and 3 
are decidedly orthognathous, and the prognathism of No. 
1 seems due rather to alveolar projection only, than to 
general prognathism. In all the skulls the facial bones 
are largely developed, more especially the malars. This 
development of the face is more marked in Nos. 2 and 3 
than in No. 1, and these skulls accordingly approach more 
closely to the pyramidal form, than does No. 1. In all, 
the upper edges of the zygomata are somewhat convex. 

In all, the temporal ridges are strongly marked. 


The orbits of Nos. 1 and 3 are somewhat square in out- 
line, while in No. 2 the orbit is elliptical, the axis directed 
downward and outward. The various processes for attach- 
ment of ligaments and muscles are strongly developed in 
wl. The tubercle for the attachment of the ligamentum 
nucha: ix in No. 1 exceedingly prominent. The mastoid 
processes are in all of about average development. 

The axes of the glenoid fossw of No. 1, if prolonged 
inward, would intersect at the anterior margins of the oc- 
cipital foramen. Those of No. 2 would intersect about .50 
ofan inch in front of a like point. ‘These of No. 3 and 4 
would meet about .38 of an inch in front of the foramen 
occipitum. 

The occipital foramina of Nos. 1 and 4 are rather more 
oval than common, these of Nos. 2 and 3 are of about 
normal shape. 

The external auditory foramina of all are oval. Those of 
No. l are of average size. ‘Those of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 
exceedingly large as compared with European skulls. 

The arch of the palate is in all, low and flat. 

The external opening of the nose is large in all; in Nos. 
1 and 2 the nasal arch is low and flattened ; in No. 2 it is 
higher but by no means prominent. 

The sutures in Nos. 1, 2 and 4are distinct and un-unite 
cd; in No. 3 all sutures, save the squamosal and a part of 
the lambdoidal, are obliterated. 

The frontal sinuses are small in all, while in all the 
ethmoidal ridge of the frontal is large and prominent. 

The following measurements are taken as correctly as 
possible in hundredths of an inch :— 


1 Z 3 
1. Jextreme length .......ccecceees 700 695 715 — 702 
2. extreme breadth ............. 645 585 538 628 
3. Height from posterior extre- 
mity of basi-cranial axis to 
junction of the coronal 
und sagittal sutures ww... 5380 527 552 526 
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4. Longitudinal are of the pari- 
Ola lit cesenaviieataveseets sarees 525 
5. Transverse arc from one audi- 
tory foramen tothe other. 1275 
6. Width of frontals immediate- 
ly behind external orbital 
processes (least frontal 
MEASULEMENL, )..cecceesecees 370 
7. Width of frontals on tem- 
poral ridges just above the 
external orbital processes. 383 
8. Greatest frontal width where 
the temporal ridges cut 


the coronal suture......... 442 

9. The longitudinal are of the 
TLONID vices eveawaceess pu siecwads 500 

10. The longitulinal are of the 
OCCIPUIN cscsansecasscatevenes 425 


11]. Transverse are of the occi- 

pital, from the junction of 

the Inmbdoidal suture 

and its additamentum on 

one side horizontally over 

the occiput to the other 

side...... pepaeaeabeels sdeaesus old 
12. The greatest. transverse di- 

ameterofthe occipital bone 

from one occipito-mastoid 

suture to the other ...... . 416 
13. Between the points of the 

alispheno-squamosal — su- 

tures, which are cut by 

the transverse ridge on 

the alisphenoid............ 315 
14. Between the most distant 

points of the outer sur- 

faces of the mastoid pro- 

COBSCS .ccccerccsccccccsecccces 47 
15. Between the most distant 

points of the outer edges 

of the occipital condyles... 197 
16. Transverse diameter of the 


bo 


occipital foramen......... . Is 
97. Length of the occipital fora- 
WAC oo oss 5 seen cn cnedcewieces 147 


18. Length of zygomata from 
anterior edge of auditory 
foramina to anterior edge 
of maxillo-jugal sutures... 400 

19. Between the outer edges of 
glenoidal foxsiv....cccceeees 487 

20. The greatest breadth of pal- 
ate taken between inner 
edges of aiveoli...........0. 151 

21. The greatest length of pala- 
tine plate of palate bone... 60 

22, Between the outer sides, and 
postevior edges of the 
bases of the external pte- 


TygOid processes... . 187 
23. Between the outer edges of 
the foramina ovalia.. ..... 220 


24. Between the posterior end 

of the alispheno-squamo- 

sal sutures and the outer 

sides of spinous processes 290 
25. Between the centres of the 

styloid foramina....c.ceeee 330 
26. Between the inner edges of 

the precondyloid foramina 137 
27. From the lower end of the 

basieranial axis to the 

anterivr alveolar margin 

of the premaxilla ......... 387 
28. From the lower end of the 

basieranial axis to the 

posterior end of the spine 

of the palate....... soopeuehs 175 
29. From the posterior end of 

the spine of the palate to 

anterior alveolar margin 

of the premaxilla,eerercers 210 


Co 


530 


000 


1275 1280 


420 


475 


490 


392 


364 


418 


493 


160 


=I 
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20+ 


249 
310 


332 


130 


167 


200 


gle 


343 


367 


450 


350 


302 


1965 
122 


132 


387 


362 


367 


410 


464 


500 


430 


b05 | * 


Ca 
bo 
© 


19] 
115 


142 


+450 


30), 


30. 


30. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


4(). 


+1. 


42, 


43. 


+4 


+05. 


46. 
47. 
+8, 
49. 


50. 


52. 


Qa 
ce 


Vertical height of face from 
fronto-nasal snture to al- 
Veolar MArgin..e.sccceseeees 





. Vertical height of the orbi- 


tal aperture.......cecsscesees 


. Anterior interlachrymal dia- 


meter from point of june- 
tion of the frontal, lachry- 
mal and maxillary on the 
one side to that on the 
GEC ides Seaseverees deenecene 


Posterior interlachrymal dia- 
meter between the june- 
tions of the ethmoid, 
lachrymal and frontal... 


. Between the posterior ends 


of the ethmo-maxillary 
BITCUVOS 3 sacineevsscntsecveccus 


From the margin of the orbit 
to the alveolar margin be- 
tween first and second 
NOLS cicescicedeewvecenswcws : 


Between the centres of sub- 
orbital fornminn......cccece 


Between the outer edges of 
the optic foramina in 
Orbits ...... ‘ie wee weaichesenes 


Extreme transverse distance 


of the outer surfaces of the 
zygomata, eeeee eeeatoeoeoeeeenecae 


. Extreme distance between 


external alveolar margins. 


Width of the external nasal 
NNELUUVE coceccccsccccccsecees 
Length of a line drawn from 
the anterior edge of the 
premaxilla through the 
posterior edge of occipital 
foramen, and cut by a per- 
pendicnlar tangent to oc- 
cipital bone....... Sudaeeetics ; 
Length of so much of this 
line as lies in front of a 
point ent by a perpendicu- 
lar to the centre of the 


occipital foramen........ oes 
Length of above line behind 
{his point......eeere ccneaaes 


Length of basicranial axis 
from anterior margin of 
occipital foramen to pre- 
spheno-ethmoidal suture 
Vif inc SKU sécesesseecsewsic’ 

Least breadth of basicranial 
axis between apices of 
NCLTOSRIS sscavecusosccwrsensee 

Length of cribriform plate 
Of ethmoid .......ceceeeseeees 

Between onter edges of optic 
foramina within skull..... 

Length of posterior superior 


edyes of ossa petrosa...... 
Between internal auditory 
INGALIIS cecccccccccens ieuk viene 


Extreme distanee of outer 
walls of posterior HALOS... 


. Height of the arch of post- 


CLVIOV NATCS .cceccccvcescescces 
Greatest perpendicular height 
of nasal passage from cri- 
briform . plate to upper 
surface of palate, measured 
from floor of nares a little 
to one side of ridge....., 
Projection of inner contour 
of the frontal forward, 
beyond the level of a per- 
peudicular to anterior 
end of cribriform plate... 


994 245 
150 138 
83-85 
95 * 
152 * 
176 156 
913 * 
122 * 
520 * 
247 255 
108 100 
787 765 
460 440 
327 325 
248 232 
80 100 
s3. 
91 102 
248 2295 
228 220 
lls * 
110 * 


595 


270 


140 


86 


167 


213 


120 


536 


260 


110 


210 





116 


90 
110 
80 
225, 


200 


526 
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54. Projection of the inner con- 
tour of the occipital back- 
ward beyond the torcular 
Herophiili........scseesseeees 

55. The eapacity of the cranium 
and volume of the brain 
as determined by the use 
of shot of uniform diame- 
ter, in cubic inches........ 84.82 91.34 

56. Indices of relation of width to 
length (Kephalic Index). .78 19 

57. Facial angles .............066 76.3 80.5 84.3 


61 70 


83.43 75.90 
15 


* 


bo hy 
Pa ie | 








® Skull so broken as to render this measurement impossible. 

+ Suture obliterated. 

Note. —The paper when rend was illustrated by drawings of the 
skulls of various races including those of the Botans, as well as by 
type specimens of the skulls themselves. 





JAPANESE TALES. 
WHAT THE FOX DID AND WHY HE DID IT. 

Many and diverse are said to. be the doings of the fox 
in this pleasant Empire of Japan. Great is his power for 
good or evil, and complicated his character. Notwith- 
standing what his other qualities may be, however, he is 
oftenest credited with a levity of behaviour and a turn 
for practical joking which encourages elderly gentlemen 
out late “ on business,” to lay it to the fox’s account—when 
excusing themselves to lecturing wives—that they have 
spent their nights in a ditch, or come home in the small 
hours, with the evidences of good cheer upon them. 
Timid lads, too, and nervous lasses,—who lose their courage 
after sundown and fail to execute their errands or fling 
away the parcels they have been. sent to fetch, in their 
haste to regain the security of their homes when startled 
by a night-owl’s melancholy cry, or the barking of a house- 
less dog, or some such noise as would be altogether dis- 
regarded in the light of day—find ready and sympathising 
listeners, if they proclaim themselves victims of the crafty 
fox. For reasons such as these, the fox’s reputation 
has suffered, and the many good acts which his agency 
has brought about, are obscured by the shadow thus 
flung around him. He is in fact gibbeted, unfairly, 
like,the dog whom misfortune has ticketed with an evil 
name. Inasmuch, therefore, as the following recital ex- 
hibits him in a more favourable light, it is confidently ex- 
pected that it will be perused with pleasure, more particu- 
larly aa it is solemnly guaranteed and affirmed that it is 
absolutely as true as—such stories generally are. 

In a certain hamlet in the provinee of Bungo,—which, 
for the reason that some of tho descendants of the parties 
interested may yet. be in possession of the farm where the 
events to be related took place, and might object to their 
private history being thus laid bare before the public, we 
have decided shall be nameless—there lived a farmer, of 
so kind and benevolent a disposition, that his many 
charities had gained him the respect and affection 
of all the neighbours round about. As often happens 
in this world, however, whilst instrumental in render- 
ing others happy he was overwhelmed with troubles 
of his own, at home. For his faithful wife, who had 
hardly reached her forticth year at the period of which 
we write, lay sick unto death in the house which she had 
hitherto brightened and made joyous by her presence. 
For many months back she had been a martyr to hysteria, 
and her state, which until now had admitted of varying 
hopes and fears being entertained of her recovery, had 
lately become so much worse, that the doctors bevan to 
shake their learned heads and pull wise faces, and won- 
derful to relate, even agree among themselves, that there 
was reason to fear that things were becoming serious. 
And whatever may be said or thought to the prejudice of 
the faculty, it soon became apparent that they were in the 
right, for their patient gave from day to day such evident 
signs of approaching dissolution, that even an uninstructed 
layman would have found little difheulty tn believing, that 
she stood knee deep in that black and silent river which 
runs round all the world. 

The good man who dearly loved his wife was beside 
himself with grief. She was sinking before his eyes and: 
he was powerless to sustain her, Things were in this uu- 


ing village, laying aside his magisterial dignity and assum- 
ing the character ofa simple individual—wherefrom we 
may assume that in those days even Mayors were at 
bottom but men—presented himself at the farmer’s door to 
make friendly enquires as to the state of the invalid. 
Soon satisfied by the answers he received that Hope had 
turned her gracious face away and left the sorrowing 
household, and that science was unable to lead her in 
again, he bethought him of recommending the farmer, as 
a last resource, to seek counsel and consolation froma 
learned fox, called Matsu, which resided near his village 
and was held in great esteem by the people there. 

It required but scant persuasion to induce the afflicted 
husband—anxious to seize hold of any straw of comfort 
—to adopt the suggestion, and go at dawn next morning 
he set forth, accompanied by a single servant, to lay his 
case before the fox medium, and request his best atten- 
tion thereunto. 

Nor was his application disregarded, for the latter 
received him kindly and listened to his story with sym- 
pathising interest. After which he prayed before the altar 
in his house, and having communed with the fox a little 
space, declared himself ready to speak definitely upon the 
matter. 

. And trifling after all, was the comfort which he was 
able to afford, for the gist of his communication was, that 
the farmer’s wife would surely die, within two days. 

Upon hearing this dread sentence the farmer, completely 
overcome by grief, seized hold upon his arm and besought 
him with frantic demonstrations of despair, to try and 
think of some plan by which her precious life might be 
preserved to him. 

To this appeal he received for answer, that although it 
was not in the power of even foxes to prolong her life, 
yet that a plan might be devised, by which his wife’s 
body might be reanimated and restored to him, to all 
intents and purposes, in no way differing from what it 
was before she had been smitten, with the disorder that 
was to take her from him. 

“At the moment that her spirit is departing from her” 
he continued, “and if the preject meets with your appro- 
val, we can replace it by that ofa fox in such a way that 
she will, as I have said before, speak and act precisely as 
has been her wont, and no one be a bit the wiser.” 

To this proposal the farmer readily assented. Better a 
fox wife, thought he, than no wife at all. 

“Very well then,” replied the other, “my grandson 
shall lend you his spirit, and do you, for your part, warn 
your wife’s attendants not to he alarmed at what may hap- 
pen, and leave the rest to me,” 

Home as upon the wings of the wind sped the delight- 
ed farmer, and informed his friends and relatives of what 
was about tohappen. Never a doubt had entered into his 
mind of the result of his mission, and the even fully justified 
his confidence. For upon the day appointed sure enough as 
had been foretold, ‘at about two of the clock the sick 
woman appeared to have an exacerbation of her symptoms, 
so severe as to result in her apparént death, a moment 
after which she opened her eyes again, and looking round 
the room, got up and told her attendants that she would 
not require their ministrations any further, as she had 
perfectly recovered. 

After this she took a bath, and then going to her 
wardrobe, brought out her customary articles of dress, and 
put them on as she had always been in the habit of doing, 
speaking and acting all the while io her usual manner, so 
that nobody who was not in the secret, could perceive 
the smallest difference in her. 

Notwithstanding her apparent recovery, however, as 
her soul had really departed from her, it was decided that 
her funeral rites should be performed, and her husband 
accordingly gave private instructions to that effect to 
the priest of the temple which they habitually frequented, 
aud had the customary ceremonies carried out, even to the 
performance of seven days’ masses, 

Meantime the object of all this interest, and on whom the 
eyes of friends and neighbours were fixed, conducted her- 
self, to the great joy of everybody concerned, after the 
manner of the former tenant of the woman’s body. One 
only point of difference, however, developed itself as time 
rolled on, Twice a year she sent out for large supplies 


happy condition, when one day the Mayor ofa ncighbour- | of fish aud wine, saying that she expected company in the 
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evening and wished to prepare a feast for their delectation. 
On such occasions, having Iaid ont everything herself, 
when night came on she always extinguished the lights, 
and having drawn screens all round the room = and 
forbidden anybody to enter, went in, and seemed soon 
after to be engaged in entertaining some half score of 
guests, who were heard to laugh, and sing, and keep it up 
right jovially, but who talked an utterly incomprehensible 
gibberish. When supper was over, and everything had 
become quiet once more, she usually came out again, and 
lighted the lamps as before, saying that the guests had 
taken their departure. Another remarkable circumstance 
connected with these suppers was, that the remains of 
the viands showed that the revellers had consumed their 
food in a very barbarous fashion, devouring the fish even 
to the bones. 

Saving and excepting these instances to the contrary, 
there was absolutely no difference in the woman’s be- 
haviour. She continued to live happily with her husband 
for some five or six years, when he was taken ill and died. 
On the same day that he gave up the ghost, and at the 
selfsame hour, she fell down at the kitchen door and ex- 
pired likewise, and it is stated that her corpse in no way 
differed from that of any other individual who has died 
suddenly, but it is not related whether there was perform- 
ed at her burial the same funeral obsequies as had been 
carried through at her previous decease, 
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THE EXPORTATION OF RICE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Yokohama, 23rd June, 1877. 


Deak Srr.—I have read with considerable amusement 
two leading articles upon above subject which have re- 
cently appeared in the Japan Gazette ; and I am scarcely 
able to decide whether to be more amused at the audacity 
and impertinence with which the Foreign Ministers are 
urged, in the interests of the foreign merchants, to assault 
the Japanese Government and endeavour to intimidate it 
to relinquish the exercise of its sovereign rights as an 
independent government ; or at the unction with which 
the writer in the Gazette takes credit to himself for hav- 
ing “pointed out a public abuse, the further toleration of 
“which is scarcely possible,” and for baving seized the 
opportunity afforded him by the Chamber of Commerce, 
“to be of real service to this community, by exposing the 
“facts of the Export of Rice.” 

In the first instance neither the Gaz. fte nor any other 
paper ought, in my opinion, to talk of “tolerating” cer- 
tain independent actions on the part of the Government, 
which purely concerns the Government alone, and does 
not in any way infriuge upon the public or private rights 
of any person, nor, as far as I can see, contravene any 
clauses of the treaties with foreign powers, 

Astothe chuckle over the dilatoriness of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, I presume the Chamber did not conceive 
it necessary to make a solemn announcement of what was 
very well known all over Japan. 

What are the facts of the case, Mr. Editor ? They are, 
I take it, simply as follows :—The Government of Japan 
originally prohibited the export of rice (whether wisely 
or not is beside the present question), under the impres- 
sion that by permitting its free exportation, a famine 
might occur in case of a bad crop following large exporta- 
tions ; or the price be so much enhanced by exportation 
as to seriously embarrass the poor inhabitants, although 
enabling the Government perhaps to sell off its tax rice 
ata high price, at the expense of its own people; the 
only persons who would have benefitted besides, being a 
few native and foreign merchants. 

The next view of the subject is in the contemplation of 
the fact that the Government receives a large portion of 
its taxee in kind, or in other words, rice, which it dis- 
poses of as circumstances recommend. If rice is scarce 
and prices are likely to run high, the rice is retained for 
home consumption, and sold out to the native merchants, 
the Government realizing sufficiently, and the people con- 
tinuing to obtain this staff of life ata reasonable figure. 


Google 


If on the other hand, the rice is plenty, and prices likely to 
rule easy, there is no necessity to retain it for home con- 
sumption ; and the Government is at perfect liberty to 
dispose of the rice which it has become possessed of 
under the circumstances related, in any manner, and 
through any agent, or agents, at any price it sees fit, 
treaties notwithstanding. Ifthe Government had been 
assuming the role of a merchant, and interfering with the 
course of trade, had purchased up a quantity of rice to 
hold and sell out afterwards at a high price, which it was 
enabled to command by reason of having taken advantage 
of its position to make large purchases, and thus had 
created a monopoly, there might be room for complaint, on 
the part of the Japanese public, but not even then, as far 
as I can see, by foreign merchants. But the Govern- 
ment has not done this, and only seeks to dispose of 
the rice in a manner most advantageous to itself. If it 
proceeded in the manner suggested by the Gazette and 
put the rice up to auction without any upset price what 
would be the result? ‘The price of rice would fall at 
once, the foreign merchants, and perhaps a few native 
ones, would purchase all at the sales, which would be 
exported, giving a slight profit to the foreign merchants, 
a very low price to the Government, and making no differ- 
ence whatever to the native consumer. If, as is asserted 
by the Gazette, the Government has lost largely by its sys- 
tem of sale of the tax rice, the foreign merchants ought 
to be greatly obliged to the Government for saving them 
from losses, which they would have experienced had they 
bought and exported. As to Government monopolies, at 
which the Gazette is indignant, they are not con- 
fined to Japan. ‘There is a cigar monopoly in Manila, 
and a tobacco monopoly in France, without saying anything 
about the opium in India, which has very much the 
character of » Goverument monopoly. 

With respect to the appeal of the Gazette to the Foreign 
Ministers, and the citation of precedents in the cases of the 
action of Messrs. Winchester and Adams, I can only say, 
that two wrongs do not make one right, and if at the 
times alluded to Messrs. Winchester and Adams were 
able to convince the Japanese Government by force of 
argument, it is no reason why the right of might should 
be exerted again, even upon the plea of the mischief which 
the present system is inflicting upon the country, and the 
foreign merchants “whose number, and whose (sic) 
“capital, or means of capital are so vastly beyond the re- 
“quirements of the trade of the place,” while the entire 
“system is harrassing their (the foreign merchants’) legi- 
‘timate trade.” 

If there are too many foreign merchants, let them take 
their capital and trade elsewhere ; that is the true remedy, 
and not the rising of ad misericordiam cries for the Japa- 
nese Government to toss them a feed of rice ; and as for 
the solicitude of the writer in the Gazette for the welfare 
and prosperity of the country, and the implication that the 
foreign merchants have come here with their enormous ca- 
pital from philanthropic motives is too simple a statement 
for credence. ‘The foreign merchants come here solely to 
benefit themselves as do other foreigners who come in 
other capacities, and although their presence may be of real 
benefit to Japan, that is not the object with which for- 
eigners come here. The merchants do not care, nor 
are they expected to care, a fig about the prosperity of 
Japan, only so far as their own is involved in it. 

It saves much trouble to speak the truth at once, and 
dispense with absurd colouring. 


I remain, Dear Sir, 
Your faithfully, 
LEX. 





The New York papers of the 5th inst. publish intelligence from 
Columbia announcing that the Columbian army has completely suppres- 
sed the insurrection at Antioquia. The Archbishop of Quito is stated 
to have been poisoned on Good Friday, while celebrating mass, by the 
admixture of strychnine with the sacramental wine.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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The members of the Chinese Legation visited Sir Joseph Whitworth 
at Thomas’ Hotel, Berkeley-square, on Wednesday, to inspect his col- 
lection of models and fire-arms, They afterwards went to South Ken- 
sington, where one of the buildings which had been suggested as suitable 
for the proposed dae hea Exhibition in China attracted special 
attention. ‘he members of the Legation were accompanied by Dr, 
Macartney, Sir Walter Medhurst, Mr, Bourne, and other gentlemen-—— 
Pall Mall Gazte. 
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Such an allegntion it is true could not be received in evidence 
Law Reports. on the trial, but it would have been a very muterial fact im 
support of the application for an adjournment for the purpose of 








IN THE DANISH CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. procuring evidence to which I shall prese:tly refer. 
Before H. S. Witkinson, Esy., Acting Conaid-General, As to the third defence, I flud on the evidence that the 
Messrs. Konvic anp Van Torp, Aaacasora, plaintiff did not release Dr Kaufmann, There is nothing 


: os tu show that she did. The reason of her net sueing him 
Thursday, June 21st, 1877. is satisfactorily explained by tho absence of avy written agreement 
Ucuipa WAKA rersus BAviErn & Co, to suppor: such a suit. 


TIVERNE RT As to the fourth defence that the guarantee was a guarantee to 
JUDGMENT. ; pe : 
indemnify the Japanese Government, and not to indemnify the 
plaintiff, it is to be observed that the document itself is silent upon 
: the point. It is therefore necessary to have recourse to intrinsic 
following written guarantee being given by the defendants : evidence to explain it. The plaintiff says : ‘‘The Kencho officials 

‘*The undersigned testify that they are responsible for the pay- | ‘* represented to me that it was a very hazardous undertaking for 
‘ment of the passage money from Europe to Japan of the woman | ‘ me to vo under the circumstances; that I had no guarantee for my 


In this case the plaintiff sucs the defendants for the sum of 
$250 for her passage money from Vienna to Yokohama upon the 


** Waka, engaged as ama for a journey to Enrope. ‘return passage money : that I might be abandoned and destitute 
‘“BAVIER & Co. ‘‘when | got to Europe, and be thrown on the world as a woman 
‘* Yokohama, 5th July, 1873.” “of bad character. On receiving this admonition from the Ken- 


é , Bae ‘*cho TI went straight to No. 76, to Mr Bavier and reported to him. 
It is admitted that the plaintiff was engayed by Dr Kaufmann] « yyy Bayier replied, ‘I will give you a guarantee against all 


a Gernian subject, as a nurse to accompany him and his family | «that. 1 will go guarantee for your passage money.” He 


to Europe, and that it was part of the agreement that he should] «then wrote out a guarantee and stamped it, and I took it to 
provide her with a passage back to Japan or with employment | «the Kencho.” 


with some person returning to Japan. It is admitted that the 
plaintiff accompanied Dr Kaufmann and bis family to Europe in 
pursuance of that engagement; andit is also admitted that the 
guarantce in question was given by the defendants at the sugges- 
tion, or by the intervention, of the Japanese local authorities, who 
made the giving of the guarantee a condition of the vrant of the 
passport to the plaintiff. The defence set up by the defendants 
either as preliminary to the trial or by way of argument on the | « me personally, stating to me the circumstances of her claim, and 


evidence, may be summarized as follows :— ‘‘asking me to refund her travelling expenses to the amount of 
Jst.—That Dr. Kaufmann is primarily liable, and that he ought | £°$250. I told her that my brother had explained to me his case, 


Mr Bavier’s absence prevents the accuracy of this statement 
being tested by the evidence uponit. But it is contirmed inciden- 
tally by Mr Ernest Bavier who has stated in his defence :—‘‘ I 
‘*was in Europe at that time, and upon my return last January I 
“heard the circumstances from my brother. The only thing 
* | know is subsequent to the departure of my brother in Mare 
“Jast year, when Waka put in several petitions. She came to see 


to be sued first before the defendants can be rendered liable. ‘‘and that, as according to the guarantee which she showed 
2nd.—That there is no proof of Dr. Kaufmann’s failure to pay **me he could only be held responsible if her passage money had 
the passage money. not been paid to her, and a@« in the first instance Dr Kaufmann was 


3rd.—That the plaintiff released Dr. Kaufmann from his engage- “the person to whom she hadte look for payment, she ought to sue 
ment to pay the passage money, and that the defendants as sure- Cas en EN yeh Ete alia Verse, ait voue | Etec, ous te ey 
ties are therefore no longer liable ‘her paeage, we, as guaiantecs, should do go.” 

4th.—That the guarantee was given to the Japanese local It is evident from this that when the p'aintif? applied to Mr Ernest 
authoritics, to indemnify the Japanese Govenuuent fur any ex- Bavierthe statement of thecase which he had recived from his brother 
penses which might he ineurred hy that Government in sending did not euggeet to him that he had the defence which ie now got up, 
the plaintiff back to Japan, and that it was not intended to indem. | 214 the conclusion Ecome to upon the evidence of the plaintiff and 
nify the plaintiff for any expenses which she might incur herself. of Mr Ernest Vavier, is that the document isa sremorauduin in write 

Sth.—That Dr. Kaufinann was only liable to provide her with ing intended to begiven by the defendants to the ylaintitf. It is ia 
employment back to Japan and that she actually obtained that ne ena ee pha dE pic toes pe pale sland oy Maer 
employment with Mrs Watanabe, and that Dr Kaufmann is conse- Bee ae orem Cee Uma eS Cure appre? 
‘quently not Jiable for her » Sai i oHey aad Biedal: 1, t “| the praintifl’s petition, which hasal-o been forwarded through him. 
Ficeeioe. eat Halle puss y 1¢ MehenCanls BET U son this construction defendants are liable upou this guarantee 

; at the sui ofthe plaintiff. 
6th.—That even if the defendants are liable the sum clamed is 


The fifth defence it appcars to me cannot be sustained. It isnot 
too much. 


supported by the evidence. There is nothing to show that Dr Kauf- 
The defendants in this case are subject to Danish Law. | mann ever offered the plaintiff the opportuni y ofemployment with 
But they are unable to refer mo to any Danish law on the subject ; | any person returning to Japan. The plaintiff hereclf says that he 
and it line been agreed that the case should be decided either | did not. She states that there wasa distinct understanding before lear - 
according to English law or according to French law. Now, inf ing Yokohama that she was only to accompany Dr haufmann and 
Englieh Jaw, the first defence ruised by the defendants is not | family to the end of the voyavze and that on their arrival in Europe 
sustainable. The surety in the absence of any stipulation to the | she was to be sent straight to Japan, !utthat he kept putting her off 
contrary, is liavle to be sued first, and he can no way resist the | from time totime, so that she was kept from the month of October 
claim on the ground that the principal diag not vet been till the following May without any prospect of being sent home even 
sued. ‘The French law is more favourable to sureties, but the |then,  Ttis clear alse from the evidence of the plaintiff and of Mr 
defendants under the circumstancea of the present case are unable | Watanabe that the plaintiff did not obtain employment (in the sense 
to avuil themselves of its stipulation, | of working her ;ussage) with any one returning to Japan, Whether 

The provisions of the French law which apply to the case are | ! is (rue—as the plaintiff's allegations goto show—that Mr Watanabe 
Article 2021 and Article 2023 of the Code Civil, which are as} ede w hard bargain) with ler is not material to the present case. 
follows:— Whether she rendered any services or not to Mrs Watanabe on the 
voyage, it wna agreed that she should receive nothing whatever in 


“ 2021.—La caution west obligge envers le créaucier a le payer | consideration of them. 


“qu’a défaut de debiteur, qui doit étre préalatlement discute The sixth defence, whicl how ' ly part of the clai 
“dans cee biens, A moins que la caution iaie renonece au benefice b. ae : aie sake The » £008, aa oh ty aes fe ae ge 
“de discussion, ou A moins qu'elle ne se soit oblizce solidairement ‘at “ie se saan ‘ io 860, bit 1 ge lis rs f Me 
“avec le débiteur : nuquel cas lellet de son engngement se régle par Wilks. Gat ae aaa ‘is is en ita i The plaintiff ral 
“ inci i out cté ctablis pour les det es sulidaires ” . ey. me a 

si er ; = : Pere te ve ; a ye a entitied to sue for this Jatter sum, fur she hus paid 68 yen on account 
2023. — La caution qui requicrt la discussion, doit indiquer au] of it and is endebted to Mr Watanabe for the balance. The judgment 


“ créeancier les biens du debiteur principal, et avancer les deniers | of the Court will therefore be for the plaintiff for the sum of 172 yea 
“suffisauts pour fairs la discussion. Elle ne doit indiquer ni des | gQ sen. 


© biens du débiteur principal situés hors de Varrondissement de rr . ; d 
ifn coum lmpeciiacda lied Ou: lw, Guy enienicdnil eles tally aides Si oe ei ee 
‘biens litigieux, ni ceux hypothequés a la dette qui me sont plus |"? P sab ane? ares disudvantige thut they have not received any 
en la. posacssiondu debaeurs!” communication from Dr Kaufinann, und do nog know what defence P 
he might sct up. Ht was on this account that they applied for 
&® postponement of the trial. This application was not urged very 
stronzly, But in any case I am of opinion that no further post- 
ponement could have been properly granted. So far back as the 
20th of Mareh of last year, the defendant stated in reply toa 
communication from the NKerrer forwarding the plaintiff's claim, 
that they required to write to Germany to Di Kaufmann before they 
could) do anything in the natter. It appears from Mr Bavier’s 
s‘atement that he wrote to Germany and found that Dr Kaufmann 
As to the second defence, I find us a fact that Dr Kuufinann did not | had gone to Manila; that he wrote to him and wrote also 
pay the passage money. Itistrue there is only the direct evidence | to a friend to make enquiries, and that, although « sufficient time 
of the plaintiff herself. But there is nothing to Contrad.ct it. On] has elapsed for receiving an answer, no answer has been received. 
the contrary all the circumstance of the cose go toconfirm her evidence | Now, by the Further Rules for the proper and speedy administra- 
onthe point. There is moreover the statement of Mr Ernest Bavier | tion of Justice (Law, 16:h January, 1828) after providing that 
that, having written to Dr Kaufmann he received & reply from | the grounds alleged for the applications for adjournment shall be 
Mrs Kaufmann and there is no suzyestion of any allegation | carefully tested by the Court, it 1s provided (§2) that “It shall 
on her part that the pussage had teen paid by her husband, | likewise be very strictly observed, that it is not enough that the 
and, if it had been eo paid, she would almost. certainly have | act, with regard to which adjournment is demanded, is in itself a 
hnown it, aud would as certainly have montioned tho fact." proper meaus to further the proceedings, but it is also requisite, 


Google 


A preliminary question upon the provision of Article 2021, whether 
the intontion of the document signed by the defendant is that the 
defendants should be primarily liable or lable only as sureties. But 
as it has been treated os beth sides asa vuarantec, [shall consider it 
in that light. ‘The defendants cannot comply with the conditions 
imposed by Article 2023. They can point out no property of the 
principal within the jurisdiction upon which the debt could be levied 
and, failing that, the first defence falls tu the ground. 
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that the interested person has not already had a sufficient time to 
do this same act. And anew adjournment shall therefore not be 
granted him to do what ought alrendy to have been done.’” Now 
it appears there has been sufficient time to communicate with 
Dr Kaufinann and to get his answer if he had been minded to 
answer, and the plaintiff ought not to suffer by reason of his 


default. 
ORDER. 


That the defendant do pay to the plainti? the sum of 172 yen 
60 sen within fifteen days from thia. 





IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. S. Witktnson, Esq, Acting Law-Sceretary. 
Tuesday, June 19th, 1877. 


J. J. Gargan vr. J. J. JARMALN. 

Plaintiff cliined $29.21, balance of account. Defendant in no 
way disputed the claim, but stated his inability to pay the whole 
sum at once. - 

Plaintiff did not appear, but the Court orde.ed that the sum 
shou'd be paid mt four instalments. Costs 83. 





J. W. SuTHeRLanp v. J, Crirrs. 

This was a claim for $17, cartiage hire. 

Defendant disputed $5 of the bill. 

J. W. Sutherland, sworn :—F remember eve'y occasion on which 
defendant hired traps from me TT saw the carriage go out of the 
gate each time 

Defendant stated he had hired one carringe and pair, one waggon 
and a single horse trap. On one oceasion a trap was ordered by 
some friends of his who were to take him fora drive; but he was 
ordered to Shinbushi and another of the party fell sick so that the trap 
wnanot used. He did not order it. 

To plaintiff :—I do not remember secing you on the 3rd of June. 

Mr Rose ree lected ordering the trapon the 3rd of June by request. 
of Mr Cripps. He stated it was for Mr Cripps. Mr Cripps sent a 
chit just when the trap eame to say that he could not go. The 
trap was used. 

Defendant in anawer to the Court said he had authorised Mr Rose 
to order the trap. 

Ordered to puy to the plaintiff $17, and 33 costs forthwith. 





Rost axnp BepGkr vr. J. Crirrs. 


Claim for 361.70 for refreshments supplied. 

Mr Rose, sworn: —I supplied these refreshments to defendant. 

Defendant did not dispute the claim, but said he was quite unable 
to pay acent of the amount. 

$61.70 ordered to be paid forthwith. 
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ENGLAND'S POSITION. 
(The World.) 

The shadow of a great European war eclipses all subjects of 
purely domestic or social importance. The ambitious ayitators, 
the provincial patriots, the aspiring champions of crotchets and 
leaders of cliques, the after-dinner rhetoricians and the patrons of 
the a/-fresco stump, are condemned to pale their ineffectual fires 
before the fierce blaze which the Turk and Russian strife has lighted 
up. In England there reigns at the present moment a profound 
calm, ominous, it may be, of the coming storm; and the stillness 
has been but feebly broken in the last few days by the Home Rule 
wrangle; by the discussion of Burials Bill which removes no 
grievance, and satisfies no party ; by the personal quarrel which a 
couple of ill-conditioned Jrishmen have managed to pick in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, and the particulars of which their 
partisans have trumpeted forth to the ends of the earth; by the 
proclamation of the hopeless split between the English Liberalism 
and Hibernian disaffection; or by the pert prattle of a Con- 
servative member of Parliament, so voluble of tongue and so 
barren of ideas as Mr. Henry Chaplin, at Willis’ Rooms. ‘Phe 
* great heart of the nation’ is as unmoved by any of these things as 
by the memory of Dr. Kenealy’s speeches, or the vision of Dr. 
Kenealy'’s umbrella. Notoriety hunters of all kinds in and out of 
Parliament, members of the House of Commons who have master- 
ed the vreatest problems of Bumbledom, philosophic hobbyists, 
and indignant Philistines must resiva themselves fora period to 
the wholesome lot of comparative extinction. Two empires are at 
war. Only up toa certain point, which may be reached at any 
moment, can England remain an uncencerned spectator ; and, whe. 
ther they acknowledge it fully or not, men’s minds are so prepos- 
sessed by the contingencies of the future that they can tind no place 
forthe consideration of subjects as attractive even as Nonconformist 
grievances or the incidence of taxation. 

A fuller, wider, and livelier sense of the life and responsibilities 
of a great nation, a contagious sentiment of martial restlessness 
and semi-brutal fervour, as well as a shrinking horror of battle and 
carnage in every form, are among the feelings which the declara- 
tion of a great war generates. In the closing stanzas of Muud, 
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of human activity, than hatred of Russia, 


war-party in this country. 
becoming involved in the struggle, the ery of that party will be 
more distinctly audible. 


sufficiently varied, 
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the most powerful lines perhaps that he ever wrote, Mr. Tennyson 
has very finely interpreted some of those influences which assert 
themselves when the cannon-bullet ceases to ‘rust on a slothful 
shore '-—impulses not only of sympathy with the oppressed, but of 
admiration for the mere shedding of blood, and of the opportunities 
which such bloodshedding brings with it: 


‘For the peace that I deem’d no peace is over and done, 
And now, by the side of the Black and Baltic deep 
And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire.’ 
In these verses and their context it is quite as much the lust of 
warlike energy as the ‘wrath wreak’d on a giant Nar,’ not less 
the unreasoning thirst for battle, as being the most intense mode 
which finds utterance. 
Whatever the cause and origin of the strife, however remote or 
however near its connection with England, there will always be a 
If there be a prospect of England's 


The ‘fighting interest’ has become 
powerful in England in proportion as the army has become repre- 


sentative of our national life in a degree never before witnessed. 
The sentiment that a little periodical blood-letting is good for the 
world’s system; the vague idea that war, if if means misery for 
millions, means also ‘the sudden making of splendid names,’— 
thus conapires with a sentiment of a more practical and intcrested 
character. The flame once kindled, however small, is quickly 
fanned, and material to feed it is never wanting, 


Russia as well 


as Turkey has her cnemies in the poets, pamphlcteers, and journal- 
ists of the English press. 


These gentlemen have long since made 


the cause of Turkey their own, and have for mouths past invoked 
the thunderbolts of fiery retribution against the perfidious policy 
of the Czar. 


Indeed, with few exceptions, the newspapers have 


done all in their power to rouse the English nation to so full a sense 
of Muscovite machinations and insolence, that the demand for 
their violent chastisement may be expected naturally to follow. 


On all sides, whether with those who have been urging that 


England should apply military coercion to the Porte, and if neces- 
sary destroy its fleet in the interests of the oppressed Christians, 
or with the wlvocates of a literal tidelity to existing treaties, even 
although at the cost of certain war with Russia, there is the convie- 
tion that unless the hostilities which have broken out are put down 
immediately by the exercise of some special providence, they 
must, sooner or later, compel the interference of England. 
other words, it is universally believed that the strife cannot be 


In 


‘Jocalised.’ The English public is dominated by the idca that at 


any moment this country may be called upon to take arms if it 


wishes to hold its own, The reception which awaits this belief is 


To the mass of mankiud war is an evil of so 


horrible a character and such incalculable magnitude, that its 


presence seems fitly desenbed in Tanguave which would indicate 
that the curses of hell had been let loose upon the earth. A power- 
ful and picturesyue writer has already conveyed this view of the 


strugyle commenced between Russia and Turkey in a paragraph 
which has been widely quoted. ‘The horrors of war are, in reality, 
the assertion in its extreme and = most repulsive form of the 
existence of that principle of evil which has puzzled so many 
generations of philosophers. 


They must be faced just as other 
forms of evil must be faced ; and, hideous as the ‘arbitrament 
of the sword’ is, it must remain the last resort so lony as the 
peoples of the world agree to postpone a regard for personal 
life and interests to national life and interests, The purcly emo- 
tional standpoint is only one of many from which war and its 
works may be rexarded. Philosophers of history sce in war not 
so much the clash of swords and the deaths of men, as the vollision 
of ideas and the triumph of principles. To the City man of the 
minor kind a declaration of war only means the looming of the 
war ninepence on the horizon, The heWspaper proprictor prin- 
cipally discerns Ina comme Compaign a colossal circulation indefi- 
nitely multiphed. ‘The author of cant appeals in high-flown 
strains to the partriotisme and nobility of his countrymen, Inagnilo- 
quently informs the women and children, who are about to be left 
widows and orphans, that there is nuthing like war for purifying 
the atmosphere, and that if there had been no war in Europe Lord 
Byron's finest poems woud not have been written. 

With the Goverment of the country it rests to harmonise 
and to elicit a practical unity from these conflicting views, 
And there is much at the present time to diminish the diff. 
culties of a necessarily ditlicult: task. The English people are 
amenable tu, and are anxious for, such guidance as a Govern: 
ment ought to be able tu exercise. If there does not exist now 
the same developed enthusiasm as possessed the national mind 
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before the commencement of the Crimean War, the prevailing 
sentiment is not likely to be less useful to a Government which is 
able skilfully to employ it. The Turk may be generally believed to 
be incurable, and there is certainly little enough of active solicitude 
for his welfare. But those who recall the successive episodes and 
phases of the Crimean strugyle will find that after the operations on 
the Danube in 1854 the Turk marvellously receded into the back- 
ground. Certainly it was no concern for the Mussulman which 
caused the English public to await with such profound anxiety the 
intelligence which each mail brought from the Black Sea 
during 1854 and 1855. England was fighting against the 
Power which the popular mind regarded as her natural enemy in 
the East. The forces of English resistance and Russian aggression 
were as much pitted ayainst each other as if the Turkish clement 
had‘never been there at all. ‘There is no doubt whatever that the 
suspicion and distrust with which Russia and Russian designs were 
regarded by England twenty-three years ago cxist amoung us still. 
Zeal for the Ottoman cause, pure and simple, may be slight indeed, 
and in proportion as it is absurdly contended that the Porte, which 
from the first has steadily refused to make any concessions, would, 
if gently handled, have done everything which Europe originally 
asked is probably destined to vanish altogether. But this implies 
nothing whatever of that latent sympathy with Russia which could 
interfere with the patriotic policy of so anti-Russian a Cabinet as 
Lord Beaconsfield’s. ‘he Government, indeed, have a brilliant 
opportunity before them, and they have but to use it aright to 
scatter all opposition to the winds, and to convince the nation 
that as they will not lightly be called upon to take up arms, 
so the power and prestige of England are absolutely guaranteed 
against all aggression. But if this is to be done some portion 
of the tactics of the Government and of its supporters in the 
press must be renounced. Nothing can be more frivolous than the 
plea which Lord Derby has insinuated—and which the Daily Tele- 
graph, which has taken upon itself to address to its crewhile idol 
‘a stern and true word,’ has thought fit to emphasisc—that Mr. 
Gladstone is responsible for the failure of the Ministerial policy 
to preserve peace. The pressure, itissaid, which Mr. Gladstone 
has excrcised upon the Government has been that of an ‘irrespon- 
sible dictator,” and has been ‘mischievous and fatal.’ If the 
Ministerial majority were narrow or undisciplined, this argument 
might be entitled to some consideration ; but when a Government 
as powerful as the present seeks to excuse any blunders of its 
own on the ground of the importunity of its opponents, it may 
be dismissed as unworthy and absurd. 

Since the entire subsidence of the bulgarian agitation the Govern- 
ment have had no difficulties to contend with except those which 
have been exclusively of their own manufacture. Of late Mr. 
Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll have preserved a comparative 
silence: Since the outbreak of war Lord Hartington has declined 
to challenge the tactics of the (:overnment. The attempt to bring 
the question, as between the Adininistration and the Opposition, 
to a distinct issue has been abandoned. Every threatened demon- 
stration ends in a collapse. The supremacy of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Derby is unquestioned. The English people are thoroughly 
alive to, if they are not fanatically apprehensive of, the Russian 
hereditary policy of aygression and encroachment, Because there 
are no frothy demonstrations held, the national conviction on each 
one of these points is not the less intense, The national temper is 
one of which a Giovernment that clains the national contidence is 
for every reason bound to take advantage. The Atrocitics agitation 
of the autumn was only rendered possible because of the contemp. 
tuous reticence, the lamentable want of frankness, of the Govern- 
ment. Is the same mistake, or anything analogous to it, to be 
repeated now? Are the people of England to be permitted to think 
that the Government is as little able to decide upon a definite 
policy as the Opposition? Each day as it passes without some 
Ministerial declaration on the subject of the responsibilities and 
duties of England is calculated to produce such an impression, and 
pro tanto to alienato from the Government the sympathies of the 
people. When the national sentiment, at such a moment as 
the present, is of the kind which we described, there is a rea] 
danger lest, if it he not directed to, and expended on, some 
definite object, it should rin to waste, and be destroyed. 
What is now needed is to economise what will prove a growing 
force ; and if this is to be done in the interests of the Government, 
it will be because the people are no longer left in doubt as to 
the end towards which the country is being led. 





We Jeatn that the Shanghai tea market was epencd this morn- 
and a sale of 120 half-chests of Ningchow etlected at Tls. 25 
per picul, —Shanghai Courier, 
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REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 


Lonvon, June 8th, 1877. 
Three Russian frigates from America have arrived at 
Brest. 
Lonpon, June 11th, 1877. 
Unofficial despatches state that the Russians attempted 
the passage of the River Danube at Uikopoli, and were 
repulsed. , 
The Russian press is indignant at the notion that Rus- 
sia would be satisfied with peace without solid guaran- 


tees. 
Lonpon, 8th June, 1877. 


Three Russian frigates have arrived at Brest from 
America. 

The right wing of the Russiau troops in Asia Minor 
has arrived at Nariman beyond Olti; and the left wing 
has penetrated to Kara Klissa, unopposed. 


London, 7th June, 1877. 
The Turks haveattacked the insurgent troops in Mon- 
tenegro and completely defeated them. 
The Turks are bombarding Giurgevo. 
A Turkish Governor has been appointed to Sukhum 
Khaleh. 
London, 6th June, 1877. 
The Insurgents in Circassia have been defeated by the 
Russians with great loss. 
The Russian Army finds great difficulty in obtaining 
supplies. 
London, 6th June, 1877. 
Lord Derby, in reply to a proposition from Russia 
that the Suez Canal should be considered neutralized, 
has refused to accede to the arrangement, and has inform 
ed the Russian Ambassador in London that the Porte, 
the Khedive, and England are firmly determined to dis- 
allow any warlike operations on the Canal. 


London, 3lst May, 1877. 
There are vague rumours of peace negociations being 
opened through the mediation of Germany. 
Alsace and Lorraine are being reinforced. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 


(From the Straits Times Extra.) 


Bombay, May 21st, 1877.—The Rev. Mr. Barker, 
S. P. G. Missionary at Ahmednugger, has been suspend- 
ed from his clerical functions for three months for ad- 
ministering the Holy Communion to a corpse. 

Bombay, May 24th.—Next Monday Admiral Corbett 
assumes the command of the Navy in the East Indies. 

The Undaunted - proceeds to ‘Trincomalee, but may go 
to Aden, if required. The Gazette says that Government 
enquiries have been made as to the amount of tonnage 
that would be required for the shipment of 15,000 men 
to stations on the Persian Gulf. 

Constantinople, May 24.—Constantinople has been 
placed in a state of siege. The demonstration of the 
Softas only numbered 2,000. A deputation of five of 
them was admitted to the Turkish Chamber of Deputies 
and they demanded certain ministerial modifications. A 
Court Martial bas been ordered on the Governor of 
Ardahan fortress with reference to the retreat of the 
Turkish forces from that place before the enemy. The 
Russian troops are moving towards the West, and 85,000 
men are already concentrated on the upper and middle 
Danube. The river has settled down, but it is not prob- 
ae that the passage can be made before the middle of 

une. 

Berlin, May 25.—The Berlin semi-official journals have 
assumed a hostile tone towards the French Ministry. 

Diplomatic relations between Germany and Italy are 
very intimate. 

London, May 26.—Latest advice from the seat of war 
in Asia Minor state that Russian troops are making rapid 
marches towards Erzeroum, and that their vanguard bas 
already reached Olti, whilst the left wing is marching 
towards Diabeker and the centre has commenced bombard- 
ing the outworks of Kars. The position of the Turks in 
the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey, consequent on these 
movements of tlie enemy, is, therefore, considered critical. 

London, May 27.—The Persia: miniater at Coustauti- 
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nople has presented a Note to the Porte containing most 

cific assurances from the Shah. 7 

The latest advices from the seat of war state that the 
head-quarters of the Russian Army Corps of the Canca- 
sus have been transferred to Alexandropol, and that the 
left wing has reached Van. A Turkish ironclad has been 
sunk at Ibraila by a torpedo vessel. 

London, May 28.—The rivera Danube, Aluta and 
Sereth have overflowed. Advices from the seat of war 
in Asia Minor state that the Russian troops from \rdahan 
have joined the main body of the army before Kars. 
Fighting is going on near Soukhoum Kaleh, to which 
place the Russians are sending reinforcements. 

Paris, May 28.—Marshal Maemahon has made a 
pacific speech, in which he said that France would take 
no part in the present Kuropean complications. 

Constantinople, May 26.—The Roumanian army is 
concentrated in Little Wallachia and remains on the 
defensive. The arrests of Softas continue, and several 
havd been banished. A demonstration has been made at 
Athens having for its objects the urging of the election of 
a ministry and the necessity for military preparations. 

London, May 28.—The German ironclad squadron has 
gone to the Levant. No further news from the seat of 
war before Kars. ‘The capture of Ardahan by the Turks 
is entirely unconfirmed. The Russian troops have evac- 
uated the Abassian (? Circassian) littoral of the Black 
Sea, but are guarding tho mountain passes in the interior. 
Continued cannonade between Widdin and Kalafat is 
going on. ; 

Brussels, May 30.—Ze Nord states that the Russian 
Government is anxious to reassure England that Russia 
will not assail her interests, as defined in the speech made 
by Mr. Cross in the House of Commons on the 7th May, 
wherein he said that England’s interests were to protect 
the Suez Canal and guard Egypt, and permit no inter- 
ference with the freedom of the passage of the Darda- 
nelles and Bosphorus. 

London, May 31.—Prinee Gortschakoff is announced to 
accompany the Czar to Polyesti. This has given rise to 
vague rumours at Bucharest that peace negotiations be- 
tween Russia and Turkey are about to be opened up 
through the mediation of Germany. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLutions oF J. H. TUKERTORT’S PROBLEM 
White. 
1.—Q. to K. B.’s 6th, ch. 1.—Q. takes Q. 
2.—B. to Q. B.’s 4th, ch. 2.—Interposes P. 
3.—P. takes P. en passant, mate. 


_—_— 


OF LAST WEEK. 
Black. 


White. 
1.—Interposes Q., ch. 
2.—Moves K. 


Black. 
1.—P. takes Kt., dis. ch. 
2,—(). takes Q., ch. 
3.—(. mates. 


Correct answers received from W.H.S., Tokio, and C.B., Yoko- | 
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San Francisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street. 
HONGKONG ...... Lane, Crawford & Co. 
SHANGHAI........ Kelly & Co. 
Hroco & OzaKa... F. Walsh & Co. 
NAOABARR 6 io 550555 China & Japan Trading Co. 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these papers. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY 
OH JAPAN. 





Hk ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the So- 
ciety’s Library, at the ‘T6kid Dai Gakko (formerly 
Kai Sei Gakko), on 


Wednesday, the 27th Instant, 


AT 4 P.M. 
BUSINESS: | 
1—TO RECEIVE THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL. 
2—TO ELECT OFFICE-BEARERS FOR THE 
ENSUING YEAR, 
Tokio, 22nd June, 1877. 


The Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


The Manchester Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 


TT“ HE UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po 

licies for large amounts, on Buildingsand Content 

in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren 
rates of premium, 





KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co., 
Agents, No. 89, Yokohama, 
Yokohama, June 3, 1874. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Fire Insurance Company. 


t!. 


—_——_—___»@ 





HE UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent 
to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 


at Current Rates. 
E. L. B. MCMAHON, 


Yokohama, July 13, 1874, 3ms, 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—A fair business has been done ; prices are firm and in some instances 
slightly dearer. Yarns continue saleable at current quotations. In 9 lbs. Shirtings fair transactions are re- 
ported at improving rates, while other weights aud qualities move in moderate lots at former values. There 
have been small sales of Velvets ; T. Cloths are neglected, and Drills are lower. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 Ibs. 384 yds. 39 in. per pre., jae 4710 : ces, White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 884 yda. 44 in. »» ee 1.65 to 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 35 in. perpre. ... o. 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs.4to &4 Ibe. 884 ,, 39 in. » ~—s wees 65 to i '- Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30 in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib. ... 0.67%to 0.80 
9 Ibs. 884 ,, 44 in. » = ewe «6-200 to 2.60 Black Velvete a se eee eee eee 7.00 to 8.25 
T. Cloth 7lbs. 24 = ,, 32in. » ee 140 to 1.60 | English Drille 14/15 fhe. ‘40 yde, BO in. ... oe 2.40 to 2.65 
<a 6lbs. 24 ,, 32in. 3 ,,  ... 1.10 to 1.25 | Taffuchelass 13 yds, 48 in. ... ... 1.70 to 2.16 
Yarns.— . 
No. 16 t0 24 24, ee cee ae . per picul...$29 00 to 32.60 No. 88 to 42 a, ses eee PEP picul,.. $84.00 to 88,00 
No. 28 to 32 2... 1... wee eee eee ~Por picul... $31.50 to 34.75 Reverse Twist 16- 24 eee. Jee. oa 99 eee _ 


Woollens. — There | is no great change to report in this staple, with the exception of some demand for 
plain Mousselines de Laine at prices which shows a further decline. Blankets continue to be enquired for, but 
stock are nearly exhausted. 


Ploin Orleans... ...  ... 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 550 to 7.00 Figured MousselinesdeTaine ...80 yde. 30in.,. 0.24 to 0.28 


Figured Orleans ... ... 29—30 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.25 Multicolored “ ...30 yds. 30 in... 0.28 to 0.36 
. Shimagoro — .., ee wee 30 yda. 30 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 Cloth, all woul plain or fancy .. 48 in. to 62in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... 0... ... —80 yds. 82in. ... 024 to 0.31 Presidents see eee oe 64 In. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—30 yds. 32in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots see eee eee) oe 4 in. to B6 in... 0.46 to 0.55 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—68 yda. 31 ix. ..16 50 to 17.50 Union —.. » ...54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan... ... 22—80 yds, 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 Blankets, scarlet. & green "6 to 8 lbs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.48 


Plain Mousselines de Taine —30 yds. 80 in. ... 0.16}to 0.173 


Sugar.—The market has been sciier during the week, and while rates for Fornwsa are unchanged, 
White Sugars have advanced 15 cents per picul. 


Sugar:—Takaoin bag... —«.. =. ~per picul,. $5.00 China No. 4 Kook-fuh =...) we per picol... $7.85 to $7.65 
»  inbasket ...  .. os - eas $4.85 » No.5 Kong-fun 2.0 wo 1 ~— oe $6.65 to $7.15 
Taiwanfooin bag... 1... 0 ss ”» Ms $4.90 9 No. 6 E-puk ... 0 11. cee oes 1» ~—s ee $5.95 to $6.46 

do. in basket... ...  ... ae ae $4.80 Swatow Brown 2... 10. cee ce cee » ee. None. 
China No. 1 Ping-fal... ... 3 None ; Duaitong Soh Usa: Gee. weet Jaen. lest ‘i cat $4.50 
»» No.2 Ching-pak ... " $8 55 to $8.95 © Jupan Rice sei, aia? kee ache fame 1» ~—s ee $2.00 to $2.80 
» No.3 Ke-pak ...  ... is 7.95 to$8.25 | Kerosene Oil... ... c.  teag $4.50 


Kerosene Oil.—There is no sins to report in prices, as no inaukactious ee nies piace, and con- 
sequently remain nominal at $4.60. 


EXPORTS. 


Silk,—On the 18th instant about 30 Bales of new Mybash Hanks arrived and were purchased at $500 
to $570 per picul, or @ 4/1—=20/2 to 20/11 per Ib. in London and @ fis. 5.15=56 to 58 per kil. in Lyons. 
Since then several several par ‘cels have come to the market but ouly a few bales have been settled at $500—18/6 
and frs. 51.—This shows already a drop of 50 to 70 dollars on opening rates, and a further decline will, no 
doubt, take place before a general business is possible. 

The first arrivals compare favourably with last season’s in size and colour.—About 150 bales of old 


coarse Silk have gone into native consumption. Prices are entirely nominal while stocks consist of about 700 
bales of old Silk aud 20 bales new Hanks. 


Tea.—A brisk business has been done during the closing week, settlements amounting to fully 
6,000 piculs. 

The anticipated decline has thus been checked, and on the contrary prices are about $1 per picul higher 
on all grades from Good Medium downward. 

Some amount of low grade Teas have changed hands, but present prices for these are far too high to 
leave any margin on home quotations. 


Common a. see sue tee nee tee ee $14.00 to $15.00 | Fine... os. cee cee cee eee $25.00 to $28.00 

Good Common ... 1... se coe cee one $16.00 to $18.00 | Finest 1... 2... 1... see ove $29.00 to $84.00 

Medium —.... sss nun tee eee eee vee $19.00 to $21.00 | Choice 1. ss nee ee one $86.00 to $89.00 } Limited 
Good Medium ... ... ... «+ «.. « $22.00 to $24.00 Choices... 6 4, eee eee $42.00 & upwards. § supply. 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange. —Stcrling rates have remained pretty steady throughout the past week, but close slightly 
casier, with a scarcity of Private Paper. 


Rates close as follows :— | ON SHANGHAI—Bank sight .........ccccccoseseeees 75 
STERLING —Hank 6 months’ Bight... ..cseccccseeee 43. OF. Private 10 days sight. diets cevees « 16 
os Bank Bills on demand..,............ 33. Llgd. Ox Nuw Yore—Bank Bills on demand......... 964 
Private 6 months’ sight... ssa nencse 8: 1 yds 9 30 duys sight Private... eee BBS 
On Papie—Bank Sight sd icccsewsissasersincisece 010 On San Frayc.sco—Bank Bills on demand... 97 
Bank 6 months’ sight sdadeeens vee 6.074 r , 30 eeaaye sight Private......... 99 
Private 6 ms. sight avecee Ate csaceevees 5. 174 Kinentsz soe Ceecesens CUO cer cre ccccveneeosereceee $124 
On Honexona—Bank sight. sensevsenaaneune ances ees A *% dis. Old: Ken: -cusessine tic cecededanesscen eis scaiacvietietiais 408 
” Private 10 ys’ sighteersersenresees % ” 


Google 
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Shipping Tntelligence. 





ARRIVALS. 











Ton- 
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Dats.) SuxHrp’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frage & Ria. WHERE FROM. CaRao. ConsIGNEES. 
NAGB. ont. 
June 18) City of Tokio Maury American str. | 5072 | San Francisco |Muay 29] Mails, &c. | P. M.S. 8. Co. 
» 18) Tanais Reynier French str, 1735 | Kobe June 16} General M. M. Co, 
» 18 Tibre De Girard French str. 1726 | Hongkong » li Mails, &c. M. M. Co. 
» 19) Maitland Page British bq. 712 | Cardiff Dec. 8] Coul M. M. Co. 
»» 21) Duna Bteele British str, 1320 | Hongkong June 14} General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
»» 21| Roving Sailor Bryant Am, 3-m, schr.| 460 | Kobe ~ General Japanese 
»» 21) Glammis Key British barque | 1150 | Hongkong June 65) Ballast KE. Fiecher & Co. 
»» 22) Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japanese str. | 1870 | Shanghai & ports} — Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
», 223} Tah-yew Direkseen Chinese str, 460 | Shanghai, &c — General 8S. M. Cook 
»» 28) Catarina Fisoher Danish bq. $316 | Takao June 9} Sugar Nethd, Trading Co, 
»» 29 Kdmond Lritish str. 1709 | Hongkong » 17] Mails, &o, | P. & O. Co. 
DEPARTURES. 
Darts. Sur's Name. CaPtTaln, Frae & Ria. ip DESTINATION. CaRGo. DESPATCHED BY 
Jane 16) John M’Kean Japanese schir.| 196 | Hakodate Ballast _— 
»» 18 Courier Iecheffeky Russian str. 495 | Nagasaki General Walsh, Hall & Oo. 
»» 17] Ocean Pearl Grinnell American schr.| 196 | Hakodate General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
»9 19) City of Tokio Maury American str, | 6072 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | P.M. 8. 3. Co. 
» 19 Jylland Laube Danish brig 267 | Newchwang Ballast Captain 
»» 19} Saikio Maru Vroom Japanese str. | 2145 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c, | M. B. Co. 
* Sunda Reeves British str, 1704 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | P. & O. Co. 
»» 20] Ching-too Baikie Brit, 8-m.schr.| 304 | Hakodate Ballast J. D. Carroll & Co. 
ws Iris Taylor Brit. 8-m. schr.| 259 | Taiwanfoo Ballast Jardine, Matheson & Oo. 
Vessels in WMardtour. 
Name. CaPTAIN. : Frage anv Ria. | ‘Tons. From. ARBIVED. CONBIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
Beh ee — ce een) Me SECO SRO ea? 
STEAMERS, | 
Duna Steele | British eteamer | 1320 | Hongkong June 2] | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Hiroshima Maru Burdis | Japanese steamer 1780 | Shanghai and ports! June 22 | M. B. Co. 
Malacca Edmond British steumer | 1709 | Hongkong June 23 P. & O. Co. 
Meiji Maru Peters Japanese steamer, 980 | North Coast June 31 Lighthouse Department 
Tanais Reynier French steamer ; 1735 | Kobe June 18 | M. M. Co. 
Tibre De Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong June 18 | M. M. Co. Hongkong 
Tuh-yew Direkssen | Chinese steamer | 460 | Shanghai, etc. Juue 22 | S. M. Cook 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Cath. Marden Marden | Brit.8 m. schr. 287 | Takao Jane 91] Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Cynosure Hatton | British barque 769 | Nagasaki June 14] Order 
Catarina Fischer | Danish barque 316 | Takao June 23 | Nethd. Trading Co. 
Giammis Key | British barque | 1150 | Hongkong June 21 | E. Fischer & Co. 
Madagascar Spiesen | German barque 290 | Takao June 13 | H. Grauert 
Maitland Page British barque 712 | Cardiff June 19 | M. M. Co. 
Oceanus Brorson German brig 207 | Takao June 9 | Chinese 
Roving Sailor Bryant Am. 3-m, schr. 460 | Kobe June 21 | Japanese 
PASSENGERS. Donald, Brown, Gadsden and Oripps; 45 Europeans and 2 Chinese 


Per Steam-ship Tanais from Kobe:—H. E, M. de Geoffroy, Mr. 
and Juéry, Messrs. Dallust, M. Bair, M. Van Oordt, Wolffs, E. 
O. Kirby, Okamita, Hecho, M. Geofries and 2 domestics, and 21 
Japanese. 

Per Steam ship City of Tokio from San Francisco:—For Yokoha- 
ma: Miss Lillie Groves, Revd. R: Hayward, U S.N., Messrs. J. M. 
Pouce de Leon, J. F. Ocisen, G. Hamilton, J. O. Cadwallader, E. 
8. Morse, F. Shaw, F. R. Sears, W. H. Metcalf, H.-D. McEwan, U. 
S.N., Geo. «. Erary. For Hongkong :—Mr. Hermann Maynau ; 
sk uro s, and 168 ‘ ‘hinese in the steerage. 

Per Steum-ship Zibre from Hongkong:—Mr. Karasé, Japanese 
saiisee. to Italy; Mrs. Kurasée, Mre. Tosse and child, Mrs. Friend, 
Mrs. Huskinson and child, Mrs. Keswich, 4 children, and servant, 
Mrs. Stranford and 2 children, Messre. Piercy and servant, Hasimo- 
to, Stedston, Sinchiya, Caulsefert, Scheidt and servant, and Ah 
Chi 

Per Steam-ship City of Tokio for Hongkong :—J. Rourdan. 

Per Steam-ship Sa:kio Maru, for Shanghai and porte :—Mr. and 
Mrs. Marayama and child, Messrs. O. Heywood Jones, H. Heywood 
Jones, L. A. Levy, Yamane, Ban, Hara, Morishita, Yoshishiku, 
Tachiki, Ousen, F. de San, - Hojo, Idzuin, Mada, Yasuda, Itakura, 
Mashakoji, Tagawa, and F. N. Bogel. 

Per Steam-ship Sunda, for Hongkong.—Col. Dickins, Captain 
Dempeter, Justice Snowden, Mrs. Snowden, Commander Pusey, R. 
N., and servant, Captain Ranton, Mrs. Stephens, Messrs. Cowderoy, 


Google 


in the steerage. 


Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
Captains Cheetham, Wynn, and Kilgour, Miss Otoki, Miss Shoda, 
Miss Yamaguchi, Miss Osoda, Mr. and Mrs. Yamaguchi Mr. and 
Mrs. Shoda, Dr. Anderson, U.S.N., Messrs. R. D. McKee, W. A. 
Marshall, U.S.N., A. ©. Flagg, Delmege, Kemperman, Garrout, 
Longford, Carrort, ‘Ting Tai, and 36 Japaneso in the cabin, and 148 
Japanese and 4 Chinese in the steerage. 

er Steam-ship Tah-yew from Kobe:—100 Japanese police, and 
100 Japanese civilians. 











CARGO. 

Per Steam- “ship Ti bre from a nee _— 

General... ... ses wee 004,008 pkgs. 

Sugar ees ees eee eee eee ese ese 000 2,436 ” 

Total ... ...6,444 pkgs. 

Per Steam- ue Saikio Maru for Shanghai and porte: — 

Treasure... ... see cee ene $1,100.00 
Per Steam- ship Suita for Hongkong: —_ 

Silk for England 54 bales. 


Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru from Sang and porte:— 
Treasure eee $543, 226,21 
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In the U.S. Consular General Court 
at Kanagawa, Japan. 





J. M. BATCHELDER, 


Against 


THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE 
“CO: Taare ce 


To THE FORMER OwNER OR OWNERS OF THE SAID 
BARQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY Con- 
CERN. GREETING. 








HEREAS an action has been brought in this Court 

by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 

of the sale of the Barque “CAYVALTTJ,” now in the 

hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 

RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be 

paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 

tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies 
belonging to the said Barque “CAVAL TTI.” 

Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 
therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 
ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. 

Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
U. S. Consul-General. 


J. 1. 3ms. 


- BROADWELL’S | 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


[ Seal. ] 





ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. — 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SOLE AGENTS FOR «JAPAN. 


THE PRICE 


—Or— 


OGhe Aadies’ Directory, 


Wiilci will be found a very useful diary to the 
end of the year, has been REDUCED to 


ONE DOLLAR. 


To be obtained of Messrs, Ketiy & Co., or the Office 
of this Paper. 


Yokohama, April 11, 1877. tf, 
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UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


GOODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
GOODALL'S BAKING POWDER. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS 


“hs SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 

wis) This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the 
plainest viands palateable, and the daintiest di- 
shes more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, 
&e., it is incomparable, Sold by Grocers, Oil- 
men, &e. Prepared by 


Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds, England. 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST & MOST 


AGREEABLE TonIc YET INTRODUCED. 
The best remedy known for Indigestion, Ge- 
neral Debility, Loss of Appetite, &e. Restores 
delicate invalids to health and vigour. Sold by 
Chemists, Grocers, &e. Prepared by 





-——<$<$<_—s 














THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


The cheapest, because the best, and indis- 
pensable to every household and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings 
without Eggs, Pastry without Butter, and beau- 
tiful light Bread without Yeast. Sold by Gro- 
Prepared by 


cers, Chemists, Oilmen, &e. 
(ioodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds, England. 


June 5, 1875. 52ins. 


THE FOLLOWING 


IS AN 












AVEXTRACT FROM A LETTER 
' dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 

i; ““T must also beg to say that Pegg Pills are an excellent 
medicine for me, and I certainly do enjoy good health, sound 

sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills. 

I am 78 years old. 

1 ‘Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 

# To the Proprietors of 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 13, 1877. 13ins. 


INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


BY TAKING 


HOCK IN’S 
IMPROVED SEIDLITZ PownpeR. 








t ie differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 
ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, nnd may be taken 
by persons of all ages as a Covling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative secording to dose. Its extensive use during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable qualities ns a Purgutive Suline, 
and the fact that the powder retains its qualities for any number of 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine — It 
will be found invaluable to Families, Travellers, or Kmigrants, as 4 
preventive or remedy in all cases of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailmeuts of life, 


Agents— 
BOMBAY, MESSRS, TREACHER & Co. 
16th June, 1877. 12 m—l. 
ALIFORNIA 


Original fre 
UNIVERSITY OF C 
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IMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY. 





Rrumet’s Tortet VineGar, a pleasant, tonio und refreshing 
adjunct to the Toilet and Bath, a reviving scent and a powerful 
disinfectant. For warm climates it is invaluable, 

RIMMEL’s CELEBRATED LAVENDER WATER. 

RIMMEL'S TREBLE DISTILLED Eav DE (OLOGNR, 

RiMMEL's MUCH IMPROVED Frorrpa Water. 

Riwme.’s Jockey Crivp, and other frayrant Perfumes. 

Riuamet’s Limg Juice anp GLYCERINE gives the hair a beautiful 
gloss without greasing it, nourishes the roots, and imparts an agree- 
able coolness to the head. 

RimMeEt's PvRE Wuite Giycerine Soar, Brown WInpsor, 
Howry, Atmonp, Coat-Tar, and other SoaP in bars or cakes. 

Rowwet'’s VELVETINE, ViotEt, Rice, Rose-Leap and other 
TorteT Powers, in boxes and packets, 

Riki's AQUADENTINE cleans, whitens and preserves the Teeth, 
refreshes the Mouth, and sweetens the Breath, 

Romet’> PHorocnrome, for imparting to the Hair or Beard a 
perfectly natural and permanent shade. 

E. Rowert Perfumer by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, 96, Strand, London. 


An illustrated Price List sent on application. 
December 4, 1875. 


52ins. 


THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Pgrsons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Str SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “ 1 
“ ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are 
“ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
* satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye— I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘‘ and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“ fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
“ that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY, 

And where there is no previous know- 

ledge of the’ business required, is a Le- 

monade, Ginger Beer, and Soda Water 

Machine, as the public taste is so much 

on the increase for Aerated Drinks. 


The book of 90 pages of illustrations 
and information forwarded free. 


BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Enotnerrs, 23c, Forston St., 
Hoxtoy, Lonpoy, ENGLAND, 
December 2, 1876, 
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LEA & PERRINS'’ 


CELEBRATFD 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
DECI.ARED BY CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE 











LoD ONLY Goop sgAVOCE 


s2=— 
, 





CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD. 


The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused certain dealers to apply the name of “ Worcestershire 
Sauce’ to their own inferior compounds, the Public is hereby ine 
formed that the only way to secure the genuine, is to 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
and to see that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, stopper 
and bottle. 

Some of the foreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 
Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper and labels of which the 
names of Lea and Perrins have been forged. L. und P. give notice 
that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorney 
to take instant proceedings against Manufacturersand Vendors of 
such, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed, 

ASE FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 
WRAPPER, BOTTLE, AND STOPPER, 

Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 
and Blackwell, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


Yokohama, March 7, 1874. 83ins. 


ENGLISH GOODS 
(Via SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO.,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 
Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description, 
Contractors for Military and Police Clothing and Accoutrements, 
PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 





Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-urms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 





Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the “ Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2} per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Se Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 
per lb. 

Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes, 


D. NICHOLSON & CO. 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


March 4, 1876 52 ing. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROTECTED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
Dated October 11th, 1869. 
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DR. BRIGHT’S 
PHOSPHODYNE. 


(OZONIC OXYGEN) IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
THE NEW CURATIVE AGENT, AND ONLY RELIABLE AUTION.—Vice Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr 
REMEDY FOR NERVOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS Cott1s Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORO- 


This Phosphatic combination is pronounced by the most eminent 
members of the Medical Profession to be unequalled for ita power in 
replenishing the vitality of the body, by its supplying all the essential 
constituents of the blood and nerve substance, and for developing all 
the powers and functions of the system to the highest degree. 

It is a regen to the palate, and innocent in its action, while re- 
taining all its extraordinary properties ; and us a specific, surpassing all 
the known therapeutic agents of the present day for the speedy and 

rmanent cure ol— 


ervous Prostration Lassitude 
Liver Complaints Shortness of Breath 
Palpitation of the Heart a renbling ot the hands and limbs 
Dizziness Impaired Nutrition 
Noises in the Head and Ears Mental and Physical Depression 
Loss of Energy and Appetite Consumption (in its first stages only) 
Hypochondria Tinidity 
Female Complaints Eruptions of the Skin 
General Debility Impaired Sight and Memory 
Indigestion Nervous Fancies 
Flatulence Ampoverished Blood 


Incapacity for Study or Business Nervous Debility in all its Stages 
Sick Headache PrematureDecline 

and all morbid conditions of the system arising from whatever cause. 
The actign of the Phosphodyne is twofuld—on the one hand increasing 
the principle which constitutes nervous energy, and on the other the 
most powerful blood and flesh generating agent known ; therefore, a 
marvellous medicine for renovating impaired and broken-down con- 
Btitutions. It toe improves the functions of assimilation to sucha 
degree, that where for years an emaciated, anxious, cadaverous, and 
semi-vital condition has existed, the flesh will rapidly increase in 
quantity and firmness, and the whole system return to a state of robust 
health. The Phosphodyne acts electrically upon the organisation ; for 
instance, it assists nature to generate that human electricity which 
renews and rebuilds the osseous muscular, nervous, membranous, and 
organic systems. It operates on the system without exciting care or 
thought upon the individual as to the process. It moves the lungs, 
liver, heart, kidneys, stomach, and intcstines, with a harmony, vigour 
yet mildness unparalleled in medicine. 

The eas tae me gives back to the human structure, in a suitable 
form, the phosphoric or animating element of life, which has been 
wasted, and exerts an important iufluence directly oh the spinal marrow 
and nervous system, of a nutritive, tonic, and invigorating character, 
maintaining that buoyant energy of the brain and muscular system 
which renders the mind cheerful, brilliant, and energetic, entirely over- 
coming that dull, inactive, and sluggish disposition which many persons 
experience in all their actions, 

The beneficial effects of the Phosphodyne are frequently shown from 
the first day of its administration, by a remarkable increase of nervous 
power, with a fecling of vigour and comfort, to which the patient has 
ong becn unaccustomed, Digestivn is improved ; the appetite increases 
hs dead A the bowels become regular; the eyes brighter; the skin 
clear and healthy; and the hair acquires strength, showing the im- 

nce of the action of the Phosphodyne on the organs of nutrition. 

Finally, the Phosphodyne maintains a certain degrce of activity in 
the previously debilitated nervous system ; its use enables all debilitated 
organs to return to their sound state and perform their natural functions. 
Persons suffering from Nervous Debility, or any of the hundred 
symptoms which this distressing discase assumes, may rest assured of 
an effectual and even speedy cure by the judicious use of this most 
nuvaluable remedy. 


DR. BRIGHT’S PHOSPHODYNE 


Is 50LD ONLY 
In CASES at 10s. 6d. by all Uhomists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors throughout the Globe. 
Full Directions for Use, wn the English, French, German, 
Italian and Dutch Languages, accompany each Case. 

er CAUTION.—The large and increasing demand for Dr. Brights 
Phosphodyne has led to several imitatwns under somewhat similar names 
purchaser's of this medicine should therefore be careful to observe that each 
case bears the English Government Stamp, with the words Dr. Bright's 
Phosphodgne engraved thereon, and that the sante words are also blown ir 


the bottle. 


Wholesale Agents for— 
SHANGHAI................... .. Messrs, WATSON CLEAVE & Co, 
HONGKONG .............0.cceees » WATSON & Co. 

Export Agents. 


NORTH, THOMPSON & Co., 
| CHEMISTS, 
No. 61, Agents. “a 


Yokohama, September 11, 1875, 2ins, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, FEVER, AGUE, 
COUGHS, COLDS, &€C, 


ew! 


vr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


(Ex Army Med. Staff): 








DYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, being the 
Inventor was deliberately untrue, which he regretted had been 
sworn to. Eminent Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. 
Collis Browne wus the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they 
prescribo it largely, and mean uo other than Dr. Browne’s.—See 
“ Times,” July 12th, 1864. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other 
than 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


REMEDIAL USES AND ACTION 


This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet refeshing sleep, 
relieves pain, calms the system, restores the deranged functions 
and stimulates healthy action of the excretions of the body without 
oreuting any of those unpleasant resulte attending tLe use of opium. 
Old and young may take it at all hours and time when requisite 
Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and 
wonderful cures, whiie medical men extol its virtues moat 
extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases :— 

Diseases in which it is found eminently useful—Cholera, Dyeen- 
tery, Viarrhwa, Cholics, Asthma, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Whooping 
Cough, Cramp, Hysteria, &c. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of 
Physicians and J. ‘IT. Davenport that he had received information 
to the effect that the only remedy of any service in Cholera was 
Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet,” December 31st, 1864. : 

From A. Montgumery, Eeq., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bumbay :—" Cholorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Neuralgia, 
Asthma, and Dysentery. To it I fairly owe my restoration to health, 
after 18 months’ severo suffering, and when other remedies had 
failed.” 

Dr. Lowe, Medical Missionary in India, reports (Dec. 1865) that 
n nearly every case of Cholera in which Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne was administered the patient recovered. 

Extract from “ Medical Times,” January 12th, 1866.—‘‘ Chloro- 
dyne is prescribed by scores of orthodox medical practitioners. Of 
course it would not thus be singularly popular did it not supply s 
want and fill # place.” : 

Extract from the General Board of Health, London, us to its efficacy 
in Cholera.—‘ So strongly are we convinced of the immense value 
af this remedy that we cannot too forcibly urge the necessity of 
odopting it in all ceases.”’ 

Beware of spurious and dangerous compounds eol:l as CHLOEBO- 
DYNE, from which frequent fatal results have followed. 

See leading article. ‘‘ Pharmaceutical Journal,” August lst, 1869, 
which states that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the inventor of Chloro- 
dyne; that it ie always right to use his preparation wien Chloro- 


dyne is ordered. 





CAUTION. —None genuine without the word “ Dr. J. Collis 
Browne” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming medical tes- 


timony accompanies each bottle. 





The public are further cautioned, a forgery 
of the Government stamp having come to 
the knowledge of the Board of Inland Re- 


venue. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Sold in bottle ut 1s. 1id., 28, 9d. and 4s, 6d. 


Yokohama, October 21, 1876. 6mos. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ep orp peed at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their pepess will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omissonto renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 





Notes of the deck. 





—_— 


The most important news received this week from the 
South is to the effect that certain forces under General 
Kawaji have succeeded in effecting a junction with the Go- 
vernment forces in Kagoshima, The latest telegrams des- 
patched from Kidéto announce that a report had been 
received from Kawaji that the 5th battalion, after marching 
for eight ri on the Kagoshima-kaido, arrived at Kodan, in 
the rear of Kagoshima on the 25th instant. From this 
point an attack was made upon the rear of the Satsuma 
forces, who were forced to retire. The Imperialists cap- 
tured a number of batteries, and finally entered Kagoshima. 
The insurgents, making their way round by mountain passes, 
made a furious attack on the rear of Kawaji’s forces, and 
were with great difficulty repulsed. The batteries taken 
from the insurgents were handed over to the 4th Division 
of the Imperial Army, and Kawaji with the remainder of 
his men, entered Kagoshima. The Imperialists lost only 
some thirty-four in killed and wounded, so that it would 
not appear that any serious attempt was made to prevent 
them from getting intothe town. ‘T'roops are posted between 
Miya-no-j6 and Niuki, to prevent the communication from 
being interrupted. 

From private sources we learn that the condition of affairs 
in Kagoshima is frightful. The insurgents and their fami- 
lies, before they left the city, did all they could to render 
its occupation as uncomfortable as possible for their assail- 
ants, by closing up wells, or poisoning the water in others 
by throwing into them every kind of filth. The heat is 
excessive, and there is an almost entire absence of any 
sanitary precautions. The effects of these combined causes 
among the troops are epidemic diseases of the worst type, 
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which are killing off and disabling more than many engage- 
ments, 

Last February we took occasion, on the part of the com- 
munity, to tender our grateful thanks to Mr. Nomura, the 
Governor of Kanagawa, for entering into arrangements for 
ridding the settlement of stray dogs. There was for a short 
time an absence of the wretched starving curs, which make 
day painful by the sight of their misery, and night hideous 
by their howls of suffering. But the carrying out of the 
order seems recently to have been neglected, and again the 
settlement is overrun with the wretched, homeless and own- 
erless animals. To a nervous or tender-hearted person, a 
ride in a carriage or jinicisha is simply torture. There 
must recently have been some extraordinary increase and 
multiplication, for the roads literally swarm with helpless, 
starving and mangy puppies. The poor little wretches lie 
about the streets, and in spite of the kind-hearted care usu- 
ally exercised by the jinrikisha men, every hour in the day 
are heard the cries of some unfortunate that is run over or 
trodden on, and left to crawl away and die a death of lin- 
gering misery. We feel sure that it is only necessary to 
call the attention of the Governor to the present non-observ- 
ance of his orders, to induce him at once to take measures 
for haviug them strictly carried into effect. 





When complaints of hard times and depressed trade are so 
continuous and universal, it is somewhat a relief to find the 
council of the Asiatic Society congratulating the members on 
the prosperity of the institution, and that too, with good reason, 
judging from the Annual Report which we publish elsewhere. 
Not only can the Society boast of an unusual accession of 
members during the past year, but upwards of seventeen papers 
have been read, all of which were interesting, and many of them 
of singular excellence, so that in the volume of Transac- 
tions which will represent the Society’s proceedings for the 
year past, members will secure a most valuable addition to 
their libraries. We regret to say that interest in the So- 
ciety has apparently somewhat fallen off in Yokohama, as 
shown by the fact that twelve of the seventeen papers ‘of 
which the Society can boast were read in Tékié. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that the headquarters of the 
Society are now at ‘T'6ki6, but we trust that during the 
year to come, Yokohama members may prove, by a suc- 
cession of well sustained meetings, that they are desirous of 
according deserved support to the Asiatic Society of Japan. 


The following is a portion of the evidence brought out during 
cross-examination of the plaintiff in the action brought against 
Captain Colomb of H. M.S. Audacious :— 

Witness continued :—I used to ply steamers hither and thither in my 
own name, when the Government gave me several steamers and [ 
formed the Mitsu Bishi Company, I paid nothing for them, and have 
never been usked to pay cost of them to the Government. Counting 
large aud small I think there are eighteen steamers, but I do not re- 
member. The last one was handed over to meabout three years ago. I 
pay all expenses of passage for vessels in the Government service. The 
earnings belong to the Mitsu Bishi Co.; speaking accurately, they go 
into my hand. 

This puts us in mind of an anecdote which is related of 
Handel. ‘The wonderful master had an appetite as colossal 
as his genius, the healthy body requiring a vast amount of 
nourishment to support that healthy mind which produced the 


healthiest music that has eyer been given to the world, The solid 
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fare of England was especially suited to his tastes, but it was 


sometimes difficult for him, at an entertainment, to eat all he 
wished without laying himself open to the charge of greedi- 
ness. On one occasion, wishing to give himself a treat after 


some gigantic effort, he went toa favorite restaurant and order- 
ed dinner fur some half dozen persons. When all was prepared 
he requested it might be served forthwith. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” said the 
waiter, ‘‘ but where is the company?” “Iam ze company!’’ re- 
plied the Master. 





We cannot refrain from making a few remarks on a shame- 


ful letter—we are sorry we can use no milder term—that has 
been written by some one signing himself Monto Sakibo, and 
has found its way—we feel sure by inadvertency—into the 


columns of the Gazette. The writer assumes to be a Japanese, 


and under cover of his mask, and pretended ignorance of the 
English language, sees fit to attack the Herald in terms that 


would not be tolerated for a moment in an English or Ameri- 
can writer. 


together two words of English correctly, he has had recourse 


to the miserable subterfuge of disguise, and thus takes his 
unenviable position among the harpy crowd of writers who 


can be spiteful though not grammatical, venomous though 
unable to spell. The complaint of this Eurasian correspon- 
dent is that the Herald publishes and circulates ‘‘ rumours” 


relating to thé war in the south. The (Gazette in its issue 


of last night publishes a spirited letter from “ Perspicax” 
in which the writer points out in severe, thongh 
’ moderate terms, the wrong the Gazette did itself, in allowing 
such communications as the one signed ‘‘Monto Sakibo” 
to appear in its columns. The writer very justly states 
that all, or nearly all, the accounts of the war in Kiu- 
shiu are taken from the native papers, who daily publish 
the most incredible statements. From these statements, and 
from such iuformation as he may derive from private 
sources open to him, the foreign journalist has to pick and 
choose, and present to his readers what he may consider 
most reliable, and best borne out by what he sees passing 
aroundjhim. ‘‘ Rumours” are generally all that he can get, 
and when they are given for what they are worth, the 
reader can draw as clear a conclusion as the journalist. 
‘‘Rumonrs” acknowleged to be so, are less harmful than 
falsehoods stated as facts. As we have remarked, there is 
no doubt that the insertion of the letter in the 
Gazette was an oversight, and in the note attached to 
the letter of Perspicax it makes an amende honorable. On 
this point we have nothing to say. We only wish to ex- 
pose one of the dirty tricks which are constantly being 
played off on conductors of newspapers, and to which, as 
in the present case, they sometimes fall victims. 


We must remind the community that the first of a series 
of Promenade Concerts, given by the Amateur Dramatic 
Corps, takes place in the BluffGardens on Tuesday evening, 
if the weather prove favourable. The fine band of the 
Atalante has kindly been placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee by Admiral Véron. The weather is far too hot to 
admit of either the preparation or performance of any piece 
at the theatre, while a couple of hours in the evening can 
scarcely be passed more pleasantly than at these concerts, 
as those who remember the successful series given two years 
ago can testify. 





There are some men so excellently constituted by nature, 
that they manage to extract comfort from the most unlikely 
circumstances. Such are generaily found among scientific 
men, who—to their glory be it said—are always willing to 
undergo any amount of pains and penalties, if only they 
can add one tiny ray to the light of knowledge. One 
would think it as hard to extract consolation from earth- 
quakes as blood from the proverbial stone. Yet witness the 
following remarks madeatthe Asiatic Society. 

“Mr. Knipping hoped that the authors of the paper 
would soon be able to execute their proposed iustrument 
and have it tried in earthquakes. Living in Tékié, we were on 


Google 


The probability is that not knowing how to put 








an unusually favourable spot of the Globe, having on an average 
one earthquake in a week, so that we never need wait 
very long to try earthquake instruments. In 1876, the 
Yamato Yashiki instruments recorded 58 shocks.” 

But alas! anervous and unscientific public, while they ad- 
mire, cannot join in Mr. Knipping’s enthusiasm. 





The half-yearly meeting of the Yokohama Race Club, 
held at the Grand Hotel yesterday afternoon, was not s0 
well attended as it ought to have been, there being only 
twenty members present. The Committee submitted to the 
consideration of the members the new rules they had drawn 
up, which were accepted with trifling alteration. As one 
of the Committee said, 


“ There was no doubt that the new Title Deed, when issued, would be 
of a very cosmopolitan character, and it was therefore n 8 
frame the Rules of the Club accordingly. With this view the Com- 
mittee had, after mature consideration, brought forward the amend- 
ments which would now be submitted to the meeting.” 


It is a deplorable fact, that notwithstanding the Club have 
framed a series of rules specially to meet the reform demand- 
ed, and that with but very few exceptions every member of this 
community desires an amalgamation of the Race Club and Ra- 
cing Association, and the discontinuance of the absurdity of two 
rlval meetings each Spring and Autumn within a few days 
of each other, such desirable and necessary amalgamation can- 
not be effected. In explanation of the failure of the Club 
Committee to bring about the union the Hon. Secretary said :— 


A word may be said regarding your Committee’s plan. It provides 
virtually for the dissolution of the two old societies, and for their for- 
mation into a new one, untrammelled by any rules, and it adopts the 
principle that all members of the foreign community are free to use the 
the course under the Club Regulations. On the other hand, the Asso- 
ciation makes it a sine qud non that the new Club should adopt their 
Rules, which is tantamount to the absorption of our body into theirs 
under the disguise ofa new name. They klar also for the admission 
of Japanese to the Club, to which your Committee object in toto, the 
course having been granted by the Japanese Government for the exclu- 
sive use of the foreign community. 


Rightly considered, there should be no insuperable difficulty 
in doing away with the anomaly of a divided racing communi- 
ty in a small place like this, but if the elements of a private 
quarrel are imported into Club matters, and narrow views 
usurp the broad and liberal ones which should govern a Racing 
Club, we are afraid that it will not only be hard to heal the 
unhappy division which at present exists, but that the breach 
will become wider still, to the detriment of all good sport. 





We cannot, even at this late hour, allow the article on “ Pub- 
lic Men and the Press” in this evening’s Gazette to pass 
without stating our warmest concurrence in all that is there- 
in said with regard to the uprightness and ability with 
which General Van Buren has always filled the position of 
American Consul-General at this port, and the universal high 
esteem in which he is held by members of every nation- 
ality. Noman has ever striven more earnestly than he to 
deserve well of this community, to which he has rendered many 
a good service. It is not his fanlt that the filthy Honmura dens 
have not before this been cleared out, while it is certainly 
due to him that the loafers who come under his jurisdiction 
have had their dangerous powers rendered as small as possible. 
Were we to judge of the tone of the American press by the one 
miserable example that unfortunately exists among us, we 
could well understand how any kind of mis-representation or 
mendacity could find its way to publication, but it is hard 
to imagine how decent journals can prostitute their columns 
to such outrageous libels and scandals as the Gazette points 
out, and from which, in spite of their falsity, General Van 
Buren must have suffered keenly. For the more honest 
in motive the man, the more is he pained by such shameless 
accusations. 





A reception is to be given by Admiral Reynolds, Cap- 
tain Young, and Officers of the U.S. Flagship Tennessee on 
the 4th July, in commemoration of Independence Day, and 
a scratch regatta has also been arranged to take place during 
the day. 
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Some of our readers may remember the celebrated political 
squib that went far to make the reputation of the then young ar- 
tist, George Cruikshank ;—we are speaking of between fifty 
and sixty years ago. It must be borne in mind that it was 
penned at a time when a violent effort was being made on the 
part of the Government to muzzle a press that was attacking 
and satirising its vicious courses; an effort, which thanks to 
the fearlessness and ability of a somewhat obscure, but up- 
right and incorruptible man, was utterly defeated. The 
“Thing” referred to, which the “ Public Informer” would 
put down, is the press. The meaning is of course greatly in- 
tensified by Mr. Cruikshank’s admirable illustrations. 


“ These are the people all tattered and tom, 
Who curse the day wherein they were born, 
On‘account of taxation, too great to be borne, 
And pray for relief from night till morn; 
Who in vain petition in every form. 
Who, peaceably meeting to ask for Reform, 
Were sabred by Yeomanry cavalry, who, 
Were thanked by the man all shaven and shorn, 
All covered with orders and all forlorn— 
* * 2 * * 
Who took to his counsels in evil hour 
The friends to the Reasons of Lawless power ; 
That back the Public Informer—Who 
Would put down the Thing that, in spite of new Acts 
And attempts to restrain it by soldiers or tax, 
Will poison the vermin that plunder the wealth 
That lay in the House that Jack built.” 


Its application under the present circumstances will be plain 
to everyone. 





We publish elsewhere a copy of the London Gazette Extra- 
ordinary, containing Her Majesty’s Proclamation of Neutrality 
in the war between Turkey and Russia. 





The Chéya Shimbun states that, from the Ist proximo, the 
whole of the accountant’s work of the Supreme Court (Dui- 
shin In) will be transferred to the Department of Justice. 





From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun we learn that H. E. Mori 
Arinori, will shortly return to Peking to resume his du- 
ties us Japanese Minister at that Court. 


From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 25th, 
Among the items of Australian news published in the Caczette of 
Saturday was the following :— 
The barque Paimema, bound from China to Melbourne, with 


rice, put in here to-day, having struck on Indispensable Reef, to 
the northward. The crew were kept pumping about twenty-eight 


days. 

This is probably meant for the British barque Pcrmenio, des- 
patched from Kobe on the 16th March last by Messrs. Walsh Hall 
& Co., with a cargo of rice for Melbourne. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram from Kawaji at Midzumata despatched at 7 a.m. on 
the 22nd instant announces that the town of Akune was taken by 
the Imperialists, after which they advanced one ri beyond the town. 
Two rebels were captured, about ten killed, and two large guns 
and a number of small-arms taken. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
The rebels at Kagoshima are surrounding the Imperialists in 


two bodies. 

Those on the western side have their head-quarters at Ishiki, 
their lines extending toward Tagami. These men, in number about 
1,200, are those who retreated from Higo, and about eight hundred 
géshi (lower class of samurai) are also with them. The other body 
have their head-quarters at Yoshino. Their number is unknown, 
but it is thought to be greater than those at Ishiki. Their com- 
mander is supposed to be Kirino. 

A telegram from Lieut. General Kawaji, dispatched at 11 p.m. 

on the 22nd instant, announces that the Imperialists took posses- 
sion of Miya-no-jo on the 21st instant. Kawaji intends to remove 
his camp to Miya-no-jo on the 23rd instant. 
' A telegram despatched from Osaka at 10.25 a.m. on the 23rd 
instant says :—The Imperialists intended to make an attack upon 
Shigeoka in Bungo on the 2lst instant, but it was dis- 
covered that the rebels had already commenced to retreat on the 
night of the 20th instant. Thus the lmperialists quietly took pos- 
session of the evacuated town of Shigeoka. The rebels retreated 
toward Nobeoka and Kumada. 
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From the Osaka Nippo. 
Oyama Tsunayoshi, ex-Governor of Kagoshima ‘en, is now in 


gaol at Nagasaki. 


Tuesday, 26th. 


The M. M. steamer Jvlga, with French mails on board to the 
20th May, will leave Hongkong to-day at noon. 





A Norwegian named George Bronson was charged yesterday 
morning before his Consul, W.C. van Oordt, Esq., with creating 
a disturbance in a house belonging to John Roberts at No. 188. 
Roberts said Bronson had come in at breakfast time and demanded 
money for drinks, and being refused, capsized the breakfast table 
and struck him over the head with a chair. Bronson was ordered 
to be imprisoned for twenty-four hours. 


Saigo is said to be in the neighbourhood of Miyako-no-jd, in 
Hiuga, with three regiments of troops. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

A person just arrived from Shonai says, that when the rebels of 
Kiushiu were carrying all before them the samurai of Shonai 
showed a disposition to rebel, but since news has constantly been 
received that the Satsuma men were being worsted, all agitation 
has ceased to exist. The Government has bought up about ten 
thousand yen worth of fire arms that were in possession of the 
samuraé of this province and sent them to the Sendai garrison. 

Lieut. (teneral Yamada has become famous for his bravery, and 
is considered to be the Kirino of the Imperialists. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
The report that some two or three hundred of the rebels of Sat- 
suma and Higo had crossed over into Shikoku is false. 


From the /6échi Shimbun. 

The remainder of the Hagi rebels are still hiding themselves on 
the borders of the provinces of Chéshiu and Suwo, The latter 
province is well guarded by police and shizoku against any attack 
which these rebels might project. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The following police recruits arrived at TOkid on the 23rd in 
stant :—From Yamagata ken 31; from Shiga ken 100; from 
Miyagi ken 43; from Miye ken 16. Besides these 20 men have 
been enrolled within the district of the TOkiéd Fu. 


According to the Osaka Nippo, Iwamura, the recently appointed 
Governor of Kagoshima ken, addressed a letter to Saigo Takamori 
last month, pointing out that the ability of the latter to success- 
fully oppose the Imperial forces has now ceased, and although he 
(Saigo) may continue to attract a few followers to his standard, 
further persistence in rebellion can only have the effect of bring- 
ing misery on the people of Kiushiu. The Governor goes on to 
say that it can surely afford no pleasure to Saigo to witness 
the misery of the people, and therefore urges him to repent of 
the errors of his ways, and without further delay surrender him- 
self, on behalf of his followers, to the Imperialists. The Governor 
adds that such a course of action on Saigo’s part will make amends, 
to some extent, for his crime in rebelling against the Imperial 
authority, and concludes by stating that he has been induced to 
write in this way to Saigo solely on account of his commiseration 
for the wretched people whom he has lately been appointed to 
govern, and therefore hopes Saigo will give his letter due con- 
sideration. 

The Osaka Nippo does not say if Saigo thought fit to send any 
reply to Iwamura. 





Wednesday, 27 th. 


The second decision in the suits C. Braun rv. Kojiro Shokitsu, 
namely, that in reference to the 9 Ibs. Shirtings contract, will be 
delivered, we believe, on Monday morning in the Kanagawa Sai- 
bansho, which has lately been removed to the old French Lega- 
tion, Benten. 


The P. M. Co.’s steamer Alaska left for San Francisco this 
morning, taking 39 bales of Silk, and tho following cargo of 
Tea:— 


From San Fran. N. York. Other cities. Total. 
Shanghai............... ‘ 3,476 886 4,364 
Nayasakl... ........... — — — — 
POU O wise sister daria 308 3,195 4,189 7,742 
Yokohama............. 3,199 2,308 3,203 8,710 
Hongkong............. 164 4,767 10 4,941] 

Total ccccees 3,723 13,746 8,238 25,757 
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From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

As stated already, Fujiyoshi and Muramatsu of Tosa were ar- 
rested and sent to Kidto for carrying on secret communication 
with the rebels. They were tried on the 18th and the 19th 
instant. Having confessed that Kataoka Kenkichi (the presenter 
of the memorial on behalf of the fisshisha) had lent them a sum 
of one hundred yen for carrying out their designs, Kataoka has 
likewise been arrested. 

The Risshisha is said to have printed one thousand volumes of 
the memorial presented to the Government, and sent them to 
various parties. 

Yesterday 55 police recruits arrived at Tokid from Yamagata 
ken, and 63 from Fukushima fen, all of whom are intended for 
duty at the capital. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram, despatched from Owaka ken at 0.25 p.m. on the 
23rd instant announces that the rebels who were at Shigeoka fled 
towards Ishidzuka and Hiuga on the 20th instant. The Imperial- 
ists in Bungo established their head-quarters at Shigeoka on the 
2lst instant. Peace has now been restored to this province. 

A telegram sent by our reporter at Kumamoto at 3.20 p.m. on 
the 23rd instant, announces that the rebels have retreated from 
Shigeoka. The Imperialists are now preparing for an attack upon 
Nobeoka. 

A telegram from Kawaji, who is at Miya-no-j6, despatched at 1.57 
p.m. on the 25th instant, announces that on the morning of the 
24th instant the Imperialists succeeded in taking possession of 
Ikiri and Sanodani. 

Another body of Imperialists have taken Hainoyama. These 
places are but five and a half ri from Kagoshima, whence the town 
is easily discernible. Miya-no-j6 isa very inconvenient place to 
provision, but 1,800 bags of the rebels’ rice were captured at that 
place. 

One regiment of troops of the Tokid garrison stationed at Osaka 
were sent to Lyo, in Shikoku, on the 20th instant. 

One hundred policemen, who were enlisted in Shiga ken, will 
also be sent to Shikoku, 

A force of eight hundred men has been enrolled at Fukuyama 


and Ezashi in Yesso, and will shortly be sent to Kiushiu under the 
command of Kuroda. 





Thursday, 28th. 

It is proposed by the Amateur Dramatic Corps to give a series 
of Promenade Concerts in the Bluff Gardens during the summer 
months, the first of which will take place early next week. The 
fine band of the 4Afalante has been kindly lent for the occasion by 
Admiral Véron, and there will be glee and chorus singing by 
members of the Corps. Fuller particulars will be announced as 
svon as possible. It is to be hoped that the success which attended 
similar entertainments two years ago will be repeated this year, 
not only tothe enjoyment of the public, but also to the benefit of 
funds of the Dramatic Corps. 


H. E. Kuroda left by the //iroshimu Muru yesterday for Kobe, 
en route for Kidto. 


Yesterday, a seaman on board the British barque Glammis lying 
at Shinagawa, while occupied in cleaning or painting the ship's 
side, fell from the stage on which he was working and was drowned. 
The deceased never rosc to the surface after he fell into the water. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The rumours that Itagaki had been summoned by order of the 
Emperor to Kidto, and that Kataoka Kenkichi had been arrested in 
Kioto are false, as both of them are now in Tosa. 

The members of the J?isshisha are at present in an excited 
state of mind, and are only restrained by the efforts of Itagaki, 
Kataoka and others. Should the Government send troops to the 
province and threaten the Society, a rising will probably take 
place. 

There is a party in Tosa called the Ainné-gumi (Band of 
Loyalists) numbering about 2,000, who held a mecting a few 
days ago at a place called Kuma, one ri from Kochi. 

Krom the Akéhono Shimbun. 

Since the fall of Hitoyoshi the rebels scem to have lost much of 
their spirit, and many are surrendering. There are, it is said, 
upwards of two thousand men who have deserted from the rebel 
army. 

One Ebibara, who surrendered himself, confessed that the rebel 
commander Fuchibe was severely wounded on the 30th of May, and 
that he had since died from the cffects of Lis wound. 

Kirino is still somewhere on tho borders of Bungo. 
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From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A general reform of the various fpublic departments took place 
in January last, the Department of Imperial Household alone being 
excepted as the Mikado was absent. As this absence still con- 
tinues and the time for His Majesty’s return is indetinite, it has 
been ordered the projected reform in this Department shall be 
made without further delay. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram, despatched from Kawajiat Miya-no-j6 at 1.35 p.m. 
on the 26th instant, announces that the Imperial camp at Miya- 
no-j0 was removed to Iriki on the 25th instant. 

Three thousand Snider rifles have been purchased from certain 
German merchants at the headquarters of the Imperialists. 





Friday, 29th. 

The Mainichi Shimbun of 28th instant contains the following :— 
‘* Although a notitication was issued by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Imperial Forces, to the effect shat all those who had been 
compelled, against their will, to join the insurgents, would be 
pardoned provided they surrendered, it is stated the Fukuoka re- 
bels who laid down their arms have been punished; still more, 
that the Government authorities have gone so far as to sub- 
ject certain of the prisoners to torture while undergoing examina- 
tion.” 

The notification referred to ran as follows :—‘‘ Were any among 
them (the insurgents) to repent their opposition to the Imperial 
authority, and submit themselves to the same they would be par- 


doned. So all such had better surrender themselves without losing 
a moment, and free themselves from the odium of rebellion.” If 
after this, as the Muinichi states, the Government punishes those, 
who, believing its promises, have given themselves up, it is guilty 
of an act that is not likely to bear good fruit. It is shocking to 
think that the poor wretches referred to are not only the victims 
of bad faith, but have also had to undergo torture as well during 
examination. Ifthe statement made by the Mainichi is reliable 
at all, no excuse can be made this time as to the proper 
translation of the term used, which is ‘‘gd-mon,” meaning ‘ex- 
amination by torture,” and quite different to the term ‘‘ Kikumon 
semctsuke”’ which the editor of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun was at 
such trouble to explain in his letter to the //erald of the 11th 
instant. The A/ainichi makes some sarcastic remarks as to the 
necessity of torturing those under examination, and suggests that 
it is owing to the anxiety of the Government to ascertain beyond 
doubt whether the poor wretches joined the rebellion under 
compulsion or of their own free will. 


From the J/é6chi Shimbun. 

The rebels are now collecting a force of three thousand men in 
Hiuga. 

The thermometer in Kagoshima now rises to ninety-five degrecs 
at noon. 

The number of coolies in the employ of the Imperial Army in 
Kiushiu is upwards of thirty-seven thousand, four thousand of 
whom come from Choshiu. 

On the 16th of this month all the troops hitherto at Yashiro 
were marched to Hitoyoshi. ‘Thus the Impcrialists are gradually 
moving southwards. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
Upwards of 995 police recruits arrived in Tokid from the 17th 
to the 23rd instant. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

The twelve hundred policemen who embarked for Kiétu in the 
Amakusa Maru wander the command of Inspector Arima, have 
been ordered to proceed to Uwajima in Shikoku. Quiet prevails 
in Uwajima, but the coasts of Tosa are strongly guarded, and it 
therefore seems as though peace dves not reign in Tosa. 


Saturday, 30th. 

From the //oehi Shimbun, 
On the 22nd a body of troops advanced from Shigeoka and at- 
On the 24th the 
On the 25th a battalion of 
(reneral Kawaji’s troops reached Kagoshima. The force of the 
rebels seems exhausted here, and the police force arrived safely. 
On the 26th the police of this garrison, two battalions strong, 
were sent to Kawaji at Miyano-jé, 

On the 26th it was intended to attack Nobeoka, when we had 
got as far as Okusu, and Miyanudzu the state of the roads owing 


tacked the rebel intrenchments at Jsoyama. 
rebels were driven out of Takemura. 
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to the heavy rains prevented our advancing as we hoped. The re- 
bels are not as sparing of their ammunition as heretofore. 

A telegram despatched from Kokura at 9 p.m. on the 27th instant 
announces that after the rebels in Bungo were defeated, the Im- 
perialists advanced their camp to Shigeoka, and were engaged in 
closely watching the frontier. But on the 24th instant at 6 p.m. 
a determined attack was made by the rebels who advanced by 
various roads. The Imperialists were much surprised and at first 
were hard pushed, but by six p.m. they succeeded in repulsing 
the rebels. Many were killed and wounded on both sides. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

On account of a general reform taking place, all the ofticials of 
the Judicial Department were dismissed on the 28th instant. The 
Sénin (officials appointed by the Daijokuan) were immediately re- 
appointed, but the Hannin (these appointed by the Ministers) are 
to be only re-appointed gradually. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
H. E. Okubo was present at the time of the examination of 
Fojiyoshi and Muramatsu of Tosa, who were recently arrested. 


The following are the shipments of Tea per O. & O.8. 8. Belyic, 
which sailed yesterday morning :— 


TEA. 

From San Fran. N. York. Other cities. Total. 
Shanghai... 49 5,621 832 6,502 
Nagasaki ... ...... -- -- 87 87 
Hiogo... ... 0... 0... 207 1,234 710 ° 2,151 
Yokohama... ... .... 5,283 §, 884 6,373 20,540 
Hongkong .. 272 3,418 832 4,522 

Total... ... ... 5,811 19,157 8,834 33,802 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
17th June, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &6.........ccsecseseveeeeneee $5,149.86 
Merchandise, KC............c.cecccecececeseeeeecees $ 757.39 
Jit) | eee enna merry $5,907.25 


Miles Open 18. 


Corresponding weck last year. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C............cceeeeceeeeeee: $7,298.67 
Merchandise, &c......... tree smduevsieedaveawca: OU oe 
Totals sdiicsetcaniesees $7,798.01 


YOKOHAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
24th June, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &c..........cceceeeeeees o+++206,090 91 
Merchandise, &C............cccecesecssovesevecseeees $ 804.36 
OB sssesesagacieeeus $6,896.27 


Miles Open 18. 


Corresponding week last week. 


Passengers, Parcels, &€...........c.cecseseceeseees $6,781.27 
Merchandise, &c...... SruGeanPesedreucteviacceeecauns $ 409.21 
OUAL ceseceeienestes $7,190.48 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Kose-K1oTo STATION. 


Statement of the Puseenger Traffic for the week ending 17th 
June, 1877. 





Passengers.... 1... 6. ec cee eee ees Yon 6,736.665 
Luggage and Parcels............... - 260.720 
2000S ino dd seared eede nase vs 3 582.764 

Total...... Yen 7,580.139 


Corresponding period last year......Yen 3,787,132 
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JOURNALISTIC MISREPRESENTATION. 

T is rarely that we allow ourselves to waste our own 
space or the time of our readers in taking any notice 

of the scurrilous attacks on this journal with which, in the 
absence of any news or information of the least value or 
importance about Japanese affairs, the Tokio Times is 
We have hitherto 
had sufficient charity to believe that in delivering itself 


wout to pad out its meagre columns. 


of its weekly burden of abuse against the Yokohama press, 
it was endeavouring to justify the fact of its own existence 
by adopting the device of the lawyer who, conscious of the 
hopelessness of the case he is committed to, is reduced to 
the pitiable expedient of abusing the counsel for the other 
side. And indeed, for ought we kuow or care, it may still 
be true that its loud-toned denunciations of other foreign 
journals in this country may have no deeper basis of hos- 
tility than the feeling of envious despair produced by the 
contemplation of its own approaching dissolution. But 
there are limits even to the contemptuous silence which 
journals, as individuals, may maintain, under persistent 
vilification of their motives and unscrupulous misrepre- 
sentation of their opinions and expressions. ‘These limits 
seem to be overstepped in the number of the above-named 
journal which appeared this morning, charging this jour- 
nal with making a wanton attack on the Japanese Post 
Office; with seeking to throw discredit on that promis- 
ing department of the Government; with positive 
mis-stafements ; and with suppressing postal notifica- 
tions which duly appeared The 
article winds up with an insinuation of interested designs 
as underlying the alleged hostility to the Japanese Post 
Office, and with one of those wholesale aspersions of the 


in other papers. 


motives and conduct of certain of the foreign authorities 
in this country without which no number of that trucu- 
culent print would be complete. 

The whole matter admits of very simple statement, 
Japan, we rejoice to say, has been admitted to the inter- 
national postal union. Certain formalities and matters of 
detail have to be gone through before countries beyond the 
seas, Joining the union, cau be put iu full enjoyment of ali 
the advantages attaching to its membership. On the 
20th instant a notice was issued from the Japanese Post 
Office which, in view of the existing rules of the union, 
necessarily implied that those formalities and arrange- 
ments had been made. Having excellent opportunities 
for informing ourselves as to iucorrectness of the implica- 
tion in question, we characterized the Post-master’s notice 
as either premature or altogether out of order. This po- 
sition, the truth of which we adhere to, remains absolutely 
unshaken by the storm of misrepresentation and abuse 
with which it has been sought to assail it. The merits 
of the case will appear much more clearly from a detailed 
statement of particulars. 

The Post-master’s notice of the 20th June stated that 
mails would be received at the Japanese post office for 
despatch by steamers of the P. & O. S. N. Co. to all 
countries of Europe and elsewhere, beyond Alexandria, 
and by the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes Co. 
to all countries to which mails may be delivered by the 
French service, or by the combined service of France and 
other countries. Now on seeing this notice, we felt sure that 
the consent of the British Postmaster General, or some other 


competent authority, was necessary before foreign mails 
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could be carried in British packets, and we were not 


aware that such consent had yet been given. That on 
both these points we were perfectly in the right is amply 
proved by the letter of the Company’s Agent which we 
publish in another column, and by the following clause in 
the contract, for the conveyance of British mails, subsist- 
ing between the Company and the British Government. 


‘The Company shall not, nor shall any of the Masters 
“of any of the vessels employed or to be employed under 
“this agreement, receive or permit to be received on board 
“any of the vessels employed under this agreement any 
“letters for conveyance other than those duly in charge 
‘Sof the said naval officer or other person authorized to 
“have charge of the said mails, or which are or may be 
“ privileged by law, nor any mails for conveyance on be- 
‘half of any colony or foreign country without the consent 
‘of the Postmaster General, aud in case of any such de- 
‘fault respectively the Company shall be liable to be 
“‘ proceeded agaiust for breach of Agreement.” 


In the face of the fact, then, that the British Post- 
master had received no authorization to accept such mails, 
and that the Company’s agent protested against their 
being sent on board without such authorization, we were 
not only justified, but in duty bound, to caution the public 
against the possible inconvenience and loss that might 
have been occasioned by a too hasty reliance on the Ja- 
panese Postmaster’s notification. 

Indeed had we in the slightest degree been animated 
by any such feeling of hostility to the Japanese Post 
Office as has been so wantonly and groundlessly charged 
against us, we might have used much stronger terms and 
have animadverted on the questionable propriety of the 
Japanese Postmaster’s action in notifying that mails could 
be made up at his office for transmission by the British 
Company’s packets, without having distinctly ascertained 
whatever the British authorities acquiesced in sucha 
notice. In the absence of any information explanatory of 
such a breach of international courtesy, we would even 
have been justified in expressing doubt as to the fact 
of the notice in question having been issued with 
the sanction of the Japanese Postmaster General. 
And it is only in cousequence of the provocation so reck- 
lessly flung at us that we even now permit ourselves to 
yemark that it would have been easy, as it was 
becoming, for the Japanes Postal authorities to bave 
conferred with the British Representative, or even 
in the first instance with the British Consul before issu- 
ing so precipitate a notice. 

So questionable do we consider the expedient to which 
the Japanese Postal authorities have thought proper to 
resort in order to dispense with the requisite authoriza- 
tion, that we entertain the strongest doubts even yet as 
to its ultimate success. If mails made up at the Japanese 
Post Office are to be convéyed to Europe by the British 
packets, us we confidently anticipate they will be, the 
direct and straightforward course is surely that they 
should be recognized received on hoard at 
once in their proper character and not as it were smug- 
gled on board under the guise of being French Mails. If 


and 


a direct application in this sense were made to the proper 
quarter, it would, we venture to assert, be found that the 
enmity to the Japanese Post Office so virulently declaim- 
ed against, hag no more substantial existence than is to 
be discovered in the diseased imagination of an ill-inform- 
ed and vituperative journalist. 

Asa specimen of the accuracy displayed by a journal 


Go gle 


whose chief occupation, were it not that of unscrupulously 


vilifying the motives of its contemporaries, would seem 
to be to gloat over any minor inaccuracies into which they 
may at any time inadvertently fall, we may take the 
following sentence. Speaking of this journal it says :— 

“In addition to its positive mis-statements, already 
“quoted, it further essayed to cast discredit upon the 
“postal announcements by suppressing notifications re- 
“specting the outgoing mail of Tuesday which duly 
“appeared in other papers.” 

The alleged fact and the motive ascribed to it stand on 
exactly the same footing as regards credibility. They are 
simply and gratuitously untrue. So far from suppressing 
the notification referred to, it was prominently published 
in the usual form at the very head of the Postal notices in 
our Advertiser issue of that morning, as a reference would 
have shown, and also in the daily despatch slip by which 
we are wont to give all possible publicity to the move- 
ments of the mails. 

As a rule we prefer leaving misrepresentations of this 
character to the refutation of their own inherent falsity 
and of the course of subsequent events. If we have 
departed from that rule on the present occasion it has 
not been because the stereotyped aspersions are more 
destitute of foundation or less characterized by decency 
than usual. Our object has been for once to expose the 
perversity of judgement and the recklessness of assertion 
habitually displayed by the pharisaical print whose weekly 
task it is to poison, so far as its feeble powers and limited 
circulation will permit, the minds of the people of this 
country against external intercourse, by unceasing vili- 
fication of the foreign representatives, the foreign com- 
munities, and the foreign press. So long as it confines 
its misguided efforts to the congenial work of foisting 
on the Japanese public the antiquated nostrums of pro- 
tection, it may be right that it should be left alone in 
undisturbed obscurity ; but when its grotesque perform- 
ances in other fields of misrepresentation invite so easy an 
exposure as the present, it would seem a pity'to have 
allowed the opportunity to pass. 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 
A s_y HInt. 
(Akébono Shimbun. ) 

The local officials throughout the country seem strangely apa- 
thetic, and disinclined to take any steps that might tend to the 
future improvement of the Administration. They appear to think 
that their duties consist only in receiving orders from the Central 
Government, entirely ignoring those they owe to the people in 
placing them on the right road to progress. The officials of one 
ken contend with those of another in carrying out what they 
take to be “civilization,” and it is on this matter that we wish 
to say a few words. 

No one can dispute that it is quite right for the officials of the 
various ken to receive orders from the Central Government, but 
they ought at the same time to direct all their energies to promot- 
ing what shall be most beneticial to the prosperity of the ken which 
they govern and of the nation at large’ Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, thata measure had beenintroduced ina ken which is extreme- 
ly advantageous to the well-being of the people. The officials 
of neighbouring fen, having received no orders from the Central 
Government, take no means to have it carried out in their jurisdic- 
tions. Now would this be right conduct on their part? Yet such 
is a fair sample of their inaction. 

The public nay blame us for speaking in this way, calling us 
rash, and saying that we have no right to call our learned of- 
ficials inactive, and the like. We know that itis not the custom 
of the press, at the present time, to speak thus openly, but in dis- 
cussing such matters, there is no alternative but to be perfectly 
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eandid. so that our meaning may be made clear to our readers. 
We could, if we wished, say a great deal more about the wrong 
doings of local authorities during several years past, but at the 
present time we do not care to disclose them. 

In several ken the people and the authorities, by their joint 
exertions, have established {+n assemblies, or meetings of mem- 
bers elected by the people, to discuss the affairs of the ken. Yet 
in the very next ken, the officials, though they see how 
excellently such institutions work, in no way bestir themselves, 
but let the affairs of their ken run on in its old condition. 

Since first the idea of rights and liberties for the people was 
brought into this country, their minds have changed and their 
views are now very different to what they were in former days. 
It is only within the last few years that ‘‘rights and liberties” 
have ever been talked of by any other class than the literati, 
found atterance in the newspapers. Now the idea is found every- 
where among the people. The power that it is exercising over 
the affairs of the country, is shown in the present civil war. 
There are numbers of men in the country, who though 
discontented, have no treasonable intentions, and who hold 
that Saigo’s conduct is wrong, as his attitude is not that 
which a subject should assume towards a ruler. Moreover 
they believe that the measures he has taken are antagonistic 
to the welfare of the people. Certain discontented samurai of 
one of the former Hun are now urging upon the Government to 
grant tothe people their ‘‘rights and liberties.” Although the 
obtaining of these is not the real object of their demand, yet it 
proves that they are aware how great a hold the idea of popular 
rights has gained upon the mind of the people, and thus use it 
a pretext to gain their ownends. Not yet do the people hold their 
‘* rights and liberties ” in their own hands, but for this the ken 
officials are responsible, for not having instituted t+n assemblies 
when the time for doing so arrived. As an excuse for their 
inactivity, they may, however, alleye that the Central (;overnment 
has not yet established a Representative Assembly to improve its 
administration. 


or 
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ON PRIMITIVE MUSIC; ESPECIALLY TIIAT 
OF JAPAN. 
By the Revd. Dr. Syte. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 
13th June, 1877. 


Among the records of Antiquity, we read of snch won- 
derful effects ascribed to the power of music, that one is 
naturally led to ask, What was the character of that early 
system—if system it was—which possessed such potency ? 
Was it Vocal only ¢ or, Instrumental % or, both ¢ Did it 
consist of Melody alone ? or, had it also Harmony ? Tad 
it a notation, so that it could be read and learned by book ? 
or, was it entirely traditional—learned by ear; remem- 
bered as nearly as might be ; and transmitted continuously 
in the same manner? ‘These questions present so large 
a field of enquiry that we cannot attempt, in the present 
paper, to do more than sketch the outline of a method 
whereby our study of the subject may be conducted with 
more prospect of valuable results than any heretofore at- 
tained. 

What we should aim at. is the ascertainment, if possible, 
of that style of music. which prevailed among the early 
tribes of mankind, or the supposition of their having had 
acommon origin. Whatever kind of musie they had prior 
to, and at the time of, their dispersion—that they must 
have carried with them in their several wanderings ; and 
if this music is still to be found anywhere, it must be 
among the tribes which we eall aboriginal—those vestiges 
of the earliest migrations, prior to which we find no traces 
of anything that can be called historic. Now, where shall 
we look for these? Where, but in the extremities of the 
earth ? In those remote and inaccessible regions to which 
the primitive peoples have been driven by the successive 
migrations of mankind, all issuing from Central Asia, and 
spreading themselves, wave after wave, outward in all 
directions. 

Accordingly it is in such localities as North Wales, the 
Hebrides, the West of Ireland, the Basque Provinces, 
Finland, Southern Arabia, Ceylon, Siam and South-west- 
ern China, Corea and Japan, that we should expect to find 
what we are seeking for—if, indeed it is to be found any- 
where, after the lapse of so many ages, and in the midst 


of so great a diversity of cir CO00le 
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Our present amount of musical knowledge concerning 
the earliest oceupants of the African and American conti- 
nents does not warrant the attempt to inelude them in the 
comparison we propose to make; though it may be re- 
marked, in passing, that whatever facts we have observed, 
or gathered, concerning the music of the Red Indians of 
North America, of the Pacific Islanders, and of the Afri- 
ean tribes, goes to confirm the conclusions arrived at by 
considering the data furnished by the better known 
countries of Asia and Enrepe which bave been already 
mentioned. 

One of those conclusions is that in the primitive music 
of all those far removed and widely diftering people there 
is formed a marked peculiarity arising from the use of 
only six tones in the compass of what we call the octave, 
In the Chinese, Siamese, Hindoo and Arabic Music there 
is found this characteristic as well as in the Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh, Basque and Finnish. A partial exception (to be 
explained hereafter) should be made in the case of 
Northern China, with which Corea* and Japan are to be 
classed as having derived their music from that region. 


The explanation of this peculiarity would involve us in 
a discussion of the nature and derivation of the gamut, 
In what sense, and on what ground is our diatonic scale 
to be’ considered natural? Isit to be gathered from the 
song of birds? Not easily. Is it deduced from the vi- 
brations of strings, divided by regular measurements ? 
In part ; not altogether. Does it arise from the harmo- 
nies produced by the striking of a bell? Not with any 
directness. Fuller answers to these questions are heard 
from Germany, Italy and England in the Treatises of 
Helmholtz, Baserna and Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley ; 
but the matter has been of late thoroughly re-opened by 
some who claim that our present seale is all wrong, and 
that we shall never have music worth cultivating until 
fourteen intervals, instend of twelve, have room made 
for them in our accustomed octave: this is to furnish the 
true music of the Future. We are engaged, however, at 
the present time, is considering the music of the Past ; 
and one of the difficulties we find in appreciating it, and 
in making a comparison between specimens gathered from 
different places, is that it refuses to express exactly in our 
notation, asceale performed accurately on any of our keyed 
instruments. It is owing to this fact, perhaps, that much 
discussion has arisen as to whether Oriental music is in 
the major or the minor mode ; whereas (if our suggestion 
is correct) it is in neither ; but in a kind of half-minor, 
having a peculiar distribution of the semi-tones ; or, more 
correctly speaking, having intervals which are neither 
full tones nor true half-tones. It may seem presump- 
tunons to hazard this statement, after such an authority 
as Fétis (Histoire Générale de la musique) has said—“ La 
musique Chinoise n’a qu'un seul mode, lequel est majeur,” 
(Vol. I. p. 60): and after another well-esteemed authority, 
Dr. Rimbault, has written—“ Mr. Macgregor’s oriental 
music has helped to confirm our opinion that the major 
scale is more common in ancient music than the mztnor. 
The universally prevalent opinion of the minor scale 
being the basis of the music of ancient nations is certainly 
erroneous.” (Art in Jeisure Four for April, 1875, 
p. 214). We adhere, however, to our impression, and 
would venture the following explanation. When an 
amateur on hearing an or iental melody attempts to write 
it down, what notation does he use ? ‘Cer tainly the cur- 
rent Enropean notation, making it represent as nearly 
as possible the sounds that fall upon his ear, though he 
is distinetly conscious that there is something out of tune 
somewhere. He notes down, we will suppose, an air in 
FE flat (the most convenient key for the purpose) and he 
feels that his D and G are hoth of them a trifle too 
sharp, but not enough to justify him in writing D flat and G 
flat ; so he just goesonand writes D natural and G‘natural, 
and when he has written it so, so he plays it, and he says to 
himself that he has “eanght the tune prelty nearly.” 
Of course, what is thus written in the major mode, will 
reappear in the major mode when played ; aud the musi- 
cal savant in Europe who studies anxiously over these 


* The performances of the band of the Guin Adihasedor: on 
his visit i Yedo in June 1576, sufficed to establish the identity of 
the Corean with the Chinese Music, while it also shewed the 
skill and cnergy of the perfurmers. They were good specimens 
of their class, 
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transcriptions will be led to such conclusions as those 
above expressed. By falling back upon the Pythagorean 
scale (as suggested in the text) a much nearer approx- 
imation would be made, in my opinion. Even the Gre- 
gorian Tones (so-called) we suppose to be virtually mis- 
represented by their being written according to our pre- 
sent scale. And hence arises one of the great draw- 
backs to the effectiveness of all this music: it lacks the 
vigor and sprightliness and majesty of our major mode; it 
lacks also the wailing tenderness and plaintive sadness 
of our minor mode ; and it loses the vreat effects which 
arise from the alternations of the two. Add _ to this, 
that all is in common time, that no triple measures are 
used, and the well-known monotonous effect is ac- 
counted for. In point of effectiveness, therefore, 
it will bear no comparison with our modern music, 
from which it is distinguished also by the absence of 
harmony, except in the very occasional use of a funda- 
mental note on certain stringed instruments, and of some 
meagre harmonies—a third, a more frequently a bad 
fourth on the Sung (Chinese) or Sho (Japanese). On 
one occasion | heard, at Shanghai, two performers simul- 
taneously carry through the same air on two guitars, 
tuned at a distance of a fourth apart—one we will say 
on C and the other on F. The effect was bad, but not so 
bad as it would have been on one of our instruments, 
because of the difference of scale. These three instru- 
ments here exhibited—a Wood-harmonican, a Series of 
Steel Bars and a Set of Tuning Reeds enclosed in a 
small cylinder—will shew the diversity of scale, and the 
difficulty of determining what the Japanese gamut may be, 
and also whether or not they have more scales than one. 

My obliging friend, the Rev. Dr. Veeder, has taken 
the pains of testing by the Siren what are the ratios of 
vibration between the twelve notes of a standard series of 
bamboo pipes, kindly lent me by Mr. Machida, one of the 
Members of our Society, and believed to be of great 
antiquity (some 500 years old) and to represent the Japa- 
ese chromatic scale. 

I should despair of making the delicate difference of 
these scales intelligible by any explanations of my owu 
on this occasion, and must therefore leave them for 
private study when printed ; meanwhile tendering to Dr. 
Veeder our best thanks on behalf of all lovers of the 
Science of Harmony, and giving to him and his assistants 
the entire credit of the great pains they have taken in 
verifying the vibrations and tabulating the interesting 
results. 

We have to acknowledge another contribution from two 
Japanese students of the Imperial College of Engineering, 
under the instruction of Professor Ayrton. To our great 
regret, it is only a fragment, and owing to the continued 
illness of one of the students, will probably remain so ; 
but the results, so far as reached, are both interesting 
and valuable: interesting as the work of a native of one 
of those lands where Primitive Music still lingers ; and 
valuable, as testifying to the prevalence of the six-tone 
scale, and to the extreme difficulty of certifying ourselves 
of the data upon which satisfactory conclusions can be 
based. 

As in the case of Dr. Veeder’s contribution, so with 
this—the entire credit for the love-labor bestowed on the 
subject must be given to Professor Ayrton and his pro- 
mising pupils. 

It will be observed that among the scales compared in 
Dr. Veeder’s ‘Tables is the Pythagorean—and this, we 
are inclined to believe, is the magic key that unlocks our 
difficulty. Who so likely to give us the facts on sucha 
subject us the Sage of Crotona—a man who thought so 
much and travelled so far and observed so carefully ; and 
who, moreover, esteemed this particular subject so highly 
that hia ideas of astronomy were attuned to the Music of 
the Spheres, and his principles of Government were 
arranged as elements of Harmony. The ideas of Confu- 
cius on this subject and his tribute to the importance and 
the profound Mysteriousness of Musie, furnish an interes- 
ting parallel, : and are wor thy of more than a passing notice. 
Speaking of the three strings of an ancient form of the | 
King (a kind of guitar) he “pamed one The Ruler, one 
The Minister and one The People, and added that who- 
ever could harmonize these three could rule the Empire. 

It ought uot to be forgotten, also, that Plato in his 
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Republic makes Socrates sum up all forms of culture in 
these two—Music and Gymnastics—in which case, of 
course, Music includes all that belongs to the Sacred 
Nine ; but it is significant that they should all be named 
Muses. His cotemporary Heraclitus says of him that he 
had made more inquiries than any other man ; and that 
he had acquired wisdom, knowledge and mischievous re- 
finement—which last remark is apt to be repeated in our 
own day concerning those who occupy themselves with 
measuring musical vibrations, and giving to their value a 
logarithmic expression, 

Be that as it may ; a thinker who was the disciple of 
Thales and Anaximander, and whose system was recog- 
nized as “scientific doctrine’ by Aristotle—such a one 
was not likely to give us anything, but what he had 
learned with care and verified with patience; and there- 
fore it is that we consider he has given us the true pri- 
mitive musical scale ; the one used at first unconsciously 
perhaps; but, as soon as it became the subject of mathe- 
matical scrutiny, accepted and adhered to by the cultured 
musicians of classic times ; and now corroborated, or ra- 
ther exemplified by what is still found among those re- 
mote and widely scattered tribes of mankind who have 
retained what is most primitive in the world of music. 

A few remarks must suffice for the application of our 
theory to the case of Japan. Corea might be added, and 
both be referred to China, whence, without any question, 
their musical system was derived. Among the Chinese 
then we find the old six-tone scale, as above indicated ; 
but we fiud also an eight-tone scale; and the former is 
celled the Southern, while the latter bears the name of 
Northern—which is the very reverse of what we should 
have expected. In the ruder regions of the North we 
should be apt to look for the simpler forms of song, while 
to the softer South we might expect more perfect and 
more finished melodies : but we find this order reversed. 

And here we reach the point where our subject touches 
Ethnology, and contributes (as Fétis has well shewn) to 
solve some of its problems, especially those connected with 
the distribution of the Aryan and Turanian races. The 
apparently anomalous case of China will receive some 
elucidation, if we bear in mind that the point at which 
a& conquering race has entered a country may almost 
always he determined by taking the region into 
which the aborigines have been driven and drawing 
from it, as from a base, a perpendicular in the opposite 
direction—that will indicate the line of progress of the 
invading hordes. A single glance at the map will show a 
line drawn from Wales will point to Kent ; one from the 
Aino country to Kiushiu, ete., ete. Now in the case of 
China, the Miaou-tse—the true aborigines—are found in 
the extreme southern parts of Kwang-tong and Kwang-si, 
especially the latter ; and accordingly, it is here that the 
simpler, ruder, six-tone scale of music is found, while the 
invading Mongols brought with them the more complete 
gamut, which ‘fills up the two gaps and gives us an eight- 
tone scale,—a true octave. Arguing from the nature of 
the case, we should expect that this latter would not 
supercede what had already overspread the country, but 
would be found there, as an addition—an hypothesis 
which quite corresponds with the facts of the case. 
And now we must content ourselves on the present occa- 
sion, with alluding to only one more topic—namely, the 
early subjects of music ; its close connection with the 
dance at festivities, aud with wailing and processions of 
mourners at funeral ceremonies. 

With regard to the former, no one can watch the sports 
of children without seeing that in the infancy of our race, 
the exuberance of animal spirits must have found vent in 
the song-dance ; and also (to take the opposite extreme) 
no one, with the habit of reflecting on such subjects, cau 
have tried to analyze the movements of a modern ball- 
room (where conventionalism and artificiality reach their 
highest point) without seeing the vestiges of what was 
onee the war-dance and the love-chase: this is the only 
theory we know which makes intelligible the mazy move- 
ments of the reel, the waltz, the contre-dance and the 
quadrille ; and the music is adapted to the movement— 


| highly rhythmical, lively or languid, marked and energetic. 


So, on the other hand: the sorrowful wail of the 
mourner at funerals, the mild unmeasured undulations such 
us are still heard (after having been traditionally hand- 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held in the 
Societv’s Library, T6kié Dai Gakko, on Wednesday, the 
27th June, 1877, Sir Harry S. Parkes, the President, in 
the chair. The following members were present: Messrs. 
Aston, Atkinson, Ayrton, Cawley, Chaplin, Conder, 
Dallas, Faulds, Grigsby, Hattori, Marshall, McClatchie, 
Milnes, Mondy, Mori, Murray, Parson, Perry, Smith, 


ed down for centuries), when the Jews recite annually 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah outside the walls of Je- 
rusalem,—these strains have as their characteristics, the 
absence of rhythm, the irregular interruptions of voice 
after voice, without regard to tune or time or key, all 
blending, in combinations more or less discordant, and 
yet preserving some kind of unity, as evidenced by their 
arriving at a simultaneous close. One very noteworthy 








peculiarity in the performance of Buddhist chants is that, 
while all the performers use the same words and follow 
the same cadences (with greatly resemble the Ambrosian 
and Early Gregorian Tones), yet each singer chants the 
strain in the kev which best suits the pitch of his own 
voice ; in this, resembling the manner in which, among 
ourselves, a whole congregation is accustomed to read the 
Psalter. We ourselves have listened at the house of a 
Japanese amateur toa performance of this kind, which 
lasted about twenty minutes, and we were perplexed dur- 
ing its continuance as to what its meaning might be. At 
the conclusion, our friend enlightened us by explaining 
that it expressed the wailings of a company of women 
lamenting over arecent battle-field. Had this idea been 
suggested at the commencement of the concert, we should 
have listened with better appreciation, and might have 
found the music quite as descriptive and sugzestive as 
some of the compositions in which the mannerismg even 
of our great masters overwhelm all fitness, e. g. certain 
portions of “ Sampson” especially those given to Delilah. 


But the crowning glory of Japanese music is that 
which is performed by the Imperial Band and 
which we have had the opportunity of hearing on two 
occasions—-at the Opening of the Railroad and at 
the Inauguration of the University—both of which were 
honored with the Mikado’s personal presence. Without. 
some suggestive friend at hand to indicate the intention 
of the composition I think no one—no stranger, we mean 
—could form any definite opinion of its merits. The only 
thought that suggested itself was that an imitation of the 
(Eolean harp was intended, or perhaps, the sighing of the 
winds through the trees of the forest; and our impression 
is that if the specimen which has been given us, by the 
labors of Dr. Muller,* were performed with suitable in- 
struments, and with a reference to this leading idea, we 
should find something to admire in these performances, 
and not hastily dismiss them, as some are apt to do, with 
the dictum that they are utterly barbarous and unim- 
proveable. 


If there is a universal lariguage in the world, it is 
Music; and according to our views, its development may 
be seen in three successive stages, which we might call 
its Dialects. —First, in the imperfect utterances of the 
three or four or six-tone scale—siinple, expresssive yet 
inadequate ; next in the ill-defined yet fuller utterance of 
the eight-tone gamut,—marred by monotony both of time 
and tune; and refusing to yield to any attempts at pro- 
ducing pleasing harmonious combinations ; and lastly, in 
the finished form of the tempered scale, which with alter- 
nating modes and varied measures, gives us such forms 
and facilities of musical expression as, if not absolutely 
perfect, yet even now vindicate the pre-eminent claim of 
Music to be considered the Divine Art. 





— - 


* See Journal of the German Asiatic Society for March, 1876, 
p. 3l. 
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King John of Abyssinia has declined all propositions for peace, on the 
plea that Egypt has declared war against him by violating his frontier. 
He rejects the cession of Massowa, and threatens to take it by force. He 
has refused to accept of any presents, aud has commanded his troops 
to resume hostilities. —/.. «) C. Lupress. 





We understand that up to the present no appointment of Counsul at 

Shanghai has been made in succession to Sir Walter Medhurst. 
It is believed that some re-arrangement of the Consulate staff and 
its duties, is under consideration at the Foreign office, in connection 
with the proposed new rules of the Supreme Court, and witha view to 
effecting a further economy in the orang of the two establishments. — 
L. § C. Express. 





An attempt is to be made to bring frozen meat from Australia, A trial 
shipment will be sent from Sydney very soon in the ship Vorthe Mr. 


Mort, the promoter of the scheme in Australia, has purchased 500 head ! 
of cattle, and engaged 7,000 cubic feet of space on board the vessel, | 


which will be specially fitted Cc the purpose.—L, § C, Lzpress. 
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Soper, Syle, Veeder, Whitney. 
The minutes of the Inst General Meeting held in T6kié6 


on the 30th ultimo, also those of the last General Meeting 


held in Yokohama on the 13th instant, were read and 


approved. 


The Library Committee reported receipt of some jour- 


nals and the presentation of some books to the Society by 


Protessor Morse of the Essex Institute, Mass, U.S.A. 
The annual report of the Conncil, which contained the 


Treasurer’s report, was thereafter read by the Correspon- 
ding Secretary. Professor Atkinson moved that the re- 
port he adopted. This was seconded by Professor Parson, 
and carried. 


Dr. Murray moved that the thanks of the Society be 


tendered to the Director and Officers of the Té6kié Dai 


Gakko for the use of the room which served as the 
Society’s library, and for other rooms of the College. The 
President. added his own expression of appreciation. The 
motion was seconded by Dr. Syle and unanimously 


carried. It was moved by Mr. Dallas that the Council 


be requested to ascertain what building suitable for the 


purposes of the Society could be obtained in Téki6, and 


what would be the total outlay as well for rent as for 


contingent expenses, and further that the Council be re- 
quested to ascertain what would be the funds available for 
the purpose, and to report on both these heads at the 
next General Meeting. 
Mr. Aston, and carried. 


This motion was seconded by 


The election of officers for the ensuing year by ballot 


was then proceeded with, and the following gentlemen 
were found to be elected:— 


President.—Sir Harry S. Parkes, K c.B. 

Vice-President. For Tékid: Dr. Murray. For Yo- 
kohama: J. J. Keswick, Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary.—¥. M. Satow, Esq. 

Councillors.—For Tékié:—W. G. Aston, Esq., Rev. 
Dr. Veeder, Rev. J. Cochran, Rev. Dr. Syle, H. 
Dyer, Exq. For Yokohama: J. C. Hall, Exsq., 
Rev. Dr. [fepburn, Dr. Eldvidge, F. V. Dickins, 
Esq., Dr. Wheeler. 

Recording Seeretary.—For Tékid: Prof. Atkinson. 
For Yokohama: C. H. Dallas, Esq. 

Treasurer.— Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 


A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Chairman 


and the meeting closed. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JULY, 1877. 


The Council congratulates the Members on the advance 
made by the Society during the past session both in the 
increased number of Members and of General Meetings. 

Since October of Inst year thirty-four new Members 
have been elected, being more than double the number 
elected Inst session ; of these twenty-five are resident in 
Tokid. Ten General Meetings including one Extraor- 
dinary Meeting have been held in T6kié and five in Yoko- 
hama. 

The number of papers that have been read have been 
seventeen, six more than during the previous session. 
Those read in L6kid were, 


1.—On Japanese Heraldry, by T. R. II. McClatchie, 


Esq. 
2 —Modern Shinté Burial Ceremonies, by W. G. Aston, 
esq. 


3.—Ou the Mission to Rome in 1615 of an envoy from 
the Prince of Sendai, by Sir Harry S. Parkes, K.C.B. 

$.—A Japanese Account of the Island of Hachijo, traus- 
lated by J. HW. Longford, Esq. 

5.—On the Japanese New-Year Celebrations, by Mrs, 


Chaplin-Ayrton. 
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6.—On the use of Pillow-words and Plays upon Words 
in Japanese Poetry, by B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 

7.—A Summary of the Japanese Penal Code, by J. H. 
Longford, Esq. 

8.—On the Modes of Fishing in Japan, by G. Elliott 
Gregory, Esq. 

9.—On the Specific Inductive Capacity of Gases, by 
Professors J. Perry and W. E. Ayrton. 

10.—Some Meteorological Observations in Japan, by 
the Rev. Dr, Veeder. 

11,—The importance of a General System of Simul- 
taneous Observations of Atmospheric Electricity, 
by Professors W. E. Ayrton and John Perry. 

12.—On a Neglected Principle that may be employed in 
Earthquake Measurements, by Professors J. Perry 
and W. E. Ayrton. 

And in Yokohama, 

13.—Useful Minerals and Metallurgy of the Japanese, 
by Dr, Geerts, Paper F.—Arsenic. 

14.——On the Caroline Islands, by an anonymous author. 

15,—On the early study of Dutch in Japan, by Mr. K. 
Mitsukuri. 

16.—On the Crania of the Botans, by Dr. Stuart 
Eldridge. 

17,—On Primitive Music, especially that of Japan, by 
the Revd. Dr. Syle. 


The Library Committee reports that the following 
books etc., have been added to the Library and Museum 
during the past year. 

A Collection of Flint Arrow-heads, presented by 
Herr Von Siebold. 

Ground-plans of the Chief Castles in Japan, 5 vols. 

2 Picture-scrolls of Ainos’ Customs. 

Descriptive Report of Railways in Japan. 

Outline History of Japanese Education, by Hon. F. 
Tanaka. 

Livre de Marco Polo, by Pauthier. 

Art Ceramique, by Ninagawa Noritané. 

Asiatic Researches, vols. 1 to 6, 4to. 

Daily Bulletin of Weather Reports for 1873, Washing- 
ton, 13 vols. 

Report of Smithsonian Institution for 1876. 

Dr. Geerts’ Introduction to his larger work. 

Elementary Treatise on Steam, by Professor J. Perry. 


The works of Professor E. S. Morse, consisting of :— 
First Book of Zoology. 
The Oviducts and Embryology of Terebratulina. 
Address as Vice-President of the American Association 

for the Advancement of Science. 

Tarsus and Carpus of Birds. 
Systematic Position of Brachiopoda. 
Embryology of Terebratulina Septentrionalis. 
Observations of the Terrestrial Pulmonifera of Maine. 


In Exchange for the Society’s Jourual the following 
Journals, Transactions, etce., have been received from 
England, France, Germany, [taly, Spain, India, China, 
The United States and Tasmania, 

The Royal Asiatic Society.—Proceedings. 

The Royal Geographical Society.—Proceedings. 

The Royal Society.— Proceedings. 

The Philological Society.—Transactions. 

The Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Tre- 

, land.—Journal. ? 

La Société de la Géographie.—Bulletin. 

La Société d’ Acclimatation.—Bulletin Mensuel. 

Le Congres d’ Orientalistes.— Notices. 

La Socicté des Etudes Japonaises.—Annuaire. 

Monatsschrift fiir den Orient.— Wien. 

Mittheilungen der Deustchen Gesellschaft.— Yokohama. 

Cosmos: from Guido Cora. 

Bollettino Italiano degli Studii Orientali, Fiorence. 

La Sociedad Geographica de Madrid.—Boletin. 

The Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch.—Proceed- 
ings. 

The Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch. — Proceedings, 

The Asiatie Society of Bengal.—Proeeedings and Journal, 

The Royal Asiatic Society, North China Braneh,.— 
Proceedings. 

The China Review. 

The Awerican Philosophical Soviely.—Proceedings. 


The American Geographical Society.—Procecdings. 
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The American Oriental Society.—Proceedings. 

The American Philological Society.—Proceedings. 
The Boston Society of Natural History.—Proceedings. 
The Royal Society of Tasmania.—Transactions. 


The Council beg to tender their thanks to the Director 
of the Kaisei Gakko for the continued use of their room 
for the Library, and for the offer of the Hall for large 
meetings should the Society desire it. 

The Library Committee, however, suggest that it is 
desirable that some steps should be taken to provide the 
Society with a permanent building of their own. A con- 
veniently situated Hall, suitable for meetings and lec- 
tures, and also available as a Library, Museum and 
Reading-room, would be of great service in consolidating 
the interests, and promoting the usefulness of the Society. 

The present stock of the Transactions in the Society's 
Library is 


Voll Tisccses seeveessaneces 45 copies. 
N Ole t Nicencveswatiorccsse 1. 3 
Vol. IT], Part 1......... 8  ,, 
Vol. III, Part 2......... 112? -. 
Vol TVs ccssccas sasaawed 4: @ 


The Committee wonld be glad to buy back copies of Vol. 
II and Vol. III, Part 1, from any who may be willing to 
part with them. 





The following is the Treasurer’s Report : 


THE Asiatic SOCIETY OF JAPAN, IN ACCOUNT WITH 
Mr. J. WALTER. 


July 1st 1876, to June 20th, 1877. 








Dr. 

To Printing Transactions ........ ssssscsssscsce cece . $278.37 
gi: ACV CPUISING iesessussunagucsenusedstcnatasisasreeness 58.00 
», Stationery, Postage, and Freight of Transac- 

tions to Europe, America and China.......... 58.32 
», Purchase of book-cases for the Library........ 40.50 
»» Purchase of books, newspapers, maps and 
PICCULOR py -wcisesdvenestnteesevddecssgesswese sieves ees 29.00 
9» Lhe Librarian’s wages..........cscccssescsscseees 35.00 
vy Umsurance on $500.......ccccccccccccccceccccccece é 15.00 
»» Expenses in connection with the meetings in 
T6kid and Yokohama..........cssescscsesceeeces 13.00 
» Balance to credit of Society ..... LakaecGlecedetten 342.33 
$869.52 
ee 
Cr. 
1876. 

By Balance from last year........0.e00 seasben asses $207.75 
»» Subscriptions for 1896......ceccesecssceees eer 10.00 
1877. 

By Subscriptions for 1877: 

63 collected in Yokohama................. 319.77 

116 238 Si. a ORIG aide Seeds ceedeaees 188.08 
11 % 5: “RALOLO vec eseddsmetiedsa ss. 55.00 

4 is 9» Nagasaki............see00. 20.00 

By sale of Transactions through Messrs. Wetmore 51.92 
és “ 5 the Secretaries... 17.00 
$869.52 


— ae 
JOHN WALTER, 
Hon. Treasurer. 


We have compared the above accounts with the Vouchers 
and the Bank Pass Book, and find them to be cor- 
rect, leaving a balance in the hands of the Treasurer 
of three hundred and forty-two dollars and thirty- 
three cents. 


Signed 


Harry S. Parkes, 
W. E. Ayrton, 


SS ESRD 


ae 


; Auditors. 


“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I ‘owe to you to 
express my grititude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.” I applied to youragent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley, 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
suffered exeruciatiug pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills 1 was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benctit of those 
who may thus be afflieted.—T am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPAsSS,— 
To the Proprietors of NoRTON'’s CAMOMILE PILES, 


Jauuary 13, 1877, 13ius. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

An adjourned meeting was held in the Society’s room, Tékiéd 
Dai Gakko on the 30th May, 1877, Rev. Dr. Veeder in the 
chair. 

The further discussion on Professors Perry and Ayrton’s 
paper “On a neglected principle that may be employed in 
Earthquake measurements ” was carried on. 

Professor Smith asked the authors to repeat in a few words 
what their principle was. 

Professor Ayrton then read the following passage from 
the paper which contained a statement of the principle: 
‘‘ Believing this to be the case, and seeing how important 
itis to the whole science of terrestrial physics that the 
earthquake message should be read, we have been lead to 
investigate mathematically the motion during an earthquake 
of a body attached to the earth by springs. And we have come 
to the conclusion that the centre of mass of a body fastened 
by means of springs inside a metal box rigidly attached to the 
earth, has in certain cases motions with respect to the box it- 
self which in miniature, with great exactitude, represent the 
motions of a point of the box during the earthquake.” Pro- 
fessor Marshall agreed with Professor Smith in thinking that 
the corrections arising from the tilting of the instrument pro- 
posed by the authors was by no means an element to be 
neglected and thought tbe authors were premature in calling 
the principle a neglected one inasmuch as they had not proved 
by constructing an instrument that the principle would answer 
in practice. 

Mr. Knipping observed that with regard to the more simple 
instruments which are proposed for the observation of earth- 
quakes, he had found neither the bow! with molasses nor the 
tub with water, the inside of which is rubbed with chalk, nor 
the wooden cylinders, answer in our usual shocks here. In 
one case, particularly, he had noticed a 9-inch pendulum in an 
upper room in his house ewing with an amplitude of about 15 
degrees, and was surprized to find no indications given by the 
above-mentioned instruments. In the most sensitive cylinder 
Mr. Mallet proposed, the pcoportion of diameter to height was 
1.9, while, he (Mr. Knipping) found that a proportion of 1.20 
for the same magnitudes was not sufficient here. It might be that 
not only the proportion but also the absolute dimensions had 
to be taken into account, and he intended to continue 
his experiments in that direction as also with other pro- 
posed instruments. Von Seebach added to the cylinders a ball 
put on the top ofa firm column tapered at the top; the 
throwing down of the ball giving the angle of emersion at the 
station. The same author also recommended exact time ob- 
servations at different stations, and shewed that they alone 
would ke sufficient to determiue the principal features of an 
earthquake, viz., the position of the centre or focus, the velo- 
city, and the direction of the wave. A simpler method than 
the observation of the time of the shock at any station could 
not be well imagined, but as it was not easy to find the exact 
time by astronomical observations within a few seconds (an 
error in longitude of 1 minute causing an error in time of 4 
seconds), if very good instruments were not at hand, the time 
observations at stations connected by electric telegraph would 
undoubtedly give the most reliable results. If the gentlemen 
in the Telegraph Department, who had clocks and the telegraph 
wire at their disposal, would take the matter in hand, and have 
the clocks at fifteen ortwenty properly selected telegraph sta- 
tions daily compared, while each clock could be stopped by a cheap 
self acting arrangement, the exact difference of time might easily 
be found at all the stations. Even if the clocks had no second- 
hands, as was the case with those between Yedo and Yokoha- 
ma, the time could easily be read to '5 of a minute, and this 
would be sufficiently exact to investigate the more essential 
features of most of the earthquakes here. ‘The expense would 
be trifling and the trouble of comparing twenty clocks once daily 
not worth mentioning after a few days practice. He hoped 
that the authors of the paper would soon be able to execute 
their proposed instrument and have it tried in earthquakes. 
Living in Tdkid we were on an unusually favourable spot of the 
globe, having on an average one earthquake in a week, so that 
we never need wait very long to try earthquake instruments 


In 1876 the Yamato Yashiki instruments recorded 63 shocks, 
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The discussion was further entered into by the Chairman 
and Messrs. Cawley, Perry, and Smith. 

Prof. Smith closing it with a critical examination of some 
of the physical principles and mathematical formulas presented 
in the paper. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were then read, and ata 
later hour than usual the meeting was adjourned. 





THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND’S PROCLAMATION 
OF NEUTRALITY. 
By the QUEEN. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


VICTORIA, R. 


Whereas We are happily at Peace with all Sovereigns, 
Powers, and States : 

And whereas, notwithstanding Our utmost Exertions to 
preserve Peace between all Sovereign Powers and States, a State 
of War unhappily exists between His Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias and His Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomana, 
and between their respective subjects and others inhabiting 
within their Countries, ‘Territories, or Dominions: 

And whereas Weare on Terms of Friendship and amic- 
able Intercourse with each of these Sovereigns, aud with their 
several Subjects and others inhabiting within their Countries, 
Territories, or Dominions: 

And whereas great numbers of Our loyal subjects reside 
and carry oun Commerce, and possess Property and Hstablish- 
ments, and enjoy various Rights and Privileges, within the 
Dominions of each of the aforesaid Sovereigus, protected by 
the Faith of Treaties between Us and each of the aforesaid 
Sovereigns: 

And whereas We, being desirous of preserving to Our 
Subjects the Blessings of Peace, which they now happily 
enjoy, are firmly purposed and determined to maintain a 
strict and impartial Neutrality in the said State of War un- 
happily existing between the aforesaid Sovereigns: 

We, therefore, have thought fit, by andwiththe Advice 
of Our Privy Council, to issue this Our Royal Proclamation : 

And We do hereby strictly charge and command all Our 
loving subjects to govern themselves accordingly, and to 
observe a strict Neutrality in and during the aforesaid War, 
and to abstain from violating or contravening either the Laws 
and Statutes of the Realm in this Behalf, or the Law of Nations 
in relation thereto, as they will answer to the contrary at 
their Peril: 

And whereas in and by a certain Statute made and passed 
in a Session of Parliament holden in the 33rd and 34th year 
of Our Reign, intituled “ An Act to regulate the Conduct of 
of Her Majesty’s Subjects during the Existence of Hostilities 
between Foreign States with which Her Majesty is at Peace,” 
it is, amongst other things, declared and enacted as follows:— 


* Illegal Enlistment.” 


“If any person, without the Licence of Her Majesty, 
being a British Subject, within or without Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, accepts or agrees to accept any Commission or 
Engagement in the Military or Naval Service of any Foreign 
State at War with any Foreign State at Peace with Her Ma- 
jesty, and in this Act referred toas « friendly State, or wheth- 
er a British Subject or not within Her Majesty's Dominions, 
induces any other Person to accept or agree to accept any 
Commission or Engagement in the Military or Naval Service 
of any such Foreign State as aforesaid,— 


“He shall be guilty of an Offence against this Act, and 
shall be punishable by Fine and Imprisonment, or either 
of such Punishments, at the Discretion of the Court 
before which the Offender is convicted; and Imprison- 
ment, if awarded, may be either with or without Hard 
Labour. 


“Tf any Person, without the Licence of Her Majesty, being 
a British Subject, quits or goes on board any Ship with a view 
of quitting Her Majesty’s Dominions, which intent to accept 
any Commission or Engagement in the Military or Naval 
Service of any Foreign State av War with a friendly State, 
or, whether a British Subject or not, within Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, induces any other Person to quit or to go on board 
any Ship with a view of quitting Her Majesty’s Dominions 
with the like Intent,— 


‘‘He shall be guilty of an Offence against this Act, and 
shall be punishable by Fine and Imprisoment, or either 
of such Punishments, at the Discretion of the Court be- 
fore which the Offender is convicted; and Imprisoment, 
if awarded, may be either with or without Hard 
Labour. 

“Tfany Person induces any other Person to quit Her Majes- 
ty’s Dominions or to embark on any Ship within Her Majes- 
ty’s Dominions under a Misrepresentatiou or false Represen- 
tation of the Service in which such Person is to be engaged, 
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with the Intent or in order that such Person may accept or 
agree to accept any Commission or Engagement in the Mili- 
tary or Naval Service of any Foreign State at War witha 
friendly State,— 

“He shall be guilty of an Offence against this Act, and 
and shall be punishable by Fine and Imprisonment, or 
either of such Punishments, at. the Discretion of the 
Court before which the Offender is convicted; and Im- 
prisonment, if awarded, may be either with or without 


Hard Labour. 


“If the Master or Owner of any Ship, without the Licence 
of Her Majesty, knowingly either takes on board, or engages 
to take on board, or has on board such Ship within Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions any of the following Persons, in this Act 
referred to as illegally enlisted Persons; that is to say, 


“(1.) Any Person who, being a British Subject within 
or without the Dominions of Her Majesty, has, withont 
the Licence of Her Majesty, accepted or agree to ac- 
cept any Commission or Engagement in the Military 
or Naval Service ofany Foreign State at War with 
any friendly State: 

*«(2.) Any Person, being a Brnish Subject, who, with- 
out the Licence of Her Majesty, is about to quit Her 
Majesty’s Dominions with intent to accept any Com- 
mission or Engagement in the Military or Naval Ser- 
vice of any Foreign State at war with a friendly State: 

“(3.) Any Person who has been indueed to embark 
under a Misrepresentation ov false Representation of 
the Service in which such Person is to be engaged, 
with the Intent or in order that such Person may ac- 
cept or agree to accept any Commission or Engage- 
ment in the Military orthe Naval Service of any 
Foreign State at War with a friendly Srate: 


‘Such Master or Owner shall be guilty of an Offence 
against this Act, and the following Consequences shall ensue; 
that is to say, 


“(1.) The Offender shall be punishable hy Fine and Im- 
prisonment, or either of such Punishments, at the 
Discretion of the Court before which the Offender is 
convicted; and Imprisonment, if awarded, may be 
either with or without Hard Labour; and 

*(2.) Such Ship-shall be detained until the Trial and 
Conviction or Acquittal of the Master or Owner, and 
unti] all Penalties inthicted on the Master ovr Owner 
have been paid, or the Master or Owner has given 
Security for the Payment of such Penalties to the 
Satisfaction of Two Justices of the Peace, or other 
Magistrate or Magistrates having the Authority of Two 
Justices of the Peace : and 

“(3.) All illegally enlisted Persons shall, immediately 
on the Discovery of the Offence, be taken on Shore, 
and shall not be allowed to return to the Ship. 


“ Illegal Shipbuilding and Illegal Lvpeditions, 


“Ifany Person within Her Majesty’s Dominions, without 
the License of Her Majesty, does any of the following Acts; 
that is to say,— 


“(1.) Builds or agrees to build, or causes to be built any 
Ship with Intent or Knowledge, or having reasonable 
canse to believe that the same shall or will be employ- 
edin the Military or Naval Service of any Foreign 
State at War with any friendly State: or 

“(2.) Issues or delivers any Commission for any ship 
with Intent or Kuowledge, or baving reasonable cause 
to believe that the same shall or will be employed in 
the Military or Naval Service of any Foreign State at 
War with any friendly State: or 

“(3.) Equips any Ship with Intent or Knowledge, or 
having reasonable cause to believe that the same shall 
or will be employed in the Military or Naval Service of 
any Foreign State at War with any friendly State: or 

“"(4.) Dispatches, or causes or allows to be dispatched, 
any Ship with Intent or Knowledge, or having reason- 
able cause to believe that the same shall or will be em- 
ployed in the Military or Naval Service of any Foreign 
State at War with any friendly State: 

“Such person shall be deemed to have committed an offence 
against this Act, and the following consequences shall ensue : 


“(1.) The Offender shall be punishable by Fine and Im- 
prisonment, or either of such Punishments, at the 
Discretion of the Court before which the Offender is 
convicted ; and Imprisonment, if awarded, may be either 
with or without Hard Labour. 

“(2.) The Ship in respect of which any such Offence is 
committed, and her Equipment, shall be forfeited to 
Her Majesty : 

“ Provided that a Person building, causing to be built, or 
equipping a Ship in any of the cases aforesaid, in pursuance 
of a Contract made before the commencement of such War 


ai aforesaid sball uot be liable to any of the Penalties imposed 
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by this Section in respect of such building or equipping if he 
satisfies the Conditions following ; (that is to say,) 


“(1.) If forthwith upon a Proclamation of Neutrality 
being issued by Her Majesty he gives notice to the 
Secretary of State that he is so building, causing to 
be built, or equipping such Ship, and furnishes such 
Particulars of the Contract and of any Matters relat- 
ing to, or done, or to be done under the Contract as 

. may be required by the Secretary of State: 

“(2.) If he gives such Security, and takes and permite 
to be taken such other Measures, ifany, as the Secretary 
of State may prescribe for ensuring that such Ship shall 
not be despatched, delivered, or removed without the 
Licence of Her Majesty until the termination of such 
War as aforesaid. r 


‘Where any Ship is built by Order of or on behalf of any 
Foreign State when at War with a friendly State, or is deliver- 
ed to or to the Order of such Foreign State, or any Person who 
to the Knowledge of the Person building is an Agent of such 
Foreign State, or is paid for by Foreign State or such Agent, 
and is employed in the Military or Naval Service of such For- 
eign State, such Ship shall, until the contrary is proved, be 
deemed to have been built with a view to being so employed, 
and the Burden shall lie on the Builder of such Ship of 
proving that he did not know that the Ship was intended to be 
i employed in the Military or Naval Service of such Foreign 
State. 

‘‘If any Person within the Dominions of Her Majesty, and 
without the Licence of tier Majesty, — 

“By adding to the number of the Guns, or by changing 
those on board for other Guns, or by the addition of 
any Equipment for War, increases or augments; or 
procures to be increased or augmented, or is knowingly 
concerned in increasing or augmenting the warlike Force of 
any Ship whichat the time of her being within the Do- 
minions of Her Majesty was a Ship in the Military or Naval 
Service of any Foreign State at War with any friendly 
State,— 

“Such Person shall be guilty of an Offence against this 
Act, and shall be punishable by Fine and Imprison- 
ment, or either of such Punishments, at the discretion 
of the Court before which the Offender is convicted ; 
and Imprisonment, if awarded, may be either with or 
without Hard Labour. 

“Tfany Person within the limits of Her Majesty’s Domin- 
ions, and without the Licence of Her Majesty,— 

“ Prepares or fits out any Naval or Military Expedition to 
proceed against the Dominions of any friendly State, the 
following consequences shall ensue :— 


“(1.) Every Person engaged in such Preparation or fit- 
ting out, or assisting therein, or employed in any Ca- 
pacity in such Expedition, shall be guilty of an Offence 
ugainst this Act, and shall be punishable by Fine and 
Imprisonment, or either of such Punishments, at the 
Diserction of the Court before which the Offender is 
convicted; and Imprisonment, if awarded, may be 
either with or without Hard Labour. 

“(2.) All Ships and their Equipments, and all Arms 
and Munitions of War used in or forming Part of such 
Expedition, shall be forfeited to Her Majesty. 


“Any Person who aids, abets, counsels, or procures the 
Commission of any Offence against this Act shall be liable to 
be tried and punished as a principal Offender.” 

And whereas by the said Act it is further provided that 
Ships built, commissioned, equipped, or despatched in con- 
travention of the Act, may be condemned and forfeited by: 
Judgment of the Court of Admiralty; and that if the Secre- 
tary of State or Chief Executive Authority is satisfied that 
there is a reasonable’ and probable cause for believing that 
ship within Our Dominions has been, or is being built, com- 
missioned, or equipped, contrary to the said Act, and is about 
to be taken beyond the Limits of such Dominions, or that a 
Ship is about to be despatched contrary to the Act, such Se- 
cretary of State, or Chief Executive Authority, shall bave 
Power to issue a Warrant authorizing the Seizureand Search 
of such Ship and her Detention until she has been either con- 
demned or released by Process of Law. And whereas certain 
Powers of Seizure and Detention are conferred by the said 
Act on certain Local Authorities : 

Now, in order that none of Our Subjects may unwarily 
render themsclyes ligble to the Penalties imposed by the said 
Statute, We do hereby strictly command, that no Person or 
Persons whatsoever do cominit any Aci, Matter, or Thing 
Whatsoever contrary to the Provisions of the said Statute, 
upon pain of the several penalties by the said Statute imposed, 
and of Our high Displeasure. 

And We do hereby further warn and admonish all Our 
loving Subjects, and all Persous whatsvever entitled to Our 
Protection, to observe towards each of the aforesaid Soy- 
ereigns, their Subjects and territories, and towards all Bel- 
ligerent Rights which We and our Royal Predecessors have 
always claimed to exercisa, | 
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And We hereby further warn all Our loving Subjects, and 
all persons whatsoever entitled to Our Protection, that if any 
of them shall presume, in contempt of this Our Royal Procla- 
mation and of Our high Displeasure, to do any Acts in deroga- 
tion of their Duty as Subjects of a Neutral Sovereign ina War 
between other Sovereigns, or in a violation or contravention 
of the Law of Nations in that Behalf, as more especially by 
breaking, or endeavouring to break, any Blockade lawfully 
and actually established by or on behalf of either of the said 
Sovereigns, or by carrying Officers, Soldiers, Despatches, 
Arms, Ammunition, Military Stores or Materials, or any 
Article or Articles considered and deemed to be Contraband 
of War according to the Law or modern Usages of Nations, 
for the Use or Service of either of the said Sovereign, that all 
Persons, so offending, together with their Ships and Goods, 
will rightfully incur and be justly liable to hostile Capture, 
and to the Penalties denounced by the Law of Nations inthat 
Behalf. 

And We do hereby give Notice that all Our Subjects and 
persons entitled to Our Protection who may misconduct 


themselves in the Premises will do so at their Peril, and of 


their own wrong ; and that they will in nowise obtain any 
Protection from Us against such Capture, or such Penalties 
as aforesaid, but will, on the contrary, incur Our high Dis- 
‘pleasure by such Misconduct. 


Given at Our Court at Windsor, this thirtieth 
day of April, in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
seven, in the fortieth year of Our reign. 


GOD save the QUEEN. 


THE Earl of Derby to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.* 
Foreign Office, 


My Lorps, April 30, 1877. 


HER Majesty being fully determined to observe the duties 
of neutrality during the existing state of war between the 
Emperor of all the Russias and the Emperor of the Ottomans, 
and being moreover resolved to prevent, as far as possible, 
the use of Her Mujesty’s harbours, ports, and coasts, and the 
waters within Her Majesty’s territorial jurisdiction, in 
aid of the warlike purposes of either belligerent, has com- 
manded me to communicate to your Lordships, for your 
guidance, the following rules, which are to be treated and 
enforced as Her Majesty’s orders and directions :— 

Her Majesty is pleased further to command that these rules 
shall be put in force in the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, 
and the Channel Islands, on and after the Sth of May 
jnstant, and in Her Majesty's territories and possessions 
beyond the seas, six days after the day when the Governor, 
or other chief authority of each of such territories or posses- 
sions respectively, shall have notified and published the same; 
stating in such Notification that the said rules are to be 
obeyed by all persons within the same territories and posses- 
sions. 

1. During the cominuance of the present state of war, all 
ships of war of either belligerent are prohibited from making 
use of any port or any roadstead in the United Kingdom, the 
Isle of Man, or the Channel Islands, or in any of Her Majesty’s 
Colonies or foreign possessions or dependencies, or of any 
waters subject to the territorial jurisdiction of the British 
Crown, as a station, or place of resort, for any warlike pur 
pose, or for the purpose of obtaining any facilities of warlike 
equipment; and no ship of war of either belligerent shall 
hereafter be permitted to sail ont of or leave any port, 
roadstead, or waters subject to British jurisdiction, from which 
any vessel of the other belligerent (whether the same shall 
be a ship of war ora merchant ship) shall have previously 
departed, until after the expiration of, at least, twenty-four 
hours from the departure of such last-mentioned vessel be- 
yond the territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty. 

2. If any ship of war of either belligerent shall, after the 
time when this Order shall be first notified and put in force 
in the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the Channel 
Islands, and in the several Colonies and foreign possessions 
and dependencies of Her Majesty respectively, enter any 
ports, roadstead, or waters belonging to Her Majesty, either 
in the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, or the Channel 
Islands, or in any of Her Majesty’s Colonies or foreign 
possessions or dependencies, such vessel shall be required 
to depart and to put to sea within twenty-four hours after 
her entrance into such port, roadstead, or waters, except in 
case of stress of weather, or of her requiring provisions or 
things necessary for the subsistence of her crew, or repairs ; 


in either of which cases the authorities of the port, or of 


the nearest port (as the case muy be), shall require her to 
put to sea as soon as possible after the expiration of such 

riod of twenty-four hours, without permitting her to take 
in supplies beyond what may be necessary for her immediate 
© Similar letters have been addressed to the Treasury, Home Office, 


Colonial Office, War Office, and India Office, 
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use; and no such vessel which may have been allowed to 
remain within British waters for the purpose of repair shall 
continue in any such port, roadstead, or waters, for a 
longer period than twenty-four hours after her necessary ~ 
repairs shall have been completed. Provided, neverthe- 
less, that in all cases in which there shall be any vessel 
(whether ships of war or merchant ships) of the said belli- 
gerent parties in the same port, roadstead, or waters within 
the territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty, there shall be 
an interval of not less than twenty-four hours between the 
departure therefrom of any such vessel (whether a ship of 
war or merchant ship) of one belligerent, and the subsequent 
departure therefrom of any ship of war of the other belli- 
gerent; and the time hereby limited for the departure of 
of such ships of war respectively shall always, in case of 
necessity, be extended so far as may be requisite for giving 
effect to this proviso, but no further or otherwise. 

3. No ship of war of either belligerent shall hereafter be 
permitted, while in any port, rondstead, or waters subject 
to the territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty, to take in any 
supplies, except provisions and snch other things as may 
be requisite for the subsistance of her crew, and except so 
much coal only as may be sufficient to carry such vessel 
to the nearest port of her own country, or to some nearer 
destination, and no coal shall again be supplied to any 
such ship of war in the same or any other port, roadstead, 
or waters subject to the territorial jurisdiction of Her 
Majesty, without special permission, until after the expira- 
tion of three months from tha time when such coal may 
have been last supplied to her within British waters as 
aforesaid. 

4, Armed ships of either party are interdicted from car- 
rying prizes made by them into ports, harbours, roadsteads, 
or waters of the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, the 
Channel Islands, or any of Her Majesty’s Colonies or pos- 
sessions abroad. 

I have, &c, 


(Signed) DERBY. 





Torrespondernce 








To THE EpiIToR OF THE “ JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 
P. & O. S. N. Company, 
Yokohama, 30th June, 1877. 


Dear Sir.—Referring to a conversation on the subject 
of the notice issued from the Imperial Japanese Post 
Office that mails will be made up for transmission by this 
Company’s steamers, I beg to inform you that when the 
notice appeared in the local papers, I called on the British 
Postmaster to ascertain if these mails would be sent on 
board the British contract packets through him or by 
his consent, and was informed that he had no authority 
to receive such mails, and that his instructions were not 
to du so. IL also called on Mr. Farr, and learned that it 
was his intention to send these mails through the 
French Post Office with the closed French mails. 

As it is distinctly stated in the Company’s contract with 
Her Majesty’s Government that no wails are to be re- 
ceived on board the contract packets for “conveyance on 
“behalf of any Colony or foreign country without the 
“consent of the Post Master General, and in case of such 
“default the company shall be liable to be proceeded 
“against for breach of this agreement,” it was my 
duty in the protection of the Company, to protest against 
mails being sent on board without the sanction and ap- 
proval of the British Postmaster, and to call his attention 
to the notice. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


J. RICKETT, Jr. 
Agent, 





VACCINATION AND SMALLPOXN.—The statements of anti-vaccinators 
notwithstanding, it cannot be too generally known that the average 
mortality from smallpox in Mngland and Wales since 1X53, when vaecin« 


ation became compulsory, is less than half what it was during the whole 


pened of civil registration which preceded the passing of the Compulsory 
“accination Act.—Sanitary Record, 





The ribbon weavers of Warwickshire are suifcring immensely from 
the depression in trade. At Bedworth and Coventry many hundreds 
of operatives dre under notices for reductions in wages to the extent of 
from 15 to 2U per ceut., the masters intimating that the mills must be 
closed if the reduction is not acceded to. It is feared that some of the 
mills iu the district will be unable to continue working —L, ¢ C. Expresa, 
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IN H. B. M.'s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. WiLkINson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Tuesday, June 26th, 1877. 

Iwasaki YatTaro v. H. Cornoms, RN. 


A petition had been filed by the plaintiff against the defendant, 
by which he claimed $1,400 for repairs rendered necessary to the 
steamship Chiri Muru through a collision with H. M.S. audacious, 
during « gale on the night of the 11th instant. $6,000 demurrage 
was also claimed. 

In defendant’s answer to the petition the jurisdiction of the Court 
in the present case was disputed, and a inmotion to that effect was 
filed by the counsel for the defendant, und this the Court now touk 
under consideration. 

H. E. Sir Harry S. Parkes and Admiral Ryder being present, 
were accomodated with a seat on the bench. 

Mr Ness appeared for the plaintiff, Mr Dickins for the defendant. 

Mr Dickins opened his argument by pomting out the vagueness 
of the wording in the petition. Tt was impossible to und-rstand 
what was intended to be defined. ‘She 4th paragraph in particular 
was faulty, defendant being accused of negligence. It did not say 
in which of the two collisions the defendant was responsible through 
negligence, In the 8th parngraph a charge of mismanazement was 
made, but in what act of the defendants the mismanagement lay was 
not specified, and the definite information required by the defendant 
was not given. Under these circumstances, the learned counsel 
demurred agninst the petition, 

As to the jurisdiction of the Court, Mr Dichins contended that 
the Court had already over-stepped its jurisdiction by serving the 
summons. The Court had no authority to serve a summons on board 
one of Her Maujesty’sships, or to order such execution. The Court 
had no jurisdiction over any act of negligence of such nature as was 
alleged in the petition. It) was far from the wish of the defendant 
to avoid his responsibility as a private individual, but being an 
officer on board a British man-of-wnar he feit bound to tnke the 
advantage the law afforded him. It was unnecessary to point out 
the inconvenience which would arise from a Court in China or 
Japan having jurisdiction over the decks of Wer Muajesty’s ships of 
war, which by Internations! Law were conridered as British territory. 

Mr Ness in reply said that he accepted his learned friends’ stutement 
that he objected to the petition as a whole. In the petition there was 
everything to sustain the cause of action. The tirst question is— 
Ie it neces-ary for the plaintilfin a petition such as this to know by 
whut acts of neglizence a collision causing damaze occurs? Mr Ness 
contended it was not. How were the crew of the Cheri Varn to see, 
during a heavy galeand on a dark night. what was occurring on board 
the Audacious? A vessel under weigh was bound to keep clear of 
& vessel at anchor, and Mr Ness showed this point by reference to 
authorities. As to the insufficiency of the petition alleged by the 
defendant's Counsel, full particulars of the damage sustainedby the 
Chi:t Maru had been given in a report of Lloyd s Surveyor attached 
to the petition. 

Mr Ness now spoke of the merits of the objection to the 
jurisdiction of the Court in this case. Mr Ness contended 

.that by clauses in the Order in Council for Chinn and Japan, 
Her Majesty extended thesame rightstothe Courtsin Chinaand Japan 
as were enjoyed by the Courts of Westminster and London,  De- 
fendant claimed immunity on the ground that he was oa 
naval officer, Now, the stut was not against him as an oflicer, 
individually or representing the crown, but asa private individual. 
Captains of Her Majesty’s ships have been sued in Civil Courts 
and damaves obtained from them. Mr Ness cited precedents, on 
this and another pomt, viz.: the right of trying this ense in the 
Loew] Courts here, and of the non-nece-sity ot tuking the case to 
Hongkong or England. In conclusion Mr Ness spoke of Captain 
Colomb’s claim of immunity as a naval officer. In the present case 
he was not asked to become amennble tothe laws of a foreign Court. 
but to Courts of his own country extended to Japanese territory by 
an Order in Counzil. Captain Colomb was by no means @ represen- 
tative ofthe Crown, and Mr Ness fuile | to follow his learned friend's 
allegation that the defendant should make all possible objections to the 
jurisdiction of the Court. 

Mr Dickins very briefly replied to Mr Ness’ argument. 

His Honour said judyn.ent in this motion would be delivered on 
Thursday morning at 10 o'clock, the learing of the case (-et down 
fur this morning, Wednesday) to be pustponed till the same day and 
hour. 





Thursday, June 28th, 1877. 
Iwasaki Yarano r Carrain P. H. Cotomn, RON, 
JUDGMENT, 

This isa demurrer toa petition ina cause in which a Japanese 
subject is plaintiff and the Captain of Hh MLS. dedacions is defend- 
ant, and which has been instituted to recover damages for u collision 
between the plaintilf’s ship, the Chat Maru, and Her Majesty's Ship 
of which the defendant is: commander, The grounds of demurrer 
assigned are two: firet, that the petition does not specify any parti- 
cular act or acts of negligence or mismanagement: and, second, that 
this Court has not jurisdiction over the defendant in respect. of the 
matters alleged in the petition. 

‘Two other grounds of demurrer were alleged in hearing as being 
of the same nature as the first Cause assigned, ‘The first of these is 
that there are two collisions alleged in the petition and thore is 
yo clear statement as to which of these collisions the udacious is 
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responsible for, aud the second, that there is no clear statement ag 
to what the damage was that rendered the Chirt Maru unfit to pro- 
ceed to sea, There was a further objection that the term mismunage- 
ment used in the petition did not necessarily imply any negligence 
or carelessiiess for which the defendant is responsible. 


Tt is not necessary to consider the question raised- by counsel for 
the plaintiffs to whether demurrer ia the proper way of taking 
exception to vagueness in a petition, as I think the objections taken 
under this head, however brought, cannot be sustained. I should 
observe, however, that the course which prevailed in the High Court 
of Admiralty and followed in the case of the “ West of England "’ 
(1. R. 1, Adm., 308) of bringing objections to the pleadings by way 
of motion is most in consonance with the rules of this Court. 


First, —As to the word “ mismanagement.” I can find no case— 
and I should be surprised if I did—in which the sufficiency of the 
word has been expressly decided. I do find # case in which it has 
been used and no objection has been taken to it. I am of opinion 
that the term is sufficient’ to express a breach of the duty of a com- 
mander of a ship, which if it were the cause of u collision would 
render the commander liable. I find in the case of the Ofer (L. R. 
4, Adm., 203) that the collision in that case alleged to be * wholly 
uttributable to neglect, default, or mismanagenent of the Odter or 
those on board of ler.” Here the words neglect, default, or 
mismanagement are used disjunctively, and if any one of them 
were insuffici-nt to attach linbility to the defendants, it might 
have been objected to. Then as to the sufficiency of a general 
allegation of mismanagement, I am of opinion that the rule laid 
down in the case of the Bothnia (1 Lushington, 52) cited by the 
counsel for the plaintiff applies tothe present case. In that case Dr 
Joushington says: —" The vessel proceeding was run down when at 
“fanchor, and the rule of the Court is that that fact, if proved, puts 
“the burden of proof on the other vessel t> make out her defence.” 
The plaintif, therefore, was not bound to assign any particular 
canse of blame to the defendant's vessel. Counsel for the defendant 
referred to the case of the Afarpesia (LL. R. 4 P. C. 212) a8 showing 
that the onus of proof Iay on the plaintiff. But the cases are clearly 
distinguishable. -In the case of the .Warpesia both of the vessels 
which came into collision were under sail, neither of them was at 
anchor, and the rule as to vessels at anchor was therefore not before 
their Lordships. The question before them was as to a practice 
which prevailed in’ the Court of Admiralty for the defen- 
dunt to begin in oll ctses where the defence  ofinevitable 
necident was set up, by which the onus of proof was 
from the first thrown upon the defendant. The Privy Council 
ignored such @ practice and referred to the case of the Bolina (8 
notes of cnses 210) in which Dr Lushington says:— With regard 
‘to inevitable accident the onus lies on those who bring a complaint 
“apguinst a vessel and seck to be indemnified,—on them is the onus 
“of proving that the blame does attach upon the vessel proceeded 
“against; the onus of proving inevitable secident does not necessari- 
“ly attach to that vessel; it is only necessary when you show a 
“prima facie case of negligence and want of due seamanshiyy.”” 
There is nothing in this dictum in any way disagreeing with the 
dictum of the same learned judge in the case of the Bothnia. In 
the one cuse he suys it is necessary to show a primd facie case of 
negligence, and in the otherhe says that in etfect that if the plaintiff 
proves that his vessel was at auchor and that the vessel proceeded 
against ran into her he has shown a primd facie cause of negligence. 
[tis right to observe that in the case of the Bothnia the yessel with 
which she came into collision was at anchor, aud that the Bolina 
wan abslved from blame; and it would appear from the summary 
of the case in Pritchard’s Admiralty Digest that she was absolved on 
the ground that there was no proof that the collision occurred 
through want of due care. T regret that I have not the original re- 
pert to refer to. But any inference which might be drawn against 
the correctnees of the doctrine laid d.wn in the case of the 
Bothnia is removed by the consideration that the case of the Bothnia 
is subsequent to that of the Bolina, and the doctrine referred to has 
been since repeatedly affirmed. In the case of the Annapolis (5 1, 
J., N. 8., 326) Dr, Lushington says :—“ In ‘causes of damage, 
‘when a vessel in motion and one at anchor have been in collision, 
“it lies upon the vessel in motion to excuse berself by showing 
‘finevitable accident ora like defence.’ And in the case of the 
Kepler (L.2. BP. 1).) woich was decided subsequently to the case of 
the Marpesta, Dr. Phillimore lays down the same principle. He 
says:—'* The only defence set up by the A’epler is that the collision 
“fwas caused by “ inevitable accident.” Lt isthe duty of those ‘* who 
‘‘set up the defence to sustain it by ‘‘dequate evidence ~The con- 
clusion I arrive at is, to use the words of Dr. Lushington, that the 
plaintill! ‘was not bound to assign any particular cause of blame 
‘‘to the defendant's vessel.” It follows from the doctrine referred 
to that no allegation is neccessary as to which of the collisions i¢ 
is sought to moke the Audacious responsible for. For it is suflicient- 
ly alleged in the petition that the Ch‘ré Maru was at anchor ,and 
the allegation in each case that the Audacious came inte collision 
with her under thoge circumstances isa suflicient allegation OF primi 
Jacie responsibility on the part of the audacious for each of the 
collisions. The remaining objection to the sufficiency of the peti- 
tion, namely, that there is no statement of what the damage wns 
that rendered the Chow Maru unfit. to proceed to sea, is scarcely 
intelligible. Tf it means that there is no stutement of the damave 
caused by the collision, then it is only necessary to refer to the de- 
tailed particulars annexed to the petition. If it means that the 
petition ought to have atated how much of it could be left unrepair- 
ed and y«t the ship be fit to go to sen, IT have no doubt that it is 
not necessary that the petition should state anything of the kind. 


Before leaving this part of the case, I think it right to say that I 
quite agree with what the counsel for the defendant has said 
that the petition and all tho pleadings in tnese courts are intended 
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fairly to disclose the case of the party pleading, and that this is to 
be done not by the bare allegations of the old Common Law plead- 
ings but by disclosing the facts upon which the party pleading relies. 
This mode of pleading is intended to simplify proceedings. But 
the advantages of such a system would be lost if the practice of 
objecting to the pleadings were to become frequent. I think the 
observations of Dr Lushington on this point in the case of the 
Heb» (2 W. Rob. 147) are deserving of very great attention. Ile 
saves :—“ In proceeding to consider the objections which have been 
“taken to the admission of this plea, I wouldin the first instance 
“observe that, although under the .uthority of the Ville de Var- 
6 sovie it is clearly competent tu the parties in #@ suit to take 
“objections of this kiud, yet these objections should not be 
“raised without grave and sudstantial reasons in suppert 
“ofthem. Cnses may unquestionably occur, like the case decided 
“by Lord Stowell, in which it may be right and proper to bring 
«‘them before the Court, especially where the preliminary discussion 
¢*might prevent the introduction of much irrelerant matter, which, 
<‘if admitted, would ‘ead to the accumulation of unnecessary evi- 
“dence. Whiere, however, no such consequence is likely to result 
‘6 from the admission of the plea, the Court will be disposed to 
“6 discontinue the discussion as tending to defent the objects for 
¢¢which the summary form of proceeding was introduced into the 
‘* practice of the Court, viz., expedition and avoidance of expense 
®¢to the suitors.” 

There remains the more important question as to whether this 
Court has jurisdiction in the cause. I consider that thie question 
has been decided in the case of Hart v Gumpach ( 
which 1 shall refer to presently, but before doing so I shall con- 
sider, ss well as I have been able to apprehend them, the grounds 
assigned by Counsel for the defendant in eupport of the demurrer. 
In order, however, more clearly to »ppreciate the objections 
which have been tuken to the jurisdiction of this Court, it appears 
to ine desirable that I should state the view which I take of the 
juriediction of the Courts in these countries. To do so it is ne- 
cessary to consider the jurisdiction of Her Majesty from whom the 
jarisdiction of these ‘Courts is derived. 

That jurisdiction as regards Japan is, it appears to me, exerci- 
sable only in accordance wtth the provisions of the Foreign juriedic- 
tion Acts 1843 to 1875, und os regards China, in accordance with 
the provisions of thore Acts and of the Act 6 & 7 Vict. C. 80. 


The Foreign jurisdiction Act 1843, was pnased to remove doubts 
as to how fur the jurisdiction of ler Majesty in exterritorin) places 
was controlled by, nud depended on, and, in removing those doubt., 
itexpreasly defines what Her Majesty's jurisdiction shall be. It 
says that ‘it slall be lawful fur Her Maley to hold exercise 
“and enjoy any power or jurisdiction which Her Majesty now hath 
© or may at any time hereafter have within any country or place out 
“of -ver Majesty's dominions, in the same and as ample a manner 
“Sif Her Majesty lad acquired such power or jurisdiction by the 
‘Svession or conquest of territory.” That is to say, that Her 
Majesty shall lave so far ae the trenties confer it, or the authorities 
of the country assent to its exercise, the same power and juris- 
diction over British subjects within those places, as she would 
have if those places were Crown Colonies. 


Now, as to Crown Colonics, it is luid down in Colvin’s case (as 
cited in Stephen's Blackstone’s Commentaries, 7th edition, vol. I, 
p. 102) that any colony which has been acquired by conquest or 
‘cession is subject to euch Inws as the sovereign in Council may 
‘impose. That there are, however, certain Jinuts ¢o the force of 
such laws has been declared by Act of Parliament. The 28 & 29 
Vict., CU. 63, instituted “an uct to remove doubts as to the validity 
‘“of Oolonial laws,” which, after enacting (3.1) that “the term 
“Colonial law’ shall include laws made for any Colony * * * 
© by Her Majesty in Council,” goes on to provide (3. 2) that “any 
¢*Cylonial law which is or shall be in any respect repugnant to the 
* provisions of any Act of Parliament extending to the Colony to 
«which such law may relate, or repugnant to any order or regulation 
‘6 made under authority of such Act of Parliament, or having in the 
‘¢ Colony the force and effect of such Act, shall be read subject to 
“such Act, order, or regulation, and shall to the extent of such 
“ repugnancy, but not otherwise, be and remain absolutely void and 
‘inoperative. And it is declured (3.1) that an Act of Parliament 
6¢or any provisions thereof, shall in construing this Act be said 
6*to extend to any colony when it is made applicable to such 
“colony by the express words or necessary intendments of any 
¢* Act of Parliament.” : 

‘hat it is the intention of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act that 
Her Majesty's power of legislation over British subjects in extra- 
territoriul places should be subject to the same restrictions us it 
is in the case of the Colonies, will be seen from the wording of 
the Act which it repenls, the section 6 ard 7 Will. 4. C. 78. 
intituted an Act to ennble His Majesty to make Regulations for 
the better defining and estnblishing the Powers and Jurisdictions 
of His Majesty's Consuls in the Ottoman Empire. 

By the lust mentioned Act. His Majesty wns empowered by 
Order in Council to muke any Regulations touching the Juri-dic- 
tion to be exercise! over British subjects in the Ottoman 
Dominions and certain other places by his Majesty’s Ambassadors, 
Consula, &c., und to impose penalties forfeitures or Imprisonments 
for the breach of any such regulations, and his Majesty's Aimbuas- 
sadors, Consuls, &c.. were required to enforce them, and they were 
to be binding on all British subjects within the countries named. 

Here there was no limit placed by Parliament on the power of 
the King in Council to bind British subject« in those places, and 
it is cleur that it was part of the object of the Foreign durisdic- 
tion Act, in repealing that Act, and making the provisions we 
bave referred to, to place those limits on that power which Purlia- 
weut Lad befure owitted to lay down, 
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This view is confirmed by the Act 6 and 7 Vict. C. 80, above 
referred to, intituled an Act for the better Government of Her 
Majesty's subjects resorting to China. 

This Act, which wus passed only two days before the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act 1843, nlso repeals the provisions of a prior Act (3 
and 4 Will. IV, C. 93) in which power without any limit assigned was 
given to ths Sovereign in Council to make regulations to be exercised 
over British subjecte, and it declares the limit within which in future 
that power will be exercised. Inthe third Section it enacts that ‘it 
shall *  belawful for Her Majesty by any Order or Orders made 
with the advice of !!er Mujesty’s Privy Council, to ordain, for the 
Government of Her Majesty's subjecte being within the Doininions of 
the Emperor of China, or being within any ship or vessel at a distance 
of not more than one hundred miles from the Const of China, any Law 
or Ordinance which to Her Majesty in Council mny seem meet, as 
fully and effectually us any such law or ordinance could be made 
by Her Majesty in Council for the Government of Her Majesty’s 
subjects being within the said Island of Hongkong. 


But while it appears to me that H. M.’s jurisdiction over H. 
M.’s Subjects in these places is subject to the same restrictions as 
in the case of Crown Colonies, I am of opinion that so far as British 
law is concerned it is not subject to any other restriction. What 
jurisdiction then would Her Majesty have in a Crown Colony over 

ersons on board H. M.’s ships in the harbour of such Colony? I 

now of no Act of Parliament limiting her power in this respect, 
and in the absence of any such enactment I take it to be clear 
that Her Majesty could, by an Order in Council constituting a 
Court in a Crown Colony, give to such Court jurisdiction over 
cvery one on board H. M.’s Ships lying in the harbours of the 
Colony, and T conceive that general words conferring jurisdic- 
tion over every one within the limits of the Colony would 
include persons serving on board H. M.’s Ships lying in 
such harbours. At least no rule of construction has been 
brought to my notice by Counsel, and I know of none, 
whereby H. M.’s Officers are not included in any general pro- 
vision relating to H. M.’s_ subjects. In like manner I 
conceive that ter Majesty can by Order in Council constitute 
in these Countries and can give them jurisdiction over persons 
serving on board H. M.’s Ships lying in the harbours of these 
Countries and, I conceive that general words giving jurisdiction 
over all Her Majesty’s subjects in these Countries would include 
Her Majesty's subjects serving on board Her Majesty’s Ships 
while so lying in harbour. It appears tome at any rate that it 
is is incumbent on any British subject claiming exemption 
from such jurisdiction clearly to set out the grounds for such 
exemption. 

The Counsel for the defendant has set up a ground of exemption 
drawn from the principle of the law in ‘‘Coriters on International 
Law” that all men of war coming into the ports of a foreign 
country are cxempt from civil suits, and argued that a British 
man-of-war is to be considered as part of English territory, and 
therefore, although actually lying in this port, is to be considered 
as if it were a part of England and therefore outside of this juris- 
diction. 

But I think this contention cannot be sustained. It is true it is 
laid down in Phillimore’s International Law (Vol. 1. CCCXLIV) 
cited by the Counsel for the defendant that ‘long usage and uni- 
‘‘ versal custom entitle every such ship to be considered as a part 
‘Cof the state to which she belongs and to be exempt from any 
‘‘other jurisdiction.” But this is a fiction which, however it may 
hold between authorities of a foreign country and a ship-of-war of 
another power in the ports of that country, cannot be sustained as 
between the ship and the authorities of her own country. This 
becomes very clear when we come to consider the reasons given 
for the war Nae Sir R. Phillimore in his judgment in the 
case of the Charkieh (L. R., 4. Adm. 59) says (No. 88) referring 
to the exemption of foreign Governors and foreign Ambassadors :— 

‘*Upon what grounds is this exemption allowed? Not upon the 
‘“ possession on behalf of the Sovereign of any absolute right in 
‘* virtue of his sovereignty to this exemption ; such a right on his 
‘‘part would be incompatible with the right of the territorial sov- 
‘‘ereign and not as is sometimes carelessly said upon the ground 
‘*that he and his property are to be considered as still remainin 
‘in his own territory. ‘his is indeed the fiction of law expre 
‘‘in the term ‘‘exterritoriality ” by which the nature of the im- 
‘munity is illustrated ; but it is illogical and inaccurate to con- 
‘sider it as the ground of that immunity.” I shall refer to a 
passage in Wheaton’s Internatioual Law which follows a passaye 
cited by counsel for the defendant. Referring to the exemp- 
tion of ships-of-war Wheaton says ( ). The whole 
reasoning, upon which such exemption had been implied in the 
case of a sovereign or his minister, applies with full force to the 
exemption of ships-of-war in the case in question :— 

‘‘ It is impossible to conceive, said Vattel, that a prince who 
‘sends an ambassador, or any other minister can have any 
‘intention of subjecting him to the authority of a foreign 
‘* power ; and this consideration furnishes an additional argument 
‘‘which completely establishes the independence of a public 
‘‘minister. If it cannot be reasonably presumed that his soverei 
‘*means to subject him to the authority of the prince to whom he 
‘is sent, the latter, in receiving the minister consents to admit 
‘him on the footing of independence; and thus there exists 
‘‘ between ‘the two princes a tacit convention, which gives a new 
‘* force to the natural obligation. 

‘* Equally impossible was it to cenceive, that a prince who 
‘‘gtipulates a passaye for his troops, or an asylum for his ships of 
‘war in distress, should mean to subject his army or his navy to 
‘the jurisdiction of a foreign sovereign.” 

The yround of exemption is that the navy may not be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of a foreign sovereiga. But in the case 
of Her Majesty's courte in these countries the jurisdiction ex: 
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ercised is not the jurisdiction of a foreign sovereign. It is, to 
use the words of the order of the Queen in Council ‘f Her Ma- 
jesty’s jurisdiction exerciseable in China or Japan.”” And on the 
principle cessante ratione cessat lev, the exemption from civil pro- 
cess in the ports of a foreign country ceases when that process is 
no longer the process of a foreign sovereign. It is strauve that 
this question should only now come to be mooted. ‘This is the 
first time, so faras Tam aware of, in which during all the time 
these courts have been established it has been sought to set up the 
exeinption as ayainst their jurisdiction. That jurisdiction, as the 
counsel for the plaintiffs has pointed out, has been exercised in 
the case of inquests. It has been frequently exercised in other 
cases too. It is to be observed, moreover, that it was con- 
stantly exercised in the case of H. M.'s troops when sta- 
tioned in his country. and they were by Int-rnational Law, 


independently of the treaty, equally with navy exempt 
from all jurisdiction of the native courts. Yet it was never 
sought to question the jurisdiction of this court. If it 


could have been questioned doubtless it would have been when 
the colonel of one of H. M.'s regiments on the day on which 
his regiment was embarked stood at the bar of this court upon 
his deliverance upon a charge of assault on the day on which his 
regiment cmbarked. 1 have not heard that because he 
was a (Jucen's officer he considered it incumbent upon him to 
dispute the jurisdiction of HL. M.’s court. It has been contended 
that because the plaintiff is a Japanese therefore the court has 
no jurisdiction. So far as I have able to comprehend the argu- 
ment upon which this contention is based, it is this :—The 
treaty was intended to abridge the rights of the Japancse. But 
if a Japanese plaintiff can sue the commander of Her Majesty’s 
ship at Yokohama, he has a privilege which he would not have 
had if the treaty had not been iad: It is therefore contrary 
to the spirit of the treaty to allow him to sue. But from this 
reasoning I most emphatically dissent. ‘The intent of the Treaty 
was that Her Majesty’s subjects should, contrary to the 
rule in most Europcan countries, remain while in this country 
subject to her jurisdiction, and should not become amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the native authorities, and no doubt this nevessarily 
abridged the rights which the authorities of this country would 
otherwise have over British subjects. But it is entirely incorrect 
to say this abridgment of Japanese rights was the object or intent of 
the Treaty. It became necessary, in order to secure what the 
true intent was, and the attainment of the object of the Treaty is 
quite consistent with the acquisition by the Japanese of benetits 
which they would not have but for the Treaty. It has been argued 
that it is against public policy that a Japanese subject should have 
the power indirectly to stop her Majesty's ships by taking an 
action against her commander. And if ] apprehend the argument 
aright it has been therefore inferred that Her Majesty’s Court has 
not jurisdiction, the exercise of which might have this effect. 
But I think I shall best mect the argument from the supposi- 
tion of inconvenient consequences, by referring to the judgment 
of Lord Brougham in the judgment in the case of //ill e. Biyye 
(3 Moore’s P.C, 465). He there says: 

‘* Suppose all these alleged consequences had been accurately 
«stated, they could not neceesarily decide the question ; many 
‘‘cases might be put of as great incovenience and even of as 
‘‘ great violence done to public feeling, and as great mischief to 
‘to the public service by the execution of legal process, as any 
‘‘in the cases that have been put. Yetin none of these circum- 
*“stances can it fora moment be pretended that the law is not to 
‘‘take its course. ‘The inconvenience which would result from a 
*‘general officer or an ambassador being taken in execution, on 
**the eve of his departure for service abroad, or the mischiefs that 
‘‘would ensue to the administration of justice from ajudge being 
*‘taken in execution almost at any time, are quite undeniable ; 
‘‘but equally certainit is, thatthe inconveniences offer no argu- 
‘ment whatever ayainst the unquestionable liability of all those 
‘* functionaries to undergo, like the rest of the King’s subjects, 
‘‘the process of the law.” 

But the argument from inconvenience, however strong it might 
be, falls to the ground when it is shown that the inconvenience is 
not a necessary consequence of the jurisdiction objected to. The 
jurisdiction which these Courts have in suits on the part of 
foreigners against British subjects is provided for in section 117 of 
the Order in Council, 1865, which provides: ‘‘ Where a foreigner 
‘* desires to institute or take any suit or proceeding of a civil nature 
‘‘against aBritish subject, the Supreme or other Court according to 
‘its jurisdiction may entertain the same, and where any suit or 
“* proceeding is entertained shall hear and determine it according to 
‘*the provisions of this order and of the Rules made under it appli- 
‘* cable to the case.”” Now this makes it discretionary on the part of 
the court to hear any suit which a foreigner may seck to bring 

ainst any British subject within its jurisdiction. Such disere- 
tionary power is exercised in certain cases by the Court of Admi- 
ralty, and in the case of Zhe Ninw (lL. R. 2 PB. C.), in which 
the exercise of that discretion was upheld, the principles upon 
which it is to be exercised are laid down. Lord Romilly says: 
*“By discretion is meant, to use the words of Lord Eldon in 
“White « Damon, not an ‘arbitrary capricious discretion, but 
‘fone that is regulated upon grounds that will make it judicial.” 
And the meaning of this is illustrated by what precedes. The 
question was as to the exercise of Jurisdiction in a cause of wayes 
instituted by a British subject. a seaman on board a Portuguese 
vessel, the consul having lodged a protest on the ground that 
the dispute ought to be referred to him, and on this point the 
judge says: ‘ With respect to the third question their Lordships 
‘are of opinion that the protest of the foreign consul does not ipso 
** fucto operate as a bar to the prosecution of the suit. The foreign 
‘consul has not the power to put a veto on the exercise of its 
‘jurisdiction by the Court of Admiralty. It is well observed by Dr. 
\ Lushington in the case of Lhe Guludchich that the jurisdiction of 
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‘the Court of Admiralty cannot depend upon the will of a forei 
‘consul ; that as he cannot confer the jurisdiction so be cannot hi 
‘“itaway. If the consul protests, but advances no reason the suit 
‘will proceed. Ifheadvances reasons for staying the suit the plaintiff 
‘‘must be a liberty to dispute the facts and answer the reasons put 
‘forward by the consul and then the judge ofthe Court of Admiralty 
‘fis to exercise his discretion and determine whether having regard 
‘*to those reasons with the answers thereto it is fit and proper that 
“the suit should proceed or be stayed.” Upon the same principles 
this court will hear any reason assigned why it should not entertain 
a suit brought by «foreigner against a British subject. But I 
ought to say that there appears nothing upon the face of this case 
which would lead me to refuse to entertain this suit. I am quite 
satisfied that counsel for the defendant accurately expressed the 
defendant’s sentiments when he said the defendant did not wish 
to shrink from any responsibility which his act may have cast 
upon him. And | know no place where the claim against him 
ean be better adjudicated upon than at the place where the act 
complained of is alleged to have been done. As to the tribunal 
he will have the benetit of a jury of his own countrymen. 

The conclusion | have arrived at has not been shaken by the 
arguments of defendant's Counsel, but it is right that I should 
notice them before concluding. I have been in doubt in some 
erses whether I may not have misunderstood some of those argu- 
ments, as they appeared to me to be such as could scarcely be 
seriously advanced. I endeavoured during the argument fully to 
ascertain this meaning and shall state them as clearly as I can. 
Counsel referred to Coote’s Admiralty Practice in suit against the 
Queen’s Ships, in which it is laiddown (2nded. p. 31) that : ‘‘Where 
‘ta Queen’s vessel has inflicted damage upon a vessel belonging to a 
‘private person no warrant can be granted ina cause of damage 
‘instituted against the former. The Court of Admiralty in such a 
‘fcase will direct the register to write tothe Lords of the Admiralty 
“requesting that an appearance be given on behalf of the Crown by 
“the Admiralty proctor and the proceeding will goon as usual 
‘‘with the exception only that no bail is taken.” And correctly 
assuming that proceedings could not be taken in _ this 
Court against the ship herself, he argued that proceedings that 
cannot be taken against a ship cannot be served on board that 
ship. But this proposition, it appears to me, is contradicted by 
facts. There is no Court in England in which any proceedin 
can be taken against a Queen's ship so as to affect the ship 
herself. Proceedings could, with the assent of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, have been taken to the High Court of Admiralty, 
but in the Courts of Common Law no such proceedings could 
have been taken even nominally against the ship; but in both 
the Admiralty Court and the Courts of Common Law, proceed- 
ings coukl always have been taken against the officers 
of such ship in a case of collision, and I apprehend that 
the eomiaantler would feel bound by the instructions contained 
in Chapter AIT. (Art. 25, 26, and 27) of the Queen's Regulations 
and the Admiralty Instructions to allow the writ or other process 
of those Courts to be served on board. The proposition therefore 
(if 1 have rightly apprehended it), not being correct, the argument 
based on it falls to the ground. 

The Counsel for the Defendant also argued from the construc- 
tion of the Order in Council that jurisdiction in such a case as the 
present was not conferred by it. He argued that the preamble 
professed to make provision for the Government of Her Majesty’s 
subjects being within any ship or vessel at a distance of not more 
than 100 miles from the Coast of China, which he assumed 
would mean within 100 miles from the coast of Japan also, 
and that as in the Interpretation clause there was a 
detinition of ‘‘ British vessel” as a vessel being a British ship with- 
in the meaning of the Merchant Shipping Act or any of the 
Acts of Parliament for the time being in force for the regulation 
of Merchant Shipping, the Order in Council was intended to con- 
fer jurisdiction only over merchant vessels, and that men-of-war 
and those on board of them were intended to be exempt from all 
jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s Courts in these countries. And when 
{ asked him whether he considered that by ships mentioned as 
being within 100 miles of the Coast of China were meant all ships 
in Chinese or Japanese ports he said hedid. Such a view is founded 
ona misapprehensivun of the provisions as to the 100 miles. The 100 
mile limit first appeared in the Act 3 and 4, Will. 4, c. 93, in the 
6th section of which it is enacted that ‘‘ it shall and may be lawful 
**for His Majesty, by any such orderas to His Majesty in Council 
‘shall appear expedient, to create a Court of Justice with criminal 
‘and Admiralty Jurisdiction forthe trial of offences committed by H. 
‘¢ M.'s subjects within the same dominions, and the ports and havens 
‘‘thereof, andon the high seas within 100 miles of the coast of China,” 
The portion meant to be included in the 100 miles limit was here ex- 
pressly stated to be on the high seas. The Act 6 and 7, Vict., c. 80, 
repealing that portion of the Act, and providing that H.M. might 
make Orders in Council for the government of H. M.’s subjects 
being within the dominions of the Tipuror of China, or being with- 
in any ship or vessel at a distance of uot more than 100 miles from 
the coast of China, makes no alteration in this respect. For the 
dominions of the Emperor of China include all ports and havens in 
China. The 100 mile limit bas moreover no reference to Japan. No 
act has conferred power on H. M. in Council to make special laws 
for British subjects being within 100 miles or any other distance 
outside of the territorial lunits of Japan. Jt is to be observed, more- 
over, that the detinition of a British vessel, in theinterpretation clause 
of the Order in Council, does not necessarily extend to the Act of 
Parhament citedin the preamble. Whatever meaning the words 
‘ship or vessel” may have in the Act, the meaning is not deter- 
nunable bya definition in the Order in Council of the words ‘ British 
vessels." There is an argument, however, which might possibly 
be drawn from that portion of the Order in Council which makes 
provision for the exercise of authority within 100 miles of the 
coast of China, Section 101 provides for the case ef British 
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subjects charged with having 


from the coast of China. Here the only British ships that are 
contemplated are ‘‘ British vessels” which, by the interpretation 
clause, are shown to mean only merchant vessels. It might be 
argued that as no jurisdiction is given over persons in ships of 
war on the high seas within the 100 miles limit it is to be 
inferred that it was not intended to give jurisdiction when they 
were in port. But it appears to me that this argument could 
not be sustained. It has not been raised by the counsel for 
the defendant, probably because he felt it cannot be sustained. 

The counsel for the defendant argued that a judgement rendered 
by this Court against the defendant would be futile. I think it 
would not be futile. But I shall not proceed to consider a ques- 
tion founded upon an assumption that the defendant will in 
any way seck to evade the liability which he declared he has 
no desire to evade. 

The conclusion that it is not Japanese jurisdiction that I am 
aay ta has saved me considering the point which was raised 
in the Prince Frederick and left undecided by Lord Stowell, 
and again in the (‘harkich and left undecided by Sir Robert Philli- 
more. 

Having come to the conclusion that this Court has juris- 
diction over British subjects on board H. M.’s ships lying 
within the local jurisdiction of the Court, it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon sume of the other arguments in the case. 
This is a personal action against the dlefendauit in respect 
of a cause of action which is transitory, and whether 
the ship were to be considered part of England or not, 
the action is triable anywhere the defendant may happen to be. 
And if the petition were served upon the defendant at any rate 
while on shore, he would become subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Court in the action. The conclusion I have arrived at obviates 
the necessity of considering the consequences which would follow 
from service on shore being valid while invalid if made on board. 
That conclusion is borne out, it appears to me, by the judgment 
of the Privy Council in the case of ‘‘ Hart ». Von Gumpach” 
(C. R. 4, P. ©. 439). In that case an objection to the juris- 
diction by reason of the nature of the cause of action was rais- 
ed, but was held that such objection could not be sustained. 
The judgment also lays down that ‘‘By the law of England, 
** actions for libel, and other personal wrongs arising in foreign 
‘*countries may be brought in an English Court; and any spe- 
‘* cial circumstances which preclude the Court from entertaining 
‘them should be shown.” Afterwards it proceeds to consider 
the objection. It says, ‘‘It was then insisted that if the 
**Queen’s Courts in England might entertain the action, it would 
** still be contrary to the spirit of the treaty of Tientsin which 
** authorised the Queen to establish Courts of Justice in China, 
“‘that her Court so established should take cognizance of it. 
**Their Lordships are unable to tind in the Treaty sufficient 
** grounds for this contention. 

‘* By Article XV., all questions in regard to rights, whether of 
‘* property or persons, arising between British subjects, shall be 
** subject to the jurisdiction of the British authorities ; and the 
‘effect of the Order of the Queen in Council establishing the 
‘* Supreme Court, and declaring its powers and jurisdiction, is, that 
*‘the law of England, as between British subjects, shall be admi- 
*‘nistered init. Their Lordships, therefore, are unable to declare 
‘‘ that the same principles of law shall not be applied to the decision 
‘fof the action in the Court below, which Soul have governed it, 
*¢if brought in the Queen's Courts in England ; especially when no 
‘‘act of the Chinese Government is impugned, and no law or 
* custom of China is, for anything which appears, violated.” 

Iam of opinion that on this point the same reasoning applies 
to the Treaty with Japan as to the Treaty with China, and to the 
Provincial Courts as tu the Supreme Court. 

Demurrer overruled, with costs. 





After Judgment in the demurrer had been delivered, the Jury 
were called. Objections were raised against Messrs. J. J. Keswick, 
Charles Wirgmn, A. J. Clode and Clark, all of which were accept- 
ed by the Court with the exception of the last named, Mr Dickins 
believing him to be in the service of the Mitsu Bishi Co. while he 
himself gave evidence that he was not. Mr Ness’ objection to Mr 
Wirgman was that that gentleman was of too sportive a turn of mind 
to be able to entertain a question of euch paramount inportance as 
the one at iseue. His Honour said this objection was null at law, 
and Mr Ness had to substitute another for it, which was accepted. 


The case was then tried before 
H. S. Wiikinson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary, 
And 
Messrs) Butuaxp, d. J. Gray, Levi Licntenstein, Enaar 
Abbott, and ALEX. CLARK, as Jurora. 


Mr Ness said that before proceeding further he Imd to propose a 
modification of the petition, which would not take the other side by 
surprise because he had written to Mr Dichins about it. Mr Ness 
had acted under telegraphic instructions and the amount of demur- 
rage had been overrated. $300 damages per day should have been 
only $150 per day. Mr Dickins having no objections to this modifi- 
cation in the petition, Mr Nees then addressed the jury before 
calling evidence, briefly relating the circumstances of the collision 
which occasioned this suit) The Chiri Maru claimed the recovery 
of the disbursement in repairs necessitated by the collision, and the 
recovery of the profit which the Chiri Maru would have made had 
this accident and the consequent delay not occurred. 
Nees impressed upon the jury the fact that by the law it was incum- 
pent upon the other side to prove by evidence that what was done 
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on board the Audacious during the gale was all that could have been 
done, in order to avoid the collision. 

Mr Ness then called his witness, 

Iwasaki Yataro, who stated :—I am the plaintiff in this action, aud 
am owner of the Chiri Muru. That is the certificate of Registry of that 
vessel (shown). It isin the name of the Mitsu Bishi Co. I, Iwa- 
suki Yataro, constitute thut Company. It was the intention to 
despatch the Chiri Maru to Nagasuki and thence to the seat of war, 
in the service of the Government. ‘The negotiations commenced 
towards the end of last munth, and came to a conclusion at the 
beginning of the present month. They were between an official of 
the Post Office and myself. / 

That is the memorandum drawn up (produced) bearing on the 
one side my seal and on the other that of the Post Office. I was to 
receive 150 yen per day in accordance with this contract, and this 
profit las been entirely lost through the collision. I was to receive 
it from the day on which the steamer left Yokohama. She would 
have sailed on the 14th instant but for that accident. I was to 
receive the 150 yen till her return here after there was no need of 
her services in tbe South. It is hard to say how long she would 
have Leen required. She was wanted for the war and I cannot say 
when it will be ended. I thought of taking means to reduce the loss 
but I have been unable to do so. Mr Krebs, who is engineer to the 
Company, was caused to make an eatimate of the damage, and I am 
informed that they would amount to 1,400 yen. 

I have no wish for money. I only wish the Chiri Maru reinstated. 


This $150 is sutlicient to re-instute her in addition to repairs. 


Adjourned till half past one o'clock. 
Resumed in the afternoon. 
Mr Ness read the translation of a letter which comprehended the 


charter party between the Chirt Maru and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


Iwasaki Yataro, cross-examined by Mr Dickins :—The Mitsu Biehi 
There never have 
been any shareholders. I do not know of any law of Japan establish- 
ing the Company of which Iamthe owner. I know nothing about 
law. I am the proprietor of the whole of the Miteu Bishi vessels. 

Mr Dickins arkedi=By what means did you become the sole pro- 


prietor of the Mitsu Bishi Company’s vessels? 


Mr Ness objected! to this question because it departed from the 
present issue, but after some argument this was temporarily with- 


drawn, and Mr Dickins pressed the question. 


Witness continued:—I weed to ply steamers hither and thither 


in my own name, when the Government gave me several steame 
era and I forme:!| the Mitsu Bishi Company. I paid nothing for 
them, and have never been asked to pay cost of them to the 
Government. 
eighteen steamers, but I do not remember. 

was hunded over to me about three years ngo. 
penses of pussage for vessels in the Government service. 
earnings belong to the Mitsu Bishi Oo.; spenking accurately, they 
go intomy hand. 
of those given by the Government. 
it was bought originally. There was an agreement between the 
Government and myself when these ateamers were handed over 
to me. 


Counting large and small I think there are 
The last one 
I pay all ex- 


The 


I did not buy the Chiri Maru, it was one 
I don’t know from whom 


I have wot brought that agreement. I remember its general 


purport. I received ten or more vessels which I was to lend to the 


Government at. such times as they were required; freight to be paid 
by the Government in such case, working expenses by me. If the 


Chiri Maru had proceeded to the seat of war I should have had to 
pay its working expenses. ‘The charter bears the seal of the Post 
I do not know whetherthe péreon who affixed 
that seal had a right to put it, though I feel sssured he had. 
Mr Dickins:—Were the Pacific Mail Co.’s steamers paid for by 


youP 


Mr Ness objected to this question because it did not bear upon 


the present case, 


Mr Dickins:—I will put another question first. Do these 
vessels belong to you? 
Witness :—They are entirely my property. I paid for them. 


Mr Dickins :—With your own funds or those of the Govern- 


ment? 


Mr Ness — objected to the question. Mr Dickins said that 

air and proper. Part of this case was to show that 
witness was not the owner of this or any of the vessels of the 
Mitsu Bishi Co. and therefore had no right to bring forward this 
suit. Mr Ness said that it was only put to annoy the witness and 


show up his private affairs, because he had brought the suit into 


Court. Mr Dickins denied the insinuation, and after some argu- 
ment on the point, His Honour overruled the objection. 

The question was again put, and witness replied:—I borrowed 
the money on interest from the Government to buy these steam- 
ers. ‘hey are my property, not the Government's. They were 
transferred in my name. 1 do not know for what the Chirt Maru 
was originally built. I cannot read the petition, but I know what 
is in it. I approve and endorse everything in it, I mean 
tu say that 1 told Mr Krebs what to claim; Mr Krebs 
told Mr Ness what to write and therefore on all questions relative 
to the document I beg you toaddress Mr Ness. aay ree I 
believe that what is in the petition 1s all true and just, but 
although | have received a translation I have been unable to 
understand any part of it. (Mr Dickins remarked that he, also, 
had been unable to comprehend any of it.) There is nothing in it 
untrue. It is stated that the collision occurred through negligence 
on board the A uducious, 

It is my opinion that the Audacious peaee to drift because the 
captain did not pay proper attention, because of all the ships 
in the harbour it was the only one to drift. I speak from 
what was told me by the Captain of the Chirt Maru. Per- 
sonally I cannot say what the negligence was, The Captain said 
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the Audacious was altogether inthe wrong. He did not say in 
what way. The Amokusa Maru was to tow the Chai Maru south. 
The former sailed alone on account of this accident but met with a 
misfortune also and returned again. It was important for the 
Chirt Maru to go south. There are about 30 or 40 vessels belonging 
tome. Ido not accurately remember. Mitsu Bishi Steamers 
sail every few days. I cannot give an average per month of de- 
partures from Yokohama. The (hiri Maru was to be employed 
till the end of the war—an indefinite period. 1 would have been 

erfectly satistied if the repairs had been done. Mr E. B. Jones 
isin my employ. I think a Mr Devine is in my empley, also, 
but I can scarcely remember the names of all foreigners. 
I ain interested in the Mitsu Bishi Iron Works, but to what ex- 
tent I cannot at present exactly say; my younger brother at- 
tends to these affairs. I do not know who else have an interest 
in the Iron Works. In the contract or charter party the date of 
departure from Yokohama was not given, because it was not 
known when there would be a steamer to tow her down. 

Re-examined by Mr Ness :—The Government banded over the 
ships I mentioned with an object. The agreement was a written 
one. 

Mr Ness :—What were the obligations you came under when 
the Government banded over these ships ? 

Mr Dickins objected to this question, and a lengthy argument 
ensued upon the point. 

Finally His Honour overruled the objection. 

Mr Dickins asked that his objections should be noted. 

His Honour said this was unnecessary. The objection was over- 
ruled. 

Witness :—Whenever the Government had need of a ship, all 

wrivate business was cast aside. They were to be kept in those 
intervals at my expense. The war is still going on. I had no 
dealings with the Captain of the Aw/ecious directly. An offer of 
was made through Mr Krebs to repair the ship. I do not know 
what it was. 

To the Jury :—I do not know what the damages were the Chiri 
Maru sustained, but all matters were left to Mr Krebs and I say 
what he told me. 

Adjourned till 9 o’clock next morning. 





Friday, June 29th, 1877. 


Hashimoto cautioned, stated :—I am clerk of the 2nd grade in 
the Post Office Department. The Post Office seal is attached to 
that document (produced), which is a letter from the Mitsu 
Bishi Co. to, and an answer from the Post QOtlice Department. 
I managed the affairs, and the document is perfectly right. 

Cross-examined by Mr Dickins:—I have no document from 
the Government authorising me to make the contract. 1 received 
the instructions from the Director of the Post Office Department. 

Shikiyama Shineru, attaché of the Sth yrade in the Post Office, 
cautioned :—I have secn these documents before. I saw them 
drawn up by last witness according to instructions received from 
the Chicf. I saw the seal affixed. 

Cross-examined by Mr Dickins :--The contract is drawn up 
between the Mitsu Bishi Co. and the Post Ofiice. 1 do not know 
how many shareholders there are in the Company. 

Maies, sworn, stated:—I live on board the Chai Vier, of which 
J am master. I hold a master's certificate, from the Boston 
Nautical College, the Japanese Government and the United 
States Naval Volunteers (produced). 1 have been master fifteen 
years. I have been at sea thirty-two years to-morrow. I was 
in command of the Chirt Marv on the night of the 11th instant. 
The Audacious bore from us S. by W. Lf lay on the northern 
shore offthe harbour moored by two anchors, about 220 fathoms or 
about aquarterof amilefrom the Avw/eeious, The weather was bad 
with a steady and rapidly falling barometer. I watched the baro- 
meter from eight in the morning, every hour in the day. It was 
pia and blowing quite hard. I moored at 6.30 pm., being  se- 
cured before that by one anchor and chain. I put out the second 
anchor as a necessary precaution, Any sbip master would have 
done so in such squally weather. The Chiri Maru carried the 
usual harbour lights. It was dark. I have seen darker nights, 
but it was very dark. The lights in the harbour could be dis- 
tinctly seen. After dinner, about seven o'clock, I said to the 
second ofticer that we must keep watch ourselves because we 
could not trust the Japanese. The first officer and myself were 
in the wheel-house, when he said he thought the Awlacions 
was drifting. I looked and saw all the lights on her port side, 
and then concluded that she was adrift, by her position. We 
called all hands, to clear away the chain. We veered away 
chain as quickly as possible. The Audacious then was quite 
near us. Being to windward of us we were becalmed and my 
ship could take no more chain. The Awd/acious struck us about eight 
or nine o'clock, when we had 75 fathoms chain on our port 
anchor and about 45 on the starboard. Having so much chain 
out the Aw/acious struck as on our stem by her fore quarter, 
gradually sliding down our starboard side and doing us damaye 
all the way. When we were tovether a number of. ofticers 
and men from the Atdacions clambered on board and assisted 
in hauling in the remainder of our chain. We then fell apart, 
but the duwdaciovs again dragged on us a second time, taking 


us on the port side and damaging us on that side. 9 Our 
chain parted. Some one from the awducions asked me 


to set my lower top-sail, and this was done. It was blown 
Away In trying to separate the vessels. We lay tesether for some 
time, all the while doing damage. By some means or other the 
heavy wind separated us and the Au/eeions after a time dropped 
astern. 

Mr Ness asked witness to relate what conversation passed he- 
tween him and the men of the Aw/uciovs who boarded him. Mr 
Dickins objected to this as hearsay evidence. 


ized ty GOOgle 


The action was | was broken. 


against Captain Colomb and not against the Audacious, His 
Honour listened to the argument upon this point on the part of 
both Counsel, His Honour deciding that Mr Dickins’ argument 
(that Captain Colomb was not master of these men, had nothing 
to do in their appointment, and that nothing they might say 
could affect him in any way) was incontestible. Objection 
sustained. 

Witness continued :—I cannot enumerate minutely the da 
sustained by the Chiri Maru. I followed Lloyds’ surveyors in 
their list and it is right. 

Mr Dickins admitted the damage to the extent in the parti- 
culars, with the exception of the stem. 

Witness :—The stem of my vessel was damaged seriously. I 
would not go to sea in her in her present condition. 1 had 
twenty six men on board. ‘The officers are foreigners. The 
Tennessee was nearer us than the Audacious. There were several 
vessels at no great distance from the Awdlacious. I have been 
prepared for sea since the 4th of this month. I was moored in 
a proper place, to be ready to be towed to sea. There were no 
ships outside of me. If the Audacious had let go a second 
anchor I feel sure she would not have drifted and the collision 
would not have occurred, provided the chain held. Two drift 
leads should have been out at both gangways with competent 
seamen to watch them. There are many ways of discovering if 
a ship is drifting. I have no knowledge of how the Audacious was 
secured except from what the officers toldme. When the second 
anchor of the Audacious was pulled up two days afterwards it 
was astern instead of ahcad of the Chiri Muru. Unless it had float- 
ed T connot possibly understand how the anchor got astern of the 
Chirt Maru, The Atdacious could only have had one anchor out. 
She could not have drifted down in less than ten minutes. In case 
of necessity four anchcrs could have been dropped in that time, if 
four were all the A wdeacious had. 


Cross-examined by Mr Dickins :—I have not been on board the 
Awlacious, From my own observations I cannot say what the 
Audacious could or could not do. I have served upon a monitor 
—the American monitor, but not on board an iron-clad. I bave 


never served upon a ship with a ram like the Awdacious. On 
the 11th I was lying at single anchor till half-past six 
o'clock. I had been so lying since the 4th. It is not my 
opinion that mooring is preferable to a single anchor. I said we 
were «hout 220 fathoms from the Awlacious. I merely guess 
the distance. The barometer did not continually f all 


that day. I have had seven years experience of weather in 
Japan. Iknow that] had thirty fathoms of chain out at 6.30 p.m. 
from my own personal knowledge. Ido not know exactly at what 
hour the collision occured. I did not look at any clock. I think 
there is an entry in the log noting the time. We veered away as 
much and as quickly as possible. The cables are shackled to the 
bottom of the ship. There were means of letting the cable clear of 
the ship, by unshackling the chain. We could not unshackle the port 
chain under the circumstances; it was not all run out. Previously to 
the A u/ucions coming on us we could not unshackle, because there 
Was a quantity of chain in the locker and the end was fastend at 
the bottom of the ship. I might have unshackled at another 
particular shackle, but we did not think that proper. The same 
might apply to the starboard chain of which thirty fathoms less 
Were out than on the port chain and it would have been sillyness to 
throw the starboard chain overboard. If T had only one anchor down 
it would have been easier for me to slip and run clear. It is better to 
put two anchors down rather than put one down and wait for an 
emergency aud yive the second, T cannot refer to any text book on 
seaman ship in support of this statement. 1 would not be surprised 
to hear that text books may not give the same opinion. It is a 
point on which many captains differ. I do not consider that my 
rule is the one adopted by all scamen but by some only. I bad 
little to say on board my own ship all next day. I was quite ig- 
nored by the Audaucivus people who were on board. 1 am not 
making up for it to-day, Mr. Dickins. Of my own knowledge I 
do not know of any act. of unseamanship or the part of Captain 
Colomb. My boilers were not fit for use. If my topmast gear 

stem and catheads had been repaired I might have gone to sea. 


Ke-examined by Mr Ness:—The damage I have just stated 
constitute the bulk of the injuries in point of unseaworthiness. 
Had the second anchor of the A wlacious beat let down as she began 
to drift the accident inall probability would not have occurred. 
If the Audacivus did not drop an anchor at eight o'clock, in my 
opinion, that betrayed an absence of ordinary precaution. _ If 
the Auwlaciouxs had had two anchors out at the tine she be 
to drift, by letting out a third 1 think the collision would have 
been averted. If I been secured by one anchor and slipped that 
anchor, I should have had to let go another to try and keep off the 
bank. I think Idid everything in my power to avert the collision. 
_ To the Court :—The depth of water drawn by the Chiri Marn 
is I think, between eleven and twelve feet aft. 

To the Jury :-—No ofters were made to my knowledge by the 
ofhcers of the stwlacivus. Ido not estimate the damage. J only 
give the items. It would take for repairing the vessel I think 
about fourteen days. If a vessel like the Audacious drifted with 
one anchor, she would drift tilla second anchor fetched her up. 
My vesselis a steamer and is supplied with such sails as a steamer 
usually has, and those in good, fair condition. 1 think they would 
be passed by a surveyor. 

Adjourned till 1.30 p.m, 

Resumed in the afternoon, 

Win. MeDonald, Lloyd's Surveyor, sworn:—On the 12th jn- 
stant I was called on board the Chirt Maru. 1 surveyed the portion 
damaved in collision with the Aw/acious, The particulars annexed 
to the petition constitute the damage when I surveyed the vessel. 
She was then certainly not fit to proceed to sea. Tho stem 


Supposing it were patched only it would not be 
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worth as much as it was before it was broken. Puttin 
stem in and going right through with the repairs, I daresay 
about a fortnight or three weeks would be necessary. I re- 
member the state of the weather onthe 1th. In such weather | 
think that ifashiplike the Awdacivus was riding at single anchor, 
it would have been advisable to have put out a second one when it 
began to blow. If the Audacious had only one anchor out at 
seven o'clock on that night I think it should have put another 
out by eight o’clock. It is usual of course to put out an extra 
anchor during heavy weather. If, having only one ancbor out, she 
had let another go immediately she began to drift, 1 think the col- 
lision would have been averted. Haviny ascertained that the ship 
was drifting, half a cable's length of chain ought to have stopped 
her. There was aswell on, but not with the wind that night. On 
asqually night if lying ona lee shore and you were very much afraid 
of Arifting, steps could be taken to ascertain if the vessel was 
drifting. 

Cross-examined by Mr Dickins :—I settled in Yokohama in 1861. 
I took a Turkish line-of-battle ship round to Constantinople once. 
That is the only time I served on board a steamer. I never served 
on board an iron-clad or man-of-war of any kind. It is not part 
of my business to repair rae I have no special knowledge of 
iron-work beyond what I have picked up. 1 may state that 
it is not of my business here to estimate the damages 
or say what time would be necessary to make repairs. In a 
case like this I would prefer to have a second anchor down. 
I can cite this rule in no authority, I only speak from experience. 
If any text book stated an opinion contrary to mine I would be 
surpnsed. I have always looked upon it as a decided point in 
seamanship. I never heard it disputed till now. I do not say 
that a captain who did not let go both anchors would be acting 
in an unseamanlike manner. I mean to say that in my opinion 
sach a course is best. If a ship has only one anchor dow and 
expected the wind to shift, I think she would do wrong to let 
the other anchor down without muoring properly, because there 
would be a chance in case of a shift of wind of the anchors 

ting mixed. The first storm wind does not come from the 
.W. Ido not think the wind shifted above a po or two that 
ight. I do not know that Captain Colmob acted neglivently and 
did not take precautions to avoid drifting. Under the circum- 
stances in which Captain Colomb found himself, I do not 
consider that he did act wrongly in basing his conduct on 
the supposition that the wind might shift. I was not atloat 
on the evening of the llth, though not snug and cosy in 
my own house as you say, Mr Dickins. I really do not 
think under the circumstances that I would have let out a 
second anchor, were I thoroughly satisficd that the other was 
clear. One drift lead is quite sufficient to have out in heavy 
weather. 

Re-examined by Mr Ness :—It would be more ditticult to stop 
such a vessel as the Audacious under weigh than a common mer- 
chant vessel. 


David Scott, sworn, stated :—I am a marine surveyor. I was 
asked to survey the state of the Chiri Waru on the 12th instant, 
and found that the repairs mentioned in my report (produced) 
were necessary. I remember the state of the stem. If the 
stem were only patched the vessel would not have her old 
value. She was not fit to proceed to sea when I saw her. In the 
case of a merchant vessel it would have been a proper precaution 
to let goa second anchor. I know nothing of a men-of-war. In 
order to ascertain if a vessel is drifting you can have a lead over 
the side or take observations of the lights of other vessels. 


Cross-examined by Mr Dickins:—The largest vessel I ever 
commanded was 700 tons. I never had a steamer. I never 
had occasion to serve on board a man-of-war of 6,000 tons. The 
handling of a man-of-war of 6,000 tons differs greatly from the 
handling of a merchantman of 700 tons. If the Awlacious were 
lying at single anchor with another ready in case of emergency 
on sucha night as the llth, I should not consider it unseamanlike. 
They only have such things as text books on board a man-of-war. 
I cannot speak of ironwork. I do not know much about it. 

Henry Dunn, chief officer on board the Chiri Maru, sworn :—I 
hold a certificate from the Marine Board of London. I remember 
the evening of the llth June. The Chiri Maru was lying at anchor 
about 200 fathoms from the A mlacious. 


This witness went into details of the position of the Chiri Maru 
and the events before, at, and after the collision, on the whole 
confirming what Captain Maies had said in the forenoon. In the 
collision one of the Audacious boats was stove in. The i cata 
crew could not have pulled the chain out of the locker. He was 
looking where the Audacious would come when it did come. 

The second-officer, Lewis Tryler, then gave evidence. He 
said he was a Prussian under American protection. He came on 
deck just before the collision took place. 

William Robertson, sworn :—I live at 237, Bluff, and am one 
of the partners in the Mitsu Bishi Iron Works. The other partners 
are Iwasaki Yataroand Mr(rant. I have made an estimate of the 
repairs necessary to the (/hiri Muru. I estimated them at $1,400 
—a fair and reasonable sum. I would require about 20 days for 
their execution. By working day and night it might be possible 
to finish in shorter time, but at greater expense. 

Cross-examination by Mr Dickins:—A deed of partnership 
between Iwasaki Yataro and our firm exists. 

Charles Fletcher, sworn :—I live at No. 35, Bluff. I have had 
some seafaring experience, about 40 years’. The master of every 
merchant ship would have let down a second anchor on such a 
night as the llth June current. 

Cross-examined by Mr Dickins :—I commanded a ship last about 
a month ago. I have mixed up auctioneering and seamanship 
a little lately. I have commanded the largest merchantman iu the 


world, the Great Republic. I have fe fey Sot text book 


a new| a sailor can have—experience (Laughter). 





I have the authority 
of the examining board in London, also, but do not carry these in 
printed form. 

This closed Mr Ness’ case and Mr Dickins proceeded to introduce 
the case for defence. 

His Honour said that he had already formed the opinion that 
the mere fact of collision occuring was no evidence of negligence or 
mismanagement on the part of Captain Colomb. 

Mr Dickins said that that was exactly his position. , 

Mr Ness submitted that the fact of collision, the fact of the 
Chirt Maru being moored in a proper position in a proper manner 
with all the requisite lights, the darkness of the night—these facts 
combined threw the onus of proof of inevitable accident on the de- 
fendant. Apart from the question of what evidence he should 
being forward, Mr Ness stated that sufficient evidence had been 
given to substantiate the allegation of negligence. Captains 
MacDonald, Scott and Fletcher had stated that a further anchor 
should under the circumstances have been put out. It was admitted 
in the answer that defendant, Captain Columb, was on board at 
the time of the accident. 

Mr Dickins said Captain Colomb was always in charge of 
the Ardacious. He was responsible for orders given, but not for ' 
the way in which it was executed. His learned friend’s evidence 
was no evidence at all, merely expressions of opinions. There was 
nothing on the record to prove negligence on part of Captain Co- 
lomb, and Mr Dickins cited authorities in support of this allegation. 
There was no evidence to gotothe Jury. On the following grounds 
Mr Dickins prayed for a verdict in favour of the defendant. 
First : it od not been proved that the Awdlacious was riding at 
single anchor; second: that even of this had been proved, that 
riding at single anchor was an unseamanlike proceeding ; and 
third : that which course was best was merely a matter of opinion, 
and none of the witnesses examined had confessed to being 
possessed of any knowledge of such a vessel as the Audacious. 
If the Captain were below at the time, which has not been 
contradicted, the officer in charge is responsible. The Cap- 
tain has no watch to keep and unless under extraordinary circum- 
stances he was not required to be on deck. 


Mr Dickins replied to Mr Ness, the following being the main 
points of his argument for @ nonsnit :— 

Ist.—The fact that defendant has facts jnetitying his conduct 
peculiarly within his knowledge does not relieve plaintiff¥rom necessity 
of making out a prind facie case, so us to throw upon the defendant 
the onus of justifying himself. This is clear from the observations in 
Elkin », Ja son. when one of the parties seeking to throw upon 
the other the burden of proving a fact peculiarly within the latter's 
knowledye, was held bound to show first prima facie proof of the 
fact. 

2nd.—The mere occurrence of an accident is in itself no proof 
at all of negligence, aud other primd facie proof must be given to 
permit of the case being sent to the jury. Several cases were 
cited in support of this position, the principal being Commau 
v. EK. C. Railway Coy, 29 L. J. Ex. and Cotton x Wood,29 LJ. 
C.P. Tn both these some distinct and positive proof of negligence 
other than surmises. possibilities, or ex post facto probabilities was 
required to allow of the cases being sent to the jury. 

The case of Cotton vr. Wood isa very strong one. There the plain- 
tiff’s wife had been run over and killed by the defendant's omuibus. 
As this was manslaughter the defendant, if arraigned criminally, 
would have had the presumption against him, and the burden of 


justifying himself would then have been thrown upon him. But in 


the action it was held that in the absence of primd facie proof of 
negligence the cise must be withdrawn from the jury. 

The case of the Bfarpesia fully beara out this doctrine. The 
dicta in that cuse were general in their applicability. In the case of 
the Bouthuia it is true the rubric given in Pritchards Admiralty 
Digest states that a vesscl in motion running down a vessel at anchor is 
primd facie responsible. But it is almost certain (and had the full re- 
port been available it would have been shown to be quite certain) that 
by a vesvel in motion is meant not one si'rply drifting from her 
anchorage but one under weigh. ‘The justice of the rule is then 
ensily to be apprehended, for a vessel under weigh can be steered 
clear of an obstacle, if proper care is employed, without difficulty, 
and under such circumstances a collision may fairly be looked 
upon as probative of some negligence. The case of the Kegda 
and the Gladdon did not militate against this doctrine. In both, 
which were drifting cases, acts of negligence were dislinctly averred 
and shown acts which led to drifting and subsequent collision. 
Neither were Privy Council cases, and therefore not of the weight 
of that of the AMurpesia. It had been supposed that with regard 
to this questionthe Admiralty rulee differed from those observed by the 
Common Law Courts, but this is negatived by the expression of 
Dr. Lushington in certain cases (referred to). The Plaintiff 
in the present case therefore was bound to show a primd facie 
case of negligence ayzuinst—not the Audacious but Captain 
Colomb. Now no act of negligence had been shown or were 
uverred against Captain Colomb. It had not been proved that the 
Audacious was lying with one anchor. There was a surmise to 
that effect by Captain Meis but no proof offered byfhim. Indeed 
he says ‘I do not know in what manner the Audacious ‘ was secu- 
red”? nor was there any proofthat had the ship been riding at 
single anchor this was unseamanlike. 

There were only more or less vague opinions which were admit- 
ted to be backed up by no authority, and Cuptain Scott declares 
that to ride at single anchor on the 11th was not unseamanlike, 
while Meis admitted that his opinion was not one generally accept- 
ed. , 
Neither was any proof off'red that even if the Audacious had 
shown any negligerce, Captain Colomb had been guilty of that. 
Captaia Culomb is not a merclignt|Vaptein and is not therefore 
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responsible for what those under him may do—only for what he 
himself does. It is admitted he was in charge nt the moment 
of collision, but not that he wns so at the moment of drifting. 
There is nothing in the evidence to slow that the collision 
wus caused otherwise than by drifting (when Captain Colom would 
clearly be frecd so far as the evidence goes from liability) or that 
it was due to some default on the part of Captain Colomb while he 
w&s in charge—that is about the time of collision. Ina word, the 
collision was caused either by the drifting without sequent default, 
or by the drifting with sequent default. Tf the former Captain 
Colomb could not be responsible usless shown or admitted to have 
been in charge at time of drilting; if the latter, unless shown or 
admitted to have been guilty of some distinct and defluite act of 
negligence, Neither the one circumstance nor the other had been 
shown or was attempted to be shown. Hence no case for the 
ury. 

: is Honour refused to dismiss the case at this premature stage 
ofthe proceedings, and Mr Dickins thereupon addressed himself 
to the Jury, before calling his witnesses, to prove that the course 
taken was a proper one andany other under the circumstances 
would have been a wrong one. 

Adjourned till 9 o’olock this morning. 


Saturday, 30th June, 1877. 
Mr Dickine now called the witnesses for the defence, 


George Whitfleld, sworn: I am a practices! engineer, and have 
had a good deal of experience in repairing iron ships. I remember 
visiting the Chiri Maru for the purpose of estimating certain damuge 
done to that ship. I estimated the damage at $850. I thought she 
might go to sea aa slie wus. The cat-heads were broken. A small 
piece of stem was broken off. It wns quite possible to fasten the 
fore stay without repuiring the stem. This piece of stem wns of 
very little importance except to fusten the fore-stuy. ‘Ihe stem 
broke off at the lust rivet hole, Ifthe quickest but most superficial 
way were taken perhaps the stem cuts heads might have beer 
put in infour days. By working late the cost would ofcourse be 
augmented considerably. Iexamined the bout s.id to be dumaged 
and found a few new cracks besides many old ones. By its posi 
tion it coulg not have been damaged much by the collision. Thee 
were two rents about the size of my hand in the canvas screen. 1 
should reckon we would have to tuke about 30 feet of wood work 
from thestem. The beams of the hurricane deck were not broken 
The boilers of the ship would not huld water. It would almoat 
be necessary to put new doilers in befure she could go to sea. These 
would cost $13,000. The ship hersolf, previous to the collision, 
was worth perhaps $40,000. 

Cross-examined by Mr Ness: - I have read the particulars annex- 
ed to the petition. Supposing I bad to supply a new stein it would 
materially increase my estimation by some thousands of dollars. I 
only estimated what I thought sufficient. These exclusive of the 
snils, signal lanterns, falls and blocks, would cost about $1,400. This 
charge would be what I calla little ‘steep’ This vessel would 
not be of less merchantable value with a patched stem than with an 
unpatched one. I said there was hardly enough to hinder her from 
going to sea. She was as safe to go to sea as she ever was, as far 
as the hull is concerned. Patching the stem, I think fourteen 
days would be necessury for repairs. 1 can no more t.Jl you the 
size of a sail than of a piece of chalk. In cartain circumstances I 
would set my opinion against Mr Mc])ouald’s or any budy else's. 

Re-examined by Mr Dickins:—1 withdraw my statement about 
the extia $250. I wus very careful in preparing my estimate, but 
took no notice of sail work and such things. 

Tothe Jurv:—I could not say whether those parts which were 
injared in the collision were in first class condition previously. All 
these damages included in the $850 would require fourteen days for 
completion. 

George Augustus Nutcher sworn, stated:—I am carpenter on 
board H M.S. Egeria. I have been fifteen years in the service and 
have been carpenter six years. I have served in the Caledonia, 
the and the Jmmortalite. Before that I worked with my master 
and in the Royal Dockyard. I remember making a survey on 
board the Chiri- Maru by order of Captain Colomb, on the 12th 
Jane. I drew up a report with Mr Lurner of the amount of 
damage and costs. I had no ides of what the damage was before 
I saw it. The Captain and several officers went round the ship 
with us. None of the real hull was damaged. I have also some 
hnowledge ofiron-work I was on board the Ag-ria whilst building. 
My estimations were bused on the Regulation Rate Book. The total 
amount I arrived at was £59.19. I tvok particular notice of the stem, 
which had been broken before. It would not have required a strong 
blow to break it. It was not necessary to repair it befure going to sen, 
A couple of butt-straps would have nade it ns strony as before. Two 
ordinary men would have repaired the stem intwoduays, The cathends 
could be all fitted and put right intwodays. Shecould not have been 
towed withoutaocathead. I did not sce the boat on the first occasion, 
It had very evidently been broken before and the new fractures could 
have been caus: d by a very light blow. I saw no damage of azerious 
nature. 

Cross-examined by Mr Ness :—I have had no experience of prices 
outher. I have read yourlist of damages. I did not include the 
sail in my estimation. Iconsidered a patched stem as good as a new 
one. I cannot form any opinion of the selling value ofa ship. I 
never bought one. The Chiri Maru would be safe nowhere if adrift. 
No ‘vessel would be. 

Re-examined by Mr Dickins:—If every precaution were taken to 
prevent her going adrift the Chiri Dfuru in safe enough. I reckon 
£59.19 ia a fuir estimate of the cost of these repairs in Kngland. 


‘Lo the Jury :—The stem er Chirt Maru had been broken before. 
OSatle 


To the Court :—With regard to her hull she was perfectly safe, but 
some repairs might have been necessary. These could have been 
doneatsea Practically the Chiri Mara was not quite so fit to go to 
sea after the collision as before it. I do.otsee that a topmast would 
be necessary. I donot know with what suils she could be fitted. A 
new topmast could be mudeintwo days. All that I have mentioned 
could be done in two days, and the ship made fit for sea. 

To Mr Dickins:—’8 » prudent officer 1 would go inthe Chiri 
Maru, und repuir the catheads at sen. 

Charles Turner, chief engineer on board H.M.S. Andacious, 
sworn :—I have been sixteen yenrs chief engineer; twenty-five years 
in the service. l received orders to goon board the Chiri Maru 
in company with the carpenter of the Egeria, ‘The first duy I went 
on board, I surveyed the damages and madea detailed statement 
in areport. The second time I went with the staff-commander of 
the Audacious to uscertnin how far the details made by Lloyds’ 
surveyor ugreed With the damnges actually sustained, Also to 
examine the engines and bo.Jers and see whxt sort of a vessel 
she wns. The third time I went with the same officers and a member 
of the Iron Works to estimute dumnzes at local prices. We culculated 
at home prices £30 for the lubour, £28 for material. This did 
not include topanil. I fonnd that the repairs would cost from 
two to three times the amount of home prices, I oilled the 
attention of the Captain of the Chiri Maru to the defective 
state in which the stem had been previous to the accident. The 
bright portion ofthe fracture formed a triangular portion of the 
whole. From seven toeighttenths of the old portion furmed part 
ofthe fracture. 1t would not havebeen hazardous to have gone to sea 
with the stem asit was, I may eny that it wouldhuave been eminently 
unsafe to have gone to sva with the stem as it was before the colliaion, 
The forestry evuld be fastenedto an anchor. The vessel would be 
of more value after repairs than she was before the accident. 
The engines the master stated were disconnect-d for towing. ‘The 
boilers were totally unsenworths, the furnaces one mase of defects, 
aud the vessel could inno way be considered a sea go'ng steamer 
I should not have liked to gu to sea in that vessel. 


Crose-examined by Mr Ness:—If the estimates made by Mr 
Robertson were sent to me to be checked I would not allow $800. 
I huve not in any case made a detuiled study of prices and labour 
in Yokohama. I have had experience safficient to give an opinion on 
tenders with such a margin us between $1,400 und $164, local prices. 
I give x yeneral opinion only In my opinion the Chiri Maru wus 
unfit to go to sea before the accident. 1 will goisto details if you 
like. (Str Ness said ** No, thank you!) She was rot less fit to 
proceed to sen after thin before the accident. I cannot express an 
vpinion on the cut-heads. 

Re-examined by Mr Dickins:—I gave my opinion ss an engineer 
of severul years experience. The Chiri Maru wos uufit tu go to sea 
before the acciuvent because the boilers were totally ruined, and to 
confine myself to one item, the stem to which the furesnil was fastened 
was 80 fractured that it was in a very dangerous stute, and if the 
fustening had given way the must would have fullen and the ship 
have come to grief, 

William: Anderson, sworn:—I[ ama ship curpenter and live No. 
113. I went on board the Cliri Maru on Wednesday to make an 
estimated the damage done. 1 saw everything exe pt the old stay- 
sail, ‘The whole of the estimate came to $750. 

To the Jury:—My estimate was eight day for these repairs, 
working from early morning till ten at night. 1 um prepared to 
take the contract on Monday morning. 


Williain Castle, sworn :—I om Lieutenant in Her Mujesty’s Nary 
serving on boird the Amlacious. TT was on board on the evening 
of the llth. I was watching attentively the position of the 
Audacious with respect to the men-of-war cluse to. L noticed no 
change whatever in their respective positions and was quite 
satisfied in my own mind that our ship had nct altered her pusition. 
About half past seven I ceased to notice anything further except 
that the gule appeared to have somewhat abated. My atten- 
tion was culled by hearing an order given about eight o'clock to let 
goastarboard anchor. I went on deck to my station on the fore 
part of the upper deck. Before renching my station I became 
aware that the second anchor hnd been dropped. 1t is pussible 
on board the Audacious to feel the sensasion xa of release from s 
weight, which is sufficient to convince me that it was 
on anchor had been dropped. As I went forward I noticed men 
attompt ng to take steps to ease out or veer o starboard cable. I 
nlso proceeded to carry out an order that had been given to veer 
x port cable and also to prepare the remaining anchors for im- 
mediate service. All these detaile I immediately attended to. I 
observed that the starboard anchor hud been let go and that pre- 
ptrations had been made to let go the port cable. On the port 
cuble being veered she took her starboard cable. The Afalante 
was laying at single anchor. The Tennessee was moored, that is, she 
had an anchor out in the direction of the prevailing wind. I was 
much struck by the zealous manner in which ull hands on board did 
their duty. here was no confusion. The orders given to me to 
curry out were seamauiike. 

Crose-examined by Mr Ness. —We were at single anchor up till 
eiyht o'clock. I had not observed the state of the barometer duriug 
the day. I cannot say froin obse:vutions of the burometer whether 
the gale increased or diminished between six and eight o'clock. It 
was the best anchor we had on board which was out. ‘The eubles 
are all equally good. Ido not know that men were stationed 
with drift leads. It is a standing orderon hourd the Audacious. 
Men should have been stationed on the night of the 11th June. 
I was not on deck at thetime she began to drift. 1 do not know how 
long a time elapsed from the moment she begnn to drift and the 
order to let go the starboard anchor. The Chiri Maru was about 350 
or 400 yards fromcms,)jor, |two,cables’ length. I do not think the 
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Audacious would have pulled up had the second anchor been let down 
immediately she began to drift. The cuble let out was overtwo hundred 
fathoms. The Tennessee was from 250 to 300 yards from us. 
It does not follow that the Audacious mnd Tenuessee were 
in improper positions towards each other, both being moored on two 
parallel lines 300 yards apart. It was impossible for the Audacions 
to drift on to the Tennessee. The idea of the two ships meeting 
never entered my head, The Eli ad th was between 4/0 and 500 
yards from us on our starboard side. I never sent word to the 
Chirit Maru to say that she was in a dangerous position, It was so 
unlikely for the Audacious to drift under such precautions, Suffi- 
cient cables had been veered, the top gallants had been on deck; 
such precaution being usual and necessary. No other precaution 
could have been taken. Supposing thp second anchor had not been 
immediately dropped, proper precaution would not have been 
taken. The other anchors were not ready for immediate service. 
Not more than two minutes elapsed between the time of the order 
being given and the time 1 Telt the vibration. The anelor 
must have touched the bottom. ‘lhe Audacious lies 
in the roadstead, and it is customary for vessels to 
lie at single anchor in a roadstead as open as this is. The 
measures taken by the dudacious both before and after the drifting 
were the same as those usually taken in the service on a similar 
Occasion. 

To the Jury :—I mean that the best course to adopt was to let the 
ship lie at single anchor and keep » second one in readiness for an 
emergency. The reason is that a vessel at times rides ahead of her 
anchor, and if the cable parts, she comes back with a sudden 
jerk, bringing a heavy strain on the cable. On the other hand 
when an anchor is kept in readiness and dropped the moment a 
ship begins to drift, she can be brouglit up more quickly. 

The ourt here adjourned till Monduy morning, at nine o'clock. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Shanghai, 23rd June, 1877. 

Loss oF MessaGeries Manitimes, 8. S. Meikong. 

The M. M.S. S. Meikong was wrecked on Ras Haf- 
foon (Cape Haffoon. South of Cape Guardafui—Long : 
51.22 E. Lat: 10.26 N.) on the afternoon of the {7th 
June.—Crew and Passengers all saved. 

The M. M. 8S. S. Tanais which left Yokohama on the 
16th May, connected with M. M. S. S. Metkong at 
Hongkong. 

No news of importance has been received from the 
Armies on the Danube, or in Turkey in Asia. 


Lonpon, 24th June, 1877. 
Encuisuo Monry MARr«KET. 


Consols are falling in consequence of a Report that the 
Government is asking for additional Credit and at the 
same time is increasing the Armaments of the Nation. 


DEFEAT OF THE TurKIsSH ARMy IN AsIATIC TURKEY: 


The Turkish Army has been defeated by the Russians 
and compelled to fall back on Erzeroum. 


| London, 15th June, 1877. 
After continuous fighting Suleiman Pacha has succeed- 
ed in forcing the Duga pass. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Sir Stafford Northcote has confirmed a report that 
Russia will not attempt to interfere with the navigation 
of the Suez Canal. 

London, 14th June, 1877. 


NEW RUSSIAN LOAN, 


The Russian Government has issued a new loan of 
£15,000,000. 


DECISIVE DEFEAT OF THE MONTENEGRINS. 


After fifty-five hours’ continuous fighting between the 
Turks and Montenegrins, the latter withdrew from their 
positions. Both sides suffered heavy losses. 


THE INTENDED PASSAGE OF THE DANUBE, 


The Russian military preparations for the passage of 
the Danube at Giurgevo have been frustrated. 


Lonpon, 25th June, 1877. 

MEETING OF THE Cabinet CouNcIL IN ENGLAND. 

At a meeting of the Cabinet Council held yesterday, it 
was resolved to ask the Country for extra credit in order 
to meet the expenses of precautionary military prepara- 
tions. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE Russian Army IN TURKEY 

IN Europe. 

The Russian Army has crossed the Danube at Galatz 

and the Turkish Army is retiring from Matchin. 
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A despatch from Prince Gortschakoff states that it is 
not the intention of Russia to acquire Constantinople. 


Lonpon, 26th June, 1877. 
Great Fire at St. Jouns, New Brunswick. 


St. Johns, New Brunswick, has been almost entirely 
destroyed by Fire, and the damage caused by the confla- 
gration is estimated at three millions sterling, 


The following private telegram was received yesterday ; 


The Russians have crossed the Danube after a severe 
engagement. 

Matschin has been taken by the Russians, 

June 26th, 10.30 A.M. 

A telegram has been received from Marseilles this morn- 
ing by the Agent of the M. M. Company, announcing that 
all the passengers on board the Meisong were saved with 
the exception of Mr. Arathon, a passenger from Madras. 
All the cargo and mails were lost with the exception of 
the registered letters and some official despatches, 
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By S. Lioyp. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





So_utTion oF Messrs. Kontz AND KOCKELKORN’S PROBLEM 
OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.—Q. to Q. Kt.’s 5th. 1.—P. takes Q. 
2.—Kt. to K.’s 4th, ch. 2.—P. takes Kt, 


3.—B. to Q. Kt.’s 4th, ch. 
4.—P, takes P. en passant, 
dis. mate. 


Correct answers received from W.H.S., and W.B.M., Tokid, 


3.—P. covers. 





Shipprg Enetelligence. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Alaska, from Hongkong.—For San Francisco: 
Mr. F. Sola Felix Pelayo; Mr. Kloppe and 500 Chinese in the 
steerage. ' 

Per Steam-ship Belgie from Hongkong:—For Yokohama: Capt, 
M. White, and Mr. R. Davis. For San Francisco: Mrs. G. Winters, 
For New York: Mr. Adolf André and servant. Steerage: Yuet 
Myers, and Ah Foo for Yokohama, and 243 Chinese for San Fran- 
cisco. 

Per Steam-ship Zanais, for Hongkong.—Mrs. Oastler and child, 
Messrs. J. G. Brandao, David Batcheld, A. G. Chevalier, Minier, 
Le Bris, Robert, l.e Prado, Dr. Ermerins, T. Mangaki, A. Vernede, 
and I, Arneux. 

Per Steum-ship A/aska for San Francisco.— Messrs. J- B. Harris, 
F. R. Wetmore, A. Steigenald, W. R. Renshaw, Lieut A. Marix, 
I. R. Woodd, FE, Hagens, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey, 3 children and 
servant, J. R. Cokerell; Fung See and 25 American Seamen in the 
steerage. 

Per Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports: His Highness 
Prince Yamauchi, General Kuroda, H. E, Matsukata, Vice Minister 
of Finance ; Miss O’ Mitsu, Mrs. Okuwachi, Mrs. Furui and child, 
Mrs. Youd, Mr. and Mrs. Yashino, Messrs, Asakura, Sakamoto, 
Hagart, Kaneko, Yamamoto, Yajima, Ito, Hayashi, Kurobe, Soba, 
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Komuro, Kempermann, Yamada, Nakano, Hojo, Saito. Conort, Crane, 
Shinowara, Kitakata, Ting Tye, Ullmann, Ono Z-nsaki, Mori, 
Suzuki, Nalhano, Wakno, Yokota, Yoshimoto, ‘Tanaka, Minowa. 
Osada, Nakayama, Sekuchi, Shimada, W. Shimada, Anderson, 
McEwan, U.S.N., and A. Curtis. 

Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and ports.—IT. E, 
Von Eisendecher, German Minister, Captain and Mrs. Walker and 
3 children, Mr. and Mra. Davison and 2 children, Mrs. Gould and 
child, Mrs. Armstrong, Miss J. A, Gulick, Kt. Revd. Bishop Williams, 
Captain Jourdan, Captain Nye, Captain Troup, Messrs. T. White, 
Kealiger, Sheppard, O. Heywood Jones, H. Heywood Jones, Kimory, 
Shaw, C. de Motherot, Kempermann, 4 Japanese ladies and 3 
Japanese gentlemen in the cabin; 2 Europeans, 8 Chinese, and 415 
Japanese in the steernge. 


Per Steam-ship Belgie for San Francisco: —Meassrs, 8S. Marcus, D. 
8. Roberts, E. Grosser, W. P. White, J, P. Struthers. R, 3S. Allan, 





W.S. Corry, Martin White, Mareus Isancs, 8, Bottomly; Lewis 
Shaffer and 1 Chinese woman in the steerage, 
CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship Tanais for Hongkong, — 
Silk for France... 2. sce coe cae 24 bales. 
England a 
Total .. 31 bales. 
Treasure for London ae ee $29,800. 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru 
Treasure... ave 


from Shanghai and ports — 
- . $64,850 
yen 166,000 


REPORTS. 


The O. & O. steamship Belgic, Capt Metcalfe, left Hongkong 
on the 19th instant, at 6.30 p.m, On the evening of the 28rd, in 
Lat. 80 N., Long. 131 E., the steerage wateliman saw a Chinese 
passenger named Tay Moy jump overboard The engines were 
stopped and reversed full speed, » boat lowered and sent in charge 
of the 3rd officer tu look for him, but waa recalled after an hour's 
unsuccessful search. The Belgie then steamed ahead full speed 
but nothing was seen of the Chinuman, The man’s effects, worth 
about $200, were handed over to his nephew, Arrived in port ut 
5 aim., June 26th. 

The American barque Etta Loring, from New York, is now 
working up the Bay, and may reach the anchorage early this 
morning. 








THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 
A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Natty Edition, $12 per annum. 

WEEKLY Edition. Per annum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 

FoRTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
vid San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; 
Three months, $4. 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 


TODO ov 6.cckab es Xs G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 
i F. Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 
Street. 
“ Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
NEW YORK ..<es: A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San Francisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street. 
HONGKONG ...... Lane, Crawford & Co. 
SHANGHAI........ Kelly & Co. 
Hioco & Ozaka... F. Walsh & Co, 
NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Co. 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these papers. 





The North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Established 1809. 
Capital £2,000,000. 





undersigned have been appointed the Com 


4 ‘HE 
pany’s Agents at this Port, and are authorised 
to accept up to $50,000, on First Class risks at the rate 


, 
; One and a-half per Cent per Annum. 


FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Oo. 
Agente. 
¥ckvhama, July 10, 1871. 
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AMATEUR 
DRAMATIC CORPS. 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES 
| 
PROMENADE GONCERTS 


Will be given in the 
BLUEE GARDENS, 


ON 


Evening of Tuesday, 


Tue 3rp JULY, 


THE 


(Weather permitting), 
COMMENCING AT 9 O’CLOCK, 


When the following programe will be performed :— 


PART [I 
See ene een aon eee a Ae ee eupeeteen Rimbault. 
Air deo Semiramis.....ccccccccccccececs: SupbeaseeneciSonse Rossini. 
Glee—“ Push about the Bottle ”............. Sir H. Bishop. 
Tie SL Ry bem FAM EAB oi veka i bnencs sc00ttecatesdannssens Verdi. 
Tei WO RRMNE cag nity sabaes haba esieanstetatbéobaa decease Becker 
Serenade .......+e08. sdedieapavsebetsrdecabedeeseocts sees Gounod, 
PART II. 
Tee Bibute Harghattl Ges isssssccecssseccssvecassscdscviecses Mozart 


Glee—“ Foresters, Sound the Cheeful Horn’ 
Sir If. Bishop. 
Polka—“ La Perle de Venise” (Polka pour 


COPRSE iccscaccssicactunsae setnenniney cbapeamasens Boisson. 
Serenade—“ Stars of the Summer Night”’......... Hatton. 
Overture—* La Dame Blanche” ....... ..ceceeeeeeee Boildieu. 





The Band of the Atalante has been kindly lent for the 
occasion by Admiral Véron. 





Admission—50 Cents. 
Yokohama, June 30, 1877. 


~ The Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


The Manchester Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 


HE UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po 

licies for large amounts, on Buildings and Content 

in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren 
rates of premium, 











KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co., 
Agents, No. 89, Yokohama, 


, Yokohama, June 3, 1874. ti. 
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Shipping  TInielligence. 
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| Tow DatE 
Dare, Surp’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frae & Ria. | Tov- WHERE FROM. LEFT CARGO. ConsIGNEES. 
| NAGE. Porr. 

June 23} Argentino Barnett British str. | 975 | Nagasaki June 19) Coal Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
+ 23) Otto Adamsen German brig 231 | Takao » 9) Sugar Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
»» 24) Sea Belle Ross | Brit. 8-m.schr.| 219 |Newceastle, N.S.W.|Mny 4} Coal Order 
» 20) A. Landgren Andries Sw. barque | 602 |Newcastle,N.8.W.|Muy 6) Coal Walsh, Hall & Co. 

» 25) Alaska Howard American str. | 4011 | Hongkong June 18} Mails, &. P. M.8.8. Co. 

» 26) Belgic Metcalfe British str. 2654 | Hongkong | 4 19) Mails, &e. O. & O. Co. 

» 26 Union Barry British bq. 555 | Nagasaki June 19) Coal, &e. Boyd & Co. 

» 26) Juliane Oestman Gr. 3-m. schr.| 187 | Hamburg — General Van Oordt & Co. 

» 26) Auguste Reimer Thompsen German schr. | 208 | Takao June 16) Sugar Chinese 

» 28 Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str. | 1914 | Shanghni & ports; ,, 21) Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 

2 29 Etta Loring Loring Am. burque 716 | New York (Feb. 22) Kerosene Isaacs Bros. 

» = H.C. Oersted Stuenson Danish str. 337 | Nugnsaki [— —-— Telegraph Co. 

» 29 Abrek Shantz Russ. corvette | 1000 | Honolulu | — —— —_— 

» 80! Countess of Kintore| Norie British ship 850 | London — General L. Kniffler & Co. 

iu) O&A. .Be SD Gs eB) SS :.. 
Suip’s Name. CapTaln, Frae & Ria. DESTINATION. Cara@v. | DESPATCHED BY 

Alaska Howard American str, | 4011 | San Francisco Mails, &c. | P. M.8. 8S. Co. 
Tanuis Reynier French str. 1735 | Hong kong Mails, &c. | M. M. Co, 
Tah-yew Direkssen Chinese str. 460 | Kobe General S. M. Cook 
Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japanese str. | 1780 | Shanghai and ports Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
Meiji Maru Peters Japanese str. 980 | South Conet Stores Lighthouse Department 
Argentino Barnett British str. 975 | Kobe and Nagasaki General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Belgic Metcalfe British str, 2654 | San Francisco Mails, Xe, 0. & O. Co. 
Madagascar Spiesen German bq. 291 | Hakodate Ballast H. Grauert 


Pessels in Wardour. 














Name. CaPpraln. | Frae anp Ria. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DEsTINATION. 
—— — - —— —-——™ -_— —|_— _—— 
STEAMERS. | 
| 
Duna Steele British steamer | 1320 | Hongkong June 2) | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
H. C. Oerstel Stuenson Danish steamer 837 | Nagasaki June 29 | Telegraph Co. 
Malacca Edmond British steamer | 1709 | Hongkong June 23) P. & O. Co. Hongkong 
Nagoya Maru Conner | Japanese steamer, 1914 | Shanghai & ports | June 28 | M. B. Co. Shanghai 
Tibre De Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong June 18 | M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. | 
Auguste Reimer Thompsen | Germ.schooner | 208 | Tukao June 26 | Chinese 
A. Landgren Andries _ Sw. barque 602 | Newcastle, N.S.W. | June 25 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Cynosure Hatton British barque vi Nagasaki June 14] E. Fischer &Co. Shinagawa 
Catarina Fischer Danish barque 316 | Takao June 33 | Nethd. TradingCo. 
Countess of Kintore | Norie British ship 850 | London June 30 | L. Kniffler Co. 
Etta Loring Loring American barque| 716 | New York June 29 | Isaacs Bros. 
Glammis Key British barque 1150 | Hongkong June 21 | E. Fischer & Co. Shinagawa 
Juliane Ovstman Germ. 3-m. schr.| 187 | Hamburg June 26 | Van Oordt & Co. 
Maitland Page British barque | 712 | Cardiff June 19 | M. M. Co. 
Oceanus Brorson | German brig 207 | Takao June 9 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Otto Adamsen | German brig | 281 | Tukao June 23 | Jandine, Matheson & Co 
Roving Sailor Bryant Am.3m,schr. | 460 | Kobe June 21 | Japanese 
Sea Belle Ross . Brit 3-m. selir. 219 | Newcastle, N.S.W.| June 24 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Union Barry | British barque | 555 | Nagasaki June 26 | Boyd & Co. 





YPessels of WHar in Port. 














Name. Guns.| Tons. DescrkiPrion. COMMANDER. 
pins a ae EE Eee ee Re ee eee oe 

JAPANKSE—Raiden Kan... ...| 4 450 | Gun vessel Commander Masuda 

= Fujiyaina Kan...) 13 sae Sailing sloop Cuptain Matsumura 
BRITISH—Vigilant a 2 835 | Paddle Despatch vessel [A. P. Ryder)) Lt, and Comd. Hugh C. D. Ryder 

" Audacious... ... «| 14 8774 | Iron-clad frigate (flagship, Vice Admiral] Captain P. H. Colomb 

=. Meera = sa nace ans 4 1011 | Sloop Captain Douglas 

; etal. Sf." o22, a 4 465 | Gun-vessel Commander Sandilands 
AMERICAN—Tennessee «. ...| 28 4200 | Frigate (fy.ship, Rear Admiral W. Reynolds) | Captain Young 
RUSSIAN—Hayilamak ... «| 7 1000 | Corvette ? Captain Tirtoff 

‘, Sivek. na «a coh, ¥ 2000 | Corvette Captain Chantz 
FRENCH—Talisman ... ... «| 6 1400 | Corvette | Captain St. Hiliare 

1 pe ee eee ee ae 8000 | Iron-clad frigate (flagship, Admiral Veron) | Captain Galliart 
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COMMERCIAL JNTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & hie fair business has been done both in Yarns and Shirtings ; prices 
are unchanged but firm. Yarns 28,32 wo in good demand, especially the medium qualities ; 16/24 continue 
saleable, and for 38/42 there is more enquiry. “In Shirtings some important transactious are reported at current 
rates. For Velvets and 7’. Cloths thore is some demand, whereas Drills are neglected. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 Ibs. 384 yds. 39 in. per pee.... $1.47'10 $1.774) White Shirtingsa:— 
8 Ibs. 384 yada. 44 in, » « 1.65 to 2.25 ; 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 35 in. per pee. . 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs. 4 to &4 Ibe. 883 5, 39 in. » «=e CES to 2.25 Turkey Reda 24 yda. 30 in. 2—3 Ib. per ‘Ib. - 0.65 to 0.75 
9 Ibe. 384 ,, 44 in. “3 .. 2.00 to 2.60 Black Velvets oe : ee. 7.00 to 8.25 
T. Cloth 7lbs. 24 =~, 32 in. »~— wee «LAO to 1.60 |) Knighish Drills 14/15 the. 40 ‘yaa, "30 j ats eee 3.40 to 2.65 
~ 6lba. 24 ,, 382in. “ .. 1.10 to 1.25 ‘Taffachelass 12 yds, 43 in. ... « 1.70 to 2.15 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 24 eee ese eee eee » per picul,, 2829 00 to 32. 50 No. 38 lo 42 ° os eee « per picul... $35. 00 to 39. 00 
No. 28 to 32... ce nee wee eee per picul... $31.50 to 34.76 Reverse Twist. 16- 24 sae Tada ae 99 eee — 


Woollens. er wack has been very quiet since our last, the only feature worthy of notice being 
a somewhat better enquiry for plain Mouusselines de Laine, but at lower rates. Blankets aro still in demand for 
Government requirements, but there are scarcely auy stocks on band. In the absence of any stock of all wool 
Army Cluth some Presidents, Pilots and Unions have found buyers at low rates. Orleans and Italian Cloth 
remain neglected. 


Plain Orleans... ... ... 4O—42 yds. 32in. ... 550 to 7.00 Figured sfoussclinesde Taine ...30 sds. 30in... 0.24 to 0.28 - 
Figured Orleans ... 0... 29—8O yds. 3l in. 1... 425 to 5.25 Multicolored ‘sg ...30 sds. 30 in... 0.28 to 0.86 
Shimagoro vice (Ress. ae 80 yds. 80 in. 2. 4.00 to 5.25 Cloth, all wool plain or funey ,..48in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... 1... ... —30 yds. 82in. ... 0.24 to 0.31 Presidents wes eee ae 541n. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29-30 yds. 32 in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilota sw... eo 54 in. to 56 in... 0.456 to 0.65 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—58 yda. 31 is. 16 50 to 17.50 | Union ae . 54 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan... ... ... 22—30 yda. 32 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 Blankets, senrlet & gree n 6 to 8 Ibs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.48 
Plain Mousselines de Tnine —30 yds. 80 in. o. 0.16}to 0.173 . 
Sugar.—Formosa Sugar is unchanged, but some advance bas taken place in white kinds. 
' Sugar:—Takaoin bag... «.. 0. ~per picul... $5.00 China No. 4 Kook-ful ou. 4... per picul...$7.80 to $7.80 
»  inbasket ... ww. as ~ $4.85 » mw FS Rong-fun ay. sie ase 1» eee $6.70 to $7.20 
Taiwanfooin bag... ...  «. ‘3 is $4.90 ge NOSE pak. . ace. en. een. eas 19 ++. 6.00 to $6.50 
do. in basket... 1...) ... a wes $4.80 Swatow Drown... 12. cee ewe ”9 ... None. 
China No 1 Ping-fah... 4. *, a None | Daitong mie-- WeGie. Get cay. -weet, » ohn - ive $4.35 
» No.2 Ching-pak ... oy . $8.60 to $9.00 © Japan Rice Ring... Tila. Vey” SARS. lau 1» oe $2.10 to $2.35 
» No.8 Ke-pnk ... ... a 4 188. 00 to $8.40 Kerosene Oil... a », 04.20 to $4.80 


Kerosene Oil.—The market has not opened since the arrival of the ‘Eua Povite from Java, and 
prices are purely nominal at $4.20 to $4.30. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—About 200 bales of Hanks arrived during the past week, nearly all of which have been sold. 
Competition among buyers, however, was not brisk, as the bulk of the business has been done by one or two 
houses, and consequently a further considerable decline in prices has to be reported. We quote as follows:— 

In London at 48,1. per lb, in Lyons at f. 5.15 per kilo, 


Mibash—Good all round, No. 2} ...£490 to $500 18/2 to 18/6 frs. 50.00 to 61.00 
‘ Fair medium No. 34 to3 .,.8460 to $480 17/2 to 17/10 frs. 47.00 to 49.00 
Hatchoji—Hanke, medium No.3 to 3} ...3430 to $450 16/1 to 16/9 fra. 44.50 to 46.00 


Settlements of new Silk, 200 bales, and old, none; stocks of new Silk, 35 bales, and old, 700 bales. 

The season 1876-77 closes with a total export of 21,222 bales, against 13,591 bales for the season 1875-76, 

Tea.—Telegraphic advices of an unfavourable nature from the United States have again somewhat 
checked business, and settlements for the week have been moderate, amounting to 3,700 piculs. Prices to-day 
are decidedly of a downward tendency, but buyers sceim inclined to keep aloof. 

One or two musters of second crop Teas have been shown and full arrivals of these may be expected in 
a few days. 


Common —...nee vee tee tee tee vee $13.00 to $14.00 | Fine 14.  .se cee cee wee wee $24.00 to $27.00 
Good Common ... ... ss ase see wee $15.00 to $16.00 Finest 1... ese ee eee wee $28.00 to $33.00 
Medium didi tale, Seba caw”. Oxia casey ear WA GCUO-40-S10,00 | Choice... sae nee wae wee $36.00 to $39.00 ) Limited 
Good Medium ... ... s+ ... oes $20.00 to $22.00 Choices. ss ee sae ane $48.00 & upwards. § supply. 


EXCHANGE ANDO BULLION. 
Exchange.—Sterling rates have been very steady throughout the past weck, with a fairly large business 


doing. 


Rates close as follows :— | On SHANGHAI—Bank aight ..........ccccceeeneeee 7D 
STRKLING —Bank 6 months’ aight... .ccccceeeeeees 43. 0,4. Private 10° daya sighit.. éévten 20 
5 Bank Bills on demand........0. 0. 38. L)cd. Ox New ¥ ORK—Bank Hille on demand. cesses, 963 
Private 6 montha’ sight..... e.... 4s. l4d. e 30 dave aight Private.......... .. 98h 
Ox Panis—Bank Night ...ccoccccsecsverrsereesens 5.00 Ow SAN Franc sco—Hank Bills on demand... 97 
Bank 6 months’ ae cata davaueuondeed 5.074 30 days aight Private......... 99 
Private 6 ms. sight......-c..00-... 5174 | Kineatz stcnise this aisss ou QunnesN eMesa ed Sis siuadaeeeINeaereen Whe 
Ox Hoxexona—Bank sight... saat ee Kone Py. Os “MOGI MOM, sags wevera a) Ceraapavactsaesentiigisauladaman SOO 


, Private 10 days’ Bightovssvesn srectace Ab a 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


BY TAKING 


EOCKIN’S 
IMPROVED SEIDLITZ POWDER. 





In the Vt & S. Consular General Court hE differs from the Serdlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 


at Kanagawa, Japan. 





J. M. BATCHELDER, 
Against 


THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE 


i ae ease ee 





To THE FormeR OwnER or OWNERS OF THE SAID 
BARQUE AND- ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY Con- 
CERN. GREETING. 





HEREAS an action has been brought in this Court 

by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 

of the sale of the Barque “CAYALTT,” now in the 

hands of the UNITED’ STATES CONSUL-GENE- 

RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be 

paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 

tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies 
belonging to the said Barque “CAYALTY.” 

Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 
therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 
ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff aceording to the 
prayer of his Petition. 

Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
[ Seal. | U. S$. Consul-General. 
J. 1. 


3ms. 


— 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 








ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the uew Star ring artillery shell, 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLte AGENTS FOR -) APAN. 


ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, and may be taken 
by persons of all ages as a Covling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative accurding to dose. Its extensive use during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable qualities as a Purgative Saline, 
and the fact that the powder retains its qualities for any number of 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 
will be found invaluable to Families, Travellers, or Emigrants, a8 a 
preventive or remedy in all ca-es of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailments of life. 


Agents— 
BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 
16th June, 1877. 12 m—lf. 


THRE PRICE 


Che Aadies Directory, 


Wy See will be found a very useful diary to the 
end of the year, has been REDUCED to 


ONE DOLLAR. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Ketty & Co., or the Office 
of this Paper. 


Yokohama, April 11, 1877. 





tf. 





EXCHANGE TABLES. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO RUTTER'S 
From 3/6 to 4/ Sterling 


BY 


DMA J O FB. 





ta. s 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE STORES, 








ASTHMA AND 


HRONIC BRONCHITIS. 
The most effectual remedy will be found to be 
ATURA TATULA, 
prepared in all forms, for smoking and inhalation, 
b 
Qavory & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and sold by them, 
and all Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 
June 24, 1876. lf. 26ins. 


SODA WATER MACHINERY 


BRANCHES AT 


IN ALL ITS 
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LEA & PERRINS’ 





ees CHOICE PERFUMERY. 


Rrumev’s Torret VINEGAR, a pleasant, tonic and refreshing 
adjunct to the Toilet and Bath, a reviving scent and a powerful 
disinfectant. For warm cliniates it is invaluable. 

RIMMEL’S CELEBRATED LAVENDER WATER. 

RIMMEL’S TREBLE DISTILLED EAU DE ( OLOGNE. 

RIMMEL’S MUCH IMPROVED Fioripa WATER. 

RimMEL’s Jockey Crivs, and other fragrant Perfumes. 

Rimmet's Lime JUICE AND GLYCERINE gives the hair a beautiful 
gloss without greasing it, nourishes the roots, and imparts an agree- 
able coolness to the head. 

RimMeEL’s PURE Wuitr Gtiycertng Soar, Brown WInpsor, 
Howry, ALMonpd, Coax-Tar, and other Soap in bars or cakes. 

RimMEL’s VELVETINE, Viotet, Rick, Rosg-Leap and other 
ToILET POWDERS, in boxes and packets. 

RIMMEL'S AQUADENTINE cleans, whitens and preserves the Teeth, 
refreshes the Mouth, and sweetens the Breath. 

RiMMEL’s PuotocHrome, for imparting to the Hair or Beard a 
perfectly natural and permanent shade. 

FE. Rrumet Perfumer by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, 96, Strand, London. 


An illustrated Price List sent on application. 
December 4, 1875. 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “ 1 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
* Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
‘sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
* satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
187i, says—‘‘ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“ fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
“that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 18738. tf. 


_52ine. 
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THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY, 


And where there is no previous know- 

ledge of the business required, is a Le- | 
monade, Ginger Beer, anil Soda Water 
Machine, as the public taste is so much 
on the increase for Aerated Drinks. 
The book of 90 pages of illustrations | 
and information forwarded free. | 


BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, Enainernrs, 23c, Forsron Sr., 
Hoxton, Lonpoy, ENGLAND, 
December 2, 1876, 


Digitized by (Coc gle 
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CELEBRATFD 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
DECLARED BY CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE 


Lee ONY GOOD BAUGH 


= 


CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD. 


The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused certain deaders to apply the name of “ Worcestershire 
Sauce’ to their own inferior compounds, the Public is hereby in- 
formed that the only way to secure the genuine, is to 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
and to see that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, stopper 
and hottle. 

Some of the foreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 
Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper and labels of which the 
names of Lea and Perrins have been forged. L. and P. give notice 
that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorney 
to take instant proceedings against Manufacturersand Vendors of 
such, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed, 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 
WRAPPER, BOTTLE, AND STOPPER, 

Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 

and Blackwell, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 


universally. 
Yokohama, March 7, 1874. 33ins. 
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ENGLISH 
(Via SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO,, 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 


50 TO 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 
Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Militury and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 
Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 





Ironmongery, Ales and Beers, 
Fire-nrms, Preserved Provisions, 
Agricultural Implements, Stationery, 

Cutlery, Perfumery, 
Carriages, Books, 

Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 





Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the ‘“ Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2¢ per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent, to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding filty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any Post Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of ls 
per lb. 

Special advantages to Motel Keepers and Regimental Messes, 


D. NICHOLSON & CO, 

50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
March 4, 1876 | 62 ine, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, FEVER, AGUE, 
COUGHS, COLDS, &C. 


Ur. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


(Ex Army Med. Staff) 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


AUTION.—Vice Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr 
Oottis Browne wus undoubtedly the Inventor of CHroRo- 
D¥NE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, being the 
Inventor was deliberately untrue, which he regretted had been 
sworn to. Eminent Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. 
Collis Browne was the discoverer of Uhlorodyne; that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See 
* Times,” July 12th, 1864. 
The Publio, therefore, are cautioned againet using any other 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


REMEDIAL USES AND ACTION 





This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet refeshing sleep, 
relieves pain, calms the system, restores the deranged functions 
and stimulates healthy action of the excretions of the body without 
creating any of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium. 
Old and young may take it at all hours and time when requisite 
Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and 
wonderful cures, whiie medical men extol its virtues moat 
extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases :— 

i in which it is found eminently useful—Cholera, Dysen- 
tery, Diarrhwa, Cholics, Asthma, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Whooping 
Oough, Cramp, Hysteris, &. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of 
Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had received information 
to the effect that the only remedy of any service in Cholera was 
Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet,”” December 31st, 1864. 

From A. Montgumery, Esq., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay :—‘ Cholorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Neuralgia, 
Asthma, and Dysentery. To it I fairly owe my restoration to health, 
after 18 months’ severe suffering, und when other remedies had 
failed.” 

Dr. Lowe, Medical Missionary in India, reports (Dec. 1865) that 
n nearly every case of Cholera in which Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Ohlorodyne was administered the patient recovered. 

Extract from ‘“ Medical Times,” January 12th, 1866.—‘“ Chloro- 
dyne is prescribed by scores of orthodox medical practitioners. Of 
course it would not thus be singularly popular did it not supply a 
want and fill a place.” 

Extract from the General Board of Health, London, as to its efficacy 
in Oholera.—“8o strongly are we convinced of the immense value 
af this remedy that we cannot too forcibly urge the necessity of 
odopting it in all ceases.’’ 

Beware of spurious and dangerous compounds sold as CliLORO- 
DYNE, from which frequent fatal results have followed. 

See leading article. ‘ Pharmaceutical Journal,” August lst, 1869, 
which states that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the inventor of Chloro- 
dyne; that it is always right to use his preparation wien Chloro- 
dyne is ordered. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the word “Dr. J. Collis 
Browne” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming medical tes- 
timony accompanies each bottle. 


The public are further cautioned, a forgery 
of the Government stamp having come to 
the knowledge of.the Board of Inland Re- 
venue. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Sold im bottle at 1s. lid., 2s, 9d. and 4s, 6d. 


Yokohama, October 21, 1876. 6mos. 
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PROTECTED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
Dated October 11th, 1869. 











Under Distinguished Patronage 


DR. BRIGHT’S | 
PHOSPHODYNE. 


(OZONIC OXYGEN) 
THE NEW CURATIVE AGENT, AND ONLY RELIABLE 
REMEDY FOR NERVOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 


This Phosphatic combination is pronounced by the most eminent 
members of the Medical Profession to be unequalled for its power in 
replenishing the vitality of the body, by its supplying all the essential 
constituenta of the blood and nerve substance, and for developing all 
the powers and functions of the system to the highest degree. __ 

It is agreeable to the palate, and innocent in its action, while ree 
taining all its extraordinary properties ; and as a specific, surpassing 
the known therapeutic agents of the present day for the speedy and 

rmanent cure oI— 


ervous Prostration Laasitude 
Liver Complaints Shortness of Breath 
Palpitation of the Heart Trembling of the hands and limbs 


e Impaired Nutrition 
Mental and Physical Depression 
Consumption (in its first stages only) 
Timidity 
Eruptions of the Skin 
Impaired Sight and Memory 


Dizziness 

Noises in the Head and Ears 
Loss of Energy and Appetite 
Hypechondna 

Female Complainta 

General Debility 

Indigestion Nervous Fancies 

Flatulence impoverished Blood 

Incapacity for Study or Business Nervous Debility in all its Stages 
Sick Headache PrematureDecline 

and all morbid conditions of the system arising from whatever cause, 
The action of the Phosphodyne is twofold—on the one hand increasing 
the principle which constitutes nervous energy, and on the other the 
most olin blood and flesh generating agent known; therefore, a 
marvellous medicine for renovating impaired and broken-down cone 
stitutions. It quickly improves the functions of assimilation to sucha 
degree, that where for years an emaciated, anxious, cadaverous, and 
semi-vital condition has existed, the flesh will rapidly increase in 
quantity and firmness, and the whole system return to a state of robust 
health. The Phosphodyne acts electrically upon the organisation ; for 
instance, it assists nature to generate that human electricity which 
renews and rebuilds the osseous muscular, nervous, membranous, and 
organic systems. It operates on the system without exciting care or 
thought upon the individual as to the process. It moves the lungs, 
liver, heart, kidneys, stomach, and intestines, with a harmony, vigour, 
yet mildness unparalleled in medicine. 

The Phosphodyne gives back to the human structure, in a suitable 
form, the phosphoric or auimating element of life, which has been 
wasted, and exerts an important iufluence directly on the spinal marrow 
and nervous system, of a nutritive, tonic, and invigorating character, 
maintaining that buoyant energy of the brain and muscular system 
which renders the mind cheerful, brilliant, and energetic, entirely over- 
coming that dull, inactive, and sluggish disposition which many persons 
experience in all their actions, 

e beneficial effects of the Phosphodyne are frequently shown from 

the first day of its administration, by a remarkable increase of nervous 

ower, with a feeling of eee and comfort, to which the patient has 

ong been unaccustomed. Digestion is improved ; the appetite increases 

wonderfully ; the bowels become regular; the eyes brighter; the skin 

clear and healthy; and the hair acquires strength, showing the im- 
portance of the action of the Phosphodyne on the organs of nutrition, 

Finally, the Phosphodyne maintains a certain degree of activity in 
the previously debilitated nervous system ; its use enables all debilitated 
organs to return to their sound state and perform their natural functions, 
Persons suffering from Nervous Debility, or any of the hundred 
symptoms which this distressing disease assumes, may rest assured of 
an effectual and even speedy cure by the judicious use of this most 
nvaluable remedy. 


DR. BRIGHT’S PHOSPHODYNE 


Is SOLD ONLY 
In CASES at 10s. 6d. by all Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors throughout the Globe. 
Full Directions for Use, wn the English, French, German, 
Italian and Dutch Languages, accompany each Case. 

GF CAUTION.—The large and increasing demand for Dr. Bright's 
Phosphodyne has led to several imuations ade somewhat similar names 
purchasers of this medicine shuuld therefore be careful to observe that each 
case bears the English Gorernnent Stamp, with the words Dr. Bright's 
Phosphodyne engraved thereon, and that the same words are also blown ir 
the bottle. 

Wholesale Agents for— 
SHANGH AD ss sestiaseicvouares Messrs. WATSON CLEAVE & Co, 
HONGKONG onsiciesiveeiensves » WATSON & Co. 

Export Agents. 


NORTH, THOMPSON & Co,, 


CHEMISTS, 


No. 61, Agents. 
Yokohama, September 11, 1875, 52ing, 
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<. Morson & Son, 


MEDALS AWARDED AT THE EXHIBITION OF LONDON, (85!i, PARIS, 
(855 & 1867, & JUROR (EXHIB. LONDON, (862.) 


31, 33 & 124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


WORKS :— 


Hornsey Road, N., and Summerfield Works, Homerton, E., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE CHEMICALS AND ALL NEW MEDICINES. 


MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Preparations 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Porci Pure 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Powder 


MORSON’S 
Pepsine Wine 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Wine 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Wine 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Lozenges 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pepsine Globules 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatine Powder 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatic Emulsion 
MORSON’S 
Pancreatic Emulsion 
MORSON’S 


Pancreatic Emulsion 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 


MORSONS’ PEPSINE PREPARATIONS. 


PEPSINE.—Among the resulta of the application of science to the 
practice of medicine, none appear to promise more important results 
than Pepsine, the digestive principle of the gastric juice, which ina 
purified state, and mixed with some inert vegetable powder, or dissolved 
in wine, or made into a lozenge forma a valuable medicine. It appears 
that the use of this important agent is greatly increasing as the know- 
ledge of its effects becomes more widely diffused. A few grains put 
into a wine-glass with some water forms at once an artificial stomach in 
which food may be digested, in this way the relative values of different 
samples of Pepsine may be determined. Ata lecture that was delivered 
a short time ago at the Society of Arts, by Dr. LETHEBY, an experiment 
of this sort wae made, in which large quantities of animal fibrine were 
digested in bottles, during the lecture, with Morson's Pepsine.— 
Extract from the Morning Herald and Standard Newspapers. 

The rapid popularity Pepsine has acquired among the most emiment 
members of the medical profession throughout the civilised world, as 
almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, is due to the fact that it is the 
nearest possible production of the active principle of the gastric juice 
of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other inventions of a like 
nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious manu- 
factures that have been issued from time to time, but when it was 
know to be the product of of such emiment chemists as MORSONs’, of 
Southampton-row the concurrent testimony of almost every physician 
in France and England declared it to be the grandest and most perfect 
cure ever introduced for all discascs of the digestive organs.—Church 
Herald. 

It is not too much to say that the introduction of Pepsine into the 
list of modern therapeutic agents by Dr. CoRVIsART created a very 
veritable revolution in the pathology of dyspepsia, and diseases of the 
digestive organs. Whereas no complaint was so common as chronic 
indigestion, perhaps the most painful martyrdom to which any one 
can be subjected, this should now be positively unknown, for as the 
disease is due to a lack of gastric juice, a dose of Pepsine, which contains 
the active digestive principle of the digesting juice of the stomach, 
restores the equilibrium, aud effects a cure. Fortunately, too, for its 

pulbntys the preparations of Pepsine, for which we have to thank 
Mane Morson & Son, are of the most elegant character, enabling it 
to be administered with the most extreme accuracy, and also in very 
palatable forms.— Freeman's. 

One is apt to look with so much suspicion on all proprietary medicines 
the secret ingredients of which are carefully concealed from the world 
that it wasarelicf to find there was no secret about Pepsine. This 
comparably new and valuable agent is simply the active principle of the 

astric juice of the stomach, and as nature is above art or science it is 
hardly to be wondered at that it has effected the most wonderful cures 
of what were heretofore supposed to be chronic dyspepsia. The princi- 
ple underlying the administration of Pepsine, ia Just this. ‘“ Where 
the stomatch is not strong enough, strengthen it.” It is, however, of 
the last necessity to sce that it is properly made, the best guarantee for 
which is to be found in the presence of the labels issued by Messrs 
Monson & SON, of Southampton-Row, these eminent chemists havin 
achieved a deserved reputation for the manufacture of ns ea whic 
has completely overshadowed even the original French makers.— 
Weekly Register. 

When Corkvisart first announced his invention of Pepsine not a few 
of the faculty were inclined to denounce it as one more added to the 
already long list of empirical remedies. But by degrees it made its way, 
and when the preparations of this active principle of the gastric juice of 
Messrs BoUbpAauLt, of Paris, made under the personal supervision of the 
inventor, were supplemented by the improvements introduced by our own 
eminent chemists, Messrs Monson & SoN, of Southampton-row, all our 
leading physicians, one after the other, gave in their adhesion to this 
purely and thoroughly scientific remedy, which seems to have proved a 
complete specific for the most wearing and trying of “the ills that 
flesh is heir to"”—chronic dyspepsia. Indeed, without arrogating to 
ourselves any very special medical knowledge, we are able to understand 
why this grand therapeutic remedy, which coutains the active principle 
of the gastric Juice, should prove a perfect remedy for all diseases of 
the digestive organs which arise from a failure of the gastric juice.— 
Court Circular. 











SOLE AGENTS: 
VAN OORDT & CoO., 
YOKOHAMA & HIOGO, JAPAN. 


September 11, 1875. 
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MORSON’S 
Pancreatized 


Cod Liver Oil 
MORSON’S 


Pancreatized 
Cod Liver Oil 
MORSON’S 
Pancreat ized 
Cod Liver Oil 
MORSON’S 
Saccharated 


Wheat Phosphates 
MORSON’S 
Saccharated 
Wheat Phosphates 
MORSON’S 
Saccharated 
Wheat Phosphates 
MORSON’S 
Creosote 
MORSON’S 
Creosote 
MORSON’S 
Creosote 
MORSON’S 
Gelatine 
MORSON’S 


MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
MORSON’S 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


a peeing deur at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them wntil piascnatien hy This rule has been 
found n in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the Ly er which might result from an omissonto renew. 
t is — that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 


the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 








BIRTH. 


On the Ist July, at the Russian Legation, TOki0, the wife of C. 
DE SrruveE, Minister-Resident of Russia, of a daughter. 


DEATH. 


On the 2nd July, at No. 88, Writram Wytir, son of William 
and Ellen Barrie, aged 8 months and 16 days. 








Notes of the d@leek. 








From what we can learn of the progress of events in Kiu- 
shiu, it would appear that the struggle at present is con- 
centrated in Hinga, where the bulk of the Satsuma forces are 
supposed to be situated. It is the intention of the Imperialists 
to close them in with two bodies, one advancing from the north 
and the other from the south. The floods caused by terrible 
rains that have prevailed to almost an unprecedented extent in 
Kiushiu, and the great heat, interfere with all the plans of the 
army. The condition of the troops in Kagoshima is said 
to be lamentable, and in Tékié it is currently reported that a 
plague has broken out in the city. The sickness is probably 
a virulent form of typhus, which together with dysentery has 
been making sad havoc among the troops since the com- 
mencement of the hot weather. The latest native advices 
state that Saigo, at the bead of 500 of his body guards and 
2000 fresh troops, has left Miyako-no-j6 for Shigeoka in Bungo. 
General Murata has left for Yoshino with the insurgent forces 
that were stationed at Kajiki, Hamanoichi and Kokubu. 
Kirino with sixteen companies has gone toward Mamihara, 
It would thus appear that one body of the Satsuma forces are 
again going to endeavour to force their way into Bungo 
from Nobeoka, while another will advance from Yoshino to 
Ichiki, aud entting off the Imperialists from communication 
with Kagoshima and Okumi, will make another attuck against 
Kumamoto by way of Yabe, Koyama and Otsu. 


Yesterday moruing about si ndred so,called policemen 
arrived in To6kid fromztheS\u Th re said to be 


—«_— 


wounded and invalided troops, but with the exception of three 
all were young, hearty, and active men, with no sign of 
wounds or ill health. It is impossible to understand why 
the Government, which seems so hard put to it to find re- 
cruits that it has to force into the field children of fifteen and 
old men of sixty, should send back young and vigorous men, 





It has frequently been stated that many of those who werein- 
duced to enlist as policemen, and were afterwards shipped off to 
the South, on finding that they had been tricked, refused to re- 
main and fight. A late batch of three hundred men, recruited 
in the province of Shonai, did not allow deception to be car- 
ried so far, for finding on their arrival in T6kié that they were 
to be sent immediately to Kiushiu they calmly refused to go, 
stating that they had been enrolled as Tékid police, and not 
to act as troops in the South. In consequence of their 
determinatiou they all had to be sent back to their homes 
on the 30th June. The policemen’who were not so fortunate 
as to be able to free themselves of the Government service 
were inclined to murmur at this proceeding; but regardless 
of jeers to the right of them, jeers to theleft of them, the 
happy three hundred wended their way to their peaceful 
homes. 


General Kawaji has left his command. Some papers re- 
port him sick: others say he is wounded, while the Chéya 
Shimbun hints in very plain terms that his retirement is on 
account of disagreements with the other commanders. 


We have been informed that the real object of Mr. Inouye 
Kaworu’s long visit to Eugland is to make arrangements for 
a loan of a large amount, and that he is at present actively 
engaged in endeavouring to settle the preliminary conditions. 
Our informant goes so far as to say that Mr. Inouye Kaworu 
has been specially sent by the Government to effect this ob- 
ject. While we have every reason to believe in the good faith 
of our informant, we cannot think that the Government, though 
it might make an attempt to procure a loan, would select Mr. 
Inouyeas its agent, remembering his former exposureof acook- 
ed Budget. That the present empty condition of the national 
Treasury may suggest the wildest expedients for staving off, 
for ever so short a time, the bankruptcy which daily becomes 
more imminent, is perfectly comprehensible. But it will be 
well for the Japanese Governinent to remember in the event 
of its meditating another loan, that English capitalists are 
more difficult to hoodwink than the unsophisticated and 
credulous kwazoku. By long and dear experience they have 
learned that the glittering prospects of foreign loans do not 
all turn out gold in the long run. They bave become sadder 
and wiser men, and the account of the national receipts and 
expenditure must be of a far more trustworthy nature than 
they are at present, before foreign capitalists can be per- 
mitted, unwarned, to lend Japan whatever money she may 
choose to ask for. As we had once before occasion to re- 
mark—and it will be noted that this is one of the principal 
evils complained of in the Risshisha Memorial—the statements 
issued by those who have uncontrolled and unandited ma- 
nagement of the national exchequer are not likely, without 








proof, to be undnestioningly recetved, Something more is 
required to compel the world’s belief in their trustworthi- 
ress than mere calculations of what is to be spent in the 
future, andan absence of detailed account of what has been 
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We remarked some time since on the singular disturbance 
of the sea that was observed on various parts of this coast on 
the 14th May last. From advices since received it appears 
that a similar phenomenon was observed about the same 
time in various parts of the world. It was, however, most no- 
ticeable in South America, especially on the Coast of Peru, 
and can be probably traced to some mighty subterranean 
convulsion in that region, It is reported that on the morning 
of the 10th May, Callao was visited by a tidal wave or gradual 
upheaval of the sea, which caused much damage, so that the 
familiesin the town fled for safety tothe high ground at the back 
of that city. At 10 0'clock in the morning all danger seemed to 
have passed. The effect along the const appears to have been 
very severe. At Molindva portion of the railway was destroyed, 
and at Ilothe town and railway wete seriously damaged. On 
the evening of the 9th violent earthquakes were experienced 
at Arica and Arequipa, the scenes of the frightful catastrophe 
of 1868. Later reports speak of the almost total destruc- 
tion on the same day of Antofagasta, Iquique, Arica, Tambo 
da Moro, Pabellon di Pica and Ilo. Iaquique, the principal 
port of Peru for nitrate shipments, was completely destroyed 
in the frightful earthquake of 1868, and it is now again re- 
duced to ruins. At Arica, which was also overthrown by the 
same terrible visitation, the sea washed over the town to the 
hills beyond. The U.S. steamer Wateree, which by the tidal 
wave accompanying the earthquake of 1868 was carried in- 
land two miles, was again floated and has been carried a 
mile or two further up the coast. The lower part of the town 
of Antofagasta, the principal port of the rich mining district 
of-Bolivia, is utterly destroyed. The guano deposits have 
suffered severely, and some half-a-dozen fine ships are ashore 
and total wrecks. The sea in some places rose over sixty feet. 
The entire extent of damage caused by this wave is not known, 
but must be enormous, and between six and eight hundred lives 
are said to have been lost. 





The performance of the Band of the Afu/ante at the Bluff 
Gardens on Tuesday evening, at the first of the Series of Pro- 
menade Concerts given by the Amateur Dramatic Corps, 
afforded a treat to lovers of music such as they have seldom, 
if ever, before had the opportunity of enjoying in Yokohama. 
We have never heard a naval band that approached that 
of the Atalante in purity of tone, precision and general 
excellence of execution. Soft passages are rendered with 
rare delicacy, a far greater test of good playing than 
mere power, though there is abundance of that when 
required. Several of the members of the band are 
evidently performers of rare merit, as shown in the solos 
occurring in the various selections; notably in La flute 
Enchantée, where an air taken by the base clarinet was 
played with excellent taste and effect, and in an arrangement 
of Gounod’s beautiful serenade Chantez, dormez, where the 
playing of the three solo: instruments to which the air and 
the obligato accompaniment are allotted was in all respects 
admirable. Great credit isdue tothe conductor for the per- 
fection to which the band has been brought under his direc- 
tion. The Dramatic Corps, feeling called upon to subscribe 
their mite to the programme attempted some part singing. 
Now we are not going, fur reasons thut our readers will ap- 
preciate, to harshly criticise this performance, which was pro- 
bably as welldone asa paucity of numbers and hasty preparation 
would permit. But we cannot refrain from expressing both 
surprise and regret that in so large a community as our 
own, there exists no Glee Club or Choral Association worthy 
the name. ‘There are plenty of good voices, or at least voices 
good enough to work into satisfactory material for part sing- 


ing. A little hard work will soon supply sufficient musical 


knowledve to enable singers to read ut sight. A pains-tuking 
and energetic leader, regular meetings for practice, and 


moderate ambition on the part of the choir will do the rest. 
Could such an Association be formed there would always be 
assistance to fall back upon on occasions of concerts Tike the 


present, or 
tainty ofan creaitable performances and oa satistied mudienee, 
No doubt what was done ia the way of part stinging the | 
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be done. We do not want to find fault with the singing, 
but we cannot refrain from expressing our regret that better 
things were not possible. 


In our last issue we took occassion briefly to refer to an 
article in the Gazette, culling attention toletters directed against 
the United States Consul General at this port, which have 
been written by certain anonymous scoundrels, and published 
by some of the American journals in New York and else- 
where. It is difficult to find words to express the loathing 
that one feels for the coward who, wishing to gratify some 
private spite or fancied wrong, or possibly to revenge himself 
for some justly merited punishment which has fearlessly been 
dealt out to him for his crimes, “willing to wound, but yet 
afraid to strike,” has recourse to the dastardly means of 
anonymous newspaper libels. But what can be said of a 
press that permits its columns to he used for the base pur- 
pose of slandering and defaming any man who occupies a 
public position P The indignant protest that poor Goldsmith 
—who was a victim of such foul scribblers as have attacked 
General Van Buren—wrote in 1773, might well have been 
written to day. 

“T have always,” he says, “considered the press as the 
protector of our freedom, as a watchful guardian, capable of 
uniting the weak against the encroachments of power. What 
concerns the public most properly admits of a public discus- 
sion. But, of late, the press has turned from defending 
public interest to making inroads upon private life; from 
combating the strong to overwhelming the feeble. No condi- 
tion is now too obscure for its abuse, and the protector is 
become a tyrant of the people. In this manner the freedom 
of the press is beginning to sow the seeds of its own dissolu- 
the great must oppose it from principle and the weak 
trom fear, till at last every rank of mankind shall be found to 
give up its benefits, content with security from its insults.’’ 

This is perfectly true of a certain portiorf of the American 
press of to-day. Every public man’s character affords to ita 
harpy feast, on which it pounces, and what it cannot devour it 
defiles. And the caseis rendered harder, inasmuch as there is 
The law of libel is supposed to exist, but it 
is practically dead. The calumniators can strike their cowardly 
blows in safety, for the victim can obtain no compensation for 
the injury. The latteris in this unfortunate position :—if he 
suffers in silence the world sneers at him, and is apt to say 
he dare not contradict the accusations of his unknown accu- 
sors, while such is the abject fear that the tyranny of such a 
press has created, that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
he dares not provoke its wrath by attacking it. The only 
remedy for this miserable state of things is for every journal 
that lays any claim to influence and respectability to denounce 
the offenders in the most unflinching manner; to give their 
earnest support and sympathy to those who may endeavour, 
in the publie good, to bring the publishers, as well as the 
perpetrators of the anonymous libels ‘to justice, and to hold 
them up to the world’s scorn. By such means alone can 
the true liberty of the press be secured, and its licentiouness 
prevented from becoming its destruction. 


tion ; 


actually no redress. 


That this licentiousness is becoming a burden too great to be 
borne, and that the mind of the right thinking portion of the 
community is commencing to rebel against its tyranny is shown 
by various urticles that have recently appeared from time to 
time in the better class of journals. It is worth while quot- 
iny the following excellent remarks from the Stockton In- 
de pendent :— 


It iz time that every respectable journal in the country should make 
an eiiort to expose thac class of infamous scoundrels who are now 
dewracciy the public press by using its columns to slander, defame and 
bidign atten dWdividiads as they may dislike, or who will not allow 
themeclves to be llack-mnailed in order to avert such attacks. <A certain 
sinthe United States have of late assuined the role of 
While professing to be working for 
advaneciuent of the public good, they wantonly and maliciously 
ie . iracter of publie men. assail the reputation of private 
cividitus. hod Vielute the sanetity of the domestic cirele by questioning 
tie clas: iV dae Virtae at its teimne inembers, The managers of these 

none Lnoees deweld oof charaeter themselves, yet) they are 
Coors alien sid teaediuee men intinitely their 
aid, unter ‘tunately for the country, there is 
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protection of the property of individuals, and the thief or the robber, if 
discovered, can be convicted and punished. For the scoundrel who rohs 
another of his good name—something infinitely more valuable to him 
than gold—there are, however, almost innumerable avenues of escape, 
and it seems almost impossible to punish them as they deserve. It 
would be unjust to charge that the people of Caliternia place a 
higher value upon their money than upon their good names, vet 
it must be contessed thatif we are to Jude the peoule by their 
laws and by their general conversation we are almost forced to 
come to that conclusion. An individual is wantonly a-sciled by an 
infamous journal, and he deems it necessary to vindicate: hineelf frei 
the charges by an appeal to the law. He may attempt to have 
the manayers of the Journal indicted for libel by the Grand Jury of any 
country where said libel circulates, or he may commence i suit acne 
them for private damaves. If he adopts the first plan a ery wiil un- 
doubtedly be raised against him by some stickler for economy, whieh 
will be taken up by every carper in the community. and he may be 
denounced by croakers who never have paid a doiiar of tax, and whose 
pecuniary interest in the county finances would not be atfected to the 
amount of one-tenth of a mill by the prosecution of hundreds of sibel 
suits. Should he, however, conclude to commence a suit for private 
damages, then these same carpers and fault tinders would sneer at the 
idea of a man attempting to puta money valuation upon his wounded 
honor or reputation. Ifthe same person shonld lese his property by 
the thieves or robbers, no complaint would be made about the cost of 
prosecuting then with a view of metiny out to them condizn punish- 
ment. Notwithstanding there are earpers and fault-finders in every 
community who may object to the cust of suits to vindicate character, 
we are satisfied that good citizens desire to see the reputation, us 
well as the property of the individual, protected by law. 





The men of the East seem to be finding favour in the 
eyes of the ladies of the old and new worlds. Two mar- 
riages in high life have taken place in Europe wherein 
membets of the Japanese nobility have taken unto them- 
selves foreign wives. Now we learn that San Francisco is 
greatly exercised over the marriage of Miss Selina Eiliot, 
a teacher at the Mission School, with one of her Chinese 
pupils named Pow Hong Whew. The World states that 
a severe sentence of social ostracism has been passed by 
an indignant newspaper reporter, who has probably been 
worried at some period of his existence by a too importunate 
celestial creditor in the laundry business. 





There is no act, however foolish, that some one is not ready 
to commit for thé sake of a brief notoriety ; no risk however 
great that a man will not run for the same empty reward. 
The last folly is that of aman named Crapo and his wite, whe 
are going to cross the Atlantic in the smallest craft that has 
ever made such an attempt. Several foolhardy voyages of this 
kind have been undertaken, in one or two cases attended 
with success, while two at least resulted in frightful suffer- 
ing and death. ‘The measurement of the present boat 1s, 
length, 19.55 feet; breadth, 6.4 feet; depth, 3.16 fect, and 
tonnage, 1.62 ton. She has no bulwarks, being provided with 
life lines, and her hatches are arranged in two parts. In the 
after hatchway will sit the steersman, or steerswoman as the 
case may be, provided with a canvas boot to fasten round 
the body in rough weather. When the sea is too high to make 
any running the boat will lie to with a drag. She is to start 
from New Bedford, Mass, and make for Falmouth, which it 
is thought will be reached in forty days. Failure means a 
lingering death or speedy grave; success, exhibition of the 
adventurers and their boat to a shilling crowd at the Crystal 
Palace. 





The loss of the Pacific Mail S. S. Co.’s fine steamer Culy of 
San Francisco appears to have been caused by her striking on 
a reef off the Mexican coast, not marked on any chart, al- 
though known to the people living in the vicinity. One of 
them named Perer stated, under oath, to the United States 
Consul at Acapulco, that he is perfectly acquainted with the 
rocks extending from Point Maldouadocia ina south-west direc- 
tion, aud that the point on which the vessel struck is a portion 
of a sharp reef, extending in a nearly straight line sout-hwest 
to a distance of twelve or fourteen miles from land aud known 
as good fishing ground for turtle. At the time of the accident, 
which tovk place at a little after mine in 
weather was fortunately bright and the 
with a perfectly calm sea. eleven knots when 
she struck, cutting her hull open a length of sixty feet. She 
was distant thirtecn the Jand, and had not 
three of her compartments held she must have gone down 
immediately with every soul ou board. As it was, nol a iile 
was lost out of 138 passengers, eud a siip'’s compiay of Lod 
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men. The cargo valued at $750,000 was entirely lost, while the 
passengers and crew saved nothing but what they had on their 
hacks. Great praise appears to be due to Caplain Waddell 
and his officers for the coolness and bravery displayed under 
the terribly trying circumstances. The following account of 
the wreck has been given by one of the passengers toa San 
Francisco journal :— 


We sailed from Panama on Friday, May lth. The time had been 
pissed most delightfully oa the trip up from Panama. The weather 
was charming, and the passengers, with their children, were enjoying 
the voyire asa pleasure exenrsion. On Wednesday, the 16th, the sky 
Was Cloudiess. ‘The morning was one of the most beautiful I ever 
saw We were standing on deck in groups, looking at the hills of 
Mexico in the distance, and chatting pleasantly. Suddenly there was a 
curious quivering of the vessel under our feet. It sent a thrill through 
us not unlike an electric shock. The immediate sensation was not one 
of danver. The thought in the mind was, What can that be? Those 
around ine stared without speaking for an instant. The next minute 
came orders to launch the ship's boats. The officers said to the passen- 
cers, © Put on your life preservers. Keep cool.’ There was no panic, 
at Jeagt none where Iwas. I did net hear a woman scream. The 
officers and crew of the ship moved about with no sign of excitement, 
obeying orders as quietly and steadily as if going through the regular 
routine service of the ship. The steamer ploughed steadily ahead to- 
ward the shore. ‘The captain stuod at his post, giving his orders with 
such perfcet coolness that all idea of danger was displaced by a feeling 
of confidence. 1am told the ship made ten or twelve miles shoreward 
before going down. She was steadily settling from the moment when 
we felt the shock, The boats were lowered without confusion, aud an 
officer stood at cach boat with strict orders that not a pound of baggage 
should be taken on board. The whole company, men, women and 
children, were taken into the boats, and we were pulled away for 
shore. The surf rolleq heavy, and in landing we were capsized and 
rolled in the surf, getting a thorouzh wetting and badly frightening the 
women and little ones, All, however, were rescued. A few were 
slizhtly bruised, and one J believe had a broken leg. All were hatless 
and many shoeless, but ag we stood on the Mexican beach in dripping 
and forlorn array, we were heartily thankful that not a soul had been 
lost. The thermometer was at ninety degrees. The sun poured down 
intensely. We were 125 miles from any considerable settlement, but 
looking about us we found the place where we had been landed was the 
most favorable perbaps that could have been found for miles up and 
down the coast. A stream of pood fresh water was found, and a ravine 
running into the hills, where we prepared to tarry until relieved. For 
provisions, We had a few boxes of hard tack, a pig that we had swum 
ashore, and a little tainted beef. This was our store for 250 people. 

We slept that night on the ground. Several of the men of the Com- 
pany were armed with revolvers, and mounted guard during the 
night. We had in the company twenty little children, froma few days 
eld to ten vears, and several delicate women. When morning light 
came, We were rejoiced to hear that a boat had been dispatched to 
Acapuleo for aid. We had not long to remain in suspense for her 
return. for she tellin with the gunboat Mexico, Captain Solar, who at 
onee, although sailing under orders with provisions to relieve Acapulco, 
then under siege by the rebels, sailed to our relief. We went through 
another scene of surf-bathing, but although wetted with spray, not a 
boat was overturned, and we were all once more at sea, crowded on the 
deck of a small gunboat, but intensely grateful to our Mexican friends. 
We slept but little that night. The next day, the 1xth, we were placed 
on board the Costa Rica. The United States war steamer Lackawanna 
wis in port, and her officers did everything to relieve the sufferers 
viving their clothing, money, etc., with great generosity. The acts of 
kindness done by these gallant gentlemen and the officers of the Costa 
Rica will never pass from the memory of those who received them. 





One of the chief drawbacks to the enjoyment of a visit to a 
Japanese theatre is the painfully realistic way in which many 
of the tragic occurrences of the play are represented. In the 
blood and thunder melodramas which can always be witnessed 
at the minor theatres, what is wanting iu the latter is made up 
by the plentiful display of the former, and so artfully are 
wounds simulated, that the spectator sometimes finds his nerves 
put to almost as severe a test as they would have to suffer 
were be called upon to witness the dreadful reality. A play 
called Kohada Koheji which is now being performed at one of 
the theatres in Yokohama, is not wanting in these elements of 
horror, but an opportunity is also afforded of witnessing an 
amusing and more pleasant piece of realism. Oné of the most 
terrible scenes is supposed to tako place during astorm. The 
Japanese stage manager disdains to have recourse to the old 
make-believe method of peas and shot to simulate the sound 
of the rain. He must give his andience real rain, and so, by 
means of concealed pipes, have a regular pouring shower, 
which continues throughout the scene, deluging the stage and 
drenching the actors. The effect is really admirable, not only 
aiding the mimicry of the scene, but in wafting a cool and 
refreshing moisture through the house, and it was mostly on 
this account, we were informed, that the rain was introduced. 
The play is simple in construction, but extremely interesting, 
and contains one scene as sad and pathetic as any we have 
witnessed on the Japanese st ge. 
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“ When, ” as Macaulay says, “travellers from some distant 
‘region shall in vain labour to decipher on some mouldering 
“pedestal the name ofour proudest chief; shall hear savage 
“hymns chanted over some misshappen idol under the ruined 
“ dome of our proud temple,” some descendant of Mr. Whalley 
or Mr. De Morgan, or of one of that tribe of butcher worship- 
pers, will probably appear and request him to sign a petition 
in favour of the claimant to the Tichborne estate. From the 
following advertisement that has appeared in one of the San 
Francisco papers, it would seem that the friends of this 
arch-schemer have not yet given up their attempts to carry 
out the fraud :— 


Osprey—If the Captain, officers or crew of the Osprey, in April, 1854, 
will communicate with the undersigned it will be to their advantage. 
* * * Attorneys-at-Law, California Street, San Francisco, California. 


It will be remembered that the Osprey was the vessel by 
which the claimant stated he was rescued from the wreck of 
the Bella, in which Sir Roger Tichborne is known to have 
been lost. A large reward is now offered for the log-book of 
the Osprey, as it is stated that Owens, who was captain of 
that vessel when she picked up the bouat’s crew of the Bella, 
has been found, and can give important testimony in the 
claimant’s favour. It is not, however, improbable that the 
impudence that could produce a claimant might find it- 
self quite equal to the manufacture of a captain and a log- 


book. 





High pontifical mass will be celebrated at 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning in the French Cathedral by Monseigneur 
P. M. Osouf, Bishop of Arsinoe, and Vicar-Apostolic of 
northern Japan. The musical part of the service will be 
supplied by the band of the Atalante. 


' From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
| Monday, 2nd. 


The Countess of Kintore reports leaving London, January 23rd, 
and the Downs on the 24th. Met with rough weather down the 
Channel and all the way to the westward. The N. E. trades were 
very light. Crossed the equator on the 3rd March and experienced 
much light weather to the Cape and whilst running down the 
Easting. Came up through the Ombay and Pitts’ passage under 
light winds and calms. Spoke the ship Benclutha, June 2nd, in 
Pitts’ passage, bound from Cardiff to Hongkong, 140 days out. 
Met with light North winds in the Pacific up to port. 


The Mainichi Shimbun of this morning says that Iwakami Taka- 
shi (Shorokui, senior sixth rank), Hayashi Nawotsune (Jurokui, 
junior sixth rank), both members of the Risshisha, one samurai 
and a heimin of Fukuoka ken, together with one samurai and a 
heimin of Osaka Fu, were all arrested on suspicion of being engaged 
in a conspiracy at Osaka on the 26th of last month, and at once 
sent to Kidto for further examination. 

Their arrest was brought about through a telegram of a suspi- 
cious nature addressed to Iwakami, the contents of which were com- 
municated to the police, who immediatcly arrested the implicated 
parties and obtained from them a confession of the conspiracy. 





Tucsday, 3rd. 


We beg to call attention to a notice issued by the Acting-Su- 
perintendent of the Imperial Japanese Post Office, stating that 
the notification issued on the 20th June with regard to the des- 
patch of Japanese Mails to Europe by the P. & 0.8. N. Co., is 
withdrawn until further notice. This is sufficient proof of the 
correctness of the views we have from the first maintained with 
regard to this matter. 


The P. & O. Co.’s steamer Sunda, with mails on board to 25th 
May, left Hongkong at 5 p.m. on the 30th ultimo. 


From the //6chi Shimbun. 

A telegram was received at 1.30 a.m. on the Ist instant from 
Owake Ken, which had heen despatched by Police Inspector Mu- 
rata, to the following effect :—In the envagement which commenc- 
ed at dawn of the 25th of last month at Katsuchi-mura in Hiuga, 
thetImperialists were overpowered and compelled to retreat to the 
mountain pass of Katsuchi. Soon after taking up their position 
there they were attacked in the rear by the rebels and put to 
flight. AtS o’clock in the evening reinforcements from Saiki came 
to their assistance, and the next day they were able to renew the 


attack and recapture the mountain pass from which they had been 
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driven. About 50 of the Imperialists were killed and wounded in 
these engagements. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Rear Admiral Kawamura which 
reached TOkid on the 30th of last month, says the troops under 
Lieutenant-General Takashima will commence their march towards 
Miyako-no-jé, in Hiuga, on the 29th. The police force, with the 
troops under Lieutenant-General Soga, intend first to attack Gamé 
and Yoshida, and after taking these places also march to Miyako- 
no-j6. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

On the 29th of last month 23 policemen of Nagano ken and 49 
recruits from Gumma fen arrived at T6ki6. 

On the 30th of last month the Government decided to discon- 
tinue further enlistment for the Police force. 





Wednesday, 4th. 
We understand that the eecond of the series of Promenade Concerts 
given by the Amateur Dramatic Corps will probably take place on 
Wednesday evening next, the 11th instant. The fine band of the 
Atalante having been again placed at the disposal of the Committee 
by the kindness of Admiral Véron, itmay be reasonably hoped that the 
success of last Tuesday may be repeated. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

H. I. H. Arisugawa-no-Miya, the Conmander-in-Chief, left Ku- 
mamoto for Nugasaki on the 3rd inetant for the purpose of visit- 
ing the Hospital, the Naval Office and the Satbansho at that 
port. 

Suigo is now at Kiriehima-yama, in Hiuga, and there is @ sign- 
board over the door of his abode on which is inscribed ‘* Hospi- 
tal.” 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

‘A telegram despatched from Kidto at 4.55 p.m_ on the 3rd instant, 
announces that the left .wing of the Imperialists stationed at 
Akawatsu-dani, on the Nobeoka-kaidd, made an attack upon the 
rebel batteries at the summit of Igoyama. The rebels were put 
to flight, leaving their arms behind them. 

A telegram despatched at 6.40 p.m. on the 3rd instant from Ku- 
mamoto announces, that at 4.30 a.m. on the 2nd instant the Im- 
perialists commenced their advance from Kusuwara, Nakamura, and 
Okusu. The troops who advanced from Kusuwara had several 
severe engagements with the enemy, and by noon succeeded in cap- 
turing several tens of rebel entrenchments on Takachiwo-yama. 
They afterwards pursued the rebels toward Nobeoka. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 11.15 p.m. on the 3rd inetant 
announces that on the let instant, while an Imperialist recon- 
noitring party were marching up the Minakoye valley ‘in the 
north of Satsuma, they were suddenly surrounded by a 
force of rebels who numbered four or five times as many 
as themselves. . Their retreat to the main body was impossible, as 
the rebels had closed ail the roads, and as they could not escape they 
were cut down right and left. The rebels then advanced and took 
Tsuboya-mura, drove out the Imperinlists and set fire to the quarters 
they had occupied, after which they made a further advance, but 
were met by the main body of the Imperialists, who drvve them back 
and succeeded next day in recovering all the positions which the 
rebels had taken, notwithstanding determined resistance. 





Thursday, 5th. 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 4 p.m. on the 30th ultimo, 
announces that the rivers at the seat of war are so much flooded, 
that the Imperialists in the neighbourhood of Oyachi, though 
quite prepared to advance, are unable to doso, and they will, as a 
report from Hitoyoshi says, have to remain at a standstill for four 
or five days, until the waters abate. 

A telegram sent by Lieutenant-Generals Miyoshi and Miura on 
the lst instant, announces that on the 29th ultimo at dawn the 
2nd and 3rd divisions of the Imperial army made an attack upon 
Awano, which they succeeded in taking, and by 3 p.m. they also 
took Yokokawa in Osumi. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto on the same day at 2.59 
p-m., announces thatthe right wing of the Imperialists’ advanc- 

jed by a circuitous road from Tsuruda and succeeded in capturing 
Nogi. 

Six hundred police men sent from Toki, arrived at Yoshida in 
Ehime ken (Lyo), Shikoku, on the 12th of last month. One hundred 
and fifty of these men have been posted at Shirobe-mura. 

The policemen who have lately arrived at TOki6 from various 
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ken were summoned to the Bureau of Police on the 2nd instant, 
and informed that as it may be requisite to send them to the 
seat of war, they should each present a document stating 
whether, when they left their ken, it was with the intention of 
serving in the South. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. . 

The Satsuma rebels took from the farmers and merchants 
every article of metal that they had in their possession, such as 
tea kettles, pans, etc., only leaving them such pots as were re- 
quired to boil their rice. Out of the utensils, etc., so obtained, 
the rebels have cast cannon, some of them being eighteen pound- 
ers. 


From the Ak¢bono Shimbun. 

Seventeen fugitive rebels of Bungo were recently arrested at 
Uwajima in lyo, Shikoku. 

The Gakumin Shinshi, a journal published at Osaka, was sus- 
pended on the 20th of last month. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
Kuroda started from Kobe on board the Gembu Maru on the 
27th ultimo for Owake, Bungo. 


Friday, 6th. 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kiéto at 8.20 p.m. on the 2nd 
instant, announces that on the 27th of last month the Imperialists 
in Hiuga divided themselves into two bodies, both of which 
advanced towards Nobeoka and Katsuchi-t6ge. The Imperialists 
at Akamatsu-tége have marched to Ikénoyama and those at 
Mamegaro-toge have advanced to Sarukeya-t0ge. The troops 
advancing toward Mamegara-toge, in preparing for an attack upon 
Akaki-toge, sent outa reconnoitring party who unexpectedly came 
upon a rebel entrenchment, and an engagement ensued, but as the 
sun had set by that time the Imperialist party retreated to Saru- 
keya. From that time to the 2nd instant, both sides have been 
firing at long range and no engagements of any note have taken 
place. Reconnoitring parties were also sent to Abumi, who found 
the van of the rebel forces stationed on the other side of the 
Abumigaws. 

The Tone-gawa has so far dried up that the plying of steam 
ferry-boats has of necessity been stopped. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 
H. E. Terashima, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Shiwoda 
a Daishokikuan of the Foreign Office, returned to TOki6 yester- 


day. 


Saturday, 7th. 

From the //6chi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kioto at 2.55 p.m. on the 4th 
instant, announces that at 4 a.m. on the 2nd the main body 
of the first division of the Imperial army made an attack upon the 
rebels at Kudzuwara, and took the town. The left wing of the Im- 
perialists advanced along the banks of the Hikage-gawa and suc- 
cessfully engaged the rebels. Desperate fighting took place during 
the day, and by six in the evening several rebel batteries were 
taken. The right wing of the Imperialists advanced and took 
Takewara, and after uniting themselves with the Imperial forces at 
Miyamidzu marched upon Nakamura where there were a large 
number of rebels, who defended the town with much valour for 
some time, but were eventually driven out and pursued as far 
as Shidzumura. As the Imperial troops were tired they stopped 
at that village. At the time that Nakamura fell the rebels at 
Orisu were also beaten, and were pursucd as far as Wakejo. 
This being an unhealthy place the Imperialists returned to Ozaki- 
mura and there rested for the night. One large gun and a large 
quantity of small arms, ammunition and provisions were captured. 

The British Minister will visit the Daishin In, Jété6 and T6kié 
Saibansho on the 9th instant. 

Of the rebels of Chéshin who have been sentenced to hard Jabour 
thirty-three have been sent to the Aitchi fen, the same number to 
the Shiga sen, and thirty-two to Gifu fen. 


From the dAkelono Shindbun, 

A telegram sent from Kawaji at Kidto, announces that he ar- 
rived at Kidto at 3.30 p.m. on the 3rd instant, having being met 
by the Daijé Daiin and Sangi. Tozether with Oyama, Kawaji bad 
an interview with the Mikado on the 4th, and subsequently visited 
the palace with the maps of the seat of war, and explained the 


position of the troops to his Majesty, 
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PERTINAX AGAINST AUDAX. 








Quid immerentes hospites vexas ? 

N° far from wishing to class Mr. Iwasaxt Yataro with 

the ill-natured object of Horace’s 6th Epode, we think 
the question should be addressed to the person or persons, 
whoever they may be, who advised the institution of the 
late proceedings against the Captain of H. M.S. Auda- 
cious, rather than to the fortunate recipient of Government 
favours who figures as the Plaintiff. One of the Yokohama 


journals remarks that the case, which has already proved 


such a rich feast for the lawyers, is still sub judice. But 
our contemporary is ill-informed. No new petition has 
been filed, nor has Mr. Iwasaki signified—at least in 
any public manner—his intention to recommence the suit 
that came to so lame and impotent a conclusion on Wed- 


nesday last. We therefore consider ourselves perfectly 


justified in making some observations on the case—even 
should they assume a judicial character—while it is fresh 


in the minds of the public, and we cannot see that the 
mere fact of the plaintiff possessing the power to bring a 
new case should deter us from doing so. Any time during 
the next four or seven years—we are not sure which 
—he has the power to bring a new action, and if 
our contemporary were correct in his argument we 
should be precluded during the whole of that period 
from makiug any remark whatever on a matter of great 
public interest. We must confess our surprise that so 
vigorous an upholder of journalistic freedom should sup- 
port what must be regarded as interference with the just 
liberty of the Press. 

We have neither the time nor the intention to enter 
into all the merits of the case, neither are we competent 
to discuss many of the points of seamanship and of law 
raised in the course of the proceedings. But to us as 
plain laymen the whole case seems to wear a remark- 
ably speculative look. Little if any evidence was brought 
forward by the plaintiff showing negligence on the part 
of the Audacivus or her Cnptain. He had nothing 
to go upon but the mere fact of the collision, the infer- 
ence drawn from certain alleged facts that the Auda- 
cious had only one anchor down, and the opinion of cer- 
‘ain experts that this was not in accordance with what 
they supposed to be good seamanship. None of the 
experts had the slightest acquaintance with the handling 
of & man-of-war, and the only one who was afloat on 
the night of the accident, so qualified his evidence in 
cross-examination as to make it rather favourable than 
adverse to the defendant. 

Under these circumstances, the principal if not the sole 
hope of the plaintiff lay in what his counsel might be able 
to wring from the witnesses for the defence, and we do 
not hesitate to express a decided opinion that litigation 
More than this 
a vast amount of valuable time was taken up with matters 


of this kind should not be encouraged. 


not very clearly connected with the single question 
before Court, whether the damage had arisen from 
personal negligence on the part of the Captain of the 
Audacious. Even in the elaborate summing up of 
the learned Judge, the main point at issue seems to have 
been missed altogether. It is there very plainly shown 
that the accident was due to the breaking of the stock 
of the auchor. For this the defendant clearly could 


uot be held responsible, though the owners of the vessel— 
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that is Her Maj sty’s Government—might be so. There 
was nothing to prove how or why the anchor stock broke, 
nor was it shown that any precautions can be or ever are 
taken against the occurrence of so rare an accident. The 
evidence showed that it was in the highest degree 
improbable that the accident would ever have occur- 
red It therefore 
seems to us that a clearer distinction ought to have been 


if the stock had remained whole. 


made between drifting with a broken anchor and drag- 
ging with a whole one, and that, the main point to be left 
to the jury was not whether proper precautions were 
taken against dragging—since dragging was not the 
proximate cause of the collision— but whether proper pre- 
cautions could or might have been taken agninst breaking 
of the stock—which was the proximate cause of the 
collision—and if so, whether such precautions were 
taken. A failure to adopt means to prevent dragging, 
though open to blame, would not, we apprehend, be 
actionable unless dragging actually occurred. The negli- 
gence therefore ought net only to have been proved, but 
its connection with the accident must be either a logical 
inference or a sustained fact. It was not, we think, main- 
tained that having steam up or letting go a second anchor 
were precautions that should have been taken in view of 
the remote possibility of the breaking of the stock of the 
anchor, and its probable consequences. 


We do not propose to enter into the question as to 
whether all was done that might have been done after the 
Audacious had commenced to drift; whether what was 
done was done in proper time, or if the necessary measures 
were taken to ascertain when the vesscl began to drift. 
Such questions, involving a knowledge of seamanship, and 
of the routine and discipline of a man-of-war, which we 
cannot be expected to possess, we are not competent to 
discuss. But it does seem as though the jury had practi- 
cally precluded themselves from giving a verdict adverse 
to the defendant on these points, by declaring they wanted 
no more evidence when the officer in whose watch the 
accident occurred was put into the witness box. 
a declaration was equivalent to an opinion that the 
discipline of the ship was satisfactory, that the drifting 
was perceived in due time, and that the proper precau- 
tions were taken in consequence. 

Our remarks are merely those that suggested themselves 
during the progress of the late trial, and we have carefully 
refrained from giving avy opinion on the merits of the 
case. 
where we should regret to see the jury puzzled by so 


Should a second trial take place cither here or else- 
many questions. It is not to be reasonably expected 
that any jury can be found who will be unanimous on 
twenty-three points. Jurymen are not usually learned 
in the law, and though they may generally be trusted to 
arrive at a fair decision, they caunot be equally depended 
on to give the right reasons therefor. Again, they are 
not bound to give any other than a general verdict, 
should they prefer to do so. What they have to decide 
in sach an action as the one under consideration—apart 
from the question of the amount of damages—is whether 
the defendant has acted ina negligent and unseamanlike 
manner or not, and we cannot think that it is fair that 
any atfempt should be made either by Counsel or Court 
to induce them to give their reasons for the decision 


arrived at. 
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It would be well if the remarks of a learned judge—we 
think Lord Mansfield—were borue in mind as to the 
wisdom of abstaining from requiring non-legal persons to 
go into the particular propositions upon which they base 
a general conclusion. The Captain of the Audacious 
is the reverse of the happy man imagined by the Roman 
poet, who might have had a sailor specially in mind when 


he wrote :— 


Beatus illequi * * * * 
Neque horret iratum mare 
Forumque vitat. 


He has had first to weather the s!orm and has then fallen 
into the clutches of the law. And perhaps he is not yet 
out of the wood. 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE RISSHISHA 
OF TOSA. 
E beg to call the special attention of our readers to 
a full translation—prepared by us from the original 
draft of the document—of the memorial of the Risshisha 
of Tosa, drawn up by Kataoka Kenxicai, a Repre- 
sentative of the Society, which was presented on the 14th 
ultimo at the Anzaisho, Kidto, for the consideration of the 
Emperor. The native journals stated that its acceptance 
was at first refused, but that on application it was read by 
some of the Ministry and at once rejected. 

Time and want of space prevent us, in our present 
issue, from doing more than calling attention to it. The 
large questions underlying the memorial must be 
At present we can only 
say that no such important state paper has appeared 
within the knowledge of foreiguers resident in Ja- 
pan. It is plain spoken though respectful; powerful in 
its exposure of existing evils though moderate in ex- 
pression. It lays bare the whole system of mal-adminis- 
tration, and cuts at the very roots of the evils it seeks to 


discussed in our future issues. 


destroy. Its views are such as we have always expressed 
with regard to the wrongs complained of, and which alone 
can be held by those who siucerely desire to see the Nation 
freed from the terrible dangers that at present beset it, 
and fairly started on the true path of progress. 

The writer might have taken for his text the words of 
a famous French writer, ‘‘Sauver Ja noblesse de l’in- 
fortune et le peuple de la mistre en etendant le commerce, 
et seloignant l’esclavage, c'est clever des remparts contre 
le despotisme.” Should the memorial be widely circulated 
in the country, it ought, if there be any spirit left in the 
people, so to stir the heart of the Nation that the Govern- 
ment would no longer dare to pursue its preseut selfish 
policy, but would be compelled to make popular interests 
its chief care. Recognising this, the Goverument is do- 
ing its utmost to suppress the memorial, and to prevent a 
true knowledge of the evils it complains of and the re- 
forms it advocates from becoming known. Constitutional 
Government means an end of personal power,—and to 
secure the latter every spark of national life must be 
extinguished in that grave of progress—a centralised des- 
potism. 


It was decided by the Daishin-/n on the 5th instant, that thore 
who borrow money must both sign and stamp the receipt, and not 
append their seal only, as was hitherto the custom. Those borrow- 
ers, who through blindness or ignorance are unable to sign such 
receipt themselves, can do so by attorney, 
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MORE JOURNALISTIC MISREPRESENTATION. 
HE most unpleasant duty that falls to the lot of the 
conductor of a journal in Yokohama is that which 
compels hiv once a week to glance through the columns 
of the Tokio Times. It is from no feelings of personal 
interest that he does this, its utter want of information 
on any subject in which the public are concerned render- 
ing it absolutely valueless. In fact it does not rely 
on information to fill its columns, as its powers of in- 
vention are able to supply all the matter contained 
in its weekly issue. It is only when it chooses to exercise 
this power on a public question that we feel called upon 
to draw attention to it, and for this reason we are again, 
to our own infinite regret, compelled to refer to the 
utterly unfounded and false assertions contained in its 
issue of this morning, with reference to the Postal Re- 
gulations. 

One would have thought that our remarks of last week, 
followed as they were by the withdrawal of the notifica- 
tion issued by Mr. Farr of the Imporial Japanese Post 
Office, would have proved conclusively that the Japanese 
Postal Authorities had acknowledged that they had no 
right to forward mails by P. & O. steamer, and that 
the issue of the notification was altogether out of order. 
But the Tokio Times in its wish to advocate the cause 
of something or somebody, or what is far more likely, 
looking round in despair for matter to fill its columns, and 
finding fabrication, and abuse of the British Miuister, afford 
the easiest means of doing so, returns to the subject, not 
only in an article, but in a number of separate para- 
graphs containing one and the same statement, aud that 
statement equally absurd and uutrue. 


We are not going to review in detail the remarks of 
the Times. 
facts of the case, and that done, we leave the 7imes toits 
We 
cannot refrain from saying, that had the Times been wise, 
it would, in the interests of its friends, have let the 


Once and for all we are going to give the 


own reflections and to the verdict of the community. 


matter alone. If we are now compelled to speak in harsh 
terms of those whose actions it strives to defend, they 
must blame their advocate and not ourselves. We do it 
reluctantly, but the Times forces the duty upon us. 
The article in the Zosio Times denotes such intimate 
communication with the Pust Office Department that its 
assertions might be supposed to be grounded on Official 
Japanese Authority. We have therefore taken pains to 
inform ourselves on this point, and it will surprise our 
readers to hear that the proceedings attributed to “ the 
Department” turn out to be those of a foreign clerk, 
‘‘ dressed in a little brief authority,” who happens to be 
charged with the receipt and despatch of the Foreign 
Mails in the Japanese Post Office, and that the Japan- 
ese Government have entirely disavowed the indiscreet 
and precipitate acts of the so-called “Department.” 
When intelligence reached Japan through the news- 
papers at the close of May, that Japan had joined the 
Postal Union, Her Majesty’s Minister was the first to 
invite information from the Japanese Government on 
the subject, and was informed by them that they had 
only received telegraphic advice that Japan had been ad- 
mitted to the Postal Union under a treaty lately concluded 
at Berne. This treaty was intended to take effect from the 
1st June, but, asthey stated, until they received the despatches 


Google 


reporting the conclusion and the conditions of the treaty, 
they obviously could not say what steps they would have 
to take, and thatit was impossible therefore that the treaty 


could come into operation on the Ist June. They offered, 
however, to communicate with Her Muajesty’s Minister as 
soon as they received fuller information. No further 


communication was received from the Government, and 
the next occurrence was the publication of Mr. Farr’s 
notification of the 20th ultimo, purporting to be issued 
“by the order of the Postmaster General.” On asking 
for explanation respecting the statement made in this 
notification that “‘on and after this date (20th Jane) 
mails will be received at the Imperial Japanese Post Office 
for despatch by steamers of the P. & O. S. N. Co. to 
all countries of Europe and elsewhere beyond Alex- 
andria,” Her Majesty’s Minister was informed by the Ja- 
panese Government that it had been issued without suffi- 
cient authority, and that it was disapproved by the Post 
Master General. The latter spontaneously offered to 
withdraw it, as in view of negotiations now being carried on 
in London, he considered that. it placed his Government 
in a false position. Her Majesty’s Minister, on hia part, 
voluntarily offered to do allin his power to facilitate the 
despatch of Japanese Mails by the P. and O. steamer, 
pending the receipt of instractions, but the Japanese 
Government thonght that it would be undesirable to 
anticipate the result of the above mentioned negotiations, 
and that it would be better, for the present at least, that 
Japanese Mails should not be forwarded by the P. and O. 
steamers. 


Now we will ask anyone to compare this statement of 
facts with the invented accusation of the Tokio Times 
against Her Majesty’s Minister, contained in such a 
paragraphs as the following: 


“There was an absolute and persistent refusal to com- 
“municate upon the subject.” 


“Every effort of the Japanese Post Office to commu- 
nicate with the British officials in this neighbourhood 
has been met with a rebuff,” 
and notably the paragraph commencing 


“Tt is well to recall that an effort was made to con- 
“fer with him,” &c. 
the said effort being a letter—whichhe had no_ business 
whatever to write—from Mr. Farr to Her Majesty’s 
Minister, asking how effect was to be given to the Berne 
Treaty, and in reply to which he was told that Her 
Majesty’s Minister was in communication with his official 
superior, the Post Master General, by whom he had 
been informed that the Treaty could not come into 
operation on the Ist Jane. 


As to subsidy—subsidy—subsidy—spoken of we do not 
know how often—the thing is a pure invention (? of the 
Times or of “the Department”) as Her Majesty’s Minister 
has had no communication whatever with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment on the subject. It was wholly unnecessary that he 
should do so, as what arrrngements have to be made respect- 
ing the transmission of mails will be made at home. 
The only object of this falsehood (probably repeated in 
so many separate paragraphs on the principle that by 
constant repetition a man may come to believe bis 
own untruths) is to trick the public into believing that 
the English are aiming at gaining some advantage, the 
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truth being that nothing of the kind has ever been 
thought of. | 

It must naturally be vexing to the Tokio Times to 
find that all its scheming and misrepresentations are in 


vain; that the trickeries of the adventurers who 
started and support it—those would-be advisers 
or governors of Japan—are seen through and 


checkmated. But it would be well in their interests, and in 
its own, that it should abstain from tlircats like that implied 
in the closing paragraph of its article. We scarcely 
think the Japanese Government will thank the Times for 
having made it on their behalf. 





—_—#« ——- —__ —- - —_ 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE RISSHISHA. 


With greatest reverence we present to His Majesty the Mikado 
this, our most humble memorial. 

Shortly after Your accession to the throne, the daimios yielded 
up their territorial rights, their provinces being placed under a 
Central Government. The feudal system was thus entirely 
abolished and the whole country united under one Emperor. 
Laws were re-enacted; the Army, Navy, and system of police 
were established; schools were instituted; the postal system 
regulated ; railways and telegraphs inaugurated. 

The rapidity with which this country has advanced in civiliza- 
tion is unparalleled in the history of the world; so powerful has the 
nation apparently become, that it may seem to many as though 
little remains to place it on a level with European and American 
powers. But in reality our position is far otherwise. Internal 
strife, and disaffection among the agricultural classes and the 
samurai, keep the country in a state of constant uneasiness, while 
we cannot claim to exercise an external influence equal to foreign 
powers. Neither the Government nor the people are freed from 
anxiety for a single day. It is our opinion that all these evils 
arise from the fact that Your Majesty’s ministers exercise a power 
solely despotic, the Administration being carried on entirely 
without reference to the opinion of the Nation. 

We will not recount the various events that have taken place 
in other countries in ancient times that bear out our opinion, but 
will merely refer to what has passed in Your Own land since Your 
Majesty favoured us by taking the reins of government. 

The cause of the downfall of the Bakufu is solely attributable 
to the tyranny of ministers and to their oppressing the people, 
instead of considering their wishes. Zealous patriots arose in all 
parts of the country to overthrow the Bakufu. In vain did it 
fulminate laws and mete out inhuman punishments in order to 
crush these patriotic spirits. They had yet to learn that tyranny 
and oppression cannot be relied on for safety as a support; that 
the united will of a nation cannot be overcome, but will achieve 
its aim in the end. Thus the power of the Bakufu naturally 
waned, and was at last utterly overthrown by the efforts of the 
patriots it had relentlessly persecuted. 

When Your Majesty came to the throne, the han were still power- 
ful, and the foundations of the Government were not firmly laid. 
But Your. Majesty took an oath before the Gods that you would 
administer the Government in accordance with the just will of the 
Nation. In order to ascertain the popular feeling as to the best 
means to be pursued to put the affairs of the country in order, 
representatives of the various ian were summoned to Tdkié, and 
after due deliberation, it was decided that the daimios should 
return to the throne the domains which they had held for hundreds 
of yéars. This decision was duly carried into effect and the 
former Lords of the lands were appointed governors (chiji) of 
the Provinces which, up to that time, they had been in the 
habit of governing independently. 

Your Majesty’s Government, not regarding this step as sufficient 
to consolidate its power, divided the country into fu, han and ken, 
thus centralizing the power of the administration in the capital. 
by abolishing the chiji of the han, and replacing them by Gover- 
nors of ken. This is the first step we took towards civilization. 

Why did these changes take place? Because the will of apeople 
will have its own way, as surely aswaterruns down hill. It becomes 
irresistible. The people have never spoken harshly of the :neasures 
which converted kan into ken, or which gave heimin equal rights 


with samurai, because they accord with the national sense of right. | yressive. 


that they may aid the ministry in promoting the welfare of their 
country. 

The time has passed for talking about the change of han into ken 
and of the rights of heimin and samurai. The opportunity for 
establishing a limited form of‘Government on solid foundations 
has arrived, and the exercise of the soundest judgment is required 
to secure that most precious fruit of civilization, a representative 
assembly; yet the several members of the administration do not 
appear to be endowed with sufficient perception to see their oppor- 
tunity : on the contrary they seem to have resolved to act despoti- 
cally, and with wilful perversion, to do only what shall please 
themselves, regardless of the wishes of the nation. 

Despotism and oppression were the sins of the administration 
of the Bakufu. Its overthrow can only be regarded as a just 
punishment for ite disrespect toward the Emperor, and ite op- 
pressive treatment of the people. 

Alas! the present Government is following the same course. 
Laws have been enforced, taxes imposed, the collection of the 
land-tax reformed, wars declared against foreign countries, por- 
tions of the empire exchanged; solely at the caprice of several 
officials, without allowing public opinion to have a voice in the 
matter. Thesacred oath taken by the Emperor on his accession to 
the throne has been altogether set aside. 

So great is the distance that separates the Goverament from the 
people, that the latter look up to it as astronomers look up to the 
heavens, with the greatest uncertainty. Thesky seems continually 
obscured by threatening clouds whose constant and terrible 
lightenings and thunders strike terror, if not despair, to the minds 
of the beholders, who tremble lest they may never see the bright 
beams of the sun again. 

The outbreaks that have recently taken place have arisen from 
various causes. Those who have misunderstood the intention of 
the pole tax; those who have suffered by the reform of the 
land-tax; those who insisted on an invasion of Corea; those 
who favoured a return to the feudal system; those who wished 
the dismissal of certain officials surrounding the Imperial throne ; 
all these have fomented disturbances. If any one, who in the 
future may write the history of the first ten years of Me#ji, shall say 
that wars ceased not for a day, and that the country was brought 
to the very verge of ruin, he will fairly well describe the actual 
condition of affairs. 


The duty of a Government is to preserve peace in a country ; 
not to interfere with the happiness of the people, and to hinder 
them from enjoying their first right and privileges. With these 
the Omnipotent has endowed men as surely as he has given them 
bodies and souls, and if a government, relying on its power, endeav- 
ours to prevent their full exercise, there is no reason why a people 
should remain passive under such oppression. 

If we look into the condition of various Asiatic nations, we see 
that although their territory is extensive and their land fertile, 
the Government is tyrannical and the people slavish. The latter 
have no control over their rights, and are separated from their 
rulers by a great gulf. The wants of the people do not influence 
the actions of the Government, and so, becoming slavish, they 
cease to take any interest in the well-being of their country. In 
such a case a Government cannot become upright nor a people ad- 
vanced in civilization. 

Since Your Majesty’s accession to the Imperial power, though 
great reforms have taken place, and wonderful improvements 
have been made, yet the nation is continually plunged into 
civil war, and the outside world treats us with contempt. Such 
evils are brought about by the Government not paying attention 
to the will of the people. 

First among the prevailing evils, and the one which causes us 
the greatest anxiety, is the action of the Cabinet in imposing its 
own oppressive measures without in any way respecting the 
will of Your Imperial Majesty. 

In the 14th March, 1868, (lst year of Meiji) Your Majesty in 
the presence of the daimios and kuges swore before the Gods 
five oaths. First, that the Government should be administered 
in a liberal manner, and that the will of the nation should be 
consulted as to the management of its affairs. Secondly, that 
both the higher and the lower (meaning the Government and 
the people) were to be united in the Administration. Thirdly 
that your Majesty would consider the rights of the samurai and 
the people. Fourthly, that old and useless customs should be 
abolished, and that the action of the Government should be pro- 
Fifthly, that the wisdom of the world should be adopt- 


It is clear, then, that tue oath of the Emperor should be strictly ; cd to promete the diznity of the Emperor. 


observed, and a representative assembly established in order 


Again, on the I4th of April, 1875, (Sth year of Meiji) Your Majes- 


that the people may have a voice in the affairs of the nation, and | ty decreed as follows, with regard to the establishment separately 
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of the legislative, executive and judicial bodies, and the institution 
of a liberal form of Government : 

‘* According to Our oath we do here establish the Genro-Jn as the 
‘fountain head of law giving. We create the Daishin-Jn to give 
‘strength to upright judicial procedure. We likewise summon 
*‘the local officials in order to take opinion on matters affecting 
*‘public welfare, and so by degrees to build up a well founded politi- 
*‘cal structure for the welfare of ourcountry, and we are desirous 
‘that each and everyone of you should partake in its benefits.” 

When Your Majesty subscribed to these oaths the people 
were put into a great state of joy, and on the issue of the above 
edict could not sufficiently praise Your Majesty's benevolence, 
looking confidently for the fulfilment of the several pledges. 
But it seems that Your Majesty’s Ministers did not choose 
to act in accordance with the Imperial will, as before a month 
had elapsed they ignored it utterly. It is true that a meeting 
of the Governors of the Provinces did once take place, but in 
the following year Your Majesty’s journey to the North was 
made the excuse for not again summoning them to the capital, 
which ought to have been done. 

Moreover, when the first convocation did take place, sufficient 
time was not allowed to discuss all the questions put before the 
assembly. Can it be said therefore, that public opinion was 
allowed any expression, ‘or that the people were in any way 
benefitted ? 

With regard to the Genro-Jn, its powers were'curtailed and its 
mode of administration changed at the whim of the Cabinet, so that 
it became essentially the same as the Sa-Jn.* The Daishin-Jn met 
with the same fate directly after its establishment, and was put 
under the control of the Judicial Department. Thus were the 
powers of institutions that were intended to act as Legislative 
and Judicial bodies, rendered void by the arbitrary will of Your 
Majesty’s Counsellors. If the Imperial will be treated thus, what 
hope is there that the people will be permitted a voice in the 
Government, and be allowed to unite with the official class in 
the administration of national affairs. 

Some time ago, the ex-Sangi Soyejima Taneomi urged the 
establishment of a representative assembly and the people gene- 
rally agreed with his views, the lowest classes even expressing 
a wish to see such an assembly established. But the Ministry 
disapproved of the idea, saying that it was too early, and that 
the people were too ignorant. They speak as though they are 
the only men in the country who know anything, and that all 
the rest are fools. Yetif they show no desire to do anything for 
the promotion of the welfare of the people, they are no better than 
the Ministry of the Bakufu whose place they have taken. If this 
state of things is allowed to continue, when shall we get on to 
the real road to progress, and when will old and evil customs be 
abolished ? 

Those who have held the actual power in the Government since 
the Restoration are composed solely of men from Satsuma, Chdéshiu, 
Tosa and Hizen, and to serve their own interests they all 
play into each other’s hands. Although the Ministry limits its 
choice of members to the four provinces referred to, surely 
no once will say that these alone produce men of sense. Is this 
acting in accordance with the oath of your Imperial Majesty? 
Is this uniting the best intellect of the nation in an endeavour 
to promote the dignity of the Eimperor ? 

Your Majesty’s Ministers have acted directly contrary to Your 
Majesty’s will, which is that the people shall have a voice in 
matters of National Administration. They have enacted such 
laws as the Press and Libel-laws, in order, by the former, to 
stifle all expression of public opinion, and by the latter to 
ensnare the people in a most obnoxious manner. Those who 
dare to express an opinion on the Government, or who, from 
their position, might naturally be supposed to concern themselves 
in the affairs of the nation, are continually under the suspicion 
of the Government, and are not unfrequently arrested. Imprison- 
ment has been made the vile means of silencing all expression 
of public opinion, and Your Majesty’s subjects are thus keptina 
constant state of alarm. 

The second evil is that the management of this Government is 
conducted in a random and confused manner. 

As we have previously stated, the Administration is in the 
hands of a few despotic officials who act without reference to 
the opinion or welfare of the nation. This is proof of the bad 
form of the Government which causes all this disorder. All the 
positions, from the Daijé Daijin to the heads of the various 
departments are filled by men who formerly possessed influence 





* This was an institution which was abolished when the Genro-Jn 
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in their various ken, and who received their appointments during 
the confusion of the civil war. They go about from one depart- 
ment to another, and pretend to be perfectly acquainted with 
the affairs of each, but in reality they know little, if anything, 
about them. Witness the length of time they take to execute 
the simplest duties. The lower class of officials, in imitation 
of their superiors, treat all public matters in a similar spirit, 
as though they alone were personally interested in them, 
and in this way is the (Jovernment constantly chopping and 
changing. The officials have probably no special aims. They 
are men of about equal ability, hut one says ‘‘go east” the 
other insists on going west, and hence a state of constant con- 
fusion. The Prime Minister can with difficulty hold his own. 
The legislative body may he called Jn or Kioku; its nature 
remains unchanged ; it is absolutely powerless. As to the execu- 
tive departments, when governors memorialize the Central 
Government it is very partial in its decisions, approving on 
the part of one governor what it would reject if coming 
from another governor. As for the Judicial Depart- 
ment, although it is supposed to have been founded, its 
workings are far from satisfactory. For instance, the question of 
a mere collision between two vessels cannot be decided until after 
several departments have been consulted, and though it is cognizant 
of mal-administration in certain ken, it takes no steps to have 
the evil corrected. Such facts as corrupt officials receiving 
the assistance of the chiefs of their departments in carry- 
ing out their evil practices are not unknown. The Cabinet 
Ministers have all their own way. When they wish anything 
carried out in the several departments under their control, they 
bring it before the Cabinet which they themselves form, and give 
it their own approval. When a measure is enforced which may 
benefit one department, but is unsujtable to another, it is subject 
to constant alterations. Thus, notifications are always being 


alterel and withdrawn directly after their issue, to 
the great misguiding of the people. Indeed, the fickle- 
ness of the (Government is so well known, that when 


& measure is passed, the people say ‘‘ Well, it may probably 
remain in force thirty days;” so that the constant issue of 
notifications causes unending confusion. No sooner have the 
people become used to the working of some new regulation than 
it is changed, and though the lower oftivials must understand how 
extremely prejudicial all this is to the welfare of the people, 
yet they are compelled to obey the orders of their superiors 
without daring to utter a word of protest. All this gauses the 
people to dislike the Government. 

Such important measures as the enactment of laws and the 
imposition of taxes are carried out by the Government without 
due consideration, for the reason that there is no system in its 
administration. At the time of the Restoration, the officials 
were appointed for a term of four years only, but the regula- 
tion was merely a nominal one, never having been carried into 
effect. 

In order to advance the public welfare, public opinion must be 
allowed expression, and such liberty will be the foundation of our 
prosperity. He its ministers ever so wise, itis natural to a Govern- 
mentto become despotic. With a country in such a condition as ours, 
how much more likesy is such a state of things to come about. 

The third evil is that the power of the country has been too 
largely concentrated in the Central Government. Officials who 
recognised perpetually the evils of feudalism, have gathered to the 
capital all the powers that were originally in the hands of the 
daimios. This power is far greater than it should be, and it 
seems as though the (i‘overnment was endeavouring to make 
itself as despotic as possible. 

With the view of facilitating the administration of Government, 
Governors were appointed to the various ken with entire powers 
of jurisdiction over the people placed in their charge. But we 
find that the actual powers of these (tovernors are limited to the 
collecting of taxes. No road, bridge or public building can be 
constructed without first obtaining the approval of the Central 
Government. Thus we find the time of all local officials principal- 
ly occupied in writing letters and attaching seals to documents 
for transmission to the Central Government. Their time being 
thus frittered away, what time have they to give to the 
consideration of petitions and memorials sent in to them by 
the people? Every fraction of the taxes has to be sent to 
the Ukurashu, while the uiinusho must always be consulted be- 
fore the most trivial matter can be carried out. Then the con- 
tinnal receipt of notificatidns from the Government, and the 
constant changing of cdicts are sources of no slight amount of 
vexation. While, therefore, the-expenditure of the local offices 
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is strictly limited, they are called upon to perform an unlimited 
amount of work. 

The establishing of schools, and the promotion of agricultural 
industries are no doubt necessary and excellent, but when the 
ideas are carried out to an extravagant extent at the expense of 
the people, the only effect is to create a great deal of ill-will. 

The country has been divided up into ken and various offices 
have been established in connection therewith, but they are so 
frequently changed, one office being divided into two or three, 
or several being amalgamated, that the greatest inconvenience is 
occasioned. The Government is, in fact, always endeavouring to 
to decrease the little power possessed by the local authorities, 
and to concentrate it wholly in its own hands. 

Last year the Government issued a regulation specifying the 
term of service of the local officials, and placing in their hands 
@ certain amount of responsibility in their discharge of the affairs 
of the ken. The authority granted them is, however, far from 
being sufficient, and in order to check the power of the Central 
Government, far more freedom of action must be permitted to 
the local officials. 

Thé Government, in order to prove to the people that its 
administration is a just one toward them, should encourage the 
idea of popular Government and show, at the same time, that 
it can be influenced: by opinion. But the action of the present 
Government is the reverse of this, for regardless of such con- 
siderations, it seeks only to accumulate the power in its own 
hands. The dwellers in the cities are rendered bankrupt, and the 
people in the country are brought to utter poverty. These are 
the sad results of despotic rule. 

The fourth evil is that the military system willnever be placed 
on & proper open footing, until the mode of recruiting the army 
is made to agree with the form of Government. 

General conscription and poll taxes are not matters with 
which a despotic government should meddle. They can only be 
imposed by limited forms of government. Reforms can be more 
readily enforced by despotism, yet our Government, despotic 
as it is, cannot carry out and support measures of reform. 
In the conducting of a limited form of administration the 
people unite with the Government in the management of the 
affairs of the country, and peace is, therefore, more likely to be 
preserved under such a rule than under despotism. The people 
under limited forms of Government pay taxes in order to secure to 
themselves the happiness that arises from a sense of protection by 
the Government. They hold themselves responsible for the defence 
of the country and are willing to shed their blood in its cause. This 
proves that they understand the meaning of self government. 

But under a despotic rule the case is avery different one. The 
rulers possess absolute power while tbe people are in a condition very 
grievous to be borne. Whatever little money they may possess 
is wrung from them by taxation. Worse than that, they may be 
called upon at any time to give their blood. Surely such treatment 
of its people by a government cannot be pleasing in the eyes of the 
Gods who govern all. The people under this absolute rule have no 
responsible existence. The Government does what ‘it likes, and 
enlists troops on the plea of necessary defence of the Emperor. 
The system of general conscription can never work well unless 
it accords with the form of Government. 

Let us show how the military system at present in force was first 
brought about. After the Restoration the military and civil duties 
of the samurai were abolished, and a proclamation was issued to 
the effect that the samurai and heimin should unite in forming 
an army for the defence of the nation. Regulations were published 
relative to the enlistment of young men throughout the country 
regardless of class, for the formation of regular forces. Now 
we do not hold that this system is bad, but we maintain that 
it is not suited to the present time, or, in other words, to the 
present form of Government. Since the above regulations were 
enforced, large barracks have been built, officers dressed out in 
showy uniforms, the troops furnished with arms of the latest improv- 
ed pattern, and everything done in splendid form. Yet we see 
on the occasion of a rebellion breaking out in Kiushiu, the 
Imperial Army finds itself very hard pressed in the engagements 
in Higo. Not only the whole of the regular army and re- 
serves have to be sent down, but, finding they cannot suppress 
the insurrection, police forces are armed and despatched to the seat 
of war, together with large numbers of samurai of various ken. 
Now police were not intended to be used as soldiers in the field. 

The condition of our country may be compared to that of a house 
ruled over by an obstinate and avaricious steward, who allows the 





they dare to murmur, causing to all the greatest distress. With 
matters going on in this way, a fire breaks out in an adjoining house 
which quickly spreads to the dwelling of the steward The family 
suy ‘‘ Well, we have been existing without a sufficiency of food or 
“clothing, and have been despviled of everything we once possessed 
‘ What i the good of our making any efforts to save our own property 
‘when it has been taken away from us?” And they run out of the 
house saying ‘“ We are lucky as long as we escape with our liver,” 
and they take no pains to extinguish the flames. 

Such an excellent ivstitution—that is, excellent in the eyes of the 
Government—as a poll-tax cannot be introduced in such countries 
as Japan. The people now consider it a cruel impvsition. Like 
theconscription itis onlysuited to constitutional forms of Government, 
and such is the Government that Japan requires. For were a popular 
Government to be introduced, the people would get rid of their 
miserably slavish customs and ideas, and feeling that they were to 
some extent responsible for the adthinistration of their country's 
affuirs, they would interest themselves therein, and become happier. 
(hey would not then deem their blood too precious to be spent in 
their country’s cause, a feeling of patriotism that is sadly wanting 
ut the present time. 

We are of upinion that the first step toward the formation of a 
limited form of Government was taken yhen the duties of the samu- 
rai were abolirhed. This was done principally in the interests of 
the people. Unless it was the intention of forming a limited Gov- 
ernment, the object of abolishing the duties of the samurai is not 
upparent, 

Under present circumstances the general conscription is useless, 
and the enormous eums spent in maintaining these forces produce 
fruitless results. The necessity of sending to the seat of war police- 
men, who are only enrolled to aid in keeping civil order in 
peaceful times, does not arise from indolence of commanders, nor 
want of discipline among the troops, but because the peovle have 
no idea of their responsibility in the nffuirs of the nation and because 
nothing is done tu acquaint them with their duty. The using of 
policemen ns troops, servicenble as they may be to the Government 
in the present emergency, will not, we fear, prove a good thing in the 
end. Moreover, it is a mighty wrong that the people should have to 
supply the means for carrying on war, and be compelled to sacrifice 
their lives on behalf of a Government in which they have no part 
or voice. 

The fifth evil is the mismanagement of the Finances of the Nation. 

This is an evil from which all nations have for a long time had 
to suffer. In any country which has not a limited form of Govern- 
ment, the public are, as far as possible, kept in ignorance of the 
stute of the exchequer. Since Your Majesty came to the throne 
large sums have been supended in wars, public works, and the 
like. We are well awure, as we see by the dismissal of offi- 
viuls whose services are no longer required, that all unnece~sary 
expenses have been done away with. Accounts of expenditure are 
also kept. This is all wel. and guod, but the Government Depart- 
ments have had branch offices in certain banking establishments, to 
which portions of the public moneys have been entrusted. This 
has been done without first examining the financial conditions of 
such establishments. But there comes n day when the suspicions 
of the Government being aroused. it desires to withdraw its deposits 
Then it is discovered that though the Bunk muy sell off every thing 
it owns, the proceeds will not suffice to pay back one-tenth of the 
Government money entrusted to it charge. In consequence of this, 
the Government issued certain laws (concerning the depositories of 
of nutional funds) which were acted upon by all the fu and ken, 
and which by their action brought ruin to many a banking house. 
‘he consequences were felt in all quarters and the free circulation of 
the currency affected. 

The taxes of the fu and ken are collected and sent directly to 
the Okurasho. ‘This causes great scarcity of money in the country 
and cripples its powers of production. The Government shows 
great uctivity in promoting schemes for agricultural industries, in 
opening up Yezo, and in estublishing mauufucturies, but the offi- 
cials appointed to take charge of such matters utterly ovismanage 
whatever ig entrusted to their care, and interfere with the just 
rights of the furmers and merchants. Hundreds of thousands of 
yen ure spent in assisting certain companies, or in forming new 
but such benevolent acts of the Government are confined 
to certain persons or associutions, and in no way eXercise any bene- 
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fit for the publie good. 
The chicfs of the various departments have full powers to in- 
erase or decrense the allowance for their annual expenditure, 
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ment depends on the umount of its allowances, instead of the people in educution and knowledge. Steps slould therefore be taken 
expenditure being in proporiion to the work actually done. The] to render the people, by education, the equal of the samurat, so thut 
tuxes represent the fruits of the people’s Juabour, won with great | they may be able to take the same interest in the affairs of their 
sweat and toil. The Government has taxed the people enormously, | country, and advance in happiness. This is the will of Your lmperial 
but we do not see that the revenue is economically used. We vee, | Majesty. 

certainly, estimates of what is apportioned each year to the several! But not only are the people prevented from taking any part in 
departments, but we are not shown how it is expended. Reserve | the Government, but the effort is mude to bring the samurai down 
funds and curplus from the annual allowances are spoken of from | to the same slavish fevel as the lower classes, No matter how cruel 
time to time, but their existence is very doubtful indeed. or deceptive the edicts of their rulers muy be, they are expected to 

On coming into the capital from the country one is struck with make no remonstrance. A great mistuke has been made in e:dea- 
the vast difference there is between the wealth of the former and | vouring to lower tle samurai to the level of the common people. 
the wretched poverty of tle latter. It seems as though all woney | Encouragement should have been given tothe latter to raise themselves 
had collected in the capital and ceused to circulate in the country. | to the levelof the samurai. Instead of this the Government has acted 
The nation is greatly troubled on account of this, but it is only be-| ina directly contrary manner. Great consideration should be given to 
cause the Government keeps everything secret from the people. | this question. Lhe samurai have always taken part in the adminis- 
Although it shows them tables of expenditure, it never lets them see} tration of affairs of their various an since the commencement of 
the real accounts, as to how such expenditure is conducted. feudal times ; their minds have thus been familigrized with political 

With whom does your Imperial Majesty consult with reference | mutters, and they are not content to be deprived of all their prero. 
to the manner in which the expenses of war, cost of public works, | gatives. Although their services may be nv longer required their 
the foreign and native loans, and such like, shall be met? If the! minds remain unchanged. It is owmy to this that nearly all the 
people get no return in increased happiness for the taxes they pay, | imeurrections that have taken place since the Restoration huye been 
there must be some great mismanagement of the finances. caused by the samurui. To raise a rebellion is undoubiedly wrong, 

The sixth is the present system of collecting the land-taxes, which | but that the samurai should be driven to do go is certainly due to 
constitutes an oppression too great to be borne by the people. some mismanagement on the part of the Government. 

It is the duty of a Government to watch over the people, to govern} A wise mun once said that us long as a man has plenty to do he 
the country with a sole view to their welfare, and to enable them to] is not likely to commit evil, but idleness is certain to lead to crime. 
do this it is necessary that taxes should be levied. Should the Gu- The real cause of the samurai of Saga, Kumamoto, Hagi and Sateu- 
vernment rightly perform its duties, the people will readily acknow-| ma taking up arms against the Government is that they lad nothing 
ledge their obligations. A proper administration can only be se-| todo but brood over their grievances. This country cannot be 
cured through the adoption of constitutionul Government, and when | coerced into tranquillity by means of oppression until the race of 
this takes place miny existent evils will be done away. But under| samurai has died out of the land. The Government may exult 
a despotic Government the people are kept, us it were, slaves. It| over its conquests, but the country is weakened every time that it 
impoees taxes at will. It boasts of its benevolence, but in reality | achieves a victory over it own people. 
the people are stripped of their rights and properties, and no heed| This is the present condition of Japan. Public opinion is in no 
is paid to th. ir complaints. Owing to feudal influences, the method way consulted. Efforts are made to hold both the samurai and the 
of collecting taxes has differed in nearly every province, and the heimin in absolute slavery. They are granted no political rights. They 
issue of the edict providing for a general reform of the land tuxes.| have no control over their own welfare. What does His Majesty 
by which all the land in the country was to be taxed equally, suppose is the cause of all this misery ? 
caused great joy among Your Majesty’s subjects. But the officials in The eighth evil is the mismanagement of Foreign affairs. 
their haste to carry this into effect caused ‘a vast amount of in. As Japan has not a Constitutional form of Government, the people 
convenience to the farmers, who were compelled to leave thie culti« cannot enjoy peace aud happiness. Neither does a country so 
vation of their lands, and set to work to survey the ground, prepare} governed obtain its just rights from nations with whom it may be in 
meps, do this thing and that thing, while the officials insieted on the intercourse. For such errors the people hold a Government res- 
taxes being paid before the value of the land was properly settled ponsible. There have been four mistakes committed with regard 
and apportioned. Thus the good intentions of Your Majesty in| to Foreign affuirs—the Formosan expedition; the Curean affair; 
issuing this proclamation have been entirely frustrated by the con- the cession of Sagahlien, and the revision of the treaties ; with all 
duct of your Mnjesty’s officials. of these the henour of our country is intimately concerned, as well 

The Government introduces inany reforms which are good in| ng the happiness of the Nation. Our people know that Corea is n 
themselves, but ure totally unsuited to its present despotic form, country with which Japan has had intercourse from the most ancient 
and which results in much evil instead of the good they are/ times. Suddenly the intercourse was broken off, and when we sent 
intended to produce. When they saw the Imperial decree of | an envoy thither he was befooled, and all his proposals rejected. 
the 4th January, 1877, the people’s suspicions were again «roused,| Not only were the Coreans insulting, but they threatened hostile 
People psy taxes in order to promote their own happiness, and | resistance. It was proposed to send a second envoy to remonstrate 
if they frel secure of this they pay willingly; but haw does the ugainet the treatment of the former one, but the Government sud- 
Government propose to collect taxes before the value of the land ‘lenly changed its views, and nothing further wasdone. The people 
has been settled? The Imperial degree is a good one in intention, | when they learned this became enraged, and their feelings found 
but not in practice, for the Government can at its pleasure in-| vent in the rebellion of the samurai of Saga. No sooner was this 
crease or dacrease the taxation. ‘Uhe fariming class, who are the most | suppressed than sudden orders were issued for a hostile expedition 
peaceuble of men, could not see the necessity of all this haste in| against Formosa. The reason for the Government's undertaking 
the change of method of-collecting the land tax, and pressed | this was perfectly incomprehensible to the people. What kind of 
beyond endurance, rose in arms against the Government, deeuing it] race are the Formosans? they are under no King or Emperor, 
better that the old mode should exist rather than that they should] but are ruled by some savage chief. They are cannibals and such 
be putto such hardships as the speedy reform involved. Surely | a set of savages are not worthy of being spoken of. Corea is different. 
this was not the wish of Your Imperial Majesty. It has an established Government with whom we have been on 

The seventh evil is the method pursued by the Government in| terms of friendly intercourse from times long pust How comes it 
equalizing the rights of the sumurai and the common people. that our Government usked no explanation fora national insult 

The samurai of Japan form a class that has existed since the middle | from a country like Corea with an established Government, and yet 
agee. They were controlled by feudal lords, and their spirit of | sent « hostile expedition wgainst such a barbarous island as Formosa ? 
patriotism, though confined to their own provinces, was noble. They | The reason assigned was that the Formosans had been guilty of 
possessed great virtues. They hated the idea of disgrace, they were | murdering some shipwrecked sailors from Loo-Choo. Now the 
faithful to their lords, and they interested themselves in the ad- nationality of the Loo-Chooans has not yet been settled, as it re- 
ministration of the affuirs of their respective kan. The lord of a! mains undecided whether they are subjects of Japan or China. The 
province and his chief advisers were restrained from acts of oppression nationality of the Formosans was also not known, as it was uncer- 
by the watchfulness of the samurai of the han, who could compel | tain whether the whole or only a part of the island of Formosa bes 
their feudal lord to transfer his duties to another member of his longed to China. The expense of these expeditions was immense, 
House, or enforce the resignation ofan official. Since Your Majesty | but on that point we will suy no more here. 
took the power ofthe administration into Your hands, the feudal] We will take it for granted that Loo-Choo was supposed to be 
system hus een @olished, and the samurai are no longer required. | under the dominion of Japan, and that for this reason we sent the 
But the samurai siill retained their rauk and a certain portion of | expedition to Formosa, giving rise to trouble between us and Obina. 
their rights, in covsiderution of their being superior to the common | In order that the country might suffer no disgrace, the people took 
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up the cause in a most zealous spirit, but the Government sent an 
Envoy to China and on payment by the Chinese Government of the 
indemnity of five hundred thousnnd tuels, all the troops were with- 
drawn from Formosa and sent back to Japan. Our forces therefore 
neither succeeded in acquiring Formosa, not in proving that the 
sovereignty over the Loo-Choo Islands pertains to Japan and to 
Jayan alone. 

An indemnity of five hundred thousand taels, and nothing else, 
is not sufficient to make thirty millions of our countrymen believe 
that the Government had accomplished uny great object, or to make 
it olear to the eyes of the world that to obiain this was the object 
of the expedition. 

The Kokua affair took place shortly after. Before it was cer- 
tainly ascertained whether the act of firing upon the Jupanese vessel 
of war was commited by order of the Corean Government, or only 
by some one opposed to the Government, an envoy wae despatched, 
demanding an immediate explanation. Now it is wholly inexplicable 
to us why the Government did not demand an explanation when the 
Ooreans openly insulted our envoy and treated Japan with con: 
tempt, when it isso ready to demand reparation for a shot fired 
against a vessel of war, not by order of the Government, but by the 
Governor of some fort. In which was the honour of the country 
most concerned? Yet the Government took no notice of the former 
case, while it was greatly exercised over the Inter. An ambassador 
was sent, the main object of his mission being identical with that of 
the first envoy, the renewing of friendly and commercial intercourse. 
The people are perplexed to know why what was deemed wrong in 
the first instance should be thought right two years later. 

But this is not all. It is natural to every one to resiat any claims 
that may be made on his property, and no one who hiad been improperly 
deprived of one portion of his property would of hia own free will 
receive for it another portion. We will proceed to expose the 
mismanagement of the Government in the Sugah'ien question. 

For a long tiie past Japan hs neglected to give proper attention 
to the protection of the Northern portion of her dominion. In the 
time of the Bakufu, even the childrer knew that Sagahlien and the 
Kuriles belonged to Japan. But the Russians have come down 
- below the fiftieth degree to hunt, and have commenced to devour 
our country. 

After the Restoration, 
enormous suans of money were spent in opening, up the northern is- 
lunds, promoting education, establishing agricultural industries and 
farming institutions, fuunding and laying out echvols and towns. 
The nation looked forward to the portion of Sagahlien which had 
been occupied by the Russians again becoming the property of Japan. 
Instead of this the whole island has been taken from us. What 
good then has the Kaitakushi done, and what benefit have we gain- 
ed from all the money spent on a place which a treaty has taken 
from us? 

Loo-Choo constitutes a Ja unese han 
there, the post office and a branch of the Naimusho have been 
established there; but both theking and people of Loo-Choo are 
endeavouring to free themselves from the authority of Japan. 
China is endeavouring to do the same with Loo-Clioo us Russia has 
done with Sagahlien. If China succeeds, our territory will gradu- 
ally decrease, and with it our power. 

Let us turn to the question of the revision of Foreign treaties. 
When the appointed time had arrived, ambassadors, with a 
large number of subordinate officials, numbering in all 
about one hundred, were sent to the various tre:ty powers, and 
returned without having accomplished any objoct but the spending 
of a vast amount of money. ‘This caused foreigners to regard us 
with comtempt. The Japanese people, in their rage, say that all 
this arose from tle action of an irresponsible Government. 

The above eight evils that we have mentioned all arise from the 
despotic rule of a Government, which, refusing to consult the public 
welfare in carrying out its administration, becomes confused. This 
is very clear, and cannot be denied. Hence it arises thut the Govern- 
ment and the people are continually opposed, and there is no single 
day when universal peace prevails. 

Since the commencement of the Kiushiu rebellion, the whole of 
the naval and military forces have been sent to the South, the 
treasury is exhausted, and the Government is putting forth all ite 


when the Kailakushi was established 


Our troops are garris:ned 


power to keep back the insurgents. Now, although the Government 
should put down the rebellion, what will it Lenefit the people ? 
Nothing atall. More than thet; when it ling suppressed this rebel- 
lion, it is likely to turn all its power against objects of its hate. 
Kxrmples of this have not been wanting in ancient and modern 
times. Under such circumstances all men of intelligence, all those 


who stand up for the rights and liberties of the people would be 
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looked upon as its enemies, and measures be taken against them 
accordingly. Thus the Government would become the same as the 
Tokugawa Administration previous to its final dis:olution. 

When the Bakufu interfered with the rights of the people, the 
latter grew more and more determined, and though one might fail 
in his endeavour to oppose the Government others arose, and so 
after much blood had been shed, the present administration was 
established. 

If a detéo in riding a horse pulls too hard upon the bit, in order 
to escape from the pain the animal will commence to kick and bite. 
Does not this apply to the treatment of mankind ? - 

Suppose that the nation were to bring forward the five oaths of 
Your Imperial Mujesty, «nd Your Majesty's deeree for the establish- 
ment of aconstitutional form of Governmet, anddemand the Govern- 
ment to give an explanation why it had not acted in accordance 
therewith, how could they answer, or what excuse would avail Your 
Majesty before the Gods? 

. Suppose that at the present time a foreign power were to declare 
war against the country, what could Your Majesty do? It is sach 
considerations that cause us the deepest anxiety. 

By this, our memorial, Your Imperial Majesty will be able to 
judge which of the acts of Your Majesty and of Your Majesty’s 
Ministers are right and which are wrong. The Ministry acts as 
though it were not in the least degree responsible for any acts done 
in Your Majesty’s name. Should ruin fall upon our country in 
consequence of such acts the members of the Ministry can only be 
degraded, while all the blame will be imputed to Your Majesty, 
and the people will be called upon to undergo terrible hardships. 

Nothing could more tend to the well being of the country than 
for Your Majesty to put an and to all despotic and oppressive mea- 
sures, and to consult public opinion in the conduct of the Governe 
ment. To this end a Representative Assembly should be esta- 
blished, so that the Government may become constitutional in. 
form. ‘The people would then become more interested and zealous 
in looking after the affairs of the country ; public opinion will find 
expression and despotism and confusion cease. The nation 
would adv&nce in eivilization; wealth would accumulate in the 
country; troubles from within and contempt from without 
would cease, and the happiness of Your Imperial Mujesty and of 
Your Maujesty’s subjects will be secured. 

Your Imrerinl Mnje«ty’s oaths at the time of your ascent to the 
throne, and the Imperial edict of the 14th April, 1874, prove that it 
is the wish of Your Majesty that the people should have a voice in 
the administration, and that.a constitutional form of Government 
should be established. ‘Ihe people rejoice greatly at learning that 
such is your Imperial Majesty’s wish. 

We hope that Your Imperial Majesty will not te led astray by the 
words of others, but approve of this our memorial, in acting in ac- 
cordance with which happiuess may be secured to Japan. 

KaTAaOKA KENKICHI, 
Representative of the Risshisha. 
Kochi ken (Tosu). 
June, 1877. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YoKkOHAMA STATION. 
Statement ‘of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
Ist July, 1877. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C........c.scsssseeseeeseeee290,055.66 
Merchandise, &c...... ‘ $ 739.01 
Total..........+0+0000$6,794.67 
Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 





Passengers, Parcels, &C.......cscscecsersesceees «$5,706.33 
Merchandise; G6;..ccccissiescevesecsaysassncvecnenees $ 465.54 
Total........ seceseeees 0,171.87 





Koxne-Kioto STATION. 
Statement of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 24th 
June, 1877. 


Passongers...... 22,671. Amount...Yen 6,592.815 
Luggage and Parcels............ceeeeeees 3 261.770 
Goods, ........+6- jcaeninuch eeauwenceuseecenecen, “56 475.380 


Total......... Yen 7,329.96 
Corresponding period last year........¥en 93,475,195 


July 7, 1877.] THE JAPAN 
BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
KANAGAWA, FOR THE YEAR 1876. 


British CoNnsuLATE, 
Kanagawa, 23rd June, 1877. 


Srir.—I have the honour to enclose Returns of the 
Trade of this Port for the past year ended December 31st, 
1876. 


Enclosure 1.—Return of the Import Trade. 

9 2.—Return of the Export Trade. 

” 3.—Return of Shipping. 

i 4.—Return of Export and Import of Treasure. 

” 5.—A Return showing the amount of Duties 
collected at the Customs on Imports and 
Exports, together with a Return of Storage 
charges, also Entrance and Clearance charges 
in respect to Shipping. 

9 6.—A Return showing the number of British 
residents and British firms, alsothe number 
of Foreign residents and Foreign firms at 
this Port. 


I proceed to compare the Trade of 1876 with that of 
1875. 


The figures for 1876 show as follows : 





Tinportss ....c.cecssoecccccsseccscsces $18,841,880 
EXXPOrts....scccccccsecscsscccescoeees $21,431,879 
$40,273,759 


Being an increase of $5,853,120 on the trade of 1875. 


The following table gives the value of the trade in 
Imports and Exports for the two years :— 

















1876. 1875. 
TMports...ccccessesecserscsceece $18,841,880 $21,953,909 
EX ports ...cccccscccose seoseceee 21,431,879 12,466,730 
$40,273,759 $34,420,639 

Or to particularize :— . 

IMPORTS. 1876. 1875. 
Cotton Manufactures ......... $7,747,135 37,299,603 
Woollen Manufactures ....... 2,532,152 2,867,543 
Mixed Cotton and Woollen.. 593,920 1,072,292 
MG tale ireisSaseededcseveresessest 626,886 655,408 
Arms and Ammunition ...... 51,959 42,520 
Miscellaneous foreign......... 4,255,228 7,009,960 
Miscellaneous local..........+- 3,034,597 3,006,583 
$18,841,880 $21,953,909 

EXPorRTs. 1876. 1875. 
Silk, Raw ....cscccscccoccccccess $13,191,710 3 5,424,916 
Silk-worm Egg Cards......... 1,902,271 474,92 | 
"TOW sascvescevacevseverincadvenses 3,473,178 4,813,458 
COpper...ccceccrcscccscssseersce: 154,003 184,710 
Cocoons ....... nsusnGlersreaneene 475,296 248,416 
Lacquer Ware.......... seeewene 92,484 128,334 
TODRCCO’ sscdelcccensvecsecetadsse 34,622 43,925 
Wax, Vegetable.............++. 6,530 2,640 
Camphor .........ss000 pealeates 1,789 729 
Coal sasssccssces: Jddioneeeowacee wan 11,521 23,957 
Fish, Dried........scesseseceees 279,495 153,414 
Miscellaneous .......ecc.seeeeee 1,808,980 968,039 
$21,431,879 $12,466,730 


In IMPORTS. 
Cotton Mauufactures exhibit an increase of.....$ 447,535 


Woollens, a decrease Of.......ccecesesceccercosnscee 335,391 
Mixed Cottons and Woollens, a decrease of...... 478,372 
Metals, a decrease Of.....-.cceseecceesees seeceeeeees 28,522 
Arms and Ammunition, an increase of ........... 9,439 
Miscellaneons foreign, a decrease of.........+...- 2,754,732 
Miscellaneous local, an increase Of............eceee 28,014 
In Exports. 
Silk shows an increase Of........cceccceeseeeeeeeees $7,766,794 
Silk-worm Egg Cards, an increase of... .....++. 1,427,350 
Tea, a decrense Of ...ccccceccesseserceseecesesesoeeens 1,340,280 
Copper, a decrease Of.....sececsereeseesececeveseerees 30,707 
Cocoons, an increase Of.....ccccccccccceececcecceeece 226,880 
Lucquer Ware, a decrease Of ........seeecsseeceeees 35,850 
Tobacco, & decrease Of.....cccccsececcsseseecsescees ; 9,303 
Wax, aD increase Ol ccnseeiaciswitacdessacesaueisces 3,890 
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Camphor, an increase Of........ scsccececescecscvecee 1,060 
Coal, a decrease Of......sscceccccccccscescccecs iewasaeus $ 12,436 
Fish, Dried, an increase Of............sccseseccsseees . 126,081 
Miscellaneous, an incrense Of..........ccecceceeseces . 835,941 


Note.—The export of Cumphor falling below one 
thousand dollars in value in 1875 did not figure separate- 
ly in the returns of that year, but found a place under 
sundries and unenumerated. The export in that year was, 
however, as stated above, $729. 


The Import Trade of 1876 falls below that of 1875 by 
$3,112,029, while the Export Trade of 1876 exceeds that 
of 1875 by $8,965,149. 

Of the above sum of $3,112,029, as exhibiting the de- 
crease in the Import Trade of 1876, only $260,805 is the 
decrease inthe actual trade of the place, for while in 1875 
articles on Government account figured for $3,119,535, 
in 1876 they only amounted to $621,284, or a decrease 
under thig heading of $2,498,251. 

In my last report I drew attention to the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the trade during the period then under 
review, and I think the figures now brought forward 
clearly demonstrate that the remarks I then made were 
not put on record without fair grounds. Many merchants 
and importers have probably found that the field here, 
after all, is but limited, and the intense desire prevailing 
on all sides to enter into large operations cannot but be 
attended with danger in any small markets, especially in 
one such as this, where the capital at the command of most 
of the native merchants is comparatively so small. 

Reviewing, however, the general result of the Import 
Trade for the past year, I think Iam right in saying that 
more satisfaction in respect to trade is generally expressed, 
and it is admitted that not only have profits been realized 
on most goods, but that heavy losses on the importations 
of the year have been avoided. I say importations of the 
year, because it is impossible for me in a Report of this 
kind to take into consideration the stocks which remain 
over at the close of the year. 


Merchants must necessarily be actuated by different 
motives in disposing of their goods, and while one is enabled 
to quit his consignments immediately on arrival, incurring 
perhaps but a small loss, another may have peremptory 
vrders not to sell unless a profit can be realized, and in the 
attempt to gain this end a further loss has generally to be 
submitted to, for I am informed that in nine cases out of 
ten an offer once refused is but seldom improved upon un- 
less from some unforeseen and unexpected circumstances. 

Before proceeding to comment upon the Import figures 
already noted, it may be as well to examine how it is that 
this past year bas been a satisfactory one to most Im- 
porters. 

Throughout the greater part of the first six months of 
the year the Import trade appears to have been in a very 
languid and depressed state. The low prices rulivg for 
silk in the home markets had naturally affected the export 
of the article from this side, and the consequence was a 
considerable reduction in the purchasing power of the 
country; in other words, that the natives having less money 
at their disposal were unable to purchase goods to the 
sume extent as in former years. 

The low value of silver created great uppreheusions at 
one time, and it was feared that the rate of exchange 
might decline to 3s. 6d. for six months’ sight Bills or even 
lower, and this toa great extent prevented shipments being 
wade to this market, for prudent men were naturally dis- 
iuclined to enter into transactions when it seemed impos- 
sible to foresee at what rate their money could be returned 
tothem. Indeed, I understand that so fearful were some 
of the tendency to depreciation in silver, that they would 
listen to no transactions unless the exchange was settled 
at home at the time of entering into it. ‘The failure of 
the silk crop in Europe naturally re-acted upon the market, 
and the Banks being unprepared for the large purchases 
made both here and in China, the consequence was a great 
acarcity of money wnd a rise in exchange from 3s. 94d, 
at which it had stood in March, to 4s. 61. The fluctua- 
tions subsequently were considerable, and though this rate 
Was not maintained exchange ruled much higher than what 
had been expected, rendering the outturn of goods satire 
factory in a corresponding ratio. ‘lhe Japanese, too, were 
enabled to purchase more freoly, and Iam informed that 
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at one period of the year the excitement among the Import 
dealers was such as had not been witnessed for many vears. 

The producing markets at home, after constant decline, 
seem to have reached their lowest point in July, and a 
considerable improvement took place towards the end of 
the year. . 

All these circumstances combined to render the Im- 
port trade a paying one, but, as might naturally bave 
been expected, shipments were eventually too heavy, and 
the year closed with a gloomy aspect. 

I have now only to make a few remarks upon the in- 
crease or decrease in the importations of various gouds as 
exhibited in the returns. 

Cotton Yarns again show a healthy increase, being 
12,287 piculs in excess of 1875. Prices have remained 
very steady, and except at one time shipments did little 
more than keep pace with the demand. 

Shirtings show an increase of over 13,000,000 yards, 
having just recovered the position they lost last year, 
but I must confess, I do not consider this any sign of 
an increasing trade in these goods, for stocks are very 
much in excess of what they were at the close of 1875, 
and evidences are not wanting of the native merchants 
having bought largely in excess of their requirements. 
T. Cloths require no comment, but in Drills an increase 
in value of $87,541 against $12,235 last year, is due pro- 
bably to the requirements of the Government owing to 
the disturbed state of the country. 

Chintzes show a falling off of seventeen per cent., a 
matter which cannot create any surprise when the increased 
importation of the previous year is taken into consideration. 
The business is, I should imagine, very unsatisfactory 
when the risk attendant upon the introduction of new de- 
signs is taken into consideration. 

Cotton Italian Cloths figure for rather less, but never- 
theless prices ruling have been unsatisfactory when the risk 
attendant upon the introduction of new designs is taken 
into consideration. 

Cotton Thread has been brought into the table of Cot- 
ton Manufactures. 
1875 under Miscellaneous foreign. The Import in 1876 
amounted to $19,828 against $8,089 in 1875. 


Dyed and Twilled Shirtings show a considerable 
decrease, the value being only $21,107 against $126,532 
in 1875. I must confess, however, that I can hardly re- 
concile these figures with those published by the Board of 
Trade, which I notice from home circulars show a very 
considerable increase in the shipments of those goods. 

Taffachelass.—Three years ago I drew attention to 
the increasing native manufacture of these goods, and as 
last year I expressed surprise at the importations having 
kept as large as they did, I find now no cause for wonder 
in noting a considerable falling off, namely, to $49,936 
from $257,915 the previous year. Prices have kept very 
low, and must, I imagine, show a considerable loss to 
importers. Of the decline expected they must, however, 
have had ample warning. 

Woollens.—The decrease of $335,391 in these articles 
is to be accounted for by the marked falling off in the 
importation of Mousselines de Laine. 

Check Lu-tres, which figured in 1875 for $112,663, do 
not appear at all in the Custom House returns for 1876. 

Blankets also show a reduction, and Canlets have 
dwindied down to the insignificant amount of $3,812, 

On the other hand, Cloth, strange to say, shows an in- 
crease of nearly $140,000; and Lastings, thongh goods 
of no new import, figure separately for $18,949. 

Woollen Taffuchelass figures for the first time, the 
import amounting to $70,741, but I am under the im- 
pression this is no new fabric, but simply Lustres or such 
like goods made up in patterns similar to Cotton ‘Taffa- 
chelass. 

The increase in Cloth noted above is probably due to 
the fact of the import in the year previous having been 
very small, and to Government requirements. I fear this 
trade is not an expanding one, and that the Japanese can- 
not afford to pay a remunerative price for a good fabric, 
such as would repay them for the first outlay better than 
by the purchase of the inferior articles brought here under 
the name of cloth. 

Blankets show a falling off of nearly twenty-five per 
cent., but as much of the surplus stock has now been diss 
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posed of, the prospects appear more favourable than they 
did last year. Competition will, however, I presume, soon 
destroy all chance of profits being realized. 

Mixed Cotton and Woollen Goods show a falling off 
of $478,372. The cause is to be found chiefly in the 
decreased import of Lustres and Orleans which figure for 
barely a third of what they did in 1875. I am not sur- 
prised at this diminution, for I understand the increased 
importations of 1875 were not warranted, and it must be 
borne in mind that an article like Woollen Italians (Ita- 
lian Cloth), which has been steadily increasing, cannot fail 
to interfere with Black Lustres. 

As regards Metals, I can see but little requiring com- 
ment. ‘here is a falling off of over 18,000 piculs in the 
importation of Manufactured Iron, but on the other hand 
Scrap Iron shows an increase of over 14,000 piculs, the 
bulk of the latter being, I imagine, composed of old wire 
roping which has been sold during the past year to a 
considerable extent, and when uutwisted takes to a cer- 
tain extent the place of nail rod iron. 

Arms and Ammunition may in future be left out as 
a separate item, for they are ouly imported now under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

Miscellaneous Foreign figure for only $4,255,228 
against $7,009,960 in 1875, but in the latter figures arti- 
cles on Goverument account were included to the extent 
of $3,119,535, which for 1876 figure only to an amount 
$621,284. 

Though many fluctuations from the values of 1875 are 
apparent in the numerous articles under this heading 
there is but little for actual comment. I notice with 
pleasure an increase in the value of Foreign Books, and 
while on this subject I may refer to the numerous transla- 
tions of foreizn books into Japanese that are now to be 
found in all the native book shops. Original works on 
every-day subjects are, however, difficult to procure ; as 
a case in point I may mention that I made enquiries some 
time since for any native work on agriculture or farming 
but while translations of several foreign works were 
offered to me, I could not obtain oue original work on the 
subject emanating from a native source. 


Silk and Cotton Mixtures from $136,295 in 1875 
dwindled down to $41,213 in 1876: ‘The low prices rul- 
ing for Silk here in 1875 have probably enabled dealers 
to supply their wants from the native looms. 

The increase of 60 per cent. in the importation of Um- 
brella Frames, and diminution of nearly 40 per cent. in that 
of Umbrellas, clearly testifies to the Japanese having taken 
to the manufacture of these now very necessary articles 
a fact which were there any doubt at all about, would be 
quickly removed by a walk through any of the busy 
streets of Yedo, where umbrella manufacture appears to 
be one engaging much attention. The manufacture is 
probably stimulated by the favourable market that is 
offered in Hongkong, to where foreign umbrellas made up 
here are exported iu no inconsiderable quantity. 

Miscellaneous Local show a slight reduction notably 
in respect to Sugar. 

I proceed to review the trade in the principal arti 
of Export—Silk, Silk-worm Egg Cards acd Tea, aa 

Silk.— Export for the year ended December 31st, 1876 
18,418 piculs 67 catties, valued at $13,191,710, against 
11,813 piculs 87 catties, valued at $5,424,916 exported in 
1875. 

The past year will always be a memorable one to 
those interested in the Silk trade, remarkable as it has been 
beyond precedent for the violent fluctuations in prices 
which it has witnessed, and as a year of excitement sur- 
passing in intensity anything hitherto witnessed. 

At the commencement of 1876 prospects for Japan Silk 
were as gloomy as they could well be, for prices, although 
so low as to border on the actual cost of production, com- 
pared unfavourably with the values then current in Eu- 
rope, and it was well known to shippers that even the 
lower cost purchases of November had arrived to an un- 
profitable market, stocks of manufactured goods as well 
us of ruw silk were heavy at home, the fashion too 
averse (o silk and in favour of Woollen goods, and manu- 
facturers had complete control of the situation, obliging 
holders of raw silk to make continuous fresh concessions, 

January opened with a slightly improved demand 


for Hauk eorts, and prices advauced $10 to $15 per picul, 
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good No. 2 Maebashi being then quoted $450 to $460. 
The enquiry came almost exclusively from the Lyons 
market, where an opinion was gaining ground that prices 
had touched the lowest point. ‘Business fell off at the end 
of the month, and much uneasiness prevailed owing to the 
failure of a prominent Coutiuental house engaged in the 
silk trade. 

Prices nevertheless remained steady, the demand for 
native consumption being good and for which supplies 
were freely taken from this market, the better descrip- 
tion of silk had, moreover, become scarce at this period. 


Maebashi, medium stood at..........$400 to $420 
Oshiu Kakeda, best at................$550 to $570 
Other best Oshiu sorts........ Seas $500 to $520 
Hamatsuke .......cccccceccccscccsscccees $400 to $420 


The stock of Silk in Yokohama was one thousand one 
bales (1,100 bales). . 

Throughout February holders were firmer in their de- 
mands, aud succeeded in obtaining $15 per picul advance 
in prices, evincing great unwillingness to sell though buy- 
ers were few and purchases on a most limited scale. 

Hamatsukes and Oshius bad a good share of attention 
towards the end of the month, buyers being especially 
attracted by the low cost of the former. 

In March there was greater activity though of a purely 
speculative nature, for prices at home had still a down- 
ward tendency, though here a further advance of $10 per 
picul took place on all classes of hanks. Such was the 
depression in the Enropean markets at this time that it 
was scarcely possible to obtain in Lyons forty-four francs 
fur best Japau hanks, while common qualities were more 
readily saleable at francs 42 to 438. In London 14s. 6d. 
was an extreme price for best Maebashi, and common 
qualities were rather preferred at 13s. 3d. 

These comparisons are made to show that with manu- 
facturers price was the main object, and yet, strange to 
say, consumption was not stimulated by the almost unpre- 
cedented low value of the raw material. 


April and May were very dull months, the market being 
bare of good hauks, and the little business done was cou- 
fined to Oshius. 

Towards the end of May telegrams came forward re- 
porting unfavourably as to the progress of the European 
silk crops, and some anxiety was shown to secure parcels, 
which led to fair settlements of Oshius, other sorts failing 
at this moment. 

June.—Oshius were pushed up $20 per picul, but trans- 
actions were unimportant. 

The great feature of the month was the opening of the 
new silk season, which commenced on the 18th, somewhat 
earlier thau usual, by the arrival on the market of twenty- 
five bales of Maebashi. 

This silk was found to be of good nervous quality, 
rather full in size, but less mixed than first arrivals usually 
are. ‘The parcel immediately found a buyer at $455, a 
very moderate price at which to open the market, and 
worthy of note as showing that at this epoch no suspicion 
existed of the vast changes in value so shortly to take 
place. It will be seen by the foregoing that the business 
for the first six months of the year had been of little im- 
portance, and of a very unsatisfactory nature on the 
whole, though the very last shipments of old silk bad the 
good fortune to full in for the great advance in prices 
that followed in Europe. 

The export for the six months ended June 30th, 1876, 
was 5,339 piculs and 80 catties, value $1,525,406, as 
against 3,959 piculs and 238 catties, value $1,867,330, for 
same period in 1875. 


These figures call for little comment; the falling off 
in the export as compared with the corresponding half 
year of 1875 is to be accounted for by the large increase 
in the native consumption of Raw Silk, and further to 
the unremunerative prices ruling in Yokohama, which had 
the effect of keeping a good deal of Silk back in the in- 
terior. It will be seen that the average cost of shipments 
to the end of June, 1876, is a trifle below the average of 
the same period 1875. 

It was known here in May that the French crop was 
almost a total failure, and that of Ituly likely to prove a 
short one, but so fur this was regarded with indifference 
by manufacturers, aud uo waterial change had taken 
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place in prices in Europe which permitted of the market 
being opened here at a higher figure than $455 for Mae- 
bashi on the 18th of June. 

Just about this time speculation, which had been dor- 
mant for several years past, stepped in, and capitalists in 
London, in consequence of the abundance of money and 
the suspicion with which many of the ordinary channels 
of investment were regarded, now looked upon Silk asa 
fair subject for venture, a very large business ensued and 
manufacturers and “ throwsters ” were compelled to follow 
the market. 

I will now follow the course of events succeeding the 
first arrival of new Silk, presenting a rise in prices quite 
without precedent in the annals of the trade. The next 
supplies that reached this market in June, consisting of 
seventy-five bales No. 24 to 3 Maebashi, were taken up at 
au advance of $25 per picul, namely $480, and before the 
close of the month $550 had been paid for Maebashi 
No. 24, and the market was bare of stock. 

July.—Buyers anxiously awaited fresh arrivals, and the 
Japanese strained every nerve to meet the exigency of 
the market, and to reap the golden harvest that was in 
store for them. 

Advices from Europe were more and more positive as 
to the deficit in the European crop, which was now set 
down at two-thirds, and the desire to buy Silk being gene- 
ral, and supplies altogether inadequate to the demand, 
prices came up with arush, reaching by the 18th July 


$750 for best Maebashi. 
S675 to 690 ,, No. 24 ee 
$650 to 670 ,, inferior. ,, 


Here a pause took place, for direct communication 
with Europe by wire was broken off, and buyers 
being quite in the dark as to the course of events 
there, hesitated to continue with purchases at the 
enormous rise that had taken place, already in advance 
of last known quotations from home. 

This check to business, coupled with heavy arrivals from 
the interior, brought about a fall in prices of $50 to $60 
by the end of the month. 

Arrivals up to this time exceeded 4,000 bales, very 
unusual figures for this early stage of the season. 

On the 29th of July, news had crept in by way of China 
that during the interval of the interruption of the telegraph, 
prices in Europe had been running up far above anything 
looked for, and although few shippers were yet in the secret, 
the whole stock was not in excess of requirements, and the 
next day witnessed every available bale of silk bought up 
at the decline previously noted, which brought prices to 
$630 to $640 for Maebashi medium, and $680 for Shin- 
shius. 

August.—During the first week of the month, when it 
became generally known by the reopening of direct tele- 
graph communication that prices were always rising in the 
home markets, the excitement in Yokohama was intense, 
and Japanese obtained for the silk then coming forward 
$750 for common Maebashi, and for best $850. In addi- 
tion to the higher prices for silk the cost was further aug- 
mented by a rise in exchange of ten per cent. on the rates 
current during the Jatter balf of July. 

A slight reaction in consequence took place in prices, 
which fell $40 to $50, but quickly recovered $20 of the 
ground lost, and upon this basis purchases were very 
large. August closed with the astounding settlements of 
9,668 bales since the opening of the season, and the 
market bare of stock. 

Current quotations were :— 


Hanks; DOSt -cicesclesedeccccksdeavedenaes $800 to $820 
9p «—-s MEMiuM 2h......ceeceececeecees 760 to $780 
us IN Gi Gsstiaaccousauacuvsetsewitane $720 to $740 


But this decliue in prices, it must be mentioned, was 
simply due to the great rise in exchange, which had gone 
up to 4s. 7d., the highest point reached during the year. 

September.—The demand continued without abatement, 
and every class .of silk was caught up for shipment at 
daily advancing prices. An important decline in exchange 
enabled buyers to meet more readily the increasing de- 
mands of the native silk-men for more dollars, and prices 
went bounding upwards with the large transactions that 
were taking place, until the climax was reached at the 
eud of the mouth, when prices ruled as follows ; — 
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Hanks, INO: Lsscccesseddecsssewetss $1,200 
sy AN OSs Lend Qivcvese sted $1,140 to $1,170 
yy  ZOOd No. 2 ....csceeveeee $1,100 to $1,120 
ee es ek a eee $1,060 to $1,080 
» O& Ainferior .........06 $1,000 to $1,040 
Oslitns, DGS civesectscccarsetecnes $1,100 
Oshius, medium to good......... $1,050 to $1,080 
Kakeda, good and best..... ....$1,150 to $1,200 
do. medium and good...... $1,050 to $1,100 
Hamatsuke, good and best...... $ 860 to $ 890 
do. MECGIUM 3 cecccsccecece $ 820to$ 850 
Native filatures :— 
Ist Order, 11/13 deniers ..........eeeeeeee0ee81, 800 
2nd _s,, o.. Oy. ivseeseeeessteivads $1,250 
Brad. <5. “VAG. dos... ddenciecenccexcotecss $1,200 


Transactions from the Ist July had reached 14,200 
bales, of which 11,400 were Hank sorts, and 2,800 bales 
only Oshius and other sorts. 

Buyers for native consumption, which had previously 
been checked by the high prices paid for export, now 
bought largely on this market of coarse Silk, fearing no 
doubt that everything would be shipped off. 

Octuber.—Much uneasiness prevailed on account of the 
unsettled state of politics in Europe, and prices fell fully 
$120 per picul. 

The market was burthened with a heavy stock of 2,200 
bales. 

November.—Very discouraging news from home markets 
paralysed business, and there was little or nothing doing, 
though prices had fallen rapidly to 

$800 to $840 for best Maebashi. 
$700 to $740 ,, 24 do. 
$600 to $640 ,, inferior do. 

December.—Stocks had accumulated to 3,000 bales, and 
with the absence of any demand $50 to $60 decline was 
established, and the year closed with the same range of 
prices that were current in July. 

Stocks had accumulated to 3,000 bales. The Export 
for the six months ending December 31st was. 15,078 
piculs 87 catties, valued at $11,666,304, as against 7,854 
piculs 64 catties, valued at $3,557,586, for the correspond- 
ing period in 1875. 

The total export for the year, as already stated, 18,418 
piculs 67 catties, valued at $13,191,710, against 11,813 
piculs 87 catties, valued at $5,424,916, exported in 1875 ; 
an increase of 6,604 piculs 80 catties in quantity and 
of $7,766,794 in value. The sudden collapse of prices 
in Europe, while such large quantities of dear silk were 
still en route, must have almost neutralized the brilliant 
profits derived from early shipments. 

Of native silk dealers it may also be said that the 
large gains of the first three months of the new season 
have been to a great extent lost, fur they bought with 
avidity up country at the highest prices ruling here in 
September. 

To the peasants and silk reelers up country the sea- 
son must bave been n most prosperous one, and will 
probably greatly stimulate the produetion next year, 
especially of fine sized silks, which have not been sub- 
ject to such violent fluctuations as common qualities and 
coarse sized silks. 

Native filature silks have been more abundant than 
in former years, and the ready sale at high prices during 
the whole season must have been highly flattering to 
the proprietors. 

The crop of 1876 has been a very abundant one, and 
will in & great measure account for the increased export ; 
but the high prices caused much old silk to be brought 
forward, as well as largely curtailed native consumption, 
the usual supplies taken for that purpose having been 
diverted to the European markets. 

The quality of all the past year’s cocoons was excellent, 
the improvement, however, looked for in the silk reeling 
has not been futly realized. Such was the pressure to 
bring down the silk to market in as short a time as pos- 
sible, that reeling was carried on under all circumstances, 
and not only by day but by night, and no further expla- 
nation is required to account for a large preponderance of 
undesirable silk. 

Silk-worm Eggs.—The total export for 1876 reached 
1,018,525 cards, valued at $1,902,271, against 727,463 
garde, valued at $474,921, exported in 1875, representing 
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an increase of 291,062 cards and of $1,427,350 in the 
value of this article of export. 

Italian buyers began to arrive in Yokohama towards 
the end of Angust, but they came with few orders in 
hand, and as the business they came here to transact was 
to a great extent of a speculative nature, asort of under- 
standing had been come to amongst themselves to hold off 
from buying until cards could be had at exceedingly low 
prices such as had ruled here during the past season. 
Several circumstances had occurred prior to their arrival 
which rendered this project unfeasible. Viewing the 
higher prices paid for cucoons in Italy, and the greatly 


jenhanced value of silk, merchants, both European and 


native, had made large contracts for Silk-worm eggs in the 
interior, and these operations were further based to some 
extent on the kvowledge that the whole quantity available 
for export was not likely to exceed 1,000,000 cards, a 
quantity considered barely adequate to the requirements 
of Italy and France. 


This very sensitive article being now held in strong 
hands instead of being brought to market by a multitude of 
small cultivators and proprietors, as for the previous two 
years, was better able to hold its own against the com- 
bination that was made for its defeat. 

By the end of October arrivals had reached 950,000 
cards, but no dona fide transactions on this market had as 


‘|yet been entered upon, as there was a wide difference of 


opinion about prices between buyers and sellers. 

It was not until early in November that Italian buyers, 
dreading the approach of cold weather, were forced to buy, 
and made considerable purchases on the basis of $2.25 to 
$3.00 for best Oshiu cards and $2.75 to $3.25 for best 
Jéshiu ditto. A few parcels of superior Yanagawa sold as 
high as $3.90. By the 17th November 360,000 cards 
had been shipped off, costing from $2.25 to $2.50, the 
average being between these figures. Prices after this 
gradually declined, upon which buying became more 
general, and the American mail of the 25th November 
took away 500,000 cards, costiug on au average $1:70. 


By the end of November total purchases had reached 
860,000 cards, leaving over 300,000, some fair, but the 
bulk inferior quanlities, which were held at about $1.20. 
270,000 of these remaining cards were held by a Native 
Bank that had given advances to holders. A part of 
these, amounting to 140,000, were sold here at from ninety 
cents to one dollar forty cents, and the remainder were 
returned into the interior for native use. 

A new feature of this season’s business in Silk-worm 
eggs was the departure of several Japanese for Italy with 
cards which they expected to be able to realize there to 
greater advantage than by selling here. Should they meet 
with success it is not improbable that in future a large 
portion of this trade will be carried on direct with Italy 
by the native merchants. 

Tea.—The Export for 1876 amounted to 115,994 piculs 
7 catties, valued at $3.475.178, falling considerably below 
the export of 1875, which was 134,415 piculs 67 catties, 
valued at $4,813,458, a decrease of 18,421 piculs in quan- 
tity and of $1,340,280 in value. The following is a 
brief review of the trade for the year 1876. 

Prices at the commencement of the year were high 
considering the qhality of teas on offer, good medium 
commanding from $26 to $29 per picul, and other grades 
in proportion. 

An idea that some re-imposition of duty on tea would 
be made in the United States kept the market active 
with speculative purchases until the month of April, when 
the excitement entirely died away. 

With the opening of May first arrivals of new crop 
came, in and immediately found buyers at prices ranging 
from $42 to $54 per-picul. : 

As supplies increased rates declined, and about the 
middle of August good medium teas were in full supply 
at $19 to $21 per picul. ‘This was the cheapest period of 
the year. 

The export continued steady, and during the month of 
November showed fairly large figures, owing to the de- 
parture of three sailing craft for New York direct. With 
the close of the year the tea market might be considered 
as finished for the season, as settlements during the period 
until the arrival of the new crop teas were small aud 
unimportant, 
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Japanese producers have apparently become alive to the 
fact that they have fallen into the error of over producing, 
and also that their teas are losing their former great 
popularity with consumers in the United States. They 
are now endeavouring to correct this by paying more 
attention to the picking and curing of the leaf, and the 
present season’s produce shows a marked improvement 
as compared with the last two seasons. 


As the consumption of Japan tea is restricted to the 
United States, which market seems to have received last 
year more than it could dispose of, causing @ consequent 
depression of prices here, it is not likely that the year 
1876 has witnessed any increase in the area of the plan- 
tations. Indeed many native merchants assert that in 
some districts the tea plantations will in future be used 
for other and more profitable crops. 


Some samples of Japan Black Tea prepared under 
Chinese supervision have been shown, but no encourage- 
ment can be held out to the Japanese for producing them 
in quantity. The teas are handsome in leaf but entirely 
devoid of any character or quality in cup, resembling low 

rade Amoy Congous, and worth on the London market 
about 10}d. to Is., or in New York 22 to 24 cents per 

und. Some shipments of Japan Teas by native mer- 
chants under Government auspices have been made to 
New York, but prices realized there are reported to be so 
unsatisfactory that it does not seem likely that the experi- 
ment will be repeated. It is asserted that the losses, taking 
nto account the market price at which the teas could 
have been disposed of here to foreign buyers, exceed 
$120,000. 

The Californian trade is gradually changing, the some- 
what gaudy lacquered tea chests and fancy packing which 
were marked features of this business are not now 80 
popular, and several of the leading importers in San 
Francisco find it cheaper to import teas in bulk and pack 
them over there, having the papers necessary for such 

ing made up here. 
Pale fcilitien afforded by the railroads make Chicago 
an important distributing centre, and shipments to that 
city direct from Japan amount to 2,500,000 Ibs. or about 
ten per cent. of the total amount exported. 


It seems probable, speaking of the current season, that 
Japan producers, warned by the low prices at which teas 
were ouly saleable at the close of 1876, will greatly limit 
the amount of third crop leaf picked, and as the United 
States markets seem to point to an import of 18,000,000 
lbs. as a fully ample supply for each year, anything in 
excess being against the interests of shippers, we are 
likely to have a decrease in export. The past season 
1876-1877 showed an export of 22,750,000 Ibs. against 
25,500,000 lbs. exported in the season 1875-1876, and 
and this season the export from Japan will probably not 
greatly exceed 20,000,000 lbs. In speaking of “ seasons 
as regards tea, the period from the arrival of the new 
crop, which may be said to date from May Ist to the 
same date in the succeeding year, 1s meanf. — 

The decrease in the export as noted above is, I think, 
to be attributed to the overstocked markets in America. 
The same reasovs will account for depreciation in value, 
as prices during 1876 were fully fifteen to twenty per 
cent. lower than in the previous year. I append a table 
showing the export of tea in each mouth from Yokohama 
during the year 1876, and fluctuations in price of good 
medium (market standard) during same period. 


Representing a total a little in excess of the Custom House 
Returns. 

The fluctuations in other grades correspond very near- 
ly with those of “‘ good medium,” which are accepted here 
as the market standard. 

Shipping.—Under the heading “General” British ship- 
ping exhibits an increase of 18,685 tons in the entrances 
and 24,483 tons in the clearances as compared with 1875. 
Mail steamers remaining much the same, American ship- 
ping “General” also shows an increase of 16,582 tons in- 
wards and 18,690 tons outwards in 1876, aguinst 14,692 
and 13,633 tons respectively in 1875; but in mail steam- 
ers the decrease is very marked. In 1876 the entrances 
were 37 vessels of 133,931 tons, the clearances 39 vessels 
of 141,154 tons, against 79 vessels of 228,771 tons entered, 
and 77 vessels of 221,154 tons cleared in 1875. 

The falling off in number of vessels and tonnage is due 
to the transfer from the American to the Japanese flag 
of the three steamers Costa Rica, Oregonian, and Golden 
Age, known now as the Genkat Maru, the Nagoya Maru, 
and the Hiroshima Maru. The steamer New York 
of the same line was transferred to the Japanese flag 
on the 10th August, 1874, the Oregonian on the 22nd 
October, 1875, the Golden Age and Costa Rica on the 
Ist and 9th November, 1875. 


In my report on the trade of 1875, and under the 
heading “Shipping,” I drew attention to the falling off 
in entries and clearances of mail steamers (American) 
as compared with the previous year, to be attributed, 
as I then remarked, to the sale of three of the Pacific 
Mail Company’s steamers to the Japanese. The New 
York it should be remembered, had been sold _ the 
year previous—1874—but the sale of those steamers 
did not take place until October and November 1875, the 
American flag therefore had the benefit of their tonnage 
returns for ten months of the year 1875. Throughout the 
year 1876, these steamers have continued under the 
Japanese flag, thus accounting for the falling off in 
American tonnage which the returns for 1876 exhibit. I 
may take this opportunity’ of noting that the American 
stenmer Nevada, which boat alone continued to run be- 
tween this and Shanghai during the year 1876 under the 
American flag, was transferred to the Japanese flag on the 
24th of Jaunary of this year. The shipping returns 
(American) for the current year will probably, <in conse- 
quence at its close, compare unfavourably with those of 
1876. 

I may here mention that the transfer of these boats 
from the American to the Japanese flag has not affected 
the carrying trade either in respect to goods or passengers. 
The steamers are ruu with commendable regularity, due 
regard being bad to their liability to being taken up for 
Government purposes. I am not, I think, saying too much 
when I state that the management and working of the 
Mitsubishi Company—the name under which the Japan- 
nese line is known—compares well with that of the older 
Companies established here. 

Some fast passages have been made during the year 
1876 by the steamers of the Pacific Mail Live (American) 
and those of the Occidental and Oriental Steam Ship 
Line (English) between this and San Francisco. The 
steamer City of Peking (American Steamer) made one 
passage from this to San Francisco in fifteen days eleven 
hours, the Oeeanic (British Steamer) in fourteen days | 
fifteen and one-third hours. 

French shipping, both in respect to general and Mail 
Steamers, exhibits no marked difference comparing the 
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1976. serie Sees meditum course 0 course Remarks. figures of 1876 and 1875. 

Pete ea leeuuer, “Aloe, mete German shipping exhibits a decrease of over Five 
January ....1,075,592 dina! = 7" —  |thousand tons iu the entries and clearances as compared 
March. 442911 25 to 28 _ $1 — |with 1875, _ 
April......... 261,898 no quotations — _ { sere Russian shipping exhibits no great change. 

Opening Swedish aud Norwegian tonnage has sprung from 312 
May _ 690,688 29 to dl — — { pre new]tons entered and cleared in 1875 to 3,635 tons entered 
— crop tea. | and cleared in 1876. 

ae one, neg 30 to 29 Zi 4 = Danish tonnage calls for no particular comment. 
Anpust....2,148,003 18 to 20 — a: _ Dutch shipping exhibits an increase. Numerically 
September 1,151,080 pea a —  |the entries and clearances of Danish, Dutch, Swedish, 
Bee bet 2788453 21 to 23 a i a aud Norwegian and Russian ships remain at a low figure, 
December... 472,842 19 to 22 = yl = as will be seen by a reference to the tables. 


A report on the shipping of 1876, so far as this port is 


Ibs. 15,829,827 concerned, would be incomplete were I to omit mention of 
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the Regulations issued by the Japanese Government in 
respect to the engagement of masters, mates, and en- 
gineers and the granting of Certificates to same, and of 
the Regulations in respect to Pilots and Pilotage. The 
first mentioned were published ou the 6th June, the latter 
on the 15th December, 1876. 

With regard to masters, mates, and engineers, being 
foreigners employed on Japanese vessels, the possession 
of Board of ‘rade or other certificates has not relieved 
the holders from the obligation of appearing before the 
Japanese Board of Examiners and satisfying that Board 
of their proficiency. 

The Japanese are assisted by competent foreigners in 
the conduct of these examinations, and I have good reason 
for believing that candidates are subjected to as search- 
ing av examination as they would be in England, or any 
other country, where this subject commands attention. 

The Pilotage Regulations have for the moment sup- 
plied a want long felt, and the obligation is now on every 
master of a vessel entering the port who may engagea 
pilot, to see that he holds a certificate qualifying him for 
the pursuit of his vocation as Pilot. 

The following are the signals for a pilot in the day time. 

Ist.—The jack or other national colour of the ship 
hoisted at the fore. 

2nd.—The International code pilot signal P.T. 

At night the following signals, when used together or 
separately, are deemed to be signals for a pilot. 

1.—A blue light every fifteen minutes, or 

2.—A bright white light flashed or shown at short 
intervals just above the bulwarks for about a miuute at a 
time. 

The attention of the Japanese Government has also 
been directed to the overloading of junks, and regulations 
are now in force under which all cargo in excess of that 
allowed to be carried is confiscated to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. 

I append, as customary, a table of the Tratfic receipts 
of the line of Railway between this and Yedo (T6ki6) 
for the year 1876, and add for purposes of comparison 
a table of the receipts for the preceding year, 1870. 


No. of Passengers. = Amount. Goods. Amount. 
1876 ... 1,664,101 $367,558.28 1876... 348,390 38, pls. $31,30833 
1875 ... 1,732,391 $402,578.62 1875... 316,4144%5 pls. $28,998 53 


1876 Total receipts.............0+2+. 3 398,867.01 
1875 Total receipts..........seceeeee. 431,576.58 


I have the hovour to be 
Sir, 


Your most obedient, humble servant, 


(Signed) RUSSELL ROBERTSON, 
Sir Harry S. Parkes, K.C.B., 
&C., &C., &C. 





Ichiku Kuanroku, a young Japanese nobleman, aged twenty-one years, 
died in Georgetown yesterday, of consumption. Kuanroku came to this 
country in March, 1476, to enter the Naval Academy at Annapolis. He 
went to a preparatory school at East Hampton, Mass., where be remain- 
ed until November last, when he went to Washiugton to recruit his 
health, which wag much impaired from over-study. The Japanese Min- 
ister was With him at the time of his death. Geueral Saigo, the Japan- 
ese Chief Commissioner to the Centennial Exposition, now operating 
against his brother, the illustrious soldier, in Japan, was an uncle of the 
deceased.— New York World. 
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Law Meports. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT, KANAGAWA. 

Before H. S. Witgtnson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary, 
Messrs. J. J. Gray, GEorGE ButTitanp, L. LICHTENSTEIN, 
E. Appott, ALEXANDER CLARKE, sitting as jurors. 
Monday, 2nd July, 1877. 


IWASAKI YATARO vs. CAPTAIN P. H. Cotoms. 


Plaintiff, who is proprietor of the S. 8. Chirt Maru claimed from 
defendant, who is Captain of H. M.’s ship Audacious, the sum 
of $4,400, being $1,400 for injuries sustained by the Chiri Maru 
on the 11th instant through the Audacious fouling her, and 3,000 
demurrage. 





(Continued from Saturday. ) 


Frederick Augustus Johnson, sworn :—I am a staff-commander in 
Her Majesty's service, serving on bourd the Audacious. I was on 
board the Chiri Maru on the 12th ultimo, but not acting ollicially in 
tho survey. ‘The stem piece was broken forward. The cat-heads were 
damaged very slightly and several other little things were broken. 
The cat-heads were the most serious injuries done to the vessel. The 
dumnges would have been very litile hindrance to a vessel proceed- 
ing to sea under tow. It would have been advisable to renew the 
cat-heads if time nilowed. In my opinion the repairs necessary to 
alluw the vessel to go to sea could have been made in two days. 
These fixtures could have moat certainly been mu:e at sea. When I 
looked at the boilers with Mr Turner they were not seaworthy. 
The Chiri Maru was certainly not a seaworthy ship. The sails 
might have enubled her to keep straight till taken in tow again if 
adrift nt sea. On the second visit I compared the reporis 
of Lloyds’ surveyor and our engineer and the carpenter of 
of the Egeria. 1 should think three-fourths of the stem, roughly 
speaking had been factured before. On the third occasion we found 
that the fracture had rusted under the heavy rain since the second 
visit. The only use of the stem appeared to me tobe to hold the 
forestays. If the stem had been known to be froken it would have 
been acdlviguble to have repaired it before going to sea, Considering 
the state of the stem I think the Chirt Maru would have been in 
better condition after repairs than before the accident. Beinga 
staff commander the stores toa certain extent come under my charge, 
and I can give an opinion us to the estimates of our chief Engineer 
and the carpenter of H. M. 3. Eygeria, It iscustomary to be at 
single anchor in a port like this. I have had 25 years’ service. 
Mooring uship is only to economise space. Where there is plenty 
of roum, single anchor is preferable. Under ordinary circumstances 
two anchors ahead are dangeruus. When a yale begins to blow 
in a harbour like this, the precautions usually made are, to 
send down top gallantinasts, to clear away the other anchor 
ready to let yo and, the wind increasing, to put a drift lead 
out, theugh the drifting is observed souner by the eyes than by 
the lead. The ship has two bower and two sheet anchors; 
a0 that with one anchor out we have practically one fourth of our 
holding power. I have teen with the Audacious just three years. 
[have found that she is particularly steady whilst riding at anchor; 
indeed 1 am astonished that so large a ship should ride so easily. 
There was nothing to lead me to suppose that the Audacious would 
drift on the night of the 11th. This is nothing in the nature of the bot- 
tom told to the supposition that the anchor would drag. ‘Ihe lead 
brought up thick, btack mud, and indeed we were in guod holding 
ground. Rocky, shingly or sandy bottom is the reverse. We could 
not have better anchorage than in Yokohama. Between six and 
nine o'clock I thought the weather was moderating. ‘There was 
nothing to lead us to suppese that the ship would drift. I con- 
sidered it was unnecessary to get up steam, nor am I aware that any 
ship in harbour did so before nine o’clock. As staff-commander I am 
generally responsible toand with the Captain for the navigation and 
snfety of the ship. It is my duty to assist the Captain in every way 
I possibly can, Although {du not keep watch I am liable to be on 
deck all night if there is any chance of danger. Suppose by negli- 
gence or any other cause the ship ran on shore, I should be charged 
with the Captain for the loss of the ship. If on such an occasion I 
showed that I had given the right order at the right time, I should 
hope that that would exonerate me. On the 11th at six o’clock, 
the weather was overcast, rainy and equally. I was on deck then, 
watching the weather, and at half past six being perfectly satisfied in 
my wind that the ship was in perfect snfety, 1 went down below to 
dinner. During dinner I considered that the wind had lulled. 
About half-past seven on going on deck I looked to eee of the ship 
was in the same position as when I Jeft the deck before, and being 
perfectly autisfied, went intu the- upper battery and lit my pipe, 
casually looking out of the port hole. Whilst there I thought I per- 
ceived the ship dragging and I ran up the Jadder and gave the order 
to the boatswains mate to stand by toclear the starboard anchor, and 
it was done almost immediately. The ship was driving very rapidly. 
We ascertained the cause on weighing the port anchor afterwards. It 
caine up without a stock. First the report was “ anchor clear” and 
immediately afterwards “ without stock.” Our anchors and cables 
are surveyed every six months. ‘Che dudacions carried her 
usual light that night, as well as the Admiral’e. Every usual pre- 
ecnulion was tiken on board the cfudacious, nna I observed no 
neglizence anywhere. To should think about three minutes at the 
outside elapsed from the time [saw her drift and collision. Time 
appears very lung os these occasions — Lad every reas.u to believe 
that the enchor was clear, Ona Monday snil drill, about a fort- 
nicht before, sads were set and the cable stretched to its full length. 
It was blowing a dite fresh oat that time, and T jadged from the 
way the sip rede to her anchor that it was perfectty clear. After 
ay uuchor hus been several days down there is leas chance of fouling 
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at the bottom. I had some conversation with the Captain of the | In the afternoon. 
ship as to state of weather and we were both satisfled that we were | Alfred Smith, leading seaman, sworn:—I remember the llth 
safe. In my experience in the harbour, the wind has shifted from |June. I remember seeing the starboard anchor between six and 
south round to north. Shifting is not unusual. half past six with the tackles hooked on tothe lever. It would 
Cross-examination by Mr Ness :—I expected a change of wind and | take nbout two seconds to let it go from that position after an order 
remarked that to the Captuin. ‘These changes are frequent in my | was given. 
experience of this coast. ‘I'o the best of my belief [have experienced Cross-examined hy Mr Ness :—I cannot explain how three minutes 
circular winds in this harbour, The barometer went down Fer¥ J eould elapae between an Seiler und its being carried out. I was 
low and stopped there about eight v'clock, When the barometer changiny my clothes at the time the order to lower the anchor was 
fails very rapidly it will most likely rise as suddenly, and there is given. I first knew of the drifting when the collision took place. 
often a shift of wind, T looked at the barometer about half-past | T jad not to go immediately to the anchor, and it was about three 
five. The interview with Captain Colomb took place about | or four minutes before I goton deck, I did not say anything to 
half-past six. Looking at the log is the eame ae LOCKING | wonecon bond the Chiri Maru. I clambered on board as we 
at the glass, for on such Ocensions hourly observations are | struck, I was mooring the steam pinnace at half past six and the 
taken, I guessed that the wind would change, and Captain | anchor was right in wy way so that I could not but notice. I was 
Colomb did not dissent from my guesa, The gluss was falling I think on duty all the evening. L went to change my wet clothes about 
from noon till eight o'clock. It would have been an unsenmanlike eight o'clock, I think “Teds noe knowok any one being sent with the 
proceeding to have let a second anchor go after six o'clock. It might deitt leads. Lewae nok my duty. 


have rendered the collision less probable. If any accident had ° 
occurred by the letting go of that second anchor we should have| Alfred Arthur Chase Parr, commander of H. M. 8. Audacious, 
sworn :—I remember the night in question. Shortly after eight 


done wrong in letting it go. If we had got up steam the collision | 8° : ; : 
would have been less likely to have happened, If we hud set eail | Clock I went to the bridge to see that everything was in order. I a 
the ship would have been lost. We should have had to go right quired whetherthe second anchor was clear and was told * hat On 
astern, and it would hnve accelerated the collision from the direction | 00arda man of war, the Captuin gives his orders to the subordinate offl- 
of the wind. My opinion is that the ship went ndrift just as I saw | Ces who see that it is carried out and reported to him that such is the 
it. Apart from the lights I did not rest ny observations on any- |Ca8e. Those officers areappointed by the Admiralty, These are the 
thing else. I cannot say the epeed at which she iid drift. I know |Ttles on board the Audacious. It was not my duty to report 
this to Captain Oolomb. I keep no watch as commander. My 


it was very rapid. for I looked over the side. I liave never eaid : ae Aeheer th 
Snything about the ship having drifted before I observed it, Mr duty is the general supervision of the interior economy of the 
' ship. I have to report to my superior officer if anything is 


Lingham had the watch. It was his duty to order the anchor to : : : : if i 
be let go and report to the Captain when the ship went adrift. He |¥70"g, and I did my duty onthis occsion I satisfied myself in 
usual way that the anchor was clear. If T had reason to believe 


Pie f , 
Iiftiee ase Se far eel know Iwas the first to notice the that the anchor was not clear I should have had to report the 


drifting. ’ : 
Mr Ness:—As a matter of fact have you any positive knowledge fact to the Captain, but it was not my duty to see that it was 
clear. I merely ascertained the fuct as a precautionary measure. 


h ] the Audacious if i 
“Witnes ee eon ee pou Oucovered Wie inet f If it had been found that the anchor was not clear I should not 


Witness :—No, but this answer does not alter whatI said : . s 

before. I believe there were drift leads out. If the ahip | have been responsible. If anything were amiss, to the danger of 
had been merely drifting with the anchor that was down in |the ship, it was of course my duty to report the circumstance. 
Proper order she might have heen brought up almost im. | Having satisfied myselfthat the ship wasin safety [ went to the upper 
mediately: I have no knowledge of when the stock was broken. It buttery tosmoke. There I heard that the ship was drifting. I imme- 
is my belief that we should not have drifted if the stock had not | diately ran out and asked ifthe second anchor was ready ran forward, 
been broken. I cannot account in any way forthe breaking of the | #94 the second anchor was let go just as I got to the forecustle. I 
stock. It was broken. When a ship is riding at anchor it is not | #me aft again and saw that we were very near the Chiri _ Mare, 
usual to sight the anchor occasionally. unless it is knowingly an old | 204 soon after the collision took place. Ina roadstead like that 
our. The mere fact of its holding on is sufficient to prove that the of Yokohama it is the custom to ride ata single anchor. I have the 
anchor is all right. In letting down the anchor nfter sighting it | "een or heard of a ship of the service lying with two anchors ahea , 
there is much more chance of fouling it than when under headway Mooring is not in an open roadstead safer than riding at single 
It is dangerous thing to sight an anchor to eee if it is clear. The |trehor. The object of mooriny a ship is to take up less room 
stuck most likely would have been buried in the mud as well ug |i? & harbour. The usual precautions were taken against a heavy 
the , and these would be little chance of fouling with it, | blow. I saw the anchor which dragyed or drifted when brought 

up. The stock was completely broken off. I have never seen 


I cannot say what caused the stock to brenk. I daresay three ; ; “al O h ‘cht 

minutes passed from the time the order was given till the starbonrd si eg ey ee a are cea single aachioe as bay 
bh let go. Whe that about thr. i ‘ the 1 June should prefer ! 

tha tine Edie: Fe a tl eed om were, with a second anchor ready. It is the custom in the 


the time I discovered the drifting t:ll the collision, I meant not the service... Fihinkit pou ble Mharitthe Chil More had lad ove-anchox 


collision, but the letiing go of the anchor. My impression is that I ee 
saw her commence to drift. I cannot say how many minutes elap- panel aa had veered 100 fathoms, the collision would have been 
averted. 


se! from the commencement of ariting till the collision. The 

second ar:chor when pulled in two days afterwards was found to be} Cross-examined by Mr Ness :—Thce object of mooring is to take 
somewhat beyond the Ch'ri Maru. The head of the ship fell off to|up less room in harbour and to guard against currents in rivers, 
port when she began to drift. I should have let out more cable had | This isa roadstead, but not perfectly open. I looked at the baro- 
not the Captain sent an ordernot to let out more. The anchor was meter during part of the day.I cannot say whether the anchor may 
dropped before the accident. I cannot account for the fact of the have been fouled or not. I do not know when the Audacious 
anchor being found astern of the Chiri Maru unless the anchor had began to drift. I should say about a minute elapsed before 
tripped. The anchors are always realy, except to shackle on. | the anchor was let go. On the night in question I think it would 
They were not shackled tilla little after the second anchor was let go | have been very difficult to have brought the ship up within @ quarter 
The etarboard was prepared. It is possible to let it go in a minute ofa mile. With the knowledge that other vessels were nearer, and 
and ahalf. The morning after the collision we were lying with | that it would have rendered the accident less probable, it would not 
two anchors ahead. The Tennessee was moored that night, | have been u proper precaution to have let the starboard anchor go. 
at about a cxuble and a half from uae. The Chiri Mara|The Tennessee ha\ three anchors out at ten o'clock. All the even- 
was xbout two cables. The Tennessee frequently lies ut single |ing before she lay moored, with one of the anchors useless, 
anchor. I never formed any opinion xs to the marchantable value Had we been under steam the accident might have been less 
of the Chiri Maru. I said the boilers were not sca-worthy. Iocan | probuble. Captain Colomb was in charge of the ship. 

give an opinion on them, certainly. I know nothing about iron.| Re-examined by Mr. Dickins:—Captain Colomb always takes 
(Broken part of stem produced). In my opinion that could be charge of the ship when on board. If her cables were clear the 
patched by two bolts. I cannot say from experience how Jong it | Chiri Maru ought to have been able to veer out the remain- 
would take to repair it. I think the veesel might proceed to adn ing 75 futhoms. I do not think the Audacious would have 
without it, though I would consider it prudent to look to it. I dragged had the stock not broken. If instead of having one 
have no knowledge of the use to which she was to be put. I con-|/unchor ahead we had had all four we should have been 
sider the weather such as we hud on the 11th an ‘‘ordinary cir- | safer; but this would certainly not have been a seaman like pro- 
cumstance.” ceeding. 

Re exumined by Mr Dickins:—The captain of the Chiri Maru}! To the jury :—Suppose there had been a rock in the place of 
told me the boilers were unservicable. ‘Ihe Tennessee made use|the Chiri Maru, no precautions, other than were taken on that 
of only one anchor. I do not know that she let zo a third during | night, would have been taken, 
the evening. The Chiri Maru might have hove up after the collision. Philip Howard Colomb, sworn :—On board the 4udacious there are 
I have no reason to suppose that the Avdacious began to drift be- four anchors atthe bow, the front two of which are the bowers. 
fore I saw her drifting. I imrediately gave the order“ stand by | When an emergency is anticipated the second bower anchor is 
the starboard anchor.” When I looked and made certain that she prevared to be lowered at two seconds’ notice. The two after are 
was drifting, then I said ‘let go.” I had to go ubout twenty | called the sheet anchors and could scarcely be got ready to let go 
or thirty feet from where I wns smoking to where | gave the | under ordinary circumstances in less than ten or fifteen minutes. 
order, Not more than—I should think not so much as—half a| On each of the bower anchors there is 200 fathoms of chain. 
Ininute elapsed from the moment I saw the drifting and when I| Each anchoris over 95 cwt. There are really three ways in which 
gave the order. I was aft when the anchor was let go and did | the anchors are used. 
not hear the chain rattle. My observations of the barometer, | Men-of-war never let gotwo anchorsatthe same time. Ifa man- 

of-war intends to lie at two anchors she must moor. (Captain 


aneroid and log bok influenced my idea of 4 probable change of 
Colomb illustrated by diagrams the different modes of anchoring 
and explained these to the jury at some length). Men-of-war 


weather. When the starbeard anchor of the Audacious was pull- 
ed in I observed thut the Chiri Marw had linuled up. 

To the Jury:—No one but the officers on board the ship saw | never moor except in rivers or tide ways. In places where anchors 

are liable to be fouled, it is usual to moor to avert this very 

fouling. Men-of-war in anchoring? Have!€é" think of ‘their own 


the anchor asit came up without its stock. I believe in one anclior. 
safety and the;chance of ccighbouripg mon-of-war drifsivand running ~ 






















































The Chiri Maru was lying in a safe place 


Adjourning till 2 p.m. Go gle 
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foul of her. The Chiri Maru was disregarding her own safety by 
having two anchors down. The captain showed that a second anchor 
was unnecessury by the nccident occurring to the anchor of the 
Audacious and Ler drifting on tothe Chiri Mare. Ifaship is lying 
at single anchor it is ensy to eheer out of the way of a drifting 
vessel, With twoanchors down it is twice as difficult to sheer rouail. 
One of the best understood rules in the service is ‘ never let go your 
second anchor unless your have: ouse to distrust tho firet.”” I have been 
nearly three years on board the Audacins, und over thirty-one years 
iu the service. During thut time I have constantly been in the 
habit of riding out strong breezes in harbourat single anchor. We 
rode out a strong gule in Chefoo at single anchor, with another 
ready. Afterthe collision had taken place we rode out the night 
with two anchore, one being broken. The broken anchor might 
have bitten again. It wasa dangerous position in the case of the 
Tennessee when after viding with two anchors down a third had to 
be let outat ten o'clock. The Atalant- was right ahead, ond had 
she drifted the Tennessee would huve hud to ship two cables before 
béingable sheer out of the way. 

During the afternoon of the llth I received constant reports 
of the heights of the mercurial barometer, and watched very 
carefully the aneroid in my enbin, Up tonbout half past six I drew 
the inference thut we we:e in for the ordinary wind experienced here. 
After that I thought it possible there mizht be something still 
stronger brewing; but asthe wind seemed to lull ut half pust 
even [ thousht it might be over. 1 inmngined the breeze might 
then come from some other quarter. No reports were made to me 
but we had one or two of usual conversations as to the weather, 
ete. One of the standing rules is that inthe event of the breeze 
coming on I am to informed of it, the fore top gallant masts 
Le down, the drift lead put out and the second anchor pre- 
pared. I had been at work in my cabin in the early part of the 
afternoon. I noticed the wind rising and looked at the barometer. 
It is an old habit of mine to test the cable when a squal comes 
on. More or less I was giving orders for preparing for the breeze 
all afternoon till seven o'clock. I know of nothing happening till 
ten minutes past eight when the midshipman of the watch came 
running down to call me, and told me the ship was drifting. I 
ran immediately on deck and meeting the staff commander and 
officer of watch, gave orders to look to the starboard anchor and 
asked them to repeat that order. ; 


I ran forward myself to see that the men were at their stations 
for veering cable, and I called out to take care that both presses 
were manned. | then ran to the upper deck and from there I 
saw the Chirt Maru on our port quarter about a cable or a cable 
and a quarter from us. I went aft to the bridge so as to be in my 
usual place for receiving and issuing orders. i saw from the rate 
at which we were approaching the (/iri Maru that we should v 
probably foul her if we did not come up, and at that moment 
also came to the conclusion that our anchor had broken. I have 
never seen the stock of an anchor break ina muddy bottom. Very 
shortly after I yot aft the port quarter of the Audacious came in 
contact with the starboard of the Chirt Muru to the extent 
of about twelve feet. I think it was befure we actually 
collided that I gave the order to stop veering both cables. I sent 
some hands on board the Chiri Marv to try and veer her cables, 
but the two ships remained more or less in contact for some con- 
siderable time. From time to time 1 sent officers, a blacksmith 
and other seamen on board to endeavour to free the ships, my idea 
being that if I passed into her our own stream chain, we might slip 
her and veer her astern clear of the Audacious for the night. 
Circumstances not under my control rendered that step unattain- 
able. If the Audacious was brought up by her own anchors at the 
time or a little after the collision, the accident might have been 
averted. If the Chiri J/aru had shipped her cable it might have 
certainly prevented the accident, but under the circumstances 
it would have been.an unseaman-like thing. The Chiri JIfaru 
was moved out of her old position in the morning so that 
the fact of her port anchor being picked up astern of us is 
easily explain The stock was made new at Hongkong. 
My theory is that the stock sunk into the mud and in a 
sudden jerk after a squall broke, and as no motive power 
was left, so the ship drifted. We did not steam u 

revious to the collision, now did any other vessel that I know of. 

he 7'ennessee was moored, riding at single anchor. There are on 
board the Audacious standing rules, aud on principle I give as few 
orders as possible. Before I went on deck I was not ‘‘ carrying on.” 
A captain of a man-of-war is always in command of the ship. When 
I left the deck at half-past seven, I ceased to be in charge of her, 
though I remained in command. That is to say that if the 
officer of the watch had been, in my opinion, to blame for drifting, | 
should say so in this Court and terminate the action, supposing 
that I myself had not been otherwise to blame. 
made, as it is a Captain’s duty on these occasions, very minute 
and careful enquiries into the conduct of every person concerned 
under my 
"was wor 
blame myself, most distinctly no one else is. Having heard the 
description given and witnessed it personally, I am of opinion that 
the damage could have been repaired within two days, and if I had 
‘been going to tow her to sea on the 14th I should certainly have 
towed her to sea. Butin any case unless I had plenty of towing 
shi I think I should have been sorry to have gone to sea in her 

fore the collision. Sheis amere hulk. If towed to seaand cast 

adrift she would be in a helpless condition. 

Some time on the following day three gentlemen called upon me 
representing themselves to be agents of the Mitsu Bishi Co. Mr 
Krebs were one of them. They said they had come to settle about 
the amount of damages. I was excceding busy at the time and 
anxious to make the interview as short as possible. I said ‘‘all right; 


we're a man-of-war and Co will pay the bill.” I represented 
dogle 


man-of-war. 
that any has been made. In the technical sense of the words I was 
not ‘in charge” of the ship from half past seven till half past eight. 
According to Royal Naval law I am not ‘in charge” when another 
res scnbl 


ing weather both here and on the coast. 
the usual mode of anchoring vessels in roadstead or harbour. In 


speaking, from N. to S. 


provision for a shift of wind. 


But having | 


command, I am able to say that the economy of the ship: 
ed with its usual clock-like regularity, and if I am not to 





to them that if they would get all the necessary repairs done and 
send the bill in and we would pay 
demurrage I could not listen to it, and told them to get it if they 
could, in the usual way. 
litigation would be an unfair demand. They specified no grounds 
for their demands. They then made some communications through 
the Consul. 
answered from the Consulate. 
the offers made in the interview and correspondence.: There was 
no personal demand made till I received the 
custom of Her Majesty’s ships to make good damages irrespective 
of liability, and in this case I proposed the usual steps. I consulted 
with the Admiral to make sure that my views were right, and they 
were confirmed. 


it. As to the question of 


I said the only thing that would lead to 
(Letters from Mr E. B. Jones read.) These were 
The Mitsu Bishi did not accept 


etition. It is the 


Cross-examined by Mr Neas :—I cannot say whether the Auda- 


cious would have retained her berth if she had been moored on the 
llth June. n c 
bability is she would not have retained her position. Captain 
Johnson and 
the day. My very strong impression that is we did con- 
sult about let 

was moored. I consulted the barometer from the early part of the 
afternoon. 
After hearing your cross-examination I will reserve my opinion 
of the time between the beginning of the drifting 
collision. 
I was aware of it. (Mr. Ness said this conveyed the answer witness 
wished to abstain from giving. 
gratulate him so far.) 
take long to bring the ship up. 
certain 
board anchor had not been let go when I got on deck, but it was out 
before I got aft. I do not attach negligence or mismanagement to the 


If she had been moored as in Diagiam IV the pro- 


had some 


conversation together during 


ting go the second anchor. The Tennessee 


I knew its state most likely up till half past seven. 


and the 
I did not know how long she had been drifting before 


Captain Colomb said he must con- 
If the anchor bites at once it does not 
Men stationed at leads could as- 


ost in a moment when the vessel got adrift. The star- 


Chiri Maru. I think she was imprudent in anchoring so near & 


I made no pecuniary offer whatever, nor am I aware 


e officer is in my place. ; ; 
e-examined by Mr Dickins:—Between the time I was informed 


of the drifting and when I gave the order to let go, only a few 
seconds coul 


have si ae 
Adjourned till 10 o’clock to-day. 


Tuesday, July 3rd, 1877. 
(Continued from Monday. ) 
George Thomas W. Purvis, retired captain in H. M.’s Navy, 


sworn :—I have had thirty years sea experience, thirty seven yearsin 
service. 


I held the post of Harbour Master for three years in 
Yokobama. During that time I became familiar with the prevail- 
I am acquainted with 


my experience it is very common for the wind to change, broadly 
I remember the night of the 11th June. 
In the event of a high wind rising a prudent seainan should make 
If the barometer went down and 
then became more or less stationary, it would lead me to expect a 


change of wind. If witha N. wind the barometer falls I should 
certainly expect a shift of wind from the opposite quarter, and 


vice versa. If the barometer was rising and then falling I should 
also expect a shift of wind. I am in the babit of watching an 
aneroid barometer which | have at home several times a day. I 
should always lie at single anchor with a man-of-war in ths 
harbour or any other under similar circumstances. I have always 
done so when in command of Her Majesty’s ship. It would not be 
right so far as my experience goes to lie with two anchors ahead. 
In the event of a blow coming on in a harbour like this I would 
not drop half my anchors but would lie at single anchor and keep 
the second one ready for an emergency. If I had reason to dis- 
trust the anchor at which I had been riding I should let go the 
second I should trust toa single anchor as long as I could. 


Cross-examined by Mr Ness :—If the gale increased to a certain 
extent I might put four anchors down or a dozen if I had them— 
it depends of course upon the state of the weather. I was not ia 
Yokohama on the night of 11th, but away. In event of the gale 
increasing to a certain extent, of course I should let down a second, 
third or fourth anchor as the case may be. When the weather 
eee to a certain extent the plan explained in Diagram III 1s 

oO : 

Mr Ness :—Whether do you consider it more important to retain 
the berth a vessel occupies or to take steps to provide against a 
emergency which might never occur. 

Witness :—I really do not understand what you mean. I am 
not enough of a lawyer to make it out. Weare always providing 
against emergencies in this world, so far as my experience goes. 
It depends upon circumstances whether it is a first duty to provide 
for keeping a vessel’s berth. I consider it of equal importance to 
ely against drifting and to provide for retaining a berth. | 

cannot say which is of more importance than the other. Under 
some circumstances it is possible to form an opinion of probable 
change of weather without consulting the barometer. But even 3 
barometer is not infallible here. 1 consider that those in command 
of a ship are right in acting upon the guess of a probable change of 
weather. The meaning of the term ‘‘yuess ” is—urh—ah—s 
‘* guess.’’ (Laughter.) I don’t know the exact dictionary defin- 
tion of the term. Forming one’s own conclusion and acting upon 
it is ‘‘ guessing.” Without I formed a sutticient ground for my 
own conclusion I could not ‘‘ guess.” Ido not know the Amet 
can meaning of the word. I never served on board an ironclad. | 
believe it is the @ustem)| om;board a great many merchant ves 


’ 
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sels to let go twoanchors, but I do not consider that it adds to 
their safety in any way. A great many merchant vessels in the 
harbour now have, I daresay, two anchors down. Certainly I 
should prefer to lie at single anchor in Yokohama bay unless I 
wanted a shore berth, or went amongst the merchant shipping, 
or wanted to economise space, then I should moor. In lying at 
single anchor when a gale came on, when the wind reached what 
I considered a sufficient strength, I might let go a second anchor. 
oer I would not let go a second anchor unless it blew very 

Re-examined by Mr Dickins :—I would not let go my second 
anchor in an ordinary blow, nor if I thought I was riding 
safely at my firat. I would not let go my second anchor 
except in the event of a very hard blow, in this harbour. On the 
night of the 11th I think I was between Odawara and Enoshima’ 
I rather think I was at Enoshima. I have heard the evidence given 
in this case. What I mean by a “hard blow” (though it is very 
difficult to explain) is what we sometimes get here at the beginning 
of a typhoon, when the wind is increasing in force before it 
reaches ita height. Ina case of a typhoon I should very likely 
drop a second anchor under foot when the wind had reached a 
certain stren and a certain force. A ‘‘whole gale” 
‘*strong” anda ‘‘hurricane,” range between 10 and 12 in the 
tables of relative blows. 

To a Juryman :—The berth occupied by the Audacious before I 

left Yokohama was a perfectly safe one. 
_ The Jurymen at this stage of proceedings notified the Court that 
it was unnecessary to call any other witnesses, for they had already 
made op their minds as to the verdict. Lieut. Lingham, who had 
been called, accordingly retired. 

Mr Dickins said he would like to show another point, and re- 
called 9g Ser Colomb, who said :—On the night in question, before 
drifting, 35 fathoms of chain were out on the port anchor. I may 
add that a great number of the ships in harbour on that night 


igs riding to a single anchor, although many of them were moor- 


To Mr Ness :—I give my evidence from personal observation on 
the day in question. 

Adjourned till 2 p.m. 

Mr Dickins said he was surry so much time had been tuken up 
with so frivolous a case, one that never ought to have come into 
Court. He wished to exonerate the plaintiff who hand acted through 
ignorance from all blame and no doubt his advisers had acted 
with perfect good faith but under an erroneous impression which 
they ought to have corrected by more careful examination of this 
claim before they took measures which have detained one of Her 
Majesty’s vessels for so longntime. They were clearly.chargenble 
with u gross error in judginent. Nothing can prove this more 
abundantly than the irresolute mannerin which their claims were 
brought forward. There were four different claims, one after the 
other. First, they usked for repairing damages and demurrage 
at $300 per day until the Audacious chose tu necept such terms. 
When they next asked for $300 per day, for 20 days estimated 
time of effecting—not repairs vecessary to allow the ship to be 
towed to sea, but allrepuirs. These cluims were agninst Audacious 
not against Captain Colomb, ‘The third claim was like the second 
in substance. but was against Captain Cuolomb as @ private in- 
dividual. This demand was deemed go exorbitant by their own 
counsel that he at once repented of having made it and reduced it 
by one balf. 

The evidence of Iwasaki is such as to render his assertions of no 
value. He says he is the Company ; that there is no Compuny esta- 
blished in Law or otherwise; thut the Government presented him 
with seventeen or eighteen steamers for—what ?—for nothing; ab- 
solutely nothing whatever. Such statements ure absurd and show 
that the real plaintiff is the Japanese Government and not Iwasaki. 
who is a mere paste-board figure. 

Now as to damages. The only damage of importance was thnt to 
the stem and cat-heads. The master of the Chiri Maru admits that 
he could yo to sea with these repaired. These could be repaired 
in two days: that is before the 14th June when, as the plaintiff’s 
evidence shows, the ship was to have been towed out. Ilence the 
claim for demurrage was a mere attempt at extortion. ‘The case 
indeed wae a speculative one from the beginning. The plaintiff had 
not a shred of evidence of neglect on the part of Captain Colomb 
except the mere occurrence of accident and trusted to picking up 
inaccuracies and confusions in the evidence of the defendant’s wit- 
nesses. A hope in Which he had been signa!ly disappointed. 

The case of the defendant might, however, be put higher. Be- 
fore the collision the Chirt Afaru wus not fit to go to eca either alone 
orin tow. She wasa stenmer with boilers that could not be used and 
imperfect sail powers. The stem was three-fourths broken through ; 
to it an important part of the rigying—the foresail—was attached. 
This showed clearly enough the danger such a vessel would be 
in, even if towed, if from any cause she might be cast adrift. 
Again, she was to be towed by the Amakusa Maru which came 
to grief; and probably, had she had tlie Chiri Maru in tow, 
would have involved that vessel und herself in agreater grief. Hence 
asa matter of fact, we have rendered a service to the Chiri 
Maru. A small ill ie better than a great one. 

Into the matter of the stem it will be unnecessary to go—the 
evidence of Mr Turner and Captain Johnson proved conclusively 
that it was three-fourths broken through before the collision. 
Of course it might have been bent before also. The bending was 
produced probably when the first fracture occurrd. 

The contract anguin under which the dumuge occurred was vague 
and not such as to form a basis fr consequentiul damage. (Cases 
were here cited.) Nor was the expense of maintaining the ship 
deducted from the $150 per day as it ought to have been. 
Lastly, the evidence showed that at most we wore only bound to 


Google 


repair, not replace, the stem, and that the whole of the repairs 
could be effected for $750 or $850, and such of them as were 
necessary to make the vessel as seaworthy in every sense as 
before could have been effected before the vessel was to leave-— 
before the 14th June. On these points the evidence of Mr. 
Whitfield and Mr Robertson (the latter selected by the plaintiff 
himself to estimate the damnge) is conclusive. And the fact that 
no attempt has been made by the plaintiff himself to commence 
even the commonest repairs show that very little importance was 
attuched by him to the whole matter. 

Mr Dickins then entered upon the merits of the case, asking 
the jury to keep carefully in mind that this was @ personal suit 
against Captain Colomh and not one againet the ship. The Chiré 
Maru was to some extent in fault, and this by Common Law 
Rules relieved the defendant, 

The learned Judge here pointed out that by the Judicature 
Acts the admiralty rule was to be followed in such cases, namely, 
halving the damages when both parties were to blame. 

Mr Dickine resumed :—The plnintiff's scrvant, Captain Mais, was 
bound tobe doing and todo what could be done to be avoid the collision. 
Now Captain Mais had two anchorsdown when (asthe other ships 
in harbour showed) this was unnecessary. Of course when he came to 
to veer he had the double difficulty. Ten minutes, Captain Mais 
said, elapsed before the collision occurred, during which he might 
have veered much more than he did had he been quick and had 
his apparatusin order, fle had, it aoa six to eight men 
to assist out of his crew of twenty Japanese. Had he veered the 
collision might have been averted; if not averted, effects mitigated. 
He might uleo have unshackled or slipped and then would, moet 
probably, have avoided the collision altogether, if properly supplied 
with anchor power. It would have been eusy us he had plenty 
of room and was light to pick up again with another cable. 
Lastly he was anchored in a foul berth, out of his place 
without necessity, for there was no need for his intruding into 
the man-of-war anchorage until the 13th nt earliest, It is cleur 
tbat had he been at single anchor the accident would have been 
averted. 

There was, then, some contributory imprudence if not negli- 
gence on thie part of the plainiiff. (Cases were cited to illustrate 
the learned gentlemen's meaning—Hammack v. White, Cot/on v. 
Wood and others). 

Our defence was “inevitable accident” and we showed this by the fact 
that there was no negligence on the part of Captain Colomb. Before 
going into this it was necessary to explain to the jury the various modes 
of anchoring—a necessity which the counsel regretted because of his 
incompetence for the task and because he had to prove again what 
hn»d been so excellently explained by Captain Colomb. 

Mr Dickins then showed, by means of a model, the various modes 
of anchoring ships and their respective advantages and disadvantages, 
Now the fucts of the caee proved no negligence on the part either 
of the Audacious or of Captain Colomb, but on the contrary 
made it clear that every precaution had been taken. The defini- 
tion of ‘‘negligence’’? was given in the cases cited and aleo in the 
cuse of the William Lindsay, L. R., 5, P. OC. P., 348. That 
given by the other side was not correct. We were not ob- 
liged to take all precautions that might have averted the accident, 
only such as a prudent seaman would under the circumstances 
have taken. It was easy to be wise after the event. Now, 


‘did we take such precautions? We did. We had the ship enug; 


we had the leads over; we hada second anchor clear. There was 
nothing to show that the firet anchor was foul. All these 
points had been fairly proved. But the plaintiff said that the 
second anchor ought to have been down and supported this by the 
evidence of MacDonald, Scott, Fletcher »nd Mais. Mais admitted 
that lying at single anchor was better than mooring, that he did not 
let go a eecond anchor until 6.30 p.m. Thatif he had had one anchor 
down only ‘it would have been easier to slip and run clear.” That 
a3 to having two anchors down, he prefered that plan ; but could sup- 
port it by no authority and would like to hear that text-books 
gave 8 different opinion. The point was one on which many 
captains differed; that his rule was not accepted by all seamen, 
but by some only, and that he knew of no act of unseamanshi 
on the part of Captain Colomb. Mr McDonald said it woul 
had been advisable to put down a second anchor twhen it began to 
blow. Now this was certainly not a neceasary precaution. The 
whele evidence was that the second anchor could not be necessary 
until the wind had reacheda certain violence, not when the 
wind began to blow. Mr Mclonald admitted that he knew nothing 
of men-of-war, and was not afloat that night. That he gave only hisown 
opinion, and that if Captain Columb based his conduct upon the 
supposition of a shift, he was not negligent in not dropping a 
second anchor, and that he had not followed the sea since 1861. 
He ended by this remarkable statement “I really do not think under 
“ the circumstances that | would have let out a second anchor, were 
“T satisfied that the other ws clear.’ Mr Scott expressly admitted 
in cross-examination that if the 41udacicus was lying at single anohor 
with another ready in case of emergency on such a night as the 
llth June, he should not consider it unseaman like. This evidence, 
it was to be remembered, was that of the other side. 

The evidence of our own witnesses it not n to go through. 

It thoroughly supported Captain Colomb’s position that a se- 
cond anchor was not necessary, that the necessary precautions 
were taken, that there was nothing in the weather to require 
a second anchor, or steam etc., etc. 

Now from the above it was clear that no blame is attachable 
either to the Audacious or to Captain Colomb, because the second 
anchor was not let go before eight o’clock. 

The next question was was the anchor let go as soon as the 
drifting was perceived or as soon after as fairly ible? On 
this point we had no evidence from the plaintiff there was 
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but the evidence of the defence and of course it was the only 
evidence procurable. The witnesses for the defence were more 
or leas uncertain about the exact number of minutes or seconds 
as naturally would be the lase the time between drifting and the 
collision was a little ever three minutes the utmost time from the 
drifting being perceived and the order to let go being given was 
Jess than a minute. There was nothing to prevent the anchor 
from being let go as it was perfectly clear, the sailor’s evidence 
shewed that so did that of Captain Parr and the evidence general- 
ly. .The probability was that captain Colomb’s statement 
was correct that not more than a minute and a half elapsed bet- 
ween perception of the drifting and letting gothe anchor. Indeed 
the times were exaqgerated at such moments of danger events 
seemed to take up mmch more time that they really did, anda 
. Tainute might appear to be an hour. 

A number of cases were then cited and observed upon by 
the learned gentleman among which the principal was that of 
the William Lindsuy L. R. 5 P. C. appeals. There a vessel in 
port broke from the mooring in a heavy gale and drifted foul of 
another. Her anchor was held ready to drop and on the drift- 
ing taking was dropped but without averting the collision. Sir 
Montague E. Smith said ‘‘The master is bound to take all reason- 
able Peon to prevent his ship doing rae to others. It 
would be going too far to hold her owner to be reaposible be- 
cause he may have omitted some possible precaution which the 
evert suggests he might have resortedto. . . . . . It was 
suggested that when the gale come onand when he (the master) 
found it likely to continue ‘‘which iu the present action it will 
be kept in mind was not the case,” he should have taken 
further precaution of letting go his anchor, not only of keeping 
in prepared. . . . ., The nautical assessors in answer to the 
apace put to them have informed their Lordships that they 

k it was a better course for the master of the W. Lindsay 
to have kept her anchor as it was prepared for letting go than 
when the storm came to have dropped it......the more usual and 
practical and as they think the better course to keep the anchor 
pre to let go in case of accident. Upon these grounds the William 
Lindsay was exonerated from blame.” In fact the case should 
not have come to a jury—there was no prima faire evidence of 
negligence other than the mere fact of collision and this was not 
sufficient unless where the collision was caused by a ship under 
weigh and as such having steering power which if a proper look out 
was kept must almost certainly have enabled the ship to avoid 
® vessel al anchor. This was the meaning of the cases such as 
the Bothnia and Telegraph referred to in the judgment on the 
demurrer. Now whether or not the Audacious was in fault 
it was certain that tape Colomb was not personally in fault. 
He was personally sued and if the verdict was against him he 
would have to pay all the damage and costs out of his own pocket, 
and as the verdict would be a censure upon him it is more than 
doubtful whether the Government would be willing to repay him. 

These were matters which it was right to lay before jury. 
Now oe or Colomb as Captain was always in command whenever 
on board the ship, but was ‘in charge’ only when he chose to 
supersede for the time being to the officer of the watch. 

hus the defendant was repensible for any wrong order or 
wrong omission of order when on deck after 8. p.m. He might 
also be responsible for any wrong order or omission of order upon 
matters reported to him. No attempt had hardly been made to 
show that any circumstances were reported to the Captain re- 
quiring him to give any other orders, or act otherwise, than he 
has acted. And it was hence clear not only that no_per- 
sonal default in the part of Captain Colcomb had been shown, 
but that he had used every proper precaution called for by the 
circumstances. It was equally clear that the officers of the ship 
and the men also had shown great zeal and skill on the occasion 
so that no blame whatever could attach to them. And that the 
misfortune was due so far as Audacious was concerned entirely 
to the breaking of the anchor-stock and not to the omission of any 
precaution which ought to have been taken. Had the ship dragged 
instead of drifted the case for the ship would have teen ess 
clear. But she had drifted, the loss Pf the stock (explained by 
aaa Colomb) had allowed the anchor to get out of the ground 
and glide over the bottom. What precaution could be taken 
against such an accident? The fact of dragging might prove that 
a Micioe ; Rsiastled had been made of the force of the wind on of 
the hol power of the anchor. The fact of drifting through a 
broken anchor showed nothing of the kind. It was true having up 
steam, etc., would probably have prevented the accident, but it was 
absurd to say it was a proper precaution to take against drifting 
from a broken anchor to have steam up, or,a second anchor 
down. Such precautions would be proper against dragging when the 
wind was such that it ought to have been reco ar ae too strong 
for a single anchor. But it was clear from the whole of the evidence 
thas the wind was not such, not a vessel in the harbour having 
two anchors ahead, and mooring had been shown to be never a 
more secure and often a less secure mode of anchoring than lying 
at single anchor. It had been suggested the anchor might have 
been foul and ought to have "been sighted. This was Mr 
McDonalds’ assertion, backed up by no other witness for 
the plaintiff and contradicted by all the ordinary evidence 
for the defence, as well as by experience; also the defence 
showed that the anchor as a matter of fact was not foul. 
Nor was there any evidence to the effect that the wind was 
strong enough to require a second anchor. Messrs. Scott and 
McDonald simply testified to what might have done and ad- 
mitted they were not afloat on the night of the collision, and knew 
nothing about men-of-war—from number of men and other circum- 
stances very differently situated from merchant ships. They gave 
no estimate as to the force of the wind. All the nautical evidence 
on the part of the defense on the other hand proved clearly 
that the wind was not such as ought to, have led any one on 
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board the Audaciousto suppose that the ship would drag her anchor. 
Heavier gales had been ridden at single anchor. The anchor 
itself and the chain were of the heaviest and strong make. In 
addition the osher ships in the harbour were all practically] at 
single anchor. ; ; 

Mr Dicking then said he did not propose to go into details 
as to the ordinary routine of the Audacious, the jury had 
evidence as to that before them, and could not, he conceived, 
come to any other conclusion than that the routine was proper 
and efficient and amply followed out on the night of the 11th 
June. 

The learned counsel next explained the’ action of Captain 
Colcomb after the collision. The representatives of the plaintiff 
called upon him and as it is usual for men-of-war to make good 
any damage done by them irrespective of legal liability Captain 
Colomb offered to make good or pay for making good the damages 
done. This offer was refused in a huff, and exhorbitant demands 
(recognised as such by the plaintiff's own Counsel) ending in a 
demand for some $7,000 were made. One could not but be surprised 
at the conduct of the plaintiff 4 te who seemed to have 
without proper enquiry into the facts. Had such an enquiry been 
made they would have seen that all important damage might have 
been repaired before the Chiri Maru’s sailing day and that, there- 
fore, anything in the nature of demurrage was entirely out of ques- 
tion, whatever might have been the right to damage. 

Finally, remainding the jury once more that the defendant was 
sued as a private individual and would have to pay both damages 
and costs if found guilty out of his own pocket with the chance 
only of recovering both or either from the British Government and 
showing how different was the position of a Captain of a man- 
of-war from that of a merchant captain or owner (Nicholson t. 
Mouncey 15 East) the learned Gentlemen left the case in the 
hand of the jury assuring them that the defendant, as his conduct 
had amply showed, shirked no responsibility, concluding his re- 
marks by demanding a simple verdict of not quilty on all issues. 

Mr Ness in replying for the plaintiff said be would occupy 
very little time with his remarks. It was in his opinion nonsense for 
his learned friend to speak of any hindrance being put in the way of 
the movements of the Audacious. As to the statement that Captain 
Colomb, if the verdict went against him, would be unable to recover 
from the Government, Mr Ness cited cases in support of his claim 
that it was his only alternative to sue Captain Colomb. The verdict 
of the Jury could not amount toa charge of gross negligence on the 

art of Captain Colomb, as his learned friend tried put it. Mr 
Ness’ case was to show that the Chiri Afaru was moored in a proper 
manner when the Audacious went adrift and collided with her. It 
wasfor the other side to show that no negligence occurred to 
cause the accident. That it did occur was sutiicient to sur port 
hisclaim. Defendant had failed to exercise due precautions tn four 
instances, lst: In consideration of the state of the weather 
between six and eight o’clock, no second anchor was let go. 
2nd: No steam was got up as the gale increased. 3rd: No 
one knew when the drifting commenced, and 4th: An insuffi- 
cient watch was kept. 

Mr Ness then went at length into the merits of the evid- 
ence on the point of the necessity of letting go the second 
anchor under the then state of the weather. Surely it was the 
duty of Captain Johnson to look to the state of the glass at the 
time of his consultation with Captain Colomb before he stated his 
opinion that it was unnecessary to let go the second anchor. If 
this anchor had been let go the accident would undoubtedly have 
been rendered less crabaule, and it would have been a matter of 
the highest prudence to have done so. Captain Johnson admitted 
that his opinion was based upon simple guessing of the probable 
state of the weather, not op any data of the barometer. They 
considered it unnecessary 
change in the glass. The evidence of four witnesses Captains 
McDonald, Scott, Fletcher and Mais went to show that they, 
having long experience of the harbour and prevailing weather here, 
thought a second anchor might with propriety have been let go. 
These considerations alone were sufficient ground for Mr Ness 
asking a verdict for the prosecution. It was an acknowledged 
fact that no one knew the moment of the commencement of the 
drifting. 

Mr Dickins interrupted his learned friend by saying that Captain 
Johnson had most decidedly stated that he had seen the beginning 
of the drifting. 

Mr Ness said Captain Johnson’s words were ‘‘I was in the 
smoking room and looking out the port hole I saw the vessel 
was drifting.”” Had the anchor been let go in the two seconds 
which were necessary after the drifting commenced the collision 
would certainly not have happened. A sailor stated that four 
minutes elapsed before the anchor was let go, and another wit- 
ness sail that the ship took three minutes to reach the 
Chirt Mura, so that the anchor must have been let go after the 
accident occurred. Mr Ness then spoke of the amount of the 
damages due. The carpenter of the Hyeria knew nothing of the 
value of labour and material in Yokohama nor did_ the 
chief Engineer of the Audacious, so that their evidence 
might he dismissed, and that of the other three shore 
Witnesses might be listened to. Mr Anderson, whosaid he could 
do the work in eight days, had evidently not looked into the case as 
Messrs Whitefield and Robertson had done. If the Jury thought 
the ship would have been of equal value after the collision with only 
the repairs to the stem, then damages would only be asked for this 
particular. There was no evidence whatever that Iwasaki Yataro 
is identical with the Government, and if this was part of his learned 
friend’s case, he had failed to prove it. Aga matter of fact the ship 
was going onthe morning of the 14th. His friend rested an argu- 
ment upon the supposition that the stem was three 
parts broken before the accident and that the ship was 
therefore unable to go to sea, It was only at the 
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‘iad of the case that any witness had been asked as to this fracture. 


Heavy fighting is being maintained along the line of 


When plaintiff's witnesses were examined nothing was said about the Danube from Kalafat to Oltenitza. 


It was well known that a ship was unable to repair these 

es at sea, and this Captain Colomb had admitted. A 
hulk has no carpenter to attend to these things and whilst 
serving as an ammunition store at the seat of war it was im- 

robable that any attention could be given to these things. 
tt t was therefore a prudent thing to propose that these repairs should 
be seen to before she left harbour. Plaintiff must incur consider- 
able loss through the inability of the ship to go south; it was 
nothing but truth that he must lose $150 per day for the next s'x 
months. Mr Ness closed his remarks by asking for a verdict in 
favour of the prosecution. 

His Honour said that the hour bein te late it would be well 
to adjourn at this s of the proc 

The Court accordingly adjourned ti 
o'clock. 


it. 


’ this morning at 10 





Wednesday, 4th July, 1877. 
(Continued from Tuesaday. ) 


On the Court assembling His Honour carefully and at 
great length summed up the case, after which Jury retired to 
consider their verdict. 

After an absence of forty minutes His Honour recalled tiem in 
consequence of a note received by him to the effect that they were 
quite unable to come to any decision whatever. 

His Honour offered to enlighten them, if possible, upon any 
point which they could oot understand, but the foreman explained 
that out of the whole of the fifteen they had formed an opinion upon 
only the first question. 

Mr Dickins agreed to tuke the decision of the majority, but to this 
Mr Ness would not consent. 

Mr Dickins then requested that a simple verdict of guilty or 
not guilty should be returned. His Honour said this could not 
de, for it was essential that the whole of the questions put by him 
should be answered. He could see no way out of the diffi- 
culty except to ask the Jury to retire a second time and reconsider 
the whole of the questions, and write opposite each question what 
point in it they could or could not agree upon. 

The Jurv suid they knew that though they puzzled over it for a 
whole week they could never agree; but, notwithstanding, they 
again retired. 

It was twenty minutes past two o'clock before they returned, and 
Mr Abbott, as foreman, began to read in order the decisions arrived at 
with regard to the questions proposed by the Court, but His Houour, 
when the fifth had been reached, interposed and asked if they had 
agreed as to the damages. The answer was yes, und a discussion 
then followed as to whether a verdict could be taken on this point 
alone; but this was abandoned, and all that remained was for the 
Jury to be discharged. 

This was accordingly done and the Court then closed. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
London, 6th July, 1877. 
Movements or THE Britisn IRONCLAD SQUADRON. 
The British Ironclad squadron has gone to Besika Bay. 
RETIREMENT OF THE TuRKS FROM RestcuuK. 
The Turks are retiving from Rustchuk. 
Lonvon, July 4th, 1877. 
DEFEAT OF THE RvssiAns, 
The defeat of the Russians at Batoum is substantially 
confirmed. 
Turkish official despatches state that on the 27th June, 


near Sukumkaleb, the Russians were completely defeated 
with heavy loss, 


TRANSFER OF THE Russian Hrap-Quanrrers. 


The Russian Head-Quarters have been transferred to 
Sistova. 
BoMBARDMENT OF RustTCHUK. 
The Bombardment of Rustchuk continues and the priv- 
cipal buildings have been destroyed. Nicopoli has also 


been destroyed. 
Lonvon, 4th July, 1877. 


Movements or THE British IRONCLAD SQUADRON. 

The above Squadron has left Greece under sealed 
orders. 

DEFEAT OF THE RvsstAns. 

Turkish unofficial accounts report the Russian advance 
guard to have been driven back at Biela with heavy 
loss. 

Lonpon, Ist July, 1877. 


Important News FROM THE SEAT OF War. 
The Head-Quarters of the Russian Army have been 
transferred to Simnetza. 
Sistova has been occupied by the Russian forces, the 
Turkish troops being driven from their entrenchments. 


»y Google 


Digit 


London, 22nd June, 1877. 


The Turks have been defeated at Deli Baba and com- 
pelled to fall back on Erzeroum. 

Cousols are falling in London in consequence of a re- 
port that Government intends to ask for additional credit 
for armaments. 

London, 21st June, 1877. 

Eight Russian batteries have commenced bombarding 
the forts round Kars. 

The left wiug of the Russian troops is marching to- 
wards Kuprikos. 

London, 20th June, 1877. 

Servia disclaims any intention of declaring her inde- 
pendence. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has adopted a vote 
of want of confidence in the Ministry, and will probably 
be dissolved to-morrow. 


London, 18th June, 1877. 


A despatch received from Ahmed Muktar Pacha an- 
nounces that the Russians have been defeated at Ala- 
sehgerd and Plaimla. 

There is no news from the seat of war on the Danube. 

It is semi-officially stated at St. Petersburg that media- 
tion is impossible and has never been proposed. 


London, 17th June, 1877. 


The right wing of the Turkish Army in Asia Minor 
has taken the offensive against the Russians. 

The Russians have been making repeated attacks on 
Kars, but in every instance have ‘been repulsed by the 
defenders. 

Turkish troops have crossed over to Kodor, where they 
were met by Cossacks, whom they defeated. 

Ahmed Muktar Pacha is in a strongly entrenched po- 
sition at Zewin; his right wing confronts the Russian 
left wing at Alaschgerd. 

The Turkish troops that recaptured Olti from the 
Russians are now advancing on Pennek. 
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WHITE 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





So._vuTions oF S. LLoyp’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK, 


White. Black. 
1.—Kt. to Q.’s 5th, 1.—K. takes Kt. 
2.—R. takes P. 2.—R. takes R. 


3.—Q. to Q.’s 3rd, 
or 7th, mates. 


2.—R. takes R. 
3.—Mates. 


—R. to Kt.’s 3rd., ch, 
2.—Anything. 


Correct: answers received from W.H.S. and W.B.M., Tokid, 
and C,B, Yokohama, 


Original from 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—There is scarcely any change to report in our market. 





IMPORTS. 


The sales and 


contracts reported during the last few weeks seem to have satisfied to some extent the immediate want, and dealers 
are not anxious to increase their interest. Still a moderate business continues to be done at about previous rates. 


Grey Shirtings :— 
7 lbs. 384 yde. 89 in. per pee.... $1.45 to $1.7 
8 Ibs. 38h ydae. $4 in. » « 1.65 to 2 95 
8 Ibs.4to 8 Ibe. 38), 39in. 4, a. 1.65 to 2.35 
9 lbs. 384 ,, 44 in. * . 2.00 to 2.60 
T. Cloth 7bs. 24 ,, 82in. - .. 1.40 to 1.60 
9 6lbs. 24 ,, 82in. ,, . 1.10 to 1.25 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 24 ... 0 1s. wee . per picul,..$£960 to 32.25 
No. 28 to 832... ce) cee cee oe por picul,.. $31.50 to 34.75 


White Shirtings:— 
60 to 64 reed 40 yde. 35 in. perpee. —,. 
Turkey, Reds 24 yde. 30 in. 2—3 Ib. a Ib. « 


Black Velvets as “ic. “ake 


English Drilla 14/15 ibs. 40 ‘yde, 80 is in. 
Taffachelnss 12 yds, 48 in. 


per picul.. 


No. 38 to 42 et Bess wae 
Reverse ‘I'wiet 16- 24. 


pees 
s$sas 
ecr x 


=) 


Soo6 
be 8 G0 © 
ARRAS 


bi 00 to 39.00 


Woollens.—The sat week has been very quiet again, and the enquiry for plain Ncuisilines has some- 


what fallen off, prices tending downwards. 


Plain Orleans ... . 40—42 yds. 
Figured Orleans «. 29—380 yde. 
Shimagoro...._... 80 yds. 
Italian Cloth .. 1... 1. —30 yds. 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yds. 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—58 yds. 
Lastings, Japan... ... 22—30 yada. 
Plain Mousselines de baine — 30 yda. 


Other Woolleus remain as before, at quotations nominally the same. 


82in. ... 550 to 7.00 Figured Mlouseelines de laine ...80 yde. 80in... 0.24 to 0,28 
Blin. ... 425 to 6.25 Multicolored se ...30 yds. 30 in... 0.28 to 0.86 
80 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 Cloth, all wool plain or funcy ,, 48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
82in. ... 0.24 to 0.81 Presidents wae ...84 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
32in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots ...64in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.56 
31 in. 16 50 to 17.50 Union = . 54 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
32 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 Blankets, acarlet & green 6 to 8 Ibs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.48 
30 in. ... 0.164to 0.173 


Sugar.—Sales contiuue to be nate at last given quotations, and the market generally, though quiet, 


shows little change. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag 
» in basket ... 
Taiwanfoo in bag... 

do. in basket... ... 

China No. 1 Ping-fah ... 

» No. 2 Ching-pak , 

» No.3 Ke-pak ... .. 


Stocks have somewhat increased. 


. per picul... $5.00 China No. 4 Kook-fuh . 
» as $4.85 » No. 5 Kong-fun o.oo. 
=. $4.90 » No. 6 EK-puk ; 
” $4.80 | Swatow Brown SS. Rite. Saks Scates 
None Daitong bie Judes Give. wide” San, ‘eds 


*” $8.60 to $9.00 
” $8.00 to $8.40 


Jupan Rice 


- Kerosene Oil 


.. per picul... 


$7.80 to $7.80 
»» «ee $6.70 to $7.20 
» ~~ $6.00 to $6.60 
¥e ..- None. 


1»  «e- €2.10 to $2 35 
» «+. $4.10 to $4 20 


Kerosene Oil.—The market has remained ciel since the arrival of fie ae Oak. Quotations 


are nominal at $4.10 to $4.20, but a sale of 2,500 cases at $4.25 was reported on the 30th ultimo. 


by no means excessive. 





EXPORTS. 


The stock is 


Silk,—Supplies of new Silk have been limited, and notwithstanding that foreign buyers evince little 
disposition to operate, an advance of $20 to $30 per picul has been established. Old Silk has been seitled at :-— 


For Harimitchi 

»» Hamatski 
» Fair Sinchiu 

We quote for 

New Hanks—Good No.2 ... 
ry 
99 
” 


Medium, No.3 . 


Good all round, No. 2h 


Common to L’rior, ‘No. 4 5... 


In London at As. Ud. per lb, 


...8530 to $540 19°9) to 2070 fra. 
aes. | auare $420 to $430 15. 11 to 16/3 frs. 
soso 9020 to $540 19/5 to 20/0 frs. 

...$530 to $550 19/9 to 20/5 fre. 

...500 to $520 Ws/8S to 1955 frs. 

...8470 to $490 17/8 to 18/4 ee 

.$420 to $460 15/11 to 17/4 fre. 


In Lyons at f. 5.20 per kilo, 


54 60 to 65.50 
41.00 to 45.00 
53.50 to 55.50 


54 50 to 56.50 
51.50 to 63.50 
4Y.00 to 50.50 
44.00 to 48.00 


Settlements are 175 bales of Hanks, 75 bales of Oshius, and 25 bales of Filatures, in all 275 bales. 
Stocks consist of 30 bales of new, aud 700 bales of old Silk. 


Tea.—Our market has been rather more quiet during the past week, and prices have perceptibly 


weakened. 


Settlements have amounted to 2,800 piculs, mostly of the lower descriptions. 


Second crop Teas are now 


beginning to arrive more freely, and holders seem rather anxious to avoid accumulation of stocks. The Suez 
Canal steamer Glamis Castle is expected to arrive here at an early date, to take freight for New York via 


China ports and Suez. 


Common 
Good Common 
Medium cis 
Good Medium 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


see $10.00 to $12.00 Bin® sec se ede cae . $24.00 to $27.00 
es. $13.00 to $15.00 Finest  .se eee vee wee wee $28.00 to $33.00 

. $16.00 to $18.00 | Choice... a «ee $36.00 to $39.00 ) Limited 
eos $19.00 to $22.00 | Choices eee eco eee see eee $42. 00 & upwards. aaa, 


Exchange.—Sterling rates are slightly firmer with, however, but very little doing in either Bank Bills 


ot Private Paper. 


Rates close as follows :— | ON SHANQHAI—Bank sight ..........ccccseeeeeeeee 75 
STexLing—Bank 6 monthe’ sight. .........0. 48. Td. Private 10 days sight. . 76 
‘ Bank Bills on demand.......... 4. 4s. Old. ‘ OS New York —Bank Bills on demand... 964 
Private 6 months’ wiglit..... ...... 4a. lid. “ 30 dave sight Private... ee 931 
On Parie—Bank Sight .crcccccsssceresoreccces ens 5.00 On San Franc sco—Bunk Bills on demand... 97 
Bank 6 monthe’ eae Sindnaiwnes 5.10 30 days sight Private.. . 09 
Private 6 ma. sight. . nt Set eee itz Sabie eh Search i oatseers . 412 
Or Honexone—Bank sight... . 4 Z% dis. | Gold Yeu aithwetiacsoasenenie: evevesceses 4018 


Private 10 duya’ bightie.s. SRERTY TIER 14 n \ 


Go a 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 




































Dats 
DarTE. Suip’s NaME. CaPTaln, Frae & Ria. aoe WHERE FROM. | Lzrt Careo ConsiGNEES. 
: Porr. : 
July 1) State of Louisiana | Johnson British str. 1869 | Hongkong ~ General Jardine, Matheson & Oo. 
» 3! Gaelic Kidley British str. 2652 | San Francisco {May 9) Mails, &c. O. & O. Ov. 
»  2| Charter Oak Staples American ship| 962 | New York Jan. 28) General China & Jap. Trading Oo. 
» 2) Tah Yew Dirksen Chinese atr. 640 | Kobe June 30] General S. M. Cook 
» 3} Volga Rolland French str. 1508 | Hongkong » 26) Mails, &c. | M. M. Co. 
» 8} Benedicta Jansen German schir. | 247 | Takao » 18| Sugar Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» 6) Genkai Maru Hussey Japanese str. | 1917 | Kagoshima July 2| Troops _—— 
DEPARTURES. 
Dats. | Sxrp’s Name. CaPTalNn. Friaa & Ric. Es nen DESTINATION. Car@v. DESPATCHED BY 
July 2] Gaelic Kidley British str. 2652 | Hongkong Mails, &. | O. & O. Co. 
» 2 Abrek Chants Russ. corvette | 1000 | Viadivostock _—— aia 
» 2 H.C. Oersted Stuenson Danish str. 837 | Awomori -— Telegraph Co. 
», 8] Oceanus Brorson German brig. | 1207 | Hakodate Ballast Walsh, Hall & Co. 
ae Malacca Edmond | British str. 709 | Hongkong Mails, &c. P. & O. Co. 
s Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str. | 1914 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &. | M. B. Co. 
4| Catarina Fischer Danish barque| 316 | Newchwang Ballast Nethd. Trading Co. 
Roving Sailor Bryant Am.3m.schr.!| 460 | Hukodste Ballast Carroll & Co. 
5| Audacious Capt. P.Colomb; Brit. Iron-clad} 8774 | Hakodate —_—— es 
6} Tah Yew Dirkeen Chinese str. 640 | Kobe General 8. M. Cook 
5] State of Louisiana | Johnstone British etr. 1869 | Kobe General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
7| Auguste Reimers | Thompsen German eclir. | 208 | Takao General Captain 






















































YPessels in Bardonr. 
Name. Cartan. | Frac ann Ria. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. CoNsIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Duna Steele British eteamer | 1820 | Hongkong June 21 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Genkai Maru Hussey Japanese stenmer| 1917 | Kagoshima July 6 ran 
Tibre De Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong June 18 | M. M. Co. Hongkong 
Volga Rolland French steamer | 1508 | Hongkong July 8 | M. M.Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. : 
A. Landgren Andries Sw. barque 602 | Newcastle, N.S.W.| June 26 | Walsl, Hall & Co. 
Benedicta Jansen Genman schooner} 247 | Tukao July 8 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Cynosure Hatton British barque 769 | Nagasaki June 14] E. Fiecher &Co. Shinagawa 
Countess of Kintore | Norie British ship 850 | London June 80 | L. Kniffler Co. 
Charter Ouk Staples American ship 962 | New York June 29 | China& Jap. Trading Co. 
Etta Loring Loring American barque| 716 | New York July 2 | Isaace Bros. 
Glammis Key British barque 1150 | Hongkong June 21 | E. Fischer & Co. Shinagawa 
Juliane Ovatman Germ. 3-m. schr.| 187 | Hamlurg June 26 | Van Oordt & Co. 
Maitland Page British barque 412 | Cardiff — June 19 | M. M. Co. 
Otto Adamsen German brig 231 | Takano June 9 | Jardine, Matheson & Co 
Sea Belle Ross Brit 3-m. schr. 219 | Newcastle, N.S.W.} June 24 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Union Barry British barque 555 | Nagasaki June 26 | Boyd & Oo. 
Vessels on the Werth. 
DESTINATION. NaME. AGENTS. To BE DEgsPatcHED. 
a ee ee 
Hongkon eee ate oe Tibre M. M. Co. July 11th 
Bhisiechiat Tokio Maru M. B. Co. July 11th 
San Francisco City of Tokio P.M.S 8, Co. July 12th 
San Francieco... Gaelic O. & O. Co. About July 26th 
PASSENGERS. CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Gaelic, from San Francisco. —Miss Carrie Clark, 


Per Steam-ship Volga, from Hongkong:— 


Messrs. 8. Hasegawa, Kintero Yanngiys, J. C. Snira, J. Meyers, Curgo from Europe ... 0.0. ass 1,590 pkgs. 
and 129 Chineee. Sugar from Hongkoue ol Gen? dake -- 1,633 bigs. 
Per Steamn-ship J’o/ga from Hongkong —Mr. and Mrs. Centurio- Sundries see ee tee nae cee eee wee 145 phege. 
ne and 1 child, Messrs. Tanadori waitto, M. Giusanni, Kita Hara) Per Steam-ship Malacca, for Honghong. — 
Kawa, Mon. Ozouf, M. Balanche, M. Pethier, Tulpin, Buleth, and Silk for England ... uaa bic ove 114 bales. 
M. Guillemot. France si oo oes he 240 3, 
Per Steam-ship Malacca, fur Wongkong.—Captain* Dumbreck, ais 
Messrs. Pugh, Robertson, Risby, Darney, Rundall, Scott, Beveridge, Total ... - ... 159 bales. 
anG 5 EKuropeans; 3 Chinese in steerage. | 
Per Ssam:ship Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports.—General REPORTS. - 


Le Gendre, Mr, and Mrs. Arnold and family. Revd. Testervide,| The Benedicta reports a heavy T 
Mesers. E. C. Kuty, Rickerby, Schultz, R. M. Brown, lwasuki| from East round North to'S. W.— 
Yanoali, and 65 Japanese in the oubin, passage light winds and culms. 


phoon on the 25th June veering 
owest Bar. 29.28—rest of the 
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“BILLIARD TABLES. 
THURSTON & Co, 


CATHuRINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER, 


BILLIARD TABLE 


Pilliard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters, 
By APPOINTMENT TO 


“ae H. M. THE QUEEN; 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
R. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, &., &. 
Established 1814. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW BILLIARD BALL, 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IVORY; 
DOES NOT CRACK OR CHIP. 

















In the U.S. Consular General Court 
at Kanagawa, Japan. 





J. M. BATCHELDER, 
Against 


THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE 


“CA YALTIL” 









To THE FORMER OwNER OR OWNERS OF TITE SAID 
BaARQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY Con- 
CERN. GREETING. 





HEREAS an action has been brought in this Court 
by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 
of the sale of the Barque “CA YVALTY,” now in the 
hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 
RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be 
paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 
tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies 
belonging to the said Barque “CAYAL fF ite 
Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 
therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 
ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. 
Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
[ Seal. | U. S. Consul-General. 


J. 1. Sms. 





MADRAS—Messrs. McDoweEL.t & Co. 
CALCUTTA—Messrs. MACKENZIE, LYALL & Co. 
sHANGHAI—Messrs. Hatt & HOLTz. 


Yokouama, August 12, 1876. 52ins. 
THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Prrsoss suilerivg frow weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of Uns wonderful medicine there is ‘* Health 
for all.” Vie bl od is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


siz SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
“ordered the diagoman Mahomet to mform the Fakey that I waea 
* Doctor, and that I hud the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, will advice gratis. lina short time [had many applicants, 
“ty whom 1 served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most us-ful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy fur bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. lt acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


‘» his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
187i, says— I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. 

“ gave sume to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude 5 
and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed po 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth 4 
“fowl and avy quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
“that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tfi 


— - _ NE ee 


. = ———— eet 


ROADWELL'S _ 


BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 





ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 


Cannon. 

The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
d. w. & m. SoLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And where there is no previous know- 








*. we 





ledue of ms pg ie pa ria re CM 
moodle, Ginger Deer, and oda ater = 
Machine, as the public taste is 80 much st SEPH GILLOTT'S 
my} lhe ine|res tec Dri ks 
B oy the inerease for Aerate rin CELEBRATED 


a A ‘The book of 90 pages of illustrations 

and infurmation forwarded free. 

BARNETT, SON & FOSTER, 'xaiveErs, 23c, Forston 8t., 
Hoxtox, Loxpoxs, ENGLAND. 

December 2, 1876, B. 13in8 


Digitized by [0 gle Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


STEEL PENS. 


Sol by all Dealers throughout the World. 


-~ ) ° 
Januray 1, 18,6, 52 ins, 
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RELIABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 


SAE E !! 
|B acne to benefit by the world-wide reputation 


of our oil, certain parties have attempted to imitate 


2 


our packages. Suits at law have been instituted against 
the MAKERS AND PURCHASERS of these imitations. Buyers 
should be careful to see that the words © DEVOE?’S 
BRILLIANT” are stencilled on the cases, aud the 
words * DEVOE WE’G CO. PATENTS” are stamped 
on the top of the can, 


THE DEVOE MANUFACTURING CO, 


SO Beaver and 127 Pearl Streets, 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
July 7, 1877. 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, 


and all other insects are destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER 


which is quite harmless to Domestic Animals. 


Sold in tins ls. and 2s. 6d. each, by Tomas Keatina, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, and all Chemists. The ls, tins are so made 
that the Powder is easily distributed from them, and will be found 
a great improvement on the old paper packets, In exterminating 
Beetles the success of this powder is extraordinary, and no one 
need be troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application, 


SoLp in Tins anp Borttes, py att Drvacists. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SW!ETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or ‘THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted 


for Children. 
TESTIMONIAL. 

Mr. Keatrna. Medical Halli, Gildersome, Nov. 28th, 1876. 

Dear Sir,—I think it nothing but my duty to inform you of 
the immense sale I have for your Worm ‘Tublets, which I may 
justly say is enormous, and in every cise gives the greatest satis- 
faction. I have now instock two bottles containing the Round 
Worms brought me during the last few days by customers, one 
Worm 40 yards long. I dare not be without thie remedy, 








Yours respectfully, 
M. kk. WALKER. 
Sotp 1n Borixes, BY ALL Cuemists AND Drvaaists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
REWAnn AND CAUTION. —Wherens Iam intormed fraud- 
wlent imitations ce this unsurpussoed remedy have been sold, I 


hereby request anyone Kuewing of the vendor of the sume fo com- 
municate with me, and on conviction of the ollender a liberal 


Reward will be paid. 


Yokoha » April » 1877. . 
okohama, April 7, 1 MW gitized by Go gles 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRA DE MARE. 





es 


ELLWOODS’ 


CT LIRIHATS AND HELMETS, 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 


24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Yokohama, April 7, 1877. 
CROSS & BLACKWELL'S 
CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 
Nine Prize Medals, Paris, Vivnna and Philadelphia. 


52ins. 





PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGEK MARMALADE, 
TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
POTTED MEATS AN) FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
PREPARED SOUPS, IN TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLKs, 
HAMS AND BACON, IN TINS, 
PRESERVED CHEESE, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PIES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORUKSTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





Fresh supplies of the above and numerous other table delicacies, 
be had from most Storekeepers. ' 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands, 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


July 7, 1877. wae AL IEC 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ENGLISH GOODS 


(Via SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 
D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


SILK, WOOLLEN AND MANCHESTER WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 















LEA & PERRINS' 


CELEBRATFD 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
DECLARED BY CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE 
THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE INDIA, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 
— 50 TO 53, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, CORNER 
== (ei |. OF CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


Established 1843. 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 160 page Catalogue and Out- 
fitting List, 60 pages; sent post free, containing full particulars as to 
WOOLLEN, SILK and COTTON GOODS of every description. 
Contractors for Military and Police Clothing and Accoutrements. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


Ladies’ Clothing, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 





CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD. 


The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused certain dealers to apply the name of “ Worcestershire 
Sauce’ to their own inferior compounds, the Publio is hereby in- 
formed that the only way to secure the genuine, is to 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
and to see that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, stopper 


and bottle. 
Some of the foreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 


Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper and labels of which the Household Furniture, Boots and Shoes, 
names of Lea and Perrins have been forged. L. und P. give notice | Musical Instruments, Wines and Spirits, 
that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorney | [ronmongery, Ales and Beers, 
to take instant proceedings against Manufacturers and Vendore of | Fire-»rms, Preserved Provisions, 
rahe rar : ‘Sapte’ infri Agricultural Implements Statione 

such, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed, Ont P ’ ry, 

ASE POR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 7ublery, Perfumery, 

WRAPPER, BOTTLE, AND STOPPER, Carriages, Hooks, 
Saddlery and Harness, Toys, &c., &c., 


Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 
and Blackwell, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmer 
universally. 

Yokohama, March 7, 1874. 83ins. 


~_-— 


Shipped at Lowest Export Prices. 

Sole Agents for the ‘‘Wanzer” and the “Gresham” Sewing 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign Prodnce disposed of for a Commission of 2} per eent. 

Price Lists can be had of Messrs. Wheatley & Co., Bombay, and 
at the Office of the Englishman Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Terms—Not less than 25 per cent. to accompany indents and 
balances drawn for at 60 days’ sight. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
by 1 foot in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to 
any i Town in India and Ceylon at auniform charge of 1s 
per lb. 

Special advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO, 


50 To 53, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD anp 
66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


March 4, 1876 52 ins. 





fete Rees CHOICE PERFUMERY. 





Rruwet's Tomer Virecar, a pleasant, tonic and refreshing 
adjunct to the Toilet and Bath, a reviving scent and a powerful 
disinfectant. For warm climates it is invaluable. 

RimMeEt's CELEBRATED LAVENDER WATER. 

RIOMEL's TREBLE DISTILLED Eav DE ( ‘OLOGNE. 

RUmMeEL’s MUCH IMPROVED Frorrpa WATER. 

Riwmet’s Jockey Cuvs, and other fragrant Perfumes. 

Roocet’s Lime Juice anp Guycerive gives the hair a beautiful 
gloss without greasing it, nourishes the roots, and imparts an agree- 
able coolness to the head. 

Riwwer’s Purr WuitTe Gtiycerine Soap, Brown WINpDsoR, 
Honxy, Atmonp, Coau-Tar, and other Soar in bars or cakes. 

Rruuwet’s VELveTINE, Viotet, Ricz, Rosg-Leap and other 
TorrET PowDERs, in boxes and packete. 

Riwwer's AQUADENTINE cleans, whitens and preserves the Teeth, 
refreshes the Mouth, and sweetens the Breath. 

Roet’> Puorocnrome, for imparting to the Huir or Beard a 
perfectly natural and permanent shade. 

E. Riores Perfumer by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess 


THE FOLLOWING 


IS AN 


wHEXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 


“T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
‘medicine for me, and I certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
‘sleep anda good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills. 
I am 78 years old. 

“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 






N'S 


NORTON 
PILLS 


of Wales, 96, Strand, London. To the Proprietors of L, 8. 
An illustrated Price List sent on application. NORTONsS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
December 4, 1875. 52ina. January 13, 1877. 18ins. 


HAYWARD TYLER & Co. 


(THE OLDEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE FOR SODA WATER MACHINERY) HAVE SOLD 


Over 2,000 Machines 


ON THEIR CONTINUOUS BEAM-ACTION PRINCIPLE, 










FOREIGN ORDERS CAREFULLY ATT=NDED TO. 
COMPLETE PLANTS ‘OF SODA | WATER MACHINERY. 


4 & 85, WHITECROSS ST., LONDON. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance wh whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 

and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 


moprece of the a r which might result from an omissonto renew. 
t uester t notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 


effluxion. 
* 


me ee —— = —_ 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices ot Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 


the name and address of the person bv whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 
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It isnow pretty clear that Saigo is at PaNislinvel in Bungo, while 
Kirino and Kishima are at Miyazaki in Hiuga, making every 
preparation for a desperate defence. The port of Zadzu(?), has 
been thoroughly fortified by the insurgents. There seems to be 
a general feeling gaining ground that the worst will be over ina 
few weeks, and the Government is industriously spreading re- 
ports to the effect that the insurgents are disheartened; that they 
are defeated at every point; that Saigo has committed suicide, 
and so forth. Such rumours are not to be credited for a moment. 
That the war may come toa termination within a short period 
we sincerely trust, but it will not be by annihilation of the 
Satsuma forces that it will be brought to an end. Any one 
who reads attentively even the most flattering accounts of Im- 
perial successes in the native papers will see that in the so- 
called engagements, although they retreat from point to point, 
the insurgents suffer noloss worth mentioning. We can only 
repeat what we stated in our mail issne, that every effort is 
being made by the Government to bring Saigo to terms, and 
even at this late hour to effect a compromise and prevent 
further bloodshed. Vrivate information gives us full warrant 
for believing this, and it is partly owing to this canse that 
Kawaji has been compelled to retire, as Saigo, for reasons that 
can be readily understood, has refused to listen to any terms 
aslong ashe remained in command. The source whence this 
information is derived we have hitherto found in the highest 
degree trustworthy, aud we believe that results will prove that 
correct on the present occasion. 


With singular wa taste, when the circumstances which 
have brought him into notortery se considered, Lieutenant 


General Kawaji was made the object of an ovation upon his 
return to T6kié from the disturbed districts in the South. A 
strong body of police inne in double line from the steps of 


‘ty Google 
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the Shinbashi terminus to the Kiébashi at the end of the main 


street, was assembled to do him honour; in addition to which 
large crowds of townspeople, attracted by the unusual 
demonstration, were to be seen loitering at every corner, 
and blocking up the foot-paths along the route, and thereby 
contributing largely to the general aspect of rejoicing 
with which it was evidently the intention of the Authorities 
that the reappearance in the Capital of the man who has 
gained for himself the reputation of being the most success- 
fulexterminator of his fellow-countrymen should be signalized. 
Lieut-General Kawaji may have proved himself an able com- 
mander and a courageous soldier, and in the part which 
he has taken against the Satsuma rebels he has simply 
performed the duty that the state required of him. 
But what we find fault with, is the spirit which 
recognises no indecency in rejoicing over the spilt blood 
of friends and relatives, for to this if there is any truth 
in logic, such an unseemly demonstration as that of yester- 
day amounts. In a frightful calamity like civil war, 
there is no glory to be gained on either side, and the strongest 
sentiment which any right minded man ought to permit 
himself to indulge in, under the circumstances, should be 
that of satisfaction at the termination of the strife, and the 
triumph of law and order. Such a sentiment tempered by 
the recollection of the price at which tranquillity has been 
purchased should save him from the commission of any act 
which might seem ungenerous in the eyes of the world. 
We have spoken of individual opivion, because there is al- 
ways an advantage in arguing on questions of good tuste in 
embodying, so to speak, the case in a unit, than in discus- 
sing it, as a generality. By such a method even the most 
cursory reader can test the soundness of the views advanced 
in his own person. He will readily perceive, too, that what is 
true of individuals, is equally true of collections of individuals, 
and the executive of a state is nothing more, We are fully 
alive to the difficulty that the Government labour under, in 
their desire to acknowledge suitably, the obligations which 
faithful services such as those of Lieut.-General Kawaji have 
imposed upon them, but we submit that other means than 
public rejoicings,—which savour of savage exultation, and 
ure really au outrage to humanity—are open to them, where- , 
by they can attain this end. 





The Akébono Shinbun states that the following will pro- 
bably be the plan of the Imperialists in carrying out a gene- 
ral attack against the insurgents. he troops that occupied 
Kagoshima are proceeding against them by various routes, the 
destination of the majority being Miyakonojo. ‘The forces at 
Kakuto and Jino are also to be sent forward to that place and 
uniting with the Kagoshima troops will make a combined attack 
against the town. ‘The Government forces at Mamibora in 
Higo and Shigeoka in Bungo ure advancing toward Nobeoka. 
The interest in the campaign will therefore centre in Hiuga, 
and some decisive battles may be expected at Nobeoka and 
Miyakonojo. 





A person returning from Kagoshima has reported that the 
insurgents are divided into four bodies. The first is command. 
ed by Saigo in person, aud is in the neigbourhood of Kakuto 
and Jino, opposing the Government troops under Lieutenant 
General Yamada. ‘lhe second is stationed at Nobeoka, and is 
commanded by Kirmo, keeping aa check the Imperialists 
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under Colonel Nodzu in Bungo. The third body is under the 
command of Murata Shimpachi watching the troops under 
Miuru and Miyoshi at Oguchi and Demidzu; while the fourth 
is under Generals Kishima and Nakajima, and were until their 
retreat on the 24th of last month surrounding the Imperialists 
at Kagoshima. On Kawaji’s advance, however, they retired. 
It would now seem that the third and fourth bodies of the in- 
surgents have united under Murata, and are marching to the 
defence of Miyakonojo. ‘The Imperialists have therefore 
taken steps to attack this placo before the insurgents can 
have time to strengthen their position, and have‘landed troops 
at Shifushi who are advancing against this stronghold. If an 
immediate attack take place the insurgents will not have 
been able to take proper steps for defence, and if they should 
therefore be obliged to retreat from Miya-kono-j6, and 
lose the commanding positions of Shinko, Takaoka and Taka- 
nojo, they will be compelled to give up the entire southern 
portion of Hiuga, and retreat to Bungo, where a final engage- 
ment may be looked for. Supposing that the body of in- 
surgents succeed in holding Miya-kono-jé, and that another 
body advances toward the north of Hiuga, their force can avail 
little, as it is said not to exceed ten thousand men, although 
Kirino ia zealously recruiting hisarmy. The Imperial forces 
are as follows. Under Takashima, thirty-six hundred; under 
Soga, twenty-six hundred; under Oyama—who has assumed 
Kawaji’s command—thirty-three hundred ; under Miura twen- 
ty-six hundred ; under Miyoshi one battalion of six hundred 
and fifty, under Yamada fifty-six hundred; under Nodzu 
twenty-five hundred; and five or six battalions in Bungo. A 
total of about twenty-four thousand men. 





In a letter addressed by Mr. Henry C. Carey to the 
London Zimes the writer, referring to an article that appeared 
in the Fortnightly Review, thinks proper to relate a story 
of Japan which he considers “ worth telling” and which he 
proceeds to narrate in the following words :— 


A dozen years since that country concluded treaties with Great Bri- 
tain, France, and other European powers, closely resembling that with 
Turke , and those with other Eastern nations, by means of which they 
have 4 so largely barbarized, and so generally ruined. Unused to 
treaty making, however, the Japanese authorities wisely inserted pro- 
visions by means of which it was supposed to be secured that those now 
made were to be replaced by others at the close of the first decade. 
That time arrived some four years since, and down to the last hour it 
was supposed that new treaties would be made. Not so, however, Bri- 
tain at once asserting that there could be no ‘‘revision,’”’ except 
with the consent of both parties, and that until such consent should 
have been obtaioed the original treaty must remain in force, From 
that time the Japanese government has stood in the position of 
being compelled to submit to all the provisions of # treaty whose 
maintenance cannot fail to result in utter ruin; or, on the other 
hand, risk being involved in war with a nation that has always in the 
Eastern seas more vessels of war than would be required to close at 
once all that great domestic commerce now carried on by means of 
boats and ships between the various towns and cities, islands and 
provinces of the empire. Here, as usual in all cases in which Brit- 
ain is interested, the question is one of might and not of right. 
Now the story told by Mr. Carey is a piece of pure mis- 
representation, and is accordingly quoted delightedly by the 
Tokio Times. With reference to the revision of the treaties, 
we also have a story equally well ‘‘ worth telling” and 
having, moreover, the advantage of being strictly true. 
As will be seen by the above extract, Mr. Carey gives the 
Japanese the credit of introducing a clause providing for the 
revision of the ‘l'reaty. Now in all probability, it was inserted 
at a suggestion from our side, as the desirability of obtain- 
ing meaus for revising ‘l'reaties with the Far East periodically, 
was very generally discussed at the time of Lord Elgin’s 
mission inl857. Accordingly we find that Lord Elgin provided 
in his treaty of Tientsin, signed 26th Juue, 1858, for a revision 
of the Commercial Articles in ten years time from the date 
of signature; and that Mr. Harris, in his Treaty with Japan 
signed July 20th, 1858, a month after that of Lord Elgin 
with China, provided for a revision in 1872. Lord Elgin’s 
Treaty with Japan, signed August 26th, 1858, contained a 
similar provision. When the stipulated time (1872) approach- 
ed, England was the first to demau? a revision, and the 
Chambers of Commerce of Yokohama and Hiogo will re- 
member the reports they drew up on the subject in 1871, 
on the invitation of the British Minister. The Japanese 
*Kinbassy which left forthe United States and Kurope at the 


end of 1871 was charged by their Government with the work of 


Google 


the revision, but the abortive result of the negotiation, which 
occupied Iwakura and the other Ambassadors for upwards of 
six months in the United States, seems to have led to some 
change of view, as when the Embassy proceeded to England, 
Iwakura informed the British Government, wlio were prepar- 
ed to enter on the question of revision, that the negotiations 
on this subject would be conducted, not in Europe, but in 
Japan. The Embassy returned to Japan in the Autumn of 
1878, but from that time to this the subject of the revision 
of the Treaties has never been mooted by the Japanese Go- 
vernment, who are alone responsible for the perfect silence 
maintained on the subject. Mr. Carey’s remarks on the opium 
question contained in the same letter from which we have 
quoted, are just as easy of refutation. He might, had he 
chosen to do so, have drawn the above facts from the same 
source whence we have obtained them; namely, “ Papers on 
the Foreign Relations of the United States,” laid before Con- 
gress; aud for less jaundiced information on the opium 
question he cannot do better than refer to the sensible speech 
on this subject lately made in London by the Chinese Am- 
bassador. But we have said enough to show how far Mr. 
Carey's singularly prejudiced statements can be relied on. 
His arguments on Protection the Editor of the London 
Times to whom he writes will know how to dispose of. 





The Editor of the Kakumin Shimbun, the journal lately 
suppressed at Osaka, has been sentenced to one year’s im- 
prisonment for his offences against the Press-laws. One of 
the expressions which led to his punishment was as follows: 
“One cannot be astonished at the frequent outbreak of 
troubles in the country, while the Government pursues its 
present course, which is completely at variance with the in- 
terests and wishes of the Nation, and does not hesitate to 
issue, without any form of guaranty, paper money which ia 
of no more real value than so many rags.” 





It would seem that the time so earnestly prayed for by 
certain philanthropists when a good joint of meat should be 
found on the table of every English labourer is not far distant. 
The American dead meat importations are no longer experi- 
mental, and are increasing in an amazing manner. This trade, 
only so recently inaugurated, has already footed up to the 
value of £600,000, or about three millions of dollars. The 
Scotsman states that a thousand tons of American beef or 
mutton are now landed every week in perfectly sound condi- 
tion in Liverpool and Glasgow. The import of fresh beef into 
the United Kingdom duriug the month of March last was 
60,162 cwts. against 24,084 cwts. in the same quarter last 
year. In view of the important results to British farmers 
and stock raisers that are likely to arise by the development 
of this trade, and in order to estimate the probable effect on 
their industry of the American competition, the Scotsman has 
seut n member of its permanent staff to carefully examine 
into and report upon all those circumstances of American 
agriculture which have any bearing upon the subject. 
The British community watch the trade with singular 
interest, for its development means cheap and sound meat 
for the million. By America its importance cannot be over- 
estimated as it affords the cattle breeders of the Western 
States fresh inducements for rearing stock, and enables them 
to dispose of it to far greater advantage. As the area for 
stock raising is practically unlimited, the growth of 
the trade is more likely to be checked by insufficient means 
of transport than by absence of demand or deficiency of sup- 
ply. Of course the British stuck raiser will feel the effects of 
this new trade, and to some extent suffer from its develop- 
ment, but thanks to the system of Free Trade, a new branch 
of Commerce, so important in its results to two nations, can- 
not be strangled in its birth at the instance of the interest 
few, in order that they may grow rich on the aardships 
of the million. We wonder what renls- -*erican champions 
of Protection can find te ¢%4> 
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A generous and voluntary interchange of national feeling 
and good fellowship has lately been shown on both sides of 
the Atlantic; in America by the celebration of Her Majesty’s 
birthday at Petersburg, a town of the old Dominion, where 
Americans vied with English visitors in offering a tribute of 
personal respect to the Queen, recognising her as the chief 
of a race from which both nations have sprung; and in Eng- 
land by the cordial reception tendered to the ex-President of 
the United States, General Grant. The sentiments which 
found utterance on these occasions have something of more sig- 
nificance than mere expression of after-dinner goodwill. On 
both sides there is evident the existence of an earnest wish to 
throw aside those petty jealousies that from time to time 
find expression, but which both natious must regard as un- 
worthy of their greatness; jealousies, which it is not too 
much to say, would quickly die out, were they not continual- 
ly fanned by the venomous breath of political agitators, or 
contemptible schemers, who have no difficulty in finding 
newspapers venal enough to become the exponents of their 
pernicious views. We refer our readers to the following ex- 
tract from an article which has appeared in the London 
Times, which admirably expresses the views of all moderate 
and sensible men of both nations on their national relation- 
ship :— 

With the United States, more perhaps than with any other great 
Power in the world, does it become us to be on terms of friendship. 
Our interests are so closely bound a ae that a blow struck at one of 
us would be felt scarcely less by the other. In their progress and 
development the two nations go not less truly hand in hand, We are 
of the same family. We hold, for the most part, the same Faith. We 
are proud of the same literature. We share the same reality of free- 
dom, though we differ somewhat in the terms and institutions by which 
it is secured, we have had, it it true, our joulousies and ill-feelings, our 
misunderstandings of one another; but these, with their dark results, 


are each day receding further into the past. 
* * * * + * 


We have no wish to throw a gloom upon the present day by any ill- 
omened words. It may be well, however, and it may save us some 
disappointment hereafter, if we keep in our mind the essentially transi- 
tory character of mere feeling, ind the kind of reaction which so fre- 
quently follows it. We must not expect that American kindliness will 
always continue at the same white heat to which by the sympathy 
with rejoicings over a British festival, it is raised this morning. Other 
interests will make themselves felt by and by, and will push up toa 
prominence which will hide England and Englishmen from American 
eves. We must submit with good grace if we are thus overshadowed 
and fora while forgotten. But when speeches are over and shouts have 
died away, and crowds have dispersed and gone home, the essential facts 
will remain the same. The kindly relations of the two countries will, 
we may trust, be us real, as they certainly will be as importang, as ever. 
We shall say less and we shall hear less said about them, but they will 
subsist still in spite of all silence, and will duly assert themselves 
through all outward signs of indifference. Look at the matter as coldly 
as we will, we shall be forced to confess that for England and America 
to return to their old jealousy continually and to the needless threats 
and dangers to which that jealousy gave rise, would be folly and 
worse that folly on both sides. We may be rivals still on many points, 
but our necessary rivalry will be such as to be consistant with a solid 
friendship. How much more closely we could be united, and how much 
more useful we could be to one another by the mutual services of free 
trade, is, we fear, at present an idle thought, nof likely to be soon reali- 
zed. But we may at least reflect with pleasure that some of the first 
obstacles have been cleared away on both sides, and that the old bitter- 
ness of feeling has died out that once troubled our relations with one 
another and made them not only imperfect but capricious. We do not 
attach too much meaning to American sympathy with the celebration of 
to-day when we regard it a8 an assurance thus far. It would be a mis- 
take, and an ungracious mistake, to look upoa it as less than this. 


The second Promenade Concert at the Bluff Gardens, which 
came off, after several postponements on account of the 
weather, on Friday evening, was extremely successful, al- 
though owing to the continued high wind the fine playing 
of the Atalante’s hand could not be heard to such advantage 
as on the occasion of the first Concert. The wind, too, 
played sad pranks with the lanterns, and all kinds of 
contrivances had to be resorted to in order to obtain sufficient 
light for the musicians to read the music. From tho same 
cause the singing lost much of its effect. Open air 
singing at all times requires the most perfect stillness to be 
properly effective, and it was scarcely fair to put so smalla 
body of performers to the severe test to which they were 
subjected last night. The singing was, however, far better 
thar at, the first concert, the second piece, Kiicken’s “ Soldiers’ 
Farewell,” be~g admirably sung, and receiving the compli- 


ment of a hearty encore. Cha playing of the band was mark- 
ed by the same fine qnalities which we vamarked at its first 


performance, the most noticable of which is the extreme 
delicacy with which piano passages and accompaniments are 
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rendered. This most severe test of good playing is 80 
rarely found in wind bands, that when, as in the present case, it 
becomesthe distinctive excellence of the performance, it proves 
that a finely selected body of players have undergone the most 
careful training by a band-master of exceptional taste and 
skill. Monsieur Cretella has every reason to be proud of 
the band of which he has charge. On behalf of the commu- 
nity we beg to tender sincere thanks to Admiral Véron for 
his kindness in permitting us to enjoy a treat, unfortunately 
too rare. 





Much of the benefit and all of the comfort that ought to be 
derivable from a trip to the country, far away from the glare 
and dust of the settlement, is neutralized by the persistent 
and overwhelming attentions of the fleas in the tea houses. Oil 
paper placed over the mats is only partially effective. Per- 
sian Insect destroyer is laughed to scorn. They are ubiqui- | 
tons, bloodthirsty, insatiable. We see by one of the French 
papers that the Cossack soldiers are provided with a large 
cloak called a bourka, made of a peculiar kind of native cloth, 
which is said to be light, warm, impervious to moisture and 
indestructible by wear. At night this garment serves as & 
bed, possessing the invaluable property of driving away 
insects and vermin of allkinds. Won'tsome philanthropic and 
enterprising importer send for them and make a few dollars 
profit, to say nothing of earning the gratitude of this much 
enduring community. 


We have great pleasure in calling attention-to a most 
admirable address, recently delivered, at the end of the session 
of the Tokio Dai Gaku, by Professor R. H. Smith, which 
will be found elsewhere. It will amply repay a most care- 
ful perusal. We know not the extent of Professor Smith’s 
experience of Japanese character, but we cannot call to- 
mind any one who has so truly sketched it off. As 
every one is aware it requires the most intimate knowledge 
of a subject to enable an artist to execute a truthful sketch in 
a few bold strokes. And this is precisely what Professor 
Smith has done. I'he address is just what it should be. ‘l'hose 
faults, which present so formidable an obstacle to progress on 
the part of the Japanese, are boldly attacked, but with perfect 
moderation, while those qualities which are worthy of admira- 
tion, receive a fitting acknowledgement without any empty 
flattery. If the Japanese will listen to the wholesome advice 
of Professor Smith, and others who hold equally sound views, 
they will advance to a point whither the sickly adulation of 
teachers, ignorant of everything but the art of flattery will 
never lead them, Wuis! Helas— 





That the system of education pursued at the Imperial Col- 
lege of Engineering at T6kid meets with the approval of those 
who are qualified to judge of its merits is shown by the follow- 
ing short article which is taken from Nature of May 17th. It 
has been found by long experience that with Japanese students 
the only useful method of teaching is the one here advocated, 
namely the combining of actual practical work and theoretical 
studies in about equal proportions, Any other system appears 
not only useless but worse than useless, as it tends merely to 
foster that most marked characteristic of the Japanese stu- 
dent, self-conceit, without enabling him to undertake any 
real work. It isnot even sufficient that he should complete 
his theoretical education, and then be sent to learn the practice 
of his profession, as in that case he lias become so imbued with 
a sense of his own super-excellence that it impossible to get him 
to condescend to work. ‘I'he superiority of this system over 
the general method of teaching is clearly shown by those stud- 
ents who have studied engineering in English and American 
Colleges and are supposed to have received a thorough educa- 
tion. When they return here they prove to be of far less use 
than an ordinary third year cadet of the Tokio College. The 
following is the article referred to:— 

ENGINEERING EptcaTion IN JAPAN, 


The technical education of engineers is a subject which has engaged 
public attention for a long time past and is one of great national impor- 
tance. It is somewhat singular that this country, foremost as it has 
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always been in matters of engineering enterprise, should be so behind- 
hand in the systematic education of its engineers, there being no 
establishment in En-land devoted to that object which is recognised by 
the profession. Under the systein that has heen in vogue up to a 
comparatively recent period a youth intended for an engineer is taken 
from school at the age of sixteen being thereby deprived of the most 
valuable years of his education, and placed in some engineering 
manufactory, where he remains, perhaps, till he is twenty. In those 
four years his so-called “training” consists in going throuvh the manual 
routine of the various workshops and “‘ picking up” what knowledge he 
can by keeping his eves open and living on good terms with the workmen. 
His last year is usually spent in the drawing-office, where, by a similar 
process of “picking up,” he learns how to draw if not to design'machin- 
ary or works of construction. At the end of that time his education is 
Supposed to be complete, and he either remains as a draughtsman until 
something better is offered him, or he enters the office of another 
engineer for the purpose of improvement. All thix time the far more 
important theoretical training is neglected altogether, no claases or 
examinations are held, no lectures or other inatructiona are given, and 
though some few energetic young men in some wav make up this loss 
by private study they are a great exception, and the hours of manual 
work are usually so heavy (from 6 a.m. till 5 P.M .) a8 to render working 
in the evening both fatiguing and unprofitable. 

The Continental system goes to the other extreme, teaching the 
theory and discarding the practice. This system is aa bad as the other, 
for experience has shown that in engineering works a practical man 
without scientific training seldom makes such serious blunders as a 
acientific man without practical experience. It can only be by a jndi- 
cious combination of the two systems, allowing sclence and practical 
experience to work hand in hand together in the education of an engin- 
eer that the best results can be looked for, and in these days of close 
competition, not only between man and man, but between country and 
country, it is of the utmost importance to a nation that its engineers 
should be instructed upon the best and soundest rinciples. The Indian 
Government recognised this when it eatablished the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper's Hill for the systematic training of 
rea para for the Public Works Department of India; and it is remark- 
able that the profession of engineerin g should stand alone in England 
as having no recognised Alma Water of its own. Many years ago an 
engineering college was established at Putney upon a good system, but 
it was badly managed, and after becoming a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood, was ultimately shut up; at the present time, with the exception 
of the technical classes at the ('rystal Palace and at King's College, 
which, in a small way, are doing good work, there is no institution in 
this country devoted to the education of en gineers. 

While England is so far behindhand in this important question, a 
freat work has been done by the Japanese Government in the establish- 
ment of an Imperial College of Engineering at Tokio, an institution which 
fives to its students a highly scientific training, combined with actual 
practical experience in engineering workshops which give employment 
at the present time to over three hundred workmen, but which are being 
largely increased and are turning out all classes of engineering work. 

The system adopted is as follows:—The course of training extends 
over six years. ‘The first two years are spent entirely at college; 
during the next two years, six months of each year are spent at college 
and six months in the practice of that particular branch which the 
student may select; then two years are spent entirely in practical work. 
The system of instruction in the college is partly professorial and partly 
tutorial, consisting in the delivery of lectures and in assistance being 
given to the students in their work. 

Candidates for admission must be Japanese subjects under the age of 
twenty, and must pass a preliminary examination, the best fifty being 
chosen as cadets, of which there are twoclasses. A student may elect 
to enter either as a Government cadet—in which case all his expenses 
are defrayed by Government, under whom he binds himself to serve for 
seven years at the expiration of his six years’ training—or he may enter 
as a private cadet, paying his own expenses, in which case the obliga- 
tion to serve subsequently under Government ia dispensed with. In all 
other respects he is on the same footiug as the Government cadet. 

The whole system of training may be divided into three courses :— 
(1) General and Scientitic, (2) ‘echnical, and (3) Practical. The 

eneral and scientific course, which is taught during the first two years, 
includes (1) English Janguage and composition, (2) geography, (3) 
elementary mathematics, (4+) elementary mechanics, (5) elementary 
a ae (6) chemistry, and (7) mechanical drawing. 

The Technical course consists of the following branches of engineering 
—(1) Civil engineering, (2) mechanical engineering, (4) telegraphy, (4) 
architecture, (5) chemistry and metallurgy, and (6) mining, ‘this 
course is taught during the third and fourth years of the curriculum. 
The practical course. in which the students are engaged during the last 
two years in the practice of the special branch each man may have selected, 
Consists of working in the laboratories of the colleve, and in the envin- 
eering works connected with it established at Akabane, where they 
serve a regular engineering apprenticeship. While this course is going 
on lectures on special subjects are given, and the students are required 
to prepare reports upon the work in which they have been engaged. 

n the Technical course are included the higher mathematics and 
natural philosophy, engineering, civil and mechanical, geology, min- 
eralogy, surveying, naval architecture, strength of materials, practice 
in the chemical, physical, metallurgical, and engineering laboratories, 
and in the drawing office and workshops. 

The main building, which is a very handsome structure, consists of a 
central portion coutaining the larpe examination hall and library, 
drawing offices and class rooms, and on each side of this extends a wing 
containing other class rooms and lecture ha'ls. This is the College 
proper, and surrounding it are separate buildings set upart for the 
dorinitories, Trofessors’ houses, museum aud laboratories of which 
there are four devoted respectively to chemistry, physics, metallurgy, 
and engineering, ‘lhe buildines have been very admirably arranged 
Ly the Principal of the College, Mr. Henry Dyer, C.E., and the arebi- 
tectural details have been carried out with great skill by Mr. C. A. de 
Boinville. 

The Staff of the Col'ege consists of a Principal and nine English 
Professora, assisted by Japanese teachers, and the Institution is wider 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Public Works. 









A caleadar of the Colleve is published annually, which contains in- 
formation relative to the admission of students, courses of study. and 
exinination papers, as well as catalogues of the splendid collection of 


instruments ia the laboratories, and of the books in the library, which 
seems to be exceptionally rich inalmo-t every branch of general and 


sclentifie literature. 
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‘The discussion as to whether sensation ceases immediately 
after decapitation has recently again been revived. The 
writer of this was himself witness of an execution where the 
face of the criminal, a young fellow of twenty-two, under- 
went the most terrible change fully a minute after the head 


had been severed from the body by a sword cut and placed 
on a spike. 


The eyes opened, the tongue was protruded, and 
the features passed from an expression of perfect calm to that 


of acute suffering. The Shanghai Courier, however, relates, on 


the authority of Mr. Davenport, who has recently returned 
from a mission to Yunnan (we must state that Mr. Daven- 
port got his information from a local mandarin), that in the 


Yunnan province there isa tribe called the Lolos, who are very 
curiously constituted in this respect, being so barbarous, that 


they are unable to form any conception of death, and “only 


object to lose their lives when they have been already decapi- 
tated.” It would certainly be interesting to know how this 
knowledge of their post mortem objections to losing their heads 
has been arrived at. 





The Celestial Empire states that Hongkong has at present 


a sensation in the shape ofa giant eight feet three inches in 
height, being a foot more than the Jast Chinese giant Chang. 


His name is Yaou San. He is still young and growing fast, 
having added two inches to his stature in the past year. The 


same paper contains an account of a child born in Singapore 
of Batavian parents having two faces, four arms and four 


legs. The creature happily died, and the father very proper- 
ly refused to sell the body to a physician for a large sum, 
saying that it was monster and ought to be buried ont of 
sight. 





We take from Nature the following account of a curious 
property said to pertain to Japanese Mirrors :— 


JAPANESE MIRRORS. 

A short time ago a friend showed me a cnrious effect, which I had 
previously heard of, but had never seen. .The ladies of Japan use, in 
making their toilet, a small round mirror about yz to 4 inch in thickness, 
made of a kind of speculum metal, brightly polished and coated with 
mercury. At the back there are usnally various devices, Japanese or 
Chinese written characters, badges, &c., standing in strong relief. and 
brightly polished like the front surface. Now if the direct rays of the 
sun are allowed to fall upon the front of the mirror and are then reflected 
on to a screen, in a great many cases, though not in all, the figure at 
the back will appear to shine through the substance of the mirror as 
bright linés upon a moderately bright ground. 

I have since tried several mirrors as sold in the shops, and in moat 
cases the appearance described has been observed with more or less 
distinctness, 

I have been unable to find a satisfactory explanation of this fact, but 
on considering the mode of manufacture I was led to suppose that the 
pressure to which the mirror was subjected during polishing, and which 
is greatest on the parts in relief, was concerned in the production of the 
figures. On putting this to the test by rubbing the back of the mirror 
with a blunt pointed instrument, and permitting the rays of the sun to 
be reflected from the front surface, a bright line appeared in the image 
corresponding to the position of the part rubbed. This experiment is 
quite easy to repeat, a scratch with a knife or with any other hard body 
is sufficient. It wonld seem as if the pressure upon the back during 
polishing caused some change in the reflecting surface corresponding to 
the raised parts whereby the amount of light reflected was greater ; or 
supposing that of the light which falls upon the surface, a part is ab- 
sorbed and the rest reflected, those parts corresponding to the raised 
portions on the back are altered by the pressure in such a way that less 
is absorbed, and therefore a brieht image appears. This, of course, is 
not an explanation of the phenomenon, but I put it forward as perhaps 
indicating the direction in which a true explanation may be looked for. 





We regret that we must defer our review of Mr. Aston’s 
valuable Grammar of the Japanese Written Language until a 
future issue, as the work is too important to be dismissed in a 
few words. 





From the “ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 9th. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 10.10 a.m. on the 6th 
instant, announces that the forces under Lieut. (Generals Miura 
and Soga united on the 5th instant. The forces under Takashima 
have arrived at Shifushi on their way to Miyakonojd, and by 
this time they must have reached that town. The rebelo »cem 
to make Miyakonoj6 their most important star‘ revit, so that 
much opposition is expected. Abor+ euree hundred rebels sur- 
endered themselves ou ¢he oth instant. 


From the 7/échi Shimbun, 
A telegram from Police Inspector Murata, who is now in 
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Owake ken (Bungo), despatched at 10 p.m. on the 5th instant, 
announces that on the morning of 3rd instant a reconnoitring 
party of the Imperialists was sent out to Assa-t0ge in Hiuga, 
but were there attacked by about one hundred rebels. Firing of 
guns was heard from the direction of Takachiji-toge. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
It is rumoured that the Asama Kan has been wrecked on the 
coast of Hiuga. 


Cuptain Reeves, of the P. & O. steamer Sunda, hus frvoured us with 
the following report of a Cyclone encountered by that vessel June 
23rd aud 24th, in Lat. 29.30 N, Lony. 126.00 E. 

June 23rd 4 p.m. wind E.N.E., force 6 >, overcast and rainy wea- 
ther,rising sea (Bar. 29 86 —Ther. 74°). 8 p.m. wind EN.E, force 
7°, overcast, with rain and increasing sea (Bar. 29-72 Ther. 73° ). 
No change till 9.80 p.m. when the wind incrensed with strong gusts 
Bur. 29.68—Ther. 74°), heavy rainand increasing sea. Heavy rollers 
coming up from S.8.E, All appenrances now indicating » Cyclone to 
S.S.E., probubly travelling to N. W.—Kounded to on etarboard tack, 
hending N. E. by K.; engines half speed. Midnight, wind E. 
by S., furce 9° to 10°, torrents of rain, very high cross sea (Bar. 
2959 Ther. 78). From midnight the wind rapidly increased to a 
whole gale with terrific squalls, and very heary confused sea with 
torrents of rain till 7 a.m., when the etorm was at its worst with 
aqualls of hurricane force and torrents of rain, the sea now running in 
enormous pyramidal mueses, the ship notwithstanding beliaving 
admirably, heeling over in the more furious binets, but ship- 
ping very little heavy water, though enveloped in # continuous 
sheet of spray. ‘The engines, working very regularly, eunbled 
the ship to keep well up to the sea. At 11 a.m. the port life- 
boat, having been frequently struck by heavy sens, broke up alto- 
gether. At noon the wenther commenced to improve rapidly till 
4 p.im., when the ship was enabled to proceed on her course. Sub- 
joined ure the hourly readings of the barometer, etc. 


Hour. Ship's Head. Wind. Force. Barometer 
zith, 1 a.m. ENE EbyS 10° 29.51 
3 » » ‘" 10-11 29.44 
3 4, ‘ E.3. E. 10-11 29,29 
4 4 E.byN.  S.E. by K. 11 29.26 
5 5 . 3. E. 11 29.19 
6 5 EK. byS. & E. by&. 11-12 29.09 
7 <%s 3 és 11-12 28.88 
8 Ks kK) 6S I 11-12 29.00 
9 -;, S E. S. 11 29 OF 
10 ,, S.E. by S.  S.S. W. 1! 20.09 
ll, <8.K  S.WobyS. 11-10 29.13 
12 ,, S. by W. S. W. i i as 
5 .S. W. fs 9. 
ae eet : . e 9 29.44 
OY 9 ‘5 8 . 29.53 
4 ” ” 9 7 29.63 
Went on course, wind and sea rapidly decreasing, Barometer 


rapidly rising. Wind remaining ut 3. W. till noon. 


Tuesday, 10th. 


We yesterday published an account of a typhoon which the P. 
& O. steamer Sunde met with on the 23rd June during her voyage 
from this port to Hongkong. The thirteen passengers on board 
the steamer presented an address to Captain Reeves before they 
left the Sunde, acknowledging the skill and judgment with 
which, ably seconded by an excellent staff of officers and a good 
crew, hehandled his vessel during the storm, and to which, under Pro- 
videnve, they attributed their esvape from imminent peril. Among 
these passengers were Chicf Justice Snowden, Colonel Dickins, 
Commander Pusey, R.N., Captain Dempster, and Messrs. Donald 
and (iadsden, both master mariners, and this address therefore 
dlerives unusual value from the ‘professional signatures appended 
to it. 

The following report of the Sunda will show that she narrowly 
escaped a similar difficulty on her trip up from Hongkong to that 
whfch she experienced on the 23rd ultimo :—‘‘ When off the North 
end of Formosa, July 2nd at 10 a.m., afresh gale set in from E. N. 
E. with sultry and hazy weather and rapidly rising sea. At noon, 
with the barometer at 29.75 it blew a strong gale from the same 
quarter, with a high increasing easterly sea. At 11 p.m. the 
barometer fell to 29.70, it then blowing a strong easterly gale with 
hard squalls and torrents of rain. On the 3rd at 2 a.m. the baro- 
Meter registered 29.60, a strong gale blowing from E. by S., ac- 
companied hy squalls and rain increasing in violence, and heavy 
rollers coming Up frym 8. 8S. E. At 4 am. the weather was 
becoming worse, the barometer being 29.4). At6a.m., with the 
barometer at 29.48, it was blowing » whole gale from the S. 
B. with furious squalls and torrents of rain, and it was neces: 


Google 


sary to bring the ship to the wind in order to take on the bow 
the tremendous sea which was then running. It became evi- 
dent that a cyclone was passing to the southward on a 
westerly track towards the Coast of China. At 8 a.m. the 
barometer rose to 29.50 and the wind blew from S. S. E., 
otherwise there was no change. At noon the barometer rose to 
29.50 and the wind from S. by E. was decreasing to a strong yale, 
the weather appeared to be clearing and the sea slightly improved. 
At 3 p.m. the barometer was 29.75, the wind S. by E. and 
blowing a fresh gale, the sea had decreased and was more regu- 
lar, so that the ship was kept on her course, N. 60° E. under 
reefed trysails and staysails and full steam. At midnight the 
barometer was 29.85, with a moderate gale from 8S. by E., a 
high but decreasing sea, and passing clouds. At 8 a.m. on 
the 4th the barometer rose to 30.00 with a moderate 
gale, though squally, and decreasing rea, the wind S.S. KE. with 
a force of 6 to 7. At noon the weather was fine with a strong 
S.S. E. breeze, and the barometer 30,07. The wind gradually 
fell, and on the 5th blew moderately, the weather being fine. 


Japanese silk producers, who last year obtained an average of 
$800 per picul for their produce, tind it difficult to realize the fact 
that this year they will have to part with their silk at a 
price under $550, and it is not strange that they resort to 
every means in their power to endeavour to reach last year's 
prices. The native merchants are to be pitied, as it is more 
than probable that they will lose un every bale of silk they are at 
present bringing to the market. Telegraphic advices from 
Europe, both political and commercial, are as bad as they can be, 
and reports of forced sales in London do not tend to improve the de- 
pression which such telegraphic news causes. Owing to the very 
small arrivals, an advance of $25 per picul was paid last week by 
the few buyers who had the field all to themselves, but with larger 
arrivals prices are sure to decline again. There would seem to 
have been some excitement on the last Maebashi and Hachoji 
markets, transactions having taken place there at upwards of 32 
mommeé. ($535) for all round Maebashi, and 37 mummé for Hachoji 
Hanks, whilst such silk is worth here at the utmost $490 to $500 
and $430 to $440 respectively, and with but few buyers at that. 


The schooner (tsego arrived in port this morning from the Kurile 
Islands. About two months ago Mr. Cook purchased her as she 
lay stranded at Skotan, and left here in the Beutrice for the pur- 
pose of floating the Otxeyo again. In this he succeeded, after 
putting a new bottom in the schooner, and brought her down safely 
to this port. 


The Ocean Pearl reports light S. W. winds after leaving Hako- 
date, until the last three days, during which she experienced strong 
N. W. winds. The Annie W. Weston left Hakodate June 16th. 
During the passage saw three barques and passed the John Mc 
Kean yesterday. The Ching-tov was to have left on the 2nd 
instant. 


From the //6chi Shimbun. 

Lieut. General Tani, who commanded the beseiged forces in 
Kumamoto castle, has been ordered to Hiuga, where he will pro- 
bably have a command. 


From the Adébono Shinbun, 

A rebel who was taken prisoner confessed that he had only seen 
Saigo once since the capture of Hiteyoshi, and that many days 
ayo. He said that Saigo might be at Miyako-no-j6 with Murata, 
but was inclined to think that he had committed suicide, 


From the Chéya Shimbun, 

Major-General Saigo will, it is said, proceed from Osaka to the 
seat of war. 

Mr. Tsuuei Sei-itchiro, the editor of the recently suspended 
Yakunin Shinshi which used to be punished at Osaka, has been 
punished with one year’s imprisonment for violating several 
articles of the Press laws by the following statements :— 
That the Central Government mismanaged public affairs and 
acted contrary to the will of the nation, and that it was 
therefore quite natural that rebellions should arise. Also that 
the Government is issuing paper money without any security, so 
that such paper money is likely to become as worthless as waste 
paper; aud: further for publishing the report that H. E. Iwakura 
had been assassinated. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 

Atelegram despatched from Kidto at 1.50 p.m. on the 8th instant, 
announces that a report had just been received from Admiral 
Kawamura that the first division of the Imperialists had takcu 
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Shifushi, and the fourth division had reached Kokubu. The 
third division was to advance that day from Midzobe to Qdori. 





Wednesday, 11th. 

The M. M. Co.'s steamer J'unais, with French Mails on board 
to the 3rd June, left Hongkony yesterday, the 10th instant, at 
8 am. 


_ From the Akéhono Shimbun, 

A telegram despatched from Kumamoto at 4.10 p.m. on the 9th 
instant announces that the troops under Lieut. General Miura 
advanced to Odori on the 7th instant, but on the night previous 
the rebels who had been stationed there retreated towards Oguchi. 

The town of Odori was occupied by the Imperialists, and ten 
companies sent on to Okubo, two companies to Jinshutai in Kiri- 
shima, and six companies to both Shiwohitashi and Auraku. 

The troops under Miyoshi advanced against Masaki at dawn of 
the 8th instant, the rebels having evacuated the town on the pre- 
vious day and retreated to Tino. The Imperialists took possession 
of the three villages Nayaye, Haitsuka and Nagayama. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Colonel Ozawa, now at Kumamoto, received at 
4 p.m. on the 8th instant, announces that Licut. General Tani had 
informed him that at 3 p.m. on the 4th instant, as a body of rebels 
were advancing froin Nagase on the road to Shigeoka in Bungo, 
the Imperialists attaked them both in front and rear.and defeated 
them. The rebels then retreated to Kurotsuchi-t6gi, where they 
were reinforced by another body of rebels, and together made an 
attack upon the Imperialists at Jonokushi. The Imperialists re- 
ceived the attack boldly, and fighting continued till night-fall. 

At 5 pam. on the day following the Imperialists made an 
attack upon Kurotsuchi-tégi but failed to capture the rebel 
positions. 

Lieut. (seneral ‘T'ani will take command of the Luperialist forces 
in Bunyo. | 

A telegram from Kawaji, dated Kidto 5.40 p.m. on the Sth 
instant, announces his intended departure the followiug day for 
Kioto via the Tokaido, 


Thursday, 12th. 

The Caroline reports leaving Landon March 8rd. Had N, E, 
winds down Channel, passing the Lizard on the 6th. Met with 
very light N. I. trades and crossed the Hqyuator in 29° West, 
March 23th, falling to leeward near the Brazil coast and had to 
beat along it, the winds hanging far to the southward. The passage 
to the Cape was rather tedious owiny to southerly winds. Run. 
ning the longitude down met with the usual strong westerly 
winds, and passed Anjer on the 9th June. In the Java 
sea had very dirty weather; light winds up the China sea, a cy- 
Up te the 
Japan coast experivuced a strong N. BE. current, exceeding 2 knots 


clone passing close to the ship whilst off Formosa. 


an hour most of the time. Passage from London 129 days. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 

We hear from one who has just returned from the seat of war 
that the rebel commander Ikebe Kichijuro was killed on the 20th 
of last month. 

The rebels are said to have been notitied by their commanders 
that they should capture the Imperial surgeons whenever possible. 
The head-quarters of Saigo are said tu be on the borders ofthe pro- 
vinces of Hiuga and Osuimi. 


From the //échi Sheuban, 

The rebels who now surrender themselves are mostly samurai 
of Miyozaki and Obi (Hiuga), and are not the Satsuma samrrai. 

A display of wrestling and acrobatic feats will take place at the 
public gardens Uyeno, Tokio, on the 17th and [Sth of this month, 
for the entertainment the of Foreign Ministers. 

Great druught continues in Matsuyama, Iyo, and GGumma Ken. 





Friday, Vth, 

Yesterday afternoon the United States Consul-General heard a 
charge brought by George Miller, stevedore, and his wife, ueinst 
three seamen of the UL s. S. Tennessee, MeAdams, Mooney and 
Moore, for assault and battery. Mrs. Miller said that while she was 
sitting Ina jimrikishe near the English hatoba on Monday morning 
last waiting for the return her Lusband from ou board ship, one the 
accused named McAdams accosted her and demanded the return of 
some two dollars which he said she owed him from the night before. 
As McAdams was quite a stranger to ber, she tuld him so and 
assured him that she was not in his debt to her knowledge, After 
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giving vent to a tirade of foul words and uncalled for abuse, Mrs. 
Miller said that Mr. Adams with the assistance of another seaman 
named Moore who came up at this moment, capsized her jinrili- 
sha, so that she was pitched into the street, receiving several 
bruises in consequence. Mr. Miller now made his appearance and 
a general scrimmage took place, in which Mr. Miller was severely 
kicked and had to take refuge in the boat house. 

The evidence for the defence was of a very contradictory nature, 
and in the end the Consul-General, who characterized the assault 
as a disyraceful act, unworthy of men and American seamen, 
sentenced McAdams and Mooney to ten days imprisonment, three 
to be passed on bread and water. Moore was discharged. 


From the //dchi Shimbun. 

A tclegram despatched from Kidto at 3.40 p.m. on the 10th 
instant, announces that after the [mperialists arrived at Odori on 
the 7th instant they made several attacks upon Jinshukan and 
Okubo. At the latter place were a large number of rebels who 
Hed from Kokubo and Asoyama, and who fought in a most 
desperate manncr. The Imperialists have recently received re- 
inforcements. Fighting continued from the noon of the 7th to 
about 4 p.m. on the Sth, when the rebels showed signs of giving 
in, and retreated to a hill near the town of Okubo. The Inperi- 
alists attacked this place but without success, as the rebels were 
too strongly posted. Six companies under Lieut. General Oyama 
attempted to turn the rebel tlank but failed. Attacks were also 
made on Shimidzu and Asoyama. 

A telegrain despatched from Osaka at 4.55 p.m. on the 10th 
instant announces that on the 9th instant a desperate attack was 
male upon the rebels, and the town of Okubo eventually taken, 
together with all the rebel positions outside the town and at Jin- 
shukan. The rebels were pursued as far as lino and Kanagoshi. 

Itagaki Taisuku, Hayashi Yuzo and two other samurai of Tosa 
will shortly start for Kidto. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Lieut. (:eneral Kawaji is suffering from rheumatism, which com- 
menced to trouble him about the time he opened communication 
with Kagoshima. He is now hardly able to walk. 

Lieut. General H. I. H. Higashi Fusbimi-no-Miya will start for 
the south in command of reinforcements on the 15th of this month. 


Krom the Osuka Nippd. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial army arrived at Naga- 
saki on the 4th instant. 


Saturday, 1th. 

An action was brought hy Messrs. Lane, Crawford & Cu., 
against J. H. McGregor in the American Consular-General Court 
yesterday, to recover the sum of $134.57, balance of two accounts 
rendered, Defendant admitted one bill and stated his willingness 
to pay the amount as soon as he had carned the money, but the 
other he claimed to have already paid. After hearing the evi- 
dence, which General Van Buren characterised as being too equal- 
ly balanced to adinit of any decision other than mere guess-work, 
the case was adjourned. The litigants in the meanwhile were 
advised to come to some amicable arrangement out of Court. We 
have since heard that this has been effected. 


From the Ak‘hono Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Lieut. General Miura at 11.15 a.m. 
on the 12th instant, announces that a determined attack was made 
by the Imperialists upon the villages of Omizo, Hara, Iyokubo and 
Chiri, and they succeeded in capturing several rebel batteries. The 
left wing then advanced from Hirashima to Tashiro, and many rebel 
entrenchments were taken. The rebels retreated to Kobayashi by 
the way of Rokukaunon and Herajima-goi. The main body of 
the Lmperialist then advanced as far as Ikono-take. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 2.30 p.m. on the Ith 
instant, says that a report had been received from Miura to the 
effect that the left wing of the troops under his command had ad- 
vanced to the foot of Kirishima-yama, the right wing to Sumiyana, 
and the main body to Kobayashi. 

A telegram despatched from Kiéto at $.55 pam. on the Lith 
instant, states that on the 10th the troops under Miyoshi, the 
right wing of Yamada’s forge, the Toundenhei (Yezo troops) and those 
under Colonel Yamakawa united and attacked the rebels in one 
neighbourhood of lino, defeated them and forced the to retreat 
tu Kobayashi. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimben. 

It is rumoured that His Majesty the Mikado will return to the 
capital on the 20th of this month. 


July 14, 1877. 





THE MEMORIAL OF THE RISSHISHA. 
[First Notice. | 


HIS singular manifesto merits the careful attention of 

all who desire to inform themselves of the current 
political sentiments of a large section daily increasing in 
numbers, power and influence of the cultured public of 
Japan, or who regard with any interest the doubtful for- 
tunes of a country for centuries so strangely isolated from 
the rest of the world, only—more strangely still—to em- 
hbrace with the over-eagerness of a uewly converted prose- 
Ivte the very civilisation it had for more than two hundred 
years viewed, or pretended to view, with horror and detes- 
tution. The long and varied roll of history nowhere pre- 
sents so curious and interesting a phase of national life as 
that inthe midst of which we live, and which we regard, 
* for the most part, with an apathy that the philosophic 
historian of the future will ridicule or lament according 
to the humour or tendencies of the moment. Before our 
very eyes is being accomplished the most radical transform- 
ation that was ever effected in the social and political 
character of any nation—a transformation such as no 
Eastern potentate or people ever yet drenmed of as either 
possible or in the least degree desirable ; such as only a 
dozen years ago would have been deemed by every Ku- 
ropean student of the history aud manners of the Far Enst 
For the first 
time in the annals of the world a nation has of its own 


the most unrealisable of political chimeras. 


motion completely severed itself from ils past, thrown aside 
ity religion, destroyed its social hierarchy, anuulled its his- 
tory and without aruler, without a policy, sought to merge 
or hide its nationality inthe dress, manners, laws and science 
of over-sea visitors, almost ere the breath hud cooled with 
which it bad expressed the contempt and detestation they 
had inspired. A sort of suicidal phocntx, it has hoped to rise 
into a new and stronger life from the ashes of a self in- 
flicted immolation. If the ease with which the Japanese 
have torn themselves from the past be reckoned a proof 
of weakness, the resolution with which they have maintain- 
ed their faces in the right direction, however much their 
feet may have erred along unknown ways, must be accept- 
ed as a proof of strength, and the generous onlooker will 
not tuo severely criticise either the over confidence which 
has impelled them without due preparation to undertake 
a perilous journey along unexplored tracks towards an un- 
defined goal, or the devious and often purposeless wander- 
ings into which lack of the discipline, that experience alone 
can teach the necessity of, too frequently betrays thei. 

It is in this spirit, and with a desire less to find fault with 
the people or Government of this country than to signalise 
the dangers both have to encounter, and so far as our 
lights enable us, suggest remedies for the ills which afflict 
the sinte at the present moment, (hat we shall proceed to 
examine the complaints set forth in the remarkable docu- 
ment before us. Cousidered merely as a literary effort 


the memorial of the Aisshisha does not call for any 


enthusiastic admiration. Its style is turgid and beset 
with the faults commonly incidental to Japanese composi- 
tions. We meet with redundancy where conciseness is 
llesirable, with meagreness where some fullness of detail 
would be welcome. Nota few of the facts averred are to 
say the least, of doubtful authenticity, and the premises 
stated do not always warrant the conclusions drawn from 


them, But with all these drawbacks the documeut is a 
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poe one, and shows a political earnestness and 

‘insight never before, to our knowledge, displayed by any 

| state paper emanating from a Japanese source. ‘The 
author has managed to say what be had to say, though he 
might have said it better and in fewer words, and what he 
had to say was well worth the telling, and is weil worth 
the hearing and laying to beart by those who hold the 
destinies of Japan in their hands. 

What however lends a certain air of injustice to the 
whole Memorial is the absence of all recognition of the 
difficulties of the position in which the Government found 
itself after the downfull of the Bakufu. We should have 
been better pleased had some reference been made to: 
these difficulties and their unprecedented nature taken 
into consideration, as fairly excusing much that was then, 
and has been since, erroneous in the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Before passing judgment upon the present rulers 

of Japan, who with some exceptions comprise all the lead- 
ers of the Restoration, we should remember what sort of 
a task it was they found themselves confronted with in 
1868-9. 
about the events of those years we do not care to enquire, 


Whether or not they were wise in bringing 


fur our present purpose it is sufficient to indicate what 


It 


was nothing less than a complete reconstruction of the whole 


the task was accomplished facts had set before them. 


system of Government under circumstances altogether 
different from what those who were to effect that recon- 
struction had had any experience of. For more than two 
centuries the Mikapo had left all executive power to the 
The functions of the Kidto nobles had 
been restricted to the management of Court intrigues and 
the conduct of the empty ceremonial intercourse between 
the Western and Kastern Capitals. 


Yedo Shoguns. 


They were wholly 
Least of all were they fitted 
to deal with foreigners then kuocking more loudly, than 


unversed in political affairs. 


ever at the gates of the Empire, almost within hearing of 
The Kioto Court had been 
in the habit not only of Jeaving the execution of its vague 


the Son of Ileaven himself. 


decrees to the Shogun, but of having those very de- 
crées, in most instances at least, suggested hy the agents 
of the ull 
respunsibility for them rested. Now they saw themselves 


powerful dignitary upon whom real 
forced, without the aid of skilled subordinates, with no 
precedents to aid them, no definite policy to guide them, 
to frame their own decrees, to see to the execution of them, 
and to bear the full responsibility attaching to them. The 
state machinery of the Imperial Court had become 
‘Rusted with a vile repose,’ 

the framework of the Bakufo administration was shattered 
to pieces, the daimios were busier with mercantile specula- 
tions than with the interests of the commouwealth, and 
the leaders of the Revolution found themselves obliged 
suddenly to replace the system they had overturned, 
equally destitute of such experience as alone could fit them 
for the task, and of such means as alone could enable them 
adequately to perform it. Novices in the supremely dif- 
ficult art of Government, it is no marvel that these men 
who had enough to do in the confusion of the moment to 


keep things going, were Jed into committing the 
rerrors which eventually forced them to assume 


a position they did not, we verily believe, contemplate or 
desire at the outset. Seduced by the new born fervour 
of their admiration for western iustitutions, they promised 
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reforms which they have found themselves unable to car- 
ry out, and have naturally enough sought refuge from the 
difficulties their inexperience has created in the easy ha- 
ven of u Venetian despotism. Such a result might have 
been anticipated, and the oligarchs of to-day merit blame 
Jess for being what they are, than for the inconsiderate 
haste with which they made delusive promises that a little 
reflection ought to have convinced them were not likely to 


be within their power of fulfilment. 

Before proceeding to a particular examination of the 
charges preferred in the Memorial we think it right to 
It is the 


fashiun—a somewhat silly one in our opinion—to revile 


say a word or two in defence of the Bakufu. 


and decry the Shégunate on every possible oceasion, and 
the author of the Memorial has allowed himself to fall in 
with this fashion. 

Whatever may have been the hierarchical rank of the 
Shégun, there can be no doubt that at least from the time 
of lyryas the actual administration of the Government 
was chiefly in his hands, and it is equally certain that 
since the pacification of the Empire by Gongen Sama— 
the one really great man measured by a western standard 
Japan appears to have produced—the people cujoyed a 
high degree of prosperity and a practically uninterrupted 
peace. The reports of the Spanish and Portuguese mis- 
sionaries and of the Dutch and English traders of the 17th 
and 18th centuries testify abundantly tothis. The troubles 
that attended what may be called the second advent of 
foreigners after the visit of Commodore Perry were al- 
most entirely caused by the action of the Court at Kidto. 
Orders were and again and again sent to Yedo command- 
ing the immediate execution of the impossible task of 
expelling the foreigners,and when the Bakufu fell the 
very first decrees of the new Government were directed 
avainst foreigners, and many of the very men whom we see 
in marvellous travesties of the ugliest of Western costumes 
pay cour; to their Sovercign every new year’s day, were 
nmong those who most violently called for the expulsion 
of the hairy barbarians. We believe that the Bakufu up 
to the day of its downfall was favourable to the gradual 
developmeut of foreign intercourse, and we are not at all 
sure that, had its policy been persevered in, a progressive 
assimilation by the people of this country of so much of 
our civilisation as was suited to them, in lieu of the vio- 
Jent and half-foreed wholesale imitation of its externals 
with which we are familiar, would not have resulted in a 
state of things more agreeable in every respect than what 
we actually live under. Under such a process the Japanese 
would not have lost so utterly and irrecoverably as they 
have the exquisite and unique charm of their national cha- 
racter, and in their intercourse with foreigners would have 
retained that suave gravity which the younger generation 
have exchanged for aa saucy familiarity. ‘The fanaticism 
of the past is, it is true, wholly a thing of the past, but it 
has not made way for liberality of sentiment or conduct. 
Inthe old Yamato-damashti there was something not 
ignoble. In the ill-will towards foreigners subordinate of- 
fivinly take no pain to conceal—an_ ill-will born of wouud- 
ed) vanity and ignorant: envy—only’a contemptible and 
wretched spirit can be discerned. 

Turning now to the Memorial which in all) probability 
will never meet the eye of His Majesty, whom neverthe- 


less the meauest Japanese has a constitutional right to 
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petition, we are first presented with a brief review of the 
circumstances under which the Restoration was brouglit 
wbout, and tlhe Government of the country resumed by the 
Mikavo—or rather assumed by those who used his name 
—the oveithrow of the Bakufu being ascribed to just 
such a despotic and oppressive course of administration 
as that which the author accuses the existing Government 
with following. ‘The specific charges against the Govern- 
ment are then set forth, with some diffuseness but, with 
an exception or two we shall not omit to note, with 
sufficient clearness. ‘The counts of this indictment are 
eight in number, and the first and most serious of them in 
effect accuses the Government with being unfaithful to 
their trust in that, in lieu of taking measures to enable the 
Emperor to redeem his oath to give the people a due 
voice in the Government of the country, they have retain- 
ed the whole direction of affairs in their own hands, and 
have thus constituted themselves an irresponsible and 
despotic oligarchy, the members of which by a sort of 
esoteric pact are recruited from the four Han of Tosa, 
Choshiu, Satsuma and Hizen. No one acquainted with 
the history of Japan during the past eight years will 
doubt the truth of this charge so far as the facts 
But it is a much easier thing to pro- 
Some 
attempts to inaugurate a representative system have 
The task 
is confessedly a difficult one, the elements of a representa- 
tive system as understood in the West hardly perhaps 


are concerned. 
mise than to create representative institutions. 


been made, and these were probably sincere. 


existing in Japan (though it may be fairly doubted whe- 
ther the Japanese farmer is not on a par in political 
wisdom and intelligence with the peasant-proprietor of 
France or Italy), and the difficulty may have deterred the 
Government from making any further attempt to fulfil the 
promises which they must now regret they ever allowed 
themselves to utter. The other alternative that they have 
been joainly influenced from the beginning by a vulgar 
lust for power is not an impossible one, but is one which 
we are loth to accept. The truth of the matter probably 


is, that while the party now in office had at the outset a 


‘sincere desire to inaugurate a representative system, 


when they came to understand what a represent- 
utive system really meant and involved, and found or 
fancied that it would be incompatible with their own per- 
manent retention of power, they lost their zeal for that 
particular species of reform, and established as strict an 
oligarchical polity as the world has ever known, which 
they have since maintained by every means at their com- 
maud. Nowan oligarchy as all history shows is the very 
worst and wenkest of all forms of Government. Venice 
may be cited as—but is uot really — an instance to the con- 
trary. The South American republics are really oligar- 
chies, and point the moral though they do not in the least 
adorn the tale of this species of despotism. The miserable 
history of the Italian republics of the middle ages is 
known to every one. An oligarchy, always more or less 
undermined by intestine jealonsies, is irresolute in council 
and undecided in action. Its divided responsibility makes 
it little amenable to the pressure of public opinion, and 
what energies it possesses are chiefly employed in keeping 
It is worse than the hated ‘Turannis’ 
of the Ancient Greeks, and is immeasurably inferior to an 


hereditary despotism of which it possesses all the vices 


itself in power, 
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with none of the redeeming virtues. A despot must and 
usually does care for the opinion of his subjects ; his inter- 
ests are permanently, not transiently, bound up with those 
of his people ; under him a change of policy may be accom- 
plished by a change of advisers. Under an oligarchy, a 
change of policy can in most cases only be effected by a 
change of government—both in furm and essence—a change 
too frequently accompanied by acivil war. The constitu- 
tion of Japan is such, that though in form an hereditary 
despotism, events have converted it into 
really an oligarchy 


what is 
veiled by a despotism, The 
Emperor has for centuries been puppet, and has 
neither exercised any real action in the Government— 
which it is not necessary perhaps, nor advisable he should 
—nor any choice in the selection of his advisers, a fune- 


tion it-were well he discharged under the guidance of 


public opinion, Such a condition of things is the out- 
come of the national history, for which it would be absurd 
to hold the existing Government responsible. But the 
party in power should recognise the difficulty and danger 
of the situation, and cast nbout for a remedy against the 
disorganisation which threatens their country—a duty 
which we cannot refrain from saying they do not show a 
proper anxiety to perform. Not that the remedy is far 
to seek. Japan, it may be, is not yet fit for a representa- 
tive system in the full sense of the expression. The three 
conditions enumerated by JoHn Muir do not, possibly, 
exist in the country. The people may not be, broadly 
speaking and in any active sense, particularly desirous 
of a representative system. They perhaps would not be 
able to preserve it if bestowed upon them, and they might 
not be found equal to fulfilling the duties or discharging the 
functions which it would impose upon them. But how- 
ever premature an Assembly of Representatives might be, 
an Assembly of Notables could with perfect propristy be 
called into existence without further delay and herall a 
not remote advent of a renl representation. In the ranks 
of the Kwazoku and higher samurai, among the officials, 
merchants, bankers and men of letters, some two or three 
hundred persons might at any moment be easily found 
possessed of sufficient leisure and culture to undertake 
and perform reasonably well the functions of members ofa 
deliberative or consultative assembly, whose share in 
the councils of the Government, considerable from the 
beginning, might be enlarged pari passu with the develop- 
ment of the representative principle. Under the Bakufu 
each daimio had his council of elders, nor could the 
Shégun refuse to hearken to the advice of the nobles and 
hatamoto of his court. The destructives of 1868-9 have 
abolished all the ancient modes of communication between 
governors and governed, and have not hitherto seriously 
attempted to fill the gap. The essence of a true reform 
is not merely to destroy but to replace ; to abolish a bad 
political method without replacing it by a better is always 
a half-menasure and often a great political folly. It can- 
not fora moment be doubted that there exists in this 
country a public sufficiently numerous and sufficiently intel- 
ligent to justify the pretensions put forward in the memo- 
rial. The Government cannot with safety or justice turn 
iw denf ear to the demands of the more earnest and cul- 
tivated classes of the people they rule over to be allowed 
% voice in the administration of the Empire. All history 


shows the unwisdom aud peril involved in a persisteut re- 
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fusal to gratify the legitimate aspirations of men to exercise 
rights, which their training, their culture, and their posi- 
tion indubitably entitle and their necessities foree them 
to claim. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND RICE. 

A SHORT time ago some of our contemporaries drew 

attention to the suhjcct of the export trade in rice, 
Nothing could well be more unfortunate than the turn 
which the discussion then took. Wrong issues were raised ; 
the question was looked at entirely from the foreign mer- 
chant’s point of view ; and there was displayed on all sides 
an astonishing forgetfulness of certain facts essential to a 
correct understanding of the subject. Both those who 
found fanlt with and those who defended the Government 
laboured under the misapprehension that the rice-which 
it was exporting was all received by it direct from the 
farmers in the shape of taxes; that the same revenue 
system which existed years ago js still in force ; and that 
by consequence the same considerations which were per- 
tinent to the question of the exportation of rice then are 
equally pertinent toit now. 

These mistakes are fundumental and necessarily vitiate 
ell reasoning founded upon them. In theory, at least, the 
Japanese Government now collects the land tax not in 
kind but in enrrency. The rice which it exports so 
largely it professedly buys, and, in fact, to some extent 
does buy, in open market ; a market in which, from the 
enormous advantages of its position, it must have everything 
pretty much its own way. Between the Government as 
tax-collector and the government as grain merchant the 
unhappy Japanese farmer—that is, five-sixths of the entire 
populaticn—is ground between the upper and the nether 
millstone. A correct apprehension of these facts would 
surely have led to « bestowal, in the first instance, on the 
native producer forced to sell his rice, of that sympathy 
which was mistakenly invoked on behalf of the foreign 
merchant anxious to be allowed to have the export of it. 

The measure promulgated four years ago for the revi- 
sion of the land tux, like so much of the rest of the multi- 
furious departnental legislation under which this country 
groans, was hurried through with a precipitate rush, before 
either the public mind was prepared for its acceptance or 
the necessary arrangements were made for its being carried 
out. . 

Of all the rash changes in the national economy at- 
tempted by the Government, none has aroused so fierce 
and so general resistance as the innovation in the mode of 
assessing and collecting the Iand tax. ‘The old system 
was, as regards rice lands, that a certain proportion, 
roughly speaking about a half, of the annual crop was 
paid in kind as a tax or rent to the Government, which 


But 


as all official salaries and nearly all the other state ex- 


thus became the Jargest rice holder in the country. 


penses were calculated and paid in rice, the Government 
seldom experienced much difficulty in disposing of the 
contents of its enormous granaries. ‘There was always in 
store a vufficieut surplus to provide against unfruitfal years. 
There being no foreign intercourse, no export was thouglit 


of. 


ment four years ago may be summed up under two heads. 


The changes introduced by the present Govern- 


First, the tax was ordered to be paid in money instead of 
in kind; and sccoudly, the basis of assessment chosen was 
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the selling value of the land instead of as before, the 
annual harvest yield, The country was not then, is not 
now, and for many years to come cannot be, properly 
prepared for either of these changes, and the attempt to 
carry them into effect has been productive of the utmost 
hardship to the farmers. 

For the taxes all over the country had to be paid in at 
the same time of the year; and in order to obtain the 
money wherewithal to pay them the farmers had uo 
The 


rice market all over the country was thereby giutted, and 


choice but to sell their rice in the nearest market. 
prices necessarily went down witha rush. Consequently 
the poor farmers had to sell offa much larger proportion 
of their crops than usual to realize the money amount of 
the tax. Their own share of the crop, always far too small, 
was thus further reduced to starvation point. As was to be 
expected, the exasperation of the over taxed victims found 
vent in agrarian risings all over the country, and the 
Government was forced to cast abont for some remedy 
for the disastrous consequences of its hasty and ill con- 
sidered legislation. 

A variety of contrivances were thought of. In some 
districts the local authorities petitioned and obtained from 
the central Government leave to accept from the farmers 
rice in pledge for the ultimate payment of the tax in 
money. But this was obviously much the same thing as 
the condemned system of paying the tax in kind, and if 
such a relaxation of the letter of the law were widely per- 
mitted it would be tantamount to a confession of the im- 
It 
was incumbent on the Government itself to come to the 


practicability and failure of the Government measure. 


rescue of its own handiwork, and the plan hit upon was 
this. ‘ We will not,’ they said, ‘go back upon what we 
have attempted to do; the tax upon rice lands must, in 
the terms of the law which we in our wisdom have pro- 
mulgated, be paid not in rice but in money : the hardship 
thereby entailed upon the farmers by having to sell their 
rice at low prices in a glutted market we will remedy by 
going into the market ourselves and purchasing largely. 
So shall depressed prices be raised, and the farmers obtain 
without difficulty the money they need for the pnyment 
of their taxes.’ This ingeniously absurd scheme is under- 
stood to emanate from the Finance Department. 


For, granting it to have been put forward in all good 
faith, the round-about inefficacy of the plan is one of the 
least of the ol.jectious to it. Not only is it at best a mere 
palliative of the evil it was designed to remedy, but. it is 
also capable, not to say only too susceptible, of being made 
lo serve a widely different end, and so to make matters 
worse instead of better. For in Japan the interests of 
the rulers and the raled in this matter, so far from being 
identical, are diametrically opposed. The hardship of 
having to sell their produce at grievously reduced prices 
is not the only one which (lie new law entails upon the 
farmers ; another serious drawback is the drain of the 
enrrency from the provinees to the capital, whence little 
of it ever returns, The appearance of the Government 
in the markets as a purehaser will leave this evil untouch- 
ed. And what guarantee is there that the Government 
purchases will always be mmde nat the times and in the 
places where the rice market most needs to be sustained ? 


The very fact of such an expedient having to be re- 


the attempt to exact payment of the rice-tax in money. 
For simultaneously with that measure, and as a necessary 
accompaninent to it, the Government issued a notification 
permitting rice to be exported free of duty. It was of 
course intended that this freedom to export should operate 
as nrelief to the depression of the overstocked rice market ; 
and no doubt to a certain extent it has done so. But not 
to any thing like the extent anticipated. The causes of 
this paralysis of this branch of trade will be set forth at 
length on another occasion ; meanwhile the conclusions 
which we are concerned to establish, bear on an entirely 
different aspect of the question, 

In the present social condition of the Japanese people 
the effort which the Government is making to exact the 
tax on rice lands in enrrency instead of in kind is pre- 
mature, Against the convenience of the Government, 
which is to receive its tax direct in money, ought to he 
set off the inconvenience, the hardship, the injustice in- 
flicted on its subjects who are able to pay only in kind. 
Both features of the Government measure, its rate of 
assessment and the mode of collection, have aroused in 
every province a bitter sense of wrong, and in many, overt 
insurrection. Reluctant as the Government naturally is 
to recognise its own mistakes, it has already made a par- 
tial concession to public opinion by the issue, at the be- 
ginning of this year, of the decree reducing the rate of 
assessment from three to two and a half per cent. on the 
valuation of the land. But the mode of collection is hardly 
less galling to the buik of the population than the heavi- 
ness of the rate, and in the interest both of the reputation 
of rulers and the welfare of the ruled it would be a good 
thing if, on this point also, the redress of a popular 
grievance were preferred to persistence in a premature 
innovation. 





Oyaina Tsunayoshi was summoned on the 30th ultimo from the 
temporary prison in Sakuracho to the Special Court and examined 
from the morning until 4 p.m.--—Cosmopolitan Press. 


The Kiusiu Maru came off the Slip on Monday, the 2nd instant, 
having been repaired sufficiently to make the trip to Shanghai, for 
which port she left early on the morning of the 4th. Her repairs 
will not take more than three months.—Rising Sun. 


Prince Arisugawa, the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
forces, whose arrival was announced early on Wednesday morning 
by a royal salute from the fort, is now on a tour of inspection 
among the wounded soldiers quartered in the various parts of the 
town. His presence among the men will go far to cheer them up 
under their sufferings, and those among them who are sufiiciently 
convalescent will be stimulated to return and fight again on the 
side of a Government which has shewn itself so solicitous in caring 
for andl sympathising with them during the period of their reco- 
very. We trust also that this short relaxation will prove bene- 
ticial to the Commander-in-Chief himself, who after his long and 
arduous duties must now be sadly in want of change and rest.— 
Rising Sun. 

A telegram has been received by Messrs, Adamson Bell and Co. 
announcing the arrival of the Lowloun Castle in London at seven 
o'clock on Monday night (July 2nd). She is therefore the first 
nts having made the passaye in 37 days 2 hours from Woosung, 
including all stoppages, and nobly justifying the opinion of her 
backers.—Shanghai Courier. 


The silk market ia reported opened by the pu chase of Buffulo 
and Womnun chops at Tle 415 (19/3 @ 5/54), Dancing Bear No. 
2 ‘Pls. 410 (19/), SSS Dollar Chop Tle. 390 (18/1). It is diffieult 
10 criticize these operations in a serious spirit; presuming that 
they are as reported, boad fide purchases, and not. shipmenta under 
wo prvate.acrancement with the native owners we fail to see what 
advantage has accrued to any one (except Chinese) by the patient 
inaction of buyers for the past month, ‘These silks could certainly 
have been bought any time duricg the Inst three weeks under the 
prices now quoted, The plarisnical thanksgiving of silk inspectors 
“that they are not aa the ehvazees are’ now appears some- 
what premature and uneatled for, The disposition that ean fice s 
margin fur loss of 15 per cent in these times night be called sanguine, 


sorted to at all is of itself an admission of the failure of'| but that is not the word for it.—Shanghai Courier. 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 
(Osaka Nippé. ) 

The following is a letter sent by Kawamura Sumiyoshi, the Vice- 
Minister of Marine, to the samurai of Satsuma during the time 
they were beseiging Kumamoto castle:— 

‘* Saigo Takamori, at the head of a hostile army has marched into 
Higo with evil intent, and has thereby incurred the displeasure of 
the Mikado. His Majesty has sent military and naval forces to 
punish both him and his followers. After a lapse of several 
weeks, as might have been expected the insurgents have been 
defeated by the Imperialists, for an unjust cause can never make 
headway against a just one. The insurgents can neither advance 
nor retreat, and there is nothing left for them but to die among 
the hills and on the moors. Day after day have the insurgents 
looked that some other clans would come to their assistance, 
but as their cause is an evil one, such expectations must for ever 
go unfulfilled. 

‘* My heart overflowed with sorrow, when I heard that Beppu 
and Hemmi were endeavouring to induce men in Kagoshima to join 
them by means of false representations or by exciting their fears. 
As their cause is bad and they have met with no successes they 
are, necessarily, compelled to have recourse to such means. 

‘*T have for some time past been intending to write a letter to 
yuu, but have been unable before to do so, on account of my many 
duties. Hearing that Yamazaki, the commander of the //6-xhé- 
Aan had written to you on two occasions in the same spirit as that 
in which I wished to address you, [ trusted that you might re- 
ceive his arguments with favour. I now write a few words to ex- 
plain to you the justice of my views. 

** It is needless to say that it can never be justifiable for a subject 
to take up arms ayainst his ruler, or to plunge his country into strife 
in support of an unjust cause. At the present time our country 
has a mass of foreign and internal questions to deal with, and the 
present state of the country demands that they receive the greatest 
attention in order that the foundations of progress and civilization 
may be soundly laid. If, then, ata time when such important 
questions are pending you allow yourselves to be roused to anger 
and disturb the peace of the country, you do yourselves intinite 
harm, inasmuch as you are weakening the power of your own 
nation. Now I am well aware that although you have involved 
yourselves in the present rebellion you are not the originators of it, 
and if you will confess yourselves in the wrong and surrender 
yourselves, as I earnestly hope you may be induced to do, I will 
petition the Government to extend to you all possible leniency. 
If it be your intention to die, is it not better for you to die in your 
country's cause than to die rebels, disgraced and dishonoured * 
let me entreat you to put this question to yourselves, and to 
endeavour to come to a right decision.” 

The following was the answer to the above: ‘‘ We have had the 
honour of receiving a communication from Your Excellency, 
Kawamura Sumiyoshi, Vice-Minister of Marine. Haviny consider- 
ed your arguinents, we have come to the conclusion that they are 
one-sided, and that Your Excellency does not weg the questions 
fairly. 

‘‘ The originators of the present troublesare * * * * * *, 
Saigo Takamori when residing in Kagoshima, held the rank of 
Sho-semmi and General-in-Chief of the Army. He is thus a high 
ofticer of the Throne. But * * * * * and others, in direct 
violation of the laws of the Nation attempted or caused to be at- 
tempted his assassination. This is the entire cause of the present 
civil war. Yet the Government take no notice of those who thus 
violated its laws. If, therefore, laws are not to be binding on cer- 
tain individuals confusion must prevail, and bad men will usurp 
the place of good. Under such circumstances it is useless to look 
for any tranquillity in the Empire. 

‘These were the causes that induced Saigo Takamori to’ set ot 
from Kagoshima to obtain redress from the Government, but on 
his arrival in Higo, he was opposed by the Imperial troops, his 
rank and titles were taken from him, and he was proclaimed 
a traitor. This was not done by consent of the Emperor, but by 
those who wished to conceal their own crimes and deceive the 


Mikado. 
‘‘ We are therefore much angered, and have determined to destroy 


these corrupt officials and to disperse the infernal clouds which 
surround the Emperor aud the Lmperial Throne. 

‘*Those whom Your Exvellency in your letter styles huperialists, 
are in our in our eyes merely Rebels, used by a set of corrupt 
officials to destroy reason and justice. As such they must be 
destroyed, 

‘You say you will petition the Government to extend itsclemency 
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toward us if we will surrender. Thisis ridiculous. We are fight- 
ing for justice, and in a just cause we care not what our fate may 
prove. Your Excellency further says that we may recover our 
honour. This we cannot understand. Surely the cause of justice 
is honourable. How then have we lost our honour ? 

* * * 

‘* So greatly do we differ from the views expressed by Your Ex- 
cellency that we think Your Excellency must be out of your mind 
or speaking under the intluence of nightmare. When Your Ex- 
cellency has exhausted all your talents you had better come to 
Kumamoto and ask our pardon. We beg to inform Your Excel- 
lency that this is the last time we shall hold any communicativn 
with you.” 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
KANAGAWA, FOR THE YEAR 1876. 


Brittsn ConsuLate, 
Kanagawa, 23rd June, 1877 


(Continued from the “ Japan Weekly Mail,” July 7th, ) 





L.—RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF THE PORT OF 
KANAGAWA FROM THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1876. 

FrRoM ENGLAND AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 











Cotton Manufactures, 87,747,138. 
Cambries. .........00c.ccceccceeees yas. 1,236,497 $103,815 
CECB soos os aia ec vedicea ban 1,945,794 146,820 
Cotton Fabrics .................. an 1,084, 872 107,895 
Cottoit: VAP csiaeitstayciaceiccs pels 146,248.23 4,124,002 
Cotton Thread .................. a, 334.47 19,828 
PPPS. 3658566. cincsvyurauseiatieencwe yds 034, 436 37,541 
Handkerchiefs .................. doz 8, 104 4,925) 
Satins Sara Laima csietnsd satis yils 1,097,316 149,950 
Shirtings, Grey ......0.........5. ‘ig 43,300,513 2,228,837 
i. W BiG iveissieswasices ‘7 252,113 18,547 
yy Dyed eeceeeeee. . 257,456 21107 
Singlets and Drawers......... doz 5, 644 383,555 
Tattachelags ...............0..... yils 174,076 49,936 
f WAL 6) C1) | |) Se eee ee - 1,585,482 94,208 
Turkey Reds.................0... re 2,75) ,683 199,770 
Velvets 2.0... ..... ccececscceeens 4 1,881,272 404,402 
$7,747, 138 
Woollen Manufactures, $2,532, 152. 
Blankets ...... .. Aik ce, Pde onketiatps pels. 1,890.57 6,797 
3ST A 1 gan nae ne yas. 03,053 6,500 
CAMIIOUS - sccs53desececsaccectevaases s 14,137 3,812 
IGEN: c.cadoccrssadedeaseesade neo i 154,383 226,607 
PIANHEL: ocncossdccslor cca sac eeeecs - $3,985 27,939 
TASES isin Sassees esses ge? ‘s 68,735 18,949 
Merinos ...........0cceccceee ences - 8,126 2,197 
Mousselines de Laine ......... re 0,732,031 2,040,520 
PUES: citucatecas at .weitarcisane pieces 609 1,900 
SELES i atanci tex didecaxdinidiaanss yas. 3,814 1,941 
Taffachelass (Woollen)......... “< 383,635 70,741 
Wool Fancies........ .........64- a 161,416 29, 665 
Woollen Yarn ............ 00... pels 38.7.9 4,575 
$2,532,152 
Mixed Cotton and Woollen, $593,920. 
PI UOCKS fasaicene vets ejatasvcteins yds. 65,339 11,745 
Italian Cloth...... ccc. . 658,263 162,837 
Lustres and Orleans............ - 1,256,398 185,124 
Singlets and Drawers ......... loz. 402 2,398 
Woollen and Cotton Mixtures yds. 1,002, 996 231,816 
$593,920 
ws 
Metals, $626,886. 
DEGBO ooicse oisicn cous iowcarastisee pels 207.52 4,184 
CODDEE iss sn cssumiiedndocetiaasnss ‘A 278.61 10,336 
Copper Ware .................. - 4,346 
Iron, Manufactured............ pels 08,503.61 343,025 
pi, US econ hese tacts 3 4,014.29 3,858 
Be AN EOS ioude tee aes inde ei -- 2,572.51 20,837 
si-7 MOLAD)- “arsausinsaaeyeriass J 17,554.46 31,040 
550 SV ORO. accxaieostvdsasntedas -- -~ 74,269 
oy) LAPIN cs ceases oivstcteds. me — 7,810 
Roofing... eee ~- - 1,622 
Lead, PAGS siancnne cixgiecketooens pels 1,407.28 10,242 
yy Sheets oo... cee 3 979.36 7,180 
NiGke@l] «45, ssditacor Xeean—voeticas a 128 .37 12,852 
Quicksilver ..............0..0085 ss 427 85 32,292 
Spelter and Zine............... ag 2,966.61 19,141 
PSEGEL  wcudstcneacintnelecenasaaites re 1,035.04 12,015 
ANY csaseresispeiiebicesanies = 429.83 9,800 
TUB. PURO cases oiseseahd: Gedads boxes 2,679 16,209 
Yellow Metal ........... 0.0. pels, 249.01 5,828 
$626,886 
De 
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Arms and Ammunition, $51,959. 
Miscellaneous Foreign, $4,255,228. 
Anchors and Cables...... ..... — 
Articles de Paris ............... _- 
Beer 960O00R 000 608 tes tesdocere2és ane 
Blacking...... penkeoag ease enass —- 
Boots and Shoes............... pairs 
POE csc ipacdictansachesehitestacs ~- 
ROMINE Sos con coccichaaunitantentase -- 
CI iaschacsancaahapangrversne pels 
3 RRO ABER RE: i tous 
Cores TRGIAI fio seniesostsactabves pels 
CE cpectcisinic versasaveses -~ 
REV scaaisticciesenamalavepine yds 
CAMING 6 oo sods sesinsactavkcsaties reels 
Clothing and Haberdashery... — 
Cloth (ilastic) apindaneesichies _- 
POM ha 8 -kacyciapesaaey a 4es pels 
SO" RR eer pene Meme err = 
Ms wiencnahietun ene bente enidnnks pieces 
RMP DOMBE 55s isivecicecuiengacoes: -- 
PUGS sasisegecrigeiesiavcnaavedsces’ pels. 
BOO: uasied provcetntetaartstalaa: = 
IE erty tet mariaakeenanscs ‘a 
POTUG WAI seis Scsndinn rive evsbs acs — 
ROUND sivas ccacnesntadwekannsdueek pels. 
Gat TW IMOOR) rcsiscciocce cases 
CE WIR cchevipeccnescieehsars - 
Hemp Thread. ........:-csseaess pels 
Implements and Tools......... ~- 
Instruments, Scientific...... 
os Musical..cccucc — 
MUIR tacnscheon pe cauitvak ince tanes yds 
RANE v0 saisuin.bipreiidsadencedis pels 
Eaentier COUR sis ick co0sivinsaes yds 
RE GIBOEY fas dias savsadigne carant ~- 
DO OUIE: isin svescinvksvetevar es — 
PORNO oy cies racslacicusasia cians ~- 
i) a ee Oe — 
Oi, Heronelie:...csiiesscs sc ves pels 
rT WOEREEE woe cvcccccesscses sectee = 
ac MMI ce skusdrciecceiakk — 
CFU, VERIO Sh sassis ancceevce xs 
Oil Cloth ......... eoreeer rer yds. 
Paint Oil ........ Sam eine aetnbs pels 
POE cr cs sigh duce cana thawuket - 
PTO ey id ssi edsadekoes i ~ 
Porcelain ware........ ..... ... -— 
PURI, WD: oi caicicdecsecscxts - 
Paper and Stationery ......... — 
Provisions and Stores ......... — 
GATES as vccioisnevsiseativeas 433 pels 
ee ee ee een ce 
tL "an a 
NING ED as hatiavactincreipetvanes * 
aa - OE, ne ected nnavannes — 
Saddlery........... Oicivnceenesas — 
Spectacles .............cccseeeees -- 
Silk piece yoods............... pieces 
Satin piece goods ............... ‘5 
Silk and Cotton Mixtures... ,, 
RENO R ewiit ccavgiuiepsinien tiiadoand 
LO ML avitecsinssusdhscureotar pels, 
Thermometers ........<5.6.s s00e5 - 
LOND 54 coc srcctiaecieteostuntend els. 
OMNIA 5. 5 is captercavecodiaxyes ‘ise 
UMMA AW Se cic.ca: castrorideeander - 
Umbrellas .. abatpesvecimaiod: CUD 
Umbrella frames .. Msi db inanepans — 
NWN ores chose cle nn cen nt cores = 
WR MRCDON ca cenata vevitinedtaiii ost pieces 
Wines and Spirits....... .... — 
Sundries and ( Inenumerated — 
Miscellaneous articles on } 


Government account... | 


Miscellaneous Local, $3,034,597. 


Sabres 


ORE Eee eee 


Cotton (Raw) 
Furs and Skins.................. 
Horns, Rhinoceros 

i.” MRD, i cxbageceeteayan, 
Hides 
ORI Ses incadavverkdortonkerthadccs 
SIMRO ys 5 sscisceccassetenres nt earhars 
Ivory 
PO QRGIRIT iso dentecinet vensicsdeces 
Musk 
Oil (Ground Nut)............ ., 
Peas and Beans...... Weheneeses 
Rattans 
FROM DAN i iiisivcs cntsvereedesecs ats 
Sugar, Brown 

» White 

» Candy 
Sallower vissscssvseeseerensvees 


EO Ree eee 


7 


Tee ePC eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


eee ee ee ee ee 


Tee ee eee eee 


See ere weet ee eet tH Hee eee egy 


eee FF P89 ecensny 
Pe ee 2 2 


eee COFO FORO tee eee 


reds, 


16,850 


5.80 
16,745 

834.61 

330.93 


2R1,851 


17,743.10 

1,775.32 

19.69 
83,387 


3,432 
1233.32 
9,207.51 


60.63 
14,389 


184.65 
29,497 
2, SOs. On 
13,87: 


538,759.20 
2,754 
3,820.25 


8.41 
181.31 
1,685.79 
5,270°57 


8,029 
2,412 
1,086 


14,344.76 


174.77 


O05 


13,436 


18,760 


— 


1,858.50 
3,947 
238,57 
247.51 
23,687.68 


4.93 
140.58 
145.65 
159.20 
203.79 
405.55 


2.11 
11,397.51 


1,694.15 
374.34 


003,004. 34 


06,505.00 
3,214.14 
663,24 


Digitized by Coc gle 


51,959 





1,051 
5,199 
46,540 


5,121, 


15,289 
57,619 
9,961 
4,015 
176,951 
3,945 
6,694 
47,968 
14,875 
94,124 
20,226 
24,591 
31,136 
105,062 
40,613 
4] 058 
104,631] 
36, 463 
7,385 
4.209 
5d, 529 
94,392 
2,148 
1,202 
22,516 
9,553 
7,202 
209,420 
2962 
99,431 
141,698 
74, 126 
3,993 
297,067 
2,827 
5,165 
1,745 
1,646 
32,130 
1,284 
12,746 
4,304 
59,430 
198, 147 
133,162 
32,525 
1,929 
29' 413 
29,520 
33,362 
9,035 
7,2é1 
30,534 
43,235 
41,213 
2 628 
137,515 
1719 
665 
1.683 
$5,556 
79,884 
79,573 
3,339 
129,262 
92,420 
457,523 


621,284 


ee 


M4, 255, 2028 





3,313 
31,184 
34,802 

8,547 
331,969 
3,971 
8,795 
2,331 
2,233 
2,130 
4,153 
7,762 
13,128 
17,725 
9,043 
25,130 
11,050 
6,322 
1,909, 102 
400,152 
28,067 
28, 128 


2.83 
28.70 
120.81 
566.07 


TINIE” 6S. chase ckaizexinteesenee “4 
Sea-horse Teeth ............... am 
OG, ROOUIMI ideks pdistaasceds — 
Tortoise-shell .................. pels. 
ORTON cissk cssncdiei¥asnnectne A 
RECAPITULATION 
CAVERIAS,  REGMUTAROMIONS 63 hse ci caccaccnsan cestbecshasveceabestaees 
Woollen Manufactures 


Arms and Ammunition 


Miscellaneous, foreign 
Miscellaneous, loca 


/1. 


—RETURN OF THE 
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SORTER Re ee 


se et eeeeee 





$7,747, 138 
2,532, 152 





593,920 





THE 


PORT 


OF KANAGAWA FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
3lsr DECEMBER, 1876. 
To ENGLAND AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Articles. Weight. Value. 
Awabi Shells............... pels. —-1, 102.96 -- $2,980 
MM ori cpbseicantecisciak — — 3,797 
OMMNOE s ci.iichiitesacacate pels 104.05 -- 1,789 
Cette, TRANG © ss dcssancnesacs cs 1,623.57 — 4,583 
Cocoons, pierced ......... ee 3,899.42 463,846 

»  Unpierced ...... be 57.20 11,45 530,946 

jo (WORE cstcccens ¥ 1,486.19 55,650 
COME cw assaxeucoseinntesaect tons 1,375 —. 11,521 
Copper OFe..eve.cscevecse pels. 6,978.69 = 132,832 

ae HBUMDI :cesccecece “ 916.64. 18,941 154.003 
6 (PAB chiens is 52.45 1,044 i 
WEP DB hicecacsaien - 45.87 1,186 
Cotton piece goods ...... -- -- 1,337 
Ub ee eee re pels 539.93 -- 4,7 733 
Fish, Dried:— 

Cuttle-fish *................ pels 5,794.70 69,348 ) 
ed peceeansienestataa Pe 5, 144.87 peg 704 

Béche de mer............ - 386.45 ret aon ant 
eID AN scenes: : - rs atid 
oo tg | | eee - 466.99 11,646 | 

Dried Fish (various) a 7,059.13 35,099 

IRIE. sdoaccanh cesuiveuanate. se -- -= — 36,680 
Fire Engine................ — — — 1,031 
CUNO isis. .cccsiecasiens pels. 1,251.49 — 140,25 
See pe ere eeerae eee o. 1,079.57 -— 32,390 
Lacquered Ware ...... —- ~- -- 92,484 
Medicines: .,.... ciesssecss pels --- — 2,747 
Mushrooms ..... ......... ‘ 1,908.09 —~ 80,754 
Porcelain and Earthen- 

WOES cdccsiscccsstsins. — — 29,8758 
PORRHOOR deisviccactiacioss pels 7, 164.66 —- 6,657 
POOR alvciccaxincanenvignace * 88.85 -- 3,601 
PRO WUNMORE cries inc sceers — -— a 1,415 
MIG nodes conan cavaceaesiess pels. 265,278.60 -- 462,675 
Seaweed, uncut ......... pels. 14,133.23 30, 664 } 650 
Seaweed, cut .... ....... os 6,232.00 21,986 | 52, 
PRIME. an dinstvcsresadewies — . - 1,732 
Silk, Lae: pels. 18,418.67 13,191,710} 

Cae wre FP 1,488.03 233,613 hee 

Whee semen oie . 388.58 112,504 13,735,040 

55:5 ARE ceatssetcatians ee 4,316.81 198,213 
Silk piece goods......... — — 15,569 
Silk-worm Eyys.. ...... cards 1 018,525 —- l ,902,271 
Skins and Furs......... — — 1,746 
WAM, 2s son tus erintateinaucdli ty: pels. 115, 994.( 07 — 3,473,178 
ee) eee a 2,033.58 —- 21,984 
ae, | Te ee ee ¥ 6,070.52 a 19,456 
Tea-packing paper...... -— — 1,217 
Tobacco leaf ............. pels 3,236.22 22 -- 34.622 
RISTS URI, cssee utes ecea vet, pes. 52,614 — 2,528 
Wax, V ela vegas pels 530.00 — 6,530 
3 3 29.45 mt 1,144 
icadvies « hrc: tet PO — — — 276,136 
LOMA ct ic ans $21,431,879 
rd 

Note.—A picul is 1334 Ibs. avoirdupois. 
//.—-RETURN OF ALL FOREIGN SHIPPING ENTERED 


AND CLEARED AT THE PORT OF KANAGAWA FOR 


THE YEAR 1876. 


Nationality. 


British, General .. 
British Mail Steamers 
American, General 


American Mail Steamers 


French, General ... 
French Mail Steamers 
(;erman 

Russian 


Danish 


Swedish and Norwegian 


Dutch 
Total 


Entered. 


No. Tomnage. 
125,448 ] 


vonheee 


Cleared, 


24 


.. 27 26,669 26 
.. 25 16,582 28 
. 37 133,931 39 
Ste 1,009 3 
.. 27. 9 44,355 26 
. 28 6,892 27 

» 1.445 3 
5 3,635 5 
| 842 3 
2 2,683 2 
283 363,481 286 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ce = 


No. Tonnage. 


128,830 
25, 630 
18,690 

141,104 

1,009 
2,629 
6,852 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, 


To THE ENGINEERING STUDENTS OF TOKIO Dar Gaku, 
JuLy, 1877, sy Proressor R. H. Smitu. 


The subject which I have thought a suitable one upon 
which to address you on the present occasion is “En- 
gineering and Education of Engineers in Japan.” The 
snhject. is one on which a very great deal may be said, and 
there are questions in connection with it, both sides of 




























































VrEsseELs SOLD TO JAPANESE PURCHASERS. 
1 British Hulk ve i or one ei $6,000 
1 British Shi ea ves os ve a 5, 7,000 
1 American Steamer oe = iy ss ue 7,300 





Total, 3 vessels for ... vs ... $20,500 





11.—RETURN OF TREASURE IMPORTED INTO AND EX- 
PORTED FROM KANAGAWA DURING THE YEAR 
1876. 





Imported from England other Countries sus ...913,026,290 which may be very plausibly argued by different men 

rs Open Ports in Japan... .. 8,350,981 | fully qualified to form an epinlen Spon them. I make no 
-~-——_—— | pretence, therefore, to infallibility in the opini 

Rocket Ampere eh ae ETO ot prees ‘and will gladly admit the sassibiliey ‘of ile oe 

Exported to England and other Countrics ses ...$22, 685,389 | perience of the next few yeara shewing some of these 

’ Open Ports in Japan... ... «5,365,294! op inions to be wrong. Recent events, however, are pre- 

Total Export... 00. _.. $28,050,683 | Cipitating the adoption of great changes in the educational 

‘Total Imported and Exported 0... $49,428,614 establishments of this country, and in view of these 


changes the importance of the subject becomes such that 
no excuse is necessary fur my speaking upon it to-day, 
even if my own ideas with regard to it were not perfectly 
matured. My remarks, although all having reference to 
my own profession, may, I hope, be not wholly uninterest- 
ing to those before me who have no present or pros- 


Le antennal 


1.—PORT OF KANAGAWA. 
ReErUkKN OF THE DUTIES COLLECTED ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
wrrH A RerukN oF SHIPPING ENTRANCE AND CLEARANCE FEES 
AND STORAGE CHARGES DURING THE YEAR 1876. 


eae Ji gps Seah in nieete Cention rarer se ene goer pective immediate personal connection with engineering, 
i Weer .d ten eeikacaeceneces: OGl0) te more ce because they are specially addressed not only 
Storage Charges.....0..0.00ccccccereeeeeee seen (Sarena cast, 8,233 |to those students who have already joined the engineer- 


Mi juncsl MN COUE -62iieeo ksh coed dan odedadad acs caverta tone eeiebeosdeatonsnd 2,201 |ing classes, but also to those looking forward to so doing, 


and on that account I have avoided technicalities that 
could be understood only by those who have already gained 
some specin] knowledge. j 


Both with regard to the possible or probable progress 
of engineering itself, and with regard to the most advan- 
tageous mode of educating engineers, the situation of 
Japan is in several ways different from that of other na- 
tions. It is the present misfortune of Japan to have lived 








I'7.—RETURN SHOWING THE NUMBER OF _ BRITISH 
RESIDENTS AND FIRMS, AND THE RESIDENTS AND 
FIRMS OF EACH FOREIGN NATIONALITY ESTAB- 
LISHED AT THE PORT OF KANAGAWA ON THE 
3lsr DECEMBER, 1876. 


Nationality. No. of Residents. No. ot Firms. | for centuries strictly separated from all the rest of the world 
British.........-+.02 cece cee 636 54 This seclusion has, in the first place, kept the mechani 1 
Austro-Hungarian .............-. 15 9 ee ; eee eae? Pp echanica 
Belgian .........-..5. 12 1 aris ina stationary and very rudimentary condition, and 
CHINDSE: 4 piccicsaridastaiceinusa 1,033 18 it has also effected what can only be remedied with far 
Daniahissctccn sieeve aes 19 1 greater labour and difficulty than the hindrance to the 
Dut iscscd docde! cvecieveastesccceerens 86 4 development of the arts, for it has destro ed th fi l 
WVORCH scasacvucsessvovicnrcmncnenenes 161 36 2 ; 4 : y e uselu 
GEERA ARE coos occkea siseninareteone: 160 19 spirit of rivalry and competition with other nations. No 
Hawaiian .........ssseceeeeeee eens — me one will be inclined to dispute my statement that the arts 
Vhaliatnscsicccivickteseaveciaaiesccen 2) 6 have made no very great progress since the date of their 
POrwviaid......sscsceserresnssereseees ie = birth in this lund, and probably most men will freely 
ali oop Fe seh tea ee 35 = ndinit that there is good evidence for believing that they 
Spanish Seen weer eae 32 av have very considerably retrograded from the degree of 
Swedish and Norweyian......... 19 2 excellence they had formerly attained. The many steps 
Nwiss hectaasnuguss ied? disemaceseae at et) Japan has fallen behind Europe in this respect, however, 
United States .. .........0. 6: 2 - 26 can be rapidly overtnken by means of what may heeled 
Total Foreign Residents and Firms...... 2,004 176 artificial education from without, but the knowledge and 


skill which may be thus rapidly acquired will certainly 
remain absolutely unproductive if it be unaccompanied by 
some stimulating spirit which will drive the nation for- 
ward to ever renewed energy and effort. And the history 
of the whole world teaches us that there is no other 
stimulus strong enongh to do this than that of rivalry with 
neighbouring nations. The desire that our own. country 
should stand as high or higher in the estimation of the 
world ; that our own countrymen should enjoy in as great 
or a greater degree the comforts and happiness that the 
material and intellectual wealth, the possession of which 
is called civilization, can ensure; that the men who are 
born in the same land and owe the same allegiance as 
ourselves should have as great or greater freedom and 
liberty, than the men of other lands ; this is the rivalry 
between nation and nation of which I speak, and it is this 
sentiment which has received the sacred name of patriot- 
ism. The destiny of the world is to move from bad 
to better, and from better to better still, and the 
force which guides it to this noble destiny is the spirit 
of rivalry between different races, or, as I have said, 
patriotism, which spirit has never been wholly dead in 
any nation siuce man first became an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic being. What was it that urged the Germans to 
establish that splendid system of thorough education and 
thereby, during this last half ceutury to establish a na- 
tional prosperity so infinitely greater than before, that 
their industry may almost be suid to have been created 
anew? It was the sting of shame that the German 
patriots felt when they saw their fatherland so far bebind 
the French and the English. What was it that secured 


I have the honour to be 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) RUSSELL ROBERTSON. 
Sik ILarry S. Parkes, lX.C.B., 
KC, &., &e. 
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We deeply regret to hear that rumours are in circulation point- 
ing to the possible stoppage of the Woosung railway at the expira- 
tion of the present term. It it most devoutly to be hoped tlint 
these are without good foundation. There is no doubt, however, 
we believe, that an active currespondence is now being carried on 
upon the pete between the British Legution and the Viceroys of 
Chihli and Nanking, and we can only trust that their negotiations 
may result in the aversion of any step so ruinous to the interests of 
both foreigners nud Chinese as that which is now said to be in con- 
templation. — Shanghai Courier. 


On Sunday evening, the 24th June, @ severe storm of wind oc- 
curred, causing many of the ships in harbour to drayz, more or leas. 
Fortunately little or no damage was done, and this is matter for 
congratulation, ag some of the larger vessels, notably one mnn-of- 
war, dragged very considerubly, aud had @ collision taken place, the 
results would probably have been very serious, us the gusts at times 
were particularly severe. 

At ‘Vakahsima and Hushima, where the violence of the storm was 
more severtly felt than in our iunmediate neighbourhood, we re- 

et to hear that at the former place nolessthan five junks were 
wrecked, involving the lose of two lives, besides considerable damage 
having been done tu the sen wall, wharf, and other property. We 
Jearn that at Washima the wharf has been washed uway, and serious 
damage hus been eustuined by buildings ot the ieland—Z. 6. & NV. 


sepr Cee, 


Google 


for England a few years ago its Edueation Bill, and has 
at last awakened English manufacturers from their blind 
faith in the superiority of their own industrial resources 
nnd processes ? 
advanced beyond us in education, and the fear that she 


aud Belgium would soon outstrip us in the excellence of 


their produetions. 


Many will hesitate (o admit my proposition that the 
seclusion of Japan for centuries has resulted in an almost. 
and necessary spirit 


of this uselnl 
They will cite the eagerness with 


entire destruction 
among the Japanese. 


which foreign knowledge is sought after at the present 


day ; the resentment with which any assertion of inferi- 
ority is received ; the extreme jealousy with which even 
the appearance of foreign interference 
affuirs is guarded against. 


european science is produeed ly a sincere and hearty 
anxiely for the welfare of the nation, But I am sorry 


to be obliged to express my conviction that, whatever 


may be in the minds of that small body of intelligent men 


who are the leaders of thought in Japan, the idea of the 
mass of the people is that there is a certain quantity of 
knowledge and skill which somehow or other the King of 
Hleaven has allowed to fall into the hands of the wrong 
people, and which has to be got from them by purchase or 
otherwise, and as soon as it has been got possession of, 
then Japan may again retire into the dignified repose of a 
The people cf Japan have yet to recognise 
that these Muropeans themselves are learning and finding 


secluded life. 


out every single year more new things than have been 
discovered by Japan during any fifty years of her seclusion 
From very ignorance of the necessity of it, there has as yet 
come into existence among the mass of the people no 
stendy resolve to enter into the race of competition that is 
always from century to century being run by the 
nations of the wide word. Until Japan consents to be- 
come one of the common brotherhood of nations—a 
brotherhood of rivalry it may be, but still a brotherhood 
—to throw ifself once and for all boldly into the life of the 
world, and to accept the responsibilities and privileges 
which that position involves ; until communication be- 
tween this and other countries is as free and unrestrained 
as it is between France and Germany and Britain; until 
this position has been deliberately assumed as a permanent 
ove and the dream of possible future retreat from it) has 
been altogether discarded a3 an absurdity of the past ; 
until that time arrives Japan will constantly risk the 
danger of a relapse to that ignoble stagnation wherein 
there exists no stimulus to progress in industry, in act, or 
in culture, but which of itselfis a sure guarantee of an 
opposite retrogression, 


I am endeavouring to shew that the probability of 


future engineering prosperity does not depend so much 
upon the existence in the coantry ofa small body of well- 
trained, energetic and enthusiastic engineers, as upon the 
diffusion throughout the mass of the nation of a certain 
sentiment—upon the creation of a new industrial spirit 
which will affect the people as a whole. Of course,a 
moderately large body of good engineers is essential, but 
they must he supported by others very much more numer- 
ous than themselves. In no country at all do engineers 
supply one hundredth part of the capital requisite for the 
work they carry on. The scientific engineers must operate 
in conjunction with good business men and must be able 
to command the services of good workmen. 

Now a radically false idea of work is only too prevalent 
in Japan. The true idea of work is that the product 
should be of as good quality, and the production as cheap 
as possible. But the too common idea in this country, 
unconfessed, it may be, no less real and influential, is that 
the main object of work is to furnish an excuse for the 
workman receiving wages. What is the resulé?) > When 
business is conducted in accordance with the desire to fur- 
nish as many men as possible with the minimum amount 
of wages, it infallibly follows that the work is done ina 
wretchedly inefficient manner, and the workmen are de- 
moralized, it being their interest to dons little as possible, 
General poverty and degradation are the certain results, 


and are attended by as general a slothful sentiment of | 


coutentment with the miserable condition. But there is 
this further result, which is more immediately our cou- 
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It was the knowledge that Germany had 


with Japanese 


1 am glad to believe that the 
undeniably wide-spread desire to acquire a knowledge of 


you can summon to it. 
be wanting soldiers to fight in this nobler warfare, and the 
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cern as engineers; there are fostered the more deeply- 
rooted prejudices against the use of labonr-saving machin- 
ery. Now the labour-saving quality is in most cases the 
only true mensure of the efficiency of the machine. A 
machine which will produce the same thing with the help 
of just half'as much human labour as another machine re- 
quires, is simply on that acconnt nearly twice as good as 
that other. Butin Japan at the present day, with the 
two homely exceptions of sewing and knitting ma- 
chines, no Jabour-saving machinery worthy of mention 
is used in the common industry of the country. Set- 
ting nside afew priuting-presses and silk-spinning jen- 
nies, the only plnaces where you can meet with Jabour- 
saving machinery is inside the new government workshops, 
and even therethe most of it is destined to the manufacture 
of war material; which, however necessary it may 
be at times, is the reverse of favourable to that kind of 
industry which TI am at present recommending. Not only 
does such machinery net exist at the present time here, 
but the fight for the gradual introduction of it will bea 
long and ardfions one. ‘The reason is that there is among 
this people just now no hearty desire that business of all 
kinds should be done in the best possible way ; that 
mechanical work should be done by machinery if it is proved 
that it can be done better and more cheaply by machinery 
than by hand-labour ; and no permanent progress can be 
expected, not even the dawn of an age of engineering 
prosperity can be looked for, until that desire is honestly 
entertnined—nay more, until it is deeply felt—by the 
majority of the industrial classes. And you must not 
hope for a too rapid development of this sentiment, even 
should the best effurts of the wisest lovers of Japan be 
crowned with success. A reformation of this kiud is in 
all countries accomplished only slowly. Consider, if 
every extensive new application of labour-savivg machi- 
nery meets with so much opposition from ignorance and 
prejudice as it does in England, the very nursery of 
modern mechanical science and where these inuovations 
have been introduced only gradually over a period cen- 
turies long, what difficulties and dogged resistance must 
not the apostles of applied science in Japan be prepared 
to meet and battle against 2? You who have entered, or 
are about to enter, the engi ‘ing ; i i 
University, are all e Saran Wee ee de 
; ’ ’ g evote 
your energies for years to the acquirement of engineering 
knowledge and skill, and those of you who do so with 
distinguished suceess at this time of the beginning of the 
scientific regeneration of the empire, have very special 
prospects of fame and honour ; but you have another and 
avery different task outside of the walls of the University 
and after the completion of your studies here—the task 
of educating the people you work for toa proper appre- 
clation of those few simple industrial truths which I have 
tried to explain; and a far more glorious and lasting fame 
will attach to the names of those fewer and more earnest 
ones who will do most in teaching the people this, that 
it is their own truest interest to make production as good 





and cheap as possible ; who will succeed best in convincing 


the workmen that it is their interest and duty, and ought 
to be their pride, to take a quarter of an hour’s wage for 
doing in a quarter of an hour accurately and honestly a 


quarter of an hour's work, rather than an hour's wage for 
doing the same work ina careless and slovenly fashion 


in four times the right time. It may occupy only a few 


months to suppress the Satsuma rebels, but the battle 
against the prejudices, the carelessness and the want of 
business honesty that prevail among your countrymen 


will be a far longer and more difficult one, and will put to 
the test all the courage and patient persevering energy 
[Tam convinced there will never 


victory which will most assuredly come though it be 


gained slowly step by step, will be worthy a far brighter 
Jewel in the crown of the Mikado than the defeat of Snigo, 
or the establishment of a popular representative assembly 
ns an integral part of the government, 


You sce then, (hat according to my idea the main barrier 


that opposes the onward march to cngineering activity is 
rather the want ofthe proper sentiment and spirit than 
the want of material resourees. 
took firm held of the mind of the people, there would 
then be ne fear of the ultimate result, 


Ifthe proper idea once 


For the natural 
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resources 
possesses yreat mineral wealth and a rich, fertile soil. 
Although the mountainous nature of the country makes 


transport expensive through some districts, that ought to! 


be compensated for by the large number of rivers, long 


stretches of which are navigable, and by the unquestioned | 


advantage of a remarkably extensive seaboard. Again 
the natural capabilities of the people are great. Their 


physique is strong, w 
gence is quick and receptive. The majority of the present 
Japanese workmen are the very reverse of whut a good 
workman ought to be, butin those few instances in which, 
as for example in the government workshops, they have 
been subjected to the proper training and discipline, it has 
been proved that they are very capable of becoming skil- 
ful, clever mechanics, 

In fact, the producing powers of the nation are more than 
ordinarily great if they were only utilized, The only 
material which is perhaps not sufficiently plentiful is money, 
This is not the proper place to attempt to deal with the 
large and diffcult question of the supply of enpital to an 
impoverished country, It is enough to remark that many 
experienced foreigners hold decidedly to the opinion that 
a sufficiency of capital does not at present exist in the 
country, But there are large engineering enterprizes and 
rmall ones ; projects which to ensure suecess require vast 
outlays of capital, and others which may be conducted 
profitably on a much more moderate scale. There can be 
no reasonable doubt, I think, that the capital in the pos- 
session of native merchants and men of property is at any 
rate amply sufficient to allow of foreign machinery being 
used toan immensely greater extent than is done just 
now. It is only in recent times that the system of monster 
factories has been developed in other countries, and al- 
though it has no doubt been proved that in the modern 
circumstances of these countries, this system is by far the 
most profitable, it must not be forgotten that the same 
system, if it had been adopted in those countries last cen- 
tury, would probably have proved only ruinous, and that 
the sume system may not be at all suitable to other conn- 
tries whose present condition is very different from that of 
any part of Europe or America. At the same time I will 
say, that te any Japanese financier who has studied the 
existing relations between capital and labour in European 
countries, and has learnt what proportion of the earnings 
of a grent industrial establishment really goes into the 
purse of the capitalist and what proportion is really sunk 
in the district in the shape of wages and otherwise, ought 
surely to recognize very easily the short-sightedness of 
the policy that would much loner resist the free employ- 
ment of foreign money in this country. 

What we are doing in the different engineering schools, 
then, is merely to pave the way for a revolution that is to 
take place outside the college walls in industrial society. 
This, the teaching of pure engineering students, is our 
special work, and I intend now to dwell upon the pecu- 
liar circumstances affecting that education, and the pro- 
per meaus of facing these circumstances, 

The unwillingness to learn which is the chief diffienlty 
in the larger education of the people, is not one of the 
obstacles that present themselves to us inside the Univer- 
sity class-rooms. Nowhere else that is known to me, 
could be found more industrious or more well-intentioned 
students than those it has been one of the great pleasures 
of my life to teach since I have been engayved in the Dai 
Gaku. Nor is there any want of talent displayed. They 
have had a great deal to learn that is perfectly new to 
them, and which is to a great extent out of harmony with 
the intellectual temperament imparted from past genera- 
tions. ‘The associations of childhood or of the later home- 
life contribute nothing whatever to facilitate these new: 
fangled studies. ‘Taking such considerations into account, 
T am of opinion that their success has execeded all rea- 
sonable expectation. Some teachers complain of want of 
originality among their Japanese students. Under pre- 
sent circumstances I do not think that this is particularly 
unfortunate. Lagree with what was said by a student 
in this hall not long ago; namely, the important object 
of the Jupanese student of the present day is to learn the 
facts that have already been found out in other countries, 
not to find ont new things for himself. Japan has fallen 
behind other uations so far that the effort to regain this 
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of Japan are very great. Japan undoubtedly { lost ground must and ought to absorb the whole energies 


of the student-population for many years to come, and 
originality ought not to be expected. Originality is only 
a curse if it be developed before the mind has been well 
disciplined by the patient acquirement of knowledge. 
Japan at present has not to advance as other nations have 


| done, step by step; on the contrary, the already highly 


developed arts of other countries are to be suddenly in- 
troduced, Thus ifthe nation has suffered from past se- 
clusion, she has at present the advantage of obtaining at 
the very outset of her new career all the valuable results 
that the rest of the world have laboured for during five 
hundred years ; for which they have spent untold mil- 
lions of money in gigantic experimental failures ; for 
Which the lives of many of our very greatest men have 
been spent in misery and want and ended in disappoint- 
ment and without reward. Japan receives the benefit of 
all this hard won experience without paying a cent for if, 
No other country will grudge her her share of the har- 
vest, but her debt of gratitude is accordingly great, and 
we may look forward with hope to the time when she 
may perhaps be ina condition that will enable her to repay 
part of that debt in kind. 


Our object, then, being to teach this foreign knowledge 
of art, the greatest difficulty by far that we have to en- 
counter is the absence of illustration of our teaching in 
the practical life outside the school. An American or 
German, or English boy grows up from childhood in the 
very midst of factories and machine-shops. He las seen 
a thousand times, and become familiar with the general 
outline of, the steam engine at work long before he even 
understands its object, much less its detailed construction 
and rationale. - Especially if he be destined by parental 
connection to any sort of mechanical occupation, he will 
constantly be hearing talk of mechanical affairs, and 
thus becomes gradually and without any effort, almost 
unconsciously, more or less familiar with the actualities of 
mechanieal business life. Of course, even with all these 
advantaes it is necessary for him to devote many years 
of patient effort to attain to an accurate familiarity with 
the details of his profession, but long before that is reach- 
ed, general ideas of the utmost usefulness have been 
instilled into his mind. In Japan of the present day none 
of these favourable influences act upon the youth destined 
for the engineering profession. All the professional 
knowledge that he gains must be gained iu the school, 
with the exception of that that he finds out by his own 
unaided efforts This is by far the most important fuct 
that onght to be looked to in organising a scheme of 
engineering education for the wants of this age in Japan. 
It leads at once to the conclusion that the school 
instruction here must be more thorough and detailed than 
it requires to be in other countries. What I mean by 
thoroughness and detail is, that it is not only necessary to 
expound the broad principles underlying the various 
branches of engineering, and to illustrate these principles 
by sketch descriptions of special works and machines in 80 
fav as their construction is governed by these fundamental 
principles ; but it is, besides this, necessary to take in 
exch division of the subject several examples and 
explain in the completest manner possible every fact. 
that ought to guide the construction of any part of the 
whole ; to point out the method of making exact calcula- 
tions as to the proper dimensions of each part with regard 
to which it is both possible and useful to make such exact 
calculations ; to let the student understand where it is not 
useful to strive at such exactitude and why, and finally to 
endeavour to‘train him to the faculty of roughly estima- 
ting the relative importance of those facts the calculation 
of whose exact influence is either impossible or useless. 
Tuke for example, the science of building “ machine tools.” 
To any one here who determined to teach the subject 
well, it would be requisite to explain the rationale and 
various possible constructions of every detail in, say, two 
of the most important machine-tools, for instance, turning 
lathes and planing machines, or some special example of 
wood-dressing machines. This would need to be done in 
addition to a general description of the functions and 
construction of a much Jarger number of machine-tools, 
In short, the system of engineering school education which 
I recommend, may conveuiently be termed the “ thorough” 
system, as distinguished from the “outline” system, which 
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last leaves the necessary filling in of details to the student 
himself during the course of his ordinary business life 
after he has gone from the college. I would not go the 
length of attempting to make the class-instruction super- 
sede the necessity of an apprenticeship in one form or 
another, but this subject I will mention again immediate- 
) e 

: Another fact ought to be taken into account in laying 
out our scheme of education. All who know anything of 
the subject, know that engineering practice is very dif- 
ferent in different countries, I dare to say that a very 
large proportion of these striking differences are due not 
simply to accident and prejudice, but have their 
rise in the very different needs of different countries, 
and the very different resulting conditions under which 
the engineering practice of these nations has grown up, 
The experience of each gradually guides it to certain rules 
and toa certain style, and as it advances the work is 
wisely guided by precedent as much as by reason. But 
Japan has as yet no experience of her own to gnide her, 
and yet it is evident that engineering here cannot, aud 
ought not, to be the same as jin England or in America. 
There are just as many, perhaps more, reasons why it 
cannot be identical here and there, as there are why it 
would be inadvisable to constrnet the new army of Japan 
by copying in every detail the model of the French army 
without allowing any modifications whatever, 

Now an engineer who has not inherited n long experi- 
ence from the triumphs and failures of others, must, in 
order to be himself snecessful, be n particularly well- 
educated engineer. I disagree wholly with those who say 
that what Japan wants just now is solely a large number 
of young men who aro just sufficiently well drilled in 
knowledge to muke them able to go on with the ordinary 
routine of office-work and draughtsman’s work. A large 
number of such men are certainly desired, but they alone 
are not sufficient. Ifthe country were flooded with such 
men without any of the higher class of engineers to guide 
them, the result would be imere stupid confusion and 
ruinously frequent failures, such as would inevitably 
strengthen the old prejudices and create new ones against 
the foreign sciences which it is our endeavour to introduce. 


The system should, then, provide for two grades of 


pupils ; the lower standard of comparatively ensy attain- 
ment for a large namber ; after passing which a selected 
few may aspire to a higher academic rank. 

There hre two ways in which this higher education 
for a small number may be provided for. It may either 
be done at home at the expense of some additional outlay 


of money, and the college provided with the power of 


granting a higher titular degree as well as the common 
one, or the few selected students muy receive scholarships 
on condition of their carrying on their further studies at 
foreign universities, or otherwise. ‘The question which 
of these two ways is the better, is chiefly a matter of re- 
lative money cost, and is a question into which I will not 
enter. 

Let us now consider the means which it is necessary to 
adopt in order to carry out this “ thorough” scheme. 

Every one will recognize it a3 an ambitious scheme ; 
many will stigmatize it as fartooambitions. I freely con- 
fess that in order to carry it out with completeness—and 
its whole essence is completeness—a considerable expen- 
diture of money would be unavoidable. But it is surely 
worth the consideration of the government whether it 
would not be wiser to spend the funds at its disposal in 
equipping one school completely rather than in running 
two schools, to one of which is given a sum wholly inad- 
equate to its requirements, and in the other of which is 
sunk capital which cannot with strictness be said to re- 
present the actual or probable results. 

There are two things without which what I propose could 
not be accomplished. ‘The most important is « moderate- 
ly large staff of thoroughly competent technical teachers. 
Neither of the two engineering schools in Tokio are at all 
adequately supplied in this respect. In our own little 
school there are only Prof. Chaplin and myself. The 
large establishinent at Tora-no-mon we are astonished 
to find even more insufficiently furnished in this respect 
than we are. 

Engineering as a science had its rise in military engin- 
eering, All the great roads of ancient days, for iustance, 
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in almost any country you like to mention, were built for 
military purposes. It was only much later that people 
begun to think it worth while to npply science to the 
common arts, and it was then that industrial engineering 
came into existence under the title “civil” or “civie” 
engineering, to distinguish it from the military science. 
Later on this civil engineering ‘became gradually differen- 
tinted into two sections ; the one retaining the old uame, 
the other receiving the name of mechanical engineering. 
This change which was developed only gradually, is only 
one example of the constant tendency to division of labour, 
As the applications of science become more and more com- 
plicated, there arises a greater nnd greater need of men 
becoming specialists, Originally the civil eugineer was 
as much «a mechanical as 9 civil engincer according to the 
modern meaning of the words, and the term was properly 
applied to all well-eduented men who devoted themselves 
to the application of the exact sciences tothe arts. But 
now-a-days, even when we add to the list of sections, 
mining, which isa cross between mechanical and clvil 
and which has been wiltily, If also somewhat unfairly, 
desoribed as that. section which borrows from both these 
latter and understands neither; and naval architecture 
whose chief peculinrity seems to be that ite devotees labonr 
at a problem too difficult for them but whose difficulty they 
do not perceive; even when we add these to the list, we 
find our subdivision wholly insufficient to represent the 
actuality, We have now many perfectly distinct kinda 
of civil engineers, and a still greater number of varieties 
coming under the designation mechanical engineers, Now 
I say, that in any complete school of engineering—and it 
is of fur greater importance here in Japan than anywhere 
else—that these different classes of engineering ought to 
be represented by different teachers, If in our medical 
schools it is considered necessary to have different pro- 
fessors of anatomy, of materia medica, of mid-wifery, of 
physiology and hygiene, why, I would ask, should we 
too not have our special professors of road and railway 
engineering, of hydraulic and harbour engineering, of 
surveying on the one hand, and on the other profersors to 
teach machine-tools—i.e, machine producing machinery 
—fuetory and mill machinery, power-engines and pumps, 
marine engines nnd ship-building, locomotives and agri- 
cultural machinery. 


With, perhaps, three teachers of those subjects neces- 
sary for all engineering students, such ns mechanical draw- 
ing and applied mathematics, including mechanics, strength 
of materials and thermodynamics ; and four others for the 
above-mentioned specialties arranged in proper groups, 
the staff might be considered adequate to the requirements 
of the case, and any advance towards this from our pre- 
sent. condition would be an improvement. 

There is a fallacy which may be fullen into by those 
considering this subject which deserves to be pointed out. 

It is sometimes imagined that if you increase the num- 
ber of teachers and subdivide the subjects, you thereby, - 
necessarily, iucrease the amonnt of study required from the 
students in the same proportion, ‘This is a great mistake. 
The real difference is this. If you have only a few teachers 
for a wide range of subjects, the teaching will inevitably 
be either very incomplete, or else very superficial. In our 
countries when # professur is insufficiently supported so 
that his full subject is too wide for his time, he chooses, 
if he is a wise man, the former alternative of incomplete- 
ness, deals thoroughly with a very few subjects, and leaves 
the rest to be learnt by his pupils from other sources. 
These other educational means are talk with people in 
engineering business, observation of engineering works 
going on in the neighbourhood, and private study of books. 
But there is very little Japanese engineering society for 
Japanese siudents to talk with; very few engineering 
works being carried out in the country ; and as for the 
private reading of books, most books on technical subjects 
contain much that is not satisfactory, and can only do their 
full amount of good when the student is by other means 
sufficiently guided in the right path to be able to form a 
shrewd judgment as to the worth of what he finds in the 
book. Japanese students require especially such guidance, 
as I have already remarked, because they have not the 
same advantages in training tothe faculty of practical 
judgment as their European fellows have. 

If, on the other hand, you have a sufficient number of 
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teachers to allow each to concentrate his energies upon 
the collecting together of the main features and important 
details of a few specialities, and npon the fittest mode of 
presenting them to pupils just entering upon the study ; 
and with sufficient Iecisure, too, to examine carefully 
the numerous books he hns to recommend to his class 
for study ; these pnpils will not only get over more 
ground in the same time on account of their not baving 
wasted their time in unguided wanderings through worth- 
less literature in search of a scrap of knowledge bere and 
there, but will finally possess a much larger, more detail- 
ed stock of information, and a much truer understanding 
of the whole subject ; and that, too, with less weariness 
and mental effort. [ven if you succeed, as the Mombu- 
sho has succeeded very well in doing, in getting men 
who will consent to work harder than they would be asked 
to do in other countries, there can be no doubt that. 
the quality of their work will be the lower the great- 
er the quantity ; and to this my own experience here 
testifies most unequivocally, because I have been surpris- 
ed to find, now that I have somewhat more leisure than 
then, the number of mistakes I made during my first 
session here, when I was compelled to deliver eleven new 
lectures per week for nearly ten months’ time, besides 
conducting various classes which did not involve any 
lecturing. 

The other things that are wanted in order to carry out 
this thorough scheme of engineering education as especi- 
ally adapted to the present needs of Japan, ure x good 
collection of books, 2 good collection of illustrative wall- 
drawings, a good collection of models of machinery, ete., 
and a number of instruments. ‘These are not so necessary 
az the teachers themselves, but the teachers will not be 
able to accomplish much without them. ‘To illustrate 
what is desirable in the way of models, I need only point 
to the splendid machinery museum of which, through the 
praiseworthy energy of its Principal, the Kobu Dai Gakko 
is now iv possession. Our college, on the other hand, 
can hardly be said to be supplied at all in this 
respect, and nevertheless models are here of infinitely 
greater imporlance than in Enlyish schools. In ad- 
dition to these good class-roome are wanted, but this 
is «a matter of « very little importance beside what 
I have already mentioned. 

Such, gentlemen, is the programme of engineering edu- 
cation which I think essential fur Japan. Although it 
uims at as great thoroughness and completeness as can 
be attained anyhow in the class-room, I do not wish any 
one to think that IT imagine that a young man could by 
going through this training alone become an entirely 
competent and trustworthy engineer. The student him- 
self must complete it hy that self-teaching which can only 
be carried out in the practice of business-life. Something 
which shall have the same object as the Hnglish appren- 
ticeship system, is as necessary here as elsewhere. My 
own experience has given me too lively an appreciation 
of the evils of that Inglish system to allow me to recom- 
mend it for adoption here, but it would be only foolish to 
suppose that any one of you could gain a right to the title 
of engineer, in any full sense of the word, by successful 
study in University classes alone. In the absence of pri- 
vate engineering establishments in which our students 
could obtain some practical training by private arrange- 
ment, I hold it to be the clear duty of the Mombusho 
authorities who invite young men from various parts of 
the country fo receive un engineering education at their 
Tokio Dai Gaku, to secure for those, ut any rate, who are 
successful in their college career, admission to one or other 
of the well-conducted government workshops as apprentices, 
or whatever you may chose to call them. There need be 
no connection between the University and the working 
establishments further than is necessary to secure the ad- 
wission of the studeuts from the former into the latter. 
With thorough  practical-theoretical instruction L pro- 
pose for the college course, along apprenticeship is not 
necessary. Io am no believer in the absolute necessity of 
niman’s becoming a first-class chipper and filer in order 
to become an eduented engineer. Such hand-skill as he 
may acquire in the workshop he will infallibly lose 
rgain very speedily. What he has to learn during 
his apprenticeship is simply how affairs ave really 
carried on in the workshops, aud he caunot learn this by 
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observation from without, but only by liviug, as it were, 
in the workshop for a time. 

In Germany the apprenticeship is commonly served 
afier the completion of the lower education and before 
the commencement of the higher theoretical instruction. 
Not very many years ago a friend of my father’s whom [ 
have to thank for drawing the outline of my own profes- 
sional education, introduced into Scotland the system of 
working the apprenticeship in the long vacations between 
the winter sessions at the University, and this system has 
been fonnd to work remarkably well, although the masters 
would object, fur obviouse reasons, to permit it to any ex- 
ceedingly large number of students. As somewhat con- 
nected with this sulject, I may remark that any boy who 
is from infancy destined to a mechanical occupation, ought 
to he encournged to familiarize himself with the use of 
tools from childhood. Where this has been done system- 
atically, it has been attended with the happiest results. 
The boy is early imbued with sound mechanical ideas, 
and it requires very little knowledge of children to be 
sure that one who is helped to amuse himself in this way, 
will grow up healthier and happier thau one who is conu- 
tinually kept to his spelling book and grammar. I myself 
would go so far as to say, that such training during child- 
hood and boyhood would probably make it possible to 
reduce the time of the later apparenticeship to less than 
one half of what it would otherwise need to be. 

But even after making this obvious and necessary con- 
fession that the scheme of thorough college education that 
[ have laid before you in outline this afternoon, requires 
to be supplemented by something else, I will still admit it is 
an ambitious programme—a properly ambitions programme, 
I know that it is a somewhat expensive one. I know also 
that it will not be carried out—at least if it is to any ex- 
tent at all, it will not be with the completeness ting I 
think desirable. Nevertheless, I wish at this time to 
chronicle my belief that this, and nothing less than this, is 
what will do the work of engineering education in this 
country at this state of her history. What comparison 
ean be made of the value of the few tens of thousands of 
yen that would need to be disbursed in accomplishing it, 
and the benefits that would most assuredly accrue in a 
very few years? Think of the rich materials that lie 
buried in Japanese soil us yet unconverted into wealth ; 
think of the lithe activity, both mental and physical, of 
the Japanese people as yet allowed. to run prematurely 
and unproductively to very indifferent seed ; think of the 
engineering possibilities in the futare of Japan, and say 
whether it is a wise policy to stint the schools of the little 
money that they need. Think of the rapid strides for- 
wards from the barbarism of only a quarter of a century 
ago that Hindostan has made in consequence of the school- 
system introduced by the British government, and learn 
the marvellous results of modern education. It may be 
snid that the money would be willingly given if it were 
there to give ; but that isa poor excuse. Do you think 
that the capitalists of other countries are not willing to 
help you if you are willing to receive their help? Will 
your government not borrow foreign money from patriotic 
motives? Why! borrowed money is better thau no money 
atall. Or can it not borrow foreign money except at high 
rates of interest ? Whatis the reason? It is because 
Japan will not join hands with foreign nations to live with 
them their common life. Does a cautious man willingly lend 
his money to one who carries it into his house, where he 
keeps all the doors locked and bolted and all the window- 
shutters closed, so that no one knows what is going on in 
the house, or what will become of the money ? No, he 
will charge a very high rate of interest before he trusts 
his money into that house. But if Japan were opened to 
the world it would be different. If foreigners were allow- 
ed in this country as great freedom of business as Kuglish- 
men are in France, there are few people who know any- 
thing about the condition ef the land that could doubt 
that a sufficient, if not more than sufficient, influx of 
capital would readily take place without the necessity of 
any Goverument borrowing. 





-_—. 


A despatch from Athens asserts that it is untrue that the Porte de- 
manded an explanation of the Greek armaments, On the contrary, the 
‘Turkish Minister has been instructed to express the satisfaction of the 
Sultan at the formation of the new Ministry, 
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IWASAKI YATARO v. CAPTAIN P. H. COLOMB. 








To THE Eprror oF THE ** JAPAN MAIL DaILy ADVERTISER.” 


Sir.—The observations on this cascinyour paper of the 5th instant 
imply that if the jury had pronounced for the defendant, as they 
led him to expect when they stopped bis evidence, they would have 
expressed the opinion of a maierity of this community. And I 
inter from what I have myself heard that in this impression you 
are quite correct. 

But majorities, though powerful, are not always right. If they 
Were, many names now much honoured amony men would be un- 
known, the distinction of those who bore them being due to their 
having been decidedly in the minority while they lived. I am 
therefore, not in absolute despair at tinding myself on this subject 
differing from the majority in regard to the desirability of the 
verdict preferred. And, if you will allow me, I will offer some 
reasons for this opinion. 

I. -Itis amaxim of Jaw in collision cases that the vessel in 
motion shall respond for damaze to the vessel a ea anchored, 
unless the former proves her act of damage to have been inevitable, 
that is to say, wholly beyond her own control. 

I fancy that, although Captain Colomb otfered this defence in 
Court, he did so as a matter of form and with little actual reliance 
onit. For no one can read the evidence given without perceiving 
at once that, however excusable the drifting of the Amwdaucious may 
have been, the defence wholly fails to establish that absolute inev- 
itability which it was bound to prove. 

Captain Colomb may have been quite justified in trusting to a 
single anchor on the night of the 11th June ; and in trusting to its 
old-fashioned wooden stock ; and in trusting to occasional obser- 
vations of neighbouring lights to detect drift instead of to the 
regulation leads over the side; and in being very deliberate about 
letting go his secondanchor when the tirst was proved inetticient; and 
the facts that other men-of-war near him had each two or more 
anchors down, and that the Audacious was the only ship in harb- 
our that drifted, do not necessarily prove him to have been in 
error. But there remains the fact that a first class man-of-war, of 
nearly 4,000 tons, did, in smooth water, in a moderate yale bardly 
in typhoon season, drift upon a merchant ship properly anchored 
nearly an eighth of a mile away, and that some precautions which 
might have prevented that mischief were confessedly not taken. 
To plain common sense it looks therefore as if the Audacious were 
responsible for the damage done, and as if the only questions to 
ask were ‘To whom? and For how much ? 


2.--In dealing with the first question the defence tried to show 
that the plaintiff was not the owner of the Chirt Maru. The point 
was a fair one to take, and the common notion, which the Gazette 
has just repeated, that the Mitsu Bishi Company is a branch, and 
its vessels the property, of the Japanese Government, lent it some 
force. 

But it was a point casily elucidated by reference to a few facts. 
The Japanese Government, which formerly owned the Chiri Muru, 
recognises her as now belonging to the Mitsu Bishi Co., and _re- 
coynises Mr Iwasaki as representing that Company. In the Fifth 
Report of the Postmaster General, printed in’) English in 1876, 
the Government published most of the very facta which were 
triumpbantly extracted from Mr Iwasaki the other day in H.B. 
Majesty's Court. Plaintiff might naturally have felt bewildered 
at being required to prove facts already so notorious, especially as 
the ship's Register and the Post Office contract, both produced in 
Court, amply established them. 

Whether Mr Iwasaki paid much or little for his ships seems 
of no real consequence so long as the Government of Japan 
thus recoznises them ashis. That Government, for its own ends 
assisted (it did not create) the Mitsu Bishi Company, and is 
now deriving much advantage from the foresight and liberality of 
its policy in that respect. If its manner of doing this appears 
stranve (though it could be precedented in Europe), it may be re- 
mem! ered that it is a Sovereign Government, and is not obliged 
to conform its shipping laws to foreign customs. 

Mr. Iwasaki is certainly under no obligation to account to any 
foreigner for the manner in which he acquired his ships; 
and when defendant's counsel, in dealing with this part of 
his case, ridiculed the notion that he had acquired them fairly, 
impugned the honesty of his testimony regarding them, and in- 
sulted him and his Government by deseribing him as ‘‘a man of 
straw,’ or ‘‘a pasteboard partition” between the people of Japan 
aud the ‘‘real owners of the vessels,” (e#/e your own and the 
Herald's reports), he descended to a mode of defence which it is 
quite ‘acrelible that the gentleman in whose behalf it was 
employed could ever have sanctioned. If it were even relevant, its 
utter offensiveness should have precluded its use. 

If respectable Japanese entering foreign Courts as fe ar 
as witnesses are so treated we may look for some disagreeable 
retalintion—and before ‘‘ the greater part” of this community com- 
mit themseves to approval of it, they would do well to consider 
its po sible consequences. ; 

3.—The question of the amount of liability remains. The plain 
rule of law is that the delinquent party in a collision is lable not 
only for direct damages but for their consequences. This was 
clearly stated by Dr. Lusbington in the case of the Cortese of 
Durham, andit has been carried so far that delinquents have bad 
to pay fora vessel] wrecked subsequently to but in consequence of 
the coll:sion. 

Inthe case of the Chiri Maru there was room for difference of 
opinion as to the amount aud as to the time required for repairs. 
But we all know that repairs cannot be executed bere at moderate cust 
aud that estimates are yenerally exceeded by results, both as to cost 
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anddelay. Without questioning the fairness of those put in by the 
defendant and obtained after controversy had begun, one ma 
reasonably doubt if they would have been quite the same if 
obtained before, and if most of them would not have swelled consi- 
derably in practice. At all events plaintiff naturally and necessa- 
rily based his claims (the law requiring him to fix a sum) on 
the estimates of the experts whom he usually dealt with and 
trusted; and I can neither see any indication of extortion in this 
proceeding, nor any reason to distrust the honesty of Mr. Robert- 
son's calculations on account of Mr. Iwasaki’s having a share in his 
business. If Captain Colomb had been content to ‘‘ pay the bill” 
for reinstatement, as he first proposed, he could have had no diffi- 
culty in checking overcharges. 

As to the claim for demurrage, the owner of the Chiri Maru was 
entitled to whatever any private ship-owner would have recovered 
under the circumstances, and his contract with the Government 
showed what his loss perdiem was. TheJury appear to have admit- 
ted this ratv, but to have undertaken to fix the time, just as they 
had previously fixed the cost, of repairs. 16 seems to me that they 
might wisely have left both points to be settled by experts, or by 
events; for one can hardly imagine the ey of them com- 
petent to decide such matters. Their proposed award of two 
days was probably pure guess-work, and, according to the evidence, 
is either too little or too much. If they supposed, as seems 
likely, that the vessel was really Government property it would 
have heen more consistent to allow no demurrage at all. 

Had the Chirt Maru been under French, American, or German 
colours, [ venture to assert that this whole question would have 
been treated quite differently, and the charge of extortion would 
probably not have been Hear of. And here arises a consideration 
which possibly underlies and taints the whole of this controversy, 
and gives a signiticance to the action and judgment of this 
community, and of Her Majesty’s officers, in regard to it, which 
ought to i seriously weighed, 

If the Chit Maru had been under one of the foreign flags 
named would not Captain Coloinb have received the owner's repre- 
sentatives, when they went on board the Anacious after the 
oollision, with the considerate politeness due to those who had 
innocently suffered injury from his ship? Would he have taken 
pains to make the interview as ‘short as possible,” or ‘‘ refused 
to listen” to a claim for consequential damage which British 
law clearly declares to be admissible on such occasions? If re- 
ference to a Court were after all found indispensable to settle 
responsibilities or decide rights , would irritating and offensive en- 
quiries into the means by which the owner had acquired his 
property have been permitted to embitter the process? And 
would counsel, under the shelter of a Court of Justice, have been 
allowed to insult him with defamatory epithets? The Judge's 
charge coukl not have been more conscientious and impartial 
than it was in this case; but would there have been derisive 
‘Vaughter”’ in Court over plaintiffs efforts to give straight- 
forward answers to what he thought serious questions, and 
woukl some of the public and the newspapers have regarded 
his appeal to British justice against a man-of war as somethin 
impudent and ludicrous? Woald it have been descri 
or considered as an Act of Grace in Her Majesty's officers to enter- 
tain his claim at all, and would that Grace (if such it was) have 
been so ungraciously demurred to by the defence? If the verdict 
of a jury had been required would not care have been taken to 
select men qualified by pysition and experience to determine delicate 
nautical and mercantile points and exempt from every influence 
that might possibly prejudiee their judgment? And, in case of 
disagreement, would respectable members of this community bave 
ventured to suggest in print or in conversation that an intelligent 
juror, standing on his oath and his knowledge against the others, 
was influenced cither by stupid obstinacy or by still baser motives ! 

In my opinion these things would have been unlikely to occur 
in the case supposed. And I think it very greatly to be regretted 
that things too closely resembling them should have occurred in 
this case, where the plaintitf wasa prominentand highly respected 
Japanese gentleman, who may easily have been more concerned, 
in pressing his claim, to gratify the patriotism of his countrymen, 
to vindicate his flag, and to exhibit his own good-standing with 
foreigners, than to recover money lost through the unreadiness of a 
drifting man-of-war. For ‘such occurrenves tend to deepen the 
impression, already too strongly established in Japan, that foreigners 
in general are arrogant, unjust, and unwilling to practise toward 
Japanese the rules they observe toward each other. 

| think it should be the aim, even if it were not so clearly the 
interest of this community to counteract: this impression whenever 
a fair opportunity offers itself, and lL regret that they have not dis- 
cerned such an opportunity in the present case. 

Since the majority appear, by your account, to think otherwise, 


I prefer to remain 
ONE OF THE MINORITY. 
Yokohama, July 6th, 1877. 


P.S.—No one ought to know better than defendant’s counsel, 
that ‘‘Kwei-sha” in Japanese does not usually imply a oorpora- 
tion in the foreign sense. 





* To tue Epiror oF THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. 


July l4th, 1877, 

Stn,—A word or two in reply to the letter of ‘One of the 
Minority “ in the Adrertiver of the 10th, in reference to the late 
Audacious case. 

Your Correspondent states that ‘the vessel in motion shall res- 
pond for damage to the vessel properly anchored” unless inevitable 
accidentis proved. This is quite true, but the question, as is shown 
in the argument of the Counsel for the defence in the Audacivus 
case, Whether by @ ‘‘ veasel in motion ” is not meant a vessel under 
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weigh, and therefore with steering power, and so able to avoid, if a 
proper look-out is kept, a vessel at anchor It is surely ridiculous 
to =. that a vessel in motion, if the motion is itself due to in- 
evitable accident, is to be treated as if it were under weigh and so 
under the control of those on board. If this were so in every 
conceivable case of collision the mere fact of collision would be 
oe Jacie proof of negligence which we know very well it is not. 

e fact of the vessel being in motion throws, then, no burden on 
the colliding ship when that very motion is the result of the inevit- 
able accident alleved in excuse. 

Your correspondent cannot have read the proceedings with any 
care, for had he done so, especially had he studied the summing up, 
he would have seen that the defence was not bound to prove 
absolute inevitability. It was only bound to show that the collision 
was «lue to an accident unavoidable by the exercise of such ordina- 
ry care as a prudent seaman should employ under the circumstan- 
ces. And that such care, and more than such care, was employed, 
was amply proved by the evidence for the defence, and was hardly 
sought even to be disproved by the plaintiff, who indeed proved 
nothing at all except that he was a very lucky fellow. The 
summing up shows clearly that the drifting was due to the 
breaking of the anchor stock, and I should like to know how’ your 
correspondent would pret such an accident. Whether a wooden 
stock is old fashioned as your correspondent says, or not, I cannot 
say; but, however, the defendant was clearly not personally respon- 
sible for what he was supplied with by the (iovernment. 
As to your correspondent’s intimation that the lead was not used to 
detect drifting, the evidence showed a clear presumption that it was 
used in accordance with the common routine of the ship, and the 
jury prevented that evidence being given which would have for- 
mally proved what seems as little necessary to prove as the fact that 
there was the usual watch on duty. So, again, ‘One of the Minority” 
~—and I venture tosay of a very microscopic minority indeed—alleges 
that the defendant was ‘‘ very deliberate” in letting go his second 
anchor when the tirst proved inefticient. But the uncontradicted 
evidence shows most clearly that the order to let go was given by 
the defendant the moment he was informed of the drifting ; that 
the same order had previously been given by Captain Jobnstone, and 
that the anchor was let go by the time the defendant got forward. 
Your correspondent proceeds to assert that the other men-of-war 
near the Audacioux had two, or more, anchors down. ‘I'his is not 
true in the sense meant by your correspondent. The Tennessee was 
moored, but practically riding by a single anchor until long after 
the collision (if l remember right), and the A fa/ante throughout the 
hight rode by # single Richie ‘Indeed, I believe [ am correct 
in saying that bardly a ship in the harbour had two anchors ahead 
during the whole of the night, and not one of these drifted or 
dragged --they were in fact holding on by one anchor, and clearer 
proof of the non-necessity of the a udacioux letting go her second 
anchor could not be adduced. Had the Chiri Maru been lying at 
single anchor, the collision in all probability would have been easily 
averted. J am happy to find myself in agreement with your cor- 
respondent in his statement that the wind was but a ‘‘ moderote 
gale. ” [remember the night in question very well, and up to about 

0 p.m. looked upon the wind as quite of an ordinary character. 

As to the cross-examination of Mr. Iwasaki, he appears to me to 
have been treated with singular lenity. A man who says first 
there is no Mitsu Bishi Company, then that he is himself the Com- 
pany, then that the Government has presented him with seventeen 
or eightcen steamers, invites strange surmises and courts some 
degree of ridicule. For my part I know asa fact that the purchase 
of many of the steamers now belonging to the so-called company 
was arranged between their owners and the Government, and were 
paid for by the Government. Whether the defence knew this or 
not 1 cannot tell, but in view of the rumours current in Yokohama 
as to the real position of the company, it was necessary for him to 
examine closely on the point of ownership, if only to avuid a repeti- 
tion of litigation. Let any one imagine such a witness as Mr. 
Iwasaki in any of the Superior Courts at home, and compare the 
merciless interrogatory he would there be subjected to with the 
mild treatment he received at the hands of the defence. 

Japanese of the calibre of Mr. Iwasaki are not such children as 
their protector assumes them to be. They know perfectly well 
that they may have to undergo a disagreeable interrogatory if they 
seek the aid of a Court of Justice, whether Japanese or foreign, and 
are not such fools as not to understand that ie subjection of wit- 
nesses to close examination, however unpleasant it may be to the 
wi‘nesses themselves, is absolutely necessary to the ends of justices 
and not more advantageous to the defendant than to the plaintiff. 
The threat of ‘disazreeable retaliation” which the ‘greater part of 
the community would do well to consider the possible consequences 
of” ig alarming. Does Mr. [wasaki intend to scuttle the next of the 
thirty or forty steamers (he is not sure which) he is the fortunate 
owner of, at as small an outlay as the Heir of Linne got back his 
land at, on which a goodly muster of hated Britishers, the greater 

rt of the community, may happen to be the unlucky passengers ? 
O that my friend would not write a letter! might the incarnation 
of the Mitsu Bishi Company well exclaim—reversing the cry of the 
Psalmist. 

Like your correspondent I also ‘ venture to assert” that had 
the Chirt Maru been under French, American or German colours, 
**the whole question would have been treated quite differently and 
the charge of extortion would not probably have been heard of,” 
and for the simple reason that no such rediculous claim as that 

gut forward on bebalf of the owner would ever have been made. 
Vbat follows seems to indicate the real punetum acu of the whole 
matter. ‘The very respectable representatives of the Great Mitsu 
Bishi one vther words the clerks of Mr. [wasaki —were 
not treated with the consideration they deemed their due on the 
occasion of their visit to the duducious the day after the collision. 
This is regrettable, and the officers of the Audacious have been 
propecly punished in the vexations and delays they have been 
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subjected to for any lack of courtesy they may have been guilty of 
on that memorable occasion. 

The charge made against the defendant’s Counsel that he availed 
himself of his position to insult the plaintiff is an extremely sill 
one. He took special pains to exonerate the plaintiff from all 
blame on account of the proceedings, and in treating the plaintiff's 
account of his ownership as ridiculous and incredible, according to 
the law and custom of a British Court of Justice, was perfectly 
justified by the strange facts disclosed by the plaintiff himself. I 
do not suppose there are ten impartial men in the settlement who 
are not convinced, that according to the principles of western law, 
the (;overnment are the real owners of the whole Mitsu Bishi fleet. 
The defence never for an instant condescended to adopt the cap- 
tious and quibbling mode of examination used by the plaintiff, who 
appeared to rest his sole hope upon the chance of some sailor or 
ofticer of the Aw/ucivus, unaccustomed to the tortures of the wit- 
ness box, being confused into self-contradiction ‘or unwary 
admission. 

The remaining reflections upon British justice contained in your 
correspondent's letter may be briefly met by the following remarks, 
The case against the Audacious involving difficult technical points, 
important questions of law and a discussion of recondite matters 
of seamanship, as well as effecting great national interests, was 
fixed and decided within a fortmght of the claim being made. 
How long would it have taken to decide a similar claim had 
the Audacious been a Japanese vesacl and the (hiri Maru a 
British bulk? Who would have given ten cents for the chance 
of such a claim ever being entertained with anything like the 
fairness Mr. Lwasaki has experienced? J, Nir, bave had the mis- 
fortune of appearing three times as a plaintiff in a Japanese 
Court of Justice, ounce against the (rovernment, twice against 
individuals. In one, although the claim was of a perfectly simple 
nature, it took eighteen months to get any Court to entertain it at 
all. In the other, two months were occupied over the preliminaries. 
In the first no decision has been given ; in the other two the deci- 
sions were based upon arguments of a childish absurdity—almost 
as absurd as those used in the late judgment on the case of 
Braun rv. Kashiwo. On every occasion that I appeared before the 
Yedo Court I was treated and addressed like the commonest 
coolie. 1 was howled at for bringing an umbrella, a coat, or a hat 
into Court, although the only place I could have left these articles 
in wag a distant cell, inches thick with dust and dirt and without 
cbair, table or hook. An unfortunate Chinaman whom I once 
brought as a witness was apostrophised in the rudest manner, 
because he wore spectacles. In almost every instance in which I 
have come into contact with Japanese judicial or other officials of a 
subordinate rank, I have remarked an ill-will against foreigners 
amounting almost to fanaticism and a positive desire to work in- 
jury to foreigners, assuch, that Iam utterly at aloss toexplain. Of 
the people of Japan, especially the peasantry, L have only to record 
my ceuininl admiration, and from the higher officials I must admit 
that I have never experienced discourtesy. 

I deny utterly that there is any impression in Japan that foreign- 
ers in yeneral are sah pe unjust, and unwilling to practice 
towards Japanese the rules they observe towards each other, or 
any foundation for such an impression. I believe the impression 
is quite the reverse, and that what unfavourable impressions against 
us may be current in Japan, have relation chietly to our social 
habits which the Japanese do not understand, to our independence, 
our behaviour towards women, our love of open air exercise, our 
conduct as members of a family, our music, art, ete., etc. And I 
feel quite sure that most fair-minded and intelligent Japanese will 
resent the advocacy of ‘Une of the Minority ’ as an officious and 
unwelcome patronage. 


I am, Sir, 
A BRITISHER. 





To THE Eptrok or THE ‘‘JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 
Yokohama, July 13th, 1877. 


Srr,—In the Advertiser of the 10th, your correspondent ‘‘ One 
of the Minority” says that 1 ought to know that the word 
‘‘kweisha” (kwaisha’) does not imply what is understood by 
foreigners as a corporation. 

] have had to deal officially with three Kwaisha and with 
three only. Each of the three had its articles of Association, 
its Shareholders, Directors, Secretary and President, and, as far 
as I am able to judge of such i was the exact homologue of 
what is usually known in England, at least, as a public com- 
pany or mercantile corporation. 

It is, however, quite true that ‘‘ kwaisha” would not extend 
to a municipal corporation or any analogous body. 


I an, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
F. V. DICKINS. 





It ia reported that Sir William Vernon Harcourt, after the close of 
Parliament, will visit the United States, to prepare a biography of his 
father-in-law, the late John Lothrop Motley. 





Dr. Kenealy, the Tichborne claimant's parliamentary champion and 
counsel, has dcrounced Ex-President Grant as a corrupt man, who 
amassed immense wealth while in the White House. 





The Pope received during the Jubilee $1,100,000 in hard cash, not 
counting innumerable articles of value presented. The Pope announces 
three new Cardinals. A delegation from Guadaloupe presented a num- 
ber of bricks made of solid silver, similar to one previously given to 
the Vhurch by the citizens of San Francisco, 
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THE DOMESTIC MALE. 
(The World.) 

There is an old saying that a surgical operntion is necessary to 
ennble a Scotchman to enjoy a joke; but it would, we think, require 
a very prolonged and severe course of trcat rent before the ordinary 
comestic minded male could be brought to comprehend that he 
could, by any conceivable possibility, be in the way. THe believes 
firmly and serenely that every woman in the whole world wou'd 
rather talk tow aman than toa woman, and is absolutely oblivious 
of the fact that there isa time for all things, Without entering 
iuto the large question of the undoubted mutual attraction of the 
sexes for each other, it may surely be conceded that women do 
eceasionally, not to say frequently, like to talk to their own sex on 
divers topics mutually interesting. Lut the truly domestic mule 
cannot be made to comprehend this, and bores his wife and all her 
frieuds to extinction by remaining persisteutly in’ the drawings 
ruvom, and believing he is conferring a boon upon them by 
his presrnee, when all the time they are dying to get rid of him, and 
to talk of their own concerns. If le were not so self-satisfied, he 
could hardly fail te comprehend the very broad hints that are occa- 
sionally given him by some visitor more nudacious than the rest as 
to the desiralility of his absence ; but le remans serenely impervious, 
and renliy believes that his wife's friends ike calling upon her all the 
better for having the advantage of talking to him, Even if on their 
arrival he happens to be in his own proper sphere, in the library or 
the smobing-room, and the friends, profiting by so rare an opportu. 
nity, rusi into & stream of confidential chatter delightful to the soul 
of womankind, the treat is but of short duration ; the faintest sound 
of the vieitor’s bell reaches hin at any distance, and he at once makes 
his appearance on the scene, to the utter destruction of a comfor- 
tuble ¢éle-a-téle. ‘To endeavour to make him comprehend this is 
but Jost Iubour; that true old saying as to the number that is really 
company has never penetrated the density of his brain, and it is 
bevond his mental grasp to perceire that conversation which may be 
delightful in téte-d-téle, or interesting and sparkling in a larger 
party, is invariably languishing and dull when undertaken @ trois, 
He generally is @ man loving the sound of his own voice, ard mono- 
polises the major portion of the conversation, holding forth lengthily 
on tho Eastern Question ton Indy who is longing to talk bonnets or 
society to his wife, and who wishes him in Bulgaria with the Bashi- 
Buzouks ; or prosing away toa man who certainly did not take the 
trouble of paying a morning visit for the pl a.ure of talking to him, 
and who chafes considerably at finding the person he really came to 
see to reduced a simple lay figure. 

But the domestic male is before all things ineffably conceited, and 
sincerely believes that it is to him that visits are paid; that any 
one would really prefer to taik to his wife never enters into his cal- 
culation of possibilities, He ix the delight of @ certain number of 
twaddling old ladies, chiefly of the maiden persuasion, who have, 
naturally enough, no conception of what is or is not manly, and who 
perpetually sing his praises as ‘so delightfully domestic,’ and would 
be nmuazed and seandalised if they knew how devotedly his wife 
sometime wishes that he would go to his club, or anywhere instend 
of her drawing-room. Though nota great admirer of Mr. Martin 
Tupper, she fervently recognises the wisdom of one axiom in his 
Procerbial Philosophy on ‘matrimony '—*‘ Be not alwa-s in each 
other’s company 3 il is sometimes gool to be alone’—and sighs as 
she thinks that such good is to her absolutely unattainable. It ia 
only a quict und steady wife who ever has such a husband as the 
domestic male ; a fast one would very speedily emancipate herself 
from the thraldom, and tell him plainly that he was not wanted. 
But a good wife, who loves her husband erer ao dearly, may be 
pardoned if she cast an ulmost envious eye on the freedom of her 
less gentle sisters, when she feels that at no moment of the day ia 
she ever alone, free to read, write, or think, as scemeth to her good. 
For the domestic mule cannot do anything alone; if he writes a 
letter he must recite portions and discues the choice of words; und 
even if, as is frequently the case, he adopts his wife’s suggestions, 
never gives her the credit of them. If he reads, he requires her to be 
rendy to listen tu extracts that may strike him; while if he elects, 
as he often does, to talk about nothing in particular, she must 
abandon every other occupation to be ready to listen and reply, 
He always drives with her, even inthe broughaw, which most men 
would consider the dircst of perances ; thereby rendering her visits 
totally uninteresting, and her shopping a delusion and a anare ; 
hurried over because he is impatient, instead of undertuken comfor 
tably, and aso pleasure, Sometimes @¥+ a rare occurrence, he will 
condesvend to be deposited at his club, and then she has the un- 
spenkable indulgence of u prying a visit by herself, and for once 
yeully talking to the woman ou whom she calls, 
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Those to whom this isa matter of daily occurrence will hardly 
understand the privilege ; but let the wives cf domestic males say 
if it is not nn undoubted one. Naturally such a wife loves society 
—who can blime her? it is her only escape from one constantly- 
recurring set of ideas,—and of all forms of it prefers a dinner-partr, 
where for nearly two hours she is absolutely safe from martial inter- 
ference with her discourse. It is generally a matter of considerable 
surprise to the domestic male if he perceives that this wife’s con- 
versation is considered interesting; he thinks it very vapid, and 
does not deign to reflect that if two people are constantly together 
and never go out independentlyeto obtain fresh ideas, their stock ig 
somewhat apt torun low. Ife frequently waxes peevish, remarking 
that she looked very animated, but does not evidently think it worth 
while to anuse him. Poor woman! She feele the accusation ig 
hard ; she ki ows that if, like other men, he went about among his 
fellows, talking to men at the club or elsewhere during the major 
portion of the day, and leaving her free to read quietly in the morn- 
ing and to receive her friends, ov visit them comfortukly in the 
afternoon, they should cet again at dinner with fresh ideas, and 
have something to talk to each other about. As it is, a ¢éle-d-téte 
dinner at home coming at the end of a day spent together is apt to be 
but a dull entertainment. ; love great and deep as it may be, will not 
insure @ constant fluw of ideas, and she feels it is hard to be reproach 
ed fur not being amusing, or called frivolous for looking forward to a 
dinner-party as a positive relief. Of course, being in the Crawing- 
room when he ought to be elsewhere, the domestic male hears all 
the household details from which men in general are so happily free; 
but he does nut thereby lersen the labours of the mistress of the 
house; for carefwly avciding ali the trouble of the matter, he con- 
stitutes himself a perpetual critic, nothing being so easy as to find 
fault, he slmost invariably pron-unces that everything that has 
been done or decided is wrong, though he fuils to offer any sugges- 
tion as to any course which would have been better. It is much 
the enme as to the management of the children; but there, his want 
of knowledge being greater, he is of course more domestic. Alto- 
gether his wife olten feels, when she hears her friends deplore the 
time spent by their husbands at their clubs, that she wishes they 
could for six months be subjected to all the tiny annoyances inse- 
parable from union with the really domestic male. 
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REUTERS TELEGRAMS. 
Lonvoy, July 12th, 1877. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
Despatches report that the Russian left wing bas re- 
treated and that the Turkish right wing is pursuing it. 
Wan in Turkey in Europe. 
No further in clligence has been received from the seat 
of war on the Danube. 





Lonpon, 12th July, 1877. 
MOVEMENTS or THe Two Armies in Turkey 
IN ASIA. 
Despatches report that Ahmed Mukhtar Pacha lias 
effected a junction with the Turkish garrison at Kars, 
The left wing of the Russian Army has recrossed the 
frontier from the Turkish Territory. 
MoveMEnT OF THE Russtan Army IN TuRKEY 
IN Kurore. 
A Russian Division is marching upon Selvi. 
Lonvon, 10th July, 1877. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT or Wak. 
The defeat of the Russian troops at Biela is not cun- 
firmed. 
According to Russian Official Despatches the Russiau 
troops occupied Biela on the dth July. 
Turkish Official Despatches report that Ahmed Mukh- 
tar Pacha has restored communication with Kars, 


APPOINTMENT TO THE Britisu SQUADRON IN CHINA. 
Admiral Hillyar has been appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Squadron in China. 
Lonpoy, July 9th, 1877. 
DEFEAT or tuk Russtans in Evrorgean Turkey. 
Turkish Official despatches report that on the 3th 
Instant alter twelve hours’ continuous fighting at Biela 
the Russians were defeated with heavy loss and com- 
fare to fall back on Sistova. 
| Suleiman Pacha with 45 Battalions of the Turkish 
| Army is warching towards the Duauube. 
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July 14, 1877.) 
Lonvon, 8th July, 1877. 
DEFEAT OF THE Russians IN Asta MINor. 

Turkish Official Accounts report having attacked the 
Russians at Karaklissa on the 2nd instant, completely 
defeating and nearly annihilating the enemy. 

An immense body of Russians have been driven from 
their entrenchments before Kars with heavy loss, 

Ahmed Maklitar Pacha continues his victorious ad- 
vance twelve miles from Kars, 








ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 


London, 24th June, 1877. 
The Turks have recaptured Bayazid: previous to their 
recent defeat they had received reinforcements at D-li- 
baba. 
The Senate in France has adopted a proposal for dis- 
solution, ; 
London, 25th Jane, 1877, 
The Russians have occupied Hirsova, 
30,000 troops of the Russian Army have crossed the 
Danube, | 
An official Turkish despatch annonne sa that the 
Russian troops attacked Zelvin [? Zewin], but were 
defeated with very heavy loss, 
London, 25th Jane, 1877. 
Russian troops have occupied Matchin: the passage of 
the Danube continues, 
London, 26:h June. 1877. 
Talcha has been evacanted by the Turks, who retreated 
in good order to Pirsovn, 
Toe British Ministry, relying on the assurance of Russia, 
du not contemplate protec! ing the Suez Canal, 
There has been severe fighting at Deli Baba: the Ras- 
pians fell back upon Zeidekan, 
In the French Senate an amendment has been moved for 
a dissolation in three months. 
London, 27th June, 1877. 
According to un official despatch, the Turkish Com- 
mander bias attacked and completely defented the 
Russians at Batoum. 
The Rassians have commenced bombarding Rustchuk ; 
the Turks are replying vigorously. 








PROBLEM. 
By W. P. 
One of the Competing Problems in the British Chess Association 
Tourney. 
(From the Westminster Papers.): 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLution or C. W., OF SUNBURY'S PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK, 
White. Black. 
1.—R. to Q. R.’s 7th. 1.—R. takes R. * 
2.—Q. takes R. P., ch. 2.—R. takes Q. 
3.—R. to Q. Kt.’s 4, mate. 


Correct answers received from W. 
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In the U.S. Consular General Court 
at Kanagawa, Japan. 


J. M. BATCHELDER, 


Against 
THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE 


"eS AS 


To THE FORMER OwneR oR OWNERS OF THE SAID 
BARQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY CON- 
CERN. GREETING. 











HEREAS an action has been brought in this Court 

by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 

of the sale of the Barque “CAVALTYT,” now in the 

hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 

RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be 

paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 

tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies 
belonging to the said Barque “CAYVALTI.” 

Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 
therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 
ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. 

Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
[ Seal. ] U. S. Consul-General. 


J. 1. Sms. 


BROADWELL’S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


0 SOLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





d. w. & m. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. — 


IMP TPOR RTS. 

Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—During the last week a fair business has been done, especially in 
Yarnsand Shirtings. Yarns 16/24 are weaker, whereas 28/32 are snleable at current rates and 38/42 are moving 
in small lots. Shirtings :—Ileavy importations of 7Ibs. and 8}lbs. low qualities from Chinahad a depressing effect 
on the sale of these chops, and quotations must be reduced. ‘The medium and best makes of 8} lbs. and 9lbs. 
continue fairly salenble nt advanced rates. In Velvets a good business has been done at current prices. For 
T. Cloths the demand has subsided, Drills ave dull, Turkey Reds ave saleable ; light weights at the former 
low rates, wherens heavier goods show a slight advance. 


Grey Shirtinga :— 


7 Ibe. 38) yde. 80 in. per poe... $1.40 to $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbe. 884 sda. 44 in. »  «« 1.70 to 230 | 60 to 64 reed 40 yde. 86 in. per poe. ... 4... 2.20 to 2.40 
8 libs. 4to RA Ibe. 884 4, SA in. » oe LE60to 240] Turkey Reds 24 yde. 30 in, 2—% Ib. ae Ih... OGE74to O74 
9 Ihe. 884 ,, 44in. »  « 2,00 to 2.623) Black Velvets ‘us .. oo 7.00 to 8 25 
T. Cloth ibe. 24 3 =,, 32in, » eee $12.45 to 3,66 |) English Drille 14/16 Ihe. 40 ‘yde, 30 in. ws eee 2.40 to 2.75 
Si Bibs. 24 =, BY in. = 1.10 to 125 | Tatnehelase 12 vila, 48in. o.oo... 170 to 2.16 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 tu 24 2. ce ee nee oe per qricusl.. $28 50 to B2.00 No. 881042 a. ace nee wee ee Por pice... €35.00 too 40,00 
No. 28 to BB oi. ee wee cee wee POr pioul., $41.50 to 84.75 Reverse Twiet 26-24 0 00. ae PP) 

Woollens,—During the last week business has been very limited, and prices have not undergone any 
alteration except for Afousselines de Laine, which are firmer again und command higher rates. The demand 
for Blankets and Blue Army Cloth still continues, but owing the paucity of stocks, no transactions of any impor- 


tance can be mentioned, Iu other articles general dullness prevails, 
Plain Orleans... 0. s. 40—42 yuls. 8Zin. ... 560 to 7,00 | Figured Moussclinesde laine ...80 yds. 80in.,. 024 to 0,28 


Figured Orlenus ... woe 29—80 ydoe. 8] in. ... 425 to 6.25 | Multicolored 5 30 yds. 80 in... U.88 10 0.36 
Bhimngoro uae awe 80 yde. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or funey ., d8 in. tv 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth 2.00. 0 4. )0©0 80 yda 82in. ... 022 to 0.81 Presidenta es eee) oe OS in. to BG in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Oamlet Cords... ...  ... 20—80yde S2in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilote oo... ae BS in. to Sin... 0.45 to 0.65 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 6R—58 yda. 8] is ...1650 tu 17.50 Union... .. 54in, to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan .. ... 22— 40 yila. 32 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 Blnuketa, acarlel & green “6 to8 Ibe... perdb ... O40 to 0.48 


Plain Mousselines cde Laine — 80 sda. 80 in... 0. 164to U.18 | 
Sugar.—There has been scar sly any change in this market since our last report. Total stocks of all 
kinds amount to 90,000 piculs. 


Sugar:—Tuknoin bag  ...) ww. sper nell i 90 to $5.00 China No. 4 Kook-fulh =... ...... per picul... $7.80 to $7.80 
»  inbasket .. 0... ” $4.85 » No. & Kong-fun  ... 0... oe awe $6.70 to $7.20 
Taiwanfooin bag... ...  ... A ous $4.90 sx NOs Mepis ccc ae ess 1» ee $6.00 to $6.50 

do. in basket... ... 0... oo ca $4.80 Swatow Brown... 02. cee nae ee » ee None. 
China No. 1 Ping-fuh... ... vs eu None i Duitong Wes nee. Sa wades eeet, ae is: $4.30 
» No. 2 Ching. pak. ae ‘i .. $8.60 to $9.00 Japan Rice bd’ wide, Tide Vex axe 1 eee $2.10 to $2.35 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... ... 95 . $800to$8.40 Kerosene Oil 2...) 0. cee oes » soe 4.00 nominal. 


Kerosene Oi] remains in the same position as Inst reported; no transactions hag heen reported: and 
prices are quite nominal. 

EXPORTS. 

Silk,—The following was our report per American mail of 11th instant ;— 

Immediately after the issue of our last mail report, several transactions in new Tanks took place 
ata further considerable decline, but arrivals being very limited, and the demand having iucrensed, an advance of 
$20 to $30 per picul was afterwards established, and now the market closes firm, though only a faw honses have 
as yet operated. Purchases of old Oshius and Filatures have been effected nt quotations. Settlements are 425 
bales of Hanks, and 100 bales of Oshius and Filatures,—in all 525 bales. Stocks consist of 600 bales of old, and 30 
bales of new Silk. 

: The total export for the senson 1876-77 has been 21,217 bales, against 13,591 bales during the season 
1875-76. Since the Ist of July shipments amount to 370 bales, against 165 bales for the same period last year. 


We quote: 
In London at 48. 14d. per 1b. In Lyons at £, 5.20 per kilo, 

Hanks, Good No. 2............ teeeeeeee e seeses eae eee $530 to 550 19/9 to 20/5 54.60 to 66 50 

‘cs Good all round No. 2h... ws ea in elin hae tauieiieaee ei to 520 18/3 to 19/5 51.50 to 58.50 

“ Medium No. 3. sevecereseeerees 9470 to 490 17/8 to 18/4 49 U0 to 50 50 

»» Common to inferior No: 4 & 8.0... -sssccce.e $4.20 to 460 18/11 to 17/4 44.00 to 48 00 
Oshius, Good.. donee 000 000 000 cee coe cce ces covessesscesses O10 to 530 sp to 19/9 52.50 to 54.50 
Harateki ..0 cc ccscsececces cetccccesseseccseecs stectecertesees S42U to 460 1o/L1 to 17/4 414.00 tu 48.00 
Filuture Silk, best..... . $700 to 720 25/7 to 26/3 71.00 to 73.00 


Since then about 180 bales of Hanks have been settled at an advance of $10 to $15 per picul on above quota- 

tions, and 20 bales of Filature Silk have been delivered against contract. ‘The stock of new Hanks is 100 bales. 

Tea,.—The second crop having come in freely since the commencement of this month, prices have been 
decidedly weaker and a drop of $2 per picul has occurred on last quotations. The quality, however, has so much 
deteriorated, as to preclude general buying even at this decline. 

Settlements for the interval since the last American Mail amount to 11,400 piculs, and stocks in first 
hands are rather heavy. 

Quotation are as follows :— 


Common secon ee tee wee eevee $ 9.00 to $11.00 Fine ... .. $26 00 to $28.00 
Good Common ... se soe see see ove $12.00 to $15.00 | Finest. . $29.00 to $32.00 
Medium gag Se aah. CW's Soke $16.00 to $18.00 Choice : eee & upwards. 
Good Medium ... ...  -.. s+ «1 oes $19.00 to $21.00 | Choicest ... 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—Sterling rates have remained perfectly steady during the past week, with very little doing. 


Rates close as follows :— ON SHanGuai—LBunk sight ...... jdatierces 0 
Stextine —Kank 6 months’ eae eee seseseeees 43. Id. | Private 10 duaye sight. scapucdeaesese 76 
- Bank Bills on demand.. . 48. O4d. On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demund.. .. 97 
Private 6 months’ sight. eda sa Sihuws 48. 1d. % 30 days sight Private... rere: a 
On Parie—Bank Sight ...ccescorssessorcveceeeee D024 On San FRanc.sco—Bunk Bills on demand... 
Bank 6 months’ sight. seeeves 5.10 ‘3 30 esas ee Private......... 99 
Private 6 ms. siete iateeetaes-Oe2O Kinente ..oscccscecsee sccssesseeree sooccevevces SL14 


On Honaroxa—Bank ss ke eaecaee B% dis. Gold Yeon visscsccscccsesensececeecesesscorsecesseeeseses 402 
ry) Private 10 days’ pees Oy lt 
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Shipping Jutelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 







































- e | , 7 & Ton- | Dats 
DatTE Sur's NaME. | CAPTAIN, Frage & Rie. | | WILERE FROM. | Lert CarGo. CONSIGNEES. 
| | | NAGE. | Port. 
ae ee |-- pees ry tee aS 
July 8] Sunda | Reeves | British str. 1704 | Hongkong June = Mails, &c. | P.& O. Co. 
» 8 Tokio Maru Swain Jupanese atr. | 2119 | Shanghai & serial - Muils, &¢. | M. B. Co. 
» 8 City of Tokio | Maury American str. | 5057 | Hongkong July x Muils, &e. | P. M.&. 8. Co. 
» 8} Aurhuns ' Stolling Dan, 3-m, sehr, 257 | Takao June 22 Sugar Order 
» 9} Modeste ‘Capt. Buller © Brit. corvette | 1934 | Honzhkong 28 ao 
» 10} Ocenn Pearl | Grinnell _ Am, schooner 196 | Hakodate », 2Y) General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
»» 10} Otsego ' Cook | Am. schooner 42 | Kurile Islands ! », 19 Ballast Captain 
»» 10| City of Peking ' Tanner | American etr, | 5058 | San Francisco » 16) Mails, &e. M.S. 8, Co.  , 
» 10] Annie W. Weston | Winaor | Am, barque 740 | Hakodate 16) General fas 
» 10) Glenorchy | Hoge | British str, 1774 | Shanghai July 5| General Jnrdine, Matheson & Co. 
» 11) Caroline Turnbull | British ship 987, London Mur, 3| General | Phas & Co. 
» 12} Saikio Maru | Vroom Japanese etry, | 1146 | Shanghai & porte — Mails, &e. B. Co. 
» 12} Sarah | Athine Am, barque 661 |Newcastle,N.3.W.' — Coul Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 18) Elisabeth | Captain Von | Germ, frigute | 1800 | Kobe my 10 _—— _—— 
Wickede| 
» 18} Semantha | Moinsey ' British bq. 950 | Aberdeen ‘Mar, 2} Coal, &e. | H. Ahrens & Co. 
» 18} Ching-too ! Baikje | Brit. 8-m, schr.| 804 | Hakodate July 3} General | Corroll & Co. 
| | : 





DEPARTURES. 





! Frac & Rio, Bie 




















Dare. SHip’s Namr. CaPTaln, “NAGE. DESTINATION. | Cara, | DesPaTCHED BY 
| | 
July 8 Vigilant Coma. no ]}).. Brit. desp. ves.! 835 Hakodate —_— ents 
Ryder ; 
» 9} Sea Belle | Ross | Brit 3-m. echr. 219 | China Ballast Captain. 
»» 10; Modeste Cuptain Buller’ Brit. corvette 1984 Hakodate —— 
»» 10} Kyeria Capt. Douglas Brit Sloop | 1011 Hnakodate —— 
»» Ll} Tibre De Girard | French str. | 1726. Hongkong Maile, &e. M. M. Co. 
yy 11| Tokio Maru Swain | Japanese str, ; 2119 ) Shanghai & ports Mails, &e, | M. B. Co. 
5» 12} City of Peking Tanner American etr, | 6058 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | P. M.&. 3S. Co. 
»» 12} City of Torio Maury ' American str. | 5057 ' San Francisco Mails, &. | P. M.S. 8. Co. 
» 13] Juliane Ovatman ‘Germ. 8-m.echr.! 187 ' Kobe General Van Oordt & Co. 
»» 13) Otto Adamsen | German brig 231 | Hakodate Ballast H. Grauert 























YPessels of GHar in Port. 

NaMx. Gens.| ‘Tons. Drscri Prion. COMMANDER: 

JAPANVSE—Raiden Kan .. 4 450 | Gun veasel Commander Masuda 
Fujiyamn Kan 13 an Sailing sloop Captain Matsumura 
BRITISH—Thiatle She. <i a 4 465 | Gun-veasel Commander Sandilands 
AMERIOA N—Tennessee Pe ee 4200 | Frigate (fg.ship, Rear Admiral W. Reynolds) | Captain Young 
RUSSIAN—Hayidamak ...... 7 1000 Corvelte Captain Tirtoff 
FRENCH—Talisman ...  ...... 6 °1400 Corvette Captain St. Hiliare 
Atalante ... 12 3000 | Iron-clad frigate (flagship, Admiral Véron) | Captain Galliart 
ITALIAN—Cristoforo Culombo . |... 2500 | Corvette Captnin Count Napoleone Oanevaro 
GERMAN—Elisabeth .. was 21 1800 Frigate Captain Von Wickede 
PASSENGERS. For New York:—Mr. and Mrs. N. Wilson and 2 children, Mr. 


Per City of Tokio, from Hongkong:—for San Francisco: Mr and 
Mrs Falconer, Mr and \'rs Gair, 7 Europeansand 137 in steerage. 

Per Sunda, from Hongkong:—Lieutennnt Hopkins, Mr M. B. 
Gillet, and ¥ on deck. 

Per Steam- -ehip Zokio Maru, from Shanghai and ports :—Vrince 
Lichtenstein, Prince Montenuova, Miss Winn, Mies Hoar, Colonel 
Shervinton, Captain Turner, Paymaster Stevenson, U.S.N., Messrs. 
I. K. Cunningham, E. Byrne, Montzomery, G. M. Dunbar, J. 
Anson, J. Colomb, M. Ullmann, Buaehr, Simpeon, Ailion, Popp, 
Gordon, P. G. C. Franck, J. Pitman, and 49 Jnpanese Steerage.— 
2 Europeans, 6 Chinese, und 129 Japanese For San Francisco.— 
Dr. ae | Mrs. Winn and 2 children, Captain Thorndike. 

Per Steam-ship City of Peking from San Francisco.—For Yokoha- 
ma: Miss M. Suawashi, Mesars. G. Isumaji, H. Mori, E. L. Hyde, 
Y. Matsubara, Y. Asarini, H. Schmid, Osam Nagura; and M. 0. 
Gould and wife, B S. Barnett, M. Bieller in the sieernge. For 
Shanghai: Merars. Francis Chomley, and August (, Cordis. For 
Hongkong : 180 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Tibre for Hongkong :—Colonel Shervinton, Messrs, 
Stewart, Knoblauch, Steell, Oscar Molin, W. Watt, A. Davis, A. 
Sutherland, and G. Wighton. 

Per Stenu- -ship Tokio Maru, for Shanghai Rxoilss :—HT. E Sumejji- 
ma, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs; Mr.and Mrs. Honda, Mrs. 
Sanjo, Mrs. Horii avid child, Miss Taki, Mra. Yokura and child, Mr. 
and Mrs. Osuki, Messrs. Bair, Ponce de Leon, Hirayama, Okubu, 
Uchida, Atsumi, Hara, Takeshita, Teké, Harada, Fujitami, A. C. 
Cordes, F. Chomley, Elliot, Macley, Navata, Otsuka, Daiku, 
Yakuchi, Streich, Couchefert, Weston, Hirota, Simpson, Guto 
Takateugu, Shiome, Endo, Dunbar, Oastler, Shea, and Hirota Jr. 

Per Steam-ship City of Tokio for San Francieco:—Meessrs. H. 
Heywood Jones, O. Heywood Jones, Mrs. Morrison, Miss L. Gower. 


Google 





and Mrs J. F. Sutton, Mes-rs. J. H. Stevenson, J. C. Montgo- 
mory, and Masier H. Woodhall. For Liverpool.—I. K. Cunning- 
ham, Captain C, R. J. Troup, E. J. Delmege, K. L Edgar, C. M. 
Turner, Ah You, Masakitchi, J. Main 3 U.S. seamen. 

Per Saikio Maru, from Shanghai and porte:—Dr. Hill, R.N., 
Mesers. Watson, Wernmohe, Buissonnet, KE. C. Kirb , Bogel, Mae- 
farlane, Hodnett, Crane, Reid, Ogasawara, Kosugi, Iwami, Saitow, 
Sawa, Oshima, Mori, Takishita, and Tashiro; 226 in steerage. 





CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship oe from i ae — 
Suger .. ae i . 2,688 
Greneral: , sahacuesheasiases 682 
Ex Pekin, .. waite 192 


Per Steam-ship Todio Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 

Treasure Wee uel, set” Coke! is 358.000 
eon eee Yen 591 416 
Per Steam- ship “Tibre for Hongkong : — 


Sik for France... ou . 85 bales. 
Englund. eesB nO’ - 55 
Waste Silk 6 4, 
Total ...211 bales. 
Treasure for Hongkong... ... $58,200 
London : ..$28,800 
Per Steam- -ship Zokio Maru for Shanghai and porte— 
Treasure ... = .. $403,524.61 
Per Saikio Maru, from Shanghai and porte: _— 
Treasure $48,015 
yen 305,625 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





CROSS & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 


Nine Prize Medals, Paris, Vienna and Philadelphia, 





PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, 
TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS, 
PURE SALAD OID, 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINK 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
PREPARED SOUPS, IN TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLKks, 
HAMS AND BACON, IN TINS, 
PRESERVED CHEESK, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORE PIES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCK. 





Fresh supplies of the above and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands, 
All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL. 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
July 7, 1877. 


INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


BY TAKING 


HOCKIN’S 
IMPROVED SEIDLITZ Powoer. 


T differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 
ingredients in one bottle, is quite tusteless, nnd may be taken 
by persons of ull ages as n Co ling Beverage, Mild Aper ient or Brisk 
Purgative according to dose Its extensive u-e during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable qunlities as a Purgutive Saline, 
and the fact that the powder retuins its qualities for any number of 
years renders it a most relinble and efficient Domestic Medicine — It 
will be found invaluable to Familiez, Travellers, or Emigrants. ns a 
preventive or remedy in all cases of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailments of life. 


Agents— 
BOMBAY, 
16th June, 1877. 





12ms. 





MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 
12 m—If. 
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MISCEL LANEOUS. 








Bene FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


wenn the HIGHEST AMOUNT OF 


NOURISHMENT 


in the 


\ wos? DIGESTIBLE 
Z| AND CONVENIENT 
ty FORM, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
148, New Bond-st., London, 
and all 
Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 
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THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and ite purity ean be 
inuintained by the use of these Pills. 


Stir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in hie work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “ 1 
** ordered the dragoman Mahomet to infurm the Fakey that 1 wae a 
“ Poctor, and that IL had the best medicines at the service of the 
“wick, with advice gratis, nw short time 1 had many applicants, 
“to whom 1 served outa quantity of Molioway’s Pilla. These are 
“most us-ful to an explorer, us possessing unmistakuble purgulive 
* properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


1s a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. CCOPER, 


in hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says— I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
* gave some tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘Sand, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, und horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, util at last a tea-spoonful «f Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf. 


‘ee FOLLOWING 


Is AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 

46 “T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 

medicine for me, and I certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills. 
I am 78 years old, 

“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To the Proprietors of L.°S. 


NORTON >’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 13, 1877. 13ins. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Teen near at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
pene of the paper which might result from an omissonto renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effluxion. 





NOTICE, 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


Notes of the deleck. 


-_-— —_—_ —— 
——— — 





In spite of the prophetic utterances of the native press, 
there is nothing in ths news of the past week to lead one to 
to believe that the struggle in Kiushiu is approaching a 
speedy termination. We repeat that effurts have recently 
been made, and we believe still continue, to bring about a 
compromise with Saigo, and put an end to the cruel strife 
that has been waged too long. That such efforts will be 
crowned with success we can scarcely hope, but that they have 
been made on the part of the Japanese Government we posi- 
tively assert. The news from the South is of the vaguest 
nature. Ifthe strength of the insurgents has decreased at 
some points it has been augmented at others, and no definite 
result appears to be gained by the almost bloodless skirmishes 
that are day by day reported. On one occasion a great vic- 
tory is accomplished with the loss of one man wounded. 
Another time the press is exultant over the capture of seven 
rifles. As long asit is considered necessary to publish lengthy 
reports of such victories in order to give proof of the inyin- 
cibility of the Imperial arms, we must be pardoned if we doubt 
the speedy subjection of Kiushiu, Twothousand more troops 
were sent down at the beginning of the week. We say troops 
but we cannot call them men. It was as though the Govern- 
ment had said, “ Give me the spare men and spare me the 
great ones.” Those that were not young boys were old men, 
and surely a sorrier sight was never seen than this last batch 
of recruits. They seemed for the most part to have been 
called direct from the fields, and many a one could 
said truly with Ralph Mouldy “my old dame will be undone 
“now for one to do her husbandry and her drudgery. You 
“ need not have pricked me, there are other men fitter to go out 
“than I.” We suppose recruiting has come to that pass when 
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dook.”” But why were so many veterans, strong hardy fellows, 
good men and true, allowed to return with Kawaji ¥ 


Nothing could be more propititions than the weather on 
Thursday night, which was the evening selected for the 
third Promenade Concert by the Amateur Dramatic Corps, 
Tt was perfectly calm and still. No dew fell to cause any 
anxious fears as to bedraggled dresses or the appalling con- 
sequences of wet feet. A brilliant moon softened the light 
of the many lanterns which, in marked contrast to the for- 
mer occasion, burnt undisturbed hy the faintest breath of 
wind, Never before have the arrangements been so success- 
fully carried out, and although the attendance was not so 
large as on the two former occasions, still no complaint 
could be made of its paucity. Thanks to the courtesy 
of Admiral Reynolds, Captain Young and the officers 
of the Tennessee, the band of that vessel was allowed to 
attend, and gave a gvod programme in a very acceptable 
style. We are not going to compare it with the band of 
the Afalante, which is of entirely exceptional excellence. 
Playing after such a band is to put other naval bands at a 
serious disadvantage if comparisons are instituted. But taken 
by itself the Tennessee's band isan ex'remely good one, and 
considering its numbers, plays remarkably well, especially 
the lighter styles of music. We may specially remark, Schubert's 
‘Serenade, a Mazurka by Faust—not by Gounod as the 
programmes had it, though it is not surprising that the name 
of the former, a famous composer of dance music, should get 
mixed up with that of the latter—and a waltz ‘‘La Jolie 
Parfumeuse,” which were excellently played. The vocal se- 
lections were repetitions of those given on the former occa- 
sions, and went neither better nor worse than before. We 
still cling to the hope that it is possible to form a Glee Club 
that shall make itself heard and be worth the hearing. We 
appeal to all singers to come forward, 


We are in receipt of two tables of Japanese Weights and 
Lineal Measures which have been compiled, apparently with 
great care, by Mr, William Bramsen. There has long been 
felt a want of reliable tables of this kind, which are required 
both for practical and scientific purposes. Some time ago, 
the matter of the equivalent in English for Japanese weights 
and measures was discussed in the Mail, Mr. Bramsen 
pointing out certain inaccuracies in some of the denomina- 
tions under this class in Dr. Hepburn’s dictionary. Dr. 
Hepburn at once recognised the discrepancies, which had 
occurred through inadvertence, and they have, we believe, 
since been corrected. Mr. Bramsen has evidently been at great 
pains to calculate the exact equivalents and to make up the 
tables, which will prove of the greatest value to all whose 
business or profession necessitates their use. We may re- 
mark that it isto the same gentleman that we are indebted 
for the tables of distances, weights and measures that ap- 
peared in the * Ladies’ Directory.” 





The iroshima Maru was despatched to Kobe to-day on 
Government business, her place on the berth for Shanghai 
and ports being taken by the Nagoya Maru, which is an- 
nounced for departure on or about Friday, the 27th instant, 
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We publish elsewhere Dr. Willis’ report of his journey to 
the North in the winter of 1868, which he undertook in order 
to render medical assistauce to the Japanese troops who had 
been wounded in the conflicts which took place between the 
Imperial forces and those of Aidzu, in the Civil War preceding 
the restoration of the Mikado. On the eve of Dy. Willis’ 
return to his native land after so long a residence here, it is fit- 
ting that something should be known by present residents of 
the services he has rendered ; services so modestly estimated by 
himself, and yet doubtless productive of the most important 
results. He took occasion, at every opportunity, to inculcate 
the principles of humanity in war, and compassion to wounded 
enemies, and there can be no doubt that those teachings have 
been remembered and acted upon. Bloody as the strife has 
been, and will, we fear, continue to be in Kiushiu, there have been 
no reports of cruelty, or of neglect of wounded on either side. 
Indeed the influence he immediately exercised was proved by 
his being invited by the Commander-in-Chief of the Mikado’s 
forces to proceed to Wakamatsu, the stronghold of Aidzu, di- 
rectly it was taken, and by the fact that nearly 700 of the patients 
he attended belonged to the Aidzuclan. These services, and the 
arduous duties and privations they entailed, were entirely 
voluntary on the part of Dr. Willis, and without remuneration 
of any kind from the Japanese Government. He was at the 
time in the service of Her Majesty’s Government, but permis- 
sion was granted him to undertake the journey, at urgent 
rolicitation on the part of the Japanese. 


A number of visitors, both native and foreign—amongat 
the latter of which we noticed a leavening of ladies—assembled 
by invitation of the Japanese authorities, upon the 13th 
instant at the Kaigunsho, for the purpose of witnessing 
the annual distribution of prizes—now for the first time 
held in public—to the Cadets of the Imperial Naval College 
who were successful at the midsummer examinations. 

Owing to the difficulty of finding a suitable room in the 
building the ceremony was held upon the parade ground 
of the institution, where a central marquee for the officials 
of the College, flanked by two rows of open tents to ac- 
commodate the visitors, had been erected. In the mid 
space tlins left, the Cadets, upon whom no doubt the future 
efficiency of the Navy of Japan will altogether depend, 
were drawn up in double line, under command of the 
officer of the day. The ceremony was a simple one enough; 
upon the name of a prize-winner being called he stepped 
out of the ranks, and advancing to the table in the 
marquee received at the hands of Rear-Admiral Naka- 
muda the prize for which he had fought, after which 
he retreated to his former position amongst his comrades. 

The examinations of which these proceedings were an appro- 
priate sequel may be described as a triple event, composed 
firstly, of the ordinary class examinations designed to ascertain 
the amount of progress made by each individual Cadet in the 
subjects taught to him during the previous twelve months ;— 
secondly, the entrance examination for students prepared at 
the Preparatory School attached to the College;—and thirdly, 
the final examination of Cadets whose period of theoreticul 
instruction had come to an end, and who, on receiving 
certificates of efficiency, are drafted to the training ship for 
one year’s practical instruction afloat, at the end of which 
time they become eligible for promotion to the rank of Sub- 
Lieutenant. 

The plan of instruction pursued at the College may be 
briefly summed up as follows. After two years of preparatory 
training in the Junior School, the Cadet is admitted to the 
College proper by examination in the following subjects :-— 
English, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry (the use of logarithms). In these branches of 
learning he must gain two-fifths of the marks allotted to each, 
in order to qualify for admission. The curriculum then 
requires the successful candidate to undergo a three years’ 
course Ofinstruction at the College in nautical and mathema- 
tical studies, seamanship and gunnery, at the end of which 
timo he receives a certificate of qualification—being classed 
according (oO merif in one of three classes—after which he 
passes to the training ship to complete his education. It will 
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thus he seen that each naval officer is under special instruc- 
tion for six years; two of which he passes in the Prepara- 
tory Sshool, three in the College proper, and one at sea. 

In addition to the Cadets under the immediate superin- 
tendence of Lieut. Buillie, R.N., Director of nautical studies, 
and receiving naval instruction, there are a certain number 
who are being trained for Engineer officers under Chief Engi- 
neer F. W. Sutton, R.N. The course which these latter have 
to go through is divided intoa theoretical one taught at the 
College and a practical one at Yokosuka. ° 

Such is a meagre outline of the work done at the Im- 
perial Naval College. That the happy blending of theory and 
practice manifest therein is likely to produce an able and use- 
ful officer who can doubt. The Cadetis taken in hand at 
such an early age—we noticed some very mannikins 
—that he is easily impressed with those habits 
of order and obedience which are so essential to the 
very existence of the service he is destined to belong to; 
and that that service is a popular one is amply evidenced 
by the very high standard of marks obtained at the examina- 
tions, and by the uniform good conduct which has hitherto 
marked the career of the Cadets at the College. Indeed, 
we have been assured that so much was this latter the case, 
that the utmost difficulty was experienced in selecting, 
where everyone was well conducted, the Cadet whose 
conduct was sufficiently remarkable to permit of it being 
said that he deserved to be rewarded any more than his 
neighbour. 

A word about the prizes may not be amiss. They con- 
sisted, as might be expected, ef articles likely to be of use 
to the winner, and were really in most cases handsome 
and substantial gifts. Watches we noticed, and telescopes, 
boxes of instruments, and text books on nautical and 
mathematical subjects. All useful on board ship, whether 
it might be to scan an enemy’s coast, or time a royal 
salute, or pass an hour or two of study in the cabin. 

Where everything was satisfactory it may seem invidious 
to breathe a word of dispraise; but really we do not mean 
to hurt any body’s feelings when we say that the Imperial 
Marine Band which was in attendance was not as good as 
itmight have been. It is generally considered essential to 
harmony that some kind of time should be kept, and fasti- 
dious persons even go so far as to say that the instru- 
ments should be in tune. We know that it is difficult to 
please everybody, but we venture to suggest that if music 
isasinequa non at such ceremonies, a mechanical piano or a 
musical box would silence, such complaints, or at least obviate 
the possibility of two different tunes being played at thesame 
time. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of a pamphlet 
entitled Confucianism in relation to Christianity by the 
Rev. Jumes Legge, D.D., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese 
Language and Literature in Oxford University. The 
essay was written, we are told in the preface, at the re- 
quest of the Committee of Arrangements for the General 
Missionary Conference held at Shanghai in May last, but 
was omitted from the printed record of proceedings, “in 
‘deference to the wishes of those who regarded it as taking 
“one side in the controversy respecting the terms to be used 
“for God in Chinese language.” The high reputation of 
the author, who stands, we believe, preéminent among 
foreign students of Confucian literature, to the study of which 
the unceasing labour of nearly forty years has been devoted, 
entitles his views to be received with respectful and dis- 
passionate consideration, however much they may differ 
from those generally held by the members of the Missionary 
Body. Those views are expressed with great moderation, 
and thronghout the essay we remark a liberal tone, but 
too often wanting in similar productions. Dr. Legge, instead 
of attempting to destroy and root out the old beliefs, would 
tuke what he finds of good in them and make them the 
ground work of deeper, richer truths. This is well put 
forward in the following closing paragraphs of the essay :— 


I will now conclude by referring to u conversation which I had 
not very long ago on missions, with one of the ablest and most 
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learned men n England, a very broad church:ran, and perhaps 
something more. ‘‘T have read and thought,” he said, ‘about the 
work of missionaries, and approve of what they are doing; but I 
think they might find » more excellent way than that which they 
generally take to accomplish their end.” I asked him what way of 
missionaries made him express himself in such «a manner, and he re- 
plied, “ You dash too much into collision with the existing heathen 
religions, and speak too bitterly of their great teachers.” 1 told him 
that so far asiny knowledge of missionaries and their work went, 
he was labouring under a misapprehension as to their methods ; that 
they were glnd to recognize whatever was good and true in the 
heathen religions, and careful not to excite angry feelings in their 
hearers, by speaking evil of dignities. and reshly eondemning the 
great names they had been accustomed to ven. rate, He would be 
glad to think so, he snid; but he still seemed unconvinced. After 
leaving him, I mused on our conversation, and have often mused on 
it since, something in the following way :— 

Christianity cannot be tacked on to any heathen religion as its 
complement, nor can it absorb any into iteelf without great changes 
init and additions to it. Missionaries have not merely to reform, 
though it will be well for them to reform where and what they can ; 
they have to revo'utionize; and as no revolution of a political kind 
ean be effected without disturbance of existing corditions, so neither 
can & revolution of & peop l’s religion be brought about without heat 
and excitement. Confucianism is not antagonistic to Christianity, 
as Buddhiem and Rrahmanism are. It is not atheistic like the 
former, nor pantheistic like the latter. It is, however, a system 
whose isaues are bounded by earth and by time; and though mis- 
sionaries try to acknowledge whit is good in it, and to use it as not 
abusing it, they cannot avoid sometimes seeming to pull down Con- 
fucius from his elevation, ‘They exnnot set forth the gospel us the 
wisdem of God and the power of God unto salvation, und exhort to 
the supreme love of God and of Christ, without deploring the want 
of any deep senre of ain, and of any glow of piety in the followers of 
the Chinere ange. Let them teek to go ab-ut their work every 
where—and I believe they can do so more easily in China than in 
other mission fleltis—in the epirit of Cliiiat, without striving or err- 
ing, with meekuess and lowliness of heart. Let 10 one think any 
labour too great to make himeelf fam'liar with any Confucian bocks 
So shall missionarics in (hina come fully to understand the work 
they have to do ; and the more they avoid driving their carringes 
rudely over the Muster’s grave, the more lixely are they soon to see 
Jesus enthroned in his room in the hearts of the people. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the Fifth Annual 
Report of the Silk Association of America ; an association 
which has been formed within the last five years for the 
purpose of promoting the advancement and prosperity of 
the silk interest,—which is commencing to form so important 
abranch of American industry—by the increase of informa- 
tion, and the interchange of ideas. The past year has been 
specially characterized by the opportunity afforded to the 
American manufacturers to exhibit to the world at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, the progress attained in this branch 
of manufacturing. The silk industry is one that has been 
atruggling into existence for many years, butit is only com- 
paratively recently that it has achieved anything like success, 
It was not, however, until the Centennial Exhibition that the 
extent and completeness of that success was generally known. 
As the Secretary states, “The memory of its early failures 
‘¢ still clung to the business, The prejudice in favour of foreign 
‘goods still lingered among American consumers, and the 
*“ days had not wholly passed in which it was thought needful 
‘to atamp domestic manufactures with European names to 
‘©make them saleable on equal terms. ‘That American silks 
““ were, in certain lines, of more substantial material, of brighter 
‘and more permanent colour, of neater finish, of more taste- 
“ful patterns than those which Europe could supply—these 
‘* were new facts to most Americans, facts which they learned for 
“the first time and greatly to their surprise, last year, at 
‘« Philadelphia.” 

We shall endeavour at some early date to enter more 
fully on the subject of the silk industry of America, which 
seems to be fairly progressing. Space forbids us at present 
to do more than briefly notice the report. 


The Hochi Shimbun reports that on the 15th instant the 
leading political Society in Tosa held a meeting which was 
attended by seven thousand five hundred samuvcaz, 





The Tokio Times of this week presents those usual features 
of impertinence and abuse by which it is has endeavoured, 
fuiling other means, to bring itself into notoriety, and to the 
monopoly of which it is heartily welcome. We regret that 
we have again to call attention to certain mistatements, 
which cannot in the interest ofthe public Io to 
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pass unnoticed. Ina note of last week in which we showed 
the incorrectness of certain statements made by Mr. Henry 
C. Carey in a letter to the London Times, we wrote as fol- 
lows. 


Accordingly we find that Lord Elgin provided in his treaty of Tien- 
tsin signed 26th June, 1X5X, for a revision of the Commercial Articles in 
ten vears time from the date of signature; and that Mr. Harris, in his 
Treaty with Japan signed July 29th, 145%, a month after that of Lord 
Elgin with China. provided fora revision in 1872. Lord Elgin's Treaty 
with Japan, signed August 26th, [85x, contained a similar provision. 
The Tokio Times procecds to comment on this in the following 
manner ;:— 

“Tt states that Mr. Harris and Lord Elgin “ provided for 
“a revision of the ‘Commercial Articles’ of the agreement, 
“to take place in 1872; the truth being that both these 
‘* Ministers, as well as others, arranged forthe revision of the 
“most important of the Commercial Stipulations, viz, the 
“customs duties, in 1863 and not in 1872. These oversights 
“betray a carelessness of inquiry as to the exact details, &c.”’ 

We stated nothing of the kind, the “oversights betray- 
ing carelessness” or a wish to misrepresent, being entirely 
on the side of the Times, which has mixed up several 
different things. Thus Lord Elgin in the 27th article of the 
Treaty of Tientsin provided for the revision of the commercial 
articles of that Treaty in ten years time, that is in 1868, Mr. 
Harris by the 13th article of his Treaty of Yedo and Lord 
Elgin by the 22nd article of his Treaty of Yedo, provided for 
the revision of the said Trenties in 1872, that is the revision 
of the Treaty generally, not only of the Commercial Arti- 
cles. All of this was clearly stated in the Mail of last week. 
The revision of the Custom's duties, only, of Mr. Harris’ 
and Lord Elgin’s Treaties was another matter, and is thus 
referred to at the end of the Regulations of Trade 
attached to those Treatiex. 


Mr. Harris’ Treaty. 


“ Five yeara after the opening of Kanagawa the import and 
export duties shall be subject to revision if the Japanere 
Government desire it.” 

Lord Elgin’s Treaty. 

“Five years after the opening of Kanagawa the import and 
export duties shall be subject to revision it either the British or 
Japanese Government desire it.” : 

As is well known, the Japanese Government expressed 
no desire to have the import and export duties revised in 
1863, and profiting by Lord Elgin’s stipulation that this revi- 
sion should not be left to the option of Japan only, the United 
States of America joined with the other powers in demand- 
ing a revision of these duties in 1866, and the present Tariff 
is the result. 





Every paper has recetitly quoted the terriblestory, for which 
we believe the London Echo is responsible, of a Russian 
peasant, travelling in a sleigh with his wifeand four children, 
when they were pursued by a pack of wolves, from which he 
and his wife excaped only by the sacrifice of the whole of 
their family. It is astonishing how history repeats itself, as 
anyone witha fairly good memory will often have cause to 
remark, We distinetly remember an almost exactly similar 
In fact 
we were always hearing it, for its horror rendered it astory 
dear to the boyish mind. It was contained in the pet book of 
our juvenile library, and great was our shuddering delight 
when we could wheedle any one into reading the dreadful 
tale. Its blood curdling powers were intensified by a full 
page picture of the sacrifice. How vividly can we recall that 
picture. A pack of ferocious beasts in the foreground en- 
gaged over the body of one innocent, while the father 
holds aloft another which he is about devote to the wolves that 
are endeavouring to spring into the sleigh. The crouching 
mother holds child) convulsively clasped to her 
breast, while the terrified horses are seen carecring madly 
Tn this case there were only three 
Thir- 
ty years hence when a similar terrible event is chronicled 
the mumber of children sacrificed will probably be five. 
There is anuther version of the story, which relates that the 


case of which we heard the account thirty years ago. 


another 


throneh the snow. 


children. The Eeho makes the number up to four. 
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Wife’s mother was also in the sleigh. The husband, finding 
that the sacrifice of all his children did not suffice and that 
the wolves still continued their pursuit, in utter desperation 
threw to them his mother-in-law. ‘“ And they lived happily 
ever after.” But we do not believe this. 





On the oth instant, during her passage down to Hongkong, 
the O. & O. Co.’s steamer Gaelic rescued six Japanese from 
a disabled junk. Three other of the junk’s crew had died 
from starvation before the Gaelic appeared, and the six 
rescued men were in a very weak stata from the same 
cause, 





We take the flowing account from Notes & Queries :— 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN DOLLAR MARK(5th &. vi. 886. 4843 vii 
98, 155.)—The most natural explanation of the American dollar mark 
seems to be this. Before the establishment of our national coinage 
system each state issued its own paper currency. which was naturally. 
from its previous colonial condition, in pounds, shillings, and nence. 
but the Spanish or Pillar dollar was the specie standard by which all 
paper money values were regulated. It was on this snecie standard 
that the Continental currency was issued. This Spanish dollar wae 
divided into eight parts. or reals, and wherever Spanich influence wag 
felt or its commerce had penetrated, it freely circulated. To English 
speaking people it was known as the piece of eight, and thua Defoe calls 
it in Robinson Crusoe. Prior to the American revolution Florida was 
& Spanish province, and Louisiana, although nominally French, held 
intimate commercial relations with the Spanieh dependencies of Mexico 
and Cuba. Naturally the Spanish dollar had free circulation. Accounts 
were kept in dollars and reals, that is, in pieces in eight and eighths; and. 
asa distinguishing mark, a cancelled 8 was used, or sometimes an & 
between two slanting lines thus /8’, A period separated the digits 
representing the reals or eighths from those representing the dollars. 
When the dollar was adopted by the United States aa its moner unit, 
merchants found it convenient to continue the use of the sien, while the 
period separated the cents, now represented as hundredths. from the 
dollar figures. But the Spanish dollar and its fractional parts still 
circulated, although the word real waa displaced by the more easily. 
pronounced term “ bit,” which word is stil] in common nee in the states 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. Dollars and “ bits” are hetter known 
there than dollars and cents. Ask a shop-keeper in New Orleans, or 
Mobile, or in Montgomery, the price of an article, and he will say “two 
bits,” where his Northern confrére would say “twenty-five cents” But 
the “ bit™ is now an imaginary coin, like the English gninea, although 
once it had a function for making small purchases, and was known in 
Philadelphia as a “levy,” and in New York asa “ shilling.” It is 
but a few years since that while in the South I had occasion to 
verify a statement of account that had been made out. according to 
ancient custom, in dollars and bits. A smaller coin was formerly in use, 
dear to darkies and to little children, useful for the nurchase of candv. 
and known t» common speech as the “picavune.” The dollar mark 
from a cancelled 8 passed by an easy transformation to a cancelled R, 
and gave rise to a very ingenious bnt totally mistaken theory concern- 
ing one Uncle Sam, or the plausible but eqnally baseless idea that it 
repesents the initials of the words United States.” Jorn E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S, 





From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 


. Monday, 16th. 
The annual opening of the Sumida-gawa took place yesterday 
evening. The display of fireworks commenced at dusk and was 
kept up until after 10 o'clock. The number of spectators was 
even greater than usual, and everything passed off successfully. 


The Genkai Maru and Kumamoto Maru were despatched yester- 
day with reinforcements for the South, about 3,400 soldiers hav- 
ing been on board those vessels. The Saikio Maru will take 
ilown another 1,300 to-day. 


The Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Co. informs us that 
the Singapore and Penang cable is at present interrupted during 


repairs by a steamer of the Eastern Extension Co. A speedy 
restoration is probable. 


The steamship @lenfalloch, Captain Taylor, from London, arrived 
at Singapore on the 24th ultimo. 


The Harriet N. Carleton from Hongkong, with $22 coolies, put in 
here on Saturday, and left ayain yesterday for San Francisco, after 
repairing dumages to suils and filling up her water. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched hy Colonel Ozawa at 6 p.m. on the 12th 
instant, announces that a report had just been received from 
Lieut. (reneral Miyoshi to the effect that the rebels had evacuated 
Kobayashi after setting the town on fire. The Imperialists are 
now occupying the town. 


Tuesday, 17th. 
We have to acknowledge the receipt from the British Postmaster 
of a revised Postal Taritt, dated Hongkong, July 3rd, 1877, and 
which was accompanied by the following cireular :- - 


A Table of Rates of Posture eorreered to date is cirenlated herewith. 
It is suggested Lhat ail tormer issues should be destroyed, as keeping 
them can only give rise to errors and inconvenience, 


Google 


Various countries have joined ere itiadag bee since the last Table 
was published, the most important being Brazil. 

It Sprints to be but imperfectly understood that the general rate of 
Postage to a Union Country, by whatever route, is 12 cents, &c. The 
16 cents rate is wholly exceptional, and is only chargeable when there 
is a transit by Brindisi aNp Lonpon, including correspondence for 
London via Brindisi. The same applies to the exceptional 4 cent rate on 
Newspapers, Circulars, and Prices Current. 

The mark T upon correspondence significes that it is unpaid. 

There is no charge on redirected correspondence under the Postal 
Union. 


The Héchi Shimbun of yesterday contains the following extra- 
ordinary announcement :—‘‘ The Government has decided on insti- 
tuting improvements at the Bonin Islands, and has sent there a 
lot of gas tubes and other articles.” This is certainly improvement 
with a vengeance, if we are to suppose that sending gas tubes to 
those sparsely populated islands is only preparatory to lighting 
them with gas. What will our Gas Committee say now—or 
rather what will they do? for that is very much more to the pur. 
pose as far as this settlement is concerned. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The Imperial forces in Bungo have been reinforced so that they 
are now very strong. The Naval forces are to be landed on the 
coast of Hiuga south of Nobeoka, and the rebels in that part are 
to be attacked simultaneously in front and rear. 


From the Osaka Nippé. 

A person returning from Bungo says that although he expected 
that nearly all the arms and ammunition of the rebels would have 
have been exhausted, they still seemed to have abundant supplies 
of them. Kirino is in Bungo at the head of eight companies of 
troops, and is assisted in his command by Ishi-i and Hemi, both 
Saga men who took part in the rebellion which some time ago 
broke out at that place. 


Wednesday, 18th. 

Mrs. Rappeport was sued by a Japanese shoemaker before Mr. 
Consul Robertson yesterday morning for $8.50, the value of boots 
supplied. The complainant produced in Court a bundle of lady’s 
clothing which he said had been forced upon him in payment. A 
verdict was given on a note of hand for $4.50 which Mrs. Rappe- 
port acknowledged, and she was advised to take possession of her 
dresses again. 


In the American Consular-General Court yesterday a complaint, 
brought by Mrs. Miller against her husband for assaulting and 
abusing her on Monday evening last and on several other previous 
occasions, was heard before Mr. Dennison, Vice Consul-Ceneral. 
The charge was found proven and Miller was fined $5 and $12 
costs, with the alternative of 15 days’ imprisonment. The fine 
was paid but not without some grumbling on the part of Miller, 
who dropped certain remarks which did not escape notice 
for he was recalled, and on the testimony of Mr. Elmer, the 
deputy marshal, was found guilty of contempt of and using threats 
against the Court, to the effect that he would ‘do justice” to His 
Honour and ‘‘ put a head on him.” Miller denied that his words 
implied any threat and said that he had been led to use them 
through annoyance, but the Court took a different view of the 
matter and sentenced him to imprisonment for twenty-four hours. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Osaka despatched at 5.40 p.m. on the 15th 
instant, says that at 3 p.m. on the 12th instant a body of Imperial- 
ists made an attack upon Kurosawa while another body stormed 
the rebel entrenchments at Ishigami mountain pass. The rebels 
at both places were surprised and put to flight. The Imperialiste 
stationed themselves at sunset on Torihira Hill in open communica 


tion with the Imperialists at the villages of Machiye, Todoroki and 
Tei. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

About 2,000 of the late rebels of Owake ken (Bungo) have been 
captured, 1,000 of whom were samurai of Takeda, 400 of Usuki, 
about 300 of Saiki, and the remainder of other towns in Bungo. 
On the 20th of last month the trial of the Choshiu samurai com- 
menced and the following sentences have since been passed upon 
them :—'T'wo to decapitation, fourteen to three years’ hard labour, 
and one hundred and seventy-nine to hard labour not exceeding 
two years, or deprivation of the rank of shizoku. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Lieut. (ieneral Kawaji received on the 15th instant a telegram 
from Colonel ‘Tanabe at Kokubu, in Satsuma, which announces that 
on the 14th instant at 2 p.m. an attack was made by the rebels upon 
the Imperialists at Araisogatake but they were unable to carry 
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the Imperial positions and therefore retreated. Another attack 
was made at 5 o’clock by the rebel main body and left wing, but 
by 7 o'clock this attack was also successfully repulsed with great 
loss in the rebels, (f the Imperialists only four were wounded. 

H. I. H. Higashi Fushimi-no-Miya left Yokohama on the 16th 
instant in command of 4,300 troops who are being sent as re- 
inforcements to the South. His Highness is to proceed first to 
Kiéto and after an interview with His Majesty the Mikado will, 
if necessary, proceud immediately to the seat of war. 





. Thursday, 19th. 

A tire broke out im Ai-vi-cho, a street running parallel to Ota- 
machi, at half-past two this morning, by which about ten houses 
were destroyed. The fureign and native tire brigades were quickly 
on the spot, but owing to an insufficiency of water the enyines 
were not of much use, though the firemen worked well in pulling 
down houses and thus preventing the tire from spreading. Thanks 
to their exertions all danger was over within an hour from the 
first alarm being given. 


A jinrikisha coolie named Hoshino Eijiro lodged a complaint 
in the Imperial German Court agrinst H. Lotz for running into 
and damaging his jinrikisha. while driving on the Bluff on the 
evening of Sunday, the 17th June. Hoshino backed up his 
complaint by a claim of $4.50, damages tu jinrikisha, 75 cents 
doctor’s fees and a further sui of one bu per day since the acci- 
dent for loss of work. ; 

Plaintiff in the hearing before Mr. Zappe yesterday said his 
jinrikishu had been rendered utterly useless, and being unable 
to meet the cost of repairs he was without employment. He 
wished the remuneration of 25 cents per day to be counted 
from the time of the accident till the jinrikisha should be re- 
paired. Mr. Lotz’s defence was that the plaintiff had occupied 
the middle of the thoroughfare, and as he could have moved 
aside but did not do so, the accident was of his own causing. 

The case was adjourned till Saturday next for the production 
of further evidence. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 


A telegram despatched by Colonel Ozawa at Kumamotu at 6.15 
p. m. on the 16th instant, announces that Lieut. General Tani had 
reported to him that an enyayement took place on the 13th instant 
between the rebels who were at Asano-yaina, numbering about 
two hundred, and the Imperialists at Ishigami. The rebels were 
beaten and put to tlight, being pursued as far as Mumeki. 

Another body of about fifty rebels met some Imperialist 
forces, when advancing from Battei, on a hill called Mikawanai, 
where a hand to hand encounter tvok place, resulting in the defeat 
of the rebels. This body of Imperialists then stationed themselves 
on hills in the neighbourhood of Mumeki. 

Another report has been received from Lieut. General Miyoshi 
to the effect that at 3a.m. on the 11th instant, the Imperialista 
proceeded in three bodies to make an attack upon Takahara. 
They found the rebels stationed in entrenchments on the banks of 
a river at Tautsumimura, but they were driven out and the Im- 
perialists finally took Takahara at 7 a.m. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 14th July, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 








from the Shihet-riv......cc... ciecceeeseeseeeee tees 1,200,000 
Orn Wand .o...ccc..cccvccssscseceecascsssesseernesetevesnssetens 086,675 
Dri: CATO LAON wince ccciivavstenddcratsccienvenseneseaceksdsmes {12,825 
1,200,000 
Reserve Fund....... ...cccccccseescs eee cc cee eee eee ens enn ene 112,325 
In Foreign money :— 
Wet CO OP en drew Soc’ srs cep enna 263,091.98 
In Bank notes and cheques... 0 eee. 3,230 O02 
Deposited with Foreign Banks................ 90,000.00 
316,325.00 
Do. im native CUFPEDCY............ cece ees ceeeneteees 96,000.00 
412,325.00 





From the Akebono Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Licut. General Nodzu at 1.10 pam. on 
the 16th instant, announces that the troops under his command, 
having made arrangement with the Imperialists in Bungo, marched 
toward Nobeoka, but the rebels advancing in force against him, 
he was obliged to retreat and took up a position at the mountain 
passes of Akamatsu and General Nodzu advises 
that he will remain entrenched in those positions until sufficiently 
reinforced by the Imperialists from Bungo, when an attack will be 
wade on Nobeoka, The rebels are bei SOOT ev at that | 


ONS 


JOnogoi. 








place, and frequent attacks are made by them on Nodzu’s forces. 
On the 14th the rebels commenced preparations for an attack on 
the Imperialists stationed on the Koshiki-gawa, and as it is impor- 
tant to retain this position in order to keep open communication 
with Bungo, the lmperialists will defend it to the last. 


Friday, 20th. 
The Danish telegraph steamer //.C. Ocretedd, which arrived from 
Hakodate yesterday, leaves to-day for Nagasaki and Shanghai. 
The Hiroshima Maru has been withdrawn from the berth for 
Shanghai and ports, as she will be despatched for Kobe some 
time this evening. 


There was a slight shock of earthquake at 12.40 p.m. yesterday, 
and another at 9.45 p.m. 


From the Akebono Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Colonel Ozawa at-10.30 a.m. on the 
18th instant, announces that a report had been received from 
Captain Hirasa, at Shigeoka in Bungo, stating that at dawn of the 
16th instant the Imperial forces made an advance upon Ikono- 
yama and the Katsuchi mountain pass. The attack upon the 
latter place commenced at 3.30 a.m. and all the rebel entrench- 
ments there were captured. 

The troops who advanced tu Ikono-yama were delayed by a 
heavy rain-fall, and not succeeding in reaching the rebel batteries 
until after sunrise, they retired to their former position. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 
A spy has discovered that Saigo has made the former Aexcho 
at Mimidzu, in Hiuga, his headquarters. 


From the Héchi Shimbun, 
His Majesty the Mikado is cxpected to leave Kidto for Tokio 
on the 26th instant. 


Saturday, 2120. 
From the Héchi Shimbun. 
Our reporter in Kiéto has informed us that His Majesty has 
decided to leave Kioto on the 26th instant, and return to Tokié 
by the Yugoya Maru. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The Jiyu Shimbun, published at Nagasaki, announces that Shiuma- 
dzu Yoshimitsu, the son of Saburo, requested the Aencho to 
give him two hundred koku of rice and other grain as he was 
very much in want of it. The Aencho complied with his request. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A report has been received from the seat of war to the effect 
that the whereabouts of Saigo is uncertain, but it is rumoured 
that he is cither at Miyasaki or Nobeoka. 

Kirino is evidently in Miyadani, Hiuga, and Murata at Miya- 
ko-noj6. 

The rebel forces in Osumi and the neighbourhood of Mani- 
hara have considerably decreased, while their forces in Bungo 
are three-quarters greater in number than hitherto. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 


Statement of ‘T'raffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
1st July, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &c........ Sp staeuenctis Shaaiees $6,042.84 
Merchandise, &C.......cc.seccccscetecee sosceeceeees $ 698.15 
Total ioidsaGsssswseass $6,740.99 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 





Passongers, Parcels, &.......e.csccreseccesceseves 35,906.82 
Merchandise, &6........cccccsccososeccccsesscesesons $ 473.04 
OVAL ses pin siedisaeaus $6,379.86 


Statement of Trattic Receipts, fur the week ending Sunday, 
loth July, 1877. 


Passongers, Parcels, KC......c..sceseseeeeeeeeeees $6,103.35 
Mirchandise). 26 viisciiacts ceevendaccceneeases cates $1,027.02 
Titalciicisissesic 4200.01 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last yenr. 
Vussengers, Parcels, &C.......:.cc:eeeeeereeeeee S7,O71.86 
Merchandise, &c......... couworeesaatues pad nas deces $ 465.85 


Total rerrseoeceeeeeeee 8,037, 71 
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THE MEMORIAL OF THE RISSHISHA. 
[Seconp Norice. ] 

HE second article of this vigorous acte d'accusution 
is in part a repetition of the first, in part a charge 
of incapacity and neglect of the opinion and welfare of the 
nation. 
consulted is unfortunately true enough, but that the Gov- 
ernment are indifferent to the welfare of the people we 


That public opinion is rather suppressed than 


- cannot believe. We are loth to think them guilty of 
more than want of judgment—a sufficiently grave offence 
on the part of men holding in their hands the destinies of 
an entire people—and we do not consider that the author 
of the Memorial has any substantial grounds for assuming 
that they are actuated by a desire to retain power regard- 
less of the advancement and happiness of the millions 
whom they force to obey their beck and vod. 


partial observer unstirred by the passions that are evid- 


To an im- 


ently, and we may add naturally, distracting the upper 
strata of Japanese society, the Government wears the ap- 
pearance of a well-meaning and clever body of men not 
equal to the very difficult situation in which their own 
rashness and want of experience, aided by very untoward 
circumstances, have placed them ; a situation from which 
the suspicious distrust common with politicians of the 
second order that they allow themselves to be iufluenced 
by prevents their escape. The Government taken as a 
whole has no homogeneity. 
work each after its own method towards the attainment 


The various departments 


of its own special ends, and not seldom clash ‘if they 
do not quarrel with each other, while the members of 
the Cabinet, if one may use the term, exercise far too 
little control over the bureaucratical army of which 
they are the nominal rather the 
In most of the departments a similar state of things 


than real gene- 
rals. 
obtains aud the result of the whole is a confused admini- 
stration undermined by jeslousies, the ways of which 
rather diverge from—than converge towards the good of 
the commonwealth. Such at least is the impression the 
working of the political machine leaves upon foreigners, 
who, however, it must always he recollected, can unaid- 
ed have but a more or less obscure perception of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome and of the degree of success or 
failure which attends the efforts made. But this impres- 
sion is corroborated, in great measure at least, by the 
public opinion of the country so fur as this is allowed ex- 
pression, and has never been confirmed in a more signi- 
ficant or unmistakable manner than by the statesmanlike 
paper we are reviewing. ‘Tho body politic resembles a 
headless trunk, with limbs innumerable deriving their ner- 
vous energy from no common centre, and obeying external 
stimuli in an aimless way rather than combining their 
powers upon a common plan fora common object, detinite- 
ly apprehended as advantageous to the whole system. 
Or if there are capital organs to this torso, itself not with- 
vut vigour, these are individually powerless in’ proportion 
to their number and are equally destitute of community 
of nethod and distinctness of political vision or thought. 

The third of the evils complained of in the memorial is 
over centralisation. While decentralisation is the principal 
political ery of the west, the concentration of all administra- 
tive power at Tokio (we cannot help wishing the old name 
of Yedo had been retained) seems to be one of the main 


wims of the present Government. In a couutry like 


Google 


Japan, where the means of communication are, and for 
maby years must remain, wost imperfect, no more 
faulty policy could be pursued. We make uno doubt 
that much of the existing discontent is due to it. 
Under the Bakufu administration the 
each daimiate were for the most part spent within the 


The daimis, or their councillors them- 


revenues of 


daimiate itself. 
selves looked after and had an interest in maintaining in 
an efficient state, the roads, dikes, bridges, and_irri- 
gation works of each province. The complaints of the 
farmers were attended to and redressed on the spot by 
The taxes 
were assessed with leniency, and the officers of the dazmio 
were forced by public opinion to remit them largely in 
A good deal of kowtowiug had to be 


done and not a few kicks had to be stomached with as 


officials who had at least local experience. 


times of distress. 


good a grace as might be, but the kowtowing was easy 
work, the kicks were generally more or less avoidable, 
the peasant, was accustomed to look upon both as ordinary 
incidents of life, and neither as a rule cost him much 
money or—tho grand thing—lessened either his dinner 


on his appetite. Now every local demand or complaint 


must be forwarded to Tdékid, and months must elapse be- 
fore they are entertained, while the chance of the one be- 
ing accorded or the other redressed is probably much 
smaller than under the old régime. ‘The taxes are assess- 
ed and collected without ruth by officials sent down from 
To6kid, and destitute of local sympathies, while the cry of 
the starving farmer is too distant to reach the ear of his 
rulers. ‘There are, it is true, a Aenreé and his staff in 
each province, but he is little more than a clerk deputed 
from a Tékid bureau—they are clerks of a clerk, and both 
are frequently changed. Their principal function would 


seem to be teach the farmer contentedly 
‘ Pauperiem pati,’ 

always # thankless and commonly a dangerous task. ‘The 
fact is there is no vigour whatever in the local adminis- 
tration. The Tokié wire-pullers do not see the results of 
their vagaries. The Aeured has no power to effect im- 
provements and is too frequently changed to feel much 
interest iu effecting them. ‘The different provinces differ 
much from each other in their soil, their productions, 
the wants and their inhabitants 
The should be 4 mau with sufficient locus: 
knowledge and experience, and a certain proportion 


of his staff should be local men. 


the customs of 
Kenret 


Much more authority 
should be vested in him, and he should, under the 
advice of a Council General of Notables, have almost 
entire control of public works withiu his jurisdic- 
tion. In all this there would be nothing newfangled ; it 
would simply be a bringing back of what was good under 
the old system unaccompanied by the evils of the former 
régime, Such reform, instead of weakening, would lend 
fresh strength to the central Government, and would, as if 
by magic, cause three-fourths of the prevailing discontent 
to disappear. Let the Government put away their dis- 
trustful timidity and make the experiment ; we are sure 
the result would be such that they would congratulate 
themselves on the confidence they had placed in the goud 
xcuse and intelligence of their countrymen. ‘The com- 
plaint against the existing military system we must confess 
ve do not quite understand. ‘There must either be con- 


eription or voluntary recruitivg, and we should have 
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thought conscription was peculiarly the resource of a 
despotic Government. 
here to be labouring under some confusion of ideas, and 


The author of the Memorial seoms 


his mode of treating this portion of his subject is neither 
clear nor satisfactory. ‘The organisation and maintenance 
of the naval and military forces of the Empire are topics 
which we do not think we can usefully discuss, as they re- 
quire a special knowledge of the country and its resources 
which no fofeigner can pretend to possess. We feel, how- 
ever, no hesitation in declaring our opinion that anything 
like a large naval or military force would involve an 
utterly useless expenditure. The military. needs of 
Japan do not go beyond keeping internal order, aud 
performing efficiently the police of the surrounding 
seas. No western power is in the least likely to attack 
her, nor has she anything to apprehend from China 
or Korea. Some day she may have, probably will 
have to deal with Russia. In such wn event she must 
depend upon the friendliness of her allies, for alone it 
would be absurd for her to pretend to cope with the 
forces of an Empire stretching from the shores of the Baltic 
to those of Kamschatka, from the unknown barriers of the 


Frozen Ocean to the classic waters of the Euxine. 


The mismanagement of the Finances is the next subject 
that engages our author’s attention. He prefaces his obser- 
vations by the very true remark that from this evil all 
nations have for a long time had to suffer, and that in 
countries not blessed with a limited form of Government 
the people are as much as possible kept in ignorance of 
the state of the exchequer. ‘The reason, of course, is sim- 
ple enough. ‘Those who spend the nation’s money are not 
commonly anxious to give an account of or justify their 
expenditure, and can only be forced to do so by the agen- 
cy of some such more or less representative body or 
council as forms the very essence of a limited government. 

How far the taxation of the Japanese people is excessive 
iu degree or evil in method we are not competent to 
judge. Nor can foreigners be otherwise than ignorant of 
the extont to which the mode and cost of collection in- 
creases the severity of the burden and diminishes the net 
return. The principal source of revenue in Japan, as in 
all Asiatic countries, is the land tax. An Asiatic Govern- 
meut is, as it were, a great laudlord, and too often acts as 
a mere landlord acts, treating a Kingdom or an Empire 
as the latter might an estate, simply us a source of income, 
“too often spent upon premature improvements or untimely 
embellishments more calculated to flatter its pride than be- 
nefit its administres. low far the Memorial is justified 
by facts in the blame it throws upon the Government for 
having entrusted the public funds to certain banking 
establishments, we are not in a positition to state. 
Necessity, in all probability, forced the Government to 
adopt this course, at all events at the beginning of the new 
régime, but it is » course fraught with danger, and should 
It has led the Gov- 


ernwent into various mercantile speculations, to assume 


be discontinued as soon as possible. 


indeed the position of a trading firm, and in thus travelling 
out of its proper sphere it has not only seriously injured 
the internal and external trade of the country, but has, as 
night naturally have been anticipated, had to encounter 
serious loss. 

One praise cannot but be awarded to the Govern- 
ment, It has withstood with unexampled firmuess the 


Google 
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temptation it must often have strongly felt largely to 
over-issue its inconvertible paper money. Much more, 
however, is in circulation than is healthy, notwithstanding 
the praiseworthy self-restraint of the Government, and 
the time must come when the retributive economical pu- 
nishment will have to be endured. That punishment in- 
deed seems very near at hand. ‘The internal trade is far 
from flourishing and the external trade apparently benefits 
noone. Coin is being driven out of the country, most of the 
gold yen have found their way to the foreigner’s melting 
pot, and the costly labour of coinage has been in a great 


measure thrown away. 


The financial question, however, is for too large a 
one to be capable of adequate treatment within the 
limits at our command, and we must take leave of it 
with a few remarks upon the expenditure. ‘The sums 
lavished upon public works are, we conceive, far in excess 
if the real wants of the country. A solid stone bridge is 
in every away preferable to a wooden one, but until a 
certain pressure of traffic is felt the wooden one bad better 
be retained. Railways, telegraphs, and lines of mail 
steamers are doubtless good things, but common roads and 
irrigation works—in a word, all such improvements as are 
immediately necessary for the development of agriculture 
and the transport of produce—are in the present condition 
of Japan infinitely better things. The crowds of engineers 
whom the Imperial Colleges—and none in the world, we 
take leave to say, are more efficiently organised and ad- 
ministered or likely to turn out better trained men or 
larger number of them in proportion to the resources at 
their command—will ina year or two send forth annually, 
would ruin a much richer Government in finding employ- 
ment for them. The wisdom of keeping up a numbor of 
expensive European Legations is more than doubtful, and 
almost the whole of the enormous suis spent upon attempts 
at colonisation, upon mining enterprises and upon fostering 
particular industries for which the country is not yet ripe, 
have been utterly wasted. <A ruinous cagerness to spend 
schemes are 
less carried 
out without due consideration as to their necessity 
The 
miserably poor, only too patent a fact to any one 
travelling in the interior, aud the only remedy that the 
Government seem desirous of applying is the suicidal one 
of a high import tariff. Such a remedy would kill the 
export trade, for foreign merchants could not afford to 
carry it on if they were not enabled to a great extent to 
pay for the produce they speculate in with the goods they 
import. Economically America, whose example is so often 
held up to admiration, is very differently situated from 
The latter country is a very small fraction of the 


The 


United Statos form a continent practically unlimited in 


money has been too often shown, and 


constantly being projected and = more or 


or advisability. result is that the country is 


Japan. 
earth’s surface and with very limited resources. 


extent, and which, it is very probable, could bear the most 
vigorous application of protective principles without suffer- 
ing more thau a temporary inconvenience. 

The grievances of the samurai are less prominently 
put forward in the Memorial than we should have 
auticipated. The difficulty of kuowing what to do 
with them is very great, but the question is purely a 
domestic one and should be approached by the foreign 
critic with a befitting difidence. That anything like the 


corded them is not to be thought of for «a moment. We 
fear the problem they present is insoluble, and that the 
difficulties of the situation must be tided over as best they 
may until a new generation shall have grown up, not bred 
in the ways of Bushidom. We are not inclined to criticise 
unfavourably either the cession of Saghalien which was 
unavoidable, or the abstention from war with Korea, which 
we are convinced would have been a fatally foolish policy. 
The Formosa expedition was probably nothing more than 
a mode of asserting the sovereignty of Japan over the 
Loochoo Islands. Whether the pretensions of Japau have 
a good historical foundation way be doubtful, but the 
group is geographically a part of the Japanese Empire 
and the latter could not afford to allow it to be considered 
as Chinese territory. 

The revision of the ‘Treaties is a matter of less impor- 
tunce, to our mind, than is usually supposed—of less im- 
portance at all events for the moment. The two princi- 
pal questions involved in it are the alteration of the tariff 
and the abolition of the exterritorial jurisdiction. The 
right to revise the tariff is, we think, one that cannot in 
justice be withheld from the Japanese, but the latter are 
bound to approach the question in a fair and liberal spirit. 
‘That they would show a differeut temper if their demands 
were patiently discussed aud the treaty powers were at one 
umovg themsclves we see no reason to apprehend, though 
no doubt the negotiations would require great tact and 
moderation on both sides. As to the exterritorial question, 
the Japanese Government appears to have lost its interest 
init. It scems to rest coutented with the power of annoy- 
ing foreigners ina number of petty ways—a power it exer- 
cises without stint. No serious attempts ave made to intro- 
duce those reforms in the Judicial and legal systems which, 
it must be perfectly well known, are absclutely indispens- 
able preliminaries to the question being entertained by 
the Treaty Powers. ‘The procedure is involved, vexatious 
und altogether inadequate to meet the wants of the 
country. The Japanese complain of their so-called tri- 
bunals almost as loudly as the unlucky foreigners who up- 
pear before them can do. Definite attainable civil law 
hardly exists. A few edicts have been issued, but the 
foundations of the legal edifice are not yet laid. 
no reason why one of the foreign codes—say the Italian 
us the best of all existing oues—slhould not, at all events 
so far ag ordinary contracts are concerned, be at once 
adopted. With such a code and an irremovable judiciary, 
we believe justice would be fairly administered, and if 
some change were introduced into the penal code and 


We see 


improvewents made in the prison system, the present 
veneration—as we once betore remarked—miay at least be 
enabled to bequeath to their children a confident 
hope of emancipation from their present restraint. 
The subject is one of great interest aud importance 
though scarcely calling for immediate action—il we may 
judge by the wode in which the Japanese themselves 
treat it. We hope at some future time to recur to it 
—there is hardly any subject upon which forcigners enter- 
tuin notions less well founded in fact and reason— 
but our space forbids us to dwell upon iC at present 
Finding fault is an ungracious and thankless though an 
We too often rail at acts of the Government 
G Sol which circum. 
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easy task. 
without uny kuowledge of 
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stauces bring to bear upon them. It is perhaps some re 

lief to find Japanese committing the very offence we im- 
pute as an occasional one to ourselves. We may indeed, not 
without complacency, boast that we are readier to take 
the difficulties that beset the Government into considera- 
tions than their own countrymen are. The Memorial of 
the Aisshisha shows that the errors of the Government 
are clearly discerned and keenly resented, but as we said 
at the outset, the veculiar nature of the embarrass- 
ments which from the first have surrounded them 
does not appear to be recognised by the author of 
this party-manifesto. To suppose that all the in- 
telligence and patriotism of Japan is locked up with- 
in the bounds of Tosa, Satsuma, Choshiu and Hizen 
is monstrous, and «a Government founded upon such 
an assumption necessarily rests upon w most insecure 
foundation. Neither three or four claus, nor six or seven 
men have any right to arrogate to themselves permanently 
the Government of the country. As leaders of the Revo- 
lution the purty actually in office were forced to assume 
the position they now hold, but nothing compels them to 
retain it, and the condition of the country is such as not 
only to permit of but to call loudly for the inauguration 
ofa representative system. The four clans we have named 
constitute a sort of impertum in imperio, a kind of domina- 
tion the remainder of the claus are not likely to view with 
A change must ere 
long come either from within or without the oligarchy of 
the day, and the Government will be wise if it takes iu 
hand itself the effectuation of a change that can 
Once the 
more intelligent classes are admitted toa share in the 


approbation or cndure with patience. 


neither be avoided nor long delayed. 
Government the petty rebellions that are so constantly 
interrupting the progress of the country will cease. Under 
The 
farmers, perliips, have no very decided political tendencies 


or alms, but the samurai are still numerous enough to 


the actual system they appear to be unavoidable. 


form a power in the state, they are for the most part un- 
occupicd, they cannot forget their former importance and 
they cannot but see that their class, less than any other, 
bas participated in whatever benefits the Revolution may 
have conferred upon the country. The administration 
is wholly in the bands of a small section of the samurai 
class ; the remainder must either contentedly accept their 
exclusion and endorse by their sileuce a policy they dis- 
approve, or adopt some means of altering a state of things 
which daily becomes more and more intolerable to them. 
But how is either a change of Government or a 
change of policy to be effected under the present régime ¢ 
There are no constitutional means available, and the ex- 
pression of public opiuion is almost prohibited. A repre- 
sentative assembly is the only escape from this impossible 
situation, and the country is quite ripe for such an institu- 
tion. No doubt it would not be a panacea but it would 
at least restore quiet and pave the way to such a limited 
despotism—if one may use the phrase—as Japan must be 
contented, for some time to come, to live under. 

Seldom, if ever, in the history of the world has so 
splendid an opportunity been afforded for the display of 
political genius as that presented by Japan during the last 
eight years. A docile, intelligent, laborious people, tram- 
melled by no political traditions, torn by no religious dis- 


seusions, possersing @ long. established aud adequate 
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administrative system and vexed by no neighbours, a 


happy climate, a varied and fairly fertile country and an 
admirable geographical position ; here are all the elements 
of a flourishing and powerful state only waiting for the 
creative touch of genius to spring into existence. But 
the Hour has come and is slipping by, and the Man—him 
we do not see; and we cannot but fear that this beautiful 
and interesting country must shape its future destinies 
under the futal guidance of a succession of political me- 
diocrities, 


MISTAKEN ADVOCACY. 

W* do not for a moment doubt the thoroughly honest 

intentions of the Gazette in its defence of the 
Japanese Postal Authorities, while the testimony that it 
bears to the good offices of Her Majesty’s Minister in his 
endeavour to afford every nid to extricate them from the 
dilemma, into which they have been plunged by the ex- 
cessive zeal of one of their foreign subordinates is only 
just and becoming. But we do wish that it would not con- 
tinue to wield useless cudgels. Finding that there is no one 
elseon whon: toexercise them, it now falls foul of the British 
Government, which is, it states, solely responsible for the 
present awkward position in which certain people find 
themselves. In the earnest desire to defend the rash 
action of some of the employés of the Japanese Post Office, 
it takes the unpatriotic course of abusing its own Govern- 
ment, taking it to task in a most amusing manner for not 
yet having communicated any instructions to its agents in 
Japan relative to the admission of this country into the 
Postal Union. 

While, as in all honesty it is bound to do, it com- 
pletely repudiates the scandalous accusation of the 
Tokio Times that Her Majesty’s Minister had en- 
gaged ina base intrigue in order to obtain a subsidy for 
the P. and O. Co., it expatiates in two leading articles 
on all sorts of imaginary wrongs which it supposes to have 
been inflicted by the British Gcovernment on that of Japan. 
The former is charged with having acted in a manner 
unworthy of a Great Government; with seeking to 
withhold from that of Japan its Treaty rights ; with having 
treated the latter with injustice, neglect and churlishness; 
with having caused much tronble; promoted great ill- 
feeling, etc., etc., etc. A terrible array of charges, enough 
to crush any less powerful Government, but which our 
own may possibly manage to survive, though we will not 
answer for the consequences if Mr. GLapstone, Dr. 
Keneaty or Mr. De Morcan should get hold of the 
Gazette. At the present day, when it must be well 
aware that the British Government is occupied with 
difficult matters, such as the Eastern Question—though it 
does not of course compare in importance with the qnes- 
tion of Japan’s Postal Interests—the Gazette should con- 
siderately refrain from adding to its embarassment by 
thundering out denunciations against its neglect in tele- 
graphing the admission of Japan into the Postal Union. 
Such thunderings doubtless shake it to its centre, but 
what would be the feelings of the Gazette if one fine 
morning it discovered that it had unwittingly wrought the 
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usually so moderate and careful in its remarks, should 
have shown itself so utterly regardless of consequences as 
to bring these accusations against its own Government, 
and that before committing itself to this course, should 
not have been able to see through the mist of interested 
statements by which it has allowed itself to be misled, 
Under the impression that it is fighting for the Japanese 
Government it is really devating its best energies to advo. 
eating the cause of certain employdés of that Government, 
who are the very men who are to be blamed for any trouble 
that may have arisen, and who are causing all this fuss 
and pother. Now had the Gazette, before so rashly 
accusing its own Government with wilfully obstructing 
the carrying ont of the Treaty of Berne, and with keep- 
ing back from a nation what was justly her due, taken 
pains to carefully study that Treaty, it would have seen 
that countries, entering the Postal Union, do so subject to 
an ulterior understanding on the subject of the cost of 
sea conveyance, and that it is provided by the Treaty 
that “whenever a transit takes place by sea over a dis- 
“tance exceeding three hundred nautical miles, within the 
“ district of the Union, the office by or at the expense of 
“ which the sea service is performed shall have a right to 
“a payment of the expenses attending this transport.” It 
is easy therefore to understand that some negotiation on 
this point was necessary, and (as shown in our article of 
the 7th instant) it is precisely because negotiations on this 
and similar points had to be conducted in London, after 
Japan had signed the Treaty at Berne, that the Japanese 
Post-Master Genernl, Mr. MAyesuiMa, declined the offer 
of Her Majesty’s The Gazette therefore 
wastes its sympathy in pitying “the humiliation of the 


Minister. 


“ Japanese Post-Master General,” and may rest assured 
that no sore feeling exists on the part of the Japanese 
Government, except what has arisen Ly the misrepresenta- - 
tions and offensive advocacy of the Tokio Times, of which 
it is heartily ashamed. 

The simple fact is that the Japanese Government have 
no wish that the Treaty of Berne should come into opera- 
tion until the points that we have referred to are settled, 
and that it is by no means well pleased to find that 
it has been hurried forward, without due time being 
by the 
precipitate action of its foreign employés. 


afforded it for consideration, indisereet and 
It knows 
full well,—as our contemporary might also have known if 
careful attention had been given to our article of the 
7th instant—that all this talk about withholding acknow- 
ledgement of rights from Japan, apparent hostility to 
Japanese, wrong, injustice and ill-feeling has no founda- 
it 
emanates, and see that it is only the outcome of the sore- 


tion whatever. It recognises the source whence 
ness felt by those foreign employés who find they have 
The Gazette has 


We trust it will see that 


failed to carry everything hefore them. 
been led into « wrong track. 
those whose cause it advocates are not worthy of the 
sympathy bestowed on them. At. least let: it be just to 
its own Government. 





We regret to learn that the recent destruction of property at 


' Hashima 1s likely to put a stop to the prosecution of the works, 
destruction of its own Government, and that England lay | and we hear that the mine has been so far abandoned, at any rate 
for the present, that the machinery is in course of removal. We 
/ sincerely sympathise with those who are the sufferers through the 

yale of the 24th ultimo, more especially with those who have 
| lost such property as cannot he replaced.—Fising Sun d: Nagasaki 
ontemporary, Express. 


gasping for mercy at the feet of Mr. Farr and the Tokio 
Times. | 
We must confess our surpyi 


that | 


eds 
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A PLEA FoR PATENT Laws. 
(From the Héchi Shimbun, 17th July.) 

It is a very difficult task to invent, but easy enough to imitate 
anything that has been invented. 

Original invention can only be accomplished by a naturally 
acute mind after a vast amount of trial and experience. There are 
consequently few inventors in the world but plenty of imitators, 
and it is only just that the interests of the former should be con- 
sidered inferior to those of the latter. If there were no advantages 
to be gained few would labour. Such is the nature of man. 

The granting of the right of monopoly of the use of any particular 
invention, is in order that the inventor may receive due reward for 
the expenditure of energy that his invention may have cost him, 
and that others may be encouraged to make similar exertion. 
Without a Patent Law, there is nothing to prevent a man of ordi- 
nary talents, though mayhap of better means, from imitating an 
invention that has taken years of perseverance to perfect, and thus 
depriving the original inventor of bis just reward. 

Men naturally prefer ease to labour, and the only inducement 
they have to use their energies is the hope of receiving reward 
for their labour. Without hope of reward, but little progress 
would be made in arts and sciences, and people would live con- 
tent as long as they could procure their daily food, and the 
whole social condition would become as stagnant as water in a 
pond. 

In all civilized countries Patent Laws exist and are strictly 
enforced. They are considered quite as necessary for the public 
welfare as the laws of copyright. Our (iovernment has lately 
enacted the latter, but with regard to Patent Laws nothing has 
yet been done. Now what can be the reason of this? There 
are other professions equally as deserving of encouragement as 
literature, which ought to have similar protection. Ever since 
the enactment or the laws of copyright, we have been expect- 
ing our Government to take up the question of the Patent 
Laws, and from what we hear, we think its consideration cannot 
be long delayed. We will bring forward for the guidance of 
the Government the opinions of western writers, on the 
fairness and justice of such Jaws. 

By some it has been urged that the granting of a monopoly 
to inventors is wrong from an economical point of view, while 
others maintain that a man should have the perpetual monopoly 
of his own inventions. Neither of these views are temperate 
in expression. It is time that inventors ought to have the 
power of protecting their own inventions, but such protection 
should only extend over a certain number of years. Although 
there are various kinds of inventions, the principal may be classed 
under four heads. Firstly, inventing new machinery ; secondly, 
improving upon machines already invented ; thirdly, application 
of chemistry to manufactures; fourthly, discovering new modes 
of producing chemicals. 

Now it is only just that right of monopoly should be granted to 
promoters of such inventions as the above. By such means only 
can the inventor rely on reaping any advantage, and encourage- 
ment be given to others to work with all diligence to improve art 
and science. In the constant change that is going on in the world 
the effect of Patent Laws is most important. But if a perpetual 
monopoly of a patent be granted it will not prove so beneficial to 
the public as a limited right. But in the granting of a monopoly 
there is nothing but what is just and unselfish. The benefit is 
after all not so much to private individuals as to the public at 
large, and for that reason we hope to see Patent Laws shortly 
enacted. 
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In a teafiring godown on the Concession there happened on 
Thursday the curious accident of a child’s falling over its mother's 
head into the tiring pan in front of her. The child was a good 
deal burnt.—Hiogo Nes. 





H. I. H. Prince Arisugawa, the brother of the Commander- 
in-Chief, takes his departure in the Hiroshima Maru for Yoko- 
hama. Nince his arrival here the Commander-in-Chief has been 
indefatigable in the busy operation of inspecting the various 
departments connected with the war. As we stated in our last 
issue, the Hospitals have received a considerable share of his 
attention, and in fact wherever good was likely to result from 
a visit, there we have found the Prince untiring in his exertions, 
On Thursday last, Akunora, the dock at Tategami, and Taka- 
sima were all visited in’ tun, and the arduous duties of the 
day, were we hope somewniet relieved at the latter place of call, 
Where a sumptuous repast was prepared for his reception, — 


ising Sun. 
Google 


BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
HIOGO AND OSAKA, FOR THE YEAR 1876. 


H. B. M.’s ConstLaTE HidéG0 anp Osaka, 
Hidgo, June 28th, 1877. 


Str.—I have the honour to furnish you with a Report 
on the Trade of the ports of Hiédgo and Osaka for the 
year ending 31st December 1876, accompanied with the 
following Returns :— 

H1660. 

1.—Return of the Import Trade. 
2.—Return of the Export Trade. 
3.—Return of all Foreign Shipping entered and cleared. 
4,—Return of the duties collected on Imports and Ex- 

norts, and of Shipping dues, 
5.—Return of the Import and Export of Treasure. 
6.—Return of Foreign Firms and Reridents. 


Osaka, 
7.—Return of the Import Trade. 
8.— Return of the Export Trade. 
9.—Return of the duties collected on Imports and Ex. 
ports, and of Shipping dues. 
10.—Return of the Import and Export of Treasure. 
11.—Return of Foreign Firms and Residents. 
12,—Return of all Foreign Shipping entered and cleared. 
13.—Statement showing the total of the trade and ship- 
ping of the Ports of Hi6égo and Osaka. 
H1660. 
The trade of Hidgo for the year 1876 has been as fol- 
lows :— 
Tm ports....csseecscececee $3,748,967 
Exports ...... sesseseesees $3,401,230 


$7,150,197 





showing a decrease of $1,017,822 on the trade of 1875. 
The comparative tables for the two years give the follow- 
ing figures (exclusive of Treasure). 





IMPORTS. EXPorRTs. 
In 1878 wsiseceesse $5,354,917 | In 1875............$2,813,102 
In 1876...........$3,74 8,967 | In 1876............83,401,230 
Decrease of......$1,605,950 | Increase of....... $$ 588,128 





The Import trade has thus continued to diminish. The 
Export trade on the other hand shows a fair increase, 
which is attributable to an increase in the chief articles 
exported from this port, principally in Tea, which has been 
exported considerably in excess of the previous year. I 
append a comparative Table of the Trade of Hidgo as 
rendered by the Custom Honse Returns, shewing the priu- 
cipal items of Import and Export for the years 1875, and 
1876, by which it will be seen where the decrease in the 
Imports and increase in the Exports have occured. 





COMPARATIVE TABLE OF TRADE OF H16GO SHEWING 
PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF IMPORT AND EXPoRT FOR THRE 
YEARS 1875 anv 1876. 

Deacription of Article. 











Imports. 1875. 1876. 

Cotton Manufactures......... #1 ,3859.256 $1,167,641 
Woollen do. ere 916,004 885,175 
Woollen & Cloth do. .......... 870,367 222,580 
Metal Sicisessccccaaeness iebuemece 333,437 184,207 

Arms and Ammnunuition....... 2,056 — — 
Miacellaneous Foreign........ 1,112,753 762,557 
Miscellaneous Local, or ; 761,044 526,807 

‘astern Producee...... 
Total..... . $5,354,917 $3,748,967 
Exports. 1875. 1876. 

STM cen aumeessenareuten eeeraaies .. $ 12,129 $ 40,464 
AD Bik sient cexeh vexeuaiaceswscenes 1,645,998 1,695,583 
CONOR vevereedcuatuistseatex tes 208,218 127,424 
WAS einpdteah teiitexGaenstenceas 93,277 131,119 
DODRCO nsscecsessGewsns igwevden 38,018 20,412 
CMM OR sackestes sos adsiescresas 56,119 121,846 
DG FP ialisecscessdeeecarexcitc: 124,314 167,423 
Miscellaneous ........6. ere : 635,029 1,096,959 
Totalisicss $2,813,102 $3,401,230 
Ea : aii 
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Followivg upon the plan adopted in my former Reports 
on Trade of Hidgu, I add a Table of the Imports and 
Exports (exclusive of Treasure) as shown in the sta- 
tistics of ‘Trade compiled in the Hidgo and Osaka Chamber 
of Commerce and which comprise the business done at 
the two ports. 


IMPORTS. EXPoRTs. 
In 1875...........85,726,797 | In 1875............ $3,092,405 


In 1876...........$4,675,900 | In 1876............83,464,400 





Decrease of......$1,050,897 


Increase of........ s 371,995 








Which denotes s decrease in the business done at the 
Ports in Imports of $1,050,897 and an increase in Exports 
of $371,995, as compared with the business done during 
the previous year. 

The cause of the ditference in the figures as given by 
the Returns furnished by the Custom ILlouse and the 
statistics of the ‘Trade of ILiogo and Osaka as published 
by the Chamber of Commerce has already been explained 
in my reports for the two previous years, and | will 
therefore but repeat that the Imports as stated by the 
Chamber of Commerce give the value of the goods which 
have been disposed of during the year, whereas the 
Customs Returns give with fair correctness the quantity 
of goods which have been laid down during the same 
period. Iu Exports, also, the excess as shown by the 
Custom House Returns over those of the Chamber of 
Commerce is to be accounted for by the fact that a quantity 
of goods are shipped coastwise by Japanese only, of which 
of course the Chamber of Commerce has no cognizance. 

Tea to a considerable quantity which fiuds no market 
in Hidgo, or which is not oftered for sale on the spot, is 
shipped by native merchants to the Yokohama market 
and thus tends to augment the quantity of this staple 
which passes through the Custom ILouse. ‘This will also 
explain the contradiction in the figures rendered by the 
Custom House Returns and those of the Chamber of Com- 
merce statistics in the exportation of Tea. The first 
states that this article was exported in 1876 to the value 
of $1,695,583, and the latter renders the same article as 
having been exported to the value of $1,496,000 only. 


IMPORTS. 


According to the Custom House Returns, goods to the 
value of $3,748,967 were imported into this port during 
the past year, showing # decrease of $1,605,95)), as com- 
pared with the previous year. Cotton Manufactures 
show «a decrease of $191,615 as compared with the 
previous year; Woollen Manufactures a deerease of 
$30,829 ; Cotton and Woollen Manufactures a decrease of 
$647,787 *; Metals a decrease of $149,220; Miscel- 
Janeous Foreign a decrense of $350,196, and Miscellaneous 
Local a decrease of $234,237. 

As stated in my report of last year, the numerous 
steamers running under Japanese flag between Osaka 
and Yedo, continue to bring down large quantities of 
foreign goods which find their way into all parts of 
the district, and are a serious source of competition with 
the goods imported by foreign merchants direct from 
Europe aud America, and who cannot afford to dispose 
of their goods at so cheap a rate as the Japanese im- 
porters are able to do, whose goods are chiefly pur- 
chased at clearance sales, etc. ‘The Chinese also con- 
tinue to remain furmidable competitors with the 
foreign import trade: they purchase goods generally 
at auctious in China and are thus able to effect sales to 
native purchasers ata lower rate than can be obtained 
from the foreigu importer. 

Before proceeding to comment upon the items of the 
trade of Hiégo for the year 1876, I would remark that I 
have ag upon former oceasious availed myself of the Re- 
turus compiled by the Chamber of Commerce which have 
heen courteously placed at my disposal. ‘These refer to 
the quantities of goods delivered to the consumer, aud 


* This considerable decrease in the Cotton and Woollen Manufactures 
is explained by the fact that in the Customs Returns or IXvo Mousselines 
de Laine were entered unaer the head of Cotton nd \\ ovilens, whereas 
in 1876 this article, together with Lustres, appear mn the Returns under 
Woollen Manufactures. their proper heading. Lhe apparent decrease in 


Cotton and Woollen Manufactures Is thercforemucb less than a couparl- 
PI } pire Se N 4+)42 -)+d 1 -tgse 
son of the Returns forthe two years would show, viz..—3423,224 iustead 


of $617,050 ae stated above. 
Google 
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afford when compared with similar statistics of former 
years, somewhat more exact estimate of the business 
uctually transacted during the period under review, than 
can be gathered from the Custom House Returns, also 
appended to my report, which include stocks that have 
not yet been disposed of. 

The Import trade that passed though the hands of 
forcigners during 1876 shows a very serious decline in the 
quantity and value of almost every description of goods. 
During the first. seven months of the year, stocks accumu- 
lated to a considerable extent, especially as regards cotton 
inanufactures, and the limited amount of business transact- 
ed, judging from the low prices current, must have result- 
ed in heavy losses. Inthe latter part of August, however, 
an improved demand set. in and importers were able to 
clear off a large quantity of goods at advancing rates. It 
soon became evident, however, that the native dealers had 
bought too heavily, as a reaction speedily took place, great. 
difficulty was experienced in getting contracts fulfilled 
and the temporary activity above alluded to was succeed- 
ed by less auimation even than had previously prevailed. 
‘Towards the close of the year, political disturbances in 
soiwe parts of the country aggravated to a marked exteut 
the depression in the Import trade, by restricting the 
purchases of the native dealers to the supply of their im- 
mediate wants. 


Although the past twelve months have proved unsatis- 
factory to the resident foreign merchants, it appears, how- 
ever, that the actual consumption of imported goods in 
this district has by no means diminished. ‘The facilities 
now afforded by the numerous Japanese steamers plying 
upon the coast for the cheap transit of cargo, has led the 
native traders to avail themselves more extensively than 
before of the greater choice ¢f goods in Yokohama, and they 
have bought largely in that market. These importations 
do not appear in any statistics to which foreigners have 
access, but Lam informed that they have recently borne a 
large proportion to the purchases made from foreigners on 
the spot. It would appear, therefore, that the Yokohama 
returns must be considered as including at least a moiety 
of the goods consumed in this district. 

The following articles have formed the most prominent 
items in the trade of the year 1876. 

Grey Shirtings.—The consumption of these important 
goods continues to fall off, the figures being 254,865 pieces, 
against 360,358 pieces in 1875, 485,407 pieces in 1874 
and 565,000 picees in 1873. It is diflicult to account for 
this remarkable decrease, unless it be that the country 
people are becoming more prosperous, and able to afford 
the use of silk and other fabrics. ‘The greater part of the 
goods sold has been imported from Shanghai by Chinese 
and bas consisted of inferior cloth ; in fact there is now 
scarcely any demand for the better qualities which at one 
time were readily suleable. ‘The market hus been exceed- 
ingly dull throughout the yeat, with the exception of # 
temporary activity in October, during which month 
80,000 pieces were disposed of. 

Turkey Red Cambrics.—The deliveries amount to 
50,700 pieces, showing a slight decline only upon the pre- 
vious year. Of these 13,800 pieces were sold during the 
month of October. Prices upon the whole have been emi- 
nently unsatisfactory and importers of good English made 
cloth have sustained serious loss. 

Black Cotton Velvets.—These goods form an excep- 
tion to the general rule to which other imports have been 
subject, the deliveries amounting to 22,340 pieces against 
16,500 pieces for 1875. Increased consumption has not, 
however, had the effect of improving the market 
value, which has averaged throughout the year at least 
ove dollar per piece less than that ruling during 
the previous twelve months. 

Victoria Lawns.—The consumption of these fabrics 
has also inereased, representing 61,690 pieces against 
44,600 pieces for 1875, althongh a considerable decline is 
shown as compared with 1874. Prices declined steadily 
throughout the year. 

Mousselines de Laine.—TVotal deliveries for the year 
are returned nt 185,225 pieces, valued at $1,041,000, 
showing a decline of 16,114 pieces, and $48,671 as against 
1875. ‘The business in these goods is still confined to 
German and French houses, and plain colours have been 
The value of staple quality reached ite 
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highest point of 21 cents per yard during the month of|July 1875. This is attributable entirely to the fact that 
October, after which date a rapid decline took place until} the Formosa Oolongs, which are somewhat similar to 
the end of the year. Japan lcaf,are now entering into competition more largely 
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Black Orleans.—The demand shows a great falling off| with the latter in the American market. 
as compared with last year, and prices have been corres- 
pondingly unremunerative. <A large proportion of the 
supplies has consisted of very common manufacture im- 
ported by Chinese from Shanghai. 

Cloth.—The market for this commodity has been 
exceedingly depressed, and holders have been able to effect 
sales only by submitting to a considerable sacrifice. A 
large quantity is undoubtedly used for the clothing of the 
police and troops, but this is imported by the central 
Government under special contract and appears therefore 
in the Yokohama returns. 

Tron.—A fairly large business has been done, the de- 
liveries of all descriptions of Iron being returned at 
44,520 piculs. Prices have, however, ruled npon a low 
basis throughout the year. ‘The value of small nailrods 
which was at $425 per picul in January, gradually 
declined until the limit of $3.35 was reached in Sep- 
tember. Since that date a slight advance has been ob- 
tained, but at the close of the year $3.70 was the 
highest quotation current. 

Sugar.—This has continued to form an important ar- 
ticle of trade, the deliveries for the year being 54,170 
piculs, or 11,500 piculs more than during 1875. The 
business has been entirely in the hands of Chinese, and 
the importations have been almost exclusively confined 
to Formosa produce. Judging from the low prices 
current during the greater part of the year, the trade 
sunnot have been of a remunerative character. 

Kerosene Oil.—A falling off in consumption is to be no- 
ticed in this commodity, deliveries being 58,333 cases 
ngainst 73,872 for the previous year. ‘This may perhaps be 
attributable to an advance which took place towards the 
end of the year, when prices, which had previously been 
steady at $2.40 to $2.60 per case, went up to $3.90, in 
sympathy with increased cust of production in America, 

EXPORTS. 

The business of the year shows an increase of $371,995 
as compared with 1875, the figures being $3,464,400 
for 1876 and $3,092,405 for 1875. The prevailing arti- 
cles exhibit a larger value—Wax, Camphor, Rice, 
Mushrooms, Isinglass and Curios, whilst a decrease may 
he observed in Tea, Tobacco, Copper, Seaweed and 
Cattle. — 

Tea.— This continues to form by far the largest arti- 
cle of produce from this district, aud contributes the 
sum of $1,496,000 to the total value of Exports. Direct 
shipments registered at this port were 6,470,624 Ibs., 
in addition to which 7,700 piculs were forwarded to 
Yokobama to be packed and shipped thence, giving a 
total weight of 7,497,224 Ibs. avainst a total weight of 
7,648,960 Ibg. in 1875. This, however, does not repre- 
sent the total produce for foreign consumption, as the 
native dealers have in addition shipped a considerable 
quantity for sale in Yokohama, the returns of which 
cannot at present be procured, and which forma portion 
of the statistics at that port. 

A much lower range of prices has ruled throughout 
the year than was current in 1875. 


The following table shows the comparative value of 


good medium Tea for the past three years. 
1s7-4. ISTO. Is76. 


Month. B per pieul, x per piel, S per piel, 
AUNURTY .ceeeeeees 34 5 26 
February 0.6. 34 35 25 
March .....0e-00- 34 34 26 
April ...eeee. sree 34 None None 
May... Scgcawtowe tes None 35 30 
oD UB cccccssescoeee ° 30) 33 19 
Duly cececeeeecerers 36 32 20) 
AUZUSE.coeereeeees 36 3 19 
September ...-++. 37 3] 21 
October ......ee a; 29 +) 
November .....6- 30 28 21 
December ....-. ; 30 27 20 


It will thus be seen that, with the exception of a tem- 
porary rally When the new season’s crop came in, there 
las been a coustant tendency towards lower prices siuce 
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The consump- 


tion of Tea in the United States, although increasing, 
does not keep pace with the production on this side, and 
unless some fresh outlet is speedily discovered, prices 
must continue to decline. 


A very limited business was done between the begiu- 


ning of the year and the advent of the new crop, pur- 
chases during this p-riod not exceeding 5,000 piculs. The 
first arrivals of new ‘Teas took place on the 4th May, 
and for a few days afterwards high prices were paid. 
These were not, however, long maintained, the market 
being very fully supplied, and during the remainder 
of the yenr purchases were made at rates showing a 
decline of from $7 to $13 upon those ruling for the cor- 
responding period of 1875. 
brought up before the end of October, after which date 
the selection of the leaf was poor, and the demand in 
consequence languid. 
market. was considerably less than had been generally ex- 
pected, the deficiency being due either to a partial failure 
of the third crop, or to the fact that the prices offered in 
the interior were not sufficiently remunerative to induce 
the farmers to pick the leaf late in the season. 


The bulk of the crop was 


The quantity of Tea brought to 


Copper.—Shipments for the year amount to 5,823 


piculs only against 11,898 piculs in 1875, 17,532 piculs 


in 1874 and 24,428 in 1873. The decline in the export 


of this metal is remarkable, and points towards its entire 
disappearance from the list of exports. 


A large propor- 
tion of the produce of the district is doubtless absorbed 
by the Mint, which has during the year been issuing # 


quantity of copper coin, but this alone cannot account 


for the fact that foreign purchases have fallen from 1,470 
tons to 345 tons within three years. Prices have ruled be- 
tween $22.25 and $24.50 during the twelve months, giv- 
ing an average of the equivalent of $80 per ton ; when to 
this figure has to be added duty, freight, and other charges, 
it is clear that under ordinary circumstances no export of 
the metal to any European market can take place. 


Tvubacco.—The demand for this arti-le likewise con- 
tinues to fall off, the export for 1876 being 2,576 piculs 
against 5,416 piculs in !875 and 9,649 piculs in 1874. The 
heavy losses sustained by foreign merchants consequent 
upon ube carcless preparation of the leaf by the native 
growers, to which I have drawn attention in my previous 
Reports, have had the effect of restricting the trade, al- 
thongh there continues to be a ready sale for sound Japan- 
ese tobacco in London at fairly remunerative prices. 

Vegetable Wax.—A stimulus has been given to the ex- 
port of this article, by a largely increased consumption in 
London aud moderate cost on this side. Shipments are re- 
turned at 14,516 piculs, against 10,056 piculs for the 
previous year, and prices have ranged between $8.50 and 
*10.50 per picul. Itis to be feared that the result of recent 
operations may nut be satisfactory, as advices from home 
report heavy stocks and decliniug prices towards the end of 
the year. : 

Cumphor.—The supply of this article has remained very 
steady during the last three years, the export for 1876 
being given at 5,050 piculs. It is now usually bought un- 
der contract before arrival, and is chiefly produced in the 
province of Tosa, Prices have advanced during the year 
from $12.50 to $15.50 per picul. 

fice, which was entirely absent from the statisties 
of 1876, has again taken its place amongst the articles 
of export, having been shipped during the past year to 
the extent of 160,828 piculs or nearly 10,000 tons. The 
business, however, although passing through the hands of 
foreigners, is said to have been solely on native account, 
and there are consequently no means of ascertaining its 
value with any degree of accuracy. The nominal quota- 
tions of from 31.95 to $2.30 per picul which have ruled 
throughout the year, show a loss as compared with cor- 
responding London values. 

Mushrooms and Isinglass show an increase of vulue 
to the extent of $137,500 as compared with 1875. These 
commodities are, however, almost entirely in the hands of 
Chinese. 

Dried Fish was exported to the exteut 
piculs, valued at $167,423, 
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Seaweed has been shipped off to China to the amount 
of 24,361 piculs, valued at $71,296. 

Sulphuric Acid has been exported toa large amount 
for sale in China, 6,415 piculs, valued $34,442, in 1876, 
against only 537 piculs and $3,004 in 1875. ‘This sul- 
phuric acid is obtained from the Mint in Osaka and is 
exported entirely for the China market. 

Fans.—The trade in Fans at this port: during 1876 
shows an increase upon that of previons years as regards 
quantity, the export reaching to close upon + millions, 
but the value not exceeding much that of 1875, say 
$95,000, by far a large portion of these goods consist- 
ing of Fans costing from ninety cents (Mexican) to two, 
dollars per 100. Notwithstanding, however, that the goods 
cost much Jess than in 1875, the trade in the main was 
unsatisfactory to foreigners, the American market being 
largely overstocked, and the position of importers being 
weak. 

Contracts for 1877 have been placed at somo 30°), re- 
duction on former prices, and it is probable that there 
will be a large falling of in the number of Fans sent 
away. 

This gradual collapse in this branch of trade must be 
solely attributed to the fact of the Japanese dealers 
underselling their own contracts; at the time enabling 
them to dispose of larger quantities of Fans, but ultima- 
tely recoiling upon themselves, as foreigners have con- 
sequently, in order to protect themselves, only heen uble 
to enter into new contracts at extremely low figures or 
Jeave tho business alone. 

From this suicidal way of doing business the Japanese 
have reduced their receipts quite one half during the 
last three years. And this heavy reduction must either 
point to extraordinary profits having been made in pre- 
vious seasons, or else to the price of labour having 
declined very much in the country. 

The Fan trade is still almost exclusively confined to 
American firms, there being but a small market for 
these goods in Europe. 

The chief remaining articles exported comprise Drugs 
to the valne of §10,830; Ginseng 831,517 ; Lacquer Ware 
$18,186; Porcelain $15,391; Fat and Lard $8,998 ; Flour 
$6,901 ; and Sundries to the value of $57,152. 

Shipments of cattle continue to full off, and it is 
probable that the increasing native consumption of meat 
has commenced to affect the supply in this district. 


Supping AND NaviGation. 

British vessels to the number of 125, showing a total 
of 127,891 tons, entered and cleared from the port. of 
Hidgo during the year 1876. This gives an increase of 
British shipping as compared with the previous year of 
16 vessels and 41,309 tons. 84 British steamers of 49,936 
tons entered in, and cleared from this port during the 

t year. Two were bound with rice cargoes for the 
Dnited Kingdom and one with tea to the United States 
direct. 

Three British sailing vessels cleared for the United 
Kingdom direct, with cargoes of rice, and three with 
general cargocs. It will be observed that the number 
of British steamers, generally of large tonnage, which 
visited this port during 1876 is equal to nearly one half 
of the number of sailing vessels which entered and cleared 
during the same period. 

American shipping shows the entry and clearance of 67 
vessels and 114,199 tons, being a decrense of 97 
vessels and 65,269 tons, as compared with the previous 
year. The above number of vessels and tonnage for the 
past year includes the numerous calls at this port of the 
steam-ship Nevada, which gives a total of 53,500 tons. 

German shipping shows a decrease of 6 vessels and 716 
tons against 1876. 18 vessels of 4,744 tons entered and 
cleared during the past year. 

One Russian stenmer of 498 tons visited this port in 
1876, and two Chinese sterumers of 3,180 tons entered and 
cleared from this port during the past year. 

No other foreign merchant vessels toucbed at this port 
in 1876. 

The visit to this port during the year of the yacht 
Sunbeum, KR. Y. S., owned and commanded by Mr, T. 
Brassey, M.P., is an interesting fact to be recorded, as 
being the first yacht from home which has visited this 


port, 
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Currency.—The following Table of the amount of all 
coins produced at the Imperial Mint in Osaka for the year 
ending 31st December 1876, has been courteously furnish- 
ed me by the Commissioner of the Mint. 


























Denomina- Weight in 

tion. Ounces Troy. Number. Value in Yen. 
CrGll cceisecess 41,334°97 149,442 771,384°00 
Silver ......... 4,193,348°63 28,166,889 4,823,718°35 
Copper .....-. 23,334,918°55 88,168,934 1,018,302°R5 
Total.... 27,569,602°15 116,475,285 6,613,405°20 
Ernde Dollar inclad- = 325,672.08 1,514,982 1,514,932°00 
aaa SS . Ss ee 





Exchange.—Sterling exchange here is influenced al- 
most eutirely by the rates ruling in Yokohama, the dif- 
ference greater or less never being more than one _ half 
per cent ; that being cost of transferring coin from one 
port to the other. 

During 1876 the fluctuations in sterling were more 
sudden and severe than has been the case for many 
years; Bank Bills, six months’ sight, ranging from 
3s. Odd. to 4s. 64d. per dollar, a difference of nbont 20 
per cent. The great rise which took place in August 
wus in consequence of an unexpected demand for silk, 
consequent on the failure of the crop in Europe. Al- 
though such a sudden rise may be often beneficial to 
such Importers as have large stocks on hand, I am of 
opinion that business generally is better when Exchange 
keeps steady, merchants then being able to work on a solid 
basis. 

On Shanghai exchange is regulated chiefly by the ster- 
ling valueof the tael there, as against the sterling value of 
the dollar here, and during 1876 ranged from about 72} to 
774 taels per 100 dollars, or say a difference of about 62 per 
cent. The average or general rate ruling is from 74 to 75. 

As regards local currency I may mention that all the 
purchases of Exports, such as Tea, Camphor, Wax, etc., 
are made, though ostensibly by Mexican dollars, in reality 
hy Japanese paper money, occasionalty gold or silver yen, 
the custom being for the foreign merchant to give a cheque 
in Mexican dollars on one of the foreign banks here against 
produce when purchased, which cheque is immediately 
brought by one of the native banks for Japanese currency, 
most frequently satse (paper ). 

The reverse process ix adopted when natives buy Im- 
ports; then native bonk-orders for Mexican dollars 
(purchased in exchange for saésu) are handed to the 
foreign merchant in exchange for goods. 

The value of yen satsu (paper) alters everyday ; during 
1876 it fluctuated from 4 per cent. discount to 5 per cent. 
premium (according as the rate was in Yokohama) against 
Mexican dollars. From its portability it is generally pre- 
ferred by the natives to gold or silver. 

Mexican dollars seldom or never find their way out of 
the Treaty ports, in fact I may say that even in Osaka 
they are now uncurrent. 

Railways.—The railway from Kobe to Osaka and the 
branch line to Ajikawa (together 22 miles) was worked 
with regularity and freedom from accident, and the 
works maintained efficiently. 

At Kobe moorings for vessels lying alongside the jetty 
were laid down, and some minov works completed. A 
Dock was commenced at the Osaka Station for the 
accommodation of water borne traffic, which, when com- 
pleted, will enable goods to be transported by boat direct 
to and from that station, in place of Ajikawa as here- 
tofore. 7 

On the extension from Osaka to Kiéto (27 miles), the 
works were rapidly pushed forward to completion in 
anticipation of the state opening, and the first portion from 
Osaka to Muko-machi, withiu 4 miles of Kidto, was opened 
on the 24th July last, and the remaining 4 miles to a 
temporary station (Omiyadori) on the 5th September, the 
terminal station at Kidto (a large two storied brick 
building with granite dressings) not being quite finished. 

The most important works between Osaka and Kiéto 
are the fine large bridges over the Jusho, Kansaki, 
Ibaraki, Oda and Katsura rivers, which are all crossed 
upon wrought iron girders in 100 feet spans of the 
Warren type, and consist of 5, 18, 2,1 and 12 of these 
spans respectively, There are also numerous smalley 
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bridges, culverts and flood openings, and the works are 
generally heavy, consequent on the country passed through 
being subject to large floods at irregular intervals. 

The whole of the works have stood well and given 
satisfaction, and will bear favourable comparison with 
works of a similar nature in other parts of the world. 

No new works of any magnitude are at present con- 
templated. It is, however, much to be regretted that 
the line has not been continned to Otsa on the shores 
of Lake Biwa. The distance is but small, and the eost of 
construction would be amply repaid by the extensive 
traffic which the line would not fail to secure in’ the 
large quantity of produce arriving from the Western 
Districts, and which las now to traverse the distance 
about 10 miles from Otsu to Kidto on pack horses or 
carts. 

Tho traffic carried over the Kobe, Osaka and Kidto 
Railway during the year 1876 has been as follows :— 

The total passengers numbered 1,140,836 and the 
amount received for the same was yen 273,086. ‘The 
sum paid for the carriage of passeugers’ baggage, par- 
cels, ete., amounted to yex 9,675, and for goods freight, 
yen 21,869. There were piculs 374,948 conveyed. 

The Railway from Osaka to Mukomachi was opened 
on the 24th July, and through to Omiyadori station for 
Kidéto on the 5th September 1876, for the conveyance 
of passenger traffic only. Goods freight was not car- 
ried between Osaka and Omiyadori during 1876. 

On the 8th July the Railway Pier at Kobe was 
completed, so that vessels could moor alongside and load 
and unload .their cargoes into and from the Railway 
trucks: since that date to the end of the year 118 
vessels, mainly steamers of large tonnage of the Mitsu 
Bishi Company have been accommodated at the pier. 


Roaps. 


The old road between Kiéto and Otsu on the shores 
of Lake Biwa, which probably was the worst road in 
Japan, has been converted within the past year into 
what there is little doubt is one of the very best. It 


is fully 80 feet wide and has been constructed at a cost 


of yen 35,000: a tax Iam imformed is to be levied 
ou all vehicles to cover expenses. 
intelligent 
enormous advantages commercially and politically of good 
roads over bad ones, and it is to be hoped before long 


the Kiéto and Otsu read will prove to have been but the 


first steps inasystem which shall gradually embrace the 
whole Empire. 
INDUSTRIES. 


Mochi (Birdlime).—The following extract from the Hio- 
go news respecting the manufacture, ete., of Birdlime 
in Japan, is of sufficient interest to be inserted in this 
Report. 

“Although Birdlime may be obtained in small quantities 
“in other countries, still Japau may perhaps be considered 
“the only country in the world in which it is regularly 
“manufactured on alarge scale, and is an article of some 
‘commercial importance, the production of which gives 
“employment to some thousands of people. 

“The Chinese characters used to express the word 
“mochi, sometimes called tort mochi.to distinguish it 
“ mochi (rice cake), give an excellent idea of the nature of 
“thearticle, and may be freely translated ‘bird catching 
““‘sticky substance.” “It was first mannfactured at a 
‘place called Yoshino in the province of Yamato and the 
“manufacture has spread thence over the whole of southern 
“ Japan, being limited in locality by the habitat of the trees 
“from which the article is made. The date of its discovery 
“it is certainly difficult, and perhaps altogether impossible 
“to obtain, some placing it 500 years back and some only 
“300; it is however certain that within the last 20 years 
“the quantity that has been brought into the market has 
“been perceptibly affected through the destruction of the 
“trees, by denuding them of their bark for its manufacture. 
«The Japanese have made some attempt to arrest this 
“destruction by leaving in a particular manner a certain 
“amount of bark on the trees, with a hope that they 
“wight serve a second time, but it is found that the article 
«made from this second bark is of very inferior quality. 

“Osaka is the great centre of the mochi trade, large 
“stocks of it may be found anomalously cuough in the 
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It is clear that the 
men of Japan have fully recognized the 


“hands of the sane-butsu-ya (dried fruit merchants) who 
“have their head-quarters in and about Tewa. Its pre- 
“sent value is about yen 13 to yer 16 per picul (1334 
“Ibs.). The best -kinds, which are distinguished by be- 
“ing free from bark, of a dull whitish colour, extremely 
“ viscid and having «a grumous consistency, come from the 
“ provinces of Yamato, Kishiu, Tosa, Awa and Tyo, an 
inferior quality being made in Satsuma, Choshiu, Bungo, 
‘Tse and Mino, the ttvo Jatter places being the northern 
‘Jimit of its manufacture. All found north of these 
“provinces is imported from Osaka and places soutb of 
“that port. The best kinds are said to keep good for 
“any length of time. s maces 

« The principal tree from which this birdlime is made is 
“dark evergreen having ils habitat in the southern half of 
“ Japan; it grows high up the shady sides of deep mountain 
“ slena, and is frequently used by the Japanese as an orna- 
“mental shrub, infact it may be see in the ornamental 
“ groups in front of the Osaka Railway Station. Its bark is 
“ofa greyish brown eolor and roughish texture; the leaves 
“are opposite, smooth, dark green, rather more pulpy than 
“the English holly leaf, ovate, accuminate in form, have 
“an unbroken linear edge, a very short petiole, and almost 
“imperceptible stipules. Its efflorescence is a panicle, 
“centripetal in its development, having small, white, wax- 
“like diandrous and monopetalous florets which are also 
“slighthy cruciform. The manufacture of birdlime extends 
“over a period of several months commencing about June, 
“when the hark of the Mochi tree is stripped and mace- 
“rated in water for about forty days, after which it is 
“eollected and beaten in a mortar exactly in the same - 
“manner in which rice is cleaned ;_ the pestle however is 
“ofa different make, being shod with iron, the flat under 
“surface of which is armed with spikes projecting down- 
“wards. When the pulpy mass under the pestle becomes 
“ glutinous, it is taken ont and washed in water. This is 
“done to remove as much as possible of the rough outer 
“bark, and the pulp is then again pounded and treated in 
“a eauldron with hot water, on the surface of which it 
“floats. During this treatment it undergoes frequent 
“manipulation at the hands of the workmen, for the pur- 
“pose of disengaging the remaining particles of bark, 
“whieh sink to the bottom of the boiler. This is the 
“most difficult part of the process, as considerable skill 
“and experience are required in the workman to keep 
“the stuff from adhering to his hands. After this it is 
“aoain washed in cold water, and the pounding, boiling 
“and washing are repeated until the material becomes 
“sufficiently clean and pure. During the above process, 
“about nine-tenths of the weight of the raw material is 
“lost, 250 catties of the latter not turning out more than 
25 of good birdlime. 

“The uses to which this article is pnt by the Japanese 
“are more extensive and diverse than one would suspect, 
“its principle one being of course, for the snaring of birds 
“and animals. By its means animals as large as monkeys 
“are caught. When they once get the stuff upon their 
‘paws, they soon cover themselves with it, and so ex- 
‘“ haust themselves in trying to get rid of it that they fall 
“an easy prey. Birds also as large as ducks are taken, 
“and by a very ingenious process. The young shoots of 
“the Fuji (wisteria) which attain considerable length and 
“are strong, light and flexible, are gathered, dried and 
“knotted together in one continuous length. This is 
“smeared with birdlime, and floated out to sea, when 
“very often in the morning, as the writer has witnessed, 
“on the Eastern coast of Choshiu, the hunter is reward- 
“ed with several birds. This is a very inexpensive 
“method of bagging wildfowl, as the tackle will serve 
“any number of times, till the birdlime dries, when 
“is easily replaced. Small birds are caught in various 
“ways ; some hy means of a decoy bird, concealed near a 
“patch of tempting food, which is plentifally planted with 
“little splinters of bamboo, like large needles, the upper 
“half of whieh is covered with lime; others are caught 
“while on trees, by means of a long slender bamboo, the 
“top of whieh is anointed with the Jime and then steal- 
“thilv thrustagainst their feathers. Rats are easily caught 
“by spreading a small quantity: on a piece of board or 
“paper and placing it near their holes. [tis spread upon 
“a bamboo leafand universaliy used throughout Japan 
“during sumer, as any one who likes may easily see, for 
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“the Japanese in ded. This trap looked: more like an Imports Exports, 
“ English toast rack without a handle than anything else. In 1875 605 c10 In 18753 $295,021 
“Simply a piece of board with the lime spread over its rs nee ee nies De 5G In 1876 aiadae a ae 99.799 
“upper surface, while over this, semicircles of bamboo | 1M 1560+ ee+e++++8406,085 eb eaepaenanaie et 
“were fixed at some distance apart to prevent the bedding, - an 56 
“etc., from getting smenred with the lime. Should the | Dectesse Of... iia dau gaia esl heel ati 


“vivacious insects happen to get on to this during their 
“nocturnal frolics, their fate isas surely sealed as that 


“ofa little fish in the embrace of an ectopod. 
“ Another use of birdlime is for medical purposes. In 


“certain diseases of the eye it is taken in small pills or 
It is also used for those com- 
“plaints of the pelvis which the Japanese call senki; 


“ dissolved in hot water. 


“itis considered one of the best cures for flesh wounds, 


cuts, &c., and is almost universally used in the manufae- 


“ture of plaisters, 

“ Both Water and Oil are used in its manipulation to 
“prevent its sticking to the fingers, but it is generally 
“handled with a stick. It can be purchased at any green- 
“ grocer’s (yawoya) store throughout Japan. It might 


“be as well to mention that a very inferior quality of 
“birdlime is made out of wheat by most of the Suya 


“(makers of wheaten food); it likewise xoon loses its pro- 
“ perties and becomes useless,” 


GENERAL Remarks, 
The factory of the Jupan Paper Making Company 


mentioned in my last report as heing in course of erection, 
has been completed during the past year, and manufacture 
of “ half stuff” or pulp for paper making has been carried 
on since the middle of October last. 

Being outside of the settlement some difficulty was 
raised hy the Governor of Hidgo to the introduction of gas 
in the factory, and the question remains still in abeyance, 
but it is contemplated, should permission to use the gas 
made by the Hidgo Gas Company not be shortly obtained, 
toerect apparatus on the Japan Paper Making Company’s 
own premises for supplying the necessary light. The pro- 
duction of “half-stuff” will then 1 am informed be nearly 
three times the present return of 14 tons per day. 

Employment is given to 89 women and 39 men, exclusive 
of foreign superintendents, and wheu the factory is 
working night and day, about 200 women and 70 men 
will be in receipt of steady employment. 


It was at first contemplated to export the produce of 
this factory, and the addition of 1,500 or 1,600 tons of 


stuff would have had to be made to wy trade returns; but 
it appears that a new market for this material has been 
found in the country itself, as by taking “half-stuff” from 
this Factory the native owned paper mills can largely 
increase their outturn of paper, and a large proportion 
of the factory’s production will therefore be sold to a 
mill in Osaka, and probably shortly to another in Kisto. 

Some slight faults in erecting the machinery, ete., having 
been discovered during the first few weeks’ work, the 
Factory is at present stopped. . 

The Recreation Ground alluded to in my last Report 
has been partly laid out in walks, and a large space has 
been covered with turf which is used for cricket and 
games of foot-ball, whilst croquet and other games are 
played on an adjoining piece of turf. Neat summer 
houses have been erected, and the ground so far as it is 
finished, has a very pretty appearance, and is much re- 
sorted to by the foreign community in this port. 

No public works of any importance have been under- 
taken here during the past year. This model settlement 
continues to be well lighted with gas at night ; the streets 
are kept methodically clean, and the municipal police 
Maintain efficient watch in the foreign quarter. 

On the 5th February, 1877, His Imperial Majesty the 
Mikado, accompanied by the Japanese and Foreign Mi- 
nisters, opened in state the Railway between Hlidgo, 
Osaka, and Kidto. 

The number of the British community at Hidgo, exclu- 
sive of children, amounted on the 31st December 1876 to 
162 persons, which is about the same number of British 
residents us last year. 


OSAKA. 
The Foreign trade of Osaka continues to decrease, and 


chiefly so as regards exports, As in 1874 amounted 


oogle 


The decline of the foreign trade of Osaka commenced 
from the onening of the Railway to Hidgo, which, as ob- 
served in my previous Reports, has caused foreign trade 
to centralize at Tlidgo. Almost all the foreign merchants 
who, previous to the opening of the Railway were es- 
tablished and carried on business at Osaka, have removed 
to Hiédgo, There is not a single British firm left at 
Osaka. The Foreign residents have diminished from 79 
in 1875 to 44 in 1876. The British Residents in Osaka, 
who in 1875 numbered 24, diminished to 16 in 1876. 

No foreign merchant vessel visited Osaka during the 
past year. 

INDUSTRIES. 


The Paper Mill can manufacture 100 reams of paper per 
day of the size of the Osaka Nippo Shimbun (newspaper) 
at the price of two yen per ream. At present it is making 
paper for Government use only. 

The Glass Factory continues to make glass articles 
of various descriptions window glass, however, excepted. 

Sulphuric Acid.—The Mint is now manufacturing 
about two and a half tons of Sulphuric Acid per day. 
Ink is also made at that establishment. 

Shirtings of an inferior quality are manufactured at 
Kawachi near Sakai, and at Temma Wakamatsucho 
(Osaka). 

Shoes are made in accordance with Japanese ideas 
of this articl+, viz., extremely cheap but of corresponding 
inf-rior quality. Boots and shoes imported from Europe 
can no longer find a market in Osaka. 

Drawers and Singlets. —About 400 dozen of these 
articles can be made in Osaka, aud are sold at about 2} 


yen per dozen. The importation of these goods is also lost 


to the foreign importer, owing to the cheap rate at. which 
they can be locally manufactured. 

Hats were made last year to a considerable extent, 
and sold at a low price, but they were so badly finished 
that the rim after a little wear fell down flat, owing to 
the want of stiffuess, which could not properly be attained. 
Felts have been attempted, but as yet without success. 

Indigo is manufactured on a large seale of 5 or 6 
qualities. ‘The prices rauge from yen 6.50 down to 30 
cents per catty. 

Slate pencils of chalk of @ very white and good quality 
are made at Osaka at the rate of 1,000 boxes per day, price 
6 cents per box of 120. 

Soap is also made at Osaka but the quality is report- 
ed as not very good. 

Saddlery and Military Equipments are made at the 
Arsenal on a large scale, and finished in a workman-like 
manner. 

No improvenrents worth mentioning have been under- 
taken at Osaka daring the past year. 

The Exhibition at Kidto, and the Museum at Osaka 
have again this year attracted a fair number of visitors. 


I have the honor to be 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 


(Signed) A. A. ANNESLEY, 
Sir Harry PARKES, K.C.B., 
&C., &C., &c. 








“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley, 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPASS,— 
To the Proprietors of NorToN’s CAMOMILE PILLS,” 


January 13, 1877. 13ins, 
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Torrespondenre. 








IWASAKI YATARO rvs. CAPTAIN P. H. COLOMB. 
To THE Epiror or THE “JAPAN Matt DatLy ADVERTISER.” 


Sir, —Possibly I ought to rest satisfied that, in the above matter, 
those who differ from me have nothing better to say in support 
of their opinion than what is said by ‘‘ A Britisher” in your paper 
of last Saturday, and to leave his exceptional logic and angry obser- 
vations to be appreciated by your readers without my assistance. 

But, as some points which he makes may mislead the public 
mind, I ask leave to reply to them. 

1.—As to the meaning of ‘‘a vessel in motion,” I abide by the 
law and the dictionary. The construction which your correspond. 
ent puts upon the phrase is his private discovery, which I have 
no desire to appropriate. I quite agree with him that it is ‘‘ ridi- 
culous ” to say that a vessel in uncontrolled motion through force. 
majeure is to be treated as one under well controlled ‘‘ weigh” 
(? way). But since I said nothing of the kind, and since this idea 
is his own proper invention, its ataurlity dloes not concern me. 

What I did say was that a moving ship is bound, in case of 
collision with an anchored ship, either to pay damages or 
to prove her motion and the sobision to have been inevitable ; 
and in this both law and common sense are on my site. 
Your correspondent says that when the accident is inevitable no 
burden (of responsibility) is on the colliding ship, and he produces 
this phrase as if it were a powerful argument, whereas it merely 
begs the question, which relates to the very inevitability that 
he boldly takes for granted. 


_ 2.—Your correspondent seems to make a stronger point in refer- 
ring to the Judge's charge that the defence was not bound to prove 
absolute inevitability (as I said) but only such inevitability as 
proper care and skill could not deal with. It is very difficult 

or me to distinguish between something that proper care and skill 

cannot prevent and something inevitable. But since such learned 
men have found this fine distinction, I must conclude that my 
failure is owing to some natural incapacity. However, in this 
case, the question did not go so far, but hung on the point 
whether the necessary care and skill were exercised. 
- Your correspondent insists that they were; and, if I 
understand him, that defendant was quite right in relying on 
his one anchor and its treacherous stock; that its breaking was 
the misfortune of the Chiri J/uru rather than that of the 
Audacious; that the drift leads (which defendant’s witnesses 
classed among the ‘‘ usual precautions”) were in use—though 
the evidence taken is very far from clear on this point— ; and 
that, in short, everything proper and possible was done on the 
Audacious to prevent and check drifting. 

If ‘‘A Britisher’ should fall into my drain-trap through a 
defective cover which had not been looked ut for months, I doubt if 
his heirs, ora British jury, would call it inevitable accident, or would 
discharge me from moral and pecuniary responsibility on my plead- 
ing ignorance of its condition and that I had done all that the 
rules of my establishment permitted to save him from sutfucatiorr. 
But upon such questions there is perhaps room for difference of 
opinion. I insist that in the case in band the duty of proving inevi- 
tability lay wholly on the defendant; that it was nof proved 
by him, and that it was no part of plaintiff's duty to disprove 
it, though your correspondent im fies that it was. And I 
appeal not only to the evidence, hut to defendant's practical 
acknowledgment of liability before the trial, in support of this 
position. 

3.—If your yeh erage had felt strong in his case, he 
would not have thought it worth while to misquote my statement 
that ‘other men-of-war near had each two or more anchors down”’, 
by prefixing to the word ‘‘oth-,” the detinite article, in order, 

ter so changing its sense, to denounce it as an untrue state- 
ment. I knew perfectly well that the Atalunte hadonly onean- 
chor down, but I knew also that the 7'ulixman had three down, 
and that the 7'ennessee was moored, which facts not only make 
my statement exactly correct, but upset defendant’s testimony 
that ‘‘men-of-war never moor except in tide-ways and rivers.” 
will trust your readers to characterise arguments of this sort. 

4.—‘ A Britisher” revives the point that many of the Mitsu 
Bishi steamers formerly belonged to the Japanese Government and 
that there was some mystery about their transfer which defen- 
dant’s Counsel was bound to explore, in doing which his offensive 
attacks upon plaintiffs character might be justifiable. 

In reply to this I have only to repeat that this (sovernment has 
(as I have shown) publicly and explicit recognized the existence 
of the Mitsu Bishi Company, and Mr. Iwasaki’s control of it, and 
its ownership of the Chiri Maru; and, if I understand Internation- 
al comity, it is obligatory on foreign Courts to accept these official 
acts of this Government respecting its own property and its own 
re as conclusive, and impertinent to question or to criticise 

em. 


No one can reasonably doubt that the course pursued by the 
defence in this respect was taken leas to promote justice than to 
obstruct it by creating a personal prejudice against the plaintiff. 
But it may be admitted that this mode of defence is fully con- 
sistent with the pitiful aubee! that defendant’s purse should be 
spared on the ground that his Government would not indemnify 
him, which appeal the Judge had to caution the jury to dismiss 
altogether from their minds. 


5.—Your correspondent states that defendant's Counsel 


not only treated Mr. Iwasaki with apts lenity but took | 


special pains to exonerate him from blame on account 
of the proceedings taken.—Lenity is probably a comparative 
e. In tames it would have been considered le- 


grac 1 past, 
nient to twist a witness’ voc it Te” lenient merely to 


blacken his character ; though why the merits of a suit like this 
could not be discovered without that process it is hard to see. 
But, as to the exoneration for which defendant’s Counsel is given 
such credit, here it is, quoted from your report: ‘Mr. Dickins 
‘‘said he was sorry so much time had been taken up with so fn- 
‘‘volous a case, one that never ought to have come into Court.” 
(a favourite opening with the learned gentleman.) ‘‘ He wanted to 
‘exonerate the paintiff, who had acted in ignorance, from all 
‘blame, and no doubt bis advisers had acted with perfect good 
‘faith, but under an erroneous impression which they ought to 
‘* have corrected...before they took measures which have detained 
‘one of H. M.’s ships for so longa time. ‘hey were clearly charge- 
‘able with a gross error in judgment.” 

Now if, instead of this language, Counsel had said ‘‘ Plaintiff is 
“too greata fool to know what he is about in this matter ; his no- 
‘‘tion that he has any claim upon H. M.’s ships or officers for injur- 
‘‘ing his property, is absurd, and his action upon it purely vexa- 
‘‘tious ; and, though he has been honestly advised to make thia 
‘¢ claim, his advisers are dunderheads like himself,” would not these 
words have signified exactly what the others did, and would it not 
be somewhat hyperbolical to call them exonerative, or even civil? 

6.—But the consideration of greatest moment to your correspond- 
ent appears to be that all but about ‘‘ten ” foreigners in Yokoha- 
ma believe that ‘‘according to the principles of Western law,” the 
official declaration of the Japanese Government that the Mitsu 
Bishi Company exists and owns the Chiri Maru, is 80 untrustworth 
that it may be treated in a foreign Court with contempt and den- 
sion. 

Please he good enough to count me among these ‘‘ ten,” and re- 
cord my protest against any such notion of Western law, and any 
such application of it to the acts of the Government of this country. 
For I hold that in such matters the acts of every Government 
are entitled to credit and respect, and that whoever denies this 
right to Japan must renounce it for his own nation, which I, for 
one, am not disposed to do. 

7.—Your correspondent unfairly twists my remarks on 
the attitude of the defence and of some of this community in 
regard to this case into ‘‘reflections upon British justice.” I 
need only reply that the fairness and expedition with which 
business is generally despatched in H. B. Majesty’s Court, and in 
the other foreign Courts here, have no greater admirer than myself, 
and that I have no sympathy whatever with the peculiar views of 
the writer who not long ago assailed, through your columns, ander 
the title ‘‘Justice in Yokobama,” the junlgnente of two of these 
Courts, one of them being the British Court. I may add too that 
in this particular case neither the plaiatiff nor any one else has 
much reason to be content with the way in which, according to 
your correspondent, his claim was ‘‘ fixed and decided within a 
forthnight.’ 

8.— Your otra ponents ee in Japanese Courts prob- 
ably sanctions the contrast he draws between .their mode of 
dispensing justice and that of H. B. M.’s Court. The delays and 
evasions which foreigners almost universally encounter in the 
Japanese Courts are indeed notorious, and are very exasperating ; 
and they amply justify the general reluctance of foreigners to 
accept Japanese law, as they are so often urged todo. But they 
in no way justify our treating the Japanese unfairly. On the 
contrary we owe it to ourselves all the more that they should 
tind in the proceedings of our officials such impartiality, 
courtesy. and despatch as would make them ashamed of what we 
have to complain of in their own Courts. And I repeat that this 
case, which has excited unusual interest among the Japanese, 
afforded such an excellent opportunity for a telling exam- 
ple of prompt and dignified justice in a foreign Court that it is a 
real misfortune that defendant’s Counsel should have so entirely 
succeeded in producing from it a contrary effect. 

I leave to my opponent whatever advantage his inuendvoes and 
such expressions as ‘‘silly,” etc., can give him, being myself per- 
sualed that if he had thought his cause really good he would have 
felt such manifestations of ill-temper to be unworthy of it. 

If ‘‘A Britisher” fajrly represents the majority of this com- 
munity, I am willing to remain 

“ONE OF THE MINORITY.” 


Yokohama, July 17, 1877. 


To THE EpITor oF THE ‘‘ JAPAN WEEKLY Mai...” 
Yokohama, July 2Ist, 1877. 

Srr.—In the printing of my letter of the 14th in your last 
issue have occurred errors and omissions for which 1 am chietly 
to blame and which I must ask you to correct as follows :— 

For ‘‘the question, as is shown” read ‘‘the question is, as 
is shown.” 

For ‘‘under way” read ‘‘ under way under sail or steam.” 

For *‘ intimation” read ‘‘ msinuation.” 

For ‘‘ justices” read ‘‘ justice.” 

For ‘‘punctum acu” read ‘‘ punctum acre.” 

‘‘tixed and decided” read ‘‘ heard and decided.” 
‘‘in the other, two months” read ‘‘in the other two, 
months...... ” 

For ‘‘ however, the defendant” read ‘‘ however that may be, 
the defendant...... - . 

To ‘*QOne of the Minority’s” last letter my first letter is a 
sufficient answer. The gentleman is evidently angry and mis- 
takes indulgence in his temper for a refutation of my arguments. 
I have no objection whatever to his pursuing that course as 
long as he chooses, but under such circumstances I decline to 
follow up the discussion. 


Yours obediently, 
‘‘A BRITISHER.” 


July 21, 1877.] 


——<—<$<— 


Law Reports. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA: 
Before Russett Ropertson, Kaq., ‘Consul. 
Monday, July 16ch, 1877. 
Grorcer Hopeegs v. Vrancis A Cope. 
Mr Cope was charged with having on the 10th day of July, 1877, 








unlawfully obstructing George Hodges by threatening to do him 
grievous hari bodily and otherwise, Mr Hodges being an officer of 
the peace, to wit, a constable of this Court, and in the due execu- 


tion of his duty as such constable. 


Mr Cope denied the charge and declared it to bz falae and 


malicious. 


Geo. Hodges, sworn:—Between four and half-past four on the 
10th instant I went to No. 95, Mr Cope’s office, for the purpose of 


serving on Mr Cope a judgment order, in a case in which he was de- 
fendant. ‘The order stuted that Mr Cope was to pay within ten days 
from the 24th June the sum of $14.12. When I urrived at No. 
95, Mr « ope was in conversation with Mr Jaffray. I had no inten- 
tion of comnmunicating my business to Mr Cope till he was disengay- 
ed. Upon going into the outer office, Mr Cope eaid in a very 
offensive way ‘* What do you want? have you got a paper for me?” 
I did not answer at once and he asked a second time. I said I had 
8 paper, and gave it to him and be deliberately tore it up, stating 
at the same time, “ Here, 
Judge that this isthe way I serve their papere.” I then told him 


that I had a distress warrant and that I should have to 
put it into effect unless the amount stated in the order was pnid 
at once. He said it was past four o'clock and that anyth ng 
I did would be illegal ; that £ 
four o'clock. I said 1 was responsible for what I did, and proceed- 
ed to take possession in the usual way. Mr Cope ordered his Jupan- 
ese to chose the office. 
reason I should have either to place a man in charge or lock up the 
ee and tuke the key myself. He said I could do what the— 
liked. They continued to close up the place and at that moment 
Mr Bishop came in and I again said I should have to leave a man 
incharge or take the key. He suid that ifI did anything of the 
kind he would use a shot-gun at me. After a short time, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr Bishop Lusked Mr Cope to promise me not to tuke 
anything out of the office, and if he would do that I would leave him 
in charge. He said he had no intention of removing anything except 
two race cups. On that promise I left the office in the charge of 
Mr Cope, whose language throughout was most ungentlemanly and 
offensive. 

Defendant had no questions to ask. 

To the Court:—TI exhibited the decree to Mr Cope. It is usunl 
to give this with the other papers. I entered the Metropo itan police 
when eighteen yeurs of aye, and during five years’ service, in which 
T hud many times to do work of this description, I was never once 
reprimanded by inapector or commissioner for exceeding my auty. 

Robert Bishop, sworn :—I issued a warrant of execution agninat 
Mr Cope and knowing it to be a very unpleasant thing, being # small 
amount, it struck me that by going round to Mr Cope’s I might 
lessen any unpleasantness. I found Hodges there before me, and 
told Mr Cope I was not on officinl Lusiness, but that I would do 
what I could forhim. Mr Cope hnd just returned to his office when 
T saw hin first, and appeared to be somewhat excited, but. of this 
I took no notice. I tried to reason with him but he a peared to 
be unreasonable. I suid I had not come to uct against Hodges but 
that I would give him certain hints which might be of value to him. 
Mr Cope, who was talking in a bombustic manner about locking up the 
place und taking the key with him. After some talk I took his word 
of honour that he would pay up in the morning and that nothing 
in the meanwhile would be removed without Hodges’ knowledge. 
I then told Hodges that it would be sufe to leave the premises as 
they were. 

40 Mr Hodges :—I do not think you aren man to give offence 
directly ; but indirectly, by your perseveringly quict manner, I be- 
lieve it possible. 

To Mr. Cope :—I saw you first in your office. You had already 
written to ine during the afternoon to say that you would pay up 
on the following morning. 

To the Court :—I forgot to mention that 
wbout “shot gun’ fell from Mr Cope's lips. Iam not quite certain, 
but by Hodges’ answer I presume a threat had been conveyed: 
Hodges eaid “I have been under fire before now and that won't 
keep me from my duty.” It might be that shot gun” was nien- 
tioned casually in conversation between us. 

Mr Cope said that he could only deny all the charges except that 
of tearing up the paper, and continued :—I read the p»p2r and tore 
it up as I consider it my right to do with any paper alter it comes 
Into my office. I never obstructed Hodges in the execution of his 
duty; on the contrary, I went out for ten minutes to give him time 
to tuke possossion. I never used the exppression that he could do 
“what the—he liked.” I am not in the habit of using 
such lungunge. And the only remark I made about shot-gun was 
to Mr Bishop in answer an observation of his. In consideration of 
the letter I had sent during afternoon I was very much annoved ut 
the summary manner in which the proceeding lad been carried out. 

again most distinctly deny that I threatened or obstructed 
Mr Hodges in the execution of his duty or used any threats 
against him. 

Alis Honour said he considered the charge had been clearly eus- 
fained by Mr Hudges’ evidence alone. The superior officers of the 
Court must protect their subordinates in the execution of their 
Commande, and considering how justice would have been adminis. 
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tered had the case been the reverse, the present charge could not be 
overlooked. Mr Cope was therefore fined $10 and costs, or in 
default 10 days’ imprisonment. 





Before H. 8. WiLkinson, Eeq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Wednesday, July 18th, 1877. 
R. v. G. P. Hansen. 


A motion was heard this morning, in which Mr Dickins for the 
prosecution, the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
sought to recover their costs from the prisoner. 

Mr Ness uppeared for the prisoner. 

When the prieoner was first arrested a certain amount of money 
over $700, was found on his person, which was impounded, and the 
prosecutors now applied that out of it their costs should be reim- 
bursed. 

After some discussion the following order was made by consent. 


ORDER. 


It is ordered by consent that the taxed costs of the prosecution be 
paid by the prisoner: that of the sum of $177.82 now in the hands 
of H. B. M.’s Consul belonging to the prisoner the sum of $100 be 
paid to the prosecutor on account of costs; and that the prosecutor 
lodge an undertaking that he will not levy on the balance of $77.82, 
but that the same shall remain in the hands of H. M.’s Consul for 
the benefit of the prisoner on his discharge. 





Friday, July 20th, 1877. 
W. How ss v. FE. C. Kigsy and others. 


A motion was heurd yesterday morning, made by the defendants, 
all of whom were represented by Mr Dickins. Mr Kirkwood ap- 
peared for the plaintiff. 

It will be remembered that this case was heard witha jury in 
May last. The verdict returned was for the defendants. Plain. 
tiff appealed, and succeeded in obtaining an order to prosecute his 
appeal asin pauper. It was to upset this order that the motion was 
mude yesterdny. ie 

After considerable (two hours’) discussion His Honour upheld the 
motion in the following jndgment and order:—It is admitted that 
the plaintiff is in receipt of an income of $150 per month, and I do 
not think that he is, therefore, in a position to say that he is not 
worth $26, or that he is so poor as to entitle him to appeal in forma 
pauperis, 

It is ordered that the order ex parte of the 5th of June, 1877, giving 
the plaintiff leave to appeal in formd pauperis is discharged, and 
that the plaintiff pay the costs of the motion. 





IN THE KANAGAWA SAIBANSHO. 
Before Asatna Kansui, Esq., Vice-President. 
Wednesiay, July 18th, 1877. 
Scuvitz, Reis & Co. v. Tstcurya Yuicuiro and another. 


Pluintiff claimed the campulsory delivery of a document illegally 
in the possession of defendants. 


In answer to the Court plaintiffs said they had not received any 
letter with regurd to the necessary payment of native witnesses, 
which was now stated should be 50 cents per diem each. 

Having notting to add to their complaint, plaintiffs called two 
Japanese merchants who gave evidence to this effect :—The plaintiffs 
claimed the cumpulsory return of a duplicate receipt for $2,000 in 
the possession of defendants. The witnesses had applied for this 
document on the part of plaintiffs, and had been told by defendants 
that, knowing the paper was urgently required as important testimony 
in a suit pending in the Saibansho, they considered it to be worth at 
least $1,000, and offered to give it for $500, finally accepting an 
offer of $300 which the witnesses on their own responsibility made. 
The negotiation fell through, however, on account of the defendants 
refusing to accept @ chit for the $300 in the absence of ready money 
at the moment. 

Whom the original owner of the receipt had been, or how the 
defendants had obtained possession of it did not transpire, and the 
Court at this stage of the proceedings adjourned till this morning at 
10 o’clock. 





Thursday, July 19th, 1877. 
(Continued from Wednesday.) 

Defendants, Tsuchiya and Hanjiro, were now examined in the 
absence of the two witnesses of the previous day, and atthe conclu- 
sion ,his Honour informed Mr Reddelien, who represented plaintiffs, 
that “he substance of the evidence given wasas follows :—Tsuchiya 
said that in August, 1875, he received from Kimura, a Japanese in 
the employ of Messrs Kniffler & Oo., ten documents which he re- 
quired as evidence in a cxse then being heard in the Saibansho. 
These documents had all been returned to Kimura, as Tsuchiya had 
certified in a letter to the Court a few daye ago, and Tsuchiya 
deposed that he was not in the possession of the receipt in question. 
A receipt from Kimura for the documents lent was produced in 
Court, 

His Honour further stated that Tsuchiya had been absent in the 
country for soine time and that Hanjiro had been looking after his 
affairs, and enquired if plaintiffs from this fuct had mot inferred 
that Hanjiro bad the receipt in question ? 

Mr Reddelien replied that he had gained all his information from 
his two witnesses. He knew that Tsuchiya had been employed by 
Von der Heyde & Co., but was not uware on what terms. 

Hanjiro said he had repreeented Tsuchiya in Court on one occa: 
eion and remembered noticing a document of the description of the. 
receipt in question, When asked aboutit.he had said bv remember: 
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ed something about itand would look over Tsuchiya’s papers in order 
to find it. Upon instituting a search. however, Hanjiro could not 
find it. ‘Teucliya returned from the country just then and Hanjiro 
made repeated enquiries with regard to it and asked if Teuchiya 
was certain it was notin his hands. Tsuchiya aid he knew nothing 
about it and was quite sure he had not seen it. 

Thus, his Honour observed, the result of this evidence is that 
Tsuchiya denies having ever hiad the document, and Hanjiro said he 
thought it existed but found thatit Cid not. When this was finished 
plaintiffs’ two witnesses were recalled, and in answer to the Court 
stuted that they had no documentary evidence to support their 
statements, but three merchants named Shimada Bunjiro, Tanaka 
Yoshibei and Midzutani Seiroku were present when Hanjiro told 
them Tsuchiya had the receipt in his possession. 

On the evidence as is stands the Court said no decision could be 
given, and Mr. Reddelien requested that thoee three men should be 
called. 

His Honour said an endeavour would be made to bring them to- 
gether, and the Court accordingly adjourned till this morning at 
10 v'clock. 


Vriday, July 20th, 1877. 
(Continued from Thursday.) 

This hearing was opened, after Mr Reddelien had been informed 
of their presence, by the Court interrozating two of the three 
witnesses for whose evidence the case had been adjourned. The third. 
Midzutaniseiroku had promised to appear duwing the forenoon if 
his heath permitted. He had been ill for some time. 

After exumining theae two witneeses His Honour informed Mr 
Reddelien that their evidence amounted to very little and did not 
advance the case in the least. In consequence an ndjournment for 
the production of the deposition of the third witness, Midzutani 
Seiroku, would be advisnble. 

Mr Reddelien acquioeced in this proposal and the 24th instant 
was named for the next hearing. He wiehed tomate afew remarks, 
however, and etated that in the evidence of the previous day it had 
been said that Kimura lent several documents to Tsuchiva which 
were returned on o receipt being given. Now Mr Reddelien 
had looked over all his papers and had found that these did not at 
all relate to the present case. Mr Reddelien then inquired whut 
was the custom of the Court with regard to documentary evidence 
and whether sucht was usually copicd and put on the records ? 

His Honour replied that it was not the rule, but in important 
cases documents were sometimes copied. Usually, but not always, 
was the stamp of the Court affixed to pupers put in as evidence. 

Adjourned till Tuesday, the 24th instant, at 10 a.m. 





MEMORANDUM BY DR. WILLIS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
HIS VISIT TO TAKATA, KASHIWASAKI, NIIGATA, 
SHIBATA, AND WAKAMATSU, TO RENDER MEDI. 
CAL ASSISTANCE TO WOUNDED JAPANESE. 

I attended pereonally to the requirements of 600 wounded men, 
and gave directions regarding the treatment of about ],000 others. 

Of these numbers 900 were of the Mikado’s army und 700 of the 
Aidsu clan. 

I performed thirty-eight amputations, varying in nagnitude from 
removal of a finger to amputation of the thigh at the hip-joint. Of 
those operated upon, about one-half recovered. I extracted twenty- 
three bullets, and removed dead bove from upwards of 2U0 patients 
The wounds were almost exclusively gun-shot injuries. I sawa 
few instances of spear wounds and sword cuts, but no instance of a 
bayonet wound. 

As far as time and other circumstances would peruit 1 instructed 
the native doctors in the treatment of the wounded. 

I found the sick men of the Miknado’s army lodged in temples at 
the various stations U visited. They were provided with all the 
ordinary wants of Japanese, and appenred to be cured for as far as 
could be expected, considering the imperfect discipline and want of 
knowledge that exist amongst the native ductors and attendants. 

The wounded imen of Aidzu clan were lodged in seven villages 
around the chief town Wakamatsu. Whien I first visited them they 
were in a deplorable state of filth and wretchedness, and excepting 
a ration of rice, nothing else was allowed them. By representing 
their condition tv the authorities at Wakamatsu I was enabled to 
obtain necessary supplies, and was assured at the enme time that for 
the future the wants of the sick would be regularly provided for. 
‘he wounded of the Aidzu clan included old men, women and 
children. 

I made out lists of the sick of the Mikado’s army that miglit 
return to their homes before the severe winter set in. During next 
spring, all the sick will return to their respective provinces. ‘They 
were to be assembled from the various stutions to pass the winter at 
Kashiwasaki. 

On my journey from Yedo to Takata an incident occurred which 
illustrates a ditliculty that may attend a foreigner travelling iv 
Japan, even when his journey is undertaken at the instance of the 
Japanese Government. About twenty miles from ‘Takata there isa 
mountain-pass with a guard-house under the charge of the local 
Daimio. On my attempting to pass Chrough this barrier as 1 diad 
alrendy doue through other barricrs, several of the guards rushed 
out, aud in a loud and menacing tone of voice ordered me to tuke 
off my hat, and by placing hands on my shoulders attempted to force 
me inty making obeisances. I disengaged myself fromthe hands o! 
the guards and pussed through without making the obeisnuces which 

-it was attempted to force me into. 1 demanded an apology, from 
the chief of the guards for the conduct of his subordinates, und the 
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permiagsion to pass umuolested through the barrier. I could, how- 
ever, obtain. no redress. The chief of the guards justifying the 
conduct of his subordinates, I declined to proveed any farther on my 
journey until 1 received the satisfaction demanded, and sent a 
letter to that effect to ‘ubkata. The following night two officials 
arrived from Tukata. They expressed the regret of the treatment I 
had received The chief of the guards was called upon to make 
a formal apology tome. The next morning I passed through the 
barrier a second time, to establish my right of doing eo, when a 
second npology was tendered in front of the guard-house. I here- 
upon expressed my sutisfaction, and requested that no further steps 
should be taken in the matter, as I considered the rudeness shown 
me nrose in a great measure out of ignorance. I have reason since 
to know that the chief of the guards is grateful to me for interceding 
on his belialf, otherwise he would have lost his position for his 
conduct on the ocension. With characteristic heroism he had 
expressed his readiness,—should it be found that in the zealous 
discharge of his duties he had overstepped the bounds of propriety,— 
to put an end to his existence by harakiri or disembowelling. 

At Shibata I was called upon by a Karo or Councillor, who thanked 
mein the name of his Daimio for my services to his master’s 
retuiners. At Niigata, one of the chief officials nudministemmyg the 
government of the place psid me a complimentary visit. At Shibata, 
a Karo of the Duaimio of that place and a retainer of his Imperial 
Hishness Ninwaji no Miya, the Commander-in-chisf of the Mikado’s 
arms, visited ine snd expressed, in tho name of their respective 
masters, their obligation to me for the services I had rendered. 

I had occasion frequently to observe the siznificant absence of 
wounded prisoners, and, as often as opportunity served, I pointed 
out the inhumanity of a wanton sacrifice of life. I expressed my 
sense of disappointment at not having it in my power to bear 
testimony to the clemency of the Jupanese Government towards its 
opponents in the present struggle. I was told by way of excuse 
that the Aidzu prisoners reviled and insulted the Mikado’s authority 
so offensively that it was found impossible to spare even the lives of 
the wounded. The retainer of the Commander-in-chief promised, 
however, that he would stute fully to his Master all that lL had said 
regarding humanity in war and the compassion shown to wounded 
opponents in other countries. On the following day his Imperial 
Highness the Commander-in-chief sent me word that he wished to seo 
mens soon us I jad completed my attendance upon the wounded. 
I stipulated that, in the event of my visiting his Imperial Highness, 
I should observe no other ceremonies than those that would be due 
tu the presence of a personage of similarly exalted rank in Europe. 

On the oceasion of the interview, the Miya sent. his chief doctor 
and an escort fo accompany me to his place of residence, which was 
within the castle of the Daimio of Shibata, The Miya expressed 
his concern for the futizues that so long a journey must have 
imposed upon me. He asked me if T had anything interesting to 
communicate. LT said that what [ deemed most interesting I had 
alrendy fully explained to his retainer; whereupon he remarked, 
“we have well considered that matter.” After some complimentary 
and general conversation, during which inquiries were made about 
the wounded, | took my leave. 

The Miyn is twenty-four years of age, although he looks older, with 
anayreenble expression of countenance. Besides the Miya there were 
present two nobles of the Mikado's Court, the retainer of the Miya 
alrendy spoken of, u Satsuma General, and the Miya’s chief doctor. 
Shortly after my return home L received a letter written at the 
instance of his Imperial Highness and signed by the two nobles who 
Were preset oat the interview, requesting me to continue my 
services fur ano her mouth, to visit Kashiwasahi once more, and to 
render medical assistance to the wounded men of the enemy as well 
as to thoxe of the Mikado’s army. I explained that all 1 could do 
in the matter was fo submit the letter to my Minister, whose ordere 
[T was bound to obey. In the meantime, however, until I heard 
from him, 1 would do my utmost to curry out the requests contained 
in the letter received, and to that end I would start the following 
day for Aidzws chief town, Wakamatsu, A guard of thirty-four 
men of the Daimio of Shibata was ordered to accompany me. On 
my arrival at Wakamitsu I found that about four-fifths of the town 
liad been burnt on the occasion of ite capture by tho Mikado’s 
ariny. The most central buildings of Aidzu’s Castle alone remuined. 
All the dwellings of the oflicial class included in the outer moat had 
been burnt. ‘Ihe buildings which still stood were composed of wood 
and plaster. They were riddled with round shot and rifle bullete. 
The castle was commanded, at the distance of half-a-mile, by a hill, 
upon the summit of which the Mikado’s forces had erected a battery. 

In the most central building there was an immense collection of 
armour, old matchlocks, spenrs, bows, and arrows. Out of this 
collection the soldiers of the Mikado’s army appeared to select such 
articles as they fancied. L[ was told that some of the suits of 
armour were over three hundred years old. I found by experiment 
that a rifle bullet would pass through the strongest helmet, though 
proof against revolver shots. Judging by the size of the vldest 
armour there ig no degeneration in’ Japan of the physique of the 
soldier claes within the last 300 years. 

Along my journey Thad occasion to observe the immenee extent 
of hilly country as compared with plain land. Judging by what L 
have seen of the main ishind of Japan generally, Cam of opinion 
that more than five-sixths of it are covered with hills, which often 
neste the proportions of lufty mountains. Tn some places the 
hills ave clothed with timber, but, aeaotle, they are bare, giving tu 
the landscape WE HEP Pcaradlee of dreary vrandeur, Many of the hilis 
are evidentiy volcanic. About half-way across the island there is 
large active volcano, The country around the base is covered with 
ejected tava stones to the distance of five or six niles. Eighty-four 
years apo there was an eruption which, it is said, caused much loss 
of life aud property, 

Alter leaving (he great Yedo plain, the (wack of wy journey ty 
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the opposite coast lay between mountains, where sometimes thie level 
ground expanded into valleys some twelve miles in breadth, while 
it often became so narrow that it degenerated into » mere mountain 
pass. My journey from Takata to Niigata lay nlong the sea shore. 
Up tothe Niiguta plain, a distance of sixty miles, the country is 
almost uniformly hilly. The hills close to the shore are of no grent 
height, and some ure well wooded to their summits. In the Aidzu 
country the hills formathirty to fifty miles in extent round the 
valley in which Wokamatsu atands The valley itself is ubout 
twenty-four niles lony by twelve miles brond; und so completely is 
it hemmed in all sides by hills «nd mountains that it might alinost 
be the bed of a grent luke. The rale land in the different parts 
through which I passed was very fertile, and seemed capable of 
producing in perfection all the vegetable products of a temperate 
climate I was, however, especiully struck by the richness und depth 
of soil of the Yedo plain, which, spenking roundly, extends inland 
some fifty to sixty miles. As furns I could judge, the Niigata plain 
istothe west coast what the Yedo plain is to the east. On com- 
paring its extent and richness, and the importance of the town of 
Niigata itself, with any other place that 1 saw on the west coast, I 
connot forbear expressing my conviction that it is at present by far 
the most suitable site for foreign residence and trade in that part of 
Japan. 

It is impossible not to remark the asin of useful plants which 
grow on the same soil. The Japanese might be supposed to have 
borrowed both from Asia and Europeallthe vegetable productions that. 
are most necessary to man. The Japanese have severul varieties of 
the grain crop, suited to different soils and temperature. Their 
ape vorieties of rice would, I believe, be found superior to those 
of alinost any other county. The root crops occasionally reach a 
prodigious size. Inthe Aidzu country, carrots and turnip radishes 
are to be seen over a yard long. Fruits, in certain places, seem 
expable of enormous development. I weighed at Niigutn several 
pears thut reached a couple of pounds. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that Jupunese vegetables und fruit-, although 
abnormally developed by a system of forcing by str ng manures, on 
that very account, in davour and excellence, full far short of the 
same productions grown in Europe. After emerging from the 
Yedo plain, I found patches of ground planted with the Irish potato. 
It is considered, however, an inferior article of diet. It appenrs to 
be quite free fiora disense. Along the track of my journey, I met 
with most of the commoner species of Hnylish road-side plante. 
‘Trees sometimes attain yn immense size, I mensured a cedar that. 
was thirty-nine feet in circumference at the buse, und several kiaki 
trees were over thirty feet in girth, at the distunce of a yard 
frum the ground. 

Everywhere umongst the hills there was @ noticeable absence 
of animal life both domestic and wild, though some of the hille 
appesred well suited a3 pasture land for different kinds of cattle. 
Birds of nl) sizes were searce in the interior, owing in grent. measure, 
I belicve, to the numbers that are snured for food, especially where 
fish ie unprocurable. 

I failed to discover the existence of any mines along the track of 
my journey. I heard of the existence of coul, iron, und copper at 
several places, though up to the present they had not been turned 
to any useful account. 

The rivers in many places become, in the dry sexson, mere gravel 
beds ; whilst, in the rniny senson, they swell into large rapid streams. 
In some places, the bed of the river is nbove the level of the 
surrounding country, necessitating etrong embankments to confine 
it to itscourse. Last year, in consequence of the unusual fall of 
rain, many of the rivers burst their embankments, causing much 
luss of property. In several places, houses Jind been swept away or 
severely injured by the inundations. The rivers appear to be fuirly 
stocked with fish. I saw salmon caught in large numbers in the 
Niigata River. Tho avernge size is from ten to twelve pounds. I 
saw some specimens that weighed as much as twenty pounds. All 
the larger rivers of Japan appear to have bars across their outlets 
into the ses. IT had an opportunity of sounding the depth of the 
Niizatu River for eight milea up its course ; it varied from twelve 
to thirty feet. I was told that at the bar across its mouth the depth 
of water was only six to eight feet at high tide, and that the largest 
Japanese junks, if fully laden, require to lighten their cargo before 
crossing tha bar. tis plain that Niigata cannot be made a ship- 
ping port for foreign reasels by any ordinary outlay of money. hh 
summer it is, however, the great port of call on the west coast for 
native junks passing north or south. 

During my journey I had frequent occasion to observe the great 
local changes of temperature. The climates of the eust and west 
coasts of Japan on the sume parallel are remarkably different. In 
wiuter, the snow sometimes lies ten to fifteen feet in some of the 
valleya on the west coust. putting a step for weeks together to ull 
communication, Several of the mountain p sses are blocked up 
with snow during the entire winter months. The cold in some of 
the highlund regions I pussed over was intense. In some places, 
the wind swept up the valleys with extreme keenness ; in other 
places, 1 was surpri-ed by the comparatively yeninl character of the 
atmusphere. On rounding the base of a mountain I not infrequently 
came upon snow lying deeply on the ground, though none was to be 
reen on the other side. After leaving the Yedu plain there is a 
sudden fall in the temperature of from ten to fifteen degrees. 
The country assumes the character of highlands, in which mosquitos 
do not exist, even during the hottest eummer monthea. 

Tho western aen is so violent during the winter that native junks 
scarcely ever venture ont upon a cruise; and even the fishing-buats, 
as a rule, are beached during the stormiest months, On the western 
coast 1 saw the wrecks of three steamers, the property of Japanese 
Daimivs. 1 was tol:l that, north of Niigata, a fourth foreign- 
rigged vessel Jiad Seen wrecked. All these wrecks had been 
gocagioned through stress of weather, Gules of wind sppeared 
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to be of constant occurence along the west coast; and judging 
in the case of foreign vessels the navigation of the Japan Sea 
will be found so difficult and danzeruus as practically to close 
the west coast to shipping operations during that season of the year. 
For miles inland the air is filled with the sound of breakers that 
beat the coast in all weathers. 


Whatever may have been the origin of the Japanese people, they 
are ut present a homogeneous race. There are, however, some local 
differences which I noticed. In parts of the Province of Echigo the 
people are much handsomer than in any other part of Japan that I 
have yet seen. Some of the ‘women, even of the lower orders, are 
wlmost as fair-skinned as Europeans; and this is the more remar- 
kuble as it ie only in this province that women act as coolies along 
the public highwass. The strength of the coolic class seemed very 
different in different places. In one of the silk districts in the 
Province of Shinano, where the people seemed very prosperous, 
compuratively, six coolies carried iy litter running ; whilet in the 
Aidzu country, where the coolies were weak, sixteen of them seemed 
quite unable to put forth the same amount of strength. 

I went to see the oldest inhabitant at several places where I 
stopped on the rond. I made careful inquiry about the extreme 
span of human existence in this country. I saw un old woman of 
the small shopkeeper cluss, who was stated to lave attained 100 
years of age. She was certainly the oldest-looking person T had 
ever scen. She remained in bad constantly during the cold weather. 
Her fuculties were nearly entirely decayed. Asu rule, Japanese 
appear to die of the extremest decrepitude when they attain the age 
of from 80 to 90. Amongst the nobility and gentry 1 am told thut 
instances of extreme old aye very rarely occur amongst the men, 
though women of all clusses reach » goodly old age. From what I 
hve seen, Lum of opinion that the population of Japan is quite as 
lurge ne the weulth and industry of the country can at present 
support. ‘There can be no doubt tht of late years the country has 
been growing in material prosperity, more especially in the silk 
districts. I wus told that the price of silk had risen sixfold durin 
the Jast ten yeurs, and that the amount of ground under silk 
cultivation had d. ubled during the same space of time. I saw large 
tracks of ground in the Provinces of Musashi, Kodsuké, and shinano, 
where mulberry-trees lad been planted within the last few years, 
and in some places the hill-sides were being gradually covered with 
mulberry plantations. It appeared to me that there was hardly a 
limit to the amount of silk that Japan might produce, seeing how 
well the hill-sides suit the growth of the mulberry plant. 

From the genern] attention that was being bestowed upon silk as 
an article of commerce, and the stimulus that was being communicated 
by money to the silk districts, I look forward toa yearly increase 
in theamount produced of this most valuable staple In every part 
of my journey I met with samples of foreign goods, both of cottton 
and woollen manufacture. I was told the demand for such articles 
was steadily un the increase. 

I started on my journey from Yedo on the 5th of October last, 
and returned to that city onthe 28th of December. The journey, 
which is over 600 miles, was accomplished by riding in @ kago, or 
walking. nccording to circumstance’. 

In conclusion, [ may from my own experience, bear testimony to 
the bravery and hardihood with which the invading forces of the 
Mikado bore hardships and privation, which were almoet more cruel 
than the weapons of the enemy. All possible efforts were taken to 
protect me from privation, and yet the severity of the cold was so 
intense, and the poverty of the food so trying, that my servants 
and assistants nearly all broke down under it. Aftera long day’s 
work the only refuge would be a house open to the blasts of the 
wind ; the only con furt rations of rice and stale fish, which we 
ate all huddling round the imperfect warmth of a charcoal bras- 
ier, But even this was luxury compared with what the fighting men 
of the Mikado-had to put up with. 


(Signed) W. WILLIS. 


Yedo, January 28, 1869. 


INTELLECTUAL WOMEN. 
(Saturday Review) 


The question which used to exercise French wits, as to whether 
ink stains might not be thought ornaments toa Isady’s fingers, has 
long ago been decided. It is one of the questions to which, as 
British Hegelians are fond of saying, you cannot answer “ yes” or 
“no.” Itimplies more than is explicitly stated, and is settled 
the formula that women may read and write without neglecting the 
simple and obvious duty of washing their hands. No one ex 
a man of letters or a philosopher to zo abroad with the mark of his 
tocation upon him, and to put the problem in the old shape was to 
insinuate that literary ladies were Jess careful than men in their 
dress und habits. We may grant that this particular sneer is out of 
date, und yet it does throw light on the great cross of intellectual 
women, and on the chief snare that besets them. The world has 
not loved them, nor even behaved with ordinary fairness in its judg- 
nent of them. If women followed their naturals instincts, if all 
their talk was personal, and if all their interests lay in their dress, 
their udmirers, their rivals, aud their families, they were sneered 
at as frivolous and mindless. And when tl ey turned to the things 
of the mind, they were condemned as prigs, pedants, précienses, 
and blue-stockinge. ‘The reason of these lutter charges is found by 
the advocates of the fair in the jealousy of man. But the real cause is 
to be discovered in that eagerness of converts which impelled some 
uf the précieuses to be as slovenly as the most grubby old savant, 
and which still urges clever women into provoking extremes of intel- 
lectual abandonment. 

Ladies seldom tuke up intellect as a habit of life very early 
in theiz career. Their girlhood har, up to the present enlight- 
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ened decade, been passed even us the girlhood of the most fri- 
volous sister. They huve never had their time to themselves ; 
but, in the nursery, schovl-room, and drawing-room, have been 
forced to walk in the prim paths laid down by ea:ly governesses, 
French grammar, the piano, Mrs. Markham’s England, and a 
comparative study of the mountain heights of South America do not 
nwaken, arouse, and stimulate original thought. A woman has gone 
through her gir.ish yenra, and had her round of dances, flirtations, 
country visits, and proposals, before she has a chance of discovering 
that she too has a mind, and likes to read history, or philosophy, or ma- 
’ thematics as the case may be. By the time the discovery is made, the 
slow battle of freedom has aisu probably been won. The despotism of 
father or of brothers has been fought down, and only ancient aunts 
from a country town fire the distant and random gun of remon- 
strance, and wonder what Matilda will do next. Matilda, feeling that 
the time is short, makes progress with desperate energy, and her 
whole being is absorbed in her new pureuits. Nothing can be more 
disagreeable to the old friends of the mtellectual woman, They soon 
notice that she takes no interest in their conversation about their 
neighbours’ incomes and bonnets. What the intellectun] woman 
loses in their esteem she does not gain in that of men interested in 
the same pursuits as herself. ‘Lhis is not because they are jealous, 
as is fondly supposed; but becaus», when they imect the opposite 
sex, they wish “to forget their barren knowledge awhile.” They 
have a hundred other imterests, which came to them in their youth. 
Cuneiform inscriptions, the Popes of the Renaissance, chemistry, or 
Greck, or poetry, or novels, are the business of their working hours, 
and “ intellectual hygi¢ne”’ demands that they shall sometimes 
forget them. But to forget them in the presence of the intel- 
lectual woman is to insult her bitterly, and to ‘think her not 
worth talkingto.”” Very few ladies attain Miss Martineau’s pretend- 
ed dislike of “shop.” In her sub.ime conceit, that worthy woman 
posed aga wistress of her subjects, and she was only vexed when 
young barristers, mere amuteurs, tried to draw her out about educa- 
tion andthe gratifying diminution of crime. She soon let them know 
that she was not aa other intellectual women, though it is not even 
now possible to guess how her neighbour at dinner was to approach 
her in conversation. ‘The mujority of her sisterhood still terrify the 
weary by their zea] in season and out of season. ‘This ardour of the 
convert ia perfectly natural and excusable ; but it answers to the ink 
stains on the fingers. Intellectunl wemen, serie s/udiorum, have 
discovered a sort of safety valve, an outlet for their pent-up know- 
ledge, which is adequate, indeed, but not otherwise useful. They 
have fastened on the examination system with a ferocity of enjoyment 
which is likely to perplex a much: examined race of men. What 
the male student seems chiefly to pine for at present is respite from 
examinations. At school he was always fassing, or failing to pass, 
inte a higher form; and when he reaches the Universities he 
grumbles that his valuable time is wasted and his unique power 
frittered away by tests derived from the benighted Chinese. To 
hear a young and illustrivus clon speak ofthe ‘examination system,” 
one would think he was denouncing the buby-furming system, or the 
coolie system, or clerical fellowships, or some other flagrant abuse. 
He doves know what a sweet boon papers of questions are to ladies 
who cannot elsewhere find a free outlet for their opinions about the 
divorces of Henry VIII., the tactical errors of the French at Cregy, 
the origin of trial by jury, and a hundred other delightful problems 
in history, arithmetic, logic, and kindred sciences. Persons whouw 
one would naturally expect to turn their knowledge and talents to 
more practical purposes simply revel in passing every exami- 
nation of which they can hear at every local centre coloured on tlie 
map of England. ‘Thus institutions which were intended to test the 
knowledge of tle young become a restricted from of putlication, in 
which a very grext deul of knowledge. cleverness, and enthusiasm is 
scattered to the winds and the waste-puper basket. The zeal for 

ussing examinations might be ascribed by the cynical to emulation ; 
Bae asarule, the results of these competitions are not bluzoned 
abroad in euch a way as to please conceit. Diflidence about approach 
ing a larger public, more than love of display, crowds, examination 
rooms. It is plain that their popularity indicates a mere moment 
in the history of the devotion of women to study. 


It is provoking to be attacked at a picnic with questions as to the 
date of Papias. The deck of a yacht is not precisely the spot on 
which to start a hunt after the real nature of the Absolute. The 
gentleman who complained that his partner in the waltz insisted ou 
“drawing” him as to the relations which may be presumed to exist 
between Time und the Unconditioned had good reason to grumble. 
Comte’s opinions about the characteristics of the architecture of 
Positivist cathedrals are too recondite to be discussed over soup and 
fish. Ata boat-race a young man’s fancy does not turn to thoughts 
aboutthe Stone age in Egypt. Advanced ladies are apt to bring 
these and similur mattérs on to what novelists still call the fapis just 
when one would leuat expect them. It is rather absurd to carry on 
& conversation in such circumstances in the serious spirit of Socrates 
and Diotima. And it is difficult to put the alae by without: 
being accused, when opportunity serves, of superciliousness o: 
rudeness. Every one bas not in such a juncture the audacity of 
the man who explained the word “idea” to be the Russiun term 
fur female idiot. It is not given to every one, when asked out 
of season what sort of book so-nid su is, to rep’y that it is a 
sinall pink book. Even where the impudence exists, the brutality 
need net be present. ‘Lhe seience of snubbing is one which 
ought never to be practised under the temptations to which we 
jave referred.’ We must wait till things find their level, till the 
studies of men are spproached by women early in life, and are 
gradually assimilated, sot pounced upon by @ sudden effort and 
yade the one absorbing interest of extetence. 


“The friends of the higher education of wemen may declare tha‘ 


the discomfort of a stage of transition. That “we do indeed live 
in-an ege” is almost the only point about which all comprehensive 
theorists a‘e agreed. When they go further they are found to 
piffer nmong themselves az to the precise character of this period ; 
but there is a certain consensus of opinion on the side of the ides 
that we live in an age of transition. The intellectual woman of 
the moment finds herself deep in this vale of rapid change, and 
she hns to take the consequences of the situation. But the friends 
of the higher education aim at bringing up nsort of young ladies 
who shall be intellectual from the beginning. Their eyes will 
open on the tree of knowledge, even of mathematics and the 
dead languages, at an age when their aunts were still in the bond 
of the use of the globes, and the gall of elementary musical ex- 
ercises. Thus science, in the eyes of the new generation of girls, 
will have none of the temptingness of the forbidden, the occult, 
the unfamiliar. When the apple is always within reach, and free 
to he plucked, the upple will no longer be snatched at in season 
and out of season. Knowledge will be gradually assimilated, 
not greedily devoured. There will be no more mistakes about 
what is essential and what is merely accidental. Lectures on 
omue scib‘le will no longer be crowded by feverish takers of exhaus- 
tivo notes. Examinations will cease be be regarded as delightful 
excitements and charming opportunities of displxy, which the 
jealousy and selfishness of men have too long reserved for their 
private enjoyment. When study becomes more or less a thing of 
course »mong a certain number of women, and Offers a career, ladies 
will take the thing with as much coolness and leisure as public 
schoolboysand undergraduates do at present. In the next generation 
the position of intellectual women will be secured, and the fretfulnessa 
of enthusiasm will have been worn off. 

This is a hopefuland a not improbable theory or prophecy. 
Looked at with the eyes of calm approbation, and of criticism as 
nearly as possible impartial, the whole scheme shows one or two 
weak points. It will always be difficult to get as many side in- 
terests into the lives of women wlio devote themselves from youth 
to study and education a3 men engaged in the same pursuit en- 
joy. Athletic sports, which are always either blamed or praised 
too much, do some good by diverting attention from the strain 
of intellectual ambitions. All the free life and adventurous 
existence of the student keeps the mind open and fresh. It is 
hurd to see how the advocates of the higher education cf women 
propose to secure for them advantages of this sort. Their epirit 
of emulation is far keener than ambition among young men. 
Their concentration is slmost febrile. Their very conscientiousnesa 
comes out strongly in their pursuits, and they grudge themselves 
every holiday and the most simple pleasures. ‘loo much stress 
may be laid on these characteristics by theorists who expect a 
lenrned generation of women to be the mothers of a race of turnip- 
headed Englishmen with @ native tendency to water on the brain: 
Stil a survey of the surface at least of the whole question 
seems to show that thie learned life is only for a rare woman 
here and there, peculiarly favoured by circumstances, This is a 
thing that ladies need not regret. ‘* The meanest crenture that lives, 
a spider or n toad,” suid Hazlitt, “has its mnte or fellow, but 
the echolar has no mate or fellow.’’ Not many women would 
choose to be echolars with the certainty of this loneliness before 
them. 





REUTER'S: TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, 18th July, 1877, 
' MOVEMENTS OF THE Russian ARMY IN TURKEY 
IN ASIA. 


The Russians, having received powerful reinforcements, 
have proceeded by forced marches into Armenia. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE Russian ARMY IN EUROPEAN 
TURKEY. 
The Russian troops have arrived at Yonisaghra and 
Rasgrad, cutting up the Railway lines along their route. 


Lonpon, 17th July, 1877. 


It is generally reported that Mr. Disraeli is anxious to 
resign his appointment in the Government on account of 
ill-health. 

MoveMENTS 1N AsIaTIC TURKEY. 

The bombardment of Kars has been discontinued, the 

Russians having withdrawn their siege Artillery. 
DEFEAT OF THE TuRKs. 

The Russians attacked the Turkish forces at Nicopolis 
and completely defeated them. 

The Russians have occupied Pleova (? Plevna) and 
the Russian vanguard has crossed the Balkans. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISII MAIL, 


London, duly 4th—The Turks are retreating from 
Rustehuck, The Russian cavalry has reached Tirnova. 

London, Sih July.--A Turkish despatch hag been 
received stating, that renewed attacks upon Beila and 
Turtukai lave been repulsed. 

The Hnglish Press consid-rs the Ryssian campaigu 


the present position of the eager seeker ie ie merely!in Armenia a complete failure, 
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London, June 23rd,—Suleiman Pasha has effected a|which the Russians have occupied. 
Russian 
London, 24th June.—A despatch received from Prince |The Tarkish 























junction with Ali Saib Pasha, and is marching on Cettigne. 


Gortschakoff, dated the 30th May, and replying toa letter 
from Earl Derby to Count Schouvaloff on the 6th May, in 
which Earl Derby defined the interests of England in the 
East, promises to respect them so long as England remains 
neutral and states that Russia will not interfere with the 
Suez Canal or Egypt, nor will she extend the seat of war 
elsewhere beyond the limits of necessity. ‘The acquisi- 
tion of Constantinople, it is further stated in the despatch, 
is not included in the views of the Czar, as the future of 
Constantinople, being a question of common interest, can- 
not belong to any one European power. As regards 
the passage of the Dardanells and the Bosphorus, these, 
writes Prince Gortschakoff, are points which should be 
settled by the European Powers in concert on equit- 
able, efficient and guaranteed bases. The despatch 
adds that the Czar has resolved to obtain guarantees for 
security of the Christian subject of the Porte and Russia, 
and also against any recurrence of the disturbing effect of 
Turkish misrule. 

London, 25th June.—The Russians have, after severe 
fighting, occupied the heights of Matchin. The Turks 
have evacuated Tultcha, and have retreated in good 
order to Hirsova. An official Turkish despatch indicates 
that it is the intention of the Turks to abandon the 


Thirty thousand 
soldiers have already crossed the Danube. 
batteries at Rustchuck have partially 


destroyed Giurgevo. 


PROBLEM. 
By Dr. Gop. 
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( From the Westminster Papers.) 
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Dobrudscha and make 
Wall. 

¢ According to Russian officin! despatches, the erection 
of siege works and the bombardment of the northern 
forts of Kars continue, 
Kars on the 22nd instant was repulsed by the Russians. 
The Tarkish troops have invested the garrison of Bayazid, 
whither reinforcements are being sent. 


Pass. The Russians eventually fell back on Zeidekan. 
Both sides lust about 2,000 men, 

The Czar has returned to Ployesti. 

London, 28th June.—According to an official Tur- 
kish despatch, the Russians, intending to occupy 
Soghanli attacked the Turks at Zewin, but were de- 
feated and compelled to fall back, 
men, whilst the Turks only lost 400 men. The Rus- 
sians are preparing tou renew the attack. A Russian 
attempt to cross the Danube at Totrakan (query, 
Turtukai) has been defeated by the Turks 

London, June, 26th.--According to official Tarkish 
despatches the Russians unsuccessfully attacked Batoum 
on the 23rd instant. The ‘Turkish Commander of the 
garrison, on the 24th, attacked and completely dsfeated 
the Rassians. Darkness only prevented his occupying 
the enemy’s entrenchments. 

The Russians on Sunday commenced a terrific bombard- 
ment of Rustchuk, the English consulate there being des- 
troyed. The Turks are replying vigorously. Colonel 
Wellesly, military attache to the British Embassy at St. 
Petersburg, has been coldly received at the Russian head- 
quarters at Ployesti. 

Suleiman Pasha’s army has reached Spush, after 
fighting its way through Montenegro, and is concen- 
trated in the vicinity. Prince Nicholas has harangued 
his troops, praising their bravery aud declaring that 
decisive fighting is now coming on. 

Both Houses of the Roumanian Legislature have 
been closed. 

Allahabad, 20th June,—Captain Butler, 9th Regiment, 
is deputed on a mission to Merve. 

According to an official Turkish despatch, Ahmed 
Muklitar Pasha attacked and defeated the Russian divi- 
sion, on the 21st instant, nt Hiliatz, in the district of 
Delibaba. The Kussians retreated in disorder. 

An official Turkish despatch states that the Monte- 
negrins have evacuated Cettigne. 

London, 27th June—In yesterday’s sitting of the 
Hungarian Chamber of Deputies, there was a debate 
upon the Esatern policy of the Government. 

The President of the Council of Ministers declared 
that the Austro-Hungarian Government woald neither ve- 
cupy territory nor mobilize the army, but would not 
tolerate the neighbouring territory being occupic by 
foreign powers. The ‘lurks have evacuated Hirsova, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SOLUTION oF W. P.’8 PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.—B. to B.’s 4th. 1.—R. takes B. 
2.—Q. takes B., ch. 2.—R. takes Q. 


3.—R. mates. 





Correct answers received from Naruhodo, Yokohama; and 
W.H.LS. and F.S., Tokid. 





Narvunopo:—There is a variation of the solution of C.W.’s 
problem, as under, which will fully answer your enquiry :— 


White. Black. 
1:—R. to Q. R.’s 7th. 1.—K. takes R. 
2.—Q. to Q.’s 5th, ch. 2.—K. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd, 
3.—R. to Q. Kt.’s 7th, or to Q. R.’s 5th. 
or Q. to Q. B.’s 4th, mate. 





WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Persons suffering frou weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Str SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “I 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had wany applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful toan explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—“ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘*and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peae, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 

May 17th, 1873. tf: 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY: OF CALIFORNIA 





Rates close as follows :— 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—There is little change to report in our market, <A slightly quieter 
tone is prevailing, still a moderate business continues to be done, There are no variations in quotations to note 
since last week, 


Grey Shirtings :— 
White Shirtings;— 


7 \he. 384 yds. 89 in. per pee. . $3.40 to $1.75 | 
8 lbs. 88} yds. 44 in. » «we 290 to 230), 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. $B in. per pee. . 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbs.4to 84 Ibs. 884 ,, SA in. gs . 160 to 240 | Turkey Rede 24 sde. 30 in, 2—8 th. Ver Nic - O.67410 0.774 
9 lbs. $84 ,, 44 in. . .. 2,00 to 2,60 | Black Velvets me - 7.0 to 8 25 
T. Cloth Fibs. iy » 32in, - 140 to 1,62}! English Vrille 14/16 Tha. 40 ‘yde, 80 i te .. 2.40 to 2.75 
9 6lbs. 24 3,4, B2in. ‘5 1.10 to 125 | ‘Taffuchelnws 12 da, 48 in. ... 4. 1.70 to 2.15 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 24 2... os . por picul,.. $28 £0 to 82.00 No. 88 to 42 eee oe Per picul... $85.00 to 40.00 


No. 28to 82 ... cc se eee $3160 to 834.75 | Reverse Twist 18-24 .. .. cs gy ce — 


Woollens.—We have to report » better feeling in this market since our last. There has been some en- 
quiry for Plain and Figured Lustres but xs prices offered are still very low, they have not led to any transactions 
of importance. Alousselines de Laine continue improving, and plain goods have found buyers to a certain ex. 
tent at higher rates, Blankets continue saleable, 


o. per picul.. 


Plain Orlenns ... ... «6. 40—42 yds. 82in, ... SEO to 7.00 | Figured Mousselines de Inine ...80 yde. 80in... 0.24 to 0,28 
Figured Orlenns wo. 20—80 yils. 8] in. ... 4.25 to 6.25 Multicolored . 4.30 sda. 80 in... 0.88 to 0.86 
BShimagoro ... we ae 80 yds. 80 in. ... 4.00 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or funey ,, 48 in. to 62in,.. 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Oloth ... ww. «80 yde 82in. ... O22 to O81 Presidents w. « 64in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... 29—80 yde. 32in. ... 5.76 to 6.00 | Pilots ..54in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.65 
Camlets Asetd. . 56—58 yale. 8) is: ..16 60 to 17.50 Dnion . 54 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings,Japnn .. ... ... 22—30 vie, 82 ine, .. 12.00 to 18.00 Blauketea, scenrlet & green 6 108 Ibe... perlb ... O40 to (48 
Plain Mousselinés de laine —80 sda. 30 in... O.16hto 0.18 


Sugar.—Thiere has been no shinee’ in Formosa Sugars since our last, though we have to report a decline 
in White kinds. Stocks of all sorts amount to 80,000 piculs. 


Sugar:—Takaoin bag. . per pete bi. 90 to $5.00 Chinn No. 4 Kook-fuh .. per picul... $7.80 to $7.70 
» in basket ... “ $4.85 » No. 5 Kong-fun yy ee $6.70 to $7.10 
Tuiwanfoo in bag... - $4.90 » No. 6 K-pok s ... $6.00 to $6.40 

do. in basket... ... - $4.80 Swutow Brown a None. 
China No. 1 Ping-fah...  ... ne eee None | Dnitong ts eae $4.80 
» No. 2 Ching- pak. ie $3 .. $8.40 to $8.80 Jnupan Rice » we $2.10 to $2.40 
» No.3 Ke-pak ... 33 .. $8 00 to $8.30 Kerosene Oil 9» «= ew $4.00 nominal], 


“Keroséne Oil. —Althongh no cies have been reported, the stock has ties eadually reduced, and is 
now estimated at under 30,000 cases in first hnnds, The bulk of the stock is held at $4. 


EXPORTS. 


Silk,—Transactions have been very fair during the week, and the advance quoted in our last report has 
not only been fully maintained, but even exceeded in several instances. At the close a somewhat weaker feeling 
is, however, noticeable. 

Settlements amount to 300 bules of Hanks, 20 bales of Oshius, and 25 bales of Filature Silk, making a 
total of 345 bales. 

The total export since July 1st is 711 bales, against 1,024 bales for the same period last year. 
stock consists of 600 bales old, and 200 bales new Silk. 


Hanks, Good No. 2.. 


The 


In London at 48. 1$d. per lb. 
.. $560 to 580 20/9 to 21/8 


In Lyons at f. 5.20 per kilo, 
57.50 to 59.50 


‘5 Good all round No. 2h.. ..... $580 to 640 19/9 to 20/ 54.50 to 55 50 

2 Medium No. 3. .-.e. 9490 to 510 18/4 to 19/ 50.50 to 52 50 
a Common to inferior No. 4 & 5.. sesaeeee 9440 to 470 16/7 to 17/8 46.00 to 49.70 
Oshius, Good.. saiasvavadcksheaienabeiganddsteavdayesause OOO 10000 19/9 to 20/8 54.50 to 56.50 
Hamatski ...sccccccsecveccscresscccctenees ores tesesceeresseee S420 to 460 15/11 to 17/4 44.00 to 48.00 
Filature Silk, ‘bést.. sais .. $700 to 720 25/7 to 26/3 71.00 to 73.00 


Tea,—A aieady: ain Taller extensive ae at firm rates has been done during the course of the week, 
settlements for the period amouuting to 3,200 piculs. Prices generally are stiffer, and in fact medium and 
lower grades show an advance of about $2 per picul, but which has rather startled buyers and most of them are 
consequently holding off for lower rates. 

To-days prices close as under, the market ruling very irregularly. 


Common .« $10.00 to $13.00 | Fine ... ... $2500 to $28.00 
. Good Common «» $14.00 to $16.00 Finest ... $29.00 to $32.00 
‘Medium . $17.00 to $19.00 | Choice . $34.00 & upwards. 


Good Medium . $20.00 to $23.00 | Choicest .. 


_ =, 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—The past week has been unusually dull, and rates remain unchanged. 


— ON SUANGHAI—Bank sight ...........cccceeseseee TD 

Srex.ina—Hank 6 months’ sight............sce00. 43. 1d. Private 10 days aight... i camuasaaees ‘ 76 
‘s Bank Bills on demand.. coves. 48. Odd. | On NEW YorkK—Bank Billa on demund......... 97 
Private 6 monthe’ sight... ok: wehbe = l#d. ) 30 days sight Privute.............. . 981 

On Paste—Bank Bight ccccscecsecessoees errr 5.024 On SAN FRranc.sco—Bank Bille on demand... 97 
- Bank 6 months’ eens ee see . 30 days EN Private......... 99 
Private 6 ms. sight... ascecces God Kinonts ..cccccccscsee scscrsecsceras, sscvvcesserens S14 

On Hoxexora—Bank si ht... Seedaneeircmnians i % es Gold. Dern: sacciwsissevasossvacds vessasactsas S02 


Private 10 


Bones aveeee 
- 


oo 
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Shipping Intelligence. 
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‘ : Ton: | Date | 
DarTE. Suip’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frae & Ria. WHERE FROM. | Lurt Carao. | CONSIGNEES. 
NAGb. Port, | 
July 16; Tannis Reynier | French atr. 1785 | Hongkong July 10} Mails, &c, M, M. Co. 
»» 19, Hiroshima Maru Burdis _ Jupanese str. | 1870 | Shanghni & ports} ,, 12} Maile, &o. M. R. Co. 
»» 19) Lorne VeCulloch british str. 1614 | Hongkong » 11] General Jardine, Matheson & Co, 
» 21} Malacca Edmond British str. 1709 | Hongkong » 14] Mails. Xe, P. & O. Co. 
_D HPARTURES. 
one RSS ee i 5S Si RT Cl let | 
Datz.,; Sxrp’s Naw. Captain. , Fra@ & Ria. a. DESTINATION, | CarGo, DksPATCHED BY 
—— See eee ee See es ee 
July 14: Ocean tear! Grinne!l Am. schooner | 196 | Hakodate General Waleh, Hall & Co. 
»» 14 Genkai Maru Ilussey | Japanese str. | 1917 | Kobe —_—— Government Service 
» 16 Glenorchy Hoge Britiah str. 1774 | Nagasaki General Jardine. Matheson & Co. 
, 16, Saikio Maru | Vroom Jupauese str. | 1146 | Shanghai & ports Muils,&éc. | M. B. Co. 
yy 17: Cristoforo Colombo; Cap .Canevaro Itulinn Cor, 2500 | Kobe | — ; — 
» 18 Sunda Reeves British str. 1704 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | P. & O Co, 
» 19, Ching-too | Baikie _ Brit. 3-m. echr| 804 | Hakodate Ballast , Carroll & Co. 
» 1D Glamis | Key British barque | 1150 | Gt. Britain | Rice | K. Fischer & Co. 
- | Cynosure | Hatton . British barque! 769 | Gt. Britain Rice E. Fiecher & Co. 
»» 20) Anrhuus Stolling - Am.3-m, achr.| 257 | Hakodate Ballnat Kingdon, Schwabe & Co. 
‘a =) Adolf Landgren Andries Sw. barque 602 | Kobe Ballast Walsh, Hall & Co. 
»» 21! Hiroshima Maru Burdia | Japanese str. | 1870 | Kobe M. B. Co. 
YPessels in Barvor. 
Name. _ CaPrain. naa anv Rie. l'roxs. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
— _ — | =, ; 
STEAMERS. —_ | | 
Lorne | McCulloch | British steamer | 1614 | Hongkong July 19 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.|Kobe 
Tanais | Reynier French steamer | 1785 | Hongkong July 16 | M. M. Co. 
Volga | Rolland French stenmer ; 1503 | Hongkong ‘July $8 | M. M. Co. Hongkong 
{ ' 
SAILING SHIPS. | | | | 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor American baraiie! 740 | Hakodate | July 10 | Japanese 
Benedicta Junsen German schooner, 247 | Tukao | July 38 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Countees of Kintore | Norie British ship ' 8:0 | Tondon ; June 80 | L. Kniffler Co. Kobe 
Charter Ouk ' Staples American ship | 962 | New York ' June 29 | China Jap. Trading Co. 
Caroline Turnbull British ship | 987 | London July 11 | Giitschow & Co. Kobe 
Etta Loring | Loring American barque; ae New York ' July 2 | Ianacs Bros. New York 
Muitland | Davies British barque | 7 | Cardiff I June 19 | M. M. Co. 
Otsego | Cook | Am. schooner Kurile Islands | July 19 | Captain 
Sarah Atkins | American barque; ie Newcastle, N.S.W. ; July 12 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Semantha | Morresey ! British barque Aberdeen | July 13 | H. Ahrens & Co. 
Union | Barry | Japnnese barque 556 | | Nugasaki June 26 | Boyd & Co. 
| | | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
| 
{ 
Wessels on the Berth. 
DESTINATION. Name. AGENTS. To BE DESPATCHED. 





Kobe, Nagasaki and Hongkong ... ... Lorne Jardine, Matheson & Co. July 28rd 
Hongkong ese sean tee wee we Volga M. M. Co. July 25th 
San Francisco... ... 0... ee eee oe Gaelic O. & O. Co. About July 26th 
San Francisco os. eee usu tee City of Peking P, M.S. 8. Co. Aug. 5th 


PASSENGERS. Newton, and 81 Japanese ; 2 second class and 220 Japanese in the 
steerage. 
Per Steam-ship Tanais from Hongkong.—From Marseilles: Mr.{ Per Steam-ship Jfalacca from Hongkong:—Messrs. R. W. Ray- 
and Mrs. Pollard, Mesars. ‘I'ssneff, Sabashmikoff. From Nuples:| ment, H. L. Farmer, H. Bunting, and 8 Chinese on deck. 


Messrs. Myoshia, Kawasimn. From Hongkong. Gurdiner Austin, 


Esq. and 1 sailor. . CARGO. 


Per Stenm-ship Saikio Marn for Shanghai and ports :—Prince 
Higashi Fushimi-no-Miya, ‘The Hon. J. L. Cadwalader, Peyton Jou Per Steam ship Saikio Muru for mee and ports :— 








dan, Esq, Col. Morinaka, Mrs. Dithlefsen, Messrs. Fujii, Hashimo- Treasure... + see eee eee $16,000.00 
to, Suda, Mori, Machida, Hatori, and 68 Officers in the saloon. Per Steam-ship Sunda, for Hrongkong.— 
Per Steam- ship Suda, for Hougkong.—Mre. Pape, Messrs. Silk to London ... we ... 300 bales. 
Pieray and J. Watson. France... si eee nae w 41 ,, 
Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Morn, from Shanghai and ports. —For — 
Yokohama: Prince Arisagawa-no-Miya, Mr. and Mre. Turner, Mr. Total.. ... 841 bales. 
and Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Chebbam, Mra. Anderson, Messrs. W. Fry,| Per Steam-ship Malacca from 1 Hongkong — 
A. C. McMichan, Harlow, Eaton, Ward, Ballance, A. W. Curtis, G. Sugar... ... wo» 008,454 pkgs. 


O. Tekscher, Captuin Bridgeford R.M.A., Webster, Thomson, C. RUNGFION ss «See: eae 0k aes et’ ee ae. See OBB: 5 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GROSS & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 


Nine Prize Medals, Paris, Vienna and Philadelphia. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, 
TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
PREPARED SOUPS, IN TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLKs, 
HAMS AND BACON, IN TINS, 
PRESERVED CHEESE, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PIES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 


be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 


invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse § Blackwell on the 


Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


July 7, 1877. 12ms. 


BROADWELL'S 


BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 





ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLE AGENTS FOR «J APAN. 


eee ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





In the U.S. Consular General Court 
at Kanagawa, Japan. 


J. M. BATCHELDER, 


Against 


THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE 


a. ae a hs Le 





To ‘THE FORMER OwnkR oR OWNERS OF THE SAID 
BARQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY Con- 
CERN. GREETING. 





HEREAS an action has been brought in this Court 

by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 

of the sale of the Barque “CAYALTT,” now in the 

hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 

RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be 

paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 

tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies 
belonging to the said Barque “CA YALTTI,” 

Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 
therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 
ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. 

Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877 

(Signed) THOS. 


[ Seal. ] 


B. VAN BUREN, 
U.S. Consul-General. 


J. 1. Sms. 





Ss Tt He M z. 


AND CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. THE MOST 


FFECTUAL 


REMEDY IS 


ATURA TATULA, 


prepared in all forma, for 
smoking and inhalation, by 


AVORY & MOORE, 
148, New Bond-st., London, 
and Sold by them and all 


Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 
July 21, 1877. 
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HAYWARD TYLER i Co. 


Engineers and Makers of 
SODA WATER MACHINERY, ENGINES, BOILERS, 
HOUSE & GARDEN PUMPS, HAND FIRE ENGINES, 
DEEP WELL PUMPS, 
STEAM PUMPS for Colliery and Mining Purposes, Nis Bie | 
| STEAM AND WATER AND GENERAL BRASS FITTINGS. sopa WATER MACHINERY. 


84 & 85, WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their apers will be addressed 

and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 


stoppage of the r which might result from an omissonto renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be 80 given as to reach Yokohama hefore the date of its 
effluxion. 
S=C'[SSeoOOooooo————— 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
O will be charged $1 each insertion. 


Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent, 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


=—=—=—=— oOo 
Notes of the Geek. 

——Svananana9BRHaBRa==—=|=an=__——— 

Thus far the attempts recently made by the Government 
to bring about a compromise with Saigo have failed, and 
fighting between Imperialists and Satsuma forces has contin- 
ued with varying success, Saigo Yorimichi is to proceed 
to Kiushiu, and it is reported that he is invested with 
powers to offer terms of peace to his brother. But such is 
the present spirit of the insurgents and their commanders, 
and so sure do they appear to feel of eventual success—on 
what grounds it is impossible by merely reading the native 
papers to determine—that they are more likely to reject than 
to accept any such offer? How can it be foretold that the in- 
surrection is about to be crushed. Such reports have been 
Constantly made since its outbreak, and telegrams falsely 
asserting that it was terminated have again been officially 
sent to the Japanese Legation, London, and furnished to the 
foreign press. The Imperialists, by their own confession, 
know nothing of Saigo’s whereabouts or of any of his move- 


ments, and they are only able to guess at the numbers of 


their antagonists. This constant talk of peace when there is 
ho sign of its approach grows wearisome, and 
looks for deeds not words. 
victories in the native papers, when they occur they are 
evidently fruitless. Certain strong positions have been 
captured, but others are at once occupied by the insurgents. 
‘Besides we hear nothing of the defeats sustained by the 


Government, ana they have been neither few nor unimport- 
ant. The Alébono Shimbun did venture to hint at the re- 


pulse that Generals Miura and Mryoehi met with 
account of which is the following, On the 
intants the 3rd wre bt battalions of the 
these commanders 


the country 


, the true 
7th and 18th 
[imperialists under 
attacked by a Stroug body of 
Kiriuo’s troops, and afier a hard fight the latter succeeded 
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in capturing 5,000 bags of rice, 100,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, besides alarge amount of money that had been sent to 
pay the troops. The battalion under Miura lost fifty-two kill- 
ed, that under Miyoshi sixty killed, while some hundreds were 
wounded. Now this is not by any means the only reverse that 
the Government troops have recently encountered, nor the 
worst. The Government then is doing itself infinite wrong in the 
eyes of the world by circulating such telegrams as that pub- 
lished in the Pall Mall Gazette of June 30th, ‘ Tranquillity 
nearly restored.” At no time since the outbreak has the Gov- 
ernment been in greater anxiety to send forward troops than 
during the past ten days, every available biped that could 
carry a musket and pull a trigger having been shipped off, 
No one doubts for a moment that if the spirit of the country 
could be roused on its behalf, the Government could crush the 
Southern Army in few days. But the spirit is wanting, and 
refuses to be forced into existence ; and so we suppose the 
wretched strife must go on; the miserable Specimens of 
humanity who have lately been made to do duty as soldiers be 
made more miserable by wounds, or go to swell the frightful 
death-roll that the end of this ciyil war will show. And how 
or when is it all to end ? 





With reference to the recent levies which have been sent to 
Kiushiu, a Japanese gentleman in the South writes as follows: 
—“Afver a recent engagement in which his troops eucounter- 
ed these new recruits, Kirino said ‘ There is evidently some- 
thing wrong in Yedo. The new troops run better, fight less 
and are worse armed than any we have met before. The 
rifles are all muzzle loaders, and the ammunition is bad, We 
only want breech loaders.” The native papers recently 
admitted that when brought to action the new troops were 
utterly useless, throwing away their arms and running off 
panic stricken. 

Kawaji has resumed his functions as Chief Superintendent 
of Police. Thus it is pretty clear that he is “going ng more 
to the field. His resignation has been a clear gain to his anta- 
gonists, as he was one of the most able and certainly one of 
the bravest of the Imperial Commanders, Not only has the 
Government lost the benefit of his service, but those of about 
a thousand picked men whom he drew off the field, and who 
returned to TOkié with him. Yamada is now the only Gene- 
ral of marked ability that the Government possesses, 





It is well known that many of the Imperial troops have 
suffered much from having to wear leather boots or shoes 
which have galled their feet in a terrible manner during the 
hot and wet weather that has prevailed in the south. In con- 
sequence they were permitted to wear straw shoes or waraji. 
On one occasion when they were making an attack on a strong 
position occupied by a body of Kirino’s men, the road to be 


traversed lay over an extremely narrow ridge or razor-back, 


which rose almost perpendicularly 
side, 


from the valleys on either 
This road had been carefully planted with strong bam- 
bvo spikes and sharp nails, concealed by a thin covering of 
earth, so that when the troops charged over it they wounded 
their feet shockingly, while many either fell over the 
precipice, or were picked off by the sharp shooters posted on 
the surrounding hills, This is said to be 4 Common ruse of 
the insurgents, and many men are in hospital disabled by 
wounds to the feet caused by these spikes, 
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Since the famous Quaker City excursion to the Holy Land 
immortalized by Mark Twain in his ‘Innocents Abroad,” we 
cannot call to mind any expedition that has been organised 
in America or elsewhere combining exploration or scientific 
research with all the delights of a pleasure trip. We do not 
place the mammoth tours engineered by the world-renowned 
Cook in this category. We have seen ‘the lambs,” as they 
are profanely called by the self-dependent traveller, in flocks 
on all parts of the Continent, under the guardianship of their 
ever watchful but much enduring shepherd. On one occasion 
we found a stray lamb who from some cause had missed the 


fold, and was rapidly becoming a prey to all the wolves of 


voituriers and hotel waiters in Lyons, when he bleated out his 
woes to us, and we had the unspeakable privilege of restoring 
him only slightly shorn, though horribly terrified, to the rest 
of the flock. But we could never think of calling these excur- 
sions pleasure trips (who ever saw a Cook’s tourist enjoying 
himself?) nor should we dream of looking on them as in 
any way useful to the cause of science (will a Cook’s tourist 
aver write even the mildest account of his mild travels P). 
From a pamphlet, however, just placed in our hands, entitled 
‘Final Announcement of the Woodruff Scientific Expedition,” 
we learn that a thoroughly organized scientific expedition 
around the world has not only been projected by Mr. James 
O. Woodruff and General Macaulay of Indianapolis, but that 
it has the hearty commendation of the Governor of that State, 
and has moreover received such endorsement and encourage- 
ment from all parts of the country, that it is now confidently 
announced that the expedition will start upon the proposed 
voyage on the Ist October next. The purpose of the expedi- 
tion will best be explained in the words of the pamphlet .— 


The purpose of the expedition is to visit points of general and special 
interest on a route around the globe, to study the arts, archeology and 
present condition of the better known countries, and the geology, fauna 
and flora, as well as the history and character of the people of those less 
known, and to make collecticns in the various departments of science. 

To this end the expedition will be absent two years, and will afford 
al ea for seeing the greater part of the world under far more favor- 
able circumstances and at less expense than could possibly be done on 
a smaller scale or by individual enterprise, and the expedition also will 
enable schools, colleges, and museums to form collections and prepara- 
tions of rare, or beautiful or typical forms to a greater extent, and at less 
cost than has been hitherto possible. 

In addition to educational and moral care and guardianship, those 
who go as students will enjoy all the comforts of a pleasant home, safety, 
security for health, books, music, exercise, and such an opportunity 
for extensive travel and observation as could hardly be obtained in any 
other way. 


The vessel selected for the purposes of the expedition is the 
steam ship City of Merida of the New York, Havana and 
Mexican Mail S. 8. Line, a screw of some 1,500 tons burthen. 
She is to be commanded by Commander Philip, U.S.N., and 
be in charge of other experienced Naval Officers. The member- 
ship fee for the two years is $5,000, not at all an extravagant 
sum, but this does not allow for the cost of excursions not 
included in the plan of the route. Those who enter as students 
must not be less than sixteen years of age. They will be subject 


to certain discipline, and for them a systematic course of 


instruction has been arranged. ‘The scientific part of the ex- 
pedition will be entirely in the hands of men of established 
reputation, among the list of whom we see many good names. 
To them is left sole control of the educational work and 
acientific examinations which are the chief object of the 
expedition, and it is evident, as the announcement states, that 
‘* earnest and thorough work is intended.” The vessel is being 
fitted with due regard to the storage of the large collections 


of specimens that it is hoped will be made. The route to be. 


pursued is first from New York to St. Thomas and Barbadoes, 
thence to the mouth of the Amazon. The voyage will then 
proceed leisurely to various ports of Brazil, through the 
Straits of Magellan to the Gulf of Penas and up to Valparaiso, 
The Society and Navigator Islands will next be visited, 
and thence to Fiji, which it is hoped will be reached by the 1st 
April, 1878. The expedition will then proceed to Australia, 
and thence, visiting on its way the Caroline and Solomon 
Islands, to Takao in Formosa. After remaining here some 
time the vessel will visit all the principal ports of Japan 
nnd China, always allowing time for excursions into the 
interior of those countries. Leaving Canton she will proceed 
te Muanilaand thence to the islunds of Zebu, Samar, Lyete, and 
the islunds vf the Svo Luv sea, where a month will be allow- 
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ed for scientific excursions. Zamboanga, Mindanao and the 
island of Bassilan are to be explored, and then the steamer 
will make for Macassar in the island of Celebes, where guides 
and interpreters are to be taken for the exploration of Borneo. 
Two months will be devoted to this work, those who choose 
remaining on board the vessel and visiting the Spice Islands. 
After collecting the various exploring parties the vessel will 
proceed to Java and thence to Singapore and Bangkok. 
Passing through the straits of Malacca, and touching at Pe- 
nang and the Andaman Islands she will go on to Calcutta, 
which point it is intended to reach in February, 1879. She 
will then proceed by Oeylon and the Laccadives, to 
Bombay, whence, if time permit, a voyage will be 
made up to the head of the Persian Gulf so that excur- 
sions may be made to Bagdad and Nineveh. The next 
point will be Aden and thence through the Red Sea to Suez, 
which it is expected will be reached about May 1, 1879. Go- 
ing on to Alexandria and Jaffa, opportunity will be given for 
excursions in the Holy Land, and rejoining the ship the party 
will proceed to Greece and Sicily. The principal places of 
interest in Italy, France and Portugal will then be visited, 
after which the vessel will proceed to Plymouth where she 
will remain until October Ist, 1879, and then return to New 
York. Itis estimated that the distance to be traversed is 
about 50,000 miles, and every care has been taken to visit dif- 
ferent countries at the season of the year most favourable to 
health. Altogether the programme is a very taking one, and 
if the voyage be carried out, as the management guarantee, 
to the letter and in the spirit of the scheme presented, the 
student, whatever be his powers of application, cannot but 
become possessed of ‘‘ greater experience and wider observa- 
tion than many who have fairly earned renown as travellers.” 





Those of our readers who had the privilege of making the 
acquaintance of a fine artist and accomplished gentleman, Mr. 
Frank Dillon, during his two years residence among us, and of 
inspecting the series of clever sketches made by him in that 
period, will be glad to learn that the exhibition of these works 
in London has met with singular success. But few persons 
there can do more than admire the beauty of the scenes and 
the perfection of the execution, but his friends here can also 
bear testimony to the admirable choice of subjects and their 
singular fidelity to'nature. Mr. Dillon is the first artist of any 
eminence who has visited this country and devoted any time 
to the study of its natural characteristics. Monsieur Chevalier 
certainly came in the suite of the Duke of Edinburgh, but the 
sketches he made were necessarily very few in number, limit- 
ed in subject and hasty in execution. Now Japan is a country 
that cannot be learned and copied in a few weeks. The range 
of subjects is so wide, the peculiarities of folliage and archi- 
tecture so marked, and the experiences of the artist so widely 
different from those to which he has been accustomed, that 
it is only by long residence and intimate knowledge that truth- 
ful records can be obtained. Although Mr. Dillon pursued his 
labours in the most unwearied manner during the two years 
he passed here, and had special advantages afforded him for 
the prosecution uf his studies, he expressed to the writer on his 
leaving for England, his great regret that he could not make 
a more prolonged stay, as he felt that the studies he had 
made were only just beginning to show him the rich field that 
Japan offered to an artist. A less conscientious artist than 
Mr. Dillon might have done much more than he accomplished 
in the same period, but the singular charm of Mr. Dillon’s 
drawings, independent of their artistic merits which are very 
high, is their perfect truthfulness. In very sketch, begun and 
finished on the spot that its represents, there is no affec- 
tation of prettiness, no mere picture making. Those who 
know Japan will renew their pleasure by ouce more gazing 
on scenes which they can immediately recognise as familiar, 
while strangers to the country can feel assured that are looking 
on Japan as it is. 





We are happy to see that the Mitsu Bishi Company an- 
nounce the re-establishment of their line to Hakodate, which 
has been sadly interfered with since the war broke out in the 
South, as one of their steamers is advertised to leave for that 
port on or about the 1st proximo. 
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The following extract from a London paper will show in 


how high a degree Mr, Dillon’s sketches are appreciated 
there :— 


JAPANESE SCENERY AND CvaToms. 

All lovers of beautiful natural scenery and bright and charming 
colour are under a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Frank Dillon, for the 
admirable series of drawings now on view at Messrs. Agnew’'s Gallery 
at Waterloo-place. The collection represents the fruits of a visit paid 
by this accomplished artist to Japan, in the years 1875-76, and the work 
has been executed, Mr. Dillon tells us, in the hope of conveying “some 
idea of the scenery, architecture, and peculiarities of climate, which 
render that country so attractive and interesting,” Weare further re- 
minded that most remarkable changes and vicissitudes are taking place 
in all parta of the country. The old landmarks, old civilisation, the 
native dress, are all being altered with marvellous rapidity, and the 
Japan of to-day is not the Japan ten years ago. Impressed with the 
desirability of preserving some record of the wonderful country in its 
most characteristic features, it has been the aim of the artist to portray 
those details which savour of the state of civilisation now rapidl 
ing away, and present us with a brief pictorial of Old Japan. To have 
placed before us such an admirable series of illustrations of all that 
appeared most noteworthy to a true artist of a country of which we 
know so little, but concerning which we are all ao anxious to know 
more, is not alone an artistic treat; it is almost in the nature of a reve- 
lation, and the result of a very carefal examination of the one hundred 
drawings here exhibited, leads us to express a hope that before the 
collection is dispersed Mr. Dillon will arrange to reproduce, by means 
of engraving or lithography, and publish in a collective form, the entire 
series, which would constitute a most invaluable {illustrated history of 
Ja We are not aware that any artist of eminence has until now 
visited Japan on such a sketching tour as that undertaken by Mr. 
Dillon, and he has been opening up quite a new and unexplored mine 
of pictorial treasures. AJl who have studied or carefully examined the 
art-workmanship of Japan must have become convinced that this art- 
loving people possess in their landscape surroundings, in their flora, 
and in the climatic influences on Nature existing in their country much 
that was art inspiring ; none can glance round the present collection 
of drawings without feeling that there is indeed much to stimulate a 

nuine and true love for what is beautiful in Nature, in the graceful 
oliage, the gorgeous tints, and the magnificent natural scenery, depict- 
ed in the present Exhibition. The Collection is one which will amply 
repay the visitor for his paina; indeed, we have not derived more 
pleasure from the inspection of a series of drawiags fora very long time. 


Among our translations of the present issue will be found 
the memorial of the Seikensha of Tosa, which was prepared 
for presentation to the Mikado at the same time as the drawing 
up of the Risshisha memorial, or shortly after, and we presume 
met with the same fate. It is at the best but a weak compo- 
sition, and compared with the memorial of Kataoka is scarce- 
ly worth the perusal. Still it has its value in showing the 
universal feeling of distrust in the present administration, a 
feeling which the unprejudiced observer cannot but remark the 
members of the Government do nothing to remove and every- 
thing to promote. 


By 8 Notification from the Kenret of Kanagawa we learn 
that one of the bridges at Hodogaya, which wasin a dangerous 
condition, has been closed for repairs. We should like to direct 
the attention of the Kenrei to the last bridge on the causeway 
leading from Yokohama to Kanagawa. This is a most dangerous 
structure, and has been the cause of more than one carriage ac- 
cident. It was apparently intended only as a temporary means 
of passing the creek it crosses, but for months it has had to do 
duty for the old bridge which was removed as being unsafe, 
and there are no signs that it will be dispensed with until it 
falls though or is bodily carried away by some vehicle failing to 
turn the sharp corner which leads to it. 


Quietness has prevailed in the Silk market lately. The 
political news received here by telegraph has perhaps, to 
some extent, caused buyers to be strictly on their guard, not- 
withstanding that native dealers are fully alive to the posi- 
tion of affairs, and display a willingness to accept a reduc- 
tion of twenty to twenty-five dollars on the highest quotations. 
Even though there has been a considerable decline in the price 
of silk up country, most of that in possession of the dealers here 
must lay down much over quotations, and a consequent loss 
stares them in the face.’ Still they show a disposition to meet 
buyers, no doubt owing to a desire not to lose the advantage 
of a high dollar exchange, which is now at a premium of six 
per cent. 





Some?few days ago Mr. Nomura Yasushi, the Kenrei of 
Kanagawa, received a letter from the Japanese Consul at 
Amoy, dated the 3rd instant, reporting that cholera had broken 
out at that port and that the death rate in consequence was 


very high. The Kenrei at rang (ia himself in communication 
oogle 
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with the Consuls, with the object of obtaining their assistance 
to enforce quarantine regulations on all foreign vessels arriv- 
ing from Amoy. The Kenrei suggested that all such vessels 
should be compelled to anchor outside the Light-ship, where 
they should be boarded and inspected by medical or health 
officers, and he further proposed to remove all persons 
or goods suspected of being infected to a lazarette which he 
purposed to establish on Saru-shima, an island in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yokosuka. Since these proposals were first made, 
however, the Kenrei has abandoned this intention of establish- 
ing a lazarette on Naru-shima, in favour of some location near 
Tomioka. We understand that in 1873 a draft of quarantine 
regulations was agreed upon by the Foreign Representatives 
at Tékid. These could no doubt be put into force at the 
present time should occasion demand, and it is certainly advi- 
sable that in such a matter the Japanese Government should 
act with the Foreign Representatives, as it would clearly 
be useless for quarantine regulations to be enforced on 
vessels under the Japanese flag unless the foreign shipping 
be equally bound to observe them. Hongkong, Shanghai 
and the China coast ports are interested in this question to 
as great, or perhaps greater, an extent than we are, and it 
would obviously be unnecessary to subject vessels arriving here 
direct from Amoy to quarantine regulations, if vessels from 
that port are allowed unrestricted freedom to visit other 
Chinese ports. More recent telegraphic information has been 
received from the Japanese Consul at Amoy, to the effect 
that the mortality from cholera has been great, and that 
while the epidemic shows signs of subsidence at that port, 
it is reported to be spreading in the interior. The North 
China Herald of the 7th instant stated the rumours of the 
outbreak of cholera at Amoy to have been much exaggerated, 
and our latest filos from China make no mention whatever 
of such an epidemic. Let us hope, therefore, that no quarantine 
regulations will be rondored necessary here, and that we may 
be spared the infliction of such a scourge as cholera amongst 
us. 





The unusually long continued dry and hot weather was broken 
up yesterday by a violent storm of wind and rain. It began to 
blow about 9 a.m., but the wind did not attain any great force 
until shortly after mid-day. It then blew in gusts with great 
violence until evening, but about 6 p.m. the glass was steady 
and soon afterwards began to rise, thus showing that the 
worst was past, though the wind continued to blow with con- 
siderable force until after 10 p.m. Everything indicated that 
we had been on the Northern semicircle of a typhoon travelling 
from East towards the West, the centre passing South of us 
about 4 p.m. There was a novelty in this typhoon coming in 
from the Eastward, a fact which has perhaps never before 
been observed in Yokohama by foreigners. The O. & O. Co.’s 
str. Gae ic has no doubt borne the brunt of the typhoon, while 
it is most probable that the French Mail steamer Volga has 
entirely escaped. 

H. M. 8. Egeria picked up her anchor and steamed outside 
the shipping before the storm was at its worst, as the berth 
she had among the shipping was apparently not a desirable 
one, and all the men-of-war in port sent down their yards 
and spars and got up steam. The Italian corvette, Cristoforo 
Colombo, was moored with a shackle, and about 2 p.m. dragged 
her anchors but fortunately did no damage, and having steam 
up was enabled to let go other anchors and safely ride out the 
storm. Soon after noon a junk, laden with bamboos, which 
was lying off the French hatoba, commenced to drag her 
anchors and shortly aft: rwards drifted ashore. Her position 
was then a perilous one, and as there were three men 
and a boy on board who could not swim, great anxiety to get 
them off safely was manifested by those on shore. Dr. Wheeler 
and Messrs. Glennie and Pagden, assisted by some Japanese, 
made strenuous efforts to take off a rope to the junk, but could 
make no head-way against the high sea running. The junk 
was all this time brenking up, and soon after the mast went 
over the side, the small portion of the vessel to which the crew 
clung drifted slowly in shore, and was soon near enough for 
the host of eager hands to assist her crew in landing. <A great 
deal of commendable gallantry..was shown on this occasion. 
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Farther up the bund the steam dredger which has been lying 
off the mouth of the creek for so long was observed to be in 
danger. She had dragged her anchors until she lay within a few 
yards of the bund opposite to Messrs. Carroll & Co.’s, and it ap- 
peared at one time as if her crew might easily have stepped ashore. 
After considerable difficulty a line from her reached the bund, 
and a hawser was passed over, by which those on shore endea- 
voured to haul the dredger’s stern into such a position that the 
crew might land. All this was unavailing, and the wind veering 
towards the South, drifted the dredger towards the French 
hatoba, off which she took the ground, heeling over consider- 
ably on the port side. All the buckets and dredging gear were 
carried away. Preparations were then made to get the crew 
ashore by the line which led to the bund, which was even- 
tually accomplished successfully. This was in a great measure 
due to the prompt assistance which some foreigners were 
ready to give, as one after another the Japanese crew of the 
dredger dropped off the: line by which they attempted to 
Jand and fell into the fearful surf rolling in. Indeed one 
man, who so fell, would doubtless have been drowned, but 
for the prompt and gallant way in which Mr. Pitman 
plunged into the sea, and heedless of the wreckage which 
was dangerously dashing about, seized the man, who 
was then senseless, by the hair and dragged him ashore. 
The Hanada Maru, late Augusta, drove on shore near Benten 
during the afternoon, and became a total wreck. The 
Tensho Maru, late Kebon Dalem, belonging to the Mitsu 
Bishi Company, also went ashore near the Mitsu Bishi 
Iron Works, but has fortunately not sustained much damage, 
and can easily be repaired. The bund has, of course, suffered 
very considerably, and the whole of the sea wall from the 
Mitsu Bishi Iron Works to a point near the Lighthouse 
Department has been swept away. The large sheers which 
had only just been erected by the M. B. Iron Works were 
carried away, together with the new wharf on which they stood. 
Much timber was also washed away from the Iron Works, 
but this will probably be all recovered. We hear of no 
other casualties among the shipping. Of course the 
Bluff and Settlement present the usual appearance of damaged 
plaster, broken tiles, prostrate fences, and torn shrubs and 
trees, but the damage done is but trifling after all. — 


We have been favoured with the following particulars of the 
progress of the storm :— 


Reading of Weather Glasses during gale on 26th July. 


Time. Bar. a Therm. Wind, 
8.30a.m. 29.89 30.06 6&2 N. E. 
10_—SCi,, 83 29.97 8l 5 
ll - 78 94 81 es Easterly wind shifting. 
noon 69 88 80 E.byN. sd 
lp.m 65 84 80 E. 
, er 58 78 79 &E.S. E. 
oe 50 73 79 oe Shifting to Southward. 
4 ,, 49 72 79 S.E.byE. 
1 es 47 71 79 S. of Glass steady. 
9 55 78 7 8. »» rising. 


All instruments by Negrettiand Zambra. 





From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Afonday, 23rd, 


We must evidently look to home papers for a true account of 
the progress of war in the South, as the following, clipped from the 
San Francixeo Bulletin, will show :— 


London, June 30th.—The Pall Mall Gaztte says: A telegram 
received to-day from an official source states that the Insurgents 
in Japan have been dispersed, and a portion of them driven into 
the Province of Bungo. Tranquillity is nearly restored. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

Kita-Shirakawa-no-Miya, having returned from Prussia, will 
start for Kidto to-day by land, for the purpose of having an inter- 
view with His Majesty the Mikado at Kioto. 

The Government has enlisted three thousand recruits at Tottori 
in Inshu. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 

The assemblage for the purpose of making speeches opened by 
the Rixshixhiis very popular. Itagaki very often speaks. On the 
23rd of June about two thousand men assembled, consisting of 
sémurai, merchants and farmers. 

Tue old style of fencing has again become very popular in Tosa. 
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Tuesday, 2Ath. 
H.M.S. Egeria reports fine calm weather throughout the passage 


down from Hakodate. The Awdacious and Modeste were both 
lying in that port when the Lgeria left. 


The Suminoye Maru will take down 500 troops and 50 horses 


to Kiushiu to-day. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
A rebel who was taken prisoner has confessed that those now in 


arms against the Government number in all only 9,840. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A reporter at the seat of war announces that large numbers of 
rebels at Kajiki, Chosa and Kokubu are surrendering themselves 
daily. 

As news was received that there were large numbers of rebels 
at Ishuin, about one thousand police, who were stationed at Gamo, 
were sent to that town on the 4th instant, when five hundred of 
the rebels surrendered themselves immediately, and it was ex- 
pegted that five hundred more would shortly follow their example. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

Twenty medical men of Osaka are to be sent down to Ka- 
goshima, for service in the hospital that the Government has re- 
cently erected there for the treatment of the poor. 

Heavy rain having continually fallen since the 11th instant at 
Shimonoseki, that town has suffered considerably. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram sent from Kidto at 10.20 a.m. on the 2Ist instant, 
says that a report had been received from Owake ken to the effect 
that the Imperialists succeeded in capturing the rebel entrench- 
ments at Kaji and Ohara on the 16th instant, and have since sta- 
tioned themselves in favourable positions at Yukawa and Uchi- 
mura, in Hiuga. 





Wednesday, 25th. 
The Nagoya Maru brought the sad news of the death at N aga- 
saki, on the 15th instant, of Captain Bax of H.M.S. Sylvia. 
The Lotus plants growing in Shinobadzu-no-ike, the large sheet 
of water just below Uyéno, Toki, are now in full bloom and attract 
a large number of visitors daily. 


From the Mainichi Shimbu. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 4.05 p.m. on the 22nd 
instant, announces that at 2 a.m. onthe 22nd instant a reconnoi- 
tring party was sent by the Imperialists toward Takasaki but on 
their way they encountered a body of rebels, A desperate strag- 
gle ensued, and by 2 p.m. the rebels were defeated and put to flight, 
being pursued as far as Takasaki. The Imperialists then retired 
to their former position. One of the rebel commanders was killed 
and several field pieces and rifles were taken. 

Another telegram despatched from Osaka at 0.20 p-m. on the 
2lst instant, says that Lieut.-General Miyoshi has reported 
that on the 17tk instant at 6.30 a.m. a large number of rebels ad- 
vanced by the Takahara-kaid6é towards the town of Takahara. 
The first attack was made by a body of rebels, numbering about 
thirty, upon one of the Imperialists’ positions. Another body of 
rebels advanced towards Nojiri where there were but few Imperial 
troops, and an attack also was made upon Kobayashi. The rebels 
fought throughout the day in a most desperate manner, freely ex- 
posing themselves, and defying all efforts to repulse them, until 
Government reinforcements arrived in the afternoon, when the rebel 
right wing was turned and they fled to Takasaki, being pursued 
for somedistance by the Imperialists. The latter had 64 men killed 
and wounded, while several tens of the rebels were left dead on 
the field, and four prisoners were taken. 

A report from Lieut.-General Miura says that 8 p.m. on the 
19th instant a body of over eight hundred rebels attacked the 
Imperialists both in front and on the flanks at the same time, the 
rebels fighting desperately, especially those forming the left wing. 
At midnight the rebels retreated along the Takano-kaido. The 
Imperialists pursued them for about ten cho but then returned. 
The Imperialists lost 34 men killed and wounded. 


From the Osaka Nippé. 

H.I.H. Arisugawa-no-Miya, Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
Army in the South, left Nagasaki in the Tvibo Kan on the 17th 
instant, in order to return to his headquarters at Kumamoto. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The rebels has become greatly disheartened,.and a prisoner has 
given the information that Beppu, Hemmi and other rebel comman- 
ders stand with drawn swords in the rear of their troops, in order 
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to cut down any who show signs of cowardice or a desire to take 
to flight when engaged with their opponents. 
From the Héchi Shimbun. 


The following is the result of the census taken on the lat 
January, 1874 :— 


Of the Imperial blood......0..........cccccce oe. 32 
Kuazoku (Nobles—Daimio and K MO) wcvickeccraies 2,891 
Shizoku (Higher samurai)............................ 1,883,265 
Sotsuzoku (Lower, —)...e eee coccecceececcccccs.. 7,246 
Prieste, Buddhist......0000. ooo cocoeccccceeeee 198,435 
s 1:1) 7 8,914 
IN NID os adtestedcb sd vei evele via as gewins ote iccmetsceiccc:, 7,680 
Heimin (Commoners).................................. 31,514,841 
Inhabitants of Sagahblien.............................. 2,374 
DORM ican’ comasctiideeleviseves 33, 625,678 


This shows an increase of 325,008 on the returns of the previous 
year. 





Thursday, 26th. 
We learn from the Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Co. 
that the Singapore and Penang Cable, recently interrupted, has 
been repaired and is now in working order. 


A subordinate official in the Navy Department, named Shima- 
mura Kageshige, accidentally killed his female servant on the night 
of the 24th of last month. The girl had entered his service that 
very day, and being unacquainted with the premises could not find 
her apartment in the dark, and stumbling about the house led 
her master to suppose that a burglar had effected an entrance. 
He attacked the supposed robber with a spear, with a fatal result 
to the unfortunate girl. Shimamura was tried for this mishap, and 
having satisfactorily proved that the girl’s death was purely acci 
dental, he was fined forty yen, which sum was handed over to the 
family of the deceased. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

News having been received of the launching of a J apanese man- 
of-war which has been built in England, an official of the Navy 
Department has been sent to Kagoshima to consult with Admiral 
Kawamura, the Vice Minister of the N avy, as to bringing the 
vessel out to Japan. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

H. E. Okubo, the Home Minister, will leave Kidto on the 26th 
instant for TOkid, travelling by sca, and thus preceeding the 
Mikado. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

It was reported that H. I. H. Higashi-Fushimi-no-Miya would 
land with the troops under his command on the coast of Hiuga, 
but for some reason he is said to have landed at Kagoshima, 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The telegraph cable between Awomori and Hakodate, which 
was broken last year, has been repaired. 

The headquarters of the Impecrialists, hitherto stationed at 
Kumamoto, were removed to Kagoshima on the 24th instant. 

On the 24th instant 200 police recruits from Awomori ken, 
203 from Aitchi ken, 105 from Ishikawa ken and 17 from Iwate ken, 
arrived in TOki0. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 5.30 p.m. on the 24th in- 
stant, announces that a desperate engagement took place upon Uchi- 
yama on the 20th instant, A body of Imperialists also advanced 
upon Sushira-goi. By dawn of the 22nd instant the Imperialists 
succeeded in driving out the rebels from their positions both at 
Uchiyama and Sushira-goi, and then captured Nojiri, afterwards 
taking up a position upon Funamatsu-yama. A reconnoitring party 
which was sent out, discovered that the rebels were at Soye-no- 
hara. 

A telegram despatched from Sashiki at 5.20 p.m. on the 24th 
instant, says that the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Divisions of the Imperial 
Army, with one battalion of police, made a general advance 
towards Miyako-no-j0 at dawn of the 24th. During their march the 
Imperialists had several engagements with the rebels, in all of 
which they were successful. 





Friday, 27th. 
A telegram to hand from Kidto early this morning, announces 
that the Imperialists succeeded in capturing Miyako-no-jO on the 
@4th instant, after a desperate engagement from 5 a.m. to 2 pum, 
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From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Some time ago it was arranged, by agreement with the Chinese 
Government, to send one million koku of rice to China, but the 
outbreak of the war in the South interfered with and delayed this 
project. Now nearly the whole amount required has been collected 
at Osaka, most of it having been obtained from the province of 
Omi, a fact which has caused an advance in the price of rice at 
Kidto. 

The Imperialists have advanced into the country some 16 ri from 
the town of Kagoshima, and Kirishima-yama, which is an import- 
ant strategical point, is now within their lines. Rebel prisoners 
admit that though they have seen Kirino from time to time, they 
have no idea as to the whereabouts of Saigo. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A notification has been issued by the Anzaisho, to the effect that 
His Majesty the Mikado will leave Kidto on the 28th instant for 
T0ki6, travelling by sea. The Empress is to accompany His 
Majesty. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Hitherto only Government messages were permitted to be sent 


by the telegraphic lines between Kagoshima and Yashiro, but now 
private telegrams may be sent. 





Saturday, 28th. 
Last night Captain Brinkley’s house at No. 3, Toriizaka, Tokid, 
was burnt to the ground.—Japun Ciazette. 


From the Akéhbono Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 11.25 a.m. on the 25th 
instant, announces that the rebels made an attack upon the Im- 
perialists at Akamatsu and Kuragine, but were repulsed. 

A telegram despatched from Kidto at 3.50 p.m. on the 25th 
instant, announces that at 7 p.m. on the 22nd instant the rebels 
advanced upon Mera and Madote-goi, and a desperate struggle 
ensued, but the rebels were finally beaten and pursued to Ogawa, 
of which town the Imperialists took possession. 

The position of the rebels is getting more and more confined. 
There are no insurgents now in Bungo, while Osumi and Satsuma 
are in thé hands of the Imperialists, who have possession also of 
one-third of Hiuga. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

Major General Saigo will shortly proceed to Kumamoto and 
thence to the seat of war, in order to inspect the various Imperial 
camps. 

The Saikai Shimbun of Nagasaki says that Saigo Takamori had 
intended to commit xeppuku at the time he drew off his men from 
Kawajiri, but was prevented by Kirino from so doing. The Saikai 
Shimbun professes to have received information that Saigo com- 
mitted suicide not very long ago. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
| YokOuHAMA STATION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
22nd, July 1877. 











Passengers, Parcels, &...........sscccsececcouse -- $6,494.92 
Merchandise, &C...........sccssccsesccsceescecoecses $ 760.83 
Total....... so escrvesee Ql 00.00 
Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C........cccssecsscecece eaee $6,942.74 
Merchandise, &C........scsececcsscsececcsscesseveess $ 547.52 
Total.......00 oo wees $7,490.26 
It is not generally known, we believe, that before Herr von 


Brandt could obtain the assurance he required from the Tsungli 
Yamén respecting the negotiations on the likin question, he was 
put to the trouble and expense of a journey to Tientsin. That is, 
he was compelled to put this pressure on the Chinese Government ; 
and it was only in deference to the earnest advice and representa- 
tions of the (irand Secretary Li Hung-chany, that he consented to 
return. When he arrived in the Capital ayain,. he found that his 
show of determination had had the tegeed effect, and the result 
we know. —Shanyhui Courier. 





A fire took place in the shell manufactory at the battery at Ho- 
tai, in Dai-koku-machi beyond Decima, which might have proved a 
serious affair for Nagasaki, as we understand a powder magazine is 
close at hand, and the wind was blowing cteonily at thetime. As 
it was two men were injured and the rest of tie assistants tled. 
Shells were exploding for nearly an hour, and it wonderful that ng 
more damage was done,—Cosmopolitan Presa, 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORTS. 
i passing under notice the Trade Reports for Naga- 

saki, Hidgo and Osaka, and Kanagawa for 1876 we 
cannot but regret that Messrs. FLowrers, ANNESLEY and 
RoBERTSON have confined themselves almost solely to sta- 
tistics of the trade at their various ports, without, as 
heretofore, branching out into subjects which made 
readable and interesting essays of what must otherwise 
be a very dry record of figures, which, though ex- 
tremely valuable, possess interest for business men alone. 
No one has any right to demand that more should be 
done by these gentlemen than is done, when the results 
of their labour prove the thoroughness with which their 
duties are carried out, but if we express a slight disap- 
pointment -at the absence of fuller remarks on subjects 
which they have special opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with, they must remember that they are to 
blame (especially Mr. Rosertson) for having accustomed 
us to amusing and instructive descriptions where they are 
called upon to do no more than accurately note the move- 
ments of trade. 

Turning first to Mr. FLowers’ report of the trade of 
Nagasaki, we find that the Import Trade which has for 
some years been gradually decreasing, again shows a la- 
mentable falling off from that of the previous year, the 
total value of imports for 1875 exceeding that of 1876 
by $461,891, an enormous difference in a port like 
Nagasaki. The supposition that the large purchases 
made in former years, much in excess of native re- 
quirements and thereby causing the accumulation of large 
stocks in the interior, are the cause of the appa- 
rent falling off, however correct it may have been in 
accounting for the decrease of the trade in several pre- 
ceding years, can scarcely hold good in the present instance, 
as such stocks must long since have become exhausted. 
Mr. Frowers is therefore forced to the belief—and his 
views entirely coincide with those we have always ex- 
pressed—that to the severe taxation to which the people 
are subjected, and the heavy land tax, all the more hard 
to meet since its collection in money has been decreed 
instead of in kind as formerly, is the diminution of trade 
to be attributed. Let any one take the trouble to turn 
to the article on Rice in our issue of the 14th instant and 
continued in our present number, and it will be seen that 
we have there endeavoured to show how the farmers suffer 
under the exactions of the Government in collecting the 
tax on rice lands in currency instead of in kind. Both the 
mode of collection and the weight of the taxation are kill- 
ing to the energies of the agricultural class, the real bread 
winuers of the country, and not only are they unable to 
save anything, but in too many cases are reduced to starva- 
tion point. 

Mr. Flowers also shows how ruinous to trade is the 
system of centralization pursued by the Government, which 
is also one of the great grievances complained of by the 
movers for reform. ‘Take the appeal of the Risshisha 
and compare it with Mr. FLowrrs’ remarks, and it will 
be seen that both the latter and the writer of the Memo- 
rial hold precisely the same views with regard to the evils 
of centralization. ‘Taxation absorbs too much of the 
surplus earnings of the country, and a fair share of the 
revenue ig not devotcd to the carrying out of useful 
practical improvements, likcly to increase the national 
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Thus writes Mr. FLowERs. 
Schools and agricultural experimeuts, says the writer 
of the Memorial, are all very excellent things in their 


weulth and productiveness.” 


way, but when such ideas are carried out to an extrava- 
gant extent at the expense of the people, their only effect 
is to stir up much ill-will. The present Government 
only succeeds in renderiug bankrupt the dwellers in 
cities while the farming classes are reduced to utter 
poverty. 

As we remarked in our review of the Risshissha Me- 
morial, there can be little doubt that a great portion of 
the evils at present existing on the country result from 
centralization. The farmer has no means of making his 
troubles heard or of getting his greivances redressed. His 
hardly earned gains are wrung from him by officials who 
neither sympathize with his troubles nor listen to his 
complaints, and it is therefore little wonder that the popula- 
tion of the interior have no money to spend in buying even 
the commonest foreign goods. 

Now if we turn to Mr. Rosertson’s Report for Kana- 
gawa, we find that the same unsatisfactory state of things 
prevails. The Import Trade of 1876 falls below that of 
1875 by $3,112,029, though the actual falling off is only 
$260,805, as there is a decrease of articles on Government 
account amounting to $2,498,251. Still the same conclu- 
sion is arrived at that we find in the former report, 
namely, that the capital at the command of most of the 
native merchants is so extremely small that they are unable 
to purchase as fully as in former years. 


The Osaka Trade Report shows the same falling off, 
there being a decrease of $1,605,950 in the Returns of the 
year 1876 as compared with the previous year. Mr. 
ANNESLEY, however, seems to think that the consumption 
of foreigu goods in that district has by no means dimi- 
nished, but that owing to cheap steamboat freight, native 
traders have availed themselves more extensively of the 
facilities afforded them to buy in Yokohama. He also 
points out that the Chinese are enabled to become formid- 
able competitors with the foreign import trade, by pur- 
chasing goods so cheaply at auctions in China as to enable 
them to effect sales to the natives at prices far below those 
of the foreign importer. 

With regard to export trade, the figures in the Naga- 
suki report still show a decline, though the falling off is 
far less than in imports. Thus we have a reduction last 

year on the preceding one of $t99,630, which again was 
less than the trade of 1874 by $533,572, altogether any- 
thing but a satisfactory showing. 

Although Tea shows a considerable increase in quanti- 
ty there is a sad decrease in its value of $138,116, ow- 
ing to the fall in value which has everywhere taken 
place. We have always asserted that in view of the 
United States being the only market that will take Japan 
Teas it was absurd to suppose that the fictitious prices that 
they once commanded could be maintained as the supply 
increased. At the prices ruling a few years ago there 
was nothing that promised such rich returns to the native 
cultivator as tea, and hence in every district plantations 
were laid out and the means of supply enormously enlarged, 
But with such increased supply has naturally come the 

ha in value, and until the production is checked by prices 
; that make the cultivation of the common grades imprac- 
ticable for export purposes, there can be no hope of a 
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paying trade for either grower or buyer. Mr. ANNESLEY 
remarks that there are already signs that further develop- 
ment of this industry has been checked by the present low 
prices. 

In his Kanagawa Report Mr. Rosertson shows that 
the Export of Tea for 1876 fell considerably below the 
export of 1875, there being a decrease of 18,421 piculs in 
quantity and of $1,340,280 in value. He also calls atten- 
tion to the evils arising from over production, and states 
that many native merchants have decided to abandon tea 
culture in some districts, and use the land for other 
and better paying crops. We had occasion some time 
ago to call attention to an experiment that was about to 
be made in the south to prepare Black Tea under Chinese 
supervision. Experts to whom samples had been previously 
submitted formed the opiuion that the experiment would 
not be attended with success when it was sought to pro- 
duce such tea in any quantity. The tea was in most 
cases very inferior to China Blacks, and where at all equal, 
so much higher in price as entirely to preclude its intro- 
duction into the market. Mr. Rospertson, we see, takes 
the same view, that no encouragement can be held out that 
this will prove a successful branch of industry. 

Mr. ANNESLEY has also to report decrease at Kobe in 
this article of produce, and takes occasion to remark 
that the demand in the United States docs not keep pace 
with the production on this side. Unless the Japanese 
will recognise this simple fact and limit their production 
it is useless for them to look for higher prices. 

But it is at Osaka that the most marked falling off in 
Trade is to be noticed, and it is not cheering to learn 
that it continues to decrease. In 1]874 the Exports 
amounted to $566,537, in 1875 to $225,021, and in 1876 
to only $99,722. In Imports the decrease since 1875 is 
about $200,000. ‘The foreign residents have dwindled 
down from 79 in 1875 to 44 in 1876, and there is now not 
a single British firm left in the place, all having removed 
to Hidégo since the opening of the railroad. 

But it is needless for us to follow out all the items of 
these reports. After their perusal one cannot feel 
that the foreign merchants of Japan have any very 
brilliant future before them. The golden dreams in 
which so many of us indulged ten years ago have fided 
like other visions, and we have awakened fully to the 
stern and ugly facts that we are an unwealthy community 
struggling for a living in an impoverished country. It is 
no good disputing the truth. It is not merely the com- 
mon everyday talk of “hard times,” and “things dull” 
which can always be heard from grumblers when business 
is at its best. We are not only in a very bad way at 
present, but the future seems unpierced by any ray of hope. 
Until a more liberal policy prevails in the Administration 
of this country it is, we fear, useless to hope for any last- 
ing improvement. ‘Ihe commerce of Japan is evidently 
languishing, and although these Reports are everything 
that a Trade Report should be, and are compiled with the 
care which always characterizes them, to use Mr. FLOwsERs’ 
own words and to apply them to the whole, they neces- 
sarily strike one as very unsatisfactory to those who are 
looking and waiting for the revival of business. 











New York newspapers atate that Bret Harte the distinguished 
author, will possibly be nominated for the mission ty Coina. It 
would be a most commendable appointment; the only question 
is whether Mr. Harte could affurd to accept it—China Jui, 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND RICE. 
Il. 

An four years of persistent pressure on the pro- 

vincial Governors, and through them on the people 
under their administrations, it is doubtful if the Govern- 
ment has been able to carry into effect its decree for the 
reform of the land-tax in more than five or six out of the 
thirty-three Ken into which the Empire is now divided. 
It can scarcely be supposed that this state of affairs was 
foreseen at the time the decree was issued. The payment 
of the land-tax in money is so obviously preferable, 
abstractly considered, to the payment of it in kind, that 
it would be somewhat harsh to blame the administration 
for taking a sanguine view of the immediate practicability 
of their measure. But the result of the attempt to force 
it into operation has been to confirm in the amplest man- 
ner the misgivings of those, who both then and since, de- 
clared the measure to be premature. The poverty and 
backwardness of the farmers forbade the immediate reali- 
zation of the Government scheme, and the mode in 
which it was attempted to coerce them into compliance 
with so precipitate a change, has been productive of an 
amount of'suffering and discontent which it will require 
some years to assuage. 

Government being not an abstract science, but an em- 
pirical art, it is sufficient condemnation of any particular 
administrative measure to say that it is both unpopular 
Aud if any further confirmation of 
the unfavourable criticism passed on the measure in 
question were required, it will be found in the expedients 
which have called been in to avert, if possible, the necessity 
The 
establishment of a special bureau, a branch, iu fact, of the 
Finance Department, for the purpose of buying up in the 


and impracticable. 


of acknowledging how completely it has miscarried. 


market rice which the Government refuses to receive 
direct in the shape of taxes,is an arrangement of so round- 
about and clumsy a character as almost to justify the in- 
credulity with which the mention of it has been received 
by a portion of the foreigu press. But its clumsiness is 
perhaps the least objectionable characteristic of the 
device. What is much more important to observe is that 
it may be easily diverted into an aggravation of the very 
evil it was ostensibly designed to palliate. Instead of re- 
lieving the burdens of the much oppressed farmer, it is only 
too likely in the long-run to increase them. For there is 
no economic fuct more abundantly established by expe- 
rience than this, that when Governments allow them- 
selves to turn traders there is an uncontrollable tendeucy 
impelling them to use the advantages of their position to 
make themselves monopolists. If the Government go 
into the rice business at all, they will inevitably find 
themselves endeavouring to get it all into their own 
hands. ‘That the Japanese Government has embarked in 
the rice trade out of greed for the profits of that branch 
of business is not for a moment to be supposed. It is 
only too certain that it has been reluctantly drawn into 
it as a direct and necessary consequence of its previous 
mistaken legislation. 

And it is to be feared that the present unsatisfactory 
position of the Government with respect to the rice 
trade has been brought about not merely by one mis- 
taken law. It has: been equally rash in its inter- 


ference with the rice dealers as with the rice growers, 
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A year ago, the Ministry of the Interior, a department} vernment’s turning it to its own advantage in its capacity 
which seems to consider itself invested with the attri-|as a competing rice-dealer. 

butes of an all-wise Providence, issued a decree imposing | But can the Government, or rather that branch of 
of the Government which can manipulate the rice market 
whenever it chooses to do so, namely, the Finance 
Department, exempt itself from the suspicion that the 
returns furnished by the compulsorily established rice- 
exchanges will inevitably be used for the furtherance of 
profit in the rice transactions in which it has unfortunately 
decided to engage ? To imagine that it can do so would 
be to ignore the most ordinary tendencies of public opinion ; 
and it is only too likely that a persistence in the present 
confused course of departmental legislation with respect 
to this question of the rice trade will before long result 
in counteracting the good effect which was produced in 
the minds of the agricultural population by the reduction 
of the land-tax. It will be well for the Government to 
avoid giving any grounds for the suspicion that it is 
endeavouring to make up the diminution, which that 
measure effected in its revenue, by grasping at the mono- 
poly of the profits of the rice-trade. 

eens 
SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 


THE Datsuin-In, 
(‘‘ Osaka Nippo,” 15th J. uly. ) 

No slight amount of anxiety and grief is caused to the upholders 
of the rights of the people by the fact that “the Genro-/n had its 
“* powers curtailed, and its administration changed at the whim of 
‘*the Cabinet, so that it became essentially the same as the Sa-Jn, 
** The Daishin-Jn met with the same fate directly after its establish- 
“‘ment and was put under the control of the Judicial Depart- 
““ment.”* They argue that a constitutional Government can never 
be established as long as such an anomalous state of affairs exists. 

On the present occasion we shall deal only with the Daishin-In, 
and as far as that department is concerned we cannot see that it 
presents any obstacles to a liberal policy. Though the Daishin- 
; Jn may rank below the various other Government Departments, it 
operations must necessarily re-act on the price of produce | still has power over the Judiciary, and therefore cannot be said 
and diminish the returns of the farmer. So far from being | to be under the control of the Judicial Department, and were it to 
an evil, the speculations of the corn-dealer in anticipation Sie RMR Ine = eat a at ein econ ata in 
raise it to the level of other departments. We have frequently 
again as regards European countries to be a positive be- expressed our views on the subject of Legislative and Representa- 
nefit to the people at large; and the validity of that de-| tive Assemblies, but we have hitherto refrained from ronchmag oa 
the Judicial question. The upholders of “* peoples’ rights ” how- 
ever secm to have a great objection to the 49th notification of the 
bility to this country, by the fact that here the staple cereal Daijé-kuwan, and make it an excuse for urging their views. 
is rice instead of corn. Indeed the arguments by which that | The notification above referred to was issued on the 6th July, 
and was to the effect that should the Minister of J ustice not agree 
with any decision laid before the Daishin-Jn, he is empowered by 
the Aci (Board of Examiners) to demand a further consideration 
account. The agricultural population is, as a rule, below | of the case or to order a fresh trial to be instituted, The movers 
that of European countries as regards its standard of| for ‘peoples’ rights” say that if the Minister of Justice has Power 


to upset the decisions of the Duishin-/n, the constituti f th 
are arc few farmers opulent enougl ee Se ’ ution of that 
Mises abe inert . . : i ae . institution as made known by the Notification No. 9, issued on 
able to aftord to store their surplus grain against | the 19th February, 1877, is worthless. 


the contingency of unfavourable seasons. In spite] The firsh clause of the Regulations of the Daishin-In says “The 
of the popular odium which attaches in Japan to ** Daishin-Jn receives appeals in both civil and criminal cases, and 
** has the power to reverse erroneous judgments given in any Court 
a “from the Supreme Court downwards. It is its duty to maintain a 
last traces have not even yet died out in Europe as re-| “uniform system of law throughout the county.” The third clause 
gards the corn-factor, it requires but the exercise of or-| Says ‘When a case is referred to another court for trial, should 
; ‘the judgment given not agree with the opinion of the Daishin-Jn, 
‘the latter shall give a final decision.” 

Now the upholders of ‘ peoples’ rights” say ‘* What then is the 
with those of the consumers no Jess than of the producers | ‘ Minister of Justice? He is merely the head of an executive de- 
of the commodity in which he deals. It is essential, 7 panene actual once ony aul possessing no judicial powers. 

. ‘If then he possesses the privilege of upsetting decisions given in 
ve ‘the various Courts by those whose sole duty iy to deal with legal 
fewest possible restrictions should be imposed by law on] ‘ matters, what is to prevent the chief of any otber department 
the free play of his sagacity, his avarice, or his enterprise, | “oF any sei legal official from exercising similar powers? When 
“the executive officials have the power of approving or disappro- 


























restrictions on the inland trade in rice. Individuals en- 
gaged in that business were forbidden to enter into any 
speculative transactions. They were enjoined to form them- 
selves into joint stock companies, to petition the Ministry 
of the Interior for leave to commence operations, and to 
report to that department all the details of the business 
transacted by them. The business of the retail rice-dealer 
was, to be sure, not affected by this law. Rice actually in 
hand may be sold or bought by any one, but rice to be 
delivered at a subsequent date can only be bought or sold 
by one or other of these compulsorily formed companies. 
It is illegal for any individual trader to enter into a time- 
bargain with respect to rice. 


It is difficult to imagine what sort of idea or train of ideas 
can have suggested such a startling interference with indi- 
vidual enterprise and the freedom of trade. There were, no 
donbt, instances of men without capital trying to make their 
fortunes by speculating on the rice-exchanges ; and to a 
certain extent such transactions partook of the nature of 
gambling. But the same element of uncertainty and 
chance is more or less present in all the larger operations 
of trade ; and it is not within the power of any govern- 
ment to lay down the line where safe commercial enter- 





prise ends and rash speculation begins. In the rice trade, 
as in other trades, each individual is a better judge of his 
own interest than the government can possibly be for him. 
And if it be really true that it was for the purpose of 
keeping out this so called gambling element from the 
rice markets that the law in question was enacted, the 
object will be attained at a very (disproportionate expense; 
for any restriction on the freedom of the rice dealers 


of an advance in prices have heen shown over and over 
monstration is in no.way affected, as regards its applica- 


economic truth is established receive an indefinite accession 
of strength when the condition of this country is taken into 


the trade of the rice-dealer, a feeling of which the 


dinary intelligence to see that, whether in years of plenty 
or years of scarcity, his interests are in the end identical] 


however, to the working of that beneficent Jaw that the 


aud it is here that the decree we are criticising must 


operate injuriously, apart from any question of the Go-| * ‘These remarks occurred in the Risshisha Memorial, 
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“‘ving the decisions of the Daishin-Jn, it is cian that the 
“executive body has control over the Judicial.” 

Such views might be correctly held in a country possessing a 
constitutional form of Government, but as yet, though there may 
be signs that she is progressing toward it, Japan is far from 
such liberal] institutions. Such views therefore do not suit Japan 
at present. In countries where the limited form of Government 
exists the judges are elected and the laws enacted, indirectly, 
according to the will of the people. Accordingly the people for the 
most part acquiesce in the decisions given in their Courts. But with 
us it is quite different. Here cases are decided by judges whom 
the people have had no voice in selecting, and according to laws 
which they have taken no part in enacting. Everything is de- 
cided by the arbitrary will of the Government. Thus it not 
infrequently occurs that the people are discontented with 
the decisions given. But this is natural as they have not 
yet arrived at that stage when they are capable of judging 
for themselves whether justice has been done them, nor can 
they be entrusted with the power to appeal or demand a fresh 
trial. The Government has duly considered all this, and has 
decided that it would be better to entrust such powers to the head 
of the Judicial Department, which is closely connected with the 
Daishin-/n, rather than to the people or the judges. This step has 
been taken by the Government in the full belief that it would tend 
to the welfare of the people, and that they might receive their full 
measure of justice. 

Moreover the Notification No. 49 does not give to the Minister of 
Justice the power of ordering the Daishin-Jn to renew its decision. 
It only gives him the power of ordering the Kenji to request the 
Daishin- In to consent to a further consideration of the case. It is 
not therefore at all binding, for it does not follow that the Daishin- 
In must necessarily consent. It says only that the request is to 
be made, leaving to the Daishin Jn to do as it pleases with regard 
to reconsidering the disputed decision. 

Taking all things into consideration, the Daishin-/n may be said 
to have advanced in power. Its officials like those of the Army 
and Navy rank as Sénin,t from the 9th class, showing that it is the 
wish of the Government to make the Daishin-Jn in all respects 
equal with the other Departments, for increase of rank of its 
officials means increase of its judicial powers. 

But as to the Legislative Assembly, the Genro-Jn, alas ! we must 
wholly agree with the views expressed by the champions of ‘‘ peo- 
ple’s rights.” 





LETTER FKOM THE OGURA COMPANY RESIDING IN COREA. 


(‘* Chéya Shimbun,” July 8, 1877.) 

Fusankai is the place where Japanese subjects reside, and 
though the place is small and confined, it has pretty well assumed 
the appearance of a commercial town. There are two streets 
called Bentenché and Honchd respectively. On the seashore are 
numerous godowns, with a line of houses behind them. The office 
of the Japanese Consul (% ®) is at the top of Honchd, and 
looks on the sea, right and left are fine pine woods, while in front 
lies spread out the island called Bokutd (2), presenting thus a 
splendid prospect. At this office are transacted diplomatic, 
domestic, judicial and police affairs, but there is no appearance of 
a great preasure of work. 

Since last spring the stream which runs through the settlement 
has been cleaned out and the streets cleared of dirt. Great atten- 
tion has been bestowed on the wells, and arrangements made for 
clearing away all kinds of filth in times of pestilence, and in all 
matters great improvements have been effected by the efforts of 
the Consul, Mr. Kondd. Thcre is a small hill on the seashore, 
called ‘‘ Dragon’s-tail Hill,” from which the view is very fine, 
but the Coreans who come ashore use it for various purposes, 
the consequence being that it is filthy to the last degree, and the 
stink is so strong as to be injurious to health. The Consul, taking 
this to heart, has cleared away the filth, and has begun to convert 
it into a public promenade for the residents. 

About seventy-five miles to the north of Fusankai lies a place 
call Tékeup, where every year a large fair is held during the 
space of thirty days in the second and tenth months according to 
the old calendar. They call these the Tékeup fairs. Merchants 
assemble from all the eight provinces of Corea at these fairs, and 
Japanese goods are principally exposed for sale; they say that 
the number of spectators and purchasers is enormous. It is also 
said that a great fair for the exchange of merchandise with 








Sénin is the rank accorded to officials who are appointed by the 
Cabinet in other Departments, and are not considered below officials of 


the 7th,class. ee gle 


and Changki in Kiéngsan-to. 


of religion. 
the neighbourhood of Kanghwa and began to teach their doctrine, 
but on account of a disposition in the people to band together 
and obstruct the Government, the officials drove away some 


is the Japanese cemetery. 





Chinese subjecte i is held ts twice a year at Ichiu and Chanshiéng in 
the province of Piéngan-to. 


The commerce of the Coreans passes for the most part through 


the hands of the officials, who trade under the name of agent of 
the governor of such-and-such a city. Most of the men who deal 
in gold dust are such agents. 


Produce.—The best gold dust comes from Tanchion and Shonta- 


yasan in Hankiéng-t6, Niyonwon in Piéngan-té, Honchion in Kan- 


gan-t0, and Hanan in Kiéngsan-td, and a little is also said to be 


produced in Chénla-t6. 


Quantities of cotton, fans and bullock’s hides are produced in 


Chénla-t6. The best ginseng comes from Kaiwhon and Rionshon 


in Kiéngki-t6 while the best bullock hides are considered to be 
those which are produced in-———. 

Coal is said to exist a Kirchiu in Hankiéng-t6 and at Urusan 
Tiger skins come chiefly from 
Fwanha-t6. There are silver mines in Chénla-té 

Great strictness is observed in Corea with regard to question® 
Some ten years ago French missionaries came into 


(missionaries) and slew others. There are at the present time 


about thirty or forty Buddhist priests chiefly of the Zen sect 


in the neighbourhood of Fusankai. At Chindzu in Kiéngaand6 


these is a large monastery containing about three thousand monks. 
If they are all like this it must be something wonderful. 


Inside the settlement is a building which was formerly a 
Buddhist monastery called T6kOji. Previously to the Restoration 


of the Mikado it was an agency of the monastery of Saisanji in 
the island of Tsushima, and a new abbot was sent thence every 
three years. It is said however that the monastery had very little 
work to do, beyond examining the composition and interpreting 
the meaning of the letters sent by the Coreans and by the Gov- 
ernment, and at present there is no such work at all. This 
ex-monastery is under the jurisdiction of our Consulate, and is 


said to be used now and then as temporary quarters for our 


naval forces. Up to the present moment no Japanese monastery 
has been provided. 


About three hundred and sixty yards north of this ex-monastery 
Tn former days the prince of Tsushima 
had the Japanese settlement enclosed, and protected by a guard, 
and the Coreans gave the name of Poppei (a corruption of bampei, 
guards) to the cemetery, from the circumstance of its being situat- 
ed alongside. 

The oppressive character of the Corean Government in its 
dealings with the people is such that they seem most like mutual 
foes, nor have the people the slightest idea of such a thing asa 
‘right.’ Being ensnared by an oppressive system, they habitual- 
ly resign themselves to their poverty, and take their hard circum- 
stances quietly. If, which seldoms happens, there be a wealthy 
man, the Government urgently commands him to make them a 
present of money, and to such as obey the command they grant 
a patent of rank. But if he refuse, the distrivt officials put 
pressure upon him, and in some cases go so far as to inflict punish- 
ment. For this reason the people preferring rather to lie down in 
poverty than to be punished for being rich, make idleness their 
chief occupation. The whole nation is stupid and ignorant, and 
the only matter in which they excel is cunning. In commerce 
they all make a practice of fraud and treachery, nor do they feel 
any shame when reproached therefor. 

The heartlessness of the government is indescribable. Although 
crowds of people were dying of hunger by the roadside during the 
famine of last year, they took not the slightest heed of their’ 
sufferings. And because the spiritless and powerless people never 
took it into their heads to brandish bamboo-spears and wear mat- 
banners (figurative expression for an insurrection of a pauper 
population), and to reproach the Government for not giving them 
help and succour, the Government were perfectly at ease in their 
own minds and pretended to be glad that the people were enjoying 
the blessings of peace, and patting well-filled bellies. It is im- 
possible to describe in language the unfortunate condition of the 
people who are born under such a government. It suggests a 
doubt whether the Creator is not sometimes unjust. 

The Coreans as a general rule are very particular about forms of 
salutation, and they will spend the whole day talking with pen 
and paper (i.e. writing down what they want to say in Chinese, 
which is understood by the Japanese). Our people are very much 
annoyed with their long visits. Although they are very polite in 
their pen and paper talk, their manners are extremely bad, for 
some of them sit cross-legged, and others converse standing. 
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Servant and master sit down together in the same company, and 
no distinction seems to be observed between noble and mean. 

It is probably owing to the famine of last year that there are so 
many thieves. Cases of shoplifting are extremely frequent, and 
they surpass even the ‘ Little-boy Rat” (nickname of a famous 
thief) in the practice of that art. They will take a pen in the 
right hand, and put down the language of the most honoured sages, 
while with the left they are practising the style of ‘‘ Little-boy 
Rat.’’ One has to keep a sharp lookout. 

All the men are lazy, and the women work to support the men. 
In Occidental countries men and women have equal authority, in 
Japan the men are absolute, while in Corea the women exercise 
all the power, so wonderful are the species of rights. Every man 
has a wife and a concubine, rich men from three to five of the 
latter, while many noble officials have six, seven or even ten. 

If, as seldom happens, a benevolent person among the population 
builds a house called a dep6t, and distributes food to the poor in 
seasons of scarcity, they coolly devour what is given them without 
the slightest expression of gratitude. 

According to Corean law no woman may enter the Japanese 
settlement, but since the famine of last year many women have 
come in secretly at night to beg for food. * * * *. In con- 
sequence of the crews of our vessels and our residents taking pity 
on them, and giving them food, itis difficult to get rid of them, 
and an institution is growing up like that of the ‘‘sheep” at 
Yokohama. This state of things having been discovered by the 
Corean officials, policemen have come in from Tongkua, 
and arrested five women. It is said that according to Corean 
law they will be decapitated, a dreadful thing indeed. 

There is a hospital in the Japanese settlement under the charge 
of Mr. Yano, a navalsurgeon. Japanese and Coreans are equally 
attended to, and great success has been obtained in the treat- 
ment of epidemic disease, such as‘that which has been prevalent 
this year. The Coreans are much astonished, and think that 
there must be something supernatural in the treatment. 

There was a Corean patient who had a paralysed arm from the 
effects of rheumatism during a long period of years. This man 
applied to the hospital for treatment. The chief of the hospital 
passed a current through his arms by means of an electrical machine, 
and the limb which had been useless for so many years, re- 
covered its powers again. The patient was astounded and said: 
‘*This man is Shinnéng (Chinese god of medicine) come to life 
again ;” and in the excess of his joy he became as one mad. 

As to the dress of the Coreanus, the men look like Shinté 
priests dressed in hitafare, the women being dressed like servant- 
' girlsin Europe. They wear tight sleeves and wide plaited trowsers. 

A great many Corean beggars come into the settlement to ask 
for food. Some die by the roadside. The Japanese have agreed 
together to give them raw and boiled rice; the Ogura Company 
gave a quantity of corn (wheat or barley). The Coreans say ‘‘the 
merchant of the eastern capital is good.” 

The Corean wild animals are the tiger, leopard and wild cat, 
which has hair like the tiger and is shaped like the tanuki (a 
species of wild dog). ‘There is also a tree-mouse and an animal 
like the kangaroo of Australia. Its forelegs are short, its hind 
legs long, with a sack in its belly, into which it puts its young. 
The Corean name of this is unknown to us. 








A horrid murder was committed the other day in the city. A 
widow-woman had an only son, a young lad of seventeen or eight- 


een years, whom, by the advice of some friends, she married to 
a girl living in the same neighbourhood. As soon as the new 
wife became a member of the household, however, the mother- 
in-law treated her with extreme cruelty, perpetually finding fault 
and never giving her enough to eat. At last the unfortunate girl 
eomplained to her husband, and he immediately espoused her 
cause; but as he was still quite a boy, and under the thumb of 
his mother, he was only able to help his wife by smuggling food 
into the house, purchased with his own money, and then giving it 
to his wife to eat on the sly. When the old virago discovered 
this, of course he was greatly enraged ; but the boy was loyal to 
his bride, and continued to protect her in every way. At last 
one day things came toacrisis; and during the absence of her 
son, the woman beat her daughter-in-law well-nigh into a jelly 
and then killed her. The next thing was, of course, to hide the 
body; and this she attempted by putting it down a well. But 
what was her horror to find the well too narrow, and that she was 
utterly unable to force, press, or squeeze the corpse down, further 
than the shoulders! Then there was no further concealment ; and 
the attention of the netuluours was soon attracted by the sight of 
the dead girl's head aud bust appearing above ground. ‘The mur- 
deress fled for her life, taking her son with her; and up till now 
nothing whatever has been heard of the wretched woman. 
Chinese law deals severely with any woman whose cruelty causes 
the death of her daughter-in-law.—Shanghai Courier, 
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THE MEMORIAL OF THE SE/IKENSHA OF TOSA. 

With the utmost reverence do we present the following Memorial 
to His Imperial Majesty the Mikado. nr 

It is said by an ancient writer ‘‘ that confidence is necessary in 
‘all things. The confidence of a people in their rulers is like a root 
‘to a tree, oil to a lamp, or water toa fish. No tree can live with- 
‘out a root, no lamp burn without oil or fish live without water.” 
None the more can a government prosper or even exist unless it 
commands the confidence of the people whom it governs. Ten 
years have passed since the Restoration of Your Majesty was effect- 
ed, and yet the foundation of Constitutional Government has not 
been laid. Changes are made day after day, month after month 
in the Administration, and the people are kept in a constant state 
of bewilderment not knowing what may happen next. 

An insurrection occurred in Saga (Hizen) a few years ago. This 
was followed by risings of the samurai of Chéshiu and Higo, and 
last year outbreaks took place among the farmers of Miye and 
Ibaraki. Again at the commencement of the present year the 
samurai of Satsuma took up arms against the Government. An ex- 
pedition has been sent to chastise them, but though seventy days 
have elapsed and ten thousand precious lives have been sacrificed, 
the Government has not been able to put down the rebellion. Not 
only do the shizoku and the heimin keep their hands in their pockets, 
refusing to come forward to assist the Government, but they 
grieve not to hear of the defeat of the Imperialists, and rejoice 
over every victory gained by their opponents. This all arises from 
the people having lost confidence in their Government. 

When we seek to know the reason of this, we find that such a 
state of affairs arises from the fact that although Your Majeaty 
endeavours to act with the utmost benevolence towards the 
people, they cannot appreciate it. Their minds are turned in 
the wrong way, and they think only of their private interests 
making merely an empty show of loyalty. 

Be the present Administration good or bad there can be no doubt 
that it is constantly undergoing changes. This is why the people 
lose confidence in the Government and why such frequent and 
deplorable revolutions take place. If the affairs of the nation be 
not put in order, so that the foundation of Your Imperial House, 
and of Your Majesty’s Government may be firmly laid, we cannot 
foretell what calamity may befall us. 

Now although those who have made the present rebellion be 
utterly destroyed, should unscrupulous officials be permitted a 
place in the Government, and should the Administration be subject 
to constant changes, and the construction of new buildings be large- 
ly indulged in, the Treasury will soon become exhausted, the Go- 
vernment and the people be alike impoverished, and never ending 
disturbances be the unhappy results. How much more dangerous 
is this prospect when the rebels are far from being destroyed. 

It is our opinion that the present designing officials should be 
dismissed so that a Government may be formed that shall gain 
the confidence of the people, and place Your Majesty’s throne on 
a solid base. 

Saigo Takamori, the Commander of the rebel forces, is a man 
who rendered signally meritorious services in bringing about the 
Restoration, and in establishing the present administration, 
and for these Your Majesty was pleased to vonfer on him the 
office of Sangi and the rank of Jaisho, but in a fit of dis- 
pleasure he threw aside his honours of rank and office, and 
returned to his native province. There were evident signs 
that he was forming a conspiracy, but Your Majesty in your 
benevolence overlooked them, and permitted him to remain un- 
molested. The higher officials also suspected his designs but they 
were so occupied in looking after their own interests, that they 
neglected to adopt the measures that were necessary. They cared 
not in the least whether their acts were beneficial to the nation, 
but acted as they deemed might best suit the times. It cannot 
be said that Saigo is right in opposing the Imperial Authority with 
a large armed force, but he must certainly have some cause for act- 
ing as he hasdone. In such acase, should Your Majesty be pleased 
to appoint only wise and honorable men to the various offices, and 
dismiss thuse who corrupt and cheat the Government as at pre- 
sent, Saigo will lay down his arms and submit to any punishment 
that may be awarded to him. But should it prove that even 
though the demanded reforms be carried out, Saigo still continues 
the war, on the issue of a Proclamation by Your Majesty, the 
samuret throughout the country would come to the assistance of 
the Government. The s«nurai of Tosa would give our most zea- 
lous aid. Under such circumstances, however strong might be the 
power of Saigo and his Satsuma men, they could be put down in 
the space of a mouth. In this way the people who now detest the 
Government would have cause to feel favourably towards it. 
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But if Your Imperial Majesty continues to carry war against Sa- 
tsuma without giving consideration to the views we have here 
laid before you, the people will be called upon to suffer terrible 
hardships. What excuse then will Your Majesty be able to make 
to the Spirits of Your Imperial Ancestors and to the Nation? 
Though we hold no high rank we present to Your Imperial 
Majesty this, our earnest prayer, just as it springs from our hearts, 
and as it is in behalf of the happiness of the whole Nation, we 


trust Your Majesty will favourably consider it. 





BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
HIOGO AND OSAKA, FOR THE YEAR 1876. 


H. B. M.’s ConsuLate, H16G0 AND OsAKA, 


Hidgo, June 28th, 1877. 





J—RETURN OF IMPORT TRADE OF HIOGO FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING 3lst DECEMBER, 1876. 


IMPORTS FROM ENGLAND AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Total value, $3,748,967. 
Description of Article. Quantity. 


Cotton Manufacturea, 
Total value $1,167,641. 


Shirtinigess ives sss tenciadeeseoel as yards) —-:11, 057,237 
WeOlVete ii iidivsssaussessnsdoarssacaees 860,592 
Talacholaes 6 vicccescsaisesasestersses - 286,500 
Cambric and Victoria Lawns.... ,, 536,067 
Chintzes and Cotton Prints...... - 777,631 
Cotton Satins................. ecco eee a 349, 248 
Turkey Reds wisi: cicsvevsseccssccsen - 565, 894 
PA otha.) vad racctae hoe ie 225,970 
Cotton Yarm............0.....5 rer - a7 
Cotton Fabrics, Sundries......... ss 787,827 


Woollen Manufactures, 
Total value $855, 175. 


Camlets ............... i ssudsvoueauteas yards 34,596 
Long: Ells. i. si0cstissssssesscseenssaess re 55,681 
Flannel ...................085 wide d st ‘3 40,537 
Woollen Cloth..................0.005 - 1,607,169 
OPI PCR sees pateadineinasdeesiareaseiean. $5 18,516 
TASUIMIOR cokes vcrsetesincnice roa sees me 235,100 
OVP CANIE swig ccrensindedia een Sceacke vous ee 321,593 
Mousselines de Laine.............+. - 1,087,754 
RAIBUE ON o2icceoap Satis vecahasiertaxess i 14,579 
Blea CU8 io isc ecca ses case iacuesae lbs. 53,185 
Italian Cloth... .ccssccso0sscseneee yaris 66,413 
Deri isco chee ncceeatectniostnd - 14,062 
Woollen Fabrics, Sundries...... - 271,595 


Woollen d&: Cotton Manufactures, 
Total value §222,550. 
Mixed Cotton & Woollen Goods. yards 1,081,331 
Metala, including for use of Japanese Government 


329,269. 
Total value $184,207. 

Iron, Manufactured................. piculs 36,662 
gs — AMIN aie as seesaw eas cates js 5, 066 
op. . WWIYO! ciate. acuzeacaraveainwas nse 952 
og NW MEO! Scccorsswinestasursoeteoss= ‘a oo 
op APMMTIOR: cos ontesscsisdae scapes i — 

Sisal sis2 cemieecrenshececedtau dates we — 

Dead; Pigs wisc.ccs tates cnsdvaxesviions ie 673 
ig SNOCES ve datededpccesessaceond ‘5 221 

APA wnedeeaecetueacrnsaio tans snantilawent 598 
sy. PNMROB os cops dearer pdves cv eseeusener cases 400 

Spelter and Zinc......... ia pieeee seas piculs 121 

Brass Ware ..........c0cccceeceeeeeees 3 — 

Yellow Metal....................00008 * 235 

Copper, Sundries ...............6. > oo 
Armaand Ammunition. _- 


Miscellaneous Foreign, including for use of Japanese 
Government $135,758. 
Total value $762,557. 


Carpets .........ccccesceecnereeeseen ees — 

Cem CHE 2 aciesssiccne hes shtakeniesetees a 

Cigars inc. <cseccencdensadewasoiesaise ig 39 

CIOCKS a cciovciresicaeeaeies No. 1,252 

Clothing 2.0.2... eee rceeeeeees — 

Confectionery and Preserves ..... — 

AOOBL fires hen Sces aes erserines Mes saae ee — 

COPTB IG. 5 acti wilavcs eooengeens as piculs 209 
Beer, Wine and Spirits :— 

BGO 4.ssCsccseueertivnacss $14,339 

POrtO? cosssdsis hadi as »» 1,086 

Brandy -ic.coti2scaceencoiis », 0,189 

Champagne ........... 0. 5» 4,273 

OPS 65 bila ce fois cewikdassce nse », 1,636 

no) CE 9 ae 9 3, 004 

Sundries ............e000 5» 6,818 ———_—_—_—- ______—___— 

Blue; Prassianiss isciesscsiscntsess ces piculs 30 
DISS inteviedicestyaaiincesareai sens — -- 

Butter and Milk............eseeevees — — 

BUGLODG 220 seccasencecetrdtnciseas = toe 
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Value. 


$656,025 
176,847 
50,308 
40,552 
54,850 
50,454 
46,570 
14,318 
18,492 


59,225 


§, 662 
20,307 
9,636 
350,270 
12,830 
40,735 
109,638 
229 753 
1,810 
28,023 


126,160 
5,360 
5,398 
6,641 
6,838 


3,963 
26,338 
5,617 
10,067 
5.613 
2,462 
3,904 
2,449 
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DG se caiescereatontchs tacwaeervonts — — 12,000 
BIVOR: cyxcansss werscemciosadeussancdeash’ — — 14,320 
Postie Clothes. civsseugsacadivndss -- —_ 1,005 
PlOH Ee icilises cerunvadaacisnaie Sees _ 1,229 5, 854 
PUPNitOTre sie ciiseccvieciscertesseuiaes —_ — 1,327 
Furs and Nkins...................6 — — 12,765 
Glass, Window ................0000 cases 1,521 15,676 
gy: ° WNW? 2s Sette ices ar cedesines — — 12,336 
COV OR oaddor seiiidealcdyicu aiievees dozen 1,724 5,216 
QALY sci C acon co ske cas ediecneutensest — oe 3,034 
PIAS ch fe lined eer atest evrsseeenials dozen 1,170 8,584 
idea fish detenes autsecguaeuch ious piculs 2,170 23,753 
TIGOER:. fo icsicekcvcerisicdessnicedswecves - 1,439 15,998 
PROPS oo 26505 Socan deventes coer andar! 7 918 8,903 
Implements and Tools............ — — 1,424 
Instruments, Drawing, Scientitic 
anil. NUSIOAL, 2 cccsscs fvseide cence — — 1,548 
Instruments, Surgical ............ — _ 1,198 
MDE cc siovcodvavesaoncee ps asiweetes — — 6,904 
DCH: WROU scx tacicvatsaccosiensaieaaan piculs 162 1,672 
DOA COR cic5es esuavcradicksseresvos ‘3 682 17,606 
Liquors, Sundries ................4. — = 10,682 
TAVG‘StOCK: «aaa Aon cscaascosdatann’ -— = 1,000 
Machinery .................ccesceeces — — 110,068 
NACCHO 550. 020 sh sos seuss edeioae: — — 15,285 
Oil; Castor 20 cc ai evalacecietion’st — — 1,399 
», Kerosene .............0.0ceceeees — — »884 
xg, WIAUOTION es caseseidstaiscnadn = — 3,536 
Paint Oil, and Painters’ Colours. — — 9,000 
POFCCIAIN: 50d sacciscecianisneesecedexe ~ — 8, 184 
PEOVISIONBy fcsciconciadscotcuads: — — 16,991 
Quicksilver ...........ccccceeceeeseees piculs 137 11,142 
ORIG Sai cae otecichn caste doureas — 1,000 
Shirt Collars, ete................0.. — — 1,525 
Shoes and Boots.................0066 pairs 780 1,610 
Soap, Scented... ..............cee eee — = 2,922 
pe, DAP Sieliwani yee aos piculs 2,298 12,523 
Stationery <issisccssssecaadedebvesens _ ~ 2,599 
CAE) LOG octcegerscinsctprexeees. piculs 142 1,699 
Tee: Leas Sisasviciiececupiassh scenes mee 3,347 26, 168 
LUDO UB io han ca decdecneeiace ade sneienvees dozen 289 1,961 
Tobacco; Cutis. issscsacerciitetetises catties 2,065 1,200 
"POWGIB ccc thaniciasivedet coarse sees roses dozen 1,863 2,945 
Grlitellas joossscvis icsccesedssuavesss - 2,304 16,276 
NY RGCHGS oc. oii lacs cacacenbesset ees — 1,056 §,239 
Sundries .............. ee suiseiteduiae — — 86,277 
Miscellaneous, Localor Eastern Produce. 
Total value $526,807. 
BUGAY, BIOWW Scceisasectscexcisecs piculs 39,130 128,227 
am 1 ene ae NN i" §,372 57,550 
ne CBN Y isc ia nitceterectieesesee 5 1,337 10,468 
Cotton, Raw, b.c6..0i.csidicwcestians ‘5 1,305 19,229 
SAMMOWER © is ieosccaseiavadiel cess cides a 1,767 127,835 
Peas and Beans..................055 » 34, 235 67,984 
V OPMMNOM 2scccjecaskvcctendnectaene a 177 14,735 
POSEUBNS ois cas cecns Geaveccawe ne ests at 1,322 7,051 
Camphor, Refined .................. 5 : 11,453 
DIS aed eat eh dicdeiaioticen pucieecunds cattics 69 4,711 
COOERL ii caesees Seas t citiseisteatielantots a 205 3,047 
(rarro: W000 oi ccssec stinker oocgeree piculs 54 3,398 
APAN: ge wcceeenatwonisrnebsceaiag ‘ 1,895 3,458 
Chinese Paper............ceccseceeeee ‘i — 19,493 
G6 | UB Geiutevaareaesnaviects Be 28 1,035 
WEEE) | | saree ener erie weet pieces 5,094 7,047 
- Cotton Piece Goods...... sie 5 2,191 
NV GLY. esha iievcheders Sane ctahaenees cattics 985 3,368 
REWHOID. soesciarineiascs tr easevcus piculs 96 1,197 
Matting, Packing................... — — 1,269 
pies; ROR Secacerauatee edn ccetys — — 8,437 
Tortoise-shell .. ................e. eee catties 1,959 7,433 
Horns, Rhinoceros.................. — — 6,225 
Walrus’ Tusks................00000008 piculs 18 4,978 
SUNCTIOCBsciaciwewnle Seccevayive. — — 4,988 
RECAPITULATION. 
Cotton Manufactures... ........0..0 ccc ccc ccc eee ceceeeceseeneee ences $1, 167,641 
Woollen Oi! |“ selauveieinea de hes otc ome eeareounsiee 885,175 
Woollen and Cotton Manufactures..........0000.........00e 222,580 
Weta ay snc ie os Satis Saemes aes i ene cat avoaee Gia eee 184, 207 
Arms and Aamunition...............0.0:.c.0e. Sony anewesiiapens — 
Miscellaneous, Foreign.................-:csessecceeeee een seeusenes 762,557 
Miscellaneous, Local or Eastern Produce........... ...... 526,807 
Total value of Import Trade... $3,784,967 





11,—RETURN OF EXPORT TRADE OF HIOGO FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING 3lsr DECEMBER, 1876. 


Description of Article. Quantity. 
PT eet | 12] eer rea eee piculs 1,597 
» Cvarse (Nosht) 0... ss dl 
5 MU siete asnces iieaks ‘ 223 
Td SAFO iawativivies “3 47,505 
sg. GROUBU Misco ashen Svccnnen a 5,536 


gy  IQHORG ssscsavsinaiaens: 45 1,721 


Value. 


> 
29,549 
4,934 
6,181 


1,668,280 
20,871 
6,482 


ExrokT To ENGLAND AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Total Value $3,401,230. 


Value, 


— 410,464 


1,695,583 


te 
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Copper, Sundries........... ” 4,365 97,556 V.—RETURN OF TREASURE IMPORTED TO AND EX- 
Slahisisccsisedvasuesedece ‘a 886 19,929 PORTED FROM THE PORTS OF HIOGO AND OSAKA 
: Wirt ccisss eueasouens a 327 7,619 DURING THE YEAR ENDED 3lst DECEMBER 1876. 

99 SHOE. eeeeeeeeeeeees ” 109 2,320 127.494 Imported from England and other Countries Te ens 
Wess cece «14,738 se 131,119 zs Cec ges i hee 
Tobacco, Leaf. sc. 1 2,393 oe 20,412 Total Imported ... $5,330,909 
Camphor Keceweescuanedsseense ” 8,393 rer 121,846 Ex d d h oo . pa 1 000 
Dried Fish. ported to England and other Countries ..-$2, 133, 

A Wabi iocsciatedeecianies: ‘ 235 5,982 ,», Open Ports in Japan... —.. ... 419,000 
Cuttle Fish.................. 3 5,314 71,118 So 
Béche de Mer...........--- 1,595 52,544 Total Exported ++ 2,552,000 
Shell Figh “ 1,280 20,855 Total Imported and Exported ..-$7,882, 900 

Dried Shrimps ............. - 530 5, 
—— 167,423 ———s 

Miscellaneous. VI.—RETURN OF THE FOREIGN FIRMS AND RESIDENTS 
TOG circ cave cekeseennetevicsss 9 172,094 — sent AT THE PORT OF HIOGO FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
Mushrooms..............+++ ‘i 3,228 -- 133,90 3lsr DECEMBER 1876. 
Seaweed, Uncut........... 5, 13,019 — 25,762 ; : . No. of Resid 

oa Cuban iad: ” 11,342 = 45,534 Nationality. No. of Firms. 0. O idents, 

Tsinglass..............:00066 a 9,480 — 241,276 | British* as shed ee 17 212 

OMAN, 5a scuscedeaaute ras. owas 99 48, 353 _— 10,511 | American oe oe 6 37 

Awabi Shells............... ie 532 — 1,236 | German 8 38 
EEO ee Y a 2,240 — 10,830 | French 2 5 
Ginseng. ...........-.6.eeeee — 314 — 31,517 | Italian as _ sas 2 
ONG iio ss eecocd siserciceas, +4 — — — 95,818 | Austro-Hungarian ... — 5 
BYONBC oc nce vccsecvsccsccsaece —_ 134 _ 3,011 Spanish i a — ais 
op WATE... 0.0.0 20eoee — — — 8,204 | Dutch fe 2 19 
uer Ware............. — — — 18,186 | Portuguese ... a 9 
Cotton Piece Goods...... _ — — 7,477 | Swiss... a 2 
Provisions ..........00000 ee — — — 1,067 | Danish eis 5 
Porcelain. .........5.. sseee _- — — 15,391 | Russian ane ] 
Screens ..........:.cceeeneee — —— — 3,223 ais pean ee 
Timber ...........00ceeeeeees — — _ tee Total ... 35 335 
Umbrellas ................-. — — — ; * : Wd 
Bees’ Waxk.............:50++ piculs 195 _— 6,637 Including 27 women and 43 chil 
Sulphor ........ Wieasenstaes 8 Bol —_ 4,595 
Acid, Sulphuric........... r 6,415 = irl VII.—RETURN OF IMPORT TRADE OF OSAKA FOR THE 
Peony Bark ............5+++ 99 131 ms 3, YEAR ENDING 3lsr DECEMBER, 1876. 
Bamboo Ware..... ......- +5 2,503 — 1,373 
Voi cacwececscet icaivns e 1,023 as 3,913 IMPORTS FROM ENGLAND AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Paper, Writing............ a 198 — 2, ony Total value $406,089. 
ibasaseaas eis itiecdad 1,416 - 8, 998 Description of article. Quantity. Value. 
5 401 ss 6.901 | Cotton Manufactures. 
BOGE sas doccenscncticevesanios ‘ 9, ' T 
Horns, Deer.............-.- —. — — 1,000 Total value $19,688. 
Sundries...........ccsceee eee —- — — 57,152 | Shirtings, Grey ..........ccecseeeeee yards 374,719 17,848 
Rec ; : Cotton Y arms ciss i sctseveesteccinen piculs 54 1,820 — 

; ECAEEEE bets Woollen Manufactures. —_— Nil, 
Sik ... bes ass wee os vee ve 8 40,464) = Woollen and Cotton Manufactures. — Nil. 
Tea... ae Ks is ae _ er ... 1,695,583] Metals, including for use of Japanese Government 
Copper... i gh uy es ae bs ... 127,424 $5,983. 

Wax... “es Sus the as oa ee sac ae Total value $80,778. 
eee 2 an 7 7 ee = 121,846 Iron, Manufactured................. piculs 1,011 5,336 
a o— 7 493| » WIT... eee cee esee eeecene cee ees ~ 1,129 6,691 
Dei hee a ee ee er rol ns 21 ereen te eee 5 1,052 7,993 
iscellaneous... eee re ree E08 B, 99 Lead, Pipe cacocttsst ecuneeueekins . 6,035 44,937 
he) (>) GRR ee eee 3? 1,276 
Total value of Export Trade... -. $3,401,230 ig ee eee, : 287 6,229 
sp PABRON oidisben suasevarieeeesin esas cases 350 1,785 
es Spelter and Zinc..................64. piculs 732 6,531 
Il age cohen ve oie OF ail 5 a cain Arms and Ammunition. — Nil. 
AND CLEARE “HE * OF ( I fi ab, we Oe . 
THE YEAR ENDED 3lst DECEMBER 1876. - pig et ale ero, Sa ei aa 
NATIONALITY. ENTERED. CLEARED. Total value $60,204. 
ae =< eae SS OPO GE ao iiciesvisdieeicenedoneeeo — 12,025 
_ No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. | (;Jags, Window ............: ee = 1,171 

British ... . 63 64,308 62 63,583 | Lead, Red and Yellow............ — 1,064 
American* .. 34 57,549 32 56,650 | Leather .........cccccecseeeeceseseeee os —- 20,013 
German . 9 2,372 9 2,372 | Painters’ Colours.............00.0.08 — 1,236 
Russian a, a 498 1 498 | Porcelain .........ccccccceeeeeseeeeeees — 1,099 
Chinese 2 1,590 2 1,590 | Provisions .............csesseeeceeees — 1,177 
French... ci = or = “BOE, Bart siss ccs sdirssease sss evkess — 1,331 
Spanish ae a aa = Steamers ..........ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeees — 3,500 
Italian... .. Le — | Watches...-sssscccsssscseccscesscsceee = 7130 
Austro-Hungarian = as Fa, Se. WSUndTe su cacisipaeescsingeaniiags — 10,458 
Dutch... ..- aces an oe Mizcellaneous Local or Eastern Produce. 

Total... ...109 126,317 «= 106-—124,693] Total value $245,450. 
Sugar, White ...............6. cee piculs 5,438 36,857 
ToTAL ENTERED.AND CLEARED. a obeets astesvaataeesaaiesatear a 15,961 60, 243 
“: : ; 7 at = Bier ORGY eiraiciarsacdicescates os 1,0 10,069 
215 Ships: with TOMUAgS: ss° 2 he POTION aaGlower carec hose ce . 404 97.072 
* Including Mail Steamer (S. 8. ‘* Verada’.) Vermilion .....c.c.cccccsseceseeesseees : 96 7,717 

Entered os ... lonnage... ies - or 63.500 | DOS <c0 sii cncetcscnseasaciecerbetens - 240 1,751 

Cleared sie Siu iggn “hes ee be ws 53,500 | Camphor, Refined .................. catties 540 8,165 
Horns, Bullocks and Deer...... piculs 245 3,059 

IGOR ced eciiooseshteiisScleees 1,307 15,364 

JV.—RETURN OF DUTIES COLLECTED ON IMPORTS | Horn, Rhinoceros .............. ... s 3,337 
AND EXPORTS AND SHIPPING DUES AT THE PORT | Hoof 0.0.0.0. 6 eect eee 413 4,545 

OF HIOGO FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3lst DECEM.- | Alum ........0.... ce ccieeeeeeeee ees mA 1,604 2,021 
BER, 1876. ee Pa deruivesaaadmaneuseatanta’ a 138 1,468 
cies ae ” LIM 4ciecsontie masentecitay: << 2,138 11,306 
Nature oF Dvés. AMOUNT pi cibbarDy siccerssirsosein cssvsacis ce : 893 9,904 

Import Duties... 0 6 eae $165,318 | Sapan Wood .........0...000000 a 1,061 2,083 
Export Duties ... ea oe oe ie one 4 110,826 Sandal do. ..cccccscccccceseveeues a 416 2.015 
Shipping Ducs... vee wee vee ue ves vee 2,377 |Garro dO. ..e.ceceecseceeseneeeaee of 34 1,251 

—— Gall Nuts .........ccccseeceeeseeeeee ge 77 5,7 
Total... 9. ue wee $278,521 Lado ea levaixsiiaceuetettenndins A 4,401 3,236 
eee 00’ ROE RAHeE CORR Rabhaeeeeeeensatees 9b 313 2,749 
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Paper, Chinese..................6+ ss — 13,380 

TAQWOPICE: ses icasenisncecesine waeens a 582 2,431 

Sundries ...........0ccccceeee eee eee ees — — 10,320 

RECAPITULATION, 

Cotton Manufactures ............cccceceeecee ceeeeseeeeseeeeaeees $19,668 
Woollen OO 8 essa eoetrees A  e — 
Woollen and Cotton Manufactures ............0:ccceceeeeeees — 

ROE RI cele se ic cole Risce chan ewan Gone senaendaaineed Gav cases eeiaeaeneekae 80,778 
Arms and Ammunition.............. cccceccee eae eeeeeeeeeenees — 

Miscellaneous, Foreign ...............:scceeseeseeneenee ea eeeees 60, 204 

Miscellaneous, Local or Eastern Produce.................. 245,439 

Total value of Import Trade...... $406,089 

——_——— 


VIII.—RETURN OF EXPORT TRADE OF OSAKA FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING 3lst DECEMBER, 1876. 


EXPORTED TO ENGLAND AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Total Value $99,722. 





Description of Article. oan i Vv ae 
SKS esac sewsuiieiviwesecceas — — _— 
Tea......... d ieiwisina Sine sinveletew ace i‘ 92 1.952 — 
Copper, Sheet.............. picu 2 952 

yy Sundries.......... . 236 5,524 
—— 7,476 
WES Soiiiskint ona: ae o , 
Tobacco. .........cecseseeeees ¥3 — —_ 
Dried Fish :-— 
BW i oucisctian Aree . 121 3,717 
Cuttle Fish.................. me 1,086 1,3029 
Sundries ..................665 — = 2, 129 
— 18,876 
Miscellaneous :-— 
Mushrooms..............--. piculs 328 15,622 
Seaweed, Uncut........... - , 135 5,094 
‘9 Cubivecccitivaer’ ss oF 835 2,804 
Bees’ Wax ...........000 is 77 2,803 
Isinglass .................0066 ns 962 24,857 
Peony Bark................. ” 848 2,927 
ised Gavedesecnes Soxdiaaes $4 2,921 6,048 
Ginseng .... ..... cece eee e eee <5 39 2,545 
Crentian ............... cece ‘4 58 1,714 
PRDGE 5 sscesissacivecesasaviies +3 43 1,083 
Sundries ...............:0006 — — 5, 934 
TOtBh diaseciscaieenrunee $99,722 
Eee 
RECAPITULATION. 
Silk ass 
Wer gis a ee at abe dee as .. 1,940 
Tobacco ... - oo — ae ~ os — 
Campbor... — 
Dried Fish 18,875 
Miscellaneous ... 71,431 
Total value of Export Trade ... ... $99,722 





1X.—RETURN OF DUTIES COLLECTED ON IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS, AND OF SHIPPING DUES AT THE PORT 
OF OSAKA, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3lst DECEM- 
BER, 1876. 


Nature of Dues. Amount. 
Import Duties $15,598 
Export Duties ,680 
Shipping Dues on 


Total... 


X.—RETURN OF TREASURE IMPORTED TO AND EX- 
PORTED FROM THE PORT OF OSAKA DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 

IMPORTED. 
Nil. 
EXPORTED. 
Nil. 
Vole. —As all Treasure, whether imported or exported, passes 
thioagh Hidyo, the return of Treasure for Osaka has been included 


in that for Hiégo, in the same manner as adopted in the returns 
for 1875. 
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X/.—RETURN OF ALL FOREIGN FIRMS AND RESIDENTS 
AT THE PORT OF OSAKA FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
3lst DECEMBER, 1876. 

Number of Number of 
Nationality. Firms, Residents. 

British... en — 16 

American 1 9 

German 5 5 

French — 7 

Italian 2 a — 2 

Austro-Hungarian ... — — 

Spanish — — 

Dutch ... — 3 

Portuguese — — 

Swiss ... 2 Z 

Total 8 44 
—— as 


X//.—RETURN OF ALL FOREIGN SHIPPING ENTERED 
AND CLEARED AT THE PORT OF OSAKA DURING 
THE YEAR ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1876. 


Nil. 


GENERAL.—HIOGO AND OSAKA. 


XIII-—STATEMENT SHOWING TOTAL OF TRADE AND 
SHIPPING OF PORTS OF HI AND OSAKA FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1876. 


IMPORTS. 


Importe from England and oth si — 
mpo rom England and other 

countries, excluding Treasure $3,748,967 $406,067 

Total Imports for Hidgo and Osaka—$4. 155,056 
EXPoRTs. 

Exports to England and oth seid aoa: 
xports to England and other 

countries, excluding Treasure $3,401,230 $99,722 


Total Exports for Hiogo and Osaka-—$3,500, 952. 
Total Imports and Exports for Hiogo and Osaka—$7, 656,008. 





TREASURE IMPORTED TO AND EXPporTED FROM Hi0co AND OsAKA. 
Imported from England and other countries and 





Open Ports ..... ...cccsccsccecseceseees seeeeeeeeseeeeees $5,330,909 
id bee caniimarnaininmnclenennane sen 
Total of Treasure Imported and Exported ............... $7,882,900 

Hidgo. Osaka. Total. 
No Te . No T% No. To ° 
Number and penn. ) j ae fe eres : Bd 
of Foreign vessels; 109 126,317 -— —— 109 126,317 
entered ...... ........ \ 
Hidgo. Osaka. Total. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage, No. Tonnage. 
Number and Tonna 
of Foreign vessels > 105 124,693 — —— 106 124,693 
Cleared .........c0006 . 
Number. Tonnage. 
Total Number and Tonnage of Foreign 
vessels entered and cleared at the Ports 215 251,010 
of Hidgo and Osaka...............ccc00ceee 
I have the honor to be 


Sir 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
_ (Signed) A. A. ANNESLEY. 
Sir Harry ParKEs, K.C.B., 
&Coy &C., &C. 





TRADE WITH JAPAN. 

Japan is one of the natural markets for the products and wares of 
the United States. Of the civilized industrial nations of the world the 
United States is the nearest. She is only 6,000 miles distant, while 
England is 12,000, and other industrial Kuropean countries are from 
9,000 to 11,000. The United States has the advantage also of two lines 
of steamers to Japan, so that there is no bar to trade for lack of direct 
steam transportation, as there is in the case of South America. Never- 
theless, look at the position of the United States in the trade of the 
Empire. Of the exports of Japan we _ take only 17 per cent., and-of her 
imports we furnish only 4 percent. England, 6,000 miles further away, 
takes 35 per cent. of the exports and supplies 62 per cent. of the imports, 
The English have scrutinized the market of Japan closely, and have 
sent there the things that can be sold. They have made a thofough 
and sustained effort to capture the market and have succeeded. e 
Americans, in their free and easy style, are waiting for the Japanese to 


come here as buyers. ‘They will nevercome. And that is not the 
a trade is secured.—.Vew York Times, A 


The entrance of Zimbrackasaka into the Greek Cabinet as Minister of 
War, is regarded as a warlike symptom. He isa Cretan, and at the 
ane of the Cretan insurrection directed the military operations of the 
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JAPANESE TALES. 


——e 
‘ 


SHINTOKU MARU. 


The gods had been very good to Noboyoshi. There 
was nothing that he lacked of this world’s goods. Many 
an acre of rich rice plain, many a fertile farm in Kawachi 
wore his, while his store-houses at Odaki were full of pure 
and costly goods, and solid store of shining Aoebang, and 
other gold and silver coin. Through all the country round 
he was known a Noboyoshi the rich, and by the still better 
title of Noboyoshi the liberal. Not an eye but brightened 
when it saw Noboyoshi, not a voice but was lifted in his 
praise. When harvests failed it was he who comforted 
the needy farmer, and kept away from his door the dread- 
ful shadow of hunger until the earth grew kinder. When 
the frequent scourge of fire came and swept away all a 
poor neighbour possessed, Noboyoshi’s hand was swift to 
give back what the flame had taken. For twenty rz 
round Ashikarazan there was no one on whom misfortune 
had fallen but had cause to bless him, and to thank the 
Gods for having entrusted their wealth to so worthy a 
steward. 

But for all this Noboyoshi was not entirely happy. Al- 
though he had been married many years no child had been 
-given to him to cheer his path of age and to inherit his 
name and wealth. ‘The prime of his life was passing, 
and daily more and more did he and his wife 
Inament the loneliness of their honse. In vain had they 
fasted and prayed, and made costly offerings at the shrines. 
The Gods in granting everything else had hitherto 
witheld this one most earnestly desired blessing. 

But Noboyoshi was a pious man, and reviled not the 
Gods in that they answered not his prayers. Neither did 
he at all cease from his devotions and religious duties, 
but rather prayed with greater fervency, saying 
‘* Peradventure, if I fail not in prayer the Gods will take 
pity on my great loneliness, and give me a son who shall 
live after me.”? And then he made a vow before the 
shrine of Kasuga Dai Miojiu, saying, “ Grant me only this 
one request, and I will, for one hundred nights, walk a 
hundred times from the miya to the ¢oriye and offer the 
richest offerings at thy shrine.” 

His prayers at last were answered, and in twelve 
months from the accomplishment of his vow his wife bare 
to him a son, who was named Shintoku-maru. 

And now indeed Noboyoshi’s cup of happiness seemed 
full to running over. The one desire of his life was 
accomplished, aud he well might deem himself the most 
favoured of men.. From childhood he had encountered 
no single grief, and now he could say that no one wish of 
his had ever been ungratified. It seemed as though af- 
fliction altogether passed him by, and trouble could not find 
him. And so for seven more happy years time went on, 
and the boy grew lusty aud strong. A child of singular 
beauty of face and form, and giving promise of equal 
graces of mind, in whose development all the parents’ 
care was centered 

But clouds oft times obscure the brightest skies, and the 
sun of no man’s lifeshines undimmed from its rolling up until 
its setting. And black clouds were now rising that were 
to darken Noboyoshi’s life, and break in withering tem- 
pest above his head. The evil years that happen to all, 
but which had hitherto left him undisturbed by their 
malignant influence, had at last come round even to him, 
and he was to learn the bitter lessons of grief. His son 
was seven years old and he forty-two* when the loved 
mother and wife died, and father and son were left alone 
with their first great sorrow. 

For two years Noboyoshi lived o secluded life. The 
care and education of his son were his only solace, and 
the boy was well worthy all the love and tenderness with 
which his father surrounded him. But at last Noboyoshi 
found that a womaun’s care was necessary in the household, 
and took to himself a second wife, by name Otama, a 
selfish and ambitions woman. In the course of a year she 
bare to him a son who was called Goro. And thus 
time ran ou for another five years, until Shintoku-maru 
was fifteen ; a handsomer youth than could be found any- 
where in the province ; beloved by all, and looked upon 


_—-- 





* The Japanese consider that the unlucky years, rrrné toski or yuku, 
of a mau’s life, are when he arrives at the age of ¢, 25, vr, 42 aud OL, 


Google 


as in every way worthy to be the successor to the wealth 
of his good father. | 

Now, although his step-mother, Otama, bad never dared 
show anything but kiudness to Shintoku-maru, who was 
as dear to his father as the apple of his eye, she hated him 
in secret, being jealous for her own son, to whom but a 
small portion of the inheritance would fall. But from ber 
husband she carefully concealed her hate, only pondering 
in her mind how she might get rid of her step son, and 
put Goro in his stead. 

Now Noboyoshi, though not yet an old man, and still 
hale and strong, began to count the fleetly flying years, 
and grew anxious to see his son settled in life and the in- 
heritance safely secured. Shintoku-maru had shown no 
disposition to make ill use of the wealth that would be 
his. Ife was loving and obedient, and there was no reason 
to fear that he would waste his inheritance in riotous 
pleasures xs he grew older. But the fond father could 
not but see the temptations that would certainly surround 
a youth so greatly gifted by nature and fortune as Shin- 
toku-marn. “It is better that he should marry young,” 
said Noboyoshi. “ A beautiful and loving wife will guard 
him from ill even better than I, and perchance I may see 
my son’s son before I depart.” Nor had Noboyoshi far 
to seek for her who should be worthy to be bestowed on 
Shintoku-maru. 

At Kamiyama there lived a friend of Noboyoshi, the 
head man of that neighbourhood, whose one daughter 
Otora-no-hime was as fair as the Goddess Benten. As 
good as she was fair, she was the darling of her parents 
and the boast of the provinee. Ah! she was a sight to make 
sick hearts rejoice, this little maid. Just budding into 
womanhood, for she was the same age as Shintoku-maru, 
her face ta look upon was like the cherry blossom when it 
first opens in theearly year, the quick blood flushing a tender 
pink through the curd-white skin, while her dainty mouth 
resembled a pomegranate flower resting on flakes of pearl. 
Her did Noboyoshi seek in marriage for his son, and 
with joyful readiness did her parents give their consent, 
and allow the betrothal to take place. When at the 
celebration of this ceremony the youth and maiden for 
the first time met, the delight was mutual, and scarcely 
could they hear to think that two weary years must pass 
before they could become man and wife, for the years that 
fly all too fast in age, Jag sadly to the hopes of youth. 
With much gaiety and mirth and revelry were these 
two betrothed at the house of Otora’s parents, and then 
Noboyoshi returning home with a heart overflowing 
with joy and thankfulness, told his wife Otama of this 
crowning happiness, and thanked the Gods that the 
wealth they had given him would be worthily inberited. 
And for many days there was nothing but feasting and 
rejoicing. 

* 

Now when Otama knew that there was no hope that 
her son would inherit the estates, or share them with 
Shintoku-maru, but that only the small portion of wealth 
set aside fur him by his father would be his, her hate 
waxed more and more hot against her step son. Aud ever 
brooding over her jealous spite at last she hatched a fear 
some plau, for the offspring of hate and jealously are a 
hellish brood, and fill the heart so that no good thing 
can dwell there. Murderous are they all and cruel beyond 
belief. And now had these spirits of evil wholly taken 
possession of Otama, each in its own nature tempting her 
with some scheme for the removal of the object of her hate. 
Baftling all suspicion by extreme showing of kindness, 
she secretly, and with much careful and wicked thought, 
determined how she would carry out her deadly intent, and 
thus did she proceed to compass the destruction of Shinto- 
ku maru. 

* 

An hour after midnight when all the household is wrap- 
ped in heavy slumber, wearied ont after a day of more 
than ordinary revelry, does Otama cautiously seek a 
distant apartment. Tere secure from all disturbance she 
proceeds to perform various mystic rites. Arraying her- 
self in ghostly garments of white and hiding her should- 
ers in the night of her hair, which released from all 
restramit falls in stake like locks adown ber form, she takes 
from a bex a& hammer, a Lundred sharp nails, aud a small 
figure of wood, roughly carved iu semblance of a Lumau 
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shape. On her head she places a square piece of wood, | foolish thongh I seem, hearken unto me! Hearken and 


such as women use for reeling silk, at exch comer of 
which is fitted a lighted candle, and then carrying a glit- 
tering knife between her tecth, she silently opens the 
doors and goes forth into the dark cold night. 


How gloomy and hushed and still!) The moon is hidden 
behind thick clouds and melancholy rain is falling quietly. 
But for this the vengeful woman cares nought... The 
demon of hate has her in full possession ; her fnee is as 
that of Her who siezes upon the souls of the dead, and 
her eyes flame with blood red light. Onward she goes 
awiftly and unfiinchingly, throngh dismal fields and ly 
silent and unfrequent ways. She hus uo fear of the evil 
spirits of the woods and hills, for nothing more evil than 
herself can be abroad this dreary night. No sound dis- 
turbs the horrid stillness, but the lonely dripping of the 
rain in the standing pools, the distant bark of fox or 
blood-curdling cry of wandering night-bird. Aud now 
she has reached a thick grove of mighty trees, where 
the spirits of night might dwell, so heavy is it 
in its blackness. ‘The flaring candles on her head only 
serve to show the depths of darkness amid the moss grown 
trunks, with here and there a ghostly glimpse of some 
grey monument that marksa grave. So silent is the place 
that her almost noiseless footsteps wake a chorus of soft 
and mysterious echos more terrible than silence, more 
startling than sound. But steadily she passes along the 
stone paved avenue, and ascends without a quickening of 
the breath the three long and steep flights of steps, which 
passing under three foriye lend to nnother and smaller grove. 
Within this grove there standsa noble shrine. In front of 
it a pond of large extent, with dreadful water as of ink, 
into which the rain is dripping with melancholy sound 
from the trees that overhang its blackness. Straight 
onward advances Olama to the door of the shrine, and 
then with hands uplifted and bowed head, in an unshak- 
ing voice puts up her murderous prayer. 


“ O Thou who knowest well a woman’s heart ; who know- 
est that to serve her son a mother will contend with death 
itself ; as Tam 2 woman and a mother bear with me. O thou 
most mighty One hear now my voice and grant my drerd- 
ful prayer. My son is even as nought in his father’s eves. 
Shintoku maru only is his darling. To him alone he gives 
his wealth of love. ‘To him alone he leaves his vast estates, 
My son is but as an outcast and a beggar before his 
brother. But shall not the child of the living find as 
much favour as the child of the dead? I living need m 
child. Givo then the living to the living and the dead to 
the dead. Let Shintoku join his mother in the ghostly land. 
Grant that he die; die quickly. To-morrow—Aye, to- 
night ! to-night! that my son may have justice and my 
soul have peace. But if in asking that his life be taken from 
him, I ask too much, grant that he may be smitten with 
some disease that shall wither his youth, destroy his beau- 
ty, and make him loathsome in the eyes of all. Let. his 
fair skin be disfigured, his flesh become corrupt, his joints 
knotted and his whole body bowed and crooked with pain, 
so that man or woman may no more look upon him and 
that he may no longer dwell among the haunts of men. 
And if thou grant my prayer and strike him dead, or 
smite him sore with leprosy this night, then will I quickly 
returning present unto thy shrines and temples many a 
costly gift. I vow unto thee tablets of gold, silver and 
copper to adorn thy ¢oriye: also seven gold and silver 
lamps of noble workmanship and rare design ; with many 
curtains of the five colours, and tens of flags of costly 
crape. To this, thy favorite shrine also I vow a shining 
roof of copper richly gilt, and dances in thy honour once 
ayear. This and more will I do and ever be thy constant 
worshipper if thou but hear and answer me. But if, re- 
turning tomy home this night, L find that he who has 
destroyed my joy, his father’s darling, but my deadliest 
bane, still lives to curse my life and rob my child, then 
do I vow, that with my darling son locked fast within 
my arms I will return, and pluvge with him into the dark 
cold pool that lies before Thy gates. And ever from 
that time my ghost shall haunt these silent groves and 
fright away thy willing worshippers, so that fearing to 
come anigh thy favorite shrine, deserted it shall fall 
to swift decay, and snake-haunted grass shall grow above 
its ruins. O Mighty One! swift to reward and to punish, 
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favourably receive my prayer.” 

Thus prays she and listens for some sign that ‘should 
betoken the presence of tue God. But there is nothing 
but the moaning sigh of a coming wind through the tall 
pine tops, and the plashing of the heavy drops shaken from 
the weeping trees. So with a quick sharp drawing of 
the breath she leaves the shrine, and making her way 
through tangled brake and sodden grass to a spot where 
stands a mighty eamphor tree, whose girth seven men can 
scarecly span, she kneels down at its foot. Then with 
her knife she scoops a hole in the soft earth among its 
gnarled roots, aud drawing forth the wooden image from 
her bosom places its head downwards against the tree and 
proceeds to hammer nails into every part of it, com- 
mencing from the feet. ‘ Ninety-six, minety-seven, 
ninety-eight ! Ninety-nine, thou shalt pierce his heart, 
and the hundredth for his throat to be his death 
if my prayer has been heard. Now ninety-nine to his 
heart.” And the nail is driven in with remorseless blow. 

Ah! ye cruel gods! what is this that falls clammy and 
warm upon the murderous hand? The moon breaks 
out from the clouds that the rising wind is dispersing, and 
by its clear rnys Otama sees the crimson blood flowing 
from the last driven nail deluging her hands, and bespat- 
tering the rank grass. Then does the furious strength 
that has upheld her so long fail her, and a horror as 
of death cast its mantle over her. A cold vapour seems 
to enshroud her and the bair of her flesh stands up for 
fear. Inher deadly terror she lets fall the ba.amer and 
the Jast nail, and is fain to clutch the tree trunk for support. 
But the faintness passes and with returning conscious- 
ness she knows that her awful prayer has been answered. 
Why then shall she delay to finish what she has begun ? 
There is only left to drive the last nail in the turoat and 
Shintoku-maru will be for ever removed from her path. 
With trembling hands she searches for the hammer and 
nail, but the friendly grass hides it, and daring tom ke no 
longer stay she buries the mutilated and blood be:. eared 
figure in the hole at the foot of the tree. Then removing 
and casting far away into the dark undergrowth her head 
covering, and washing the thick blood from her guilty hands 
in the inky water of the pool, by the moon’s fair light 
she makes her swift and shuddering way back to the home 
she has so foully cursed. 

The first faint streaks of dawn are showing in the East 
as she enters the house. Hastily throwing off and con- 
cealing her white garments she regains her own room, 
and creeping in beside her sleeping child lies down to wait 
the coming of the day. 


(To be continued. ) 





Law Meports. 


IN H. B. M.’s CONSULAR COURY. 
Before Russs~tL Rospertson, Eeq., Consul. 
Wednesday, July 25th, 1877. 
Rea@ina v. Martin HALiiaan. 


Prisoner was charged with assault and threatening the chief officer 
of the Countess of Kintore with a knife. 

Richard Yeaman, sworn :—I am a chief officer of the British ship 
Countless of Kintore. On the morning of March lst I was wash- 
ing decks, und when the hose pointed toward Halligan, some water 
fell on his boots. He threw ® scraper and it struck me on the 
breast. He then drew a knife and cut me on the arm. The two 
men at the pump took the knife from him and threw it overboard, 
and when the captain came on deck prisoner was put in irons, 


To accused :—You cut me with a knife. 

To Court .—We lIcft London on the 28rd January. He was 
not in a fit state then to goto sea. The water only touched his 
boots. ° 

Charles Stewart, able seaman, sworn :—On the morning mention- 
ed Halligan was told to scrape some pitch off the deck. The mate 
was handling the ho-e and told me to pumpaway. Halligan looked 
round and seeing the hose pointed at him he moved on and sat down 
where the pitch was in front of him. The mate again pointed the 
hose at him and some water went over his boats. Halligan got up 
and threw the scraper at the mate. It hit him onthe chin. He 
then drew his knife and I cried to the chief officer to look out while 
I ran and took possession of the knife. The mate then ordered him 
to take o grense pot und go aloft. When the captain came on deek 
the accused was called from aloft and put in irons. 


To the Court :—Halligan was hardly fit to creep along the deck 
when he threatened the mate. 
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John Sourey, able seaman, sworn, deposed .—Last witness 
nnd I were at the pump on the morning of March Ist. The chief 
officer, Mr Yeaman, had the hose and waa washing the decks, the 
accused meanwhile being engaged in scraping pitch off the deck. Mr 
Yeuman directed the hose towards Halligan when he rose und went 
further off, sitting down again to Ins work, Some water reached 
him, however. and splashed |:is boots. This displeased him and he 
hit the mate with a scraper and then jumped up and put his lwnd 
to his knif-. My shipmate (lust witness) suw the aotion and went 
behind him and took Halligan's arm and wrenched the knife from 
him and threw it overboard, ‘iv und I were sent to pump and 
then to go aloft. At that time he could hardly go aloft on nocount 
of pains in his lega, At eight o'clock we went to brenk{nst when the 
captain asked us if the man was fit to go nt large. We all said he 
was not and he wus then putin irons, I did not see him for «a few 
days. 'e was 0 -nsidered to be a prisoner till we came here | 
saw the man with a knife in his hand but did not 8 e hin inflict 
any wound. I saw the mate throw the knife overboard. The mate 
had a slight scratch on his wrist but whether it wasa cut ora graze | 
do not know. In my opinion it was right to put him in irons, 

Thomns Norie, sworn ;—The commencement of this business took 
place on March lst. I came on deck in the morning and happening 
to cast my eyes on the maim topmact L saw Halligan standing in the 
rigging. greasing the topmaste, I called the chief officer aft and 
asked what Halligan was duing upthere. He said “he drew a knife 
on me this morning.” I euw a lnrge scratch on hie arm which was 
shown ine, I said it was a serious matter and T shoud have been 
told at once, and he should not have punished the man on his own 
reeponsibi ity. I ordered the man on deok, He cume and sat down 
on the quarter deck. I then oulled the watch and put this question 
to them * Do you think this man sufe to be nt liberty on board ship 
to day, after drawing « knife on his officer? They one and all 
answered “No.” He wusthen putin irons and ludged in a side 
cabin in the suloon, Alter a few daye he compluined of hie wrists 
being sure. 

Adjourned till 2 o'clock, 

In the ufternoon the chief offcer was recalled and said he had 
never abused or struck the prisoner. 

The Captain was ulso rvoylled and stated that no regulur supply 
of water was given to prisoner. He, hud it at his cnll, but wae xct- 
ually forced to wash once @ week, ‘The allowance of fresh water was 
three quarts to each man per day. No extra water was eupplied to 
suilors for washing. Prisoner became filthy through his own negli- 
gence and want of exercise. If he had been well and strong he 
would huve been conflued rigorously nud his irons would never have 
been taken off. 

His Honour now interrogated the prisoner whether he lind heard 
all the evidence given. Prisoner suid that being deaf he hind not. 

The evidence was therefore reud over to prisoner, who suid he had 

not cut the mute with a knife. ‘The water was played over him wil- 
fully by the mate and prisoner flung the scraper at him. During 
confinement the irons were removed when he felt them weigh down 
his limbs and hurt him. Tne usual food was piven him but the 
captuin suid it had been agreed that bis wages should be cancelled 
for the remainder of the voyage. He hud not been treated us u sick 
man. 
His Honour said Mr Yeaman’s evidence night have been fuller 
and ought to have comprehended the fucts which were ufterwards 
elicited from other witnesses. For instance whit he had said with 
regard to the cut received by him, implied it had been mude by the 
knife, whereas it hud been done by the scraper. The drawing of a 
knife ugainet his officer wns of course u serious uffair and should 
not have been overlooked. But in His Honour's opinion the cuptain 
had almost overreached his duty, andthe four months’ incurceration 
inflicted on the prisuner more than satisfied justice. With regard 
to wages it was ordered that they should be wlluwed in fuil and no 
deduction made for the period in question. As for the inmate's state - 
ment that when mastheuded the accused was as good » man as when 
shipped, this could by no means be held tu exonerate him fiom 
blame, the man beiny sick ut the time. 

The case was dismissed, but not before the Court expressed an 
ope that the accused had been deult with unnecessnrily harshly. 

e was then told to return to the hospital, where he las already 
been for some time. 





IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. Witk1nson, Esq., Acting Luw Secretary. 
Thursday, July 26th, 1877. 

CHana Cuow vs. N. O. Harpwicx. 

The defendant did not appear, 

The plaintiff stated that defendant had ordered a suit of clothes 
from him and had not paid for them, stuting he had no money. The 
cost of the suit was $20. 

Judgment was given for the full amount claimed and three dollurs 
costs. 





Awox! YosHiro vs. W. Courris. 
JUDGMENT SUMMONS. 
The plaintiff did not appear until an bour after the appointed 
time, and as he did not give a sufficient excuse fur not appearing ut 


the proper hour, His Honour adjuurned the case till the 24th of 
August at 10.30 a.m. 





Friday, July 27th, 1877. 
JoHN Hartiey v. Nisbett, master'of the British steamer Teviot. 
A claim for $140, short delivery of 85 bottles Quinine. 
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Mr Reddelien, appeared for L. Kniffler & Co., Agents of the Teviot. 
Plaintiff produced the bill of ludiny, invoices and other documents 


in connection with the goods in question, 


Mr Reddelien said that he hud filed no answer to the petition. 


His defence was that the cuse had been delivered in like oundition 
us when received. 


Mr Reddelien ndmitted the bill-of-lading produced, and plaintiff? 


waa then examined. 


John Hartley, sworn: -An the 6th Jane I went to the hatoba 


and saw the case X 31, ono of those in the bill-of-lading. with the 


hoop iron broken on one of the corners. the top of the case slit, In 
the prerenoe of the captain of the Zeviot, Messrs Kniffler & Co's 
clerk, my own Japanese shipping clerk and the Chinaman delivering 
cargo from the Teriot, the case was opened and examined. The 
contents were counted und sixty five small bottles of quinine were 
found. It was the damaged en of the case that wns opened and 
thero the deficiency in the bulk was manifest. The captain asked 
to see the invoice ‘and after perusal he returned itto me, I then 
onlled his uttention to these othor oases out of the same stea-ner 
which were dumnged. He examined them but finding the deficiency 
insignifiount Tmade no claim After the quinine case was closed 
Captain Scott onme forward and demanded bis Chinaman to explain 
why he bnd landed o ave so damaged, I returned to my 
office, but before doing so I tuld the captain that I would prefer 
this quinine to its price »nd remarked that it might be on bourd ship 
umonget the coolies, He replied ‘*I dare say you would’. I sents 
letter on the following day, covering my claim, tothe agents. On the 
Lith June 1 received a letter from L, Knitfler & Co saying that the 
captain would not pay the claim on the ground that the damage was 
not done on board the ship. I went over and demunded per:onally 
payment of theclaim, first to Kniffler& Co. and then to the captain who 
was lenving portthat day, but enid he would not pny theclaim. T have 
no more direct evidence to give but I can witness to the usual mode 
of packing quinine, several thousund ounces of which I have import- 
ed during the past year, They are alwnys packed us this cause was, 
and have hitherto arrived in good condition, It is neither cnstom- 
ary nor necessary to pack such a goods in u tin lined case. Tin 
lined goods are used for goods liable to dumuge by hent or sea 
water, As tothe value of the quinine, I suld on the 16th Jane 
200 ounces ut $4.0n ounce. Jam offered $4.25 er ounce for the 
bulance of the pillaged case in question, I have ulso sold 400 ounces 
at $4 and $4.15. 


To plaintiffa ; —I have had claims agninst ships loaded by Gellatly 
IInnkey, Sewell & (0, London. There huve been frequent claims 
fur quinine as well na other merchandise, I think the case wus 
sufficiently secured. ‘The value is not declared in thie case, being 
under £100. At the time these goods arrived 1 was offered $4 per 
ounce. 

To the Court :—The fracture on the hoopiron not being bright 
I inferred that the case had not been newly opened. It was londed 
on the evening of the 5th. 


Plaintifi’s Japanese shipping man then give evidence. Ie said he 
had been seven years in plaintiff's employ. He received the cargo out 
of the Tevint, six cases being damaged. The hoop on the quinine 
case wns broken, and the centre bourd of the lid damaged. It ap- 
penred to have been done recently. The Chinaman was quite satis- 
fied thut the cuse was damaged. Witness opened the case on the 
6th, and found 65 vottles of quinine intact. ‘There was space in the 
corner of the box. Several cusee-lunded yesterduy ex Lorne were 
in splendid order. 


Defendants culled as witness their shipping clerk Victor Koche 
who was sworn and said : 

Having heard that the cuse in question was damaged I examined 
it on the hatoba. One hoop was broken, but «id not look to ine ss 
if the case had been opened. Captain Scott expressed the same 
opinion. Thirty-five bottles were found to be short, but this was 
not evident till they were cuunted over, leading Captain Nisbett to 
suppose that the case might have been so shipped. Thie was his 
reason for refusing to pay the cluim, 

Lo plaintiff: —In my opinion the case should huve been tin lined. 

Adjourned till 2 p.w. 


In the afternoon this case was resumed. 

David Scutt, sworn, stated : —I saw this case before it was opened. 
The hoop on one corner was broken and the centre board was split 
half way down, the nails appearing to be of the same colour. I 
could see nu appearance of new nails, ‘Lhe hoop was rusty and 
might have been broken without force. I did not see the case when 
opened. If the mate receiving the cargo had noticed this broken 
hoop he should have «nade some remark utout it. It did not ap- 
pear to be a recent break. 


To plaintiff: —The nails taken out might have been replaced. The 
case wie stained. It hud not been opened when I saw it. I did 
not wuit tu see it opened. The Chinuman who delivered cargo cx 
Teviot was puid by me. He told me in answer tu my enquiries that 
no notice of damuge was made on the buat note. 

To the Court :—This case was in the same state when brought on 
shore as when inspected. It was an ordinary case for carrying the 
goods, and quite n sufficient package for the pury ose. 


Gustav Reddelien, sworn :—On the 6th June I had the same hind 
of quinine on hand and up to the 18th no higher price than 33. 5u 
could be obtnined. On that dato the Government buying for the 
army prices went up. We hare tuken the precaution to name the 
article by its right name and to declare ite value; @ necessary pre- 
caution, for itis unreasonable to hold the captain responsible for 
damages if no such declaration is made. 

To plaintiff :—I do not know in what kind of cases our quinine 
arrives. 
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JUDGMENT. Stibolt; but Mr Stibolt was so ill the plaintif could not apply 
In this case the plaintiff clvims from the master of the steamship | for the amount due, . 
Teviot the sum of $ 140, the value of 35 ounces of quinine short de-| | His Honoureaid he thought the plaintff’s statement that he and 
livered from that ship. It is admitted that the case originally con- | Mr Stibolt never balanced accounts, was a sufficient answer to 
tained 100 ounces, and that when delivered and opened it contained | the question. 4 uk 
only 65 ounces. It was taken for granted throughout the case that | To Mr Hall plaintiff stated that he knew at the time that Mr 
the loas was caused by theft of some one. The defence set up is:— | Stibolt died that he was indebted to plaintiff for a large sum. 
1st.— that the goods in question were insufficiently packed for| He remembered being present with Mr Hall at an interview with 
goods of such a value as quinine. Mr Stibolta few days before the death Of the latter, and also 
2nd.—The contents ought to have been declared so that proper | telling Mr Hall that the amount due to him, plaintiff, was entered 
care might have been taken. na sinall book which he showed at the time, telling him that 
3rd.—That the case might have been plundered before it came on | Mr Stibolt had signed for the amount mentioned in 1, but that 
board ; that it wus delivered outwardly apparently in good order. | there was also another claim. ; 

As to the first ground of defence the bill-of-lading contains aj At this stage the procedings were adjourned till Thursday next,. 

clause that “I'he owners of this steamer will not be accountable | ¢ 10 a.m. 
“ for Gold, and Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewellery, Precious Stones, 
“or Precious Metals, or beyond the amount of One Hundred Pounds 
“on any one puckage, unless the bills-of-lading are signed for such 
“ goods, end the vulue declared therein.” ‘Lhe master has here 
fixed the limit of value beyond which he will not be accountable, 
and it is admitted that the package was not of that value—that it 
was valued for considerably less than £100, and it is not one of the 
articles named in the exception. ‘Lhe master's own condition having 
been complied with in this respect he cannot compluin that some- 
thing more was not done. I am of opinion therefore that the second 
ground of de ence muat fail. 

As to the third ground of defence, I find usa fact that the case 
was not delivered in appurent good order. This is abundantly 
shown by the refusnl of the pluintiff’s servant to receive it as in good 
condition and by the subsequent survey. The defendant having 
acknowledged to have received the package in good order externally 
and having given noevidence of fraud or mistake in the procurement 
of this acknowledgment he is bound by it, and not having delivered 
it in good order externally the only possible inference is that it was 
damaged while in the charge of the ship. Andas the damage to 
the case was no doubt done at the time of the theft, I find as # fuct. 
that the theft was committed while the case was in charge of the 
ship. There is no exception in the bill-of-lading of loss by theft, 
and judgment must therefore be for the plaintiff. 

4s to the value, I find that on the day the quinine ought to have 
been delivered the market value was $3.50. The only evidence given 
hy plaintiff, that is, the only evidence I can receive as given at the 
proper time, was that onthe 16h, eleven days after the day tlie 
case was landed the price was §4. Mr Reddelien’s evidence is that 
he had the same kind of quinine and that up to the 18th not more 
than $3.50 could be obtained. I take $3.50 therefore to have been 
the market value onthe 5th and 6th. This, for 35 oz +> makes $132.50. 

Order :—Let the defendant pay to the plaintiff within 10 duys 
from this duty the eum of $122.50, and $9 costs. 


































IN If. I, G. Ms CONSULAR COURT. 
Before E. Zarrg Erq., Coneul. 
Saturday, July 31st, 1877. 
Hosuixo E1s1eo versue H. Lots. 

This case was resumed this morning from the 21st instant. 
Several ‘witnesses Were examined, viz.: Carl Leitz, Curl Bruck, 
Brumer Livers, Carl Falck, and a Japanese jinrikista man. 
The abies bein that it was entirely the fault of the Jinrikisha 
man that the collision took place. The ponie t goi 
fust, being at a slow trot at the time en one eee 

The jinrikieha man stated that the ponies were driven 
fast, and that the trap had not any latitensia lighted. After the 
evidence produced was taken, oy 


The case was further adjourned for the productionadditional of 
evidence, until Monday next. 





e 


IN THE KANAGAWA SAIBANSHO. 
Before Asaina Kansvi, Eeq., Vice-President. 
Tuesday, July 24th, 1877. 
Scuvitz, Reis & Co. v. Tsvcarya Yvicuizo and another. 


Plaintiff claimed the compulsory delive ofa d ; 
in the possession of defendants. . a cence A eeny 


(Continued from 20th instant.) 


Midzutani Seiroku was present this morning and said :—Bunjiro 
hand asked me to inquire of Hanjiro whether he did not have 
amongst Teuchiya’s papers a receipt for $2,000. Hanjiro after 
a few days showed and guve me a document which was a copy of 
such a receipt, and I gave this to Bunjiro. I wus then requested by 
plaintiffs to get the original receipt, but as this did not exist among 
Teuchiya’s papers they tuld me to get another copy. Hanjiro first 
wanted to know whut plaintiffs wanted with it, and while speakin 
to Bunjiro on the subject several other people came and endeavoure 
to force me to give up the original receipt and threatened to call 
the police in if I did not. A hot debate then ensued and in the 
end all parties being excite. it was resolved to call n meeting. This 
was arranged to take place on the following morning in a tea house 
but not being directly concerned in the matter I did not attend. 

After hearing this evidenco, the Court adjourned and judgment was 
deferred sine die, plaintiffs to be informed of the date when decision 
will be delivered. 





IN THE DANISH CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before E. de Bavier, Consul. 
Saturday, July 2), 1877, 
Messrs. Kotvia anpD Van Torp, Asse-sors. 


This was » case in which Kogijiro, a carpenter, sued Mrs 
Btibolt as executrix of her husband, the late N. Stibolt, for 
$831.75, the balance of an amount. owing by the decensed at the 
time of his death, fur work done and materials supplied, 

Mr G. P. Ness appeared on behalf of the plaintiff. 

Mr J. W. Hall nppeared on behalf of the estute, as agent for 
Mrs. Stibolt. 

His Honour said that it was his duty to attempt to bring abont an 
amicable arrangement. 

Mr Ness remarked that he would only be too happy; he 
had done his utmost to bring about an amicable arrangement, 
but had failed. 

Mr Hall ssid that he should be glad if sone arrangement could 
be arrived ut. But no demand had been made for payment until 
the cuse wus entered in the Court, and no attempt at an amicable 
arrangement had been made by the plaintiff. The defendant 
pleaded not indebted. 

Mr Ness was surprised at Mr Hall’s statement. He himself 
had demanded payment, and had also had three intervivews with 
Mr. Hall upon the subject, 

His Honour said the hearing would have to proceed; and Mr. 
Nees then o;ened up his case. He stated that the decased Mr. 
Stibolt had been in the habit of taking contracts and afterwards 
sublet ing them to the plaintiff; and at the time of his death he 
was indebted to the plaintiff, who was the most respectable car- 
penter in Yuk.huma in the sum he now claimed. 

The plaintiff was then examined at length; and his evidence 
was to the cff-ct that le had had considerable business transnc- 
tions with Mr, Stibolt, and that sometimes large sums of money 
were owedl him by Mr Stibolt. It was customary to pay car- 
Penters in advance, except when there were lurge contracts, 
and the parties had continual transactions one with the other, 
He had asked Stibolt for payment, but lind always been put off 
With promises that when there wus plenty work he would be 
seltied with nltogether. He asked Mr Stibolt for a promissury 
note, but Mr Stibolt was tvo ill to give it to him. 

A Japanese in the employ of defendant was examined but he 
knew nothing nothing of the transactions between plaintiff and 
Mr S:ibolt. 

Mr Hall nsked when it was that the plaintiff found out that 
Mr Stibolt owed him the amount he now claimed. 

Mr Ness replied for the plaintiff, and stated that he had 
called on Lim, Mr Ness, a few days dy the ot of Mr 


OO!e 





Wednesday, July 25th, 1877. 
D. Scorr v. Wixa Carone Wo. 

This was a claim for $29.42, 

Plaintiff stated that this was a bill for landing cargo belonging to 
defendant. 

Defendant said that fur a long time his goods had been landed 
by plaintiff whose churges had at times varied a little, but this time 
too much so with regard to severnl items. When the bill had been 
first presented defendant had grumbled and told the bill collector to 
take it back to plainiff and get a reduction of at least $2. The 
collector had never presented the bill again. 

Plaintiff eaid he had taken $2 off to endeavour to bring the 
other to terms, and had sent the bill in at least a dozen times for 
payment. Defendant refused to suttle, and plaintiff was now forced 
to sue him. Plaintiff produced in Court several bills for landing 
charges from the M. M. Co. and asked the Court to compare the 
rates in these with his own charges. The M. M. Co, charged six 
cents per package all round. 


After hearing defendant’s statements which it was considered un- 
necessary to interpret, his Honour informed plaintiff that a verdict 
had been returned in his favour and defendant persuaded to sign an 
agreement, fromising to pay the amount of $29, 42. 

Plaintiff explained to the Vourt that this suit had not been pro- 
secuted for the sake of two dollars. Defendant was a leading and 
influential Chinese merchant, and if allowed to go without paying 
this bill, his example would induce other merchants and importers 
of his nationality to endeavour to do likewise. 





Thursday, July 26th, 1877. 
H. Gravert (as agent for the German ship Madagasager) 
v. Miyazaki Hamper, 
This was aclaim for $2,800. It appears that the defendant and 
others chartered from the plaintiff the German vessel Madagassger, 
to proceed! with general cargo to Hakodate, and from there to pros 


ceed to Shanghai with @ cargo of seaweed, but they did not carry 
out the charter party, J 
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The case was resumed this morning from the 23rd instant. 

On account of the illness of Mr Asnina Kansui, Vice-President, 
Mr Sasaki Kayenoshi, President of the Court, took the chair and 
conducted to-day s hearing. 

The case having been adjourned for the evidence of the alleged 
principal in the charter-party, Murakiwa Yahei, head of the house 
of Maruoks in Yokohama was exumined. At first he plended total 
ignorance of the whole matter, but gradually if was elicited from 
him that he Aad heard of the Afadagassger ; that he believed some 
one wished to charter her ; that a meeting had taken place at which 
the parties in the transnction met, but that at the time he did not 
know what their business was; nnd finally the admission was made 
that he had been present at the signing of the charter-party as were 
also two other pe:sons. 

During the delivery of this evidence 

His Honour said that it was a matter of fact that the contract 
existed, but wished to know if plaintiff could prove by his witnesses 
that it was signed by Miyazaki Hampei for Mauruoka ? 

Mr Grauert. said he could and remarked that a witness present in 
Court had said he was going to Hakodate in the ship for Muruoka, 
and had asked Mr Grauert for an introduction to the captain. 

This hearing occupied over two hours, but very little of the 
evidence was interpreted and an adjournment was ealied for the at- 
tendance of the two persons who were present with last witness at 
. the signing of the charter-party. It was thought possible to fiud 
theao men within seven or eight days. 

Adjourned sine die. 


a 








A PHONETIC FIELD-DAY. 
(Saturday Review.) 


Our Phonetic friends have been holding what it is now fashion- 
able to call a Conference. In reuding the report of the meeting 


of the would-be reformers of spelling, one is constantly reminded of 
that Lay in which Macnulay describes the gathering of the force of 


Lars Porsenna. A proud man was Mr. I’. Jones, B. A. (of Liver- 
pool), upon the trysting day. Mr. ‘ito Pugliardini was ranged 


beneath his eye, and Mr. Buxter Langley and many a proud ally. 
Among the conveners were “ Mr. J. M. D. Mviklejolm, Professor 


of History and Art of Education, University St. Andrews, on the 


ground that there is a prima facie case for inquiry.” Also, sans 


phrase, Mr. Edwin Chadwich, who knows about drains, and Mr. 
Condy, M.A., appear among the philologists. Exeter added, in 
the person of Mr. Clapp, a representative of her School Board, and 
indeed there is no doubt that School Boards are sincerely interested 
in anything that can facilitate education. 


Whether the phonetic reform of spelling is the best way of 


making matters easier remains to beseen. Mr. Max Miiller had 
asked, in an article repubiished in an unknown tongue ‘f by the 
benevolence of Mr. John Coltman of Newcastle-on-Tyne,” whether 
there was “no statesman in Es gland sufficiently proof against 
ridicule to call the attention of Parlinment to what is a growing 
national misfortune.” Mr. Lowe has written to say that he is 
that man, that atalesman. 
thirty-nine sounds in the English language. There are twenty- 
four letters. I think that each letter should represent one sound, 
that fifteen new letters should be added, so that there should bo a 
letter fur every sound, and that every one should write as he 
At present Mr. Lowe finds that boys ‘from the 
are “unable to read aloud 


He has been informed that “there are 


speaks.” 
sixth standard ” tolerably, and 
have no iden of the pronunciation of the language.” Perhaps a 
more funny sct of arguments was never put together. For exawple, 
a boy from the sixth standard very likely expresses himself naturally 
thus :—‘' Kre’s a statesman ns isn't afeared of reticule, ’e hisn’t,” 
Of course when that lad comes to read Mr. Iowe’s note in tho news- 
pupers uloud he blunders overs it, And the remedy is to be the 
introduction of fifteen new lettters, which will perhaps express the 
clicks, grunts, and nasal accents of the rustic, while the worthy lad 
meanwhile is “to write as he pronounces.” A learned Frenchman 
has been contributing to the Zemps a series of articles on the fine 
part of reading aloud; but he is not 80 revolutionary as to propose 
to introduce “ zey zeying” into literary language. Meanwhile Mr. 
Janac Pitman was immensely gratified by Mr. Lowe’s letter. Mr. 
Pitman really seems to be a person who is ensily pleased. He says 
that there are thirty-eight sounds in English and twenty-six letters, 
whereas Mr. Lowe gives a different calculation. Then Mr. Pitman 
went on to talk about “the 102 letters and combinations repreeent- 
ing 269 souniis” ; and this they cull facilitating education, By way 
of showing how phonetically-minded people agree among themselves, 
a letter was read from the Bishop of Exeter. ‘The Bishop did not, 
of course, go so fur us a statesman who is proof against ridicule ; 
hie said it was essential to have no new letters, ard only a few 
critical marks.” We are not certain that the Bishop has got rid of 
p lingering fondness for the louk of accentuated Greek, 
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insensible to widicule.” 
of this kind of change. In fact, the free-fight stage of spelling is 
over, and the forms which best adapted themselves to their environ- 
ment have survired. Certainly these forms often do not seem the 
fittest; we grant that; but we hold that to provoke an insurrection 
among boys ‘‘of the sixth standard,” to stir up & wordy war, and 
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Mr. Lowe: was not present at the meeting, or he might have 


refuted Mr. Storr. ‘That gentleman ‘hoped the Conference would 
give no encouragement to the sucgestion that any changes of accept- 
ed pronunciations were involved in the reform advocated.” Now 
Mr. Lowe, unless we misunderstand him, would let pronunciation 
be afree fight, every man writing as he pronounces. Thus, for 
example, ® dandy would write that “ Mistaw Lowe is a statesman 


But Mr. Storr does not at all see the good 


to fall back on the diplomacy of a Royal Commission, is not a 


scientific way of dealing with Janguage. But if Mr. Whitney and 


Mr. Max Miiller agreo—ovywpocay yap ovres exOroroe 70 pty 
—that spelling is a matter of legislation, why, the sooner Mr. Lowe 
moves a few resolutions on the business the better. He may divide 
the Liberal party a little more; but that has ceased tu be a very 
important consideration. : 

We do not observe in the printed report of this Conference that 
the chairman, Professor Sayce, said very much, or committed him- 
self to the accents of Dr. Temple, the now letters of Mr. Lowe, or 
the combinations of Mr. Pitman, whose alphabet seems admirably 
calculated to express the ravings of the inspired speakers at a 
Shakers’ mecting. Mr. Sayce’s opinion must necessarily be received 
with the deference due to his learging, when he talks about philo- 
logy. le declarged that English epelling “ cultivated an unphilolo- 
gical habit of ind. The philologist wanted to trace the changes 
in sound from generation to generation Spelling like ours concealed 
them.’ Now, of two evils, we prefer that philologists should be 
thrown out now and then with the sound of ea in tea in Queen 
Anne’s time, rather than that we should undergo an irruption of 
peduntry, and of alphubets named “ Jones-Burns,” “ digraphic,” 
“Pitman,” and “ mixed,” at the present moment. Mr. Max Muller 
says that “language is not made only for scholars and etymologists” ; 
and we muy add that all the disorder of arbitrary spelling cannot be 
introduced to please zhilologists. At one time French ladies and 
gentlemen sounded words in n very affected way, which one may eee 
imitated in old comedies and satires. Does Mr. Sayce think that 
the courtly scholars of the period should bave written as they 
pronounced ? Or is it necessary that, because the editor of the 
Tohermove Trumpet muy sound wh like f, therefore he should print 
in his leaders “fat is the matter wid her Muchesty’s meenisters ” ? 
Whiere, in fact, does Mr Sayce draw the line? All varieties of 
gound in words are interesting to the philologist ; but what a hideous 
ehaos English literature would be by this time if spelling had not 
pidden the dferesce! In fact, just as specch is granted us to 
conceal cur thoughts, sp: dling is useful te cover the infinite and 
infinitesin.al varieties of sound which in spoken language may be 
Philologists may, asa rule, learn what they 
want from rhymes, just as we know from Latin veree what the 
quantity of each foot was. 


given to each word. 


Great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Doth sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea, 
is tho kind of hint that rhyme gives in abundance, and let that 
suffice for philologists. We will venture on an argumentum ad 
hominem with the Professor of Comparative Philology. Ifow does 
he like My. Macarthur’s scheme? Mr. Macarthur, as a teacher 
near Glasgow, has a peculiar right to be heard about the pronun- 
cintion of Engli-. Tho Glesky pronunciation is jest rideeclous, 
to put it phonetically. And he writes a poem of Lord Byron's 
thus :— 

The Destruction of the Accirian. 

The Acirian came down like a woolf on the fold, 

And bis cohorts wer gleeming in purple and gold. 
How docs Mr. Sayce like it ? What would Mr. Oppert think of the 
Accirian, or would he prefer the alternative generously given by 
Mr. Macarthur, and read “ Acirian’? Really at the bare notion of 
such refurms one turns—still to quote Mr. Macarthur— 


As cold as the spray of the roc-becting surf. 


Perhaps Me. Macarthur would spell the name ofa famous ancient 
city “ Earuche’ ; or would he go the other way about, and dignify 
a painful but unromantic malady with the primeval name of Erech? 
One would imagine that the absurd caprice and whimsiculity of 
all these systems and schemes would strike even their authors, and 
Whit sort of ear 
has the man why wants to spell “ goods” guodz? How cau any one 
hope to kugw how Mr. Fry, Me. Macarthur, wad the reat prouounes 


that a Conference would break up in laughter. 
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when tney arent home? Only people who live with them would 
he able to understand their letters and their printed works, The 
reformers are only united in dislike of established custom and usage 
As Soon as any serious attempt was made to please them, they would 
split off into a hundred sections, like other schismatics. . The vest- 
ment would be rent into as many fragments as the ancient Covenant, 
and Mr. Pitman would be found maintaining that he and a pupil, 
like Davie Deans and his friend, composed the true church of spell- 
ing. A little band would go with Mr. Macarthur into the wilder- 
ness near Glasgow. Only too many Scotch persons would 
form @ congregation in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, to 
help Mr. Alexander Bain to maintain the position of the late 
Dr. Clarke of Marechal College, that “lif is a drém.” Shurli, 
eéd I, man is but a shado, and lifadrem.” How could the conri- 
vial view of existence be better stated in Scotch? Only in the border 
counties the phonetic speller would have to write that “ Life isa 
drawm,” for that is how they pronounce it in the Peebles district. 
While these secessions took place, scholars who have, rather has- 
tily we think, lent their names to this movement, would return 
to quiet collegiate cloisters, and add to the knowledge and wisdom of 
the world. 

Phonetic spelling is merely one of the many fantastic shapes of 
modern individualism. It is like spirit-rapping, like conscientious 
objections to vaccination, like the morbid desire to marry one’s 
deceased wife’s sister, like Miss Cobbe’s patent religion. To most 
of these crazes one or two distinguished men have given a kind of 
support. Is it necessary to say that the phonetic people have 
“drawn” Mr, Gladstone? They quote this text from the ex- 
Premier :—“ The difficulties of spelling are enough to drive the 
learner mad.” Surely that is stated rather too strongly, unless all 
educated people are either mad, or gifted with a power of menta 
resistance to maddening influences which we had thought unusual, 

The reformers have one argument on their side to which we 
would willingly accord the most respectful aitention. They com- 
plain—especially the politicians among them complain—of the 
difficulty of teuching children to read. This is not a matter over 
which we are inclined to make merry, though it may be thought 
perhaps that the difficulty is somewhat exaggerated. But some of 
the reformers seem to havea remedy which is at lenet less objection- 
able than the arbitrary revolution of written and printed English. 
Mr. Curwen said st the Conference—and we have heard the state- 
ment before—that, if children were taught phonetically in the lower 
¢€ standard,” they ‘‘could ufterwards be taught the ar! itrary (that 
is the usual) spelling.” Thus, children, ex hypothesi, would learn 
easily and quickly, first ona system, next in the wonted way, and 

no ridiculous anarchy woul! be brought into our books and letters. 
But even that dors not satisfy the reformers who issue the pro- 
gramme of the Conference. “ Difficulties and objections would 
disappear if the new spelling could be taught to children for rend. 
ing and writing; if children could pass ensily from reading the 
new to reading the old spelling, and if the new spelling could be 
easily read by adults. Children would not be required to 
write in the old spelling, and adults would not be expected 
to write in the new spelling.” How excessively condescending 
on the part of the children! They would not turn Mr. 
Lowe out of oflice, if he were in, because he had not mastered 
the fifteen new letters. They would not try the brain of Mr. 
Gladstone, which lias already, it seems, stffered such a strain from 
the old spelling, by making him take up the new. Old spellers 
would be a kind of Jotuns, an expiring alien race, retired to lonely 
corners of the hills, to real Wordsworth in the old spelling. Where 
is the end of this nonsense to be? or are we all to lisp like babies of 
two years old, to write in words of one syllable, and adopt, not 


merely the spelling, but the grammar of young costermongers and 
ploughboys? These measures would save ploughboys and coster- 
mongers # world of trouble; but we think that, when all was done, 
philologists would still be far frow happy. 





rs 


The Sir Wi liam Wallace was spoken 17th June, Lat. 35.20 8, 
and Long 9643 E., from London for Yokolimma. 

We learn from the Manila Comercio that the British ship 
Mary Shepherd was lost on the night of 20th June off the Const 
of Lubang, Mindoro. The Captain and three of the crew were 
drowned. ‘The chief mate and 16 of the crew arrived at Manila 
in the Isabel, ‘The Mary Shepherd was on her voyage from Mau- 
ritius to Mani‘a in ballast.—China Mail. 





The heaviest dew fell last night that we have ever seen in 
Shanghai. The stars were shining brightly, and the moisture fell 
in such large drops that umbrellas were put u A on the Bund. 
The phenomenon of apparent rain without a being visible 
bad a most curious effect,—Shanghai Courier, 
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REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonvoy, 24th July, 1877. 


The British Ministry has explained that the troops 
which have sailed are only for the barons: of increasing 
the Garrisons in the Mediterranean. 


Lonvon, 23rd July, 1877 
The Russian troops have occupied Lovatz and the 
Chipka pass. 
The British troops are proceeding to Malta and Gib- 
raltar, Their eventual destination is believed to be 
Gallipoli. 


FIGHTING IN AMERICA. 


Desperate fighting has taken place at Pittsburg, and 
United States troops have been despatched to restore 
order. 

Lonpon, 21st July, 1877. 

The available Turkish troops in Constantinople have 
heen ordered to proceed to Adrianople. 

The Head Quarters ‘of the Russian army have been 
removed to Ternova. 

Suleiman Pasha’s Army has embarked at Antivari. 

Abdul Kerim Pasha has been dismissed the Army. 

The Russian Forces are advancing on Philippopolis. 

The Russian (Query Turkish Forces) bave been defeat- 
ed at Plevna. 

The British troopships have been ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness for sea. 


RAILWAY STRIKE IN AMERICA, 
A formidable Railway strike has occurred in America, 
the military firing upon the people. 
London, 12th July, 1877. 
Tne British MEDITERANEAN SQUADRON. 


Four ironclads have been despatched to reinforce the 
Mediterranean Squadron. 


Tue ADVANCE OF THE RussIANs ACROSS THE DANUBE. 


The Russian troops have arrived at Selvi., 
90,000 men of the: Russian army have crossed the 
Danube at Sistova. 
BOMBARDMENT OF EUPATORIA,. 
Several Turkish ironclads have bombarded Eupatoria. 





PROBLEM. 
By J. C. Rou, 
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White to hed and mate in 4 moves. 
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SoLuTion oF Dr. GoLp’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK, 
White. Black. 
1.—B. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 1.—B. to Q.’s 4th. 
2.—Q. to Q. B.’s 6th, ch. 2.—Anything. 
3.—Mates. 


Correct answers received from W.H,S, and W.B.M., Tokié, 


Original from 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—There is no new feature noticeable in our market. 
The native currency bas further 


in moderate demand, Shirtings are quiet and other articles unchanged. 


Yarns continue 


declined, and as the dealers have great difficulty in procuring Mexican dollars, deliveries are proceeding very 


«. 2.20 to 2.40 


oe 7.25 to 8.25 
--- 3.40 to 2.75 


12 yde, 48 in. (noml.) 1.70 to 2.15 


--- per picul... $86.00 to 39.60 


slowly. 
Grey Shirtings :— 
7 \bs. 384 yda. 39 in. per pee.... $1.40 ta $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibs. 384 yde. $4 in. » =o wwe «12.70 to 2.80 | 60 to 64 reed 40 yde. 36 in. per poe... 
Slbs.4 to &4 Ibs. 3884 ,, 39 in. 25 1.574to 240] Turkey Reds 24 yde. 30 in. 2—3 Ib. per Ib... 0.674to 0.80 
9 lbs. 384, 44in. 2.05 to 2.60 | Bluck Velvets Seis shies .G0e Bde. steer, % 
T. Cloth 7lbe. 24 = ,, 321n. 54 1.40 to 1.624} Knglish Drills 14/15 ths. 40 yde, 80 in. 
‘i 6lbs. 24 4, 32 in. os 1.10 to 1.25 | Tnffachelnas 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 24 ... we per picul,..$28.75 to 31.75 No. 88 to42 0. a aus 
No. 28 to 32 . per picul... $31.50 to 34.75 Reverse Twist 16-24 es ce 


with by the constant falling of uative exchange, 
remain as last quoted. 


Woollens.—There has not been much doing during the past week, business having 
which also renders deliveries very unsatisfactory. 


been greatl y interfered 
Prices 


Plain Orleans ... «. 40—42 yds. 32in. ... 550 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinesde Taine ...80 yds. 80in... 0.24 to 0.28 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—30 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.26 | Multicolored _ 30 yds. 30 in... 0.28 to 0.86 
Shimagoro 30 yds. 30 in. ... 4.00 to 5.25 Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ,..48 in. to 62 m... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... we «6s 80 yds. 82 in. ... O22 to 0.81 | Presidents ...54 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0:65 
Camlet Cords... . 29—80 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilvts ...54 in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.56 
Camlets Asstd. §6— 58 yds. $1 in. ...1650 to 17.50 Union ws one 6s. 54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Tastings,Japan.. ... ... 22—80 yds. 32 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 Ibs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.48 


Plain Mousselines de Taine —380 yds. 30 in. ... 0.17 to 0.18 


Sugar.—The market is quiet, with a decline to report in value of Formosa Sugars, other kinds being 


unaltered. Stocks of all sorts amount to 80,000 piculs. 
Sugar:—Takao in bag ww. per picul,..$4.80 to $4.90 ( China No. 4 Kook-fuh 
» in basket ... . 3 ne $4.75 » No. 5 Kong-fun 
Taiwanfoo in bag... - $4.80 | » No. 6 K-pek 
do. in basket... ss $4.70 Swatow Brown 


ase None | 
$s ... $8.40 to $8.80 Jnpan Rice 
. No.3 Ke-pak ... 3 ... $8.00 to$8.30 | Kerosene Oil ...) 1.0 1. a 
Kerosene Oil.—The market is quiet with a tendency to lower rates, but no 


China No 1 Ping-fah ... Daitong 


No. 2 Ohing-pak 


3) 


transact 


.»- $7.80 to $7.70 
---$6.70 to $7.10 
--. $6.00 to $6.40 
None. 

ae $4.15 
$2.10 to $2.40 
» ...$3.75 to $4.00 
ions have been re- 


w+. per picul 
9 


ported, as dealers offer prices which holders are unwilling to accept. Quotations are purely nominal at $3.75 to $4. 


EXPORTS. 
Silk,—The following is our report per American mail, dated 24th instant :— 


Since the Tlth instant a very fair business has been done in Hanks at an advance of $20 to $25 


per picul. 


Latterly, however, the few buyers who have still the command of the market, seem to have been 


less disposed to take every bale which arrived here, and prices close in consequence somewhat weaker, 


reductions of about $10 on the quotations given below having, in fact, been obtained this morning. 


Native 


dealers are not very willing sellers, as their silk still lays down here at considerably over Yokohama rates, 
though we hear that some purchases have been effected latcly in the up country markets at a decline of about 


15 dollars per picul. 


Some old Oshius and Filature Silks have been bought at the prices noted below. 


Settlements amount to 600 bales of Hanks, and 75 of Oshius and Filatures,—in all 675 bales. 
The total export since lst of July is 844 bales (including that by the outgoing French and American 


muils), against 1,024 bales for the same period last year. 


Stocks are estimated at 500 bales old Silk and 300 bales new L[Ianks. 
In Lonlon at As. Vad. per th. 


Hanks, Best No. 1&2 .....cccccceceseesec custo tee eereceons $580 to 600 21/6 to 22/2 
a G00d NO: 2 iesses sesaccidncatensatetsvuoivrasentvae S000 10 O10 20/5 to 21/2 
ee Good all round No. 24..........06 o seseeseeveee $030 to 540 19/9 to 20/1 
yy Medium No. 8 vocce.ccsssece soeessseesessssseeees $490 to 510 18/4 to 19/L 
Common to inferior No. 4 & 5.........cc00s0006 9450 to 480 17/ to 18/ 

Oahius, Good..........0c...ccccsecee cer scccss sec crvecesevessese SOLO to 540 19/5 to 20/1 

Reakoca:, DeSt: sisade sss stcsesadsaccccinsc caciedscvbsctaseasssvacy e020 22/10 


Filature Silk ..... sseee eee $650 to 720 23/10 to 26/3 
The demand 


to &20 on the above quotations for Hanks. 


dn Lyons at £. 5.20 per kilo. 

69.00 to 61.00 
56.50 to 68.50 
54.50 to 65.60 
50.50 to 52.60 
47.00 to 50.00 
53.50 to 55.50 
63.00 

66.00 to 78.00 


has much fallen off since, and at the close dealers are very willing sellers at reductions of $15 
Purchases have been effected to the extent of 100 bales. 


Arrivals 


have been rather considerable, and stocks of new Hanks are now about 600 bales. Nothing of importance has 
been done iu Oshius and Filatures. We hear of asmall transaction in new Kakedas, but the price is not deffinitely 


known, though we believe it to be about $550 per picul. 


Tea.—Buyers have almost suspended operations for the present, as taking into account the tenor of 
recent telegrams received from the United States, the demands of native holders are quite absurd. 
Prices have nominally declined $1 per picul from Fire downwards, but a much heavier reduction will 


be necessary before we can hope to see a resumption of trade. 


Fhe China Oolong crop is reported as much larger than that of last season, and should the quality be 
satisfactory, low grade Japans will find a dangerous opponent meeting them in the American markets. 


Coimmon eee eee eee eee eee ees eee $ 9.00 to $12.00 Fine 799 

Good Common eee eee eee eee eae $13.00 to $15.00 Finest 

Medium sss axe ... $16.00 to $18.00 | Choice ... ou, 

Good Medium ... . us ow vee $19.00 to $22.00 | Choicest ... ... rey nes 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


. $2400 to $28.00 
-»- $29.00 to $32.00 
-. $84.00 & upwards. 


Exchange.—The business of the past week has been again extremely limited, with slightly weaker 


rates for Sterling Bills. 
Rates close as follows :— 
STrexLing—Bank 6 monthe’ sight......ceccocsscese f3. ld. , 
Bank Bills on demand.............. 48. Od. 
nm Private 6 months’ sight............ 48. 14d. | 
On Panis—Bank Night Pod eer ese ccccsenesshectsene 5.025 
Bank 6 months’ sight............. 5.10 


ON Suanauat—Bank sight ... 


‘3 Private 6 ms. sight......sssseeee, 5.20 Kinont2 cesses cece 09 es vor esccovese 
On Honexone—Bank sight........cccscscesessrene 4 Gis. Gold Yen 
n Private 10 ys’ Bightoorscrtevrcsene 1 ” 


Google 


“: Private 10 days sigh 
On New Yorxk—Bank Bills on demand......... 964 
80 days sight Private............. ; 
On San Franc sco—Bank Bills on demand... 97 
30 days sight Private......... 99 


t. Peoeeores seese ee 76 
ees 984 


@eecesseecesece 424 


COO e eee eee cee eOR eRe T eo ren eee Oee cece net RRatege 402 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 




























Dam Rane 
Dats.|; Sur's Name. | CaPptaln, | Frac & Rie, | 7°%- | Wrere From. Lay? Cara@o, ComsiawEns, 
NAGE Posr. 
July 22} Oceanic Parsell British str, 8750 | San Francisco |July 4| Mails, &e. | O. & O. Oo, | 
» 92) Lotus McNabb British str, 1406 | Hongkong ,. 15{ General Waleh, Hall & Co. 
» 28) Gaelio Kidley British str. 2656 | Hongkong »» 17] Mails, &c. | O. & O. Co. 
» 28) Cristofoo Colombo |Count Canevaro| Italiun corvette| 2500 | Kobe » 2 —— — 
»» 23) Kgeriar Comd. Douglus | British sloop 894 | Hakodate » 18 _—— 
1» 24)Sir William Wallace! Colville British barque| 966 | London Mar. 21) General L. Kniffler & Co. 
» 85) Nagoya Maru Conner Jnpanese str. | 1914 | Shanghai & ports|July 17) Coal, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 28} Glamis Castle Greig British str. 2338 | Hongkong » 21) Ballast Adamson, Bell & Co. 
DEPARTURES. 
Dats. Surp’s NaMz. CaPTalN, Fraa & Ria. aes TD ESTINATION. Carao, | DESPATCHED BY 
oe EE 
July 23; Oceanic Pursell Britieh atr. 8750 | Hongkong Mails, &c. , 0. & O. Co. 
» 24 Lorne MeCulloch British str. 1614 | Kobe and Nagasaki General Jardine, Matheson & Co: 
» 25) Volga Rolland French str. 1508 | Hongkong Maile, &c. | M. M. Co. 
» 25! Gaelic Kidley British str. 2656 | San Francisco Maile, &c. | O. & O. Vo. 
» 25) Sarah Atkins Am. barque 661 | Puget Sound Ballast Captain. 
Yessels tn Barbour. 
Name. CapTaln, | Fiaa axp Ria. | ‘Tons. From. ARRIVED. CoNSIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. | 
Glamis Castle Greig British steamer | 2338 | Hongkong July 28 | Adamson, Bell & Oo. 
Lotus McNabb British eteamar | 1406 | Hongkong July 22 |} Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Malacca Briscol Bri.ish steamer | 1709 | Hongkong July 21! P. & O. Co. Hongkong 
Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese steamer! 1914 | Shanghai & ports » 25 | M.B. Co. Shanghai 
anais Reynier French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong July 16 | M. M. Co 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Annio W. Weston | Winsor American barque; 740 | Hakodate July 10] Japanese 
Benedicta Junsen German schooner) 247 | Tukao July 3 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Countees of Kintore | Norie British ship 830 | London June 80 | L. Kniffler Co. Kobe 
Charter Oak Staples American ship 962 | New York June 29 | China& Jup. Trading Co. 
Caroline Turnbull British ship 987 | London July 11 | Gittschow & Co. Kobe 
Etta Loring Loring American barque} 716 | New York July _2 | Isnace Bros. New York 
Maitland Davies Hritish barque 712 | Cardiff June 19 | M. M. Co. 
Otsego Cook Am. schooner 42 | Kurile Islands July 19 | Captain 
Semantha Morresey British barque 950 | Aberdeen July 13 | H. Ahrens & Co. 
Sir William Wallace) Colville British bargue 966 | London July 24 | L. Kniffler & Co. 
PASSENGERS. CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Gaelic from Hongkong :—Lieut. Col. Hall, R.A., 


Mesers. J. Tuites, S. Brown; and 355 Chinese in the stecrage. 

Per Steam-ship Lorne for Kobe and Nagasaki:—Messrs. Mac- 
Farlane, and A. A. Meyer, 2 Chinese, and 63 Japnnese. 

‘Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru from Shanghai und ports:—Mr. 
and Mrs Wheelock and child, Mrs. Carmichael, Mrs. Corne, Miss 


Flow, Gen. Le Gendre, Lieut. Comind. Goodrich, U.8.N , Lieut. | 


Abbott, Messrs. Keel, Fowlie, Morris, G. M. Weed, Fessfeld, H. J. 
Weston, J. D. ©’Shea, Blackwall, Kleinwort, Gundorph, Taylor, 
Miss Kudome, Miss Asa, und 24 Japanese inthe cabin; 1 Kuropean, 
6 Chinese, and 836 Japanese in the steerage. 

Per Steam.ship Folga for Hongkong:—Mme. Le Revd. Mere St. 
Mathilde, La Sceur Francoise and 3 children, Messrs. 8. J. Elder, A. 
Dechanel, Houplain, L. Hostis, Coroleur, Mazé, Daniel, Barlier, 
and 4 Japanese in the cabin ; 5 Chineso in the steerage. 

. Prr Steam-ship Gaelic, for Liverpool:—Mr. and Mrs. Joyner. For 

au Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. Wykoff and 2 children, Miss Clark, 
Lieut. Col. Hall, Messrs. R. W. Weinholt, ‘Il. F. Ballance, W. 
Taylor, J. Taites, J. Murray, 3. Brown, L. Tsuda, K. Kawamura, 
and J. Satow; 2 Europeans, and 355 Chinese in 


4 Japanese 
—e wv Google 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports.— 





Treasure... oes ite bes aaa «. $52,750 
Per Steam-ship Volga for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France... Pee se Mee .«e 14 bales. 
England ..., see ase ose 120 ,, 
Total ... ... 184 bales. 
Treasure for London ... a ‘ie ... $28,800 
” Marsilles eee eee ete ry 2,700 
REPORTS. 


_ The Steam-ship Gaelic reports left Hongkong at 8 p.m., on the 


17th, passed the City of Peking at 2 p.m., on the 18th, experienced 
calms throughout, arriving at Yokohama on the 23rd at 2.80 a.m. 
Passave, Five days nine hours. 


The Glamis Castles reporte strong N.E. winds during the passage, 


for the last two days experienced rough stormy weather, and a heavy 
sca. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


No. 72. 
China Sea. 
FOOCHOW DISTRICT. 
PIHQUAN HARBOUR ROCK. 








NOtice is hereby given that Captain Williams of 

Messrs. Butterfield and Swire’s stenmer the “ Che- 
foo” observed, on the 24th May last, a rock on which a 
heavy sea at } flood was breaking in mid channel at the 
entrance to Pilhquan Harbour, The islet off the south 
end of Chinquan Island bore from the rock W. by N, ; 
and Pingfoong Rock Point, to the west of Pingfoong 
Island, bore N, by E, magnetic. This information has 
been received from Mr, W. Handyside Tapp, H. B. M.’s 
Registrar of Shipping. 


By Order of the Inspector General of Customs, 


DAVID M. HENDERSON, 
Engiueer-in-Chief. 
Imperial Maritime Customs, 
Engineers’ Office, 


Shanghai, 25th June, 1877. J. 28, G6 ins. 


BROADWELL’S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECiH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is uow applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR «J APAN. 





d. w. & m. 









eee & Loy 

@Y scenteo > 
PSIDIUM 
The Pomegranate Flower. 


PSIDIUM SORNT, 2. 64. & Se. 
PSIDIUM SOAP, 1s. & ts. 64. 
PSIDIUM SACHET, ls. &2.6¢. | 
(Aut Corratonrt.) } 








PIESSE & LUBIN 
WHOLESALE 


PERFUMERS, 


LONDON. 
July 28th, 1877, 


gitized by (GO gle 


§21ns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





In the U.S. Consular General Court 
at Kanagawa, Japan. 
J. M. BATCHELDER, 
Against 
THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE 


‘OAV ALTE.” 





To THE FORMER OwnrEeR OR OWNERS OF THE SAID 
BARQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY Con- 
CERN. GREETING. 





ye an action has been brought in this Court 
by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 
of the sale of the Barque “CAYAV/ TI,” now in the 
hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 
RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be 
paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 
tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies 
belonging to the said Barque “CAYAL TI.” 

Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 
therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 
ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. 

Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
[ Seal. ] U. S. Consul-General. 
J. 1. 3ms. 





THE FOLLOWING 


Is AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :-— 
“T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
I medicine for me, and 1 certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
Jsleep anda good appetite; this is owing to taking your 
[ am 78 years old. 
“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To the Proprietors of L. 8, 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 13, 1877. 18ins. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, — 
LONDON.) 


—_—_————- 





ESTABLISHED 1710. 





| to SURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of 
Property at the current rates of premium. 


Total Sum insured in 1876, £248,980,367. 
Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 


promptitude and liberality. 
WILKIN & ROBISON, 
Agents, 
Yokohama and Kobe. 
Yokohama, January 25, 1877. tf, 
Uniginal Tron 


Y OF CALIFORNIA 
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INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 

THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
LANCASHIRE stds 


INSURANCE 


FIRE AND LIFE. 





C Oo ivi P A. De y 8 @ Hea undersigned are prepared to accept Fire and 


CAPITAL 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” :— 
wide, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 
he Exchequer made in the House of Commons 2n 7th 
March, 1864 ( Times &th March, 1864). 


CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne’s 
Square, Manchester with branch offices at 
14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 
Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 
And Newcastle. 


6 Baar UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of 
Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above 
mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issue 
Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current 


Rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 
Yokohama, November 20, 1875. 


THE 


MERCHANTS 


MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
LONDON. 


H4vns been appointed Agents for the above Com- 
pany, we are prepared to grant Policies on 
MARINE RISKS, at the current rates. 


MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 








Yokohama, 19th November, 1875. 





NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, 1t is 
provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annum, One-fourth of 
the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have 
been made during the year. 


Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation. 


ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER 
A.D. 1'720. 


The London & Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company. 








Life risks on bebalf of this Company and settle all 
claims thereon. 


STRACHAN & THOMAS, 
Yokohama, January 19, 1872. ; 





The “Java” Sea and Fire 
Insurance Company. 


BATAVIA (JAVA). 


The Second Colonial Sea & Fire 
Insurance Company, 


BATAVIA, JAVA, 





TH undersigned, h:ving been appointed Agent at 
Yokohama for the above Company, ia prepared 
to accept Marine Risks at current rates. 


NO POLIOY FEES OHARGED. 


J. Px. VON HEMERT. 


Yokohama, April 9, 1873. 12ms. 





The Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1°82. 


ee 


The Manchester Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 





a Meee: UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po 
licies for large amounts, on Buildings and Content 
in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren 
rates of premium. 
KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co., 
Agents, No. 89, Yokohama. 


Yokohama, June 3, 1874. ti. 








The North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Established 1809. 
Capital’ £2,000,000. 


cee, 


6 laa undersigned have been appointed the Com’ 
pany’s Agents at this Port, and are authorised 


t t up to $50,000, 
E UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept of ge dak on First Class risks at the rate 


H 
T RISKS AGAINST FIRE, in the above-men- 
tioned Companies at current Rates. 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 


Agents. 
Yokohama, June 24, 1875. 


Google 


One and a-half per Cent. per Annum. 
FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Oo. 


Agents. 
Yokohama, July 10, 1871. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSS & BLACKWELL'S 


CELEBRATED OIJLMEN’S STORES. 
Nine Prize Medals, Paris, Vienna and Philadelphia. 


PICKLES AND SAUCES, 
JAMS AND JELLIES, 
ORANGE MARMALADE, 
TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS, 
PURE SALAD OIL, 
MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
PREPARED SOUPS, IN TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 
HAMS AND BACON, IN TINS, 
PRESERVED CHEESE, 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PIES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 
PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


BY TAKING 


_ EHOCKIN’S 
IMPROVED SEIDLITZ Powoer. 


T differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having nll the 
ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, and may be tuken 
by persons of all ages as a Covling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative according to dose. Its extensive use during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable qualities as a Purgative Suline, 
und the fact that the powder retains its qualities for any number of 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 
will be found invaluable to Families, Travellers, or Emigrants, ns a 
preventive or remedy in all cases of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailments of life. 


Agents— 


BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 
16th June, 1877. 12 m—lf. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED. 


SECOND-HAND IN LONDON, 


THE 


Sapan Mlail oy Aapan THeekly GPiail 


FRo°® Cash or Newspapers would be exchanged. Write 
to SHIMBUN, care of Mr, Turner, News Agent, 
All Saints Road, Westbourne Park, W,, London. 








THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PrRsons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “‘ The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “1 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was 
“Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“ most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
“‘ properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing al! inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, saye— I hud with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
* gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth 
“ fowl and any quantity of peae, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemistsand Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf. 


ONSUMPTION AND WASTING 


DISEASES. THE MOST 


FFICACIOUS 


REMEDY is 


ANCREATIC 
EMULSION.—The original 
and Genuine prepared only by 

GAVORY & MOORE, 

148, New Bond-st., London. 

Sold by them, and all 
_Chemists and Storehoepers throughout the World 
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HAYWARD TYLER & 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF 


SODA WATER MACHINERY, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


CO. 






Ax! 


HORIZONTAL ENGINES Que 


With Rider’s Automatic Valve Gear for ensuring 
Economy in Steam and Fuel. 


See 


84 & 85, WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON. 
eer Oe’ gle 


—, 
Nee, . 
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Sayan Weekly aiuil. 


A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


New Serres. Vou.I. No. 28.) 








YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1877. 





[Price $24 per ANNUM. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 

and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 


stoppage of the r which might result from an omissonto renew. 

It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effuxion. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 


Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


BIRTH. 


August 2nd, at No. 85n., Main Street, the wife of Cuas, J. 
StrROME of a son. 
DIED. 


On the 29th instant at his residence No. 66, Main Street, 
’ Tuomas Davis, aged 39 years. 





Notes of the Udteck. 





We publish elsewhere an important Reuters’ Telegram, 
which is just to hand as we go to press, 





Judging from reports in native papers the Imperial troops 
are gaining nothing but a succession of victories, and the 
Satsuma forces seem to retreat as fast as their antagonists 
approach. It may be so, but we shall be very much sur- 
prised to learn that the kind of victories reported are likely 
to bring the war to a speedy termination. This kind of strife 
may be carried on for years, causing but little comparative 
loss to the insurgents while the drain upon the Imperialist 
resources is frightful. The battles of July alone show a loss 
to the latter of over two thousand killed and seriously 
wounded, while those suffering from slighter wounds and _ill- 
ness amount to four thousand more, so that fully six thousand 
men have been incapacitated during last month. The guerilla 
tactics of the insurgents protect them from any such loss, and 
while they may be unable to hold their own iu the open field, 


they are strong enough to be able to carry on the present style of 


fighting indefinitely. Certainly commanders such as Yamagata 
and the best informed among the Japanese do not look fora 
speedy termination, uuless the attempted compromise should be 
successful. Before styling the announcement that an attempt at 
compromise has been made ‘a fable” the Zokio Times would do 
well to consult a source which as everyone knows is always 
open toit. The selected adviser of the Japanese Government, 
of Formosan notoriety, has openly said that he trusted that a 


compromise would shortly be effected, aud further bloor '-ed 


Jigitized by Goc gle 


spared. He certainly ought to know, considering the object 
of his recent visit to the members of the Daijdé-kuwan at 
Kiédto; his consultation lasting an entire day with General 
Saigo the younger (whom since the Formosan jiusco the se- 
lected adviser always patronisingly terms his protegé) at the 
Mint at Osaka, and the subsequent interview at Nagasaki with 
H.1.H. Arisuguwa-no-Miya, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Imperial forces. The Zokio Times well knows (or it is in- 
excusable if it does not know, considering the close bonds 
of fellowship existing between it and the special adviser) 
that a compromise has been attempted and so far failed. 
This is to be regretted, for if the special adviser had succeeded 
€n bringing it about, he would have atoned in some slight 
degree for the grievous wrongs and heavy losses he had caused 
to the Japanese Government since they began to listen to his 
mischieyous counsels, The chief event of the week has been 
the return of the Emperor from Kiéto to Tékid, since which 
nothing bas been published regarding his movements. 





A telegram was recieyed this morning from Shanghai, 
announcing that the Oceanic arrived under sail off the Saddle 
Islands yesterday morning, whence she telegraphed to Shang- 
hai forassistance. The steamer Amoy was sent down to her 
with as little delay as possible, and took the Oceanic in tow for 
Hongkong, where she will be docked, and her repairs effected, 
it is supposed, in time to despatch her to San Francisco 
about the end of this month. 





On another page will be found a translation on the ‘‘Ques- 
tion of Extra-territoriality” in which the writer argues that in 
their desire to get rid of the extra-territoriality clause the 
minds all the thinking portion of the public are turned to the 
revision of the criminal law. The writer fully recognises that 
until there is some guarantee that the legal reforms, which 
have from time to time supposed to have been adopted, shall 
be properly carried out, it is useless to hope that foreign 
powers will permit their subjects to come under Japanese 
jurisdiction. How far there is any chance of such guarantee 
being possible may be judged from the notice that has just 
appeared in the Hochi Shimbun and Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
(the Government organ) authorising the application of torture 
(gomon) to those who are being tried for participation in 
the present rebelliov. Unwilling to believe that the Japanese 
would continue a practice which has been discarded by every 
nation that wishes to lay any claim to be called civilized, 
most foreigners haye been unwilling to believe that it 
was still resorted to in this country. A _ notification, 
certainly somewhat ambiguously worded, was published 
in. June 1876, which in our eagerness to put faith in the 
sincerity of Japanese progress, was construed into an an- 
nouncement that the practice of torture was abolished. But 
these bright hopes have received a fatal blow in the unmis- 
takable notification published in the journals referredto. We 
have neither time nor space at present to give that considera- 
tion to the subject which it demands. We can only hope in 
all earnestness that the Japanese Government will hasten 
to take away so foul a stain from their national character, for 
they may rest assured that nothing will work them more harm 
in the world’s opinion, while they must give up all hopes of 
abolition of the obnoxious clause as long as they persist in 
clinging to the horrible, savage and demoralizing practice of 
torture, 
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The “ Voice from New Japan” may esteem himself fortu- | may arise from it will certainly be confined to themselves and 


nate—we presume it emanates from a“ he” although it bears 
s wonderfully shrill resemblance to that of some scolding 
vixen—that he is Voz, et preterea nihil. Voices making use 
of the offensive expressions to which this ill-bred “ voice” 
resorts are apt to bring the bodies to which they unfortu- 
nately appertain into serious trouble, so that the unlucky 
possessors, suffering from the consequences of their tenant's 
rashness, are fain to ask themselves in the words of one 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘Two Voices” 
‘‘Thou art so full of misery 
Were it not better not to be?” 


The Tokio Times should adopt for its motto “Fie! foh! 
fum!’ for in the most trifling matters does it detect 
British interference and British diplomatic pressure, and 
British hostility to Japan, and British this and British that, 
pretending tohave as keen a nose as the giantin smelling the 
blood ofan Englishman. “ Hath Britain all the sun that shines?” 
and does this rouse the writer to a pitch of hysteric jealousy ? 
But as there be some men “ that are mad if they behold a cat” 
so there are some rare papers that become harmlessly 
insane when they allow the little mind they have to run 
on England and the English. Now it might reasonably 
be supposed that any one possessing a particle of common 
sense or fair judgment would either have refrained from 
further remarks on the subject of the Postal Treaty, when 
the falsity of those to which it had already given utterance 
has been so fully exposed, or in a manful way have re- 
tracted the invented accusations. But no; againand again 
does the Tokio Times return to this thread-bare and 
by no means interesting subject, with a persistency that 
that can only be explained by lack of any other subject, to 
expatiate upon and consequent necessity of padding. We 
should have refrained from devoting so much space to the 
explanation of this matter of Postal Arrangements, had not 
the wounded feelings of certain individuals who had pre- 
sumed without authority to speak in the name of the Post 
Office Department prompted them to enlist in their cause 
so willing a champion as the “ Fie! foh! fum!” journal, 
and to hoodwink one of our daily contemporaries also into 
believing that they had been sorely wronged. It was there- 
fore due to the community that we should show them from 
what source all the stir and talk arose. We shall not refer to 
the subject again, no matter what may be twaddled about 
‘““wrong and injustice’ to the Japanese Government. The 
fact is that the Japanese Government, instead of so regard- 
ing it, warmly approves the course pursued bythe British 
authorities as being that which it expressly desired. Until 
certain arrangements have been completed in England it has 
not, and never had, any wish that Japanese Mailsshould be for- 
warded by British Mail packets. It does really seem rather 
hard that in a simple matter of this kind the Japanese 
Government cannot be permitted to manage its business 
in its own way, without having to be subject to the im- 
pertinently proffered advice and dictation ofthe Tokio Times. 
The Gazette also should have taken steps to find out the 
true position of affairs before permitting itself to be made 
use of, and finding itself compelled to resort to the expedi- 
ent of blaming its own Government in order to uphold the 
cause of some petty officials of the Post Office. It can 
hardly be pleasing to the Japanese Government to be hec- 
tored by the Tokio Times for making ‘‘ needless confessions ” 
when in fact it bad made none, there being none to make. 
All that they have done has been to correct in their own 
interests the errors and presumption of one of their sub- 
ordinates. 7 

It is the chief aim of the Zokio Timcs to mislead the 
public into believing that it is the chosen mouth-piece of 
the Japanese Government, and that it always speaks by 
authority. But the Government have already had good cause 
to wish to be relieved from any such assumption, and have no 
desire to be defended by such sorry and dangerous advocacy. 
We believe, and trust, that the incident that pave rise to all the 
fuss “ will not soon be forgotten” by thesclemers who set a- 
{vot the unnecessary agitation, “Any unpleasant " feeling that 
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be the result of well merited disappointment. 





The effect of the gale of the 26th appears to have been very 
widely felt and to have been attended with great destruction 
of property and considerable loss of life. Full accounts of the 
extent of the storm have not yet reached Yokohama, but from 
what has been ascertained up to the present time, the main 
force of the gale was felt on the coast between this and Owari. 
All the villages and towns on the sea coast seem to have snf- 
fered much and accounts are constantly being received of 
houses washed away either by the sea or the swollen streams, 
causing much misery and loss of life. The fishermen and junk 
traders have suffered greatly, many boats having been destroy- 
ed and nets carried away, while large tracts of land have been 
devastated by the encroachment of the sea. Traffic along the 
Tokaido was greatly interfered with an account of bridges 
being carried away, but, as far as Odawara at least, such 
damages have been so far repaired that carriages may again 
proceed uninterruptedly. One of our contemporaries states 
that on one point of the coast south of Noshima some sixty per- 
sons were drowned. The German barque Madagassger, the Dan- 
ish barque Catharina and the American 3 masted schooner Roving 
Sailor, from Hakodate, were totally wrecked in the neighbour- 
hood of Noshima, with some loss of life, Captain Bryant, in the 
last named vessel, succeeding only with the greatest difficulty in 
saving his wife and three children by means of a rope carried 
ashore. The survivors of the wrecks were brought up to Yo- 
kohama by the German corvette Elisabeth which was sent 
down for that purpose. Several Japanese vessels are also sup- 
posed to have been lost. A Japanese steamer, the Seésu Afaru, 
is known to have gone on shore some miles distant from the 
place where the Roving Sailor was wrecked. Further accounts 
of its devastating effects will doubtless continue to reach us. 





It is pleasant to remark the grateful terms in which the 
survivors of the wrecks acknowledge the thoughtful kindness 
and attention shown them by the Japanese at the scene of the 
disasters. Not that in the present case anything more has 
been done to succour the sbipwrecked crews and to endeavour 
to alleviate their sufferings than on any former occasion 
Looking back through the record of wrecks and marine disasters, 
—and it is a terribly heavy one—we can find no single instance 
in which the kindness of heart which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of the Japanese people was not borne testimony to in 
like manner. No matter that the poor villagers of the coast 
have but little to give beyond their sympathy and kindly help. 
To men who have lost everything but barely saved lives, a cup 
of water, or a handful of rice, some simple remedy to soothe 
the smarting wound, or cotton gown to hide the naked body, 
when offered with every mark of sympathy, delicacy and 
unselfishness, are valued as the costliest gifts, and call up in the 
recipients the keenest sense of gratitude. Nor is it only to 
the living that their kindness is shown. The dead cast up by 
the sea, bruised out of human shapé against the jagged rocks, 
or dreadful in decay, still receive from the kindly villagers 
and local authorities a fitting respect, every care being taken 
to preserve any article or record by which they may be in the 
future identified, after which they are buried with all decency. 
To what extent this kindness and propriety is carried the writer 
is able out of his own experience to bear full testimony, having 
been present at the sc-ne of one of the most fearful wrecks 
that has ever taken place on the Japanese coast. He can never 
remember without the deepest feeling of gratitude the kindness 
and courtesy received from the highest official down to the 
lowest villager, and the tender and respectful way in which 
they one and all performed the forlornest offices that man can 
be called upon to render. And there is no reason to suppose 
that in all similar cases their aid is not as readily and kindly 
given as on this occassion. 

Now this excellent trait of the Japanese character is re- 
cognised by us all, and shuws them in marked contrast with 
the conduct of any of their neighbours when they find a ship- 
wrecked crew at their doors. Take China, where iu most 
parts a wreck is looked upon as a godsend, affording rich op- 
portunities for liberal plunder, aud where the unhappy crew 
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instead of receiving aid or sympathy may think themselves 


fortunate if they are not called upon to do battle with their 
fellow creatures for the lives that the sea has spared. In the 
recent case of the wreck of the French mail steamer J/eihong 
in the Red Sea, the crew and passengers had to look after 
themselves, abandoning the wreck to hundreds of armed 
Arabe, intent on plunder, and who it may be presumed were 
restrained from committing personal violence on the ship- 
wrecked unfortunates by the knowledge that they had saved 
nothing worth the stealing. In Japan we do not recollect any 
case where wrecking has occurred, the natives seeming intent 
only on rendering all the aid in their power, and the local 
authorities always taking prompt measures to protect personal 
property and cargo. — 

All that go down to the sea in ships and do business 
on the great waters can never look with other than kindly 
feelings on those who, they know, always stand ready 
to give them helping hands and kindly aid and sympathy 
whenever misfortune shall drive them on their shores. 
No men are more ready to risk the life that is threatened 
by a thousand perils, such as few classes of landsmen are 
called upon to undergo, than sailors, and no profession can 
show fuller record of noble self-sacrifice and heroic deeds. Td 
risk the deadliest danger to save the life of some poor drown- 
ing soul seems as natural to them as the simplest duties of 
their daily life. And then talk to them of thanks or reward! 
Why, to suppose that a hope of either has urged them in the 
least degree to noble effort is an insult to their manhood. Do 
the daring fishermen of Deal or the brave volunteer crews of 
our life-boats panse to consider, before risking their lives 
to rescue the crews of vessels foundering off our storm-swept 
coasts, what meed of public praise will be theirs? Are they 
tempted to deeds of bravery by heavy salaries or prospect of 
large reward? The only thanks they can hope to receive are 
those sobbed out by the saved ; the only reward is too often the 
watery grave from which they did what they could to save 
others. 

While it always affords us unmixed satisfaction to bear 
testimony to the uniform kindness with which those who suffer 
shipwreck on their coasts are treated by the Japanese, we have 
been led to making these latter remarks by a letter which has 
appeared in the columns of one of our contemporaries. It is 
fair to suppose that it is written by a sailor if there be any 
faith to be placed in the nom-de-plume that it bears. 
In speaking of the scene in the harbour during the gale 
of the 26th, when a number of Japanese were rescued 
only with the greatest difficulty from the wreck of the 
Augusta and the dredge after she went ashore at the French 
hatoba, the writer complains of the absence of even the 
simplest means of saving life from wrecks, and makes a 
few suggestions that might perhaps with advantage be taken 
into consideration by the native authorities. So far, so good. 
But now come the following ungracious remarks (the italics 
being our own) :— 

‘* This amount of trouble and exertion would not have been 
required from the foreign community, to save the lives of a 
Jew natives, were the proper appliances supplied by the 
authorities. Why should foreign members in this settlement 
peril themselves year after year, on like occasions, when the 
simple means of saving life are within easy grasp of the 
authorities, and as it is generally their own countrymen who are 
imperilled, why not provide efficient means to save them ? 
Foreigners rarely get any thanks for their pains in such cases 
as those of yesterday, and always do the harsh part of the work 
themselves for native benefit.” 

Now had the letter been signed Lowdah and written by a 
Chinese sampan-man, who, like the rest of his class, would not 
put out an oar to save a drowning wretch sinking within his 
reach, it might have been excusable. But as it stands we can- 
not pass it over without indignant protest. So then are we 
to loaf at the Club, idly skimming the newspapers, or watch 
from our room in luxury of dressing gown and slippers, the 
drowning struggles of a few natives because the authorities 
have not provided some life saving appliances which might or 
might not be available? Are we tocome to such a pass that 
‘to gave the lives of a few natives” we really cannot under- 
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of persons and asks neither thanks now reward. 





go any serious trouble or exertion, and giving them our pitying 
sympathy to the extentof saying “ poor devils,” light a fresh cigar 
and leave them to their fate? Are the men of this community 
to become so flabby, and vain, and heartless that rather than 
wet their feet, or ruin their good clothes, or soil their hands 
with a coil of rope they would allow a “ few natives’’ to 
perish before their eyes® If such dire necessity again call 
for foreign aid must it be left to the women of the settle. 
ment to put their hands to the life lines, and shame the men 
by undergoing “the trouble and exertion to save the lives of 
a few natives” of which the writer of this letter so peevish- 
ly complains ? 

Then he asks why foreign members of the settlement should 
peril themselves on such occasions, when the simple means 
of saving life are within easy grasp of the authorities. Because 
in spite of the writer's apparent heartlessness, every man in 
the foreign community finds his greatest pleasure in saving 
the life of a fellow creature, when opportunity offers, and 
because there are never wanting those who will run any per- 
sonal risk to place the ‘simple means of saving life within 
easy grasp” of a perishing mortal. When a coal lighter filled 
and sank off the creek Mr. Dowson did not hang back from 
diving in among a crowd of some forty or fifty drowning 
coolies because they were not hisown countrymen who were 
imperilled, and the authorities had provided no life buoys. 


When Mr. Pitman, Dr. Wheeler, and others plunged into the 


raging surf and dangerous wreck the other day to pull out sense- 


lessand drowning men, they did not. pause to consider what thanks 


they would get from the authorities, and sneer at exertions be- 
cause made only “ for native benefit.” It is well that the Japanese 


should know that views such as this writer expresses are not 


those of the community or of any portion of it. By the 
letter we see that there is at least one exception, but we should 


be sorry to believe that any other of its members would not put 


forth every power, and employ all available means to save lives 
because the objects of the exertions were only a ‘“ few natives.” 
When wrecks are cast upon their coasts and half-drowned and 
starving men are thrown on their compassion, it would seem 
hard were the Japanese to say, “‘ Every year wrecks take place 
on our shores, and every year we are put to trouble and loss 
in rescuing and feeding the foreigners. Let them supply our 
coasts with life-boats and rockets, and other paraphernalia. 
They are only a few foreigners and we do not see why we 
should be called upon to exert ourselves for foreign benefit. 
Besides we rarely get any thanks for anything we do.” 
In the place of such churlishness we know, and all sea- 
faring men know, the kindness that makes no distinction 
And in 
this matter of thanks too, if thanks must be had for doing 
the plainest act of duty, the writer is wrong. We know 


of few cases in our own experience or that of friends, 
where the amplest and most courteous acknowledgements 


have not been made by the Japanese authorities for even 
the smallest relief afforded to any of their people in distress, 
At the present time the local authorities are using every 
exertion to discover the names of those who were most 
prominent in rendering assistance in the recent disasters 
in the harbour, in order that they may express their sense 
of the obligation. 

We have no desire to say a word against making all pos- 
sible preparation to meet such calamities as those referred 
to. By all means provide life-boats, life-buoys, grappling 
hooks and every other lify-saving apparatus, but if the 
storm comes before we are ready for it, in the name of our 
common humanity don't let us begin to talk about “ trouble” 
and “ thanks” and those in danger being only a “ few natives” 
and not our own countrymen, but strip to our work and_ be 
thankful that we have the ability and the strength to be of 
use, and that on such an occasion we can do something 
in return forthe many favours that our shipwrecked country- 
men have received at the hands of kindly natives. 

Amidst the sad records of Joss of life and destruction of 
property occasioned by the storm of the 26th ultimo which 
reach as from so many quarters, it is a relief to find that the 
heavy rain which then fell ayerted, in many parts of the 
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country, the danger of a failure of the rice crop. The want 
of sufficient water to irrigate the fields was in many cases 
leading to disputes among the farmers as to the use of what 
little was left in the ponds and ditches, and the drying up 
of wells in some districts was the cause of great distress. 
As yet the weather this summer has been altogether quite 
exceptional, and chiefly remarkable for the small quantity 
of rain which has fallen. Visitors to Japan during the early 
summer were wont to take away with them on their wel- 
come departure from this port, the fixed idea that the 
chronic state of Yokohama was one of moisture and 
mouldiness. Past registration, too, recorded the fact that June 
was only second to September in being the wettest month of 
the year, for Dr. Hepburn's tables show the average rain-fall 
in June for seven years to have been 11.3 inches, and last 
year Mr. Joyner recorded a fall of 10.87 inches. Dr. Veeder 
has kindly informed us that in June this year the rain-fall 
during the whole of the month was only 2.47 inches, of which 
the greater part, 1.73 inches, fell on the night of the 14th, 
and that no rain at all fell after the 18th, a remarkable 
circumstance, as the Jast ten days of June are generally 
the rainiest part of a very rainy month. Dr. Veeder 
further states, that the quantity of elastic vapour in the 
atmosphere during the whole of this dry weather, was 
always sufficiently great to warrant the expectation of 
rain, but he obgerved, at the sametime, that the highest at- 
mospheric currents set in steadily from the west, probably 
from the dry plains of China, and were therefore capable of 
absorbing the moisture which would otherwise have fallen 
as rain. This condition lasted until the storm of the 26th 
ultimo, when a change wus observed, the approach of the 
storm being indicated twelve hours in advance by cirrus 
clouds moving in an easterly direction. 


We are extremely glad to hear that the Japanese Govern- 
ment are so fully aware of the value of the meteorological 
observations that they intend to establish an observatory 
at Kaga Yashiki under the superintendance of Dr. Veeder, 
for which a complete and valuablo set of instruments have 
been ordered. That the expenditure thus involved is a 
judicious one no person will venture to dispute, as the meteor- 
ological observations which the Government will be able to 
make at Tékié, Sapporo and the various light-houses on the 
coast, will form a valuable addition to similar information 
which is collected in other parts of the world. 





The numerous friends of Captain Brinkley will sincerely 
sympathize with him in the recent severe loss he 
has sustained by the burning of his residence at 
Toriizaka, Tékid. The house was only just com- 
pleted and furnished with great care, while there are 
scarcely any grounds in the capital laid out with such excel- 
lent taste. But the worst of the misfortune is the loss of all 
the manuscripts, notes and memoranda compiled during the 
past three years, ‘and which are the result of many years of 
the closest study and application. Those who know the extent 
of Captain Brinkley’s attainments in Japanese literature will 
understand the value of such labours, and the irreparable 
loss he has sustained by their destruction. 





The Gonret of Kanagawa ken has notified that a fee of 
2 sen must be paid by foreigners applying to the Kencho for 
© passport to Hakone and Atami,atrifle which will doubt- 
less be willingly paid by all who desire to avail themselves 
of the privilege granted. In the case of British subjects this 
fee must be forwarded through the Consulate at the time 
of making application for a passport. 





We cannot repain from expressing great surprise at the 
apparently unnecessary interference of the French Minister 
with the liberty of the eho du Japon in notifying it that an 
article that had appeared in its columns—only an extract by 
the way—was offensive, and that it must not publish similar 
articles Tl ois hard enongh to find matter 
day by day, in u community as limited as ours, to 


fill a morning paper, and surely M. de Geoffray need 
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in future. 
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not have been alarmed lest an article, that had been per- 
mitted toappear in Paris, might create a revolution among 
his compatriotes in Yokohama. We cannot but look upon 
the whole proceeding as extremely ill judged and arbitrary. 
Certainly M. de Geoffroy has not commenced his duties in 
away to render himself popular with his countrymen, 
while it is quite possible that in his haste to be 
exercising his powers he has exceeded them. In any case we 
extend to our contemporary the sympathy to which it is 
evidently entitled as the victim, as it seems to us, of a singular- 
ly harsh and uncalled for measure, 





In an article on the Insurrection in Japan in the last Pall 
Mall Budget occurs the following curious passage :— 

But there are signs that English popularity is not increasing in that 

country, and that, justly or unjustly, most of the grievances are attri- 
buted tous. If it is necessary to reduce the pensions of the Samurai, 
the reason assigued is that treaties prevent the Government from 
raising the funds it requires by Customs duties, as in other countries. 
The Japanese papers point out that while the Customs in England 
produce over £20,000,000, or more than one-fourth of its revenue, those 
in Japan amount to only about £350,000, or less than one-thirtieth of 
its receipts. It is, however, probable that if a free revision of the 
commercial treaties were permitted to Japan, the fiscal advantage would 
be comparatively small; but the refusal by foreign countries to permit 
it to act in this matter as it thinks best is a continual sore. When rice 
reaches an unheard-of price, foreigners, and particularly the English, 
are blamed and foreign trade is said to be ruining the people. 
Now in a journal that isone of the very few that has given 
any attention to Japanese affairs, and that has attained such 
a deservedly high reputation for its general correctness and 
ability in its treatment of any subject, it is surprising to finda 
statement so incorrect as the above. Neither the Japanese 
people nor the Japanese Government are unjust enough to 
attributed their grievances to any action of England. Although 
it suits the “ Fie! foh! fum!” style of journal to enun- 
ciate such absurd views, the Japanese nation is far too sen- 
sible to attribute to any one nation in particular the grievances 
referred to. They know full well that England has no more to 
do with the “‘ samurai question” or a rise in the price of rice than 
any other country. Butthere arecertain foreigners who have 
been forsome time in the employ of the Japanese Government— 
unhappily for the latter—who fear that at no very distant day 
the failing means of the Government and pressing necessity for 
retrenchinent may deprive them of the emoluments they have 
so long undeservedly enjoyed. These men cry out that the 
Customs’ duties should be raised inthe hope that their posi- 
tions may be continued, and that they may derive thence a 
fresh source of supply. In their ignorant selfishness they will 
not see that the imposition of higher duties would simply 
extinguish the little trade there is, neither do they care as long 
as they can secure a continued engagement at an increased 
salary. 

With regard to the remarks made in the same article or the 
presumed antagonism of the foreign press we may have some- 
thing to say on a future occasion. Certainly no Yokohama 
journal has any but a sincere and disinterested wish to see the 
Japanese Nation advance upon the road of progress opened 
to them. 





Application was made at the end of last month to the 
authorities at TOkid for permission to make a further dis- 
play of fireworks on the Sumida-gawa. Such permission 
does not appear to have been granted as yet, but it is 
probable that a second display will take place during this 
month, of which due notice will be given. 





In our daily issue of the 3lst ultimo we drew attention 
to the fact that Her Majesty’s Minister had received a 
telegram from the Governor of Hongkong, announcing that 
it had not been considered necessary to establish quarantine 
reguiations in that colony, and that favourable news had 
been received from Amoy about the cholera epidemic. 
We are glad to be able to state that the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has now concluded that as yet there is noneed for 
quarantine regulations in Japan, and we sincerely hope that 
we imay long be exempted from the necessity of them. 
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From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Wonday, 30th. 

Their Majesties the Emperor and Empress arrived in Yokohama 
this morning at half past six from Kidto by the Hiroshima Maru, 
and landed shortly afterwards at the Admiralty jetty under a 
salute from the men-of-war in port. At 8.15 Their Majesties 
proceeded to TOki6 by a special train. The native town and 
Kanagawa were decorated with flags at an early hour, and the ships 
in harbour were gaily dressed. 


The steamer Atholl left Singapore for Hongkong on the 21st 
instant. 

From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Police Tnspector Mnrata at Owake 
ken at 4.30 p.m. on the 28th instant, announces that the rebels 
made an attack upon the Imperialists at Kuragano and Gohon- 
matsu. At the former place they were readily repulsed, but at 
the latter, though fired upon by the Imperialists from three sides 
they succeeded in holding their ground. After seven hours a 
desperate sally was made by four companies of the troops of the 
Kumamoto garrison who finally succeeded in driving back 
their assailants. About sixty of the Imperialists were killed or 
wounded. Therebels seemto have no more lead and are firing balls 
of bell metal. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The troops under Lieut. General Takashima having gained so 
many victories, became somewhat careless, and have recently been 
continually beaten by the rebels. They are now defending them- 
selves against the rebels advancing from the South. 

The third Division of the army has been continually fighting 
ever since the battle of Yamaga, and has consequently suffered 
considerably, but the troops forming it remain in good spirits and 
health. 


From the /Héchi Shimbun. 

Hitherto red glass has not been manufactured in Japan, but one 
Kawajima of Asakusa, T0kid, now succeeds in making red glass 
of good quality. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Their excellencies Iwakura, Udaijin, and Mayejima, Vice-Minis- 
ter of Home Affairs, will start for Kidto at the commencement of 
next month. 


From the Aféhono Shimbun. 

A notification has been issued by the Anzaixsho that on account 
of the return of the Mikado to T0kié, a Bureau for the Southern 
expedition, being a branch of the Army Department, will be 
established at Osaka. 


Tuesday, 31st. 


We are informed by H. M.’s Consul, that Sir Harry Parkes has 
received a reply to a telegram sent by him to Governor 
Hennessy, to the effect that he (the Governor) had not found 
it necessary to establish quarantine regulations at Hongkong, 
and that the latest news from Amoy was favourable.” We trust 
this news may serve to allay any apprehension which may exist 
as to the spread of cholera from Amoy. 


Through the courtesy of Captain Briscve of the P. & O. steamer 
Malacca, we have been favoured with the following particulars of 
the storm on Thursday last. 

Malacca, Thursday, July 26th, 1877. 


Time. Barometer. Wind, 
9.00 821i sse5i0ccs<00 29 OO sex ccotcviacen: N.N.E 
2.00 P.M... dscssanes PO.G7 wivessevennsends E.N.E. 
DAD 5 9.etcesicnontes 29. GO sccisessasiess N.B. 4 E. | Blowing hard 
SAB: 4g Sei tesannn ses CUSS ap sant caens i. by N. + with thick 
4.45 ,, la i) ee ae i. by | rainy weather. 
B30) g¢ cttw ecttsenes BOBS ssttacveduteres 135 
OO. soo: cciereeeevens 7 een E.S.E. | Hardest blow. 
8.00 ,, Tising..... 20.7 .....ccerccores S.E. Very heavy 
10.00 5, s+. et eer Ss. by E. J rain. 
LU OO: 55. etanindenns 74 TT | Bn em eee South 
Midnight ............. 29.70 sevssesssvevees Squally. 


The P. & O. steamer Sunda left edie on Sunday, the 
29th instant, at 2 P.M 

The Japanese men-of-war in harbour and the Fort at Kanagawa 
were illuminated last night in honour of the Mikado’s return to the 
capital. 


“The storm of the 26th did considerable damage on the coast 
near here. We already know that its force was severely 





At Yenoshima the sand of the beach leading from Katase has been 
carried away to such an extent, that about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance is covered by the sea, the depth of water close up to the 
toriye of the foot of the main street being about four feet at high 
water. During the greater part of the day communication between 
the mainland and island can only be kept up by boats, and 
even at dead low water dry walking is scarcely possible. 
This makes it very incovenient for the pilgrims and others 
who visit the island in such numbers at this time of year, and as 
the residents estimate that it will be cighteen months before the 
sand silts up sufficiently to make a causeway as formerly, the pro- 
prietors of the tea-houses propose erecting a wooden staging by 
which visitors may reach the island dry shod. This will be no 
slight undertaking, and the cost will be considerable. The beach at 
Katase is covered with enormous quantities of kelp which the sea 
has thrown up far beyond the usual high water mark, which is 
now being busily collected and carried away to be used on the fields. 

The fishermen of Katase and Yenoshima were great sufferers by 
the storm, and sad to say, the waves invaded the precincts of the 
cave at the latter place and completely washed away the shrine of 
Benten Sama which used to stand there. A word of advice to those 
who drive to Katase. It seems to be the invariable practice at the 
tea-house there to make the most exorbitant charge forstabling, etc., 
with the hope that the bill may, in some instances, be paid with- 
out question. In one case a sum of yen 2.75 was demanded and yen 
1.75 accepted when the amount asked for was objected to. It would 
be well for visitors to know that the proper and reasonable price to 
pay for ponies stabled at Katase is half a bu per feed, and for bet- 
toes one hu and a quarter per day. Bearing these rates in mind an 
easy calculation can be made of the proper amount due for the ac- 
commodation afforded, 


We much regret to have to report an accident, serious so far as 
delay is concerned, but happily not so to the safety of the vessel, 
to the 0. & O.S. S. Oceanic. The vessels of this Company have 
been so free from even slight accidents during the two years and 
upwards that they have been running across the Pacific, that even 
a slight derangement of the line causes surprise. The Oceanic 
arrived here on Saturday last from San Francisco, after a rapid 
passave of 17 days 22 hours from that port, and she left 
here on Monday afternoon (the 23rd inst.) in continuation of 
her voyage to Hongkong. On the morning of the 26th inst. she 
was spoken by the M. B.S. 8S. Tumaura Maru in lat. 31. 7 
N. Long. 131. 5 EK. about 23 miles to the northward and east- 
ward of Cape Satano-misaki (or Chichakoff). She then reported 
that she had losther propelleron thenivht of the 25th, and requested 
the Zamaura Maru to tow her into some port. This the latter, being 
so much smaller a vessel was unable to do, and all she could promise 
was to report the accident inimediately on her arrival at Kobe. This 
was done, and on information being given to the senior naval officers 
at each port, the U.S. S. Aeursaye from Kobe, and H. B. M.’s 
Sloop Lily from Nagasaki immediately left in search of the dis- 
abled vessel. Unfortunately, in consequence of the lines between 
here and Kobe being down, owing to the late typhoon, the news 
of the accident did not reach here until yesterday evening. Mr. 
Center, the General Agent of the Company in the East, imme- 
diately took the necessary steps to afford assistance, and the M. 
M.S.S. Z'anais, having been chartered for the service, will leave 
this evening to render any aid possible. The Oceanic, when last 
seen, was on the starboard tack with all sail set, before a North 
Easterly wind. It is therefore to be presumed that Capt. Parsell 
was endeavouring to run either to Tasman or Odomari bay, with 
a view of getting out of the current and anchoring. It should 
thercfore be easy for the Zunis to find the Oceanic, Unfortunately, 
owing to the great length of the Orcunic (about 440 feet), there 
is no dock either at Yokoska or Shanghai long enough to take 
her in, and it will therefore probably be necessary for the Zanais, 
should she fall in with her, to tow her to Hongkong. This, 
however, as the Zunais is a powerful steamer, will not take 
many days, and as the Oceanic has a spare screw, and also 
spare blades on board, we may hope that the delay consequent 
on the accident, will be reduced to a minimum.-—J/apan Herald, 


From the Jléchi Shimbun. 

No fighting has taken place in the neighbourhood of Kagoshima 
since the engagement of the 23rd of last month. On the 18th 
instant Shimadzu Saburo returned to Kagoshima, and the people 
aze pyradually returning to their homes in the town. 

There are about 170 patients at the Kagoshima hospital. The 


felt about Oiso and Udawara and shall doubtless soon hear of | Imperialists have their hospitals at Miyanojd, Oguchi, Taniyama, 
destruction and perhaps loss of life at places more distant. Kajikawa, Tarumi, Sakura-shima, O-shima and Toku-shima. 
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From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Lieut. Colonel Tanabe announces 
that the Imperialists, after entering Miyako-no-jO, made an ad- 
vance upon Teradzumi-mura and Kajiyama and dispersed the 
rebels from their positions there. The Imperialists intend to 
advance upon Obi. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

During the storm on the 26th instant the Kise-gawa was 
flooded, and the bridge which crosses the Tokaidé and five houses 
were destroyed. Three persons were drowned. 

The Kano-gawa rose to the extent of fifteen feet and a great 
deal of damage was done in consequence. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

So severe a shock of earthquake was felt in the province of J6- 
shiu (Hitachi) on the 25th instant, that the walls of many of the 
godowns were cracked, and the tiles fell from the roofs of the 
houses. At Zenk6ji in Shinshiu, at 4 p.m. on the 24th instant, a 
violent hail-storm took place, so that for one hour the darkness of 
night prevailed. 

The Government is considering the advisability of establishing, 
as soon as the present war is over, thirty-six military stations in 
various parts of the country, each to be garrisoned by one regi- 
ment of troops. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 28th July, 1877 :— 


Total Amount of notes (dollars) received 

by us from the Shihei-rio .....scseeee 
Ord: Hanis ico sticeteteicressinnsieraeeanier 
Tar circulation i... 0. cccccccsdeteiesecscsccessesece 


Dols, 1,200,000 
807,980 
392,020 


Dols. 1,200,000 


POCO e een ecs asst OFsnesewere tO tena see 


Reserve Fund Dols, 392,020 


In Foreign money :— 


Nt COMA A san cacksccnascsieciaecascesvoneenie Dols, 225,884 
In Bank notes and cheques............. 136 
Deposited with Foreign Banks...... 50,000 


276.020 


Do, in native CULTENCY.........ccceceeeeeeeeees 116,000 





Dols, 392,020 


Wednesday, 1st. 

The German frigate Elisabeth returned to her anchorage at 
9.30 p.m. last evening. She has brought up the survivors of 
the wreck of the Danish barque Catharine numbering ten; the 
whole crew of the American three-masted schooner Loving 
Sailor, except the mate who stayed behind to take care of the cargo ; 
and she reports having found the German barque Afadayasager 
entirely broken up and strewn among the rocks. The Catharina 
fared but little better. She lies between Nosima-saki and 
Inaboyé-saki on a very rocky shore, and is in consequence badly 
injured. Those of her crew who were saved were more or less 
injured by being cast agsinst the rocks. 

The Roving Sailor lies on shore with her bow high between two 
rocks, about a mile further north. Captain Bryant, we hear, on 
finding it impracticable to save his vessel from going ashore, 
headed her for the most favourable spot on the coast, and thereby 
has saved his crew, together with his wife and children who 
were with him. 

The Elisabeth has seen nothing of the Japanese steamer said 
to have been lost. 


A slight shock of earthquake occurred at 1.40 p.m. yesterday. 


From the Mainichi: Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 1.15 a.m. on,the 31st ul- 
timo, announces that at 3.a.m. on the 29th ultimo the second divi- 
sion of the Imperialists advanced toward Takaoka, and after first 
taking the rebel positions at Yawagase-mura and Hashidani-zaka, 
captured the town of Takaoka byS am. After the town was 
taken the Imperialists were reinforced by two regiments, and 
continue to hold the position. 


From the J/échi Shimbun. 

The Imperialists made a general assault upon Takajo on 
the 28th ultimo and captured the town. 

Among the Ministers who returned with the Mikado were 
Their Excellencies Sanjo, Ito, Tokudaiji, Bojo, Yanagiwara (mem- 
ber of the Genro-Jn) and the Vice Minister of the Imperial 
Household. 

H. E. Okubo will remain a day or two longer in Kidto on 
matters of business. 
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From the Chéya Shimbun. 
The rebels having been beaten in battle after battle, and 


Miyako-no-jO having been taken from them, the people think that 
the rebellion is nearly over. 
an opinion that peace cannot be restored before the end of Sep- 
tember, while Yamagata, the Minister of War, does not think 
that the war will be over before the end of N ovember. 


But {Major General Saigo is of 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
A telegram despatched from Kidto at 8.40 a.m. on the 29th 


ultimo, announces that a report had been received from Kawa- 
mura, the Vice Minister of the Navy, who is now at Miyako-no-j6, 
to the effect that Oyama with two regiments entered Obi on 
the 29th ultimo and all the rebels at that place surrendered. 
Six field pieces were taken there. The troops which advanced 
on the Yamaguchi-kaidé and those under Lieut. General Soga 
have united at Noda, and are now but a short distance from 
Miyazaki, another important rebel position. 





Thursday, 2nd. 


Kobe fortunately escaped the typhoon of the 26th ultimo. though 
during the afternoon the weather was very threatening, with the 
barometer extremely low. Some violent gusts of wind from the 
West were experienced but the weather cleared up as the wind 
gradually worked round by N orth to East. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Sashiki at noon on the 3lat of 
July, says that one battalion of Imperialists under Major Iguchi 
arrived at Obi on the 28th ultimo. The number of rebels who 
surrendered themselves at that place up to the 29th ultimo 
were eight companies of eighty men each. Five hundred stand 
of small arma, six field pieces, and large quantities of provisions 
were captured. 

The fourth division of the Imperialists arrived at Sarugawa 
to-day (the 31st) and thisis the only river which now separates 
the Imperialists from the rebels in the town of Miyazaki. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

On account of the return of the Emperor to TOkié, Major 
General Saigo has been sent to the seat of war as an envoy 
for the purpose of inspecting the troops and enquiring into the 
health of the officers. 

The following letter has been forwarded to H. I. H. Arisu- 
gawa-no-Miya by the Prime Minister, at the command of the 
Mikado :— 

“To Arisugawa Takahito, Commander-in-Chief of the Ex- 
pedition of Chastisement: 

‘The troops under you having bravely and successfully fought 
against the rebels, their power has been destroyed, thereby proving 
that you have performed your duty as Commander-in-Chief so 
ably as to deserve Our special acknowledgment. As We are now 
about to return to TOkiOd We send Saigo Yorimichi to you as 
Special Envoy to convey Our thanks for your services, and Our 
hopes that you will retain good health during the hot weather, 
and zealously continue your laboursfor the restoration of peace. 
“July 1877.” 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
Kirino and Kishima are in Hiuga. 
at Takahara. : 
Kuroda left Kobe in the Gembu Maru on the 26th ultimo and 
arrived at Kogoshima during the afternoon of the 28th. The 
Tonden-hei (Yezo militia) who are now in Tokid will be des- 
patched to the South immediately the expected order to that effect 
18 given. 

Major General Saigo left Kobe at the end of last month and 
has since arrived at Kokubu in Satsuma. 


Saigo has his head-quarters 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kobe on the 29th ultimo, says 
that the troops under Higashi Fushimi-no-Miya left in the 
Kumamoto Maru for Kagoshima. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 1.55 a.m. on the 2lst 
ultimo, says a report which left Owake ken on the 28th ultimo 
announces that the Imperialists dispersed the rebels from Itado- 
yama and Ogiyama. They have also taken posseasion of the 
rebel positions on Kuroyachi-toge. The rebels tled towards 
Odzusa-toze, About ten of the Imperialists were killed or 
wounded, but the losses on the side of the rebels is not known. 
A variety of articles of war were taken. 
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Friday, 3rd. 
H. E. Okubo, the Home Minister, returned by the Tokio Maru 
yesterday morning. 


Captain Bryant bought in the wreck of the Roving Sailor at 
auction yesterday for $2,000. The wreck of the Catharina was 
sold to a Japanese for $725. 


From the Juinichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 4.10 p.m. on the Ist 
instant, says thatareport has been received from Major General 
Yamagata announcing that a large force of Imperialists, after 
numerous engagements at various points, succeeded in capturing 
the town of Takaoka on the 3lst ultimo. They then marched 
against the important town of Miyazaki, which they also suc- 
ceeded in taking possession of. The Imperial troops were then 
ordered to march immediately towards the castle town of Sado- 
wara, with the expectation of making an attack on the follow 
morning (the lst instant). 

Another telegram, despatched from the same place on the 
same day, says that a report has been received from Lieut. 
Gieneral Tani to the effect that at 3 a.m.on the 27th ultimo 
the Imperialists commenced an attack upon Itadoyama and 
very soon succeeded in carrying the position, afterwards taking 
Jonokoye and Kurotsuchi-toge in succession. The rebels tled 
towards Adzusa-toge. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 7.50 p.m. on the 2nd 
instant, announcesthat on the 3lst ultimo at 7 p.m. the Imperialists 
captured the castle town of Sadowara. Fighting still continued 
beyond the town. 


Our translation of the regulations for the treatment of prisoners 
implicated in the present rebellion is taken from the Vichi Nichi 
Shimbun, the semi-official organ, though the whole matteris verbatim 
the same as that published in the //échi Shimbun yesterday, from 
which our evening contemporaries took their translations. There 
is no doubt about the nature of the torture (yd-mon) which 
is permitted to be used, if any reliance is to be placed on 
the authenticity of these regulations, but as neither the Vichi 
Nichi nor the Héchi state by whom they have been issued, 
but simply confine themselves to the term ‘‘It is said,” 
we hope, for the sake of humanity and justice, that the statement 
they make is erroneous as regards the permission to torture the 
unfortunate prisoners under examination. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Permission has been specially granted to the temporary Sui- 
bancho of Kiushiu to apply torture (yé-imon) to those who are 
being tried for participation in the present rebellion, and the 
following regulations for the treatment of the various prisoners 
have been issued :— 

Art. 1.—The following may be acquitted and released :— 
1.---Those who have entered the Imperialist lines by mistake 
or without providing themselves with a passport. 2.—Those 
who have drawn jinrikishus for the rebels, have directed them 
in the road they wished to travel or rendered them tritling 
services. 3.—Those who have sold refreshments, etc., to the 
rebels, 4.—Those who were arrested on suspicion, but who 
have cleared themselves of the charges brought against them. 

‘Art. 2.—The following are to be warned, and placed in the 
. custody of their relatives: 1.—Those who were compelled to 
act as spies for the rebels, but who left them when occasion 
offered and gave themselves up to the Imperialists. 2.—Those 
who under fear or compulsion furnished the rebels with supplies 
of provisions or munitions of war. Those who were compelled 
by the rebels to join the Kiodé, Chimbu and other Tai, but otherwise 
rendered no service to the rebels. 

Art. 3.—The following are to be placed under official sur- 
veillance :—1.—Those who were compelled to act as guides or spies 
for the rebels and rendered them service in such capacity. 2.— 
Those who freely supplied the rebels with provisions or muni- 
tions of war. 3.—Those who voluntarily joined the Aiudd 
Chimbu and other 7'ai. 

Art. 4.—The following are to be closely confined: 1.—Those 
who have joined the rebels and voluntarily acted as guides or 
spies for them. 2.—Those who tovk up arms for the rebel cause 
though they did not actually fight. 3.—Those who have, during 
times of confusion, taken advantage of the opportunity to set tire 
to houses or seize property in order to aid the rebels. 4.—Those 
who have raised recruits for the rebel ranks. 5.—All members of 
the Shiyukko (Private School) and other parties of Kagoshima icn, 
and who have marched out with the rebels, whether they have 
borne arms against the Imperialists or not, are included in this 
Article. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Upwards of 3,470 wounded men of the Imperial Army were 
received at the Osaka and Nagasaki hospitals from the sth 
February to the 7th July, as follows :— 

Received in — Discharged 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

His Excellency Kuroda arrived at Kagoshima in the Gembu 
Muru on the 28th of last month, but it is since reported that 
he returned to Kobe on the Ist instant. This is very likely 
accounted for by the repeated Imperial successes over the rebel 
forces, so that his services are probably no longer required at 
the seat of war. 

The rebel commander Sakurada Sojird, a prominent samurai 
of Higo, is strongly of the opinion that the rebels having lost 
all chance of gaining their object should surrender themselves, 
while Ikebe Kichijiro, another prominent samurai of Higo and 
a rebel commander, says that they should fight it out to the 
very end. Thus the opinion of the rebels is somewhat divided. 
Saigo is said to take no notice of these dissensions. 


From the Akéhbono Shimbun. 


The number of civil cases brought before the T6kid Saibansho 
from January Ist to June 30th was 1,167. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

It is rumoured that the (rovernment Telegraphs, which have 
hitherto been under the Department of Public Works, will be 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the Home Department. 

H. I. H. Higashi Fushimi-no-Miya proceeded from Usuki to 
Nagasaki on the 25th of last month. 

A person returning from Satsuma says that the prospects 
of the harvest in the neighbourhood of Kagoshima are not at 
all bad this year. <A fair crop is expected unless some unfor- 
seen calamity happens, though it will be more deficient than 
it would otherwise have been, on account of the farmers having been 
taken from their labour in the tields to act as coolies in the war. 


YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT DURING JULY, 1877. 
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Saturday, 4th. 
The Dutch Government having given instructions to its vari- 
ous representatives that to-day shall be observed as a day of 
mourning for the death of Her Majesty the Queen of the 
Netherlands, the flags of the Consulates of all nationalities and 
the men-of-war in port will remain at half mast as a tuken of 


respect, 


STuaRT ELDRIDGE, M.D. 
Surgeon-in-charge. 





The true character of the impostor Wong Ching-fu, the so-called 
Buddhist missionary at New York, appears to be coming to light. 
The Denver Tri,une remarks that he has already commenced to 
forget to pay his debts.—Shanghai Courier. 
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THE FUTURE OF JAPAN. 


\UR review in a recent issue of the Memorial of the 
Risshisha naturally suggests the question what the 
destiny of the country, of which the later and most singular 
history is there summed up and the present condition 
ably criticised, is to be. The problem is a difficult one, 
and we think impossible of anything like an adequate 
solution. Foreigners cannot be in possession of sufficient 
or sufficiently precise data even were these procurable, 
upon which to found an accurate forecast of the future, 
and no Japanese publicist or statesman is well enough 
acquainted with the philosophy of Western civilisation to 
be able to tell what the present striving after imitation or 
assimilation of that civilisntion by the more cultured 
classes of his countrymen will lead to. Nor have we any 
precedents to assist us. No Asiatie country has ever 
attempted what Japan is now attempting upon so extensive 
a scale as we see here practised. From an unexampled 
isolation Japan has passed over almost without transition 
into an intercourse unexampled in the East with the 
people of the West. She pretends ina dozen years to 
take over and make her own, not only our arts and sciences, 
not only the externals, but ever the spirit of our civilisa- 
tion. Other countries have adopted the railways, tele- 
graphs, postal systems, etc., andeven the laws of Western 
Europe, and this has often been regarded as a sigual proof 
of political if not moral advancement. We do not, for our 
part, lay much stress upon this as indicative of any real or 
permanent progress. Common expcrience teaches us that 
individuals of very ordinary intellect find no difficulty in 
appropriating the creations of genius, and the discoveries 
of a Newton, a Davy or a Kischoff soon become the com- 
mon property of ordinary mankind. What is true of 
individuals is, in this case at least, true of nations, and we 
know of no reason why one race of men should not within 
a comparatively short time, if they have the will and the 
circumstances are not unfavourable, be enabled completely 
to make their own the arts and sciences, more especially 
the mechanical sciences, of another and higher-placed, or 
even inherently higher, race. But there is much more in 
Western civilization than the material exterior of it, so 
patent to those who do not possess it, and who too often 
imagine that what they sec is all they need see, or attempt 
to make themselves familiar with. The present civilisa- 
tion of Europe depends much upon, perhaps could hardly 
exist without, the various material means at its command, 
but is not itself mainly or in any considerable degree a 
result of the evolution or employment of those means. The 
great and important thing is the cultivation of the indivi- 
dual mind, and this will be accomplished only by the gradual 
education of successive generations. Tlow much the thought 
and conduct of an ordinary Lcnuglishman is due to the past 
history of his country is not commonly recognised, but a 
little consideration will show that by far the greater part 
of his reflective and active life is the outcome of the poli- 
tical and literary history of England, We may, indeed, go 
much further back, and trace the origin of all modern phi- 
losophy, science, art aud literature to the incomparable 
intellect of ancient Grecce, and tn the extraordinary poli- 
tical wisdom of the Romans find the beginnings of all 
modern political forms, ‘Twenty centuries have been re- 
quired to bring nations of Western Europe to their pre- 


people of Japan to attain a similar level, is one of the 
most interesting the present age, crowded as it is with per- 
plexing and important problems in every department of 
knowledge, offers to our consideration. We do not fora 
moment believe in any essential inferiority of race ; the 
tendency of modern science is to do away with the notion 
of racial inferiority often so complacently entertained by 
people of Aryan origin with regard to nations of a 
different descent. The path of the Japanese will 
be unhindered by nearly all the causes which have 
so greatly delayed and still impede the advance of 
Western Europe towards a more perfect social and politi- 
cal condition, and there do not seem to be avy difficulties 
of a serious nature peculiar to Japan. Hence the progress 
of this country may be much more rapid than has been the 
case in Europe; whether it will be so depends partly upon 
political events which cannot be foreseen, but mainly upon 
the recognition by the Japanese themselves of the true 
spirit of the civilisation they would adopt, and this recog- 
nition must take a considerable time even under the most 
favourable circumstances. The literature of the West 
must become tolerably well understood, the superior reason- 
ableness and freedom of modern society must be compre- 
hended, the true meaning of liberty known, the necessity 
ofa real religious feeling recognised, an immediate im- 
provement in the position of women effected; a national — 
literature developed, and partly through this, partly in 
other ways, the mass of the people be allowed and induced 
to share the responsibilities attaching to the adminis- 
tration of the government, before anything more than a 
mere imitation of the essential aspects of western civilisa- 
tion shall become possible. Turkey, though so long in 
close contact with civilised Europe, has understood none 
of these things, and though long since in possession of 
railways, telegraphs, iron-clads, post offices and an Kuro- 
peanised staff of officials, can hardly be said to have yet 
definitely emerged from barbarism, while even Russia, 
from similar causes, has only yesterday, under the guidance 
of an enlightened Emperor, left behind her for ever the 
medixval obscurity her nobles would have preferred she 
still dwelt in. Wedo not think that Japan can obtain 
the average Kuropean level until four or five generations 
at least shall huve passed away. Japan has been often 
termed the Britain of the Far East but the simile is 
an untrue one. Great Britain is in the very centre of 
the civilized portion of the universe, and separated by an 
insignificant channel from the European continent, that in 
these days hardly impedes communication. Japan in rather 
on the outskirts of the world, in a naturally isolated posi- 
tiou that entirely negatives any hope she may entertain 
of ever having much weight in the councils of the ruling 
nations of the earth. Her soil is not fertile, and two- 
thirds probably of her area consists of mountainous regions 
unfit for any purpose but that of growing timber. 
Ifer mineral wealth has been much exaggerated and 
is not probably such as to form one of the main 
resources of the country. Her harbours seem to be 
few, her uavigable rivers fewer, and the volcanic con- 
tortions of the ground make the means of communica- 
tion difficult, while these, from the expenses of construc- 
tion and maintenance, are aud must remaiu necessarily 


infrequent, She possesses neither iron nor coal in such 


gout condition, aud the question how long it will take the | lurge quantities, or in such proximity, as would place her 
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in an advantageous position for manufacturing purposes 
compared with that which at no distant period wiil be 
assumed by China. Some special industries she probably 
will retain, and those may be capable of considerable 
- development, but she is and must continue to be mainly 
an agricultural country. The production silk at least 
might be very largely increased, and it would be well if 
the Government subsidised efforts in that direction rather 
than fostered the various mercantile speculations which 
have resulted in such heavy losses to itself and the coun- 
try. Nor can there be much doubt that with time, and 
under intelligent supervision, cattle rearing might be much 
extended, and sheep grazing pass from an experiment into 
a regular agricultural industry. Many of the hills are 
clothed with a good, sweet, though sparse, grass, and the 
coarse bamboo grass which covers the greater part of the 
hill ranges within fifty miles of Yokohama might be burnt 
off, and replaced by a useful native or introduced herbage. 
With regard to the exportation of rice we should prefer to 
see it decrease rather than increase. There are many 
countries more fitted for rice growing than Japan, aud one 
reason, it should always be remembered, why so much rice 
can now be exported, is the regrettable one that a iarge 
proportion of the peasantry are too poor. to be able to use 
it otherwise than as a luxury. We confess, too, that we 
never view the heavy toil of rice cultivation, especially 
when women are employed in preparing or planting the 
land, without some pain, aud should be glad to see it re- 
placed by corn—a substantially more productive crop, and 
one requiring less labour and yielding a much superior food. 
The replacement of endless rice marshes by a succession of 
corn fields, too, would, we are persuaded, prove a sanitary 
boon to the dwellers in the valleys, over which, so often as 
the evening draws on, we see the heavy and often poison- 
ous mists hang like a grey pell. 

From what we have said it will be understood that we 
do not regard this country as possessing the elements of 
either great wealth or great power. The future we look 
to, if the Government shall become in accordance with 
the genius and wants of the people, is a moderate one, of 
which a happy contentedness rather than a brilliant show 
should be the characteristic. Surely this should be the 
first aim of whatever Government controls the destinics 
df Japan ; should circumstances, or the development of 
national genius, or the appearance of a great ruler or 
statesman lend her increased dignity and give hera more 
effectual voice in the council of nations, she will thus be 
better enabled to maintain the position her good fortune 
may have aided her to attain. 

What we have said pre-supposes a fairly good Govern- 
ment, and here the future scems very uncertain indeed. 
The present system cannot last, and must. be replaced 
sooner or later by a more tempered despotism either mo- 
narchical or oligarchical. We say advisably a despotism, 
for the intellectual and economical situation of the masses 
of the people altogether forbid the idea of a represent- 
ative government, in the sense of a government of the 
people by the people, being realisable for some generations 
tocome. Very strenuous efforts are made by the present 
Government, for which too much praise cannot be award- 
ed, to provide cheap instruction, but the result of these 
efforte will not be apparent for a considerable time, and 
will be of less effect than might be expected owing 
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to the difficulties of the written character, which 
renders all but the lowest class of literature a sealed 
mystery to the ordinary peasant. We are not in the least 
anxious to see the present Government as a Government 
overthrown, for there is no guarantee whatever that their 
successors would be a whit more liberal in their policy. 
What we do wish to see is a Government established on 
a broader basis, in which a larger and larger portion 
of the Japanese public should by their representa- 
tives take part. We fully recognise the new danger that 
such a change as the one we advocate would in all proba- 
bility bring about, but the advantages that would attend 
it would, we think, far more than counterbalance the 
possible perils that might ensue from it. ‘The actual 
position and relative strength of the various political 
parties in Japan at the present moment are difficult to 
estimate. The merchants and farmers, for the most part, 
refrain from any expression of their political opinions, and 
only the shizoku (if we except the small body of so-called 
men of letters) seem to have any definite political aims. 
Among them the old clan rivalries seem still to some extent 
to exist, but how far this fact destroys unity of action it is 
impossible to say. The shizoku are the only class having 
any political experience whatever, and the destinies of 
the country must for along time be more or less within 
their control, unless their strength is nullified by intestine 
divisions. They form rather an element of danger than 
of strength to the state, and as it is impossible to extirpate 
them, the wisest course would seem to be to admit their 
right to a share in the Government, and thus use forces 
that might be hostile to order in the preservation of order. 
Thus the peril would be reduced to a minimum, and the 
generation or two that must elapse cre shizokudom ceases 
to have a real existence would be tided over in safety. 
But, as we have already indicated, it is impossible to 
foretell what an oligarchy will do. The action of a despot 
may often be more or less correctly foreseen, for at all 
events we have always the preservation cf his dynasty 
before us as the chief object sought to be attained with 
more or less intelligence, according to the calibre of his 
mind. Oligarchies, even, are commonly more or less guid- 
ed by tradition, but the Government of Japan has no 
traditional policy whatever, unless it be that of annoying 
foreigners upon all possible occasions. The country is 
greatly unsettled, and the result of the disaffection with 
the actual state of things may be a succession of Govern- 
ment, similar to the present one, overturned one after the 
other by the show or reality of rebellion. Nothing worse 
can be imagined, and should this take place Japan may 
sink tothe level of a South America Repubtic, from which 
But whether tho 
present Government continue iu office or not, so long as the 


she may find it hard to rise again. 


present system obtains the element of uncertainty and 
caprice involved in it makes all calculation as to the future 


wholly unreliable. We have endeavoured to show what 


the country might become under a good Governmental 
system; what it will become under the actual system we 
have not an idea that we care to commit to paper. 


The Stum/ard heave that in cons€queuce of the streng feeling displayed 
in certain quarters against allowing British officers to be employed by 
other Powers, the Fuoreigh Office has decided that, in any case where an 
officer may be serving a Power which enters into hostilities against one 
with which England is on triendly relations, the officer must cither 
resign his foreign appointment or bis commission in the British service, 
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AS 


we now propose to give a brief resumé of the Season of 


1876-77. 


The date of opening of the Season was much the same 











THE TEA SEASON 1876-77. 
a corresponding date last year we laid before our 








readers a review of the preceding Tea Season, and 


as in the previous year, musters of small parcels being 
shown in the market as early as April, while by the 
second week in May the leaf had commenced to arrive in 
heavy parcels. 

Prices then current for grades to hand were :— 


“On Fine” light liquor but rather lack- 
ing strength ; leafsomewhat. rough.333 to 35 y picul. 


“Fine” fair good cup, a fair leaf,......... 36 to 387g, 
“Finest” fresh liquor, good leaf,......... 388 to4l ,, 
“Choice” full fresh liquor, bandsome 

JORT, ccsesscee aba: Keay awesens eieabigettcunes 42 to 46g, 


For Good Medium grades the prices were somewhat ir- 
regular, but comparison with the opening rates of the 
season 1875-76, showed an avcrage reduction of $6.00 
per picul. 

Settlements for the month of May smonnted to 17,000 
piculs, prices declining somewhat towards the end of the 
month. The Tea commenced to show a falling off in qua- 
lity, which was certainly inferior to that at the correspon- 
ding period in the former season. During June a brisk 
business was done, and Common grades made their ap- 
pearance in the market. Prices grew steady, and at the 


close of the month were as follows :— 


Common......... ceoGl2 to SIL Fine.ccsescacsoacs 326 to 331 
Good Common.... 15 to 18 Finest ........... 33 to 37 
Medium............. 19 to 21 Choice. ......... 40 & up- 


Good Medium...... 22 to 25 


For a brief period at the opening of July prices grew 


[ wards, 


firmer, but buyers scon withdrew. The first crop becoming 
exhausted there was a drop towards the close of the 
mouth of from $3 to s+ per picul, and the second crop 
commenced to arrive. The settlements from the opening of 
the season to the end of July amounted to 39,000 piculs. 
In August the business was much checked by an advance 
in exchange, being for a time in fact almost entirely 
suspended, and the market became very weak, Mediums 
being purchagable at $16 to $17 and Good Mediums at $18 
to $20. 


the export from Yokohama would show a_ decrease 


It also became apparent about this time that 
upon that of other years. This was proved at the end of 
September, when settlements 
to that date showed only 72,000 piculs against 84,000 at 
the corresponding date of the previous season, a deticiency 


the following month, 


that increased as the season advanced. 

Business during the remaining months of the season 
ealls for no special comment. 
gradually fell off, and buyers were guided in their opera- 
tions entirely by telegraphic instructions from the Ameri- 
can markets. At the close of December prices ruled as 


follows :— 


Common ......... s10 to $12. Fine...... (eine 10: 828 
Good do.......... 13 to Io Finest............ v2 to 36 
Medium........... 16 to 18 Choice .......0. Nominal, 
Good do..eceeeee. 19 to 22 


Krom this date to the close of the season prices were 
dependent entirely on the requisitions of buyers, 

According to native accounts the total settlements for 
the seasan were i— 
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Yokohama.........- -- 118,300 
Kobe } 
Nagasaki .....-.eeeees 





. Total..........186,000 piculs. 
The total for 1875-76 was 215,000 piculs, thus showing 


a falling off in 1876-77 of 29,000 piculs, a statement which 


is borne out by the returns of Total Export, which was as 


follows:— 

Yokohama......... Lssquvensteus iscaan 16,177,272 lbs. 
Kobe .......+. pastas eeasineets sasie: O,OZ0021 -35 
Nagasaki ....c.ssecscessece ivaceueess “IOt,0 LL ss 


23,685,616 lbs. 
against a Total Export for Season 1875-76 of 26,333,198 
lbs., thus showing a decrease of 2,647,572 lbs., the decline 
in Export being almost solely from Yokohama. 

The following estimate of the production of Tea in the 
various districts where it is a commercial product, and 
which comes to the Yokohama market, is made up 
from figures obtained from the most reliable Japanese 
sources :— 


Yamashiro..........02.eseeeeeeessLiculs 16,000 


Fist Acticisicassiivseauericssse. gp 20000 
CPOSIIN costes onceeccetesetesees sees 99, =~, 000 
SULUZA....seeeee SGsiae seinesaseneaews »- 23,000 
RSG ci ceeunsn-eanasnees janes siddice cause » 16,000 
WL illG sascsccéuscrsvanddesrececeunasa: 49. 12,000 
SLUMS ON saenersisasteeas juawauee \ 
Kadsusa........ piotasees: Meee. oe 
ECD IPO cas vassacuersvevanasiesesenss » 3.000 
AL PADALO vsciasenuscacvaccseursies 
K Hivéevigutcevecasass rer 
AUR nn) ee 
Fiat sseevereeceunstesvosssuvees 
LOM BAM sissavesiavaccessscne.! 7 
TGl iO aude casszenaeasersessess jk oe 
INTUSHUN dipcccasaceasvieeveases wees -~—« 1: 1,000 
Piculs 118,300 


This does not include about 30,000 piculs estimated as 
the consumption of Tea by natives in the eastern pro- 
vinces, aud produced in above districts. 

The Kobe market received from same 


PPOVINCOs chssseceduscsnseLeseabaseass wee 60,000 piculs. 
The Nagasaki market received from samc. 
province. @eeeoaeee seseeed ®@eenesece @eeeeseeeeenesd 8,000 99 





Making total available for Export... 186,300 piculs. 
Viewing the quality of the crop as a whole we cannot 
regard it other than unsatisfactory. There was the 
Same want of care in preparation to which the altention 
of the Japanese has been so often directed, and which has 
doubtless had much to do with the disfavour with which 
former consumers in America have lately regarded Japan 
Tea. The character of the leaf ulso showed sigus of dete- 
rioration in the shrubs, arising probably from overpicking. 
The late parcels were very imperfectly made up, and the 
admixture of much low class leaf rendered them difficult 
to fire properly. And with regard to the firing there is a 
point which cannot be allowed to pass unnoticed. There 
sees to a fashionable demand for brilliant teas, or in other 
words teas fired with much artificial colour. Nothing is more 
likely in the long run to destroy the popularity of Japan 
Teas, and when the consumers find it out and weary of it, 
this highly coloured rubbish will contribute in no slight 
degree to swell the amount of unsaleable stock in the 
United States markets, and react uufavourably on sound 
pure Teas. 
A. feuture of peculiar interest was developed duripg 
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the past season, namely, an experiment made by certain 
Japanese merchants—it is stated under Government sup- 
port—of exporting from Toki to New York, on their 
own account, teas fired and packed in foreign style. As 
might with almost perfect certainty have been foretold, 
the result bas been anything but satisfactory to the ex- 
perimentalists or their backers, owing to the firing and 
packing being unsuited to the general trade, and the tens 
very dusty, a fault from which Japanese teas have hither- 
to been singularly free, and the absence of which first 
brought them into notice and open rivalry with China 
Oolongs. These teas are reported to have lost very 
heavily, realising $120,000 less than they would have 
fetched had they been manipulated and handled by foreign 
hands. Just asin the case of the silk-worm egg ship- 
ments to Italy which were obstinately madein opposition 
to the soundest foreign advice, this experiment of direct 
Tea shipments has failed, and is not likely to be repeated, 
or at any rate not with the assistance of the Government. 

And now a few words as to the prospects of the present 
crop. Inthe early arrivals there was visible great im- 
provement in style and leaf, and prices were + to 6 dollars 
below those of Jast season, standard Good Medium rang- 
ing from $21 to $22, and it was fondly hoped that the 
Japanese were going to listen to the advice that had been 
honestly tendered them and mend their ways. But wo 
regret to say that the excellence then noticed has not been 
maintained; the quality is rapidly falling off, while strange te 
say priceshaveadvanced. Uptothe present date settlements 
are slightly in advance of those at a corresponding period 
last year, but at the moment of writing business scems to 
be completely checked. 


Advices from America seem to regard the figures of 
export as infinitely more important as a point of guidance 
than an apparently low scale of prices. The American 
markets can take only a certain amount, and if buyers, in 
their haste to purchase, force this forward regardless of 
quality or cost, the future of Japan Tea is gloomy in the 
extreme, especially as accounts from China report a full 
crop of Oolongs of good quality and at moderate prices. 
We believe that the present season will again show a 
marked decrease in the Export, a decrease that it is 
to be feared will continue from year to year unless the 
growers of Tea will attend to the oft repeated advice to 
produce less common stuff, and to the development of those 
standards which the experience of the last few years bas 
proved to be most in favour with American consumers. 
Since the demand for Japan Teas set in, the planters have 
sought for quantity not quality, and with over-production 
has come serious deterioration from the former excellence 
of the leaf. We touched on these important points last 
week, and can only repeat that unless the growers and 
dealers set themselves earnestly to work to amend these 
errors, the Tea will gradually full into disrepute, the 
demand cease to a large extent, and the trade in one 
of the very few wealth-giving productions of the country 
lapse into insignificance. 


—_—— 


It is a curious fact that, as a rule, the telegrams which reach 
us by the Southern route tell us of Turkish victories, while those 
which come by the Northern cable give glowing accounts of 
the triumphant advance of the Russians. A correspondent 
draws attention to this, and expresses much innocent wonder 
as to the reason of it.—Shanghui Courier, 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





THE EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY QUESTION. 
(From the ** Chéya Shimbun.”) 


In our leaders of the 2nd and 3rd instant, we pointed out the 
objections to the arguments for a revision of the code which are so 
much in vogue with the public at the present time, and we re- 
peatedly enumerated the reasons for which this measure, however 
plausible it appears, is inconsistent with the custom and feelings 
of the people. 

Now the reason why the mind of the public is so earnestly 
turned to the revision of the criminal law is after all nothing else 
than their desire for the abolition of extra-territoriality. For this 
reason we will proceed a stage farther and discuss the results to 
society if the Government succeeded in the object of revising the 
laws, and whether they will be able to do so. We shall then have 
completed our examination of this question. 

If a foreigner commits an offence in this country, he cannot be 
arrested by our police, nor tried before our courts; he must be sent 
before his own country’s Consul, and punished according to the 
laws of his own country. And not only so, but when a difference 
occurs between a Japanese and a foreigner, the suit brought by our 
countryman against the foreigner cannot be tried in the Courts 
of the Empire of Japan, but must be referred to the Consul of 
the defendant. It is unnecessary to say that the person who holds 
the office of Consul is fair and impartial, gives fair and impartial 
judgment, and is uninfluenced by favour towards his own sub- 
jects. Still the consequence is that it cannot be denied that 
most of the judgments are given against us, and in their favour. 
And suppose a Japanese defendant is dissatisfied with the judg- 
ment, and wishes the case to be tried again, he must appeal to 
a Superior Court which holds its sittings far away in China. 
Is not this a very hard state of things? The Japanese Government 
is obstructed by this barrier of extra-territoriality in its endea- 
vours to maintain the honour of our civilization beyond the seas by 
a keen sighted revision of the laws. Not only is it impossible 
to try by Japanese law those foreigners who are resident in 
this country : we have no authority to try between Japanese 
and foreigners in which the foreigner isdefendant. Under these 
circumstances, how can our Government meet those of foreign 
countries on a footing of equality? But if the amendment of 
our laws enabled us at once to put a stop to extra-territoriality, 
not only would it be a great glory to the flag of Japan, but 
the people would be saved from much unfair treatment in mat- 
ters of intercourse with foreigners, 

However, no ditch can be made without water, and excepta 
nation gains power, it cannot easily by any laws which its Gov- 
ernment may frame at the moment, place itself on a footing of 
equal rights in its intercourse with foreign powers. Laws are 
founded on national customs, and their modifications naturally 
follow changes in the sentiments and habits of the people. Their 
revision should not be conducted merely in accordance with the 
ideas of one or two officials. Is not this the very reason why 
countries differ amongst each other in the stringency of their 
laws? Suppose, then, that the Code Napoleon is taken as a per- 
fect code of laws, that it is translated, a clause added here and ex- 
punged there, and that it is then introduced in such countries as 
Anamor Siam. Would there be no danger of its being found in- 
consistent with the customs of those countries, and would they 
be able by its introduction to procure the abolition of extra-terri- 
toriality? If legal reforms are introduced without respect to the 
progress which a people has made and in spite of their involving the 
destruction of their national habits—what is the good of it? for such 
laws, however admirable in themselves, cannot be carried into prac- 
tice. If the national rights are to be maintained and developed by 
laws which have no practical force, what is to hinder even Anam and 
Siam from hastening to borrow English or French laws, and then 
procuring the abolition of extra-territoriality? We need not show 
that such an attempt would be useless. 

It is not simply from the want of a perfect system of laws that 
the nations of the East are for the most part under the control of the 
white races of Europe and America, that they have lost their in- 
dependence and are unable to try foreigners residing in their 
country by the laws of their country. It also depends on the fact 
that their national power is too weak, and that they are there- 
fore unable to. maintain their rights on a footing of equality as 
against foreigners. 

If, therefore, without regard to our national strength we fix our 
attention solely upon our laws, and endeavour to obtain the satis- 
faction of at once abolishing extra-territoriality, is this in any way 
different from expecting to drive away a disease by means of me: 
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patient's health? We are strongly of opinion that this is impossible. | hardships may not be caused to them by the men composing the 
Moreover, as we cannot impose on foreigners the laws which suit | Shinsen Riodan. As the greater portion of these men &re samurat, 
our customs, we borrow from them, and it is thus borrowed law 
which we propose to apply to them. Is not this an indication of 
our deticiency in national strength ? Alas! we fear that it is im- 
possible by means of our legal treaties alone to reconcile the sub- 
jects of foreign powers to submit to our jurisdiction! We should 
be sorry to guarantce any such results. 

This want of legal rights, however, in our relations with foreign- 
ers is not only from time to time the source of inconvenicnce to us 
in the matter of jurisdiction, but it prevents us from holding the 
position of an independent country. No one who is animated with 
a spirit of patriotism can remain contented while the disgrace of 
extra-territoriality rests upon this country. If the spirit of the 
entire country were roused, it cannot be doubted that it would 
at once break down this obstacle. The fact is, however, that 
what brought this disgrace upon us was the want of strength 
to oppose foreign countrics, and not merely the mutter of le- 
gislative enactments. Until we have developed our strength, 
we cannot wipe out this disgrace. Alas! what method must 
we take in order to abolish extra-territoriality ? 

eons 
MILITARY ORGANIZATION, 
(S Chéya Shimbun,” 3lst July) 

A military establishment is ull-important in preserving peace and 
order in & country and in protecting the dignity of a nation from 
But should mis‘akes be mude 
in ils organization and handling, the evils that may arise from it 


the encroachments of foreign powers. 


cannot be foretold. 

The histories of all countrics in all ages show that Emperors, 
Kings, and Rulers have ever endeavoured to control the military 
power, and to use it for forwarding schemes of personal ambition in 
carrying on wars with foreign powers which bave eventually resulted 
in the bonkruptcy of their own country. Moreover they have often 
used the army to oppress the people they pretend to govern, and 
soon by abuse of military power brought the country to a state of 
anarcliy. 

These are important points to consider with regard to a military 
establishment, but there are minor questions, which must not be 
contemptuouely thrust aside, but rather require careful considera- 
tion. 

Military law differs much from civil law, and ie much more strict 
in its bearing and minute in its teachings. These laws all who serve 
in Army or Navy are bound to obey, and those who violate them are 
tried by court martial. he rule exists in all countries that men in 
either service committing even an ordinary offence are punishable by 
martial law. In England some exceptions may exist, but Parlia- 
ment yearly tukes the question of the Mutiny Act into consideration 
in order to improve the military ordinances, and is a proof of the im- 
portince which laws effecting the military system assume in England. 

Military regulations then being of such importance require in all 
cases to be strictly observed. The Jupunese Government hus dis- 
covered this fact and seeing that the military system, us formerly 
composed, was no longer in harmony with the changed condition 
of the country, ordered a general conscription. Now some maintain 
that it is yet too svon to have recourse to such » system and that 
there is no reason for discarding the samurai, but looking at the 
present condition of the army it must be admitted that on the 
whole there hus teen @ change for the better. Since the samurai of 
Satsuma broke out into rebellion in the spring of the present year, 
the Government formed a body of troops culled Batt6-tat, composed 
solely of policemen. This corps did good service at Tawaruzaka tho 
very first time they were brought into action. Since then the 
Police have been embodied into the Army and sent into the field. 
They have been enlisted in various parts of the country and ure 
called Shinsen Riolan—vstensibly they form a Police force in the 
service of the Maimusko, but in truth they are neither more nor lows 
than troops. ‘Lhe fourth article of the regulation of the Shinsen 
Riotan lays down than those who enter this body are to receive the 
status of policemen, and to be treated as such. The public now 
say that the services tLese men are culled upon to perform uro in 
no way those of Police, but argument on this polut is useless ns the 
Government was forced to this measure when it had nothing else to 
resort to. At the present time the Insurgents’ power is weukening, 
and struyele us they may, it wil not be Jung before they find them- 
The 
question which gives rise to the greatest anxiety, und which 
requires the most careful thought on the part of the Government, 
ja how to provide for the people inbubiting the aistricty which huye 


selves Unable to offer further resistance to the Government. 
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should strict obedience to military law not be rigorously enforced, 
they may inilict cerious evils upon the people and set the law at de- 
fiance. 


Of course Army officers have taken all this into consideration and 


provided ngainst any such contingency, but knowing how important 
it is for the sake of the people that the military class should be kept 
in due subordination we have veutured to speuk thus. 


THE RETURN OF THE MIKADO. 
(* Mainichi Shimbun,” 31st July) 

His Mnjesty the Mikudo returned to Yokohama a few days ago 
in the midst of the hot weather. Ile was received on his arrival by 
the Daijin, Sangi, Ministers und Vice-Ministers us well as by the 
local officials. Gireat numbers of people also went to greet him at 
his landing. 

When the Emperor went to Kidto last January the whole coun- 
try wns in a state of profound tranquillity, and it was expected that 
His Mujesty would visit the tomb of his aucestors and return to the 
capital in ubout twenty daye. But the insurrection unexpectedly 
broke out in Kiushiu and the rebels making an advance on Kuma- 
moto it seemed as though they would spread throughout the country, 
This was the cause of grent grief to His Majesty, who endeavoured by 
every incans to bring about a peaceful settlement, but the insurgents 
refused to listen fo reasun, and opposing all officials both civil and 
military have fallen into the trap Which they laid for the destruction 
of others. All other means failing, His Mujesty despatched an 
army against them under H.1.H. Arisugawa-no-Miya as Commanders 
in-Chief, with Yamagata, Kuroda and Kawaji as his advisers. 

The rebels, who did not even know that there was an Emperor 
then manufactured ull hinds of arms and endeavoured to take Ku. 
mamoto, being joined by the samurat and heimin of Hiuga, Osumi 
and Satsuma, und oa general rising took place. The samerai of Aki- 
dzuki and Fukuoka, thinking, that as the Government had its hands 
full, it wou'd be a fine opportunity to declare themselves, also took 
up arms against the Government. The samurai of the southern 
portion of the province of Bungo also joined, siezing the goods of 
the people upon the plea that they were needed for the rebel army. 
In Chéshiu also, the adherents of Mayebara broke out against the 
Government, und thus whenever the rebellion wus suppressed in 
one place it broke out in another, and in Kiushiu, since February 
last, it has exceeded anything before experienced in the country. 

The insurgents in Akidzuki, Fukuoka, Bungo and Chéshiu, who 
seem to have no object in widing the rebellion, were too small in 
numbers to cause much trouble to the Government. Those who 
were most tu be feared were the samurai of ‘Tosa, who number several 
thoueands, The members of different societies are all men who 
fought during the former civil war, and their ideas are far in 
advance of the samurai of the first named provinces. Their 
societies are presided over by men whose ideas are greatly 
at variance wilh the present system of the Government. The Goy.- 
ernment regarded them with suspicion, and knew well that if it 
resorted to any harsh measures, they would rise at once like 
Satsuma. Thus since February last one-third of the country has 
been either in open rebellion or on the verge of it. 

Great must buve been the anxiety of the Emperor. The rebels of 
Akidzuki, Fukuoks, and Cl.dshiu have, however, been entirely sup- 
pressed, and tho remainder have been driven back from Kumamoto, 
Kagoshima and Miyako-no-jO so that they have lost most of their 
ground, ‘Lhe heads of the various Societies at ‘Tosa, knowing the 
critical condition of matters in Japan, have endeavoured to give no 
further cuuse for alarm. Thus the Emperor has been happily 
ennbled to re urn and for this we must rejoice with all our hearts. 
TSS 
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“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869,—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton’s Camomile Pills.’ L applied to your agent, Mr, Bell, Berkeley, 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
suffered excruciating pain foralength of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two betiles of your valuable Pills I was quite restored te my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of thoa¢ 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, Henry ALLPASS.—= 
To the Proprietors of NoRTON's CAMOMILE PILLs,” 


January 138, 1877, lding 


Aug. 4, 1877. 
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JAPANESE TALES. 


SHINTOKU MARU. 
Part 2. 


The evil shadows of the dreary night are swept aside 


before the new born day, and in ber many-coloured 
autumn robes besprinkled thick with diamonds of the rain, 
the earth beams forth in new and wondrous beauty. Now 


shining in burnished splendour, now half hiding his blind- 
ing radiance behind lattice bars of pearl and gold, uprises 


the sun, and the fair earth takes on a golden veil; but 


though it blushes like any bride at coming of her groom, 
while all her glorious raiment and her crystal gems shine 


with a softened beauty through the gauzy mist. Far in 


the west and in the lonesome shadows of the hills the 
spirits of gloom still hold their sullen court, while up the 


mountain sides some,scattered remnants of the ghostly 
armies of the darkness retreat slowly and unwillingly 
before the morning beams. In straggling bands, with 
steady course the crows come flying across the dappled 
heavens, cawing a welcome to the sun’s new light, and 
making their way to their favourite haunts among the 
gnarled branches of the twisted firs. And now from many 
a quiet hamlet aud peaceful farm house, deep embowered 
in dell and thicket of dark kiaki and sombre tsvgi, where 
burn flashes of scarlet and crimson maple overtopped by 
verdant plumes of waving bamboo, and to whose very 
doors the sea of ripening grain ripples in waves of golden 
green, the blue smoke rises in slowly swelling clonds, 
and dressing the trees in its tender azure, goes up like 
vapour of incense offered to the God of day. 

To such a fair morning did the household of Nobuyo- 
shi awake ; a morning that shortly seemed a bitter mock- 
ery in its fairness to the blackness of the misery that the 





At first, Nobuyoshi, stunned as with a heavy blow, felt 
not all the misery that had befallen him. It could not be 
that because of neglecting the Gods who had fulfilled his 
every wish, they had thus afflicted him through his 
innocent son.f Never had he failed in the observance 
ofall appointed rites and duties, nor omitted to pay his 
vows, nor make rich offerings at the holy shrines. It 
was surely some passing illness that took this frightful 
form, that would pass away as suddenly as it had fallen 
on the boy. 


“Summon the most famous doctors; call the saintly 
priests; let vows and prayers and gifts be offered 
to the terrible Gods; and perchance the curse may pass 
away from me and my house, that my last days be as 
fair as those that hitherto have blessed my life, and 
my son fulfil all the fair promise of his noble youth.” 

And Nobnyoshi fasted and prayed and wept and his whole 
household with him, for all loved the boy with exceeding 
love, und he was dear unto every one of them as an only 
son. And his friends came and lamented with him, for 
when evil befell Nobuyoshi, each man felt as though it 
had befallen himself. And throughout the country there 
was great sorrow for the household of Nobuyoshi. 

But all in vain that the most famous doctors came and 
sought to cure the boy ; in vain that priests with many a 
holy rite and unstinted offering besought the favour of the 
offended Gods ; in vain all tears and fastings and lament- 
ation. The state of Shintoku Maru remained as hopeless 
as when he was first stricken of his disease, and he that 
had once been the joy of all in his youthful beauty lay on 
his bed a thing of misery, loathsome to behold. 

* 


Now Otama, when she found that the Gods had granted 
her prayers, though in her heart secretly rejoicing at 





what had befallen her step-son, made semblance of much 
sorrow, and was no whit behind the rest in her lamenta- 
tions and show of grief. Moreover, she seemed ever 
mindful of the condition of Shintoku Maru and tended 
him with unceasing watchfulness. But this she did out 
of fear that perhaps after all the favour of the Gods might 
be won by the piety of Nobuyoshi, and that the tendance 
of the doctors being turned to good account, in the end 
Shintoku Maru might recover, and thus all her vengeful 
schemes be brought to nought. This caused her great 
labour of mind, and she pondered long and deeply how 
she might remove the lad, and prevent all efforts that 
might restore him to health. 


Thus it happened that Nobuyoshi, worn out with watch- 
ing and fasting and grief of heart, fell into a fever, and 
his senses all confused through weakness lay on his bed 
in an outer room praying the Gods to take his life so that 
his son might recover his strength. Then Otama sent 
away all the attendants, saying that her husband wanted 
rest and that she would tend him, and they, wearied with 
long watching, gladly departed. 


Now when she found that Nobuyoshi slept and all the 
house was quiet, she carefully extinguished the lamp, and 
creeping softly from the room made her way out of the 
house. Then gathering a number of pebbles in her hand 
she, by aid of a ladder, mounted to the roof above the 
room where her husband lay sleeping. Nobuyoshi aroused 
from his troubled slumbers by a strange noise above him 
as of heavy hail, with his senses all obscured by fever 
and weakness and by the darkness in which he was en- 
shrouded, was thrilled to the heart to hear a strange and 
solemn voice calling three times “ Nobuyoshi, Nobuyoshi, 


cruel jealousy of its mistress had wrought in the desolate 
night that had passed. Worn out with wicked passion 
and with the Jabours and terrors she had undergone, Ota- 
ma had fallen asleep, and even the urgent importunities 
of her little son to be taken to his brother failed to arouse 
her, For the child Goro loved his half-brother far above 
father or mother, and was never happy when separated 
from him, while Shintoku Maru was always ready to aid 
him in his childish sports, and to bestow on him the af- 
fectionate care which the little one demanded. It was 
Goro’s custom every morning to ask to be taken to his 
Shintoku’s room, and then either srouse him from his 
slumbers or lie down by his side until he awoke. On this sad 
day, failing to get any response from his mother and tired 
of waiting, he pushed aside the panels and ran off joy- 
fully to find his brother. All was quiet and Shintoku 
was apparently still sleeping, for the outer shutters were 
unclosed and the room was dark. Running to his side, 
Goro called him by name and tried to rouse him, but 
Shintoku moved not, as was his wont, to clasp his little 
brother in a close embrace, and there was a sound as of 
smothered moans and sobs. Goro, with much ado, made 
shift to partly push back one of the outer shutters, and 
the morning sun streamed in on the pile of quilts where 
Shintoku lay, the bed clothes drawn up and entirely con- 
cealing him. Calling “Brother! Brother!” the little 
one pulled down the quilt that covered Shintoku’s face, 
and stood for a moment as though fascinated. ‘Then with 
shrill screams of terror he fled from the room. Aronsed 
by his piteous cries the servants came rushing to him, 
but flying to his father, Goro, pale with fright, threw his 
arms around him, and clung to him for protection. ‘Then 
when his fear had somewhat abated he told how 





some one was lying in Shintoku’s bed, his face covered 
with a hideous mask and bearing no resemblance to his 
brother. Nobuyoshi, angry at what he supposed to be 
some prank of the boy, and yet astonished that he who 
had always hitherto been so thoughtfaland kind should 
wantonly affright a child, at once arose and went to 
his sou’s room, followed by his servants. Quickly casting 
off the coverings, he sees something that resembles a 
human form, but in the corpse-like face with its purple 
scars and livid stains aud lipless mouth, and in the swol- 
len and knotted limbs, the miserable father can trace no 
likeuess to the son who seemed to have inherited the 
beauty of Narihira.* 





* A Japanese of olden time famed for personal beauty; so 
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Nobuyoshi,” and answered back tremblingly “ Who art 
thou and what woulds’t thou with me?” 


Then the solemn voice made reply, “It is even I, 
Kasuga Daimio-jiu, I that gave thee a son Shintoku 
Maru in answer to thy many prayers. Shall I not 
do that I will with mine own? From me he came 
to thee and when I will shall I not take him back? He 
hath in many ways displeased me sore, and thus in punish- 
ment for his offeuce have I with leprosy afflicted him. 
Why then dost thou dare tempt my wrath by keeping 








that at the present day ‘‘as beautiful as Narihira” is the common 
expression when speaking of a handsome youth. 


+t Leprosy is supposed to be a disease with which the Gods 


specially smite those who have neglected their service, 
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that which is unclean within thy house? { Dost thou! peasant’s hut. Only the wind that swept the dismal 
defy my power? Know then that ifthou woulds't escape plain, rustling the yellow lances of the withering grass. 
ruin and deserve my favour, thou must by to morrow’s In such a spot Was Shintoku Maru, till how the most favour- 
earliest light prepare to send away thy son. No longer, ed in the land, innocent of all evil, to be left to die. 

must thy house be defiled by his presence. — If thou | With aching hearts and unwilling hands did the servants 
woulds’t evade the evils that shall surely befall thee and thereto appointed build up the hut, that was to be the 
thine if he remain, see that without fail thou send him | living grave of one they all held so dear. No word 
forth to starveand die alone. 1, Kasuga Daimio-jin, myself, of reproach or entreaty did Shintoku utter, but 
have come to warn thee. Let it be done even as I have} bravely and without a murmur of complaint he let 
said.” himself he laid on the resting place made for him. 

Again the mysterious sound of falling hail, and the Then they bronght in food and water and placed 
wretched father, believing that now all hope of saving his it within his reach, and one by one bade him a sorrowful 
beloved son is gone, answers with a heart-broken ery of frrewell. Orihe last of all lingered within the hut, and 
despair, and when Otama cautiously comes back to the! taking the hot and swollen hands of the lad between his 
room and lights the lamp, she sees that Nobuyoshi is | own, whispered to him a few last words. Then, tear- 

ing himself away, he went out of the hut and com- 
menced to fasten up the door securely. 

Then for the first time did the fear of death and his great 
loneliness take hold of Shintoku Maru, and with cries bard 
to hear and let go unanswered did heentreat ‘ Orihe, 
Orihe ! return! return! leave me not here to die alone ; 
you, whom I have loved so well, who have been even as 
an elder brother ; Orihe ! Orihe! return! stay if only to- 
night tocomfort me. It grows dark and chill, and there is 
no hand to soothe me with its clasp. My mouth is burnt 
with fever but there is none to give me drink. Orihe! 
Orihe ! return, return !” 

But Orihe entered the hut no more. Only he dismissed 
the others, and sunk down against the closed door, his 
face hidden in his sleeves. 

And the night was far spent when he returned and told 
Nobuyoshi that all was done even as he had ordered. 


lying senseless on the quits, 

Now when the next morning had come with dark and 
Jowering clouds, and dying leaves shattering down and 
flying before the gusts of moaning autumn wind, Nobu- 
yoshi remembered, what seemed tohim,a fearful dream that 
warned him that his darling son must be banished for ever 
from the house if he would escape the evils threatened by 
the eruelGod.  Wruneg with grief he would have given his 
own body to the worst tortures could he have by such means 
snved Shintoku Maru, but there was noescape, no hope; and 
if he would save his wife and child and all bis household 
from the divine vengeance the lad must be devoted to a 
lonely and lingering death. But Nobuyoshi, now as he 
had ever done, feured the Gods, and said, “As they have 
granted all my prayers shall I not bear the afflictions that 
they send, and do that which they command.” 


Then he called his kerat and all the principal 
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of his household and his friends and chief neighbours, and 
to them and to Orihe, bis favourite serait, did he tell all that 
had been revealed to him in his dream. And before his 
gricfthey all bowed their heads and were silent, for they 
could not advise with him, neither dared they say any- 
thing to cowfort him. 

And he said, “ Not wany ri from here is, as you know, 
a wide and desolate moor called Ten-no-hara. 'Thither go 
at once, taking with you boards and straw and mats, and 
build a small hut. Place there also food and water, and 
there take him, who is dearer to me thau all else the 
world holds—than very lite itself—my first born son, and 
leave him to the will of the Gods, Irom them I received 
him and by them is he accursed. Let them do with him 
as they will.” 

Then unwillingly and slowly did the retainers make 
preparation to do the will of their Jord. And they got 
ready a fago and took the planks and straw for the hut, 
and telling Shintoku Maru of his father’s wish, proceed- 
ed to take him away as their lord had commanded. 

Then Shintoku Maru said. “Let me but see my father’s 
face once more before I go forth to die alone, and I will 
go contented.” For theugh he well knew the horrid fate 
to which he was to be devoted, he loved his father too 
well todoubt him even inthis trial, knowing that his father’s 
Jove was no less toward him now than it had been from 
his birth. And Orihe came and told Nobuyoshi, and he 
arose to go to him, but suddenly stopping he said. “ Much 
ean I endure, and much will 1 sutter when the Gods so 
ordain, neither will I murmur thereat, but on the face of 
my living son whom now I send to die in solitude I have 
Jooked for the last time.” And Nobuyoshi went into an 
inner room and shut the panels and no man saw his grief. 
Neither did Otama show herself, for she feared lest the 
joy that she felt might be perecived, and she stayed within 
the house feigning illness through sorrow. those two long hours, urging at the same time their 

Then Orihe and seven other erat, with servants and | friends and natives to assist them. One cannot speak 
bearers carrying the kago in which Shintoku-maru was | too highly of the conduct of the foreigners on that occa- 
placed, set out for the plains of Ten-no-hara, A wild and] gion. But my countrymen—about a half of those who were 
Jonely stretch of barren land and sandy waste overgrown present—merely looked on and did nothing, while tho 
with stunted grass, with here and there weather-beaten and | Police, with only one or two exceptions—if there were any 
distorted trees standing out gloomily against the chilly sky, | at all, for I failed to sce any—seemed to be quite disiv- 
and sheltering in their cheerless solitude some stagnant, weed | terested in’ the affair I asked one of them who 
grown pools, No sound of lite but startled wild birds’ cries. | looked as though he was more amused at what was taking 
No wreath of smoke or noise of eheerful toil to mark a | place than possessing any other feeling, to lend his haud 
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~ ve i hae ne , re to the rape, but he showed no inclination todo so, I then 

+ le Japanese Lelleve LAG TH any one alilictea WIth an unclean k | . : on . shee aninig is 
‘ sie . ; USKC( aa rt So POL s ’ 184 Q 
Hiccie atonal Ve allowel to poapr athe huias theo Lhim to order some ofthe men who were looking out 


Bhecial Liaeccbebl deity is displeased at the detilement, and that lend assistance, Le said J OSs and disappeared, whence 
fortune and riches wil dcpart. 1 do not know, but very likely to some sheltered place, 
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THE LATE GALE. 





To tHe Epvitor of tHE “JAPAN WEEKLY Mal.” 
Yokohama, Ist August, 1877. 


Sir,—As a Japanese I deem it a mere matter of pro- 
priety that I should with the little knowledge of English 
I possess, attempt through your columns to express the 
high opinion I hold of the humane spirit displayed by our 
western residents when the danger of fellow-beings called 
for it, and also my indignation at the way in which many 
of my countrymen—cspecially the police—acted during 
the gale of the 26th of last month. 

The events whieh occurred at the bund on that day have 
been so amply deseribed by the newspapers here that I 
shall only mention so much of it as to shew that Iam 
sufficiently justified in expressing myself on the above. 

When the dredging machine commenced to drag from 
the mouth of the creek, the danger of the men on 
it—who numbered from twelve to fifteen—was evident, 
and willing hearts and hands were not wanting among the 
foreigners who, after great deal of trouble and energy, 
succeeded in getting hold of the rope which was let out 
by the unnfortunate men on board, by which finally the 
men were got. safely ashore. 

But before this was effected, which took over two hours, 
how admirably and with what good will they worked. 
What is more, some displayed manly courage by plunging 
themselves into the sea after some of the unfortunates 
who either through weakness or of the loss of presevce 
of mind failed to laud by the ropes but dropped 
off into the water. Others again hauled the rope during 
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I made the same request to several other policemen and 


was treated in similar manner. 

Such conduct is unworthy of men who are employed for 
no other purpose than the well being of the people of the 
places they are appointed to protect. 

Now if those rescued men—some of whom might 
have never seen again their homes and faces dear 
to them, if it were not for the energy and good will of the 
men from other lands,—knew that there was a means of 
expressing their gratitude through the press, they would 
undoubtedly do so, but being a class that cannot know 
this, they are unable to take advantage of a chance of ex- 
pressing their gratitude which I am sure they wonld 
otherwise gladly seize, 


T am, Sir, 


Yours obediently, 
YOSHINO GORO. 





LONDON SOCIETY. 
(Saturday Review. ) 


We have occasionally ventured to spenk of some of the character- 
istics of what, for want ofa better name, is ca led “ London society ’; 
and it is with pain that we are forced to recognize that we have 
never known how to treat our subject properly London is like the 
excellent family of the Primrosus, who listened with rapt attention 
to what fell from their aristocratic visitors, ‘ You muy depend 
upon as fact that the next morning my Lord Duke cried out three 
times to his valet-de-chambre, Jernigun, Jernigan, Jernigan. bring 
me my garters.”’ Ifany one in these days ever read the Jicar of 
Wakefield, or even knew wlio wrote it, we should make an apology 
for quoting these words at length. Revelations of the inner life of 
the grent, such as Lady Blarney gave, are read with avidity and 
accepted with credulity. This isthe popular style, and the fact 
that a new edition of a book written by the ‘* Duke de Medina 
Pomar,” whoever he muy be, is lying on the Club tuble justifies the 
assertion. Here are fine folk indeed, pictures of all the best-known 
faces in society, the numes being so slightly transformed as to leave 
the reader in no sort of doubt ns to who are meant to be represent- 
ed. Novelists have naturally drawn their characters from living 
men and women, and it would be difficult to nnme any book where 
the peculinrities of some acquaintance of the author have not been 
caricatured. Bat the license has, with few exceptions, been used 
with modesty and discretion. Almack's and the Two Daughters 
were each aimed at a particular family, and in the latter case great 
pain must have been inflicted. In Lost and Sared one of the vul 
garest women of her day was supposed to have been alluded to; but 
our task would be endless if we attempted to pursue this train of 
thought. From Plumer Ward and Scott and Miss Edgeworth, 
however, down to the days of Thackeray and Lord Beaconsfield, the 
endeavour has nearly alwnys been made to leave the portrait some- 
what undefined. We may fancy we have known Lord Steyne and 
Becky, and that we do know Mr. Brancepeth and Lord St. Aldegonde; 
but in neither name nor habits is there enough to ennble us assert 
that they have been transferred from reul life to fiction. No such veil 
exists in the ‘“ Duke's” book; the smallest personal habits are noted 
down, and under his guidence was can gauge the character, the 
conjugal fidelity or infidelity, and the social position of every other 
person in the Peerage and Court Guide. Besides theee ndvaninges, 
their conversation is detailed at such length as to enable future aves 
to lay down on ‘‘ducal” authority how the best society of this gene- 
ration talked. Lady Blarney and Miss Wilhelmina nre nowhere. 
We have our own chronicler, and may be proud of him. Here isa 
fine sentence! ‘‘She wants me to go and talk with Lady Isabel 
Clanfyne, who I see has just arrived with her father the Duke of the 
Isles,” says Miss Fetherstove at an evening party. This is modern 
conversation capitally hit off, just as we miylt say, “There is Mr. 
Montagu Corry who ascends the staircase supporting the arm of 
the present Prime Minister, Lord Beaconsfield. Both are membere 
of several well-known clubs.” It is indeed notorious that in good 
society no allusion is made to any one unless the chuperon is men- 
tioned at the sume time. One sentence we must especially quote, 
because the “ Duke's" expression raises n most interesting question: 
—‘ There she is, riding in as hand-ome a carriage ns you would 
wish to look at,” says the Marquis of Belgrave. Not long ago the 
Ceurt Circular announced that the Queen lad been ‘‘ riding” ina 
carriage and the next day there appeared a contradition to the effect 
that the Queen had not been riding but driving. So here is a sad 
dilemma! The Queen is on one side. on the other is the Marquis of 
Belgrave, or rather his author the ‘*Duke.” Whit is the outside 
world to believe, they who etand opposite the gates of Marlborough 
House to see a far-off vision of royalty? Fashion and not learning 
is the arbiter of disputed pronounciation and the use of words. It 
would be better that the Marquis of Belgrave should in a fresh 
edition give us o new eet of rules, to which purists would at once 
subscribe. He will teach many things; he no doubt talks of ‘the 
Row,” of a “talented”? man, says “interésting ? and Burkshire, 
and thinks it vulgar to eal asparngus with his fingers. Ro.sers 
said it made him ill to henr people talk of a balcOny 5 what would 
he have said had be ever met a Murquis of Belgrave ? 

To speak seriously, the publication of this class of novel ia sur- 
prising. We have not road one half of it, we do not know wha’ the 
plot is, or whether there is a plot at all; but what we have managed 
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to wade throuzh is the coarsest, vulgarest, and most contemptible 


rubbish we ever remember to have seen. It is the sort of stuff 
thata aiscarded lady’s maid or footman inight sit down and write 
while waiting for the chanee of place. If this book is a true 
picture of what it pretecds to represent, | ondon society is indecd 
very vulvar; but it shows, ut any rate, that the ve plus u'tra of 
vulgarity is outside it. Low personal details, however, seein to find, 
for some reason or other, incrensing favour, There ure four newa- 
papers published now which are as much at a luss for news as the 
besieged Correspondents were in Paris. The resuit is a depth of 
trivial and petty gossip which even the Court Journal would shrink 
from publizhing in the winter, One day we are told that the Duke 
of Teck stopped to look at Punch in the street, and that some mem- 
ber of the House of Commona spits around his seat ; and to-morrow 
we shall no doubt hear that Lord John Manners likes plovers’ eggs, 
and learn into which of his waistcoat pockets Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
puts his watch, and how many times Mr. Gladstone blew his nose 
when he last had a cold in his head. What can be the condition of 
mind of the man who is amused by this kind of tubbish we cannot 
conceive, Personal interest, and impulses due to sentiment and 
veneration, we can understand and appreciate. If Rousseau liked 
to snatch a piece of food on ita way to Mme. de Warens’s mouth, 
exclaiming that there was a hair upon it, and eat it himself, the 
uction might be extravagant, but at any rate it was prompted by 
love, and finds a fit place in confessions. When the end of the cigar 
which Alfred de Musset had thrown away on the steps of the Opera 
House was picked up by a fervent adimirer, the homage gave the 
poet infinite pleasure, and is worthy of record. But the Duke of 
Teck has neither written the Nouvelle Héloise vor the lines to Ninon, 
and he should be allowed to stroll up Regent Street in perfect 
obscurity and flatten his nose against every shop-window unobserved 
and unsung. Privacy and retirement are nowndays mere names, 
and anv man above the position of a hansom-cat driver has a news- 
paper correspondent ready to furnish the public with an account of 
how he washes at home, and the length of his latehkey. The same 
pettiness is observable in literature. In the dearth of original work 
there are half a dozen chiffurmiers busy at the ash-heaps thrown 
away by any writer of merit, and what was considered worthless by 
its author helps te fill up a comtemptible-octavo. If there is a place 
where a man might hope to be free from persecution, it is his own 
house; but that appears now to be made the usual frame for his 
picture. Ifa hostess leaves her guests earlier than usual and pleads 
a headache as the excuse, the fact is chronicled next day in a news- 
paper. Itis unfortunate that so much notoriety should attach to 
the proceedings of a certain number of persons during the months 
of May, June, and July; but we suppose it is rendered inevitable 
by the extinction of ull other socictics, and the consequent aggrega- 
tion of all the leisured classes into one increasing centre. If they 
would only re-inhabit the Georgian houses which exist in half our 
country capitals, what a pleasant town London would be! 


As it is, London society is virtually Ingliah society, and what we 
do and say during those three months is that by which we have to 
be judged. Things quile possible in old days are possible no longer. 
Everything is conducted in a blaze of a light, and the lookers-on 
always see most of te game. ‘Those who occupy large houses and 
give great entertainments, and indeed those who go to them, ure 
actors, ag it were, upon a stage, and are objects of study und topics 
of conversation to the multitude who look on. Many a woman has 
an notion that in London alone nre daughter is likely to marry; #0 
poor fool, she ia induced to add one more to the hundreds of perso: 8 
who lead a life which has no attractions forthem. If, however, sl e 
is obliged to stay at home, she indemnifies herself by finding out all 
she can about her bigger neighbours, and would haunt the area with 
the family cat could she pick up a little gossip. An eyewitness 
tikes much less interest in a scene than the old lady to whom she 
story is told the following week. It is therefore a mutter of general 
inoment that the example set, and the standard reached, by London 
society should be as high as possible. There are great ladies left 
among us, but they have not the same influence as of old. They 
remain untouched by the stream of vulgarity which sweeps past 
them, but they are powerless to stem it. The number of hostesses 
who shut their dvors to mere p.utocrats is becoming smaller. If the 
cook is good who dishes up the “«Otelettes nux larmes de veuves”’ 
and the “ potage aux cris d’orphelins,” very few will enquire whence 
came the money to pay for the services of the chef. The O’ Mulligan 
is there, and he shouts out, as of old, ‘The champagne is good in 
this house ;” and if that is the case why should anybody make a 
fuss about abstract qualities? It is surely a weak point in the novel 
of St. Leon to represent that adventurer as shunned by his friends 
and acquaintances on account of their suspicions of the source from 
which he drew his wealth. Were he now in London he might un- 
blushingly give any account he pleased of hia revenue. If he farmed 
n lodging-house in hell, and got a good dividend, the only difficulty 
would be to make a ch ice amongst those of his friends who would 
desire to associate with him in the direction of the company. 
Fancy any London mother objecting to Peter Schlemihl as a son-in- 
law because he had no shadow. ‘ A most estimable young man, 
my deur,” she would eay, “with a great deal in him. Ah! you 
have perhaps heard the story that he has sold his shadow to the 
devil for an immense fortune. Quite true; but after all, in this 
foggy climate what a very useless thing a shadow is! and my Geor- 
giana is @ girl who can be trusted to make such an excellent use of 
wealth. Then I must say that his friend has behaved most hand- 
-ourely in the matter of settlements, and the shadow will be lent my 
dear Peter at all the /erées and drawing-rooms. So I really think 
people need not be ill-natured ? Money must be obtained, and the 
chase after it is the most interesting of occupations. ‘To think, to 
read, and to be alone, are the three pests to be shunned by those 
who go into the world, and those who wish to go into it. Solitude 
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is detestable; anything is better than your own company. Did] ordered to Adrianople, reinforcements being hurried on 


your wife die Jast Sunday, your father on Wednesday, or was 

our husband divorced Inst month? Never mini, the milk is spilt ; 
it is but part of nature's law that parents should die, and monogamy 
be in some cases insufficient, and you can get another husband or 
wife to replace the lost one. It would be a very different thing if 
the survivor had to be lowered into the pit in company with the 
dead, after the fashion of the country Sindbad visited. As it is. 
instead of two lonves of bread and a pitcher of water, dinners and 
bulls are offered to the bereaved one, and by some people to appear 
in mourning at their houses is looked upon as a breach of good 
manners and offence aguinst society. A season ia gone ina moment, 
and well-bread people should die, say in August, in order not to 
interfere with their relution’s pleasures. To die at the beginning of 
& season is as inconsiderate an act us to be a long time in dying. In 
the next world there will be no giving in marringe, ro all these tire- 
some contretemps ure only possible during quite u limited time. 
Trade, too, must be encouraged, and immoderate grief might ruin 
half Bond Street. Society would very likely be nble to sleep a sound 
sleep and eat a hearty breukfast the morning before it was going to 
be hanged, but it would neither eat nor sleep if it knew that it was 
cli to spend the following duy left to its own resources und 
alone. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, Ist August, 1877. 
DEFEAT OF THE RUSSIANS. 


After two days’ desperate fighting at Plevna the Rus- 
sian troops have been completely defeated, 8,000 killed, 
24,000 wounded, 


ACTION OF THE AusTRO-HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT. 


The Austro-Hungarian Government has partially mo- 
bilized its troops. 


Lonpon, 28th J uly 1877. 


An outbreak of Mahomedan fanaticism is feared in the 
Levant, and the Foreiga Consuls demand several men-of- 
war for p olec:ion of the Christians. 

The Austrian Ministry has summoned a Cabinet Council 
to deliberate on the subject of mobilisation. 

The Roumanians have occupied Nicopolis. 

Mr. Ward Hunt is dead. 

Lonpon, July 27lh, 1877. 


Tue War 1n Turkey In EvROpE. 
DEFEAT OF THE TURKs, 
Suleiman Pasha’s army has been defeated at Karasunar 
(? at the Karasu River). 


EXCITEMENT IN CALIFORNIA, 
Great agitation prevails at San Francisco against the 
Chinese and a Vigilance Committee has been formed. 


Lonpon, 26th July, 1877. 

A Tumult has taken place in the British House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Parnell, the member for Meath, was suspended 
and ordered to leave the House on account of his obstruc- 
tiveness. 

THE War IN THE East, 

A Turkish Army Corps has been concentrated at 
Plevna and threatens the Russian communications. 

The Russian Army Reserve has been called out for 
military service. The war is becoming fanatic, and vin- 
dictive. 

[ London, date not given. ] 


Eighteen battalions of Russian troops have crossed the 
Balkans, and are reported to have arrived at Yeni Saghra 
unoppposed. 

News has been reccived that some Russian troops 
have arrived at Rasgaad and are now engagrd in cut- 
ting the railway running between Varna and Rustchuk. 

The Russians have raised the seige of Kars. 

Ahmed Muktar Pacha and the Governor of Kars are 
preparing to attack the Melikoff army. 

Powerful reinforcements for the Russian army have 
proceeded by forced marches into Armenia. 

A Turkish frigate has bombarded Simferopol. 


Shanghai, 24th July, 1877. 


London, 21st July, 1877. 
Reouf Pacha claims having forced the Russians to re- 


to that city with all possible despatch, 

The number of Russian troops reported to have crossed 
the Balkans was overrated. 

The Russian Headquarters have been transferred to 
Tirnova. 

Suleiman Pacha’s Army has embarked at Antivaro— 
(near Montenegro). 

Abdul Kerim Pacha has been dismissed and Mehemet 
Pacha appointed his successor. 

Suleiman Pacha has been appointed commander of the 
Turkish Troops in Rumelia. 

Safvet Pacha has resigued. 

The British Ambassador at St. Petersburg has remon- 
strated against the sinking of vessels in the Danube to 
obstruct the navigation. , 

The Ministerial journals state that British interests 
forbid the entry of the Russians into Constantinople, aud 
urge the Government to declare this without delay. 


London, 22nd Jaly 1877. 

The troopships, Crocodile, Malabar and Euphrates, are 
ordered to be ready for sea by Wednesday 25th Jaly. 

The Russians have occupied the town of Nikopolis. 

The Russians are besieging the town of Widdin. 

News has been received of a repulse of the Russians at 
Plevna with heavy loss. 

The Russians have taken Kezanlik, and are advancing 
on Philippopolis, 





PROBLEM. 


From a Collection of Chess Problems, 
By J. B. or Brrpport. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
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So.uTion oF J. C. ROuu’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.—Q. to Q. B.’s 7th, ch. 1.—R. takes Q. 
2.—K. to Q.’s 6th. 2.—Q. takes B. 
3.—P. to Q.’s 4th, ch. 3.—K. takes R. 


4.—P. to Q. B.’s 5th, mate. 





Correct answer received from W.H.S., T6ki6. 
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cross the Balkans, but according to the latest advices this | promptitude and liberality. 


is unconfirmed, and a Russian official despatch reports 
that the vanguard after crossing, marched to Kezanlik, 
Cossacks in advance occupying Yenisaghra. 

The available Turkish troops at Constantinople are 
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WILKIN & ROBISON, 
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Yokohama and Kobe. 


Yokohama, January 25, 1877. tf. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—In consequence of a further decline in the value of the native currency 
our market has taken a quieter turn. Yarns are still saleable, but the prices realised are not remunerative to 
rters. Shirtings are dull and neglected, quotations being unchanged, but nominal. There is no demand 

for J. Cloths. For Velvets a good enquiry continues with an improving tendency in prices, 


Grey Shirtinga :— ‘ 


Ibe. 38) yds. 39 in. per poe... $1.40 2 $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibe. 384 yde. 44 in. < .. 170 to 230 60 to 64 reed 4U yds. 35 in. per pee. ve. ee 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs. 4to &4 Ibs. 384 = ,, 3M in. gr saede Al, s7it0 240 | Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30 in. 2—3 Ib. ai Ib. we O.674to 0.80 
9 lbs. 384 ,, 44in. om .. 2,05 to 2.60 |) Black Velvete re .. eo 7.00 to 8.85 
T. Cloth Tbe. 24 ,, 82in, » so ewe «2:4 to 3,60] English Drille 14/15 ihe. 40 yde, 30 i in, 0... oe. 2.40 to 2.75 
- 6lbs. 24 ,, 32in. ‘ » 1.10 to 125 | Vaffachelnes }2 yds, 43 in. (noml,) 1.70 to 2.15 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 24 2... wee coe nee wee POr-picul., $26 EO to 31.75 No. 8810 42 —... aan ee eee pe” picurl... $35.00 too 89.60 
No. 28 to 8B... ... wee oe eee Per picul,.. $31.50 to 3475 Reverse Twist 16-24 2...) 1. os eee = 


Woollens.—Native exchange having risen again, deliveries have been more satisfactory. The past 
week has been very quiet, and prices remain unaltered, except for Black Italian Cloth, which has advanced in 
consequence ofa better enquiry. 

Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 550 to 7.C0 Figured MousselinesdeTuine ...80 yda. 30in.., 0.24 to 0.28 


Figured Orlenns ...  ... 29—30 yds. 81 in. ... 425 to 5.25 | Multicolored ‘i ...90 yde. 30 in... 0.28 to 0.86 
Shimagoro —... se aes 80 yds. 830 in. ... 4.00 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or faney ,. 48 in. to 52 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ... .. —80 yds. 82in. .., O24 to 0.82 Presidents vs a «64 in. to BG in... 0.60 to 0.68 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots...) .. ae) oe S4in. fo BB in... 0.45 to 0.65 
Camliets Aestd. ... ... 56—58 yds. 81 is. “16 50 to 37.50 Union... . 54 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Lastings, Japan .. ... . 22—30-yca, 32 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green "6 to 8 Ibs... perlb ... 040 to 0.46 


Plain Mousselines de Iinine —380 yds. 80 in ... 0.17 to 0.18 


Sugar.—There has been very little doing in thie article during the past week, and quotations remain 
nominally unaltered. 


Sugar:—Taknoin bag =... «.. Sw. per pieul.. $4.80 | China No.4 Kook-fuh 4... ... ... per picvl...$7.80 to $7.70 
» in basket ...  ... ee < ide $4.70 » No. 5 Kong-fun 1.0... ose » oe $6.70 to $7.10 
Taiwanfooin bag... ... os. gs vas $4.80 go OO Menke. cese- oes! A552 ate »y -«»- $6.00 to $6.40 

do. in basket... ...  ... és bee $4.65 Swatow Brown... 00. cee cae aes 2. ... None. 
China No 1 Ping-fal...  ... re ‘is None | Daitong Sci. reee. atic Sutin eu aks ‘5 re $4.15 
» No. 2Ching-pak... 9» «». $8.40 to $8.80 Japan Rice ei Anas eer 0 cers = ... $2.10 to $2.40 
» No.8 Ke-pnk ... ... si .. $8 00 to $8.30 Kerosene Oil ou. cance nee wee 92 ns $3.40 


Kerosene Oi].—No sales eported sinces our last and the market remains very quiet. Dealers are 
“ bearing” the market, but holders are unwilling to accept their offers. No reliable quotation can he given. 


EXPORTS. 


Silk,—During the past weck a fair business has been done in new Hanks, though the number of buyers 
has been limited. In sympathy with European markets prices have further declined, and close rather weak 
as follows, notwithstanding that sterling exchange is in favour of purchasers. A fow Filatures have changed 
hands, but all book silks remain entirely neglected. 


In London at 48, 04d. per Uh. In Lyons at £. 5.10 per kilo, 

Hanks, Best No. i&2.. jdiledunedaevausdeneoesivevegis f000 60 O00 19/4 to 20/ 53.50 to 55.50 
», Good No. 2.. sectectanaeesas sceeeseesessee $500 to 620 18/4 to 19/ 50.50 to 62.50 

- Good all round No. ‘2h ous seaeae ia'ecrssecensse 400 to 490 17/8 to 18/ 49.00 to 50.00 

ei Medinm No. 3. seeeecesesssesees 9400 to 470 16/7 to 17/4 46.00 to 48 00 
Common to inferior No. 4 & 5.ccc.cccccssseseee S410 to 440 15/3 to 16/3 42.00 to 45.00 

Oshiue, Good... (Noininal) .. od sddeetyetedses esasacave O00 tO 520 18/4 to 19/ *60.50 to 52.50 
Kakedn, best .. ao = )- Vasbeaeedadantar’ diaddsisiesescn DOU 16:580 20/ to 21/ 55.50 to 58.00 
Filature Silk . feesaexs .. $600 to 700 21/8 to 25/1 60.00 to 69.50 


Setilonicuks: are 300 bales of Hanks, mn 25 bales of Filatures, in all 8325 bales. The total export since 
Ist July is 1,126 bales, against 2,951 bales for the same period Jast year. 
Stocks are 400 bales of old, and 700 bales of new Silk. 


Tea.—The market still continues in the same condition as last reported, buyers having retired, and quota- 
tions for the present being entirely nominal though unchanged. 

Settlements for the week are returned as ‘1, 100 piculs, but what proportion of these are bond fide sales 
it is difficult to arrive at. Arrivals are about 4, 100 packages or 2,700 piculs, and though producers are not 
pressing forward supplies it seems likely that lar ge amounts will come in during the course of the current month. 

The quality of many parcels shows a rapid falling off both in appearance of leaf and liquor quality in the 
cup. 

Common ag nee tee tee tee vee we $ 9.00 to $12.00 Fine ... 1.5 see ee ee wee $24.00 to $28.00 
Good Common ... 1... see coe see eee $13.00 to $15.00 Finest .... os. .2. eee vee $29.00 to $32.00 


Medium... sae tee vee wee ees $16.00 to $18.00 Choice... ase cee nee ove $34.00 & upwards. 
Goed Medium ... ... ws. ce see eee $19.00 to $22.00 CHOIGGRG ies sce Kha hen” eee — 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—Thiere is a continued scarcity of Private Bills on offer, and although there is only a 
moderate demand for Bank Paper, sterling rates have suffgred a further drop of about 2 per cent. on last 
quotations. 


Rates close as follows :— ' Own SHANGHAI—Bank spight ..........08. 76 
SrereLing—Bank 6 monthe’ sight.................. #8. Od. Private 10 days sight... seaives saws 40 
“3 Bank Bills on demand.. .. 38. I1$d. On New Yore—Bank Bills on demand......... 95 
Private 6 months’ vight... . 48. Ofd. 30 days sight Private........ sevseeee O7E 
On Paris—Bank Sight ......6 sits 4.924 On San Francisco—Bunk Bills on demand... 954 
- Bank 6 monthe’ night. . 5.02% 30 me sight Private......... 98 
Private 6 me. sight... . 5.10 . Kineats sae eadmeeedbes cadecceinecauesandacs cosccccecsevecs SOO 
On Horexona—Bank BIBDG ic, csvsesiececesic ts 8 %, dis. Gold SOM iviviceieviavecescsievaeves sevddesxcubeccessies OOS 
ai Private 10 days’ sight.......0000-. i600 82 
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Shipping  Tntelligence, 


ARRIVALS. 





Frae & Ria. Ton- 




















Datz.| Surp’s Name. CaPTaly, a. 
July 29° Tibre De Girard French str. 1726 
» 29) Montgomeryshire | Sturrock British str. 1751 
»» 29] Messenger Gilkey American ship | 1027 
», 30} Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japanese str. | 1870 
» “| Tokio Maru Swain Jupanese str. | 1146 
» 2 King Richard Nelaon British str. 1133 
» 3} Cyclops Von Reiche Germ gun-boat| 350 








DEPARTURES. 


Ton. 














Dats { 
WHERE FROM, | LaurT CakGO. ConsIGNEES, 
Post 
Hongkong July 23) Maile, &. | M. M, Co, 
‘Hongkong »» 21| General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
New York April 5} General China & Jup, Trading Co. 
Kobe July 28 M, B, Co. 
Shanghai & porte| ,, 26) Muila, &c. | M. BR. Co. 
Hongkong July 26) General A Burnard 
Wenchow via Na-| ,, 31 _—— _—— 
[yasnki 











Dats. Suip’s Name, CaPTaIN, Frag & Ria. | oe DgsTINATION. Carao. DssPatTcHED BY 
July 28) Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str. | 1916 | Shanghai & ports Mails, Kec. M. B. Co. 

» 380] Tanaie Reynier French str, 1735 | South Coast in search of -_— —— 

»» 81} Countess of Kintore| Norrie British ship 738 | Kobe " [Oceanic] Generu| L. Kniffler Co. 

» 81| Glumis Custle Greig Britiah etr. 1538 | Kobe *Genernl Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Aug. 1| Malacca Briscue British str. 1709 | Hongkong Mails, &e, | P. & O, Co, 

» 2) Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japnnese str. | 120) | Shanghni & ports Mails, &c, M, B. Co. 

» 2] Takachiho Maru | Sekemeier Jnpanese str, | 1407 | Hakodate Mails, &c, | M, B. Co, 

» 3} Caroline Turnbull British ehip 987 | Kobe General Giltachow & Co. 

» 93 Elisabeth Von Wickede | Germ. corvette} 1800 | North coast = = 

Yessels in Barbour. 
Name. CaptTain. | Friaa anv Ria. | ‘Tons. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNERS. DRstINATION. 
STEAMERS. 

King Richard Nelson British steamer | 1133 | Hongkong Aug. 2 | A. Barnard 
Montgomeryshire Sturrock British steamer | 1751 | Hongkong July 29 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Tibre De Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong July 29 | M. M. Co. Hongkong 
Tokio Maru Swain Japunese steamer| 1146 | Shanghui & ports | Aug. 2 | M. B. Co. Shanghai 

SAILING SHIPS. 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor American barque| 740 | Hakodate July 10 | Japanese 
Henedicta Jansen German schooner} 247 | Tukno July 3 | Jardine, Matheson & Co 
Charter Ouk Staples American ship 962 | New York June 29 | Chinax Jap. Trading Co. 
Etta Loring Loring Americnn barque; 716 | New York July 2 | Isaacs Bros. New York 
Maitland Davies British barque 712 | Cardiff June 19 | M. M. Co, 
Messenger Gilkey American ship | 1027 | New York July 29 | Chita & Jap. Trading Co 
Otsego Cook Am. schooner 42 | Kurile Islands July 19 | Captain 
Semantha Morresey British barque 950 | Aberdeen July 13 | H. Ahrens & Co. 
Nir William Wallace} Colville British barque 966 | London July 24] L. Kniffler & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports: Miss 
Golick, Mrs. Satow, Mrs. Ishikura, Mrs. Ando and child, Mrs, 
Ando Matsu and child, Commdr. Boyd, US.N., Messrs. Alion, 
A.tf. Bideker, T. Ford, J. Pitkin, Hayakawa, A. Plummer, Oki, 
Abel, Machida, and Leong Teun ‘long. 

Per Steam-ship Tibre, from Hongkong.— Messrs. Van Casteel, 
Jacot, Naiokei, Ezubokawa, Mometawa and Vernedi. 

Per Steam-ship Malacca, for Hongkong.—Cuptain McNabb, Mies 
MoNabb, Messrs. Fry, Anderson, Sutton, Povey; and 22 Europeans, 
7 Chinese in tho steerage, 

Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru, from Shanghai, &c.—Mr. and Mrs. 
C. L. Masfen, Mra. Kaiser, J. C. Myers, Eeq., U. 8. Consul, Messrs. 
A. F. Callander, U.S.N., Spiegelthal, A. E. Olorovsky, Russian 
Consul, Von der Linden, Bair, Winekler, Hngemeier, Allan, Fitz- 
gerald, Captain Rand, Coyle, White, Palmer, I.angdale, Forsyth, 
Chivers, Captain Percy, Captain Connor, W. C. Kirby, Dr. Hue, 
Nakai, Yoneda, Kueuda, Hayashi, Matsumori, Yamasaki, Matsu- 
mura, Havashi, Hie Ex. Okubo, Itoyashi Yanagiwara, Ozaki, 
Kanai, Chio, Prince and Princess Itsukugi, Fujii, Yoneda, Prince 
and Princess Date, Ikeda, Tanaka, Mizuno, Asai, Masuko, Yendo, 
Kinishita, Yamamoto, Princess Sanjio, Prince and Princess Nakayama 
Wyemotzu, Mikami, Nishi, Noyaogi, Terajima, Mushibs, Kitapgi 
Funabihi, Inouye, Miyagi, Hirano, ‘loki, Ikemura, Kawaijima, Nu- 


Google 


kayama, Imaizumi, Uchida, Nukushima, Matsuno, Tereno, Nakaro, 
Hattori, Morimishi, Ito, and Hisnno; and 8 Europeans, 390 Jupan- 
ese and 15 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Stenm-ship King Richard, from Hongkhong.—Maujor Huskis- 
son, SOth Kegt. 

Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports.— Mr. 
and Mrs ‘Telge ana eon, Mr. and Mrs. Rymer Jones, Mra. Jliga-hi, 
Messrs. C. Hildel\rand, John Pitmnn, Callender, Shepherd, Ichisai, 
Mutaki, Suito, Komiyama, Kurodn, E. Vincienne, Singleton, Klein- 
wort, Watanabe, Itakura, Hughes, ‘oyokawa, Matsui and Obara. 


CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and porte :— 
Treasure 22. seo cee sonore cee wee wes 9010460 
” ins ave: ne wae: “aed Cebu’ “ean ae GOG.000 
Per Stenm-ship Malacca, for Hongkong 
Silk for Englund ...0 00.0 wu. oe 





--. 201 bales. 


Brane® ava. he, han sas ave ane BR gs 
Total =... ae wee wee 238 bales. 
Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru from Shanghai and porte:— 


REGRGUEO cea. Sas, “std tees. S40. fade de> ase 
Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai 
Treasure 


ws. $115,180 
and ports:— 
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BROADWELL'S 


BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 





In the U.S. Consular General Court Wee Ce ee aed sees oF 


at Kanagawa, Japan. 


J. M. BATCHELDER, 
Against 
THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE 


“CAYALTI.” 


To THE FORMER OWNER OR OWNERS OF THE SAID 
BARQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY Con- 
CERN. GREETING. 








HEREAS an action has been brought in this Court 

by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 

of the sale of the Barque “CA YALTT,” now in the 

hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 

RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be 

paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 

tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies 
belonging to the said Barque “CAYALTI.” 

Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 


therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 


ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. . 

Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 
U. S. Consul-General. 
J.1. 3ms. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


No. 72. 


China Sea. 
FOOCHOW DISTRICT. 
PIHQUAN HARBOUR ROCK. 


N° ICE is hereby given that Captain Williams of 
Messrs. Butterfield and Swire’s steamer the “ Che- 
foo” observed, on the 24th May last, a rock on which a 
heavy sea at 2 flood was breaking in mid channel at the 
entrance to Pibquan Harbour. The islet off the south 
end of Chinquan Island bore from the rock W. by N.; 
and Pingfoong Rock Point, to the west of Pingfoong 
Island, bore N. by E. magnetic. This information has 
been received from Mr. W. Handyside Tapp, IH. B. M.’s 
Registrar of Shipping. 
By Order of the Inspector General of Customs. 
DAVID M. HENDERSON, 
Kugineer-in-Chief. 


[Seal. ] 





Imperial Maritime Customs, 
Engineers’ Office, 


Shanghai, 25th Juue, 1877. Je 28, 


Google 
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IMPROVED-BREECiHT, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 

The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 

The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO,, 


d. w. & m. SoLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN: 


— NOTICE. 


London & Oriental Steam Transit 
Insurance Company. : 


—- —— 





HE BUSINESS of this COMPANY has this 
day been TRANSFERRED to THE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, of 20, Old Broad Street, 
London. 
By Order of the Proprietors, 


(Signed) WILLIAM HUNT, 


Secretary. 
137, Leadenhall Street, London. 


lst January, 1877. tf. 





THE 
Marine Insurance Company, 


20, Old Broad Street, London. — 


Ist JanuARY, 1877, 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


£1,000,000. 


Capital - - +e - 
Reserve Fund - 2 28 « 340,000. 


W itl REFERENCE to the foregoing Adver- 

tisement, THE MARINE SURANCE 
COMPANY has this day taken over the Business of 
the LONDON AND ORIENTAL STEAM TRAN- 
SIT INSURANCE COMPANY, and has appointed 
Mr. JOHN RICKETT as its Agent at Yoko 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 
(Signed) ROBERT J. LODGE, 
Manager. 


THE UNDERSIGNED is prepared to accept 
Risks and issue Policies on behalf of TH 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, by any first- 
class Steamer. 





J. RICKETT, Jr., 
Agent for the Marine Insurance Co. 


of London. 
Yokohame, February 24, 1877, tf, 
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CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES. 
Nine Prize Medals, Paris, Vienna and Philadelphia. 
PICKLES AND SAUCES, 

JAMS AND JELLIES, 

ORANGE MARMALADE, 

TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS, 

PURE SALAD OIL, 

' MUSTARD, VINEGAR, 

POTTED MEATS ANJ) FISH, 

FRESH SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE, 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT, 
PREPARED SOUPS, IN TINS, 
PRESERVED VEGETABLES, 

HAMS AND BACON, IN TINS, 
PRESERVED CHEKSE, 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 

YORKSHIRE GAME AND PORK PIES, 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY, 

PLUM PUDDINGS, 

LEA AND PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 





Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies, may 
be had from most Storekeepers. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the fraud of refilling the bottles or jars, they should 
invariably be destroyed when empty. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. 


All genuine goods bear the names of Crosse & Blackwell on the 
Labels, Corks and Capsules of the Bottles, Jars and Tins. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 





——$——$ 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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SCENTED 


PSIDIUM. 


The Pomegranate Flower. | 
PSIDIUM SCENT, 2. 6d. & 5s. 
\ PSIDIUM SOAP, 14. & 2. 64. 

\ PSIDIUM SACHET, le. & 2s. 6d. 
m 2 tArt. CortaionT.) 5 


a > ” Sald by Perfumers and AS 
Druggists S 
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PIESSE & LUBIN 
WHOLESALE 


PERFUMERS, 


LONDON. 


July 28th, 1877. 52ins. 
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— WANTED. ~ 


SECOND-HAND IN LONDON, 


THE 


Papan Mail oy Aapan THeckly Pail, 


Cash or Newspapers would be exchanged. Write 
to SHIMBUN, cave of Mr. Turner, News Agent, 
All Saints Road, Westbourne Park, W., London. 








THE GREATEST 


WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Pexsons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “ The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” says, “ 1 
‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
*€ Doctor, and thet I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. ese are 
“most us»ful toan explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 


-| © satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of al 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
187i, says—* I hid with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
* gave some tu the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘Sand, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, urvil at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl und auy quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
‘that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf: 
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A AND CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. THE MOST 
: FFECTUAL 


REMEDY IS 


PAtvka TATULA, 


prepared in all forms, for 
smoking and inhalation, by 


SAVORY & MOORE, 
148, New Bond-st., London, 
and Sold by them and all 


Chemists and Storekeepors throughout the World. 
July 21, 1877. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ag eeprom at a distance whose period of subscription may 

have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omissonto renew. 

tt is Vexeaased that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


Notes of the Weck. 














—— SSS 
The most important news of the week is the account which 
reaches us of the taking of Nobeoka. This is the last great 
Castle town that the insurgents held, and it would now 
seem that they have been driven from all their strongholds. 
At the same time their movements, intentions and numbers 
seem to be almost unknown to their antagonists, while the 
whereabouts of Saigo still remains a mystery. The fighting 
at Sahi seems to have been desperate, as also at Kashinoki- 
t6gi where the insurgents fought with extraordinary courage. 
They are said now to have retreated on Kumada. It is 
stated that Machida, the son of the ex-daimio of Sadowara, 
one of the chief insurgent leaders was killed on the 3rd 
instant. Kagoshima and the surrounding districts are re- 
ported tranquil. Many policemen continue to return from the 
South, but recruiting and drilling in T6kié are carried on 
with unflagging vigour, and the military arsenal of Koishikawa 
has taken on the five hundred workmen recently dismis- 
sed and is fabricating enormous quautities of ammunition. 
The Osaka Nippé reports that the cotton crops in the Ki- 
nai (the five home provinces) have this year been the finest 
of the past fifty years. Good accounts of the rice crops are 
received from every part of the country, while the condition 
of China, threatened with starvation from failure of crops 
and devastation of locusts, to say nothing of rebellion, becomes 
more and more alarming. The Goverument seems powerless 
todo anything to mitigate in the least degree the existing 
misery; atid unless the reports are exaggerated, the horrors 
of the Shantung famine will be repeated on a large scale 
“in many portions of the Empire. 





Just as we are going to press we have received the following 


information. ‘The Genkai Maru has brought from ‘Tonoura 
1,500 troops, most of whom been 
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since the fall of Kagoshima. The Imperialists have their 
opponents all but hemmed in, and large numbers of the latter 
are surrendering. The men left with Saigo are determined 
to fight to the death. As the Genkai Maru passed the coast 
near Oshi-shima brisk skirmishing was going on in full view 
of the vessel. The officers of the man-of-war Seiki Kan were 
on the hills watching the fight. Both sides suffered severe 
loss, but the insurgents evacuated their position at the close. 
The Imperialists are well provided with provisions and every 
available facility for prosecuting the war, while the Satsuma 
troops are badly off, and have to resort to night surprises 
and raidsfor the purpose of foraging. 





As was formerly announced, the state opening of the Na- 
tional Exhibition at Uyéno will take place on Tuesday next, 
the 21st instant. At six o’clock in the morning all the 
officials of the various Government Departments and the local 
authorities will be in attendance in full dress, and at half- 
past seven the Home Minister and the judges of the Exhibi- 
tion will arrive. The Emperor and Empress will leave the 
Imperial Palace at Akasaka at 8 o’clock en route for the 
Exhibition, where Their Majesties are expected to arrive 
about { o'clock, and will be received there by the Princes 
of the Imperial Family, the Daijé Daijin, the Sangi, and 
other high officers, together with the Foreign Diplomatic 
Body. The Mikado will be conducted to the Throne by the 
Home Minister and Lord Chamberlain, and will then receive 
an address from the Home Minister stating the object of 
the Exhibition, and a plan of the building with a list of the 
exhibits. The representatives of the various Fu and Ken 
will then be permitted to offer their congratulations to 
His Majesty, after which, conducted by the Minister of Home 
Affairs, His Majesty will visit the Fine Arts Department 
where he will declare the Exhibition duly opened. Military 
and Naval bands will be in attendance, and the opening cere- 
mony promises to be iuteresting and imposing, but until 
His Majesty leaves the building admission will be only on 
special invitation. 


The New York World has the following paragraph :— 


** At Queen Victoria’s last state Concert there was one accompani- 
ment which was uncalled forand unmusical. At the moment when 
Albani was delighting the aristocratic andience with her finest notes 
in that thrilling song, ‘* Caro nome,”—one of the gems from ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto ’—an awtul sound startled the august assembly. His Excellen- 
cy the Chinese Vice- Minister, unaccustomed to European music, had 
indulged in a sound nap, and suddenly awakening uttered a half- 
snort, half-groan, which ‘was awfully out of harmony. His Ex- 
cellency once astonished the House of Commons during an 
oe debate with a similar exhibition of his powers of 

iscord.” 


Foreign music has certainly no charms to soothe the Ori- 
ental breast, while the general effect of Kastern music is any- 
thing but pleaing to the soul of the foreigner. Fond as the 
Japanese are of music,—their own—it is a singular fact that 
it is only with the greatest difficulty they can be taught to 
acquire even the simplest foreigu melody played in the sim- 
plest fashion, We have inquired of Japanese gentlemen who 
have been long resident abroad, who professod that they 
preferred the opera to any other form of entertainment, 
whence they derived their pleasure, and they confe-sed that it 

' was eutirely from the pomp and glitter of the scene, the music 
being to them utterly incomprehensible, They could even 


ote in the war | distinguish no difference whateyer,in its form except that if 
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was sometimes soft and sometimes noisy. During a voyage 
across the Pacific the writer met a young Japanese returning 
from America, evidently far gone in consumption. His chief 
amusement, when he was well enough, wasto play ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages” with one finger on the piano, and by dint of extreme 
perseverance—his practice sometimes continuing for two 
hours unceasingly to the utter demoralization of his fellow 
passengers—he had achieved a certain facility in its execu- 
tion. One day it occurred to the writer to play a harmonized 
version of the air, thinking that perhaps the full chords might 
give increased pleasure to the earnest performer, but strange 
to say they not only failed to do so, but he could no longer 
recognise the melody with which he had made himself so fami- 
liar in its one finger form. 





The China Mail reports the heat in Hongkong lately to 
have been greater than has been experienced for several 
previous years. The thermometer reached 93} degrees at 
9 a.m. on the 6th instant, at 4 p.m. was as high as 94 
degrees. The previous night was also exceedingly warm 
and uncomfortable, the minimum being 87 degrees. Last 
year the highest point registered was 914 degrees. The 
barometer was falling at the time of writing and fears ex- 
isted that a typhoon might result from the unusual heat* 
In view of such apprehensions the Harbour Master had 
issued a notice detailing the signs by which the coming of 
the storm might be foretold, and warning masters of ships to 
be prepared. The sampans were all getting into places of 
shelter. 





We to day publish the Summary, compiled by Her Majesty’s 
Minister, of the various Trade Returns furnished by the British 
Consuls at the Japanese Ports. As we so recently reviewed 
these Returns separately, these is no need of our doing more 
than calling attention to the Summary. It is more extended 
than usual and includes a number of tables that will doubtless 
be extremely serviceable for future reference. 





The last American Mail brings full accounts of the outbreak 
of the alarming riots that have taken place in various parts of 
the Eastern and Western States in connection with the strikes 
of the Railroad employés. It does not seem, however, that the 
rioting has been done by the strikers so much as by those 
criminal classes with which all large cities are cursed, and who 
are only too ready to sieze on any pretext that may afford 
them an opportunity for a raid against law and order and 
indulgence in pillage, murder and destruction of property. The 
strike commenced at Baltimore in connection with the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, the cause of the trouble being a re- 
duction in wages to the extent of 10 percent. This reduction 
had been made on several of the other roads and it was announced 
or believed that it would be gradually carried into effect through- 
out the country. The course is forced on the managements by 
the general falling off of business in all branches of trade, the 
diminution in values and reduced earnings. On some of the less 
prosperous roads a previous reduction of 10 per cent. had been 
carried into effect some time ago. In doing this the railway 
companies have been only following the action of other corpor- 
ations and individual employers, who are compelled to adjust 
the rate of wages to the changed condition of business. Com- 
mencing, then, practically in Baltimore, in a marvellously short 
time—showing that there must have existed some concerted 
plan among the employés of the different companies,— 
the strike spread until it embraced, at the time the muil 
left, the states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, New Jersey and New York. At Chicago, also, it had 
assumed a very serious aspect and had reached St. Louis, 
Louisville, Columbus, Cleveland and Indianopolis. In these 
latter cities ir had extended to all trades. From the various ac- 
counts of the outbreak there can be little doubt that it is the 
most serious labour riot that has ever taken place, and that it 
18 so viewed by the United States Government. But it also 
presents peculiar features of savagery and a blood-thirsty spirit, 
which proves that the greater part of the riotous element is en- 
tirely apart from the strik rs and Trades Unions. On the night 
of June 20, the Camden Station at Baltimore was set on fire 


Google 


by amob. Governor Carroll, finding the forces at his com- 
mand.too weak to cope with the rioters, telegraphed to Preai- 
dent Hayes, who ordered General Barry with guns and all his 
men to act without delay. The mob drove back the firemen 
who attempted to extinguish the flames and cut the hose. 
They then fired on the troops, who returned the fire, killing 
sixteen and wounding forty. This seemed to quell the riot at 
Baltimore as far as actual fighting was concerned, but traffic 
was almost entirely suspended. Qne or two passenger trains 
managed to leave, but only during the day time. No men 
were permitted to move freight or run freight engines, and it 
was finally found necessary to suspend all trains. In the mean 
time the strikers had not been idle in other places. Great 
alarm was felt at Cumberland, as the coal miners and others 
joined the rioters. The mob attacked the freight: cars, and 
breaking them open, carried away large quantities of provisions 
and other property. Women and children assisted largely at 
these depredations, and the authorities were quite unable to 
guard the property. Even the prisoners who were taken were 
compelled to be released, as the mob threatened the gaol. On 
the morning of the 21st there was a terrible outbreak 
at Pittsburg. A body of Philadelphia militia, some six 
hundred strong, had been sent againsS the rioters in that 
city. They fired on the mob at the outer depét of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, killing and wounding many, among whom 
were women and children. The mob grew so overwhelming 
in numbers, which are estimated at twenty thousand, and so 
furious, that the militia had to take refuge in the Philadelphia 
Round House. A body of rioters then endeavoured to seize 
thearmsin the Allegheny Arsenal, while the larger portion be- 
sieged the troops in the Round House. Here from four o’clock 
in the afternoon—up to which time the Bulletin reports that 
some 350 persons had been killed and 100 wounded, though 
we trustand believe that this is an exaggerated account—until 
fivethe next morning did they succeed in defending themselves 
against the attacks of their infuriated assailants, who were 
armed and had also captured from the military two pieces of 
cannon. Failing to dislodge them, the mob proceeded to 
surround the building with freight cars to which they set 
fire, also filling cars with coke and pouring petroleum on 
it, 80 as to roast the troops out of their stronghold. By these 
means they succeeded in setting fire to the Round House, but 
as itdid not burn as fast as they wished, they sent trainsof burn- 
ing freight cars against the building. From some unexplained 
reason the mob left their position for a short time and the 
troops, who were in great danger of being roasted alive, 
made asortie, and in a solid body, with a Gatling gun in front, 
made for the Allegheny Arsenal. When they arrived there 
the Commandant refused to admit them, saying that he had 
but ten men, and would be powerless to hold the place against 
the mob. He, however, consented to take the wounded to the 
hospital. The troops then had to continue their retreat, close- 
ly pursued and fired on by the mob, and leaving some twelve 
dead where they fell. When they reached the north side of the 
Allegheny river they scattered and fled. Inthe mean time 
dreadful scenes were being enacted on Liberty Street, along 
which the railroad tracks are laid. The whole of the territory 
between Seventh Avenue and Millvale Station, a distance of 
three miles, was a mass of flame, and it was feared that the 
entire portion of the city south of the Pan Handle route would 
be swept away. Fortunately the flames were checked, but 
not until two Round Houses, one machine shop, Pullman’s 
Car Company’s laundry and offices, Union Depét and Ho- 
tel; Pun Handle Railroad Engine Houses, General Offices 
and freight depét, and freight depot of Adam’s Enpreas 
Co., with many other buildings of importance, were burnt 
to the ground. In the Round Houses were 125 locomotives 
that had been housed in consequence of the strike, which 
were totally destroyed, together with hundreds of cars 
loaded with freight. The loss to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company alone is estimated at from three to five millions 
of dollars, while the loss of merchandise of all descriptions 
cannot be estimated, but will amount to many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Of course, during this time, the work 
of plunder was in full force, waggons even being pressed into 
service to enable the thieves to carry away the goods from 
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the wrecked cars. If any attempts were made to stop the 
pillage the mob at once fired the cars and resumed their 
labours elsewhere. At Reading a mob prevented all trains 
from leaving and tore up the tracks, set fire to freight cars, 
and also managed to utterly destroy the magnificent struc- 
ture known as the Lebanon Valley Railroad Bridge across 
the Schuykill, by firing it at both ends. It was erected ata 
cost of $150,000, and the object of its destruction was to 
prevent the approach of troops. The Fourth Regiment, how- 
ever, came upon the mob whilst it was busily engaged in tear- 
ing up the track, and being assailed with stones fired into 
the midst, killing thirty-seven and wounding fourteen. At 
St Louis, Cincinnati and other great railroad centres most 
violent scenes took place, resulting in great loss of property, 
as the mob in all cases managed to hold the railroad tracks, 
but up to date of writing few lives had been sacrificed. Irres- 
pestive of the strikers King Mob was evidently striving to 
mount his throne, as the Communist flag was raised in one 
or two places by the German portion of the rioters. 

On the 25th instant it become evident that Chicago was 
not going to be outdone in rioting, and a dangerous mob 
got together. They were dispersed by a large body of po- 
lice armed with clubs, but threatened vengeance. Break- 
ing into a gun shop on tle west side they took some fifty 
guns and a quantity of ammunition, and in the evening 
attacked and defvated the police, lives being lost and many 
wounded on both sides. After a night of intense excite- 
ment the combat was renewed with daylight. On Newbury 
Avenue a squad of mounted veterans with drawn sabres 
charged the mob, killing ten outright and wounding about 
a hundred and fifty. At noon the artillery came to the scene 
of conflict at Halstead and Sixteenth Street, and a few minutes 
after their arrival the booming of cannon showed that the 
regulars had opened on the rioters with grape and canister. 
A body of the mob attacked and ran off a passenger train 
at Twelfth Street, allowing the passengers to escape but 
wrecking the cars. The President had authorized the use 
of troops, who were, at the time of closing of the mail, 
proceeding to the scene. 

Such is a very meagre outline of this formidable outbreak, 
which we have obtained from the latest telegrams supplied 
to the San Francisco papers. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the worst has passed. The President has acted 
promptly andin the only way by which such dangerous com- 
binations can be effectually quelled. A determined mob can 
always manage to do much mischief and create wide spread 
consternation and terror among law abiding citizens at the first 
rush. It is simple cruelty to attempt to put down such riots as 
these by any but the most severe measures. A mob must be 
awed before it will listen to reason. If the outbreak be really 
caused by discontented workmen, they must be looked upon 
not as labouring men asking for their rights, but as 
communists bent on bloodshed and destruction and treated 
accordingly. If the rioters are composed of the soum 
of the populace, to whom strikes, communism or any 
other movement afford equal chance of pillage, grape 
and canister constitute the only argument they are 
likely to listen to,and no other persuasive means should 
be resorted to in order to reduce them to quietude. Every- 
where the citizens are being enrolled and organised as police 
or military forces, and it is announced that in all places, 
with the exception of Chicago, the better elements of so- 
clety are gaining the upper hand. But that it has been 
an anxious time for the President and the Administration 
is proved by the military preparations, and by all ironclads be- 
ing ordered to prepare for service. The next mail will furnish 
fuller particulars of the outbreak, but it is to be earnestly 
hoped that, although the settlement of losses has to be faced, 
the more alarming effects of mob violence are over. 

The loss and inconvenience arising from the enforced ces- 
sation of traffic cannot be estimated, some places even being 
threatened with famine owing to the failure of receiving 
their accustomed supplies. The New York Jferald’s special 
correspondent telegraphs that no event since the outbreak of 
the war of secession in 1861 has created so painful a fvel- 
ing in England. There are thousands of holders of Amer- 
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ican securities in England, and although the promptness of 
the Government’s action is acknowledged, the effects of the 
strike must be calamitous to. American credit abroad. It 
is said that German socialists largely support the strikers 
and are collecting and forwarding large sums of money 
for their benefit. 





The “hoodlum” population of San Francisco, as the danger- 
ous element peculiar to that city is termed, have not been slow 
in taking advantage of the general disturbed condition of 
the country. They had not the excuse of the oppression of 
railroad managers, but there was the ever present China- 
man, who, as a law abiding, hard working and peaceful 
member of the community, the “hoodlum” looks upon 
as his natural enemy. 

On the evening of the 25th an Anti-coolie mass meeting 
was called at the New City Hall, and the following hand- 
bill distributed. 


Rally ! Rally !—Great Anti-Coolie Mass Meeting at the New City 
Hall, Market Street, at 8 o'clock p.m., Wednesday evening, July 26th. 
Come one, come all! By the Committee of Arrangements, 


A crowd of these white savages numbering about six 
hundred assembled, and were addressed in an inflammatory 
speech by a man named Brock, who stated that the question 
whether the country was to be given up to white men or 
Chainamen must be settled within the next two months. He 
advised the extermination of Chinamen and the punishment 
of any one who employed Chinese labour. He had heard that 
the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company had made arrangements 
to Jand 25,000 Chinamen in San Francisco by October next, 
and advised the blowing up of the ships. He then stated his 
willingness to lead his audience in & raid against China- 
town, but the hoodlums’ courage would not carry them this 
far, as it appeared they had a wholesome fear of the recep- 
tion they might there meet with. Other speakers got up 
and endeavoured to counteract the effects of Mr. Brock’s 
appeal, but they were hooted down, and one was roughly 
handled. The first named speaker then again took his stand 
on the platform and managed to excite his hearers 
to such a pitch of bravery, that they started on a raid 
against the Chinese laundries, fortunately deserted by their 
proprietors. The van of the rioters was led by small 
hoodIums of fourteen and fifteen, followed by hoodlum 
youths, the grown ruffians carefully sneaking in the rear. 
They managed to batter down the doors of many Chinese 
laundries and completely wreck the houses, throwing all 
the linen into the streets, and also set fireto and destroyed 
one or more Chinese dwellings, in one case an unfortunate 
inmate being either killed by the crowd or burnt. Owing 
to the prompt action of the council and the citizens, there 
is little chance of the mob in its present proportions doing 
much more damage. As the Bulletin, from which we take 
our information, remarks, San Francisco is about the worst 
city in the States for a mob. It has a faculty of organizing 
its reserve power which is observable nowhere else. The 
spirit of order which in former times faced worst social 
disorders than the present is thoroughly aroused. There is 
no leaning on the official arm for protection, but every 
man is falling into his place and uniting in ‘determined 
battalions. There are 202 policemen, 1200 militia, 5000 
organized citizens, a force of marines and sailors of the 
Pensacola and troops in the fortifications. There are besides 
one Gatling and four Parrot Guns, 4000 stand of arms ready 
and any necessary number behind. The Chinese are also 
supposed to have organized themselves for vigorous defence, 
so that it would seem that a strong hand can be laid on a 
riotous mob, and we trust, if unfortunate necessity arise, 
that this strength will be summarily used. 

A determined attempt was made to fire the Pacific Mail 
Wharf, but the conflagration was fortunately confined to a 
lumber yard and some surrounding buildings, resulting in a loss 
of about $80,000. The Committee of Safety have piven orders 
to the guard to shoot down any person discovered demolishing 
property or interfering to prevent the extinguishing of fires ; 
also any one who attacked them or the police with stones or 
weapons, while the latter are instructed to use their pistols without 
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regard to the expense for cartridges. A notification has also been 
issued earnestly cautioning the people of San Francisco against 
being abroad after nightfall, unless in connection with their 
duties as members of any organized company. Parents are 
warned to keep at home all boys under age, as it may 
be necessary to use the most rigorous measures to suppress 
the riotous proceedings, and innocent parties might suffer 
serious consequences if these warnings are not attended to- 





Belgravia contains a brightly written paper on life at a 
Japanese watering place. Hakoné is the place described, 
and the account is free from any of those ludicrous errors which 
too often mar similar descriptions. It is evidently written 
by one to whom country trips in Japan are thoroughly 
familiar, and we are very much mistaken if it does not 
emanate from the pen of our old friend “ Braganzio the 
Brigand.” The writer very properly calls attention to the 
massacre of pheasants by so called ‘‘ sportsmen. ”—Heaven 
save the mark—which goes on all the year round. Phea- 
sants can be, and are, largely bought at any time. Only a 
few days ago a pack horse came in laden with seventy birds. 
We look upon the purchasers as far more blameable than the 
slaughterers, and the Japanese Government would earn the 
gratitude of all true sportsmen if they would put a stop to 
this wanton destruction of game. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt from the Statistical 
Department of the Inspectorate General of Customs at 
Shanghai, of the Returns of Trade at the Treaty ports in 
China for the year 1876, together with statistics of the 
trade at each port. 





We would call the attention of the native authorities to 
the dangerous state of the roads in various parts of the 
Bluff. Gravel has been heaped up, apparently to repair the 
road, and allowed to remain untouched for many days, caus- 
ing great inconvenience to carriage traffic, and in one case 
what might have proved a serious accident by the upsetting 
of a trap. A word from the authorities would quickly re- 
move the obstructions complained of. . 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that the Japanese residents 
in London have formed in that city a kind of club (or 
debating society), which meets twice a month, when dis- 
cussions are carried on in Japanese and English on alternate 
occasions. 





The Chéya Shimbun has a paragraph to the effect that 
the wife of His Excellency the French Minister is to have 
an interview with Her Majesty the Empress on the 20th 
instant. 





Elsewhere we have touched upon the impending changes 
in the establishment of the Supreme Court of China and 
Japan, and append below some remarks on the same sub- 
ject which appeared lately in the North China Daily News :— 


Rumours have long pointed towards some change in the constitution 
of the Suprethe Court of China and Japan. The delay in appointing 
a Chief Judge, and other circumstances, indicate that the subject is 
under consideration. It is a matter of very grave importance, and we 
shall watch with great interest and anxiety to see what course Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government will take. 

When the Supreme Court was established, the whole trade of China 
was on a very ditterent busis from that on which it now stands. The 
work had outgrown the powers of a Consul who had extraordinary ca- 
pacities for labour, and the introduction of new administrative machin- 
ery Was imperatively called for. The Government having perceived 
the want, proceeded to fill it, and began to spend money with a freedom 
that was very unusual with them. ‘They started on a very large scale. 
They had a number of highly-paid offivials, and bezan to erect large and 
costly buidinps. The new Court was to be the yreat power in China. 
The time had arrived for the gorgeous Ea-t to become acquainted with 
the wisdom of Blackstone. ‘The rough and ready decisions of Consuls 


were held up to the rid‘cule of an ever increasing Bar.  Theneeforth 
things were to be done ina fashion that never had been heard of before. 
The “old days.” which men had a habit of speaking of with affectionate 
revret, Were stigmatized as days of anarchy and violence. The reign of 
law began. 


For s:veral years the Court worked well. There was plenty to do. 
Money passed freely into the lezal pouch. Many decisions of great 
iMporsanee were viven, and the ‘ Model ~ettlement” improved under 
the new regene. (ne blunder, that of the registration tax, was never 


ood safety valve through which irritation found vent. The frank 
Findliness of the head of the Court and the thoroughness with which he 
sympathised with the wants of the community, gave popularity to the 
institution; and its erection was regarded as a boon to the foreign 
communities in the Far East. 

But misfortunes rained thick and fast on the residents in China, and 
they began to feel the pinch of narrowing means. They naturally took 
a less lenient view of things than in the rose-coloured days of prosperity. 
Lawyers’ bills were large; judgments of great length and elaborate 
argumentation were appealed against. Above all, the gloss and sheen 
of novelty vanished from the proceedings of the building with the 
Royal Arms over the door. 

When legitimate attractions fail, theatrical managers often try to 
draw by putting on “a dress piece ;” the (ourt in like manner strove 
in its latter days to furbish up its dignity by arraying itself in ecarlet 
and ermine. The effect, however, was not so impressive as it deserved 
to be. 

But the real cause of the change which we believe to be imminent, 
must be sought for elsewhere. The Court was an imperium in imperio. 
Cases are continually coming before the Supreme Court in China, which 
have a political side. The exceptional position we occupy in this coun- 
try renders the functions of the legal tribunal peculiarly liable to cross 
the functions of the Diplomatist. The Judge of the Supreme Court is 
called on to deal uently with questions of international law. The 
definition of Treaty Rights ie a portion of his judicial réle. There was 
the difficulty. There was the weak place. 

The point of contact between the functions of the J ry and the 
functions of the Minister was so delicate, that any one might have fore- 
seen on the first launching of the legal bark very serious impend 
difficulty. Given a Judge with a taste for diplomacy, and the risk o 
trouble was doubled. With the experience of the past then, we think 
the Government would be wise if they in some sense subordinated the 
Court to the Minister. Nothing can be worse than to have an accredited 
diplomatist with distinct a at Peking, and a second official with 
indistinct powers roving from port to port, and criticising the action 
of the responsible agent of Government. e task of a Minister ata 
semi-barbarous Court like that of China is always sufficiently arduous, 
and it is unfair to the interests of the nation he representa, to impose 
additional difficulties upon him by erecting an independent functionary 
of nearly equal rank, who may take opposite views of important ques- 
tions, and who will speak on these questions with a quasi-authority 
which must hamper diplomatic action. 


The Hochi states that the Belgic or her last arrival brought 
a large quantity of silver, which is destined for the Osaka 
Mint. 





Many of our readers will no doubt remember as courageous 
act performed by the Queen of Portugal some three years ago. 
While bathing at Cascaes two of her children were sud- 
denly swept away by a wave, when she at once plunged into 
a heavy sea to save them and nearly lost her life in the 
effort, being rescued with great difficulty by the watchman 
of a neighbouring lighthouse. By recent papers we learn 
that the Societé d’ Encouragement au Bien in Paris has 
conferred its medal on Her Majesty for the heroism dis- 
played on that occasion. 





The P. & O. Company have agreed to make a reduction 
of 15 per cent. on the passage money of any officials travel- 
ling in the Company’s steamers on Government business. 
Officials connected with National Exhibitions, either in this 
or foreign countries so travelling, will be allowed a still far- 
ther reduction of passage money. 





The U.S. sloop-of-war Alert returned from Noshima 
yesterday evening, having on board the spars, sails, chains, 
etc, which were salved from the wreck of the American three 
masted schooner Roving Sailor. Nothing more can bedone 
to the wreck, which the next gale of wind is likely to break 
up entirely. 





Mr.‘Nomura Yasushi, the Governor of Kanagawa has 
through the press thanked all those gentlemen who exerted 
themselves in rescuing the crews of a native veasel and 
the Yokosuka steam dredge during the storm of the 26th 
July last. 





From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 13th. 
A large number of people assembled to witness the second 
display of fireworks on the Sumida-gawa on Saturday evening 
last. Everything passed off successfully and the display was 
concluded by half-past nine o’clock. 


The Japanese man-of-war Taukuba Kan arrived in port yester- 
day morning from Kagoshima. During the time she was there 
seven of her crew were killed by the rebels. The loss of the 
navy generally in killed and wounded has been very trifling. 


forgiven ; but it served as a standard topic for grumblers and proved a} When the 7sukuba Kan left Kagoshima the populace who formerly 
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fled to Sakurashima had all returned, and had commenced rebuild- 
ing the town. The place is plentifully supplied with provisions 
and sickness is rare. 

The Miteu Bishi steamer Kworio Maru arrived from the South 
yesterday morning at 7 o'clock. She brought back 516 policemen, who 
have been engaged in the southern troubles. The steamers G. nkai 
Maru, Massilia, Hiogo Maru, Sumida Maru, Kiushiu Maru, Tokai 
Maru, and Horai Maru, were laying in Tanoura harbour when she 
left, under orders to convey some 5,000 more of the police force 
from that place. The Genkai Maru and Massilia, however, will 
carry their troops to Kobe, whence they will be transported by other 
steamers. 


The Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Company received 
information yesterday afternoon that the Russian land lines are 
again in working order. 


The Bombay, with English Mails on board to the 6th July, left 
Hongkong on Saturday evening, the 11th instant, at six o'clock. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Forty-five thousand toku of rice were ‘sent by the Government 
from this port to Kagoshima a few days ago, and five thousand 
koku have also been sent from Osaka. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The Government is now extensively strengthening the reserve 
forces. The number of recruits who arrived at Tékié on the 9th 
instant was one thousand, and since then another thousand have 
arrived. 

The Government enlisted in all 14,304 policemen for the Shinsen- 
rio-tan (newly enlisted forces), of whom 4,108 are now at the seat 
of war. \ 

According tv returns made at Kumamoto by Police Inspector 
Takayama, about three thousand rebels bad surrendered them - 
selves up to the end of last month, and about one thousand have 
been taken prisoners. 

The steamer Glamis Castle is still delayed here by the sickness 
of the Captain and many of the officers and crew, but we are un- 


able in our present issue to make more particular reference to the 
matter.—Hiogo News. 





Tuesday, 14th. 
By the Sumida Maru which arrived in this port yesterday, 990 
troops returned from Kumamoto. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

There are prospects of a good harvest this season in the province 
of Omi. In Etchigo the crops in several districts, including 
Kambara, have been damaged by rain, but as the crops in other 
districts have been unusually good, the harvest in the province on 
the whole will no doubt be a fair average one. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 7.25 a.m. on the 11th 
instant, announces that the second division of the police forces ad- 
vanced from Kishino and crossed the Mimizu-gawa on the 9th 
instant. The advanced guard of this body had already entered 
Tomitaka-shimmachi on the 8th instant. Hososhima has also been 
taken by the Imperialistse. Rains prevent the conveyance of pro- 
visions to the field, of which the Imperialist are in want. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The rebels have been so driven into a corner that it was 
expected they would make some desperate attempt to break 
through the Imperial lines, but as neither official nor press telegrams 
have been received for some days past, we conclude that the 
rebels are so situated that they will starve to death, and no 
attack be made upon them by the Imperialists. 


From the Chéya Shinbun. 

Okura Kihatchiro, the director of the mercantile firm called 
Okura-Gumi which has been established in Corea for the purpose 
of promoting trade between the two countries, has consulted with 
the Japanese merchants in Corea and issued the following ad- 
vertisement to the eight provinces of that country, concerning a 
periodical fair which it is proposed to institute :—‘‘ Since the 
time the famous Chinese Emperor Shinno commenced trade and 
the Emperor Kenen invented carts and boats, for thousands of 
years have the people of our country been benefited by commerce. 
Though Corea and Japan are two distinct nations separated by the 
sea, yet the customs of the two countries very much resemble each 
another. ‘Trade has been opened between Corea and Japan 
for hundreds of years, yet there has not been by any means a close 
intercourse between the two rate Thus the respective 
Governments made a treaty an for - jeiaa trade 
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under better regulations. Withoutan Exhibition our productions 
of both countries, whether natural or manufactured, cannot be 
thoroughly known, and while our resources are thus kept in the 
dark trade can never flourish. 

Now that Japan possesses steamships, and is of thereby able to 
transport her commodities to distant countries, we intend to open 
a commercial fair (or exhibition) in this port, and exhibit our 
productions such as cloth, metal, porcelain, lacquer-ware, cast or 
wrought iron machinery, implements for farmers and artizans, 
various kinds of grain and plants, together with articles from for- 
elgn countries. 

We therefore request the people in this country to come to our 
exhibition for the purpose of seeing or buying, and also to bring 
the productions of their several provinces, in order that trade may 
be promoted between us. 

This action will be in accordance with the wish of the Govern- 
ments of our respective countries, for it is their desire that trade 
should prosper and closer intercourse be fostered. 

The Exhibition will be opened on the Ist October and 
close on the 30th of the same month, and will be repeated 
every year. During the time that the fair continues all 
articles will be sold cheaply. We send advertisements to all 
who pursue the same calling as ourselves. We request that 
they will honour us at the time appointed by exhibiting the 
production of their various provinces. 


JAPANESE MERCHANTS RESIDING IN Fusan.” 
July, 1877. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) , 
Statement for the week ending 11th August, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received 





by us from the Shihet-rio,......csseee Dols. 1,200,000 
Ott DOB Oy che doceeccnsvessed ede kaeeataceieiees 677,040 
Di CUrG UAH os ssc svicvcisncaide cas cncesesawn'es 522,960 
Dols. 1,200,000 
Feeperve Mund sscssisssissccsdecccacscssareccseie Dols, 522,960 
In Forres money :— 
BTN COURIB. 26555 nie isdsesbaniarastaessansces Dols. 885,952.89 
In Bank notes and cheques............. 52,007.11 
Deposited with Foreign Banks...... 50,000.00 
437.960.00 
Do, in native CULTENCY.....cersercocsscevonress 85,000.00 
Dols. 522,960.00 


Wednesday, 1th. 

The German frigate Elisabeth returned to port this morning. 
She left here some days ago in search of Dr. Hermann- 
auz, who was reported to be seriously ill somewhere near Mori- 
oka. The Elisabeth proceededed to Yamada where the Staff Sur- 
geon of the vessel and Mr. Gebauer of the German Legation land- 
ed. After a search of three days these gentlemen found Dr. Her- 
mannauz in the hospital at Morioka, where he had been kindly 
cared for by the Japanese. He was thence carefully removed 
to Kamaishi, information of this movement being sent to the H&- 
subeth, The frigate then went round to Kamaishi, took Dr. Her- 
mannauz on board and returned here. 

The Doctor is in a great state of debility dincagh the want of 
proper nourishment, having for a long time, while travelling in the 
country, subsisted on Japanese food. His case is so bad, in fact, 
that his recovery is a matter of anxiety. 


The U.S. corvette Alert arrived in port this morning. She left 
Nagasaki on the 10th instant under orders to proceed to Nosima- 
saki, the scene of the wreck of the Roving Sailor. The Alert tried 
to tow the wreck off the rocks, but had to abandon the attempt as 
it was found that the back of the schooner was broken. 


The Nayoya Maru left Kobe for this port yesterday eveniny at 
6 o’clock. She will bring back a number of troops who came up 
to Kobe from the South in the Atago Maru. 


The British barque Semantha was towed into harbour from 
Yokoska yesterday afternoon. 


The P.& 0. steamer Sunda left for Hongkong this morning 
taking 371 bales of silk, the largest shipment as yet made this 
season. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that a few days ago tive thousand 
koku of rice hal to be shipped from Osaka to the seat of war in a 
great hurry but sufficient coolies could not be obtained to convey 
it to the wharf, to the dismay of the officials responsible for the due 
shipment of the rice. A happy idea struch a Jocho named Okajima, 
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however, which got them out of their difficulty. The kocho laid 
the facts of the case before Miyakonotake, the chief of a body of 
wrestlers in the city and asked his assistance. This was at once 
_ cheerfully given, and soon the Osaka citizens were witness of the 
novel sight of about two hundred and fifty stalwart wrestlers bear- 
ing off the grain to the jetty for shipment, some of them carrying 
at one time as many as six bags each weighing one picul. The 
work was finished in an extraordinarily short time. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

Wolves are very numerous in the Kuribara district of the pro- 
vince of Rikuzen (Miyagi ken) and frequently destroy human beings 
and cattle. Travellers are in consequence afraid to pass through 
the district, so now the local authorities have issued a notification 
to the’effect that they will reward all those who destroy these 
animals at the following rates :-—-For a she wolf yen 7.53; for a 
dog wolf 7 yen, and for young wolves 2 yen each. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The Imperial Horse Guards are to be regularly exercised in 
swimming their horses in the river at Riogoku, T6kid, for four 
weeks commencing on the 19th instant. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The rebel leader Machida Keijiro, a noble by birth, is said to 
have committed seppuku in Satsuma upon meeting with several 
reverses after the retreat of the rebels from Kumamoto. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
The Daijékuan is to-day to be removed to the Imperial Palace at 
Akasaka. 


Thursday, 16th. 
The U.S. S. Alert left port yesterday evening to pay another 
visit to the wreck of the Roving Sailor, in order to bring away 
such of the gear as was saved by the mate and others before the 
wreck was sold by auction. 


The Takachiho Maru arrived from Hakodate this morning. 
When she left that port on the afternoon of the 13th instant the 
Audacious, Vigilant and La Clocheterie were in harbour, but no 
merchant vessels atall. The 7'akuchiho Maru brings down a horse, 
@ pair of ponies and two bulls from the Kaitakushi farm in Yezo, 
which are to be sent to the farm at Shimosa. 


The Nagoya Maru brought up 1104 policemen from the south, 
and the Genkai Maru is expected in to-day with more returning 
troops. 


From the Slainichit Shimbun. 

Muramatsu and Fuji, two members of the Pisshisha who were 
recently arrested in Tosa and brought to Tokio, have been already 
frequently examined in Court. Muramatsu would not answer any 
of the questions put to him by the judge, but Fuji, on the other 
hand, spoke out freely, saying, such and such is the opinion held by 
Itagaki, or such and such is the opinion held by Goto, and confessed 
that he went with Muramatsa to Hiuya and had an interview with 
Kirino at the request of Mr. Hayashi, a prominent member of 
the Pisshisha. He seems to have told everything whatever. 
The judge then pointed out to Muramatsu that Fuji bad confessed 
fully, and then read over to him all Fuji had said. Muramatsu 
replied that he knew nothing about it. The judge then decided 
to bring them together, and Fuji was sent for while Muramatsu 
was present in Court. The latter accused Fuji of having talked 
nonsense, and said that bis conduct had been unworthy of a 
somurai, Fuji acknowledged that he merited Muramatsu’s re- 
proaches, but for the future would give no more information to the 
Court. Since that time neither of them will answer a single 
question put to them by the judge, which causes great incon- 
venience. 


From the [Héchi Shimbun. 

H. J. H. Arisugawa-no- Miya has set out from his head-quarters 
at Miyako-no-j6 on a visit of inspection to the various Imperial 
camps. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shanbun. 

It was intended that the Gaimusho should be removed to the 
building formerly occupied by the Daijokuan, but on account of 
its want of suitable accommodation this intention has been 
abandoned. 


From the Ak¢éhono Shimbun, 
Ail the Government ofiucials who remained in nidto when the 
Mikaco left are expected to return to TOkid ina day or two, 
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Friday, 17th. 
The Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Company received 
information late yesterday evening that the Russian land lines are 
again interrupted—this time between Busse and Khabaroffka. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The rebels now occupy a very limited part of the country. 
They only number from seven to eight thousand, and amongst 
them there are but few effective men. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 11.25 a.m. on the 15th 
instant, says that a report has been received from Colonel Ozawa 
at Miyako-no-jO stating that the Imperialists at Shimmachi ad- 
vanced to Suginoki-tége at 4 a.m. on that day and captured all the 
rebel batteries on the hill, numbering over twenty, and then 
pursued the rebels to Sogi. After crossing the Sogi-gawa fighting 
was still continued. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
We hear that a section of the Daijokuan will be devoted to the 
management of the affairs of the Imperial Household. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The rebels seem to be much in want of ammunition, as the projec- 
tiles they use for their small-arms seem to be irregular sections 
of bar iron covered apparently with solder, which are, of course, in- 
effective. The rebels are also short of fire-arms, and have no 
means of supplying themselves with more, as they left all their 
small-arms machinery at Miyako-no-jO when they evacuated that 
town. The rebels now occupy a tract of country about 10 ri 
square, and Saigo is said to be with them there. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

Orders have been given to forward Hayashi, the prominent mem- 
bers of the Risshisha who was lately arrested at Kidto, from that 
city to T6kié as quickly as possible. 





Saturday, 18th. 
The American barque Cremona arrived in port yesterday even- 
ing, having made the passage from ‘New York in 115 days. On 
the 15th May one of her crew, an ordinary seaman named Charles 
Henderson, fell overboard and was lost. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Major Yamazaki at Hososhima, received at 10 
a.m. on the 16th instant, announces that at 8 a.m. on the 14th 
instant Nobeoka was taken, and the rebels retreated toward Ku- 
mada. The Imperialists followed in pursuit. 

A telegram despatched from Kagoshima at 1.30 p.m. on the 16th 
instant, announces that two sergeants ahd sixty policemen arrived 
that day from Hiroshima, but that as peace is gradually being 
restored no more policemen are now required. 


From the Akéhono Shimbun. 
The telegraph having been completed as far as Kagoshima, 
official messages have been transmitted since the 10th instant. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram which left Osaka at 5 p.m. on the 15th instant, 
states that a message was received from Lieut. General Nodzu, 
dated the 12th instant, to the effect that on the night of the 10th 
instant the Imperialists succeeded in conveying large guns over the 
Tsunase-gawa, and after placing them in favourable positions kept 
up a hot fire on the rebel entrenchments. The infantry made a 
general attack at the same time and the rebels were driven out 
and put to flight. The Imperialist pursued them, and also took 
Hotsuki, Hirano and Sacho. 

The defeated rebels eventually made a stand at Kainoki-tdge, 
where a desperate engagement ensucd, but the Imperialists were 
again successful aud drove the insurgents from their position at 
the point of the bayonet. The Imperialists subsequently advanced 
their lines to Suyehata. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YoKONAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
12th August, 1877. 





Passengers, Parcols, &C.......sccsceecesceeeeeeees $8,077.96 
Morchandisd; ‘QCesiesccccocsssatsdureesecsbieesscess $ 816.36 
DOU ease ectind $8,894.32 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 
Passengers, Parcels, &..........ccscececeeeeeees ~ 
Serchandise, &¢........ viel pen mneseeeuencuaeeies BS 


Total. .ccccccccevseesee $0,400.08 
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EMIGRATION FROM JAPAN. 


Mr. WiLTon Hack some time ago appeared in this 
country on & mission from the Government of South 
Australia, to persuade the Japanese Government to facili- 
tate the emigration of Japanese subjects to that colony. 
At first Mr. Hack seems to have met with some success, 
but finally, and in our opinion very properly, the Imperial 
Government came to the conclusion that it was not ad- 
visable to encourage emigration. We suppose the emi- 
grants were to have been employed as field Jabourers on 
the extensive wheat lands of South Australia, or at all 
events that their services were required for agricultural 
purposes of some sort. But what advantages were to 
accrue to Japan from thus lending to Australia those 
who might till her own lands, we cannot conceive. The 
population of this country, even if there be no exaggera- 
tion in setting it down as thirty millions, is not a whit 
in excess of the requirements of the Empire, or more 
numerous than their labour can produce the necessary 
food for. Indeed, it may safely be said that the country 
is well able, without taking more land into cultivation than 
is already available for that purpose, to support a popula- 
tion of double the actual extent. We are not aware what 
were to be the conditions of service or the rate of wages 
to be offered to the proposed emigrants, but we doubt 
very much whether their general position would in any 
very marked degree have been improved by their trans- 
ference to a new field of labour. The exportation of 
gangs of Asiatic labourers has in every instance resulted 
in what is nothing less than slavery in a modified form. 
The individual coolie, no doubt, has certain rights 
guaranteed to him, but he is practically almost pow- 
erless to assert them. He contracts to work for three, 
five or ten years, and seduced by the immediate ad- 
vantages offered him, never stops to consider what the 
real meaning and effect of his contract is. If he 
becomes home-sick, if the nature of the work is repulsive 
to him, if the climate or surroundings do not suit him, he 
has no power to terminate his engagement, and must con- 
tinue to perform what daily become more distasteful and 
irksome to him until the time of bis contract expires. 
Even had he power to throw up his employment he would 
be little better off, for he would find it impossible to procure 
s free passage back to his own country, and’his scanty sav- 
ings would be exhausted if he paid for his berth out of 
his own pocket. At the same time he finds himself dif- 
ferently situated from the white labourer, who has the 
legal right to work when, where and as long as he likes, 
and can only be made liable in damages for a breach of 
any contract of service, which in his case (save in some 
very exceptional instances) cannot be punished by impri- 
sonment or—in the ‘colonies we believe—even by fine. 
In fact, throughout the civilised world the notion of for- 
cing upon white labourers what lawyers term specific per- 
formance of contracts of service is being rapidly abandon- 
ed, but with coloured labourers, yellow or black, it is still 
thought proper to exact the pound of flesh. 

It is curious that while in the southern colony of Aus- 
tralia the presence of Japanese labourers should be desired, 
in the northern colony of Queenslaud every means short of 
absolute exclusion should be sought of checking Chinese 
This question of the yellow Mon- 

to be a very serious one in our 
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and the problem this or 
the next generation must solve in regard to them is 
one of no ordinary difficulty. Absolutely to exclude the 
Chinese from Australia or the Pacific States would be 
tantamount to a confession, that the Saxon descended po- 
pulations of those countries fear lest they should be unable 
to resist being swamped by a peaceful invasion of the sons 
of Ham. To limit their numbers by special legislation is 
contrary to the fundamental principles for the establish- 
ment of which we and our kin have suffered so much, 
and there seems at first sight no possible escape from the 
dilemma. Buta closer examination of the subject will 
show that the facts have been greatly exaggerated. So 
far as Chinese immigration is the result of the temptations 
offered by the gold fields it is of a temporary nature, and 
constitutes a transitory element merely in the population. 
So far as it is due toa deficieucy of ordinary labour it 
will last only to such extent and so long as the deficiency 
may exist andendure. These two are the sole noteworthy 
causes of Chinese immigration. The first is not one 
which need excite any apprehensions either in Australia 
or California, for the conditions of gold mining in both 
countries are at the present day very different from what 
they were when the Chinese first began to show them- 
selves, and are not such as to afford any serious induce- 
ment to tlie Celestials to quit the shores of the Flowery 
Land. The second cause will cease to exist as the demand 
for labour becomes satisfied through the increase of the 
white population by immigration from Europe and by 
indigenous multiplication. There are no facts showing 
the fecundity of the Mongolian race to be superior to that 
of the various nations of the Germanic stock. Nor is the 
Chinaman more hardy than the man of European origin 
or descent, though he lives a simpler life and has less taste 
and desire for luxury. 

If, however, from climatic conditions or from other causes 
the increase of the white population should be checked, 
the introduction of labour from without will be a necesaa- 
ry antecedent to the full development of the countries 
which now complain of that aid. But as the need for the 
Chinaman lessens he will disappear. Again, as the enor- 
mous area of his own country and of Central Asia be- 
comes opened up to enterprise, an outlet will be found in 
that direction for the teeming population of the coasts of 
the Middle Kingdom. It is doubtful whether the ordinary 
Chinaman is of a naturally roving turn. No considerable 
immigration has ever taken place at any point over the 
Chinese frontier. The trader, it is true, has been driven 
by his commercial instincts to seek a footing outside of his 
own country, but the Chinese peasant has shown no such 
tendency. Where the latter has appeared in a foreign 
country he has rather been brought as a mercantile specu- 
lation on the part of his importers, than been impelled by 
any such sentiments as actuate an ordinary European im- 
migrant. Even the Chinese trader, it would seem, only 
began to spread himself in the countries adjacent to his 
own after Kuropean trade with China had assumed consi- 
derable proportions, and then, as since, it has always been 
in the wake of the western merchant that his Celestial 
rival has made his appearance—a fact not always remem- 
bered, but one depriving the dreaded competition of much of 
its importance, at all events when viewed as the symptom 
of any kind of inferiority in mercantile energy on the 
part of the former. 
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In the dread of being swamped by the Chinese labourer— and the semi-slavery system, upon which the wholesale 


a dread whicb, in our opinion, is felt much more deeply and 
widely than the facts warrant—his inestimable value must 
not be lost sight of as a patient, orderly, thifty and persever- 
ing son of toil. There are many parts of the world of which 
the climate forbids continous physical exertion tothe man 
- of European descent. In such countries the negro thrives 
well but he will not work, the Indian coolie neither flour- 
ishes nor works, and of the Kanaka man experience is too 
recent to enable an opinion of his value as a labourer to be 
arrived at. But the Chinaman both thrives and works, and 
from a mere economical point of view bis introduction into 
the warmer parts of America and Australia cannot be looked 
upon as other than a great benefit to those countries. From 
a political stand-point, however,anextended immigration of 
Chinese must be differently regarded. In the first place it 
may tend to create a class of landowners or manufacturers 
who may avail themselves of Chinese labour to such an ex- 
tent, as to make themselves practically independent of 
their less fortunate countrymen. Thus a quasi-aristocracy 
might be established, and the distinction come to exist that 
not many years back so sharply divided the white popula- 
tion of the Southern States into aristocratic planters and 
mean whites. Such a result would entail evils that would 
more than counterbalance any economical advantages the 
presence of the Chinese labourer brings with it, and would 
moreover be in direct opposition to the principles upon 
which the political system of the United States, and though 
in a far less degree, the constitutions of our own colonies 
are founded. This we think is the real evil to be appre- 
hended and guarded against. What other questions are 
raised by the advent of Chinese labour seem to us of much 
less importance. Any serious infraction of public order is 
not in the least to be feared, neither need any apprehensions 
be entertained of John Chinaman being seized with any 
velleities to enter the arena of politics. His gambling 
tendencies and his immoralities do harm almost wholly 
within his own circle and amovg his own countrymen, 
and are, after all, mere matters of police. His competition 
with the white man as a iabourer and craftsman is of 
course a real difficulty, but is a less serious one (economi- 
cally) than that which results from continual European 
immigration. ‘The exact mode of surmounting or remov- 
ing this difficulty we do not of course pretend to 
have discovered, but it is not a new one, neither is it 
made less capable of solution by the mere fact that it is 
the competition of a yellow skin and not of a white one. 
One thing is quite certain. It will never be solved by 
violent breaches of the laws, but by just application of the 
Jaws duly amended so as to meet the circumstances. 


Over Chinese immigration as at present conducted we 
think exceptional control may fairly be claimed to be 
exercised. The immigrants are brought over in gangs 
collected together by speculators in China, whose head- 
quarters, we uuderstand, are at Hongkong. They are not 
altogether free agents, aud are often, no doubt, brought over 
ugainst their will. If measures could be adopted in concert 
with the Chinese and British authorities to put an end to 
this gang system, and to replace it by one which should 
secure to each emigrant the free exercise of his individual 
will, there would probably be fewer emigrants, and those of 
better quality. Ifsuch a reform is not practicable tn toto 
something in the nature of it, no doubt, might be effected, 
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exportation of ignorant Chinese peasants by their more 
astute countrymen as at present practised, abolished. 


THE SUPREME COURT FOR CHINA AND JAPAN. 
d oes English Government has for many months past 
' had under its consideration the question of the recon- 
struction of the Supreme Court and the revision of its 
powers and mode of procedure. Nothing, however, appears 
as yet to have been definitely settled, although the autho- 
rities at home have for a long time been in possession of 
all the necessary knowledge to guide them in arriving at 
a decision. It can ouly be supposed that the grave ques- 
tions arising out of the political state of Europe absorb 
the entire attention of the Government, preventing that 
consideration being given to their interests which British 
residents in the East have a right to look for. Buta 
continuance of the present state of things is greatly to be 
deprecated, and it is full time that the changes contem- 
plated in the Supreme Court should be made known and 
the state of uncertainty under which we suffer be removed. 
British residents in Japan are perhaps more earnestly 
interested in the matter than their fellow countrymen in 
China, inasmuch is the former country chafes more under 
ex-territorial jurisdiction than the latter. While whatever 
demands the Japanese Government may make for its 
abolition cannot at present be listened to, we are free to ad- 
mit that it is gradually rendering them more and more justi- 
fiable ; and in framing a new Order in Council and the Rules 
of Procedure which carry out its provisions, the progress 
made by the Nation in late years should not be lost sight of. 
We are, indeed, inclined to adopt the opinion we have heard 
more than once expressed by competent persons, that a 
separate Order should be issued in the case of Japan, under 
which—at all events where Japanese complainants are con- 
cerned—the people of this country should be treated with 
a generosity which possibly the Chinese are not in a posi- 
Under the existing system 
such complainants are treated with downright injustice 
The Order of 1865 and the Rules under it seem hardly to 
contemplate the possibility of suits or complaints other 
than those arising between or made by British subjects 
themselves. A Japauese plaintiff cannot, indeed, claim, as 
a right, to be heard in a British Court at all, for by one of 
the sections of the Order of 1865, the judge can, at his 
discretion, entertain or reject any suits or proceeding 
from any one not a British subject. The terms of 
the treaty are equally unfair, for under them a Japanese 
complainant has no right to lay his case before any. 
other judicial officer than the Consul, and from the . 
decision of the latter he has no right to appeal. 
Again he can be forced to give security for costa; in other 
words not only is he deprived of the protection and as- 


tion to claim at our bands. 


sistance of his own tribunals in respect of claims against 
British subjects, and compelled to pay for that of a foreign 
Court, but he is obliged to pay in advance, or secure pay- 
ment by deposit of a very considerable sum,—in many causes 
utterly beyond his power to find,—aguinst the possibility of 
an adverse judgment. Residing in his own country, he is 
subjected to harsher treatment by a British Court, than 
he would receive from a similar Court were he resident 
in British territory. 

Then he is practically compelled to content himself 
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with whatever decision may be rendered. If he desire to 
appeal he must go a thousand miles to China, or more 
than half round the globe to England. At every step he 
is met by demands for fees and costs, and all those charges 
so dear to law, or to find security for their payment. Now 
this must seem to him monstrous. No doubt it is deplorably 
unjust. He is offered justice, it is true, but the better its 
quality, and Tantalus like, the nearer he wishes to ap- 
proach it, the further it recedes from him. 

Frequently, too, the native complainant has to submit to 
decisions which cannot be all convincing. The provincial 
courts are presided over by men who act from the purest 
Motives and with the best intentions, but it cannot be 
allowed that they have in every case received that legal 
training and judicial experience which enables them to 
deal satisfactorily with cases presenting more than ordi- 
nary difficulties. They may possess a perfect knowledge 
of the principles of law, but they may sometimes misapply 
them, as a man possessed of a knowledge of the principles 
of painting may err in their »pplication until practice shall 
have taught him unerring facility. 

No doubt all this was inevitable when Japan was first 
opened, and England is not to be blamed for having 
adopted a system that had long been followed without 
ever being challenged. But granted that the adoption of 
the system was necessary then, the same necessity does 
not exist for its continuance, at all events without such 
modifications as altered circumstances call for. Most of us 
from long familiarity and old associations have come to 
look upon exterritorial jurisdiction as a part of the natural 
order of things ; to regard it as a sort of palladium of our 
liberties, and its abolition for the present as perilous to 
We fear that we shall be compelled so to 
regard it for a certain time longer. But that it entails 
hardships and inconveniences upon the Japanese people we 
must admit. This is the expiation that the Government 
and people are called upon to undergo for their long 
isolation from the rest of the world. But that expiation 
is not to be eternal, and it depends entirely upon the 
progress and continued good faith shown by the Japanese 
Government when its term shall cease. Meanwhile it 
seems the duty of those who enjoy the exceptional privi- 
leges accorded them in Japan, and in accordance with the 
national love of justice, to insist upon the necessity of the 
contemplated new order of things beiug framed with at 


our interests. 


least as much regard to the iuterests of Japanese as of 
British suitors. | 


We should be trespassing upon professional ground, and 
run the risk of exhibiting imcompetence, if we attempted to 
show the legal imperfections of the existing Court and its 
procedure, or offer technical suggestions for improvement. 
What under the present system is felt to be most objection- 
able by suitors is the mode of appeal. An intermediate 
appeal to a single judge cannot command much confidence, 
or be expected to afford much satisfaction. The appeal tothe 
Privy Council involves such expenseand delay thatit is rare- 
ly resorted to, and there has not been, we believe, one single 
instance of such au appeal from Yokohama. <A cheap and 
ready appeal to Hongkong, where a fairly strong Court 
could be mustered, would meet all our requirements, and 
we should be glad to know that such a mode of procedure 


is to be provided for in the new Order. We are inclined, 


indeed, to go further, and to EOC) ate in all. cases 











where the parties desired it, the evidence alone should be 
taken in the Provincial Court, and the question of law 
referred at once to the Court of Appeal. 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





On DECORATIONS. 
(‘“Komin Shinshi,” 8th Auquat. J 

Some six months ago Saigo Takamori, Shinowara Kunitoshi 
and Kirino Toshiaki at the head of several tens of thousands of 
their fellow samurai marched against Kumamoto. Being possessed 
of much power they have desolated large tracts of country and 
caused the death of large numbers of our countrymen. This war 
has doubtless been productive of an enormous of amount of harm. 

When the rebellion broke out the Government lost no time in 
sending an expedition to chastise the insurgents, composed of 
troops of the six garrisons, and about ten vessels of war. These 
were supplemented by a large police force, the reserves and new 
recruits. The Imperialists succeeded in relieving the castle of 
Kumamoto, in driving the rebels out of Hitoyoshi, in repulsing 
those who entered Bungo, and in getting possession of Kagoshima. 
The insurgents now occupy but a portion of Hiuga; the 
powerful forces of Saigo no longer possess the strength they had 
at the commencement. Moreover Miyako-no-j6 has been taken 
from them, and it is only through the energy of Kirino that 
they hold Nobeoka. 

This is the state of affairs at the present moment, so that 
though the rebel forces are not destroyed the suppression of the 
rebellion may be looked upon as certain. It cannot therefore be 
considered out of place to discuss what is likely to occur on the 
termination of the war. 

Questions such as the manner in which Government will meet 
the expenses that have heen entailed by this war, the compensa- 
tion to be rendered to those whose lands have been devastated 
and property destroyed, will be dealt with by economists. 
For ourselves, we desire to discuss another subject, and that is 
whether decorations should be given to the officers and men who 
have rendered meritorious services during the war. 

As the expedition was undertaken for the protection of the 
people we think it undoubtedly right that some reward should be 
given, but on no account should any decorations be bestowed. 
Civil wars are the private concerns of a nation. If decorations be 
granted to those who aid in its suppression, it would appear to 
foreign nations as though Japan honoured those who slaughtered 
their brothers, or suppressed by force a political enemy. Decora- 
tions are supposed to be the outward marks of honour, but if used 
for such a purpose they could only be looked on as the outward 
marks of disgrace. For this reason those who succeeded in Ame- 
rica in suppressing the rebellion were never rewarded with deco- 
rations. 

Foreigners cannot but suppose that there must have been some 
mismanagement on the part of a Government to cause the people 
over whom it rules to rise in arms against it. No rebellion, what- 
ever may be its nature, can be other than a disgrace to a Govern- 
ment, and its suppression can bring it no honour in the eyes of 
foreign powers. It is all very well for the Government to bestow 
some reward, but in this case decorations cannot be regarded as 
honourable. 


AN ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 
(‘Osaka Nippé,” th Auguat. ) 

A writer says that civil war arises from mismanagement of the 
administration of a country, and is therefore a disgrace to the 
Government; that therefore, although those who took part in its 
suppression may be rewarded by money or such like, no decora- 
tions should be bestowed on them. Decorations are marks of 
honour and certainly should not be granted for the slaughter of 
brothers, for it would seem like advertising the country’s disgrace 
to foreign powers. The writer adduces as an example the civil war 
in America, and asserts that on no account should any decorations 
be bestowed. 

Now I think that in this case the writer has expressed his views 
without due consideration. There are several kinds of civil wars 
and we must discriminate between them. There are rebellions 
whieh are stirred up by those who aim at Imperial power, by those 
who seck to expel corrupt oflicials. There are some that have for 
their object the gratification of private hatred or revenge for 
personal wrongs. In some cases they arise from conservative 
notions, or disagreement (with the;mode of administration. 1t 
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cannot therefore be maintained that civil wars are caused by mal- 
administration. Let us reflect earnestly, and’ look for the causes 
to which the present rebellion owed its origin. It arose entirely 
from Saigo’s anger against the Administration and not from any 
mismanagement on the part of the Government. Let us see for a 
moment what would occur if the Army and Navy failed to sup- 
press the rebels. Much trouble and misery would be caused to 
the people and the consequence would be that we should become 
as fools in the eyes of foreign powers. A spirit of general dis- 
content would prevail in Japan than which nothing could bea 
greater national disgrace. But as the Army and Navy were both 
up to their work, they have nearly succeeded in suppressing the 
war, and the people being thus protected and the Government 
having performed its duty we are spared the scorn of other 
countries. It therefore seems to us that bestowing decorations 
on those who have aided in suppressing the rebellion would not 
be by any means advertising our disgrace. The writer says that 
rewards of money might be given, but surely it would be just the 
same if rewards took the form of decorations. He moreover writes 
as though the Government were seeking to carry on mal-adminis- 
tration by the aid of military power, but I am of exactly the 
contrary opinion. I am entirely unacquainted with the intentions 
of the Government but I think that there can be no objection to 
the bestowal of decorations. 





THE Da1s6 Datstn. 
(From the ‘‘ Kinji Hiéron,” 13th August. ) 

The Datjé Daijin is the right arm of Emperor, as he directs 
all other officials and controls the administration. In our 
country, indeed, he holds the same position as the Prime Mi- 
nister of foreign nations. This office, therefore, being the most 
important in the Empire, the holder of it should not be appointed 
solely on account of his noble birth, but should owe his position 
to high acquirements and exceptional ability. 

In ancient times the right of holding this office was confined 
to a limited number of noble houses. At the time of the Restora- 
tion, and since that event, many old customs have been swept away, 
but the principle of appointment to the highest offices in the 
Empire having been in vogue for so many hundreds of years, it 
was natural that no great change in it should be made, and therefore 
immediately after the Restoration the principal posts under the 
Emperor were held by the daimios and kuges, while the samurai 
held subordinate offices under them. But this exclusive rule did 
not last long, as not only were the samurai permitted to hold 
superior official posts, but even the heimin were considered eligible 
for civil and military appointments, such as those of Ministers or 
Vice-Minister of Departments, and Generals or Colonels inthe army. 
Such appointments are generally approved of by the people, but 
yet the office of Daijé Daijin is still exclusively confined to those 
of noble birth. Why this anomaly should exist it is difficult to 
Bay. 

His Excellency Sanj0 Saneyoshi, our present Daijé Daijin, for a 
long time during the existence of the Shdgunate, was a prominent 
and staunch upholder of the cause ‘‘Honour for the Mikado” and 
‘* Expulsion of Foreigners,” for which reason he was exiled to 
Kiushiu by order of the Bakufu, and there made to suffer the 
hardships of banishment. Fortunately for him the Restoration 
took place, and he was then appointed to the high office which he 
now holds. His merits are great; he is liked by the Mikado and 
respected by the samurai and heimin. On account of his noble 
birth and his meritorious services on behalf of the Emperor, none 
have expressed any opposition to his appointment. 

But Japan is now beset with internal and external difficulties. 
Even in the piping times of peace it is unadvisable to appoint men 
to the highest offices solely on account of their noble birth, and 
how much more objectionable does this become at a crisis like the 
present. The wisest and most experienced man in the country 
should rather be selected to discharge the important functions of 
the office of Daijé Daijin. 

Though His Excellency Sanjéis undoubtedly an able man among 
the nobles, he could not reasonably object to give way to another 


of greater ability, whoever ho might be, or by determining to!has been 


yet we constantly hear it currently reported that such and 
such a law was instituted by such and such a Sangi. Thus the title 
of Daijé Daijin is but nominal, while the power rests with others. 
This will never do, as it is not in accordance with the views of the 
Government expressed after the Restoration. The Daijé Daijim 
should possess a real and not a nominal power, and be responsible 
for all acts of the Government, so that blame or praise may 
attach to him as his actions deserve. 

If the accident of birth, and not merit and ability is to govern 
the appointment to the office of Daij6 Datjin, there is no knowing 
what calamities may befall this country. 





SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF 
JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1876. 

On summarizing the Foreign Commerce of Japan for 
1876, as given in the Reports of Her Majesty’s Consuls 
for the various Treaty Ports, the Total Trade of the 
year is shewn to have amounted to the following value. 


Dollars. 
IMports ..ceccece cocvsccccsveceeee 24,087,515 
Exports ....... intadee-eGssusbasese 21,009,400 





Total.......scsseeeeee $51,756,981 


This total was distributed in the following proportions 
among the various Treaty Ports. 
Imports. Exports. Total. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Kanagawa....... 18,841,880... 21,431,879... 40,273,759 


Hidgo & Osaka. 4,155,056... 3,500,952... 7,656,003 
Nagasnaki......... 1,063,199... 1,959,673... 3,022,872 
Hukodaté ....... 27,380... 776,962 ... 804,342 








Total ......$24,087,515 $27,669,466 $51,756,981 








On comparing the Trade of 1876 with that of 1875, it 
will be seen that the Imports of 1876 exhibit a Decrease 
of $5,379,552, while the Exports, on the other hand, in- 
creased to the value of $9,654,576 ; consequently, the 
Total Trade of the year shews an advance in value on 
that of 1875 of $4,275,024. Thus:— 











Year. Imports. E. ; Total. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
toy di peeeeree . 29,467,067...... 18,014,890....... 47,481,957 
1876....06646 24,087,515...... 27,669,466...... 51,756,981 
$5,379,552...... $9,654,576...... $4,275,024 
Decrease ....... Increase ...... Increase. 


Imports. 


On the examining the Import Trade of the year, the 
Decrease above-mentioned will be found to be apportioned 
among the various classes of goods to the amounts given 
in the following Table :— 


Imports. 

Decrease. Dollars. 
Woollen Manufactures.........cccccscsccesscsesceee 402,142 
Mixed Cotton and Woollen Manufactures...... 1,185,971 
Metals. ..ssccsseessescse sevccescccccccccccscceccccssccces 216,311 
Miscellaneous, Foreign........ssesccccssscsssscesses By225y190 
Hastern Produce ........csccscsscsscessccveseccsseves 435,446 

5,465,606 

Increase. 

Cotton Manufactures.......csccccsscesscees 78,671 
PLU US wsatcecaa\exadscbvateeeceae teeanuseiecises:. 1000 86,054 





Total Decrease, Imports..............$5,379,552 





It will thus be seen that the Import Trade of the year 
characterized by those fluctuations which 


hold his position by right of birth, to prevent the advancement | usually mark the course of the Foreign ‘Trade of Japan. 


of one more qualified to rule the state. 


In 1875 the Imports ($29,467,067) were more than five 


There are, undoubtedly, among the Sungi many men remarkable | millions of dollars in excess of those of 1874 ; in 1876 


for talent, who perhaps are exceeded in worthiness by others of their 
body. Surely from these one might be sclected possessing: the 
requisite qualities tu effectually discharge the duties of Daijé 
Paijin, the more so, as in reality, by virtue of their position, 
tucy advise and direct the administration. It is true that 


Notifications are issued in i Gis of st a Dain, but 
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they exhibit as great a decrease on those of 1875. The 


increase in 1875 was common to all classes of goods ; the 
decrease in 1876 is equally general. It is chiefly observ- 
able, however, in Woollens, Mixed Cotton and Woollens, 
and Miscellaneous Good:,—these being the classes which 





l exhibited the principelinerease,in 1875. 
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Woollen Manufactures declined from $3,846,636 in 
1875 to $3,444,494 in 1876, while Cotton and Woollen 
Manufactures fell from $2,026,532 in 1875 to $840,561 
in 1876. It is evident, therefore, that the heavy import- 
ations of those goods in 1875 were not met by a cor- 
responding consumption, and that the stocks of that year 
had to be passed on to 1876. : 

Cotton Manufactures form an exception to the above 
remarks, as the tutal importations of this class of goods 
shew a slight increase in value ($78,671) on those of 
1875. The Transactions in the two staple articles 
Cotton Yarn and Shirtings—exhibit a satisfactory ad- 
vance, but a fall occurred in the less important articles, as 
is shewn by the following Table :— 

1875. 


Cotton Yarn... 187,253 piculs 4,057,850 


1876. 
Quantity. Dollars, 
147,099 piculs 4,151,514 





Shirtings.........46,637,309 yards 2,616,723 56,887,194 yards 2,997,595 
a > asa } = 2,999,464 = 1,903,599 
Total...... $8,974,037 $9,052,708 








The class of goods which apparently experienced the 
greatest decline is that of Foreign Miscellaneous, the 
Imports of which in 1875 amounted to $8,546,835 as 
against $5,321,099 in 1876. It was shewn, however, in 
the Summary of last year that the first-named sum includ- 
ed importations on Government account to the amount 
of $3,547,546, and that the value of Miscellaneous Goods 
imported in the way of Trade was therefore $4,999,289. 
The importations of 1876 included articles on Govern- 
meft account to the value of only $806,801, and those 
which entered in the course of Trade amounted therefore 
to $4,514,298. This sum, when compared with the Im- 
ports under the same head in 1875 (after deducting articles 
on Government account) exhibits a decline of $484,991, 
which shews that the actual trade in this class of goods 
fell in 1876, as in the case of Imports, to nearly the 
amount of the trade of 1874, which was $4,485,272. 

The goods which are classed under the head of Mis- 
cellaneous Foreign are given in detail in the Consular 
Returns, but the following Table shews that rather less 
than half of the Miscellaneous Goods imported in the way 
of Trade in 1876 were composed of the ten under-men- 
tioned items :— 


Dollars, 
Kerosene Oil ... sxe iad ve 455,792 
Leather i Oe 248,129 
Drugs and Medicines... 246,290 
Provisions and Stores... 244,033 
Machinery ese 235,454 
Paper and Stationery ... 202,833 
Beer, Wines, and Spirits 200,939 
Tea Lead aes ins ose 163,683 
Clothing and Haberdashery ... 153,799 
Watches is see -~ 144,631 


Total... wee $2,295,583 

The heading termed Eastern Produce comprises the 
Raw Materials imported into Japan from China and 
neighbouring countries, the trade in which is almost 
entirely carried on by Chinese merchants. 

As compared with the Imports of 1875 there has been 
a fall in Sugar and a rise in Cotton, to the amount shewn 
in the following Table, the result being a diminution 
under this heading in the Trade of 1876 of $435,446. 





1875. 1876. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
BOGE vicscresesens 741,796 piculs* 3,482,588 655,438 piculs* 2,743,820 
Raw Cotton..... 26,680 ,, 364,977 47,850 ,, 724,911 
Other Eastern ‘ a 
Produns... — 1,015,923 — 959,311 
WR pixicadevenes $4,863,488 $4,428,042 | 





* 1 picul = 133} Ibs. av. 


The experience of the Import Trade of 1876 furnishes 
another proof of the limited character of the Japan market, 
and shews that no great extension of that Trade is to be 
looked for. The power of Japan to purchase must of 
course depend upon her power to produce,and a review 
of the Exports of the country during the last five years 
shews that these have not increased, Although, for some 
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| time past, Foreign Goods have been supplied to the 
Japanese at very low rates, and often at Jess than cost 
| price, the average of the importations of the last five years 
proves that during that period there has been no increase 
in the consumption of those Goods. The following Table 
of Imports (from which Eastern Produce has been deduct- 
ed) for the period above named shews that any advance 
in one year has been followed by a decline in the next, 
and that the average of the five years is $22,198,485, or 
more than half a million less than the Imports of 1872. 
The average value of Japanese Exports for the same 
period is $22,128,304. 


Foreign Imports, exclusive of Eastern Produce. 





ImMPoRTs. 


Dollars. 
1872... eee 22,827,521 
1873... «+» 24,580,226 
1874... --» 19,321,628 
1875... . 24,603,579 
1876... 19,659,473 
Average for five years - +» $22,198,485 


EXPORTS. 


Turning to I’xports, we notice the gratifying result 
that these have been larger in 1876 than in any previous 
year, the total value being $27,669,466 while the aver- 
age of the eight preceding years—1868 to 1875—was 
$18,652,610. This is chiefly owing to the large export 
of silk which in 1876 amounted in quantity to 26,684 
piculs (including Noshi, Floss and Waste) and in value to 
$13,775,504. The shipments of the other staple export, 
Tea, fell on the other hand considerably below those of 
1875 and 1874. 


The following Table shews that the Exports of Silk, 
Silk-worms’ Eggs, Cocoons, Dried Fish, Rice, Seaweed, 
Camphor and Miscellaneous Articles increased in 1876 to 
the extent of $11,511,069, while the Exports of Tea, 
Copper, Tobacco, Wax, and Coal declined to the amount 
of $1,856,493. 











EXPortTs. 
/nerease. Dollars. . 
TRAWe PAE 6 cicescancercicvicsienceesiemeeataenres 8,036,813 
Silk-worms’ Eggs ........ccccccccsccccccesccccescece 1,427,350 
iN Rai cada teurceeadabecbierkacnsrereiacesineaaiaeees 276,724 
Dried Fight ccs cecsssccasccsodsegecsvsesces gbtedeeeeeass 258,941 
BRIG ada vvicedniveds chiatheswkneaedeed eenenn kaunsensen 793,669 
eB WOOE ocsccrassscnsacivendseknesqnistecsncatecgvoss 344,326 
Camphor ...ccccccccsvccccsccccescccccssercccesscsvese 46,404 
Miscellaneous ........ccceeeceees suaSeekideneuansvnres 326,842 
11,511,069 
Decrease. 
di See swndeee pantiekacs 1,488,474 
Copper ....scccsccesseceee soesees 135,452 
TS GURBEES sanccdnsisdeccssvécnants 117,652 
Wek icsscnicey jnieenens {Gnusecens 8,846 
Coal .. is So agpnsnadaaensans 106,069 1,856,493 
Total Increase, Exports...... $9,654,576 


The Export Trade of Japan may be classed under the 
three principal divisions of Silk (including Silk-worms’ 
Eggs and Cocoons,) Tea, and Miscellaneous Produce ; and 
the following Table exhibits the fluctuations in value 
which occurred under these general heads in 1875 and 
1876. 











1875. 1876. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
RIM: Sisctédistddandecensees jesuees 6,467 ,834 16,208,721 
TOR weencctiacsosdsccccboorsecienwa 6,915,692 5,427,218 
Miscellaneous, or all other 4,631,364 6,033,527 
PROMI csincincicveniinnssecs 
TORR] oi oxsuses $18,014,890 $27,669,466 


} 


Thus the Export of Silk txereased in value in 1876 to 
the amount of 1504 per cent., that of Tea decreased in 
_value by 214 per cent., and Miscellaneous Produce in- 
creased to the extent of 304 per cent. The quantities of 


the Export of Silk and Tea in the two years are given in 


the following Table, 
Original from 
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1875. 1876. 

Raw Sillt...... s.00 11,813.87 piculs.* 18,641.67 piculs.* 
INOBDI cy ssesecuscanedic 1,229.03 __,, 1,539.93 _,, 
BP 1OSSscvcsasednestaceen 357.54 ,, 588.58 sy, 
W 886s cicccdsdessicves 3,006.60 __,, 5,913.81 _,, 
Silk-worms’ Eggs... 727,463 cards. 1,018,525 cards. 
Cocoon .......+sese0. 3,755.50 piculs. 5,442.81 piculs. 
POG wisivediisiccessedes 212,870 _,, 203,351 __,, 


* } picul — 133% Ibs. ay. 

The great demand for Japanese Raw Silk occasioned 
by the partial failure of the crops in France and Italy in 
the spring of 1876, gave the Japanese growers an op- 
portunity, which had for some time been withheld from 
them, of realizing unusual profits. It may be hoped that 
this will have the effect of encouraging a branch of industry 
which is doubtless the most important one that the country 
possesses, and to which too great attention cannot be given 
by the Government and people. In 1875 the average 
value obtained by the Japanese for their Raw Silk was 
$459 per picul ; in 1876 it was $708, or an advance on 
the former of more than 54 per cent. Such an advance 
is of course exceptional, but it should induce the 
Japanese growers and dealers to study the subject 
closely, and to persevere in their efforts to produce 
silk of a quality which will continue to raise the 
reputation of the Japan product in the foreign markets. 
The demand for Raw Silk naturally affected the price of 
Silk-worms’ Eggs and Cocoons. The average value 
realized on the former in 1875 was 65 ceuts per card ; 
in 1876 it was $1.86 cents. That of the latter was $67.69 
cents per picul in 1875, and $97.55 cents per picul in 
1876. 

The decline in the value of the Export of Tea from 
$7,792,244 in 1874 and $6,915,692 in 1875 to $5,427,218 
in 1876 shews that there is a limit to the demand for 
Japan Teas, the market for which is almost entirely con- 
fined to the United States. ‘This decline is partly attri- 
butable to faulty preparation, and it is evident that the 
Japanese must pay more regard to the quality of what 
they place upon the market, if they are to compete suc- 
cessfully with Chinese growers. ven if the taste for 
the Japan leaf should be maintained in the United States, 
it seems probable that the consumption there will not 
exceed twenty millions of pounds per annum. This 
demand has been exceeded during the last two years by 
the Exports, the total of which amounted in 1876 to 
27,113,466 Ibs. and in 1875 to 28,382,666 Ibs. The 
English market is not only amply supplied from China, 
but is deriving an annually increasing stock from the 
plantations in British India, which appear to be steadily 
increasing in favor. Although it is only about 20 years 
since the cultivation of Tea commenced in that country, 
the Export has already reached the large amount of thirty- 
four millions of pounds. 

The increase in the value of Miscellaneous Exports of 
nearly two millions of dollars, as shewn in the preceding 
table, is chiefly traceable to the demand which exists in 
China for certain raw productions of Japan, such as Dried 
Fish of various kinds, Seaweed, Isinglass, Mushrooms, 
Ginseng, etc., aud to large shipments of Rice which 
amounted in value in 1876 to $810.760 aguinst the trifling 
value of $17,091 in 1875. In 1874 Rice was exported to 
the value of $839,619. The dealings in this article con- 
tinue, however, to be subject to so much official restric- 
lion, and so many uncertain influences, that it cannot yet 
be regarded as an ordinary commodity of export. The 
trade in the native industries such as Lacquered-Ware, 
Porcelain, Fans, etc., does not increase as could be desired. 
It may be interesting to give the values of the export in 
1875 and 1876 of some of the articles above referred to. 





1870. 1876. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
NS GRWVOOU o.siddakeeeaees sessed ckarainns 334,890 679,216 
Lite lh POOHIS secs cacao s wedseatada-svees 222,700 343,231 
[ait WB seskedeesetcece sete cay cences 201,483 307,165 
CLINSCIIG .occccesccccceccccsssece sees 177,803 181,212 
Lacquer Ware.....csccrcscsessceeees 162,502 115,225 
Poreelain and Larthenware...... 113,168 59,748 
ite: vicina css cewnsess caaeviepmuveaeent 113,664 132,498 
Lttals cas &1,3826,010 $1,818,295 
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It is to be regretted that the export of Minerals exhibits 
adecline. Ouly two articles have to be noticed, Copper and 
Coal. The former fell from $425,160 in 1875 to $289,708 
in 1876; and the latter during the same period fell from 
$871,795 to $765,726. Thus the mining resources of the 


-}eountry, from which much was at one time expected, fail 


to exhibit my development, and the coal of Japan will 
now have to compete with the increasing yield which is 
being obtained in China, where a commencement has been 
made in Formosa in working the mines with foreign 
machinery. 


The following table compares the total value of the 
Import Trade (including Eastern Produce and Articles 
imported on Government account) and the total value of 
the Export Trade for the last five years, and shews an 
average excess in the value of Imports of $4,153,840. 
This excess has had to be met by an export of Treasure 




















IMPORTS. EXPorts. Tora. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1872 <xsccc 26,188,441 ...... 24,294,532 ...... 50,482,973 
1873) ncseec 27,444,068 ...... 20,660,994 ...... 48,105,062 
1874 ...... 24,223,629 ...... 20,001,637 ...... 44,225,266 
1875 ...... 29,467,067 ...... 18,014,890 ..... - 47,481,957 
1876 ..... . 24,087,515 ...... 27,669,466 ...... 51,756,981 
Total...$131,410,720 $110,641,519 $242,052,239 
$131,410,720 
110,641,519 
Excess of Imports over Exports...... $ 20,769,201 


—— as 
Giving an average of $4,153,840 per year. 





TREASURE. 


_The Returns of the Japanese Customs under this head 
differ materially from those rendered by some of Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Consuls, but it has been thought preferable to: use 
the former for the purpose of this summary. According, 
therefore, to the first-named Returns, the following 
amount of Treasure was Imported from and Exported to 
Foreigu Countries in 1876 :— 





Imported. Exported. 

Dollars. Dollars. 
Kanagawa.........eseeeee 6,214,684 8,673,979 
Hidgo and Osaka....... 1,855,597 1,781,817 
Nagasaki.................. 244,547 241,851 
LOL sa cceswieais 8,314,828 $10,697,647 








or an excess of Treasure Exported over Treasure Im- 
ported of $2,382,819. 


In view of the circumstance that the value of all the 
Goods Exported from Japan in 1876 exceeded the 
Total Value of the Imports by $3,581,951, a somewhat 
different result to the above might have been expected. 


It is satisfuctory to note, however, that the above- 
mentioned excess of Treasure Exported is $3,892,657 
less than the average excess of the last five years, as 
shewn by the following Table :— 


Treasure Imported. 


Treasure Exported. 
Value in Dollars. 


Value in Dollars. 











LST 2 ivekewsee 12,204,891 = ...00 9,577,169 
1873 .........10,099,503 13,081,485 
1874 svceeeee 1,018,589 15,278,256 
1875 w.eceee 335,287 a... 14,715,921 
1876 ......0.. 8,314,828 —...... 10,697,647 
Total. ....0. $31,973,098 $63,350,478 
Average excess of 'Freasure Export-) «2 5-7 ox 
ed, for the five years......... ss... J $6,275,476 


It has been shewn above that the average value of all 
Imported Goods during the last five years exceeded that 
of au Exported Goods by $4,153,840, and it would. thus 
appear that an average annual amount of Treasure of 
over Two Millions of Dollars has been required to meet 
other indebtedness than that caused by the abovo-men- 


ne | tioned adverse balance of trade, 
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TONNAGE. 


The shipping returns shew the following large decrease 
in the total foreign tonnage of 1876 as compared with 
that of 1875. 





Tons. 
NS aas caer ccosscscdececedslncsseenseiee seevones 951,523 
PS (Gs vosccwwssvecacistensanwecedcvicesste ausseees 680,557 
Decrease ........ssccceeeceess oveeeee 210,966 


This decrease is accounted for by the transfer from the 
United States flag to that of Japan of the line of steamers 
running between Yokohama and Shanghai. These steam- 
ers have consequently ceased to be entered in the foreign 
tonnage, although they are as largely employed as hither- 
to in carrying foreign freight. Owing to this transfer, 
the United States tonnage was reduced from 617,331 
tons in 1875 to 286,995 tons in 1876, but the general 
tonnage—or that not employed in carrying mails—increased 
from 42,687 tons in 1875 to 51,264 tons in 1876. The 
British tonnage, on the other hand, rose from 252,146 
tons in 1875 to 302,039 tons in 1876—or an increase of 
49,893 tons ; the amount of mail tonnage (included in the 
above total), being 26,659 tons, or nearly the same as that 
of 1875. The tonnage under all other flags advanced 
from 82,046 tons in 1875 to 91,528 tons in 1876, being 
an increase of 9,482 tons. The following Table distin- 
guishes between the amount of mail steamer tonnage and 
general tonnage employed in the trade, and shews the 
difference of each in the two years :— 


Mail Steamer Tonnage. 














1875. . 1876. 

American.........- Siete casaccus 574,644 235,731 

Britishivescicsesostncssendsousgee . 26,232 26,659 

Pr@nehi 4. wisssspesecsisevese ween 43,694 44,355 

644,570 306,745 

Decrease in 1876.......... 337,825 tons. 
General Tonnage. 
1875. 1876. 
Be pitishaccicsoide-steusdeceivesteeeare: 225,914 275,380 
A WNOLICAI. avec ic casesctesveeenssesese 42,687 51,264 
All other countries..........scseee 82,046 91,523 
Total scasccssdscenesase 350,647 418,167 
Increase in 1876.......c.csssecseeeees 67,620 Tons. 


The general result is thus shewn to be satisfactory, and 
British Tonnage, which bas been second to that of the 
United States since the establishment of the Pacific Mail 
lines, exceeded the latter in 1876 and now heads the list. 





NuMBER OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS. 

The Return of Foreign Residents, when compared with 
that of 1875, shews an increase of ninety in the number 
of individuals (which includes most of the persons in the 
employment of the Japanese Government) and a decrease 
in the number of firms, shops, or commercial concerns of 
all classes,—some of which are very small,—of thirty-six. 





Residents. Firms. 
1875 ssssacis site tetas « WZOSd. Avcimeosteas 257 
1876 .eseee seu secveaaeeeeee 201d “ssviseviesen: Zeal 
Increase......... athe 90 Decrease.... 36 


Twenty-nine English establishments, six German and 
five Dutch appear to have withdrawn from business in 
1876 ; and four additional American establishments appear 
to have been opened. The following table compares the 
number of the Residents and Firms of the various nation- 
alities for the two years :— 


1875. 1876. 
Residents. Firms. Residents. Firms. 
English........-+ 1,282 109 1,242 80 
American .....00- . 803 30 410 34 
German ...cceceees 279 43 274 37 
French .........00+ 254 42 286 42 
PUG seceeesonuess 142 12 126 7 
epee: 973 21 335 21 
BlItIES ...seeeeee 
2,083 257 2,673 221 


ports. 












The following Table shews the distribution of the 


Residents and Firms between the five open ports, and 
Yedo. 





Residents. Firms. 

Kanagawa (Yokohama)......... 1,521 ‘se 158 
Hidgo and Qsaka.........ce0e000. 379 43 
Nagasaki...... cencesccsersscscesess 200 aa 10 
Hakodate: ccccesses.sescverscccsscss (27 ose 2 
INT PBUB vecasdinvdscacesevees eNeccess. “2 ‘me 2 
Yedo .rccoseseee staldiuisie sulecews secceee 486 see 6 

2,673 221 


It should be observed, however, that the means of ma- 
king up a Return of all the Foreign Residents are too 
imperfect to admit of accuracy, and that the term 
“ Firm ” is liable to a different interpretation at different 
All the Foreigners employed by the Japanese Go- 
vernment in the interior are probably not included in this 
Return. The Chinese have been omitted, for want of 


information, but it is probable that their number exceeds 


that of all the other Foreigners combined. 





The Port of Niigata remains unvisited by foreign ships, 


and therefore only contributes to the annexed Tables a 


Return of Foreign Residents. The want of a proper 
harbour is the cause of the failure of this Port, which is 
to be regretted, as it is the outlet of some of the most 
fertile provinces of the country, the commercial capacities . 


of which are clearly described in the comprehensive Re- 


port of Mr Vice-Consul Troup. 
H. B. M.’s Legation, 
Yedo. 
July 31, 1877. 
(For Tables sce page 718.) 








The sickness on board the steamer Glamis Castle turned out to 
be a remittent fever, contracted probably at Saigon, but not con- 
tagious. The steamer left last night for Shanghai, with as man 
of the crew as were sufficiently recovered—some other hands 


having been shipped here in place of those still remaining under 
treatment.— Hiogo News. 





As a sign of the times, we notice that besides the Akunora Iron 
Works, the premises recently known as Messrs. Boyd & Co.’s 
foundry are engaged in the manufacture of shot and shell, havin 
been let to Japanese who have commenced work in earnest. Severa 
shops in the town are employed in working on war material, so that 
although the insurrection is reported as nearly at its last gasp, the 
authorities are determined not to fall short of supplies of every 
form. One native smith’s place had a contract for the supply of 
large old-fashioned nipples as used originally in percussion guns, 
which the men were hard at work on.— Nagasaki Rising Sun. 





As the Hiroshina Maru was proceeding up from Kobe with the 
Mikado and suite on board, a small pyrotechuic display took place 
in the shape of rochets and blue lights. No doubt it pleased the 
passengers who looked on, and as an amusement in itself would have 
been innocent enough, but ithappened that H.M 8, Egeria was her way 
down to Kobe, and the officers on board seeing the rockets, etc., very 
naturally mistook them for signals of distress, from some vessel pro- 
bably damaged by the recent storm or otherwise requiring assistance. 
The result was that the Hyeria had a somewhat lengthened chase, 
after what was but of the wild goose order, but a length it fortunate- 
ly occurred to some one on board that distress was not the cause of 
the fireworks, on which the Egeria reaumed her course for Kobe. 
So far so good, but it may happen that, on the principle of “once 
bit, twice shy,’ the same man-of.war may at some future time dis- 
regard eome urgent appeal for help on the inference that those on 
board are but amusing themselves with what should, on the ocean, 
be only exhibited with discretionary care.— Nagasaki Rising Sun. 





Clouds of locusts have recently passed over certain portions of 
the district between Shanghai and Woosung. Small bodies were 
seen crossing the Railway on the 26th ultimo, but the main swarm 
did not arrive till next day, when the numbers were so large that 
the fields on both sides the line, the line itself, and the very air 
were filled with them for an almost incredible distance. The 
flying army is said have been so numerous that, as the 
trains sped along, the engine-drivers caught the insects by 
handfulls. But slight damage, however, appears to have been 
done to the crops; though that is possibly to be attributed to 
the fact that she insects did not settle, those which halted takin 

wing again almost immediately. Some stragglers were found, it 
is said, in the Public Garden and elsewhere in the Settlement .— 
On Saturday, smaller flights were again seen ‘‘ crossing the line,” 
and all appeared to be coming from the same direction and making . 
for the same destination, wherever those unhappy extremes may 

be.—S. C, & C, Gazette, 
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A,—GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN, 1876. 














1876. 
Port. 
Imported. | Exported. Total. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
KQmagQaws .....ccccccsssccssccsssscnssersesee sescseccceneccoeee 18,841,880} 21,481,879} 40,273,759 
Hidgo and Osaka .............00cessesceeseeeseeneeeeseesnsees 4,155,056] 3,500,952 , 656,008, 
ON Epi Ra ie I eR I EE en PE EU 1,063,199} 1,959,673; 3,022,872 
Bh 6s osx dtince 85 cabadapeciaashaeseniataieesieauansnlariaeeee 27,380 776, 962 804,342 
Withell ..--:ciscacactendesetuon hacennasseremesunereabes 24,087,515) 27,669,466 61,756,981 
Dollars. 
Imports, .........sseeeerescsssssees Decrease in 1876............005 5,379,552 
EXporta....... .-ceseceeeerereseees Increase in 1876 ............4.. 9,654,576 
Imports and Exports,......... Increase ...........5 ssinesesteias 4,275,024 


EE 
B.—SYNOPTIC TABLE OF THE FOREIGN IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE OF JAPAN, 1876. 


IMPORTs. 








Description of Merchandize, Kanagawa. Nagasaki. | Hakodate. 





i ee 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 





Cotton ——— sauisaubpadcodvesninacgesenteogexseneesnags Ph 1, let 1 ye 
sd sau dgugeadabadt pnokgesseadanadetepagts 532, ; 
teat tielken and Woollen... ......:-cseccescseeeeeeeteeees ee ‘ 24 061 
Wh ables o.cccccccesccscaccnecesosansssstsenceseoasnscseeessossoncseses , ‘ 
iti 51,959 ne bh ke 

Arms and Ammunition, .........ccecseseeeeeeeneesaneeeeee ees 4 , 
Miscellaneous Foreign. ........-....:cessseeeeeneesnenseeeeeens 4,255,228 ~ qo - : 730 27,380 
Eastern Produce (Sugar, Cotton, &€.).......1sseersree 3,034,597 772, ; ea 

Total ...cccccsccoscrses cscerssessvcsecsseescosess 18,841,880 | 4,155, 056 | 1,063,199 27,380 | 24,087,515 
ea a ee ee 

EXPoRTs. 

Leen eee a a a a aa aa a aa 
Saath MEMS i sesaannsievaadstiotovaieddanborsannstocobeanieadt 13,735,040 40,464 | i = 13,775,504 | 5,738,691 
Silk. % ‘3’ E Sp ele at ETRE cee eeeeereseeeeese 1,902,271 eee oat ae 1,902,271 474,921 
Gilk-worms’ Higgs.......-+.---reverserrerersversrocersereeseer ses 3,473,178 1,695,583 258,457 i 5,427,218 6,915,602 
ee en penne 154,003 | ‘134,900 se) 238) Oe 
OO POr «-asnsersesesserserssrsencnssrsrserscrnsnsenressesesiss fre ee ate en “ 89,708 425,160 
To BACCO -..++-+ : uapanvonsaprosg atens enbsaknstpateavenntsnertsrsee e5a0 aetaa —e “ ue 201,148 
Wax (Vegetable)..........s:seceeseerenneneeerssreees eo Higot hee : 177,808 186,244 
Camphor...........ssessseveresessernrensansarsnscresnssnsensseners 11,521 ats 754,205 et: 765,726 871,795 
Coal sssasnusousscsssscessonsnceasennesenssensossssrenssgnaseescee te Fes: ee sb4, 206 eisai 765,726 871,798 
Dried Fish........ssssessssssserssersessssessesssesssenseesssss raps pepe 14567 8 $22,580 6 68 
+a 5 RR eR Ea L3roree | 865749 | soltos2. | 504,742 | 3,982%328 | 9,994°436 

Read son ccvescvasdesensven vas tantelee-osnaanzindts 21,431,879 | 3,500,952 | 1,959,673 776,962 | 27,669,466 | 18,014,890 


(COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE FOREIGN IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE OF THE VARIOUS TREATY PORTS 
DURING THE YEARS 1875 AND 1876, 

































Port. Year Imports. Exports. 
Dollars oe 
Sse oactis aceasta 1875 21,953,909 12,466, 
TE oc dstana aciroesaestacaeelenn manne 1876 18,841,880 21,431,879 
3,112,029 8,965,149 
Decrease. Increase. 





















hades. Seti deiei csr ennui 1875 5,960,427 3,038, 123 8,998,550 
a S mS ARIAS Ee POE ORE ER OF 1876 4,155,056 3,500,952 7, 656,008 





































1,805,371 462,829 1,342,542 

Decrease. Increase, Decrease. 

Bie a A I runs Deals sss iaeaies hon capncines aka 1875 1,525,090 2,159,303 3, 684, 393 

Rn Ne en an ma aitetadee aera 1876 1,063,199 1,959,673 3,022, 872 
461,891 199,630 661,521 

Decrease. Decrease. Decrease. 




















Jadusndabebcauiceveneadaas s¥¥ssauakanscutaeekienyes aa 1875 27,641 378,375 
glk a Oe IAPR Se AHR R Ie ORIN 1876 7 378,375 
425, 965 

Decrease. Increase. Increase. 
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D.—COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE FOREIGN IMPORT TRADE OF JAPAN 
DURING THE YEARS 1875 AND 1876, 















Total value 


Commodities. Remarks. 
of Imports. 

Dollars. Dollars. 

Cotton Maniuactareisce 4 siiis cin hiss intniv ae mewonndecaane ees 8,974,037 78,67 
. 9,052,708 crease, 
Woollen Mamufactures.............:cccccceceeseeceeceeeeeceeeenee eee ese senses eee eeeene eens 3,846, 636 402,142 
3,444,494 Decrease. 
Mixed Cotton and Woollen Mannfactures..............:cccsecssesssesseseesseeenees 1,185,971 
Decrease. 

DEGAS, oh sist iced sevedcrucdsstneaesudaced paras eiyenesatawiiaceauacusaeies Seater yseerbiean 216,311 
Decrease. 
Aorrin anal Arann tion eis. aechs tees besser upas tena des eala Gisakagtarteninsinessncearinacs 7,383 





E.—COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE FOREIGN EXPORT TRADE OF JAPAN 
DURING THE YEARS 1875 AND 1876. 








Commodities. Year. si ee of Remarks. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
AW BU ais o ecient aici cere eels 1875 5,738,691 8,036,813 
1876 13,775,504 Increase. 
1875 727,463 474,921 1,427,350 
Silk-wormin’ Keg iscsi soe sicsesssehacssaiansvreniasisensevesasiveavies sve 1,018°595 1,902°271 a 
Tea OE PET TOT TTYL CETTE ET ELIT KUri eee RR re 1875 6, 91 5, 692 1 ) 488, 474 
1876 5,427,218 
CONNOR siccccoks cote decaedeccveciccnitinieweeinid eevee neenk 1875 425,160 135,452 
err 1876 289,708 Decrease, 
LODAGQOO is vavevixistvetiadeedevinecdivisaes Stabe ileacestlapesaveatennrs 1875 201,148 117,652 
. 1876 83,496 Decrease. 
Wax. (Vegetable) | iacssiciseccicssatvccdveanae vinta leceesavecauueceaceas 1875 186,244 8,846 
” 1876 177,398 Decrease. 
$ 
CADNOE sccdeiliaaiehceirsce nepeseaxeamiarel fama te aiduceisbonsienas 1875 136,073 46,404 
1876 182,477 Increase, 
CORT sess Soyo rccvcuasinad tv close anaes Ch 1875 871,795 106,069 
1876 765, 726 Decrease. 
DOPTOG FRB ooo asin c caat’y estrada aaa asd saa 1875 663,639 258, 941 
1876 922,580 Increase. 
OG ie abe seteccitcs ts dncupca ncaa uaa eeuesedeledonseiaicadeeutveneewinen 1875 17,091 793,669 
1876 810,760 Increase. 
Miscellaneous oc acsdilecciliscercindestid owned eae, 1875 2,384,436 947,892 
~—s 1876 3,332,328 Increase. 
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F.—RETURN OF TREASURE IMPORTED FROM AND EXPORTED TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES DURING THE 
YEAR 1876, ACCORDING TO JAPANESE CUSTOMS RETURNS. 











Port. Imported. Exported. Total. 

er om | hee Dollars. 
fees Be eee 1855597 78817 R637 414 
PRMMBIEL ac eb ves wide vadatsieueaientcesesczeselsassease 244, 547 241,851 486,398 
SO hae a 8,314,828 ee 19,012,475 





G@.—RETURN OF FOREIGN SHIPPING ENTERED AT THE OPEN PORTS OF JAPAN, 1876. 









































| 
| KANAGAWA, i 10G0 & Osaka.) NAGASAKI. HAKODATE. 
Friaa. _ : 
ra - 7 a el oe . 7 a 
American (General) ......-.......66.6608 25} 16,582 9 4.049 64) 29, 004: 7 1,629 
Do. (Mail Steamers) .:.......... 37| 133,931) 23!--53,500, 23) 48,300]... mi 
British (General) ..........6.00cec0c00 121} 125,448, 63| 64,308, 132) 80,243 13) 5,381 
Do. (Mail Steamers)................ 27| 26,659) ... aa isa | el ae 
ee TT ree he ake, 2) «1,590 7] 4,209) ... | 
DORIAN os0issricncrecsse coarseborssescssenss 4 842)... ie 6 638.348)... | 
IRIN ck didi lac sdhccovas tad adsaeetzand 2} 2,683)... cs a « pe * 
French (General) .........-....00..06. 6 3 1,009... am 8 2,448 
Do. (Mail Steamers)................ 27; 44,355... +2 | ae ~ - 
NIE iss caesnttireericcaiveortiearesiacs 23 «6,892 9 2,372 15) 4,636 5} = -1, 268) 
ROIS, Sic ca hdiccesess asasdebtenspscns as - — a 1 473 oe 
Russian ..,........++. Lelvadnanrsbiedhestaacs 4 1,445) ] 498 20| 7,106 4) 1,924 
Swedish and Norwegian ............... 5 3,635 is 1| 479 31,011 
EAE EES Sree) Rawr cere PEM eT = ee ee ee ee ree ae 
PGi cauciences aad | 283, 363,481) 109] 126,317) 277] 180,246, 32) 10,513,701, 680,557} 831) 951,528 


| | 








H.—RETURN OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS AND FIRMS AT THE OPEN PORTS OF JAPAN, 1876. 










































































KANAGAWA, | YEDO. ‘Hidco & OsaKa.| NAGASAKI. HAKODATE. | NIIGATA. 
NATIONALITY. Wa ee ah << a (oa Gana 6 Saar maces 2 
- Re- ne Re- | 1 Re- - Re- ne Re- 
Firms. sidents. Firms. sidents. | Firms. sidents. | Firms. sidents. Firms. sidents. 
= oe ae [ES Le ——EE— aa | 2. Ss eS 
American........... 26 a. (oe 46 7| 2] 1 9| 
Austro-Hungarian 2 m. a3 5}. 7 Be 
Belgian.............. BY exe = as si # ae 
PIER a. cneesesen ccs 54 219 2 228) lj 134 5) 16 2 
BREE vo. ndsscsanetes 1 2) 5 - | oe | 2) | 
i ae 4) 12 | 22 2 4 At ees 
GRO s desess. cases 36 88 3) 12 2 21 1 2) 
German.... ........ 19 51 1 43) 13) 14) 2 2) 
FRAT os crsccissens, 6 8 | eee , - sa 
Portuguese......... 4 9 5 
BRAEIOD 6 inp ccesencs: 6 l 5 3 
| SE ee 7 
Swedish and Nor- B | 
wegian........ - . ae ee oe ree | 4 
BOM vaiiiizicescass | 7) | ee A 2 ss 
Total. ......... 158 486 6) 379 43) 239 0 =o 2 
i ' ' ' ' 
COUNTRY TRIPS, BY A VICTIM. breath does not smell wooingly in these verdant plains. 
No. 1. I hated the broker’s traps that met me, to my body’s peril, 
“ Hackney'd in business, wearied at that oar ver rer: Ih t sper 
“ Which thousands, once fast chained to, quit no more, * . i H oi wks ad Hi ct sind ail} a ee he 
“ The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 1ssu6C or" al ray , 1Keé olomon ln a ae g ory or an 
A foe the refage of some as evening ride or drive. I hated the fiery midday walk to 
. ere ong anxieties forgo . . ' J ; 
« Amid the c} sf a sequester d en tiffin up the camp hill and oh! how I hated the coming 
“He may possess the joys he thinks he sees.” down again to office. Inthe morning I longed for night 
—— and all night long I cried would that it were morning. I 
“Can you eat roots and drink cold water ?’ hated the coolies who will stand under my office window, 


Yes! it is quite true ! I did feel utterly sick and tired | and hold a parliament, where they discuss altogether, and 
of this broiling, baking, white-hot settlement. I hated! with tongues even as trumpets for loudness, the general 
the dusty streets, watered only by the heavy drops of | evil-mindedness of foreigners, as shown in ouly paying 
perspiration wrung from toiling jinrikisha men. Ihat-| them twice what they get from their native con- 
ed the lethargic thoroughfares and torpid shops. [| stituents. I hated the man who sells newspapers and 
hated the desolation of Main Street and the overpowering | gives an unceasing summary of their contents in theatrical 
sadness of its untenanted stores. I hated the unfrequent- | monotone. I hated with a deadly hatred,—and I tind that 
ed Bund with its day after day unchanging view of a| this is a feeling shared in by many—the persistent Chinese 
blue sea sizzling in the sun's fervent rays. I hated the | bill collector ; I loathed the sight of my own ehits ; while 
conventional drive along its stony dreariness ; I hated the | the industrious but iri epressible Celestial ones who entering 
conventional ride “round the road” with its sunset soli- uoiselessly inquire smilingly. “ You wanchee shumaker ?” 
tudes and Cologne like odours. I hated the agricultural | or state blandly ‘‘ My belong calpenter,” approached me at 
operations which were carried on, to that organ’s intense | the risk of their lives, and left hurriedly, vanishing with a 
disgust, under my very nose. Most assuredly Heaven's | terrified “ gooby.”” Even social observances were hateful 
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re NSE 


“Qh! tell me not that Joy’s bright flower 
Upon this cankered heart may bloom, 
Like toadstools on a time-worn tower, 
Or dandelions on a tomb.” 
When they expressed a hope that “things ’—their vague 
way of putting it—would improve, I continued the quota- 
tion, 








to me. I hated the dinners given to welcome new comers. 
I hated more the farewell suppers to dear old friends. I 
hated the old old songs. “For he’s a jolly good fellow” 
sounded like a lament for past friendships aud “ Auld lang 
syne” was the dirge sung at their graves. 


I had in fact got into that dissatisfied condition to which 
the Anglo-Saxon mind and body is especially liable. It 
may arise from liver or spleen or indigestion or any other 
offending cause as doctors shall agree, but I maintain that 
it is peculiarly an English complaint. Its symptoms are : . : 
Gia dissntieGiction vith everything sapertaiine to that| 45 I have already said, I was sick to death of it all, and 
state of life to which it has pleased Providence to call |" having the wings of a dove I said I will go in a junrt- 
you. A desire to leave the beaten track of every day hisha and flee away somewhere into the interior and be 
existence with its dreary round of monotonous duties. aera) for ? WHS: | . 
An irresistible impulse to cut loose from civilization, and| Now ina evil hour for myself, I happened to mention 
to go out figuratively into the wilderness, and play at being | f0 an acquaintance that I was going to take a trip in the 
something that by the circumstances of your birth you |country. “ [he very thing he was going to do himself. 
were never intended for. When this Anglo-Saxon idiosyn- | We would go together. That would be jolly. Where was 
cracy—or disease if you will—is developed in an excessive |! going ?” Well I wanted to go off the beaten track ; to 
degree it makes of men Captain Cooks, or Mungo Parks | !eave far behind me the hated traces of my countrymen. 
or Livingstones, or Bakers or Burnabys. When it as- r o go anywhere, anywhere out of the world of Yokohama. 
sumes a milder form it urges a man to go to the top of | To get beyond the “Doko maro’s” and the “tempo sin- 
Fujiyama in order to see in how short a time he can come |Jos”—of which phrases with their variations eked out by 
down again, and thus have something to argue over at |“ ®Timasu’ and “arimasen”’ all globe-trotters must imagine 
dinner tables for many succeeding months. To make over- | the Japanese language solely to consist—to say nothing 
land trips to the uttermost limits permitted by treaty ; of the more forcible but less innocent expressions, which 
to risk the perils of Katase, and the tremendous | the Japanese gamin picks up parrot-like from a cer- 
descent to the cave of sea-swept Yenoshima; to under- | tain class of foreign excursionist, and like that un- 
take the hazardous climb to the thumb of mighty scrupulous bird frequently employs at unfitting sea- 
Daibutsu ; to go somewhere by some road no foreign- |§°"S- Now this idea also suited my friend. He was 
er has ever before attempted, and thus be placed in}&°!Ng to have a month’s holiday, and by his account of 
positions fruitful of singular discomfort. To lie on flea-|Vbat he intended to accomplish in that time I judged 
teeming mats in a shut-in and odoriferous tea-house when | that he must be the possessor of the seven league boots. 
at home he bas a bed fit for Somnus himself in the airiest |1 explained to him that quantity was not so much the 
and cleanest of bed-rooms; to lose his epidermis in exposed | Object of my journey as quality ; that I preferred remain- 
places by the sun and in unexposed places by riding in |img for some days in quiet enjoyment of whatever natural 
kagos and ou pack-horses, when at other times the most | beauties I might come upon, to trying to rival Weston, and 
protective of helmets aided by an umbrella shields his |5&®"§ how much unaccustomed exertion I conld undergo 
precious complexion, and the softest of couches is pressed | Without killing myself. That I hada gentle taste for 
by his becoddled body. It is this alone which so vitiates | ketching, and that sometimes liking to take out and air my 
his healthy tastes as to make him pronounce Japanese feeble talent, I would sit down and spoil a sheet or two of 
saké equal to dry sherry, aud to assert—at the time of | Paper in tracing what was humbly supposed to be a repre- 
eating it—that there is no delicacy in the world com- | Se2tation of the admired view. These performances I 
parable to raw fish. may remark—if you will permit the dissertation—were 
sent home to weak minded cousins and a maiden aurt 
(strong minded, but wealthy and well disposed) from whom 
they elicited rapturous praise, and on one occasion when 
shown as great art-treasures by my fond relative, to an 
unsuccessful artist, brought forth the remark that, judging 
from the sketches, Japanese scenery was “a thing to shud- 
der at, not to see.” My friend whois one of those selfish- 
ly-jovial, slap-you-on-the-back, knock-the-wind-out-of-you, 
every-thing-to-every-body sort of men, with the frame of 
an ironclad, the appetite of a Daniel Lambert, and the 
digestion of an ostrich (good men and true are they, men 
of this‘kiduey, but terribly prone to prove bulls and play 
sad havoc with that fragile crockery, the nerves of weaker 
friends), cordially assented. Then with one of his great 
laughs, and a thump between the shoulders that made me 
feel for a moment as though I had somehow got in the 
way of the eighty ton gun, he expressed an opinion “that 
we should get on capitally together.” I had some few dis- 
turbing doubts, but I am one of those timid men who never 
like tostand up boldly in defence of their own wishes, and 
frequently fall into great grief thereby. So it was settled 
that we were to take our holiday together, and on plea of 
failing health the necessary Government permits were ob- 
tained, although what conscience any doctor could bave 
that would permit him to sit down and deliberately state 
that my robust friend was in need of immediate change, I 
have never been able to understand. One would have 
thought that the extent of liberty applied for, and the 
necessary hardships incurr.d by undertaking such a 
journey, would have been sufficient to rouse the suspicions 
of the Japanese authorities that the grave was not yet 
yawning for its prey. Nothing ofthe kind. Permission 
was at once granted to traverse the route laid out which 
embraced a tour of about half the Empire. 

I am compelled to admit that I am not endowed by nature 
with the digestion of a coal-heaver or a Japanese, I find 
myself seriously reading the wonderful effects of camomile 
pills on a gentlemen who, judging from his testimony, seemg 


















































‘*T mourn departed Hope in vain, 
For briny tears may nought avail, 
You cannot catch that bird again 
By dropping salt upon its tail.” 


When the disense first makes itself known to its victim 
he generally tries to obtain relief by some medicinal or 
dietetic means. He drinks Frederichshal and walks for 
an hour before breakfast. He expresses firm belief in the 
virtues of “ Apollinaris.”” He eschews sherry as too 
heating and bilions. Coffee affects his nerves and tea is 
provocative of acidity. IIe turns in sudden horror from 
the old familiar brandy and soda, and lectures his dearest 
friends on the sinfulness of ice. He rises early and takes 
cold douches and is proportionately boastful and intoler- 
ant to all men who use tepid water and glory in matutinal 
Jaziness. This is all preparatory to his coming to the 
conclusion that nothing but a trip in the country will do 
him any good. That the system requires a thorough 
change which can only be accomplished by change of 
scene, change of diet, change of habit, and change gener- 
ally from everything which makes life enjoyable to all 
that renders it, what certain divines who habitually take a 
gloomy view of this fleetivg world, are fond of calling a 
howling wilderness. 


I had caught a bad attack. The demon of restlessness 
had laid hold of me and and the evil spirit of wandering 
had me in full possession. I felt that I could not “ mind 
my wheel, mother,” that the commonest rules of arithmetic 
went wrong, that seven times eight made sixty three, and 
that six several additions of the same column of figures 
produced as many different results. I plainly perceived 
that my braiu was refractory, and that little as I possess, 
it was not emulating the busy B and improving each 
shining hour. When sympathizing friends tried to raise 
my spirits by telling me, by Jove, how seedy I looked 
—an unpleasant mark of affection peculiar to friends—I 
was silent and swiled no clad response. When they told 
me that joy would again illumine wy sorrowful visage 
with the return of cool weather, I put on a Byronic look 
of woe and replied in the impressive words of a modern 
poet, 
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in the circumstances of this case. The only point upon which there 
is any appeal ian point of law, und on such » point it does not ap- 
pear any further coneullation with hia client ought to be necessary. 
It appears that the defendant has given instructions that the appeal 
be made; and beyond thut it does not appear what instructions 
counsel should require. Counsel referred to the case of Byng e, 
Clark [13 Beavan, 92], in which ufter two successive applications 
for additional time had been granted by the Master, three subee- 
quent successive applications were made to the Court. Of the three 
applications mace to the Court two were on the ground of insufficient 
nstructions having been received ; but there is a distinction between 
that case and the present one. In. that case time wae wanted to 
prepare an answer toa bill of upwards of nine hundred folios, and 
discovery was required in minute detail fromthe defendant. Infor- 
wation upon the fact was required by counsel to supply the parti- 
culars required. In the present case, as already stated, the appeal is 
on x point of law, and ulthough it may be more desirable to have 
one’s cliente at hand. at all stuges of the proceedings, Counsel has 
failed to show how communication with his client would aid ‘him 
in arguing a point of law. 

The third ground, moreover, cannot, it appears to me, be sustained. 
Her Majesty’s Government hus not been made a party to the case, 
and has not sought to be made a party. Counsel, who now moves, 
at the hearing declared to the effect that Her Majesty's Government 
was not pecuninrily interested in the result; he has not stated that 
he has now any different instructions, and no way has been shown 
in which Her Mnjesty’s Government can directly or indirectly be 
made legully liable to sutisfy any judgment given. ‘he only 
way in which it has been shown Her Majesty's Government is 
interested in the appeal, is 60 far as it way decide the liability 
of Her Majesty's Naval Officers to be sued in Her Majesty's Courts 
in these countries. Counsel states that he is instructed by Admiral 
Ryder, the Admiral on the station, to watch the case on behalf of 
the Admiralty and of Her Mojesty’s Government, but he admits 
that he is not authorised to enter any appearance on behalf of the 
Admiralty or on behalf of Her Mujesty’s Government. His applica- 
tion for time to consult the authorities at home is therefore an 
application for time to consult persons who have not appeared and 
have not authorised him to enter any appearance, and ascertain 
whether they wish to appear or to take any steps in the matter. I 
do not think that counsel watching a case like the preeent by direo- 
tion of one of Her Mujesty’s officers. is entitled to nsk proceedin 
to be stayed until such officer can communicate with Her Majesty's 
Government, and ascertain whether Her Majesty’s Government 
wish to intervene. Such a principle would often work great injustice, 
while the public interests are, it appears to me, sufficiently secured 
by the provisions of the Act 34 Will. IV., C. 41,8. 4, by which it 
is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Crown to refer to the 
Judicial Committee any matters whatsoever as His Mujesty shall 
think fit. ‘There is another ot ject stated by counsel for applying to 
Her Majesty's authorities at home. which is to ascertain what the 
law or practice is in cases like the present. But this stands on the 
same fouting as reference to legal books at home, and I am of opinion 
that counsel is not entitled to time for this purpose. 

As to the fourth ground, it does not uppear to me that there are 
numereus or «juestions of fact involved in the appeal, but the points 
of law r ised are no doubt such as do not ordivarily arise in practice, 
and any difficulty which Counsel may experience on such grounds 
ought certainly to receive every consideration. 

While holding, then, that Counsel instructed to appeal is not 
entitled to liave time enlarged to enable him to consult an absent 
client on the preparation of a petition of appeal when that appeal is 
against @ decision upon & question only of law—a question raised 
and argued by the same counsel and while holding that he is not 
entitled to have time enlarged to enable him to consult reports of 
cases in England, or to enable him on behalf of one of Her Majesty's 
officers to ascertain whether ller Majesty's Government wish to 
intervene, I do think that he is entitled to have an enlargement of 
time rendered necessary by the nature of the question upon which 
he has to argue, and I shall therefore give four weeks’ further time 
from this date. 

Following what appears by Daniell’s Chancery Practice to be the 
practice at home on ao first application for time, the costs of this 
motion will be costs in the cause. 













































by their use to have reduced his former tempestuous ex- 
istence to a condition of perfect calm. I gather comfort 
from the virtues of Jamaica ginger, and pensively ponder 
upon the peculiar properties of pepsine. The least trangres- 
sion of diet brings swift and terrible punishment, and for 
any little extra indulgence I am doomed to suffer feelings 
that can only be likened to having swallowed a Dutch 
cheese whole, which remains for many days in unimpaired 
heaviness underneath my waistcoat. I feel it necessary 
to be thus candid, in order that those who live at home at 
ease may the better appreciate the “entire change” that 
my system was hereafter to be called upon to undergo, 
and be more ready to extend to me their generous sym- 
pathy. 

When I said to my friend that we should require large 
stores of savoury soups and meats and a carefully selected 
stock of pleasant liquors, he laughed me to scorn. ‘ Great- 
est mistake in the world,” said my friend—he’s so horribly 
positive, aud contradicts me outrageously —“ Greatest 
mistake in the world to go to all that trouble and expense. 
Coolie hire mounts up horribly."—-Although on pleasure 
bent he was a frugal mind.—“‘ No! no! we will go in 
thorough Japanese style. Always able to get plenty 
of rice and eggs, and.a fowl or two. What. you want is 
thorough change of living. We will go on Japanese chow, 
aud you'll find you'll like it wonderfully and get as strong 
asanox. I can always eat my five meals a day in the 
country. Yes! a couple of bottles of whiskey if you like 
in case of illness, but nothing else.” Again my fatal 
timidity prevented me from entering any protest against 
this mode of travelling, and I weakly assented, fecliug all 
the time that I should’nt like it, that I should never want 
five meals a day, and that I should probably become as 
weak as the proverbial cat. However the promise was 
given; the die was cast! Thinking that possibly an 
unkuown diet might stimulate my jaded digestive powers, 
and willing to furget all hazy doubts in the delight of 
getting away from dust and heat and dinners, (how 
hereafter I longed for one dish from those tables I had in 
my pampered pride ungratefully scorned!) and all things 
made hateful by long familiarity, I started off upon my 
country trip. 





Haw WMReyports. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. S. WILKINSON, Eaq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Saturday, 11th August, 1877. 

IwasaKI YATARO v. Puitir H. Coroms. 
JUDGMENT. 


This is a motion for an enlargement of the time allowed for filing 
& petition of appeal, and in support of that motion the counsel for 
the defendant has filed an affidavit in which he states that for the 
reasons there given it will be impossible for him to prepare the 
petition of appeal within less than six months. The reasons assign- 
ed may be stated as follow :— 

1.—That the decision appealed against was partly founded upon 
precedents of which full reports are not to be found in Yokohama, 
and he is of opinion that the full reports of such cases would not 
warrant so much of the decision as is founded upon tle mere rubrics 
of them which are cited at the beuriug of the said demurrer. 

2.—That he requires to consult his client, the defendant; that 
since tho delivery of the judgment the defendant has in the course 
of his service, lett this country, and that he can only communicate 
with him by letter. 

3.—That the decision appealed against materially affects the in- 
terest of the British Admiralty, and of Her Britannic Mujesty’s 
Government, and that without reference to, and instructions from, 
the proper officers of Her Majesty’s Government resident within the 
United Kingdom, it will be impossible for him adequately und com- 

letely—and soasduly to show and defend the rights of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government—to set forth and support by argu- 
ment the grounds of appeal. 

4.—That the questions of law and fact involved in the said appeal 
are nomerous, and many of the questions of law are, in his 
Opinior, ‘of the highest importance and of an entirely novel 
character. 

I think the motion cannot be substained on the ground first stated. 
Unfortunately the reports of cases to which it is possible for the 
profession to refer are very limited, but the embarrassment, by 
reason of this, is felt in nearly every case of any considerable impor- 
tance, and the administration of justice would be seriously prejudiced. 
if counsel were entitled to obtain timeto refer to text books in 
England. However unsatisfactory the resnlts may be, I am of opinion 
that counsel as well as judges must make the most of the materials 
at hand. 

The second ground urged, it appears to me, cannot bo sustained 
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Before RussELt RoBeRtson, Esq., Consul. 
Monday, August 13th, 1877. 


Asaman, & Malay, was charged with stabbing Kitcho, another 
Malay, on board the Sunda. 

James William Eakin, Surgeon, sworn, stated that a little after 
ten o'clock lust night he went on board the Sunda. He was in- 
formed that a man hac been stabbed. He went to see the man and 
found him suffering from a punctured wound on the right side 
under the last rib, close to the spine. On examining the wound he 
found it apparently about two inches in depth, extending down- 
wards. ‘There was a complete loss of sensation in the right leg. 
The wounded man did not appear to be suffering very much. 
Witness dressed the wound. The wound was so far dangerous as it 
affected the nerves of the leg. It had evidently been caused bya 
knife, ‘Che injured man would be sent to the hospital to-day. 

Percy Willinin Cuse, Chief Officer of the Sunda, was sworn, and 
siid that about a quarter to nine last night he was sitting on the 
quarter deck and heard eome one cry out He thought some one 
was overbourd. dle went forward and found a man lying down by 
the pump, having been stabbed. Le gare orders to have the wound 
bandaged, and asked who hid committed the deel. He was inform- . 
ed that the man who had done it ha! gone aft und down the gangway 
ladder. Witness ran aft and saw the prisoner pulling away in a 
boat. Hoe sliouted to him to come back, which Le did, Witness 
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then caused him to be handcuffed. The prisoner had been fighting 


with his victim during the day. 


‘the evidence was explained to the prisoner by Mr Bishop, who 
The prisoner said he knew nothing about the 


acted as interpreter 
crime he was charged with. 


The proceedings, at this stage, were adjourned till Monday 20th 


instant at 10 a.m. 


Henry Botens, a seaman belonging to the King Richard, was charg- 


ed with being drunk and stealing on umbrella. 


A Japanese gave evidence to the effect that, yesterday afternoon, 
when near the Railway Station, he saw the prisoner, who was drunk, 
and who walked deliberately up to witness and took an umbrella out 


of his hand, kicking him at the same time, after which he went way. 


On His Honour questioning prisoner as to his nationality, prisoner 
said that he was an Ivalian, whereupon he was discharged, the 


Court having no jurisdiction. 


Peter MacNulty and Richard Worthing, 


imprisonment. 





Friday, August 17th, 1877. 


R A. Francis was charged with using threatening language to- 
wards Alphonse Langelie, a Frenchman. 


The prisoner pleaded guilty, under provocation. 


Robert Bishop, sworn, said: Both parties were in my office this 
morning, and I tried to arrange their case. Finding this could not 
be done, I told them the case would have to come before the Court. 
As the parties were leaving the room, I heard Krancia say he would 
shoot Langelie like a dog. The behaviour of the prisoner was al- 
together disrespectful. What passed between the two men before 
they entered my office I cannot say. 

To prisoner: Langelie said in my presence that what you said 
was a lie. That was during the discussion and before you left my 
office. 

Alphonse Langelie, sworn, stated: I told the prieoner that he wns 
telling lie when he said he did not owe me the money. He then 
said he would shoot me like a dog. 

The prisoner admitted having used the words complained of, but 
pleaded, in extenuation, that he would not have used them if Lan- 
gelie had not called him a liar and rogue. 

His Honour remarked that he could not allow euch language 
within the precincts of the Court, and fined the prisoner $3, or, in 
default, three days imprisonment, 


ALPHONSE LANGELIE vo. R. A. FRANCIS. 


The Plaintiff claimed $45, money lent to the defendant. 

Defendant admitted owning $35 but no more. 

Lhe evidence of the plaintiff was to the effect that le lent the 
money at various periods on the promise of having it returned when 
defendant received his sulary. He did not pay, so plaintiff usked 
him for a promi-sory note, which he agreed to give, the arrangement 
being that he should pay in April and May $3 and $8 or $10 every 
month after until the debt was liquidated. Altogether he had 
received 15 yen. In June plaintiff lent him $12, and defendant gave 
as security a winter coat and some other articles of clothing, promis- 
ing to return the money in July with $1.25 interest. 

the defendant stated that in April, iast year, the plaintiff lent bim 
various sums of money amounting to $35 ; and in March this year 
he, defendant, gave him a promiesory note. On the 5th of April he 
paid $3 and in May and June paid the second and third instalments. 
The remainder of the defendant's evidence was confirmatory of the 
plaintiffs statement. 

Plaintiff produced two promissory notes, one for $7 and one for 
$5, which the defendant denied having given. 

His Honour said that he could see no reason for disturbing the 
arrangement existing with regard to the promissory note, except 
that the instalments should be paid in dollars as agreed upon and 
not in satsu. Plaintiif was entitled to receive any difference in 
respect to exchange on the instalments already paid. The verdict 
would be for the plaintiff in the sum of $12 with costs. 


IN THE U. 8. CONSULAR GENERAL COURT. 
Before Gen. ‘I. B. Van Buren, Consul-General. 
Monday, August 13th, 1877. 

Martin Wilson, seaman belonging to the Eita Loring, was charged 
with being drunk and disorderly, and with destroying property be- 
longing to Japanese. 

After hearing the evidence ifa Japanese policeman His Honour 
fined the prisoner $3, and ordered him to pay $1.70 for the damage 
done by him to some glass. 


Thursday, August 16th, 1877. 
(Continued from Tussday, August 7th.) 
ALEXANDER CLARK v. RicHARD CONNOR. 


Plaintiff claimed $150 on two promissory notes granted by one 
William Anderson, carpenter, and given by the said Anderson to 
plaintiff. Defendant refused to acknowledge the bills on the plea 
they were given in part payment of a boat built for him by Wm. 
Anderson, which had not been properly finished. 

Frederick White, sworn, stated that Mc Anderson called upon 


him some time ago relative to getting Or the fe of $300, 
g ‘ 












were charged with being 
drunk and incapable. Tbe charge being fully substantiated, the 
risoners were each fined one dollar and costs, or in defuult, two days 









balance due for building a pilot beat. At Mr Anderson's request, 
witness went with him to Mr Ness, who had sent for Anderson. Mr 
Ness was acting for Mr Connor, and he said that the money would 
be paid half in caeh and half in two promissory notes. The money 
and nutes were sent to witness the following day; Mr Nees at the 
same time said that he wou'd see the notes paid when due. 

To Mr Connor .—I remember speaking to Mr Ness, but do not 
recollect taking the contract to him; wont swear I did not ; dont 
think so. Mr. Anderson did not pay me anything. I guess the 
Consul does not pay me for giving other people advice. . I advised 
him as a friend, because he was a poor man and in a difficulty. 

To Ilis Honour:—I saw the boat several times while building. 
The last time I saw her was two or three days before her delivery, 
but I did not examine har, and do not know what condition she was 
in. When I received the notes from Mr Nese I immediately sent 
word to Mr Anderson and requested him to hand over the boat. 

This concluded the evidence for the plaintiff, 

Benjamin Robert Stanford, sworn, said that he was a shipwright. 
He had been engaged to superintend the building of the boat for 
Mr Anderson. He witnessed the contract and understood ite con- 
ditions. Mr Anderson sublet the contract to a Japanese, who re- 
fused to obey witness’ orders as to how the boat should be built 
and tle material that should be used. The boat was to be galva- 
nized fastened. Mr Anderson said that galvanized fastening were 
not used. The Japanese contractor used iron staples, to which 
witness objected. The thickness of the deck varied from an inch 
and an eighth to an inch and a quarter. The boat 
was to have been launched, then beached and painted. Mr Ander- 
son refused to allow the defendané to beach the boat and would not 
do it himself. The boat was not completed when delivery was given. 
Sundry bolts and other things, too numerous to mention, were 
warting. At the request of defendant witness did a lot of work to 
the boat after she was delivered. The repairs mentioned in the bill 
were all that were needed. They did not include the painting. It 
took about three days to finish the boat. he hawse-pipes used in 
the boats, both plaintiff and defendant said belonged to the defend- 
ant, and he was to the credited for them. wome bolts and other 
things were supplied by the defendant, 


To the Court.—I know nothing about the notes. 

R. Connor sworn, stated that the contract produced was the one 
for the construction of the boat in question ; and it proved that he 
had fulfilled his part of it. The sum of $200 was prid on the 
signing of the agreement, $100 when the boat was planked up, $200 
when the boat was launched ; and the last $800 were to be paid in 
three instalments. This was changed into two notes of $150 each 
because there was a flaw in the contract and in consequence Anderson 

Defendant continued his statement, remarking that he had nota 
reasonable opportunity of inspecting the boat before taking delivery. 

His Honour said that there were many difficulties in connection 
with the cnse There was no question but the boat was not built 
according to contract. But then the defendant evidently knew that, 
and then, after all, touk delivery of the boat. 

Defendunt :—I did not know that iron spikes were used until 
after the boat was taken delivery of. There is adifference between 
spikes and bolts. WhenI went to seethe toat, galvanized spikes 
were used, but after I went away, ordinary iron spikes were used. 

His Honour:—Thore are some queer things about this affair ; 
and some grent fraud in the building of the boat, but I scarcely 
know how to get at it. They only thing to decide is whether Cone 
nor has not covered the matter up by taking possession of the boat. 
The subletting of the contract was a fraud in the first instance, then 
the using of iron bolts and spikes instead of galvanized bolts and 
spikes wus another instance of fraud. The sole question was whe- 
ther the defendant ought to be allowed anything in consequence of 
the spikes and bolts not being according to contract. 

Mr Clark made a statement to the effect that the remark the 
defendant had mace that he liad, Clark, been turned out of Mr Ness 
office was untrue. 

His Honour reserved ance tent: 
could keep the boat until all the money was paid. When witness 
took possession of the boat, she was not completed. Possession was 
taken on the 30th of December, 1876, and it was the 18th of 
January before the boat was completed. The boat was to be com- 
pleted in 70 days, and when that time expired, witness wrote to 
Anderson and told him that he should charge $5 a day for every 
day the boat was detained, according to the terms of the contract. 
When the promissory notes were given to Mr Ness, witness was 
under the impression the boat wascompleted. The items mentioned 
in exhibit 8 Anderson agreed to do to the boat after she wus taken 
over, but he did not fulfil his agreement, and witness had to get 
them done himeelf. Witness debited Anderson with $6 a day for 18 
days, which time was occupied in doing the work and in delay 
caused by Mr Anderson. Several articles supplied by witness he 
was to have been credited for. Mr Clark was well aware when the 
notes were given und the conditions, as he attended Mr Ness’ office 
at the time and was ordered out for interfering with the business, 
Galvanized spikes would last much longer than iron spikes, as the 
Jatter rust very quickly and the former do not rust at all. 

Yo Mr Anderson:—The hawse-pipes were not given to you in part 
payment for building a dingey. 

he evidence of the plaintiff and Anderson, taken at a former 
hearing, was read to the defendant. 


Saturday, August 18th, 1877, 
JUDGMENT, 


The plaintiff claims to recover upon two promissory-notes of $76 
each, given by defendant to Wm, Anderson, and by the latter trang. 
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The defence is that the notes in question were given in part 
payment for a pilot boat built by Anderson for defendant, which 
boat was defective and not according to contract, and that the notes 
were transferred to plaintiff after they became due, he having full 
knowledge of all the circumstances surrounding them. 


The defendant also filed a bill uf items showing the amount paid 
by him to complete the boat and the loss sustained by her non- 
completion by Anderson. 


Iam satisfied from the evidence that the plaintiff, Clark, if the 
owner of the notes at all, took them with a full knowledge of the 
circumstances under which they were given, and of the fact that the 
boat was incomplete and defective, 


I find also that Anderson promising in writing at the time the 
notes were given, which writing was drawn by Clark, the plaintiff, 
to immediately make the necessary repairs and additions to the boat. 
This however he fuiled to do, although often requested by the defen- 
dant, and the latter after sustaining serious loss by the delay was 
obliged to have the work done himself. 

I also find that the boat was not built according to contract, 
but that, in several particulars, the work done and materials used 
were in fraud of the defendant. Especially was this the case in 
the spikes used, being of common iron, while the contract called 
for ‘‘ galvanized spikes.” 


The evidence shows that Anderson represented to his foreman 
that the galvanized article was too expensive, and having sub-let 
the contract to a Japanese, the latter carried about his person 
both the common iron and galvanized spikes, the latter of which 
he used only when the defendarft happened on board the vessel. 
Tho iron spikes used were concexled by paint and it was not until 
after use and exposure to the air, that the fraud was mude apparent, 


The defendant testifies that use of these iron spikes is a very seri- 
ous dumage te the vessel. The exact amount of such damage in 
money it is, however, difficult to arrive at. ‘Ihe boat was to be 
built according to the terms of a written contract and to be com- 
pleted within (70) seventy lays from da'e of the writing—the build- 
er to forfeit $5.00 per day for every day after the seventy during 
which she should remain incomplete. The reventy days expired on 
the 19th of December 1876. The vessel was not delivered to de- 
fendant until the 30th of that month, and when delivered she fuiled. 
in several particulars, of filling the terms of the contract. These 
deficiencies however in so far as they were apparent, and the for- 
feit ire of the $5.00 per day for non complation within the 70 days, 
were condoned hy the defendant’s xcceptance of the boat and giving 
the notes upun which this action is founded. 


The contract called for several payments to be made by defendant 
during the building of the boat, amounting to $5v0, and the 
balance in three monthly payments after she should be launched 
The $500 was duly paid and receipted for, but Anderson refused to 
deliver the baat unless the defendant paid $150 in cash and gave 
the notes now in suit. To obtain possession of the boat, and save 
the $500 already pnid, defendant felt compelled to comply with the 
terms dictated. By so doing however he condoned defects, and such 
appurent ones as he provided for ‘by an additional agreement on 
the part of Anderson. . 


Under this state of facts I am strongly inclined to dismiss the 
complaint and declare the notes of no value, bnt upon consider- 
ation have concluded to allow the defeudant seventy five dollars 
($75.00) for the damages and expenses proven, 


I do therefore adjudge that the plaintiff recover of the defend- 
ant the sum of seventy five dollars (375.00), being the balance of 
the sum claimed, with interest at 10 per cent. per annum from 
the Ist day of March, 1877, and costs of suit. 





IN THE ITALIAN CONSULAR COURT. 
Before Coty. P. OCasrerii, Consul. « 
Monday, Aug. 13th, 1877. 


Henry Botens, who was brought before the British Court this 
morning and discharged because he said he was an Italian, was 
charged with drunkenness and with stealing an umbrella. 


A Japanese witness testified to the stealing of the umbrella, and 
Police Constable Hazel to the fact of the prisoner being drunk. 

His Honor considered the case proved and sentenced the prisoner 
to three days’ imprisonment. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, 17th August, 1877. 
The British Parliament has been prorogued, and stated 
that its relations with the Foreign Powers were friendly 
and that England will observe a nevtral attitude so long 
as its interests were unaffected. 
Despatches from newspaper special correspondents an- 


PROBLEM. 
(From the American Chess Nuts.) 
By G. CHENEY. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





So_ution oF C. WuitEe or SUNBURY’S PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
White. Black 
1.—K. to Q.’s 4th. 
2.—Q. to K.’s 4th. 
—3.—B. mates. 


1.—K. takes Kt. 
2.—P, takes Q. 


Correct answers received from W.H.S., and,W.B.M., Todkid, 
and C.B., Yokohama. 


The Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 


The Manchester Fire 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 


HE UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po 

licies for large amounts, on Buildingsand Content 

in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren 
rates of premium. 








1782. 


Insurance 





KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co., 


Agents, No. 89, Yokohama, 


Yokohama, June 3, 1874. ti. 


The ‘‘Jaya” Sea and Fire 


Insurance Company. 
BATAVIA (JAVA). 


The Second Colonial Sea & Fire 
Insurance Company, 
BATAVIA, JAVA. 








HE undersigned, having been appointed Agent at 
Yokohama for the above Company, is prepared 


nounce that the Turkish troops have massacred and burnt | ,, accept Marine Risks at current rates. 


Christians in Rumelia, 
Lonvon, 13th August, 1877. 
The Russian Forces have evacuated the Balkans and 
transferred their Head Quarters to Bulgaria. 


Digitized by OC gle 


NO POLICY FEES CHARGED, 


J. Pz. VON HEMERT. 


Yokohama, April 9, 1878, 12ms, 


OT g na Tl om 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.— Yarns are in demand but goods quiet. 
dium spinnings are still in good request and are firm at last prices. 
In Shirtings small transactions are reported and in most instances prices are nominal, except 
T. Cloths are dull, aud for Velvets there is less demand. 


slightly weaker, 
9 lbs., which maintain their preference. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 lbs. 384 yds. 39 in. per pee.... $1.40 to $1.70 

8 lbs. 884 yds. 44 in. »  «. 1.80 to 280 

Slbs.4 to 8 Ibs. 884 ,, 80 in. »  e 165 to 285 

9 lbs. 884 ,, 44 in. a --» 23.056 to 2.60 

T. Cloth 7lbe. 24 «4, 82in. = .. 140 to 1.60 

si Blbs. 24 = ,, 82in. 0 . 1.10 to 1.25 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 ees eee eee 
No. 28 to 83 ... 


oo per picul,..$28 50 to 81,60 
ew per picul...$32 00 to 84.60 


No. 88 to 42 
Reverse Twist 


16/24 and 28/32 low and me- 
Water-twist are rather neglected and 


White Shirtings:— 


60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. perpcee. ... .. 2.20 to 2.40 
Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30 in. 2—8 Ib. ve Ib... OR7ito 0F23 
Black Velvets ice ; - 7.00 to 885 
English Drille 14/16 tbe. 40 yde, B0in. ... ... 2.45 to 2.76 
‘Taffachelass 12 yds, 48 in. (noml.) 1.70 to 3.16 


cee eee eee wee oe POF picul... Ten Oto eee 
16-24 eon oan soe 99 


Woollens. _We have again a very quiet week to report, transactions having been on a very limited 


scale, Prices remain nomiually the same as last quoted. 


Plain Orleans ... .. 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 550 to 7.00 
Figured Orleans .. 29—30 yds. 8lin. ... 425 to 5.25 
Shimagoro - 80 yds. 80 in. ... 4.90 to 6.25 
Italian Cloth ... . —80 yds. 82in. ... 024 to 0.82 
Osmlet Corde... ... 29—80 yds. 82 in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 
Camlets Asetd. .. 56—58 yds. 81 in. ...16 50 to 17.60 
Lastings, Japan... ... .. 22—30 yds. 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 
Plain Mousselines de Laine —80 yds. 80 in. ... 0.16§to 0.18 


Figured Mousselines de Laine ... 
Multicolored , 5, 
Cloth, all wool plain or funoy , 


0.24 to 0.28 
0.28 to 0.86 
0.80 to 1.20 


80 waa: 80 in... 
...80 yds. 80 in... 
. 48 in. to 62 in... 


Presidents 84 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Pilots ...64 in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.66 
Union . 54 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.75 
Blankets, scarlet ‘& green “6 to8 Ibs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.46 


Sugar.—There has been little or nothing doing in this article since our last, but quotations remain the 


same. Stocks still consist of about 80,000 piculs. 
Sugar:—Takao in bag _—....(nom.)..._ per picul... $4.90 
»  inbasket ... ,, «8. i ‘ua $4.80 
Taiwanfooin bag... ... «. <9 oe $4.75 
do. in basket... ... ... - $4.65 
China No. 1 Ping-fah... ... _ eae None 
» No. 2 Ching- ae — - os $8 3C to $8.60 


» No.8 Ke-pak ... ... ‘i .. $7.70 to $8.10 


| 
| 


China No. 4 Kook-fah ere picvl...$7.00 to $7.50 


» No.5 Kong-fun... ... » eee $6.80 to $6.80 

» No.6 E-pak . se 1» we $5.70 to $6.10 
Swatow Brown ... 1... cso ee aoe » «ee None, 
Daitong tee ak BNSM. aH” Seas “ales “ $8.90 
Japan Rice bot agi Bak, ae “ewe e $2.20 to $2.60 
Kerosene Oil ... ... $i $2.20 


Kerosene Oil. Forced sales have been made at $2.90, of which Healt have not been ila to take 


advantage for the purpose of replenishing their exhausted stocks. 


cases, arrived on the 17th instant. 


The Cremona from New York, with 13,970 


EXPORTS. 


Silk,—The demand for Hanks has somewhat fallen off since last week, and prices are easier. 


Oshius 


are quite nominal, and only a few bales of Filatures have changed hands at a slight decline. 


Settlements are 275 bales of Hanks, and 35 bales of other sorts. 


850 bales old Silk. 


Stocks are about 800 bales new, and 


In London at 48. 0d. per Wb. In Lyons at f. 5.10 per kilo, 
Hanks, Best No. 1&2.. si sscwapacvncsess stessecassss @OLO 60 680 18/8 to 19/4 51.50 to 53.50 
», Good No. 2... site ceseeeseceesees 9480 to 500 17/8 to 18/4 49.00 to 51.00 
Good all round No. 2h..cccccssses.csss-seeasees $460 to 470 17/ to 17/4 47.00 to 48.00 
Medium No. 8. vesesssase $480 to 450 16/11 to 16/7 44.00 to 46.00 
»» Common to inferior No. 4 &5 5... ne va80 te to 410 14/7 to 15/8 40.00 to 42.00 
Oshius, Good...(Nomival) «.....000 ‘ _— _ 
Kakeda, best ...( 5, ) sseesees inogiteasecareter sSaenuees — — 
Filature Silk .......- Si japicesavesscensnt sdasieded sasieiseawects $570 tc to 680 20/8 to 24/4 57.00 to 67.50 


Tea.—Business continues in much the same condition as reported in our last issue, operations being con- 


fined to one or two commission houses. 


Holders are not over anxious to realise, and ask prices far above the 
value of the wretchedly inferior stuff which forms the bulk of stock to hand. 


Settlements for the week amount 


to 800 piculs, while the stock is large, probably exceeding 12,000 piculs. 


Common .» $ 8.00 to $11.00 
Good Common -». $12.00 to $14.00 
Medium . $15.00 to $17.00 


Good Medium ... "*’ $18.00 to $21.00 


Choice saa! cee 
Choicest eee ete een 


8 00 to ets .00 
28.00 to. $82.00 
« $84.00 nolninal. 


Fine eee eee eee eee eee 
Finest 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—Business during the week has been extremely limited, and rates generally have remained 


steady. 
Rates close as follows :— 
SrueLine—Bank 6 monthe’ sight... .......sceesees As. 
J Bank Bills on demand.......... wees 48. OF; 

Private 6 months’ sight...... ...06 4e. 04d. 

On Parts—Bank DIQUG teccdesanagacwacvoneieteeds 4.95 
Bank 6 months’ re ads andy cavers 5.05 
Private 6 ms. sight... .61) 

On Honaxone—Bank sight... oes 1k %, dis. 


9D Private 10 daye’ Bightsccccseresesece 2 ry] 


Go = 


On SHanaHaI—Bank sight eoeeeeeses Oe cecscececece 744 
Private 10 days sight... wsoee 142 

On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand....... .. 944 
30 days sight Private........pe.e see 

Ow Sax Francisco—Bank Bille on demand... 95 

80 days sight Private....... . 97 
Kineatz ves ceccescaenee eecsveesecsnocconccseccscocsccosces SOL 
Gold Yen SCHOSCHCHSHK ses SHE REKSHHSHH see tHeeHeeseseeseceesss 3934 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 




































Ton- Datz 
DaTE Surp’s Name. CAPTAIN, Fuae & Rie. WHERE FROM. | LEFT Cargo. CONSIGNEES, 
NAGE. Port. 

Aug. 12} City of Peking Berry American str. | 5079 | Hongkong Aug. 4/ Mails, &c. | P. M.&.S. Co. 
»» 12} Tsukuba Kan Matsmura ap. man-of-war| 1133 | Kugoshima » 6 —— aaa 
»» 12) Kworio Maru Haswell Japanese str. 674 |Tono-ura, Kiushiu| ., 10} Troops . B. Co. 
»» 12| Ching Too Baikie Brit. 3-m. schr.| 3804 | Hakoda‘e »»  8| General I. D. Carroll & Co. 
»» 18} Sumida Maru Gorlach Japanese etr. 896 |Tono-ura, Kiushiu| ,, 11) Troops M. B. Co. 
»» 18} Caroline Paulsen Germ. 3-m schr.| 274 | Takao July 22) Sugar Chinese 
»» 18) San Francisco Lamcken German schr. | 264 | Taiwanfoo » 25] Sugar Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
+ 13) Otto Adamsen German brig 231 | Hakodate Aug. 1} General | H. Grauert 
», 14 Aarhuus Sdllin Dan. 3-m. sch.| 257 | Hakodate »»  5| General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
»» 16} Klieabeth Von Wickede | German frigate| 2150 —_ — —— —_—— 
»» 15) Alert Com. R. Boyd.| American cor.| 541 | Nagasaki » Lo —— eae 
» 165] Sophie Binge German brig. | 210 | Taiwanfoo July 26) Sugar Jardine, Matheson &Co. 
» 16 Nagoya Maru Conner” Japanese str. | 1260 | Shanghai & porta|Aug. 6] Maile, &o. | M. B. Co 
» 16 Takachiho Maru | Sikemeier Jupanese str. | 1407 | Hakodate Aug. 12] General M. B. Co. 
» 16 Belgic Metcalfe British str. 2627 | San Francisco July 27} Maile, &c. | O. & O. to. 
»» 16] Volga Rolland French str. 1602 | Hongkong Aug. 9] Mails, &c. | M. BM. Oo. ‘ 
» 17| Oremona Gove Am, burque 608 | New York April 23] General China & Jap, Trading Co. 
»» 17) Argentino Barnett British str. 915, | Kobe Aug. 16] General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
sy 17 Alert Comdr. R. Boyd| U. 8. sloop 541 | Nosima — _—— aaeeneie 
»» 18) Genkai Maru Hussey Japanese str. | 1260 |Tono-ura vid Kobe/Aug. 15) Troops M, B. Co. 

DEPARTURES. 
DatE. Surp’s Name. CaPTaIN, Frae & Ria. i ae DESTINATION. Car@o. DESPATCHED BY 

Aug. 12/ Cristoforo Colombo|Count Canevaro| Italian corvette} 2600 | Hakodate == 
» 18} City of Peking Berry American str. | 5079 | San Francisco Mails, &c. P. M.S. S. Co. 
» 16} Sunda Reeves British str. 1704.| Hongkong Mails, &c. P. & O. Co. 
y» 16) Saikio Mara Vroom Jaymnese str. | 1146 | Shanghai & porte Mails, &c. | M. B. Co 
» 15) Alert Comd. Boyd | U.38. corvette | 541 | Coast —— —— 
» 16) Atholl Thompson British: str. 922 | Kobe General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

17| Belgio Metcalfe British str. Hongkong Mails, kc. | O. & O. Co 





Vessels in WMardour. 

















Name. Captain. | Fiaa ann Ria. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. | J) ESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. | " 
Argentino Barnett | British steamer | 915 | Kobe Aug. 17 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Kumamoto Maru Drummond | Japanese steamer) 1240 | Kobe Aug. 2] M. B. Co. 
King Richard Nelson British steamer | 1183 | Hongkong Aug. 7 | A. Barnard | 
Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese steamer| 1260 | Shanghai & ports | Aug. 16 | M. B. Co. ‘Shanghai 
Tanais Reynier French steamer | 1735 | Nagasnki Aug. 6{ M. M. Co. Hongkong 
Tukachio Maru Sikemeier | Japanese steamer| 1407 | Hakodate Aug. 16 | M. B. Co. 
Volga Rolland French steamer | 1502 | Hongkong Aug. 16 | M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. " 
Aarhuus __. Solling Dan. 8-m. schr. | 257 | Hakodate Aug. 14} Kingdon Schwabe & Co. 
‘Annie W. Weston | Winsor American barque| 740 | Hakodate July 10 | Japanese 
Charter Oak Staples American ship 964 | New York June 29 | Chinax Jap. Trading Co. 
Ching Too Baikie Brit. 8-m. echir. 304 | Hakodate Aug. 12 | J. D. Carroll & Co. 
Caroline Paulsen Germ. 3-m.schr. | 274 | Takao Aug. 13 | Chinese 
Cremona Gove American barque| 608 | New York Aug. 17 |China& Jap. Trading Co. 
Etta Loring Loring American barque} 716 | New York July 2 | Isaacs Bros. New York 
Friedrich Hoyer Germ. 3-m.sclir.| 295 | Hakodute Aug. 7 | H. Grauert 
Maitland Davies British barque 715 | Cardiff June 19 | M. M. Co. 
Measen ger Gilkey American ship | 1027 | New York July 29 | China & Jap. Trading Co 
Otsego Cook Am, schooner 52 | Kurile Islands July 19 | Captain 
Oceanus Brorsen German brig 207 | Hakodate Aug. 9 | Cuptain 
Otto Adameen German brig 231 | Hakodate Aug. 13 | H. Grauert 
San Francisco Lamoken German schooner} 264 | Taiwanfvo Aug. 13 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Semantha Morresey British barque 899 | Aberdeen July 13 | H. Abrene & Co. 
Sir William Wallace Colville British barque 966 | London July 24/ L. Kniffler & Co. 
Sophie Binge German brig 210 | Taiwanfoo Aug. 15 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


—e 





Wessels ot @Harv in Port. 








Name. Guns.| Tons. DescriPrion. COMMANDER. 
JAPANKSEK— Fujiyama Kan ...} 18 — Sailing sloop Captain Matsumura 
BRITISH—Thistle ... .. .. 4 465 | Gun-vessel Commander Sandilands 

Modeste ... ... ...) 14 1405 | Corvette Captain Buller 
AMERICAN—Tennessee ... ..| 23 4220 | Frigate Captain Young 
Alert ... .. «1 4 541 | Sloop Commander R._ Boyd 
GEBMAN—Elisabeth... ... ...| 22 2150 | Frigate Captain Von Wickede 








Google 
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Shipping Entelligence. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship City of Peking, from 
ma: Mesers. John Forbes, K. B. K 
Center. For San Francisco: Capt. H. 8. Barker. Geo. Baffey, Capt 
Davier, H. Krohn, and 3 European 191 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship City of Peking 
Reynolds, U.S.N . Mra Reynol 
Lieut. Comdr. E White, 
David Wedderburn, Mr. 
Doyle, and 2 children, Mr. and M 
ant, Dr. W. E. Tarbell wife and 
W. M. Strachan, Percy Wigram, W. 
H. B. Armstrong, C. P. Biethen, W. B. Butcher, E 
M. Thom s, and 12 Europenne in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Sunda, for Hongkong.—Dr 
J. C Reid, G. W. Read. Blenkinaop, 
Birlson, (hivers, Langdale, Ynmake, 
Arabs and 15 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, 
cess Ikeda Miss Hutchins, 
Foee, Captain Lord, Dr. Nuumann, 
Inuliz, Kilner, Dixon, Atkinson, 


Hongkong.—For Yokoha 


Webster, J. F. Buck 


Messrs. H. J. Black 
Smith, 


2 Chinese 60 Japanese and 1,100 troops in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Saikio aru, for Shanghni and ports :—Mrs. 
Thompson and 2 children, Capt. and Mre. Walk 
Hon. J. L. Cadwallader, Miss Brown, Professor Carme, Mesers. 
Okamoto, Peyton Juudon, W. H. Metcalf. 
H. Haswell, Takatsuka, Sakurai, 
Noel, U.8.N., Ferada, Otomo, 
Wada, and Pohl. 

Per Steam-ship Takachiko Maru from Hakodate :—Mr. KE. Kinch. 

Per Steam-ship Belgic from San Francisco :—For Yokohama : 
Mrs E. Lockyer and daughter, Messis. A. L, Smith, B F. Blach- 
ford, Kanzabro Ynve, W. H. Melliwait, T. Sugita; and W. King in 
the steerage. For Hongkong: Mr. Long Sum Toy in the cabin, 
and Jos. Germain and 251 Chinese in the steerage, 

Per Steam-ship Volya frou Hongkong:—Messrs. C. Levy, Thomp- 
son, and Albert Dousdebés. 


0 
CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Sunda, for Hongkong : 


Harada, Fujita, Yamaguchi J. EB. 


K. Center, J. M. Forbes, Tukekoshi, 


Silk for London eee eon ooo eee 364 bales. 

France ese eee eee eve eon eee 7 » 

Total eee see see @ee 371 39 

Per Steam-ship Saikio Marx, for Shanghai and porte :— 
Treasure ... ia die oF ite «os $4,200 
Per Steam-ship. Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and ports : — 
Treasure. ... ce see ace «- $279,309 00 


p Volga from 


” eco tee eee eee yen 10,000.00 
Per Steam-shi Ho::gkong.— 





From Hongkong as -» 1,091 pkgs: 
» London ... tee Ay $i 
» Marseilles » 1,077, 
Total .., 8,443 pkgs. 
For Hiogo from London -- 81 pkgs. 
a Marseilles - §=6.: 988_—77» 
Total ... 179 pkgs. 
eee 
REPORTS. 


The City of Peking reports:—Left Hongkong on the 4th instant at 
4 p.m. On the 5th and 6th experinced a very heavy gale in Formosa 
channel, wind N.N.E. veering to Eastward, Barometer 29.20. Thence 
to port light winds with smooth sea. 


The Kworio Mars experienced thick rainy weather at Oosimas 


thence fine weather to port making the passage from the Bun te) 
channel in 2 days 20 hours. - | a : 


The Tsukuba Kan left Kagoshima on the 6th 
N. E. breezes off the Kiushiu coast to Oosima, thence moderate 
easterly winds to port. Arrived at 1 a.m. on the 12th instant. 

The Ching Too reports having left Hakodate on the 8rd instant, 
Had light winds and foggy weather throughout the passage. 
brig Otto and schooner Aarhuus left Hakodate for this port respec- 
tively on the lst and 4th of August. 


The San Francisco reporte:—Left Taiwan-foo on the 22nd J uly. 
During the first eight days of the passage had S, W. winds with fine 
weather, and for the remainder light N. E. winds. The brig Sophie 
wae loading Sugar for this port when the San Francisco left. 


instant, had strong 


The Otto reports :—Left Hakodate on the 1st August. Had light 
Southerly winds to Inaboyé ; tkence light N. KE. and East winds to 
port. 


The Caroline reports :— Left Takao on the 52nd July. Experienc- 
ed fine weather with light eas:erly winds during the passage, and a 
strong current setting to the weetward off the Kii channel. 

_ The Aarhuus reports :—Left Hakodate on the 4th August. Had 
light variable winds and calms to Inaboyé. Experienced a strong 
current setting north-eastward off Nosima-saki; thence fresh S.E. 


breezes to port. 
Google 


arnezy, Dr. M. Stout. Edward 


for San Franciseo.— Rear Admiral 
d«. Mrs Carmichnel. Miss A. Preston. 
U.S.N., Captain Lawrenca Ching. Sir 
W. Wedd-rburn. Mr. and Mrs W. H. 
rs T Wheelock, child and serv. 
child. Mes-ra. JO. Myers, 
holtz, 
Storrer, T. 


Wells, RN, Mesers. 
Fennell, Rand, Coyle, Whyte, 
Kamei, and 16 Kuropeans 2 


from Shanghai and porte.—Prin- 
Miss Chiyo, Mi-s Yago, Kevd. H. J. 
. C. Pelet, 8. 
Waite. Wran, Christian, 
Johneon, 32 Army Officers and 2] Japanese in Cabin, 8 Europeans 


erand family, ‘I'he 


J 8. Abbott, U.S.N, ©. 


The German brig Sophie reports: Left Taiwan-foo on the 26th 
July ; had fine weather and South Easterly winds to the Linschoten 
group. While to the eastward of these islands, on the 6th of 
August, experienced a severe gale from the eastward, with a heavy, 
S. &. sea running, lasting until the 9th instant. On the 12th 
August, in Latitude 32.17 N., and Longitude 134.50 E., passed a 
full rigged ship, seemingly of English build, steering °.W., with the 
numbers H.P.K G. flying. Thence to port-had moderate Southerly 
winds a:.d intermittent rain showers. 


The Belgic reports: <ailed from San Francisco July 27th at 
C.30 a.m., with moder:te to fresh N. W. winds and fine weather ; 
from 40th July to August. Lith, light Easterly winds and calms with 
amooth sea; 12th and 13th fresh NE winds; 14th to port light 
variable winds and cross swell. On the 10h pessed a bargue in lati- 
tude 424°.N., lonvitude 681°. K., bound East Ar-ived at Yo- 
kohaina August 16th, 1877, at 9 a.m. Pas«age 19 days 3 hours. 

The Volga reports: Left Hongkong on the 9th Angust at 7 a m.3 
experienced strong N.E winds in the Formosa Channel ; thence 
moderate winds and fine weather to port. 

The American barque Cremona. reports: Left New York 23rd 
April and had tight and variable N. E. t-ades. Crossed the Equator 
Mey 18th in long 29° W. HadtheS. E. trades light and variable, and 
heavy westerly winds while running to the eastward. Passed 
Anjer July 22nd; had light variable winds through the China 
Yea to port; urrived August 17h, making the paseage in 116 days, 
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A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


NaILy Edition, $12 per annum. 

WEEKLY Edition. Per annum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 

FORTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
via San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; 
Three months, $4. 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 
..- G, Street, 30, Cornhill, 
F. Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 
Street. 
Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jowry. 
NEw York ...... A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San FRanoisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street 
Honexone ...... Lane, Crawford & Oo. 
SHANGHAI........ Kelly & Co. 
Hioago & OzaKka... F. Walsh & Co. 
NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Co. 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these papers. | 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Fire Insurance Company. 


LONDON....... 








g been appointed Agent 


TH UNDERSIGNED havin 
pany is prepared to issue Policies 


to the above Com 
at Current Rates. 


E. L. B. MoMAHON., 


Yokohama, July 18, 1874, 3ma. 


eee aE Sa ee 
Scottish Commercial Insurance, 


Company, 
Capital 1,000,000 Sterling. 


¢ bee Undersigned have been 


Yokohama, and are 
icies to the extent of $10, 


appointed Agents for 
prepared to issue Fire Po- 
000 on each risk. 


FINDLAY, RICHARDSON & Oo. 
Yokohama, July 12, 1877. 1m. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


By 


f 


ff 





In the U.S. Consular General Court 


at Kanagawa, Japan. 


J. M. BATCHELDER, 
Against 
THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE 


“CAYALTI." 


ae 





To THE FORMER OwNER OR OWNERS OF THE SAID 
BaRQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY Con- 
CERN. GREETING. 





HEREAS an action has been brought in this Court 

by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 

of the sale of the Barque “CAYALTT,” now in the 

hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 

RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be 

paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 

tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies 
belonging to the said Barque “CA YALTI.” 

Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 
therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 
ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. 

Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 


[ Seal. } U. S. Consul-General. 
J.1. 38ms, 












The Pomegranate Flower. 
PSIDIUM SCENT, 2s. 6d. & 5s. 
PSIDIUM SOAP, 1s. & 2s. 6d. 
PSIDIUM SACHET, ls. & 2s. 6d. 

2 TALL Cortriont. ) 


2 ——S—, 
%, Sold by Porfamaate eg! 








Fond stree™ 


PIESSE & LUBIN . 
WHOLESALE 


PERFUMERS, 


LONDON. 


July 28th, 1877. 52 ins. 


N cE es? 





roe 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROADWELL'S 


BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and © 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
d. w. & m. SoLE AGENTS FOR «¢) APAN. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 
NG. 7s 


China Sea. 
FOOCHOW DISTRICT. 
PIHQUAN HARBOUR ROCK. 


OTICE is hereby given that Captain Williams of 
Messrs. Butterfield and Swire’s steamer the “ Che- 
foo” observed, on the 24th May last, a rock on which a 
heavy sea at ? flood was breaking in mid channel at the 
entrance to Pihquan Harbour. The islet off the south 
end of Chinquan Island bore from the rock W. by N.; 
and Pingfoong Rock Point, to the west of Pingfoong 
Island, bore N. by E. magnetic. This information has 
been received from Mr. W. Handyside Tapp, H. B. M.’s 
Registrar of Shipping. 
By Order of the Iuspector General of Customs. 
DAVID M. HENDERSON, 
Engineer-in-Chief. 











Imperial Maritime Customs,’ 
Engineers’ Office, 
Shanghai, 25th June, 1877. J. 28. 6 ins. 


aT HM A. 


A AND CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. THE MOST 
a FFECTUAL 


REMEDY IS 


[pares TATULA, 
prepared in all forms, for 
smoking and inhalation, by 


AVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-st., London, 
and Sold by them and all 


Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 
Jaly 21, 1877. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the Le which might result from an omissonto renew. 
It is requeste t notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
— be so given as to reach Yokohama befure the date of its 
effluxion 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 


the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 





BIRTH. 


On the 19th August, at the International Hotel, Yokohama, the 
wife of Captain J. Srurrock, latecommander 8.8, Montgomeryshire, 
of a danghter. 


On the 23rd August, at Mikawadai, TOkié, the wife of Lieut. 
C. W. Bariire, R.N., of a son: 


DEATH. 


At No. 6, Tanaieke Reinansaka, Yedo, on the 20th instant, 
Surgeon Major THEOBALD ANDREW PURCELL, Principal Medical 
Officer of the Department of Public Works of the Imperial Japan- 
ese Government, —aged 36 yours. 


Notes ot the Weck. 


ge —__ ——— 


DEPARTED FROM THIS WORLD UPON THE 20TH DAY OF THE STH 
MONTH, THE Story TELLER oF ‘‘ OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 
This is the heading chosen by their graceful writer, for the 
last of those sketches, which by their delicate humour and 
tender pathos have so often charmed the readers of this journal. 
Like his own bright creation,—the Old Story Teller,—Theobald 
Audrew Purcell has passed away, and the words he wrote 
above an imagined grave but a few weeks ago, may now stand 
above his own. Our own words are too poor to express the 
regret that we, in common with his many friends, feel at his 
early death, and we fall back on ‘hose which closed the 
last page of the final chapter of his sketches, ‘“ We have 
lost a beloved friend. Hand in hand with him, it might be 
said, we trode our path in life. A dull and common-place round 
at best, but immeasurably so deprived of his good company.” 





The last ten days seems to have brought unvarying success 
to the Imperial forces, terminating with the fall of Nobeoka 
and the utter rout of Saigo and his troops. According to 
native accounts over ten thousand of the insurgents have sur- 
rendered since the taking of this last stronghold, while Saigo 
and Kirino, accompanied by afew of their,most devoted fol- 
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lowers, have broken silaaaaks the Imperialist lines and made 
their escape to parts unknown. Still all would not seem to 
be over as fay as regards fighting. The latest reports an- 
nounce that hostilities are expected to recommence in Owake 
ken, and it is also feared that Kumamoto will again 
become a battlefield. From the statements that come to us 
from the native papers, it is impossible to arrive at any clear 
idea of the present state of affairs, and useless to hazard con- 
jecture. It is quite possible that large scattered bodies of the 
insurgents will be enabled to keep up a guerrilla warfare for 
some time to come, but therecan belittle doubt that, for the 
present, the worst is over. There is again rumoured agi- 
tation in Tosa and the following prominent men of that 
province have been arrested and sent to Tokio for examina- 
tion. Kataoka Kenkichi, the writer of the famous Risshisha 
Memorial, which we lately published and reviewed at 
length in our columns. Iwasaki Naga-akira, Hiroda Nobu- 
take, Ikeda Osnke, Tani Shigeki, Nozaki Masatomo, Oga- 
sawara Tadatomo, Ikezoi Yoshiyu, Midzuno Torasaburé, 
Mayeno Masanaga, and Yamada Masayemon. The coast 
of Bungo is also being carefully watched, probably with a 
view of preventing the escape of Saigo or any of his followers 
into Tosa. 





The latest reports in the native papers state that a telegram 
despatched by Police Inspector Murata from Owaka, at 10 p.m. 
on the 24th instant, announces severe fighting to the east of 
Mitai on the 23rd. Heavy firing was heard also from the 
direction of Nanatsuyama, which was supposed to indicate a 
general attack by the Imperialists. In such a case Saigo has 
probably again concentrated his forces at that point. 





The Minister of Foreign Affairs received yesterday a com- 
munication from the Japanese Agents in Korea to the effect 
that a treaty has been completed with the Korean Govern- 
ment relutive tothe treatment of the crews of vessels wrecked 
upon that coast. 





The fifth regiment of the Shinsen-rio-tan was disbanded 
yesterday, and already three hundred and fifty of the men 
have received their travelling expenses and returned to their 
homes. 





Like all country people the simple inhabitants of Kiushiu 
are ready to find out signs aud wonders in heaven and earth 
in these disturbed times. ‘The planet Mars, which is now 
singularly bright, is supposed by them to be the star of 
Saigo Takamori, or rather the star in which the spirit of 
the once great General has taken up its abode, for, say they, 
by aid of a telescope we can see his figure therein dressed 
in full uniform. The Chéya Shimbun has devoted an article 
to this reported phenomenon, and instead of throwing 
any discredit on the statement, boldly professes its belief 
in its truth. It is not, it says, the first instance of human 
beings being changed into stars, stars appearing 
as omens, and why therefore should any wonder be ex- 
pressed at the translation of Saigo Takamori? We will 
the coutemporary, 
for we remember the time when we believed in the man in 
The [oc i Shimbun, however, has an equally sin- 
gular statement to the effect that a new breed of frogs has 


appeared in Kiushiu, Buick. Seems to pub those which plagued 
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Egypt entirely in the shade. They are qnick at finding out 
the presence of ahuman being, and attack him as soon 
as they set eyes on him. If any attempt is made to beat 
them off, they grow more furious and only cease their 
attacks when they are killed. It is supposed that the spirits 
of the dead rebels who are buried in these parts have entered 
into frogs, and have imbued them with their courageous 
nature. We have ourselves seen the star, and are willing to 
admit that there may be something in it, but for the frogs 
we have only the account furnished by the /Jéchi. 





We publish elsewhere a letter from a correspondent which 
has a peculiar application to the condition of this country, and 
for that reason we commend it to the special attention of our 
Japanese readers. We have frequently referred in this 
journal to the necessity for good roads in Japan, as the 
only sure means of rapidly developing her natural resources 
and improving the condition of her people, and this is a 
theme which has been constantly touched upon by all those 
writers on Japan who have shown a sincere desire for the 
advancement of this progressive portion of the globe. Let 
the mineral wealth of Japan be what it may, it is not to 
such a source that she has primarily to look for prosperity. 
The development of better means of communication between 
country to town which might be easily brought about, 
would at once create an internal trade that would increase 
year by year to the advantage of both buyer and seller. 





The report of some virulent choleraic complaint hav- 
ing broken out in certain parts of Kiushiu need not, we 
think, give cause for any serious alarm. With an _ insuf- 
ficiency of proper food and the absence of those sanitary pre- 
cautions which have, perforce, been neglected in certain of those 
districts ravaged by the opposing forces, combined with the 
great heat, it could hardly be expected but that the certain fol- 
lower of war, epidemic disease, would muke its appearance. We 
believe that, if strict inquiry were made, it would be found that 
similar forms of complaint exist almost in our neighbourhood. 
Recently, out of a family of five, four died within two days of 
some choleraic siezure, at a house but a few ri distance from 
Yokohama, and we are informed on native authority that 
equally sudden cases have been by no means uncommon in Tékié 
during the summer. Certainly in some parts of the capital, 
and for that matter in some of the more crowded portions 
of this native town, every inducement seems to be held out 
to cholera to come and reign supreme. There are filthy 
gutters and heaps of decaying matter. Houses rotting over 
loathsome stagnant pools, whence at night arise fostid, sick- 


ening vapours. Unripe and.stale fruit is largely consumed by: 


all classes, so that the comparative freedom of the natives 
from any epidemic is in the highest degree surpris- 
ing, and completely upsets all medical theories. Doubt- 
less the Japanese authorities will take all proper 
measures to prevent cholera being introduced or spread 
by ships arriving from suspected ports. But they have 
even amore urgent duty to perform, and this was plainly 
pointed out in a very sensible letter, that appeared some weeks 
since in one of our contemporaries on this subject. The writer 
Dr. Faulds, referred, as we have done, to the condition of some 
portions of the poorer districts in Tékié, and his remarks will 
doubtless hold good of all large towns. It is admitted by the 
highest medical authorities that ‘‘when a case of cholera is 
imported into any place, the disease ia not likely to spread, 
unless in proportion as it finds locally open to it certain fa- 
cilities for spreading by indirect infection.” Let the Japan- 
ese Government therefore lose no time in cleansing out those 
foul places where the poisonous disease would rapidly germi- 
nate and spread its deadly seed in all directions. If a man is 
afraid of fire and yet allows to accumulate in his house every kind 
of inflammable and combustible substance, it may avail fora 
time that he permits no one to enter therein with 
a naked light; but some day a spark flies in from a neighbour's 
chimney, or haply the mass takes fire spontaneously, and before 
he can stop the flames his whole dwelling is in a blaze. As we 
have said, we do not think that there is any special cause for 
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alarm in the reports from Kiushiu, but there seems to be—if 
we may be allowed the expression—choleraic tendencies and 
influencies in many parts of the East, and we would earnestly 
impress on the Japanese Government to lose no time in making 
such preparations 9s shall reduce the power of the scourge— 
should it come—to a minimum; a course which would, in 
any case, be conducive to the preservation and improvement of 
public health. 





The Amateur Dramatic Corps contemplate giving another 
Promenade Concert in the Bluff Gardens on Friday next, 
the 31st instant, as through the kindness of Captain Young 
and the officers of the Jennessee, the band of that vessel has 
been placed at their disposal. Judging from the success of 
former concerts we feel sure that this announcement will be 
gladly welcomed by the public, and that the gardens on 
Friday next will be crowded. 





In the London Mail of the 4th July, we find the follow. 
ing:—The Japanese papers have opened subscriptions for 
the Russian wounded, on the ground that Japan must follow 
the example of Europe, and Russia is its neighbour and friend.” 
We have made close inquiries but can discover nothing that 
can in the least account for this extraordinary statement. If 
subscriptions are to be opened for wounded, certainly in Japan, 
charity should begin at home. Her own wounded will need 
allthe generous help that she can so ill afford to give, but 
which will doubtless be forthcoming, and she will find 
it enough to do her duty to her own children who 
have a far greater need of her assistance than those 
of her “ neighbour and friend.” The loss and destruction, the 
misery and destitution of those portions of the Southern pro- 
vinces where the civil war has been raging are very terrible, 
and the Jabour of many years will be required to repair what 
a few short months haveswept away. Let the people of Japan 
follow the example of the Northern States of America at the 
termination of the war of secession, and do what they 
can, by liberal gifts of money and material, to repair 
to some extent the ravages caused by the late outbreak. 
A man struggling with poverty, and on whose household sore 
misfortune has fallen, cannot afford to extend sentimental 
charity to a rich and powerful neighbour who has rashly en- 
gaged in a law suit without counting the cost. 





We publish to day a letter addressed to us by a former 
resident of Yokohama, who was one of the passengers on 
board the Messageries Maritimes steamer Meikong, at the 
time of her loss off Cape Gardafui on the 17th June last, which 
gives the most graphic and detailed account of the wreck that 
has yet appeared. 





In these days of keen competition in every walk of life 
when young fellows find that there is no place for them in 
Eugland, and that if they want to make a home and achieve 
an independence they must labour in less crowded fields, it 
is hard to know where to go or what to take up. Of late years 
there has been a widely spread conviction that if a youth 
could obtain any position on a tea plantation in Assam, or on 
a coffee estate in Ceylon or Central America his fortune was 
made, and that not only would he have a life of luxurious 
ease, but in a few, very few, years, he would be able to return 
to England rivalling the old Indian Nabobs in wealth. The 
following clever letter has just appeared in the Shanghat 
Courier, aud is evidently written by one who has “ been there,” 
and found out the difference between the reality and the 
cherished ideal of tlie life of a sucking planter. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT COFFEE PLANTING BY A PLAN- 


TER. 


Coffee-planting like most other “callings,” or professions now-a-days 
is overstocked. Young fellows of good birth and education are sent by 
their parents to Ceylon or South India, and they, as well ag the aspirants 
to coffee, are under the impression that planting is such a splendid open- 
ing! Let me tell you what this splendid opening is, in nine cases out 
of ten. 

In the first place the would-be planter has to pay his own passage, 
which, by the cheapest route, will not be less that £50. This is only to 
Madras. From Madras to Bangalore will cost him by train about Re, 
20, from Bangalore to Mysore or Frusupelt by bullock transit Rs. 50., 
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and the rest of the journey he will have to ride, and either hire a horse, From the Chéya Shimbun. 
or borrow one from a friend. He will require an outfit, and perhaps it 
would not be a propos de bottes if I sald a few words on this most im-} A telegram from Osaka despatched at 2.25 am. on the 18th 
ponent pales; A planter who or nothing about the life he will | instant, announces that Major General Yamagata has reported 
ve to lead—and the employers take precious good care not to enlighten ialists i 
him, generally goes to a London outfitter and spends a lot of money on from Nobeoka that after the enuy of the Imperi into that 
Upto hana of apparel, which are perfectly waseless in planting life. |town on the 14th instant, it was decided to march against 
é following articles are all that is necessary :—an Express Rifle,a | Kumada. the present headaquarte f the i ts. i 
saddle and bridle, two or three dozen of flannel shirts, six or seven tweed a : P . ee \ aacioaa : 7 ere Teaving 
Buits, two or three dozen of porpoise-hide boota, the necessary linen, |® 84FT1Son im Nobeoka the Imperialists advanced on the 
plate, a writing desk, a safe anda collection of books. A planter—we|15th, captured several villages, and finished by taking up 
will call him Mr. Shrub—came to South India, and previous to his de their position on the summit of Nagaoyama at noon on that day. 
Throughout the fighting on the 15th instant, the rebels stationed 
themselves in favourable positions, and making desperate attacks 
tried to retake Nobeoka. Saigo and Kirino commanded the troops 


parture from Europe invested largely in patent-leather shoes, checks, 
finest linen shirts, two or three dress suits, a blue frock coat and a “ top- 

in person, and the struggle was altogether the most desperate 
that has recently taken place. 



























per” hat. He was a man with what is called, and very properly, 
*‘gide.” He was a man of good birth and education, refined in tastes, 
used to dress for dinner every night, go to the opera, theatre, etc., and, 
in fact, was quite the “man about town.” 

I remember he was quite shocked because he met an old achoolfellow, 


a planter too, and just aa well connected as himself, dining in a flannel 
shirt, no collar, and “ pyjamas.” This, of course, was in the man's own 

miles away from the small 
r. Shrub used to “ flash his 
linen,” coametique his incipient moustache, wear an eye glass and it is 
needless to add, did not turn outa good planter or a good fellow 
A man who goes in for planting must be willing to rough it, 
ut up with many unpleasantnesses, deny himself society, risk his 
There was a friend of mine who com- 
posed a parody of the Christy Minstrel style of song. It went like this 


bungalow, in the midst of the hh thirt 
station of Fuzzepore (so we will call it). 


either. 
ealth, in performing his duties. 


and was sung to the air, “I’m off to Charleston.” 


“Oh!” yes it is an awful life— 
An awful life indeed :-— 

To watch the coolies all day long 
Together prune and weed. 


Oh! yes it is an awful thing 

To bea “Chic Doree :” * 

And move the coolies all day long 
And ne’er go on the spree. 


Occasionally to ride to * * * 
Without an S. and B— 

To rise each morn at half past four 
For “chota hazarree.” 


A planter’s life is this. He has to rise at six am.; eats his chota 


hazarree, reads the “roll “—coolies names,—distributes the work or the 
different fields called either by native names, numbers, or English ones. 
He visits the work and is expected to stay there till 10.30 a.m. we will 


say Then he has breakfast, smokes a pipe, allows himself an hour or 


so in the bungalow. mounts his pony, goes out again and stops till the 
gong is sounded by his boy for the coolies to knock off work. When he 
arriver at his Bungalow he has to take the report of the work from the 
maistries, They salaam him, and he probably orders a bottle of beer 
and a pipe—he deserves both. In crop time there is work at night. A 
superintendent is expected to stay two to three hours in the Pulp House 
in case anything goes amiss with the Pulper. He has to read “ check 
roll’ the same time next morning; and this sort of thing lasts from 
January to March. It depends on thecrop. Then he has to attend to 
the accounts of the estate, pay the coolies not en masse or through the 
maistries, but individually. His pay for all this work and exposure to the 
sun, and the excessive rain in the monsoon months, and leading a her- 
mit’s life, is not more than Tls. 120 per month. He has a furnished 
house allowed him by the estate. The furniture consists of a table, a 
few broken chairs ; a bed-stead without a mattress ; a set of crockery of 
various pattern~, sizes and conditions ; a ruler, an inkstand without ink ; 
and a few printed forms. He will probably see lying in front of him, 
two “check roll” books, a cash book and Some old reports of former 
“Chic Dorees"’ who were, to judge by the handwriting and composi- 
tion, rather good office mea than otherwise. 

He is allowed a house cooly, three bazaar coolies a week, has to pay 
for his own medical attendance and buy his own horse. 

Dost thou like this picture my would be coffee planter? Do you 
think the game is worth the candle? Do you think exposure to the sun 
and jungle fever is worth Re100 a month and no society. No! Stick 
to your £100 a year in an office at home. Dine at a chop-house, smoke 
@ pipe, go to the “ Pit,” patronize the Music Halls, but leave coffee 
planting alone. Confine yourself to drinking it, and remain in perfect 
ignorance as to how it is cultivated and as to the life of the cultivators. 
Planters as a rule draw the long bow at home, lead you to imagine that 
they like planting—it is “a jolly independent life; any amount of 
“ shooting you know, old fellow. Coffee pays £100 aton. Lots of riding, 
“ Clubs—certainly not much ladies society, but that doesn't matter.” 

This kind of man, it is more than likely, has been enjoying a splendid 
salary of Re-150 a month, lived on curry and rice, kept one servant ; an 
“‘ old screw ;” occasionally shot a Jungle fowl; but had not any money 
in coffee at all. 


ee 





* Chic Doree is the native name for an assistant on an estate, “ Chota 
hazarree”’ is the early breakfast. 


We are indebted to Mr. Cook, of No. 72, Main Street, 
for a very clever serio-comic War Map of Europe for the 
year 1877. ‘The relative positions and outlines of the various 
countries are preserved, while each is represented by an 
allegorical figure emblematic of the position it occupies in the 
present political struggle. 


From the ‘‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 20th. 
The China Mail says that the Oceanic met with some very rough 
weather while being towed down to Hongkong by the Amoy, 
though the wind being in her favour assisted rather than impeded 
her. The Oceanic frequently forged ahead of the A moy. 


A large number of police returned from the South by the Genkai 
Maru on Saturday evening. 
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Tuesday, 21st. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that the High Priest of the West 
Sinshiu sect of Buddhists recently made a tour in the northern 
provinces. Everywhere he was engerly welcomed by members of 
the sect, male and female, young and old travelling great dis- 
tances—upwards of twenty ri—to behold this venerable personage 
pass. To such an extent did the crowd assemble that extra 
police were stationed on the line of route in order to prevent 
accidents. Bridges were voluntarily repaired by the people, and 
roads mended, so that His Reverence might travel comfortably. 
Between the towns of Fnkui and Ono in Etchizen is a very ateep 
and difficult mountain pass—Hanaoka-tége—which horsemen and 
pedestrians could only get over with difficulty. But on the ap- 
proach of the High Priest thousands of the country people from 
the neighbourhood of Ono set to work, and in twenty-four hours 
reduced this rugged pass to a convenient road available for jinriki- 
shas. Between Ono and Katsuyama another difficult and rocky 
part of the road was cleared. During rainy weather the Kutsuriu- 
gawa in this neighbourhood is generally impassable, and on this 
occasion was so much swollen that the ordinary ferry was useless, 
but rather than the High Priest should be detained on this account, 
hosts of willing workers constructed a bridge of boats the evening 
before His Reverence arrived, by which he crossed the river. All 
these improvements had been under the consideration of the local 
authorities for a long time, without any reconstruction having 
been ‘achieved, and yet were effected by the country people, in 
their devotion to the head of their religion, within a few days. 

The editor of the Nichi Nichi concludes his account of this pro- 
gress by the remark that ‘‘ Religion has indeed wonderful power.”’ 
He might have suggested that if the High Priest of this sect— 
and indeed those of other sects,—would only make continual trips 
into all parts of Japan, the country would largely benefit by their 
visits, if, a8 in the above instance, they led to such great improve- 
ments of the roads. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

On the 18th instant the head-quarters of the Imperialists were 
removed from Miyako-no-j6 to Miyazaki in Hiuga. A branch 
office of the Kagoshima Acncho has been established at the latter 
town, and was opened on the 3rd instant, and a branch office of 
the Kiushiu Special Saihansho will also be shortly opened. 

Shimadzu Saburo and his son have requested the Kagoshima 
Kencho to give rice to those who were rendered destitute by the 
war. 


Wednesday, 22nd. 
From the Mainichi Shimhun. 
The trial of Oyama Tsunayoshi, the ex-Governor of Kagoshima 
ken, has been concluded, he having stamped his confession with his 
nail according to Japanese custom. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Hayashi-Yuzo, a prominent member of the Risshi-sha who was 
arrested some time ago, is daily undergoing examination. 

On account of the scarcity of water at the time of planting out 
the young rice, great doubts were felt as to the prospects of the 
crop this year, but reports have now heen received from various 
provinces announcing that there is every expectation of an abun- 
dant harvest. Among other provinces the crops in Yamagata ken 
(Shonai) are exceedingly good. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram from Police Sub-Inspector Hagiwara at Kumanoyo- 
ura in Hiuga, despatched at 11 p.m., on the 19th instant, an- 
nounces that the Imperialists have gradually advanced and driven 
the rebels into Hi6-ro-mura and Mushika-no mura, so that they 


now occupy a tract of country only one 7? square. 
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From the Héchi Shimbun. 

When the special envoy of the Mikado went to Kagoshima at 
the commencement of the rebellion and ordered the former Daimio 
of Satsuma, Shimadzu Tadayoshi (the son of Saburo), to proceed to 
Kidto, the latter was unable to comply with this order on account 
of ill health, but sent his son to represent him. Tadayoshi having 
now recovered is making preparations for a visit to T6ki0. 

A telegram dispatched from Osaka at 4.20 p.m. on the 19th 
instant, says that a report has been received from Major General 
Yamagata to the following effect :—On the 17th instant a general 
attack was made upon the rebel stronghokl (? Kumada) and the 
insurgents completely defeated. Saigo and Kirino, attended by a 
few hundreds of their men, escaped with difficulty, and making 
their way over Ino-také fled in a westerly direction. The Imperial- 
ists are in pursuit. Several thousands of rebels surrendered on 
this occasion. 





Thursday, 23rd. 


The M. M. Steamer Jibre, with French Mails on board to the 
14th July, left Hongkong this morning. 


H.1I.H. Yamashina-no-Miya, the uncle of the Mikado, left by the 
Nagoya Maru yesterday. His Imperial Highness is about to visit 
the tomb of his father at Kidto. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

His Majesty the Mikado reviewed five regiments of the Shinsen 
Riotan (newly enlisted police forces) at Fukiage at 8 a.m. 
yesterday, and graciously announced that each man would be 
presented with the sum of 15 yen on his return home. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

The following letter was addressed by the rebel Commander 
Saigo Takamori to his followers. He seems at last to have con- 
cluded that the war must very soon come to an end :—‘‘ Through 
your determination and bravery we have fought for the past half 
year. At first there wasevery prospect of our success, but our 
strength having gradually failed, we are now in a state of great 
distress, having hardly any position where to make a stand. 
Our troops have been as effective as those of our opponents, 
but we have been overmatched, and hence the present crisis. 
The enemy will not let this present opportunity slip, but will un- 
doubtedly advance agains‘ us in order totry and crush us. There- 
fore make up your minds for still further zeal in our cause, die in 
advancing and not retreating, so that no taint of disgrace may be 
attached to our names hereafter. This is my earnest advice. 

5th August. ‘*Satao KICHINOSUKE.” 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A telegram has been received at TOkid to the effect that Saigo, 
together with several hundreds of his followers, broke though 
the Imperialist lines at Okugawa and escaped. Great diligence 
should therefore be shown in searching for him, as there is no 
knowing where he may next appear. The above despatch was 
received on the 21st instant. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram from Police Inspector Murata at Owake ken, des- 
patched at 10a.m. on the 21st instant, announces that Saigo, with 
other commanders and about three hundred men, fled toward 
Mitaino-o on the 18th instant. On the 19th instant he changed 
the direction of his flight towards Miyagasaki in Hamago- 
no. On the 20thinstant an engagement took place at Horikawa, 
but as the Imperialists are so strong and well prepared for any 
assault, there is no occasion for anxiety as tothe result. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 0.40 p.m. on the 2lst 
instant, announces that a report was received on the 20th instant 
to the effect that an engagement had taken place at Horiyama be- 
tween the Imperialists and rebels who had stood their ground 
when Saigo retreated. A further report has been received to the 
effect that the Imperialists have since been defeated. In conse- 
quence of this reverse Lieut.-General Soga marched from the 
coast of Bungo and Takashima from Higo, while Tani advanced from 
the interior through Bungo, together with the troops under Nodzu, 
and concentrated their forces on Mitai. 

Over ten thousand rebels have surrendered since the fall of 
Nobeoka. | 


Friday, 24th. 
Qne hundred convalescents from Nagasaki hospital returned by 
the Miroxshima Maru yesterday. + 


The Ame from London reports :—Left the London Docks 23th 


April, and had light N. E. trades to the equator. Crossed the 
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equator 3lst May in long. 26.38 W. Had light southerly winds 
to the meridian of the Cape on 2nd July, in lat. 40 8S. Thence 
experienced easterly winds to St. Pauls; afterwards strong 
westerly winds to lat.25 S. and then fresh S. E. trades to Anjer, 
arriving off there lst August. After leaving Anjer had strong 
S. W. monsoon to the Bashees, and thence light variable winds 
to port, making the passage in 120 days. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

One thousand policemen have been keeping order in Kagoshima 
ken, but now that the rebels have been driven into one corner of 
the country, the extent over which these policemen have to do 
duty is so much increased, that a reinforcement of seven hundred 
will be sent down from Osaka and Kidto. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

There are two godowns full of fire arms (mostly match-locks) 
and ammunition which have been captured from the rebels, and 
also more than one godown full of swords. 

At the battle of Kashida the Imperialists lost about twenty 
thousand yen worth of arms, ammunition and provisions. 

Between six and seven thousand rebels in all surrendered them- 
selves at Kagoshima, and a similar number both at Miyazaki and 
Nobeoka when those places were captured. 

We hear from a reliable source that the rebel leaders Hemmi 
Jurd, Murata Shinsuke, and Kishima Kiyoshi committed seppuku 
at Sadowara. 

From the Osaka Nippé. 


Major General Saigo will, we hear, return as far as Osaka by 
the first steamer. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
H. E. Okuma, the Minister of Finance, will visit the hot springs 
at Atami for change of air, in order to recruit his health, 





Saturday, 25th. 
From the Mainichi Shimbun. 


All the men-of-war which were stationed on the coast of Hiuga, 
off Nobeoka, have proceeded to the coast of Bungo off the town of 
Saiki. 

The coast between Saiki and Saganoseki in Bungo is also being 
closely watched by smaller steamers (? Is trouble expected in Tosa). 

The officials of Owake Kencho and the branch at Oka, are prepar- 
ing for a resumption of hostilities. 

The people of Kumamoto are in a state of great anxiety, fear- 
ing that the town will again be the scene of fighting. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The rebels being driven into one corner of Hiuga, are said to 
be divided in opinion. One party declares for fighting to the 
very death, and the other party is inclined to surrender. 

As some agitation appeared to prevail in KOchi ken (Tosa), strict 
investigation was made and eleven suspicious persons arrested, 
who arrived yesterday in T6kid for further examination. 

It is expected that H.I.H. Arisugawa-no-Miya will very soon 
return to T6kié. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kumamoto at 0.20 p.m. on the 
23rd instant, announces that the rebels who had advanced to 
Mitai conveyed their supplies to Iwato, and having constructed 
stockades at Oshikata are defending that place. It is further 
said that the rebels are also expected at Miyata, about two and a 
half ri from Mamihara in Higo, so the Imperialists are prepared 
to obstruct their passage. 

Another telegram despatched by Police Inspector Murata from 
Owake, in Bungo, at 2.40 p.m. on the 23rd instant, says :—The 
rebels who fled to Mitai have taken Koshiu and are advancing 
toward Mamihara. Two companies of troops have been sent 
against them from the Kumamoto garrison. Lieut. -General Soga 
arrived in Owake last night (the 22nd). 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


YOKOHAMA STATION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
19th August, 1877. 





Passengers, Parcels, &C.........sccsescssesscceces .$8,431 67 
Merchandise, &..............cesesescceecesscecceces $ 810.78 
Total......... ssikiaies -$9,242.45 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last week. 
Passengers, Parcels, &c.......... siedeneen semaetee $8,124.81 


Total......+00000000000$8,044,00 


Aug. 35, 1877. | 


SAIGO. 

HE knell of a brave, if not mistaken and unfortunate 
man isin the air. With the ‘gros bataillons’ as usual 

rests the final victory, and the very Government which in 
great measure owes its existence to the courage, energy 
and perseverance of Saco, now proclaims him an outcast 
and sets a price upon his head. The bitterest evemies of 
the great partisan chief will not deny him the virtues of 
a hero; fearlessness in danger, constancy in adversity, fer- 
tility of resource when beset with difficulties, a gallant 
front shown when the inevitable end draws nigh. Fight- 
ing against immense odds ever since the movement he 
headed began by the raid into the Kumamoto ken in the 
early part of the present year, the Satsuma chief bas had 
to discharge the difficult duty of conducting what was in 
truth nothing less than a retreat almost from the first. 
He has not less skilfully than bravely disputed every inch 
of ground, and the Government troops merit all the praise 
that attaches to a victorious campaign against a wary and 
resolute enemy. The qualities that have enabled the 
former implacable antagonist of the Bakufu to defy the 
whole power of the Empire for so many months, are those 
which contributed so greatly tothe success of the Imperial 
cause in the struggle against the Shogunate. This devotion 
to the Emperor impelled him at an early age to join the 
Kirno party, of which he soon became one of the principal 
supporters, and without even faltering for an instant, he 
pursued the path he had marked out for himself as a 
youth until he had restored to the Mikapo the power 
and authority of which the dynasty had, by force 
or fraud or both, been 80 long deprived. In July, 1868, 
he received the well merited encomiums of his Imperial 
master, and was ordered to accept the reward for ser- 
vices which his modesty had at first led him to decline. 
In August, 1877, he is proclaimed an outlaw, and accepting 
with simple heroism the penalty of defeat, tells the rem- 
nant of his followers that nothing remains for bim and 
them but to expiate their fault by death upon the battle- 
field. Rebellion is only justifinble by success according 
to the political creed of the day, aud those who rise up in 
arms against an existing Government should recollect that 
they hold their lives in their hands. Saico’s last procla- 
mation shows that neither he, nor the few who still adhere 
to his fortunes, shrink from the consequences of their acts; 
but a readiness to pay the forfeit, if unsuccessful, does not 
sufficiently excuse, politically or morally, the originators 
or promoters of civil war. Desperate diseases may require 
the application of desperate;remedies, but only when these 
have a certain chance of success and when no others can 
be resorted to. We doubt whether these conditions were 
fulfilled when Saigo undertook to reform the Government 
of his country, by rising in rebellion against the adminis- 
tration he had so materially aided to establish. The price 
to be paid even in the event of success should not have been 
lost sight of, and the amount of useless suffering engendered 
by a civil war that fails in its object should have been anx- 
iously compared with the necessity of the movement and the 
chances of a fortunate issue to it. We fear these consi- 
derations were not very present to Sarco when he as- 
sumed the leadersbip of the rebellion, but when we re- 
member what Japanese history has for so many centuries 
been—a confused jumble of private wars—we do not think 
we can with justice very seriously blame him. We have 
the less right to do so, in that no constitutional means 
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exist of effecting a change in the policy of the country, and 
public opinion is yet too weak to have much influence 
upon the conduct of public affairs, even if it were allowed 
freedom of expression. Under these circumstances, a po- 
litical party, honestly of opinion that a change in the ad- 
ministration is indispensable tothe existence or welfare of 
the country, appears to be condemned to one of two courses— 
continual inaction or rebellion, and so far as Sa1Go may have 
been actuated by a sincere desire to effect a reform which 
he judged absolutely necessary, his conduct, if he had any 
reasonable chances of success, may be fairly held to have 
been excusable. But we are obliged to confess to some 
doubts as to whether mere personal motives had not some 
share in influencing his policy. Heseems to have retired 
from the Government in dudgeon because of their re, 
fusal to organize a raid upon Korea, and from the moment 
of his retirement to have devoted himself to the establish- 
ment of a so called military school at Kagoshima, upon a 
scale which showed that his real object was nothing less 
than the creation of an armed force devoted to himself. 
The subject of complaint put forward by him or on his 
behalf—the edict against wearing swords, the refusal 
to declare war against Korea, the cession of Saghalin- 
aud the capitalisation of the pensious of the samurai are 
—with the exception of the last—mere trivialities, and 
the last, though possibly a well founded cause of com- 
plaint, hardly warrants the dreadful altervative of civil 
war—the most terrible of all war, because success on 
either side is equally fatal to the country. Saigo may 
have been, probably was, influenced by other and nobler 
motives, but we do not know that he has ever sought, in 
any public manner at least, to justify his conduct by re- 
ference to them. The true history of the rising we shall 
never know. It will be written by the winning side, aud 
though Saico will long live in the recollection of his 
countrymen as a generous and valiant leader, he will pro- 
bably be recorded in their annals as simply a traitor and 
a rebel. We must not, even yet, apply au European 
standard to Japanese matters, and whatever the er- 
rors of Saigo may have been he was not, in any 
proper sense of the word, a traitor. What he did 
he did openly. He took up arms, not against the 
MiKkavo, but against what he conceived to be a bad 
Government, and in endeavouring to effect a change iu 
the policy of the Empire by force, he only followed a 
practice which the history of his country showed him to 
be sanctioned by long usage. Nor must it be forgotten 
that Satsuma was a semi-independent province, collect- 
ed and distributed its own revenues, and managed, almost 
without interference from the Toki6 Government, its own 
internal affairs. No troops, munitions or monies belonging 
to the Government were employed by Saigo, and he may, 
with some show of reason, have deemed himself justified 
in using the resources of his own province for the purpose 
of bringing about a reform which he conceived indis- 
pensable to the welfare of his own country and of the 
Empire. His principal errors were that he entirely 
miscalculated the strength and resources of the Govern. 
ment he was opposing ; that he counted without sufficient 
grounds upon the support of the discontented samurat 
of other provinces than his own, and—chiefest and most 
pernicious of all—that he raised the standard of revolt to 
redress grievances not—so far as we kuow—of sufficient 
gravity to justify so dire a remedy, and of which some, 
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at least, seem to have been personal to himself. Such 
etrors are doubtless of great magnitude, and no Government 
ean afford wholly to overlook them. But it would be 
no less politic than generous on the part of the Govern- 
to take into consideration the great services rendered by 
their fallen opponent at the time of the Restoration, and to 
refrain from visiting upon his head the full consequences 
of his conduct. His name is almost a household word in 
the mouth of the people, who view him as the incarnation 
of all that is lofty in the national character, and too severe 
a treatment of their hero might convert him into a martyr, 
render his cause sacred, and make of him a dangerous 
model to the disaffected. No charge of oppression or 
cruelty has, to our knowledge, ever been alleged against the 
Satsuma chief, and this circumstance will surely be allowed 
to plead strongly in his favour. Finally, let the worst be said 
of him that can be said, he still remains a gallant Japanese 
gentleman, a grand type of the old school that with all its 
failings has many claims to our admiration, and we feel sure 
that the Government would earn the gratitude of their 
people and the applause of the world, by extending to the 
unfortunate man a clemency that would destroy, more ef- 
fectually than the sword, afl desire on the part of the men 


of Satsuma further to resist the complete incorporation of 


their province with a powerful and progressive Empire. 


THE CASE OF De BUSSCHE V. ALT. 


4 ae judgment of Vice-Chancellor Hatt in the case of 


De Busscue v. ALT can hardly have caused surprise 


even to the defendant himself. The undisputed facts of 


the case—so far as the details of the action can be gathered 
from the judgment—show that Mr. ALT, while agent or 
delegated agent for the sale of a ship of which Mr. De 
BusscuE was proprietor, effected a transfer of it under an 
arrangement which put a handsome profit into the agent’s 
pockets, over and above commission aud charges, for which 
he did not account to his principal. Au agent making a 


profit in his capacity as an agent, and upon a transaction of 


which the subject matter is the property of his principal, 
must expect to be called upon to refund his gains unless 
he can show circumstances that render the ordinary rules 
of law governing the relations between principal and agent 
inapplicable to his conduct. Mr. ALT, accordingly, at- 
tempted to defend the transaction which had resulted so 
advantageously to himself, by alleging the existence of a 
custom of trade, which he sets forth in the twelfth para- 
graph of his first answer in the following words :—* It is 
“the common practice when ships or other valuable arti- 
“cles of commerce are consigned by merchants residing 
“in England to their foreign agents for the purpose of 
“sale, for the principle or consignor to fix a limit or re- 
served price as the minimum amount for which such ship 
“ or other article is to be sold, and to merchants in Japan 
“asthe minimum at which such may be taken over or 
“talen and purchased by the merchants......... And 
‘such principal or other person agrees thereto, in which 
“ease the agent is wholly relieved from any and every 
“such obligation (namely to dispose of the article for the 
highest obtainable price not below the limit, and account 
for full proceeds of sale) as aforesaid and has simply to 
“pay or otherwise satisfy the price or sum named, like any 
‘other purchaser, and deals with and disposes of the ship 
“ or other article as he best can aud thinks most desirable 
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“for himself and his own benefit.” The .italics in the 
above quotation are our own, and mark the gist of the 
alleged custom. Whether any, or if any, what evidence 
was given of the existence of such a usage either in Japan 
or elsewhere we do not know; but so far as Japan is 
concerned we cannot recollect that we ever so much 
as heard of such a one. Such a custom indeed ap- 
pears to us so absurd on the face of it, that its mere 
statement sufficiently refutes its existence. By no pro- 
cess of logic that we are acquainted with, can instruc- 
tions to sell not below a certain limit be construed as 
implying a consent to a purchase by the agent at that 
limit. The agent stands in the place of the principal, and 
is intended to act as much for the interests of the princi- 
pal as the Jatter himself would do if present. For this he 
receives remuneration in the shape of commission. He 
does not discharge his duty properly if he sells at the 
limit to a third party when a higher price might be ob- 
tainable, and a fortiori when he sells to himself at the 
limit. No doubt he can buy from his principal, but 
only with his principal’s consent, and after full disclosure 
to the latter of all circumstances that might influence him 
in determining upon the price at which he might be will- 
ing to sell. The alleged custom, in cases where a limit is 
named, abrogates all these well-known and useful rules 
in favour of the very person against whose possible mis- 
conduct they were intended to provide, and clothes the 
agent with the power, altogether incompatible with the 
fact of agency, of becoming a purchaser at a particular 
price without any previous reference to or consent from 
his principal. “As the Vice-Chancellor very pertinently 
remarked, it would require extremely strong evidence to 
substantiate a custom so utterly at variance with the ac- 
cepted rules of law, and placing the principal so com- 
pletely at the mercy of his agent. To argue that a power 
to sell at a certain limit includes a power to buy at that 
limit, is to reason from a minor premiss to a conclusion 
without reference to a major premiss, and if the conclusion 
is a true proposition, it must be shown as a matter of fact 
that it is ixcluded in the minor. That such should be 
the case is not of course an impossibility, but it is , to say 
the least, in the highest degree improbable. 


Mr. ALt’s legal advisers do not seem to have placed 
much reliance upon the custom as such, for after stating 
it they add, “and such principal agrees thereto (2. 6. the 
custom) tn which case the agent is wholly relieved”’...... 
from all the ordinary duties ofan agent. In what case is he 
so relieved ? In the case of the ‘custom’ being agreed to by 
the principal, that is, of its being in the first place known 
to him and in the second place accepted by him ? This, no 
doubt, is quite true, but then the ‘custom’ is no longer 
treated as such, but as part of aspecial agreement binding, 
of course, upon to the parties to it. Had Mr. Atr shown 
that any such special agreement had been entered into by 
Mr. De Busscue, or even that the alleged custom was 
distinctly known and accepted by him as the basis of 
the transaction, the defence would have rested on perfectly 
tenable grounds, but there is nothing iu the judgment 
indicating anything of the sort. Another defence of Mr. 
ALT, that made by his second answer, was that having 
guaranteed the limit price he was justified in selling on 
his own account at a higher price on credit, taking upon 
himself the risk attaching to the credit, In other words, 
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he asserted that he might make two sales, one to himself on 
his principal’s account for which the latter was charged com- 
mission, and another on his own account, the latter being 
on credit. If the alleged custom should hold good, be it 
here remarked parenthetically, the agent had the right 
to take over the property entrusted to him at the limit, 
having before him a cash offer at a higher price, charge 
commission on the limit price and pocket the difference 
between this and the price actually realised. We can see 
no force in the arguments based upon the sale at the high 
price being on credit. No doubt Mr. ALT thereby took 
a certain risk upon himself, but as the Vice-Chancellor 
points out, he must have thought the risk worth taking in 
his own interest, and if so, why not have taken it in the 
interest of his principal. ‘The embarrassment in which the 
defendant’s conduct placed him is well summed up by the 
Vice-Chancellor :—“ The difficulty in the position of the 
‘“ defendant was this, that for him to discharge a duty in 
“‘ endeavouring to find a purchaser for cash and at the same 
“ time to be looking out for a purchaser on his own account, 
“ which would give him a profit if he did take over the 
“ship at the price, were two such inconsistent things 
“that it is impossible to consider that a purchase under 
“such circumstances by the agent or deputy agent was 
“such a transaction as could stand at all according to the 
“ view of this Court.” 

We may add that it is impossible to conceive of such a 
custom coming into existence as would sanction such a 
transaction, and difficult to conceive that a court of law 
would pay much attention to any evidence alleging such 
a custom. We quite agree with the Vice-Chancellor’s 
exoneration of Mr. ALT from all moral blame in the matter. 
It was under an erroneous impression, possibly created or 
strengthened by the action of Messrs. Girman & Co., 
that Mr. ALT acted as he did, and we do not for a moment 
doubt his good faith throughout the entire transaction. 


Se 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





ILL CONSIDERED REFORMS. 
(‘*Chéya Shimbun,” 19th August. ) 

Change and reform of the titles and functions of Government 
departments and officials are frequently rendered necessary by 
the changed state of the times, when the old established rules 
are no longer found to hold good, and it is seen that improve- 
ments can only be made by such measures. But when ina single 
day the established forms of years are swept away, confusion, 
though it be but temporary, is the natural result. 

Such reforms are not free from evils, one of which is the com- 
pulsory dismissal of numbers of officials, and a certain anxiety 
among those that remain, not knowing when their turn may 
come, which prevents their putting all heart in their work. 
Now as there result from reforms both good and bad effects, 
hasty and ill-considered change should be avoided. If it appear 
necessary that some reform should be made in a certain exist- 
ing law or institution, it should only be carried into effect 
when it has been well considered and when it seems likely to be 
permanent in its effects. It is impossible that a Government 
can properly carry out its duties if it is constantly making ex- 
perimental reforms on the principle that if this or that will not 
answer it must be changed and changed again. 

Only ten years have passed since the Restoration, but reforms 
innumerable have taken place in the various departments of the 
Government in that short space of time. We are willing to admit 
that such changes have been made with due consideration, but to 
the ignorant classes it must seem as though the officials were very 
fickle and did not know their own minds. 

The reform which took place in February last, abolishing the 
Rio and uniting certain Sho, caused the dismissal of a large number 
of officials and general changes throughout the Government. 
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This was the effect of the Imperial decree of the 3rd of January 
last, when it was decided that the expenditure of the Government 
should be reduced. Now the Government cannot intend to weaken 
the confidence placed in it by the people, and yet before a year 
has elapsed we hear that further great changes are contemplated, 
and that the Government is about to amalgamate the Departments, 
though we are not in a position to state whether the rumour is 
correct. The amount of money expended on the suppression of 
the present rebellion is immense. In order to make up the deficit, 
it is evident that it will be necessary to reduce the annual ex- 
penditure of the various departments. Such reforms as shall 
be actually required to carry out this design must therefore 
meet with our unflinching support, but at the same time we 
cannot refrain from expressing our surprise at the frequent 
changes that have been made by the Government in dividing, 
amalyamating and abolishing departments, nor can we help re- 
marking the evil effects that have arisen therefrom. If we 
remove and replant a tree day after day, both morning and 
evening, it will soon wither away, and this is the effect 
that is perceived in the changes made in the various departments, 
which are the roots that nourish the (iovernment. Better 
leave matters as they are than makerash changes. We can only 
trust that we shall see no more notification of changes, issued 
before the ink is dry in which the reformed law was written. 

Ranks, names and titles should remain unchanged. Judges were 
at first divided into Dui- Hanji, Gon-dai-hanji, Sh6-sh6-hanji, @onshé- 
hanji. Afterwards they were divided into classes; now they 
are all Hanji. The Ministers’ Secretaries were formerly named 
Daijé, Gondaijé, Shojd, and Gonsh4j6. Afterwards they were di- 
vided into two classes, Daijé and Shojé. Then they were 
changed to Gon. This was finally abolished and latterly they 
have been called Dai-shokikuan, Gon Dai-shokikuan, Sho-shokikuan 
and Gon sho-shokikuan. But this change of names does not change 
the natures of the officials, and when such apparently useless 
changes are made, people are apt to think that the Government 
is doing what there is no need for. 





Tue KING CAN DO NO WRONG. 
(‘‘ Kinji Hiéron,” 23rd August. ) 

Daijin (by which term is meant the Prime Minister, Sangi and 
Heads of Departments,) are supposed never to make any mistakes 
in their administration. But this can be by no means assented 
to, for if it were so we should tind all men of lower rank con- 
tinually in the wrong, and we know certainly that such is not 
the case. 

Every human being is prone to certain errors, and thus laws 
have to be enacted to ensure the peace of the nation. The 
nature of laws may differ; they may be too lax or too exacting ; 
desirable or the reverse; but in some form or other they have 
existed at all times in all countries. True that a greater amount 
of evil exists among the lower classes than among the Daijin. 
But the wrongs done by the former affect principally their own 
persons or their own families. The wrongs committed by 
the Daijin make their evil effects felt throughout the country. 

In China, in accordance with anciently established customs, 
the greatest reverence and respect is shown toward the Daijin. 
But even in such a country as that it is appointed by the laws 
of the Ming Dynasty that the Daijin who shows partiality in 
the appointment of officials shall be beheaded. Relatives of the 
Daijin cannot be appointed by him to any office without 
special permission of the Emperor; should he not act in con- 
formity with this law he is beheaded. 

Now although we admit that such an edict is entirely too 
severe, we agree with the Chinese idea of reserving to them- 
selves the power of exercising some restraint over the acts of the 
Daijin. 

In Europe and America, where Parliaments and Constitutions 
exist, their members have full right to question or complain of 
the acts of the chief Ministers, and although the effect of such 
censure depends entirely on the power possessed by the Parlia- 
ment or Assembly, the right to express it is cherished as one 
of their most precious privileges. It has frequently happened, when 
a Minister has violated any constitutional right or been guilty 
of any offence against his country, that he has been impeached 
and tried for his crimes. In England, in the reign of Charles 
lst, the House of Commons impeached and tried Strafford, 
and he suffered capital punishment. In France, in 1830, after 
the great war, a Minister who fell under the censure of the 
Upper Assembly was imprisoned for several years. Even in the 
United States, President Johnson was impeached by Congress. 

Now although such events have not frequently ocourred, yet 
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when it 1s recognised that the Parliament possesses such power, 
the Ministers are not only restrained from evil deeds, but are 
constantly striving to do their best so that no calamity may 
fall upon themselves. But in looking over the laws of our 
country we can nowhere find the existence of any such privilege, 
Directly after the Restoration an office called the Danjo-tui, 
which had the power of censuring the conduct of officials, was 
established, but it was very quickly abolished. Last year a 
law was passed for the purpose of regulating the conduct of 
officials, but it only provided for the punishment of the lower by the 
upper, and did not in any way control the actions of the Daijin. 
It would thus seem that the Heads of State can do no wrong, and 
it is true, indeed, that at the present time we are governed only 
by wise and reliable administrators, who assume no airs of arro- 
gance on account of their former position, and who would not on 
account of their former position act despotically. In the present 
state of affairs it may be said, therefore, that no such laws are 
required. 

But we must not admit that because there is no present need 
for them, that they should not exist. We cannot tell who may 
come to power in future years, and if such laws were at pre- 
sent enacted, it would certainly not be labour in vain. Though 
neither Constitution nor Representative Assembly have been 
established, we have the Genro-/n and the Daishin-In. We 
have also an established code of laws, and though we are not 
acquainted with the abilities of the members of the Genro-Jn, 
this institution ought to possess the power to censure the acts 
of the Daijin. The people should also be permitted to bring 
their complaints before the Genro-/n, and the latter should 
possess the right to redress them if it see fit. By such means 
the Government and the people would be brought to understand 
each other, and peace prevail throughout the country. In grant- 
ing such powers to the (renro-/n, its members should be appoint- 
ed to office for a certain number of years, so that they could 
not be summarily dismissed at the will of the Government, for 
had the Daijin the power to dismiss them, it would interfere with 
the discharge of the functions of their office. 

ook for a moment at the present civil war, which, though 
opinions may differ on this point, arose from a wish to bring 
certain grievances to the notice of the Daijin. It is against the 
Daijin that both pen and sword areturned. This arises from the 
extremely responsible position of the Ministers. But were there 
laws which obliged the Daijin to answer for his actions there 
would be no more pretence for armed rebellion. 

Saigo Takamori arose in arms against the Government alleg- 
ing that he had certain complaints to bring forward. Now if 
there were a direct road for bringing complaints to the Throne 
there would no longer exist such excuse for insurrection, while 
the Daiin would be more circumspect in the performance of 
their duties. This would indeed be an excellent system. 





We have to warn the public against receiving certain bad 
dollars which appear to be at present in circulation in Kobe in 
large numbers. They are ‘‘sun” dollars and all, so far as we 

et know, dated 1873 or 1874, followed by the letters M.H. 

hey appear new, have what has been declared to be a spurious 
‘chop’ on one side, and not only may, but have already during 
the past few days deceived many people. They are nine grains 
too light ; defective in tone when rung (though not perhaps to the 
extent which might be expected from their real badness) ; in many, 
if not all cases, very imperfectly circular; and in most again, if 
not in all, the D of the “ Libertad” on the cap is bad—generally 
either too faintly impressed or of rather smaller sizeand leanin 
over at too great an angle, as if the die cutter had hardly allowec 
himself room to complete the word. In our office may be seen, in 
four phials, the result of the reduction by similar bs, portions 
of a good dollar, of a Japanese 5 cent piece, of pure copper and one 
of these bad dollars. The solution in the tirst two instances is a 
very pale green, in the case of the copper pure blue, and in the 
case of the bad dollar approaching so closely the dark colour of the 
@opper solution as to show roughly how much of that metal is 
present. ‘There can also be seen half of the particular bad dollar 


which was operated upon. It is much to be feared that many of 
these dollars have been taken lately by unwary persons before the 
fraud was detected, for it is already toleral y clear that the swindle 


has been conducted upon an extensive scale. At present, however, 
we contine ourselves to placing the public on their guard.— Hiogo 
News. 


SE 


The locusts have found their way to Wuchang. Surely the 
Hanyang magistrate who has sent duwn a thousand ducks to con- 
sume them, is worthy of a statue, or such special honours as pub- 
lic benefactors in Cathay have accorded to them by the powers 


that be. We hope our correspondent wil not fail to inform us ag 
to the success or otherwise, of this ingenious experiment.— 


phanghai Courier, 
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REVIEW.* 





Inishihe no kokoro kotoba wo shirun to omofu ni ha, 
inishihe uo uta ni narenan to su. ( Mabuchi. ) 





The volume before us is a striking exemplification of 
Lord Chesterfield’s dictum, that “last editions are always 
the best.”’ If the first edition of Mr. Aston’s “Grammar 
of the Japanese Written Language” iutroduced us to the 
clever scholar, the second edition shows us the mature one, 
who not content with producing at the first trial a work 
which (to say nothing of its practical utility) proved him 
to have penetrated at a glance into the inner mechanism 
of the Japanese tongue, has held it incumbent on him to 
spend years of labour in testing his conclusions, in study- 
ing the voluminous writings of the classic age as well as 
in re-reading their modern commentators and the works 
of the grammarians of the last hundred years, and in col- 
lecting from these various sources a host of examples aud 
illustrations, by whose means every rule may be establish- 
ed and every apparent irregularity explained. The result 
is a work which, if not altogether perfect, may yet con- 
fidently be pronounced to be one of the best grammars 
that have ever been written of any language, and one 
which cannot, we think, but be perused with pleasure by 
all lovers of linguistic science,—even by such as have no 
intention of acquiring a practical mastery over Japanese. 

While offeriug the learned author this tribute of ad- 
miration, we would not, however, be understood to hold 
that there are no points whatever on which he bas 
erred. What we do mean to say is, that these points 
are so few and so unimportant that they do not affect the 
whole in any appreciable degree, and, indeed, require 
to be looked for very closely before they can be dis- 
covered. lor example, we find (p. 81). the word sashi 
given as the auxiliary numeral for mackerel. Now sashi, 
we submit, is the auxiliary numeral for such mackerel only 
as used to be sent as a yearly tribute to the Shégun from 
the daimiate of Kaga, aud which were specially termed 
sashi-saba, while all other mackerel simply take the auxi- 
liary numeral 62, which is applied to fishes in general. 
This perhaps, is what the French would call “une 
misere.” But there are two or three slightly graver 
points on which we cannot yield our full assent to Mr. 
Aston’s views. They are the following; and if (as is 
very prebable) it is we who err, and not he, we trust that 
he will not take our observations amiss, but be so kind 
as to enlighten both ourselves and other students of 
Japanese : 

I.—(p. 47). He regards such words as takamé, hayami, 
etc., as being in all cases abstract nouns and nothing more, 
and explains the phrases miyako wo tohomi, yama wo 
Ohomi, ete., as meaning ‘its distance from the capital,’ ‘a 
plenty of mountains,’ ete, This is doubtless often the 
meaning. But to our mind, there are numerous cases in 
which it is impossible to render such phrases otherwise 
than as ‘on wecount of its distance from the capital,’ ‘on 
account of the plenty of mountains,’ etc. What sense, for 
instance, but this of “on account of” can be given to 
the mz or wo mi of the following verses from -the Kokin- 
shiu ? 

Yama takame 
Tsune ni arashi no 
Fuku sato ha, 
Nihohi mo ahezu 
Hana zo chiri ker, 
And again : 
Yo wo samumi 
Koro mo kari-gane 
Naku nabe ni 
Hagi no shita-bu mo 
Ctsurohi ni keri, 
How the termination mi (preceded or not by the particle 
wo according to the necessities of metre) came to have 
this signification, we do not pretend to explain. 

II.—Our author, in discussing (pp. 113 and 15+) the 
adjectival forms in keki and keku, tells us that “no such 
form exists as samukeki,” for that efi “ simply changes 
“an uninflected word into an inflected word......and never 
“follows the root of an adjective.” Instances of eft 
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following an adjectival root are, doubtless, rare in the 
extreme. ‘Still, we find an example in p. 27, Vol. IX of 
the Riakuge edition of the Manydshiu in a long ode on 
Mount Tsukuba : 

atsukeki ni ase haki-nageki, §c., 5c. 

And this can scarcely be a misprint, for (apart 
from the fact that the Riakuge is singularly free 
from such errors), the reading in the Shiuhosho 
edition is the same. It should, however, be added 
that the original mana writing gives, in this case, 
no clue to the pronunciation, as we find merely the 
two characters % #. ‘The author of the Chimachi no 
Nukiho also quotes the forms samuskeki and samukeshi, 
but without giving his autborities. 

III.—(p. 181). The verb kanuru, ‘to be unable,’ 
does not belong exclusively to the Inter language ; for, 
not to bring forward other instances of its use by the an- 
cient poets, there are two in the ‘Legend of Urashima,’ 
quoted and translated in our author’s second appendix. 

Such are the points on which we differ from Mr, Aston, 
after stating which we would proceed to make a few sug- 

-gestions towards the preparation of the third edition, 
which may, we hope, soon succeed the second. Though 
totally disused in the classic period, might not the archaic 
future ending in na (e. g. sena, taworana, yukana, for 
sen, tawuran, &c.,) as also the mediceval futures in auzuru 
and ewzuru (commonly tollowed by the words ntte safu- 
rafu, and which furnish a good instance of the vocaliza- 
tion into « of the letter 7), find a place in the grammar ? 
Might not the occasional exceptional grafting of the par- 
ticles ¢e and ésu on to the conclusive form in the case of 
the two verbs tamafu and notumafu be noticed? Also, 
the archaic poetical nouns obtained by adding the syl- 
lable sa to the conclusive form of verbs (e. g. kusa, yuku- 
sa), aud such poetical negative potentials as wasuraezu 
and koraezu (for wasurarezu and korarezu), which offer 
another instance of that dropping of the letter r to which 
our author so frequently refers’ We should likewise be 
glad to see some notice of the irregular poetical form of 
the negative imperative, where the final particle so is 
omitted, as in the following ode from the Manydshiu 
(Riakuge Edit. Vol. LX., p. 25) :— 

Waga yuki ha 
Nanuka ha sugipt; 
Tatanta-biko, 
Yune kono hana wo 
Kaze ni na chirashi! 
We think, too, that a paragraph might be inserted men- 
tioning the frequent appearance in some of the more 
ancient prose classics,—for instance, the Taketori Mono- 
gatari, which Mr. Aston has evidently very carefully stud- 
ied,—of the attribute form of verbs at the end of a sentence 
where everything would lead us to expect the conclusive ; 


outset the essential identity in Japanese of the verb and 
the adjective, as well as the fact that adverbs and conjunc- 
tions are only nouns or verbs in disguise, while the par- 
ticles, again, are independent words and not mere inflec- 
tions, gives the student the key to the radical differences 
subsisting between Japanese and our Aryan forms of 
speech, and half solves for him, before he has actually 
encountered them, all later difficulties and apparent con- 
tradictions. Such is the value of method, and such the 
advantage possessed by late students over those whose 
first steps in Japanese were taken along the truly learned, 
but truly labyrinthine, paths of Dr. Hoffmann’s gramma- ~ 
tical work. From this main idea all the rest is naturally 
evolved. First we have a chapter on nouns (i, e, nouns, 
pronouns, numerals, and one class of adverbs, which are 
all really nouns in Japanese); then one on verbs (i, e. 
what would, in European grammars, be termed verbs and 
adjectives); next two chapters devoted to uninflected 
particles ; and lastly, one treating of such as are inflected, 
As instances of the improvements introduced into every 
chapter, we nay mention the extremely minute account 
of the words and phrases answering to our personal pro- 
nouns and the notice of the curious way in which the 
oblique cases of the English relative are rendered, the 
list of auxiliary numerals, the theory of the conjugations, 
the notice of the lengthened archaic poetical forms of 
many verbs, the interesting account (pp. 93 and 116) of 
the way in which the conclusive form has disappeared 
from the colloquial dialect, the fuller discussion of the 
various uses of the particle wo, the minute explanation 
(which, indeed, every young student would do well to get 
by heart), given in pp. 131-139, of the particles ha, mo, 
ka and ya and of their somewhat intricate grammar, ete. 
ete. etc., while we algo have a clear and concise notice of 
Japanese prosody, illustrations from the best poets and 
prosaists scattered broadcast over every page, and, last 
but not least, the whole presented to us in an orthogra- 
phical dress, which, by its strict adherence to the original 
writing, willdo the student the practical good turn of 
teaching him from the beginning how to spell correctly in 
kana, besides putting him ou the road towards discovering 
etymologies. 

To this question of etymologies we must presently 
revert ; but here pause for a moment to notice the interest- 
ing hypothesis of the existeuce of an obsolete verb nz, 
‘to be,’ started in the foot-note to p. 120, If true, it will 
clear up more than one obscure point in the structure of 
the language, and we are therefore glad to be able to 
draw attention to three facts which go towards confirming 
it, One is the already mentioned archaic future in na ; 
another is (if'a vocabulary that we have consulted may be 
relied on) the nasal termination of the conclusive form of 
verbs in the dialect of Loochoo, thus momoong (or, as 





and, last of all (though any full discussion of such a matter | We should now write My nomun), for the classical 
would perhaps be out of place in a grammar), we should Japanese nomu, ‘to drink’; while the third is the ter- 


advocate the insertion in the chapter devoted to syntax of 
a paragraph drawing the attention of the student to the 
fact that there are in Japanese many sentences which do 
not hang together, and which it were therefore mere waste 
of time to attempt to analyze in the manner to which 
the rigidly logical sentences of the modern European 
Janguages will have accustomed him. Examples of this 
peculiarity occur at intervals inthe Taketort Monogatari, 
and cannot well be referred to corruption of the text. We 
my instance a sentence in the letter of Aaku-ya-hime to 
her adopted father previous to her return to the moon. 
Having thus done the two things which are dearest to 
a critic’s heart,—z.e. to find fault and to suggest improve- 
ments,—we now proceed to the task (which, indeed, is no 
task, buta pleasure) ofgiving to our readers some idea ofthe 
merits of the work in question, and, more especially, of the 
merits of the new edition as compared with the old. It 
would be both an error and a bad compliment to the author 
to talk of the present treatise as being substantially a 
new work ; yet it is quite true that it is “ much enlarged 
and almost entirely re-written,” and we may add, im- 
proved in every way. But it is still the same in sub- 
stance, nor could it have become different save by 
deterioration. The main idea of the whole is contained 
in’ the short second chapter, and consists in the 
division of all the words of the language into four parts 


mination in ang of the negative verbs of the same 
dialect, thus 2omang, which, compared with the affirma- 
tive form romoong, certainly warrants one in believing 
that, as Mr, Aston suggests, the negation really resides 
in the vowel a, and not in the syllable 2u, which we have 
been acenstomed to consider as the negative termination. 
The objection raised by Mr. Aston himself, viz., the fact 
that, in so many languages, the letter a is an essential 
part. of words implying negation, seems to us to have but 
little force: for, although Latin, Spanish, German, Eng- 
lish, cte., are, from one point of view “many languages,” 
the comparative philologist can only consider them as 
essentially one, and will carefully guard against allowing 
their literary and practical importance to mislead him into 
giving them more than oue place in the discussion of a 
question of this nature. 


To conclude by the etymologies, which, to our mind, 
constitute one of the most important features of the new 
edition, and which may, we trust, form the nuclens of 
an independent treatise by the learned author. Mr. Aston, 
silently renouneing the somewhat hazardous theories once 
propounded by him hetore the Asiatic Society, here gives 
us a piece of most excellent and reliable work. To the 
mere practical student this portion of the volume will 
doubtless be at less utility than the subsequent chapters ; 
but the philologist will probably think it more to his 


of speech only,—a division, which, by showing at the very | purpose than discussions of exceptions to rules of syutax. 
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COUNTRY TRIPS, BY A VICTIM. 
Part 2, 


For, within the limits of one family of languages, verbal 
resemblances and differences, if only traceable to certain 
principles, eupbonic and otherwise, must always remain 
the chief test of the nearness of relationship ; and what 
we require before anything approaching to a fruitful com- 
parison can be instituted between the Tartar family and 
the Aryan and Semitic, is the discovery of the most 
original form of the languages constituting the said Tartar 
family,—of a language, in fact, occupying in this part 
of the world the place that is taken by Sanskrit 
in the domain of Aryan speech.* It is to this end 
that such researches as those of Mr. Aston’s lead (pp. 
26-38), and those only who have some personal knowledge 































































“Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
“ That bliss which only centres in the mind: 
“ Why have I stray’d from pleasure and repose ?” 

Oh ! that I had spoken in time! That I had had the 
courage to decline the companionship of this brawny Bao- 
tian who led me out by delusive hopes of enjoyment only to 
perish miserably by slow starvation! That I had not per- 
mitted that amiable timidity, or timid amiability, which is 
so marked a feebleness in my character, and which in- 
variably prevents me from refusing the proposals of my 


; friends no matter how they may clash with my own wishes, 
of the extravagances of the Japanese et mologists over ; : 
which he wakes merry, can fully aporeeinis the difficulties | 0 stand in the way of 9 presi start Asc mary mid 
through which he has had to steer his course in order to |8¥ch absurdity ae Aart ee digas ihrer ; at ng 
reach conclusions, which, indeed, when once arrived at, |" the locusts an i ee Ae ' ‘ pueeaet - A ri hg 
seem perfectly natural and easy. One man, of course, can oes Sean me ase me meh 7 pe ation a ald 
not do everything ; and we should be extremely sorry to | S"fferings -* © power 1 have gaine 1 ap no, sho 
see the author whose work we have been discussing re-|®8Y one vee eich meh ele ry Fe pean athe 
nounce the study of the ancient classics in order to devote| AS may be a a Paha peor neernee / ite Ge 
his attention to local ‘patois’ containing no literature smallest amount o baggage, sothat t 6 treacherous t ougat, 
worthy to be mentioned. But might not some of those, that at one time I must elie to having permitted my 
who, from their position as school-teachers, are exiled srs oe on, of smuggling ir . a hale to be 
to distant provinces, where, if they would not vegetate in aie re or aie of fulbl si Pers ° fae f aol 
complete solitude, they must make themselves acquainted | 9" r Li es u cei 6 a pe one - ; 
with the local dialect, follow the example ene by Me hidkay wan att fonrotion 688 40 Gay that the sanctione 
Dallas, and contribute towards a thorough etymologica P : : ae ais 
knowledge of Japanege the results of their investigations ?¢| 1¢ is not my Petts . i Hi The eet ' harper 
The more remote the country-side and the more queer- ptee iran the pete sats os h i aa gs ae ' 
sounding the jargon, so much the more welcome would | ‘hat portion rl f “ sseerposeoc behest a rene haan 4 
these results be ; and, above all, if any of those whose | Progresses and fare sumptuously every day il, ete alles 
business relegates them to the island of Yezo would but Though ay TP ene gears i seat tes I; 
condescend to go to school with their Aino coolies, great eid oe aap ena ihe raid! cesar = 
things might be accomplished in the field of Oriental phi- re o T 2 ate ee ee eit hes Te oe Aspe 
lology, not only through the cross-light which could not | Phical or sen ari r a a ye dents ss befell 
fail to be thrown on the Japanese language by the study |® plain, eee sper) ne Ther a ; ie te i es 
of that which it has displaced and from which it cannot |'2 ™y mad c aig le oe h sabe tT: et those w j 
but have borrowed a considerable number of words, but she not misery pass me by, for here I mean to sit an 
by the extension of our acqnaintance toa tongne over | ‘e!! my woes. 
whose general character and relation to the languages of| As long as we were on the high road it was 
Tartar descent there still hangs a veil of almost total | bearable. I will not indeed deny that for a day or two 
obscurity. These things are not, as some would fain have | there was a certain amount of neutral enjoyment, inasmuch 
us believe, mere triflings with time. The science of |as there was no positivesuffering. Atleast there was change 
language stands closer than any other to the science of the |aud freedom. If it was hot, our garments were ofthe few- 
human mind, and a due knowledge of the workings of the | est and freest. There was that sensation of perfect liberty 
human mind is, probably, more importart than any other | which can only be attained by the discarding of collar 
knowledge whatsoever. and necktie. No man can be as free as nature made him 
so long as he is given over to the base servitude of starch 
and broadcloth, while he who has never known the 
luxury of airing his beauty unadorned by immaculate 
stiffened linen, has never walked in the full light of liber- 
ty’s unclouded sun. Seated in‘the swiftly-rolling, respect- 
destroying jinrikisha, arrayed only in Japanese summer 





* Without being quite so bold as those who would have us believe 
that the Japanese people are indeed none other than the Lost Tribes of 
Israel, may we suggest the likelihood of the Japanese language Leing 
the most original’ form of the Tartar tongues? In eupPor of this 
hypothesis there is not only the fact of its antiquity an remarkable 
unchangedness, but also that of the simplicity of its phonetic structure. 
Emigrants seem to preserve more faithfully than “the old folks at ' 
sna the language of their prods by slanes g- she’ Aeclandors gown of soft cotton, the free current of Heaven’s air—to say 
who, to this day, keep almost intact the ndinavian tongue of a : eir : . 
thousand years mls and the New Englanders, who, as well in pronun- nothing of the dust—eir culating round aa untrammelled 
ciation as in the use of particular words, have adhered to the practice | form, I could not but favourably contrast my condition with 
of the Old English Puritans from whom they spring. The Fg offer, /those unhappy mortals who, in the scorchingest of weath- 
baie another instance of emigrants retaining archaic linguistic er, felt themselves doomed to walk the earth in _resplen- 

t The more eminent Japanese literati are fully aware of the import- dent boots, perfect shirts with head-elevating collars and 
ance of the study of provincial dialects. Mabuchi says :— hand covering cuffs rivalling the snows of Fuji for white- 
: oe no miyako ni mo, Adzuma n oar ool a " dpa ae koko! ness. I kuew from long experience that when these 

ashiko no nigihaheru tokoro ni mo, furuki koto nado ha nokoranu wo i oo : 
kata-inaka no koto wo kikeba, ohoku inishihe no koto zo tsutaharitart......... garments were indued, fr eedom shrieked louder than 

0 kotoba ni yokonamareru gotoku naru aru io mote subete kutonari to}when Kosciusko fell, and shrieking fled. Certainly as 
omofu koto nakare. Ko wo i per ants toki ha, inishthe no oho-miya-buri far as dress is concerned, I fully agree with travelling 
wo uta wo shi mo toki-eraruru nari.” ; Pe sg ; : 
in Japanese style. There is no trouble in dressing, 
while undressing is accomplished in the twinkling of. 
an eye. There are no strings with the irritating 
faculty of forming themselves into the most inextri- 
cable of knots at inopportune moments. There are no 
buttons to come off when the wearer is beyond all feminine 
human aid. The positions that Japanese houses require 
oue to assuine are no longer impossible, while—and this 
is not the least of the conveniences of native dress—ime« 
mediate pursuit of the too attentive and omnipresent flea 
can be undertaken with an almost absolute certainty of his 
capture, as he cannot shelter himself in the fastnesses and 


a 


We are sorry to hear that Lieut-Commander Needham, at 
present in command of H. M. S. Hart, bas met with a serious 
accident. The unfortunate gentleman had been dining at the 
Peak with Commodore Watson last night and was returning 
in company with Commander (iarbett and Dr. Popham. The 
three gentlemen started runnin down the hill, when Mr. 
Needham tripped and fell over the side of the road on to the 
jagged rocks. Assistance was at once procured and he was con- 
veyed to the Naval Hospital where he now lies in a dangerous 
condition.—China Mail. 





Some considerable concessions have been made by the Chinese 


in the matter of the Chefoo Convention. We hear tbat orders | unassailable positions afforded him by our own attire. It 
have been sent from the Central Government, that native vessels, 


8, }is true that it was difficult to make rapid progress in a 
chartered for the conveyauce of deal merchandise on the transit wind without. constantly elicitine the remark from the as- 
pass, —and which have hitherto had to pay mast dues and a va- . ie 


riety of “squeezes, ""—will. in future, on passing the Customs barri- | tN ished country people, “Oh my ! look there! look there! 
ers, have to pay tonnage dues only,.—Shanghai Courier, What a beautiful man, and what a lovely white skin the 
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gentleman has!” My companion said that it was only the 
ignorant who made such remarks, but I believe he was hor- 
ribly jealous at the admiration I excited, which certainly 
could not have been fairly bestowed on him, dressed as he 
was in faded pink and yellow striped flannel pajamas. For 
my own part, although I have ever been modestly con- 
scious of my personal attractions, I felt that they had 
never before met with such appreciation. That which we 
have always among us we are too apt to despise and a 
fairly good looking man has no honour in his own com- 
munity. 

But to thoroughly enjoy the luxury of Japanese dress, 
there must be a body nourished by foreign food inside its 
ample folds, as I found to my cost before many days 
elapsed. At present the tea house accomodations were 
good. The fish was fresh, the soups almost appetizing, 
the rice well boiled and free from extraneous substances, 
fruit ripe and plentiful. Fowls too were accommodating, 
and there was always forthcoming a supply of eggs which 
had not yet lost their virgin charm of novelty, while on 
two successive evenings, we had been able to procure the 
sacrifice of a bird in its adult form, when our souls sighed 
for meat after the toils of the day. The beer of our youth 
was also obtainable and went far to make up for any 
culinary deficiencies. The bitter reproaches of a justly 
offended stomach had not yet been felt by the rest of the 
members. Moreover, the accumulated enezgies of many 
months of previous comfortable living were supporting me, 
even as the hybernating bear is able to sustain his forces 
during his wiuter’ssleep. I was on one occasion weak enough 
to admit to him who had brought me out on this idiotic 
expedition—my friend no longer—that it was not bad. 
“ Not bad!” replied he, putting down the picked second 
leg of the sacrificed fowl, and shovelling down the fifth 
bowl of rice. “Not bad! I should think not! I knew 
you'd like it, and you'll like it all the better as you get 
used to it. First rate chow, and much more wholesome 
than those tinned messes. Here, young woman!” This 
to the nut-brown, white toothed, buxom waitress who was 
kneeling all eyes and smiles at the side of her rice box. 
“‘ Some more rice ; jiggyjiggy, that'll do! Yoroshee. Look 
here, more beer saké arimas, Have got? Then bring 
more stotsu mottekoy. Hyakoo!” All this in a voice 
that would not have shamed the monster Polypheme, and 
given with that air of self complacent, robust enjoyment 
that is irritating to the last degree to those like myself, 
whom Providence has endowed with weak amiability tem- 
pered with imperfect digestion. 

Another great point of annoyance is the unblushing 
manner in which the Herculean torment, who led me to the 
slough of misery into which I presently fell, would persist 
in talking a jargon which he supposed to be Japanese. It 
can only be described by the term once happily applied 
to it by our local Punch, the Arimasian dialect. I 
have devoted many weary hours, to the exclusion of 
much enjoyment and of far more serviceable pursuits, to 
the study of the native tongue, and by hard plodding and 
at great risk of general inpairment of intellect, have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring therein a certain facility. Especially 
do I pride myself on the knowledge I possess of select 
forms of polite address, which with the diamond point of 
hard application I have suceeded in engraving on the 
polished tablets of my memory. They may possess the 
trifling drawback of being very often incomprehensible to 
the ignorant, with whom one seems mostly to come 
in contact in the country, while if they are understood by 
the few intellectual and educated natives whom one may 
by good fortune meet, they are liable to be responded to 
by such high flown phraseology as will make the ardent 
student wish that he had either progressed further in his 
studies or been content with more modest forms of speech. 
Still, as far as they go, they are correct, and he, who like 
myself has by many a long hour's hard study acquired a 
number of polite words and phrases, will die and make no 
sign, rather than have recourse to the vulgar, though I must 
confess generally by the average native, comprehensible, 
combination of sounds used by my companion, and supposed 
by him to be Japanese. By myself I can always be 
impressive aud dignified if my meaning be somewhat 
cloudy, but with this trombone voiced giant I had no 
chance. If I ordered or attempted to explain anything in 
quiet and well selected language, he interrupted me, aud 


Google 


in his vile gibberish and by aid of expressive pantomime, 
succeeded in getting what was wanted in about a fourth 
the time, and with far greater certainty than my polished 
style could command. There is—I will not disguise it— 
no conceit like the conceit of the amateur philologist who bas 
acquired a certain knowledge of Japanese, and there is con- 
sequently no disgust greater than that which the said 
amateur feels, when he finds all bis hardly acquired learning 
eclipsed, nay snuffed out, by a companion who has go little 
respect for superior knowledge as to use the Yokohama 
dialect in his presence, vauntiugly aud unashamed. I was 
disgusted, and I have hated my tormeutor ever since. 
Then he had no idea of his position, or at any rate had 
no consideration for mine. He did the most compromising 
things. He scrambled coppers and apples among the 
crowd that collected round every tea house where we stop- 
ped. He roared out “Ohio” to every coolie and pedlar 
we met. He chucked girls under the chin, and played 
antics before the common crowd, taking the laugh 
that rewarded his fool’s tricks as tribute of adoration 
to his superiority of race. The larger the crowd the 
better did he seem pleased, and if its component parts were 
not as the smell of a field—at least of an English field— 
it was surely as the very incense of praise in his nostrils. 
If you are sensitive and would escape keen mental 
suffering and an acute sense of moral degradation, never 
go on acountry trip with him who sacrifices all sense 
of dignity to a desire to raise a laugh among the vulgar. 
Could the man who plays the antics that he thinks amuse 
the simple villagers, and who cares not how or when he 
tumbles as long as he can see a grin on their innocent 
countenances, hear and understand the remarks that such 
tom-fool pranks elicit, he would surely refrain from being 
“funny” for the rest of his life. The man that plays 
mad tricks before a Japanese public ; pursues like an ill 
bred satyr the screaming tea-house nymphs ; catches hold 
of little pocket handkerchiefless children ; slaps coolies on 
the back, and kicks his jenrikisha runner, may rest as- 
sured that he is bringing himself and all foreign national- 
ities into hatred, contempt and ridicule. He may be gra- 
cious without loss of dignity ; amusing without vulgarity ; 
decided without bullying; but if he cannot so comport 
himself, let him for his own sake and the sake of all - 
foreigners, refrain from going anywhere but to those places 
in the neighbourhood of Yokohama where the natives are 
used to the vagaries it pleaseth him to play. In other 
places he will be looked upon, and rigbtly, as far below iu 
breeding the lowest coolie for whose applause he tumbles. 


Still, as I admit, for the first day or two there was little 
to grumble at, and forgetful in the dreamful ease of the 
moment that it might not be always May, that summer 
roses fade, and that darkest clouds ofttimes obscure the 
brightest skies, I was weak enough to go into quiet rap- 
tures over the delights of a country excursion. Pleasant 
it was, I admitted, to start off in the early freshness of 
morning, with all kind of good wishes for a pleasant 
journey; along the village street, having hasty glimpses 
of the peaceful people commencing their several daily tasks, 
pausing from their work a moment as we passed their little 
shops. Pleasant to be out in the open country on the 
winding road bordered with the fresh green rice just 
coming into ear. Pleasant under the sun-flecked avenue of 
grand old firs, with their welcome shade to the groups of 
dusty pilgrims, and the Jaden wayfarers. Pleasant the 
vignettes between their aged and leaf entwined trunks of 
the midsummer fields and quiet farms and hamlets nestling 
in their groves of sugi and bamboo, with the background 
of bold blue hills, in whose cool shadows we were to rest 
awhile. Pleasant to see the strings of pack horses, with 
their scarlet trappings, now flashing out in the streaks of 
sunlight glinting through the branches, or resting in the 
shadow of some humble hostelrie, while their blue robed, 
copper legged drivers were standing or lying round, refresh- 
ing themselves with a cup of tea and whitf ef tiny pipe. 
Pleasant the mid-day rest and short siesta on the clean 
mats of a breezy room, while the crickets and cicadas, and 
all singing, humming and twittering things made a choral 
accompaniment to the tiny stream that trickled from its 
bamboo spout into the little pond with the gold fish and 
pink lotos. Pleasant the arrival at the night’s resting place 
after the sun had gone down, when all the village was 
hazy with the blue smoke of the evening fires, aud the 
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brown roofs told out richly against the yellow twilight 
sky. Pleasant the warm welcome that greeted our coming, 
as though we were honoured and expected guests instead 
of two chance foreign tourists. Pleasant the bath that 
made one forget all the fatigues of the day, and changed 
exhaustion into blissful lassitude as we-lay on the mats 
sipping the straw coloured tea and smoking a fragrant 
cigarette. ° Pleasant the rest on the quilts that— 

No! I must stop. It was nothiug of the kind. I was, I 
confess, foolish enough to gush thus in my diary on the 
evening of the second day out. I suppose I felt it all at the 
time, or if I did not, I felt that I ought to feel it. It is the 
general style in which the traveller endeavours to 
give utterance to his impressions, and it seemed the 
proper thing to do. But looking back on that journey, 
here from my comfortable home I repeat it was noth- 
ing of the kind. When I reflect on the best nights 
spent even in the best of places, under the most favour- 
able conditions, and contrast them with the luxuries that 
I bad left behind, I find that I must retract all that I 
have said about pleasant episodes, lest I should mislead 
some unfortunate into believing that there is any pleasure 
in such a country trip as mine, and cause him to suffer the 
experiences which I was toendure. ‘Talk of comfort in 
a Japanese tea-louse, when one remembers all the com- 
forts one has wilfully abaudoned ! 

“ Comfort? comfort scorned of devils! this is truth the poet sings, 

‘“‘ That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 

The next day found us at the foot of the mountains, 
where—but let me breath awhile! Even the memory is 
painful ! 





Worrespondence 


BAD ROADS AND TAXATION IN JAPAN. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.”’ 
August 24th, 1877. 


S1r,—The subject “ bad roads and taxation” appearing 
to me to have a more important bearing on the future pros- 
perity of this country than almost any other, I must 
make this my apology for: again bringing forward, even 
in the shape of a letter, opinions or advice to the Japanese 
which, no doubt, they may have often already received, but 
to which, if such be the case, it would seem they have so 
far turned a somewhat deaf ear. 

The opinions and advice to which I would now draw 
their attention are not wy own; they are those of another, 
which I entirely: endorse, and although delivered with 
reference to another country and another people, strike me 
as being sufficiently applicable (mutatis mutandis) to this 
country and people, as to merit that publicity should be 
given to them in every way, that may tend to produce an 
improvement in the existing means of communication from 
farm land to market town, and a nore contented frame of 
mind in the much tax-begrieved peasant. 

Col. Baker in hisadmirable and truthful work on Turkey, 
thus briefly refers to the means of communication in that 
country and the consequent disastrous results :— 

“The Government on their side are to blame for not 
making and keeping up roads of communication by which 
the produce of land may be brought to market. By 
neglecting this duty the Porte locks up her wealth and 
puts the key in her pocket. 

“ There are hundreds of thousands of acres of the richest 
land in the world, which: might be cultivated with profit 
if there were good roads of communication, but. as it is, all 
the bulk of the traffic of the country has to be done by 
pack-animals instead of wheeled carriages. One hors 
would drag in w cart as much as four horses could carry ; 
the consequence is, that food has to be grown to feed three 
horses instead of one. ‘The horse is useless for purposes 
of food, and therefore this unnecessary expenditure of 
Jabour to provide his keep and to rear him, is sheer loss 
tothe State and people, and may be set down at many 
millions of pounds. Again the country is not adequately 
populated per square mile of area, consequently labour is 
toa certain extent deficient ; therefore, if means were 
taken to reduce the number of horses used for traffic 
it would also reduce the number of men who are 
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employed to attend to them, and would leave the surplus 
for the profitable cultivation of the enormous amount of 
rich but waste lands. 

“ To give some idea of the loss this must entail upon the 
country, I will instance my own case. My estate is only 
eight miles from Salonica, and five years ago the magnifi- 
cent highway-road to Seres was made, and passes close to 
the property. The road has never been touched from 
that day to this, and is now impassable for wheeled car- 
riages. The consequence is that, although I have an ex- 
cellent market only eight miles off, Z must send all my 
grain to it on pack-animals, and for that short distance tt 
costs me 6 per cent. on the value of the grain, while with 
wheeled carriages, and the road in order, the cost would 
be only 1 per cent. Here is a sheer and unnecessary loss 
of 5 per cent. on the produce of one farm. And in this 
sense, that which is a loss to the producer is indirectly a 
& proportionate loss to the Government. 

“If some of the many millions which were borrowed 
by Turkey had been spent in making canals and 
roads of communication, and keeping them in order, 
instead of being squandered on the huge palaces at the 
capital, the country would have been able to meet 
her liabilities, and would have had revenue to spare to 
strengthen her for the war which is probably approach- 
ing.” 

With respect to the tax grievance he says :—‘ The 
outcry of oppressive taxation is greatly exaggerat- 
ed, but that hardships exist in the collection there is 
no doubt. ‘he reason that the rayah finds the burden of 
taxation so heavy is almost entirely his own fault, or 
rather, [ should say, the fault of his religion. The Greek 
Church ordains 180 feast and fast days out of the year, 
on which the strict Catholic or the lazy man need not 
work—nearly half the year. Under such circumstances, 
it is hardly matter of surprise that taxes should press 
heavily.” 

I believe this to be in a great measure true of the 
tax outcry in this country. If the Japanese would 
only appreciate the value of time, if they would abolish 
say a half of their tcht rokus, matsuris, endless festivals, 
aud joss chin chinnings which I should compute as taking 
up over 100 days a year (not quite as bad as their brethern 
of the Greek Church, however), they would not find the 
load quite so difficult to bear, more work would be done, 
and the opportunities for a fruitless expenditure of their 
gains would be considerably diminished. Much work 
no doubt makes Jack a dull boy, but too much play will 
not tend to make him thrifty, prudent or clever. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


HIYAKUSHO TERAKI. 


LOSS OF TILE MESSAGERIES MARITIMES 
STEAMER MEIKONG. 


To Tuk Evitor or THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Mai.” 
Suez, Ist July, 1877. 

Dear Sir,—As I believe the loss of the Messageries 
Maritimes S.S. Meisony will excite considerable interest, 
I send you a narrative of the event, all the particulars of 
which can be testified to by myself and others. 

We left Point de Galle on Sunday, Juve 10th, at about 
4.30 p.m., and experienced for the first four days much 
calmer weather than we expected, in consequence of the 
Captain taking a southerly course to escape the full force 
ofthe monsoon. On Sunday, the 17th, we had astiff breeze 
all day and were under full sail and steam, expecting to 
make Cape Gardafui that evening. It was a fine moonlight 
uight. Most of the passengers had turned in, when we 
were awakened by three severe bumps which brought all 
from their cabins eager to learn what had happened. Two 
of the passengers were on deck, and at once knew the 
cause, having noticed the proximity of the land some minutes 
before theship struck. Immediately confusion and terror 
spread thoughout the ship. The saloon was filled with 
ladies and children, whose shrieks and cries added to the 
general dismay. On reaching the deck the steamer was 
found to be heeling over towards the land, which appeared 
to be not more than 100 yards from our starboard side, 
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and which the commander informed us was the mainland 
of Africa. Ahead of us we could seea high prominent 
headland, whilst on our starboard, we now being broad- 
side on to the shore, we could discern a low lying coast 
with a white fringe of surf beating angrily upon it. All 
this while waves broke continuously over the ship, pouring 
over the awnings and down the hatchways and saloon sky- 
lights, which were open. The first action of all on board 
seemed to be to secure life belts, some of which hung in 
each cabin. No orders having been heard or instructions 
given, the passengers were left entirely to themselves to 
assist one another as best they could, and to support and 
encourage the ladies and children. After some delay 
three boats were consecutively lowered, by which a few 
of the male passengers got away. By the second boat 
a rope waa conveyed to land and made fast. The 
third alone returned to the ship, full of water, the 
men being hauled on board by ropes, while of the 
second boat’s crew two sailors unfortunately lost their 
lives in the surf which was dashing high on the 
rocky shore. It was at this time the Captain decided to 
delay the disembarkation of the passengers and crew 
until daylight. A terribly anxious time was passed hy 
all on board during the four hours which intervened 
before daybreak. ‘There seemed to be no order of any 
kind maintained; no means, by casting the lead, or 
otherwise, were taken to discover the positiongof the 
vessel upon the rocks; no signals of distress were 
exhibited, nor did any of the officers either assure us 
of our safety or organize means of escape, whilst 
all parts of the vessei were filled with groups of Chinese 
servants, stokers, and stewards seemingly bent on taking 
care of themselves, and securing their own property regard- 
less of the passengers, while even in some instances cabins 
were ransacked. All that was done in the above-mentioned 
time was to bring one of the three remaining boats on 
board from the port tothe starboard side. During this 
time no attempt was made or advice given to save or 
secure apy valuables or cabin luggage, nor were the pas- 
sengers told to put on other garments than those they 
stood in, which in many instances consisted only of night 
clothes. From time to time seas broke violently over 
the vessel, bumping her on the rocks, and exciting con- 
siderable doubts among the passengers as to whether 
she would remain till the morning. At about 4 a.m. we 
were made aware, by the shonts of the party on shore, of 
the lights of a steamer approaching on our port quarter, 
and the Captain then for the first time sent up rockets 
and himself held blue lights over the stern. Three guns 
were also fired, and we had the satisfaction of seeing our 
signals replied to. At dawn disembarkation commenced 
with one small boat, which was hauled backwards and for- 
wards through the surf by means ofthe rope fixed on 
shore, and thus all were eventually landed in safety. The 
Captain had in the meantime seut a boat with an officer 
and crew to communicate with the steamer lying in the 
offing and making signals, which, however, were not replied 
to by the Meikong. In consequence of the high wind and 
the sea running at the time, this boat was unable to reach 
the steamer, the Glenartney, and would have been unable 
to communicate, had not Captain Gulland lowered a boat 
and so reached them wheh they were almost exhausted. 
This boat was unable to return to the Afeitkong, and was 
ultimately abandoned on shore, the officer and crew 
returning to the rest of us on board. The passen- 
gers, on leaving the MMeikong, were prevented by the 
officers from taking with them iuto the boat even 
the very smallest packages, such as hand-bags, shawls, 
clothes, etc., being assured that the baggage would 
eventually be bronght on shore, so that in many instances 
passengers went to their cabins before leaving and safely 
packed everything—taking absolutely nothing with them. 
On reaching the shore we found ourselves intermingling 
with numbers of the natives—Somalis—all armed with 
swords and spears, and in some few instances with match- 
locks, but to all appenrance they were not disposed to be 
hostile. The English passengers were fully occupied as 
they landed in making the ladies and children as comfort- 
able as possible under these trying cireumstances,—drying 
clothes, collecting chairs, and rigging up sails as protection 
from the burning sun ; also in keeping at a distance the in- 
quisitivo natives. ‘There being uo officer on shore to take 
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direction of affairs until the Commissaire arrived, bringing 
with him a few bags of biscuits drenched with salt water 
aud also x few bottles of wine, nothing was known as to 
what was to be done. At this time we saw the Glenart- 
ney steaming off, and we imagined she had left us to our 
fate, but the first officer and a sailor from that vessel ap- 
peared in a few hours in a very exhausted state, having 
come overland. They brought the welcome news that the 
Glenartney was lying in a small bay, about six miles off 
on the other side of Cape Gardafui, waiting to take us on 
board. They urgently requested that the first detachment 
of passengers should start and make their way to the 
steamer, in order to inform her Captain that the remainder 
would shortly follow. This was done, about a dozen 
leaving at this time. By 2.15 p.m. the crew were all 
landed, no one being left on board but the Commander, 
first officer, and a few others, who brought with them all 
that was saved, viz.: the diplomatic despatches, regis- 
tered letters, ships papers, instruments, arms, etc. Up to 
this moment the Captain had not decided on the entire 
abandonment of the vessel, both he and the Commissaire 
assuring several passengers that their baggage would be 
saved. The Captain of the Glenartney, who had himself 
walked over from his ship, stated that he would wait 
until eight o’clock next morning, and also send a portion 
of his crew to assist in saving anything possible, which 
offer, however, at the last moment the Captain of the 
Meikong declined. To prove the practicability of saving 
the valuable portion of the cabin luggage, it may be here 
observed that one gentleman, on the promise of reward to 
one of the crew, obtained his two despatch boxes from his 
cabin, this being just previous to the Captain’s decision to 
abandon the steamer. Some time before the commander 
had left the vessel numbers of natives had swam to and 
were allowed on board, and were observed collecting aud 
throwing overboard anything they could secure. Leaving 
this magnificent vessel with a very valuable cargo, with 
mails, passengers’ baggages, all abandoned to the crowds of 
Somalis who now were swarming over it, although lyingona | 
fairly even keel and within a hundred yards of shore and in 
a comparatively smooth sea, the remainder of the passengers, 
the officers and the crew commenced their march across the 
burning desert which separated them from the bay where 
the Glenartney was lying. Owing to the forethought and 
activity of some of the Euglish passengers, the weakest of 
the ladies and children were carried by chairs lashed upon 
oars, which by bribes and promises of money they induced 
the black stokers to carry, without which aid the ladies 
must have inevitably perished. Along these ten miles of 
soft sand, under a scorching sun, with no water, food or 
means of sustenance, was to be seen a long straggling train 
of people, in many cases shoeless, hatiess, and half clothed, 
and some in their night dresses only, while the crew who 
ought to have assisted the weak and failing, carried with 
them their bundles and packages down to such trumpery as 
monkeys, parrots, etc. It was a most heart-rending sight to 
see delicate ladies, some walking in slippers, half dead with 
thirst and exhaustion, struggliug for their very lives to the 
end of the journey. On our arrival at the bay we found 
the boats of the Glenartney ready to receive and convey us 
as fast as possible, and thoughtfully supplied with fresh 
water, which was eagerly swallowed by one and all. 
There we heard also the sad news of the death by exhaus- 
tion of one of our fellow passengers in the first detach- 
ment, and also of that of the Commissaire from sun stroke. 
At length all the others having arrived safely on board, 
we left the bay at about midnight for Aden, where we 
arrived at 10 a.m. on the 20th, having in the meantime 
experienced unexampled kindness and generosity from 
Captain Gulland and his officers and crew, who not only 
supplied us with food, but gave clothés to those who were 
most in need of them, and but for whose gallant and willing 
help the loss of life among the passengers would undoubt- 
edly have been very great. The passengers were reqvested 
to meet at the Messageries Maritimes office at Aden on 
the 22nd to hear the report of the Captain of the Meikong 
read in reference to the loss of the ship and the abaudon- 
ment of the baggage. It contained so many statements 
which were not considered in accordance with facts, that 
it was not signed by any of the English passengers, who 
before leaving Aden handed iu to the Political Resident 
a protest which contains the foregoing particulars, 
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There are to be added the few following facts :—H. M. 
troopship Tamar ypnssed the Cape on 5.30 p.m. on the 
afternoon of the 18th, and seeing the French colours and 
Company’s flag which had been left flying balf mast high, 
stood in and signalled for some time, but receiving no 
reply, and being short of coal proceeded at length on her 
way. On 20th Jane in tho afternoon, the French troop- 
ship Finnisterre also passed the same place, but laid to 
and sent on board the wreck a party of men with strict 
orders to touch nothing. They found the deck in posses. 
sion of Somalig who had taken up their quarters there and 
were feeding on the sheep and other live stock of the 
Meikong. ‘The boarding party easily drove them off, and 
examined all parts of theship. One man brought away 
with him a photograph album out of the saloon, belonging 
to one of the first class passenyers. It is now in his pos- 
session and is quite uninjured. From the foregoing I 
wish to draw attention to the several points of complaint 
which we make. 

By whose mistake or negligence this ship was, on 
a moonlight night, run on shore at full speed between 
Cape Gardafui, rising 900 feet from the sea, and a 
headland some four miles south of it fully 300 feet high, 
it is for the French authorities to discover. As I have 
said above, the shore was noticed by passengers on board 
some minutes before the vessel struck. Why were no 
signals of distress exhibited until the Glenartney was 
sighted by the party on shore ? Why was no lead thrown 
to discover our positions on the rocks? Had there been 
deep water either at stem or stern we might have slid 
from where we struck, and been engulphed at any moment. 
How was it no attempt was made to prepare to save any 
thing during the hours we waited for daylight, with 
twelve officers, including engineers, and a crew of over 150 
men, with nearly five hours at their disposal and already 
possessing & rope communication with the shore? It is 
almost incredible to believe that nothing was done, and 
nothing whatever was saved. But on the other hand, pas- 
sengers were prevented taking with them trifling packages, 
being informed that their cabin luggage would follow them. 

There is little more to add concerning this miserable 
calamity. That the officers were content to see ladies, 
young and feeble, toiling over the burning desert, sinking 
for want of what a little forethought and care would so 
easily have supplied, is perfectly astounding. So satisfied 
were the English passengers of the possibility of saving 
the greater part of their baggage and valuables, that they 
prevailed on the Political Resident at Aden to offer 
H.M.S. Vestal, then lying at anchor, for the protection of 
the wreck. This was declined by the French Consul and 
Messageries Agent as unnecessary, whereas before we left 
Aden, Arabs had already left to buy up what fell into the 
hands of the Somalis. 

We arrived here to-day by the P. & O. steamer Zam- 
besi, all suffering from the effects of exposure to the sun and 
the most miserable week, spent at Aden, that imagination 
van conceive. I ought to mention that the number of pas- 
sengers did not exceed eighty—including all classes and 
children. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A PASSENGER. 





We hear that Hu-kwan-yung, the well-known banker of Hang- 
chow, has completed the negotiations with the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation for the Chinese loan, which was to 
have been advanced by the Japanese. The amount is five million 
Hai-kwan taels, or about £1,600,000. It may be mentioned that 
the loan, unlike the last, is not in silver but in sterling. The rate 
of interest is ten per cent. per annum. The Customs revenues of 
Canton, Ningpo, Shanghai, and Hankow are hypothecated as secu- 
rity for the debt.—Shanghai Courier. 





In reference to the paragraph which appeared in our issue of 
the 26th July, to the effect that it was rumoured that the Jap- 
anese had jrotested against the negotiations of the last loan to 
the Chinese Government, we learn that the matter has been 
amicably settled. The Chinese contractor of the loan, which 
was to have come before the public on the first of September, 
has purchased from the Japanese 50,000 piculs of rice for the 
use of sufferers by the inundation in the province of Fokien. 
The profit on this transaction will, we supppose, be considered 
by the Japanese as a sort of equivalent for what might have 
been got from the loan.—Shanghai Courier. 
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Law Reports. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. Witkinson, Esy., Acting Law Secretary. 
Wednesday, August 22nd, 1877. 

Messrs. STILLFRIED & ANDERSEN v. D. Weren. 


The plaintiffs in this case, who were represented by Mr Ander- 
sen, souglit to recover certain bills which had been placed in the 
hands of the defendant for collection, and monies which had been 
collected by him. Mr Welsh defended his case in person. 

tis Honour asked Mr Welsh if he had rendered a stntement of 
accounts to the plaintiffs, and he replied in the negative. He 
stated that he hind been employed by the plaintiffs first of 
all on @ salary, but it was subsequently arranged that he should 
collect accounts, sell views, etc. on commission. Last month he 
obtained a situation and applied to the pluintiffs for a settlement, 
which they promised to give him but had not done so. He had 
made out a statement from which he believed that Messrs Stilifried 
and Andersen were indebted to him. 


Mr Andersen informed the Court that he was willing to have 
a settlement. but had been unable to get one through the perversi- 
ty of the defendant, who had collected monies and said that be 
had not done so. Consequently the plaintiffs were afraid to apply 
to persons owing them money for fear they should have already paid 
the defendant. The defendant had informed him that an officer 
belonging to a British man-of-war had not paid his account; but 
on application to the officer for payment he produced & receipt 
showing that he had pail the money to Welsh. 

At the suggestion of His Honour both parties ultimately agreed 
to a adjournment of the case in order to allow them the oppor- 
tunity Wexhanging accounts with each other. His Honour then 
made the following order. 

It is ordered by consent that the defendant within one week 
from this day deliver tothe pluintiffan account of all monies that 
he has collected for them, and a list of all the invoices received 
by him from the plaintiff to the amount of which he has not collected, 
and that he return such invoices not so collected to the plaintiffs 
and that the plaintiff within the rametime deliver to the defendant 
anaccount of all commissions due by them to him, and that the 
further hearing be adjourned until Wednesday, the 19th of September, 
1877, at 10 o'clock. 











IN THE U. 8S. CONSULAR-GENKRAL COURT. 
Befure Gzx. T. B. Van Buren, Consul-General. 
Tuesday, August 21st, 1877. 
F. V. Dickins v. A. C. Duxy, 
The plaintiff claimed the eum of $2,400, retainer’s fee. 


Mr Dickins opened his case by saying that he bad done all he 
possibly couid to settle the affair without bringing in into Oourt, 
but had fniled. While conducting a case for Mr Dunn in the 
Teuk ji Saibansho, eome Jupanese witnesses were required, but they 
refused to attend unless the Saibansho ordered them. The Saidansho 
refused to do this, and the end of the affair was that it was referred 
home to America. A great deal of correapondence took place which 
wascarried on by hm, Mr Dickina, Eventually all witnesses who were 
required were summoned to the Joto Saibansho, and the case was heard 
and occupied fifteen sittings, and resulted in favour of Mr Dunn for 
some $15,000. The petition had been at first for something like 
$50,000, but on a new petition having to be presented to the Joto 
Saibansho, he Mr Dickins, thought it would be better not to claim 
such a large amount, and advised Mr Dunn to take off $25,000 
which was accordingly done. At the same time he advised that 
a smaller claim for $700 should not be included in the case for 
damages, as the two claims would be better separate. When the 
case was taken into the Jufo Saibansho, different arrangements were 
made with regard to his, Mr Dickins, fee, as he could not foresee 
all which afterwards tranepired when he accepted the sum of $500, 
and it was ultimately agreed that $1,500 should be paid as retainer's 
fee if the case was successful, and in the event of its failure $800. 
Mr Dunn did not carry out this arrangement, and so he, Mr Dickins, 
made out a bill of costs sccording to the rules of the profession in 
the English Court, and the sum he now claimed was the amount of 
that bill. After the demand in the petition being claimed, Me 
Dunn admitted that something was due him, Mr Dickins, and as to 
how much, it was resolved should be settled by an arbitrator. The 
arbitration, however, fell through on account of Mr Dunn claiming 
the eum of $700, the amount of the claim which he said ouyht to 
have been filed in the petition in the main case heard in the Joto 
Saibansho. ‘This Mr Dickins could not agree to. 


Mr Dickins was then sworn and said:—In 1874 Mr Dunn em- 
ployed me to conduct a case against the Petroleum Company, in 
which he was plaintiff, demanding $50,000 dumages for wrongful 
dismissal from their service, and 700 odd dollars, a debt alleged to 
be due from the Company to him. After his first interview, at 
which I did not understand whether I was retained or not, the 
Petroleum Company called upon me and wished to engage me. I 
refused, consicer ng myself in honour bound to Mr Dunn, although 
they were willing to pay me a good sum down. On the 15th of 
April, I wrots to Culonel Dunn the following letter : (letter pro- 
duced and marked A, Mr Dickina reading it, and the substance of 
the document was objecting to Mr Dunn having drawn out a pe- 
tition without first coveulting Mr Dickins; and also informing Me 
Dunn that the other side had been to him requesting him to under- 
take their case.) In consequence of that letter f wae formally 
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retained by Mr Dunn apd the sum agreed upon was $500. In 
unswer tothe offer on the part of Mr Dunn I wrote a letter 
dated April 24th, 1875. (Letter produced and read and marked 8, 
ite purport being that he, Mr Dickins, accepted the terms offered and 
that he declined to undertake the claim for $750) 1 then attended 
the casein the 'sukiji Saibansho, three days altogether when the 
case came to an end through the refusal of the Court to cull certain 
Japanese witnesses who would not come without being summoned. 
On this point of the summoning of witnesses, I made representations 
to the ourt, had numerous interviews with Mr Dunn and the 
American minister, conducted a long correspondence with the latter 
concerning it, and prepared statements eid oflize papers for trans- 
mission to the U.S. Governme:t. This ended in the case being 
again brought on in the Joto Saibansho, which hal beon created in 
the interval. A new petition was drawn up by me and filed, by 
which in accordance with my advice, Mr Dunn reduced the claim 
contained in the original petition drawn up by himself, from $50,000 
to $25,000, and omitted by my advice, the claim for $750. Between 
the petition in the Joto Saibansho being settled, fled and heard, 
numerous conferences took place between Mr Dunn and myself, and 
his witnesses ; and evidence of one witness, after considerable trouble, 
being procured beforehand. On the 16th of Jan., 1875, in pursuance 
of negotiation relative to costs, I wrote a letter to Mr Dunn (Letter 
read and marked C and was to the effect that the terms pro- 
posed could not be accepted, and proposing the sum of $1,500 in 
the event of success and $800 in the event of non-success). The 
terms of this letter were agreed to by Mr Dunn, both verbally 
and in writting, and I accordingly conducted the case in the Joto 
Sathansho. he hearing commenced on the 14th of January, 1875, 
and after many adjournments terminated about the 12th of April, 
1875, sdme 15 sittings having taken place. Judgment was pro- 
nounced in favour of Mr Dunn on October 30th, 1875. In the 
neantime the Court was frequently pressed by me to render judg- 
ment. During tho trial the pharge of incompetency against Mr 
Dunn was repeated by the oil company and much insisted upon. 
From this accusation Mr Dunn came out vindicated in every 
respect, and the charges of disuhedience were shown to be as frivo- 
Jous, and were by judgment of the Court, accepted as being as 
frivolous as the charge of incompetency. When the judgment had 
been obtained, I cousidered it my duty, under the letter of the 16th 
_ of January, 1875, to be at an en:, and during 1875 and 1876 I prose- 

ed Mr Dunn for payment at least of my disbursements. t sigs 
pressed him for payment of, or security for, my costs, and I 
mentioned the consignment of his judgment, with which I would 
be contented as security. Not » faithing was paid me. (Letter pro- 
daced read and marked D certifying, shat within two days, if some 
arrangement wus not arrived at, he, Mr Dickins would sue Mr 
Dunn. A bill of costs was included in the letter). The statements 
contained in the bill of ousts are true, and its items are reason- 
able and fair, according to the practice of the profession in Yoku- 
hams. Ii anewer to that letter, I received one from Mr Dunn 
dated 30th of September, 1876 (letter produced, read and marked E 
The contents were objecting to the bill of costs; and with regurd to 
the disbursements of Mr Dickins Mr Dunn would pay as soon as pos- 
sible). I then wrote another letter to Mr Dunn. (Letter produced 
and marked F, proposing to submit the account to some gentlemun). 
Nothing came of the correspondence, my offer being refused both 
verbally and in writing. (Letter, dated October 6, 1876, from Mr 
Dunn, produced and rend and marked G. acknowledging that the 
offer to refer the matter to a countryman of his was fair and 
honourable. A letter was also read dated July 1876, and another 
without any date, marked H and I respectively). In con- 
sequence of the correspondence between Mr Dunn and my- 
self, it was determined that the matter should be submitted to the 
arbitration of Mr Boissonade. I had previously commenced this 
action in this Court against Mr Dunn. When the agreement to 
arbitrate was made, the Court made an order tu that effect. On 
the 12th of January, 1877, I received a letter from Mr Dunn with 
8 copy of my bili of costs. (Letter read, marked K, stating that 
Mr Dunn was anxious to have the matter settled by arbitration.) 
An agreement of arbitration was then drawn up submitting to Mr 
Boissonade my claim against Mr Dunn. To this agreement 
additions were added by both parties, which I propose to produce 
in evidence (Agreement of arbitration read, put in and marked L.) 
The arbitration fell through owing to Mr Dunn’s demand that the 
arbitrator should arbitrate upon a counter claim put forward by 
Mr Dunn, demanding payment from me of the sum of $750 odd 
dollars, and denying me any remuneration whatever, on the ground 
that I had forfeited my right to it by not tacking on his claim of 
750 odd dollars in hie claim for wrongful diemission. The bill of 
costs put in is that upon which I sue. 

Recess till 1.30 p.m. 


On the Court resuming its sitting this afternoon Mr Dunn cross- 
examined Mr Dickins. 


Mr Dickins :—I furnished documents to Mr Bingham. There 
were letters to Mr Mitchell and to several others. ‘The reason I 
sent Mr Hall to copy the correspondence at your house was because 
you had them altogether. 

This concluded the plaintiff’s case. 

Ambrose C. Dunn was them sworn and said : 


May it please your honor I have nade a brief of this which I wish 
to read. I the defendant commenced action by filing my petition 
through the Coneul in Yokokama, against the Japanese Petroleum 
Company on the 24th of March, 1874, ns per documents 1 and 2. 
(Letter produced dated March 28th, 1874, to the U. 8. 
Consal, marked 1. ‘The purport was thot Mr Dunn _ intended 
to take action against the Petrolenm Company.) I call par- 
ticular attention to the items $556.50 and $200, being my own 
funds disbursed in 1878, or therea 0) the at ed Company, 


as stuled in exhibit (1). I received a letter from Mr Dickins, 18th 
April, (plaintifi’s exhibit A). Ihave never disputed employing the 
plaintiff us my attorney in the prosecution of my claim ngainst 
the Oil Company. I employed him on the 23rd of April 1874, but 
| deny employing him in September 1874 as set forth in the 
petition. 

Mr Dickins remarked that he wished to amend that part of the 
petition, which was done. 

Defendant. then read a letter in which he had offered Mr Dickins 
the sum of five hundred dollars and five per cent interest on the 
$750. Mr Dickins’s answer was then read accepting the proposal 
with the exception of conducting the case for 750 odd dollars. 

Defendant continued :—Mr Dickins’ agreed to accept the $500. 
By a miscarriage of justice my case was thrown out of the Tsubiji 
Saibansho, at which time plaintiff had obtained all my papers and 
then refused to carry on the case in the Joto Saibansho. On my 
demanding them, Mr Dickins refused to deliver me the papers 
unless I paid him $500 for the making of anew agreement. Tosave 
time and expense I was forced to make a new agreement (plaintifi’s 
exhibit C.) My petition to the Tsukiji Saibansho had been prepared 
by myself. Mr Dickins had not prepared a single paper at that 
time or given any legal advice whatever. The only work done by 
Mr Dickins was to attend two days at Tsukiji and the writing 
of ashort letter to the Minister in regard to my case. So the 
plaintiff really did nothing; and refused to carry on the case unless I 
paid him $500 or made a new agreement By the new contract 
plaintiff binds himeelf toa final issue in the Joto Saibansho, and not 
until the final issue was plaintiff entitled to demand payment for his 
services; and on my refusing to pay until the final issue, Mr Diokins 
decided to retire fron the case and instituted a suit against me‘in the 
U 8. Consular Court. The case against the Petroleum Company is 
still pending. On the 30th of October 1876, judgment was rendered 
in my favour for about $20,000, including interest. The Company 
then appealed, and on December 26th 1876, a final dicision confirm. 
ed the first. decision less $1,000 house rent. Then it wns sent tothe 
TOkid Saibansho to be executed. Then I was notified on the 11th of 
June last to appear before the TOki6 Saibansho, for the purpose of en- 
quiring into the individual responsibility of the shareholders in the 
Comp ny, and there the matter rests. Mr Dickins left the case in Oo- 
tober after the decision of the Joto Saibansho. I not only represent- 
ed my case myself in the Joto Saibansho, but aleo in the Daishin-In 
on account of Mr Dickins leaving the case. 

Witiess produced the cory of a letter written by him to Mr Dick- 
ina on January 18th, 1875 and several other documents bearing 
upon tho statement that Mr Dickines had retired from the case. Mr 
Dickins’ letters to defendant were to the effect that he could not 
dance attendance at the Japanese Court without seeing a glimpse 
of some compensation, as every duy he left his office was a loss 
of from $50 to $75; and compluining of defendant writing as if 
he were the injured party instead of him, Mr. Dickins. The 
Bill of costs was then read. 

Hie Honournssed Mr Dickine why it wae that he claimed more 
than the $1.500, to which he replied that it was on account of 
Mr Dunn not complying with that agreeme..t. 

Defendant then read the following statement which was got up 
on purpose to present to the arbitrator, and the marks of the 
exhibits which are defendant’s own and not His Honour’s. 

let.—I, the defendant, cormenced action by filing my petition 
through the U 8. Consul at Yokolmina ou the 24th day of Murch, 
1874, in the SAthosho, Tokio, vs. the Jupanese Oil Company as per 
enclosures marked Nos. 1 and 2. 

3nd.—Attention is particularly called to the items 556 50, and 
200 Mexican dollars, being defendant’s own funds disbursed by him 
in 1873, or thereabouts, for the snid Uil Cormpuny as stated in 
bill or petition as per enclosures marked No, 2, amounting to the 
sum of 756.50 Mexican dollars, without interest, and by the filing 
of said bill or petition, it brought forth enclosure marked No. 8 
from the plaintiff, Mr. Dickins, bearing date April 18th, 1874. 

8rd. —Defendant has never disputed the employing of plaintiff 
as his attorney in the prosecution of his claim o. the Japanese, 
Oil Company beforethe Shishosho,on the 23rd day of April, 1874. 
But defendant does deny employing him du:ing the month of 
September, 1874, as set forth Sy plaintiff in his sworn petition 
before the U. 8. Consul-General as per enclosure marked A. By 
reference to enclosure marked B, of date April 28rd, 1874, to 
the plaintiff, it will be seen defendant submitted his proposition 
for plaintiffs employment and by enclosure marked U, bearing 
date April 24, 1874, will be found plaintiffs answer accepting . 
defendant’s propusition for 500 dollars fee to conduct defendant's 
case to a final issue in the Shikosho, but refusing defendant’s offer of 5 
per cent. on the aforesaid sum of 756.70 Mexican dollars, as it 
really required no legal proceedings, as per enclosure marked B. 
These documents, or agreement B and OC, defendant considered 
equally binding on plaintiff and detendant, and by the express 
terns of said enclosures B and C, nothing can be more clear, 
than that plaintiff faithfully bound himself, and did undertake 
the carrying on of defandant’s case before the Shihosho to a final 
issue, and upon said final issue plaintiff was to receive 500 dollars. 

4th.—By a miscarriage of justice, defendant’s suit on the 2nd 
day of trial was thrown out of the Tsukiji Saibansho,—a court of the 
Shikosho ;—at which time plaintiff obtained possession of all de- 
fendant’s papers, &c., in the case, and he, thereby, took advantage 
of the situation by breaking his agreements as per enclosure B and 
C, and emphatically refused to conduct the defendant’s case in the 
Joto Saibansho, Shihosho, which court was the first to try the 
defendant’s cause, as the Tsukiji Saibansho, Shihosho, had refused 
@ trial, alkof this in violation of plaintiff’s solemn agreement 
aforesaid with defendant. Andondemand of defendant the plain- 
tiff refused to deliver up to defendant said papers, etc, that 
defendant might forward thwaxjthzough;the U. 8. Consul to the 
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Joto Saibansho, Shihosho, unless defendant paid the plaintiff 500 
dollare, or the making of a new agreement. With these remarka- 
ble proceedings on the part of the plaintiff, defendant consulted 
a friend, and after said consultation, it appeared defendant would 
have to proceed against plaintiff in the English Court, tu recover 
his papers &c., that were illegally held by the pluintiff. And de- 
fendant, to save himself time and expense, after an elapse of a few 
days was forced to the making of » new agreement as per enclosure 
marked D, bearing date January 16th, 1875. 

§.—Defendant’s petition before the Taukiji Saibunsho had been 
prepared by defendant’s himself, and forwarded through the United 
States Consul at Yokohamu, to the said Tsuk.ji Saibansho, ns per 
enclosure marked ! and 2. The plaintiff had not prepared a 
single paper in defendant's case at that time, or given defendant 
any legal advice whatever, see enclosure marked No. 3, received 
from plaintiff after defendant had filed his petition. The only work 
ass did under the agresment us per enclosures B, and C, be- 
ore the Court or elsewhere, was part of two days attendance on 
the trial in said Teukiji Saidansho, a short interview with the U. 
8. Minister, this interview being part of ssid two days attendance 
at ssid Court, and the writing of a short letter to the U. S. 
Minister in regard to defendant's case in the Tsu'iji Satbansho. 
So the plaintiff really did nothing but to break off his agreement 
with defendant, and refuse to further carry on defendant's case, 
without defendant pays him 600 dollars for doing almost nothing, 
or make a new agreement as per enclosure D. 


6.—Now in regard to suid new forced agreement of the plaintiff 
with the defendant as per enclosure marked D, and defendant's 
answer, see enclosure marked K, said plaintiff sets to work again 
and binds himself to conduct proceedings in defendant’s behalf 
in the Shihkosho to a final issue, and here take notice in all of 
plainti’s and defendant’s agreements mude, see enclosures B, C, 
and Dffplaintiff is to prosecute defendant’s caso to a final issue 
in the Shihosho. There is no particular Court of the Shihusho 
named in said agreements, and nothing is more clear but that 
plaintiff was bound to prosecute defendants’s case in any and all 
Courts of the Shihosho, until finally settled, und not until that 
final issue was plaintiff entitled to demand from defendant pay- 
ment for services. And by the refusal of plaintiff's demands by 
the defendunt as pay for services, as not being in conformity with 
the plaintiff's and defendant's agreement, he the plaintif retired 
from the case, and instituted suits agninst the defendant, in the 
U.S. Consular General Court, as per enclosures marked A, C and 
H, when defendant was summoned, anda day fixed forthe trial. This 
said new agreement, see enclosure murked 1). And, mark you, plain- 
tiff also ignores, violates and neglects tocarry out, and the plaintiff 

int-blank refuses to conduct further proceedings in defendant’s be- 

alf, and, too, mark you, whilst defendant's cuse is still pending in 
the Shihosho, and the plaintiffactually withdraws from defendant's 
case, see plaintiff’s notices to defendant, ue per enclosures marked 
F, I, and K, thereby placing defendant's case in great jeopardy, 
and leaving defendant to prosecute his own case to a final issuc 
before the Shihosho. But before said notice of plaintiff’a with- 
drawal from defendant’s cuse, the plaintiff's neglect of defendant’s 
interests was such that defendant was compelled repeatedly to 
seek the advice and assistance of the U.S. Minister to aid de- 
defendant in the prosecution of his cause before the various courts 
of the Shihosho, for the reason it was impossible to get the plaintiff 
to advise with or come to TOkid, in defendants interest. Some 
proofe of this will be found marked “ Miscellaneous Papers,’ 
showing that defendant was prosecuting his own case before the 
courts previous to tho withdrawal of the plaintiff from defendunt’s 
case. 

7.—Attention is further called to other extraordinary and remark- 
able demands of the plaintiff and his persistence in ignoring his 
new forced agreement of enclosure marked D, using plaintiff's 
words ‘‘before devoting further time to defendants interest, &c.” 


8.- ‘lhe plaintiff complains in many of his letters, (as per 
enclosures aceompanying this answer) and in his sworn petition as 
per enclosure A, of the great length of time taken in defendant’s 
case, and of the serious loss plaintiff sustained in devoting time 
to defendant’s case. The defendant admits the great length of 
time taken. We, plaintiff and defendant, could not forses how it 
would be possible that much time could be taken over so plain 
a case, the defendant denies, however, that plaintiff sustained any 
considerable ioss in devoting time to defendant’s cuse, to the dei!ri- 
ment of other business coming into plaintif’s hanjs. Defendant 
cites the honourable arbitrator, to the records of the case in the 
hands of Judge Numa, who presided at the hearing of the case, 
to the fact thnt plaintiff did from time to time, ask und receive, 
the ndjournment of the court from day to day and evd¢n week 
to week, in order that plaintiff might attend to other business 
in Yokohama and elsewhere. This frequent. adjournment was 
against the earnest protest of the defandent, and oft times of the 
judge of the court. The defendant complains thut he suffered 
much loss of time, as well as great expense from the hands of plaintiff 
by said delays. 

9.—The plaintiff claime he acted as Counsel for defendant from 
September 1874, to June 1876, and claims as fees, disbursements, 
etc, the suin of $2,490, as per his bill of costs, see exhibit marked W 
The defendant states the trial commenced on the 14th of January 
1876, and terminated on the 12th of April 1875,—15 days only being 
ocoupied inthe trial. Judgment was delivered by the Jo/o Naiban- 
sho, Shihosho, on the 30th day of October 1875, (not the 29th as 
plaintiff states) this being on or about five months after the hearing 
of the case. Now between the time of the court concluding the 
hearing, and the rendering of the enidl judgment, the plaintiff did 
nothing in the case, the plaintiff was not even present at the rendering 
of the judgement of the Joto Saibansho, in defendant's case, defen- 
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dant had to appear and receive the judgment, which judgment was 
appealed against by the said Oil Company, to the Daishi-In, Shihosho, 
and from the 30th day of October 1875, the delivering the judgment, 
by the Jofo Saibansho, up to this present time plaintiff has done 
nothing but make one visit to ‘LOkid, calling on the U.S. Minister, 
and the writing of a short petition to the 16ki6 Satbansho. 

In regard to another of plaintiff's extraordinary demands, in his 
eluim for $2,490, as per exhibit W., I have only to say it is per- 
fectly absurd and ridiculous, and at variance with his agreements, 
see enclosures B. C. and D. 

10.—Enclosures marked KR H.S N.4.0.P. and No 4 defendant 
submits as important evidence bearing on the cise, a@ they speak 
for themselves. 

11.—Defendant particularly calls the honourable arbitrator's special 
attention to the receipts umounting to $756.50 (referred to in 
article 1 of this answer) which witn interest to date will smount to 
over $1,200, this money was paid out of defendant’s own private funds, 
for material, &c., for the use and by the order of said Oil Com- 
pany. These said receipts are still he'd by the plaintiff. On 
defendant filing hie claim and petition through the U. S. Cunsal 
to the Tsukiji Shihosho, see enclosures marked B.C. No. 1 and 
2. This claim $756.50 was included, and it was also included 
in the claim forwarded by the U. 8. Consul beforethe Joto Sai- 
bansho. But in the commencement of the case before the Joto 
Saibansho, the plaintitf asked the Court’s permission to strike out 
the 756.50 Mexican dollars from defendant's claim, in doing so, 
plaintff stated he desired to make a separate action for the said 
756.50 Mexican dollars, which the Court allowed the plaintiff to 
strike out. This defendant complained of to plaintiff at the time, 
as the Court had made no objections whatever to the claim as 
it stood. The plaintiff has taken no steps whatever to recover 
this $756.50 with interest, up to the present time, although 
defendnut at various times, before the delivery of the Jofo Saiban- 
sho's deci-ion in defendant's fuvour, as rendered October 30th, 
1875, requested plaintiffto do so. The defendant refers the honour- 
able arbitrator to his Honour Judge Numa, who pre-ided at the 
hearing of defendant’s case in the Shihkosho, to the fact that if 
the plaintiff had not withdrawn this claim, judgment would have 
been rendered on it on October 80th, 1875, by the Joto Saibansho, 
This is a henvy loss to defendent, by the pluintiffs withdrawal of 
said claim. 

Defendant therefore prays, in view of all facte set fourth in this 
case, that inatead of defendant being in debt so the plaintiff, 
plaintiff is clearly and strictly indebted to the defendant, and the 
defendant prays that your Honour may award to him such relief 
as the nature of the case requires. 

Mr Dickins then summed up his case, and explained that the 
$1,500 included the $500 first arranged about. He had no doubt 
but that Mr Dunn did not know what trouble he hadbeen put to. 
lie dwelt upon the circumstances relating to the hearing of the case 
inthe Joto Saibansho, und state! that Mr Dunn was evidently under 
the impression that he (Mr Dickins) hui to wait until tbe cxse was 
appenled or taken through all the various courts, even to the 
sueing of the various members of the Company. It was not 
necessary for him to go to TOkié6 on all ovcasions, and he did 
not see why he should kick up his heels in dancing attendance 
upon the Japanese unless he was properly remunerated. He 
hud offered to take up the case again providing the de- 
fendant paid what money had already been disbursed by 
him, Mr Dickins, and ou his giving security for the amount of 
his fee. From a businese point of view it would have been a 
piece of ubsurdity on his part to continue paying money out of 
own pocket ‘he reason why he wished the $750 not being in- 
cluded in the muin claim, was, because from his experience of 
Japanese Courts, he was under the impression that the Japanese 
would take advantage of the emaller claim, give judgment for 
that and leave them out in the cold with regard to the larger 
sum. He did not wish to push Mr Dunn for immediate payment, 
except for what money he had already paid away, und would be 
content with security for any further amount the Court should 
award him. 

The defendant asked the Court for permission to have the case 
adjourned until the return of Mr Bingham and Mr Boissonade. 

Hia Hovour declined to grant the request, and said he would 
reserve judginent. 


Friday, August, 24th, 1877. 
JUDGMENT. 


The plaintiff, an attorney and counegellor of this Court, brings this 
action to recover of the defendant the sum of $2,490 and interest st 
12 per cent. per annum from the 28th September, 1876, on account 
of legal services rendered and disbursements made iu and about the 
prosecution, in certuin Japanese Courts, of a cause in which the 
present defendant was plaintiffand the Japanese Petroleum Company 
were defendants, 

The answer sets up that plaintiff was employed upon an express 
agreement at an nmount stated to conduct the cause referred to 
in the Japanese Court until the final disposijion, but that he has 
withdrawn from the cause and the sume remains pending and un- 
settled. It alsu claime that defendant is enti:led to no com pensation 
for the reagon that he withdrew from the petition in the Japanese 
Court a claim of some 706 dullars, which it is asserted was a goud 
and valid claim. 

The evidence shows that the defendant employed the plaintiff on 
tho 23rd of April, 1874, to attend to his cause against the Japsn- 
ese in Tsukiji Saibansho, Tokid, ond agreed to pay him for his 
services the sum of $500 and disbursementgs, on the final settlement 
oe the cause in that Court, whether in favour of Mr Dunn oraguinst 
un, 
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and whose evidence therefore could ‘not be obtained. 
time ofthis occurrance the Joto Saibansho, a new Court of the SAi- 


hosho, was created, and the plaintiff was advised that said new Court 


was the proper one in which to prosecute Mr Dunn’s action.  <Ac- 
cordingly a new petition was prepared and filed in the Jufo Saibansho 


and a new contract entered into in January 1875 between plaintiff 


and Mr Dunn, by which the former was to receive for hia services in 
conducting the case to » successful termination in said Jofo Saiban- 
sho, the sum of $1,500. In case the recovery, however, should be 
for a small sum or nothing at all, Mr Dickins wus to receive the 
sum of $800. In either case his disbursements were to be repaid 
to him independently of the above sums. The former contract for 
services in the Tsukiji Sarbansho was merged in this one of the 
16th of January, 1875. 

The evidence shows that Mr Dickins took immediate steps 
through the U. S. Consulate and the U.S. Legation »nd finally 
succeeded in securing a settlement of the question of the duty of 
Japanese Courts to summons Japanese witnesses when required by 
either party. How it is pvssible that a doubt as to such duty 
should have ever arisen in the breast of a Judicial officer, it is 
difficult to conceive. In the Joto Saibansho Mr Dunn's cause 
dragged its slow length along, but finally through the strenuous 
exertions of Mr Dickins, Mr Dunn and the U. 8. Consul, iudg- 
ment was rendered therein on the 380th of October, 1875. in favour 
of Mr Dunn, for $20,000. Mr Dunn then believed himself very 
near the realization of the amount due him, but alas, for such 
hopes! About that time another new Court, the Daishin-Jn, 
was erected, and to this the Japanese Petroleum Company ap- 
pealed. ; 

After a year’s delay, during which Mr Dunn, through the U. 8S. 
Consul-General, and by his own personal appeals, urged upon the 
Appeal Court the justice of hisclaim, the Daishin-In confirmed the 
judgment of the /oto Saibansho, striking out the sum of $1,000, and 
making the amount of the judgment $19,000. 

This judgment was sent tothe Tdkid Saibansho to be executed, and 
this latter Court, although the contract with Mr Dunn is signed by 
the individual members ofthe Petroleum Oil Company, is hearing at 
long intervals explanations and denials on the part of these members 
of their personal liability, and Mr Dunn is now beginning to fear he 
is as fur from his dues as before he brought his action. 

After the judgment referred to had been rencered in the Joto 
Nuibansho, Mr Dickins applied to his client to be paid the sum of 
$1,500 and disbursements in accordance with the contract of Jan- 
uary 16th, 1875. ‘This was refused on the ground that the amount 
was not due until the final termination of the cause in the Appeal 
Court. I am of the opinion that the fair construction of the 
contract of the 16th January, 1575, is tbat the amount therein 
guaranteed to Mr Dickins was to be due when judgment should 
have been rendered in the Jolo Satbansho. That he should con- 
duct appeal proceedings under that agreement, it is clear was 
never contemplated by either party, from the fact that the Daz- 
shin-In, or Appeal Court, was not in existence at the time of 
making the contract, and was not in fact created until after judg- 
ment was rendered in the Jo/o Saibansh», 

On the other hand, I am of the opinion that the plaintiff in this 
cause cannot repudiate the contract of January 1875 and sue upon 
the quantum meru:t, because the defendant puts a construction 
upon the contract not warranted by law and claims that the amount 
mentioned in it is not yet due. The contract beings legal one, the 
services provided for having been performed, the amount agreed to be 
paid for those services was due and could have been sued for im- 
inediately after the judgment was rendered into the Jofo Satbansho. 

It is therefore adjudzed and decreed that the plaintiff recover of 
the-defendant ,the sum of $1,500 for services and $260 for dis- 
bursements, making the sum of $1,760, with interest at the rate of 
ten per cent. per annum from the 30th of October 1875, and costs of 


suit. 


IN THE JUDICIAL COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before Mr. ASAINA Kansur, Vice-President. 
Friday, August 24th, 1877. 

G. W. Mitten cv. NakayaMa GonvrRo and ANOTHER. 


The plaintiff claimed the sum of $500 damazes sustained by the 
de‘endants not fulfilling @ contract to supply lighters to ballast the 
steamer Duna- 

Krom the p!aintiff’s slatement it appears that the defendants are 
lighter agente, doing business at the Itnglish hatoba. On the 
morning of the 6th July, plaintiff paid to defendants the sum of 
$17.50, being payment in fulland in advance for lighters to carry one 
hundred tons of baast from Oota tothe M. B.S. Duna. He agreed, 
further, to pay fur any detention that might occur when the lighters 
were loaled, asthe M. B. Company usually paid the highest price 
for work done quickly. Expense was no object andthe defendants 
were aware of this andit was with malicious intent to deprive him of 
the work of the Company that defendants did not carry out theiragree- 
ment to put the bal ast on board the Duna, Whenthe $17.50 were paid, 
itwaswith the understanding that the lighters would proceed to Oota 
immedintely. Plaintiff enguged coolies and ballast on the morning of 
the 6th, and they remained idle allthat day, waiti:g for iighters to go 
to Oota. On the following duy defendants promised faithfully that 
the lighters should go to Oota,and coolies were again hired, but. no 
lighters went. ‘he next day plaintiff went to seewhy it was the con- 
tract was not fulfilled, and toldthem the Duna was hourly expected 
from Sh: agawa. ‘They again promised 4&3 on the previous occasions, 
with the same result. This wasona Saturday, and on that evening the 
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After hearings on three different occasions the cause came to 
an end in the Tsukiji Susbansho by reason of the Court refusing 
to order the attendunce of Jupanese witnesses required by Mr Dunn, 
About the 
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Duna arrived and plaintiff had no boats ready with ballast to send 
alongside owing to the deception of the defendants, and the result was 
the Duna had to take in cargo, asshe could not wait for ballast and 
had to proceed an her voyage without any. A responsible person in 
the M. B. Company guaranteed t):at lighters should be engaged to 
ballast the Duna and the Kumamoto Maru. These lighters 
were obtained from the defendants and the person refer- 
red to is ready to pay for them on the settlement of this 
uction, according to the decision of the Court. Plaintiff said that 
for the losa sustained to his reputation as stevedore, and the actual 
loss sustained through not completing his engagement to supply the 
Duna with ballast, he claimed $500, though he ought to have assessed 
the damage at $100", as he had lost the patronage of the Company 
The defendants had not only broken their contract with him, but 
had used every possible means to prevent other boats being 
engaged. 

‘As the plaintiff had more evidence to produce, the case was 
adjourned till the 30th instant at 10 a.m. 





THE PLEASURES OF SOCIETY. 
(Saturday Review.) 


The proper treatment of pleasures is a subject which might 
fitly engage the attention of our educational reformers. Of the 950 
boys who are supposed to be learning something at Eton, a large 
proportion will atter the age of twenty spend their whole time in 
Cevising fresh) amusements for themselves and their friends. New 
schools have been built there, and the rising generation has the 
advantage, denied to the last, of studying chemistry, geology, and 
botany. We feel certain that, if it were proper!y represented to 
the authorities, they would constitute a new depaitment of science, 
and add to their programme dinner-giving, the reception of guests 
at breakfasts in the playing-fields, pigeon-shooting, and supper 
parties twice a week at Skindle’s. The boys would in this way 
be prepared for their real duties in life, and would feel that 
they had not lost the ten years previous to their entrance into 
society. It isthe inventor of new pleasures who obtains tha grati- 
tude of the world. No one cares for a permanent benefit. The man 
who should discover a remedy against death would not be made 
half as much of as the man who should enable his fellow-creatures 
to drink as much wine as they liked without getting drunk. The 
largeet testimonials ure given tothe purveyors of amusement. There 
is no comparison between a master of foxhounds and the originator 
of the postal s\stem. The end of existence is leisure; but wheu 
leisure has teen obtained, or when it isa birthright, it becomes a 
very troublesome thimg. It appears to be most troublesome in 
London, and any suggestion as to low the hours may be spent with 
the least weariness is engerly welcomed. This year a fresh pleasure 
would excite more than ordinary gratitude. Prince’s has died a 
natural death, the Orleans Club is too far off, London is very hot, 
rather dull, and rather poor. The number of people willing to be 
entertnined is larger than the demand for them, and the result is 
that rooms and staircases are most disagreeably crowded. The season 
may therefore be recominended to the notice of those excellent 
women who wish to leave the position in which they were born and 
create fur their families a fresh visiting-list. If there is any cros- 
sing-sweeper with eullicient savings who knows a hall-porter who is 
on terms of intimacy with the members of his club, the thing way 
be done ut once, and half the duchessea in London will be at the 
cotilion, Who sliull say we are a proud nation? Money must first 
be found, and the acquaintances will follow. People come to town 
to go out, and if the big house is closed they will rush anywhere 
sooner than stay at home. Ifa woman were to issue cards for the 
inspection of her husband’s toothbrushes or her own receipted bills, 
hundreds of guests would flock to the sight, and say how interesting 
it was, and how good it was of the hostess to show her pretty things. 
When a man buys a dinner-service in these days, the tradesman 
sends off n huge card emblazoned with coronets requesting his 
customers before a given duy to come and look at it. The success 
of this kind of entertainment is dependent on the curiosity of wo- 
men, which will lead them anywhere. As their conversation consists 
solely of personal comments, it isa matier of real importance to 
them to meet Midhat Pasha, or General Grant, or a new beauty: 
The next day in their broken English they will give an account of 
these distinguished persons to those of their friends who preferred 
remaining at home to swolling the ranks of the mob which collects 
after dinner in some house which can only hold with comfort the 
guests that have dined there. The hostess cannot plead ignorance 
as to the feelings of those who have availed themselves of her in- 
vitation. She may hear on the top of the stairs the remarks, uttered 
with perfect frankness, by the descending guests. The cabin ladder 
which leads to the ground floor is quite blocked up, and they have 
time to assure their friends in an audible voice that, hud they known 
what a mob it was going to be, nothing would have induced them to 
come; that the atmosphere was that of a public bath, and that they 
should not be in the least surprised if the recent catastrophe at 
Bath were to be surpassed. The wisest are those who drive to the 
house, see the surging crowd, and then prudently drive home again, 
The entertainment has its merit—namely, cheapness. Indeed, if the 
lost cloaks could be decently disposed of, a party might be made to 
pay its own exp:nses. 

Invitations in London, and invitations in the country have one 
notable difference. The civility in the first case is on the side of the 
entertainer, in the second on the side of the entertained. To leave 
your own occupations, to break through your own hibits, to accept 
the hours and the cooking and the friends of others for three or 
four days, is no light matter. The guests may be uneympathetio, 
the weather bad, the anticipation of discomfort only equalled by the 


reality, aud the day of departure the only happy one. The “ rest” 
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deavouring to co-operate with the Commander-in-Chief of |in the vicinity of Silistria, Varna, and Schumla, The 


the Turkish Army. 
WAR FEELING IN GREECE. 

Demonstrations in favour of war are being made at 
Athens. 

THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS AT ISCHEL,. 

The interview between the Emperors of Austria and 
Germany at Ischel is considered to have testified that 
these countries are at ove accord on the present question. 

London, 10th August, 1877. 
Tue War IN TurKEyY In Europe. 

According to an official ‘Turkish despatch, Russian 
Troops unsuccessfully attacked Lovatz, being defeated 
aud compelled to full back. 

ENGLAND’s PoLicy. 

In both Houses of Parliament motions on the Eastern 
Question have been withdrawn as being injurious to 
public interests. The policy of the Government continues 
to be one of non-intervention if the Kastern Question 
remains unaffected by the progress of the war. 





ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS. 
(Straits Times Extra.) 

Loudon, July 30.—A letter from the Sheik-Ul-Islam 
is being read in the Mosques, enjoining all Mussulmans 
to abstain from hostile actions towards the Christian popu- 
lations. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government has decided to 
partially mobilise. 

London, July 22.—The troop-ships Cr ocodile, Malabar 
and Euphrates have been ordered to be got ready for sea 
on Wednesday. 

The Russians have left Nicopolis to besiege Widdin. 
They have taken Kassanlik and are advancing on Philip- 
popolis. ‘The Sultan of Turkey has called out all capable 
of bearing arms in the province of Adrianople. 

Osman Pacha’s army has repulsed the Russian attack 
on Plevna, with heavy loss on the part of the Russians. 

The Grand Duke Alexander is besieging Rustchuk. 
The Turkish camp at Yenisaghra has been captured. A 
Russian official account states that the Russians have oc- 
cupied the Schipka Pass, and that the Turks have retreat- 
ed iu disorder. 

A despatch from Ahmed Mucktar Pasha, from Kars, 
dated the 19th instant, states that the Russians had at- 
tacked his right wing, but were defeated with heavy lois 
und compelled to fall back. 

London, July 23.—The Euphrates sails on Thursday 
with 1,500 mev. Four other troopships follow with a 
large number, destined for Malta and Gibraltar, and, it is 
believed, eventually for Gallipoli. The London papers 
generally approve of the steps taken by the Government. 

A Russian official despatch states that the Russians, 
after severe fighting, have occupied Lovatz {a small town 
in Bulgaria about twenty miles south of Plevna]. Severe 
fighting, with heavy loss to the Russians, preceded the 
taking of the Schipka Pass, The Russians in the Dob- 
rubdscha are marching to beseige Silistria. 18,000 men 
of Suleiman Pasha’s army are marching toward Jamboli 
[close to Yenisaghra, on the southern slope of the Balkans, 
which the Russians occupied a few days since, and about 
fifty miles due north of Adrianople]. 

The Russians have left Kurukdara, and are concentrat- 
ing on Zaime 

London, July 24.—Lord Derby in the House of Lords 
and Sir Stafford Northcote in the House of Commons have 
said, that the Mediterranean garrisons being below their 
full complement, in the present disturbed and uncertain 
condition of Europe, it was deemed desirable to strengthen 
them by 8,000 men. This was the sole foundation for the 
newspaper reports on the subject. 

After severe fighting the Russian troops at Zaim appear 
to have fallen back upon Gumri. 

The Russians are supplying arms to the Bulgarians, 
The Virning Post publishes a statement from the ‘leading 
newspaper specials certifying to the atrocities committed 
by the Russians in Bulgaria upon the Muhammedan 
population. 

Londou, July 24.—Mehemet Ali and Suleiman Pasha 
have assumed their respective new commands. The 
Turks are more active. There have been heavy skirmishes 
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Russians have invested Rustchuk. The traffic is inter- 
rupted on the railway between Adrianople and Philli- 
popolis. 

There are vague rumours of a Russo-Italian alliance. 
The Russian press allege that if the squadron [? the 
British ironclad squadron] enters the Dardanelles, it will 
encounter the Italian squadron, The Montenegrins are 
again besieging Nicksics. 

London, July 25.—An official despatch to the Turkish 
representatives abroad accuses the Russians of burning 
villages, and of wholesale massacres of the Mahomedans 
in Bulgaria. The Russian defeat at Plevna is confirmed. 
The Russian have fortified the Schipka Pass, and are 
strougly entreuched at Eskisaghra. Suleiman Pasha has 
arrived at Adrianople with 20,000 men. A Court-martial 
has been ordered to be held on Abdul Kerim and Redif 
Pasha. The Montenegrins are capturing the forts in the 
Duga Pass. 

A Russian official report states that an insurrectionary 
movement is extending in the province of Ter [a province 
on the north of the Caucasus mountains]. The Russians 
at Daghestan have been reinforced. 

Ceylon, July 26.—The accounts in latest Indian papers 
(20th July,) shew that neither in Bombay nor in Madras 
has the famine appreciably abated, while the prospects of 
rain and crops are not all that could be desired. By the 
latest accounts, rice exports from Burmah seemed to have 
ceased, while supplies were limited and prices high in 
Calcutta. Prices in the local market are fluctuating, but 
the tendency is upwards, and that tendency we fear will 
increase. Indeed the doubt seems to be whether enough 
rice can be obtained to feed coolies on estates, and we 
admired the foresight of a planter, who told us he had 
arranged to cultivate extensively a large species of 
cabbage which had proved a god-send on a previous 
season of scarcity. 








PROBLEM. 
By W. Coates, 
(From the Westminster Papers. ) 
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White to play and compel Black to mate him in 3 moves. 
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SoLution or G. CHENEY’S PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
Black. 


White. 
1.—Q. to K. R.’s 8th, 1,—P. to K. R.’s 8th. 


2.—-Q. to Q. R.’s sq. 2.—Q. takes Q. 
3.—Kt. to K. B.’s 8rd, 
mate, 
if <i takes B. 
2.—Q. takes Q. 2.—Anything. 


(). or Kt, mates, 


Correct answers received from W, 


H.S. and W. B. M., Tokid, 
and C.B., Yokohama. 


“(” also sends what is, no doubt, intended for a correct vana- 
tion of the solution of this problem, but the denomination of the 
squares is not as it should be. We shall be glad to welcome from 
‘"Q” avy further attempts at solving the positions we publish, 

Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—A moderate business has been done at previous rates. 
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IMPORTS. 


there is, however, a quieter feeling prevailing, 


Grey Shirtings :— 
7 lbs. 384 yde. 39 in. per poe.... $1.40 to $1.70 
8 lbs. 884 yde. 44 in. » «we 1.80 to 2.30 
8 lbe.4to 84 Ibe. 883 ,, 39 in. sy . 155 to 2.35 
9 Ibe. 884 ,, 44in. “. .. 2.05 to 2.60 
T. Cloth be. 24 =, 82in. - . 140 to 1.60 
<i 6lbs. 24 4 32in, ,, . 3.10 to 3.25 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 24 eee eon eee een eee per pioul,.. $28.60 lo 3).60 
No. 2B to BT ... coe ove cee vee per picul.. . $32 00 to 84.50 


White Shirtings:— 
60 to 64 reed 40 yde. 85 in. ee 
Turkey Reds 24 yde. 80 in. 2—3 Ib. per Ib. « 
Black Velvets a) 
English Drille 14/16 the. 40 Sde, 80 in. 
Taffachelaes 


No. 88 to 42 axe 
Reverse Twist 


16-24... 


per pee. 
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At the close 


2.20 to 2.40 

eo eric 0.82% 
we 7.00 to 8.85 
. 2.45 to 2.76 


123 yda, 48 in. (noml.) 1.70 to 2.16 


.»-per picul... $85. te 89.26 


Woollens.—Some demand for Mousselines de Laine sprung up during the week, ‘without, however, 


altering quotations. 


Plain Orleans ... 
Figured Orleane 
Shimagoro...._... 
Italian Oloth ... 
Oamlet Cords... ... 
Camlets Asstd.... 
Lastings, Japan... ... 


Plain Mousselines de J.nine 


- 40—42 yde. 
oo. 20—80 yde. 

; 80 yde. 
«. 80 yde. 
... 89—80 yda. 
.. 56—58 yds. 

, 22—80 yds. 
— 80 yds. 


82 in. 
81 is. 
82 in. 


82 in. ... 


80 ‘is <a 


5 60 to 
4.25 to 
4.00 to 
024 to 0.82 
. 5.75 to 6.00 
16 50 to 17.60 
..12.00 to 18.00 
0.17 to 0.18 


7.00 
5.25 
5.25 


| 


Figured Mousselinesde Laine ...80 yds. 
...90 yds. 
.48 in. to 52 in... 


Multicolored 


Blankets are still in request, but other articles are quiet, 


82 in. ... 
Slain. ... 
80 in. ... 


Cloth, all woo! plain or faney .. 
Presidents 


Pilote 
Union 


Blankets, scarlet ‘& green a to 8 lbs.. 


...64 in, to 66 in... 
..64 in. to 66 in... 
..54 in. to 66 in... 
.perlb ... 


Sugars.—We have to report Formosa kinds weaker, and an advance for White Sugars, 
market generally continues quiet. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag 


do. 


in basket ... 
Taiwanfouo in bag... 
in basket... ... 
China No 1 Ping-fuh ... 
No. 2 Ching-pak 
» No.3 Ke-pak ... 


Kerosene Oi].—The market is hescearaely affected by forced sales, but ee are be no means large. 


.».(nom.)... 


The quotation is now $2.60 to $2.80, 


Arrivals are 350 bales. 


per picul, 


.. $4.80 to $4.90 
.. $4.70 to $4,80 


.. $4.70 to $4.75 


«+. $4.60 to $4.65 


None 
coe $8 40 to $8. 70 
.. $7.80 to $3. 20 


China No. 4 Kook-fah 


»” 
29 


Swutow Brown 


Duitong 
Jnpan Rice 
Kerosene Oil 


EXPORTS. 


Silk,—At the beginning of the week a decline of about $20 per picu! was established on Hanks, and in 
consequence 8 considerable business has been done since. Oshius have attracted but litile attention, In Filatures 
several transactions are reported at quotations. 

Settlements are 550 bales of Hanks, 15 bales of Oshius, and 50 bales of Filatures. 


Stocks are reduced to 500 bales. 


No. 5 Kong-fun 
No. 6 E-pvk 


atl piovl.. 


” 


9s eee 


The total export to date siuce 1st of July is 2,110 bales, against 7,350 bales last year. 


In London at 4s. 0d. per lb. 

Hanks, Best No. i1&2.. sseeeees $490 to 510 17/9 10 18/5 
3 Good No. 2... .. $460 to 480 16/9 to 17/5 

»» Good all round No. 2h... saenucauuctiedeecotsaaeve $449 to 455 16/L to 16/7 

- Medium No. 8. wees. $410 to 430 15/L to 15/9 
Common to inferior No. 4 +% 6. .. $880 to 400 14/1 to 14/9 

Oshius, Good...(Nominal) .. »» 00+ $480 to 500 17/5 to 18/L 
Kakeda, best .. pol a er ..«.. $570 to 590 20/5 to 21/L 
Hamatski... senik -+e $40: to 430 14/9 to 16/9 
Filature Silk . .. $560 to 650 20/L to 23/1 


Tea. _The peat ‘basices: aioe sioall matter to comment upon. 


30 in., » 0.24 
80 in... 


0.28 


though the 
. $7.40 to $7.70 


...$6.50 to $7.40 
...$5.70 to $6.10 


None. 
$3.90 


$2. 10 to $2.40 


$2.60 


In Lyons at f. 5.05 per kilo. 


49.0") to 51.00 
46.50 to 48.00 
44.50 to 46 00 
42.00 to 43 50 
39.00 to 41.00 
48.00 to 50 00 
56.50 to 58 50 
41.00 to 48.50 
56.00 to 64.00 


Settlements amount to 1,770 


piculs, and stocks are almost excessive, though it is now reported that further supplies will be greatly restricted 
until the tone of the market improves. The quality of most parcels offering is far below that at a corresponding 
period last season. 


Common F .. $ 8.00 to $11.00 Fine ... 
Good Common .. $12.00 to $14.00 Finest 
Medium yee . $15.00 to $17.00 Choice : 
Good Medium ... .. $18.00 to $21.00 Choicest ... 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—During the past week there has been a moderate demand for Bank Bills, with but little 
Private Paper offering, and the general tendency of rates has been downwards. 


Rates close as follows :— 


Srre_ine—BHank 6 months’ sight............ oences 3s. 11§d. at 2 
» Bank Bills on demand...........00. 8s. 102d. at § 
Private 6 months’ sie etre. 4a. Od. 
Or Pants—Bank Sight ....... sstscesesss 4.004 
Bank 6 months’ right . sacinstinds voce 4974 
Private 6 ms. lade seseoeese 505 


Ox Horaxona—Bank sight.. 


e8eeesees poe 


ods Hi ‘ dis. 


Private 10 days’ ight... oeeveee 


On SHaneHat—Bank sight ...... 
Private 10 days sight... 
Ox Nzw Yorx—Bank Bills on demand.. 


Kinsats ....ccccesess 
Gold Yen ...... 


.- $2800 to $27.00 
-- $28.00 to $32.00 
.. $84.00 nominal. 


eeeeaeeeee 74 
save Th 
94 


30 days sight Private............. wee 96 
Ox San Fraxc.sco—Bunk Bills on demand... 944 


80 hence sight Private nse. 
sei sesvene 4228 
eseevese 893 


eeCeeeseeseee 
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ARRIVALS. 





Ton- DaTE 
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Datz.| Suxre’s Name. | CAPTAIN, Friae & Rie. WHERE FROM. | LET Carao. CoNSIGNRES. 
| NAGE. Port. | 
Aug. 19} Bombay Briscoe British str. 1327 | Hongkong Aug. 11} Maila, &c. P, & O. Co. 
»,» 19) Meiji Maru Peters Japanese str. | 1070 | Xouth Coast — —-— Light house Department 
»» 19} Adzuma Kan Sawano Jap. man-of-war| 700 | Kobe Aug. 17 _-— 
» 19} Ta-lee Bruhn German bq. 450 | Tukao ,» 9! Sugar Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 20] Mary Jane Brinckmeier Am. brigantine| 235 | Kobe »» 16] General E.C. Kirby & C. 
» 21) Akitsushima Maru | Ward Jupanese str. | 1146 | Kobe » 19 General M. B. Co. 
» 28! Hiroshima Maru | Burdis Japanese str, | 1220 | Shanghai & ports} ,, 15] Mails, &c, M. RB. Co. 
» 23) Burmese Luck British str. 1268 | Hongkong » 16! Genersl E. Fischer & Co. 
» 24) Eme Asals British barque| 731 | London Apr. 25} General LL. Kniffer Co. 


DEEPA WR 




















Ton- | 


TURES. 








Darts. Surp’s Name. CAPTAIN. Frae & Rie. ae DESTINATION. CaRrau, DesPATCHED BY 
Aug. 19} Ching Too Baikie Brit. 8-m. echr.| 304 | Hakodate Ballast J. D. Carroll & Co. 
», 22) Tanais Reynier French str. 1735 | Hongkong Mails, &c. M. M. Co, 
», 22| Aarhuus Solling Dan. 8-m. schr.| 257 | Niigata Hallast E. 8. Watson 
5» 22| Friedrich Hoyer Germ 8-m.echr., 295 | Hukodate Ballast H. Grauert 
» 22) Otto Adamsen German brig 231 | Hakodate Ballust H. Grauert 
»» 22) Nogoya Maru Conner Japanese str. | 1260 Shanghai & ports Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 23) Argentino Barnett British str. 915 | Kobe General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» 24) Oceanus Brorsen German brig 207 | Hakodate Ballast Il. Grauert 
»» 25! San Francisco Lamoken Germun echr. 264 | Keelung Ballast | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» 26} Akiteushima Maru | Ward Japanege str. | 1146 | Kobe Muils, &c, | M. B, Co. 





Pessels on 


the Werth. 








DESTINATION. Name. 





Hongkong ... see wee tee tte ae City of Tokio 


Hongkong... ww, see nee ee Bombay 

San Francisco... ic jeee’ Cee Oceanic 
Shanghai... Hiroshima Maru 
San Francisco es China 

Now York oe vee ove Etta Loring 


Kobe —-eee tue nee Sir William Wallace 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Bombay from Hongkong:—Messrs. Markham, C. 
Fowler; and 1 Japanese, und 7 Chinese on deck. 

Per Steam-ship Tavais for Hongkong:—Mr. and Mrs. Jouslain, 
Miss Takatsu, Messrs. Blanc, Spiesen, Kumasaki, and Chey Chew. 

Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, for Shanghaiand ports. —H.I. H. 
Yamashina-no-Miya, Mr. and Mrs. Minami, Dr. Von Muansvelt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Matsuda, Lieut. Westphal, U.S.N., Mr. Hashii- 
moto and wife, Miss Center, Viscomte de Kichmond, Miss Omori, 
Lieut-Commander Goodrich, U.S.N., Lieutenant Walker, U.S.N., 
Lieut. Stuart, U.S.N., Messrs. Weston, Ullmann, Hosley, U.S.N., 
Smith, Hodgson, U.S.N., Daniels, U.S.N., Helm, U.3.N.,T. C. 
Keg, H. St. George, Blatchford, Usher, U.N.N., Winslow, U.S.N., 
aid 17 Jupancse in Cabin. 

Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru from Shanghai and ports.—Mrs. 
Edwards, Mrs. Dithlefsen, Messrs. E. Center, Vincienne, Huggan, 
G. Bayfield, Joudon, Duplaquet, Lebrau De Montour, Nabeshima, 
and 55 Japanese in the cabin; 2 Chinese, and 542 Jupanese in the 
steerage. 


CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship Bombay from Hongkong.— 





White Sugar ase ; 937 pkgs 
Black ,, oi a 281, 
Leather v6 ss, 
Wood eee eee eee eee eee 240 ” 
Oil... — 50 ., 
Stone powder 100 ,, 
Samshoo ... 23 =C«, 
Merchandise 32 =, 
Sundries ... Se “ ite . §=6. 688_——=»» 
Transhipment from Europe... ... 1,188 ,, 
Total wee ... 8,015 pkgs. 
Per Steam-ship Tanais, for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France... os. oss eee tee eee | 95 Dalles. 
England ... « cee ove eee LUD 5 
Ttaly... ... ser eee 1D yy 
ose 228 bales. 
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AGENTS. To BE DERsPaTCHED. 
P.M. 8.8 Co. About August 28th 
P. & O. Co. August 29th 
O. & O. Co. About August 30th 
M. B. Co. August 30th 


Pp. M.S. S, Co. 8th 
Smith, Baker & Co. 


L. Kniffiler & Co. 


About Sept. 


Quick despatch 


Treasure for Hongkong ... $71,000.00 
London ... ... $54,400.00 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure 6.0 ose vee tee eee eee vee $880,724.12 
‘ wee wo. Yen 1,728,000.00 
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Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru from Shanghai and ports.— 
Treasure ue . ine «» $175,534.00 


ee 


REPORTS. 


he Ta-lee reports: Left Takao on the 8rd August ; on the 4th 
iustant. experienced a strong northerly gale, increasing in violence 
with falling barometer and a heavy N. KE. swell, On the 5th instant 
(the vessel being than under close reefed topsuils and fore topmast 
staysnil), owing to the quantity of water she shipped from time fo 
time, it was decided to scud before the gale; while executing this 
manauvre she shipped some heavy seas, one over the taffrail 
smashing in the after cabin door and filling the cabin, besides making 
its way down to the store locker and damaging some provisions; 
hen coops and other deck gear being also washed overboard. The 
gule was at its height on the 6th (the lowest barometer being 
28.66), and by the evening of that day had moderated, the gluss 
rising steadily. During the storm the vessel had run out of her 
course some 200 miles to the southward, the wind veering from 
north to north-west. The position of the vessel after the gale 
was Lutitude 23.11 N., and Longitude 121 E. Thence experienced 
strong southerly winds to Omai Saki; afterwards light variable winds 
and calms to port, making the passage in 15 days. There were n0 
vessels loading either at Takao or Tuiwan-foo for Yokohama when 
the Za-lee left. 


The Mary Jane reports: Left Kobe on the 16th inst., at 9 a.m. 
Experienced light westerly winds until the 17th inst., thence freshi 
nnd strong westerly winds to port. Arrived 20th August, af 
6.30 p.m. 


The Burmese reports : Left Hongkong on the 16th of August; ¢s- 
perienced light Southerly winds and fine weather throughout the 


passage. 


ee 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROADWELL’S 


BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


MANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 

IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 

The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. . 

The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 

EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


SoLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


No. 72. 


China Sea. 
FOOCHOW DISTRICT. 
PIHQUAN HARBOUR ROCK. 


NOtce is hereby given that Capfain Williams of 

Messrs. Butterfield and Swire’s steamer the “ Che- 
foo” observed, on the 24th May last, a rock on which a 
heavy sea at ? flood was breaking in mid channel at the 
entrance to Pihquan Harbour. The islet off the south 
end of Chinquan Island bore from the rock W. by N.; 
and Piogfoong Rock Point, to the west of Pingfoong 
Island, bore N. by E. magnetic. This information has 
been received from Mr, W. Handyside Tapp, H. B. M.’s 
Registrar of Shipping. 











d. w. & m. 





By Order of the Inspector General of Customs. 


DAVID M. HENDERSON, 
Engiueer-in-Chief. 
Imperial Maritime Customs, 
Engineers’ Office, 
Shanghai, 25th June, 1877. J. 28. Gins. 


INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


BY TAKING 


| EOCKIN’S 
IMPROVED SEIDLITZ PowDER. 


T differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 
ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, and may be taken 
by persone of all ages as a Cowling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative according to dose. Its extensive use during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable qualities as a Purgutive Suline, 
and the fact that the powder retains its qualities for any number of 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine. It 
will be found invaluable to Fumiliec:, Travellers, or Emigrants, as a 
preventive or remedy in all cases of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and tho other ordinary ailments of life. 


Agents— 


BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 
16th June, 1877. 12 m—lf. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE FOLLOWING 


IB AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 


as “T must also beg to say that your Pilla are an excellent 
Ay 


74 


=| 


= 4 
“he 


be es 


| 


J 


medicine for me, andI certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
sleep anda good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills. 
I am 78 years old. 

“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To the Proprietors of L. 8. 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 13, 1877. 18ins. 


_—- 


NOTICE. 


London & Oriental Steam Transit 
Insurance Company. 


ORTCN'S 








HE BUSINESS of this COMPANY has this 

day been TRANSFERRED to THE MARINE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, of 20, Old Broad Street, 
London. 


By Order of the Proprietors, 
(Signed) WILLIAM HUNT, 


: Secretary. 
137, Leadenhall Street, London. 
lst January, 1877. tf. 
THE 


Marine Insurance Company, 


20, Old Broad Street, London. 
Ist JANUARY, 1877. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Capital - - - - = = £1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund - 5 8  -« 340,000. 


WHE REFERENCE to the foregoing Adver- 
tisement, THE MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY has this day taken over the Business of 
the LONDON AND ORIENTAL STEAM TRAN- 
SIT INSURANCE COMPANY, and has appointed 
Mr. JOHN RICKETT as its Agent at Yokohama. 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 


(Signed) ROBERT J. LODGE, 
Manager. 








6 Boe UNDERSIGNED is prepared to accept 
Risks and issue Policies on behalf of THE 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, by any first- 
class Steamer. 
J. RICKETT, Jp., 
Agent for the Marine Insurance Co. 
. of London. 
Yokohama, February 24, 1877. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Eire Insurance Company. 








Dans UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent 
to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 
at Current Rates. 
E. L. B. MCMAHON. 


Yokohama, July 18, 1874. 3ms. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. ~ ss MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘W. CRAWFORD & CO., 


57, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 


LONDON, E.C., 





Beg to state that they are open for 


In the U.S. Consular General Court any Commercial Transactions, as to 


at Kanagawa, Japan. Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 

soe oe Prese rae segment pa some for 

cceptance and Payment. for Buy- 

J. M. BATCHELDER, ing English Goods at a very small 

Against Commission and Forwarding Goods 

THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE |to any place in England or the Con- 
“CAYALTI.” iain 





E beg to draw your attention to a very im- 


To THE FORMER OwNER OR OWNERS OF THE SAID portant English Invention we have on 
BARQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY Con-| hand, viz. : 


cans. GuEnTINe WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


HEREAS an action has been brought in this Court OR 
by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 


of the sale of the Barque “CAYALTIY,” now in the # 0 V E R I N G S 
5 


hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 








RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 
paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 
tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies ATR PiL_LLOow. 


belonging to the said Barque “CA YALTI.” 

Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 
therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 
ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— y 


Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, | “it? tie greatest case. 
[ Seal. ] U. S. Consul-General It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 


ch daw be carried about without any inconvenience. 
Price from ids. to 35s. each. 
When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 










& 



















The Pomegranate Flower. August 22, 1877. 6ms. 
| PSIDTUM SCENT, 2%. 6d. & 5s. met ee we es - 
| Is. & Us. be. ¥ 
\ ee ee nee ONSUMPTION AND WASTING 
ev iaus Coreaion® ” DISEASES. THE MOST 
Wo - Sol by Perfumers cad . 
ay Sit Parrot FFICACIOUS 
Bong stree™ REMEDY is 
! ANCREATIC 
“ * Va EMULSION.—The original 
PIESSE & LUBIN 2 sal Geneina each eat ig 





WHOLESALE a “4 AVORY & MOORE, 


PERFUMERS, — 1G, New Bond-et, London 


: Sold by them, and all 
LONDON. _Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 


HAYWARD TYLER & Co. 


. 
= 
‘ 









Engineers and Makers of 
SODA WATER MACHINERY, ENGINES, BOILERS, 
HOUSE & GARDEN PUMPS, HAND FIRE ENGINES, |) & 
DEEP WELL PUMPS, ee OT 
STEAM PUMPS for Colliery and Mining Purposes, © ~~) pe 
STEAM AND WATER AND GENERAL BRASS FITTINGS. sopa waTER 
84 & 85, WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON. 
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Sayan Weekly aiunl, 


A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL 





New Series. Vou. I. No. 32.) 


YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1877. 





[Price $24 PER ANNUM, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


a eg oregon at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that wanes Beers will be addressed 
and charged to them until counterma . This rule has been 


found n in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the pe r which might result from an omissonto renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 


scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 








NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion, 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874, 





BIRTH. 
On Saturday, Ist September, at No. 4, Yamato Yashiki, Tokid, 
the wife of Ropert J. Brapon, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a 
son. 


Notes of the d@eek. 


There has been but little news from the South during the 
past week. No fighting of any consequence is reported, and 
although it is stated that the remnant of the Satsuma forces are 
entirely surrounded, the final effort to crush them appears to 
be delayed. Nothing is mentioned about Saigo or Kirino and 
those who are said to have escaped with them; but that there is 
a prospect of serious fighting still to come before the final 
blow is struck is evident from the preparations that goon. A 
thousand policemen have been telegraphed for, while twenty 
pieces of cannon and three thousand Snider rifles have been 
despatched with all speed from Osaka. Tosa still seems much 
disturbed, judging from the disquieting rumours that have 
appeared during the last few days in the native papers, 
but nothing certain is known of what is transpiring. The 
more hot-headed of the youth of that province, enraged by 
the arrest of some of their leaders, appear to wish to rush to 
extremes, but it is to be hoped that they will allow them- 
selves to be controlled by men of cooler judgment. Major 
General Saigo arrived on Thursday from the South by 
the Tokio Maru, and immediately proceeded to an interview 
with the Emperor, to whom he explained the condition of 
affairs in the South. His Excellency Mori Arinori, the Ja- 
panese Minister to Peking, also had an audience with His 
Majesty on the 29th ultimo, previous to his departure for 
China, He left by the Hiroshima Maru on the 29th ultimo, 
accompauied by bis wife. 
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The last steamer to America, the Oceanic, took away the 


United States Consul General at this port, General Van Buren, 
who has gone home on six months leave of absence. In view 
of the changes which are always to be looked for on the in- 
coming of a new President, General Van Buren’s return cannot 
unfortunately be counted upon as certain, In spite, however, 
of reports to the contrary, no successor has yet been appointed, 
nor can we ascertain that any steps have been taken to that 
end. General Van Buren has so fulfilled the duties of his 
office during the three years that he has resided here, that it is 
the wish of all--always excepting those ‘‘loafers” of whom 
he was the sworn foe, and who found their powers of mischief 
considerably checked by his vigorous treatment—that he 
should return to the position which he has hitherto filled in 
so worthy and satisfactory a manner. 





The Fourth Promenade Concert at the Bluff Gardens last night 
was fairly well attended, although not to the same extent as the 
first and second of the series. The programme was entirely 
performed by the band of the Tennessee, kindly lent for the 
occasion by Captain Young and the officers of the vessel. The 
playing throughout was good, one or two of the selections being 
particularly well rendered. Three fire balloons of large size 
were successfully sent up, remaining visible for a long distance. 
The night was very dark, but the threatened rain passed off, 
and the weather was calm and cool. 


We have received the twenty-fourth report of the Directors 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation laid before 
the shareholders at the Half-yearly General Meeting, and it is 
encouraging to see that the late prosperous condition of the 
Bank continues. The Directors again recommend the pay- 
ment of one pound sterling per share and placing to the credit 
of Reserve Fund $150,000, which will then stand at $650,000. 





From the American papers received by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship City of Tokio, we learn that the terrible scenes of 
violence that accompanied the Railroad strike in the United 
States have for the most part ceased, and that quiet is gradual- 
ly being restored. When we published our last sketch of those 
fearful riots, the reign of terror had been inangurated at Chi- 
cago, and fighting was going on between the military and the 
mob. It was then reported that the former had opened fire on 
the crowd with grape and canister, but the latest advices con- 
tradict this account, and state that the cannon were fired loaded 
only with powder. Owing to the effective measures taken by 
the authorities and the strong force of military and mounted 
police sent against the rioters, the mob was unable to gather 
in overwhelming force, and although much imischief was done 
aud more threatened, the turbulent element was held in 
check. Not, however, without serious loss of life. Many 
attempts at incendiarism were made, and the ‘‘ Plug-uglies” 
endeavoured to fire the freight-cars and depdt of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy R.R. An attack was also made 
on the stock yards, but two volleys, of about a hundred rounds 
each, fired into the mob by military and police, seem to have 
created a most wholesome fear on the part of the roughs, 
who dispersed leaving nineteen dead, and taking with them a 
large number of wounded, some of them it is supposed mortal- 
ly. A few of the police suffered severely but no deaths are 


reported among them. Although no women were killed, they 
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took an active part in the fight, firing on the soldiers from 
the inside of houses, and showing great good will in hurling 
mud, stones and invectives whenever they had a chance. Great 
disatisfaction was expressed at the orders given, from humane 
feeling, by the mayor, to avoid killing and to fire blanks. His 
orders were evidently disobeyed—no doubt very properly— 
for the mob was growing in strength and ferocity under the 
impression that the military would not proceed to extremities. 
The United States troops gave fair warning that if called upon 
to fire they would do so with the best aim and direst effect 
possible, and by their action they in all probability shortened 
the conflict, and dispersed the mob before it was able to gather 
sufficient force to carry out its mischievous designs. On the 
27th July business was resumed, and the city quiet, though 
the military occupied different sections of the city, and the 
citizens were keeping up their protective organizations. 

Similar scenes were enacted in St. Louis, where a battery of 
Gatling guns was brought out against the crowd and $12,000 
subacribed by citizens for the purchase of arms. Three fourths 
of the manufactories in the city were closed by the 
working men’s party, the original strike of the railroad men 
being quite lost sight of in the magnitude of the movement 
Fortunately the military preparations awed the mob into quiet, 
and though there were not wanting the usual attacks on trains, 
stone throwing and individual assaults, no serious conflict 
occurred. In almost all towns of importance throughout the 
States similar riots occurred, in some cares attended by loss of 
life, but the latest accounts state that although there is still 
much uneasy feeling, and the military are ready for immediate 
action should they again be required, comparative quiet 
has been restored. Traffic generally has been resumed 
on all the lines, and the great strike is considered to be virtual- 
ly at an end. Henry Ward Beecher, it seems, expressed 
gome opinions obnoxious to the working classes, or certain 
expressions that he had used when speaking on the labour 
question were misunderstood by them, for it is stated that he 
was mobbed near his residence in Brooklyn, and on his deliv- 
ery of an address in his church, explaining his views, he had 
to be guarded by thirty policemen. 

The feeling of discontent has spread to the mining regions 
of Pennsylvania. At Scranton a terrible fight took place 
between the miners and the Vigilance Committee, resulting in 
a number of deaths, while at other towns there was much dis- 
turbance. In fact, it seems as though a wave of lawlessness had 
swept over the whole country. Even Wall Street does not 
seem to have escaped the fighting fever, for we read that Mr, 
Jay Gould having betrayed a combination to put up the price 
of Lake Shore Stock in which a Mr. Selover was interested, 
the latter caught Mr. Gould in Exchange Place, and after hit- 
ting him several times over the head, picked him up and threw 
him up down an area, a distance of eight feet. Fortunately 
Mr. Gould only received a few bruises, but there was consider- 
able excitement on the Stock Exchange for some time. Selover 
is a big powerful man, and Gould puny and weak. There is 
great indignation on Wall Street, and the Sun calls for Selover’s 
arrest and imprisonment iu the Tombs. 

And now the cost of all this rioting has to be estimated and 
the bills met, and heavy enough they will be. Mr. David. A. 
Welles, according to the New York World, thinks that it is 
within the mark to say that the strike and riots have cost the 
country twenty millions of dollars. In Pittsburg alone the 
loss of property amounts to eight millions. These estimates 
include loss of earnings of men who went on the strike, of the 
men who were forced on the strike, and of those who were, by 
it indirectly, kept idle; also the cost of quelling the riots 
and the actual loss of property. This sum is equivalent toa 
total failure of the tobacco crop throughout the country. 
There are somewhat about two hundred and fifty thousand 
railroad employés in the United States, and at a convention 
held at Columbus, Ohio, on the 27th July, it was pro- 
posed that all railroad men throughout the land should 
contribute from thirty-five to fifty cents a month each, in 
order to pay the citizens of Pittsburg their losses by the fires 
caused by the rioting of those who were not strikers. The 
proposition was submitted for siguature, but it does not appear 
to be a very rapid means of indemnification. Now, also, will 
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come the question of fixing the responsibility and inflicting 
due punishment on the leaders of the riots. Although the 
actual perpetrators of the mischief are doubtless other than the 
strikers, the latter, as the World very justly points out, managed 
the strike like fools, Ifthey had good cause, which is not for a 
moment admitted, they disgraced it by their mismanagement. 
They caused the public the greatest loss and inconvenience and 
thus from the first alienated all public sympathy. Whatever 
chance they may have had of having their complaints listened 
to, they have by their own acta forfeited all right to considera- 
tion, and instead of bettering their condition, they must for 
he future submit to such terms as their employers may choose 
to dictate. 





We are glad to learn from the San Francisco Bulletin that 
the prompt and courageous measures taken by the authorities 
and citizens to repress the ‘‘ hoodlum” element of that city, 
in its natural desire to murder, burn and pillage generally, 
under pretext of an anti-Chinese movement, has been 
thoroughly successful. When the City of Tokio arrived there 
on the 28th July, it was expected that some advantage would 
be taken of the landing of the Chinese passengers to com- 
mence a riot. Every precaution was accordingly taken, and 
the Chinese were landed and escorted to their destination by 
strong armed bodies of police and squads of Committee-men. 
The-mob seems to have been thoroughly cowed and the 
‘‘hoodlums” were conspicuous by theirabsence. The hard- 
worked Oommittee-men were relieved at night by militia, but 
although quiet was apparently restored, vigilance was not 
in the least degree relaxed. But in spite of all caution, two 
Ohinese dwellings were sacked, and the perpetrators managed 
to escape before the mounted guard could arrive. An attempt 
at incendiarism was also made. The ‘‘hoodlums,” with that 
cowardice which distinguishes them, have taken to attacking 
individual Committee-men if they can catch them alone, but 
in most cases the roughs have got the worst of it. San 
Francisco is proud, and justly so, of the prompt and powerful 
organization of which her citizens show themselves capable 
in such threatening times. Whilst she numbers among her 
population some of the most dangerous elements to be found 
in any city in the world, there is no city more capable of 
successfully coping with them and rendering their deviltries 
comparatively harmless. In aday and a half a perfeot or- 
ganization of 7,000 men was formed, divided off into com- 
panies and regiments, well armed and perfectly disciplined, 
and had the need been shown, these numbers could have 
been increased to 50,000. This organization was perfectly 
prepared to use the most severe measures that might be ne- 
cessary for the suppression of the riotous element, and it is 
owing to this unanimity of action, and determination at any 
cost to maintain law and order, that the frightful scenes of 
Chicago and Pittsburg were not enacted on a more terrible 
scale in San Francisco. 





Some time ago we mentioned the extraordinarily rapid 
growth of the raw meat trade between America and England. 
There isalwaysin England an extremely strong prejudice against 
the introduction of any article of food which is comparatively 
cheap, and consequently—supposed to be—nasty. It was with 
great trouble that this prejudice was overcome with regard to 
American beef, and only the extreme care taken with the ship- 
ments, and the general excellent quality of the meat, procured 
for it the consumption it has deservedly attained. We regret 
to find from a statement in the New York World that a quan- 
tity of beef and mutton has been recently sent which is of 
anything bat first rate quality. No greater mistake than this 
can possibly be made. If the British public find that there is 
a falling off in the shipments, and have reason to suspect that 
inferior or diseased meat is finding its way into their markets, 
the whole trade will be ruined as quickly as it arose. All 
classes have welcomed the admission of a good and 
cheup supply of meat, but the quality must be kept up 
to the standard first commenced, and be like Cmxssr’s wife. 
There are not wanting plenty of dealers in England, who have 
suffered from the introduction of American meat, who stand 


ready to fan the least breath of suspicion that the imported 
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meat is inferior and uneatable, and, in their own interests, the 
American dealers should take every care that they do not give 
the shadow of an excuse for complaint. The following is the 
paragraph to which we have referred :— 


The Erie Railway brought in 100 cattle and 163 horses yoy for 
shipment direct to England, and the steamers Othello and Greece took 
out for Hull and for London 285 cattle and 450 sheep. It it alleged, by 
those who ought to know, that the cattle to be sent out to-day or to- 
morrow will not do much credit to this country, and that no American 
shipper should send such cattle to any foreign country—least of all to 
England. Experts say that a worse lot has not been seen in the stock- 
yards here for years. None of them can be called good, two-thirds are 
thin in flesh, many are too old for beef cattle and some nre infested 
with what is known as the Texas cattle tick, an insect about twice the 
size of a full-grown Colorado beetle, which buries itself in the akin of 
the bullock. The shippers engaged in exporting native cattle of good 
quality to Great Britain are alarmed, as they well may be, at this per- 
formance. 

It is plain enongh that the trade in beef with England may become 
an important industry. The chief obstacle it has had to contend with 
is the prejudice of the British consumer. That prejudce has very much 
abated on account chiefly of the care American exporters have taken to 
send only good beef and to deliver it in good condition. But the trade 
is still in such a tickish state that the sending of a lot of downright bad 
cattle from this country to England may give it a serious blow, and 
revive and intensify the prejudice which American dealers have been at 


such pains to overcome. If the facts of the case are as they are stated: 


to us to be, it behoves those dealers to do what they can to stop a ship- 
ment which threatens so much injury to them, and to what may become 
a trade of extreme importance to this country. 


From the ‘“‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 


Monday, 2th. 
There was a shock of earthquake at 3.45 this morning which 
lasted for an exceedingly long time, though it was fortunately 
not severe. 


The German brig Carl Ludwig, from Foochow for Australia, 
put into harbour yesterday afternoon with damaged rudder, etc., 
and will have to undergo repairs here. 


The British barque Maitland and the schooner Otsego returned 
to the anchorage on Saturday evening last from Powhattan Bay, 
where they had both been hove down for repairs, 


The German brig Oceanus left this port for Hakodate on Friday 
last, the 24th instant, but put back on Saturday afternoon, having 
carried away her fore-topeail yard in the slings during the gale on 
the previous day. When the spar is made good she will proceed on 
her voyage.’ 


When the German barque Christine left Newcastle, N. S. W. on 
the 9th of July, the British barque Parmenio was loading for 
this port, and was expected to leave on the 12th July. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

It is rumoured, that though no great agitation has of late pre- 
vailed in Tosa, a report has been received at the Branch Saibansho 
at Tokushima, that the samurai of Nakamura in the Hata district 
of that province (Tosa) are showing symptoms of disaffection. 

On the 30th instant three hundred and fifty newly enlisted 
policemen are to be despatched to Kobe by the Hiroshima Maru. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

Of the 690 prisoners in the jail of the Kiushiu Special Saibansho 
at Nagasaki, 100 have been acquitted and sent to Kumamoto 
Kencho, and must probably, therefore, have been men of Higo. 
The judgment on the remaining prisoners will soon be delivered, 
but it is expected that most of them will be acquitted. Those 
who are sentenced to hard labour will be sent to the northern 
provinces. 





Tuesday, 28th. 
From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
Major General Saigo arrived at Osaka on the 20th instant. 
The powder magazine of the Kumamoto garrison exploded on 
the 13th instant, and some persons were injured. The cause of 
the explosion is not yet known. 


From the Nicki Nichi Shimbun. 

On the 24th instant the head-quarters of H.I H. Arisugawa- 
no-Miya were removed from Miyazaki, in Hiuga, to Hososhima in 
the same province. 


From the .skébono Shimbun. 

Three hundred policemen will shortly be sent to Kéchi £4en (Tosa.) 
The statement made by the Chéya Shimbun to the effect that three 
hundred policemen would be despatched to Kobe on the 30th 
instant, is very likely » mistake, as probably Tosa was meant. 

The Kidto Fx bas recalled all the policemen of that fs who have 


been sent to the province of ia 101°) (aml On the 


21st instant 190 of the former and 50 of the latter returned toKidto 

Of the eleven men who were nrrested in Tosa and sent to T6kid 
a few days ago, Midzuno and Ikezoi were two prominent members of 
the Kiosan-sha. The rest belonged to the Risshisha, among whom 
Kataoka, Tani, Ikeda and Iwasaki are prominent members. They 
are said to have been arrested in consequence of the confessions of 
Muramatsu and Fuji (who interviewed Kirino in Kiushiu) and are 
now being examined in TOkid. 


From the Hochi Shimbun 

A telegram despatched by Colone: Ozawa at 7 p.m. on the 24th 
instant, announces that Saigo and Kirino, with over three hundred of 
their picked men, having broken through the lines of the Imperialists, 
crossed the Mafuri-giwa, and stationed themselves among the 
wild hills to the west of that river. Their intention seems to be to 
push into either Higo or Bungo, and such being the vase, troops 
have been sent into those provinces to oppose thei. 





Wednesday, 29th. 
Advices from Shanghai dated the 17th instant, state that the 
British Gunboat Frolic came into collision with a merchant vessel, 
and has gone ashore at the mouth of the Yangtsze. 


The Osaka Nippo says that the Satsuma rebels made in all paper 
money to the value of 240,000 yen, of which they actually issued 
140,000 yen worth, but the balance of 100,000 yen was left on their 
hands useless. The Nippo then goes on to relate one instance of 
the way in which this issue was forced on the people. A merchant 
sold goods to the rebel army amounting to 500 yen, for which he 
was paid with the Satsuma paper, but declined to receive it as 
being strange to him, and asked to be paid instead in Okurasho 
satsu. The rebel officers at once got angry, and significantly tap- 
ping their swords admonished the merchant that it would be advis- 
able not to cast any doubts on the genuineness of their paper money. 
The merchant finding remonstrance dangerous and unavailing, 
accepted the satsu offered him, but immediately proceeded to 
invest them in dried fish held by another merchant. The latter 
objected to receive the rebels sateu, whereupon the would-be 
purchaser laid a complaint at the rebel head-quarters. The fish 
merchant was summoned to appear, and after receiving a severe 
reproof was ordered to accept the satsu offered to him—an order 
he dare not refuse to obey. By such means the paper money issued 
by the rebels was forced into circulation. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
There being every prospect of a good harvest this year, the price 


| of rice has already greatly declined. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The Kubiki district of the province of Etchigo was visited by a 
severe hail storm on the 22nd instant. Hailstones fell varying in 
weight from about an ounce to nearly half a pound. 

According to returns furnished by the Bureau of Police, there 
have been 13,710 criminals sentenced to hard labour from the begin- 
ing of the Ist year of Meiji (1868) to the end of the 9th year of Meiji 
(1876). Of these convicts 1,287 died in prison, and 10,836 have been 
discharged on the completion of their sentence. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Tomioka, Vice Governor of Kuma- 
moto ken, at 3.30 p.m. on the 27th instant, announces that the 
rebels have fled from Gomoyama and Nasu, and are now on their 
way toward Hitoyoshi. The Imperialists are in pursuit of them. 

Three Satsuma rebels who had made their way to Okino-shima 
on the coast of Shikoku, in the province of Iyo, were recently 
arrested by the police of Ehime ken. 





Thursday, 30th. 
The Tokio Maru brought back 700 troops, 130 of whom are 
badly wounded. Dr. Dinitz, of Kobe, was in special charge of 
these wounded men. 


The Chéya Shimbun says that a telegram received on the night of 
the 27th instant states that a violent storm had raged at Kumamoto 
all that day, which had caused much damage. From other sources 
we hear of bad weather generally in Kiushiu. The northern pro- 
vince of Ugo has also suffered from the same cause. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 

Kataoka and other prominent men who were arrested and 
brought from Tosa to TOkié on the 23rd instant, were at first im- 
prisoned in the jail of the Bureau of Police, but yesterday they 
were removed to the Daishin-/n where they will be tried by Judge 
Tamano. 
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His Excellency Sanjo Saneyoshi entertained the Sangi and other 
high officials at Hamagoten on the 27th instant. 

On the 15th instant all the garrison troops at Uwajima in Iyo, 
and Takashima in Awa, were suddenly ordered to the town of 
Kochi in Tosa. The populace were at a loss to understand the 
reason of this movement, until it was known that Kataoka and 
others had been arrested. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
Of the newly enlisted police forces, 1,062 were informed on the 
28th instant that they could return to their respective homes. 





From the Osaka Nippo. 
The population of Osaka in January, 1877, was :— 
DAGON: 85 2osiice elise sal ta cadiatiedn lead adenosis eeeeaia eoases 275,368 
PGMA 6 iii ecesiissvsGecclivenveman atte ieceusas 280, 197 
WO pil sacctessctdniecernissecigucoaceeneiseeens 555,565 


. Friday, 31st. 
The Nichi Nichi says that great changes are being made in the 
Kunaisho (Department of Imperial Household). Many of the 
higher officials have already been dismissed, and the services of a 
number of the lower officials are to be dispensed with. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The Governor of Kumamoto ken has notified the people under 
his jurisdiction, that the rebels having been put to flight in Hiuga 
may seek refuge in Kumamoto ken. If any refugees should be 
discovered information should at once be given to the police, and 
any persons wilfully refraining to give such information, or who 
are discovered harbouring rebels, will be punished according to 
law. 

A telegram is said to have been received from the seat of war 
yesterday at 11 a.m., requesting that one thousand policemen 
might be sent South immediately. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
On the 29th instant another detachment of the newly enlisted 
police, 1,400 in number, were disbanded. ~ 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Police Inspector Murata from Owake, 
Bungo, at 3.15 p.m. on the 29th instant, announces that the rebels 
are surrounded by the Imperialists at Mikado and Kishino in 
Hiuga. 

Great reform will, it is reported, be made in the system of the 
local Government of Kochi ken (Tosa). 


From the Osaka Nippé. 

The female band of Satsuma, consisting of the wives of the 
rebels who destroyed the residences of the Government 
officials at Kagoshima, have not been seen for a long time, but 
have lately been discovered in the Ijuin district of Satsuma. 
They are now in a condition of great distress, and wanting the 
necessaries of life have become pale and emaciated. If they would 
voluntarily confess all that they did previous to the arrival of the 
Mikado’s special Envoy, Yanagiwara, they would be supplied with 
food ; but they insist that they will receive no aid from the Gov- 
ernment, but will remain in their present distressed condition 
until their husbands return victorious. 

A traveller who arrived at Osaka a few days ago, says that 
Iwamura, the Governor of Kagoshima ken, has gone to the branch 
office of the Kencho at Miyazaki. 





Saturday, 1st. 

We are requested to state that the Sunday morning services in 
the Union Church, which have been discontinued for several weeks, 
will be resumed to-morrow. The Revd. J. L. Amerman, Pastor, 
will preach. 

The U.S.S. Monocacy arrived in port this morning at 4 o’clock. 
She left Nagasaki on Tuesday, the 28th, and Kobe on Thursday, 
the 30th ultimo, at 2 p.m. and had fine weather throughout the 
passage. The U.S.S. Kearsage was lying at Nagasaki when the 
Monocacy sailed. When the Monocacy left Kobe the M. B. Co.’s 
steamer Akilsushima Maru was loading for this port, and was 
expected to leave some time during the night of the 30th. H. M. 
S. Egeria was lying at Kobe. 

From the Héchi Shimbun. 

It has been decided that Yokosuka shall be one of the stations 
for the Imperial Navy. 

H. E. Ogi, the Minister of Justice, attends at the trial of the 
eleven samurai of Tosa who are now undergoing examination at 


the Daishin-Jn. Ce gle 


ROADS. 


iS Gepsetate any need of this country more imperatively 
demands attention than that of more frequent and 
improved means of inland communication between the 
different parts of the Empire. Canals, railways and roads 
can alone supply this need. The nature of the country 
forbids the development of a canal system to any useful 
extent, and renders the construction of railways so difficult 
and expensive that any considerable extension of them 
is for the present, and for a long time to come, out of the 
question. We should, however, make an exception in 
favour of a continuation of the line from Osaka to Kiéto 
to the southern end of Lake Biwa, the reasons for which 
extension have been so fully and clearly set forth in the 
Report of Mr. Vicars Boyrte, C.S.I., late Engineer-in- 
Chief of the Railway Department, that it is wholly 
unnecessary we should repeat, or, in view of their entire 
sufficiency, add to them. 
Common roads are, however, of comparatively easy con- 
struction, and neither require a great outlay to make them, 
nor entail heavy expenses in their maintenance. It is 
true the attention of this Government has been directed 
to this question, and some efforts have been made to con- 
struct new and improve old roads. But a very great deal 
remains to be done. Possibly the broken nature of the 
country will render the employment of pack-horses neces- 
sary to some extent for a long time to come, but there are 
vast tracts over which waggon roads could be easily con- 
structed, and these would assist materially in reducing 
both the expense and the time of transport of goods and 
produce. The materials for road making are almost every- 
where abundant ; in the plains the beds of the numerous 
rapid rivers afford an inexaustible supply of gravel and 
shingle, and in the mountainous districts a hard vol- 
canic rock is almost everywhere within easy reach. 
Labour is cheap, and if money were spent in the 
improvement of the means of communication, it would be 
far more proftably employed than in building monstrous 
architectural eye-sores in Tdkié, and providing an ex- 
pensive educational staff forthe training of scores of 
engineers, who, when their course is over, will find them- 
selves in the position of frozen out gardeners with no 
work todo. The Japanese, too, are clever at earthwork 
of all kinds, and with a little instruction in levelling 
and surveying would be fully capable of making all ne- 
cessary roads without foreign assistance. An important 
detail must not be lost sight of. The bridges are almost 
everywhere of slight construction, and are generally 
washed away at least once a year by some one of the sud- 
den inundations to which the rivers of Japan are subject. 
This ought not to be, but the remedy, perhaps, is not so 
easy & one as at first sight it might seem to be. Such a 
river as that at Odawara, for instance, would give an ex- 
pert bridgemaker some trouble to throw a bridge across at 
a moderate expense. But few of the rivers are deep, and 
the modern system of replacing heavy and expensive stone 
supports by iron cylinders filled in with concrete, appears 
especially adapted to them. Bridges so constructed with 
iron or wooden ways ought not to be very expensive, as the 
cylinders, in most cases, would not require to be of large 
diameter. Indeed, a sort of composite pillar of a sufficient 
number of strong iron pipes well bound together, might in 
many cases be found to afford the requisite strength, and 
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might in numerous instances be placed close enough to} when it might be required for the far more important 


allow of the use of wooden ways. 


It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the utility of 
good roads. Cost of production is only capable of diminu- 
tion within somewhat wide limits, but the cost of transport, 


as the economic history of the last ceutury well shows, is 
capable of an almost indefinite decrease. 
tax, more or less uncertain in its amount, laid by distance 


upon all produce or merchandise, and it is a tax of the 


most oppressive and wasteful nature in that it precedes 
distribution, and prices are accordingly heightened by the 
interest on it from about the moment the article or pro- 
duct is ready for consumption. Nor is the cost of trans- 
port the money freight alone. There are the risks covered 
or not by insurance, and the delay to be taken into 
account, and where roads are bad or few, probably the loss 
thus caused much exceeds the mere carriage. There can 
be no doubt that the tea and silk trades, if assisted by 


an amelioration in the existing road system, ure capable 


of an almost indefinite development to the advantage of the 
Japanese certainly, of foreigners in the long run probably, 
and there can be equally little doubt that the high addition 
the present ineffectual and costly mode of inland transport 


involves to the Yokobama prices of imported goods, is a 


serious hindrance to any further increase of the import 
trade. The remarks contained in a Jetter published in our 
Jast issue referring to this subject and signed “ Hiyaxv- 
sHo TERAKI” are well worthy of perusal, and we entirely 
concur with our correspondent’s views as there expressed. 


Sete sentiecen. 6s eens -- a- mw 
eee nena Se 


THE WRECK OF THE MEIKONG. 

WN the issue of last week we published a letter addres- 
sed to us by a well known Yokohama resident, who 

was one of the passengers by the ill-fated steamer Mes- 
kong. The account of the circumstances attending the 
wreck was not entirely favourable to the officers and crew 
of the vessel, but we did not consider it within our 
province to express any opinion on this point. We therefore 
published the letter without comment. 
Since then, however, our attention has been called to 
another letter, which has appeared in the Echo du Japon, 
also written by a passenger, and a very old and respected 
resident of Yokohama. Under the initials “E. P.” his 
identity will be readily guessed at. In justice, therefore, to 
the officers of the Afeitkong, and to the reputation of the 
Messageries Maritimes, we give elsewhere a full transla- 
tion of the letter. The difference in the two accounts is 
strangely marked, and must naturally excite some comment. 
It is but fair to draw attention to the reasons given 
by “ E. P.” for acts which “A Passenger” most strongly 
condemns as resulting from sheer carelessness, neglect or 
The mistaking of a valley covered with 
saline efflorescence and glittering sand, shining under a 
brilliant moon, for smooth water, is perfectly compre- 


indifference. 


hensible, especially when the promontories that rise on 
either side are so similar in shape as to be readily mista- 
ken for each other. It is quite possible to understand how 
at first it was hoped that the baggage might be saved. 
After the principal duty of landing the passengers in 
safety had, however, been accomplished, it was found that 
five out of the six boats were smashed and useless. It 
was then clearly out of the question to risk the last beat 
in an endeavour to save baggage and personal property, 


Google 


It is a kind of 







work of conveying the news of the disaster to some point 
whence aid could be sent to the shipwrecked people. In 
addition tu these particulars we publish an extract from 
the Semaphore de Marseille containing portion of the 
evidence given by Captain GULLAND ou his arrival at 
Port Said, in which he bears high testimony tothe con- 
duct of Captain FoacuE and the officers of the Aletkong 
in their successful efforts to save the passengers and crew. 

The Semaphore also states that the Messageries Com- 
pany, wishing to be informed of the exact situation of the 
Meikong, with a view to taking all measures possible for 
salvage of the cargo, gave orders, to the Captain of the 
Dupleiz to proceed at once to Gardafui. The Minister of 
Marine, with the same intention, also telegraphed similar 
instructions to the Captain of the despatch vessel 
Surcouf, which had just arrived at Aden. Just as these 
vessels were preparing to start for the scene of 
the disaster, the Messageries steamer Ava arrived, 
whose Captain stated that he had visited the wreck, 
and that it would be useless for them to proceed thither 
as there was no longer a chance of effecting any salvage. 
When the Ava passed, the stern of the Meitong had 
broken off and entirely disappeared, while the bow, which 
still held to the rocks, was breaking up and being gradually 
washed away. 

Between our correspondent’s account and those we to- 
day publish, it will be seen that there are certain serious 
discrepancies. Of these we can offer no explanation, but 
we are bound, in simple fairness, to lay both statements 
before our readers. We are too far removed from the 
scene of the wreck to be able to express any decided 
opinion as to the causes which led to it, or the circum- 
stances attending it. | 

It will be noticed that “E. P.” remarks that such 
disasters must continually occur until the erection of a 
lighthouse renders them unlikely. It is singular that 
this should be followed by the news¥ which was brought by 
Jast mail, of the wreck of the B. I. S. N. Co.’s Steamer 
Cashmere off Cape Gardafui,—it is supposed on the same 
spot where the Metkong was wrecked—which unfortunate- 
ly appears to have been attended with great loss of life. 
With regard to the Mekong, we see that the English 
papers estimate the value of her cargo at one million 
sterling, but in all probability this is largely exaggerated. 





It will perhaps be remembered that about a year ago a man 
who lived just below Sannomiye Station, suspecting the Fidelity of 
his wife, made a visit to a house in the village just above the old 
race course and brutally murdered a man he found there. We have 
just heard that the murderer was beheaded in the jail on Thursday 
morning, and it may be worth while to note that the sentence was 
carried out in accordance with the new law, that is, on the strength 
of the evidence only, the prisoner refusing to confess his guilt.— 
Hiogo News. 





About 5 o’clock on the afternoon of Tuesday last, considerable 
excitement was caused by the water in the harbour being infiu- 
enced to some extent, apparently by a tidal wave, or some such 
phenomenon. At about 4.45 the water in the creek at Sagaramatsu 
was observed to be ebbing with much more rapidity than is ever 
met with here, and very shortly afterwards it commenced running 
in again, and in a very short time the tide was entering the creek 
with sluice-like rapidity, carrying with it sampans and dambies, 
which were evidently unaccustomed to such tidal activity. Inthe 
harbour the various ships at anchor were rapidly swinging about 
in different directions, as the force of the tide caught them. Sam- 
pan owners were making the best of their way to the shore 
evidently being dissatisfied with the look of things afloat. The 
tide continued to ebb and flow at periods of from 15 to 30 minutes, 
more or less until seven o'clock. The natives predicted a typhoon 
as the result of this freak of nature, but beyond a few heavy show. 


ers of rain the night pass over quietly. —Nagasaki Rising Sun, 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





THE Views oF Kipo. 
(From the “‘ Kémin Shinshi,” 22nd August.) 

The public are well aware how much the Nation owes to the abili- 
ty of Kido, the late Naikaku Komon (Adviser of the Mikado). 
Through the courtesy of a correspondent we have received certain 
documents, which were laid by him before the Daijé-Daijin and the 
U-daijin, in which he expresses his opinions regarding the position 
of the country. There is also a letter addressed by him to the 
Chokunin (officials holding direct appointments from the Throne) 
of Chéshiu, the great Statesman’s native province. 

We intend to publish a review of these documents in order 
that the people may fully appreciate how anxious Kido was to 
promote the welfare of his country. The documents above refer- 
red to were written by him during last December. Although it 
may not appear exactly becoming in a journal to publish that 
which was written so many months back, we deem it oue duty 
to lay their contents before the public, as they throw much light 
upon the evils of the present administration. 

Kido used repeatedly to say that 1t was yet far too early to 
attempt any reform of the land tax, or the capitalization of the 
pensions of the Kwazoku and Shizoku. The Government, how- 
ever, was of a different opinion. 

A Chinese writer has said that ‘when Government measures do 
not meet the requirements of the times, they should be reformed 
again and again until they do.’ On such a principle our present 
Government seems to be acting, but the ancient sage did not mean 
that it would be wise to issue a law in the morning and repeal 
the same in the evening. 

‘The memorial addressed by Kido to the two Daijin was to the 
‘following effect:— 

Firstly, that the annual expenditure of the various Government 
Departments should be dimished, in order that the taxation of 
of the people might be reduced. 

Secondly, that local expenditure should be controlled by the 
local authorities, and not, as now, by the Government officials. 
It is well-known that each district has its own peculiar customs 
and privileges, which can only be properly understood by the 
local officials, who should have the power of so conducting local 
matters as to suit them to the special wants of the district under 
their jurisdiction. | 

Thirdly, that laws ehould not always be considered as necessary 
because they appear to be good in themselves, but that such laws as 
meet the requirements of the people should meet with first considera- 
tion. 

Fouthly, that as the Govganment is now all underone head, no 
district should be allowed to enjoy special privileges owing to any 
superior power that it may be supposed to possess, as thus other 
districts, which are debarred from the enjoyment of such privileges, 
are unjustly treated. . 

Fifthly, that whereas since the derand for peoples’ rights and 
liberties has made itself heard, the country has become divided 
into two parties, Conservative and Progressive, the Government 
professed to be the upholder of the former, whilet all its actions 
favour the policy of the latter. To the proper solution of these points 
the Government must give its most earnest consideration. 

The letter addressed by Kido to his friends was to the following 
effect :— 

“T have laid before the Daijin a memorial respecting the affairs 
of our country, but can not tell how it will be received. What I 
have to request of you ie that you will codperate with me in promot- 
ing the welfare of the Nation. Men who are swayed by patriotic 
motives should not retain their offices merely for the sake of the 
emoluments attached tothem. If they cannot discharge the duties 
entrusted to them according to their conscience, they should at once 
resign their positions, For my own part I intend to resign my 
post, to return to my native province and teach the people there the 
true road to civilisation. He who would assist others must deny 
himself. I therefore trust that you will work with me, selling 
your houses and unnecessary property, and endeavouring to act 
independently. 

‘As I have held high positions under Government fora number 
of yeurs, I am possessed of abundant means, and if any of you need 
assistance from me, I shall be wost willing to grant you whatever 
you may require. 

“Though we return to our native province, it will be necessary for 
time to time to come tu Tdkid and not remain in ignorance of what 
is transpiring around us inthe world. I am now building a new 


house which will be available for our meeting in Tobid, 


Go gle 


“‘ There is another important point which I am desirous of bringing 
to your notice, and that ir, that you will guard yourselves against 
indulging in any feelings of personal enmity. This has caused 
some of our friend to break the laws of the country and to tarn 
criminal by opposing the authority of the Government. Such action 
is decidedly wrong. 

“But when I say that I shall return home I do not mean that 
I shall entirely withdraw from all active participation in the affairs 
of my country, and trouble myself no more concerning them. 
When I see that matters are going wrong, I shall come forward 
and entreat the Governmement to change its mode of action.”’ 

We can only express our high admiration for the above docu- 
ments. While Kido lived he was the pillar of our country, and 
never lost sight of the welfare of the pedple. There can be no 
question of greater importance than the reduction of the taxation, 
and uf the Government expenditure. The Imperial decree, issued 
on the 8rd of January last, was, we imagine, founded upon this 
memorial of Kido. 

Some people accuse Kido of duplicity, but judging from his 
acts he was a fuithful patriot, and we regret his untimely death. 
There are, however, one or two pointe of Kido’s conduct upon 
which we are in the dark. He was in office at the reform of the 
land-tax, and the capitalization of the pensions of the Nobility 
and Gentry. Now, if his views were entirely against the action 
of the Government in these matters, why did he not uphold 
them, and if after repeatedly urging them upon the administra- 
tion, be found that it would not act in agcordance with his repre- 
sentations, why did he not resign his post ? 

Again, in his letter he speaks as though he intended imme- 
diately to resign his position. Yet this letter was written in 
December last, and he was still in office when death removed 
him in June following. It is true that he may have tendered 
his resignation, and that the Government refused to accept it, 
but we have never heard that such was actually the case. Had 
he but lived these things would doubtless have been made clear 
to us. Now we can only regret his untimely death. 





THE ARREST OF THE TosA SAMURAI. 
(‘‘Héchi Shimbun,” 28th August.) 

On the 23rd of this month, eleven samurai of Tosa, including Ka- 
taoka Kenkichi, who presented the Risshisha Momorial, were arrest- 
ed in Kochi 4en and brought to T0ki6. Though we are not vet made 
acquainted with the reasons of their arrest, the public generally sup- 
pose that it is in consequence of their having taken advantage of 
the Government being engaged in suppressing the Kiushiu rebellion 
to address a memorial to the Throne claiming various reforms. Others 
assert that it is owing to Fuji and Muramateu having had secret 
communication with the Satsuma party on behalf of the members of 
the Risshisha and Seikensha. Some ayain maintain that their arrest 
is only owing to suspicion on the part of the Government of some 
meditated disturbances in Tosa. 

We ourselves cannot undertake tu decide which of the above sup- 
positions is correct, though we cannot but deem the last one the 
most improbable. Neither do we know if all those arrested are 
members of the Risshisha. If Kataoka and the rest have been ar- 
rested for presenting the memorial, as some say, we think they can 
scarcely regret their arrest, or be sorry for the action when led to 
it, 

When the Satsuma samurai flew to arms, the young and hot 
headed Tosa samurai wished also to oppose armed resistance to 
the action of the Government. The leading men of the Province, 
including Itagaki, finally persuaded them to act otherwise, aud 
prevented them from making an outbreak. Agitation, however, 
still prevailed, and it was eventually decided to draw up a memorial 
stating the grievances of the disaffected, and to lay it before the 
Throne. Some of the members of the society urged that though a 
memorial were drawn up its acceptance was doubtful, in fact that 
it was most likely to meet with rejection. Moreover, the very act 
of drawing up a memorial in such disturbed times would be certain 
to bring the memorialists under the suspicion of the Government, 
and arrest and disgrace would be sure to follow. The prominent 
members of the Risshisha, however, opposed these views, and said 
that although there was no intention of resorting to arms, it was 
necessary to act in accordance with reason and quietly petition the 
Government, and if urrest followed such action, at least there 
would be nodisgrace. Besides, if owing to fear of imprisonment, un- 
reasonable and violent measures were resorted to,.such'deplorable re- 
sult would be the utter ruin ofajust cause. There was thus no other 
course but do draw out and present a memorial, being prepared before: 
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hand to suffer the hardships of imprisonment. Thisargument quieted 
the violent members among the samurai,and as we know they acted 
upon the advice. 

Under such circumstances, we believe that though such men as Ka- 
taoka and Huyashi are to-day under arrest, they willin no way be 
eorry for their share in the action that has brought it about. Some 
people say that if the Tosa samurai had foreseen this disgrace they 
would have joined issue with Satsuma, but this we think is unjuet- If 
from fear of probable hardship, they ha: so acted, it could not be- 
called true bravery. Itshows true courage that they dared all the 
foreseen vonsequences of their act, in order to do what they considered 
right. 

Possibly it would have been better if the leading men of Tosa could 
have quieted the more turbulent spirits without agreeing to draw 
up the memorial, but looking st it from avy point this action was 
far wiser than that taken by the samurai of Satsuina. 


SS a a ES LENE TD 


REVIEW. 
PorpuLaR PROGRESS IN ENGLAND.* 


Few of us who enjoy the ivestimable previlege of say- 
ing and publishing in safety almost whatever our expe- 
rience or our reflections may suggest to us on matters of 
public or philosophic interest, care to inquire how we have 
attained what is still a most exceptional position among 
the nations of the earth. Yet the privilege is a recent one, 
and our grandfathers were familiar with a state of things 
under which it was dangerous to be suspected of having, 
and still more to be accused. of uttering, an opinion on 
politics, religion or philosophy not in accordance with the 
sentiments of the Government of the day. Our liberty is 
so common a part of our life, that we find it difficult to 
conceive a social system as possible without it, and are 
careless to inquire into the history of what seems not even 
an inseparable accident but a portion of the essence of 
modern existence. We offer, therefore, a hearty welcome 
to such a work as the painstaking compilation before us, 
which carrying us back to the past, shows what difficulties 
* had to be surmounted and prejudices to be vanquished, what 
dangers had to be affronted aud what patient perseverance 
displayed, ere the precious heritage of liberty—not like 
mercy dropped from heaven, but won by the blood and 
brains of their forefathers—was awarded to the people of 
England. The two centuries of English political life 
of which Mr. Routledge’s work summarizes the history, 
are the most eventful in our annals, and never has the 
world witnessed so noble a stuggle as that which, 
after thrusting out the Stuarts with their silly 
tyranny, triumphed over the bigoted opposition of 
an aristocratic oligarchy, and towards the close of 
the Georgian era prepared the way for the full free- 
dom of political speech and action which we who live 
under Queen Victoria are so fortunate as to enjoy. As 
we read the stirring tale, we come to know how precious 
a thing our hard won heritage is; and while we are inspired 
with gratitude to those great ones of the past whose 
anguish has bought our ease, we feel a new resolution 
breathed into us to transmit it uninjured to our posterity. 
The reaction that followed upon the excessive social harsh- 
ness of the Puritan Commonwealth, culminated, with the 
Restoration of Charles II in 1660, in the explicit recogni- 
tion of the priuciple of Divine Right which exalted the 
Sovereign into a god and debased the people into his slaves. 
As a natural sequel whoever, was of a different religion 
from that of the Head of the Church, was decreed unfit to 
hold any position of trust, and accordingly by the Corpora- 
tion Act passed in 1661, none but Anglican communi- 
cants could become members of a Corporation, while by 
the Test Act of 1673 (though this enactment, it should be 
remembered, was principally aimed at the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II) none but members of the Church of 
England could hold any public office whatever. The Par- 
liamentary Test Act, passed some five years later, kept all 
but English churchmen out of the Houses of Parliament, and 
these enactments, sounding so strangely in our ears in these 
days, were in force within living memory. But exclusion 
from serving their’ country was not deemed a sufficient 
punishment for those who dared to differ in opinion from 













































the Head of the State, and the Act of Uniformity which 
upou the 24th August 1662,—just one hundred years after 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew—drove two thousand 
clergymen from their benefices, with the aid of the cele- 
trated Conventicle and Five Mile Acts practically made 
independence of opivion a punishable offence. But the 
spirit of liberty, though cowed was not dead, and in 1679 
the Habeas Corpus Act assured the person of the citizen 
against the tyranny of the King or of the Law. During the 
reign of James II, the celebrated trial ofthe Seven Bishops 
assured the freedom of juries from royal interference, and 
despite the morose despotism of the narrow minded bigot 
who occupied the throne, the cause of liberty made notable 
and continuous progress. The Bill of Rights at the begin- 
ning of the reign of William III established the Protestant 
succession and the right of free speech in Parliament, and 
declared all taxation to be unlawful not consented to by 
the representatives of the people, thus putting into the 
hands of the latter a weapon which has been of infinite 
service to the popular cause. 


During the reigns of the first two Georges, the progress 
of liberty was slow but sure. The Divine Right principle 
had been silently abandoned at the Revolution of 1688, 
and the foundations were laid of that form of parliamentary 
Government which has lasted with little modification to 
the present day, and which seems well adopted to the na- 
tional mind and temper. The third George wished to be 
a sort of Hanoverian Stuart, and appears to have enter- 
tained an honest belief in the divinity with which he 
sought to hedge his kingship. But the people of England 
would have none of this, and instinctively recognised and 
refused to accept whatever savoured of tyranny, or tended 
to destroy the grand principles established by the Re- 
volution of 1688. The exponents of public opinion were 
various, chiefly pamphleteers, often not men of any great 
personal worth but nearly always of considerable talent, 
with a keen eye for the ridiculous and sufficiently earnest 
in the cause which lent a weight to their writings that 
their position in the social scale could not have procured 
for their productions, to dare and suffer the pains and 
penalties of harsh laws and the frowns of a prejudiced and 
violent judiciary. The Press which bad tasted freedom 
under the politically tolerant and wise rule of the Com- 
monwealth, had been gagged when the Stuarts, amid the 
false enthusiasm of the people, re-ascended the throne of 
England,—a throne which no member of that dynasty has 
adorned by a single regal virtue. During the reigns of 
William and Anne it began again to lift up its powerful 
voice, and by the ministers of the first two Georges was, 
as far as possible, bought and bribed to serve the pur- 
poses of the Government. Shortly after the accession 
of George III a different policy was adopted. It was 
not so much sought to silence the expression of public 
opinion by a refutation of popular theories by paid hack 
writers, but the terrors of the law were called to the assist- 
ance of the Government, and a series of prosecutions for 
seditions publications and libels was commenced, covering a 
period of nearly sixty years, beginning with the trial of the 
notorious John Wilkes and ending with the celebrated three 
trials of the poor seller of old books, William Hone. Mr. 
Routledge’s treatment of this part of his theme is highly 
satisfactory. He has brought together a mass of very curi- 
ous facts extracted from many sources not easy of access 
to the general public, and his minute and accurate narrative 
will be read with profit and interest by all who care to 
inform themselves npon a subject than which none ought 
to be more attractive to Englishmen—the origin and 
growth of our modern liberty of speech and opinion. 

Up toa few years before the French Revolution the news- 
paper press had but°little influence. Indeed it was only 
when the great French war began that journalism com- 
menced seriously to develop itself. *‘ Every town” says 
Mr. Routledge “of any importance then began to feel the 
absolute need of a newspaper that it could call its own, 
and when any great event took place the local office was 
besieged often for hours with anxious and expectant peo- 
ple, who clutched their coveted sixpenny paper with much 
the same feeling that a different class of persons clutched 
the charity soup from asoup kitchen.” ‘The Zimes began 
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dous event. About the same epoch the Morning Post, the 
Courter, the Sun, and others of the leading political journals 
of the metropolis were established. Of existing pro- 
vincial papers some date much further back than those .we 
have referred to, Sanders News Letter to 1688, the Leeds 
Mercury to 1718, the Freeman’s Journal to 1763, and the 
Belfast News Letter to 1773. The difficulties under which 
the newspaper press bad to Jabour for many years are ad- 
mirably set forth by Mr. Routledge, and as we read his 
account we are struck wilh wonder both at the extreme 
folly displayed by its opponents, and at the untiring per- 
severance on the part of its advocates and supporters 
which finally vanquished all opposition, but not until so 
recently as the year 1861, which witnessed the repeal of 
the paper duty in the teeth of the bitter opposition of the 
late Lord Derby. 


The prosecution of Wilkes was in all respects a sin- 
gular one. He was owner of the ‘ North Briton,’ of 
which the celebrated author of Roderick Random was 
editor. The paper was established in 1762 in imitation 
of one called the ‘ Briton’ which the unpopular Bute had 
just set afoot. Bute was hated in England, and his name 
John Bute was contemptuously turned into the sobriquet 
of Bootjack. In his 45th number Wilkes intimated that the 
King’s speech contained what was not true. There was 
nothing to show that he meant to charge the King with 
deliberate falsehood. He was nevertheless prosecuted for 
libel and in the first place arrested under a General War- 
rant under which his papers were also seized. On a writ of 
Habeas Corpus he was released by Sir Charles Pratt, 
afterwards Lord Camden, on the ground of privilege as a 
member of Parliament. He then left the country 
and was’ outlawed, returned and was found guilty 
of libel by Lord Mansfield. He was expelled the House, 
re-elected five times and at last re-admitted, thus showing 
how a single man with pluck and perseverance and the 
right on his side could win a victory—a victory not for 
himself alone, but for the whole people of England—against 
the united power of the King, the Ministers, the Houses 
of Parliament and the chief officers of the Law. 


We have no space left to say more than a few words 
with regard to the famous trials of William Hone. The 
disorganisatiou of society that occurred after the close of 
the French war by the victory of Waterloo, seems to have 
thrown the Government into a panic. In 1817 the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. Cobbett, whose ‘7'wo- 
penny Trash’ had in 1816 a weekly sale of 50,000 copies, 
had started for America the moment he heard the Act was 
likely to be suspended. Petitions for reform were declar- 
ed to be malignant libels. Spies and informers were set to 
work and soon created ten times as mneh sedition as 
. they discovered. There can be little doubt but that the 
Spafields Riot, for participation in which a poor silly 
sailor, Jolin Cashman, was hung, was got up by paid spies 
anxious to prove their zeal. The Government seemed 
afraid of the slightest expressicn of opinion, and after 
Cobbett’s departure looked about for an excuse to close 
the mouth of his supporter and representative, William 
Hone. This they found in certain political squibs in 
the form of parodies, chiefly on portions of the Prayer 
Book. Some parts of these are given by Mr. Routledge, 
and there can be no denying either their wit or their bad 
taste. Butto say that they were blasphemous was ab- 
surd, and the Government advocate felt himself compelled 
to admit that they were not political in their tendencies, 
which, however, they undoubtedly were, and were iutended 
to be. The idea, probably, was that by charging him with 
a blasphemous rather than a mere political offence, the 
sympathies of the jury would be enlisted against the shab- 
by Ludgate Hill bookseller. But abandoning the only 
ground they could safely fight upon, the prosecution found 
themselves confronted by a man who unexpectedly turned 
out to be more than a match for Bench and Bar in the 
arena they had selected. ‘The reports of the second and 
third trials before that coarse bully Lord Ellenborough 
are still well worth perusal as an exhibition of wit, fer- 
tility of resource, curious learning, power of apt illustra- 
tion, and comparison and keen logic, before which the silly 
twaddle of the ordinary advocate could not stand for a 
moment. The prosecutions ended, as every one knows, in 
ao iguominious and ridiculous failure, aud in the deep and 
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bitter disappointment of the Chief Justice, the memory of 
which never left him to the end of his days. 

Throughout his work Mr. Routledge intersperses valu- 
able and just remarks upon the events he narrates. His 
observations are characterised by great good sense, and 
we have been especially struck by the absence of preju- 
dice, by the desire to be fair and impartial, and by the 
earnestness conspicuous in his pages. We can confidently 
recommend the book as worthy of a place on the shelves 
of every Englishman who is a lover of his country and a 
student of its history. 





COUNTRY TRIPS, BY A VICTIM. 





‘* What gat ye to your dinner, Lord Randal my son ? 
“What gat ye to your dinner my handsome young man ? 

t eels boiled in broo; mother, make my bed soon, 
“For I’m weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie down. 


“OI fear you are poisoned, Lord Randal, my son! 

“QI fear you are J sagan my handsome young man ! : 
yes I am poisoned ; mother, make my bed soon, 

“ For I'm sick at my heart, and I fain wald lie down ! 





I have tried many of the means of locomotion which 
the ingenuity of man has invented or adopted to save the 
wear and tear of his own legs. I have made one of six- 
teen in an omnibus on a warm wet day, supporting on my 
knees a young person with a basket, and.an old and 
heavy person with vicious heels and an umbrella ou my 
feet. I have been alone on the knife board of the same 
vehicle in a cold east wind without the refuge of a great 
coat. I have been an‘unhappy component fraction of the 
freight of a Third Avenue Street car when the thermo- 
meter marked 103° in the shade, and I have been whirled 
along in solitary magnificence in a sleigh in Montreal 
when the mercury in any thermometer of moderate capa- 
city refused to sink any lower in its tube. I have 
flown down enow slopes on, and very often off, a ‘ éabogon’ 
(how it’s spelt I have not the remotest idea) in the back 
woods in mid winter, and I have bumped and bounded : 
down the steep streets of Quebec in a “ caléche” in mid 
summer. The miseries of a six days trans-continental 
journey by Pacific Railroad have been revealed to me by 
too frequent experience, while the un-nameable horrors of 
a two hours passage from Folkestone to Boulogne have 
all been visited on my vagabond frame. I have ridden on 
elephants (in the Regent's Park Gardens), and descended 
in diving bells (at the Polytechnic).. I have bumped for 
many a weary mile on the accommodating buck-board of 
the Adirondacks, and have bestridden the uuaccom- 
modating mule in the sand hills of Alabama, and the 
swamps of Mississippi. The former bounced me off into 
the mud, and the latter, after hanging me between two 
trees, finally shied me into a deep and dirty creek. These 
were all severe experiences, especially as the buck-board 
ridden in various experimental positions for a period -of 
three days had no cushion, and,the mule, straddled for a 
fortnight,—less the time I was occupied in picking myself 
up in different parts of the country—bad no saddle, an old 
sack, to which by a piece of rope were attached odd stir- 
rups, supplying its place upon a backbone as developed as 
an Alpine chain—and as hard. Still my broken places 
mended and I grew again after a time. 

My present journey was to widen my experience ; to 
show me that the Inquisition did not exhaust the ingenui- 
ty of torture; that it was possible under the guise of 
pleasure seeking to come across a form of locomotion in 
which all the tortures the devilish capability of man ever 
invented were combined in one frightful form. Therack, 
the bed of spikes, the wooden horse, the falling from great 
heights on to hard substances, flaying alive, were all en- 
dured at one and the same time, intensified by minor in- 
flictions peculiar to the country we traversed. There is 
too much of me worn away to be renewed ; too many por- 
tions of my frame broken to admit of thorough repair. 
“ Good times” for me are ended ; my knees can ne’er be 
bended, nor my broken places mended till I reach the 
shadowy shore ; this form once lithe and slender, and this 
epidermis tender, the doctor’s art cau render smooth and 
supple, nevermore ! 

Yes! the next morning found us at the foot of the 
mountains, with passes and roads, steep and rocky, to be 
traversed before we reached that mythical land where we 
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were to be once more cool, and sleep under a blanket amid 


the sweltering heats of August. 


better to die in one’s own bed frying but well nourished 
and complete, than to exist on a mat frozen and fasting, 
and in asinglarly defective condition. I unhesitatingly 
pronounce in favour of the former state of things. 

But let me begin with a minute account of a day’s ex- 
perience of travel in Japanese style. I had for the entire 
night formed the camping ground of armies of the 
most fearless and sanguinary fleas. The worst kind of 
atrocities had been committed on my prostrate and de- 
fenceless form. It was as though I had been invaded 
by countless hordes of Cossacks and Bashi-Bazouks, 
and given over utterly to the savage will of my 
conquerors, These swarming and resistless foes were 
aided by irregular flying squadrons of mosquitos, who 
made stealthy attacks through holes in the mosquito net. 
It well deserved its name, this net, for it was so construct- 
ed that while any number of these bloodthirsty fiends 
could find their way in, not one could discover a place of 
exit. IfI lay quiet, I felt that 1 was gradually becoming 
a mere shell, and that the next morning would find me 
like the ghostly husk of a chrysalis that one often sees 
adhering to bushes, long after the solid body has depart- 
ed. If I moved there was a sound as of the rushing of 
many wings, and in the visions of the night I fancied 
myself some honey laden flower around which bees were 
swarming, and sucking my nutritious juices. All this was 
the more irritating as my companion slept, and snored, 
and gurgled, and grunted in blissful unconsciousness and 
undisturbed repose ; and I take it that there is no greater 
trial to the most Christian temper than to be compelled 
to lie awake, a prey to extreme discomfort, and listen to 
the slumbers, both loud and deep, of the selfish monster 
who has wrought the misery. 


When towards morning through utter exhaustion 
I had sunk into temporary forgetfulness of my wrongs, 
did my burly friend awake aud proceed to call and roar 
at me like a thousand Bashan bulls, and though I would 
have given untold sums to be permitted to slumber again, 
in his selfish strength he langhed my entreaties to scorn, 
telling me that we had so many ri to go, and that we 
must start at once if we would reach our appointed resting 
place before night fall. In vain I urged that I wanted 
no other than the present: that I was perfectly happy 
where I was. There was nothing for it but to obey, as 
my mosquito net, smelling horribly of mildewed sleep, was 
pulled down, and my quilt snatched from under me, 
That I did not then there make an end of this multiplier 
of my woes I can only account for by my remembering in 
time his superior size and strength. My will was good 
enough to annibilate him on the spot. Getting up I had 
& sensation as of having under gone punishment on the 
rack the day before. A feeling that my joints must creak 
audibly as I moved. A wish that someone would order me 
out to instant execution. An unaccountably dissipated feel- 
ing about the eyes, and a towzly condition of hair never 
under any circumstances before attained. An indisposi- 
tion to converse on any subject, and a desire to do 
nothing but yawn painfully and tearfully, as one 
doeth on whom the blighting influence of a coming 
cold hath fallen. An irresistible wish to sit down, and a 
tendency of the mind to revert to all the most. gloomy pro- 
babilities of life. A scarcely containable hatred of the 
companion who was flying here and there, singing “ Long 
live the merry merry heart that laughs by night and day, 
—Toodle lov, loo, loo, no matter what some folks say,” 
stopping occasionally to tell me to “ Look sharp,” or to 
ask me to admire the beauty of the morning, with the 
eternal refrain, “ Nothing like going in the country and 
doing as the Japs do. ‘No coolies! no bother! aren’t 
you glad you came and don’t you feel better already ?” 

Doing as the Japs do! This meant going to a marvel- 
lously ill favoured corner of the house—that is, more ill 
favoured than the rest of it, for none of the apartments 
were over pervaded with the small of myrrh, aloes and 
cassia—and there dipping my fingers into an extremely 
shallow copper bowl of limited circumference, and smear- 
ing my countenance with a very sinall and damp blue rag, 
beguile my insulted body iuto had been re- 
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to partake of a tiny cup of bitter tea, and eat what 


| Blessings, alas, may be| were said to be salted plums, but which looked and 
too dearly bought, and it is a moot question whether it be not | 


tasted like balls of pink blotting paper that bad been ly- 
ing for some months in had red cabbage pickle. To have, 
what was by courtesy supposed to be, breakfast, to wit: 
one saucer witha very flabby fish cooked some days before. 
One bowl of warm salt water with a fish’s eye and tail— 
extreme tip—and three shreds of ginger floating in it ; 
one plate with a section of something brown with little 
holes in it, like a magnified piece of coltsfoot rock, very 
soft, very cold, and very nasty ; « slice of raw egg plant, a 
dozen beaus coated with a sweet sticky substance like damp 
toffee, and a little heap ofsingularly offensive vegetable mat- 
ter, like cold boiled turnip tops, or neglected saurkraut, 
Of course cold rice ad libitum, And this is what a weak 
European stomach was supposed to be able to receive at 
five o’clock on a warm summer morning, and what my 
base beguiler told me I ought to be truly thankful for, 
himself receiving it all in perfect faith, and having con- 
sumed, asking loudly for more. For my own part it was 
no good. I could not eat the viands put before me, In 
spite of the unfeeling mockings of the human ostrich, 
whose companionship I loathed more each hour, every 
attempt of mine to swallow the smallest mouthful, 
brought on such spasms of the larynx, and such loudly 
expressed objections on the part of my insulted in- 
terior, that I was compelled to solace (?) myself with two 
eggs, boiled as bard as Japanese alone can boil them, and 
a glass of cold water which tasted as though it had been 
dipped out of a globe containin: gold fish. I construed 
all this into one of the emergencies which demanded 
whiskey, and acted accordingly to the extent of one saké 
cup full. Then my hard headed friend, although he 
inveighed bitterly against all such indulgence, “the 
worst thiug you can take, and will have no effect when 
you really want it,” quite cheerfully did violence to his 
feelings and joined me to the extent of about three times 
my dose. Haven’t you always found it so with such 
people? They are constantly bullying you for doing 
things, which they seem to take to remarkably kindly 
when they have a chance afforded them. I have kuown 
those who professed to hate champagne, but took freely, 
and with no apparent deadly effects, whatever of that 
precious comforter their neighbours liked to supply them 
with. I once sawa man, who always maintained that 
he who ent paté de fois gras was guilty indirectly 
of as great cruelty as those who afflict the unhappy goose 
with acute liver complaint, and deserved the punishments 
righteously meted out to vivisectionists, eat half a pie at 
a tifin. And thus it was with the omniverous creature 
to whose dreadful power I had given myself over. 

We were not to walk ; for which I was devoutly thank- 
ful, in my fasting condition. We were to go @ certain 
distance, about six hours journey, in Kagos, for which I 
was anything but thankful after the first half hour. How 
can I describe riding in this vehicle of torture to those 
who have never felt its awful effects. I fear me words 
are powerless. 


For the first quarter of an hour it was all very well. I 
had arranged myself in orthodox style, which is very 
much like trying to sit @ /a Ture on the hard bottom of 
a small English clothes-basket. I felt a kind of pleasant 
torpor falling upon me, and lulled by the motion and 
grunts of the bearers, I mentally patted myself, and 
cried Ha! ha! and thought foudly that I should be able 
to make up the rest of which I had been robbed the 
previous night. 

I am going to sleep, but not all over at once. No I am 
going to sleep by installments. My left foot seems to 
have suddenly increased in size and weight, and feels as 
though it were siezed with « violent attack of elephantiasis. 
I move it hastly, and laugh hysterically at the sensation 
which pervades iny leg, like five hundred Pulvermacher 
electric chains, while from my bearers I elicit remon- 
strances ayainst fidgitiness, having in my hasty movement 
nearly upset the Aayo off their shoulders. In a few 
minutes a precisely similar complaint attacks my right 
foot, while IT am at the same moment made aware of 
certain spinal prominences which never, to my knowledge, 
before existed in ny frame. Then I feel that I am rapid- 
ly beeoming bald by the friction of the top of my head 
against the pole, while now and then, to vary my trials, 
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a few loose hairs catch in some crevice of the wicker work 


and are pulled out with a jerk in a specially irritating 
way. There is from some unexplained cause, great abrasion 
of the skin on my elbows; and after all this has gone on for 
some time, Iam suddenly siezed with what seems to be 
the most frightful lnmbago, in that mysterious region 
known as the small of the back. If I move to relieve the 
pain in one part, I immediately bring on a new and more 
violent one in another. If I remain doubled up I am 
racked with cramps like Caliban. If I hang my legs over 
the sides, I interfere with those belonging to the bearers, 
and cut my calves horribly against the sides of the tray 
that supports my suffering body. Every inequality of the 
wicker work—and it is composed of nothing but inequ- 
alities—assumes supernatural sharpness and prominence. 
Every abraded and aching place of my frame—and 
where is it not abraded and aching—comes in contact 
with hurtful and offending crooks and knobs. I think of 
all the holy and blessed martyrs who have suffered before 
me. In my agony I use language that would have scan- 
dalised anyone of those saintly characters. I think of Kit 
in the embrace of the Scavenger’s daughter; I think of 
the wretched Chinese criminls in cages much too small 
for them; I think I am one of the Davenport brothers 
tied up by a master hand and unable to free myself, and 
return to consciousness with a start and a nod which goes 
near to dislocate my neck. 

And for hours does this go on. At certain resting 
places, I am approached by hideous old women who bring 
me horrible tea, which I don’t want, which I cannot drink, 
and for which I have to pay. I know what would be 
the cost of getting out and endeavouring to straighten 
myself, and having straightened myself I know that I 
should never dare get in again. Thus then I suffer and 
remain where I am. 

In the mean time do not suppose that my companion had 
undergone what I have attempted to describe. Not at all. 
At the first symptoms of inconvenience, which came on 
about five minutes after we started, he hopped out, and for- 
tified by the piculs of rice he had managed to consume, 
left the ago bearers far behind. I caught occasional 
glimpses of him striding up a steep hill or dancing down 
a valley. Every now and then was wafted to me on the 
morning breeze a whiff from the blackest of pipes and 
strongest of tobacco, which made me thankful that he 
was no nearer, for much uneasinesse of bodie is oftimes 
wroughte by ye smelle ofastrong pipe onan emptie stomack. 
Occasionally too, borne on the wings of the winds, came 
suatches of “Long live the merry merry,” and sundry 
“Ri fol lols” and “ Tooral-li-days” which showed me 
that my misery had no saddening effect ‘on this selfish 
warbler and when at midday I was tilted out, fainting with 
inanition, with many groans and shrieks of anguish and 
anathemas on Kagos and travelling generally, upon the 
mats of our halting place for our mid-day meal, I was 
greeted with “Oh, I say how late you are. You should 
have walked as I did and got an appetite! Here tabaro ! 
Hyakoo ! You'll have a treat to-day, for they’ve got some 
capital raw fish, and you won’t get that every day in the 
hills I can tell you !” 

I devoutly hoped not. 


———— 





The 8. S- Washi has had a rather bad time of it, to judge by 
the following report. She reports :—Left Haiphong on Friday 
10th at noon, weather cloudy, at 1 p.m. barometer began to fall, 
it then standing at 29.48, and at 5 p.m. 29.30. At 6 p.m. it 
was blowing a hard gale from the northward, vessel making bad 
weather. At 8 p.m. barometer stood at 29.32, but weather 
much worse; shipped a heavy sea, which carried away engine- 
room skylight, and starboard life boat. At 7 a.m. on Saturday 
the barometer indicated 29.08 (lowest reading), wind blowing 
in fearful and heavy gusts; shipped some very heavy water, 
carrying away everything moveable on deck. At 10.55 am. 
lost port life boat, barometer rising rapidly at 6 p-m. put back 
for Haiphong to repair damages, arriving at the Bar at 3.40 p.m. 
on Sunday the 1l2th.—China Mail, 





It is said that the cargo of the steamer Meikong consisted 
mainly of new season tea and of silk, and is valued at a million 
pounds. Many jewellers at Gi cle who sent precious stones to Paris 
will sustain heavy losses by tie wreck of the vessel.—China 
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THE WRECK OF THE MEIKONG. 


ACCOUNT BY A PASSENGER. 


I send you a few hastily written particulars of the 
wreck of the Metkong. The results of the inquiry which 
has been instituted here will be made known without 
delay, and will inform you more precisely, than my letter, 
of the causes of the disaster and the circumstances at- 
tending it. 

The Messageries Maritimes Steam-ship Metkong, Cap- 
tain Foache, left Hongkong for Marseilles on the 26th May. 
Cape Gardafui should thus be reached on the night of the 
17th or 18th of June. On the afternoon and evening of the 
17th the condition of the atmosphere had prevented land 
from being sighted. It wasa moonlight night, when about 
midnight a slight shock announced to the passengers, 
who were for the most part asleep, that the vessel bad 
struck on a sand bank. The engines were reversed, but 
the impetus of the vessel aud a strong swell carried her for- 
ward, and grated her over successive reefs of coral. Owing 
to the heavy stern swell, the Meikong became unmanage- 
able, and was in a few minutes stranded on a coral reef, 
broadside to the shore, which at a distance about 150 
metres from the starboard side happily showed an easy 
landing place. The larboard side was fully exposed to 
the sea, which from time to time swept over the decks 
even to the passerelle. At the first shock a large number 
of passengers, men, women and children, rushed upon the 
bridge ; but the rolling of the vessel became so violent, 
and the sea swept the decks so frequently, that orders 
were given by the Captain for every one to go below. 
This order being executed, he descended to give to the 
passengers his personal assurance that everyone of them 
should be landed safe and sound, whereupon calm succeed- 
ed to a state of confusion of which I have not endeavoured 
to give a description. 

The first care of the Captain, when he saw that his 
vessel was irretrievably lost, was to establish a com- 
munication with-the shore. One of the officers getting 
into a boat with some of the crew, succeeded in moor- 
ing a rope to some rocks on the shore. In carrying this 
into effect two sailors were drowned, but it served its 
purpose of constituting a means of communication between 
the Metkong and the shore. Some of the passengers 
were then ordered to land, but on the return of the boat 
to the vessel after safely landing its freight, the officer ia 
charge stated that the darkness and the force of the 
breakers rendered the landing extremely dangerous. 
The moon had gone down; it was one o'clock in the 
morning, and as the ship was in no immediate peril the 
Captain decided to postpone all further attempts at land- 
ing until daybreak. Three long hours passed in weary 
waiting. The passengers availed themselves of the delay 
to change their garments and make certain preparations, 
while the crew busied themselves in getting together such 
matters as might be necessary for tle shelter which we 
should have to trust to when we got on shore. 

About three in the morning, an incident occurred which 
gave us new hope. The lights of a passiug steamer were 
discerned, whereupon the Meikong let off rockets, burned, 
blue lights and fired two guns, to which signals the steam- 
er replied. 

Towards half-past four the landing recommenced. By 
mid-day, all the passengers to the number of eighty, of 
whom eleven were women and twelve children, and the 
whole of the crew numbering about a huudred and twenty 
meu, were safe on shore without loss of life. There were, 
however, some wounded. It was not possible to land un- 
hurt amidst the breakers on the coral reefs. <A large 
number who had forgotten or lost their shoes and slippers, 
had their feet cruelly lacerated. 

The Captain had, at daylight, sent some trusty men on 
board the vessel we had signalled, who on their return 
brought the information that the steamer was the 
Glenartney, Captain Gullaud, from Hankow to London 
with a cargo of tea. It was arranged that the Glenartney 
should pass round Cape Gardafui, on the south of which 
we had stranded, and anchor at the north end of the Cape, 
where she would be sheltered from the wind. There it 
was promised she should wait for us until the next day, 
aud take on board all the passengers and crew. About 
eleven o’clock, three men of the crew of the Glenartney 
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arrived at our landing place. Imagine a triangle of which 
the summit is the point of Gardafui, and whose base is a 
line joining the point B where the Glenaréney is anchored 
with the point C where the Meikong is stranded. ‘These 
three sailors bad followed this line B C, wuich lay through 
said hills almost utterly devoid of vegetation. ‘They esti- 
mated the distance to be about nine miles, and had been 
walking for over two hours. They offered their services 
as guides, and one of them accompanied by some of pas- 
sengers set off almost immediately to acquaint the Captain 
of the Glenartney with our situation. 

When the Captain of the Metkong, whe was the last 
man to leave his vessel, came on shore at noon, the follow- 
ing was the state of affairs on shore. Out of six boats, 
only one remained in a serviceable condition, all the others 
had been sunk and smashed. It was therefore impossible 
. to reach the Glenartney by sea, or to bring on shore any 
baggage or provisions from the Metkong, as another 
attempt to go on board and return might destroy our last 
boat. Captain Foache therefore gave orders to save all 
the baggage possible, and proceeded to where we were 
camping. Almost at the same moment Captain Gulland 
arrived from the opposite direction. ‘This excellent man, 
impatient to know what had become of us, had nobly come 
himself to make inquiries. The two commanders ap- 
proached and shook hands. They held a short consulta- 
tion, and immediately after the order was given to pro- 
ceed to the shore off which the Glenartney was anchored. 

It was then the opinion of nearly all the passengers 
of different nationalities, as it is now, that no other course 
could have been adopted. ‘There was really nothing else 
to be done. There we were, nearly two hundred persons, 
camped on a desolate shore without shelter from a burn- 
ing sun, and with no garments but those which cover- 
ed us. Our only provisions were a little biscuit soaked 
with sea water, and two or three breakers of fresh water. 
Under such conditions we must soon have been decimated 
by heat, starvation and thirst. 


A constantly increasing crowd of natives flocked from 
the interior—the handsome black race of Somalis—armed 
with lances, javelins, swords and shields. Already they 
numbered from five to six hundred. They had shown 
no signs of hostility, but they refused to render us any 
assistance, and we could see by their attitude that they 
looked upon this fine vessel as their lawful spoil. A 
great number of them had already swum off, their swords 
between their teeth, and had clambered on board. We 
could see them occupied with their work of pillage. They 
made their plunder up into bales, which they then threw 
into the sea and pushed on shore. It was fully evident 
that any attempt to interfere with their pillaging might 
cause some act of violence to be committed, and that every 
soul of us might be murdered ; for although we had some 
arms we did not possess a single cartridge. 

Litters were hastily put together in which to carry the 
women, children, and the sick, and we set off about an hour 
after mid-day. The time occupied in transit, from the 
moment of leaving the shore to our arrival at boats of the 
Glenartney, was about four hours. 

At eight oclock in the evening, when every one was 
safely on board the Glenartney, Captain Foache called 
over the roll of passengers and crew. Four, alas! did 
not answer, namely, two sailors drowned at the first land- 
ing, the Purser, Monsieur Henry, and a Calcutta passen- 
ger, Monsieur Arathon. The two last had fallen during 
the march and died of sunstroke. I can no more record 
the particulars of that march across the desert, over a 
dazzling sand, under a searching African sky, than I can 
relate the scenes which occurred. on board during the first 
hours of the disaster. Those who were barefoot suffered 
most. 
tained with dignity and courage. 

When I arrived on board the Glenartney the scene 
which met my eyes offered a striking contrast to those 
which I bad witnessed but a few hours previously. The 
sea was without aripple. Against a sky of marvellous 
depth of blue stood out the yellow masses of the rocks of 
Gardafui. The moon was rising on the horizon; while 
all the children, safely refuged on board, slumbered peace- 
fully. Our minds took in the delicious calm with which 
Nature surrounded us. At half past ten the Glenartney 
resumed her course to Aden, where we arrived on tle 
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It. was, indeed, a hard trial, which the women sus-, 


20th June. We have remained here four days to restore 
our strength, and do the best we could to furnish our- 
selves with clothes, The P. and O. steamer Zambesi, 
from Bombay, is expected to-night, by which we expect 
to proceed to Suez. No illness of any serious nature has 
appeared among the passengers or crew of the Meikony 
since our arrival here. 

This was, in two words, the cause of the disaster. Two 
neighbouring promontories, which are in a fog hardly 
distinguishable from one another, are separated by a 
valley over which the sea formerly flowed. At the 
present day the bottom of this valley is covered with 
saline deposits and very white sand, which when shining 
under the rays of the moon have all the appearance of 
asheet of water. Of these two promontories the first 
upon our route was the false, the second the true Gardafui. 
The Captain of the Metkony mistook the one for the other, 
and whilst he imagined he was rounding the Cape, he was 
actually rnuning on shore between the two promontories. 

The same error has already proved fatal to many navi- 
gators, and will probably take place from time to time 
until the erection of a light-house shall rendered it impos- 
sible. In conclusion, all on board, English, German, 
Datch, and French have united, during the enquiry that 
has been instituted here, in giving the most favourable 
testimony to the conduct of Captain Foache.” 


(Extract from the “ Semaphore de Marseille.” ) 


When advising our readers of the loss of the French 
Messageries Steamer Methkong with the homeward India 
and China mails, we informed them that the passengers 
and crew had been rescued by the English steamer Glen- 
artney, which landed them at Aden. From Aden the 
passengers were carried to Suez by the P. & O. steamer 
Zambesi, and travelling from thence by rail to Alexandria, 
are presumed to have left that port by the M.M. steamer 
Said, due in Marseilles on Monday the 9th instant. 

From a report made by Captain Gulland of the steam- 
ship Glenartney on his arrival at Port Said, which has 
come to hand, we have been enabled to glean the following 
particulars of the above-mentioned disaster. 

The Afeikong took the ground in the vicinity of Cape 
Guardafui at midnight on the 17th of June, and so un- 
fortunately as to leave no doubt within a few minutes as 
to her ultimate total loss. For the last two days she had 
been sailing in company with the Glenartney. On the 
night of the 17th it was blowing fresh, with a heavy sea 
and strong current, and very dark overhead. The shore sur- 
rounding Guardafui being flat and always difficult to distin- 
guish was at the time completely invisible. When the 
Metkong stcuck, the Glenartney was within a short distance, 
and the Captain of the letter vessel declares that it was only 
at that moment that he made out his own actual position. 
Observing what had happened he immediately bore down 
on the Afet\ ong to render assistance, but Captain Foache 
of the Metkong sent word to him not to come in too close, 
as it would be running great risk, and that the Meikong 
being aground in shallow water there was no immediate 
danger for those on board. He requested him at the 
same time to proceed to the northward under the shelter 
of the Cape and from there render assistance. 

Captain Gulland of the Glenartney, taking the same 
view as Captain Foache, steamed a few miles to the north, 
anchoring under Cape Guardafui, and was only separated 
from the Meikong by the breadth of the headland. Even 
this, however, proved a most dreary distance. 

In the meantime on board the Meikong every effort 
was made to ensure the safe landing of passengers and 
crew by means of the boats, each person being previously 
supplied with a life belt—a most wise precautions accord- 
ing to Captain Gulland’s statement—the surf being so hea- 
vy as to render the landing by boat most dangerous, and 
many casnalties might otherwise have occurred. 

Owing to the active and devoted exertions of Captain 
Foache and officers, every soul on board, with the excep- 
tion of two of the crew, was saved, but there remained 
before reaching the Glenartney anchored on the other side 
of the Cape, a dreary twelve miles of buruing sand to 
cross under a tropical African sun. 

Captain Gulland of the Glenartney and his chief officer 
hervically walked the whole distauce to meet the unfor« 
junate castaways and assist them as guides, 
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During the journey over, Monsieur Henry, purser of the 
Meikong, who from the moment of the disaster had been 
unwearied in his exertions for the welfare of all and had 
been greatly prostrated by the heat, was seized with de- 
lirium and died iu the arms of Captain Gulland, who was 
seeking to shelter him from the burning rays of the sun. 
One other, a passenger of about 70, also succumbed to the 
great heat. 

On arriving at their destination all the passengers 
quickly embarked on board the Glenartney. Captain 
Foache, who was the last to leave his ship the ALezkong, 
was also the last to reach the Glenartney, leaving only be- 
hind him what was in the power of no man to save. The 
Government despatches and registered letters were, accord- 
ing to Captain Gulland’s statement, saved and brought to 
Aden. As to the remaining cargo, etc., even supposing it to 
have been possible it would have been madness, in the face 
of the hostile attitude of hundreds of Arab pillagers, 
to have attempted to save it. They had made no secret of 
their sinister intentions, and were busy with their plunder 
almost before the ship was abandoned. Great credit is 
due to Captain Foache and his officers for their behaviour 
through the whole of this (doubly so to them) most distress- 
ing catastrophe. But the shipwrecked of the Metkong 
owe an everlasting debt of gratitude to Captain Gulland 
and his chief officer Mr. Gasson, who on their errand of 
mercy did not hesitate to cross twice through twelve or 
fifteen miles of desert to relieve their anxiety and afford 
them substantial help. 

Captain Gulland, though on a voyage with new season’s 
teas aud therefore with everything depending on making 
a quick passage, did not hesitate to place himself uure- 
servedly at the disposal of Captain Foache, and would 
accept no remuueration for the conveyance to Aden of the 
250 unfortunate survivors of the Meikong. 





PUBLIC DINNER TO GENERAL VAN BUREN. 

Nearly one hundred gentlemen, mostly residents of Yoko- 
hama and Tékié, assembled at the Grand Hotel on Monday 
evening, the 27th August, on the occasion of a farewell dinner 
to General T. B. Van Buren, United States Consul-General, 
previous to his departure for American on leave of absence. 

The chair was taken by J. J. Keswick, Esq., Consul General 
for Portugal, who had the guest of the evening on his right. 
Among those present were she Governor of Kanagawa, several 
members of the Diplomatic and Consular services, Uaptair 
Young, U.S.N., Captain Buller, C.B., R.N., and others. 

The diuner itself was all that could be wished, and the 
proceedings throughout the evening were enlivened by the 
band of the Zennessec, which was in attendauce aud played 
through a long aud well selected programme. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the Chairman rose to propose 
the first toast of the evening, that of—‘ Our Monarchs and 
Chief Magistrates,” and shortly afterwards gave the second 
toast on the list—‘‘ The Diplomatic Corps,” which was acknow- 
Jedged by Baron Rosen, Secretary of the Russian | egation, 
who regretted being unable to do justice to it, owing to his 
want of sufficient knowledge of the English language, but ex- 
pressed his thanks on behalf of the Diplomatic Corps, which he 
said would no doubt have been better represented on the 
occasion, had not so many Chiefs of Legation been out of 
town. 

Mr. Brooke then rose to propose the next toast, viz. “ The 
Governor of Kanagawa, and said :— 


I have been requested to propose the health of a gentleman whose 
popularity in this community would ensure for the toast a cordial 
reception. Mr. Nomura Yasushi had formerly distinguished 
himself in the field, and had been promoted by his Govern. 
ment to the high civil oflice he held as Gon Aes of this ken. 
Those whose oficial relations brought them immediately in 
contact with that gentleman, concurred in attributing to 
him urbanity of manners, assiduity in the discharge of his 
duties, and a clear comprehension of what was required of 
him. The position he occupied demanded much industry and 
superior ability. Kanagawa fen was large and populous, and, 
above all, the Gon Rei Lad to deal with the often troublesome and 
exacting demands of resident foreigners of all nationalities. The 
watchful cyes of the lucal press, perhaps rather disposed to be 
censorious than otherwise upon ollicial conduct, were upon 
Mr. Yasushi, and the very fact of his having well-nigh cs- 
caped hostile criticism was in itself the best justitication 
of the (Gjovernmcnt in sclecting him for his arduous and responsible 
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position, and truly demonstrated that he was ‘‘the right man in 
the right place” (cheers). Since Yokohama had been deprived of 
the services of a Municipal Director, the community could only 
look. to the Governor to attend to municipal wants. There was a 
large field for exertion open. Nobody would assert that there 
was nothing to be done in the way of lighting, paving, and drain- 
ing the streets. Many public works were urgently required, and 
the public had a right to expect that the Grovernment, which re- 
ceived excessive ground rents, would pay especial heed to these 
requirements, If, in the future, there were any shortcomings in 
municipal works, upon Mr. Nomura Yasushi the blame would 
not fail to fall; whilst, on the other hand, a vigorous and 
intelligent administration of municipal affairs would entitle him 
tothe grateful approbation of the community (cheers). 


Mr. Nomura Yasushi replied through Mr. Osborne as fol- 
lows :— 


I thank you, gentlemen, for the kind and cordial manner in 
which you have drunk my health. I can only say I wish that 
I deserved half of the amiable things Mr. Brooke has said of 
me. There are many of those present this evening whom I have 
had the honour of thanking thus on other occasions, when 
there was no alloy to the pleasure of the evening. To-night 
there is one drawback to my perfect enjoyment—the fact that 
we are about to lose from amongst us (let us hope only 
for a while) the presence of General Van Buren, in whom I have 
ever found a good friend and zealous officer, ready always to do 
his utmost towards smoothing away difficulties, and towards 
making our official intercourse as agreeable as possible. As, how- 
ever, the privilege of proposing the health of the guest of the even- 
ing has fallen into abler hands than mine, I will not trespass 
further on that gentleman’s ground, but content myself with al- 
lowing him to express what I know to be the sentiments of all of 
us, and with wishing (ceneral Van Buren a speedy return. For 
your courtesy to me I thank you again most warmly (cheers). 


The Chairman, who now rose to propose the next toast on 
on the list, being the principal one of the evening, spoke as 
follows :— 


Gentlemen, —The toast which I have now the honour to propose 
is one which, by your presence here this evening you signify will 
receive at your hands a most enthusiastic reception. (tentlemen, it 
is the toast of this evening,—the health of our guest (seneral Van 
Buren (loud cheers). We are met together to-night to pay a com. 
pliment to an old friend, an old ae ate among us, who is about 
to take his departure to his own land, and we would not have him 
go from our midst without some expression of the regard which 
we feel towards him (hear). ‘The name of General Van Buren is a 
household word in this mixed community of ours, and brings to 
mind pleasant suggestion of the kindly gentleman, and his genial 
humour, of which we have had such agreeable experience. Whe. 
ther we consider (ieneral Van Buren as performing the duties of 
his office at the Consular Board, as dispensing justice from the 
Bench, or in his social character, we shall be satisfied in our remi. 
niscences of him, and declare him to have becn inal] 
these relations one meriting our respect and csteem, and of 
whom we truly fecl that ‘‘take him all in all, we ne'er may 
look upon his like again” (cheers). But, gentlemen, it is too 
muck to expect that we aro going to give General Van Buren sim- 
ply rae Weve yraise ; that we are figuratively going to pat him 
on the back, and say that heisa paragon of perfection ; that we are 
gong to pay him the very questionable compliment of saying that 

e has been all things to all men. Oh, no! far from it. We will 
tell our guest that we have had differences of opinion with him; 
that in many things we consider our opinion was better than his; 
that we were right and he was wrong. But even if we do go, 
what is the result It is this—that we feel that we respect him the 
more, for when did man ever fully respect the man that always 
agreed with him? or when did a manly, straightforward, inde- 
pendent, decided disagreement with us, ever fail to astonish us 
into respect (hear). In discussions at the Consular Board, and in 
questions affecting the community’s interests we have had his as- 
sistance, or his opposition, and we can earnestly say that whatever 
view of a question be has adopted, he has maintained it nobly and 
conscientiously, and we know that whatever his hand has found 
to do, he has done with his might (cheers). It is unnecessary 
that I should detain you longer upon a theme eloquent in 
itself, but in the beginning of these remarks I said that we 
had met together to give a testimony of our regard to General 
Van Buren. It is, however, more than that. We wish the expres- 
sions of this evening to be a pleasant recollection to bim for ever; 
a pleasant testimony to his family of their sire’s worth; an ac- 
ceptable record to his countrymen of his value, and an invitation 
to his enemies, if he have any, that they should remember the 
‘quality of mercy.” be kindly and forbear (hear, hear). And 
now, General Van Buren, on behalf of this company I bid you 
(iod speed, Whether you retire to the enjoyment of a well earned 
repose, or still to devote your mature knowledge and experience 
to your country, or only for a holiday before re-appearing among 
us, may you always remember our expressions towards you this 
evening, and may they, throughout your life, be a pleasant episode 
to cast your thoughts back upon. We, one and all, bid youa 
hearty farwell. faa and continued cheering). 


The applause was renewed as General Van Buren rose to 
reply, and when he at length obtained a hearing he said :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—It is in the experience of each 
of us that there are ovcasions when language seems utterly inade- 
quate to express real emotion; my heart is throbbing at this mo. 


ment to pour out the foelings of gratitude which your kind words, 
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Mr. Chairman, and your generous response, my friends, have 
kindled. But, alas! my tongue refuses its office, and the words 
that come to me seem cold and formal,—I can only thank you 
with my whole heart. I give you thanks for this warm,—this 
generous greeting. When I came among you some three years 

o, I was received with that same kindness and courtesy that 
have followed me ever since. In striving to worthily perform 
the varied and important duties of my position, I have on al- 
most every occasion been cheered and encouraged by your sym- 
pathy and approval, and in the few instances in which some of 
you have differed from me in opinion, you have never assailed 
md motives, or questioned my youd faith. Nay more, when my 
character has been assailed by anonymous writers through the 
columns of newspapers at a Tistaaee: you have hastened to ex- 
press your indignation at the outrage, and your confidence in me 
as a citizen and a mayistrate (hear). In these modern days there 
appear to be two species or classes of privileged libellers whom the 
law refuses to touch; one is the exalted official who ventilates his 
envy, jealousy, and hatred through reports to his government, and 
the other is the nameless assassin who sends his poisonous shafts 
through the columns of a prostituted press. To both of these I 
have been a victim. In the former when I occupied a position 
more conspicuous than that I fill at present ; and then my neigh- 
bours and townsmen at hoine,—those who knew me well, and 
knew I was incapable of dishonourable acts, and the people of 
my State, without distinction of creed or party, took up arms in 
my (efence, and indignantly scouted the base accusation of the 
functionary whose vanity and malice had made him a shameless 
libeller, and in the course of time my government rejected his 
charges, and restored me to its confidence and esteem ; and now, 
when certain newspapers in the United States, are loaning their 
columns to anonymous scribblers, hired to blacken and defame my 
character, you, my friends, without distinction of race or nation. 
ality who have known me for the past three years,—to whom 
my public and private life is an open book, have rallied to my 
support, and condemned in no uncertain language the etforts 
of my enemies (cheers). And now, as Iam about to sail away 
from you into the dim mysteries of the future, hoping soon 
to return, but with the myriad uncertainties of life and cir- 
cumstances surrounding my steps, you gather here,—this dis- 
tinguished,—this enthusiastic assemblage, to express to me in 
glowing words your friendly regard, and to bid me God speed. It 
seems but a tame acknowledgement for all this to say I thank you, 
and yet what language can [ use. Are not those homely words 
after all, laden as they are with the heart’s deepest emotions, more 
eloquent in their simple earnestness than the most elaborate em- 
broidery of speech. J am conscious of having striven to do my 
duty faithfully and to deserve your good opinion. That I have 
succeeded, as your presence here warrants me in believing, will be 
to me always a most grateful reflection. I shall leave you with 
deep regret, and did I think my departure final this would be a 
most unhappy moment (hear, hear.). But my hope is to return, 
and to take again by the hand the kind friends who now gather 
to bid me good-bye. (+reat changes, my friends, have taken place 
since | landed on these shores. In this small community of ours 
some whose bright faccs we loved to look upon have gone to their 
long rest, others have journeyd to far away shores and are 
mingling in other scenes. A period of commercial depression has 
succeeded to the active glowing prosperity of the olden times, 
and now lawn tennis seems to he the surplus energies of 
the settlement. We are left without a municipal director; the 
Bund bears the appearance of being in a chronic state of typhoon ; 
sheep pasture on the race course, while growls are heard from the 
rival race clubs. Punch goes into the country, and on_ his 
return endeavors to inoculate the community with the dys- 
pepsia he had contracted by the undue use of fresh air, unusual exer- 
cise, and plain food. ‘The volunteers that were to have pro- 
tected us from the dread ravages of men in arms, have vanish- 
ed like the morning dew, yet we are safe, and a sense of 
peaceful dulness and security pervades the settlement. To take a 
wider view, important events have taken place in the Empire 
within the time referred to. The native public press, although 
controlled by restrictive laws, has ccneased in numbers, circula- 
tion, and power; aud its influence upon the future of this country 
van only be estimated by those who have reflected upon what the 
same agent has accomplished in other lands. Courts have to some 
extent been remodelled, and systems of jurisprudence and of legal 
practice have been projected, which, when completed, will tend 
to the administration of justice, by the methods and as it is to 
be hoped, with the results to which we have been accustomed in 
our own countries. The progress of these improvements must 





necessarily be slow: nations do not change their habits of thought, 


and mode of procedure in a day. I am certain, however, that 
each of us—whatever his views, prejudices, or opinions—gives to 
this Government his warmest sympathies in its undertakings, and 
will greet with joy every step of progress made, and every degree 
of prosperity realized by the people of Japan. Civil war has of 
late raged within the Empire, but fortunately so remote from us 
that its horrors have not intruded on our dally lives, and but. its 
echoes have reached us as from far distant shores. We are told 
that its end is near; and let us hope tbat with returning peace the 
Covernment, in the exercise of its greatly increased and well deserv- 
ed strength, may uve it with that wise discretion that should ever 
accompany such great responsibilities; and that the education of 
the people, which languished under the stern necessities of war, 
shall ayain receive the attention its importance demands. From 
other lands also come to us the news of dread conflicts, theextent and 
issues of which no man can foretell. All Europe seems trembling 
on the verge of a war such as the world bas never seen. May 
Heaven avert such an awful calamity ! may it so be ordered that 
whatever is evil in this conflict Ds be brought to naught ; may 


tho right speedily triumph, and the bright angel of peace be swift 
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winged in her flight over all lands. (Cheers). But I fear I am ex- 
ceeding the limits of a post-prandial talk. To inflict a speech 
upon you at this time would be but a poor return for your exceed- 
ing kindness. (Cries of ‘‘ go on”). fore taking my seat, how- 
ever, I must be permitted to tender to my colleagues, one and all, 
my acknowledgements for their unvarying courtesy. Our inter- 
course, official and personal, has been marred by no misunder- 
standing, but, on the contrary, we have worked together in most 
cases in the greatest harmony; and when differing in opinion we 
have done so without resentment or ill will. To all the Japanese 
officials, also, with whom I have been brought into contact, and 
especially to that most worthy and estimable gentleman the Gov- 
ernor of Kanagawa, whose health you have just drunk, I must ex- 
press my obligations for constant and unwearied kindness. In fact, 
Mr. Chairman, from all classes and conditions of persons in this 
country I have met nothing but kind and considerate treatment, 
of which I desire to express my deep appreciation. It is for this 
reason, Sir, among a thousand others, that 1 entertain a most 
affectionate interest for the people in Japan, and a sincere desire 
for their welfare and lasting happiness. I have said I expected 
to return to this country. go fora while to my own land, in 
which, perhaps, greater changes are annually taking place than in 
any other part of the world,—for our restless and energetic ee 
are constantly at work, wresting precious metals from the earth ; 
turning the desert into a garden; opening new lines of internal 
traffic ; struggling with new problems of pore and strivin 
by new methods, and in new ways, to work out for themselves an 
their children a future of success and prosperity. 1 trust when I 
do come again among you I may tind matters greatly improved, 
with trade revived, confidence restored, and every business ele- 
ment working in harmony. I trust, my friends, I shall find each 
one of you highly prosperous, not, in the words of a distinguished 
citizen, by having ‘done ze public in ze eye,” (laughter and cries 
of ‘‘ Beato,”) but, to quote the same authority, ‘‘ by doing very 
much the businesses who make vat you call, the | po) scape ; 
even): Again, my friends, thanks, a thousand thanks, and 
arewell, — 


‘Farewell, a word that hath been and must be, 
Asound that makes us linger; yet,—Farewell.” 


(Loud cheering). 


The toast of ‘Our Armies and Navies” was next proposed 
by Mr. Dickins, who alluded to the fact of his having served 
in the English Navy with one of the gallant officers who would 
reply to the toast. Mr. Dickins referred to the dependence 
we had to place on our respective Armies and Navies, and con- 
cluded with some complimentary remarks concerning the 
guest of the evening. Captain Young U.S.N. and Captain 
Baller, C. B., R.N. replied to the above toast. 

Mr. J.G. Walsh then proposed the toast of “Our Consuls,” 
coupling it with the names of Mr. Brennwald and Mr. Russell 
Robertson, The former gentleman stated his inability to do 
justice to the toast on account of his limited knowledge of 
English, but could safely leave the reply to his colleague, Mr. 
Russell Robertson. 


Mr. Russell Robertson replied as follows:— 


Mr. Chairmen, Mr. Walsh and Gentlemen, —I beg in the name of 
the Consuls to thank you for uniting so kindly in drinking our 
healths, and I gladly take advantage of the occasion that is thus 
atfurded me to bear testimony to the cordial relations that at present 
exist between the Consuls and the community generally. ‘To say, 
gentlemen, that we endeavour to do our duty is simply to say that 
which can be equally well said of every one here present, but duties 
can be performed with a good grace, and with an ill grace. It is 
not to be expected that a Consul can make a drawing room of his 
office, but what he can dois to import drawing rooms manners 
into it, (hear) and discharge his duties with patience, good temper, 
and that amount of skill and experience which each of us 
brings to bear in a greater or less degree. It is this that the Con- 
suls claim to do, and further, in their intercourse amongst them- 
selves as colleagues, in their intercourse with their fellow coun- 
trymen, and with the officials and people of Japan, never to forget 
that the interests, the honour, and good name of their respective 
countries are committed to their safe keeping (cheers). I am 
desired by my colleagues, and indeed I require no prompting to do 
80, to express our sense of the loss we are about to sustain in the 
approaching departure of our esteemed friend and colleague (hear, 
hear). Itis very generally known, and our honoured guest hasindeed 
referred to it himself, that (;eneral Van Buren has been made the 
object in the United States of virulent personal attacks directed 
against his private character. These attacks have, I believe, 
taken the shape of anonymous writings in newspapers. I have not 
perused these personally, in the first place because they have never 
been before me in any way, and in the second place because curiosity 
has not prompted me to seek out that which vilities my friend (ap- 
plause). I have, however, a very general idea of their tenor, and 
all I have to say in respect to them is this, that if to endeavour to 
appear happy and light hearted in business and out of business ; 
if to accept.and respond to the generous hospitality for which Yo- 
kohama is prvverbial ; if to shake by the hand, and at times, to 
break breal with those whose social intercourse with us is in a 
measure restricted by reason of those unwritten laws which gov- 
ern the movements of society in all parts of the world ; if, gentle- 
nen, to do all this constitutes a crime, then is my conduct equally 
criminal with that of General Van Buren, equally is my good name 


open to be aspersed and equally with him am I unworthy to hold 
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the commission with which my Queen has honoured me. (Loud 
cheers). I utter these words, gentlemen, not prompted by feelings 
of idle sentiment, nor with any desire to have it recorded in print 
to-morrow tbat on the oceasion of the farewell dinner to our guest, 
the British Consul said this and that of his colleague the American 
Consul-General. I speak, gentlemen, not so much as a colleague 
but as a friend and a fellow citizen of the General’s at this port ; 
and as one who, if his own good name ever comes to be assailed 
with as little reason as there has been in the case of our guest, may, 
I trust, not be wanting in a friend, who in the interests of truth, 
friendship and justice, will come forward and defend my fair name, 
as I have endeavoured, I fear but unworthily and with but a ae 
show of eloquence, to defend that of my friend General Van 
Buren (loud cheers). 


Dr. Latham followed by proposing ‘‘The Bench and the 
Bar”, which was humorously replied to by Mr. Kirkwood. Mr. 
Ntevens proposed “I'he Press”, which Mr. House acknowledged, 
aud the toast of “ ‘I'he Ladies” was proposed by Captain 
Buller and responded to by Paymaster Whitehead, U.S. N. 
These concluded all the toast on the list, but before the com- 
pany separated several other toasts were proposed and appro- 
priately replied to, concluding with that of. the health of 
Chairman. It was midnight before all was concluded, when, at 
the instigation of the Chairman, several of those present car- 


ried Gen]. Van Buren out of the room, amidat vociferous cheers. 
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MR. ASTON’S GRAMMAR. 





To tHE Epiror oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 


Srr.—I venture to dissent from one or two of the asser- 
tions made in the interesting review of Mr. Aston’s 
Grammar contained in your last week’s issue. As regards 
the first of the three points on which your Reviewer finds 
fault with the author, he bas plainly mistaken Mr. Aston’s 
views. He says :— 

“He (ie. Mr. Aston) regards such words as ¢akami, 
hayami, ete., as being in all cases abstract nouns and 
nothing more’—(the italics are mine )—and your Reviewer 
proceeds to point out the undoubted fact, the explanation of 
which he admits puzzles him, that such nouns have sometimes 
the sense of ‘on account of’ —the abstract quality, what- 
ever it may be. Now I submit that Mr. Aston has both 
impliedly aud expressly taken pains to guard against such 
words being regarded ‘as being in all cases abstract nouns 
and nothing more’: impliedly, by the very fact of his 
placing such nouns under the heading ‘ Roots of verbs’ ; 
instead of in the class of abstract nouns derived from ad- 
jectives ; and expressly, by remarking that : 

“Tn the old literature these nouns still retain enough 
of their original force as verbal roots to take before them 
the particle wo, ete.” 

In this fact, prominently mentioned by Mr. Aston and 
overlooked by your Reviewer, of their retention of their 
original verbal force, is tobe found the explanation of the 
meaning ‘on account of’ which in some cases is found to 
attneh to them. For in Japanese, as in other languages, 
the causal relation, instead of being formally expressed, 
is often left to be implied from the turn of expression. In 
the phrase :—“ The wind being fair, we set sail” the 
causal relation is as clearly indicated as in the more 
formal expression ‘on account of the wind being fair we 
set sail,”’ 

Again, if he will turn to p. 169 ofthe grammar, your Re- 
viewer will find that the mediaeval future in 2zu7u has not 
been passed over ; the vocalization of the m into u having 
been sufficiently treated of on p. 35. 

But the reply to such strictures would doubtless come 
more fitly from Mr. Aston himself, and even had your 
Reviewer’s few unfavourable animadversions been much 
severer than they are, no outsider need have felt called 
on to take up the cudgels on behalf of an author so cap- 
able of conducting his own defence. Nor indeed, has that 
heen my ol ject in writing to you. The fyregoing ob- 
servations are merely incideutal, and by way of prelude 
to my main cause of quarrel with your Reviewer ; which 
jx not on account of any of the points on which he finds 
fault with Mr. Aston, but on account of one on whieh 
he expresses a qualified approval. In a foot-note to p. 
120 of his grammar, Mr. Aston starts one of the most 
daring and revolutionary theorics that could well be pro- 
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pounded hy ascientific philologist; nothing less in fact than 
the genesis of several Japanese prepositions from an obsolete 
verb nu, to be. Now the very novelty of such a speculation 
ought to have puta Reviewer on his guard, and made him 
specially exacting in his scrutiny of the facts adduced 
in evidence. The objections that readily present them- 
selves against it are obvious and manifold ; the facts that 
seem to speak for it are few and of doubtful interpretation ; 
and even when they are interpreted in the way required, 
the difficulties raised by the hypothesis, are at least 
as numerous as those which it seems to explain. Such 
facts as Mr. Aston adduces he is careful to accompany with 
the interpretation necessary to exhibit their bearing on 
his hypothesis. Had any other facts of the same nature 
been known to him, it is to be presumed he would have stat- 
ed them and pointed out in the same careful manner their 
evidential significance. But how does your Reviewer 
deal with the hypothesis? He avers that if true it 
will clear up more than one obscure point in the structure 
of the language, and he draws attention to three facts 
which, he says, go towards confirming it; but what the 
obscure points are to which be alludes, or iu what manner 
the new facts he adduces have any bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the existence or otherwise of an absolute verb nu, 
to be, be entirely omits to indicate. 

Now great allowance must no doubt be made for the 
brevity necessarily imposed on the Reviewer of such a 
work as Mr. Aston’s grammar in the columns of a weekly 
journal. But I submit that if any notice at all was to be 
taken of the startling speculation which the author so un- 
obtrusively propounds in a foot-note, and more especially 
if that notice implied even a qualified agreement, it would 
have been well to be a little more explicit as to the 
connection between the hypothesis and the facts which 
are suppesed to lend it support. Perhaps your Reviewer 
may yet be induced to favour us with a fuller statement of 
his views on this interesting point ? For if the hypothesis 
in question be true, its consequences will reach over a 
much wider field than the clearing up of obscure points 
in the structure of the Japanese language. They would 
affect the drift of one current of philological enquiry over 
the whole realm of liuman speech. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
SHOSEI. 








Law Meports. 
IN If. B. M.’s COURT AT YEDO. 
Before HU. 8S. Witkinsox, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Wednesday, August 29th, 1877. 


Toxn16 Fu vs. BLOCKLEY. 


, His Ionour delivered judgment in this case yesterday as fol- 
ows :— 








JUDGMENT, 


In this case the plaintiff, the Chiji of the TOkié Fu, sues the de- 
fendant for three years’ rent of ground held by the defendant as 
assignee of a lease in perpetuity granted by the plaintiff's predecessor 
in office, and for n penalty at the rate of two per cent. a month during 
the time such rent has remained unpaid. The allegations of the 
petitions are :— 


1.—The plaintiff is the Chijé or Chief Municipal authority of the 
City of ‘TOkid, which City was formerly known as Yedo. 

2.—The Chiji of the TOkid Fu by deed, of which a copy is hereto 
annexed, sold to Wilhelm Patow his heirs and assigns, the lease in 
perpetuity of the lot of land known as No 17 in the Foreign Settle- 
ne T6kid, subject to the conditions in the said Title Deed set 
orth. 

3.—Afterwards all the estate of the ssid Wilhelm Patow in the 
said lease vested in the defendant by ussignment as and for her se- 
parate estate. 

4,—The defendant is now the assignee in possession of a portion 
only, to wit of 302.22 tsuso of the suid lot or and. 

5.—The annual ground rent payable to the plaintiff under the 
said Title Deed in respect of the said 302.22 ¢subo computes tu yes 
118,343. 

6.—'Lhe said Wilhelm Patow, by acceptance of the said Title Deed 
for himself and his assigns. coveranted with the Chit of TOkiO Fa, 
to pay him the said annual rent in advance on the lst duy of July 
in every years; aud it iaa condition of the snil Title Deed that in 
cise of non-payment of rent the wuthorities alll be entitled to a 
judgement for the amount found due; and also to & penalty of two 
per cent. per month on the said amount 

7.—The ground rent upon the anid 302,22 ésubo is due and unpaid 
fur one year commencing on the Ist July 1873, and for one year 
commencing on the Lst July 1874, and for one year commencing ou 
the lst July 1870, 
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8.—The said ground rent became due and payable by the defen- 
dant dum sola and sudsequent to the pussing of the Married Wo- 
man’s Property Act of 1870. 


The prayer of the petition is :— 


1.—That the defendant muy be decreed to pay to the plaintiff the 
sum of 113,433, yen, together with a penalty for non-payment there- 
of at the rate of 2 percent. per month fiom the Ist July, 1873, to 
the date of judgment. 

2.—That the defendant may be decreed to pay to the plaintiff the 
sum of 113,55, yen, together with a penalty for non payment there- 
of at the rate of 2 per cent. per month from the lst July, 1874, to 
the date of judgment. 

3.—That the defendant may be decreed to pay to the plaintiff the 
sum of 113433, yen, together with a penalty for non-p yment there- 
of at the rate of 2 per cent. per month from the Ist July, 1875, to 
the date of judgment ; and 

4.—For further relief. 


To this petition she defendant pute in the following answer :— 


1,—BShe denies that she is indebted to the pluintiff in the three 
sume of 113 yen or any other eum or sums, 

8. - She adinits that the document referred to in the second para- 
praph of the petition (and the copy of which as put in by the plain- 
tiff is admited) was issued on behalf of the Japanese Government to 
Wilhelm Patow his heirs and assigns. and that all the interest of the 
said Wilhelm Patow was transferred to her and became her separate 
estate. 

8,—She alleges that she ocoupied the land in question in virtue of 
8 contract which is contained, nut only in the said document, but in 
the said document, and in the treuties agreements and conventions 
between the Government of Japan and Great Britain, and other 
foreign powers relative to the settlement of foreigners in Japan, and 
in certain lund regulations and vou.di ions therein referred to. 

4.—She alleges that the s.id contract. has been violated by the 
plaintiff in respect that more than three-fourths of the foreign re- 
sidents of Yedo have been permiited to reside outside of the limits 
there prescribed, whereby she as the occupier of No. 17, Tsukiji, 
Yedo, hae suffered great loss; that judgment with costs may be 
given against the plaintiff (and for further relief). 

5.—She admits that she has not puid ground-rent in respect of No. 
17, ‘Teukiji, since July, 1873. 


The defendant has aleo filed a petition by way of counter-claim in 
which she alleges :— 


1.—That on the 20th November, 1867, the Japanese Government 
entered into an arrongement with the Foreign Ministers relative to 
the settlement of foreigners at Yedo. 

That it was thereby agreed that foreigners should only be allowed 
to hire houses and reside within the iimits coloured red on a plan 
thereto annexed, and should only be allowed to lease land for build- 
sa der ta within the limits coloured blue on the said plan. 

at onthe 4th Many, 1870, » further arrangement was entered 
into between the Japanese Government of the one part and the 
Foreign Representatives of the other part, and it was thereby agreed 
that foreigners should only be allowed to hire houses and reside 
within the limits defined by a red line on the plan thereto annexed, 
and should only be allowed to lense land and build houses within 
certain limite defined by a blue line on the said plan. 

That the said further arrangement entered into as aforesaid, pro- 
vided for the sale of the lease of the said Jand to foreigners and the 
conditions were therein referred to and thereto annexed. 

That on the 2nd day of June, 1870, the leases of certain lots of 
land within the prescribed limits were soldin pursuance of the suid 
further arrangement, and subject to the terms thereof, and subject to 
the conditions of sale thereto aunexed, duly put up for sule by 
pubiic auction. 

That lot No 17, now in the possession of the pinintiff, was duly 
sold to Wilhelm Patow for the sum of six hundred and six Mexican 
dollars ($606), and the said sum of six hundred and six Mexican 
dollars ($604) was duly paid as the purchase money for the same. 

That the pluintiff is now in the possession of the eaid lot. 

That since the purchase of the lease of the said lout of land, No. 
17, buildings and premises have been erected, and improvement 
effected on the re lot to the value of eight thoueand dollars 
($8,000). 

That now and for the last four years the greater part of the foreign- 
ers from time to time resident in Yedo have not resided or hired 
house within the limits defined by a red line on the plans above 
referred to, but have, on the contrary, hired houses and business 
premises, and resided without the limits 80 defined by the said red 
line, and that the plaintiff is and has been fuily aware of and has 
permitted the same. 

That the chief inducement to the defendant to purchase the 
interest of the said Wilhelm Patow in the said lot was the condition 
in the said arrangements mentioned that foreigners should only be 
allowed to hire houses and reside within the limits defined by a red 
line as aforesaid. 


That. owing to such breach by the defendant of the conditions and 
agreements under which the said lot was sold and purchueed at the 
said sale by auction, the plaintiff feels herself much agerieved and 
bas sustained considerable loss und damage thereby, und claims in 
respect thereof the sum of five thousand dollars (35,000). 

This petition conc udes with a prayer that the defendant in the 
counter-claim (the plaintiff in the original action) may be ordered to 

y to her the sum of $5,000 and the costes of the suit, and for 

uarther relief. 

‘l'o this counter-claim the plaintiff in the original action dewurs, 
assigning, as matter of law, want of privity, and further that this 


Court has no jurisdiction to entertain evel The case 
O po ‘s 





is tu be tried on this record and on certain admissions made by 


Counsel on both sides which will be afterwards more particularly 
referred tu, and it is agreed that the question of the amount of the 
dumages to Mrs Bloeckley—if entered upon at all—be considered at 
an adjourned hearing after the other questions have been decided. 


The lease upon which the petition is founded is in the foilowing 
words ;: 


FOREIGN SkTTLEMENT, T6xKs0. 
Lot No. 17. 


Tn consideration of the sum of 2,866.75 Bus, the payment whereof 
ia hereby acknowledged. the undersigned, Sugura Tokei Shosanfugi 
acting on behalf of the Japanese Government hereby leases in per- 
petuity to Mr Patow, North German aubject, his heirs and assigns, 
the lot of land numbered and described in the official plan of the 
foreign settlement at TOkid, as No. 17 and contained 391.20 teuhos 
more or Jess on the following condition. 


kiret,—That the -aid Mr Patow, his heirs, or assigna shall pay in 
advance on the Ist day of July in each year the sum of 586.75 dus as 
rent, being nt the rate of one du and a half per fsbo, as provided by 
Article III of the Arrangement concluded between the Japanese 
Government and the Foreign Representatives on the fourth day of 
May. one thousind eight hundred and seventy. 


Second,—That the said Mr. Patow. his heirs, or assigns, shall pay 
annually to his Consular authority such charge for the maintenance 
of a Police force in the said settlement, not exceeding half a du per 
tsubo, us shall be determined in the manner provided by Aricle VI. 
of the aforesuid Arrangement. 


Third,—That every transfer of the said Lot. No. 17, or any por- 
tion thereof shall be made to no other person thin a subject or 
citizen of a Power having a trenty with Japan, and shall be executed 
before the Consular authorities of the parties concerned and shall be 
registere:| by the local Japanese authorities, 


For non-performance of any of the aforesaid conditions proceed- 
ings may he instituted against the said Mr Patow, his heirs or 
assigns, before his or their Consular authorities; and in case of . 
non-payment of rent the Japanese authorities shall be entitied to a 
judgment for the amount found due, and also toa penalty of two 
per cent. per month on the said amount, and to the costs of suit, 
and the judgment shall bear the sane rate of interest by way of 
penalty until paid. 

Done in duplicate, one copy being given to the lessee and the other 
being filed by the Japanese authorities, this lst duy of July in the 
yeur one thousand eight hundred and seventy. 


SUGIURA TOKEI SHOSANFUGI. 


Tiere is a counterpart in the Japanese language written on the 
same paper. This Japanese counterpart is by the officer of the 
Japanese Government whore name appears in the English vereion : 
it is sealed with the s-al of the TOki6 Fu. The English version has 
the half seal of the TOkid Fu on it, and the lease may therefore be 
considered as a deed poll. 

On this lense two questions arise. 


1.—Is the plaintiff entitled to recover from the defendant rent 
for the premises, and, if so, how much ? 

2.—If the plaintiff is entitled to recover from the defendant rent 
for the premises, is he entitled to recover the penalty of two per 
cent. a month or any part of it, and, if so, for what period ? 


As tothe rent, liability of the defendant can scarcely be said to 
be seriously contested. ‘'n order that the documents hereafter re- 
ferred to Counsel argued that the plaintiff could not recover, on the 
Title Deed alone for want of compliance with the 4th Section of the 
Statute of Frauds. But I am of opinion that that section does not 
apply, but that the first section does apply and that the provisions 
of that section have been complied with. But however that may be 
the tenancy is admitted. And although it is not stunted in express 
terms that the defendant has been in occupation during the whole 
time for which rent is claimed, there is s.-fficient in the pleadings 
from which this may be inferred. The correctness of the amount 
of the yearly rent claimed in the petition is not disputed. And if 
the whole of the defendant’s counter-claim were granted, it would 
be no bar to the plaintiff's right to recover the rent. There is no- 
thing alleged in the defendant's answer which could be construed 
into an allegation of any failure of a condition precedent to the 
plaintiff’s right to recover. The claim set up by the defendant is b 
way of counter-claim, and if the whole of that claim were granted, 
the plaintiff ia nevertheless entitled to have the amount of the rent 
allowed. If it had been sought to set up such claim of the 
defendant as a bar.to the plaintifi’s right to recover, I am sa- 
tiefied that such an attempt must have failed. The defen- 
dant was in actual possession of the land, and continued moreover 
in actual possession of it up to the time of the commencement of 
the action, and under such circumstances tlhe tenant in the absence 
of any express stipulation on the subject cannot set up the landlord's 
breach of contract as a defence to his claim for rent, but must pro- 
ceed by way of cross action. This doctrine is approved of in Hart 
v. Windsor, 13 L. J. Exch 129, and any other doctrine would lead 
to the inconvenient consequence that by proving a breach of contract 
on the part of the landlord. the tenant might retain the land 
rent free. The answer to the first question must therefore be that 
(subject toa set off of any sum that might be found due on the 
counter-claim) the plaintiff is entitled to recover from the defendant 
the sum of 84) yen for rent of the premises from the lst of July, 
1873, tothe 30th of June, 1876. 


The question of the penalty of two per cent., however, depends upon 
different considerations, Ihave directed it to be re-argued, but it 
has been agreed that judgment should in the meantime be delivered 
on the other points. The next question to be now considered is 
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therefore the defendant’s counterclaim. As bearing upon this 
counter-claim copies are admitted of the following documents : 

1.—Treaty between Grent Britain and Japan dated 26th August, 
1858, as sét forth in a Bo.k entitled “ Treaties and Conventions, 
etc.”’, and the following documents also set forth in the same book, 
namely :— 


2.—London Protocol, dated 6th June, 1862 

8.—Convention of 29th D. cember, 1866. 

4.—Arrangement for establislimen Foreign Settlements at Hiogo 
and Osaka, dated 16th Muy, 1867. 

5.—Arrangement for settlement of Furcigners at Yedo, dated 
26th November, 1867. 

6.—Further Arrangement relative to the Foreign Settlement at 
Yedo, dated 4th May, 1870. 

7.—Conditions of public sale of the leases of Jnnd. 

8.—Form of title deed for Foreign Settlement, Yedo. 


It is also admitted : 


1.—That the plaintiff stands for the Japanese authority or autho- 
rities referred to in the title deed and above documents. 

2.—That a large proportion of the foreigners in Yedo have, during 
the past four years, asa matter of fact, resided out of the foreign 
concession at Yedo, although this has not been rendered necessary 
by want of accommodation inside the concession; and thie with the 
knowledge of the plaintiff. Upon this counter-claim two questions 
are raised, 


1.—What is the agreement which the Japanese “overnment has 
entered into with respect to the residence of foreigners -in Yedo as 
contained in the documents before mentioned P 
_ 2.—Is the defendant entitled to sue upon that agreement or to 
set it up by way of answer? 


Counsel referred to certain fucts as supporting his contention 
but he did not show how they supported it. We are therefore 
left to conjecture whut way these facts might be supposed to 
favour his views. He argued that in accordance with the maxim 
expressio unius est exclusio alterius the mere fuct of fixing limits 
at all was in favour of his contention. But it seems to me that 
to state this proposition is to refute it. The proposition is this, 
that the Japnnese Government by promising to allow foreigners to 
live within certain limits, impliedly promised not to allow foreign- 
ers to live outside those limite. ‘This contains a pal able 
fallacy. The implication is that the Japanese Government 
did not promise to allow foreigners to live outside those limits, but 
this is a very different implication from that contended for. He 
then referred to the historical fact which appears clearly on the 
documents admitted, that until the limited permission was given no 
foreigner could reside in any part of Yedo, But how this supports 
his contention I am at 6 loss to discover. ‘The only construction I 
can put upon it is totally opposed to this conclusion. It would ap- 
pear to me that such a conclusion could only have been supporte } 
on the grouud that the object of the treaties and arrangements 
wus to impose restrictions upon foreigners, while the fact allud.d 
to shows that the object was to confer privileges upon tiem. 


What is the position of tie Japanese Government in view of this 
historical fact? It appears to me that, before entering into the 
Treaties of 1858 and subsequent years, the Japavese Government, 
like every other Government, had full power to allow any foreigners 
it chose to live within any part of itsdominions. It did not choose 
to do so, but allowed only a Dutch settlement at Nagasuki. By the 
Treuties it conceded to the subjects of the Treaty Powers the right 
to live in certain definite plucee, and by the same Treaties it ugreed 
separately with ench of the Powers, that if at nny future time other 
concessions were given to one Power the same should be enjoyed by 
each of the others. So far there is nothing whatever to indicate 
tha the Japanese Government had abdicated its right to allow for- 
eigners to live in any city, port, or place outside cities, porte, or 
places named in the Treaties—all it hind agreed to was that, if the 
subjects of one nation were allowed to live elsewhere the 
subjects of all other nations having Treaties containing the ‘* most 
favoured nation clause’? should enjoy the sume privileges. This 
view is confirmed by the provisions of the London protocol of 1862, 
which ars sufficient to show that the opening of new ports and cities 
was considered a privilege to be guined for foreigners from the 
Japanese Government, and in no way, either there or anywhere else 
that I know of, is the keeping of them closed looked upon 
as aright which foreigners had acquired. And as the Govern- 
ment, after the conclusion of the ‘Treuties, retained the right to 
allow foreigners to live in other cities, ports or places than those 
named in the Treaties, so it appear- tO ine that after making the Ar- 
rangement for the Settlement of Foreigners at Yedv, and after fix- 
ing, in concert with the Foreign Representatives, the limits for the 
foreigners’ settlement, it still retained the right to allow foreigners to 
live outside those limits, subject only to the condition it has 
imposed on itself by the most fuvoured nation clause. We 
are asked to imply that it had surrendered that right. But 
I have failed to find any ground whatever for such an im- 
plication. There seems to me no more reason for coming to the 
conclusion that the Japanese Government, by agreeing to allow 
foreigners to live within certain limits within which they could not 
before have lived, had surrendered the right to allow them to live 
Outside those limits, than there is for the conclusion that, by agree- 
ing to allow foreigners to live at certain ports and cities at which 
they could not before have lived, it had surrendered the right to 
allow them to live at other ports and cities, (ounsel then refer- 
red to what he assnmed to be a fact, that at the present day (except 
in Yedo) no foreigner is permitted or does live outaide the concession 
in the other ports of Japan open to fo-cigners. But this fact is not 
admitted, nor is it to be deduced in any way from the documents 
put in, and I may. acd that,( if cee 4 to muk: {my 





own knowledge, I do not. know it be true. It does not appear to me 
that it would support the conclusion for which Cou sel contended, 
but it is not neceesary to take it into consideration. 

Counsel then referred to the concluding paragraph of Article ITI 
of the Arrangement of May 4th, 1870. ‘hat paragraph is :— 

© Where all the ground within the blue line shall have been 
occupied by foreigners, the settlement shall be extended to the 
cunal marked D.D.D. on the annexed plan.” 


Counsel contended that thia paragraph, coupled with the geners] 
tenour of the other documents put in, plainly indicated that the 
settlement was not to be extended until all the ground assigned for 
the use of foreigners was occupied by them. Counsel was not specific 
as to whether this indioated that the Japanese Government had pro- 
mised that it should not be extended, or only an intention on the 
part of the Government that it should not be extended. So far asa 
promise ia concerned, I have already spoken as to the general tenour 
of the documents, Let us consider the paragraph. It is to be ob- 
served that the ground there spoken of aa being within the blue line 
is thus referred to in the arrangement of November 25th, 1867 :— 


“ Moreover asthe Jupanese Government are willing that foreigners 
of those nations having treatics with Japan should enjoy at Yedo 
the same facilities f. r leasing ground and building houses that are 
secured to them by Treaty at the ports, the Japanese Government 
are prepared to lease to foreignerefor building purposes that por- 
tion of the land on the same plan which is coloured blue.” 

Here the leasing of the land in question is rpoken of as a facility 
given to foreigners, and, os J have already enid, I can find no im- 
plication from the giving of a facility not previously enjoyed, that 
the grantor has Bound himself to give no more fucilities. 

But, perhaps, Counsel only meant to say that the paragraph and 
the general tenour of the documents indicated intention on the part 
of the Japanese Government, and it may be an inteution, too, on the 
part of the Foreign Representatives. But if so, what legal ubliga- 
tion has the Japanese Government come under in reapect of euch in- 
tention? An expression of intention to be gleaned from the tenoar 
of documents or from a particular phrase in one of them, without 
any promise expressed or implied to adhere to thut inteution, creates 
no Jegal obligution to adhere to it. 


The learned Counsel also alluded to the fact that Mra Blockley’s 
occupation of the ground was u matter of bargain and sale, that a 
consideration was paid for the purchase of the lease and for the use 
of the Jand. In order to consider the bearing of this fact, it may be 
well to look at some of the particulars of the Arrangement. We find 
in the Arrangement of the 26th of November, 1867, @ provision for 
leasing of two sorts. Foreigners were to be at liberty to rent houses 
from Japanese subjects, and there was to be u settlement, the ground 
of which was to be let by the Japanese Governuieut, and it is in 
this settlement that the land now in question ig situated. But we 
find from the further Arrangement of the 4th of May, 1870, that 
the sule of the leases of this latter ground was not to tuke place until 
the 2nd of June, 1870, so that, until June, 1870, foreigners living 
in Trukiji were living in houses hired from Japanese subjects. 
So fur we have come to the conclusion that the Japanese 
Government had entered into no undertaking in favour of these 
leases, that other foreigners should be prevented from hiring houses 
outride of Tsukiji. Does the circumstance that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment leased the ground make any difference, or is there anything 
special inthe arrangement for the leasing of this land which would 
create any obligation in favour of the lessees of this land, that the 
lessees of houses elsewhere in Tsukiji did not enjey ? Counsel jas 
referred to no express provisions in the Arrangement concerning 
this land, which would create on the part of the Japanese Govern- 
ment any grenter obligation towards the hvulders of it than towards 
the other residents in Tsukiji. I have alluded to the words by 
which the Arrangement concerning this land is introduced, that 
foreigners 


‘Might enjoy the same facilities for leasing ground and building 
houses that are secured to them by treaty at the ports,” 


And I have stated the inference I should draw from them. Is 
there anything, therefore, in the circumstance that the Japanese are 
the immediate landlords to create such an obligation as is here con- 
tended forin favor of their tenanta? I conceive there ia not. It 
is difficult tu find an exact parallel in ordinury life. But we may 
suppose the case of # private individual who had a park, warren 
or chase on which no houses have hitherto been built, and he 
ente-s into an agreement with the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
town to Iny out part of it in villa sites, und puts these sites 
up for sule to them, Would any covenant or promise be implied 
in a bare lease or grant of those sites that the landlord would 
allow no other buildings in their neighbourhood ? The present case 
is different but the difference is not in favour of the lessee. What 
we should here have to imply wou'd be that the Japanese Govern- 
ment liad, by making a grant or Jease of Jand to which it had an 
absolute right, covenanted or promised with respect to the disposal 
of land in which it had only the right of eminent domain, and it 
appears to me too clear for argument that no such covenant or 
promise is to be inferred. Whether we look, then, at the Japanese 
Government in the light of ordinary landlords or in the light of a 
Japar.eso Government letting « part of the public domain, it seems to 
me that it cannot bs considered to have made any such covenant or 
promise xs is contended ‘for. 

And this brings us to the next question,—Is the Defendant, 
even if the agreement is such nas she contends for, entitled to sue 
up n it or set it up in this Court ? 

Having arrrived at the conclusion at which I have arrived in 
regard to the construction of the agreement, it is not necessary to 
consider this question, . Rut I may say that it uppears to me 
that an agreement by ‘a ‘Government to allow or not to allow 
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foreigners to reside on ground over which that Government has 
only the rights of eminent domain is unquestionably an act of 
state, and the cases are clear that such an act of state of a foreign 
Government is not to be adjudicated upon in an English Court. 


The counter-clnim being dissllowed, it follows that the plaintiff 
is entitled to recover from the deferdant the sum of $340, and 
it is adjudged thut it be puid within ten days from this date. 
There will be no costs, as the plaintiff las disclaimed them. 


I ought to say something of the delay which has taken place in 
delivering judgmwnent. The questions here decided do not appear to 
me to present any great difficulty in principle; Eut they had been 
decided differently in tne United States Consular Court at Yokohn- 
ma,—a Court whose decisions, although not binding on this Court, 
are entitled to every respect,—and some time haa been taken by me 
to consider whether I may not be mistaken in my conclusions. 
But the greatest delay has nrisen upon the question of the pene'ty 
of 2 per cent., which wns scarcely touched upun at bar, and whic 
has been reserved for further arguments. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before RussBLu Ropgrtson, Keq., Consul. 
Tuesday, August 28th, 1877. 


Suriman, the Malay, was brought up on the remanded charge of 
of stabbing one Ketchill. 


A medical certificate was produced, certifying that the complainant 
was unable to attend. 


His Honour remanded the prisoner till to-day at 4.15 p.m., when 
the examination will take place at the General Hospital. 


J. Cluony and Thomas Dooly were charged with being drunk and 
incapable. | 


The charge against both was fully subetantiated, but Hie Honour 
orderod them to be released {rom custody in consideration of their 
having been locked up for two days. 


Thursday, August 30th, 18J7. 


Suriman, a Malay seaman of the P. & O. Str. Sunda. was brought 
up on the remanded charge of stubbing one of his fellow-seaman 


named Ketchiill. 


Owing to the indisposition of the complainant, the examination 
had to take place at the General Hospital. 


Ketchill, warned to spenk the truth, said: I remember Sunday, 
the 12th instant. I was on shore on that day. I was not in com- 
pany with the prisoner, I returned on board at ti p.m. I did not 
see the prisoner. 1 attended to the awnings. 1 was thirsty and had 
pumped some wa'er to drink. While pumping this water I got a 
stabin the bark. ‘The accused stabbed me. I turned round and 
saw him. I fell down and saw accused running away, = I 
had had no quarrel with him. I went on shore by myself 
aud returned by myself? I don’t know why I was stab- 
bed. I cannot make it out. I cannot account for the Chief 
Officer stating that I had been fighting with the prisoner during the 
day. Ih«ve had no quarrel with any one on board the Sunda. I 
neither drink nor smvuke, and live quietly, have no enemies, and 
have been on the Sunda u year and ahalf. I ama Lascnr. There 
was nobody else near me when I wasstabbed. I called out “ Serang! 
Serang! ITamadead man” The stabbing occurred at ten minutes 
to 9 o'clock. Probably it was in consequence of my cries to the 
Serang that the mate cume to where I wae. I had by this time been 
put on a box in the forecastle. The doctor came at 10 o'clock. 1 
cannot explain how accused cameto stab me. I never hada 
quarrel with any one before. There was a lump close by the 
pump, and it was shining enough for me to identify the prisoner 
after I hud fallen as the person who had stabbed me. It was 
a dark night; there was no moon. Accused has been a year 
and a half on board the ship. All this time we have been friends 
on the whole: there has been no disagreeableness bet ween us; we 
have shared and shared alike in food and in other allowances. I 
am paralysed aud cannot eat anything and am likely to die here, 
and never return to Java. I only went on deck to get a drink: it 
was very hot. After that I would have gone down below. Accused 
said nothing after he had stabbed me, but ran away. I did not 
know that accused had afterwards left in a boat. I fell down after 
being stabbed, and wns helpless. I cannot give any reason for this 
affair. I went on shore after him and returned after him. I can- 
not say whether accused was drunk or mad. When I returned on 
board at 6 pm. I saw the assistant quartermaster. I spoke to nobody. 
I did nothing. When I returned it was raining. Nobody told me 
that accused had stalbed me. I saw the knife in the hands of 
accused after I fell down. Tt was bright enough for me to see the 
prisoner, and bright enough for me to see the knife. I received one 
stab in the back. 


The prisoner declined to examine the witness, but denied having 
stabbed him, and asked for the knife to be produced. He was then 
sworn, and adhered to his statement that be had not stabbed 
Ketchill. 


. The prieoner was then committed for trial. 


Google 


IN THE JUDIOIAL COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before Mr. Asaina Kansur, Vice-President. 
Monday, August 27th, 1877. 

ABDEL Kaper ». I!asEGawa HrKoraro. 


The plaintiff claimed the sum of 200 yen, money held in trust by 
defendant, who did not attend the Court to-day. 


It appears from the evidence, that the plaintiff resides in T6kiéd. 
For the Inst twelve years he has been acquainted with the defendant 
and often transacted business with him and his father, who was 
formerly Mayor of a village near Yokohama. From time to time 
plaintiff who was on the most intimate terme with defendant, de- 
posited with him certain sums of money, giving him the right to 
use them free of interest,on the understanding that the money was to 
be returned when plaintiff wanted it. By October, 1874, plaintiff 
had deposited with defendant as much as 200 yen, and received a 
document, signed and sealed, from the defendant acknowledging 
having received that umount. Qn the 25th of January this year, 
plaintiff had four documents stolen from him, and amongst them 
was the receipt for 200 yen. On account of this, plaintiff went to 
defendant and informed him of his loss and requested him 
to give another receipt. This defendant agreed te do, but 
said that owing to changes having taken place in the business, 
he was not in possession of his seal. Plaintiff requested him 
to give a document acknowledging the debt, and to seal it with his 
thumb nail. This was done ; and plaintiff at the same time informed 
defendant that he should require the money at the end of sixty days. 
Shortly after that, plaintiff was taken ill, and before he became con- 
valescent. defendant called upon him and gave him a proper receipt 
for the money, with his seal attached. Plaintiff noticed that the seal 
was ared one, while on the former occasion it was black, and he 
mentioned this circumstance to defendant, who ssid it was of no 
consequence, but if plaintiff liked he would put some thirty cent 
stamps upon it, which would make it all the more valuable. Plaintiff 
agreed to this, not thinking that defendant was designing to injure 
him. He afterwards applied for the money, taking a Japanese as 
witness, Defendant on that occasion acknowledged the debt, bat 
pleaded inability to pay. 

The witness referred to was then examined by the Court, and 
substantiated plaintiff's statement concerning defendant having ac- 
knowledged the debt in his presence. 

His Honour remarked that, as the defendant was not present, it 
would be us well for plaintiff to leave his documents and they could 
then be shown to defendant if he called. If he did not call, judg- 
ment would be given in favour of plaintiff. 





Tuesday, August 28th, 1877. 
H. Gracert vo. Miyazaki Hampet. 


The plaintiff’s claim is for $2,800 damages for the non-fulfilment 
ofacontract, under which the German barque Madagasscar was 
chartered to proceed to Hakodate with a general cargo. 


The first hearing tuok place on the 26th of last month, when the 
case was adjourned for the production of a native named Saburo and 
and some others. whose evidence was alleged to be of the greatest 
importance, as they were actually the principals in the transaction, 
while the defendant was only an agent. 


On the Court assembling this morning, Saburo was examined at 
length. 


At the conclusion of the examination of the witness, Mr Grauert 
informed His Honour that there was not a greater liar in Yokohama 
than the person who hud been giving evidence; and that he had 
called personally on plaintiff for the purpose of inducing him to 
take the case out of the Court. 


His Honour said that he would adjourn the case, and in the 
meantime Mr Grauert could collect what testimony he was able to 
rebut the assertions of the last witness, who would, also, be subjected 
to a much more rigid examination than had taken place to-day. 


The case was then adjourned, at the request of Mr Grauert, for a 
fortnight. 





Thursday, August 30th, 1877. 
G. MILuer vs. NAKAYAWA GONJIRO AND ANOTHER, 


The plaintiff's claim is for $500 damages through breach of acon 
tract on the part of the defendants. The firet hearing took place on 
24th instant. 

On the case being resumed to-day, the plaintiff produced some 
documents showing his engagement with the Mitsu Bishi Company. 
A Japanese witnees wus also exumined on behalf of the plaintiff, but 
he reaily knew nothing of the oase, and eventually it turned out 
that he was not the right man. After some time, during which the 
plaintiff and his interpreter, the Court and its interpreter, become 
mixed up in a web of misunderstandings, it was arranged that two 
other witnesses should be called on bebalf of the plaintiff, Another 
person was alzo required, but ns no one knew his name it was 
thought there wou'd be some difficulty in producing him. 

Several witnesses were examined for the defence. Their evidence 
was to the effect that at 6 o'clock on the evening of the 7th, they 
got an order to go to O-ota to loud ballast. They went. One boat 
was loaded with 13 tons of bullast, when Mrs Miller came on the 
scene and informed them that the ballast was not required. In 
consequence of this the other boats did not load. Next morning, 
they went to plaintiff and received the sume answer to their enquiries 
as they had received the night before, viz. that the ballast was not 
required. They then claimed that they were entitled to some 
consideration for having loaded the boat, but did uot get any and 
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had to pay for getting the boat emptied. Mr Miller explained that | dangered, the help of Parliament is relied on to vindicate 
when Mrs Miller went to O-ot», only about 24 tons of ballast were | and maintain them. 


in the boat said to have contained thirteen tons, and that it was then According to despatches from newspaper special cor- 
gt 


too late as the Duna was going away early the next day. 7m" 2s 
Plaintiff's interpreter vA deh apa Pie ? respondents, the ‘Turkish troops have massacred and burnt 


J. McGregor, was called and snid that on the 6th of July he heard | from 12,000 to 15,000 Christians in Roumelia. 
plaintiff and defendiunt making a bargain about some bullast for the 
Duna. This was about 10 o'clock, and defendant agreed to send : fy sea 14th August, sae 
one boat at once and five more bonts at one o'clock, ‘The amount Latest advices rom t 1e seat Of war announce that Su- 
to be paid was to be 171 cents per ton; and if the bonts were de-|leiman Pasha, having reinforced his troops, has taken the 
tained xt night, double that amount was to be paid. Miller then | offensive against the Russians, and has already crossed 
wentand engaged twenty odd coclies to load the lighters when |the Balkaus. 
they arrived at one o'clock. Witness was at O-otu till three , oo , , 
o'clock, and the bouts had not arrived up to thattime. The Much sickness prevails among the Russian troops in 
following day witness was there and still no bouts came. On Satur- Bulgaria and the Dobrudscha. 
day afternoon Miller bouglit some ballast from a Chinaman, tut the 
Duna went away without the full compliment of ballast, and the ala a 
captain was very angry. Miller paid the defendant $17.50 in PROBLEM. 





advance. ; 
‘Lhe case was then adjourned till Sept. 3rd. From a Collection of Problems 


By J. B. or Brripporrt. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT or War. 
Lonvon, August 29th, 1877. 


Official despatches do not confirm the capture of Schip- 
ka by the Turkish forces. 

The Servian Government has resolved to afford milita- 
ry codperation with the Russian forces in Bulgaria. 
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Yy, YY, Ya Ue Y 
Lonvon, August 28th, 1877. VY jj Oa Y 
: ,; ie Yi Uf CBZ 
Telegrams received report the capture of Schipka by Cdl yyy Cla yypyglart May . 
Suleiman Pasha. | Y/ Y Y 7 
THe War IN TurKEY IN ASIA. | ® afl ay lou, Pest ary 
Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha telegraphs that he attacked the hey Yj a Vy YY UY), 
® . . 7 hs Z “hss 
Russian Forces at the heights of Kaziltepe,* gaining a GE, Yj; YY GZ 
brilliant victory and routing the enemy after severe | Yy —Yf YY 
fighting. Yfy Y Yj Y Y) 
? Name of place correctly given. | yyy yy, luittildde 
Lonvon, August 27th, 1877. Yj Yj) Y Vy) 
7 . . Yul: de Ys: YZ J Gy 
The Blue Book on the Yunnan Affair contains the apo- A LLL lll as 
logy of the Emperor of China and Sir Thomas Wade’s WHITE. 


report on the Chefoo Agreement. 


So.tvrion oF W. Coares’s PROB 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF War, LEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black: 
Russian Official Despatches report the repulse of some 1— R. to K.’s 6th, dis. ch. 1.—Q. to K.’s 7th. 
of the Turkish Forces with enormous losses. Fighting, 2.—B. takes P. 9 2.—B. to B.’s 7th. 
however, was still being carried on. 3.—K. takes Kt. 3.—Q. takes B., mate. 





Despatches report that Mehemet Pasha repulsed four- 
teen battalions of Russian troops at Eskidjuma (Query 


Eskisl *). A DraTnmo 
“The Russians are maintaining their ground at Schipka. NOTICE th MARINERS. 


Correct answers received from C.B., and Q., Yokohama. 








(From the China Mail.) No. eee 
London, 19th August, 1877. 
According to official Turkish despatches a detachment 4 sed 
of the garrison at Rustehuk has repulsed a detachment of China Ca. 


Russian troops at that place, 


Turkish forces have been landed in the Dobruja [7] F 0 0 C H 0 W D I S ‘i R I C T ; 


{ Dobrudsecha—Ep. C, M. } 


The Russi re advanci gainst Mugins, but I 
ween repulsed on the Osman Bazar Road, | ~| PLHQUAN HARBOUR ROOK. 


Dervish Pasha has carried the advanced Russian posi- 





tions near Batoum. fi,” Saeco is hereby given that Captain Williams of 
Suleiman Pasha has arrived at Elena, North of the Messrs. Butterfield and Swire’s steamer the “Che- 
Balkans. 


Salonica has been placed in a state of siege. foo” observed, on the 24th May last, a rock on which a 
London, 16th August, 1877. heavy sea at # flood was breaking in mid channel at the 

‘Telegrams from the seat of war announce that the Rns-| "trance to Pihquan Harbour, The islet off the south 
sian troops have evacuated Kustendje. end of Chinquan Island bore from the rock W. by N. ; 


Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby will both remain in | yg Pingfoong Rock Point, to the west of Pingfoong 
town this autumn. Siccd hace Mt BiH nS ae aig 
London, 17th August, 1877. sland, bore N, by KE. magnetic. This information has 


The Commander-in-cbief of the Turkish Army is mareh- been received from Mr. W. Handyside Tapp, H. B, M.’s 
cny to join his forces to those of Suleiman Pasha whose | Registrar of Shipping. 


iavalry is now beyond [i.e, crossed] the Balkans, By Order of the Inspector General of Customs. 

, London, 15th August, 1877, DAVID M. HENDERSON, 
Parliament has been prorogued. The speech declares _ Engineer-in-Chief, 

that our foreign relations are friendly, aud that we will | Imperial Maritime Customs, 

maintain an attitude of strict neutrality as loug as British Lugineers’ Oilice, 

interests are unaffected, but if these are assailed or eu-!| Shanghai, 25th Juue, 1877, J. 28, Ging 


ee ee Original from 
visited by (OC gle UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ee . 
~~ —~— a = —_ 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—At the biginning of the week a fair business in some articles was 
done, but the market closes quietly, and in some instances prices are nominal. Yarns:—In 16/24 and 28/32 
low and medium qualities moderate sales are reported at former prices; 16/24 water-twist are saleable, but only at 
very low rates; in 38/42 there is nothing doing. For SAirtings there is almost no enquiry and prices are 
nominal. 7°. Cloths and Drills are neglected. Velvets are in demand, and Turkey Reds saleable to a moderate 
extent. 
Grey Shirlings :— 


7 \be. 384 yde. 39 in. per poe.... $1.40 to $1.76 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 384 yde. $4 in. »  «. 1.80 to 220] 60 to 64 reed 40 yde. 85 in. perpcee. ... ... 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbs.4to &} the. 384 ,, 39 in. » oe 1.65 to 23821) Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80 in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib.... 0.67\to 0.85 
9 Ibs. B84 ,, 44 in. » ~~ awe 2.00 to 2.60} Bluck Velvets wie dee: ene 0se:. swan eee Sooo 9.80 fo 6.36 
T. Cloth 7ibe. 24 ,, 82in, » oo 140 to 1.60 | English Drille 14/15 ths. 40 yde, 80 in. ... ... 2.45 to 2.70 
55 6lbe. 24 4, 32in. c . 1.10 to 1.25 | ‘Taffachelass 12 yde, 48 in, .. «+ 2.00 to 2.35 
Yarns.— | 
No 16 td 24 1... cee cee eee nee por picul...$28.60 fo 81.60 | No. 88 to 4B 2... 10. ose eee = oe per picul.,. $85.00 to 89.00 
No. 28 to 82 ... 20. cee cee) eee per picul... $32.25 to 84.76 Reverse Twiet 16-24 ... 4. oe 99 eee _ 


Woollens.—Mousselines de Laine are quieter, as buyers are as yet unwilling to give way to the higher 
prices asked for. Other articles are without change, and the general tone of the market is dull and un- 
satisfactory. 


Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured Mouseelinesde Laine ...80 yds. 380in... 0.25 to 0.281 
Figured Orlenne ...  ... 20—30 yde. 81 in. ... $25 to 6.25 Multicolored a «80 yds. 30 in... 0.28 to 0.874 


Shimngoro —... ase ane 80 yds. 80 in. ... 3.75 to 5.25 | Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ...48 in. to 52 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ...0 0.0 4. —80 yde. 82in. ... 025 to 0.82 Presidents cee eee) oe D4 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—30 yds. 32in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots = as. use eee) oe D4 iN. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.65 
Camlets Asstd. .... ... 56—58 yde. 8) is. — Union... wo. =. 54 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.75 


Lastings, Japan .. ... ... 22—30 yds. 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 Blunkets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 lbs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.46 
Plain Moueselines de Jinine —30 yds. 80 in ... 0.17 to 0.18 


Sugars.—There has been little or nothing doing during the past week, and quotations are nominally 
unchanged. Stocks consist of about 85,000 piculs. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag ...(vom.)... per picul... $4.80 to $4.90 China No. 4 Kook-fuhh =... 4a. aes por picul,..$7.40 to $7.70 


»  inbasket ... 0 5, oe ‘i wee £4.70 to $4.80 » No. 5 Kong-fun 2... sso ese » ae $6.50 to $7.40 
Tuiwanfooin bag... ss. oe PS ... $4.70 to $4.75 ag. INOe A ape + 550g: ste <dee: dss 1» ~— eee $5.70 to $6.10 

do. in basket... ...  ... s we. 94.60 to $4.65 Swatow Brown... 1... cee ue eee » oe None. 
China No 1 Ping-fah... ... o ses None ' Dnuitong (ie UE “hea, +S eke es 5a ~ eee $3.90 
» No.2 Ching-pak ... 9» ~—s ewe $8 40 to $8.70 Jupan Rice ses nee tee tee weep ee LO to $2.40 


» No.3 Ke-pak ... os » .. $7 80 to $8.20 Kerosene Oil... os ee weet ois eh $3.25 

Kerosene Oil.—Timid holders having cleared out thir stocks, the market has become buoyant, and 

prices have advanced from $2.45, at which sales were reported on the 28th ultimo, to $3.25, at which latter 
figure the market is firm to-day. . 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,—The following was our report by the American mail on the 30th ultimo. 


The business done during the past fortnight has been very considerable. Till within a day or two 
dealer's were selling freely at current rates, notwithstanding the almost daily fallin prices. The bad results of 
holding too long which they experienced on a former occasion, and also the opportunity which offered of replacing 
their sales at lower rates up country, induced them to dispose of their stock, but for the last two days it has been 
difficult to close with the native dealers at the quotations given, and business has been restricted in consequence. 
Yet the news from Europe is of so depressing a nature that a further considerable decline in rates must take 
place. The chief demand has been fur Hanks; the prices asked for Oshius affording generally little inducement 
to operate. A few Filatures have been sold at quotations. Arrivals amount to about 1,100 bales, and consider- 
able parcels of old and coarse new Silk having gone into native consumption, stocks are reduced to about 900 
bales, in all. 

Settlements are 1,100 bales of Hanks, and 150 other sorts, making a total of 1,250 bales. Total export 
from Ist of July to date is 2,654 bales, against 7,350 bales for same period last year. 


In London at 48. 0d. per lb, In Lyons at f. 5.05 per kilo, 


Hanks, Best No. 2&2 .....secc. ccsceesee reece tteeerescees $400 to 500 17/5 to 18/1 43.00 to 50.00 
gg | MOON. NOs Bone Soides cece casternsceerscemsnspeness S400 (0470 16/9 to 17/I ; 46.50 to 47.50 
‘3 Good all round No. 24..........68 2 esseeeceneee $430 to 450 15/9 to 16/5 43.50 to 45.50 
‘, Medium Now 8 .........cce ces ceceeecereesceeees $400 to 420 14/9 to 15/5 41.00 to 43 00 
y» Common to inferior No. 4 & 5.00... .c.ccece000. $370 to 390 13/9 to 14/5 38.00 to 40.00 
Oshius, Good to medium... ssesseccessscserersseasseseere $430 to 480 15/9 to 17/5 43.50 to 48 00 
Kakeda, best (Nominal)......... ccc. essceeseseeeeeeeeeeee 8570 to 590 20/5 to 21/1 56.50 to 58.50 
Hamateki Common to medium, .............ssseseeseeese, $400 to 420 14/9 to 15/6 41.00 to 48.00 
Filature Silk .......ce0seseees i sesceeesse eee 8660 to 650 20/L to 28/1 56.00 to 64.00 


The American mail took away 48 bales, aud since then business has been very limited, holders being 
generally very firm in their demands, but yet, in a few instances, a reduction of 310 to $15 on above quotations 
_ has been obtained. A few bales of Nihoumateu Filature ave reported to have been sold at $730, 


Google 
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Tea.—Settlements during the past week have only been 1,055 piculs, prices remain unchanged, and the 
market generally is characterized by extreme dullness. 
Common ue oee see ane eevee tee $ 8.00 to $11.00 Fine ... 11. see eee vee nee $28.00 to $27.00 


Good Common ... 1... sss see see eve $12.00 to $14.00 Finest ... 1... 60. eee wee $28.00 to $82.00 
Medium bab: Seda. bee> leek’. hue, Sexe nee $15.00 to-$17,00 Choice... wu. eee vee wee $84.00 nominal. 
Good Medium ... ... 1... os 2. oes $18.00 to $21.00 Choicest ... 10. 1s. one eee — 


; EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—Sterling rates have remained very steady throughout the past week, and business con- 
tinues dull as last reported. : 


Rates close us follows :— ON SHANGHAI—Buank sight .....,.....cccceccesseee 74 


STERLING —Bank 6 monthe’ sight........cccscereee 8s. 12d. 9s Private 10 days sight........s00. 74h 
‘s Bank Bills on demand.......... «. 8s. lid. _| On New York—Bank Bille on demand......... 94 
i Private 6 montha’ sight,.... sees 4s. Od. ‘5 80 days sight Private shiyieewas dscveus OO 
On Paris—Bank Sight ............ccscscecseseees 4.90 Ox San Frano.sco—Buuk Bills on demand... 5 
Bank 6 months’ sight......... ee. 5.00 ow" 30 days sight Private......... 
es Private 6 ma. sight................. 5.074 WIGNER: <ccsscereicasslus cays ndvacnane oie cacevecsvoewsavese 4224 
On Honaxona—Bank sight...............66. oo 14% dis. Gold VON. cesssnsiccascscaiesecsascsysedsuvsastvsrsecdacs O08 


Private 10 days’ Bight...ccoscccesee. S45 


9 





The Steam-ship City of Tokio reports: Sailed from San Francieco 
on the 8th August, at noon. Had moderate weather, with mach 
fog and rvin, until 9.30 a.m. August 25. Hove to, head to 8. and 
E., to nvoid centre of typhoon, approaching from 8S. W. At this 
time, strong gale from S. E. At 1 pm. gale had increased to hur- 
ricane force, from 8. FE. to 8.8. E. with furious cross and pyra- 
midal sea and tremendous rollers from S.and W. At 7 p.m. wind 
hauling to S. W. and moderating to 10 force; wind baffling from 
8. E. to 8. S. W. in gusts, force 7. Burometer 29 degrees, 30 
minutes. August 26th, ut 3 am., shift of typhoon to W. N. W. 
which continued of hurricane force, until 7.30 a.m. Barometer 29° 
75. Then heavy N.W. gale untill p.». Barometer 29°.96. At 
this time, wind and sea had moderated to smart gale. Kept ship on 
her course, and inade sail. Thence to port moderate weather, and 
variable winds. 

The Zai-Lee reports :—Left Hakodate on the 26th of August. 
When to the eastward of Tsugar Strait on the morning of the 27th 
at 4.a.m , encountered a gale from the 8.E. which lasted to 10 8.1D., 
and lulling for two hours then blew as hard from the N.E. ‘The 
barometer Yell to 28.90, and a heavy cross sea was running. The 
gle moderated at sunset, and from that time to arrival in port 
had moderate variable winds and calms, arriving at the anchorage 
at 11.80 p.m 31st August. 


ee — 
THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 


A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


Natty Edition, $12 per annum. 

WEEKLY Edition. Per annum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 

FORTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
vid San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; 
Three months. $4. 


Shipping Entelligence. 
PASSENGERS.  , 


Per Steam-ship Oceanic from Hongkong:—For Yokohama: Mr. 
Lester, Mr. W. C. Marshall in the cabin. For San Francisco: Mr. 
M. Samuel in the cabin, and 1 European, and 87 Chineee in the 
steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Bombay for Hovgkong:—1 European, and 8 
Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship City of Tokio, from San Francisco: Fur Yoko- 
hama.—BMr. G. W. Wells and Wife, Mr. O. Denny und Wife, 
Revd. W. F. Stevenson and Wife, Miss Viele, Miss Fletcher, Messrs. 
E. Zimmerman, E. Dawson. W. M Long, U.S.N., J. F. Kelly, 
U.S.N., Wm. Lee, Geo. E. Haight, M. F. Keefe, W. H. Thompson, 
F. Swett, W.S. Treat. For Hongkong.—Mr. E. E. Williams and 
Wife, Messrs. H. S. Loring, F. Bowdell. 


Per Stenm-ship Ztbre, from Hongkong —Messrs. Chiatellino, De 
Cristoforis, Fondra, Malfaza, Rossi, Hill Wurin, and Sekie. 


Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru, from Shanghai and ports.—Dr. and 
Mrs. Dinitz and child, Mr. aud Mrs. Lilley, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
Mrs. Har.ie, Miss K. Brown, Miss Brown, Mrs. Yoshida, Messrs. 
H. Kniffler, Lucas, Churchill, Roberton, Brown, Haswell, Metcalf, 
Vorwers, Pohl, Keg, Kirby, Prince Kaminomiya, General Saigo, 46 
Japanese in Cabin and 761 Japanese and 2 Chinese in the steerage. 
For America: Messrs. Reid, Thompson, Dunn and Rodewald. 


Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. 
Gould and infant, Mrs. Moriyama, Master Moriyama, Mrs. Otaki, 
Miss Oii, Mra. Kato, Col. T. W. Knox, Messrs. Fujisaki, Hagi, 
Kuj kawa, Kukimura, C. Dawson, W. M. Long, F. Keefe, Hatori, 
Abs, Matsudaira, Kitagnwa, Uchida, Yugiyama, Masumura, Haya- 
mi, Furuga, Ohnaka, W. Lee, G. E Hnigt, Mr. und Mrs. Hagi, and 
Mrs. Hagi and child. 

Per Steam-ship Oceanic for San Francisco:—General T. B. Van 
Buren, U.S. Consul-General, Mre Goodrich, Dr. Willis aud ward, 
Capt. Lord, Messrs. J. Hadley, Marcus Samuels, Armstrong, J. F. 























AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 
LONDON.......... G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 














Rodenwald, A. F. Thompson, Frank Reid, and J. Dunn; 1 Euro- 
pean and 87 Chinese inthe teernge. . ” F. oo 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 
Per Steam-ship City of Tukio for Hongkong:—Mrs. W. F. Gair : 
Mr. and Mrs C. C. Williams, Messrs. H.S. Loring, F. Bowden; New Yore ...... geo ree! Ale Micah ude det fe 
and $26 Cilinese in the steerage. San Francisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street 
HONGKONG ..... . Lane, Crawford & Co. 
CARGO. SHANGHAI........ Kelly & Oo. 
Per Steam-ship Bombay for Hongkong :— Hiogo & Ozaxa... F. Walsh & Co. 
Sik for England ... cs 2 ae 441 bales, NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Co. 
FYAnG@: ccc west wt ae GR yg, who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
Italy wee nee eae ae BB, tisements for these papers. 
Total ... ...539 bales. 
Per Steam-ship Zisre, from Hongkong.— R RO ADW ELL’ S 
General... i ase ove oe -- 3,811 pkgs. 
§ -shi kio Maru f. Shanghai and ports.— 
Per eee a io : aru from Shang goer eee BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 


Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru for Shanghai and ports.— 
Treasure ees ees eee ese eco eee eee $64,121.60 


COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
d. w. & ma SOLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN, 





REPORTS. 


The Undine reports : Left Sydney July 11th, had light and vari- 
able winds and fine weather to the equator, which was crossed on 
the 3lst Julyin long. 166.35 E.; thence light winds and calms to 
17°N., and light N.E. trades. Made Sulphur and St. Augustino Is- 
Jands on the 2lst July, and from there had light, moderate and 
varinble wirds to port, arriving 25th August at 6 p.m. 

The Sienm ship Oceanic left Hongkong on the 22nd at 330 p-m, 
Had fine weather and light N.E. winds to Turnabout Island, succeed- 
ed by a strong gale from the N. W. with very heavy N.E. sea. On 
Z6th passed Yoko Sima; weather moderating with heavy sea from 
8.E.; thence to port fuir pleusant weather and light variable winds. 
On the 23rd passed 8. 8. Belgic off the Brothers, 
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Shipping Tntelligence. 
ARRIVALS. 
’ E ; Ton- Daz 
Datz.| Sur's Name. CAPTAIN, Frae & Rie. |. a WHERE FROM. | rrr CaRa@o. CoNsIGNEES, 
: ORT. 
Aug. 25} Undine Fawckner British bq. 796 | Sydney, N.S.W. |July 11) Coal Walsh, Hall & Co, 
- Christine Weldfang erman bq. 540 |Newcasatle,NS.W.| ,, 9) Coal Walsh, Hall & Co. 
. Car! Ludwig Petersen Germ. brig 283 |Foochow for Otago} ,, 1) Tea C. Rohde & Co. 
»» 328] Oceanic Pursell British str. 3700 | Hongkong Aug. 22) Mails, &. O. & O. Co. 
» 28) City of Torio ro Amerioun etr, | 5050 | San Francisco »  8| Mails,&c. | P. M.S. 8. Co 
‘ Sylvia Comd. Hoskyn| H.B.M.’s sur; 877 | Kobe » 26 — —— 
veying vessel 
» 29 Tibre De Girard French str. 1726 | Hongkong » 28] Maile, & | M. M. Co 
» 80! Tokio Maru Swain Japanese str. | 1146 | Shanghai & ports} ,, 22} Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
n 81) Tai-Lee Stdsel German bq. 255 | Hakodate » 26] General Kingdon, Schwabe & Co. 
Bept 1) Monocaoy Captn. Fyffe | U.S. gun-boat} 1870 | N’saki. vid Kobe | ,, 28 _—— —_- 
DEPARTURES. 
Dat, Surp’s Name. CaPTAIN. Frac & Bro. ae DESTINATION. CaRrau. DESPATCHED BY 
Aug. 28} Caroline | Paulsen Germ. 8-m.schr.| 274 | Hakodate Ballast H. Grauert 
» 29) Bombay — Briscoe British str. 1327 | Hongkong Mails, &. | P. & O. Co. 
» 29| Thistle Comd, Suandi-|/ H.B.M's Gun-| 465 | Kobe —— 
vessel 
»» 80) Sophie Binge German brig {| 210 | Keelung Ballast Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» 980| Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japanese str. | 1260 | Shanghai & ports Maile,&c. | M. B. “bo. 
» 30! Oceanic Parsell British str, 3700 | San Francisco Mails, &c. O. & O. Co. 
»» 81) City of Tokio Maary American str. | 6050 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | P. M.8.8. Co. 
YPessels in Wardour. 
Name Carfax. | Fraa ann Ria. | ‘tons. From ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Burmese Luck British steamer | 1268 | Hongkong Aug. 23/| E. Fischer & Co. Kobe 
King Richard Nelson British steamer | 1183 | Hongkong Aug. 7] A. Barnard 
Meiji Maru Peters Jupanese steamer; 1070 | South Coast Aug. 19 | lighthouse Department 
Tibre De Girard {French steamer 1726 | Hongkong Aug. 29] M. M. Co. 
Tokio Maru Swain Japanese steamer | 1146 | Shanghai & ports | Aug. 30 M. B. Co. Shanghai 
Volga Rolland French steamer | 1502 | Hongkong ug. 16 | M. M. Co. . |Hongkong 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor American barque| 740 | Hakodate July 10 | Japanese 
Charter Oak Staples American ship 964 | New York June 29 Chinat Jap. Trading Co. 
Cremona Gove American Darque} 608 | New York Aug. 17 |China& Jap. Trading Co. 
Christine Weldfang | German barque 540 | Newcastle, N.S.W.| Aug. 26 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Carl Ludwig Petersen German brig 233 | Foochow for Otage | Aug. 26] C. Rohde & Co. 
Etta Loring Loring American barque| 716 | New York July 2 | Smith, Baker & Co. New York 
Eme Asals British barque 731 | London Aug. 24/| L Kniffler & Oo. 
Maitland Davies British barque 715 | Cardiff June 19} M. M. Co. 
Messenger Gilkey American ship | 1027 | New York July 29 | China & Jap. Trading Co 
Mary Jane Brinemeier | Am. brigantine 235 | Kobe Aug. 20 | E.C. Kirby & Co. 
Otsego Cook Am. schooner 52 | Kurile Islands July 19 | Captain 
Semantha Morresey British barque 899 | Aberdeen July 13 Ed Fischer & Co. 
Sir William Wallace Colville British barque 966 | London July 24) L. Kniffler & Co. Kobe 
Ta-lee Brubn German barque 450 | Tukao Aug. 19 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Tui-Lee Btisel German barque | 255 | Hakodate Aug. 31 | Kingdon Schwabe & Oo. 
Undine Fawokner British barque 796 | Sydney, N.S. W. Aug. 25 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Vessels of Har in Port. 
Name. Goxs.| Tons. DEsoRIPTION. CoMMANDER: 
JAPAN 2 Adan Kan Kan 18 — Sailing sloop Captain Matsumura 
uma Ka 3 700 | Corvette Captain Sowano 
BRITISH—Modeste . 14 1405 | Corvette Captain Buller 
Sylvia... _— 877 | Surveying vessel Commander Hoskyn 
AMERICAN—Tennessee ... 28 4220 | Frigate Captain Young 
na Alert ... 4 541 | Sloop Commander R. Boyd - 
- Monocacy «. ...| — 1870 | Gun-boat Captain Fyffe 
GEBMAN—HElieabeth... ... ...| 23 2150 | Frigate Oaptain Von Wickede 
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INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 
THE SUN FIRE OFFICE, 
LANCASHIRE gee 





ESTABLISHED 1710. 













INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CAPITAL 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 
One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” :— 
vide, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 
he Exchequer made in the House af Commons on ith 
March, 1864 ( Times 8th March, 1864). 


CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne's 
Square, Manchester with branch offices at 
14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 
Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 
And Newcastle. 


| ba SURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of 
Property at the current rates of premium. 


Total Sum insured in 1876, £248,980,367. 


Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 
promptitude and liberality. 
WILKIN & ROBISON, 
Agents, 
Yokohama and Kobe, 
Yokohama, January 25, 1877, tf. 


-_ 


The North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Established 1808. 


Capital £2,000,000. 
HE UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of — 

Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above ae undersigned have been appointed the Com- 
mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issue pany’s Agents at this Port, and are authori 
Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current |to accept up to $50,000, on First Class risks at the rate 
Rates. of 

MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 


No. 738. 
Yokohama, November 20, 1875. 


THE 


MERCHANTS 


MARINE INSURANGE CO. 
LONDON. 


| Cages been appointed Agents for the above Com- 
pany, we are prepared to grant Policies on 
MARINE RISKS, at the current rates. 


MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 78. 
Yokohama, 19th November, 1875. 


One and a-half per Cent per Annum. 
FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Oo. 


Agents. 
Yokohama, July 10, 1871. 





The ‘‘Java” Sea and Fire 
Insurance Company. 
BATAVIA (JAVA). 


The Second Colonial Sea & Fire 
Insurance Company, 


BATAVIA, JAVA. 


6 ae undersigned, having been appointed Agent st 
Yokohama tor the above Company, is prepared 
to accept Marine Risks at current rates. 


NO POLICY FEES OHARGED. 
J. Px. VON HEMERT. 
Yokohama, April 9, 1878. 13ms. 











NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, 1t is 
provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annum, One-fourth of 
the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have 
been made during the year. 


Royal Exchange Assurance 
. (Corporation. 


ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER 
A.D. 1720. 


The London & Lancashire Fire ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Insurance Company. | 
fda UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po 


HE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept licies for large amounts, on Buildings and Content 
RISKS AGAINST FIRE, in the above-men-|in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren 

tioned Companies at current Rates. rates of premium. 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 


Agents. 
Yokohama, June ashe gle i 








The Phenix Fire Insurance 
CompaLy, | 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


The Manchester Fire Insurance 
| Company, 








KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co, 


Agents, No. 89, Yokohama. 
Yokohama,dune 3,-1874. ti. 
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INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 


LONDON ([oNIon InsuRANcE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF CANTON. 


Cc O Fe P O R A T ; O N e HE undersigned having been appointed Agents for 


the above, are prepared to accept 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL MARINE RISES 


a ae AT CURRENT RATES. 
Dd. . ADAMSON, BELL & Co. 


pu ndersigned Agents beg to announce that this} Yokohama, July 22, 1875. 
Corporation having already reduced their PREMIA 
FOR YOKOHAMA last year, they continue to charge 











the following Rates :— La Compagnie Lyonnaise 
Gopowns, First-Ciass...... 12 Months...1} per Cent. ‘ig 2. ie 
; a ie: oy a a d’Assurances Maritimes. (Limited.) 
” 9 # + +|  @eeee0 8 eee 99 
” ” eevece eee i ” Jacorporated with le: Lioyd Frencais and la Compagnie 
" 9 = =  —-— @@eeee 10 Days.. eovece i y) 
They now Ohar g e, viz o— Francaise d’Assurances Maritimes. 
DWELLING Houses § First-O.ass P. a ...... Cent. : 
in the Settlement ) SECOND-OLass ,, ...... 3 sa Aggregate Capital, Fes. 17,000,000. 
| a HE undersigned have been appointed Agents for the 
DWELLING Hovsnzs { Aina Barres P. A. o...1$ per Oont | i above Cc Banaaye and play provared to aocept 
on the Blaft........ ECOND-CLARS x, -.++.. 2 ” MARINE RISKS to all parts of the world, at current 
GUTSOHOW & Oo., | fates. ’ 
Agents. No Policy Fees charged. 


Yokohama, December 16, 1871. 
HECHT, LILIENTHAL & Oo. 


Yangtze Insurance Association? | Yokohama, July 1st, 1871. 
of Shanghai. a 


aa Hamburg-Me gdeburg Fire Insur- 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, TLS. 600,000;  #2ce Company of Hamburg. 








HE undersigned baving been appointed Agents for 
| ier re granted on MARINE RISKS, to all parte T the above-named Company, are prepared to issue 
of the world at Current Rates. POLICIES AGAINST FIRE at current rates. 
From this date a return of THIRTY-THREE and 
ONE.THIRD per cent. (33} per cent.) will be allowed SIBER & BRENNWALD, 


on the premia of all LOCAL RISKS accepted by this Agents. 
Association. Yokohama, 5th February, 1877. Im. 


NO POLIOY FEES OHARGED. 


WALSH, HALL & Oo. Transatlantische Feuer 


| Agents. Versicherungs Actien Gesellschaft 
Bi cksrmsong phir eg ts es in Hamburg. 
Guardian Fire and Life Assurance ae: 
Company, ESTABLISHED 1871. 
LOwnDdDOWN. Capital: One Million Prussian 
ESTABLISHED 1821. Thalers. 





HE COMPANY, having made arrangements of 
Total Invested Funds.....£8,000,000 gh the participation in each risk, with eight Re-In 


Total Annual I ee surance Companies representing an aggregate Capita 
ReGen eae aero of SIX MILLION PRUSSIAN THALERS, is there- 


by enabled to offer ample security. 








3 Rue Undersigned having been appointed Agenta 
at Yokohama are prepared to Issne Polices AGA- POLICIES AGAINST FIRE, 


T FIRE : 

gh ae ca egal endorsement on the| the extent of $45,000 in ONE RISK, issued at current 

Policies of this Oompany only when specially called for | rates. 

by the Agents. L. KNIFFLER & Oo. 
SMITH, BAKER & Co. Agents. 


Yokohama, October 27, 1873. Yokohama, July 16, 1872. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





In the U.S. anadil General Court 
at Kanagawa, Japan. 
J. M. BATCHELDER, 
Against 
THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE BARQUE 


OUR 2 as hs 





To THE FORMER OwnrER OR OWNERS OF THE SAID 
BARQUE AND ALL OTHERS WHOM IT MAY CoNn- 
CERN. GREETING. 





VV SEREAS an action has been brought in this Court 

by the above-named Plaintiff against the proceeds 
of the sale of the Barque “CAYALTYJ,” now in the 
hands of the UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENE- 
RAL for Japan, praying that the said proceeds may be 
paid to him on account of monies advanced and transpor- 
tation and supplies furnished to the crew and coolies 
belonging to the said Barque “CAYALTYJ.” 

Now therefore take notice, that unless answer be filed 
therein within three months from the date hereof, judg- 
ment will be taken by the said Plaintiff according to the 
prayer of his Petition. 

Given under my hand with the Seal of said Court 
affixed, this 28th day of May, A.D. 1877. 


(Signed) THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 


[ Seal. ] U. S. Consul-General. 
J.1. 3ms. 





a on ee "a 
PSIDIUM 


The Pomegranate Flower. 
PSIDIUM SCENT, 2. 6d. & 5s. 







PSIDIUM SOAP, 1s, & 2s. 6d. 
PSIDIUM SACHET, ls. & 2s. 6d. 
2 (Att Coprnionr.) 


—- ° 
‘ Sold by Perfumers and 
NE Soha rg o 














Song id street 





PIESSE & LUBIN 


WHOLESALE 
PERFUMERS, 
LONDON. 

July 28th, 1877. 52 ins. 


HAYWARD TYLER 6 CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF 


SODA WATER MACHINERY, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


HORIZONTAL ENGINES 


With Rider’s Automatic Valve Gear for ensuring 
Eooomy in Steam and Fuel. 


84 & 85, WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON. 
jitized by (oc gle 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


W. CRAWFORD & CO., 


57, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 
LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing Iinglish Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
rn any place in England or the Con- 
inent. 





E beg to draw your attention toa very im- 
portant English Invention we have on 
hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


ATR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &e. -, &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your oi der to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


pediai 22, 1877 


6ms. 


$e 


——————— 
Bu? FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
supplying the HIGHEST AMOUNT OF 


NOURISHMEN T 
JST DIGESTIBLE 


AND OONVENIENT 
FORM. 


7 <) GAVORY & MooRE, 


— = Bond-st., London, 





Chemists and selene, seeakii the World, 
ee 
July 14, 1877. 
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Sapan Cleekly Mal. 


A POLITICAL COMMERCIAL, AND 


LITERARY JOURNAL. 


[Price $24 PER ANNUM. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 

and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
tt is requ that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 





scription 
effiluxion. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 








BIRTH. 
On the 6th September, at No. 100, Bluff, the wife of Captain 
James DrumMmonD, of the Kumamoto Maru, of ason. 
On the 7th September, at No. 98, Bluff, Mrs. J. Carst, of a 
son. 





Notes of the dleek. 








The news of the past week from the seat of war in the 
South must have satisfied the most ardent lover of the sensa- 
tional, who could scarcely in his wildest dreams have been 
prepared for the announcement that a body of the Satsuma 
forces had made their reappearance at Kagoshima and 
successfully obtained possession of the city, 

As to the manner in which this manwuvre has been accom- 
plished we cannot yet give full and reliable details, but it 
. seems more than probable that Saigo and the forces under his 
personal leadership have never been engaged until lately with 
the Imperialists, but have been quietly lying hidden in some 
mountain stronghold, where they could watch the progress of 
events and be ready to take advantage of any carelessness of 
their antagonists resulting from the over confidence wrought 
by their apparent success. It is said that the insurgent forces 
which were gradually driven into a corner of Hiuga, aban- 
doning stronghold after stronghold with scarcely a blow 
being struck, and finally surrendering in a body—as it is now 
stated—without any final struggle, were mere decoy ducks. 
That they had instructions to act in this manner, leading the 
Imperialists to suppose that they were following Saigo’s real 
army, and that in forcing their surrender they were crushing 
out the war. Be that as it may, Saigo or Kirino—it is doubt- 
ful which,—suddenly appeared at Yokogawa in Osumi, where 
a terrible battle was fought resulting in total defeat with great 
slaughter of the Imperialists under General Miyoshi, It is 
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also rumoured that two of the principal Imperial Generals 
were killed and another seriously wounded. The Satsuma 
troops then marched on Kagoshima, which in spite of the 
presence of the fleet, seems to have been left nearly undefend- 
ed. Some fighting took place and Kagoshima is once more 
in possession of its former masters. On the entry of the insur» 
gents the greatest panic prevailed, the Governor and other 
officials managing to get on board the Jakachiwo Maru and 
escape to Nagasaki. It was at first reported that this bold dash 
was performed by only about three hundred men, but the num- 
bers have already mounted upto as many thousands, and there 
can be little doubt that Saigo and Kirinoare both at the head of 
formidable bodies. It is alsorumoured that a large amount of 
money, some thousands of stands of arms, several Gatling 
guns, abundance of ammunition and Government stores of all 
kinds have fallen into the hands of the victors. This may very 
probably be the case as Kagoshima was the head-quarters of 
the Government and so sudden was the attack that there was 
no time to remove anything. Whether the insurgents will be 
able to hold their position for any length of time cannot be 
foreseen, as their strength and resources are not known. 
They are occupying the strong fortifications thrown up by the 
the Imperialists when they held the city, and command all 
approaches. Troops are being hurried back from Tékié, but it is 
expected—so say the native papers—that great difficulty will 
be experienced in effecting alanding. To-day itis announced that 
the insurgents are in strong force in the provinces of Higo and 
Hiuga, and that they are preparing to attack the Government 
troops at various points. Also that the strong-hold of Miya- 
saki has been retaken by the Satsuma forces. It is not 
of course for a moment to be credited that all these reverses 
to the Government are being effected by a few hundred des- 
perate men who have made their escape from the army by 
which they were said to be surrounded. It is most probable 
that the Satsuma troops are in two bodies under Kirino and 
Saigo; one being in possession of Kagoshima, and the other 
on the frontiers of Higo and Hiuga. Such a disposition 
would be especially advantageous as it would oblige the 
Imperialists to divide their forces. 

Although the march to Kagoshima and successful occupa- 
tion on the city evince a most masterly leadership, whether 
it has been executed by Saigo or his right hand Kirino, it is 
impossible to conceive the blundering that left Kagoshima 
almost entirely unprotected. Either there is an utter absence 
of generalshipamong the Imperialists or it is owing tothat want 
of harmony among their leaders to which we have often re- 
ferred, and which led to the retirement at the most critical 
point of the war of two of the principal Generals, Kuroda and 
Kawadji. Ouly to such a cause can such an act of culpable 
folly as leaving the most important military station and head 
depét of Government stores with a guard of a few policemen 
only, be traced. The prestige that this exploit has given to 
Saigo, and the harm that the palpable carelessness or incapacity 
of their generals will do the Government are incalculable, 
The leaders would have done well to have borne in mind the 
maxim quoted by a native writer in one of our translations 
to-day. . 

‘* The fortunes of the Empire are atlained through fearful- 
ness aud are lost through carclessness. Fear is the fountain 
of prosperity, carelessuess opens a door to calamity.” 

We may look for stirring news within the next few days, 
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We published in our daily issue of the 7th instant an ac- 
count obtained from the native papers of certain disasters 
which had befallen the vessels anchored at Kagoshima 
during the severe gale, or typhoon, on the 26th ultimo. As 
far as we could then ascertain it was doubtful if the Ridgjo 
Kan had been actually driven on shore, but the Jainichi 
Shimbun since implied that such was the case, stating that her 
propeller was damaged and that the Kasuga Kan was lying by 
her to render assistance. From other sources we hear that 
the Ridgjo Kan is hard and fast on the shoal, and that her 
plates have started, so that considerable leakage has occurred. 
It is also said that her battery and coal were thrown over- 
board in order to lighten her, but that all attempts to float 
her had been unsuccessful. 





The utter unreliability of statements made in the native 
papers, to which we have so often had occasion to call attention, 
if so entirely proved by the events of the past week, that we 
really look upon it as almost wasting the time of our readers 
to republish any of them. Of course the editors and conduc- 
turs of the journals are not to be blamed for publishing what 
may be placed before them, as they must fill their columns 
with some matter. Whether the following from the Akébono 
Shimbun, be an actual confession or a composition we cannot 
say, but it bears out,those statements that were generally made 
at the outbreak of the war, that the taking up arms against 
the Government was in entire opposition to Saigo’s wish, and 
that it was not until the Imperialists had proceeded to extre- 
mities that he gave his support to the movement. 


A promivent man among the insurgents, who was recently 
captured, has confessed that at the time when the pupils of the 
Shigakko obstructed the attempted removal of powder from 
the magazines on Sakurashima, Saigo was absent from 
Kagoshima, but returned immediately on hearing what 
had occurred. When he learned the true state of affairs 
he was very angry and said: “This act of violence has 
sullied my reputation. It has been my wish to endeavour to 
represent the evils caused by the present Government in a just 
and temperate spirit, and quietly to urge their reform. You 
have acted intemperately.”” While he was meditating what 
steps to take, Fuchibe Guupei and Hemmi Juro brought to 
him what were said to be the confessions of the men who had 
attempted his assassination, and greatly exaggerating the dan- 
ger to his life urged him to take some steps to secure his safety. 
Oyama Tsunayoshi, the then Governor of Kagoshima, also 
came and informed Saigo that he had notified the Fu, Ken 
and the garrison that Saigo, Kirino aud Shinowara were, with 
a large armed force, about to proceed eastward and demand 
some explanation from the Government. Saigo was again 
terribly angry at such a proceeding, remarking that although 
the proclamation: could not now be recalled, Oyama should 
never have issued it. By this time, however, the samurai in a 
state of intense excitement were gathering from all parts, and 
Saigo had no alternative but to accompany them to Higo. Al- 
though he had no great opinion of the military and naval re- 
sources of the Government he had as yet no intention of resist- 
ing by force of arms. When, however, he reached Kawajiri, he 
saw flames and smoke in the direction of Kumamoto, and ask- 
ed if the town had been fired by Satsuma men or by the troops 
of the Kumamoto garrison. When he learned that it was the 
work of the latter, he said “Then all isat an end. I had 
intended to proceed to the capital without having recourse to 
arms, but when I find the garrison have fired the town, I cau 
only conclude that the Government have decided on war. 
Therefore war it shall be.” He then at ounce set about pre- 
paring for a campaign, for which hitherto no preparations had 
been made, Certainly Saigo had uo intention of appealing to 
arms before he saw the fire at Kumamoto. 

‘This so called confession certainly goes far to explain the 
motives that kept Saigo fur so long a period apparently in- 
active before Kumamoto, and the manifest carelessuess with 
witch he allowed the Government to collect all the resources 
at its commaud tor lis overthrow. 
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In the Daily Advertiser of September 3rd we had occasion 
to call attention to an error made by the Gazette in its state- 
ment of the supposed object of Mr. Lister's visit to Japan. 
This we did in the following terms : 

“The Gazette of Friday has the following paragraph — 


Mr. Lister, Postmaster General in Hongkong, is now on a tour of 

inspection of the branches of the Hongkong Post Office in Japan. He 
will probably proceed to Kobe by next mail steamer. One of the 
objects in view in connection with his visit is to decide the question, 
whether or not to withdraw the british Post Offices from Japan, and, if 
the withdrawal is to be ettected, to arrange with the Japanese Postal 
authorities the terms on which the latter will undertake the responsibil- 
ities of the service. We are unable to state at present whether Mr, 
Lister is empowered to set right that misunderstanding, or ueglect, on 
the part of the British Government which has till now delayed the re- 
cognition by Great Britain of Japan as a Postal Union Power. 
Our contemporary is singularly unfortunate in its information on any 
points connected with Postal arrangements. Now, had the Gazette been 
content to state simply that Mr. Lister had come on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the branches of the Hongkong Post Office in Japan, and would 
probably proceed to Kobe by next mail steamer it would have kept to 
the plain facts. But when it begins to draw other conclusions from Mr, 
Lister's visit, it soars into the region of romance, and states that which 
is purely erroneous. Mr. Lister has nothing whatever to do with the 
decision of the question whether the British Post Offices are to be with- 
drawn from Japan, nor can he in any way be empowered to do ao as it 
is an Imperial and not a Colonial question. Neither has he any author- 
ity to arrange the terms of withdrawal, or even to discuss the subject 
with the Japanese Postal Authorities. He is not empowered to “ set 
right" any ‘‘ misunderstanding, mistake or neglect on the part of the 
British Government,” which the Gazet.e abuses for some reason with 
such hearty good will whenever a Postal question gives it a chance, for 
the simple reason that no error or neglect has been committed. Our 
readers are perfectly well aware that Great Britain has caused no delay 
in the recognition of Japan as a Postal Union Power. If the British 
mail steamers do not at the preseut moment carry Japanese mails from 
Yokohama, itis not on account of the entry of Japan into the Postal 
Union not having been recognised ; it is simply because the Japanese 
Government dv nut wish to send mails by those packets until, as we 
have on several occasions clearly pointed out, all questions relative to 
the conveyance of Japanese Mails by British Packets shall have been 
decided and settled in London.” 





With reference to the above paragraph, it is necessary for us 
to explain that Mr. Lister, the Post Master General at Hong- 
kong, arrived at Yokohama on the 29th ultimo on the usual 
tour of inspection of the British Post Offices in this country, 
and on the 5th instant proceeded to Kobe and Nagasaki. ‘he 
Gazette will insist, that apart from attending to his own busi- 
ness he is entrusted with a weighty negotiation on the part of 
Her Majesty's Government; in fact nothing less than that of 
deciding whether or not the British Post Offices are to be 
withdrawn from Japan, and of arranging the terms on which 
the Japanese Government will undertake the duties of those 
offices. Now, although the Gazette must be well aware, or at 
least can, if it choose to take the trouble to inquire, find out 
that our statement is exact in every particular, it persists in as- 
serting what is evidently incorrect, aud refuses to profit by our 
friendly efforts to put it right. We can only repeat that Mr. 
Lister has neither to arrange nor decide anything of the kind. 
He has not opened his mouth to the Japanese Government— 
nor could he under any shadow of excuse do so—on the subject 
of the withdrawal of the British Post Offices. Whatever deci- 
sion may eventually be taken relative to those offices will not 
emanate from Hongkong, but from the Home Government, 
who, as we have long ago stated, are engayed in the vonsidera- 
tion of the subject, aud the futility of any negotiation being 
entered into in Japan at the very time that the question is 
being discussed in London must be patent to every one except 
the Gazette. ‘This isa plain statement of the tacts, which we 
trust our contemporary will accept without being able to 
discover what it pleases it to call ‘ chopping of logic.” 


In this connection it is really amusing to notice how this postal 
question has been made the vehicle for gratification of private 
spite by hurling abuse against Her Majesty's Minister. Sub- 
ordinates, who, forgetful of the fate of the ambitious frog, 
puff themselves up with windy dignity, and call themselves a 
* Department” (feaven save the mark!) are naturally stung 
to the quick when tiacy are found to be acting without proper 
warrant, an 1 a check placed on their unauthorized proceedings, 
Under such circumstances itis not of course admissable to call 
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& spade a spade, but we must have a rant about the bullying pro- 
pensities of the British Nation, an outrage on international rights 
and similar * bunkum.” Whatever choice terms, however, these 
rabid haters of everything English may see fit to employ must 
be a matter of supreme indifference to Her Majesty's Minister, 
inasmuch as the English community, as well as the Japanese 
Government, are well aware that instead of seeking to keep in 
abeyance any privileges acquired by Japan under the treaty of 
Berne. Her Majesty's Minister endeavoured to facilitate the im- 
mediate execution of the treaty, but found that the Japanese 
Government (as distinguished from the Department.” in refus- 
ing to recognise the supremacy of which Her Majesty's Minister 
of course committed an unpardonable sin) did not wish its pro- 
visions to come into operation in respect to mails conveyed by 
British packets, until their Agents in London had concluded the 
negotiations on which they are now engaged, or which may 
possibly by this time have been completed. 





The performance of the Japanese Troupe of Acrobats at the 
Gaiety Theatre last evening was in all respects well worth wit- 
nessing, and although the attendance was fairly good, there is no 
doubt that if the excellence of the performance had been gene- 
rally known, a far larger audience would have rewarded the 
laudable efforts of the Amateur Dramatic Corps, under whose 
auspices the performance was given, to provide that rare treat, a 
pleasant evening's entertainment. One great charm about 
the performance was the absence of any bodily contortions, or 
of any of that unpleasant and unwholesome excitement produced 
by feats involving great personal risk. Everything that was done 
was carried out with such perfect ease and self-possession, that 
the spectator was compelled to admire the consummate grace 
and facility with which the various feats were accomplished 
almost more than the wonderful skill of their execution. The 
possibility of failure in anything undertaken is never for a 
moment allowed to enter the mind of the audience. Natural 
laws are apparently set boldly at defiance, and what, until the 
contrary is demonstrated, seems impossible, becomes in 
the hands, or rather we should say the feet, of these 
clever performers a matter of the simplest ease. To 
dress one's self while standing perfectly unaided on a slack 
silken rope no thicker than a blind cord must certainly be 
harder than getting into one’s nether garments in the cabin of 
aship at sea, and yet we have succeeded in accomplish- 
ing the latter feat only after many trials, wherein we met 
with ignominious failure and severe bodily damage. Why 
an umbrella should become bewitched and execute on the soles 
of ite—dare we say manipulator’s—feet what it could never 
be brought to doin the hands of an ordinary person sur- 
passes our comprehension. In fact we cannot praise too 
highly the excellence of the whole performance. As it appears 
to be necessary to the successful carrying out of the various 
tricks that the performers should each time appear in a fresh 
costume, the delays caused by these changes of dress were 
tided over by songs by several amateurs. When we say that 
they fulfilled the intention of stop gaps and that the efforts of 
the singers met with warm appreciation, we have said all that 
this portion of the entertainment calls for, but on some other 
occasion we hope to have the pleasure of hearing at least two 
of the gentlemen, a better opportunity being thus afforded for 
friendly criticism. 





We learn from the Mainichi Shimbun that the Kanagawa 
Ken officials have concluded an agreement with a contractor 
for the sum of 300,000 yen to clean out all the wells connected 
with the aqueduct which supplies the native town with 
drinking water. This is doubtless a sanitary measure 
of the greatest importance, it being one calculated to repress the 
frequent and virulent attacks of typhoid fever to which 
Japanese towns are always subject, and we commend the 
energy and far-sightedness which the Kencho officials have 
shown by entering upon so desirable an improvement. But is 
not the contract price rather high ? 





We are indebted to a Japanese friend for an interesting 
account, which we publish elsewhere, of the proceedings of the 


Loochooan Envoys since their arvival in Japan in October 1875, 
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and the causes which led to their mission. One cannot read 
the memorials, from which we have only space to insert a few 
selections, without being touched with the earnest simplicity 
of the pleading, and sympathizing with the difficult position 
in which these quiet, hatmless people find themselves placed. 
For a long time past the country of Loochoo—the Beautifal 
Isles—has been in the anomalous position of acknowledging 
one lord, China, and paying homage to another, Japan. It is 
very evident that although for atime serving two masters may 
be successfully carried on, it is certuin in the long run to bring 
about a state of things in which the unfortunate vassal finds 
himself bullied by both and assisted by neither. And this is the 
present position of Loochoo. 

With regard to the allegiance which Loochoo claims that 
she owes to China, it appears in a sketch which we find among 
‘‘ Waifs and Strays” that the first complimentary tribufe was 
sent by the reigning Prince to the Chinese Emperor Hung-wu, 
the founder of the Ming Dynasty in the year 1878. This ex- 
pressed admiration for their gigantic neighbour does not appear 
to have arisen from a toadying spirit of the weak toward the 
powerful, but from a sincere admiration of the literature and 
enlightenment of China. Twenty-seven years afterwards the 
Loochooan ruler solicited the confirmation of his prerogatives, 
and his investiture with kingly power at the hands of the 
Emperor, thus instituting a custom which seems to have been 
continued by all his successors down to the the present day. 
Thus while acknowledging the seiyniory of China, Loochoo 
enjoyed all the blessings of independence, the tributes sent to 
China being merely complimentary, while China interfered 
with the Government of the tiny realm only to the extent of 
occasionally lending kind and excellent advice, and acknow- 
ledging the “kindness” of her vassal. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century, however, the independence of Loochoo re- 
ceived its death blow. The then reigning prince of Satsuma, 
a noble fond of war aud adventure, invaded the Beautiful 
Isles, and succeeded in overcoming their forces and obtaining 
possession of their King, whom he took away and kept a close 
prisoner for four years. At the end of that period he restored 
him to his throne, but the independence of Loochoo was at an 
end. 

The Loochooans are descended from the Japanese, as their state 
appears to have been founded about the seventh century by the 
then reigning Emperor of Japan, and they speak a dialect of the 
Japanese language. In spite of this family relationship, how- 
ever, it does not appear that they have ever bestowed much 
affection on their relations and suzerains. Their sympathies 
have always been with the Central Kingdom, and their respect 
for her unbounded. Graciously, however, as China has accepted 
this homage, and patronisingly as she has looked upon her 
tiny neighbour, she never appears to have promised her pow- 
erful assistance should necessity arise, and has quietly permit- 
ted, what she must have known, Japan to be the true lord of 
the Isles. It certainly must appear that when China allowed 
Japan to chastise the Formosans for the murder of some Loo- 
chooan sailors, she was tacitly acknowledging that Loochoo was 
a dependency of the Japanese Government. But if an under- 
standing to this effect has been brought about between the 
two countries, in common justice the King of Loochoo or his 
Envoys should be clearly informed that such is the case, so 
that the latter may return in safety to their homes. At 
present matters seem to be at a standstill. No further corres. 
pondence has taken place, and the unfortunate Loochooans are 
still between two stools. Anxious to do what is just and 
right, and to give offence to neither of their powerful neigh- 
bours, they are threatened by both, and are unable to help 

hemselves. ‘The Envoys are specially deserving of sympathy, 

as they are compelled to remain in exile until some final 
answer is forthcoming, a favour which the Japanese Govern- 
ment seenis either unable or unwilling to accord. 





The following explanation of the singular reflecting proper- 
ties possessed by Japanese Metal Mirrors is given in Nature, 
and appears satisfactorily to explain the phenomena. 


More than eleven years ago, in February, 1866, I delta in The 
Reader’ (since extinct), a letter giving, 1 venture to think, a complete 
explanation of the phenomena exhibited by certain Japanese mirrors 
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(through a mistake as to their nationality I called them Chinese); and 
as your readers appear to be unacquainted with this, perhaps I may be 
allowed to reproduce the substance of my former letter. In order to 
ascertain whether any variations in the form of the surface of the mir- 
ror, Which was very slightly convex, affected the question, I looked for 
any distortions that might be produced in the image of the ground-glass 
globe of 2 gas lamp, as the point of incidence moved across that portion 
of the polished surface on the back of which was a raised figure. Let 
A and B be two lines on the surface immediately over the two edges of 
such a figure. Then as the limb of the image approached A. it became 
flattened ; when it had passed a it expanded to more than its original 
size; indeed between a and B the image was sensibly larger than when 
viewed from any other part of the mirror. When the limb approached 
Bit was again flattened, and beyond B it resumed its original dimens- 
sions. This clearly proves that the portion pf the surface of the mirror 
between a and B was, if not actually plane, at least less convex than the 
reat of the surface; and as upon this supposition the figures when 
thrown upon a screen should appear brighter than the rest of the image, 
which is exactly what occurs in fact, thera can be no doubt that this {a 
sufficient to account for the peculiarity in question. In all probability 
tbe mirror had warped in cooling, except in the thicker portions where 
the raised fivures existed. J. Parnell 
Hatham House, Upper Clapton, July 6. 





From the *‘ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 8rd. 
Owing to the failure of the rice crop in China, the price of rice 


has risen here, which probably means that purchases are being 
made for China. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Sakuma Oyakata, of Loo-choo, has arrived in TOki6 to represent 
his Han. He presented himself at the Imperial Palace and had an 
audience with Hia Majesty the Mikado on the 30th ultimo. 

On the 3lst ultimo the editors of the Kanayomi and Sakigake 
Shimbun were sentenced to a fine of ten yen for violating the 5th 
article of the Laws of Libel. 

Kodama, who was the leader of the riot among the farmers of 
Wakayama ken a year or two ago, has formed a large private 
school at Konagawa in the above ken, called the Mosan-gaku-sha, 
in which the principles of the People’s Rights and Liberties are 
taught. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

During last month snow fell on the mountains of Dewa. 

On account of the recent reforms in the Department of Imperial 
Household, the annual allowance for the expenditure of that De- 
partment has been reduced to the extent of seventy thousand yen. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A fire destroyed forty five houses in Odawara on the 30th 
ultimo. . 

Five native Christians of Oshiu, who intend to make a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, have proceeded to Nagasaki, where they are waiting 
for the mail steamer. 





Tuesday, 4th. 

The Herald of yesterday evening contained the startling an- 
nouncement that Saigo had forced his way into Kagoshima, and 
that the Kenreibad fled to Nagasaki. The native papers make no 
mention of such an event having taken place, and it is needless to 
say that the rumour requires confirmation, for it would be very 
strange indeed if Saigo had obtained possession of Kagoshima. It 
cannot be credited that the Imperialists would leave the town 
entirely without a garrison, and it is doubtful if Saigo could 
have had a large force under him when he fled from Nobeoka. 
Again, we last heard of the new Kenrei of Kagoshima being in 
the neighbourhood of Nobeoka and Miyasaki, so cannot understand 
how he could have fled from Kagoshima to Nagasaki on Saigo’s 
entry into the formertown. There seems, however, to be little 
doubt but that a large number of troops are to be sent South by 
next Wednesday’s steamer. 


The Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Company informed 
us yesterday that the Russian land lines were again in working 
order. 


From the Vichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The following are particulars of a few of the amounts of the 
Bonds that the Aua-zuku are to receive in lien of their pensions :— 

Sanjo 65,000 yen; Iwakuru 62,297 yen ; Tokugawa 738,326 yen. 

The editors of the Yomiuri, Hiri, Kanayomi and Sakigake Shim- 
bun were summoned before the Bureau of Police last Saturday, and 
ordered to make a statement in writing as to whom the news- 
papers that are sold in the public streets belong, and by whose 
permission they are so sold. 

The following notification was issucd by Iwamura, the Governor 
of Wagoshima dew, at Nobeoka : 

‘Many notificatious have been issued by the rebels in places 
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under my jurisdiction. 
such notifications are void of all authority. A branch hospital 
having been established at Miyazaki, any that desire medical 
treatment will there receive it at the Government expense. Those 
who require the same should apply at once. 













500 to 1,500 men. 
on the part of Saigo as the last daring effort of a desperate man, 
which cannot be ultimately successful, but will certainly lead to 
the annihilation of himself and followers. 











It must be distinctly understood that 


‘“‘ Those who have been rendered homeless by reason of their 


houses having been destroyed by fire during the war, can obtain 
immediate relief by sending in a petition duly endorsed by the 
Kucho and Kocho. 
yen, and tenants 7 yen.” 


Owners of houses will be allowed a sum of 5 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 
. Paper money below the denomination of 50 sen to the value of 


100,000 yen is to be sent to the seat of war, and the Mitsui Bank 
is now busily collecting the same. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 
Lieut.-Generals Tani and Nodzu were both slightly wounded on 


the occasion of taking Nobeoka. 





Wednesday, 5th. 
The Messageries Maritimes steamer J'anais, with French mails 


on board to the 27th July, was to leave Hongkong at 7 o’clock this 
morning. 


We publish the latest telegrams from the South which appear 


in the Mainichi Shimbun of this morning, though they are 
not very explicit. It would appear that Lieut.-General Miyoshi 
sailed from Hiuga with the force under his command, and 
landed at Kajiki, to the north of Satsuma, with the intention 
of cutting off the rebels in their advance on Kagoshima, of which 
the Imperial Commanders seem to have obtained information. 
Miyoshi was unsuccessful in stopping Saigo’s advance, and after 
being defeated, seems to have fallen back upon Kagoshima, in order 
to unite with such forces as were stationed there to resist 
the rebels. 
troops had taken up in and about a rice godown in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kencho, but the telegrams do not give the exact position 
of this godown. Admiral Kawamura had arrived at Kagoshima, 
it is presumed on board some man-of-war, though no particulars 
are given. 


Some fighting occured ata position the Imperialist 


The forces under Saigo are variously estimated at from 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun considers this dash 


From the Afainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Nagasaki at 8.50 p.m. on the 2nd 
instant, says that the rebels, after defeating the Imperial forces 
under Lieut.-General Miyoshi at Yokogawa, entered Kagoshima. 
Nine hundred policemen are keeping them in check, while the 
Kasuga Kan is firing upon them from the harbour. 

The Ken officials fled in the Takachiwo Maru to Nagasaki with 
all Government documents. Nearly all the Government arms and 
ammunition were saved from capture. 

Another telegram from the same place, despatched at 11.35 a.m. 
on the 3rd instant, says that four hundred policemen and one 
hundred sailors from the men-of-war were stationed inside a 
rice godown in the neighbourhood of the Kencho, and seven hun- 
dred of the Shinsen-riotan were camped outside the godown on the 
night of the 3lst ultimo. On the morning of the Ist Lieu- 
tenant-General Miyoshi, at the head of six companies 
of troops, arrived at Kajiki and immediately advanced toward 
Yoshida to check the rebels. . 

At 11 a.m. guns were heard and shortly afterwards the rebels 
made their appearance. The Kenrei then fled to the Takachitwo 
Maru. 

The forces under Miyoshi most probably fell back to assist the 
forces at the rice godown. 

A telegram despatched from Kumamoto at 3.10 am. on the 4th 
instant, says that a report had been received from Admiral 
Kawamura at Kagoshima, to the effect that he reached that har- 
bour on the 3rd instant. The rebels had made several attacks upon 
the Imperialists at the godown since 1] a.m. on the 2nd _ instant, 
but the Government troops held their position. Atamura, with one 
regiment of Imperialists joined the troops at the godown, and suc- 
ceeded in opening communication with the landing place on the 
coast. The rebels have stationed themselves in the forts which 
the Imperialist had constructed, and fighting still continues. Re- 
inforcements arrived in the neighbourhood of Kagoshima that day 
by various reads, so that the Imperialists will soon be sufficiently 
strong to enter Kagoshima, 
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From the Héchi Shimbun. 
Assassinations are constantly occurring at Kumamoto, which 
naturally causes great excitement among the people. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Our reporter at Kumamoto telegraped to us at 6.30 p.m. on the 
3rd instant, announcing that Saigo and four or five hundred men, 
who broke through the Imperial lines at Inotake, have, after pass- 
ing through the province of Osumi, arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Kagoshima. The Imperialists are in hot pursuit. 

It is said that one thousand police constables and two hundred 
police officers, under Police Inspectors Nakagawa and Kato, will 
start for the South by the Tokio Maru on the 5th instant. 


‘From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Iwamura, the Governor of Kagoshi- 
ma ken, from Nagasaki at 3 a.m. on the 3rd instant, says that 
Saigo and Kirino, at the head of several hundreds of the rebels, 
after breaking through the Imperial lines, attacked and entered Ka- 
goshima on the 1st of this month and set fire to the Kencho and 
the town. The ken officials all fled for safety on board the Taka- 
chiwo Maru, which at once left for Nagasaki. All the Imperial 
vessels at Kagoshima are safe. 

The Daijin and the Sangi held a meeting at the Daijokuan after 
eight o’clock on the night of the 2nd instant. 

During the gale on the 26th ultimo, sixteen junks were wrecked 
on the coast of the Osaka Fu, and forty-eight on the coast of Hiogo 
Ken, and some forty-eight people lost their lives. 

The Government has contracted for 100,000 stand of arms from 
France, of the value of $350,000, and also for 5,000,000 cartridges 
which are to be obtained through Messrs. Favre Brandt & Co., 
a Swiss firm. 

Seikanino-no-Miya, a princess of the Imperial blood, and widow 
of the last ShOgun but one, died at Ténosawa, Hakoné, while tak- 
ing a course of the baths for the cure of kakke, from which Her 
Highness bad for some time past been suffering. The body will 
be brought back to Tdkid on the 5th instant. On account of the 
death of this Princess the Emperior will not meet the Daijin and 
Sangi at the Daijékuan for three days. 

NotiFIcATION No. 63. 

On account of the death to-day of Nihon-shinahi Naishinné 
(Seikanin-no- Miya), no music or dancing is allowed take place for 
three days in TOki6 Fu, commencing from to-day, and in other Fu 
and Ken for three days commencing from the date that the above 


notification is received. 
SANJO SANEYOSHI, 


Prime Minister. 


2nd August. 


Thursday, 6th. 

The Kworio Maru arrived this morning from -Kagoshima, 
which port she left on the Ist instant, having had to put into 
Osima and anchor there for twenty-four hours, owing to stress of 
weather. The Aroriv Maru has on board 50 policemen, and 136 
refugees from Kagoshima, most of whom are women and children, 
but as far as we can ascertain brings no news of the entry of the 
rebels into that town. 


The Tokio Maru took away 1,800 troops for the south 5th inst., 
and a large quantity of ammunition which came down from the 
capital by special train on the previous evening. 


From the Akébono Shimhun. 

A man named Ito Jinkichi, of Kanda, TOki0, was stopped while 
crossing the Kiji-bashi at 8 o’clock on the evening of the 2nd 
instant, by three men dressed in grey uniform of foreign style, 
and robbed of yen 23.60. The thieves escaped. 

The well known Okura-gumi, and other mercantile firms who 
lately established themselves at Kagoshima, have incurred great 
losses by the entry of the rebels into that town. 

It was lately announced that Mr. Hanabusa, of the Gaimusho, 
would proceed to Loochoo on Government business. This is 
probably an error. Mr. Hanabusa’s destination is more likely 
to be Korea, as during this month the opening in that country of 
two more ports for trale, one in the north and the other in the 
vicinity of Kokua, has to be settled according to agreement, and 
most likely Mr. Hanabusa has received orders to arrange these 
matters. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 

This being ile 23rd year since the great earthquake of the 2nd 
year of Ansei, which was so destructive of life, a special mater 
will be held at Eko-in, Riogoku, T6ki6, in commemoration of those 


- who perished on the occasion. The festival will last for three days, 
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commencing on the Ist October, and at the same time prayers will 
be offered for those who have fallen during the present war. 

The funeral of the late Scikan-in-no-Miya will take place at 
Z6j6-ji, in Shiba, on the 9th instant. The Princess will be buried 


near the tomb of her husband, the late U-daiyin Tokugawa Lyemo- 


chi (the last Shogun but one). 


From the Eir? Shimbun. 

All the Government Departments, except those of the Navy and 
Army, the Bureau of Police, and the Tokid Fu, will be closed for 
three days on account of the death of Her Imperial Highness 
Seikan-in-no- Miya. 


From the Fléchi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Osaka at 1.18 p.m. on the 4th 
instant, says that a report has arrived from Major General Yama- 
gata to the effect that the rebels, after passing through Meradami, 
Kobayashi, Odori and Yokogawa advanced to Kajiki, where they 
encountered the troops under Miyoshi, and commenced an engage- 
ment at 10 a.m. on the 30th ultimo. 

The result of the engagement was that Miyoshi fell back to- 
wards Kagoshima, but made a stand at Yoshino, expecting thus to 
prevent the rebels entering Kagoshima, but they avoided him, 
making a detour by Kériyama, and entered Kagoshima at 1] a.m. 
on the Ist instant. 





Friday, 7th. 

From Nagasaki we hear that early on the morning of the 26th 
ultimo there was every indication of a typhoon threatening that 
port, and the vessels in harbour made every preparation to meet 
it, H. M.S. Lily getting up steam. At 9.45 a.m. the barometer 
fell to the lowest point, 28.78, but it shortly afterwards commenc- 
ed to rise, till at noon it stood 29.24. The wind had also shifted, 
and by the afternoon all danger was past. This storm seems to 
have been felt severely at Kagoshima, as according to the native 
papers the Ritj6 Kan parted both her anchors and drifted 
towards a neighbouring sandbank, though it is not clearly stated 
if she took the ground there, or succeeded in safely anchoring 
again. The Aantsu Maru sank, probably at her anchors, and five 
or six lives were lost, while all the men-of-war and transports 
were in great danger, but seem to have ridden out the storm 
without loss of life though apparently many of them were damag- 
ed. The want of preciseness which distinguishes the native press 
is fully exemplified in the account given of this storm, as it is 
impossible to gather from any of the papers which mention its 
occurrence, any very «letinite idea of the damage done. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun, 

A person just returned from the south informs us that the 
twenty-one men-of-war which were cruising off the coast of Hiuga, 
on hearing of the entry of the insurgents into Kagoshima on the 
ist instant, immediately sailed for Kajiki, near Kagoshima. Sai- 
go’s eldest son has surrendered himself to the Imperialists. 


From the //échi Shimbun, 

The Méshun Kan left Nagasaki on the morning of the 2nd 
instant for Kagoshima. 

Some trouble took place at the Kumamoto police station a few 
days ago, but as yet we are unaware what caused the disturbance. 

It is rumoured that a telegram was received from Nagasaki on 
the afternoon of the 4th instant, announcing that the Imperial 
forces have retreated from Kagoshima to Shiroyama, where they 
are completely surrounded by the rebels, so that communication 
is cut of from the sea. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A violent storm took place on the 24th of last month at Taté- 
ishi, in Bungo, by which seven lives were lost, four houses 
carried away, many cattle killed, and a large number of telegraph 
poles broken down. 

Nearly all those who have been examined at the Nagasaki 
Special Saibunshu on the charge of complicity in the rebellion have 
been acquitted, only a very few having been condemned. 

The storm of the 26th ultimo caused a large quality of edible 
seaweed to be thrown up on the shores of Kadzusa, principally 
near Shirasato, the value of which will amount to thousands of yen. 


From the Vichi Nichi Shimhun 

Two regiments of the Tékio garrison will act as an escort when 
the funeral of the Jate Imperial Princess, Seikan-in-no-Miya takes 
place, and the cottin will be followed to the grave by several mem- 
bers of the Imperial family, many of the Awazoku, the Daijin, 
Saugi, and higher otticials of the various Government Departments. 


Tokugawa Iyemichi, the,son of the last Shogun, should be the 
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chief mourner, but as he is at present absent in Europe, he will be | THE CASE OF THE TSUKIJI LAND RENTERS. 


represented by one of his relatives. 

The port of Nagasaki is protected by the fourth Division of the 
Imperial Army in order to prevent the rebels from entering this 
town, though there is not much fear their making such attempt. 

The Pension Bonds of the house of Shimadzu (Satsuma) amount 
to 376,664 yen, and those of Hochisuka (Awa) to 508,951 yen. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram, which is said to have been despatched from Kuma- 
moto at about 3 a.m. on the 4th instant, announces that the Naval 
forces have landed at the K6totsu-gawa and the troops under Miyoshi 
are advancing from JOfu to chase the rebels out of Kagoshima. 
The rebels show signs of retiring by Miurai and Beppu, and are 
nearly surrounded by the forces of the Navy and Army. 


Saturday, 8th. 

The Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Company informed 
us yesterday afternoon that the cable between Gutzlaff and Amoy 
was interrupted. 

The China Mail of the 28th August states that the Antenor left 
Singapore for Hongkong on the morning of that day, and that the 
Agamemnon had arrived at Penang. 

The steamer Gleneagles left Singapore for Hongkong on the 22nd 
ultimo, and the Yorkshire on the 26th. 

The Héchi Shimbun states that at three o’clock on the 6th instant, 
two armed men broke into a house at Muk6-yanigawara, TOkid, a 
residence of Mr. Ohara, a Kuazoku and Under Secretary of the 
Foreign Office. Ohara, with his wife, was asleep at the time, and 
was aroused by a severe sword cut across the shoulder, and on 
attempting to rise received another cut which instantly killed him. 
His wife, alarmed and screaming, attempted to obtain safety in 
flight, but was cut down before she could leave the room, and now 
lies in a very precarious condition. The two assailants then left 
the house and have not since been discovered, but as nothing was 
stolen by them it is thought that their attack was prompted by 
revenge. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

It is rumoured that five Chinamen who were in the employ of the 
Army Department when Saigo was in TOkid, were arrested at Na- 
gasaki on the 19th of last month, for having given information to 
the rebels as to the situation of the Imperial army, and that they 
have been brought before the Special Court for examination. 

A telegram despatched by Kawamura from Kagoshima on the 
forenoon of the 6th instant, announces that the rebels have encamp- 
ed on Shiroyama, in the rear of the castle, near the Private School. 

A telegram from our reporter at Nagasaki, despatched at 1.15 
p.m. on the same day, says that Shimadzu Saburo and his son 
have retired to Koike, on Sakurashima. 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Our reporter at Yashiro, in Hiuga, sends a telegram at 10.20 a.m. 
on the 6th, announcing that the rebels are still in Kagoshima, and 
are surrounded by the Imperialists so that they cannot escape. The 
Imperialists are thoroughly prepared to make a general attack. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Nagasaki at 8.20 a.m. on the 6th 
instant, says that it is rumoured in that town that the province of 
Hiuga is overrun by the rebels, and an insurgent force is said to 
have made a sudden attack upon Miyakonojo. 

From the Héchi Shimbun. 

All the Government Departments will open for business at 9 a.m., 
and close at 2 p.m., on and after the 12th instant. 





YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
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HAT strikes us as the most unpleasant feature of 

the proceedings some time since instituted by the 
Japanese authorities to enforce payment of rent for certain 
holdings within the Foreign Concession at T6kid, is the 
circumstance that with precisely similar facts and arguments 
before them the American and British tribunals, administer- 
ing what in effect is precisely the same Jaw, have arrived at 
directly opposite conclusions ; the judgment of the British 
Court being wholly in favour of the Imperial Government 
while that of the American Court, rendered some months 
back, is as on every point the reverse. Such aresult cannot 
but occasion a disagreeable feeling of insecurity with 
respect either to the law we live under or the legal com- 
petence of those who administer it. The question of law 
involved in the cases before either Court was a simple one 
enough, namely, whether a tenant can rely on a breach ofa 
covenant by the landlord as a defence to a demand by the 
latter for rent, and is one which has been over and over 
again settled in favour of the landlord. There are, no 
doubt conceivable cases in which the tenant might properly 
refuse to pay the rent, as, for instance, where the landlord 
could not give or assure possession, but the Tsukiji land 
renters were by no means in this position. They were, 
and intended to remain, in occupation of their holdings, but 
pretended to a right to enjoy all the advantages of their 
tenancy without paying a cent of the consideration upon 
which it was founded, until the Government had compen- 
sated them for an alleged breach of covenant and engaged 
not to repeat the breach. Such a pretension was, of course, 
monstrous, and was denounced by the foreign press of 
Yokohama as soon as it was put forward. Its extra- 
vagant nature is best shown by a reference to what 
A tenant who could plead 
a breach of convenant in bar of a demand for rent, 
would be in possession ofa sort of lien, and would be at 
all times able to enforce performance of a landlord’s coven- 
ant, of however trifling a character, by retaining the rent, 
however large in amount and whatever inconvenience 
might be caused by its retention, until the covenant were 
performed to his satisfaction. In fact, in almost all cases of 
dispute between # tenant and his landlord, the latter would 
be at the mercy of the former, for the tenant could at all 
times hold over him the threat of a suspense of rent as 
well as menace him with proceedings at law, while the 
landlord would have to remain content with such aid or 
protection as the Courts could afford him. Neither justice 
nor common sense call for such a preference of the ten- 
ant over the landlord, and so far as we are aware the law 
of no country accords him such a preference. Certainly 
the law of England and America does not, but true to its 
feudal origin, is rather inclined to favour the landlord at 
the expense of the tenant, through every year the tendency 
increases to put parties to a contract having reference to 
land on the same equal footing that parties to any other 
contract are held to be on. 


its allowance would involve. 


We cannot, then, but regret 
that the American Court did not reject, as the British 
Court has lately rejected, a plea so untenable in law and so 
contrary to common scnse, however true the facts alleged 
in it may be as that on which the defence in both cases 
mainly relied. We regret it the more, in that the Amer- 
ican decision in effect forees the Japanese Government to 


submit even demands made against it by an American 
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tenant to a foreign Court,—in other words, forces the J ap- 
ane Government to appear as defendant as well as plaintiff 
in such cases in the American Courts, in manifest opposi- 
tion both to the. letter and the spirit of the treaty between 
the United States and Japan. 


The Japanese authorities, however, may put their case 
much higher, and allowing the admissibility of the plea in 
question, deny, as the British Court has denied, the correct- 
ness of the inference which the defence drew from the facts 
stated in it—an inference which the foreign community, 
with some astonishment, saw acquiesced in by the judg- 
ment of the American tribunal. The kind of reasoning 
which appears to meet the intellectual wants of the land- 
renters, allows them to arriye at the conclusion that a pro- 
mise to afford the community certain facilities, involved an 
undertaking not to grant further facilities. Their argu- 
ment, reduced to its simplest expression, is that they took 
up their holdings under certain conventions made in No- 
vember 1867 and May 1870 between the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the foreign representatives ; that by these con- 
ventions the Japanese authorities bound themselves in ex- 
press terms to permit foreigners to reside in T6ékid in a 
particular quarter known as Tsukiji, and there fore likewise 
bound themselves by implication not to permit foreigners to 
live in T6kié outside Tsukiji. To ordinary mental vision, 
not only is the sequitur in this argument altogether undis- 
cernible, but the argument involvesa palpableabsurdity. For 
if adopted it leads to one of two conclusions, both of which 
will be recognised as ridiculous the moment they are stated. 
The one is, that by these conventions the Japanese autho- 
rities had impliedly prevented themselves from conceding 
further facilities to any foreigners, even to the Tsukiji 
landrenters, the other is, that they had prevented them- 
selves from granting further concessions to any foreigners 
but Tsukiji landrenters, to whom, and to whom alone, an 
extension of residential limits could properly be accorded. 
A wider application of this species of reasoning would give 
landrenters in all the treaty ports the pas over the land- 
less members of the foreign community, as the only 
foreigners who could be allowed to reside or lease land 
outside of treaty limits. 

It is inconceivable that those who have relied upon 
such arguments as we have endeavoured to give the brief 
effect of, should not have perceived that the conventions 
were concessions or promises made to the whole foreign 
community, not to any section of it, and that however much 
the Japanese authorities may have precluded themselves from 
withdrawing from their engagements, it would be suicidal 
logic to assert that by granting some facilities with respect 
to the occupation of land to the community they had 
bound themselves not to increase those facilities. Never- 
theless, although on the principle that a wrong road must 
not be sought to a right end we heartily condemn the 
means by which the Tsukiji landrenters have endeavour- 
ed to attain this object, we cannot but sympathise 
with them to some extent so far as the object they appear 
to have had in view is concerned. Tsukiji rents are un- 
doubtedly far too high, and it is folly for a landlord to attempt 
to avail himself of his rights, however clear they may be, 
for the purpose of enforcing payment of rents which his 
tenants are altogether unable to afford, and which are in 
excess of the value of the land. We hear there is some 
chance of an arrangement being come to under which 
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Tsukiji land owners will be placed on the same footing as 
that on which proprietors of Yokohama lots at present 
stand. We shall be glad if the rumour should turn out to 
be founded on fact, though we doubt much whether, under 
any probable circumstances, land in Tsukiji will be worth 
paying such a rent for as would suffice to cover the in- 
terest on the cost of preparing the ground, the expense of 
maintaining the concession in repair, and the ordinary land 
tax which would be leviable in respect of if it were in Jap- 
anese occtipation. In Yokohama also, and especially with 
respect to the Bluff settlement, the need of some change in the 
existing land-system is felt to be an urgent one. We have 
not the figures at ourcommand for the moment, but a very 
large sum is annually collected from the foreign community of 
this port, in the distribution and management of which we 











not only have no voice, but are left in complete ignorance 
as to the details of its expenditure. We are in this respect 
in a worse position than if we were under Japanese juris- 
diction, and have drifted into an utter indifference as to the 
present and future condition of both settlements, which is 
not at all creditable to us as a community. It will be our 
duty again to touch upon this subject when proper statis- 
tics shall lie before us. When we shall be in possession 
of these we believe we shall be able to show that the 
rent paid for town lots probably, and that. paid for Bluff 
lots certainly, far exceed what is usual in London, New 
York, or Shanghai, even when to the ground rents paid in 
those places are added the various municipal taxes. We 
see no reason whatever why some compromise should not 
be effected, permitting of the community having at least a 
consultative voice in the administration of the funds it is 
obliged to furnish, without infringing in the smallest degrec 
upon the paramount executive rights of the Japanese au- 
thorities, whose power we would rather see increased than 
lessened. The objection always raised by the J apanesc 
when the rent question is mooted is, that the rents at pres 
sent collected do not cover the cost of municipal adminis. 
tration. This may be so, but it remains to be seen whether 
the administration is as economical as it might be, and as 
most probably it would be if the community who furnish 
the funds had something to say as to their expenditure. 
At all events, if the community were admitted to a share in 
the management of what so intimately concerns them, and 
found that no diminution of the present rent was advisa- 
ble, we should be no worse off than we are, while the wants 
of both settlements, being better appreciated, would be more 
effectually and promptly attended to. What of itself utterly 
condemns the present system is the fact that no means 
whatever exist of bringing the requirements of the commu- 
nity to the official knowledge of the authorities, who are, 
of course, completely beyond the influence of public opinion 
and are absolutely irresponsible for their acts. 

No doubt we cannot force the J apanese Government to 
alter existing arrangements; we have no legal rights to 
insist upon in the matter, but it is neither wise nor just to 
refuse to us all share in the economical administration of 
the settlement and in the management and employment of 
so much of the rents we pay as represents municipal taxes, 
We have not space to show in any detail how unwise and 
unjust the treatment often is we experience at the hands 
of the authorities, and we shall only advert to the practice 
of constantly throwing fresh land upon the market 
while a large portion of the ground previously taken 
Up remains unoccupied, The only result of thig 
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proceeding is so to diminish the value of property 
below its legitimate limit, that the collection of rent be- 
comes every year a matter of increasing difficulty, and the 
number of defaulters greater. No one questions the right 
of the Japanese authorities to follow this policy, but we 
may fairly question its wisdom even from a Japanese point 
of view, while there can be no doubt of the hardship it 
inflicts upon all who are unfortunate enough to be owners 
of land. 

Finally, we cannot help observing, that if the foreign 
representatives, before entering into the various existing 
conventions between them and the Japanese Government, 
had ascertained the opinions of their countrymen with 
regard to the proposed arrangements, most of the difficulties 
that have since arisen under them would have been avoid- 
ed, and the Tsukiji leases would have been undisfigured 
by so monstrous clause as that which imposes a fine of 24 
per cent. on unpaid rent. Our ministers should remember 
also, that they have to protect the future as well the present 
interests of the foreign community, and not only against 
the exactions of the Japanese Government, but against 
the eagerness and carelessness of the members of the com- 
munity for the time being as well, 
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Tue Future oF JAPAN. 
(From the “H6chi Shimbun,” August 22nd, 1877) 

'The conflagration in the south-west has called forth extraordinary 
efforts for its suppression, and so much time has been expended 
that half a year has elapsed. However, the rebel forces have now 
been completely defeated, while Saigo and Kirino are in position of 
perplexity and embarrassment, so that every one is well aware 
that before many days are past the restoration of quiet will have 
been achieved. I believe that if I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing the anxieties which beset me concerning the future which 
will follow on the entire destruction of the turbulent horde, it will 
not be merely the vague mutterings of a man in a dream. 

An ancient has said: ‘‘ The fortunes of the Empire are attained 
through fearfulness and are lost through carelessness. Fear is the 
fountain of prosperity, carelessness opens a door to calamity.” It 
is a wise saying. In all human matters if there is cautious fear 
then there will be far-sighted preparation; andif there be far-sight- 
ed preparation, then if a sudden and unlooked for emergency arises, 
all perturbation and vonfusion are avoided, while loss and injury 
can be prevented before they have attained development. To 
take a single example. In the case of the late Kagoshima disturb- 
ances not only did independent members of suciety foresee the event 
and lament over the certain expectation of its occurrence, but the 
Government also was fully aware, and had already given much anx- 
ious thought to thearrangements which would be required for dealing 
with it. Consequently, when the insurrection eventually broke out 
our ‘“‘enlightened rule” Government showed no signs of perturbation 
or confusion, but taking a courageous and resolute course at once 
issued an Imperial proclamation declaring His Majesty's offended 
wrath, from which moment the policy of subjugation never once 
lust an opportunity, and has finally achieved the present result. 
But if, on the contrary, such a powerful horde as this was, had 
been allowed suddenly to start forth at an unexpected moment 
and under unforeseen conditions, no one can tell what a state of 
chaos might not have followed in our Empire. I can see that the 
present disturbances would have attained far greater proportions, 
and that they have not done so is entirely owing to the foresight 
and providence of our Government, which has imperceptibly come 
to the aid of the popular disposition to tranquillity. 

However that may be, although the Kagoshima insurrection was 
a cause of joint anxiety and wrinkling of the forehead to the whole 
Japanese people, whether living near the court or in the country 
districts, its suppression can now be expected within days so few 
that they may be counted on one’s fingers, and we have therefore 
reached the moment when our Japanese Empire will be freed from 
this congealation of disease. While therefore desiring to approach 
and solve for myself the question whether our Empire from the 
Lith year of Meiji onwards will attain to genuine tranquillity, and 
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the ears and eyes of this people be no more startled by the flash of 
swords and the roar of cannon, a sudden feeling of anxiety surges 
up in my bosom, and I fear my want of capacity and power to 
drive it off. 


What sort of companions does the public take the turbulent 
horde of Kagoshima to be? Amongst them are, of course, many 
men who once took part in the sovereign government and achieved 


reputation and popularity, so that they are altogether different 
from such fellows as the Jimpiren who were 80 crooked-minded. 
and ignorant as to speak of Europeans and Americans as” barbari- 
ans,” and look upon the feudal system as the golden age. (We 
put aside for a moment the discussion of such faults as slandering 


true men and calling them assassins, fabricating accusations and 
offering resistance to the Government, etc.) But as they desired 
to seize the governmental power by force, and place their comrades 
in the position of rulers over Japan, they certainly did not belong 
to the popular rights party which is devotedly attached to freedom. 
It must be well known to every one, therefore, that they had dif- 


ferent aims from our reformers who advocate popular rights and 


value freedom, and in fact would have been unable to avoid 
opposing them. We may therefore say that the present disturb- 
ances being suppressed, the lurking-place of rebels upset, and the 
fountain-head having been cut off, what may be called the con- 
servative party in Japan has lost nearly all its power, and can 
never recover sufficient force to make opposition, so that our 
reformers have arrived at the moment when they may freely 
stretch their legs and expand their wings. 


However, it is a part of human destiny ‘that calamities should 
spring up under unforeseen conditions, and that fruits should ripen 
in unexpected places. The Book of Poetry says: “ Brothers may 
‘‘ quarrel inside the walls, but they will resist insultfrom without.” 
Our Government has entered upon the path of reform and pro- 
gress, and already the reforming and progressive party begins to show 
signs of a division into ‘‘gentle” and ‘“‘ violent,” though the two 
kinds are still one party, and as such, tar from manifesting a dis- 
position to oppose the Government, have united together to crush 
the ignorant views of conservatism. In the late insurrection their 
opponents, the conservative party, have been completely routed and 


the earth is strewed with their remains, and as there is no further 


need of exertion to ‘‘ resist insult from without,” one fears lest the 
violent party should change their topic of dispute, and spying out 
the weak points in our Government, show signs of ‘ quarrelling 
inside the walls.” And further, since the Government, in repair- 
ing the breaches in its resources caused by the war, must pay 


special attention to frugality and economy, it is impossible to say 


that it may not be obliged before long to diminish unnecessary 


expenditure and decrease the number of superfluous officials. And 


no one can undertake to say that the clever and talkative amongst 
the officials whose services have been dispensed with will not 
perhaps stake “popular rights” and seek to stir up and lead on 
the violent party. (Did we not see signs of this after the convul- 
sion of January last?) These may be of some use by becoming the 
Government's opposition, but by reason of ‘‘quarrelling inside the 
walls,” they may be the cause of the Government running counter 
to popular feeling, and when I think of this I cannot resist a feel- 
ing of anxiety. 


But if I were asked, What in your opinion would be the best 
course for the Government? I should reply: If the Government 
after the suppression of the late disturbances continues in the path 
of reformation and progress, carrying on a just and enlightened 
administration ; instituting that which ought to be instituted ; 
abolishing that which ought to be reformed; if they carry out at 
once the faithful promises of Imperial proclamations, not disdain- 
ing to captivate popular feeling, abandoning all traces of arbitrarily 
maintaining their own views, and prevent public opinion from 
cherishing feelings of animosity and resentment, then, even if the 
violent party should yet desire to oppose them, it will be deprived 
of every kind of pretext, and the present liberal party will, to 
gether with the Grovernment, form one party running on the same 
traces. There would then be no ground for anxiety. 


But if the Ministers who occupy important positions in our Go- 
vernment are robbed of their souls by evil demons, and presuming 
on their capacity, proud of their strenyth of will, relying on the 
intelligence and valour of the generals, officers and soldiers 
of our Empire, begin to fancy in their hearts that because 
the strong fellows of Kagoshima have been crushed by the 
force residing in their own tiny bosoms, and none of them 
remains alive; if they think that there is nothing more to 
fear in the Empire, that they need not concern themselves 
about the turns of popular feeling, that no bamboo-spearsa or mat: 
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ting banners* need cause them alarm, nor any tongue-tips or pen- 
points of students disquiet them; and if relying solely on the 
talents of their own set, they contemplate the performance of an 
extraordinary set of exploits in the enlightened age of Mets, I 
secretly fear lest the Empire of Japan may have business before it, 
and that we may see sad clouds floating in the distant sky of the 
future. ° 

But as the Ministers of the Empire are sagacious and modest 
gentlemen, who have never shown any tendency to maintain their 
own arbitrary views at all risk, we may therefore believe that 
this is not likely to occur in the future either. So I shall not be 
wrong if I pass round a big glass, and celebrate the fact that my 
anxieties are but vague mutterings of a dreamer after all. 


THe INSIGNIFICANCE OF Tosa. 
(From the ‘‘Chéya Shimbun,” August 29th, 1877. ) 

Since the outbreak of the spirit of war at Kagoshima the eyes of 
the public have been concentrated on the South-west, in the de- 
sire of learning the course of the fighting, while with one ear they 
attentively listened in order that they might become acquainted 
with the doings of the men of the KOchi prefecture. For the men 
of those parts have now during several years been divided into 
several parties, the most powerful of which, the Risshixha, has 
advocated popular rights, and thus was taken to consist of men 
who based their actions upon right principle, unlike those who 
proclaim their discontent by appealing to force. Nevertheless, 
what came to light of their doings failed to inspire the whole of 
the public with confidence in them; some termed K6chia con- 
venticle of discontented spirits, others even spoke of it as a second 
Kagoshima. Consequently when the disturbances in Kiushiu 
broke out the public was constantly watching their every act and 
movement, and when the Shizoku of the K6échi prefecture started 
the question of embodying a force of militia, under the pretence 
of protecting the soil, and bitterly criticising the affairs of the day, 
demanded from the Government the establishment of a popular- 
elective assembly, the public began to take alarm at their strange 
behaviour, while the Government also began to fix its attention on 
Kochi and to take precautions for maintaining order in Shikoku. 
Messrs Fuji and Muramatsu, having been detected in the crime of 
communicating with the Kogoshima rebel hordes, were arrested. 
Mr. Hayashi Ruizd also, one of the most intluential members of 
the Risshisha, was taken into custody, and just recently Kataoka 
Kenkichi, Iwasaki Nayaakira and nine others have been brought 
prisoners from the K6chi prefecture, while the government is des- 
patching three hundred and fifty policemen to that prefecture in 
great haste. The public under these circumstances, begins to be 
anxious lest the KOchi men should after all have been harbouring 
criminal designs, and lest, the whole band being liable to be tried 
before a court of law for political offences, the complicity of others 
should involve that prefecture in incalculable troubles. 

It was natural that the hostility of the officials should be 
excited against those, who at the moment when the conflagra- 
tion kindled by the Satauma rebels was at its height, not only 
began to agitate for the embodiment of a militia, causing 
the public grave disquietude, but also took advantage of the 
confusion consequent on a state of war, and the embarrassed 
position of the Government, to pick out all the failures of the ad- 
ministration, and without the slightest consideration, to print and 
circulate their statement throughout the country. And when 
these individuals proceed to enter into correspondence with rebels, 
their guilt is far greater, and such that the laws of the country do 
well to rebuke and punish. Some intriguers suggest that the chief 
provinces where there existed strength and obstinacy having been 
well weeded, there remains only the prefecture of K6chi. If this 
is not brought under discipline now, they say it will give trouble 
at some future date. Fortunately there is no want of a pretext, 
if it be thought desirable to punish them for their indiscreet be- 
haviour. Besides, as the flame of rebellion in Kagoshima has been 
extinguished, whatever violence the Kochi samurai might commit, 
they are not formidable, and therefore if a great process is insti- 
tuted, and a disturbance provoked, though it may be necessary to 
use arms, yet the evil spirit will thereby be cleansed away, and no 
root of disaster left. How can this be? Though by using petty 
arts of ‘‘ contrivances and versatile schemes” and plotting against 
the peace of society, the desired result may be attained, what shall 
be said of those who leave an incomparably foul and ugly blot on 
the history of this reign. The military prestige gained by cutting 
to pieces the great whales of the Western Sea is sutiicient to 
to make the whole world quiver and tremble. But as for the one 


* An allusion to agrarian riota, 
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or two monkeys who live in the mountains of Shikoku, they 
should be stroked when they are tame and slain if they become 
noisy, but why employ such a shabby stratagem as digging pitfalls 
and pushing them in. 

We desire to demand something from our Government. There are 
reasons why things should not be judged in times of war and con- 
fusion in the same way as during profound peace. Having fixed 
the direction in which the Empire is to turn by force of arms, it is 
time to manifest indulgent magnanimity, and to let the waverers 
be in peace. Is it to be-supposed that it was only a few samurai 
of the Kochi prefecture who, in consequence of the late Kagoshima 
disturbances, stirred up the brains of the discontented, and strok- 
ing their swords by lamplight worked themselves up to a great 
pitch of excitement? If all such are to be sought out and brought 
to trial, with the object of making an end of their kind, the result 
will be simply to display to the Empire a want of greatness of soul. 
Having by the blessing of Heaven, beea enabled to triumph over 
this great peril, what barm could arise hereafter from allowing 
one or two malcontents to go unpunished? Except in cases where 
they distinctly break out, and offend against the laws of their 
country, it would be better to forgive them, and allow them to 
reform. If it is supposed that dragying forth secret conversations 
held in a house, and searching for secret words in letters is the best 
art of ruling in peace, then for our own part we can only say that 
we will not believe it of the Japanese Government. 





DEATH OR DisHONOUR ? 
(‘‘ Héchi Shimbun,” 5th August, ) 

As we have already stated, Saigé, Kirino and others have broken 
through the Imperial lines at EKi-ga-také, and have pushed their 
way into Kagoshima. On the 17th of last month, the rebels ap- 
peared to have occupied a position similar to the bottom of a wash- 
bowl, in a corner of the province of Hiuga, while the Imperialists 
commanded all the mountains on the rim of the basin. It seemed 
therefore certain that on that night the rebels who had been 
causing such disturbance since the commencement of the year 
would be entirely annihilated. 

At that time there were many who said ‘‘Saigd is a man of 
sound judgement and dauntless nature. A man who on one occa- 
sion attempted to commit suicide by leaping into the sea because 
he almost despaired of being unable to succeed in the cause he was 
upholding. He will therefore never sutfer a disgraccful death as 
a prisoner in the hands of his enemies.” But contrary to all their 
prognostications that he would die by his own hand, taking ad- 
vantage of a thick fog, before the morning dawned, he at the head 
of a body of picked men broke through the Imperialist lines and 
made his escape. 

Then the people said, ‘‘Saigd is certainly a great leader, but 
when he must know that the cause he is fighting for is hopeless, 
he should kill himself rather than prolong a life that must end 
shortly. Is his end to be like that of Mayebara? Is such the end 
of all great men?” 

For ,ten days; after his escape we heard nothing of Saigd, nor 
could we learn what had became of him. Certainly his entering 
Kagoshima is a manweuvre that we did not,even dream of. 

Now we cannot agree with people who hold such opinions as 
those we have stated above. Saigd of to-day is very different from 
the Saig6 of ten,years before. At that time he would never have 
fled from his enemies as he has just {now done. With advancing 
age his knowledge has also, advanced. 

A Chinese poet at the tomb of K0-u, Emperor of China, composed 
the following poem. It must be borne in'mind that K6-u had said 
to an old man who desired to ferry him over the river thathe would 
be ashamed to show himself in KOt0, and in consequence com- 
mitted suicide on the banks of the Uko. 

‘‘ The victory or defeat of warriors cannot, be foretold beforeband. 
A brave man will patiently bear reverses and shame. At Kodt6 
were many strong fighting men. Had K6-u gone there, and taking 
command of them tried another campaign, he might have found 
himself victorious in the end.” * 

There is a similarity between K6-u killing himself and Saigé 
attempting suicide. When Saig6 left gKagoshima he had twenty 
thousand men. Now they say he has barely two hundred. Had 
Saig6 been like Ké-u he would have said that he was ashamed to 
appear at Kagoshima again, and would never have broken through 


* This Emperor Ko-u had taken command of eizht thousand warriors 
of Koto, and after fighting many battles succeeded in overthrowing the 
reining monarch, and usurping the throne of (‘hina. He was afterwards 
defeated by KO s6 and driven back to the Uké. Fleeing alone he came 
across a boatman, who recommended him to cross the river to Kot6 aod 
raising fresh forces, make another attempt. But feeling that all was 
Jost be killed himself in despair, 
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the lines at Ei-ga-take. But Saigé has grown in wisdom and he 
would not repeat what he once attempted (suicide) nor follow the 
example of K6-u. 

But Saigd’s reverses are even greater than those of K6-u, and in 
spite of the valour of his followers we do not believe that he will 
ever succeed. Saigd must himself know this full well, but he also 
knows that by his making his way back to his native place, and 
eluding all efforts of the Imperialists to capture him, that his 
reputation will be more brilliant and lasting thay if he had 
died in a remote corner of Hiuga. 

For.our part we are greatly grieved at the prolongation of the 
present strife, but the insurgents must greatly rejoice at it. Truly 
Saigd’s daring in returning to his native place must be deemed a 
brilliant action by all great men. 

The reasons for our praising Saig6 is that although he is a crimi- 
nal blackened with great crimes, we cannot withold our admiration 
of his greatness. His failure or success has nothing to do with our 
estimate of his character. 

Since the escape of the rebels, the war assumes an entirely 
different aspect for the Imperialists, and we are very sorry for it. 
But it is scarcely possible that although the rebels have captured 


Kagoshima they can continue to hold it. They number only 
about two hundred, while they are under the fire of the fleet. 
Neither have they any ammunition. The insurgents, being so well 
acqainted with the geography of the country, may manage to elude 
the Imperialists, who cannot have troops in every part of the coun- 
try. The latter must therefore station forces in various command- 
ing positions, and then send one body in pursuit of the rebels. 
Thus they will succeed in capturing the whole of them. 

Saigd was a man of ordinary birth, but raised himself to fame 
and rank. For half a year he has successfully resisted the forces 
of the whole Empire. Though his actions are hateful, it 
cannot be deemed that he has accomplished a splendid manceuvre 
and his name ‘will ever be famous. 

But for the people it is a grievous thing. In conclusion we 
quote the song of Shéshd. 

‘* A flourishing country has been turned into a‘ field of battle 
and the inhabitants thereof are sorely tried. Let us never praise 
the great generals. For when a leader accomplishes mighty deeds, 
thousands of bones are strewn around.” 





LOOCHOO. 


For the past five hundred years the Loochooans have been 
acting as the vassals of China, and appear to have, been 
so regarded by the Emperor of that couutry, to whom 
they have done homage by sending an envoy bearing 
tribute, principally in sulphur, every two years, and at 
the accession of each Emperor messengers with congratu- 
tations, who received Imperial letters in return. 

The Loochooan (rovernment also maintained friendly 
intercourse with Satsuma until the commencement of the 
17th century, when they attempted to sever their connec- 
tion with that province. The Daimnio of Satsuma, how- 
ever, being greatly offended at their neglect, sent a force 
to the islands and brought them under allegiance. 

From that time retainers of the Daimio of Satsuma, 
seven in number, were selected each year and sent to 
Loochoo, where they took part in the administration of 
the Government. At the end of the year they returned 
and their places were filled by seven others. Whenever 
any Chinese Envoys arrived at Loochoo, these representa- 
tives of Satsuma retired to the hills and there hid them- 
selves, thus causing China to believe that Loochoo was 
entirely her vassal. 

The yearly tribute of the latter to Satsuma was of con- 
siderable value, while that sent to China was of compara- 
tively trifling amount. Thus China was the nominal 
master of Loochoo while the actual suzerainty was held 
by Satsuma. 

In this way matters were permitted to go on until a few 
years after the Restoration, when the Duimiates were 
abolished and the former feudal lords were replaced by offi- 
cials appointed directly by the Government. Loochoo thus 
became a J/an, was put under the jurisdiction of the 
Foreign Department, afterwards being transferred to the 
Home Department. 


discontinued. The Loochooans brought forward various 
excuses, as will be seen in the translation of their petition, 
and refused to obey the orders given. Mr. Matsuda 
tried all means in his power to persuade them to a con- 
trary course, but failed todoso. In the month of October 
of the same year, an Embassy, consisting of from fifty to 
sixty persons, accompanied Mr. Matsuda on his return to 
Japan. Here they have remained ever since, and though 
they have frequently petitioned the Japanese Government, 
requesting to be permitted to maintain the same attitude 
toward China aud Japan as heretofore, no answer has been 
vouchsafed to them. They still remain in T6ki6, where 
the chief Envoy, Ikeshiro, died a few months ago. 

The native writers accuse the Loochooans of ingratitude 
and say that they acknowledged the sovereignty of Japan, 
inasmuch as they requested the Government to punish 
the Formosans for having massacred some Loochooan 
sailors. But the Loochooans assert that China, at that 
time, informed them that she would bring about a settle- 
ment of the question, and that they need give themselves 
no anxiety concerning it. 

This is the present position of affairs. The Loochooan em- 
bassy still remainsin the capital, being unableto return until 
some settlement shall have been brought about. They 
continue to lay their petitions before the Government, 
but it is quite uncertain when any arrangement will be 
arrived af. 

The islands of Loochoo are important to Japan from 
their geographical position, and it would be most unad- 
visable that Japan should permit them to fall into the 
hands of any power which would be only too glad to make 
them a vaval station. 

The Loochooan Envoys announced their arrival in Japan 
to the Government in the following letter to the Prime 
Minister :— 

“ T6kid, 15th October, 1875. 


“Mr. Matsuda, a Datjo of the Naimusho, visited our 
Han some time ago and brought with him certain orders 
from this Government which we were called upon strictly 
to obey. But as therein were involved questions of the 
greatest importance to all of us from our King down- 
wards, the whole of our people were at their wits’ end, 
not knowing what course to adopt. 

“‘ Since our country came into existence we have ever 
endeavoured to maintain national honour (or gratitude) 
and national propriety. As the orders which we were 
suddenly called upon to comply with were not in accord- 
ance with those priuciples, we petitioned that we might 
not be required to obey them, but our request was not 
listened to. The son of our King therefore desired to 
proceed to T6kiO in order that he might persoually lay 
bis petition before the ‘Throne, but was not permitted to 
do so. We were at the same time informed that recourse 
would be had to severe measures if the orders sent us 
were not at once obeyed. 

“The King and people of our diminutive country are 
thus thrown into a state of extreme anxiety. The orders 
are to us incomprehensible, and should we carry them out 
without understanding them, what explanation could we 
offer to the people. It being feared, therefore, that some 
great trouble might befall onr country, we have been 
ordered to visit Tokid and lay before the Japanese 
Government the condition of our country and the agitated 
state of the people, and to obtain some information with 
respect to the orders sent us. . 

Although we are aware how busily occupied Japan is 
at present with both foreign and iuternal affairs, we 
humbly entreat Your Excelleucy to listeu to our prayers. 

From Your Excellency’s reply we shall be able to iufer 
what further petitions we may address to the Goverment. 


Ikeshiro Oyakata. 
Mayohara, 
Kochi, and others. 
To His Excellency 
Sanjé Saneyoshi.” 
On the receipt from the Prime Minister of permission 
to send in a Petition, the Envoys drew up and forwarded 


Mr. Matsuda, the First Secretary to the Minister of the the following statement :— 
j 


Home Department, was scut to Loochoo in the summer of | 


1875, with orders from the Japanese Government that the 
custom of paying tribute or homage to Chiua should bo 


Google 


“Tokid, 27th October, 1875 
Matsuda Michiyuki, a Daijé of -he 
to. our Aan, bringing with him the 


“Some time since, 
Naimushé, came over 
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order that we should discontinue the practice of sending 
tribute to China or of sending Envoys to present our 
homage on the occasion of the accession of new Emperors 
to the throne of the Chinese Empire, or of receiving letters 
accepting our congratulations. We were also, at the same 
time, ordered to observe certain changes that were to be 
made in our administration. After fully explaining to Mr. 
Matsuda the state of our country, and the spirit prevail- 
ing among the people, we earnestly prayed that he would 
not compel us to obey the above orders, but he declined to 
listen to our entreatics. We have therefore received per- 
mission to visit ‘l6kid, and proceed to giveea detailed 
statement of the condition of our Han. 

“¢ Loochoo has for the past five hundred years to a certain 
extent enjoyed the protection of China. Were we now 
to sever.all connection with her, it would be not only un- 
grateful but unjust, and contrary to those principles which 
should exist between man and may, or country and 
country. It is known to the whole world that our country 
has been a dependency of two great powers for centuries 
past. Our wish to continue, therefore, under the protec- 
tion of China is very different from a desire to obtain any 
new protector. Japan honourably carries on intercourse 
with foreign powers; permit us therefore with equal justice 
to continue our relations with China. The benignity of His 
Majesty the Mikado will thus be increased, and the whole 
world will acknowledge the reasonableness of our demand. 

“ Though the Japanese Government permits us to trade 
with China, how could we show our faces there if we 
were to sever the connection which has existed between 
the countries for so many hundred years. Thus our 
trade would cease and we could no longer obtain 
from China any supplies. This would be but a 
natural result, und the very existence of our Han may be 
said to hang upon this question. For these reasons the 
minds of our countrymen are greatly agitated. 


“Mr. Matanda informed us that the Loochooan question 
had been settled between China and Japau at the time of 
the arrangement of the Formosan difficulty, but not only 
have we seen no documents setting forth the terms of 
such settlement, Lut when the bearers of the customary 
tribute arrjved in China in March of last year, they receiv- 
ed no notice to that effect, but were treated in every way 
as on former oceasions. The Envoy returned this summer 
with an Imperial letter announcing the death of the Em- 
peror Déji, und another announcing the accession to the 
throne of his successor. Everything was thus carried 
out in the customary manner with no change whatever. 
Were we, therefore, without cause or intimation to cut off 
all intercourse with China, it would be ungrateful on our 

rt, and we therefore pray that we may continue our 
relations with China and Japan as heretofore. Should 
Your Excellency find such a course absolutely impos- 
sible, we trust you will enter into deliberations with 
the Chinese Government as to the settlement of this ques- 
tion, so that if we are compelled to resign our former 
position with regard to China we may not labour under 
the imputation of being ungrateful. If such a course be 
pursued, we shall without a murmur obey the orders of 
this Government. 

“With regard to the administration of our Han we can 
only say that it is adapted to the requirements of the 
peeple, that i suits their wants and preserves peace and 
tranquillity among them. It is impossible, without first 
proving it by experiment, to say what kind of govern- 
ment shall best suit any particular people. Our present 
form of administration seems perfectly adapted to our 
country’s wants, and were it changed in compliance 
with your orders, it would no longer be iu accordance with 
the wishes of the people. 

“ But Matsuda has informed us that since our country 
has beeu converted intoa Han our form of government 
must be changed. Since the very beginning of our 
country, although we have been, in measure, a depend- 
ency of two great powers, a King has been at the head 
of an established constitution, and when our country 
was first converted into a Hav, we were specially notified 
by the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs that no change 
would be made in our administration or constitution. 

Again, Hayashi Tomoyuki informed us at the time that 
the jurisdiction over our country was transferred from the 


Foreign Office to the Home Office, that everything would 
Google 


remain unchanged ; for which we then expressed our 
thanks. 

Should the same form of Government which now exists 
in Japan be forced upon Loochoo, there would be an end 
of peace and order. For this reason do we earnestly en- 
treat that by Your Excellency’s good offices with the 
Government, our administration may be permitted to re- 
main as it is. 

The above points, which concern the very existence of 
our Han, we explained in full to Matsuda, and begged 
him to act in accordance with our wishes, but he refused 
to do so. Our countrymen have accordingly been greatly 
agitated, and were on the verge of breaking out into 
disturbance but we quieted them by saying that we, 
the Envoys, should probably meet with generous 
consideration at the hands of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. If our petition be rejected peace may be imperilled 
in our country. Our minds are therefore sorely troubled, 
and we entreat that Your Excellency will grant this our 
humble petition. 

(Signed) IkesHrro OyakatTa, 
AND OTHERS. 
To H. E. 

Sanjé Saneyoshi.” 

The reply of the Prime Minister, Sanjé Saneyoshi, to 
this petition, was made on the 17th November, 1875, and 
was briefly as follows :— 


“The settlement of the questions mentioned in your 
petition was entrusted Matsuda, who has again and again 
explained to you whatever part of the orders might seem 
obscure. You are therefore commanded to have those 
orderg put in force in Loochoo as soon as possible, in 
accordance with the instructions given to your King by 
Matsuda.” 

The Euvoys repeated their petitions on the 27th No- 
vember 1875, on the 17th February and 18th May, 1876, 
saying that they could not under any circumstances act 
according to the orders of the Government, and pleading 
that their prayers might be listened to. On the presenta- 
tion of the petition dated the 18th May the Japanese 
Government ordered the Envoys to return home, as no 
attention would be given tou their petition, and announce 
to the King that Konashi Seiichiro would be despatched 
to Loochoo with further Government intentions. 


It seems that the orders which Konashi carried down 
were to enforce Japanese law in Loochoo, under the 
auspices of the Brench Office of the Naimusho established 
there, for on the 16th of June, 21st August and 13th 
September of last year, we fiud the Envoys petitioning 
again to the following effect :— 

“ We have recently received an order from the Japan- 
ese Government that all criminal cases, in which both 
parties concerned are Loochooans, should first be tried be- 
fore Loochooan officials and then brought before the 
Branch Office of the Maimusho established in that Han 
for judgment, and that all civil cases, wherein both the 
parties are Loochooans, or one Japanese and one Loo- 
chooan, should be brought directly before the Branch 
Office of the Naimusho. 


“Although our country is but a tiny island in the wide 
ocean, we have for generations been under a King who 
has possessed sole control over the administration of 
justice. How then does the Japanese Government desire 
to delegate that power to its Home Office. This mode 
of action differs so much from what our countrymen have 
been accustomed to, that it will surely put them in a state 
of great uneasiness, aud perhaps ultimately lead to some 
unfortunate disturbances. 

Moreover, His Excellency Soyejima, the ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, informed us-by an official letter, dated the 
20th September 1873, that no change would be made in 
our administration. 

We therefore most earnestly entreat that our Han may 
still retain the power it always hitherto possessed of ex- 
ercising judicial authority over cases in which our coun. 
trymen alone are concerned. We will agree tbat cases in 
which one of the parties is a Japanese shall be tried at the 
Branch Office of the Naimusho.”’ 

The Envoys further stated that as they have been 
specially commissioned to arrange the matter of their rela- 
tions with China, they could not veuture to returo to 
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their country without having first arrived at some settle- 
ment of the question with the adjustment of which they 
had been entrusted. All their petitions, were, however, 
disapproved by the Government. After several times me- 
morializing the Government with no better success, 
Tomikawa Oyakata arrived from Loochoo in Octo- 
ber 1876, as Special Envey from the King, to inform 
the Japanese Government that China had demanded of 
the Lovchocans the reasons for their not sending the 
customary tribute for the previous year.  Sanjé then 
replied that Japan would answer China on that point, 
and that there was no need for Loochoo to trouble her- 
self about the question. 

On the 6th of April lasta letter was sent from Loochoo to 
the Japanese Government, stating that Kochi Oyakata 
had been sent to China with the tribute, aud that the 
message that Japan would herself reply to the objections 
of China arrived too late to prevent the despatch of the 
envoy. 





COUNTRY TRIPS, Bi A VICTIM. 
Part 4. 
“Well, if I be served such another trick, I'll 


have my brains ta’en out and buttered, and 
give them to a dog for a new year’s gift.” 





As my travels in various parts of the world have render- 
ed me the miserable victim of numerous agonising means 
of locomotion, so also have my vagabondisings eaused me 
to become the unhappy receptacle of divers curious meats 
and culinary preparations which cannot be found among 
Lady Harriet Somebody's “Dainty Dishes,” and will be 
searched for in vain in the classic pages of Mrs. Becton. 
Perhaps it is as well that the art of preparing them should 
not be handed down to our descendants ; that their com- 
ponent parts should remain as much a mystery to posterity 
as to those unhappy ones who have been forced to partake 
of them. If any man ever discovered the seeret of their 
composition, it has only been when too late, and the secret 
has died with him. 

Most of us in knocking about the world have as- 
suaged the pangs of hunger with preparations of mysterious 
nastiness, the component parts of which the finest analyti- 
eal chemist of the day would fail to discover. 1 remember 
some frightful experiences ; to look back upon which is to 
shiidder and turn pale. There be some, who to show how 
wide is their travelled wisdom and of how delicate taste 
they be, will complain, forseoth, of the unknown meat en- 
closed ina pasty covering of supernatural hardness, and eall- 
ed pork pie. Also of the suudy-sugary, flat-oval productions 
containing a few gritty currants imbedded in a brownish 
substance like rotten apple and yelept Banbury cakes. These 
are foods peculiar to English Railway Station refreshment 
counters, and he who wilfully partakes of them when he 
can get plain bread and cheese, has no right to complain 
of the evil mindedness of his fellow men, and of their dispo- 
sition to harm under guise of nourishing. Moréover these 
are even as heavenly food compared to what the wanderer 
in that wide region of the world known as “abroad” is 
condemned to sutter from. I have a horrid memory of ar- 
riving one bitterly cold night, after a twelve hours dreary 
journey, at a certain station on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
where we starved and freezing passengers were to find re- 
freshments warm and comforting. With what haste we 
descended and rushed to the dining hall, where, filling the 
whole bleak length and breadth of the room with delici- 
ously oderous steam, stood an cnormous tin boiler of Irish 
stew. Now there is nothing meer than this Hibernian 
composition When properly and conscienciously prepared, 


Dut it) possesses fearful capabilities for deception in 
unscruplous hands. Io took amy portion hungrily and 
thankfully. Jt) was warn, peppery and oniony. What 


more could a fasting, freezing man desire? My travelling 
companion alse took his; but he was one of those unfortunate 
beige. ta Whose share sinall evils always fall. The one rock 
la a plina cake, the one bee ina piece of honeycomb, the 
kolitary fly in the milk jue, were certeta to become his by 
unlucky chance, : 
made him suspicious and he was always on the look out 
for any practical joke that the Dame might try to play on 
hin, Ue therefore invariably instituted minute search 
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wherever suspicion seemed justifiable, and on this, as on 
most occasions, he was rewarded by a find. I had finish- 
ed my first plate and was asking like Oliver Twist for a 
little more, when I heard him say “ Ah, I thought so.” In 
reply to my shuddering enquiries he silently and slowly coax- 
ed to the edge of his plate a little screw of whitey brown 
paper, such as ladies are apt to leave on their dressing tables 
after much combing of their back hair. He was proceeding 
to open its dreadful recesses by the aid of two forks, but 
I waited not for further developments. All my sins sud- 
denly seemed to rise in judgement before me, and I went 
out and crew bitterly. 

Some of us have partaken of startling revelations as to the 
possibilities of nastiness at stations on the Central Pacific. 
A voyage to Kobe by a Mitsu Bishi steamer will sometimes 
create fresh surprises in this direction. The stately ships 
that go on to their haven at Panama do not always take 
care to have their cuistve directed by a pupil of Soyer. 

But all these trials and short comings sink into nothing- 
ness,—nay, seem to be a perfection of the culinary art 
and height of luxury, when compared with the miserable 
lot of the misguided being who allows himself to be deluded 
into going into the country for pleasure and “doing as the 
Japanese do.” To such an one a meal at a way-side sta- 
tion would be a royal banquet; a pork pie furnish a 
Heliogabalian feast. 

I must go on with my journey. But you must pardon 
these digressions. When I think of my pleasure trip all the 
horrible circumstances which have happened to me during 
my chequered existence rush to my mind and try to find 
their exit from my pen. 


Aching, hungry, hot and sore was I turned out of my 
kago, to await the lunch of which I stood so much in 
need. Iteame. Some very red, very raw, and superlative- 
ly fishy smelling slices of fish, flanked by sliverings of 
ginger root and shavings of some unknown wood, 
together with a small pyramid like a “ fizzgigg” 
of some greenish white substance. Likewise a little 
yellow bowl of that essence of cockroaches, known as soy. 
Cold rice in abundance on the sideboard ; that is on the 
adjoining mat to the one on which I sit like Buddha, 
though not in divine contemplation. Iam told that I must 
take up a flake of this raw, red fish with my chopsticks ; 
also with it a small portion of the shavings and a little of 
the fizzvigg, and dipping them into the blackbeetly sauce, 
place the precious morsel in my hungry mouth. I endea- 
vour to follow these instructions. = With careful labour 
and after many failures, I suceced in getting a piece of 
fish with its “trimmins” tightly embraced between the 
slippery cud of my chopsticks. Carefully I dip it in the 
condiment, and then slowly, and with many an inward 
qualin, I raise it, and place it 


In my mouth ¢ Oh dear no ; nothing of the kind. Just 
as I get it near that destination it escapes with a bound 
from the chopsticks, and hides itself in all its coldly fishy 
and saucy abomination, somewhere in the voluminous 
folds of my Japanese robe, so that I am compelled to get 
up and shake my skirts and untie my girdle before it can 
be discovered. Then I inake another and more successful 
attempt, inasmuch as I succeed in placing it in my mouth, 
but having got it there, what am I do with it? Swallow 
it Icannot. ‘The more I think about it the more impossi- 
ble does it become. Something is rising in my throat, my 
powers of swallowing are paralysed; black things are 
dancing before my eyes ; chaos is come again ! 

It was all very well-for my companion to laugh, and 
make me an object of derision to the handmaids who also 
seemed much delighted with my inability to conform to 
savage customs. As for the former, it is my finn belief 
that if he had been on board the Nancy Bell, he would 
never have permitted that elderly naval bore to have 
monopolized the interest of that story about “the cook and 
the Captain bold, and the crew of the Captain's gig.” 
He would cither have shared the honours of the varn 
or have proved the truth of the theory of the survival of 
the fittest, ; 

Did vou ever taste 
allowed to grow cold 





an overdone omelette that has been 
and leathery, and into which a care- 


Lhese continual tucks of Fortune had | less cook has contrived to drop one bad egg ¢ I never did; 


but am convinced that it would exactly resemble in ape 
pearance, cousistency and flavour what is known, I believe, 
as tamagoy he (fried eggs), and which was supplied to me 
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for my midday repast when it was discov ae that nature 
rebelled against the cannibal notion of raw fish. Of this, 
in my state of utter inanition, To was compelled to eat, 
cheered by the consoling remarks of my hearty tormentor 
“that if I were lucky chough to get such grub ev ery day 
I ought to be thankful.” Fie nin doubt I ought to be, 
and 1 was not, and Pbut could not help reminding him that 
Iam not fitted internally with a patent digester, like a 
kitehen range, neither has nature bestowed upon me a 


spirit winch, takes delight in savage and unnatural feats of 


guurmandise. 
on. 


But he ‘only langhed, and said we must get 


Now I was determined that my personal liberty should 
not again be restricted to the limits of a Rago, and thus 
it was agreed —and as we had both experienced the de- 
lights of the vehicle, our unanimity on this point was 
something wonde rfiil—that 1 couple of pack horses should 
carry ous the rest of day's journey. © Accordingly 
the fiery and untamed steeds, smothered in wonderful har- 
ness of scarlet cloth and sacking, and straw wisps and 
ropes, were brought, in charge of their respective grooms, 
mine being an old lady of immense age, superhuman ugli- 
ness, extremely loose as to the fit offher skin, also as to her 
tongue, which ran on with the most irritating volubility, 
while my companions charger was restrained by a very 
pretty, and remarkably grubby, little girl of about thirteen. 
How shall [I deseribe the saddles of these animals ¢ 
you can imagine an extremely steep and sharp Gothic roof, 
slightly reduced in size,on which was placed for humanity's 

sake a small cushion,—like Cox's bolster, with a handful 
and a half of cotton wool at each end and nothing what- 
ever in the middle—vou will have some idea of their shape 
and adaptability to the comfort of. straddling humanity. 

Especially as on each side were sundry pads, and spars and 
booms and rigging and tackle generally, which sent the legs 
of the unhappy rider out at xoinething ver v nearly like right 
angles to the bedy. Oh! the agonies that I endured 
going up hill for fear T should slip off over the tail. © The 
anxieties that [ suffered going down bill—there was not a 
yard of level ground—lest I should take a header on to the 


rocks below. The thrill) of fear that) pervaded my 
entire frame when the beast made fttrious dashes 
with his hind leg at) busy, curious, thirsting — flies ; 


and he was always at war with the files. The flush of 
horror that swarmed over me when he caught his straw 
enwrapped frout hoofs against a stone, and he was always 
strumbling over something or other, eliciting pious ejacn- 
lations in Japanese from the old woman, and in’ English 
from myself. ‘The see-saw, ricketty-rackctty movement 
which produced a frightfl sensation of nothingness in 
the interior, nnd a feeling that the exterior would part 
asunder and fall on cither side of the severing saddle. 
Nor was thix all. Flies of the most frightfil pugnacity, 
blood-thirstiness and powers of infliction launched them- 

selves against my unprotected legs. Terrible monsters 
with attaching nts like darning Hierlea: and productive of 
quite as acute suffering when run into the flesh, with the 
additional disadvantage of making a wound that smarted 
and ached and swelled for three days afterwards, 


It was all verv well for the cast tron creature that rode 
before me to go into raptures over the beauty of the hills 
as they unfolded before us, with their rounded billowy 
forms and flying purple shadows, as the silver mists swept 
over and lightly kissed their fir crowned heads. To rave 
over the fairy like he: auty of some cool dark glen with its 
moss covered rocks and lichen-hung tree trunks, its carpet of 
Juxuriant ferns and wholesome fresh sinell of balsamy wood, 
while through the leafy sereen of many a tangled bush 
flecked with bright stars and flakes of light that piereed the 
gold green root, “the flashing mountain torrent rushed and 
tumbled amidst the mighty “boulders of its hed. To: appeal 


If 





Land seem an exceedingly common-place kitchen garden 
or ineligible building site. 

Then I thought T would j linprove my position according 
to an evil suggestion made by my ancient and malevolent 
groom. Stopping at a way-side tea house she borrowed 
three futons, those extreme ly unwashed and numerous— 
using the word in its proper sense—quilts of the country. 
These being folded and tied together were lashed on the 
top of the saddle. By bringing the horse alongside a 
raised bank where grew a tree, 1 was enabled to clamber 
to an overhanging branch and thus let myself down on 
to my seat, on Which I placed myself like a tailor on bis 
hoard. Seeure ? Oh dear no! I did not feel so ‘by any 
iIneans, but it was my only, alternative if 1 would not 
arrive at the end of my day’s journey in two pieces, or 
should so final a mishap not befall me, in anything like 
Iny pristine integrity. A piece of rope was connected with 
some inysterious portion of the saddle far in the dim dis- 
tanee below me, to which I was told to hold on, thus assum- 
ing asecurity which I certainly did not possess. This was 
better for atime. Inereased comfort was obtained at in- 
ereased risk. I could faney myself a Bedouin of the desert, 
aw Maribout perched upon the hump of his camel. I gave 
the reins to my fancy, and a gradual feeling of peace to 
which [had long been a stranger stole into my soul. I 
even forgot the extremely insecure tenure of my position, 
of which I was suddenly reminded by a shock like an 
earthquake and a sensation of being propelled upwards as! 
from a catapult. I have a distinet recollection of seeing, 
while in the air, my horse performing the maddest capers 
at one end of his rope, while the witch of Endor who was 
attached to the other end executed a complete summer- 
sault. Then I realised that I had left the saddle. I had 
plenty of time to think “ what a fall I'am going to have,” 
and then down, down, like tumbling off the monument, half 
of me going ona grassy bank, and the other half, the tonder- 
est, on rocky ground. A sensation as of having suddenly 
heen born; a consciousness of feeling very white; acolddamp- 
ness of the forehead ; a craving for cold water; a vision 
of the old woman rubbing her clbows, abusing the horse, and 
apologising to me forthe unprovoked attack of a hornet upon 
the animal which had led to the dreadful catastrophe ; 
an unalterable determination to trust myself on that shift- 
ing altitude no more, and a fixity of purpose to return 
home the very next day if my bruises and scratches would 
permit me. 


Of course he, the author of my woes, the primary cause 
of mv miscries, was far ahead and had possession of both 
bottles of whiskey, and knew nothing of my mishap until 
I caught him up late in’ the afternoon. Of course, 
when I did overtake him, and tell him of my accident he 
xaid with irritating heartiness “ By Jove, old fellow, it’s a 
good job you didn’t hurt yourself any more,” as if I had 
not hurt myself quite enough. Naturally, too, 1 found that 
his young lady groom had managed to stow our only 
stores, the two bottles of whiskey, in such a manner that 
the lashings had given way and that one—naturally the 
full one—had been smashed. 

The day was dying, but had evidently made up its mind 
to die hard, and to weep at its own decease, as the rum- 
bling of thunder, the gathering clouds, and dropping rain 
too plainly showed. We had still two rt further to go, 
and as a kago was not procurable, and a pack horse not 
to be thought of after what had happened, it was necessary 
to walk. Before we started my companion caught sight 
of some very fine live eels in a tub, and with forethought 
that might have done a less selfish person credit, purchased 
four for our supper at our night’s halting place. He refused 
a guide, saying that he knew the road and that we should 
arrive hefore dark, But when the last glimmer of daylight 
was gone, and the rain had turned into a steady down- 
pour, two lightly clad, drenched outcasts were found on a 


to me in terms of cestatie delight to admire the prospect, ! wide moor Dy a belated and kind hearted countryman, 


from some lofty ridge, ofall the fair plain country at our 
fect, a sea of harvest wealth, while in its midst lay many 
a bowery isle of quict homestead and peaceful hamlet, 
framed by protecting hills. 
pretty, but [refused to respond to his cestasics. 
I could not. 
empty stomach, Mont Blane would have no more interest | 
for the beholder than a confectioners sugar topped cake, 


In f 


I daresay it) was all very “handkere thief in’ which 
fact | purchaser. 
Secon from the top of a pack horse, on an ‘thy tender feelings by details of too painful a nature, but I 


isearching in the long grass for four eels which, with the 


slipperiness for which those creatures are remarkable, had 
managed to escape from the close confinement of a pocket 
they had been tied by their 
Gentle reader, I would not willingly harrow 


ask if history furnishes any instance more pathetic, more 


suggestive of utter loneliness and melancholy, than an 


Niagara would dwindle to a mill race, and the Promised , empty, hungry, scratched, bruised, drenched, half clad dys- 
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peptic searching for his slippery and fugitive supper on a Worrespondence. 
barren moor in a strange land, in a pouring rain on a piteb 
dark night ! 

The eels were never found! 

Faint and wearily we way-worn travellers arrived at 
last at our night's resting place, thanks to the guidance 
wid lantern of the friendly countryman. “Supper, Sup- 
per,” was the first ery. “Yes direetly, but would not the 
gentlemen have their warm bath first?” No first of all 
something to eat. “ Ah, certainly, now at once ; but indeed 
it was sad, and they had not expeeted visitors, and it was 
avery poor place, but if the gentleman would wait some- 
thing should be fortheoming.” 

The gentlemen waited, ane whilst doing so with diffi- 
culty preserved themselves from immediate starvation by 
drinking sundry cups of remarkably feeble tea, and cating 
little sugar comfits of spiky forms, and harmless but unsa- 
tisfying nature. And then at last cme the mockery of din- 
ner, soup containing little enbes of bean curd and shavings 
of dry fish. Open your month and shut your eyes and it 
has vanished. Another bowl] disappears in like manner. 
What is this? A cold flabby fish ofa remarkably gamey 
flavour and smell. Also a little dish with a few leathery 
black substances like tanned perwinkles in a blackish 
sauce. What courage hunger gives to be sure. They are 
in taste absolute saltness, in cousistency precisely like the 
edible India rubber so dear to schoolboys. I have eaten 
three, for by theiraid I manage to consume a bowl of rice, 
a perfectly impossible feat for me if unaided by any dainty. 
“Ah,” says my companion with a horrible chuckle, “I told 
you youd come to your appetite, and that you’d like the 
chow well enough when you got used to it. Horrid sell 
about those eels, though.” Then it occurs to me to ask 
the smiling handmaid, kneeling all eyes and attention by 
my side, what it is that Iam eating. In a soft, respectful 
voice I am told—“ Tanishi.” 

“Oh!” says my companion with his mouth full, “I 
know, its badger.” 

“No” I reply, with a sudden rising in the throat, and a 
horrid consciousness dawing upon me of what I am eating, 
“No, it isn’t badger; that’s Tanuki,” and I add in a fain- 
ter voice, “ Lend we your pocket dictionary.” 

Yes ! there it is! all my fears are confirmed! Tanishi, 
the common garden snail! 

me * * 








MR. ASTON’S GRAMMAR. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 


S1r,—Though Mr. Aston is doubtless a grammarian 
“quite capable of conducting his own defence,” still, as it 
would not be fuir to make him responsible for all the opin- 
ions of his would-be supporters, and as, moreover, his 
hypothesis of the former existence of a verb nu, ‘to be,’ 
is not so much attacked in itself as struck at indirectly by 
your last week’s correspondent, it may be as well for me 
to state categorically the manner in which I conceive the 
hypothesis in question to gain support from the new facts 
adduced in my critique. 


I.—Mr. Aston says: “It may possibly be the radical n 
“of this verb vocalized into % that we find as the final 
“vowel of the conclusive form of verbs.”—This portion of 
the hypothesis surely gains in probability when we find 
that in one of the local dialects the conclusive form does 
end in the letter. The longer of two forms is almost in- 
variably the more original ; and the presence of an u before 
the 2 seems to offer no difficulty, for it cannot be that Mr. 
Aston would have us suppose that the original conclusive 
form of, say, the verb nome was nomn,—a combination of 
consonants difficult for any one to pronounce, and altogether 
impossible for a Japanese. The final 2 must have been 
joined to the root by some vowel ; and the vowel u, being 
in Japanese the most neutral of all the vowels, would be 
the most likely one to be taken for such a purpose. 


II.—Mr. Aston thinks it probable that “the so-called 
“negative particle nz is the verb nu, ‘to be,’ and that the 
“negation really resides in the vowel @ which precedes 
it.’—That the dialect quoted by me shews us a negative 
form zoman contrasted with a positive nomun, is surely 
as clear evidence as could be wished for in favour of 
the view which attributes to the vowel a, and not to the 
termination suffixed to it, the real negative power. No- 
mun and noman differ but in their second vowels. 

IlI.—With regard tothe strengthening of the bypothesis 
by a consideration of the archaic future in na, there is 
greater room for doubt. The following suggestions are, 
therefore, (0 be taken merely as suggestions, and not as 
the expression of a settled opinion: the na of the future 
(e.g. taworana) may be the negative base of the supposed 
verb xu, which, besides doing the negative work attribut- 
ed to it by Mr. Aston (p. 121), here has the future force. 
No student needs to be reminded of the fact that, though, 
for the sake of brevity, we always speak of the “negative 
base” only, still the proper title in full is that figuring on 
p. 89, viz.: “Base for Negative and Future Forms ” 3 80 
that, if this base be used independently to convey the idea 
of negation, we may just as reasonably suppose that it will 
be used independently to convey the idea of futurity. The 
natural connection subsisting between the ideas of futurity 
and negation seems to have taken special hold of the 
Japanese mind; for not only was the same base originally 
taken to denote both, but even iu the modern colloquial 
dialect, we find that the so-called future is half a nega- 
tive: it is a doubting form. 

Your correspondent asks what are the obscure points 
in the structure of the Japanese language on which Mr. 
Aston’s hypothesis, if shewn to be correct, would throw 
light. Ina writer who makes the consequences of the 
demonstration of its truth reach over so immense an area 
as to “affect the drift of one current of philological en- 
quiry over the whole realm of human speech,” coriosity on 
a subject which must, if this be so, sink by comparision into 
utter insignificance, appears rather strange. Nevertheless, 
1 will state the three points to which I more especially 
alluded : 

One is the utherwise most perplexing phenomenon of 
the double use to which nite is put. 

The second is a similar perplexity in the case of naru. 

The third is the proper meaning of the geuitive partie 
cle no. The genitive case is, as the study of our own 
Aryan tongnes may teach us,—not an original case,—but 
one which may constantly be resolved by analysis into 
something having originally a much more specific meatt- 
ing. Now itis merely an adjective in disguise, then s 
locative, and then again an ablative, If here we have it 


After an interval, of painful intensity, my first thought 
was whiskey. The partially emptied bottle, containing 
all the comfort obtainable for many a long mile, was there 
on the floor, and by its side a bottle of water. “Here! 
quick, quick, mistress waitress, the water in that bottle is 
warm and far from clear. Throw it away and quickly 
bring some that is fresh and cool.” “ Hé-é-é! immediate- 
ly.” And I lie back on the mats with my hand over my 
eyes, thinking grievously. 

No sooner had the maiden returned than with a piercing 
shriek she fled again, horrified at the demoniacal expression 
which the Gentleman’s face suddenly assumed. And was 
it a wonder that all his blood turned to gall and bitter- 
ness on the instant, and that he raged even as one of the 
heathen ¢ The wretched Hebe had thrown away the 
WHISKEY ! 

* * * 
And this is going on a country pleasure trip, and doing as 
the Japanese do ! 


Se yp EE RA EE 





A men killed himself on the railway on Friday night by lying 
down in front of the last train to Osaka, just at the other side, we 
believe, of the new Ikutagawa. On investigation he was found to 
be a man in the employ of Sanda, who, for reasons, had his wages 
‘cut’ and decided that under the circumstances life was no 
_ longer worth having. He had written letters to the Kencho and 
to his friends explaining the whole thing, and if his thoughtful 
system were more generally carried out by persons who decide on 
making the same sort of experiment, a vast deal of quite avoidable 
annoyance would be saved to all other parties concerned.—Hiogo 


Ver, 


dust before going to press we hear from a very good source that 
about four days ago Kirino was captured while trying to make his 
escape into Higo. He was said to be wounded in the thigh.— 
Hlioyo News. 





The 8. 8. Drayon has been arrested and detained in Shanghai 
under an order of H. B. M.’s Consul. Those interested in ship or 
cargo have been notified of the same.—Nagasaki Rising Sun, 
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as the verb substantive, we can see the idea which lies at 
the root of the Japanese genitive particle ; and such con- 
structions as Yamato no huni (meutioned by Mr. Aston)’ 
become perfectly clear. (‘The fact that in many European 
languages,—English among the number—the genitive 
particle is used in the same manner,e.g. ‘the land of 
Yamato,’ must not blind us to the real strangeness of a 
construction which puts in the genitive case one of two 
nouns which should, logically, stand in apposition.) 

For that portion of your correspondent’s letter which 
accounts for the causal sense frequently conveyed by the 
abstract nouns ending in mi, I offer him my best thanks, 
and regret that I mistook Mr. Aston’s meaning on a point 
which to others has seemed so clear. I still think, how- 
ever, that it would be advisable to insert in the grammar 
a sentence drawing the attention of the student to this 
somewhat difficult construction, accompanied by one of 
those poetical citations, in which the author is so rich, to 
illustrate its use. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 


YOUR REVIEWER. 





Law & Police. 
NSS EEE 
IN H. B. M.'s COURT AT KANAGAWA, 

Before RvssELt RopeRrtson, Esq., Cunswl 
Monday, September 3rd, 1877. 


Julius Raeske, W. J. Anderson, Wiliam Mitchell. and Findlay 
Chisholm, were charged by the mas'er of the Sir William Wallace 
with leaving the ship without leave. 

The Master was examined and stated that yesterday he gave strict 
orders to the prisoners that they were not to leave the ship, not- 
withetanding which, three of them stole away from the vessel about 
two o'clock, and the other about half-past four. 

The prisoners had nothing to say fur themselves, and were 
sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment. 


IN THE JUDICIAL COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Before Mr. Asatna Kanavi, Vice-President. 
Monday, September 8rd, 1877. 

G. W. Minter vs. Nakayama Gongrno and Another. 


This case, in which the plaintiff claims $500 damnges for breach 
of contract, was resumed this morning from the 30th ult. 

The Court explained to the plaintiff that the d-f-ndants were 
unable to attend the Court to-day, und so had appointed un at- 
torney us their representative. 

Mrs. Miller was then examined and stated that she had written 
the petition. The lizhters thut had been engaged were lving loaded 
at the English hatoba ; and when requested to proceed to Shina 
gawa the covlies refused to go that day, ns they had received no 
orders from their employers, the defendants. Witness went. to one 
of defendants’ houses for the purpose of ascertaining the cuuse of 
this, but he sent his servant to say that he was not at home, though 
witness knew that he was. About 60 coolies hnd been enyaved and 
had already been sent to put the balluat. on board the vessel. Cuvtain 
Ecketrand and a Japanese Captain called at plaintiff's louse about 
eleven o'clock at night, saying that they had received jnstructions 
by telegraph that the ballast was to be sent to Shinagawo. The 
next morning the lighters were unlunded, and ubout 9 o'clock they 
left the hatoba for Shinagawa, to bullast the Kumamoto Maru. 
The witness’ testimony relative to the bullasting of the Duva was 
corroborative of plaintiff's evidence. 

Some Japanese witnesses were then called tu support the state- 
ment made by plaintiff that Jinkichiund Gonjiri had prevented him 
from obtaining other boate; and that the lighters were not ready on 
Saturday night at 6 o'clock. Their testimony was contrary to.what 
was expected by the plaintiff. 

His Honor announced that if possible he would give judgment on 
the evidence alrendy adduced ; but if he felt perplexed on any point 
it might be necessary for plaintiff to attend the Court again. 








Some time we drew attention to the leisurely manner i 
which armed pickets patrol the settlement, and ae sorkeapoa: 
dent has Sag ener to us of the careless way the soldiers carry 
their rifles. They stroll, or rather slouch about the settlement with 
fixed bayonets which they carry horizontally over their shoulders, 
endangering the eyes and features of unsuspecting passers-by. 
Were it abgolutely necessary for these men to patrol with fixed 
bayonets, they might at least do so in the usual military order, and 
instead of causing complaint, they would earn our thanks for 
their vigilance.—Nugasaki Rising Sun. 


We heard from a man wh» returned from Nobeoka on Monday 
last that no fighting took place there at all,—and the insurgents did 
not lose a man before being dispersed. Upon the arrival of the 
Imperial troops, they evacuated the place.— Cosmopolitan Press. 
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FARMHOUSES. 
(Saturday Review.) 


Nothing can possibly vary more widely than the fashion of diffe- 
rent farmhouses in different parts of the country. They range from 
embodiments of the sternest prose to idyllic romances of the poet’s 
fancy ; but it is to be remarked that they are almost invariably in 
keeping with the character of the people, of the climate, of the dis- 
trict, and of their rural surroundings generally, Thus in North- 
Eastern Scotland they are severely practical. Little is sacrificed to 
show and beauty, although there may be a certain compromise with 
the msthetic when it can be indulged in without appreciable cost. 
There may be a struggling background of hardy trees, spruce fir, 
larch, or ash, because these are useful as shelter from the wind. 
There is s bit of a garden, where a fringe of flowers runs round 6 
sprinkling of fruit bushes and some beds of the commoner vege- 
tables. There are pear or apple trees trained over the walle; pos- 
sibly even an ivy bush or a plant or two of roses, although these 
last are rare enough. Ae for the walls, they are sufficiently solid, 
as befits a region where the winters are so inclement. Wholesale 
reconstructions and reforms have of late years been proceeding 
apace on those Northern properties. With the rise in the value of 
land and the keen competition fur farms, landowners have realised 
the fact that it is remunerative to borrow cheap upon mortgage in 
order to reinvest in permanent improvements, and dwellings that 
are thoroughly subtantial of their kind have everywhere replaced 
the ancient hovels. Before the days of furrow-draining and artifi- 
cial manures, when the grass-land was xs ragged as the coats of the 
cattle, and the bottoms grew luxuriant crops of rushes, you saw low 
tumble-down dwellings, with bulging roofe of grass-grown thatch 
which very much resembled badly-built haystacks. Nowadays these 
have been replaced for the most part by buildings that are meant 
to endure. There is seldom need for doing much quarrying where 
the stones that are continually cropping up from the suil have to be 
cleared away in'o the “dykes ” that do duty for hedges; und then 
you have walls that are thoroughly waterproof. There are firmly 
fitting window-sashes of satisfactory size, now that there is no tax 
upon light. The farmsteading is modelled on the farmhouse, and 
the whole of the buildings have a well-to-do air about them. But 
nothing gives one the idea of there being much of @ margin, or of 
the occupants being in very affluent circumstances. Probably the 
farm has been Jet on a nineteen years’ lease, after sharp bidding in 
open market, and under rigid conditions as to cropping. Neither 
landlord nor tenant is disposed to launch out into any outlay on 
idle luxury. ‘The farmer and his family, like the beasts in their 
flelds, show no sign of short commons; there is abundance of good 
oatmeal in the “girnel” and plenty of rich milk in the dairy; 
there is the whisky bottle in the cupboard to offer to a friend, and 
the household go clothed in decent broadcloth and smart cottons or 
woollens on the Sabbath; but they have never been habituated to 
the refinements of existence, and set small store by its graces. 

Further to the south, in the straths of Perthshire, and in the 
fertile Lothiane, you find yourself among a race of leviathan agri- 
culturists. Well-sized mansions are scattered among the smaller 
homesteads, for there are farmers there who pay rents of £500, 
£1,000, even £2,000 a year or more. These are the men who agitate 
on behalf of their order. They may keep vehicles that are drawn 
by a pair on occasion; they send their daughters to second-rate 
boarding-schools, and ‘buy them evening dresses and pianos; and 
necessarily they live with a certain pretention. But there, too, the 
prevailing impression is that due regard is paid to the main chance. 
‘There is no stinting in judicious business expenditure. The large 
Scotch farmer is an excellent customer of the great agricultural 
implement-maker. He uses steam-ploughs and patent threshing- 
machines, sowing-machines, reaping-machines, clod-crushers, and all 
the rest ; and yet he has as many horses in his stablos as his father, 
and just as many hands in his pay. But asthe fences round his 
great enclosures are carefully straightened, and every foot of the soil 
is economized, so in the style of his architecture and in the arrange- 
ments about his dwelling he hes carefully studied to make the 
smallest sacrifices that are compatible with his solemn sense of his 
position. The garden is more for use than pleasure. There is the 
merest strip of grass reserved by way of a lawn; there is but the 
scantiest allowance of ornamental timber; and though there isa 
scrap of an approach leading up to the brass-knockered door, it is 
squeezed in between the oate and the turnips. As for the house, it 
is in the style of those roomy Presbyterian kirks which are reared 
by the contributions of reluctant heritors. It is decidedly of the 
packing-case order of architecture, with a couple of windows on 
either side of the entrance, aud without the semblance of a bow 
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window or a gable to break the blank baldness of the elevation. In 
the Border country, agnin, you are conscious of n difference. There 


the houses are externaliy as grim ng those further north, or even" 


more 80; but, seen in cectuin aspects, they have a touch of wild 
picturesqueness about them. In winter, in wet or stormy weather, 
nothing can well be more fortidding, aud a stranger fee's that a 
permanent tenancy of them might ot auy moment be abruptly ter- 
minated by euicide. But in the bright summer days the grey walls 
und the yellow lichens ou the weather-benten roofs light up cheer- 
fally ; while the bare turf un the surrounding hills, relieved by the 
patches of golden gorse, reflects the warm brilliancy of the sunshine, 
Happily over-cultivation is out of the question in that revion, und 
natural beautics are not to be crushed out under the pressure of the 
plough and the harrow, ‘There is uo draining away the abounding 
stream that breaks and flushes ut the foot of the knolls, over the 
boulders that strew its bed between banks enamelled by wild flowers. 
With the cleur, bracing uir, and the chances of fair fishing and 
coursing, you feel that you might easily muke shift to rough it there 
for a few weeks of the summer. 

It is in the Southern Engli-h countries, however, we find those 
farmhouses where the occupunts venture to advertis: for summer 
lodgers, or seek to tempt city gentlemen and single Indies into offers 
of bewitching rural retirement. In the cause of many of these farms 
the only danger is that you may fall over head and enrs iu love nt 
firat sight, to awaken from your pleasant dream in # process of 
painful disillusioning, ‘Ihe locality ie some penceful pnrish, beyond 
the immediate influences of the city or of railways. The featurce 
of the landscape are rich woodland, broken «very here und there 
by breezy commons. There is vn general air of uutrimmed luxuriznee 
and serene indifference to high furming, 
queerly shaped fields, where the boundaries ure f..rmed by straggling 
hedgerows overgrown with wild clematis «1.d dog-roses. Lanes that 
seem to lend to nowhere in particu'ar meander about in all con- 
ceivable directions. So fur as you can fancy. their course may never 
have been changed siuce the days of the Heptarchy. The homesteads 
are scarcely so old us that; atill they can boast n most ri spectuble 
antiquity. Here is one that lice somewhere in the wenlds on the 
borders of Kent and Sussex. Ata corner of x hollow Inne you eateh 
sight of the tall angular stacks of ¢ tmineys, breaking the swelling 
outline of aclump of spreading oake, ‘hey va‘ish fur some mo- 
ments, and then, when they reappear, there are gubles beginning 
to disengage themselves from the foliage. There are mullioned 
windows with lozenged panes, and quaint garzoyles and groteeque 
waterspouts, for in former times the farm was a manor-house. 
Among the mossy fruit-trees in the garden there are still the clipped 
hedges, although they have begun to thin and strugele at the roots ; 
and there is the terrace wull that has begun to crumble, leaving 
chinks that make uo paradise for birds in the breeding season. ‘There 
is a moss-covered sundinl! too; ai:d you can trace the brick-faced 
banks of a fishpond, which is now become a watering-place for the 
Cattle and horses. Within doors is u broud, black oaken staircase, 
with the remuins of heuvy moulded cornices, though these, with the 
great crossbeams of the ceiling, ure very possibly smothered in 
whitewash. You mighit roast « sheep, if not u heifer, in the spacious 
chimney of the kitchen; and there ure huge onk cupboards with 
mysterious recesses, and oak chests and buffets biackened with 
time. Upstairs the low-roofed bedrooms, with the scanty bits of 
carpet spread over the uneven floors, are brightened with gay chintz 
and white dimity curtains, If you have come in search of quarters, 
you are irresistibly taken with the place, and closa the bargain at 
once, contracting to paya term in advance: Nor does disenchant- 
ment begin at once on nearer acquuintunce; on the contrary, your 
first awakening in the morning is an huur to be remembered. A 
clustered branch of the Banksia rose-tree outside has forced itself in 
at the open casement. The ill-kept parterres of the garden beneath 
are gay with old-fashioned flowers, and there isa hum of bees from 
the row of hives. Blackbirds and thrushes are furaging among the 
fruit ; the air is alive with swallows, sweeping and dipping over the 
hursepond, and the sparrows that build in swarms everywhere arc 
twittering in chorus ou the rvof overhend. At the other angle your 
room commands the struw-yard, where the cows ure filing forth to 
be milked, and the fragrance from their fresh breath is ningling 
with the scents from the flower borders, ‘The clucking of the fowls 
with their broods of chickens blends with the gobbling of the xeese 
and the soft coving of the pigeons. After a rapturous stroll round 
the place, you cuine in with a keen appetite to a breakfast-tuble 
spread with simple dainties. There are new-luid exgs and unexcep- 
tionable rashers of bacon, with home-hnked bread and cream and 
butter that are beyond all compliments. The dinner may, on the 
whole, leave something to desire; but still you did not come there 
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for luxuries, and for some days, while the nove'ty and the fine 
weather last, you have no reason whintever to regret your choice, 

Suddenly, however, there is achange, and for the worse. The 
rain which has been descending in a steady dusnpour, searches out 
the weak plices in the antiquated roof, and comes washing in at the 
windows, The treea that hug the house, whose shadows were so 
delicious when the skies were cloudless keep up a per; etual drip and 
drench, enclosing you in clouds of seaming vapour, The tendrils of 
the roses and honeysuckles that creen over the tiny casements exclude 
the filtered light, and in your d- pression you discover that your 
apartments are gloomy, You are mde more and inore of a close 
prisoner too: for it is brought home to you that the farm lies upon 
olay, and the lanes and field-path are become well nigh impassatle. 
I¢true that there isa delivery of lettera once in the day; but the 
hour of the postman’s arrival is highly uncertain and you take to 
vounting the minutes while waiting for your papers, And 
now that you have almost knocked off exercise. you are fastidious 
about the softuees of the mattress which hitherto you accepted so 
placidly Your broken nights are inconsiderately curtailed by that 
crowing of the pertinacious cock which aounded at first a0 charn.ing- 
ly rural; anda, as you lie tossing feverishly throuxh the early hours, 
you shudder at the formidable labour of killing the coming day, 
Then all the Dutch picturesqueness of the horsepoud has vanished 
when you have discovered that iu ite stugnancy it is horribly odorifer. 
ous; and, aa you have not been acclimat zed like your robust enter 
tuiners, you are hannted by nightmares of typhoid fever. It is very 
much a question of weather; but the chances are thut, at a modernte 
sacrifice, you bring the period of your seclusion toanabrupt termina- 
tion, and return to town, having leurned the lessun that lodging in 
the prettiest of farmhouses is a very venturerome speculation. In- 
deed, even without going through that experience, we may gather 
from observation that the udvantages of the various styles of farm- 
houses are by no means unequally distributed. Visitors will either 
avoid them altogether, or court them purely fur the enke of the 
picturesque; but it my be useful to remember that, 88 a genera{ 
rule, tlivir com‘ort and salubrity are in the inverse ratio of their 
picturesque antiquity and the charms of their situation. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, September 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SKAT OF War 
IN EUROPE. 


According to a Russian Official Despatch all attacks 
made by the Turkish forces East of Plevna were repulsed, 
the ‘Turkish troops being driven back. 


Sth, 1877. 


IN TURKEY 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE Seat OF WaR IN TURKEY 
In ASIA. 
Turkish to have 


Despatches report the 


evacuated Sukumkale. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM FRANCE. 
Monsieur Thiers is dead. 
Lonpon, September 3rd, 1877. 


troops 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR IN TURKEY 
IN EUROPE. 


The victory of the ‘Turkish forces on the River Lom is 
fully confirmed. ° 

Osman Pasha made a reconnaissance of the Rassian 
positions east of Plevna, attacked and routed the enemy, 
taking three redoubts by assault. Valentine Baker grea'ly 
distinguished himself. 


Lonpon, Ist September, 1877. 
War IN TurKrY 1N FuRorve. 


Despatches report that Suleiman Pasha blockades the 
Russian forces at Schipka. 

After desperate fighting on the banks of the River 
Som* the Russian Troops retreated in disorder witha 
loss of 4,000 killed, that of the ‘Turks being 3,000 killed. 

The Turkish Forees have resumed the offeusive along 
the whole line. 


* Query Lom. 
Lonpon, 80th August, 1877. 


The Russian Forces unsuccessfully attueked the Turk- 
ish positions at Schipka Pass on August 26th, being 
defeated with a loss of 3,000 killed. 


Sept. 8, 1877. | 
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ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS. 
(Strait’s Times.) 

Bombay, 3rd August.—By an arrangement with the 
Turkish Consul all the Mahomedan mosques here were 
illaminated last night in honor of the Turkish victory at 
Plevna. There is great excitement among Mahomedans. 
Sir Richard Temple will preside at a meeting to be held 
here on the 10th instant to perpetuate the memory of the 
late Sir Jamestjee Jeejeeboy, The local mortality rate is 
now 52 per thousand per annum, 

London, August dth,—The Jimes announces that two 
troopships are ordered to be ready for sea by the 11th 
instant, toembark 3,000 additional troops for the Medi- 
terranean, Stocks are buoyant, it being considered that 
the Turkish victory in Bulgaria will lessen the chances of 
foreign intervention, Greece is arming the staff of the 
Greek army, and commanders of Brigades have been 
appointed. 

London, August 5th, No fresh news has been received 
from the seat of war in Bulgaria or Roumania, The 
whole of the Russian Imperial Guard and several Russian 
divisions have been mobilised, and most of them are going 
to Bulgaria, whilst the remainder will proceed to the Cau- 
casus. A Russian Imperial ukase also calls out 190,000 
men of the Landwehr. 

London, 9th August.—Osman Pacha has been rein- 
forced, and is strongly entrenched at Plevna. The Rus- 
sians are encamped 15 miles uway, with their advanced 
guurd only 6 miles distant. It is reported that the 
Turkish commander-in-chief with an army corps is mareh- 
ing towards Tirnova. The Russians (? Roumanians—Eb. ) 
are bombarding Widdin, ‘Turkish official accounts state 
that the Russians retreated in disorder after their defeat 
at Eskisaghra. Suleiman Pasha has occupied the Ham- 
boghaz pass. Hobart Pasha has been appointed Adwiral 
of the Black Sea fleet and has destroyed the Russian fort 
at Tchamchira, The Turkish expedition in the Caucasus 
has been abandoned. The relations between Turkey and 
Greeece are in a critical condition. 


London, 7th August.—An official Russian despatch 
states that the Russian loss at Plevna was 5,000. The 
retreat of General Gourko into the Balkans is admitted. 
300 Bosnian insurgents have been driven by the Turks 
into Austrian territory and have been disarmed. 

The question as to the future policy to be adopted in 
regard to the cultivation of Chinchona is at present under 
the consideration of the Government of India. The off- 
take of grain by the Madras Railway amounted yester- 
day to the encouraging total of 1,880 tons !—a day’s food 
for four millions of people (the population of London), 
The Government of India has conveyed an intimation of 
the probable grain requirements of the famine districts to 
the Government of the Straits Settlements and thence to 
Saigon, Bangkok, &c. Doubtless large shipments may 
be obtained from these countries in case of 
need. Captain Lovell, Superintendent of the P. and O. 
Company in Calcutta, died when proceeding down the 
river Hooghly, on his way home, on board the Nepaul. 
He had been in failing health for some time, and, like too 
many others, had continued at his post too long, before 
seeking the necessary change. The} Englishman states 
that he will be universally regretted in Calcutta. Asa 
mark of respect, Captain Black, the travelling Director 
of the Company, who was on board, ordered the Nepaul 
to be put back to Diamond Harbour, where the body was 
buried on Tuesday evening. 

London, 7th August.—The House of Commons has ne- 
gatived a motion made by Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, declaring 
it to be too late in the present session to sanction the roy- 
al warrant on army promotion, At a Conservative meet- 
ing, Lord Salisbury has said that the British Government 
desired to observe a strict neutrality. He hoped that they 
would honorably steer clear of the many difficulties of the 
situation without endangering peace. The Turks have 
occupied Kassanlik and Selvi. Russian reinforcements to 
the number of 15,000 men have crossed the Armenian 
frontier, and threaten Mukhter Pasha’s right wing and 
centre. 

London, 8th August.—Server Pasha, the Turkish Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs, has denied that Midhat Pasha 
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is on any mission from the Porte. The Russians have 
evacuated all their positions south of the Balkans, with 
the exception of the Schipka Pass. It is announced that 
a special Turkish imperial guard camp from reserves will 
be furmed to protect Constantinople. The Turkish offi- 
cial despatch states that the Russians unsuccessfully at- 
tacked Lovatz on the 7th instant, .but were defeated and 
compelled to fall back, losing 800 killed and 6000 wound- 
ed. The Turks have completely defeated the Bosnian 
insurgents. 

London, 9th August.—The Grand Duke Michael is at 
Alexandropol and is expected to resume the offensive 
[in Armenia.—Ep.]in afewdays. General Tchernaiyeff 
will join the army of the Caucasus. Admiral Hornby 
and General Dickson have inspected the lines at Gal- 
lipoli, and reported thereon to Mr. Layard, the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople. The Porte has informed 
Mr. Layard that the Ottoman Government will com- 
plete the fortifications of Gallipoli, increase its garrison 
and defend the place itself. 





PROBLEM, 


From a Collection of Problems 
by J. B. or Bripport. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





So_vTion or J. B. or BRIDPORT’S PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
White. lack. 
1.—Kt. to K.’s 4th. 1.—K. to Q.’s 4th. 
2.—P. to K.’s 3rd. 2.—P. takes P. 
3.—P. to. K. B.’s 4th. 3.—K. or P. moves. 
4.—R. mates. 





Correct answers received from W.H.S., and W.B.M., Tdkid; 
C.B., and Q., Yokohama. 


ENGLISH DOOR LOGKS. 

Ao chy oe ASK FOR 

Be JAMES CARPENTER’S MAKE 

“28 NEAT, DURABLE AND CHEAP. 
ATENSY EVERY LOCK BRANDED 


“JAMES CARPENTER, PATENTEE,' 


May be ordered through any importer of English hardware. 
Sept. 8, 1877. 26ins-w. 
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= EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 
ftp 1 dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 

I; Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 

Ee “T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 


“s} medicine for me, and 1 certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills, 
© P4i T am 78 years old. 

Ka “Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 

To the Proprietors of . 5. 


NORTON’’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. | 
January 13, 1877; ; 13ins 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Our market has been quiet, and at the close a general dullness is prevail- 
ing. Yarns :—Only medium qualities of 16/24 continue saleable at previous rates, wherens other qualities and 
counts are neglected, and in some instances they are lower. For Shirtings there is barely any enquiry, and 
prices are quite nominnl. In I hite Shirtings and Drills there is nothing doing, Of 7. Cloths and Turkey 
Reds small sales are reported. Velvets are saleable toa moderate extent, 

Grey Shirtinga :— 


7 \be. 88) yde. 89 in. por pew... $140 to $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. BRE sade. 44 in. » «. 18Ote 220) 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. perpoe. ... ... 2.20 to 2,40 
Slbe.4to &4 Ibe. 884 4, 8M in. » oo. 1.55 to 2323) Turkey Reds 24 yde. 80 in. 2—3 Ib. re Ih... OB74to 0,85 
9 lhe. 884, «44 in. ‘ ... 2,00 to 2.60 | Black Velvets sn ee 7. 25 to 835 
T. Cloth The. 24 ,, 82in, es 140 to 1,60) English Drills 14/15 ths. 40 ‘yde, 80 in in. ... 2.40 to 2 6§ 
oo 6lbs. 24 4, 32in. os 1.10 to 125 | ‘Tnffachelnes 12 yda, 43 in. «. «. 200 to 2 36 
Yarns.— 
No 16 to 24 we coe coe one ee pOr picul,..$25+0 to 31.25 | No. 8B to 42 — o.. ge ase ee oe per picul,.. $85.C0 to 39.00 
No. 2810 82 2... se ene cee eee POF picul... $32.25 to 3475 | Reverse Twiet 16-24 00.0 0. ae $9 te _ 


Woollens have been very quiet since our last, and there is no material change in quotations to 
report. Plain Black Orleans seem to atiract more attention, and plain Mousselines de Laine are reported 
to have been sold at slightly reduced rates, In Blankets and Cloth there is less doing, 


Plain Orleans... ...  ... 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 560 to 7,CO | Figured dJousselinesde laine ...80 yde. 30in... 0.25 to 0.284 


Figured Orlenns ...  ... 20—80 yd8. 3!) in. ... 425 to 5.25 | Multicolored + 30 yde. 30 in... 1.28 to 0.374 
Shimagoro —... ase ae 80 yde. 830 in. .. 8.76 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool pla or funey .. 48 in. tv 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Oloth .. wa. =< 80 yde 82in. ... O25 to O82 Presidents ve ae ae B4in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Oamlet Corde... ... ... 29-—80 yde. 82in. ... 675 to 6.00 | Pilots... wwe) oe B4 in. to 5G in... 0.46 to 0,565 
Camlets Asetd. .... ... 5F—68 ye. 8) iss... -— Union... . 54 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.76 
Lastings, Japan .. ... .. 2V— 80 yde. 82 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 Ulnnketa, aenrlet & green “6 to 8 Ibs... perib ... 040 to 0.46 


Plain Mousselines de Laine —80 yea. 80 in ... O17 to 0.18 


Sugar.—Very little as been done during the past week, but holders are firm, as supplies of Formosa 
Sugars have now ceased to arrive. Stocks still consist of about 85,000 piculs. 


Sugar:—Tukaoin bug — ...(nom.)... per picul .. $4.80 Chinn No. 4 Kouk-ful 9... ... ae por picvl.. $7.40 to $7.70 
‘3 in basket ... 4, ... 7 ii $4.70 » No. 5 Kong-fun  ... 0 oe. ane - ... £6 50 to $7.40 
Taiwanfooin bag... ...  ... % ald $4.70 sc Now opin: acc. cves vese? eee - ... $3.70 to $6.10 

do. in basket... ... ... - ig $4.60 Swatow Brown... 0. cee nee wee , ... None, 
China No 1 Ping-fah... ... 7 ‘: None | Dnitong une: Cate? Bak, Gat, Bee. das ake $3.80 
» No.2 Ching-prak —... ‘i .. $8 40 to $8,70 Japan Rice io ves ase eee y we 82.50 to $2.5 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... ... 33 .. $7 80to $8.20 Kerosene Oil nominal.. aol ua: leh ee. wel $2.65 


Kerosene Oil.—Prices are very irregular, with much apiesnlatlid: Offers of $2.65 are refused, 
holders being firm, and it is doubtful if 83 wonld be accepted. Stocks are reduced, and not more than 10,000 
to 15,000 cases remain in first hands. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk,.—At the time when our last report was written the market was very flat and prices weak, but direct- 
ly afterwards several Continental buyers nade rather important purchases, since which time the demand for 
Hanks has continued at rapidly advancing rates, which close firm at the quotations given below. The stock of 
new Silk is nearly exhausted. During the past few days Oshius have attracted more attention nt a small 
advance, and several lots of Filatures have been disposed of. Settlements are 500 bales of Hanks, 150 bales of 
Oshius and 25 bales of Filatures, making a total of 675 bales. Stocks are 600 bales. ‘he total export from 
Ist of July to date is 3,152 bales, ngninst 9,690 bales, for same period last year. 


In London at 48, 0hd, per 1b. In Lyons at f. 5.10 per kilo, 


Hanks, Superior No. 1... ..........ccececceessonceree ceseee SDT 20/8 57.00 
5 BOGE NO. 8. cian seces ss cewaicse véxvessiaSencndeweawe $530 to 550 19/3 to 20/ 53.00 to 55.00 
zo Good No. 2.. seseesees coeeeee eee eee 8000 to 520 18/4 to 19/ 50.50 to 42.50 
- Good all round No. ‘Qh... Pevusdtin ies, ¢ dureulduncee $470 to 490 17/4 to 1&/ 48.00 to 49.50 
- Medium No. 8. sesecesesescee S400 to 460 16/7 ta 17/ 46 00 to 47 00 
i Common to inferior No. 4 & 5. seseessereee $420 to 440 15/7 to 16/3 43.00 to 45.00 
Oshius, Good to medium,..... cesses seeceesee ses ceeevsceeeee $470 to 500 17/+ to 18/4 48.(0 10 50.50 
Kakedn .. a bved Reasdeasbeavenesevace SOOO (0 620 1%/4 to 22/4 50.50 to 62.00 
Hamatski ‘Common. to medium, ser ecceecceceesvecceccesse. S42I' 10 43U 15/7 to 16/11 43.00 to 44.00 
Filature Silk . acueus saeuutas .. $580 to 730 21/ to 26/ 58.0 to 72.00 


Tea.— The algae ok affor ‘i little o or no matter for comment on our ten market. Settlements amount 
to 900 piculs, mostly low cost teas, aud holders show no desire to press desirable parcels on the market. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

Common a. cae ue cee tee wee ee $ 8.00 to $11.00 Fine ... 22. cae eee eee) wee $23.00 to $27.00 
Good Common ... 4... sso see see wee $12.00 to $14.00 Finest =... ase ee wee eee $28.00 to $32.00 


Medium ee re $15.00 to $17.00 Choice vee eee wee wee eee 834.00 nrominal. 
Good Medium ... ... .. eee 22. oes $18.00 to $21.00 Choicest ... oso ss. cee eee _ 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—During the past week there has been more business doing, and rates have advanced about 
4 to 2 per cent., closing firm at quotations. 


Rates close as follows :— ON SHANGHAI~— Baik sight 2.2.0... cee eee 73% 
StaeeLtng — Bank 6 months’ sight.................. 48. Od. Private 10 days sight............. 744 
*" Bank Bills on demand.......... a. 3s. 114d. Ox New Yore—Bank Billy on demand.. .. 944 
Private 6 monthe’ men snvee Nested 40. (3d. to 4 “ 30 dave sivht Private........ .. N64 
Ox Pauis—Bank Sight ...... sees veveeserece 4.05 Ow San Franc.sco—Bank Bille on demand .. 95 
Bank 6 months’ right. eeusinas »-. 5.02% ‘s 30 days sight Private.. . 97 
i Leg ani wescsescees O10 PRANORER ces cas vesiedrciVavaen eedaes ac oureasesencenetete S10 
On flonaxona—Bank si eeeeeet @eveacene Bess B60 14 % dis. Gold Yen CCH COT SOS eee CORSE HE CEH HESS e se SHS ere eeeteege+en 3924 
9? Private 10 cae ight... ss eesege 2 33 


Google 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 
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ae | : Ton- : Dare 
Date Sur's NAME. ( APTAIN, | Frae & Ria. Wai WHERE FROM. LEFT CakGo. CoNSIGNEES. 
ee a oh see ae 3 Be se Eraeeeen 

Sept 1) Akitsushima Maru} Ward | Japnnese str. | 1146 | Kobe Aug. 29) General M. B. Oo. 

» 21 Malacca Sniaith | British str. 1701 | Hongkong », 27! Maile, &e. P. & O. Co. 

» 4 Fetisch Schmidt | German bq. 441 | New York Aprl. 12} Kerosene Grosser & Co. 

» 56] Saikio Maru Vroom Jupanese str. | 1260 | shanghai & porte|Aug. 29] Mails, &e. M. B. Co. 

» 7 China Friele | Americin str.| 3836 | Hongkong » 30{ Mails, &c. P. M.§, 38. Co. 

» 7) Parmenio Abbott British bq. 369 | sydney, N.S.W. [July 18) Coal Order 
DEPARTURES. 

Dare. Sue's NaME. | CAPTAIN. Frae & Rio. rit JESTINATION, ! CARG». DESPATCHED BY 

eo —_ —_—_ 

Sept. 1] Burmese Luck British str. 126% | Kobe General E. Fischer & Co. 
» = - 8} Semiantha Morrisey British barque} 899 | Simonvacki Rice Kd. Fischer & Co. 
», 5 Volga Rolland French str. 1504 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | M. M. Co. 

» 95] Tokio Maru Swain Japanese str. | 1146 | Shanghni & ports Muils, &c. M. B. Co. 
», 9| Akireushima Maru) Ward Jnpanese str. | 1146 | Awomori General M. RB. Co. 
»» 5) Kukonoye Maru Hussey Jupanese str. | 1183 | Kobe Ballast M. B. Co, 
- ar William Wallace} Colville British barque | 966 | Kobe General L. Kniffler & Co. 
YPessels in Wardour. 
es ae | 
NaMk. | CAPTAIN, FLa@ aNp Rie. Tows. | From. ARRIVRD. | CONBIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
a eee SE eR eee (oe eee 2 eee fi ene 
| ; 
STEAMERS. | ! | | 

Meiji Maru o Piteva | Japanese =teuiner 1070 | South Const Aug. 19 | lighthouse Department 

Malacca Smith British steamer | 1701 | Hongkong Sept. 2 | P.& O. Co. Hongkong 

Saikio Maru | Vroom Japanese stenmer) 1260 | Shanghai & ports | Sept. 6 | M. B. Co. Shanghai 

Tibre | De Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong Aug. 29 | M. M. Co. 

SAILING BHIPS. | 
| 

Annie W. Weaton | Winsor American barque, 740 | Hakodate July 10} Japanese 

Charter Ouk Staples | American ship | 964 | New York June 2)! Chinas Jap. Trading Co. 

Cremona | Gove ' American burque, 608 ; New York Aug. 17 !China& Jap. Trading Co. 

Christine | Weldfang | German barque | 540 | Newcastle, N.S.W.| Aug. 26! Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Carl I.udwig | Petersen | German brig | 233 Foochow for Otage | Ang. 26 | C. Rohde & Co. 

Etta Loring | Loring American barque, 716 | Now York July 2 | Smith, Baker & Co. New York 

Eme Asuls | British barque 431 | London Aug. 24 | L Kniffler & Co. 

Fetisch | Sehimidt ; German barque | 441 | New York Sept. 2 | Grosser & Co. 

Maitland Daries | British bargque ( 715 | Cardiff June 19 | M. M. Co. 

Messenger | Gilkey | American slip 1027 | New York July 2% | Chita & Jap. Trading Co 

Mary Jane | Brinemeier | Am. brigantine 235 | Kobe Ang. 20 | E.C. Kirby & Co. 

Otsego | Cook | Am. schooner 52 | Kurile Idands July 19 | Cuptain 

Purmenio _ Abbott ' British barque 369 | Sydney, N.S. W. Sept. 7: Order 

Ta-lee | Bruhn i German barque | 450 | Takao Aug. 19 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Tai-Lee 7 Sixanl | German barque | 255 | Hukodato Aug. 31 | Kingdon Schwabe & Co. 

Undine : Fawckner _ British barque 796 | Sydney, N.3. W. Aug. 25 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 

| 





| 
PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Burmese for Kobe:— ‘ir. Gaspar. 

Per Steam-ship Malacca, from Hungkong.—Lieut. C. E. Colahan, 
and 8 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship olga for Hongkong :—Prince de Montenuovo, 
Prince von Lichtenstien, Mr. Korbel, Kevd. P. Vigowroux, Messrs. 
Rayment, Dousdebés, Coler, R. B. Carnegy, E. Murtin, Dupont, 
J. Lyons, C. Owen and Macckel. 

Per :team-ship Zvkio Maru fur Shanghai and porte.—The Hon- 
orable G. Wiley Weile aud wife, Judge Denny and wife, The Rev. 
Fleming Stevenson and wife, Mr. and Mre, Davison and 2 children, 
Cupt. and Mrs. Frank Dunn, Colonel Murier, Messrs. Alfred Lister, 
Marshall, Morris, Burns, M. Sameshima, Ando, Tripp, and H 
Kniffler. | 

Per Steam-ship Saixio Maru, from Shanghai and ports.— Capt. 
and Mrs. Waiker and 2 children, Mrs. Hussey and 5 children, 
Mr. and Mrs. x. Ohu, Mr. and Mrs M. Oku and 2 children, Messre. 
Hertz, Peate, Place, Glenie, Kelly, Davidson, Willcox, Livingstone, 
Meyera, Gargan, Roach, Ullmann, 25 Japanese in Cabin, and 2 
Japanese Medical Ollicer, 1 European, 1 Chinese, and 278 Jupanese 
in the steerage. 

Per Steam-shi, China from Hongkong :—For America : Mrs. E. 
MeLea:, Mies F. MeLian, Miss E Mclean, H. MeLean, Miss C. 
Grimstead, Miss stephens, Majur Emerson, Jacob Bell. 


CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship Jfalacca, from Hongkong :— 
Sugar aoe ee eee aoe see eee e ese 6,600 pkgs. 
Ge.eral eee eee eee ave eee eae eco on SD 1ls6 ” 





Total... + ¥,786 pkgs 


Google 


Per Steum-ship Volga for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France 
England ... 


«es. 231 bales. 
see 119 


see 350 bales. 
«.. 91,009. 56 
««- $989.10 
Per Steam-ship Satkio Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure ... ae ‘ied : 365,200.00 
a «ee yer 15,916.50 


Total 


Treasure for Hongkong... 
France 





REPORTS. 


The Fetisch reports: Left New York on the 12.) of April. Crossed 
the equator onthe 16th May in long 23 > W.; had moderate S. B. 
trades ; passed the meridian of the Cape onthe 21st of June in lat. 
40.105. Had strong westersy gales while running the Kasting down 
and one hurricane during the first threo days of July. Pussed an 
American barque on the Sth of July in lat. 37.50 S. long. 76 E. with 
rudder damaged. Made Amsterdam Island on the 6th July; 
thence to Java Heads had strong eusterly trades. Pussed Anjer re 
the 2hh July, and cume up through Banca Straits with fine weather 
and in the Cling sew had fresh S W. winds to 24° North. On 
the 25th August when near Kurosima, experience » typhoon from 

S. E., wind veering by Eust to North, lasting 20 hours. Made 
Rock Island on the 1st September, und arrived in port on the 2nd 
instant, making the passage in 142 days. 


The Ching reports:—Suailed from Honghong August 30th at 3 ™, 
had N. 1d. winds and fine weather throughout, snd arrived at Yokoe 
hama September 7th a@t 7.20 pou | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





‘W. CRAWFORD & CO., 


o7, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 


LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 
tinent. 


E beg to draw your attention to a very im- 
portant English Invention we have on 


hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or Jowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 





When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 6ms. 
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A AND OHRONIO BRONCHITIS. THE MOST 


BFFECTUAL 


REMEDY IS 


PAtvRA TATULA, 


prepared in all forms, for 
smoking and inhalation, by 


SAVORY & MOORE, 
148, New Bond-st., London, 
and Sold by them and all 


> 
Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 





July 21, 1877. 


WEEKLY MAIL. 


16th June, 1877. 


[Sept. 8, 1877. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BROADWELL’S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


SoLe AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


BY TAKING 


ELOCKIN’S 
IMPROVED SEIDLITZ PowDER. 





d. w. & m. 








T differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 
ingredients in one bottle, js quite tasteless, and may be taken 

by persons of all ages as a Couling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative according to dose Its extensive use during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable qualities as a Purgative Saline, 


and the fuct that the powder retains its qualities for 7 number of 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 
will be found invaluable to Pumilies, Travellers, or Emigrants, as a 


preventive or remedy in all cases of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and tho other ordinary ailments of life. 


Agents— 


BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 
12 m—If. 
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‘PSIDIUM 


The Pomegranate Flower. 
PSIDIUM SCENT, 24. 64. & 5s. 
PSIDIUM SOAP, 1s, & 2. 6d. + | 
\  PSIDIUM SACHET, 1s, & 2s. 6d. 
\ 2 [Aut Cortriomt. } 
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PIESSE & LUBIN 
WHOLESALE 


PERFUMERS, 
LONDON. 


July 2th, 1877. 521ns. 


SODA WATER MACHINERY 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES AT 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded, This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 








DIED. 

On the 10th September, at No. 9, Bluff, at 3 a.m., Davip Scort, 
Jnr. 
On the 14th September, at Shinbashi, Tokid, Jonn ENGLAND, 
M.I.C.E., Principal Engineer Imperial Government Railways, 
Tokid, aged 54 years. 

The funeral will leave Christ Church for the Cemetery at 4 P.M., 
to-morrow, the 16th instant. 
eee 


Notes of the d&eek. 

OOO ——OONRSS OO“ 

In the entire absence of telegrams from the South, with the 
exception of the few utterly meaningless ones that appear in 
the native journals, we are entirely in the dark as to what 
may be transpiring in and around Kagoshima. Since the news 
arrived that on the 5th instant the Satsuma troops defeated 
the Shinsen-riotan (newly enlisted police forces) at the fight 
at the rice godowns, capturing from them four cannon and a 
large quantity of ammunition, there has been absolute silence 
as to the proceedings of the opposing forces, and we can only 
conclude that their positions remain unaltered. The arsenals 
at Tékié and Osaka are working day and night to supply the 
10,000 rifles that have been asked for from the seat of 
war. There can be no doubt that when they recaptured Ka- 
goshima the Satsuma leaders were able to supply their follow- 
ers with all they needed in the way of arms and general sup- 
plies. Fifteen hundred new overcoats were also included in 
their booty. This morning's native journals report that Saigo 
with a number of followers is strongly intrenched at Shiroyama, 
but that he is entirely surrounded by Imperialists. Under 
such circumstances it seems strange that Kagoshima should re- 
main in the hands of theinsurgents. Withsuch meagre details 
as come to us, it is impossible to hazard any conjecture as to 
what turn events may take. 
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The Chéya Shimbun publishes a letter, which it states has 
been received from Onuma Tokuzen of Uwajima in Shikoku, 
containing the following important intelligence. Although 
faith is expressed in its being reliable, the Chéya warns its 
readers against accepting it as aWolutely correct. 

‘* The Lieutenant of the police forces stationed in this province 
arrested, a few days ago, a samurai named Kuwahara Heihachi 
of Nakamura, who was formerly assistant judge of Midto ken. 
On a search being instituted at his house, and after examina- 
tion of his family, a number of documents were found, proving 
the existence of a thoroughly organised plot against the Go- 
vernment. Among them was a paper containing a list of the 
names of all the members of the conspiracy, numbering about 
six thousand. Arrests of over a hundred of the principal men 
have already been made within Nakamura, while many others 
are to be arrested in Kéchi and sent to Tékié for trial. One 
of the documents shows that a large quantity of ammunition 
has been manufactured in certain villages and stored in go- 
downs at Menoshita. The plans of the conspirators were 
first to attack the police forces at Uchimatsu-mura and 
Shimo-éno near Uwajima, and after getting possession 
of the arms and ammunition to advance to the town of 
Uwajima, and codperating with the samurai of this 
place to attack the Kencho at Matsuyama. In another 
document the necessity for caution and patience was advocat- 
ed as the navy was known to keep a very strict watch, and it 
might take a month to carry the plans for leaying Shikoku 
into effect. The paper which contained the names of the 
conspirators bore the date of June. I obtained this informa- 
tion from the Lieutenant of the police forces stationed at 
Shimo-éno.”’ At the samo time it isreported that the whole 
of the policemen in the Kéchi ken are to be replaced by 
police from Yedo, so that it would appear that there is some 
good cause for distrust. 





There have from time to time during the past three months 
arisen certain grave rumours of the presence of that dread 
scourge Asiatic cholera in various parts of China and in certain 
districts of Japan. The outbreak in Amoy was the most 
serious, and from the accounts which reached us there seemed 
to be some grounds for the alarm which was naturally felt 
and expressed. Later information, however, proved that the so- 
called cholera was only a form of choleraic complaint, equally 
as fatal as cholera to the individual attacked, but less so to the 
community at large. The rumours of its appearance in Japan 
happily proved so far unfounded, but they have had the one good 
effect of rousing the Japanese authorities from their Oriental 
indifference to the causes and spreading of epidemics, into some- 
thing like energetic action with regard to sanitary measures, 
We have much pleasure in drawing attention to an article, of 
which the first portion appears in our present issue, on this 
most important subject, and we earnestly hope that it may be 
brought to the notice of the native authorities and that it 
may aid them in the preventive measures they show themselves 
anxious to adopt. We may be permitted to say this much, 
the article in question, as will be readily apparent to our read- 
ers, is from the pen of a resident professional man who feels 
very deeply the necessity of the immediate introduction 
of sanitary reforms among the native population, and whose 
ability to handle the subject will at once be evident. 
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The funeral of Her Imperial Highness Seikan-in-no-Miya, 
which took place on the 13th instant, was conducted in an 
imposing manner and in strict accordance with the Bhud- 
dist ceremonial. The procession which left the residence of 
the deceased at Ichibei-machi, Azabu, at 11 a.m., was headed 
by a squadron of the Imperial Guards, a regiment of the 
line, a military band and a field battery of six guns. 
These were followed by men dressed in white carrying 
large white lanterns, and by priests bearing incense. Then 
lanterns and priests and banners, two lotos flowers on a 
pole, a band of Japanese instruments playing weird and 
mournful strains, then more lanterns and priests and banners, 
preceding the body, which was contained in a plain white 
wood coffin, carried by bearers dressed in white, while others 
held over it brown canopy. Again priests and lanterns, fol- 
lowed by seven ladies of the Princess’ household dressed entire- 
ly in white, in carriages. Then followed the chief mourner, 
Matsudaira Kakudé, who represented Tokugawa Kameno- 
suke, the grandson by adoption of the deceased; Isshiki Juni- 
chi, who represented the Princess’ adopted son Keiki, the last 
Shégun ; the Prime Minister and other high Government offi- 
cials, and many of the Kuazoku. Altogether nearly 150 carri- 
ages added to the great length of the funeral cortége; the 
whole being closed by a great number of retainers of the 
Tokugawa family, followed by a regiment of the line. The 
streets were well kept by the police, both mounted 
and on foot. The procession arrived at Shiba at a 
quarter past twelve, and was received at the entrance of the 
temple grounds by about a hundred priests in full canonicals. 
The body of the Princess was then interred in the tomb of her 
husband, Tokugawa Iyemochi, who died in December 1866. 
The following inscription is placed on the tomb. “Nihon 
Nai-Shinné Shinshi, formerly Katsu-no-Miya, the eighth 
child of the late Emperor Jinké Tenné, and Shogo-i-no-ge 
Shé-tenji Hashimoto Tsuneko, born on the 10th of the 5th 
month of the 3rd year of Kokua, at the residence of the 
grandfather of the present Emperor.” 

The deceased lady was thus only thirty one-years of age. 
This is probably the last occasion on which the tomb 
of the Shéguns will be opened, and the groves of Shiba 
become the resting place of any member of the Imperial 
family, though it may be, that when he shall have passed away, 
the last of the Shéguns will also be laid beside his ancestors. 
The flags of the men-of-war in this harbour were lowered to 
half-mast at the time the funeral took place, and minute guns 
were fired by the Adzyma Kan. All Government offices 


in Tékid were closed during the day. 





The Princess whose obsequies are noticcd above was the 
younger sister of the former Emperor, Kéme Tenno, and was 
married to the Shégun Tokugawa Iyemochi in December, 
1861, in order to cement an alliance between the Imperial 
family and the house of Tokugawa. Iyemochi died five years 
afterwards, and his widow then shaved her head and took the 
name of Seikanin. In the 6th year of Meiji she received the 
rank of Nihon. In August of the present year she was at- 
tacked with dropsy, of which complaint she died at Ténosawa, 
whither she had gone to try the effect of the hot springs. 
Since her decease the name of the illustrious lady has been 
changed to Koyowa-juntei-kiotaishi. 





In the midst of the horrors of famine which threaten India 
and from which so many districts of China are suffering, Japan 
seems especially favoured by a particularly abundant harvest, 
Nhe weather has been throughout tho summor most favour- 
able to the growth of the rice crop, and although for a few 
day complaints were heard from some portions of the country 
of too little rain, it came in due season, and now from all parts 
come reports of the splendid prospects of the crops. Even 
in Kiushiu, devastated as it has been by the civil war, and 
where the labours of the farmers must have been sadly inter- 
fered with by the withdrawal of men, the harvest promises to 
be one of singular plenty. Under the present condition of 
the country nothing could be wore fortunate. A short crop, to 
say nothing of its almost total failure as in P portions of 


e 
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the East, would have been the greatest calamity that could 
have befallen Japan. Hard driven as the people are now to 
find the means of living, it is painful to think what 
would happen to the nation and the Government if the har- 
vest were unfavourable. There are certainly some weeks yet 
before harvesting, but the critical season is well past and it is 
not probable that anything will occur to mar the present fair 
prospect. 


To many of the well informed and studious men of this 
country the name of John Bright and the principles he up- 
holds are probably perfectly familiar. He is well named the 
Apostle of Free Trade, and we are always glad when we can 
lay before our Japanese réaders any of his utterances on a 
question that so intimately concerns them, as we believe that 
the views expressed by so eminent a man will be read with 
attention, and demonstrate how weak and pernicious are the so 
called teachings of Protection. 

In recognition of the great services rendered to the cause 
of Free Trade by John Bright’s co-worker Richard Cobden, a 
statue of the latter has been presented to the town of Brad- 
ford by an American, at the unveiling of which an address 
was delivered by Mr. Bright, wherein occurs the following 
passage :— 


“Tt is difficult to get (monopoly abolished) in France but in the 
United States, at any rate, you might have it; only the organisation of 
the monopolists is so complete, that they have, unfortunately, a very 
plausible excuse that having incurred vast expenses in the civil war it 
ig necessary to have heavy duties upon imports, because, that is the 
easiest may the national income can be collected. But we need not go 
so far as that to find some instances of the lingering love for protection 
(hear, hear). I do not hear that the majority of the manufacturers, or 
of the farmers even, have become reconciled to their position. Even 
among inanufacturers there still lingers a little love of the old faith, 
and a little wish to return to it. Some say that as they cannot sell as 
easily as they would like—as they cannot sell as freely, none of their 
countrymen should buy as freely as they could wish (laughter). That 
is briefly the opinion that is running in the minds of some. I venture 
to say that for this country the return of protection in any form would 
be in reality to bar the progress of the world, and I should say of our 
hopes of future peace (applause). If we look to France we see there 
that protection is becomiug weaker. If we look to the United States 
or consult any intelligent American that comes to this country we shall 
find that it is shaking and tottering to its fall. I suspect that the extra- 
ordinary depression which has been felt throughout all the manufactur- 
ing industries of the United States is almost entirely to be attributed, 
if we probe it to the bottom, to their protecting system ; to their having 
misdirected so much capital ; to having, on the strength of their high 
tariffs, embarked in investments which in the end did not result satis- 
factorily. I believe that the riots in Pennsylvania have indirectly 
sprung from the same system of protection and inflation of the iron 
trade which was afterwards followed by acollapse and the impoverish- 
nent of the capitalists, and hence a demand for the reduction of wages. 
The workman being accustomed to high wages resisted, and hence the 
disturbances which almost took the character of a local insurrection— 
one of the most deplorable things that has happened in the Northern 
States as far as my memory goes. This will be found to have resulted 
from the financial and fiscal errors which the government and people 
of the United States have committed. 1 was talking a few days since to 
a gentleman from Berlin on the subject of free trade, and he also held 
strong views as to the armament of Europe. He said that we had been 
discussing the free’ trade question as a question of economics, of buying 
and selling, of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, 
and giving to the world all we could produce. But, he said, there is a 
question which has not yet been discussed—the question of the armament 
of Europe. He thought it could be shown that a great reduction in the 
duties of Europe would, asa matter of necessity, bring about a corres- 
ponding reduction in the armaments of the dMferent countries, anda 
cessation almost entirely of all causes which provoke war. 


While upon this subject we would refer to the following ex- 
tract from an article in the Saturday Review, of July 28th, 
entitled ‘“‘ The American Railway Strikes,” and in which the 
late terrible riots in the United States are indirectly traced to 
the foilies and errors of protection, to which no doubt they owe 
their origin. Surely no more powerful argument against 
this ruinous doctrine could be brought forward than these 
strikes aud their consequences. 


The chronic conspiracy of producers against consumers has never 
been more consistently prosecuted than in Pennsylvania. The rails on 
which trains have temporarily ceased to run, and the engines which are 
thrown out of work, have probably cost twice their natural prices, be- 
cause the local iron-maxters have combined to levy « burdensome tax on 
their neighbors. ‘The desire for a profitable monopoly has now descended 
to the engine-drivers and their assistance, to the great inconvenience 
of the capitalists whose example they follow, as well as of society at 
large. The doctrine of <e)fisimess is perhaps professed in a simpler or 
more naked form by trades-unionists than by protected manufacturers 
who contrive to delude others, if not theinselves, by an affectation of 
patriotism. In England, and probably in the United States, the litera- 
ture of strikes is pervaded by the assumption that capital is the enemy 
of labor, or, in less metaphorical language, that the working classes 
should care for nobody but themselves. In America and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, manufacturers and the politicans who flatter thew 
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generally profess a disinterested jealousy of the commercial azgressions 
of England. In this spirit Mr. Jules Simon has lately protested against 
the suspicion that a Republican Ministry could by any chance have 
preferred the welfare of the whole community to the private iuterests 
of cotton-spinners and iron-founders. The Government and Legislature 
of Pennsylvania would repudiate the charge of indifference to the 
eee of indigenous industry. The workmen on the Baltimore and 

hio Railway in turn regard both employers and rival candidates for 
employment as natural enemies, to be annoyed and plundered as far as 
circumstances may allow. It may be conjectured that among the rank 
and file of the States militia there are many workmen in various trades 
who contemplate the possibility of other strikes for wages. Railway 
proprietors would, as capitalists, be excluded from ‘popular sympathy, 
even if it were not known that they included a large proportion of 
foreigners, who are universally regarded as proper victims of spoliation. 
Passengers and foreigners must share the disregard which is felt for 
consumers in nearly all parts of the world. 


By a happy exception, Eagland, beyond the limits of trades-unions, 
has alone among civilized nations heartily adopted the principles of free 
trade. The sole cause of exemption from a widespread error has been 
the accident that the corn laws were formerly maintained in the sup- 

ed interest of an aristocratic minority. If land had been subdivided 
n England as in France, protection would be in full vigor at this day ; 
but against a small number of privileged land-owners a Free Trade agi- 
tation was popular, and it proved to be irresistible. When the corn 
laws were repealed, the manufacturers who had demanded cheap bread 
happened to be strong enough to defy foreign competition; and conse- 
quently Free Trade was established by universal consent. The skilled 
artisans alone took up the abandoned theory of Protection, though their 
efforts have been directed, not against foreigners, but against their own 
countrymen. The theory that clothes exist for the sake of tailors, and 
hata for the benefit of hatters, was propounded thirty years ago with 
crude and passionate earnestness in “ Alton Locke” and other popular 
ublications. In West Virginia and Pennsylvania the rioters and their 
ends in the militia practically assert the proposition that stokers and 
engine-drivers are the ultimate objecta of railway construction. The 
truth that hats were designed to cover heads and railways to convey 
passengers and goods requires, though it is not recondite, to be seen 
through a non-refracting medium. It is easy to understand the popular 
feeling that men who work ought to enjoy a larger share of the products 
of labour; but it might occur to the milvocatee of trades-unions that the 
most immediate sufferers by strikes are often of the same class with the 
malcontent workmen. The reduction of wages which caused the strike 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railway was a consequence of stagnation of 
trade, which is necessarily accompanied by scarcity of employment. It 
appears that competent persons are ready and eager to supply the va- 
cancies on the railway at the reduced rate of wages. It is against the 
outside candidates for employment that the violence of the meno 
strikes is primarily directed. The struggle of labour against capital is 
generally at the same time a struggle of labour against labour, and the 
claims of the workmen are also necessarily adverse to the interests of 
the consuming community. 

The people of the United States, among other great qualities, enjoy 
a fortunate immunity from pedantic deference to verbal logic. the 
protectionists of Pennsylvania will not be restrained by scruples of 
consistency froin repressing a seditious movement for the protection of 
a certain class of workmen. It is satisfactory to learn that the respecta- 
ble citizens in the disturbed districts are ready to act as special consta- 
bles; and even if the local government finds itself incapable of restoring 
order, the whole force of the Union will, if necessary, be exerted in 
vindication of lawful authority. In the same State a number of Irish 
miners lately held a large district in terror during a strike for wages, 
and some of them even resorted to murder in pursuance of their 
purpose ; but the overzealous champions of labour found that, in leaving 
their own country, they had not left law behind them, About the time 
when Mr. Bright eloquently praised William Penn for dispensing 
with capital punishment, a dozen of the delinquent miners were 
hanged in a batch by the government of Pennsylvania. It may be 
hoped that the railway mutineers will not expose theinselves to 
the same penalty; but it would be a far graver fortune that their 
defiance of law should be rewarded by success. In tbe mean time 
they will not have failed to accomplish abundant mischief. The 
frauds of railway boards and the unprincipled levislation of some of 
the Western States had already discouraged English capitalists who 
might otherwise have invested money in American railways. The 
lawless seizure of many of the principal lines by the engineers and 
stokers discloses an additional risk by bondholders. Attempts of the 
same kind have been defeated in some Northern States; but the present 
strikes seems to be unusually formidable. 





In the description of the funeral procession in Tékié on 
Thursday, the Gazette gravely states that “‘ The cortége con- 
sisted of forty-eight magicians in the van, who were followed, 
etc.” Now what on earth could they be wanted for, and in a 
van too? The only similar occurrence on record that presents 
itself to our memory was on the occasion, not of a funeral, but of 
a marriage—that of the peerless Chaoukeun to the magnifi- 
cent Youantée—a full account of which will be found in the 
pages of the Wondrous Tale of Han, from which we 
quote :— 

“Five thousand political mountebanks, contradicting each 
other, and exerting themselves for the amusement of the 
people, who however suffered rather severely from their mad 
tricks. 

The Emperor's juggler who astonished the whole empire by 
his extraordinary feats and the rapidity of which he relieved 
them of all the money in their pockets.” 

Our contemporary then goes on to say that the body of the 
Princess “ was laid beside that of the husband of the late Sho- 
gun.” We would suggest that some correction be made here in 
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the issue for the mail, as otherwise readers at a distance may 
be misled as to the sex of the Shéguns. 


CrickET.—The cricket match which was playéd on Thursday, 
“ Settlement v. The Fleet and Visitors,” was by far the beat 
we have had this season. The “ Settlement” sent their oppo- 
nents in first, Havergal and Lee appearing at the wickets to 
commence the game. Lee was quickly disposed of and 80 
were his two successors, when Bain took his place opposite 
to Havergal and the two kept up a very lively game between 
them, Abbott was not up to his usual form of bowling, and it 
would perhaps have been more judicious if he had been taken 
off earlier, and tried again later in the day. However, Bain 
succumbed to a ball from him at last, and of those who follow- 
ed, only one, Loane, succeeded in just getting into double 
figures. But Havergal stood his ground nobly, and when the 
last wicket fell for 161, carried out his bat, with the proud sa- 
tisfaction that he had himself contributed a well played 91 to- 
wards making up that total,—a score never yet approached on 
this ground. Throughout, his wasa careful and extremely well 
played innings, though he was let off once or twice in the 
neighbourhood of the wicket. 

The fielding of the “Settlement” was better than on 
former occasions this year, though it will still admit of great 
improvement, but it is difficult to see how this can be at- 
tained if the greater number of the eleven never appear on the 
Cricket Ground except at matches. It is worthy of note that 
‘The Fleet and Visitors” scored no byes at all. 

For the “Settlement” Dodds and Mollison first appeared 
at the wickets, and both played well and carefully, though 
Dodds, who gave several chances to the field, only escaped 
because the ball was ‘‘ muffed” time after time. Mollison was 
at length bowled by a ball which first hit his leg, and his place 
was taken by Abbott, who was caught by Havergal when he 
had added but 4 to the score. Hamilton succeeded him, and 
began at once with very free hitting, which seemed to de- 
moralize the bowling, never very good at any time. After 
running up a capital score of 56 Dodds gave a very easy 
chance to short leg, which Havergal did not fail to take ad- 
vantage of. Wheeler followed him, but was put out almost 
immediately. Kirkwood then went in, and played a very cau- 
tious game until he became better acquainted with the bowl- 
ing, and then commenced hitting more freely. In the 
meantime Hamilton, who had punished the bowling pretty 
considerably (he made one splendid hit clear over the railings), 
perhaps, became careless, and was bowled by Keary. His 
place was taken by Barlow, who ran up a score of 15, while 
Kirkwood increased his to 30, and at this stage the stumps 
were drawnu, showing a total of 205 for the ‘“ Settle- 
ment” with only five wickets down. Several ladies were 
present during the afternoon to watch the progress of the 
game, and at + o'clock the band of Tennessee arrived on the 
ground. The following is the score :— 


Tue FLEET AND VISITORS. 


Havergal, ot Out. .isiceaiencscnecascccecacbucssuesuansesveves 91 
|e Rl 0 ce; | RO as a 1 
Keary: bi, ADDO ccs oi dost veassn esvaneascersisundevienee yess 1 
Llewellin c. Mollison, b. Dodds............ 00.0.0. cece cee eee 3 
Bain: 1), ADDO ic isixsCeia sa venssauay ea eeiacvnasidsweeicciera 26 
Wade c. Milne, b. Dodds... 00... cece ccc cceceecce ceases 1 
Boyer c. Abbott, b. Dodds 2.0.0.0... cece cece ecee eee es 2 
Tate b. Abbott.......... dita Saaae Rneeue mewaewtenc tu accelaneiaen 1 
Loane c. Mollison, b. Dodds............c cece ee ccc ccc ceeues 11 
Campion b. Dodilaiciccadscsctcvestccvusess? asatecedenventcos 0 
Woodbridge b. Hamilton. .............c ce ceccceeeecee ees 0 
Leg Byes........ ia hnhed geeleeabavensatmensusyatenedeaniesteti 3 
WY FEO; BGG i caiin cats cactus ch cadondedaetenetaxtersoune is 21 
TOUR wisies sca ve see danseae vexkeusebba es 161 

SETTLEMENT. 
BOMB ON Die. WANG ccaaaensiiae cs dcsecieuaveresatlcbbsice ites. 30 
Dodds c. Havergal, b. Keary...........ccccccecscscececeeeoens 56 
Abbott c. Havergal, b. Wade...........ccc ccc eee ee eee 4 
Parmiltun: by INCAPY sac cecusivis sonal viaaustenvoncocpades eee; 39 
Wheeler Ll. b. w., b. Wade... ccc ec ccc esse ceeeee ces 1 
WAITER WOO, TOG GWG s sce soiree a yalkeckoostsenrseecias dud bourses 30 
Barlow Pac. -Wadsahe aay Vea Geascaanawuneck deface iin dietes luce 15 
DV OSs ticcntvarsavane asvaniesepeebinntacetewoles 3 
BCG BV OR socccdetiecnain bntcoivesiartnantnts 1 
WY AEB 5 Roeasc os Su tasaidionapuncedelacseenes 26 
205 
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On Friday lot No. 9, on the Bund—the site of the Hopital 
Jaurés which was burnt down three years ago—was sold by 
auction and fetched only $3,000. Two years ago this lot was 
purchased by a Yokohama firm for the sum of $9,000, which 
was then considered a moderate price. This isa pretty fair 
proof of the fall in value of property in the settlement, and 
surely affords sufficient grounds for our protesting against 
the excessive ground rents which property holders are com- 
pelled to pay. 





From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 10th. 
When the Wilhelmine left Hakodate the Ocean Pearl, Fried- 
rich and Ching-Too were loading there, and expected to leave 
on the 6th August for this port. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

Since the entry of the rebels into Kagoshima, they seem to 
have obtained possession of all the arms and ammunition 
which were formerly hidden in the provinces of Hiuga and 
Osumi, for they are now armed with snider rifles and have 
excellent cartridges. 

It is not true that Hiuga is over-run by rebels, or that 
Miyako-no-j6 has been captured. 

We hear that a private letter has been received to the effect 
that many of the samurai of different parts of Satsuma, who 
were confined to their homes after surrendering to the Imper- 
ialists, on receipt of the news of Saigo’s march South, were 
either compelled to once more take up arms against the Im- 
perialists, or have voluntarily joined Saigo, for when he passed 
Yoshino his forces numbered about four thousand. At the 
time that the rebels broke through the Imperial lines at Eiga- 
take © 9° © very narrowly escaped being killed outright 
at the hands of Kirino, and now lies seriously wounded. When 
the officials were fleeing from Kagoshima ° © ° was lost 
sight of and has never since been seen. We have heard many 
other facts but refrain from publishing them. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

His Majesty the Mikado has presented the family of Ohara, 
the noble who was murdered a few days ago, with three rolls 
of red and white silk. 

H. E. Sameshima, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Mr. Mori, a Secretary of that Department, went to Kobe by 
the Tokio Maru on the 5th instant. 

During the month of August the following prisoners were 
sentenced at the Tdkié Suibansho:—1 to be beheaded ; 13 to 
hard labour for ten years and under; 199 to hard labour for 
less than 100 days. 

There are many armed burglars now in Tékié. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

At about 2 p.m. on the 8th instant, His Excellency Okubo 
went in great haste to the Bureau of Police, but as the office 
was already closed, His Excellency immediately proceeded to 
the residence of Mr. Kawaji, the Chief of Police. What can 
be the cause of this hurry ? 

A telegram despatched from Nagasaki on the 8th instant 
at 6.10 a.m., says that the Imperial head-quarters have been 
removed to Taniyama. 


From the Akébono Shimbun, extra. 

A telegram from Kajiki, despatched at 3 p.m. on the 5th 
instant, announces that Assistant Police Inspector Watanuki has 
successfully defended the godown near the Kercho at Kago- 
shima, which is stillin his hands. The repulse of the rebels on 
the 4th instant has opened communication with the coast. | 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

It is rumoured that Miyako-no-jé6 is again in the hands of 
the rebels, and that great agitation 1s prevailing in Shikoku. 

The rebel leader Katsura Yemon, with cight thousand men, 
three thousand of whom were wounded, has surrendered to 
Lieut.-General Nodzu. 

From the Osaka Nippo. 

At Fukuyama, in Bingo, a fire broke out on the 28th in- 
stant which distroyed three hundred houses. Twelve persons 
were burned to death. 


Google 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from: Osaka at 9.45 on the 7th 
instant, says that a report has been received from Colonel 
Ozawa at Hososhima, to the effect that the rebels are now sta- 
tioned at Shiroyama and Shigakuto, in Kagoshima. They 
made a general attack upon the Imperialists at dawn of the 
4th instant, but were repulsed with the loss of thirty-one men, 
among whom was Kishima Kiyoshi and several other leading 
men. 

Kawaji, the Chief of Police, will probably start for Kago- 
shima on the 14th or 15th instant. 

Three hundred policemen are to be despatched to Tosa in a 
few days. 


The P. M. Steam-ship China left for San Francisco yester- 
day evening, taking the following cargo of Tea :— 





From San Fran. N. York. Other cities. Total. 
Shanghai.................. — 625 — 625 
Nagasaki..............0008 — — 233 233 
PRIOR sai ccctavsvccisccetes 476 290 8 766 
Yokohama................ 2,919 15 471 3,373 
Hongkong................ 28 2,898 241 3,266 

Total..cceccescssee. 3,723 3,828 953 «8, 263 
Tuesday, 11th. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 
There were 3,855 patients in the Osaka Special i ats on 
the 6th instant. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Kirino was wounded on the 30th ultimo, says a letter from 
Kagoshima, and Hemmi Juroda has since been commanding 
the rekel forces. 

Ikebe Kichijuro, the commander of the Higo samurai who 
joined the rebels, was wounded once at Kumamoto and again at 
Hitoyoshi, but accompanied the rebel troops as far as Sado- 
wara. At the engagement there he saw his men put to flight, 
which so incensed him, that wounded as he was he rushed to 
the front to endeavour to rally them and oppose the enemy. 
When the Imperialists drove the rebels before them he was 
unable to accompany the latter in their flight, owing to his 
wounded state, and nothing has been heard of him since, The 
above particulars were obtained from a rebel prisoner. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

It was agreed with Korea that two more ports should be 
opened twenty months after the date of the signing of the 
treaty, but owing to the war in the south no preparation has 
hitherto been made to carry out this agreement. The Nisshin 
Kan is now being prepared at Yokosuka for a voyage to Korea 
there to survey and select favourable ports. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

As Kataoka Kenkichi, the President of the Risshisha is un- 
dergoing examination at Tékid, Shimaji Masanori has been 
elected Vice,President by the members, and is conducting the 
affairs of the Society. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Sub-Inspector Watanuki from 
Kagoshima at 4 p.m. on the 8th instant, says that according to 
the orders of Vice Admiral Kawamura police forces have been 
stationed at Taniyama and other places to capture all the re- 
bels who attempt to seek safety by flight. 

Major General Kuroda has said that he has very often fought 
in company with Saigo and observed many instances of his ex- 
cellent strategical skill, but that he did notice any display of 
it during the present war as the manoeuvres were of a very ordi- 
nary nature, until Saigo’s re-entry into Kagoshima, which was 
indeed an act worthy of his reputation. 





Wednesday, 12th. 
We understand that the O. S.S. Agamemnon will remain at 
Singapore for repairs. The S.S. Nestor has a new shaft on 
board for her.—China Mail. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
The expenses of the war up to the 10th iustmnt, as paid by 
the Okurasho, amounted to 34,020,298 yen. 
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From the Choya Shimbun. 

A telegram from Nagasaki despatched by Police Sergeant 
Nakagawa to Kawaji, the Chief of Police, at 2.30 p.m. on the 
10th instant, announces that Police Sergeant Ando left that 
port yesterday evening, and Yujun was also leaving at time of 
despatching the message with eight hundred policemen. The 
remaining police would leave at 4 p.m. 

A telegram from our reporter at Kumamoto, despatched at 
9.30 a.m. on the 9th instant, says that the rebels defeated the 
Shinsen-riotan at Kagoshima on the 5th instant and captured 
four large guns and a large quantity of ammunition. The 
Kagoshima Kencho was transferred to Kajiki, in Osumi, on 
the 7th instant. 

Miura and two other samurai of Tosa were brought to 
T6kié under arrest on the 10th instant. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Taniyama, despatched by Sub-Inspector 
Watanuki at 5.30 p.m. on the 10th instant, says that some of the 
men under hiscommand were sent to Tenoura, and there ascer- 
tained that all the paroled Satsuma men who were forced to 
join Saigo on his march through, deserted from the rebel ranks 
after the arrival of Imperial reinforcements at Kagoshima. 

Soyejima, the ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, who has been 
in China for some time, is said to have left that country for 
Japan on the 7th instant. 

Sakuma Oyakata, Iye Shinunjé, and Moromizato Shinunjé, 
of Loochoo, have for some time past been examined at the 3rd 
Police Station, but since yesterday such examination has been 
transferred to the Tékié Saibansho. 

There are many pretended graves of Saigo to be met with 
the borders of the provinces of Hiuga and Osumi, on opening 
which only old rebel paper money or bodies of rebels of no 
importance are to be found. 


Thursday, 13th. 
By the Saikio Maru yesterday 387,655 old silver bus were 
shipped to the Mint at Osaka. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

A telegram from Sub.-Police Inspector Watanuki at Kago- 
shima, despatched at 5.40 p.m. on the 10th instant says :—109 
of the rebels who were hiding at Tano-ura, with their swords 
and a few fire arms were captured on the 9th instant. Another 
capture of 88 rebels has also been made. 

It is reported that a telegram has been received from Sub.- 
Inspector Watanugi to the effect that the sending of reinforce- 
ments should be discontinued for the present, as he has certain 
schemes of his own which will be frustrated by the presence of 
too many troops. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

In our yesterday's issue we stated that several of the Loo- 
chooan envoys had presented themselves at the Saibansho. It 
now appears that their attendance there was occasioned by the 
fact that a Loo-chooan has been arrested at Osaka for stealing 
some articles from the residence of the representatives of Loo- 
choo at Tékid, and the envoys now request that the prisoner 
may be sent to Loo-choo to be tricd before the native court. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A man named Yoshida, of Ishijiku in Musashi, was so ex- 
cited by the discovered infidelity of his wife, that in his mad- 
ness he was determined to kill her. Arming himself with a 
sword he rushed out of the house for the purpose, and seeing, 
as he thought, his wife standing at the outer gate, immediately 
cut off her head, only to discover, when too late, that he had 
killed his neighbour's wife instead of his own. 

The Tsukuba Kan is, it is said, to be despatched for Korea 
on the 18th instant. Mr. Hanabusa, of the Gaimus'o, has been 
appointed Chargé d'Affairs for that country. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

One regiment of troops from the Hiroshima garrison has 
been despatched to Kumamoto garrison, and the Hiroshi- 
ma garrison has been reinforced by one regiment of troops 
from Matsuyama, while one regiment from the Himeji garrison 
has been sent to Matsuyama. 


Google 
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From the Akéhono Shimbun. 

The Okurasho has handed over 700,000 yen to the Bureau of 
Police to be sent to the Kagoshima Kencho, in order to meet 
the expenses caused by the unexpected entry of Saigo into the 
town of Kagoshima. 


Friday, 14th. 
From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
The widow of Ohara, the under Secretary of the Foreign 
Office, has died of the wounds which she received at the time 
of her husband’s assassination. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A new building in foreign style is to be erected for the 
Daijokwan within the Palace grounds at Akasaka, the cost of 
which will be 30,000 yen. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

On the eighth instant six field pieces, and one thousand stand 
of arms were sent from the Osaka arsenal to Kagoshima. 

A request has since been received from the seat of war that 
ten thousand stand of arms be sent down at once. The Gov- 
ernment arsenals at Osaka and Todkié are to turn out five 
thousand stand each, and send them to the South as soon as 
they are ready. 





Saturday, 15th. 
Late yesterday evening the Ayent of the Great Northern 
Telegraph Co. received intelligence that the cable between 
Gutzlaff and Amoy had been repaired, and communication again 
opened with Hongkong. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

The Emperor will review the 3rd Division of Police at 
Fukiage, Tékié, on the 15th instant. . 

Our reporter at Kumamoto sent a telegram at 3.30 p.m. 
on the 13th instant, announcing that the Kagoshima Kencho 
has been established at Shirahama-mura in the Department 
of Heisa. No changes have taken place in regard to the 
position of the opposing forces. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

All the policemen of Kéchi ken (Tosa) are to be dismissed 
and a body of the Tékid police will be sent there. 

The rebels have taken possession of 1,500 overcoats that 
the Okura Company had made for the Imperial troops by 
order of the Army Department. 

On an average the Osaka Mint supplies the Osaka garrison 
with three and a half million yen per month, to cover the war 
expenses. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

An Italian silk merchant has said that as Japan produces 
such large quantities of silk-worm’s egg cards, of which fact 
the raisers of silk in Italy are fully aware, so that they will not 
therefore give high prices for them. For this reason, if the 
number of cards was limited to five hundred thousand, it 
would be much better for both Italian and Japanese merchants. 

Nakamura Shikan and severnl other famous actors of 
Tékid will shortly give a performance at Sanomatsu-za in 
Hagoromo-ché. They will be succeeded by some famous 
actors from Suruga. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The eighty-nine rebels of Higo who were captured at Nobe- 
oka were sent to the Kumamoto Kencho on the 30th ultimo 
for examination. 

A telegram from Police Sergeant Hagiwara at Saiki in 
Bungo to the Chief of Police Kuwaji, despatched at 11.05 
a.m. on the 11th instant, 1s as follows :—‘‘ I have been ordered 
with three hundred men under my command to go to Kago- 
shima, so will start to-morrow with four companies.” 

H. E. Sanjé has been appointed to review the troops at 
Fukiage in the place of the Mikado, as for certain reasons His 
Majesty is unuble to attend in person, 

Just when Iwamura, the Governor of Kagoshima ken, was 
sturting hurriedly for Nagasaki, he left the following, which 
was addressed to the rebels entering the town :—‘‘ Do not des- 
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troy the Kencho. Do not act violently to the wounded rebels} THE QUARANTINE REGULATIONS AND THE 


in the Hospital. Do not oppress the people.”- 
From the Akébono Shimbun. 


We hear that a committee has been appointed, consisting of 


certain Government officials, to reform the newspaper laws, and 
that the draft copy of the new regulations has been prepared. 
But we hear that the members of the committee were divided in 
Opinion, some saying that distinction should be made between 
those who wilfully and those who unintentionally violate the 
laws. Some, again, were of opinion that the laws should be 
made more comprehensive, and others that the penalties should 
be lightened, while others, again, thought that the laws should 
remain as they are at present. At all events one of the Minis- 


ters urgently requests that some decision may be arrived at 


before the present troubles are over. 


The 17th instant being Shinshd-sai (day of thanksgiving 


for the new harvest), a military band will play at the exhibi- 
tion, 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
9th September, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &c....... sddpasseaeneddes «$6,370.24 
Merchandise, &6......cccscssscscssccsecceesecevenes $ 818.03 
POG esc csissariaviriat $7,188.27 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 


Passengers, Parcels, &6.........cscccsessecseees $7,193.53 
Merchandise, &C........ecccssesencccsccscecereccees $ 833.84 
POA] sxccecsnceeees .-- $8,027.37 





We are led to understand that the rumour regarding the retire- 
ment of Sir John Smale from the Bench here is entirely ground- 
less. His Lordship, who rejoices in the possession of good health, 
has at present no intention of retiring, although doubtless he will 
not object to bis usual furlough when his turn comes round.— 
China Mail. ‘ 





The S.S. Venice reports very bad weather to the southward. 
On Sunday night she experienced a heavy gale from the 8S. W and 
during a heavy lurch the cargo shifted slightly to port, and the 
game day she lost her after awnings.—China Mail. 


The S.S. Amboto from Saigon encountered a typhoon on Sunday 
last, at 9 p.m., when a little to the southward of the Island of 
Hainan, and sustained considerable damage. She reports having 
lost all her sails, one boat and everything moveable about the 
decks. The force of the sea was so tremendous that the steam- 
pipes on the decks used for conveying steam to the winch were 
torn completely up and the tarpaulins were washed off the hatches. 
—China Mail. 





The wind has veered round from the South-west to the West and 
North to-day, bringing with it a very heated atwosphere, and a 
shower of minute black worms, with which many people found their 
clothing und persons covered. It is to be hoped some naturaliat 
will be able to inforin the public what they are; many residents of 
long standing have never experienced a similur visitntion before. — 
Shanghai Courier. 


A letter from a Wuchang correspondent comes to hand just in 
time to announce that some energy has at length been shown in the 
piatier of the attack by the students on the gentlemen of the 
Wesleyan Mission. Two hundred of the students were captured 
and marched to the parade ground, and some who were identified 
have heen severely seutenced, two of them to 600 blows and five 
morths imprisonment.—Shanghai Courier. 


The stenmer 4/hol Cuptnin Thomeon, experienced a typhoon on 
the 26cb ult., while on a pussnge from Nugasnki to this port. She 
behaved well, and has sustained little damage.—S, C. & C. Gazette, 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 





HE native authorities have evidently taken alarm in 

reference to the possible introduction of cholera, and 

it is an evidence of substantial progress that this alarm 

has caused the issue of regulations which, while very de 

fective in some essential particulars, are yet, on the whole, 

conceived in a proper spirit and calculated, if stringently 
enforced, to effect great good. 

It will be lamentable if the Government, having taken 
so long a step in‘the right direction, does not go on in the 
work of sanitary precaution, applying it not merely to the 
exclusion and limitation of cholera, but to other more 
common and more manageable diseases, the causes of which 
are always present, and which are often exceedingly fatal 
in Japan as elsewhere, 

A few words on preventible diseases, and on sanitary 
science as applied to the control of such diseases, seem 
appropriate in this connection. 

Modern investigations have proved that a large number 
of the most common and fatal diseases are either entirely 
preventible, or may, at least, be controlled and limited even 
when they have made their appearance in virulent form. 
Most of these diseases belong to the class known as infec- 
tious, that is, diseases caused by the reception of some 
poisonous matter within the system, the peculiarity of this 
poison, by which it differs from ordinary poisons, being that 
it possesses the power of reproducing itself under favourable 
circumstances to an almost infinite extent. Certain dis- 
eases, as small pox, scarlet fever, measles and syphilis have 
long been recognized as infectious in the highest degree. 
Many other diseases formerly considered as non-infectious 
are now known to belong to this class, such as typhoid fever, 
relapsing fever, cholera and dysentery ; while the tendency 
is rather to enlarge the list of infectious diseases than to 
diminish it. It is believed by many able men that pul- 
monary consumption and scrofula will yet be proved to be 
communicable, and consequently preventible diseases. 

Without going deeply into the vexed question of the 
physical nature of the poisons of the infectious diseases, it 
is sufficient to say that the tendency of modern thought is 
to the belief that in nearly, ifnot quite all of these diseases, 
the poison is either in the form of low vegetable organisms, 
or else belongs to that border land between the plant and 
animal, the existence of which is now generally acknow- 
ledged. On no other hypothesis can most of the pheno- 
mena be so easily explained, and, while in regard to the 
greater number of infectious diseases the poison itself has 
never yet been isolated or seen, yet in at least two distinctly 
infectious disorders—malignant pustule and relapsing fever 
—the efficient cause of the disease has not only been found 
and examined, but in the case of malignant pustule has 
been used successfully to produce the disease in the lower 
animals. In these cases the disease germs appear to 
belong to the lowest forms of the vegetable kingdom, and 
to that class of simple structure known as bacteridia. 

It is probable that the mode of reproduction of the 
infecting material, be this material what it may, bears a 
close resemblance to that of the lower forms of fungi, 
and is favoured by like circumstances. It may be that the 
germs of some diseases multiply only within the animal 
organism; it is certain that the multiplication of others is 
favoured by their reception in a suitable soil with surround: 
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ings of dampness and decaying organic matter and under | solid and fluid matters derived from the body of the sick, 


reasonably high temperature. 


From the above it follows that we may, for any of the in- 
fectious diseases, speak of its causes as primary and pre- 
disposing, the primary cause being the specific germ of the 
disease, probably always originating from some antecedent 
case, and the predisposing causes being those conditions 
which favour the development and reproduction of this 
germ. 


Disease poisons vary as to the mode by which they are 
propagated from individual to individual. In some dis- 
eases the infection is carried suspended in the air, as in 
typhus. Again the poison is transmitted by the contamina- 
tion of drinking water, as in typhoid, or by direct contact, 
as in glanders or malignant pustule ; while in some cases the 
virus may be transmitted by all of these or by other means. 
These poisons differ also as to their tenacity of life, in 
whooping cough, forexample, the contagion acts but through 
a brief space, and during a short time, actual reception of 
the breath of the affected individual appearing necessary 
for the propagation of the disease. In other cases, as in 
scarlet fever, the poison exhibits the most wonderful en- 
durance and vitality, clinging to infected articles of dress 
or to houses for months or years. It is this tenacity of 
life on the part of some of the disease poisons that enables 
us to explain the appearance of the first case in many 
epidemics of several of the infectious diseases, the poison 
having lain dormant until favouring circumstances stimu- 
lated its development, the case from which the poison was 
originally derived having occurred long previously or at 
some far distant point. 

In attempting the prevention of infectious diseases, we 
have first to undertake the destruction of the disease 
germs where we snow them to exist, viz.: in the body of 
the sick: second, to close all channels by which they may 
be transmitted from the affected individual to others, or to 
lurking places when they may lie till they find a victim: 
third, to render the conditions unfavourable to the devel- 
opment, propagation and preservation of the germs which 
have escaped. 

For the destruction of the disease germs within the 
body of the affected individual, we are in general power- 
less. Ina few diseases we probably succeed in so 
doing, to at least a certain extent, but in by far the 
greater number we can do little other than to sustain the 
patient, guide and mitigate the course of the disease, and 
wait for the cycle of changes in the diseased process to 
complete itself. It is to the second and third means that 
we must look for success in the prevention of disease. 
For the arrest of the transmission of contagion to others, 
the first steps are the isolation of the sick and the preven- 
tion of approach to the dead, a course undoubtedly re- 
pugnant to our feelings in many cases, but one so essen- 
tial that it will certainly in the future be enforced by an 
enlightened state medicine. Measures should also be taken 
to avoid accumulation and concentration of the poison in 
the sick room, and to neutralize and destroy the poisonous 
emanations of the sick as fast as they are given off. We 
can, as yet, fulfil these indications but imperfectly, vet can 
do much. The means to be used consist in free ventilation 
and the employment of volatile disinfectants such as chlo- 
rine, carbolic acid or sulphurous acid, together with the 


prompt disinfection and, if PROSE of all those 


which experience has shown to be presumptive carriers of 
contagion. 

_ The third indication mentioned above, that of rendering 
the conditions unfavourable for transmission and multipli- 
cation of disease germs, is only to be fulfilled by the ex- 
ercise of an intelligent supervision of the surroundings 
and mode of life of each member of the community. Con- 
ditions favouring the development of infectious disease may 
exist within the individual, for anything which depresses 
the vital powers or predisposes to disease in general may 
predispose to infectious disease. The more robust and per- 
fect the health of the man, the less likely is he to contract 
infectious disease. The food supply of the people, the 
quality of their drinking water, their habits of life, such as 
personal cleanliness or the contrary, and the ventilation 
and warming of their dwellings, should all receive atten- 
tion in this connection. 

Experience has proved beyond a doubt that the condi- 
tion of the water supply of a community is one of the 
most important factors in the causation of health or 
disease. This applies not only to the wholesomeness 
or otherwise of the water considered with reference 
to its chemical constitution or impregnation with mineral 
matter, but more especially to water as a carrier of disease 
Water is of all other articles of 
human consumption that which is most easily and fre- 


germs from man to man. 


quently contaminated. The connection of a cesspool or 
sewer with the water supply of a town has again and 
again caused epidemics of typhoid, and under similar cir- 
circumstances might aid in the diffusion of cholera to an 
Mere filtration of 
fluids through the soil is by no means certainly destructive 
of their power for evil. All depends upon the distance 
through which the fluid passes in the earth, and on 
Wells 
may be, and often have been, contaminated by leaky drains 
or sewers even when many feet distant. 


almost unlimited extent. infected 


the chemical constitution and porosity of the soil. 


Porous or leaky 
water pipes passing near or through sewers are also active 
carriers of infection.* In fact, the minuteness of the indi- 
vidual germs and the smallness of the quantity of infecting 
material required to produce disease, render it almost im- 
possible so to construct drains or sewers as to prevent 
injurious leakage or percolation. The only safety seems 
to be in a wide separation of the drainage system from the 
sources of water supply. 

Any collections of filth, stagnant water, or decomposing 
offal are likely to afford a favourable soil for the develop- 
ment or preservation of discase germs. All such possible 
foci of infection should therefore be as soon as possible rc- 
moved from the neighbourhood of human habitations, while 
in time of epidemic they should not only be removed but 
should in most cases be disinfected and where possible des- 
troyed. This is more especially necessary with reference 
to night soil and other human excreta, which if not 





* A striking instance of this occured during 1876 in the native 
police force of Yokohama, where an epidemic of typhoid fever 
amounting to 23 cases in a total of 200 persons, was clearly and un- 
mistakably traced to the usc of water from a certain well fed from the 
acqueduct, but of which the supply pipe passed directly through a 
large and foul sewer. In this case none were attacked save those 
who used the infected water, and measures taken for the correction 
of the evil were immediately followed by the cessation of the 
epidemic. The history of this outbreak, which is interesting on 
account of the clearness with which the connection of facts was 
traced, has been fully reported by the observer, Dr. D.B. Simmons, 
Surgeon to the Police Force, in the April number of the Am, 
Journal of Medical Science, kE72! & 
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already containing the germs of disease, afford the most 
favourable locality for their reception and development. 

This subject will be continued in a future issue, when 
the details of the methods to be employed for prevention 
of disease will be considered, more expecially in connection 
with what we believe to be important omissions from the 
new quarantine regulations. 
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PRIVILEGED CLASSES. 
(From the **Choya Shimbun,” 9th August, 1877. ) 

A title without privileges attached to it is a worthless honour. 
People are glad to have titles bestowed on them, because it 
is a mark of honour, and it grievecs them when they are deprived of 
them because it brands them with disgrace. But when titles are 
bestowed they are always accompanied by certain rights and 
privileges, otherwise they would constitute no reward for noble 
actions, while their withdrawal would carry with it no disgrace. 
For instance, when Gombei is told that his name is changed to 
Hachibei, he will not on account of his change of name set to 
work to reform his conduct. If a farmer, because he committed 
some crime, were to be told that he would hereafter be called a 
merchant, what would he care? Such changes have no effect on 
character, for the simple reason that Gombei in no ways feels 
honoured by his name being changed to Hachibei, while the farmer 
suffers no disgrace from being called a merchant. 

By tho same course of reasoning depriving samurai of their rank 
of shizoku and calling them Aeimin has no longer any effect. At 
the present time if a samurai commits an offence, which according 
to the laws is punishable by one hundred days’ imprisonment, he 
is merely deprived of his title. Thus while all offenders who are 
merely commoners have to toil at carrying carth and stone for 
making roads, the samurai can remain in idleness, although they 
may have committed crimes of equal gravity with those who suffer 
the punishment of hard labour. 

When this law first came into operation, however, it was not in- 
tended thereby to treat the samurai with any special clemency. 
In former days there was, in their opinion, nothing so disgraceful 
as to be deprived of their title, for in feudal times a scemurai was 
so far above the mass of the people, that a commoner had to stand 
one one side and make way for his superior to pass. In those days 
the richest merchants and wealthicst land owners would not have 
hesitated for a moment in giving up all their possessions, if only 
thereby they might become samur«i, so precious did the title then 
seem. Morever, everyone who held the rank of sesnurai had cer- 
tain estates granted him by his lord, which no longer remained to 
him if he was deprived of his title. Thus loss of rank in those 
days was indeed a serious punishment. 

But the samurai of to-day is a very different being from the sa- 
murai of former days, and it is hard to say what there is to dis- 
tinguish him from the feimin. They are cither defenders 
of thcir country or drones, or anything in fact, and to all 
intents and purposes they might just as well be Acimin. If any 
farmer or merchant were told to-day that he could have the title 
of shizoku bestowed on him as a reward for having performed gome 
praiseworthy act, he would be by no means pleased at the intended 
honour. What punishment, then, can it be to a man to be 
deprived of a title that no one deems it an honour to receive? 
Surely it can be none at all. 

Now to punish the samurai by taking away their rank for 
the same crimes for which other men have to wear red cotton 
garments and work hard in the streets, is not in accordance with the 
spirit of the times. Moreover, when the semurci are given bonds 
for the pensions they have hitherto received from Government, 
then the bonds will become their own personal property of which 
the Government cannot deprive them. Thus the change of the 
name of «murai to ketmin is nothing more than changing Gombei 
to Hachibei. We urgently request, therefore, that this law should 
be reformed, for under it the samurai are treated with tyo urcat 
clemency. Unless it be altered there is nothing to restrain the 
the scaurai from committing crimes. 

The same remarks hold guod of the kuazvku. 





Otr MILirany Syste. 
(From the “Ulkeiuny Shimbun,” 3rd Septendhes, 1877.) 
The military foree, composed of voluntcers must of whom 
are samurai aud the standing army raisod by general conscrip- 


‘Google 


tion, is a necessary establishment in the country at the 
present time, and destined to play an important part in its 
history. It is impossible as matters are at present to trust to the 
volunteers alone to defend the peace of the country, and no 
change can now be made in our military system. In time of such 
great emergency as the present the standing army is insuflicient 
to resist the Satsuma insurgents, and new levies have to be raised. 
The question with which we now have to deal is whether our 
standing army should be increased or decreased. 

In the olden times in Europe there were no standing armies, but 
as the rulers of the various countries acquired greater powers, 
their institution was found to be necessary, and thus at the pre- 
sent day each Empire has its standing army. The individual 
powers of the rulers have been curtailed, but the strength of the 
armies has been increased. The military forces of different nations 
are either smaller or greater according to the nature of the Gov- 
ernment and the geographical position of the country. It is well 
known that in order to support standing armies the people have to 
be heavily taxed, whilst there is always the danger that rulers may 
make use of the military to cnforco despotic measures, but the 
fact of their maintenance is sufficient to prove their necessity. 

Now Japan has no neighbouring countries from whom inroads 
are to be feared, neither is there much danger of attacks from out- 
side. Besides, we are on friendly terms with all the nations of 
the world, and there is no likelihood of any necessity arising for 
the sending out of hostile expeditions. Least of all does it appear 
likely that our Governmant would ever have recourse to the army 
to enforce despotic measures upon the people. There can there- 
fore be no reason why our military force should be increased. 

But it is urged by some that it is impossible to forsee what 
emergency may arise in the future, and in such a civil war as the 
present the Government has been sadly troubled by insufficiency 
of troops. This then would seem to show that the army ought to 
be increased. 

Now we must bear in mind that Satsuma, against whom the 
Imperial troops have been so long struggling, has up to the present 
time been allowed to consider herself an independent province, 
and her samurai have been renowned for their skill in military 
science. It is on this account that the troups of the six garrisons, 
the Imperial guards, and the reserve forces have together proved 
insufficient for her subjugation. In the rebellions headed by Yeto 
Shimpei or Mayebara we had never to complain of paucity of 
troops, and when the present Satsuma insurrection has been sup- 
pressed, the peace of the nation will in all probability remain ever 
after undisturbed ; that is to say, provided that the Government 
does not seck to enforce despotic measures, in which case no matter 
how strong the standing army, it would be worse than useless, as 
it would probably turn against the Government, which would be 
without any means of protection. 

We trust therefore that the Governinent will be just and liberal 
in its dealings with the people, and sct to work to frame a con- 
stitution that will prescribe bounds for the exercise of administra- 
tive powers. Then it will at once be able to reduce the military 
strength, the support of which is an unbearable burden upon the 
people. 

The question may be asked, Is the present military system the 
best that could be adopted? We reply that it certainly is not. 
When Prussia was defeated by the forees under Napoleon, the 
lattor forced her to bind herself not to kcep an army of over fifty 
thousand men. Owing to this arrangement, in Prussia every man in 
turn underwent a short period of military service, so that in time 
the whole nation became trained in the use of arms. This is the 
system which we wish to sce adopted in Japan, for by such means 
will the whole nation be brought to know the rights it is bound to 
defend, and be prepared to meet any internal disturbance or any 
attack from abroad, although the actual numerical strength of the 
standing army be very small. 





“ Berkeley, Sept. 1569.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you te 
express my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley, 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Dlease give this publicity for the benetit of those 
who may thus be alllicted.—1 am, Sir, yours truly, Henry ALLPass— 
To the Proprietors of NORTON’s CAMOMILE PILLS,” 


January 13, 1877, 18ins, 
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A CHAPTER OF MODERN JAPANESE 
HISTORY. 


After Imagawa Yoshimoto, the Daimso of the provinces 
of ‘Tétémi, Mikawa, and Suruga, was defeated and slain by 
the troops of Ota Nobunaga at the battle of Okebazama, in 
the year 1560, his son Ujizane turned rénin. His de- 
cendants also, down to the time of Oshiwo Heijibei, who 


was Yorisi* under the Governor of Osaka at the end of 


the last century, remained réntn, and had no settled resi- 
dence or occupation. ‘This Oshiwo, who was a man of good 


repute, had a son born to him about the year 1792, whe? 


was named Heihachiré, the events of whose life are briefly 
recorded in the following narrative, 

Asa boy Heihachir6 was remarkable for cleverness, 
and for his fondness for literature, fencing and all the ac- 
complishments which go to make up the education of a 
samurai. At the age of fourteen or fifteen he set out for 

Yedo, having received permission from his father, in ac- 
* cordance with his wishes, to complete his education in that 
city. As he was travelling over Sudzuka-yama in the 
province of Isé, a pass nearly as high as that of Hakoné 
on the Tokaidé, he was stopped by two robbers of great 
stature, who came up and demanded hie mouey, 
threatening to kill him unless their demand was compli- 
ed with. Heihachiré, not being a youth easily 
frightened by such threats, determined not to yield 
without a struggle, and clutchiug one of the robbers, suc- 
ceeded in hurling him over a precipice. Drawing his 
sword he then turned on the other, who was also armed, 
and they fought for some time. Finally they grappled, 
and Heihachiré managed to disable and bind his antag- 
onist. He then said, “Your life is in my hands, but I 
will have mercy and spare you on certain conditions. You 
are a strong, able mav. IfI let you go free you must 
promise me that you will repent and lead a different career. 
Get your living by honest means, as you are quite capa- 
ble of doing, and leave your present degraded mode of 
life.’ The fellow promised, aud Heibachiré letting him 
go free, proceeded on his way to Yedo. 

On his arrival there be became a student of the Na- 
tional University, aud resided in the house of Hayashi 
Daikaku-no-Kami, the Director of the College. For a 
period of five years he pursued his studies with untiring 
diligence, and became the head studeut of the University 
and Professor of Literature. He was then compelled to 
return to Osaka in consequence of the illness of his father, 
who died vory shortly after his return, and Heihachirdé 
succeeded to his position and emoluments. ‘Tukaye 
Yamashiro-no-Kami, the then Governor of Osaka, 
hearing of the excellent abilities of the new Yortki, 
appointed him to the position of judge, which ottice he 
discharged with great honour. In those days the judge 
was both the judge and the law, for legislation being 
then in its infancy, cases were mostly decided at the 
will of the judges. The consequence was that such 
judgments were mostly given as partiality might dictate, 
or bribes could buy, and the grossest injustice and corrup- 
tion prevailed. . a 

But this was not the way in which Heihachiré dis- 
charged his duties. All his judgments were delivered in 
a straightforward manner, and in accordance with strict 
justice. He never courted the favour of the powerful nor 
played into the hands of his friends, neither did he flatter 
his superiors nor despise those beneath him. His chief 
aim was to promote the welfare of the people, aud after 
his official duties were discharged, he occupied his leisure 
in teaching a number of pupils fencing and literature. 

As he had now arrived at the age of thirty and 
had no children, he adopted a pupil of his named 
Nishida Kakunosuke, who showed signs of great talent. 
Heihachiré6 had always been a special favourite with 
the Governor of Osaka, ‘Takaye, who had long since re- 
cognised his abilities and on many occasions profited by 
his advice. Unfortunately for him, his patron was recalled 
to Yedo, and his place was filled by another Governor, 
a wan of totally different character, who refused to 
listen to any of the representations which Heihachird 
made on bebalf of the welfare of the people. The latter, 
therefore, finding all his endeavours set at nought, and 
the workings of justice interfered with, resigned his post, 


a a ae, hace aa an 
* An officer with magisterial power, who in time of war was called 


ypon to perform military service. 
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settled certain property on his adopted son, and retired to 


his estates where be devoted his time entirely to the 
education of his pupils. 

Now in those days a terribly selfish and oppressive 
spirit prevailed among the official and wealthy mercantile 
classes, and it had always been Heibachiro’s earnest 
desire to bring about a better state of things and alleviate 
the condition of the people at large. The crops had for 
several years past been very bad, and the consequent high 
price of rice was causing much misery to the farmers and 
the poorer classes. It was in vain that Heihachiré 
and his son memorialised Atobe Yamashiro-no-Kami, 
the new Governor of Osaka, to take some steps to aid the 
suffering people. Their petitions were rejected and their 
representations remained unnoticed. Then Heihachir6 in 
anger denounced the selfishness of the authorities, and 
seeing no other means of affording relief, sold his property 
and distributed the proceeds ameng the most needy. 

From the commencement of the year 1836, heavy rain 
fell unceasingly, and so unusually cold was it that summer 
clothes could scarcely be worn in the sixth month (August 
according to present reckoning). During the same month 
there occurred a severe storm which nearly ruined the 
crops of the fifteen provinces of the Tékaidé and Oshin, 
already poor enough on account of the inclement season. 
The following month there was a still more violent tem- 
pest which uprooted trees, wrecked many vessels on the 
coast, broke down the river embankments, and caused 
floods which carried away houses and destroyed the rem- 
nant of the crops that the former gale had spared. Iv some 
regions the people were rendered utterly destitute and 
many died on the road-side of starvation. Such terrible 
sufferings from famine as those endured during this 
7th year of Tempé have fortunately rarely been recorded 
in the history of Japan. 


During the famine the Government authorities acted 
in the most shameful manner toward the helpless and des- 
titute people. They cared only for their own selfish inte- 
rests, and did nothing to relieve the starving population. 
The rich merchants, also, by means of bribes to the offi- 
cials, taking advantage of the general distress bought up 
all the rice and other necessaries, and sold them again at 
outrageous prices, thus making capital out of the general 
misery and filling their own pockets at the expense of the 
starving thousands. Instead of doing anything for their 


‘assistance, they added to their own luxury and spent their 


ill-gotten gains in every kind of degraded pleasures. 


To aman like Heihachird, who had at heart'only the well- 
being of the people, this state of things was unendurable, 


and in the following year, 1837, he determined to make an 


attempt to relieve the ever increasing misery, by over- 
throwing the corrupt officials, and depriving the mer- — 
chants of their inhuman gains. 

With this intent he got together a body of men to whom 
he stated his views, and drew out a manifesto to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

“The Government most gravely mismanages the affairs 
of the State and uses no discrimination in its administration. 
The officials have no respect for the will of the Emperor, 
and act in utter violation of the laws established by the 
Tokugawa dynasty. Taxes are for ever being imposed 
However 
great the sufferings of the people may be, the officials show 
not the slightest wish to do anything to alleviate them. 
They and the wealthy merchants indulge in every kind of 
luxurious pleasure, never showing an atom of sympathy 
with thedistress of the poor. For these reasons it is decid- 
ed that such officials must be destroyed, and the inhuman 
merchants be deprived oftheir wealth, that you, the peo- 
ple, may be relieved from your present misery. Should 
any uprising take place, select your Icaders and come to 
our assistance, 80 that you may be transported from the 
tortures of hell to the happiness of Paradise ?” 

The above was written in the plaivest and easiest 
Japanese style, so that farmers, women and children could 
read and understand it. At theend the proclamation was 
inscribed “ Punishment from Heaven.” It was then 
enveloped in silk with the words “Heaven’s commands 
to the farming class,” and distributed throughout the pro- 
vinces of Settsu, Kawachi, Idzumi and Harima, copies 
being pasted on the pillars of every Bhuddist temple aud 
Sbinté shrine. 
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ed as the day on which Hori Iga-no-Kami, the Governor 
of Kast Osaka, and Atolfe Yamashiro-no-Kami, the Gover- 


nor of the Western districts, should meet and inspect the 
various wards of the city. It was also arrunged that they 
should spend some portion of the day in recreation at the 
residence of ¢ Yoriki, by name Asaoka, which stood 
exactly opposite the house of Heihachiré. ‘The latter, 
taking immediate advantage of this opportunity, at once 
called together his party, made up of YVoriki, Doshin, 
Rénin, students and the more wealthy farmers of the 
neighbourhood, the most prominent amoug whom was 
Hashimoto Chubei of Hanniaji-mura, whose daughter 
was a mistress of Heibachird, and told them that although 
their plans of action were scarcely matured, it would 
never do to let so good an occasion for carrying out their 
intentions slip by. It was therefore agreed that they 
should fall on the two Governors when they were feasting 
in Asaoka’s house, and having killed them sieze the 
castle, and after forcing the wealthy merchants to give up 
their property distribute it among the poor people. 

Now by his mistress, Chubei’s daughter, Heihachiré had 
one son nanted IIanjiré6, who was then two years old, and 
before entering upon his daring project he secretly had 
both mother and child conveyed out of Osaka,and sent to 
some distant province where they could hide in safety. 

The appointed day drew near, and orders were conveyed 
to the neighbouring farmers through Chubei to meet at 
the house of Heihachiré early on the morning of the 19th 
instant, as some presents were there awaiting them. On 
the night of 18th it was the turn of two yoriks named 
Koidzumi and Seda, both belonging to Heihachiré’s party, 
to keep watch at the Government Office. It was there- 
fore decided that as soon as the two Governors had set 
out they should fire the Office, and thus cause confusion 
that would be favourable to the carrying out of Heihachi- 
r0’s plans. 

Unfortunately for their success, one of the conspira- 
tors named Hirayama, a Doshin, distrusting the suc- 
cess of the movement, went to Governor Atobe and 
disclosed the whole plot. Atobe was thunderstruck 
by the intelligence, and after consulting with Governor 
Hori, sent Hirayama early on the morning of the 18th to 
Yedo to convey the news to the Bakufu, Heiachird being 
in the meantime entirely ignorant that he had been be- 
trayed. On the 18th the Governors, intending to examine 
Koidzumi and Seda, ordered them to their presence. 
They immediately surmised that the plot had been dis- 
covered and attempted to escape. Koidzumi found himself 
_ surrounded by a body of samurai, and after bravely fight- 
ing for some time was cut down. Seda, however, suc- 
ceeded in cutting his way through his assailants, and 
making good his escape, ran to the house of Heihachiré 
and informed him that he had been betrayed and that the 
whole conspiracy was known. Seeing no other alternative 
Heihachir6é then decided to commence the fight rather 
than wait and be attacked. 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of the 19th rockets and 
guns were fired to call the forces together. They had 
tire-arms and several pieces of cannon, and were likewise 
armed with spears and swords. Ieihachird, after setting 
fire to his own house, marched out at the head of his men. 
They fired the city in various parts, and extorting money 
from the wealthier merchants permitted the poor to take 
what they pleased. Osaka was very soon almost entirely 
in flames, the clouds of smoke that rose hanging over the 
city like a pall. The greatest confusion prevailed, women 
with their children on their backs, and the aged and help- 
less carried or led by the younger and stronger, struge- 
ling together in their efforts to escape the conflagration. 

Heihachiré’s forces gradually swelled in numbers, and 
were divided into two bodies, one commanded by himself 
in person, and the other by Oye Shdjird. Lhe anthorities, 
on the other hand, were not idle. ‘Tajima-no-Kami, the 


Commandant of the fortress, with the two Gov- 
ernors doing their best towards defending — them- 
selves. Stockades were thrown up round the Castle, 


while the Vort:t and Dishin were sent out against 
the rioters. The fight was desperate on both sides, and 
the sounds of the firing and shouts of the combatants could 
he heard for miles. In spite, however, of their desperate 


bravery, the forces of aby OOOR outnumbered 
aie 
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Now the 19th of the second month (April) was appoint-} by the Government troops, were in the end utterly routed. 


Heihachiré perceiving that there was now no longer 
any hope of success determined te destroy himself, but 
just as he was drawing his sword to inflict the fatal cut 
he was siezed from behind, and a voice entreated him to 
commit no such act. Looking round he saw a priest of 
tall stature, who addressing him said, “ I am the robber 
who attacked you on Sudzuka-yama many years ago. 
Acting on your warning I changed my mode of life and 
éutered the priesthood. I have been for a long time in 
Osaka, and knew that Oshiwo Heihachiré was the boy whom 
I once attempted to rob, but I was ashamed to show my 
face and therefore never made myself known to you. 
Hearing that you were leading the present attempt, I 
determined to come to your assistance, but found that it 
was too late and that the day was already lost. You once 
spared my life, and it was owing to your advice that I 
was led back to an honourable calling. I look upon you 
as my greatest benefactor, and all I ask is to be able to 
repay your kindness in the past.” 

With these words he threw off his clothes and made 
Heihachiré put them on. Then dressing himself in Hei- 
hachir6’s garments, and telling him to make good his 
escape and bidding him farewell, he appeared before the 
Government troops and called out “I am Oshiwo Heiha- 
chiré and am determined to die on this spot. Come now 
therefore and attack me!” He was soon surrounded and 
for a time fought desperately. At last, disabled by many 
wounds, he jumped into the flames ofa burning house, his 
last wish being to delude his opponents into believing that 
it was Heihachiré who thus perished. When the body was 
rescued from the flames, however, although the features 
were unrecognisable, its remarkable size proved that itcould 
not be Heihachir6, who was a man of small stature, and 
it was shown to be a trick to induce the authorities to be- 
lieve that the latter had thus met his death. 


The struggle had now come toanend. The rioters 
were completely routed, but their leader succeeded in 
making good his escape. The flames of the burning city 
were not extinguished until the morning of the 21st, up 
to which time 18,247 houses, 400 large godowns, 703 
smaller godowns and five large bridges had been swept 
away. Such was the result of this outbreak, which with 
one exception, the fight at Amakusa, was attended with 
more serious loss than any disturbance during the whole 
of the Tokugawa dynasty, and which would probably 
have been far greater bad the plot not been disclosed. 

Heihachiré, believing that he was more certain of con- 
cealment in Osaka where so great confusion reigned, than 
if he were to hide in ‘some distant place, went with his 
son to the house of a cloth merchant named Miyoshiya 
Gorobei, who lived:at Abura-cho, and whose wife was 
also a daughter of Chubei and sister of his mistress. 
Here they lay hid ina room that was entered only by 
Gorobei and his wife, their presence being unsuspected by 
any other member of the household. The Basufu were, 
in the meantime, sending detectives to every part of the 
country to try and discover Heihachiré’s place of conceal- 
ment, but they could learn nothing of his whereabouts. 

Now in Gorobei’s employ it happened that there was a 
maid servant whose family lived in the neighbouring 
village of Hirano. Her term of service expired in 
March of this year, and she returned to her home. Oue 
day she happened casually to remark that she could not 
understand why Gorobei had lately been in the habit of 
using so much rice, for that more was boiled every day 
than the family could possibly consume, and yet it always 
disappeared. Now when some gossips in the village 
heard this, they remembered that the wife of Gorobei was 
related to [Heihachiro’s mistress, and they suspected that 
the merchant might be concealing the leader of the riot. 
They communicated their suspicions to the authorities, 
who immediately arrested Gorobei and his wife, 
and examined them before the Court. Then they con- 
fessed that from the 23rd of February up to the date of 
their examination, the 27th of Mareh, Heihachiré and his 
son had been hidden in their house. Detectives were at 
onee sent to the spot, Gorobei’s wife being compelled to 
act as guide. The house was surrounded while a few 
proceeded to the room where Heihachir6 and his son were 
concealed. Imincdiately the latter perceived that they 
were discovered, they presi fire; dea) some gunpowder that 
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they had kept by them, and amid the flames and smoke of 
the burning house, they both committed seppuku. 

Thns ended the life of a man endowed with 
singular ability and of marked attainments, at the 
age of forty-five, his only crime being that he ‘was too 
anxious for the welfare of the people. As for Gorobei, 
his property was confiscated, his wife was exiled and him- 
self died in prison. 

A few words about Hanjir6, the child who was sent 
away into safety with his mother before Heihachiré caused 
the outbreak which cost him his life. The mother after 
roaming about the country, finally came to Kagoshima 
with the child, but still fearing that the Bakufu would 
discover them, settled in the island of Amakusa. The boy 
as he grew up showed wonderful talent for all branches 
of military science. These youthful promises have been 
amply fulfilled, for the boy Hanjiréd has developed into the 
famous Satsuma samurai and leader K1riNno. 





—_—————— 


JAPANESE SERMON. 


From THE Kivu6-p6wa, 2ND VOLUME, 18T SECTION. 


“That which is truly cleansed day by day is day by 
day renewed.” ‘These words are taken from the teach- 
ings in the Daignku and refer to the cleansing or purifying 
of a people.* 

In old times in China, a certain great and good king 
called T6 ruled over the province of In. At first he was 
ruler of but a small state, but because of his great virtues he 
rose to be Emperor and was the first of a line of kings who 
ruled for 600 years. ‘Though thus so great and wise a 
prince, in order to be ever self-watching he caused the 
above words to be inscribed in the vessel he used for his 
daily ablutions. AsI said Jast night, each one of us when 
born, receives of heaven a pure heart, but by reason of cove- 
tousness this pure heart is tainted. For instance, a man’s 
body is naturally clean, but if he perform dirty work his 
body becomes dirty. But atthe sametime, if he but 
cleanse himself with water he is again clean as he was 
at the first. Then ifhe be neglectful he becomes dirty 
again. Therefore, if the body he continually cleased it 
continues pure. So it is with the conscience. Although 
once tainted by the lust of zain, by daily self-examination, 
by daily purifying the conscience, the natural virtues 
remain intact and by these means, to speak in a large sense, 
isa whole country governed, or to speak in a smaller 
sense, by these means is a household governed. Clearly 
understanding this principle then, did the Chinese prince in- 





ascribe these words, and furthermore, to convey the idea of 


sincerity, he wrote, “That which is ¢rwly cleansed day by 
day is day by day renewed”. In this wise did ‘T6 fulfil the 
distinct decree of heaven. Now if even for a wise man 
such as he it were necessary to be day by day, ever watch- 
ing himself, how is it that we creatures who know 
nothing go heedlessly along like a gourd going down 
a stream, with neither aim nor object, bumping our 
heads here and our noses there, and feeling no 
shame thereat, but scolding and storming and thereby 
thinking to manage our households. Is not all that very 
absurd? He who would control others must first have a 
eare that he has a clear conscience, else his efforts are 
vain. Although we may once in a way have purified our 
conscience we do no more, but leave the rest undone. 
Think well now. In the morning you clear away the 
dust from your window frames, and so for that day dust 
there is none and they are clean, but the next look again 
and behold more dirt has accumulated. Leave this now as 
it is the next day and then the next, and in ten days time 
there will be upwards of an inch of dust there. It is the 
same with our hearts ; we cleause them for one day, but 
we are content with this, and by and by they are begrimed 
with dust like the windows aforesaid. Then, on the other 
hand, although we may ply the duster each morning, if we 
do this here and there in a careless manner the dust still 
remain in the corners. If we cleanse at all let it be done 
with care. But if I speak in this way but of cleaning 
windows, and forget the purifying of the heart, I shall 
commit a grave error. This puts me in mind of a story. 

The other year, when I was down in Banshiu, a certain 





* The first of the four junior Chinese classics, viz. Daigaku, Chiu- 


yo, Rango and M0shi. Co gle 
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man told me that there was at that time in the vicinity a 
at chajin who had built a small room of two mats area. 
Of course, after the manners of lovers of art, the place was 
put upin quaint fashion, with a rustic roof and window. 
So the matman having fitted in the mats, the paper hanger 
finished the papering, and the sliding screens adjusted, he 
employed a little boy and girl solely to wait at tea drink- 
ings, and these he set to clean the premises. Well, the 
cleaning finished, the master came forth to inspect the 
same. What with cleaning what was already clean there 
was really nothing to be said, but mine host ‘was not to 
be thus satisfied, so producing from his pocket a magnify- 
ing glass he proceeded to examine the corners of the sliding 
screens. ‘ How,’ quoth he, “could I bring guests into 
such an ill-cleaned room as this is. Just bring the cleaning 
implements from my room will you. I see nothing will 
do but I must. dust the place myself ;” and so on, scolding 
in a most causeless manner. Forthwith the youngsters 
bring a box, from which he takes the implements aforesaid, 
which turn out to be, item one, a finely cut piece of bam- 
boo such as they spit fish upon ; item two, a piece of silk 
rag ; and third, a piece of hollow bamboo like a fire blower. 
Were not these strange implements ? Then what do you 
think he does? To the end of the bamboo rod he affixes 
the silk rag, and carefully cleans one by one the cross bars 
in the window frame, blowing the while carefully into each 
corner through the blower aforesaid. Really it was a ter- 
rible business. Well, this finished, our friend being satis- 
fied, drew back, and sitting down with his tobacco box in 
the centre of the room, took a glance around him. It was 
just then more thant half-past four, and as the room faced 
the east the sun shons in through the window, when what 
thought possessed him? He summoned the youngsters 
suddenly to him. “Just go down to the cooper at the 
corner and bring me a fir tub of the largest size’. Off go the 
two, and by and by return bearing with some difficulty a 
huge tub between them. “How now, don’t put it down 
there,” cries our host, “take it to the well and scour it 
thoroughly with a straw scrubber inside and outside, and 
underneath, then fill it, with clean water and get Chésbichi 
to help you up with it carefully to the roof here.” The 
children having done this, “ IIere” cries he, “ Satsu, there’s 
a new Corean fan in my room. Bring it tome.” With this he 
strips him to the waist, and with great importance plunges 
the fan plump into the water, then all dripping as it is he 
thrusts it into the ray of sunlight, waving it up and down, 
to and fro, as though beckoning to some one or other. What 
was the object of this, think you? The slanting ray of 
sunlight was full of fine dust, and the sight annoying him, 
this was his way of removing it! A most wonderful love 
of cleauliness that, wasn’t it ? This isthe way with us all. 
We do not cleanse our hearts, but allow vanity and love of 
self to gain the upper hand, till we become as eccentric as 
this mau I have just told you of. With such a heart as 
that, though one thought to direct a household, nothing 
would go as one wished. Oh, the goodwife of that house is 
terribly slow ; or the goodman of this house is very quick 
tempered ; or our clerks are very stupid ; or, again, our 
master will not keep his wits about him—and eight hund- 
red growls without ceasing. Look well to this now. If 
these folks had their way what a state of things it would 
result in. Say something, and this irascible husband 
scolds his wife with “IIow can one keep house in these 
hard times with a dull witted dolt like you.” Then jumping 
up angrily from bed, ‘Why don’t you light the kitchen 
fire? There’s nothing one sets you to do but you bungle 
and make a mess of.” Andso on all day andevery day. 
Now if it were all as the good man wished ; if the wife 
were short tempered, the son and the son’s wife were’ 
cross grained; if the clerk and the boy drudge were over 
quick and the very cook irascible, if these, I say, were all 
like their master, what a state of affairs it would be. Why 
it would be up in the middle of the night, and open the 
door, and dust the mats, and cook the victuals, and 
the whole house scurrying round hither and thither. 
Then the rice would be burnt, the bottom of the pot 
would be smoke begrimed, the terpot would be broken, 
the oil pot upset, for all the world like holding a mat 
beating all the year round. Would all that be good now? 





+ A votary of the well known chanoyu, or tea drinkings, 
+ i.e 11 o'clock by our time, 
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To such as these their fellow men appear fools, they 
only being wise; those they like are good, and those they 
dislike bud ; those who speak well of them, though known 
to be flatterers, they somehow or other approve, while 
those who detract from them they abhor; they envy the 
talented, and hate success; they annoy others, and are 
themselves arrogant; in public they are fair spoken, 
while in secret they serve but their own interests. These 
all are pests begotten of neglect in cleansing. We must 
be ever watching. 


Moshi has said “ Giyd and Shun were sages from their 
birth, while ‘6 and Bu attained thereto.’ Wise men 
such as Giyé and Shun had knowledge inborn, and acted 
in accordance therewith, so that without striving thereat 
they were wise men. In the case of King T6 again, by 
daily cleansing the heart and by daily self-restraint he 
preserved his shining virtues, and became one of the wise. 
The Sho Kiy6 in praising these virtues says, “ He listens 
to reproof and disobeys not, be teaches others, and when 
they learn not, thinks of his own shortcoming.” When 
we consider this there can be no doubt that he remembered 
well the plain and distinct law, and reaped the benefit of 
this daily self purification. How then in the case of our- 
selves who neglect instruction, who practice no restraint, 
who go on in ont own selfish ways—how should we be 
good people. The way we become such good-for-nothings 
is after all from the evil habits begotten in our childhood. 
“Ob !” cry the parents, “let him tear the paper screens or 
he will fall ill.’ Or, “ Don’t scold him or such and such a 
complaint will break out,” and all the rest of it, so that 
when he grows up he listens to no one, and when people 
are not as he wishes, he gets ina passion, thinking him- 
self the only wise one, and that there is no one like him, 
and his heart is soon as worthless as a ball of charcoal,— 
and all this quickly asa conjuror’s trick. © The child of a 
strict house knows no strictness,” as the saying goes. That 
is to say, that those brought up from their youth in a strict 
household are not aware of this strict treatment. Try to 
cure a selfish person in a hurry and he sulks and weeps 
by himself in a corner. ‘This all arises, as the saying is, 
from the overweaning love of parents, such as lose their 
heads in pampering their offspring. Those who think 
that, even without teaching, the child becomes the man, 
make a great mistake. For instance, you may sow rice or 
wheat and these bear fruit without doubt, but fail to ma- 
nure, weed and tend them, and the seed will not ripen. It 
is the same with our children. Is it not an injustice to 
leavea child to run wild, untaught, letting him grow up as 
best he may, and then to complain that he is not like his fel- 
lows? Such a patient is hard to cure. How are we to 
deal with those who do not learn to write quickly, and who 
hate bouks ? Fortunately the moral teachings of the 
scholar Sensha Ishida are comprehensible even to the 
unlearned. Examine but once the conscience and you will 
see that thete is nothing evil in our natures. Take this 
blameless heart for your guide, and you will perform your 
duties as befits your station. I trust each of you will strive 
his utmost. Although I speak thus, I don’t mean to say 
that letters are unneeded. ‘ Work, and read when you've 
leisure,” as the saying is: let those who have the time read 
as much as possible.: But for each of you who have your 
parents, your master, and your daily tasks to attend to, if 
you would avoid injuring the interests of others, you have 
but little time for books. At the same time you can’t go 
on without learning something, so as a Jast resource study, 
say, the moral teachings, that you may avoid #t any rate 
doing any great wrong—this is my advice to busy people 
such as Tam. In teaching, to choose your time is of the 
first importance. You may sow seed in Winter, but 
nothing grows, because you are out of season. Ginseng 
is a capital medicine, but it is useless when applied to oue 
who is stunned by a fall from a second story. ‘These 
teachings aforesaid are well suited to you busy wards- 
men. Lut it’s a vexatious matter to have something ia 
view and not to accomplish our object. 

With regard to this there is an amusing story. Please 
wake up and attend, 

In a certain street there was a wedding feast. Well, 
there were present first ‘the oldest inhabitant,’ and the 
ward officers and householders, and all sorts of good 
things were brought out. Now the old party aforesaid 
was so poor a drinker, that a mere drop of saké was 



























Then think well again. The wife on her part is of a de- 
liberate nature. See her at the end of the year going on as 
if there were three new year’s months. “ What with a 
temper like my good man’s,” she complains, “ neither 
body nor soul can put up with it. It’s really too hard 
to bear.” If all again were as she would have it—if 
father and child and servants were all easy going there 
would be no victuals to eat. The small boy gets up 
about midday and opens the door to go out, when the 
good wife thrusts her head out like a turtle from 
uuder the bedclothes. “Well, shall Iset about waking up the 
household,” says she. ‘Co which the goodman, half waking 
halfsleeping. “What would you do getting up at this time, 
it is’nt twelve yet.” Whereupon, thinks the maid, coolly to 
herself, “ Ah, I’ll mal_e the tea along with the evening rice.” 
All this would never do. Each one of us has a different 
disposition, and with this difference in nature a household 
is governed. For instance, when the carpenter builds a 
house he neither does so entirely with long boards nor 
again with thick ones alone. It’s just so with.our house- 
hold. Some are quick in temper and others are slow. Some 
are obstinate and sume are dogmatic, and there is a use 
for each and all of these. But again, if there is no disci- 
pline, these differences give rise tu trouble and eve.y- 
thing goes wrong. ‘There are four or five girls playing 
onthe guitar. If they all play the same tune in the 
same manner it is nothing but so mucb noise and has 
no attraction. Some wust play treble andsome base, 
and thus there is melody and weare gratified. Then, 
furthermore, we introduce the koto, and tie violin, and 
the drum, and the flute, and the bell, and with these addi- 
tions we gradually acquire a pleasing orchestra. But 
then again, if they do not play regularly in the same time 
niagari or sansagari all together, the effect is very bad. 
So it was that the wise men in teaching music used the 
eight sounds produced by metal, stone, string, bamboo, 
parchment, wood, etc. What do we not owe to them 
for this instruction. In building houscs the measure is 
essential to the carpenter, time is essential to harp and 
guitar accompaniments, and filial picty is the essential of a 
houschold. Possessed of these, all else goes smoothly 
along. 

Loug ago in China there were three friends, one of 
whom was blind, another deaf, and the third a cripple. 
These three would often go a drinking together, and as a 
pastime the blind man would sing, the cripple beat time, 
and the deaf man dance. One day while in the midst of 
their revel, a fire broke out hard by, and people flew hi- 
ther and thither giving the alarm. The blind man was the 
first to hear this and made to escape, but knew not which 
way toturn. ‘The cripple, again, perceived the fire but 
being a cripple could uot stand up. How pititul the case 
of the deaf man! He had his back to the fire and didn’t 
even attempt to flee. ‘They were all in imminent peril 
of death, when some one running in, caused the 
blind man to take the lame one on his back, and the deaf 
one to take the blind man’s band, while the cripple gave 
directions which way to move. In this wise the deaf 
man perceived the fire and lead the blind man, while the 
blind man, though he could not sce the way, was strong in 
the legs and carried the cripple, and so lead by the deaf 
one they fled the danger. ‘Ihis very entertaining story 
a certain scholar related to me. The differences in opin- 
ion of a household are just like this. Take good care 
all of you. ‘Those who will not learn what is good are 
the blind ; those who do not listen to the counsels of 
parents are the deaf; those who dislike working are the 
cripple of our story, and such are, mayhap, to be met with 
in the world. But, nevertheless, on they go scolding about 
in the sume egotistical mauner, and yet with all their 
endeavours the affairs of the house will not go evenly. 
How should they go evenly ? Neither master, nor man, 
nor mother, nor child have the esseutial of fillal piety, and 
su things go awry as a matter of course. ‘The conscience 
being black, we ourselves go wrong. If we ourselves go 
wrong the house goes wrong also. In all things it is 
ieeessiry to cleanse the conscience. If we neglect to 
wash cur garments, auou the wash tub is full of ani- 
malcule., In the same way neglect the cleansing of the 
heart, and all sorts of animalculew ave generated in the 
housebould, and waster and mistress, boy aud maid, all go 


scolding round, 
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enough to make him drunk ; so that while the cup was |‘ Oh proof enough; don’t you preceive this lantern,” and he 


passing he sat wearily by. 


The host was sorry to see|thrusts out his lamp, tohich had gone out ashe issued 


this, and said, “Old gentleman, you do not drink, and all| from the house at starting. Au unlucky blind man, was 


this must weary you. Pray have some sweets.” And with 
that some candies were placed in an ancient figured Jar 
of Chinese workmanship and set before him. All present 
exclaimed, “Ah well thought of. Pray partake of them, 
Sir.” “Thank you, I will,” says the old man, and draws the 
jar to him. In inserting his hand he seemed to have 
some trouble with the wrist, and forced his hand down 
intothe jar. Buton trying to withdraw his hand his wrist 
had stuck there and could not be got out, let him twist 
or tugas he might. While in this dilemmaa neighbour 
saw his plight, and asked what the matter was. “Oh, my 
hand has got a little wedged and I can’t get it out easily,” 
and with that he pulls a long face. “Dear me, that’s a 
pity. Let me get hold of it, and you pull as hard as you 
can.” So getting round he pulls from one side and the old 
man pulls towards him—both of them at once with an 
«¢ Eiya!”—“ That’s like Kagekiyo and Mionoya struggling 
for the helmet,” says one, and at this there is a roar of 
laughter. But the old man was very far from laughing, 
and whimpered with a tearful face, “Oh dear, it hurts 
‘so, and I can’t get it out.” Then there was a dreadful to- 
do. Send for the doctor, cries one, or a bone-setter, says 
another, and the whole fun of the feast is spoiled, 
when oue of the five guests steps out, with “ Gentlemen, 
pray do not excile yourselves. I have heard that one 
called Shiba Onk6, when a boy, was one day playing with 
a number of children beside a large jar, when one of them 
fell into it. On seeing this they all ran off, except 
Shiba Ouk6, who seized a stone which came handy, and 
threav itat the jar. ‘The vessel broke and the child that had 
fallen in escaped with his life. A certain one told me this, 
and the case is very similar to that of the old gentleman’s. 
Now I will be Shiba Onké, and if you'll excuse me for 
saying so, whatever the value of this porcelain, the old 
man’s arm cannot be sacrificed to it.” With that he pom- 
pously takes a pipe, the old man with a sorry face holding 
out the captive hand the while, and with one stroke breaks 
the jar. The sweetments flew about the room like a lot 
of snow flakes. “There, it’s all right now,” ery all,—but 
when they say the old man’s hand the murder was out: 
—he had grasped a whole fistful of swectmeats. Is 
not that a funny story? Tad he but relinquished the 
sweets his hand had come out easily, but having once 
clutched he obstinately clung to them however much. his 
hand were cramped. In this way no ease can be procured. 
Speaking thus ] scem to imply but the grasping of riches, 
but it’s not that alone. ‘There are those who grasp at 
good looks, at wisdom, at palliation of their faults or at 
position or riches, and determined to hold on go hawking 
these about, so that they are unable to learn, they have 
no peace, vor are they able to practice self control. They 
go about holding their sides and screwing up their faces, 
or drowning their sorrows in liquor. Well, it’s an unfortu- 
nate thing, and there's no use saying aught after the jar is 
broken. Before destroying one’s property it is well to 
have a care. 

Aud yet some cry, “ Aly conscience is quite clear ; my 
virtues are intact ; there’s no need in me of cleansing.” — 
T’o illustrate this, it is as though a blind man Jike myself 
set out on his travels alone, and stopping the night ata 
fricndly inn, requests to be started off the next morning 
at 7 o'clock. Mine host consents, and rouses his guest 
betimes. Tho latter makes his preparations and is start- 
ing stick in hand, when the host remarks, “It’s still 
pitch dark so you had better take a lantern.” “ What! a 
blind man with a lantern.’ “No, no, you won’t want it 
for yourself, but if you go hobbling about the road in the 
dark travellers will knock against you. That’s why I 
said take a lamp.’ “Ah, to be sure, though I shouldn’t 
bump against any one, others who are not blind might 
bump against me. ‘Then pray lend it tome” And away 
he goes, lantern inhand. Ie gets some five or six hundred 
yards on his way, when one comes ‘thump’ up against him, 
At this, in great wrath, he cries, “Is that fellow blind who 
comes knocking against me 7” ‘To which the other, also in a 
passion,—“T’m not blind, it's you who are blind, you idiot.” 
No, no, I may be blind, but I don’t knock against people, 
there’s no donbt that you are the blind one.” The other, 
angrier still, cries, “What proof have you that Iam blind?” 


Google 


he not ? 

Those who go about with extinguished lanterns, and 
think they burn bright, are such as have lost sight of, and 
believe their selfish hearts to be, their conscience ; those who 
never think of self purification or restraint, closely resem 
ble our blind man. Itrust each of you will daily examine 
himself, that his light go not out. 





Correspondence 





MR. ASTON’S GRAMMAR. 


To tne |:pitor oF THE “ JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 

Srr,—I am quite prepared, if suitable occasion offer, to 
attack directly the hypothesis that there once existed in 
the Japanese language a verb zu meaning ‘to be,’ to which 
a variety of existing grammatical forms owe their origin. 
At present, however, I shall confiue myself to the easy 
task of showing that that hypothesis receives no additional 
support whatever from the three so-called new facts which 
your Reviewer puts forward in his critique of Mr. Aston’s 
work. In doing so I must, of necessity, to some extent 
strike indirectly at the hypothesis itself. 

Let me begin, then, by pointing out that one of your Re- 
viewer’s three facts is not a new fact at all, but simply 
the same fact appearing in another place. Loochooan 
being merely a dialect of Japanese, the negative forms 
nomanu and noman are clearly identical, the only and im- 
material difference being that the final vowel, which is 
vow silescent even in Japanese, has, 1t appears, in Loo- 
chooan, become completely silent. In supposing, therefore, 
the Loochooan negative form noman to lend any additional 
weight to Mr. Aston’s hypothesis, your Reviewer has ‘sim- 
ply fallen into the not uncommon inductive fallacy of using 
for the purpose of verification one of the very facts which 
his hypothesis was originally framed to colligate. 

Then with regard to another of the so-called facts, 
“the archaic future in za,” your Reviewer now admits 
that there is room for doubt as to whether it 
does strengthen the hypothesis, But he might fairly 
have enlarged this admission considerably. There is 
room for doubt on the more fundamental question 
whether “the archaic future in na” ever existed at all. 
It is true there is the authority of Motowori for supposing 
that in such forms ns ¢aworana the na is merely the 
eqnivalent of the ordinary ” of the future. But this dic- 
tum assuredly receives no counteuance either from the 
other native nuthorities on grammar, nor from the anal- 
ogy of the language itself. ‘The explanation given by 
Keichiu of such forms is that they are abbreviations 
of the ordinary future in m and the ordinary inter- 
jection na; taworan na being, as might have been 
inferred from the well-known tendency of the older 
language to avoid double consonants, shorteved into 
taworana, just as adrazan nari is shortened into arazanari. 
And in the Kotodama no Shirube, one of the latest and 
best treatises on the particles, the author, contrasting the 
two opposing explanations, points out that there is no 
reason for supposing that n@ and are transmutable, and 
decides in favour of Keichiu’s as being the less violent 
hypothesis. So far therefore from being an admitted 
fact, available for the support of a paradoxical hypothesis, 
“the archaic future in xa” is itself simply a dubious 
speculation of a single grammarian, opposed alike to the 
weight of authority and the whole analogy of the language. 

There remaius then the single fact—which I accept as 
such on trust from your Reviewer—that in Loochooan, a 
dialect of Japanese, the conclusive form of the verb ends 
in wn instead of in z. Your Reviewer considers that, of the 
two, 2omun is the older, nom the more recent form. I 
confess I should draw exactly the opposite conclusion. 
The statement that ‘the longer of two forms is almost 
invariably the more original’ is one which is subject to 
considerable qualificatious and exceptions, and one of the 
most notorious of the exceptions is in the case of forms 
whose lengthening consists in the addition or insertion of 
this very letter n. The addition of an euphonic n at the 
eud of grammatical forms is a very familiar phenomenon, 
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Witness, in Latin, the forms alioqguin, and ceteroguin 
beside aliogut and ceteroqui, and, in Greek, gna, pacer, 
Cekvuoty, TurTovety, TUNTwoLy, erurrev and a host of similar 
forms, lengthened from gna, &c., by the addition, not 
shortened by the omission, of the final 2. In these cases 
it is perfectly certain that the longer form is not the more 
original ; and, judging from them, it seems surely not 
improbable that the final 2 in the Loochooan form nomun 
owes its origin to a similar euphonic tendency. But even 
if it should turn out that the final » is an inseparable com- 
ponent of the word, the case for its antiquity is not a whit 
stronger. For the addition and insertion of ” in roots is 
even & much commoner phenomenon than its use as an 
euphonic final. Witness, in Latin, such forms as find-o, 
fid-s ; scind-o, scid-i; string-o, stric-tum; fing-o, fic- 
tum; as well as cern-o (transpos. for crer-o), cre-vi; 
spern-o (transpos. for spren-o), spre-vi; stern-o, 
stra-vi; and, in Greek, such forms caxy-w, (€)0ax-ov 5 Teuv-w, 
(e)rap-or, not to speak of such forms as AarOar-w, Aappav-w, 
Ocyyav-w, from Aa#, Aa/3, and Gy, where the epenthesis 
is actually two-fold. That in all these cases ‘the 
forms lengthened by are not the more original 
forms, is as certain as that the trunk of a tree is older 
than its branches. But perhaps the most telling 
illustration of the fallaciousness of the rule so broadly 
Jaid down by your Reviewer is to be found in the 
case he has himself chosen, the verb ‘ to drink.’ In Greek 
the root is zi (fut. m-opa, aor. e-m-ov; Latin bi-bere); yet 
the Greek word for I drink is not me-w but my-w. It might 
seem, then, not to be so certain as your Reviewer thinks, 
that 2omun is a more original form than nomu. 


But supposing that all this were otherwise. Supposing 
that the linguistic processes made known to us by the 
study of the Aryan Languages are no guide whatever to 
us in dealing with the Alatyan ; and that nomun is, after 
all, really the older form. What would follow from the 
fact ? Surely this, that, so far from lending support to 
Mr. Aston’s theory, it is demonstrably antagonistic to it 
unless by the aid of a further gratuitous hypothesis, 
For all that Mr. Aston’s hypothesis supposes or requires 
is, that the conclusive form of the Japanese verb end in 
u, which it does ; by your Reviewer’s hypothesis it should 
eud in 2, which it does not, and which there is not a 
particle of reason for supposing that it ever did. Your 
Reviewer might be fairly asked to declare which of the 
alternative hypotheses he adheres to as regards the final 
2; whether Mr. Aston’s, that it is the vocalised 2 of the 
supposed verb ‘to be,’ or his own, that it is a meaningless 
neutral vowel, put in to connect that verb with the root 
of the main verb. It cannot be derived from both origins. 
Does he suppose that his own uw, the connecting vowel, 
has formed a crasis with Mr. Aston’s u, the vocalized 2 ? 
In that case, if analogy is worth anything as a guide, the 
resultant u ought surely to be long, which it is not, and 
which there is no reason to suppose it ever was. 
Or does he suppose that, after taking the trouble 
to hitch itself on to the roots of all other verbs 
by means of the neutral and meaningless connecting 
vowel u, this wonderful verb nw has simply dropp- 
ed off again, body and sleeves, leaving not a trace of 
its presence behind ? The originality of such an hypo- 
thesis is only equalled by its ingenuity. Altogether, the 
verb nz, ‘to be,’ conjured up in order to supply an origin 
for a lot of grammatical forms, reminds one irresistibly 
of the elephant in the Hindoo cosmology, called in to sup- 
port the world. And your Reviewer has now made the 
parallel complete. His ingeniously imagined connecting 
vowel w is the antitype of the tortoise which supports the 
elephant. 

On the alleged difficulties which the hypothesis would 
clear up, I need not say much; as, in the case of 
two of them at least, your Reviewer, instead of specifying 
them, has chosen merely to indicate vaguely their existence. 
As regards the only one which be fully particularises, 
the appositive use of the genitive particle, it is suf- 
ficient. to observe that the expression Vamato no kuni 
finds its counterpart in every particular in the expressiou 
“the county or Middesex,” and that the explanation 
Which connects the no with a verb meaning ‘to be,’ is as 
presumably erroneous as the same explanation undoubted- 
ly is in the caso of the corresponding English preposition. 

Your reviewer has remarked, at indisputable truth, 

~ 


OVS 


that the science of language stands closer than any other 
to the science of the human mind. If le will only follow out 
the train of thought which he struck upon in his remarks 
on the genitive case, I think he will be led to perceive 
that to acquiesce in a theory which ascribes to the faded 
features of the verb ‘to be’ the distinctness and freshness 
of the locative case, is simply to ignore the clearest and 
surest of the contributions to our knowledge of the work- 
ings of the intellect which the study of comparative phi- 
lology has made. 


1 am, Sir, 


Yours truly, 
SHOSEI. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AT HOME. 


In a few months it will be exactly fifteen years since Prince Bis- 
marck, then simply Herr von Bismarck-Schénhausen, entered for 
the first time ns Prussian Premier the ancient mansion of the Pode- 
wils fumily, in which for decades the Foreign Office had been estab- 
lished. He came etraizlit from Paria, where he had been fora 
short while Prussian Minister, and fresh from the atudy of the Nu- 
poleonic ideas. Conscious that he was regarded with distrust as the 
pledged -upporter of the unpopular monarchical régime, he did not 
anticipate any very lengthened tenure of his new office, and it was 
only after a considernble time that he felt himself sufficiently firm 
in his position to send for his wife and children, whom he had left 
behind in Puris. Even when he was permanently settled at Berlin, 
the Minister fuiled to conciliate the good-will of his countrymen. 
He marked his sense of their coldness by withdrawing from sociely 
and devoting himeelf exclusively to the discharge of official duties 
and the education of his children. Possibly to this period of retire- 
ment muy be atiributed his indifference to public opinion and bitter- 
ness of humour. A charge however, wasto come. After the war of 
1865 Bismarck found himself the idol of the people, and altered his 
mode of life accordingly. He flung open his salons, which no longer 
sufficed for his requirements. Soine years later the adjoining palace 
of Prince Radziwill was acquired at # high price asa temporary re- 
sidenco of Prinve Bismarck during the restoration of the Foreign 
Office, and here it may be that he will ultimately fix his permanent 
abode. For the present, however, his home is still at No. 76 of the 
aristocratic Willhclmstrasse. 

A century avo, when Berlin was surrounded by walls which con- 
tinued to exist until about 1860, the upper portion of the Wilhelm- 
stra>se wus the quarter of the town chiefly affected by ministers and 
diplomatists. Mismarck’s re-idence, lying exactly half-way between 
the Leipziger and Wilhelmstrasse, isa one-storied building, devoid 
of every external ornament. The frontage is extensive and embraces 
about twelve winduws. The entrance to the house is on the right- 
hand side. After having crossed through the large portico ove 
arrives at a staircase, symbolically guarded by two splrinxes’ heads. 
On the ground floor are the official bureaus, and up stairs the private 
rooms of the Chancellor. These apartments, furnished at tho begin- 
ning of the century, consisting of a Jarge ‘dancing-room over the 
gateway and four large drawing-rooms, reserved for the reception of 
guests and other social purposes, look out upon the street. The 
large lofty library or study of the Chanoellor is situated at the baok, 
and commantls a view of the magnificent garden. Since Bismarck 
left intercourse with foreign diplomatists to Baron Biilow, the Secre- 
tary of State, he seldom appears within the chambers really con- 
stituting the Foreign Office. Private telegraph-wires keep him 
informed of the course of affairs, and he issues his instructions 
accordingly. Formerly the hours chiefly devoted by Bismarck to 
work were in the night. Latterly, however, an increase of his 
neuralgic pains has warned him not to turn night into day. Im- 
peratively admonished by his doctors, he no longer indulges in the 
heavy drinks—notably porter mixed with champagne—which used 
to be his favorite beverages. At his meuls, only the lightest and 
niost digestible dishes muke their appearance. He himself draws 
up every morning with his chef de cuisine the menu for the day, and 
even if Ambassadors are wuiting in the ante-chamxer the cook is 
received without delay. At tuble he notes down euch critical ex- 
pressions on the dishes us “ trop cuit,’ “ pas lendre,”’ for the inatruc- 
His kitchen is over-whelmed by his 
admirers with special delicacies of the season, anid productions in 
which various provinces «xcel, such as Westphalian ham, Zauer or 
Kran’.fort sausages, Strasburg pétés. A lively and entertaining host, 


tion or reprouf of his cook. 


he posseesses the gift, rarein Germans, of causerie; and while iu 
Parliament on public cccusions-his speeches are delivered with maui- 
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fest effort, ho is in private an easy and unconstrained conversation- | most noticeable are the so-called parliamentary soirees, held every 


alist, 

Bismarok leaves Berlin for a spa or his favorite country seat, Vur- 
zin, which he purchased after the war of 1866. In the capital he is 
rarely met beyond the precinots of the Foreign Office gardens. His 
constant companion in his walks is Sultan, asplondid Danish mastiff, 
presented to him by a friend in South Germany. His growing cor- 
pulence ~not, however, disproportionate to his height=-has compell- 
ed him to give up riding. His personal presence is almost too well 
known to need description, Small feet and hands, bald head, lofty 
brow, small gray eyes in deep sockets, almost hidden hy bushy eye- 
brows, and martial mustache, now nearly white, which covers his 
mouth, are the features chiefly noticeable in the man. He usually 
Wears uniform—~for the most part of the Seventh Cuirassiers—which 
Consists either of a white coat, with cuirass and « lurge helmet, or 8 
blue undress coat with a yellow collar, He only appears at court on 
state oocasions, alleging, as excuse for his absence, that standing 
fatigues him. The more correct explanation is that among the lead- 
ing personages in the entourage of His Majesty are several of his 
bitterest personal and political foes. More than once he has almost 
Come to blows with some of his fellow-courtiers in the imperial 
antechamber, and an altercation three years ago with Count Neseel- 
rode, the Lord High Chamberlain of the Empress, aetanch Cutholic, 
was followed by mutual challenges to a duel, which the interference 
of the Emperor alone prevented, 


Educated at Guttingen, the great Chancellor frequently dwells in 
conversation on his university duys, when no fun was too wild for 
his taste, and no excesses too severe a tax on his powers. The com- 
menoement of his official life was not very promising, for its earlier 
days were enlivened by a variety of characieristic exploits. When 
looking after the paternal estates at Kniephof, in Pomerania, his reck- 
less behavior horrified his more sober acquaintances. But the revels 
of “ Madcap Bismarck” were notdebuuches, On his father’s death 
he inherited a smaller sum than had been expected, and he again 
sought Government employment. At this time he commenced 
paying his addresses to a daughter of the wealthy Herr von Putt- 
kammer at Reinfeld, in Pomerania. Mis suit was rejected by the 
father, an active member of the Iutheran Church, who at first 
hesitated to intrust for life his child to such a lover. On the wed- 
ding tour, passed in Italy, Bismarck arcidentally met in Venice his 
sovereign, the late Frederick William IV., with whom he entered 
into an animated convereation on the troubled state of political 
affairs in Germany. He declared himself, and he proved, a loyal 
and ardent monarchist, and was selected to represent the Prussian 
Government in the German Diet, where, owing to the weak policy 
hitherto observed by Prussia, Austria had indisputably gained the 
upper hand. The expectations which shrewd judges hud formed 
of him were fully realized. Already his first viait to Count Rechiberg, 
the Austrian Minister and President of the Diet, manifested 
his intended mode of proceeding. On Rechberg, who was then 
just enguged, begging him to wait a minute, he sat himself down on 
the sofa and quietly lit a cigar. Such were the practical and unmis- 
takable arguments by which he succeeded in impressing his 
colleagues, the representatives of the other Federal States, of the 
equality of Prussia with Austria. 


His house in Berlin is one of the most agreeable in the city, and 
whoever obtains entrance into it has always much to say in praise of 
the cordial welcome and the simplicity of the life of its inmates. 
Princess Bismarck is the most devoted of wives and mothers. 
Countess Bismarck, the only daughter of the Chancellor, is the fa- 
vourite of herfather and his almost constant companion. The Coun- 
tess, now nearly twenty-nine years of age, has had her share of sor- 
row and grief. About two years ago her afianced husband, Count 
Wend zu Zulenburg, a man of eminent talente and with a great future 
before him, died suddenly. Up to his last hour he was affection- 
ately tended by the betrothed in her father's house. The bereave- 
ment plunged the Bismarck family into deep morning. Even the 
iron Chancellor broke down at the obsequies of his intended son-in- 
law. Bismarck’s two sons formerly betraying no purticular signs of 
genius, now afford more satisfaction to their father. The elder, 
Herbert, has devoted himself to « diplomatic career. Nominally 
secretary of the Embassy in Vienna, be is at present attached by the 
Foreign Office to the staff of his father. The younger son, Count 
Wilhelm, the more popular and, let it be added, the more 
beer-loving of the two, is n referendar at the District Court, and is 
now preparing to pass his examination us an “assessor.” Both sons, 
lieutenants ¢ la suite of the Firet Regiment of Dragoons, fought in 
the late war with a preat distinction, and were decorated with the 
Iron Oross. Of the entertainments in the Chancellor's house the 


Google 


Saturday evening during the assembly of the Reichstag. To these 
Parties all deputies who leave their cards at the Chancellor's, 
without distinction of political opinions, are invited. The other 
guests are friends of Bismarck’s family, counsellors of the Foreign 
Office, some high officials, and German diplomatists staying on 
leave in Berlin, At these socinl gatherings, after chatting with the 
circle of ladies collected round the Princeas, the Prince conducts the 
gentlemen into the musio and drawing room, where they remain 
until the doors leading into the dining-room are thrown open. 
Here supper is served at small tables. Bismarck, who smokes a 
pipe and wears his undrese coat partly ugbuttoned to be more at his 
eas6, expounds on those occasions, frequently with astonishing 
frankuess, the chief principles of his policy. 


Agreeable in society, Bismarck is systematically harsh and repul- 
sive towards his official subordinates, and is found intolerable by not 
a few men of independent character. Many of those nominated by 
himself to their appointments voluntarily resigned after a compara- 
tively short tenure of office. Eyen his own cousin, Count Bismarck 
Bohlen, could not stand his imperiousness. Count Kénigsmark, a 
former Minister of Agriculture, cast the portfolio at his feet, with 
the remark “ that he was hie equal, not his lackey.” Count Lippe, 
an ex-Minister of Justice, and the late Herr von Savigny, openly 
joined the Opposition, and the Secretaries of State, Herr von Thiele 
and Baron Gruner, sent in their resignation to avoid a fate similar 
to that which befel Count Harry Arnim, once a most intimate friend 
of Bismarck. Among all his confidential assistants, Lothar Bucher, 
@ revolutionist and fugitive of 1848—and then he was a most decided 
political adversary of Bismarck— deserves mentioning as the one who 
has remained most steadfast to the Chancellor. Bucher, an eminently 
gifted man, to whom is probably not unjustly ascribed the authorship 
of most of the late state documents bearing the Chancellor’s signa- 
ture, is the sole person from whom Bismarck brooks contradiction or 
to whose counsel he inclines his ear. It must be considered no slight 
danger to the empire that the Chancellor has not been able to 
thoroughly initiate some high official into the mystery of his policy — 
and the intricacies of the German state machinery, in order to leave 
to him, on a sudden collapse of his energies, the further guidance of 
government.—The World. 





THE STALLDALEN METEORITE.? 
(Nature. ) 


In the Scandinavian North, so extraordinarily rich in mines and 
quarries, there have been foand during the last few years a number 
of new minerals, by which many a mine and even many an incon- 
siderable opening scarce known in its own parish has become world- 
famous in mineralogical literature. Several of these finds are of 
great intereet in a systematic aspect—for instance, the discovery of 
barytite, « new, exceedingly basic variety of felspar containing 
baryta; of ganomalite, the first natural silicate of lead which has 
been discovered ; of ekdennite, 2 new mineral containing antimonic 
acid, from the mines of Langban ; and of homilite, a new, beautifully 
crystallised silicate of boron, containing water, from Brevig. Others 
again give us a highly unexpected insight into the nature of the che- 
mical forces which are in activety in the interior of the earth—for 
instance, the Wermland minerals, manganosite, or protoxide of man- 
ganese, and pyrokroite, or hydrated protoxide of manganese, which 
afford evidence df a powerful reducing action. The latter mineral 
has during last year been found at a new locality—the mines of 
Nordmark, . 

However important these newly-discovered minerals may be, they 
do not awaken so keen an interest as the stones which from time to 
time fall from the heavens, and afford us specimens of the matter to 
be found in spaces so remote that rays of light require thousands of 
years to reach them. A new and highly instructive contribution to 
our knowledge of meteorites has been obtained in Sweden through the 
fall of the meteorite, which took place at Stilldalen, near Nya Kop- 
parberg, in Orebrolin, on Jane 28, 1876, at 11.50 a.m., from a fires 
ball which was visible over a large part of middle Sweden. In the 
neighbourhood of Stockholm the meteor appeared as an indistinctly- 
defined fireball, followed by a long streak of fire. The ball was first 
visible below the zenith in the north-east or north-north-east, and 
went from hence towards the horizon in the west, where it generally 
appeared to fall in the immediate neighbourhood of the spectator, 
sometimes with, sometimes without, the throwing out of sparks. In 
the town of Gefle a fire-red ball, followed by a streak of the same 
colour, was seen moving from north-east to south-west. At the 
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neighbouring promontory, Harnia, it was first seen of the size of & 
large star, speedily increasing, however, leaving a long streak of firo 
behind it, and finally disnppearing without noise, fulling, according 
to the supposition of the spectator, behind some neighbouring build- 
ings. 

At Malmképing the meteor appeared to proceed from the northern 
heavens towards the west, Jenving behind it n fine white streak, 
which was distinguishable fur two minutes, At a height of 25° 
above the horizon it disappeared without fulling asunder. At Lin- 
kiping the nucleus of the uctour was penr-shaped, of blinding 
whiteness, followed by a streak of fire which was strongly luminous 
notwithstanding the clear bright sunshine, and about eight times 
longer than the nucleus. It was first observed pretty higi: up in 
the north-east, but afterwards sank to a height of 10° above the 
horizon in the west, where it broke up withuut noise into a number 
of star-sparks. In Skara the meteor, followed by u beautifully 
luminous streak of Gre, nppeared to fall asunder, throwing out sparks 
strongly at the same time, after having gone from cnst to west with 
an apparent diumeter of half that of the moon. In Hvdemora {wo 
fire-bulle were seon, one close behind the other, falling from the 
senith t-wards the west, leaving behind them a light grey streak, 
A minute after the meteor passed from the field uf view, a loud ex- 
plosion was heard, which is also mentioned in reports from the town 
of Falun and from Gustafs and Stora Tuna pnrishes. In Mora no ex- 

- plosion was heard, but here the raeteor, which left in its path a strenm 

of fire of a deep violet colour, was seen to full asunder in the south- 
south-east, with a strongly luminous fre ruin, the fire drops of which, 
however, were extinguished before they reached the horizon, In 
Karlskoga a fireball of a blinding clear reddish white lu-tre wae seen 
high up in the zenith. Hence it sank towards north-north-west to 
a height of 80°, and afterwards parted into three or four smaller 
pieces, which speedily went out and reeombled the stars which full 
from « rocket. The meteor left behind it a white smoke, which in 
the calm air remained in the direction of the fall about & minute, 
and afterwards dispersed. In the neighbourhood of Kurlstad, the 
meteor was thouglit to fall in the north-east. It was compared to 
a falling star rocket. It was very bright, with a white nucleus, hay- 
ing flre-red edges, and passing when bursting .sunder to a blinding 
white, the separate pieces being clearly visible. It apparent size was 
compared to that of the full moon, and after its disappearance a 
white streak remained for some seconds in the sky. In Hobdl parish 
in Dalsland there was seen in the sky a pointed fire-ball, resembling 
in form a soda-water flask, at first pretty high in the heavens, after- 
wards approaching the earth, dividing into two parts and disappear- 
ing without any detonation after the Jupse of half a minute. At 
Lysekil the meteor appeared to fall prependicularily in the north- 
west, and spring asunder without any noise some few feet ubove the 
surface of the water. According ton statement in the newspapers 
the meteor in question was Bimultuneously seen at Christiania, In 
Denmark and Finland it was not visible. as 

From a careful and critical examination of these statements, and 
many others which have been collected, it appenrs that tlhe meteor 
in question, possibly with the neighbourhood of y Cephei aa radia- 
tion point, proceeded in a somewhat oblique direction to the place 
where the stones fell on the meteor bursting asunder. If with a 
point 40 kiloretree south of Stilldalen as a centre, a circle be des- 
cribed through Christiania, the westernmost place where the pheno- 
menon was observed its circumference intersects Orust in the south, 
the neighbourhood of Stockholm in the enst, and Gefle in the north- 
east, and includes all the places where the meteor wue visible. At 
Stockholm, Hedemora, Karlskoga, and Lysekil, the meteor is said 

to have been visible first in the north-enst, somewhat below the 
zenith, and if the direction is noted where it disappeared in the 
neighbourhood of the horizon, this direction in general corresponds 
very well with the direction from the place of obs¢rvation to the 
~ place of fall. The meteor thus went under the horizon or disaapear- 
e@ it its neighbourhood at Stockholm to west, at Getle to south-west, 
at Moura to south-south-east, at Lysekil to north, at Malmképing to 
north-west, and 80 on. 

The meteor thus reached the end of its short luminous path in the 
region where the fall took place. It become luminous at a height 
which cannot, after mnking ullowance for errors of observation, be 
reckoned at less than 300 to 400 kilometres, but was probnbly 
greater. At this height the atmosphere, notwithstanding its extreme 
tenuity, is capable by its resistance of heating red hot a body moving 
with cosmic speed, as of 75 kilometres persecond, and if the couposi- 
tion of the atmosphere at this height be tle same us the surfuco of the 
earth the meteor will meet with sufficient oxygen to maintain a live- 
ly combustion of the combustible matters which enter into the com- 


position of the meteor. i are to le" we have here an.ex- 


planation of the considerable height in the atmosphere at which 
meteors first become luminous, an explanation which is so much 
the more probable as we now not o:ly know a number of carboni- 
ferous meteorities, but also by the meteorite full at Hessle. in Upland, 
have distinct proofthnt the common meteorites may be accompa- 
nied, and perhaps are generully accoinpanied by an casily com- 
bustible carboniferous dust. Only through euch a supposition can 
we obtuin an explanation of the lurge size of these meteors when 
compared with the stones which full, as well as of their strong illu- 
minating power, which clearly shows that the light arises from the 
glowing of solid mussez, and not merely from the compressed and 
heated gases which the meteor hae collected before it, 

The statements regarding the size of the Stalldalen meteor are 
very varivus. The most probable are those which give it a diameter 
of six minutes, which supposing the distance to be 250 kilometres, 
would give the fireball a diameter of 436 metres, or nearly 1,500 
feet. In comparison with this size the stones that have fallen are 
surprisingly emall, which yields a further support to the supposition 
that the main mass of the meteor consisted of substances which had 
already high up in the air been dissipated in the form of gas or un- 
dergone combustion. In the case of the Stglldalen meteor there is 
also the exceedingly remurhkuble circumstance that the fireball was 
not visible in the region where the path of the meteor etruck the 
earth and where the me‘eorities fell, although this place Iny nearly 
in the centre of the aren where the meteor was visible as a luminous 
fireball, and although the eky here too was cleur and cloudless with 
the exception of the little dark cloud which the meteor co:lected 
before it in ite path through the air. It was probably this cloud 
which prevented it from being seen in the region which lay in the di- 
rection of the fall. Although no fireball was seen ere, loud detona- 
tions were heard and some light streaka of cloud were visible in thie 
zenith,’ from which, according to some, fuint flashes of fire 
resembling lightning were seen darting, Whistling, rumbling, and 
rattling noises were also heard. The sound was thought, for the 
most part, to come from the west or south-west. It was not heard 
in Karlskuya, which lies to the south, but far to the north and north- 
west. At Falun it was supposed that a fall of rock had taken place 
in @ mine, and at Grandgrufvan, at Ludvika, the sound was heard 
as of a peal of thunder at a depth of sixty metres underground. At 
other places n dynamite magazine was thought to have exploded, or 
it was taken for a loud clap of thunder. 

In the neighbourhood of » workman who was cutting trees ins 
wood several branches of a tree were broken off by a stone weighing 
nearly a kilogram, ina way which clearly slowed no grent falling 
velocity, which was further confirmed by the stone making a hole in 
the ground only a decimetre in depth. Another person saw a atone 
full close beside him, and immediately took it up. It was not at all 
warm. A girl suw a stone weighing two kilograms fall to the ground 
" go that the carth smoked.” Several fell in the Lake Bjirken or 
were picked up in the neighbourhood soon after. One weighing 84 
kilograms fell ina ryefield. In falling it had gone in two pieces 
and mnde an eight-inch deep hole in the cultivated soil. The largest 
stone weighed 124 kilograms. 

The number of the stones that have been found, however, amounts 
only to eleven, with a totnl weight of thirty-four kilograms. They 
were scuttcred within an oval two kilometres broad, whose larger 
axis had a length of eight kilometres. The largest stone was found 
in the south-west end of the oral, ina meadow surrounded by wood. 
It is probable that larger stones have fullen farther into the wood, 
and thus escaped observation. ‘Ihe stones are of very irregular 
form, and on their surface are full of the depressiona peculiar to 
meteorites. On the surface they are, as usual, covered with a 
blackish fused crust of vory variable thickness, being so thick on 
some of the fractured surfaces as to completely conceal the colour 
and inequalities of the main mass, and on other similar surfaces so 
thin that the colour and crystalline structure of the main mass may 
be clearly distinguished. Sometimes the crust is completely want- 
ing, 80 that the surface of the stone, with the exception of an incon- 
sidernble blackening, resembles a fresh fracture. The stones are 
thus fragments which have been formed at different times, ard 
exposed for different periods to the action of the glowing envelope. 
The largest stenes are covered in many directions with black friction 
surfuces which are more clearly marked on these meteorites than on 
any L know. ‘These too have probably been furmed in our atmos- 
phere, and show that with the great pressure produced by the 
resistance of the uir, cracks have been forinmed in the meteorite along 
which its different parts before springing usunder rubbed against 
each other during the rotation ofthe irregularly-formed mass, 
whereby the uneven surfaces have been smoothened, and coloured 


black by the heat developed,during friction, the projecting metallic 
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particles flattened, &c. On breaking in pieces the meteorites in 
question, they are found to consist of a coarse breccia-like mixture 


of grey and of nearly black portions, little differing from each other }. 


in chemical composition. It is remarkable that the grey mass when 
heated becomes dark, and thereby in appearance quite like the black, 
which appears to show that some of tle breccia-like pieces found in 
the stones had been heated, while this does not appear to have been 
the case with the other part. Different pieces of the Stilldalen me- 
teorites thusappear to have been exposed to the actionof very different 
temperatures before they were united into the mass, hard, tough, 
and difficult to break up, which formed the meteorite. 

The stones that fell at Stilidalen have been carefully analysed by 
Mr. G. Lingstriim, assistant in the mineralogical department of the 
Riks Museum, who found them to consist of nickel-iron ; a silicate 
decomposed by acids, chiefly olivine; a silicate indecomposable by 
acids, probably bronzite; maguetic pyrites, and ineonsiderable 
quantities of phosphide of nickel-iron; of a phosphate, and of chilo- 
ride of iron. The first-named substance, a metallic alloy of ninety 
per cent. iron and ten pér cent. nickel, is not known of terrestrial 
origin, but distinguishes most meteorites, and makes it possible to 
separate with certainty the meteorites which have fallen at Stilldalen 
from all other minerals occurring in the quarter. The two other 
main eonstituents again, olivine and bronzite, are aleo wanting in 
our granites, gneissee, and common slaty rocks, but are found com- 
monly entering into the composition uf a number of rocks which by 
most of the geologists «nd mineralogists of the present day are 
considered to be of plutonic origin. Many circumstances, however, 
indicate that these rocks, which in remarkably regular layers cover 
extensive regions of the earth’s surface, often, but not always, consist 
of stratified tuff-like formations which during the enormous duration 
of geological periods have assumed a crystalline structure. The 
resemblance between them and various constituent parts of the 
meteorites is so striking that the question must be seriously and 
impartially discussed whether a part of the plutonic rocks are not 
of cosmic origin. By this I mean that it gfadually fell to the earth 
even after its surface formed an abode for animals and plants, and 
that under favourable circumstances it collected so as to form proper 
stratified so-called plutonic rocks, in which, through subsequent 
chemical changes, so great a derelopment of heat has sometimes 
taken place that volcanic and plutonic incandescent craters have 
arisen in the interior of the earth. 

Many observed facts may be quoted in support of this view, if it 
for the present appe»rs very strange on account of the great changes 
it would bring about in the prevailing ideas of the history of the 
formation of the heavenly body which we inhabit. We have perhaps 
here the true solution of the many disputed questions raised by the 


discovery of meteoric iron at Ovifak, in Greenland, a simple ex- 
planation of the ubundant occurrence of magnesia in certain geologi- 
cal formations, and of many other geological phenomena difficult of 
explanation according to theories now prevalent, 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 


BY THE ENGLISH MAIL. 


Lonpon, 7th September, 1877. 
A telegram has been received from Mehemet Pasha 
that Eyoub Pasha has driven the Twelfth Russian Army 
Corps across the River Lom: the Rassians lost 3,000 
men, while the Turks lost only 900, 
Widden has been reinforced. 


Lonvon, 6th September, 1877. 

It is reported that the Russians have captured Lovatz. 

The Servian Militia has received orders to march [sie 

According to unofficial Turkish accounts, a Turkis 
Army Corps is advancing from Rasgrad to Biela: a great 
battle is believed to be imminent. 

Newspaper correspondents assert that Suleiman’ Pasha 
has virtually abandoned his attack on the Schipka Pass. 

Advices to hand state that there was some fighting at 
Kadikoi on the 4th instant : both sides claim the victory. 


London, 30th August, 1877. 
The entrenchments of Suleiman Pasha’s army at the 
Schipka Pass are now within 150 paces of the Russian 
entrenchments. <A strict blockade is maintained, and the 
only route now open to the enemy is that leading to Ge- 
brova. 
London, 29th August, 1877. 
Sir Stafford Northcote bas stated that England will 
observe neutrality until friendly intervention is possible 
in order to put an end to the war. 
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WHITE. | 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





So.vution or J. B. or Bripport’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
White. Black: 
1.--P. to Q. B.’s 5th. 1.—R. takes Q. B, P. 
2.—B. to K. B.’s 5th, ch. 2.—R. takes B. 
3.—Q. to Q. B.’s 4th, mates. 
If Black moves his King for No. 2, then Q. mates at Q.’s 3rd. 





Correct answers received from W.H.S., aud W.B.M., Tokié; 
C.B., and Q., Yokohama. 





BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


— 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 

IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 

ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 


The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 


The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLe AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 





((ONSUMPTION AND WASTING 
DISEASES. THE MOST 
E FFICACIOUS 
REMEDY is 
P ANCREATIC 


EMULSION,.—The original 
and Genuine prepared only by 


AVORY & MOORE, 
148, New Bond-st., London. 
Gold by them, and all 


Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 
Heer saa a aaa 
July 28, 1877. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Duri ing the last week there has been a fair business doing in Yarns, 
but the medium qualities of 16/24 continue most in demand. For Shirtings the enquiry is still feeble, though 


9 lbs. are rather more in favour. 
Grey Shirtings :— 
7 lbs. 


Velvets keep fairly saleable. 


Drills and T. Cloths are almost nominal. 


38} yds. 89 in. Per pre... ae 40 to $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 884 yda. 44 in. » es 1.80 to 2.20] 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. perpee. ... .. 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs. 4 to 84 Ihe. 884 ,, S3Oin. » es 1.55 to 2.821) Turkey Rede 24 yds. 30 in. 2—8 Ib. bes Ib. « - 0.671{to 0.85 
9 Ibs. $84 ,, 44in. » eo 2,00 to 2.60. Black Velvets Ste oe 7.25 to 8.35 
T. Cloth 7lba. 24 ,, 82in, » e 140 to 1,60 | English Drills 14/16 tbs. ‘40 yds, 30 j in, . 2.40 to 2.65 
99 Blbs. 24 4, 82in. ¥ . 1.10 to 1.25 | Tnffachelass 123 yde, 48 in. we 2.00 to 2.35 
Yarns.— 


No. ¥é6 to 24 eee eee eee eee 
No. 28 to 8B... eee 


. per picul... 
. per picul.. 


$26 €O to 81.25 
.$32.25 to 84.76 


No. 38 to 432 eee eee 
Reverse Twist 16-24 


«per picul,,. $35. ub to 39.00 


Woollens.—Our m mar arket has been a little more active during the past week. Shimagoro and Figured 
Orleans have found buyers at the low prices quoted, and Black Union Cloth is in demand, but without available 
stock. Mousselines de Laine remain quiet, and Blankets continue saleable at quotations, 


Plain Orleans ... . 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 560 to 7,00 | Figured Mousselinesde Laine ...830 yde. 80in... 0.25 to 0.28 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yde. 81 in. ... 425 to 5.25 | Multicolored is 80 yds. S80 in... 0.88 to 0.87% 
Bhimagoro —... vee one 80 yde. 830 in. ... 8.75 to 6.28 | Cloth,all wool plain or fancy .,.48 in. to 62in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... oe =«=——80 yds. 82 in. ... 0.256 to 0.82 Presidente ... .. ..64in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Corde... ... .., 29—80 yde. 88in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilote =... se ove = BS in. to 56 in... 0.46 to 0.55 
OCamlets Asstd. ... ... 56—58 yds. 81 in. ,.. — Union... w- ...54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.80 
Lastings,Japnun.. ... . 22—80 ye. 82 in. ...12.00 to 18,00 | Hinukets, soarlet & green 6 to 8 lbs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.45 
Plain Mousselines de Taine —80 yds. 80 in ... 0.17 to O18 | 


Sugar.—The market has been extremely quiet during the past week, and we have no change in quota- 


tions to note. Stocks still consist of about 85,000 piculs, 

Sugar:—Takao in bag —...(nom.)..._ per picul... $4.80 China No. 4 Kook-fuah =... «a por picvl,..$7.40 to $7.70 
»  inbnsket ... 4, 53 Sine $4.70 » No, 6 Kong-fun  ... see aes 1» eee $6.50 to $7.40 
Taiwanfoo in bag... . $4.70 » No. G B-puok oo. ce cue nee 1» ~— ee $5.70 to $6.10 

do. in basket... ... . $4.60 * Swatow Brown a. teat gee lew ss None. 
China No 1 Ping-fxh... is None | Dnitong Te $3.80 
» No. 2 Ching-pak 5 .. $8 40 to $8.70 Japan Rice wns » os $2.50 to $2.86 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... a .. $7 80 to $8.20 Kerosene Oil nomimual.. or ae $2.65 


Kerosene Oil.—Dealers are holding off in view of expected arrivals, Stocks in foreign hands are 
without much change, and prices are unaltered. 


_ 


EXPORTS. 


Silk.—Business has fallen off considerably during the past week. After the issue of our Jast report, a 
further advance of $30 to $40 per. picul was paid for several parcels, but rates could not be maintained, and in 
the face of large arrivals, dealers were most anxious at the close to sell at quotations, which show a fall of 40 
dollars on the highest prices paid. Settlements are 300 bales of Hauks, and 25 bales of other sorts, making a total 
of 325 bales. Arrivals 1,000 bales, and stocks 1,200 bales. ‘The total export from Ist of July to date is 3,636 
bales, against 10,506 bales for same period lust year. 


— 


In London at 48, 0d. per lb. In Lyons at f. 5.05 per kilo, 


Hanks, Superior No. ee ee cats _ _ _ 
is Best No.i & 2., P sesevee SOLO to 530 18/5 to 19/1 51.00 to 53.00 
‘ Good No. 2.. weevee 9490 to 500 17/9 to 18/1 49.00 to 60.00 
. Good ull round No. ‘2h... weeee $460 to 480 16/9 to 17/5 46.50 to 48.00 
- Medium No. 8. s-eee $430 to 450 15/9 to 16/5 48.50 to 45 60 
ss Common to inferior No. 4 & 6. ... $400 to 420 14/9 to 15/5 41.00 to 43.00 
Oshius, Good to medium... cab beSdensudedepesicsrece S400 (0-400 16/5 to 17/5 45.50 to 48.00 
Weekes socscaleseicaercinrivsds iasces aan ddscataceectaa as $500 10 600 1y/1 to 21/5 50.00 to 59.00 
Hamiatoki ....c0cccesccssccscscscecesoscccssescnssctccccsaccsecss S41¢! to 450 15/1 to 16/5 42.00 to 45.50 
Filature Silk . cane ee vec cccceccenecensces soccer «. $600 to 750 21/5 to 26/5 59.00 to 73.0U 


Tea.—A iat a 5 bnaihies ihe beet done dae ing the past week in our tea market, settlements amounting to 
fully 3,200 piculs. 

‘Operations have been mostly confined to low grades, for which liberal prices have been paid, far higher, 
some imagine, than the slight recovery on the New York tea market warrants, considering the depreciation in 
quality which has been more than usually early this present season. 

Arrivals having been limited, stocks on hand are not much over 11,000 piculs. ‘To-day’s rates close 
as under, teas from Good Medium downwards showing an advance of about $1.50 to $2.00 per picul. 


Common ase nee cee tee .. $ 9.00 to $13.00 Fine ... ... $2300 to $27.00 
Good Common . $14.00 to $15.00 Finest ... $28.00 tv $32.00 
Medium . $16.00 to $18.00 Choice . $34.00 nominal. 


Good Medium ... ... $19.00 to $22.00 ae 


Choicest ... 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—During the past week there has been a fair demand for Bank Bills, with but little Private 
Paper offering, which, together with advices of lower rates in China, caused a drop of fully 1 per cent. here. 


Rates close as follows :— ON Swan@Hati—Bank sight ...............ceecoeeee 74 
StaxLing —Bank 6 months’ Be tee 88. 114d. - Private 10 daye sight. sucuoepaeenk 744 
= Bank Bills on demand.. .. 38. 109d. On New Yorx—Bank Bille on demand......... 94 
Private 6 monthe’ sight. GaWe¥aekads 3s. ll?d. @ § i 30 days sight Private... . 96 
Ox Pasig—Bank Sight ...... dbdbeadederscsssesase 4.°0 On San Frano.sco—Bank Bille on demand... 944 
Bank 6 months’ 7 seveeee 4.978 ‘i 30 days sight Private......... 964 
Private 6 ms. sight... sescecees D.O2$ KAVIGAGS: is svoiuse vaceser be tacieeaesecersescsspessssesoavaes: S228 
On Hoxe@xone—Bank si ht. sees OOS ee eee ere Cee 14 y 4 dis. Gold Yen TURTINELOTEMETELIRTIOEL OSES ETE LTE ET oecee 391 
Py) Private 10 ya’ Sight jctcivervaitsc 2 


Google 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 
































Dats 
DatTE Suip’s NaME. CAPTAIN, Frag & Rie. WHERE FROM. | Lzrr CaRGo. ConsIGNEES, 
ORT. 
Sept. 8) Wilhelmine Buse Germ. brigan- Hakodate Aug. 2) General Kingdon, Schwabe & Oo. 
tine 
,». 10) Cristoforo Colombo}Count Canevaro| Italian corvette Kobe » 8 — 
» 11} Guelic Kidley British str. San Francisco » 21] Muils, &e. O. & O. Co. 
» 11} Tanais De la Marcelle} French str. Hongkong Sept. 5) Maile, &c. | M. M. Co.. 
», 18} Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str. Shanghai & ports; ,, 5} Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 18] Yorkshire Longley British str. Hongkong = General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» 14} Lothair Orchard British ship London May 18] General Cornes & Co. 
» 14) Clifton Graham British bq. Antwerp Aprl. 14) General E. Moulron. 
» 14) Bernhard Carl Liiders German bq. H'burg, vid Kobe\Sept. 9] General H. Grauert 
y 14] Ching-Too Buikie Brit. 3-m. schr. Hakodute » 6! General Carroll & Co. 
» 15} Sunds Reeves British str. Hongkong — Mails, &c. | P. & O. Co. 
15} Kokonoye Maru Hussey Japunese str. Kobe — General M. B. Ov. 


















DEPARTURES. 

DatE Suip’s Name. CaPTAIN. Fiae & Ria. vl DESTINATION. Car@u, DESPATCHED BY 
Sept. 9) China Friele American str. | 3836 | San Francisco Mails, &c. P. M. &. S. Co. 

» | Tai-Lee Stisel German bq. 255 | Hakodate Ballast Kingdon, Schwabe & Co. 

», 12} Malacca Smith British str. 1709 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | P. & O. Co. 

» 12] Saikio Maru Vroom Japanese str. | 1260 | Shanghai & ports Mails,&c. | M. B. Ca. 

» 13] Gaelic Kidley British str. 2652 | Hongkong Mails, &c. O. & O. Co 

», 13} Alert Comd.R. Boyd|U.8. slp.-of-war| 541 | Hakodate — 

», 14) Ta-lee Bruhn German bq. 450 | Hakodate Ballast Walsh, Hall & Co. 

: PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship China, for San Francisco.—Mrs. Graham, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Dobbins, Messrs. E. G. Vouillemont, G. Vorwerk, 
G. V. W. Culbertson, in the cabin. 8 Europeansand three children 
in the steerage. 


Per Steam-ship Malacca, for Hongkong:— 
Siik for England... aoe - aise ..158 bales. 
France... ae oes sib ses 

Italy eee eee eee eee ..-1L28 9 


; : Total ... ...484 bales. 
Per Steam-ship Gaelic, from Sun Francisco.—For Yokohama: | Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Leon, Messrs. J. M. Heiman, M. W. Hanington, Treasure ... a ey Le ... $536,345.78 


J. D. Merrian, J. Withowski, Chas. Patterson, @. H. Bloomfield, 
W. H:; Bandy, T. Bottomley, P. Rolio, LT. C. Parker.—For Hong- 
kong: Col. L. F. Hall, Miss May Edwards, und 268 Chinese. 


Per Steam-ship Tanais, from Honghong:—Messrs. Lenz, Marti- 
notti, Mazzoechi, Imberti. Andreossi, Ricardi, Butta, Boseolo, 
Ragnoli, Ferrero, Gvrosa, Maurer, and Kwen-fu Kong. 


Per Steam-ship Malacca, for Wongkong.—Cuaptain and Mrs Stur- 
rock and child, Messrs. Kinv, Allen, Wylie, Spring, Dickson, Bourne, 
Webster, in the cabin; 27 Europeans and 7 Chinese in the steerage. 


Per Saikio Maru, for Shanghai and ports: Mrs. Hayashi, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kawase, Miss Sasnki, Miss Oga, Mia. Matsumoto, Miss 
Aoiyama, Mr. and Mrs. Makita, Miss Go, Mra. Sasaki, Master 
Susuki, Mr. and Mrs. F. Brage and 4 children, Messre. Livingston, 
Fugita, Rosai. Heise, Kawarn, Tsuda, Meyers, Sasaki, Yoshida, Ota, 
Ozier, W. H. Thompson, Zimmerman, Watsumoto, Yamashita, 
Moriohsa, Mataki, Kuroda, Ojima, E. R. Smith, Mori, Nakui, 
Harrington, Hertz, and Rosu. 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports.—Mr. 
and Mrs. Iwasaki Ynnoski and Master Goto, Mr. and Mrs. Larkin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Green, Miss Chisman, Mr. and Mrs. Kiogaku, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nomo, Mr. ard Mrs. Konio, Captain Kent and Beattie, 
Mrs. De Beer, Nickel, Alexander, Hamill, Wesphal, Houseal, 
Viranti, Macgregor, Singleton. Wauchope, Penny, Wesphals, 
Ginsberg, 2 Japancee Ladies, and 14 Japanese in Cabin, 3 European 
8 Chinese and 504 Japanese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Gaelic, for Hongkong :—Colonel L. F. Wall, Dr. 
and Mra. Stout, M. G. Griipe, and Miss May Edwards ; 269 Chineee 
in the steerage. 

The Steam-ship Sunda from Hongkong.—Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Sharp, Messrs. Geo. Main, W. P. Crake, @. Crake, Iwashima, 
Kugaiso Andas. 





CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Gaelic, from San Francisco :— 


Treasure for Shanglini 
4 for Hongkong ... 


$535 .345.78 
$3 6,920.25 
Per 8team-ship Znais, from Hongkong :— 

Sugar... coe ce tee ue tae tee - 1,989 pkgs. 
General eee eas eee see eee ee eee eee 3,248 ” 


Se 


«» 6,237 pkge, 


Google 


Total... 


” ‘ea bat as or --yen 582,500.00 
Per Steam-ship Nagoya Afaru, from Shanghai and porte.— 

Treasure... es jae Mai 79,200 

“ es we ae eats ay yen 93, 
Per Steam-ship Sunda, from Hongkong :— 
Sugnr ... see se eee nee wee wee wee 2,297 pegs. 

Lead eee vee ve wee Wem! eee: eee’. Ree 
General «os. cence tee 


Ex Khiva ... 0 oc. sce cue 


794 
361 5, 


- 6,088 pkgs. 





Total icc ss 





REPORTS. 


The Wilhelmine reports :—Left Hakodate on the 2nd of August. 
Had calms and fine weather to 5th instant, then experienced fresh 
northerly winds, and, in latitude 46 degrees north, longitude 142 east, 
a heavy southerly swell, with thick weather. Arrived in port during 
the night of the 8th instant. 

The Gaelic reporte:—Left San Francieco August 21st at noon, had 
moderate weather across, arriving at Yokohama on the llth at 2 
a.m. Passage 194 days. Passed P. M.S.S. China at 10 a.m. on 
the 10th, steaming Eust. 

The Zanais reports:—Left Hongkong at 5 a.m. onthe 6th inst. 
Experienced light N.E. winds and pleasant weather throughout the 
passage, arriving in port at noon on the 11th September. 

The Yorkshire reports:—ULeft Hongsong on the 6th of September, 
at 6.30 p.m.; had fresh S. W. winds to’Turnabout, thence variable 
winds and terrific squalla accompanied by thunder, lightning and 
heavy rain. Hove to off St. Clair Island during the night of the 
4th. From Cnichukoff to port had variable winds with fine weather, 
arriving 7 p.m. on 13th September. 

The Lothair reports: —Left Gravesend on the 18th May; had 
moderate winds in the Channel, and light N.E. trade to the Equa- 
tor, on the 18th June. Experienced fresh S.E. trades; crossed the 
meridian of the Cnpe on the llth July, and had moderate westerly 
winds while making the Eusting. Arrived in Sunda Straits on the 
Lith August, being four days getting through the passage; had light 
s utherly winds to Latitude 14 North, and N.E. and East winds 
to 24 degrees North; thence easterly winds and fine weather to 
port; muking the passage from pilot to pilot in 115 days. 

The Sunda reports :—Left Hongkong on the Sth instant. Had 
fine weather to Van Dieman's Straits, where experience equally wet 
weather with thunder and lightning; thence fresh south-westerly 
winds to port. Arrived 3 p.m,, 15th September, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘W. CRAWFORD & CO., |NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


57, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 
LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing knglish Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
a any place in England or the Con- 
nent. 





E beg to draw your attention to a very im- 
portant English Invention we have on 
hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, ‘and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 6ms. 
ENGLISH DOOR LOCKS. 












ASK FOR 







(CoS e\ 6« JAMES CARPENTER’S MAKE 
eee ae 





Pe (0) OR 
EM Ow | 


= 
,” “ 


ARPES, 





nee NEAT, DURABLE AND CHEAP, 


a EVERY LOCK BRANDED 


“JAMES CARPENTER, PATENTEE,®! 





May .be ordered through any importer of English hardware. 
Sept. 8, 1877. 


26ins-w. 





No. 67. 
China Sea. 
NINGPO DISTRICT. 


Rock to the Kastward of 
Pootoo Island. 





OTICE is hereby given that Captain PETEnsegy, 

of C. M. 8. N. Co.’s Steamer “ /o-chung,” has 
reported a Rock, unmarked on the Charts, to the 
Eastward of Pootoo Island, and he gives the follow- 
ing magnetic bearings as determining its position :— 


West Nine Pin Rock..........ceeee N. 33° E. 
Piatt Dido: TRO sccvasixacas sxecasces N. 12° E. 
N. W. Point of Isthmus Island...N. 14° W. 
Northern end of Pootoo E. Bluff..N. 49° W. 
The Harbor-Master at Ningpo has verified the po- 
sition of this pinnacle rock, and reported that there 
will probably be only 6 feet of water on it at low 
water spring tides, with from 7 to 13 fathoms round 
it. 
See Admiralty Charts Nos. 1,199 and_1,969. 
By orders of the Iuspector-General of Customs, 


DAVID M. HENDERSON, 


Engineer-in- Chief. 
Imperial Maritime Customs, 
Engineer’s Office, 
Shanghai, 27th August, 1877. S. 13. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the Ly r which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It is request that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
ce be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 


Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874, 


Notes of the U@leck. 











There is a most singular silence on everything which regards 
the war in the South. Nota word for a whole week of what 
the insurgents are doing, or what measures are being pursued 
by the Government to reduce them to subjection. The papers 
are absolutely silent on the subject of Saigo and Kirino. If, 
as was at first reported, there are but a few hundred men with 
these leaders‘in Kagoshima, it surely cannot be a hard matter 
to capture every one of them, especially as the Imperialists 
have now about fifteen thousand men surrounding the position 
held by the insurgents. Under these circumstances it is hard 
to comprend the inactivity of the Government troops, and it 
says little for the energy or daring of their leaders that they 
permit themselves to be held at bay by a handful of men. We 
suppose the truth will leak out one day, but at present it is 
impossible to conjecture what may be the intended movements 
of either party, and we must wait patiently for the next stir- 
ring scenes of the tragedy. 





Mr. John England, whose decease, on 14th instant, was 
recorded in our last issue was one of the first party of 
Engineers engaged by Mr. H. N. Lay at the commencement 
of Railway construction in Japan in 1870, and arrived here 
early in that year. The late Mr. Morel, who then filled the 
position of Engineer-in-Chief, and at whose instance Mr. Eng- 
land had been appointed, having had opportunities of observ- 
ing the engineering skill and efficiency displayed by Mr. Eng- 
land in the conduct of some important works for the Govern- 
ment of South Australia, at once selected Mr. England for 
the position of Chief Assistant Engineer; and after making 
a preliminary survey overland from Tékié to Kobé, with | 
view to possible future operations, he was placed in charge of 
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the section of Railway to be constructed between Kobé and 
Osaka, the whole of the works in connection with which were 
carried out under his direction, until their completion and the 
opening of the line for traffic early in 1874. Upon the death 
of Mr. Morel in October, 1871, Mr. England was generally 
regarded as the probable successor to the office of Engineer-in- 
Chief. In consequence, however, of the difficulty experienced 
in reconciling rival claims, it was deemed advisable to make 
the appointment out of Japan, but until the nomination of 
Mr. R. Vicars Boyle, C. 8S. I., as Engineer-in-Chief in August, 
1872, Mr. England acted as Chief of the Engineer staff, and 
after the arrival of Mr. Boyle in Japan, was confirmed as next 
in rank upon the staff with the title of Deputy Engineer-in 
Chief, and continued in principal charge of the works upon 
the line of Railway from Osaka to Kidto, all of which, includ- 
ing the important bridges upon that line, were carried out 
under his immediate direction. 

Upon the completion of the above works, and the retirement 
of the Engineer-in-Chief, combined with the (it is to be hoped 
only temporary) suspension of further new works, a complete 
re-arrangement of the staff took place, and Mr. England was 
selected, in consequence of his training and experience in both 
branches of his profession, to fill the joint position of Principal 
and Locomotive Superintendent of the Tékié-Yokohama line, 
which offices he filled up to the date of his decease, with per- 
fect efficiency, and, we believe, satisfaction to the Government, 
which doubtless greatly deplores the loss of a valuable member 
of the staff. 

Mr. England was educated for the mechanical branch of his 
profession in the establishment of Messrs. Beyer, Peacock & 
Co., the eminent Engineers at Gorton, near Manchester ; and 
for the higher branches of Civil Engineering with the late 
Charles Vignoles, F. R. 8., under whom Mr. England was for 
some time employed upon Government Railway works in 
Russia, including the celebrated Keiff bridge across the river 
Dnieper. 

Mr. England had been suffering from impaired health for a 
lengthened period, but few of his large circle of friends antici- 
pated such a serious termination to what appeared of but 
slight importance ; or thought they were about to lose at so 
early a date, a friend whose general goood nature, and prover- 
bial kind-heartedness, had endeared him to all his acquain- 
tances. 


The principal topic of the week has certainly been the 
outbreak of cholera among the native population of Yoko- 
hama. It is said that one or two of the medical men do not be- 
lieve that it is the actual Asiaticepidemic, but be that asit may, 
some epidemic which proves fatal in a number of instances in 
a terribly short time, and which is accompanied by all the 
symptoms of cholera, has declared itself, and when it is arrest- 
ed, it will be time enough to begin to argue as to whether it 
was or was not the actual Asiatic ,form of the complaint. 
What we all have to do at present is to unite our efforts with 
those of the Japanese authorities in endeavouring to stamp it 
out. The following is the latest news from the native papers 
regarding the progress of the disease, which now appears to 
have made its appearance in several parts of the Empire. The 
Mainichi states that the Kencho is taking every possible step to 
check the complaint. It has established a branch which occupies 
itself solely with the necessary preventive measures. Policemen 
are sent with doctors to every house in the port to inquire 
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offensive matter, or to render it harmless by the free use of 
lime and earth, and measures adopted to prevent any further 
accumulation. 


whether any one is ill and to see that all proper precautions 
are adopted. Those who are attacked are immediately 
taken charge of by the police, who at once summon medical 
assistance which is always at hand. Remedies and dis- 
infectants have been freely supplied by the hospital to 
druggists, in order that they may be distributed to those re- 
quiring it. The Kencho has gone 80 far as to announce that 
should poor or friendless persons die of the disease, the coffins 
and all funeral necessaries will be supplied. It has been 
ordered that in the event of any one being attacked in a bath 
house the whole place shall undergo a thorough disinfecting. 
At the Machigaisho there remain constantly a staff of four 
officials with fifteen subordinates, sixteen coolies, kagos, ten 
coffins, ten cotton gowns, and ten barrels into which the clothes 
of those attacked are tobe thrown. By these preparations 
no time is lost when a case of illness or death is reported. A 
Special Hospital for the treatment of cholera patients has 
been put up at Ota, and the Government has purchased the 
land in the neighbourhood and ordered the tenants to remove. 
All theatres, lecture houses and other places where large 
numbers of the people assemble are closed for the present. 
The disease seems to prevail principally at Okina-cho and 
Matsukage-cho, but cases have also occurred at Homura and 
Homoko. Up to the present time, according to a statement 
issued by the Governor of Kanagawa, 156 cases have been re- 
turned of which thirty-eight have proved fatal, 22 males and 
16 females. This was up to midnight of the 20th instant. 

At Yokosuka and Odawara it is reported that cases have 
occurred, while news to the same effect comes from Osaka and 
Nagasaki, though except at the latter place no deaths are re- 
ported. It is stated that while the Shinagawa Maru was on 
her voyage from Nagasaki to Kagoshima with troops “ several 
tens” of those on board were attacked, and it was therefore 
thought best to return to Nagasaki in order that the disease 
might not be communicated to the troops at the seat of war. 
She is now anchored in one corner of the harbour and will 
remain out of service for some time. In T6kié some few cases 
are reported, and it has been ordered in the Genro-in that 
any official belonging to that office who may, have any member 
of his household attacked with cholera, shall be compelled to 
absent himself from his duties. 





As an illustration of the rapidity with which voyages are 
made in modern times, the following particulars of the move- 
ments of the steamer Loudoun Castle may not be without 
interest. This vessel left London on the 18th of July last 
with a general cargo for the East, called at Singapore and 
Hongkong, at both of which ports she discharged and took in 
cargo, and reached the wharf at her destination, Shanghai, on 
the morning of the 29th August, having completed the voyage 
from London in the unprecedented time of 43 days. As she 
passed Woosung on the afternoon of the 25th May with a 
cargo of new teas from Hankow, she thus completed the 
round trip under 96 days, a marvellous instance of despatch. 
At Shanghai the Loudoun Castle lay until the 11th September, 
when she left for Kobe direct, where she stayed for three days 
and then proceeded thence on her way to this port, arriving 
early on the morning of the 18th instant. She left this port 
about noon on the 21st, will call at Kobe again, take in cargo 
there and then proceed to Shanghai to complete her loading 
of tea for New York. Itis expected that she will arrive at 
New York sometime between the 20th and 30th of November, 
complete her discharging and be back again in London about 
the middle of December. This will give ample time for all 
requisite repairs to be effected, and yet allow of the steamer 
loading again a general cargo for Shanghai, and arriving out 
there in time to proceed to Hankow for the new season's 
teas in May next year. The rapidity of locomotion sup- 
posed to have been accomplished by Mr. Phileas Fogg sinks 
into insignificance compared with the practical results of the 
movements of the Loudoun Castle. 





It is interesting to compare the state of the Silk market this 
year with that of last. Twelve months ago the eagerness 
which foreigners showed to purchase silk was not to be stifled 
by the prices which dealers demanded they should pay, and 
the excitement amongst silk men was such as probably will not 
be seen again for many seasons to come. A favourable telegram 
from Europe at the present time may cause considerable settle- 
ments to be made, but there is none of that rush among the 
generality of buyers to follow blindly the example that one 
or two bolder ones may set them, and which last year caused, 
on several occasions, a rise of $50 to $70 per picul in a few 
hours time. The market this season has not been entirely at 
the mercy of speculative buyers, but, on the contrary, has been 





Although too much praise cannot be given to the native 
authorities for their prompt and vigorous efforts to arrest by 
all means in their power the further progress of cholera, their 
good intentions are sometimes productive of some inconveni- 
ence to the people, who are more energetic than prudent in the 


use of the desinfectants that are liberally supplied, and one or 
two have given themselves serious uneasiness by applying re- 
medies internally which were only intended for external 
use. The officers, too, who are selected to inspect the 
dwellings are sometimes more zealous than learned. A day 
or two ago a policemen and a doctor on their round of in- 
spection visited the house of one of our Japanese friends. 
After carefully looking over the premises to see that there 
were no lurking places for the disease, and giving some pro- 
per directions as to what to eat, drink and avoid, they asked 
for a tea cup, into which they poured a strong solution of 
carbolic acid, with instructions that twice or thrice a day each 
inmate should apply it to his or her upper lip with a piece of 
sponge, so that all germs of the disease might be destroyed 
before being inhaled. This was faithfully done, but the 
present state of the upper lips of that household render it 
necessary that some other method of keeping off the com- 
plaint should be adopted. 





We would call the attention of the Authorities toa foul 
heap of decaying vegetable matter that is allowed to accumu- 
late on the shore between the Railway Station and Takashi- 
ma-cho. It is composed, we presume, of all the sweepings and 
refuse of the market, and sends forth an cfuvium that spreads 
far round its neighbourhood, and must be most dangerous and 
prejudicial to health. Boating men know the spot too well, 
and in rowing past always keep as far ont as possible, but even 
at a long distance the stench is sometimes overpowering. 


Steps should certainly be taken without delay to remove the 
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year are not operating at all this season. 





guided, as a rule, by the careful and steady ones, while isit a 


notable fact that many who were large purchasers last 
By the P. & 
O. steamer Bombay on the 29th of August, the largest 
shipment, hitherto, of this season was made, when 539 
bales left this port. On the 20th September last year the M. 
M. steamer Menzaleh took away the unprecedented quantity 
of 2,189 bales, and by Mail steamers leaving previously to that 
date shipments were made varying from 1,150 to 1,650 bales. 
The total export for this season up to-day is 4,143 bales, 
while for last year at a corresponding date it amounted to 
12,695 bales, against 3,095 bales in 1875, and 1,697 in 1874. 
Last year the highest price paid for Hanks was $1,150 per 
picul, but this year we only hear of 4 bales having been settled 
about a fortnight ago at $570, while very superior parcels can 
now probably be obtained at $550. If we take the average 
comparative value of Silk at this port for this year and last, 
up to the 22nd September, we arrive at more startling results. 


Total value of Export, from 1st July to 22nd September— 

For 1876......$8,111,657—average per picul $803, 

For 1877...... $1,628,663— _,, » $4943. 
Speculators in London have several times made an attempt 
to give a fillip to this market, but being unsupported by 
manufacturers, the influence they brought to bear could not be 
maintained, and prices which had thus been pressed to an 
advance speedily fell to their former figure. We now learn 
by telegrams that the London market is weak, and that the 
Lyons market has altogether lost the influence it last year 
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had on prices here. America is taking more Silk than former- 
ly and the trade promises to increase, with, we hope, a good 
result. Notwithstanding the startling difference in export 
which this season shows compared with last, we are inclined to 
think that the result will be a more favourable one, for though 
large profits were made in this article early in the season of 
last year, there was a sad falling off towards the close. This 
year operations have been on a much more limited scale, but 
have been conducted with more prudence and on a sounder 
business basis. 





The Akébono Shimbun gives some particulars respecting 
Ohara, the noble who was murdered at his residence on the 
night of the 6th instant by some unknown assassins. His wife 
was also attacked and has since died of her wounds. 

The sole office that Ohara seems to have held previous to 
the restoration was that of Jiyé (Imperial attendant) which 
position he only occupied for a short time, as he resigned and went 
to Kiéto where he lived a retired life. When the troops of the 
Mikado defeated those of the Bakufu on the 3rd of the Ist 
month of the Ist year of Meiji, at Toba and Fushimi, Ohara 
forsaw that another battle must be fought before the troops 
of the Shégun could be brought under subjection. Consulting 
therefore with another Jiyé he went at once to Matsuyama in 
the province of Omi, where he collected together a number of 
samurai, and formed them into a body whom he called the van 
of the Imperial Army. Commanding them in person he at- 
tacked the Shégun’s troops under Takenaka Tango-no-Kami, 
at Iwato in the province of Omi. Successful in this engage- 
ment he advanced to Is¢ and fought a battle at Nagashima, 
but his band made themselves so notorious by deeds of cruelty 
that they were set upon by other bodies of Imperialists, and 
after a number had been killed, the rest had to be disbanded 
and sent to their homes. Ohara himself, however, was per- 
mitted to return to Kidto in safety. After the restoration 
he was appointed to a high position in the Gaimushé, which 
he continued to hold until his untimely death at the age of 
forty-four. 





This cruel and cowardly assassination of Ohara and his wife 
is a proof of the present insecurity of life and property in the 
capital which is giving scrious uneasiness to the Japanese 
authorities. Every night on an average over seventy houses 
are entered by armed bands, and property carried off, while 
resistance is met by assault or murder. The police seem 
powerless to act in the matter, and have so far, we believe, 
failed to arrest or discover the perpetrators of the numerous 
outrages. It can scarcely be supposed that they are committed 
by common thieves, and their frequency and success would 
seem to point to some organized plans. 





By the 10.30 train on Friday we saw a number of Satsuma 
prisoners being taken to Tékié, we presume for trial. There 
were in all about a hundred, most of them men in the very prime 
of life, there being but three of them who seemed under the age 
of twenty, while some few were apparently over fifty. They 
were a remarkably fine and hardy looking body of men, some 
of them fully six feet in height and splendidly proportioned 
and developed, affording a singular contrast to the wretched 
apologies for men of which the last levies of Government 
troops mainly consisted. There were but two sick or wounded, 
who came to the station in jénrihishas, and who were apparently 
subjected to no restraint whatever. One of them, a singularly 
handsome man, made his way with difficulty along the plat- 
form, but he was allowed full Icisure and any assistance he re- 
quired. The prisoners were guarded by only about six policemen, 
and were subjected to no harsh treatment or indignity what- 
soever. They were roped together with thin cord and had one 
hand bound behind the back, but the tying was very loose, 
and if any complaint was made of inconvenience, the knots 
were at once loosened. Both their bearing and expression were 
remarkably determined, and contrasting them with the general 
type of the Imperial soldier, one could well understand some of 
the causes that have enabled the Satsuma troops to hold out so 
long against their opponents. 
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The Yokohama Amateur Athletic Club have issued their 
programme for the Autumn Meeting, which will take place on 
the 27th and 28th October. With commendable judgment the 
Committee adopted a resolution to allow non-resident officers 
of the Army and Navy and the members of all Athletic 
Associations in China and Japan willing to reciprocate, to 
enter for the various events by payment of the same entrance 
fees that are paid by members. The Tékié Athletic Associa- 
tion has reciprocated. and will, we hope, be well represented 
at the sports here. while there is every prospect of an accession 
of strength from the men-of-war in port. All this promises 
well for an interesting meeting, and as one or two well known 
athletes, for whom some events were looked upon as certainties, 
have retired from competition this Autumn, thechancesare that 
the result of some of the races being more doubtful than usual, 
the entries will be largely increased. The finances of the 
Association are not as flourishing as they should be, as ex- 
traordinary calls have been made upon the funds for repairs 
to the running path. Cannot a large number of youths of this 
community make an effort to support a most deserving insti- 
tution, not only by joining it as members, but by entering as 
competitors at the forthcoming meeting ? 


The continuance of the article commenced in our last 
number on the Quarantine Regulations, which, as we then 
stated, was written by a gentleman of the medical profession 
residing in the settlement, is unavoidably postponed. 


From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 17th. 

It is with much regret that we have to announce to our 
readers that we have just been imformed by Dr. Simmons of 
an outbreak of what is most probably Asiatic cholera in the 
native town of Yokohama. Thirteen cases have occurred 
within the last few days, of which ten have resulted fatally. 
The symptoms of the disease and the almost complete proofs 
obtained of its epidemic qualities leave little doubt that it is 
actual cholera. Dr. Simmons was engaged until late last night 
in consultation with the Kencho authorities, who are thorough- 
ly aware of the necessity for prompt and vigorous action. A 
house by house inspection of the most rigorous nature is insti- 
tuted wherever suspected cases exist. In fact the house and its 
inmates are entirely taken in charge by the police authorities, 





in order that no means of communication may be permitted with 
others. A large sum has been set apart for the immediate 
purchase of disinfectants, and every precaution taken that care 
can devise to prevent the spread of the disease. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the Governor and Vice-Governor for 
the energy they are displaying, and the community may feel as- 
sured that in no country in the world could more active and 
better planned preventive measures be taken. The cases have - 
occurred in widely separated districts, but it is hoped that the 
primary cause may he discovered and the disease stamped out 
before it has time to spread. This account we have received 
direct from Dr. Simmons himself, and we publish it in order 
that no exaggerated and alarming statements may get abroad. 


The Amateur Rowing Club held the concluding swimming 
races for the season at the boat house on Saturday. Five events 
were projected, but owing, perhaps, to the late unsettled state 
of the weather, only three of them were filled, and the 220 
yards race and the mile race had, in consequence, to be given 
up. There was a good muster of members at 4.30 p.m., when 
the competition opened with the 100 yard race, for which four 
started. The winner led from the first, and could never be 
approached, the second man not succeeding in coming within 


10 yards of him. 
100 Yarps Rack. 
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This was followed by the long dive, for which five competed, 
each being allowed two trials. Dares first dive was not in @ 
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good direction, so that he was beaten by Eldridge, but his 
second attempt was more successful, as he then passed the 


Doctor by about 3 yards. 
LONG Dive. 
ae DI GEO i ccav'nucus sasdascenccetenieeseaarseiees 1—108 feet. 
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TE OWHG axins cai vkvaiesbiviiencdiaieeciauteeniiaceses 0 
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The Griffins’ race was the concluding event, which was open 
to members of the Club who had learnt to swim during this 
season. Only two competed, and the advantage lay with 
Gordon, who seemed to possess more coolness and judgment 
than his opponent, as the latter spoiled his chance by trying 
to swim through the fuunel of a steamer which projected from 
the beach across the course that he took. Still Wood pressed 
Gordon hard, as the race was secured by barely a yard. 

GRIFFINS’ Race.—50 Yarps. 


Yesterday morning at a quarter past eight a steam tug in charge 
of Mr. J. W. Brown was passing the Nagoya Maru on her way 
to the Belgic, when she struck and upset a native boat manned 
by two sendos. One of the men sank almost immediately, and 
although a number of boats were near at hand, no attempt 
whatever was made to rescue the unfortunate fellow. The 
body has not yet been recovered. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Sub.-Inspector of Police Andé 
from Tanoura at 4.25 p.m. on the 14th instant, announces 
that Saigo has his temporary headquaters at Shiroyama. Kiri- 
no is going about giving orders to the men. They possess only 
about two hundred bags of rice. The above has been made 
known by a policeman of Osaka Fu who was captured 
by the rebels, and succeeded in making his escape on the 
night previous to this message being sent. 

Another telegram despatched from Kajiki at 4.40 p.m. on 
the 14th instant, says that many of rebel prisoners who were 
set free when Saigo entered Kagoshima, are now again giving 
themselves up to the Imperialists. 

A telegram from Police Sergeant Watanuki to Chief of 
Police Kawaji, despatched at 10.10 a.m. on the 14th instant, 
says that since the 13th instant the rebel positions are being 
bombarded, and the rebels are greatly harassed thereby. 

On the 17th instant, being the Shin-sho-sai (Thanksgiving 
day) the officials of the higher grade will present themselves 
at the Palace to offer their congratulations to the Emperor. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
The Okurashé has decided that the special allowance for the 
Universal Exhibition at Paris next year shall be 150,000 yen. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

A telegram from Watanuki to Kawaji, despatched at 6.30 
a.m. on the 13th instant, says that Saigo with his four hun- 
dred followers at Shiroyama is surrounded by the Imperialists. 
He does not seem to have much ammunition or provisions. 
It is expected, therefore, that peace will be soon restored. 

It is ramoured at Nagasaki that about one hundred rebels 
have in some way crossed over to the island of Amakusa. 
Should this be true, then they must have gone there for the 
purpose of getting money and provisions. 

The rebel leader Hemmi is said to have been in Kagoshima 
one day previous to the entry of Saigo. 


From the /Zdéchi Shimbun. 

The Bureau of Ceremony has been united to the Depart- 
ment of the Imperial Household. 

All the middle and lower officials of the above Bureau were 


dismissed yesterday, but many of them were re-appointed on 
the same day. 


A somewhat daring case of forgery says the Straits Times, has 
just transpired, the facts of which are reported to be as fol- 
lows :— 

Messrs. Riley, Hargreaves & Co., had accounts against Govern- 
ment to the amount of $437.74, and on the 26th April last, a China- 
man presented himself at the Treasury with the bills and an order 
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for the money to be paid to him, the bills and order being both ap- 
parently duly signed by Messrs. Riley, Hargreaves & Co. A 
an Va for the amount, payable to bearer, was drawn and signed 
by Mr Trotter, the Acting Treasurer, and it was presen 


and 
duly paid at the counter of the Mercantile Bank upon which it 
was drawn, being endorsed ‘George D. Rozario.’ It has been 


since discovered that the signatures of Messrs. Riley, Hargreaves 
& Co. are forgeries, and that the Chinaman who presented their 
bills for payment in not their cashier. The police are now anxious 
to make his acquaintance, and, meantime, have arrested Messrs. 
Riley, Hargreaves & Co’s cashier, on suspicion of collusion with 
the forger. 





Tuesday, 18th. 

One or two of our readers have remarked that it would have 
been better had we refrained from publishing the statement 
which appeared in our yesterday’sissue of the outbreak of cholera 
in Yokohama, as the intelligence is likely to cause alarm 
among the foreign community. Ourchief, indeed only reason for 
publishing such unwelcome news was that undue alarm might 
not be caused by magnified rumours and exaggerated state- 
ments. If this dread scourge is among us, no matter in how 
limited a form, it is, in our judgment, far better that the act- 
ual truth should be told, and the extent of danger made clear 
than that rumour and the gossip of the indiscreet, which are 
certain to become far more alarming than reality, should be per- 
mitted to spread terror among the weaker minded. The local 
authorities—and no men can do more than they are doing to 
arrest the spread of the disease and stamp out the germs—would 
do well to publish each day an official report of the result of 
their efforts. Forewarned is forearmed, and if there are signs 
of any danger it is surely best to be warned of its approach, 
so that all due precautions may be taken to reduce the risk to 
@miminum. Proper instructions to servants, attention to due 
cleansing of compounds, removal of rubbish and stale mat- 
ter, and careful inspection of fish and vegetables, and more 
than all of water supply, can be taken, without undue 
alarm being indulged in. And here we would remark 
that fear is one of the most fruitful of predisposing causes, 
The system becomes depressed by nervous terrors and render- 
ed unduly susceptible to attack. To sustain the spirits and to 
keep a calm frame of mind is of far more value than all the 
preventive physic that can be swallowed. Every one should 
consider that he has a certain duty to perform in searching 
out and destroying as far as lies in his power every noxious 
element and predisposing cause, and instead of alarming his 
neighbours by idle gossip and the expression of silly fears, do 
his utmost to effectually suppress whatever may seem likely 
to promote attacks. If there be no actual preventive, all have 
it in their power to adopt preservative measures, of which the 
principal are cleanliness, temperance, and sobriety in all 
things. 

Yesterday being the Shinsho-sai, or harvest thanksgiving day, 
all the Government offices throughout the country were closed 
and a general holiday observed. It was also the anniversary 
of the death of Iyeyasu, the founder of the house of Tokugawa, 
better known as Gogen Sama. Asin addition to the attractions 
of the Exhibition, the Imperial Band was announced to play 
in the park of Uyéno, it was expected that large crowds would 
flock thither, especially as the weather was most favourable, 
and this turned out to be the case. As the native newspapers 
also took advantage of a day’s rest, we are unable to present 
our readers with the usual items of Japanese news. 

The Loudoun Castle has arrived at the anchorage this 
morning, having left Kobe yesterday morning at half-past 
five, thus making the run up in 264 hours. 

From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The value of the paper money supplied by the Shiheirio to 
the Sintd-kioku (a Sub. Department of the Okurasho) during 
the last financial year, was 9,261,360 yen. The value of paper 
money now in circulation is 93,926,953 yen. The notes of the 
Banks are excepted. 

The amount of money coined at the Mint for one year from 
the Ist of July, 1376, to the 30th of June, 1877, was 
7,887,669 yen. 


Sept. 29, 1877. 
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Wednesday, 19th. 
From the Hochi Shimbun. 


It is reported that Income Bonds to the extent of 
140,000,000 yen will be produced by the Paper Money Depart- 
ment during the present month. 

Mr. Hanabusa will start for Korea on the 21st instant. 

A private letter from Owake states that 1,620 samurai of 
the various districts of that ken who joined the insurgents have 
had sentences passed upon them. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 
A telegram despatched by our reporter from Kumamoto at 
5 p.m. on the 16th instant, states that the Imperialists are 
surrounding the rebels with increased forces. The rebel lead- 
er Hemmi stated that he is prepared to die upon the field. 
We hear that several of the Kagoshima officials are about 
to be sent to Loochoo. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Judge Kéno, now presiding over the special court at Naga- 
saki for trying the rebel prisoners, has requested the Depart- 
ment of Justice to grant him a copy of the sentences passed 
upon Yeto Shimpei and Shima Yoshiwo, in order to guide 
him in his judgement upon Ishii Takenosuke and thirteen 
others who have lately been undergoing trial. 


From the Nicht Nichi Shimbun. 
On the 16th instant the returns of convicts undergoing sen- 


tence of hard labour were as follows :— 
Malem sisi das iisiidisckececsiieseseeegeiaanvansdes 2,012 
O- WOGRA GIG ca; iwsvainssuce Gada tevssndeevcesiecs eessneaste 55 


When the insurgents succeeded in retaking Kagoshima, 
after breaking through the Imperial lines at Mitai, they cap- 
tured the following stores :—Over 3,000 bags of rice, twelve or 
thirteen thousand yen, some three hundred fire-arms and 
40,000 rounds of cartridges. 


Hitherto the sum allotted for the annual expenditure of the 
Shikibu-rié (Bureau of Ceremonies) has been sixty thousand 
yen, but the Government has now reduced it to thirty-three 
thousand. 

The amount expended by the Government since the com- 
mencement of the war for the enlistment of the Police forces 
is 778,300 yen. 





Thursday, 20th. 

A fire broke out ina bath house at Kanagawa last night, 
which extended to the houses on either side of the road, and 
destroyed about 2 cho before it was extinguished. — 

The M. M. steamer Volga is to leave Hongkong at noon 
to-day for this port, with French Mails on board to the 12th 
August. 

The Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Co. informed 
us this morning that the Russian land-lines are again in 
working order. 

The Belgic sailed for San Francisco this morning, taking the 
following cargo of Tea :— 





From San Fran. N. York. Other cities. Total. 
Bhanghai.............s000 138 424 2,514 3,076 
Nagasaki..............00+ ~ — = a 
i080 oe siesss teen xsstsntiens 331 63 _— 394 
Yokohama. ............... 2,729 544 1,041 4,314 
Hongkong...........60+ 169 30 — 199 

Total... ..0000s0000 3,367 1,061 3,555 7,983 

From the Héchi Shimbun. 


On the 18th instant H.I.H. Fushimi-no-Miya reviewed the 
Tonden-hei (Yezo militia) in the place of H.I.M. the Mikado, 
and announced to them that an Imperial Proclamation had 
been issued to the following effect :—‘ The Tonden-hei were 
called out to suppress the rebels of the West. You have 
been exceedingly pains-taking in your drills and orgnization 
but as the rebellion is now nearly suppressed your services 
are no longer required, and you have permission to return 
to your homes from and after to-day, carrying with you my 
thorough approval of your conduct and discipline.” At the 
conclusion of the review the troops were regaled with saké 


and fish, 
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We hear that the Imperial forces at Kagoshima have made 
& requisition for ammunition for their artillery, to be sent 
down to them without delay. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The reason why the the rebels made their sudden entry 
into Kagoshima was not because they intended to make their 
final struggle in that town, but to capture some of the men-of- 
war and then descend upon Shikoku or elsewhere. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Sashiki at 8 a.m. on the 18th 
instant, says that the rebel positions at Kagoshima were again 
shelled on the 17th instant, and that the Shigakko (Private 
School) was burnt down. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu. Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 15th September, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received 








by us from the Shihei-rio.......cecccvve Dols, 1,200,000 
Wn); BANG ionic ciuacieeeanieesiacadeteaccuserivins 628,380 
Dit CIRCULATION sis ficcccscesicaicnteadexicccusensce 71,620 
Dols. 1,200,000 
Reserve Fund w..c.....ccseseesesceesceeeeeseees Dols, 517,620 
In Foreign money :— 
DD GOUATD seisavarccisantivasseuasasedevereens Dols, 393,127 
In Bank notes and cheques............. 8,000 
Deposited with Foreign Banks...... 50,000 
451,120 
Do, in native CUFTENCY,.....cccccscescecsesores 66,500 
Dols. 517,620 
——————— 
Friday, 21st, 


The Elisabeth left the anchorage this morning for Yokoska. 
The AModeste is still away on a cruise for target practice. 


We learn from the Hodchi Shimbun that very heavy rain 
fell in the neighbourhood of Hakoné on the 14th instant. 
Some parts of the town of Odawara were flooded and several 
houses carried away. The rain ceased on the 15th, but the 
water which had accumulated in several places caused an 
outbreak of diarrhosa among the inhabitants, which the 
authorities were doing all in their power to check. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

The following notification has been issued by H.I.H. Arisu- 
gawa-no-Miya, the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Army, 
to the various divisions of the forces under him. “ Half a year 
has now been passed in the work of suppressing the western 
rebels. Now, strong as the rebels were, they have been beaten 
in battle after battle and their strongholds have been overs 
thrown. All this is owing the valour and zeal of the officers 
and the men of the Imperial Army. But the rebel leader 
has made his escape from us and once more appears in 
the front. He has again entered his old den and is there 
commiting acts of violence. We must not treat him and his 
forces with contempt, but endeavour to become still fur- 
ther zealous and careful, so that in the end we shall gain the 
day, and make known to the Emperor that we had been com- 
pletely victorious. 


September 2nd, 1877.” 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The rebels are said to have attacked some eighteen branch 
police-officers in the neighbourhood of Kagoshima, and killed 
the police they found there with hatchets, etc., in the most 
cruel manner. They then stripped the uniforms from their 
victims and donned the same themselves. This has made it 
difficult for the authorities to distinguish between rebels in 
police uniform and their own men, so that it is necessary for 
the latter to undergo strict examination, when not personally 
known, in order to establish their identity. 

It is believed that cholera has made its way into Tokié, for 
since the night before last some three persons have died in 
the neighbourhood of Ogawa-machi from a disease resembling 
cholera. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 
The Nagoya Muru took down on the 19th instant a large 
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quantity of material to be used in repairing the damage the 
Riujo Kan sustained by going ashore at Kagoshima. 

The rebels circulated the following letter in various dis- 
tricts on their entry into Kagoshima :— 

“We entered into Kagoshima to-day. The officials of the 
ken have all fled, the garrison and police forces are on the 
verge of being overcome, and we have so far gained a thorough 
victory. Such being the case, whenever any policemen are 
seen in the districts they should be arrested and brought to 
our head-quarters here. This letter must be circulated in 
haste through all parts of the Ken. 


Head-quarters, 2nd September.” 


From the Mainichi Skimbun. 

The rebels in Kagoshima are now occupying a place about 
two ri square. They number nearly seven hundred and consist 
mostly of the Private School party. The head-quarters of the 
Imperialists are at ‘l'ano-ura. It could appear that the rebels 
desire to break through the Imperial lines, having made 
several attempts to do so, but were each time successfully 
repulsed by the Imperialists. The latter are bombarding the 
rebel positions from sea and land both night and day. The 
Imperialists are determined not to make any attack, but to 
wait until the rebels are forced for want of provisions to at- 
tempt to make their escape. 


By ORDER. 





Saturday, 22nd. 

As the weatheris all that the could be desired, acricket match 
will take place to day at the Cricket Ground, “ The Professions 
vs. Trade,’ play commencing at half-past ten. The two 
elevens will be represented by the following players :— 

“The Professions” M. Kirkwood, Revd. J. Llewellyn, 
Lieuts. Havergal and Wade, E. Wheeler M.D., Messrs. Litch- 
field, Bain, Keary, Loane, Boyer, and Campion. 

Trade.—J. Dodds, J. P. Mollison, G. Hamilton, E. D. 
Murray, H. Barlow, A Milne, J. D. Hutchison, C. D. Moss, 
W. J. 8. Shand, E. Abbott and another. 


From the Nicht Nichi Shimbun. 

The Satsuma rebels now number only one thousand. Be- 
ing short of fire-arms, at least half of them are armed with 
swords only. 

Hitherto the Dazdkwan has given direct orders to those 
lower grade officials who have had to proceed to foreign 
countries on government business, but for the future such 
officials will receive their orders from the respective Depart- 
ment to which they belong. 

The cost of issuing the Income Bonds for the kuazoku and 
shizoku is upwards of 200,000 yen, 

Of the eight hundred policemen who were stationed in 
Sakai ‘en two hundred have been sent to Kishiwada, two 
hundred tothe borders of the provinces of Kii and Idzami, 
while four hundred remain on duty at the port of Sakai. 

Three officials of Kagoshima ken have arrived at the capital 
for the purpose of giving to the Government an exact account 
of the condition of the town of Kagoshima at the time of the 
re-entry of therebels. They will also made copies of the cor- 
respondence which has taken place between the Central Goy- 
ernment and Kagoshima Han or Ken since the 1st year of 
Meiji, as, with a few unimportant exceptions, all the official 
documents were destroyed when the rebels recently burned 
down: the Kencho at Kagoshima. 


From the Hdchi Shimbun. 

The order to send the Jsukuba Kanto Korea has been 
cancelled, and instead of her the Takao Maru, now at Nagasaki, 
will take over the officials of the Foreign Office and Navy 
Department who have been commissioned to proceed to that 
country, and who will therefore shortly proceed to Nagasaki 
to embark there for Korea. 


From the Akébouno Shimbun. 

An army surgeon named Ishizaka was captured by the re- 
bels and taken before Saigo, who said to him in a determined 
voice, ‘‘I have re-entered Kagoshima and have captured 
plenty of supplies and ammunition, which are now at my dis- 
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posal. Ifmy enemies wish to oppose me, they must first 
determine to die at Kagoshima.” Ishizaka was then set free. 

That the people of Kagoshima generally have a strong feel- 
ing of hatred against the Imperialists is shown by the follow- 
ing incidents. When the Kencho officials were running 
away on the re-entry of the rebels into the town, the mer- 
chants and common people did all they could to obstruct their 
passage. A policeman had purchased a melon, and the vendor 
was peeling it for him, when the news was spread that the 
rebels had arrived. Immediately the melon dealer threw 
away the fruit he was peeling and plunged the knife into the 
policeman, killing him on the spot. Again, after the Riujé 
Kan was driven on shore, her crew landed stores, etc, from 
the ship, which were, however, quickly stolen by the Kago- 
shima people, who clapped their hands for joy on observing 
the danger the ship had got into. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YokouamMa STATION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
16th September, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C........ccccssssssccsesecees $6,951.83 
Merchandise, &6..........c0s00s seeance Shedees voeeeH 837.13 
Total........secseeseee $7,798.96 

Miles Open 18. 

Corresponding week last year. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C..........00cce008 rere -- $5,641.01 
Merchandise, &C........ccccseccsscessees secsccscseesgpy 200.12 

Total...........000+000$6,406.13 





Considerable anxiety prevails among us at the sudden sdvent of 
60 dire a foe as cholera, and however great any desire may have 
been to trust that our medical men were mistaken in announcing 
the fact, we are nevertheless compelled to admit that several cases 
have sprung up in the neighbourhood, which unfortunately leave 
no doubt as to the true nature of the disease. Until yesterday the 
localities involved were supposed to be very limited, and it was 
with considerable dismay that we saw the public announcement of 
the presence of the disease on board U. 8. 8: “Ranger” when the 
yellow flag was flying at the fore. 

It was hoped that, with the precautionary measures which the 
Governor so commendably instituted, the range of the malady would 
have been limited to those districts in which it originated, and its 
sudden appearance on board a man-of-war proves how subtle a foe 
we have to contend with, seeing that all leave had been stopped and 
as little communication with the shore allowed, o8 was compatible 
with the necessities of the ship. 

So far, the number of deaths has been small, when we consider 
the numerous nooks and corners apparently so well adapted for its 


propagation, and we have reason to believethat, although it is now 
some fifteen years since the disease last visited Naga- 
saki, its etay among us will prove a short one, as the present 
weather is calculated to accomplish much in the matter of disinfec- 
tion, and all such means asare likely to arreat the spread of the 
disorder have been put operation by those who are immediately 
concerned in its extermination.— Nagasaki Rising Sun. 





In our issue of 27th August we stated that the Imperial rescript 
authorizing the Loan states that it is to be paid in Syoee, and is 
repayable in Sycee; the rescript further states that in consequence 
of the money being repayable in silver, the interest, at first arranged 
at Shanghai by Tao-t'ai Hu Quung-yung at 1 per cent per 
month, is to he 1.25 per cent per month. The contract made 
by Hu Singan, (the Tao-t’a: referred to) the Government Banker at 
Hangchow, is for a loan of Haikwan Tls. 5,000,000, payable in 
silver at 5/9§ per Shanghai tael, and re-payable in sterling at the 
Bank sight rates of the days on which the instalments and interest 
fall due. It is this discrepancy we believe which causes the diffi- 
culty in completing the loan to which we referred yesterday. We 
presume thut Tao-t’ai Hu proposed to adjust the accounts himeelf, 
and the difficulty will probably be arranged eventually, as the Tuo- 
t’ai exposes himself to ao loss of Tis. 300,000 by not fululling bis 
contract. We should suppose the difficulty arose from some demur 
upon the part of the officials tu stamp bonds repayable in Gold. We 
should not be disposed to think that the Chinese Government ob- 
jected on principle toa further demonetization of Silver, especially 
on such ewingeing terms as 15 per cent perannum. ‘Ihe difficulty is, 
in the meantime. very lightly treated by the share market and after 
the 400 or 500 Banks sold on Saturday and Monday, buyers have 
plucked up courage, and in the absence of shares offering are said 
to be making higher bids, but we do not hear of any transactions, 
—Shanghai Courier, 
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NECESSARY PRECAUTIONS. 


We be the faults of a despotic Govern- 
ment there can be no doubt that at a moment 


like the present, when a fatal epidemic has declared itself 


in the midst of a crowded population, and the arrest of 
its progress and salvation of the multitude depend on 
unquestioning obedience being yielded to such measures 
as the administrators and their advisers may consider 
necesaary, it has a decided advantage over more liberal 
institutions. Not evenin London could more active steps 
bave been taken to stamp out the disease, or a more earn- 
est desire shown to adopt those means which advanced 
medical science has proved to be most efficient in staying 
the spread of cholera, than have been taken and 
evinced by the Governor of Kanagawa and his associates. 
Both in England and America, no matter how necessary 
certain measures may appear, there are sure to be many 
persons holding peculiar views, or of obstinate and rebel- 
lious nature, who either refuse to obey them or by whom 
they are systematically evaded. Be the epidemic small- 
pox, typhus or cholera, there are always to be found 
grumblers who resist to the last all that is done on their 
behalf. Vaccination is fought against, cases of illness are 
unreported, crowding of lodging houses continues, and 
orders to clear out refuse and dirt neglected. Moreover, 
inspection is too often partial, inefficient and inoperative, 
and thus there ia always the chance of efforts for security 
being frustrated by obstinacy and prejudice. 

Here there is no danger of anything of this kind hap- 
pening. Given authorities who are wise and enlightened 
enough to profit by the sad experiences of former visita- 
tions both here and elsewhere, and willing to act in concert 
with those of their foreign friends who are most capable 
of advising them, there is little fear that any action that 
is decided on by them will not be followed out to the letter 
by their subordinates and obeyed implicitly by the people. 
Nothing can be more admirable than the earnest and 
thorough manner in which the Japanese authorities set 
to work as sodn as it was made clear to them that an actual 
case of epidemic cholera had occurred. A close and au- 
thoritative inspection was immediately inaugurated ; simple 
rules and instructions issued as to preservatives against 
infection or methods to be adopted in event of siezure; 
a plentiful supply of medicines and disinfectants issued, 
and care taken to arrest the spread of the disease, by isola- 
tion of the sick, for whom medical aid is always at hand 
and to whom every attention is given. It is yet too early 
to say whether the pestilence will he stayed or will blaze 
up and extend its devastations, but what has already been 
done cannot but have a most beneficial effect on the sanitary 
condition of the settlement, and must certainly curtail, 
if it does not altogether put aft end to the ravages of the 
disease. Foul slums have been looked into that have for 
the past two or three years been uncleansed, and whence 
it is a wonder that some dreaded illness did not stalk forth 
long ago. In fact, it is not at all impossible that much of 
the low fever that has been so prevalent among us has had 
its source in these filthy dens. The necessity of increas- 
ed cleanliness in their surroundings is also proved to the 
Japanese, while the present alarm will probably lead to 
the question of efficient water supply being promptly ta- 
ken up by the authorities. If the disease end with the 
few cases that have undoubtedly occurred, the visitation 
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will prove anything but an unmixed evil, but on the con- 
trary, we may be thankful that public attention 
has not been called in a more forcible manner to 
our neglect of the simplest precautions against an enemy 
whose attacks inspire such universal dread. 

Thereare, we believe, discussions going on among some of 
our medical men as to whether the disease that has appear- 
ed is actual epidemic Asiatic cholera. At the present 
time we think such discussions useless. Fight the disease, 
whatever it be, first, and fight about its nature afterwards. 
Ever since its first appearance in England there have been ' 
the continual questions, What is cholera? Where does it 
come from ? How can it be warded off? What isthe best 
mode of treatment ? It has been maintained that it is a 
special dispensation of Providence to punish us for our evil 
deeds. This explanation we must decline to accept, inasmuch 
as Providence is just, and when we see how many good hon- 
est souls die of cholera and how many unnecessary mem- 
bers of society escape it, it is impossible to pin our faith 
to the pious supposition. Some men, just and moderate in 
most things, have believed that, like war, it is a means of 
keeping down superabundant population. ‘One hears 
constantly, “ We want a good war; there is no room for 
us to get on now-a-days.” But where and when has there 
been a good war? And taking those portions of the habi- 
table globe that are actually inhabited, are we pigmies 
too thick upon its surface? Surely such theories are 
scarcely in keeping with our boasted intelligence. 


Alas ! there is no need of a providential mission of war 
or cholera to thin our ranks. Drunkenness and debau- 
chery, and their offspring, poverty and disease do this fast 
enough. Most of our evils are self-inflicted, and the 
greater part of our diseases spring from our own crimes, 
or follies as culpable as crimes. And certainly cholera is 
no exception, but is equally the consequence of human 
stupidity and neglect of the simplest sanitary precautions. 
We know its cause, filth; and knowing it, it is in the 
power of everyone of us to aid in its effectual suppression. 

It has been said by some among us that it would have 
been better if the medical men had refrained from trum- 


peting the arrival of the complaint. That it was in- 


judicious to give it such publicity, as fears might thus | 


be raised among the community. With reference to. this 
we can only say, that if the publicity given by the foreign 
press has induced a general wholesome fear, and roused 
the public from their idle indifference to the state of things 
around them into energetic efforts to improve the general 
sanitary condition of the settlement,—and how much such 
improvement was required the last few days’ inspection 
has shown—we feel that we have filled a large measure 
of good. | 

And in this connection we would say a few words on 
the folly and even danger of fear. There is no more 
predisposing cause to an attack than indulgence in weak 
aud unavailing terror. Depress the mental system, and 
through it the physical, and you throw yourself at the 
mercy of the complaint. Fear does not certainly act ‘as 
tbe primary cause of the disease, but it renders the sys- 
tem liable and susceptible to the entrance and action of 
the poison. Fear, too, is catching, and a thoroughly 
frightened and uncontrollably nervous person may do a 
vast amount of unintentional mischief by creating 
a panic. As in a regiment, a soldier to a great extent is 
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afforded him by his comrades. And now that we have to| owing to the failure of the crop, had actually no money to 
face so formidable an enemy as cholera we ought to con-| pay the fair prices for imported seed if they wanted it 
sider ourselves one and all under arms to confront and | ever so, as well as their threats to return to Europe with- 
defeat. it, and remember that cowardice in our ranks is to} out buying a card unless at their own prices, were met by the 
give our antagonist an extra chance of seizing us. Per-| Japanese with calm obstinacy and quiet ridicule. It was the 
haps we may not be called upon to do battle with this|game of “ pull devil pull baker” in which the J apanese 
dread foe, but if we must, let us remember that each of| pulled their opponents completely over the line; for at that 
us have duties to perform, and that calm courage is| time the former felt wealthy by the money they had made in 
a powerful buckler in warding off its attack. There are | silk (which however they afterwards lost), while the latter 
no more effective preservatives than a quiet, well balanced | knew that their future crop depended on their buying the 
mind, and cleanliness and sobriety in all things. cards. Another reason that made the J apanese more firm 
| in their demand, was the fact that the Government had 
put the usual limit on the number of cards to be set aside 
for export, which amounted to about one million. 

The present season opens under entirely different aus- 
pices. In the first place the J apanese Government has 
removed the limit hitherto imposed, and the cards for sale 
will probably number about two millions, which is far in 
excess of any possible requirements. This alone would be 
sufficient to break down the market. In addition to this, 
the other causes which to a great extent justified the high 
prices paid last year, in spite of the illogical reasonings 
of the graineurs, are now absent. It has been urged that 
the prices of last season were proved to be too high by the 
heavy losses made by certain Japanese and foreign specul- 
ators both here and in Europe. But this is no proof. This 
trade is essentially a monopoly in the hands of the graineurs 
(who, as a rule, came out well on their purchases), so that 
outsiders cannot but work at a disadvantage, and those 
who meddle with a business, the success of which so 
largely depends on a clientelle on the Continent, must not 
be surprised if they lose when those who possess the re- 
quisite advantages succeed. 

Besides the large excess of cards, there remain still other 
reasons which will further tend to reduce their price. 
Most of the Japanese connected with the silk market, trade 
alike in that staple and in cartoons. The profits which 
they last year made have been, to a great extent, swallowed 
up by subsequent losses. The quantity of new season’s 
silk sold does not amount to half that at the corresponding 
period last year, while the value of the article has fallen 
fully sixty per cent. from its highest point. It is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that the native merchants, being in 
want of funds, will more readily accept moderate offers, 
whilst the excuse that may be made by the graineurs that 
silk cultivators cannot pay high prices for cards is per- 
fectly valid, when the present low price of silk in the home 
markets, and the widespread feeling of uncertainty as to 


its future, are taken into consideration. 
ne 


Mr. Mori Arinori, the Japanese Minister, is about to return to 
his duties at Peking and will probably leave Shanghai to-morrow 
for the North. This morning he attended the Mixed Court and 
hedtd several cases tried, afterwards visiting the prisons attached 
to the Court. He expressed his general satisfaction with what he 
saw .—Shanghai Courier. 















































SILK-WORMS’ EGGS. 





HE season for 1877-78 may be said to have fairly 
opened, as the first small lots of cartoons have made 
their appearance in the Yokohama market, and a number 
of graineurs have arrived. As far as can be seen at the 
present moment, it is reasonable to suppose that the ruling 
prices will be extremely low, and the Japanese will pro- 
bably find themselves disappointed if they expect to realize 
anything like the prices which they readily obtained in 
some former years. It is true that although the Italians 
last year were firm in their refusals for a long time to ac- 
cede to the demands of the native producer, they were at 
last compelled to pay the prices demanded, but they 
only gave in at the last moment under pressure of the 
danger that might result to the shipments from the lateness 
of the season. To a certain extent the Japanesc thus gained 
their object. ‘The circumstances, however, which ruled the 
value of the cards last year, wereentirely different from those 
which govern this season at its opening. This difference 
we will proceed to point out. 

In the first place, the silk crop in Italy last year was 
nearly an utter failure, which not only caused silk in this 
market to attain an almost unprecedented figure, and thus 
naturally affected the prices of everything connected with 
that product, but the Italian reproduced seed was also very 
limited in quantity and exceedingly doubtful in quality. 
This failure in the silk was especially unfortunate for the 
Italian reproducers. It is well known that the use of 
Japanese seed is attended with less risk than of that which 
is home produced. Since the appearance of the silk-worm 
disease in Italy, the use of this latter has always involved a 
greater amount of danger of failure, the seed produced in Ja- 
pan being more hardy and certain. The Italian growers were 
commencing to believe that they had succeeded in so invigo- 
rating by imported seed their own reproduction, as to render 
in a short time importations from Japan unnecessary, In- 
deed, many growers had already dispensed in a great measure 
with the use of Japanese cards when the undesirability of 





relaxing their precautions was forcibly brought home to 
them by the failure of the silk crop. We do not mean to 
attribute this failure to the use of Italian reproduced seed, 
but it naturally made them return to what they considered 





Chang-sze-kwei, one of the Chinese Ambassadors tu Japan, is not, 
as stated by our morning contemporary “a well-know Ningpo Shop- 
keeper and Junk owner,” nor has he ever been such. He was some- 
time since Secretary or Manager of the Northern Guild, an influencial 
body of merchants; and is a gentleman of wealth and position. 
More than twenty years ago he began to take an interest in Western 
Sciences, and under the instruction of Dr. MacCurtee made con- 
siderable progress. It is to his proficiency in these subjects that ho 
Owes his promotion in the Ohinese service.—-Shaaghai Courier, 


the safest course, the use of Japanese seed. The native 
dealers, who are always perfectly posted on the conditions 
which rule the demand and are not slow in drawing their 
conclusions, at onee understood that the game was in their 
own hands. The repeated aud united protestations of the 
graineurs that they really did not want the seed except 


ut absuredly low figures; that they had plenty of repro- 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





THE Degp Larp PLans oF Satsuma. 
(From the ‘‘ Héchi Shimbun,” 20th September. ) 

When in 1874 the samurai of the province of Saga broke out 
into rebellion, they were destroyed or forced into obedience and 
the rebellion entirely stamped out in a few days. But the leaders 
Yeto, Taniguchi, Ishii and Toku managed to escape and conceal 
themselves so successfully, that although the Government made the 
strictest search they were nottobe found. It was known afterwards 
that Yeto went to Kagoshima and requested Saigo to conceal and 
protect him. This, however, Saigo declined todo. Yetothen went 
to Obi and procuring a boat crossed over to K6échi in Shikoku, 
where he was arrested and beheaded. No one could discover 
what had become of his companions. Some said that they had 
succeeded in effecting their escape to a foreign country, while 
others said they had committed seppuku. When the present 
rebellion broke out, however, it was rumoured that the remaining 
three ringleaders were with the rebels at Kagoshima, though such 
was not positively ascertained to be the case. But on the 6th of 
this month a telegram was received from Kumamoto announcing 
that they had been arrested in that town, and it became known for 
the first time that for the past four years they had been hiding in 
Kagoshima. 

On this subject we shall offer a few remarks. The Private School 
party in all probability took pity upon these three leaders, who 
had no place of abode, and thus concealed them thinking that 
they might in the future be serviceable to them. Instead of their 
having fled abroad they were discovered to be hiding in their own 
country. Now in later times it has been the custom in Japan to 
exercise the most rigorous care in inquiring into the birthplace 
and residence of the people throughout the country. Yet such 
could not have been the case. in Kagoshima Ken, proving that 
Satsuma has thus hitherto existed as an independent province 
within Japan. 

Saigo must have been well aware-of this, and yet took no notice 
of it. Yeto evidently thought by his going to Saigo and entreat- 
ing his protection that his request would be at once granted. But 
Saigo refused, probably thinking that if Yeto remained in Kago- 
shima he might be an obstruction to the carrying out of the plans 
which he had in view. It is said by some that had Yeto applied 
to Beppu or Hemmi he would most probably have received the 
protection he sought. 

But on this subject it is scarcely necessary that we should dwell. 
By the recent discovery of the whereabouts of the Saga rebels certain 
facts have been made plain. The Saga leaders in going to Kagoshima 
and secking the aid of the School party had certain objects in view. 
They knew full well that Kagoshima would afford them safe hiding 
places, and although defeated in their first attempt they might be able 
to renew their efforts at some future day. Kagoshima ken was to 
allintents and purposes under the Government of the Private School, 
and the leaders of the Saga rebellion felt assured of finding there 
aid and sympathy. The (covernment failed to discover them, since 
it was only nominal master of the Aen, while it really possessed no 
jurisdiction whatever. : 

It is owing, therefore, to the assistance and sympathy of the 
Satsuma samurai that these three relel leaders have during four 
years succeeded in evading the vigilance of the Government, and 
according to their intention, in renewing their rebellion against the 
Government. That the School party are no longer able to shelter 
them, and that they have fallen into the hands of the Imperialists, 
is a proof that the Government has at last succecded in asserting 
its authority in Satsuma. Had it done so before, there would bave 
been no chance of the School party defying the (:overnment by 
protecting traitors in time of peace, or resisting it by armed force as 
in the present war. 

Above all it proves that the plans of the present rebellion were 
laid fully four years back. 





While going to press both the English and Russian Admirals 
have arrived, the former in the Audacious. The Viyilunt has been 
detained, but is expected shortly.—Nayasaki Rising Sun. 


Medical inspection takes place of all the houses infected with cho- 
lera, which we hear is increasing, especially in Oura in the native 
quarter. Those who show any symptoms of the disease are imme- 
diately sent into quarantine on one of the adjacent islands. Quite a 
panic prevails amongst the natives, and many are leaving for the 
country.— Cosmopolitan Press. 
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LETTERS OF AN EXILE. 

How we came by the accompanying letter, we take it 
to be nobody’s business. A lady’s letter? Yes, certainly. 
And she gave you permission to publish it? Anyone who 
knows us must be aware that such a question is totally 
unnecessary, indeed, almost insulting. Is it a young lady ? 
No lady is ever old, their years pass in perennial spring. 
Is this the only letter or have you a packet of them ? 


We cannot satisfy your curiosity in that respect, and now 
we distinctly refuse to answer another question. Suffice 
it to say that the writer has now gone to join her friends 
in that civilized sphere for which her longing soul evi- 
dently panted while pining here iu the bitterness ofa 
detested exile. 


My Dear, I promiged to write to you from Japan. 
When we parted it was so easy to make such a promise, it 
would have been unnatural not to make it, and yet I have 
heen here six mouths aud it is still unfulfilled. I have not 
forgotten you, nor my old existence,—it would be easier to 
live here if I had,—but the life is so different from any- 
thing in your experience, that it is almost as difficult to 
write to you as if I had already been admitted to the 
Elysian fields, Yet certainly we are not in heaven here; 
it is merely an alien life, not in any sense a celestial one. 
Weare scarcely alive; we are not. positively dead; nor are 
we like the mild eyed melancholy lotos eaters, inasmuch 
as we are generally keenly desirous to return whence 
we came. It would be arf insult to your intelligence to 
write you the ordinary traveller’s letter, part platitude, 
part statistics, principally gush. Such letters justly irritate 
those whose grievance it is that they are obliged to stop at 
home. What you would care to know is the effect of exile 
upon myselfand the few other common-place people whom 
Fate has so oddly wrenched away from their homely joys 
and destiny obscure. 

To begin with the superior sex ; the men, geuerally, 
like it. I fancy I have discovered one element in 
the contentment of the married men; they are per- 
fectly separated from their wives’ relations, and this 
I believe to be to them a source of joy, deep but un- 
acknowledged. The bachelors are less easily comprehend- 
ed. Some of them deplore their solitary state, and their 
life lacks the excitement which would enliven it in the 
land of two or more millions of surplus females. The 
daily peril of their lives in other countries does not exist 
here. There are no designing damsels or dangerous 
widows ; no match making mammas who may be trifled 
with until the eleventh hour and gloriously eluded at last. 
In this state of security they sometimes become romantic, 
and cherish sweet visions of domestic bliss at some future 
aud distaut period. ‘lo an observant person, fresh from 
the great outside world, it is strange to encounter this 
small well-spring of Arcadian sentiment. Many of the 
young men, who go home prepared for every sacrifice in 
the way of matrimony, return here soured, silent aud still 
single. 

But the women! Who, indeed, can tell much about 
them! They are difficult to understand, not because they 
are too profound, but because they generally do not under- 
stand themselves in the least, aud neither act nor think on 
any established principle. It is ut once a hard and an easy 
life and lot for women. The material aspect of it is 
admirable, and there are undeniable delights of scenery 
and climate, but women in general do not transplant well, 
and are rarely free from repining at their separation from 
their own homes and people. ‘Then each woman stands 
altogether alone. There are no old associations ; no old 
friends ; no one to call one by oue’s first name, and talk 
about the days of one’s youth. There is nothing that can 
be called society. There are balls in the winter, and 
dinners all the year round, but there is no way of mect- 
ing people informally. ‘The ladies never have a certain 
day for receiving, as they liave in every other part of the 
civilized world. You feel surprise, aud imagine that “some 
one has blundered” when your footman, a tattooed Japan- 
ese, reports that the Iady you have come to visit is at 
home, or to use his own phrase “ Okamisan arimas.” 
Feeling that you are also involved in the blunder, you 
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enter, and after long waiting, your hostess who has been 
torn from the comforts of her peignoir, her fan and her 
novel, appears, and then you discover that there is nothing 
to talkabout. You feebly prattle about Tennis and the Races, 
and complain of the weather, without which sacred topic 
we should be poor indeed. Then you ask if it is true that 
Mrs. * * * has really sent to Paris for ‘‘a box,” 
that being the Eastern expression for new garments. 
About this last subject there is, perhaps, a little anima- 
tion, but it soon dies out, and you make your languid 
farewells. 

There are no amusements here: no theatre, no 
pictures, few new books, and very little music. If 
pleasure is simply absence of pain, it is a pleasant life ; 
if virtue be absence of temptation, it is distinctly a 
virtuous one. But it is a negative and inconsistent 
state of being. The small questions of life in other 
places are the large ones here. ‘The house-keeping is 
easy; the servants are satisfactory; but oh! the misery, 
the travail of spirit, if you wislr to havea pair of gloves 
cleaned or to match a bit of ribbon. You can get a dozen 
delightful tea cups for a dollar, and tea pots that rejoice 
your heart for ten or fifteen cents; but the price of cream 
is a dollar a bottle, and it costs you ten dollars to have 
your piano tuned, Then it is hard not to be able to com- 
municate with most of your servants, and to be helplessly 
in the power of the one or two who speak a little English; 
to be brought to shame and confusion by the appearance of 
inordinate dishes at dinner parties, and to have your cook 
insist upon it that you ordered them yourself. How of- 
ten have I longed for the most insoleut and intolerable of 
home cooks, with whom I could have familiar communion 
upon the vital question of wherewithal we shall be fed. If 
one of your servants dissatisfies you and you dismiss him, 
he takes uo notice at all, but continues his routine of work 
with Buddhistic calmness and repose. Indeed, ‘he is so 
superior in his majestic tranquillity, that you perhaps finish 
by begging his pardon, and entreating him to forgive your 
faults of temper, which are the consequence of your nation- 
ality. And so matters go on, until his next flagrant of- 
fence, when you again dismiss him, with the same result. 
Can you comprehend such a state of things? As I write 
I feel the hopelessness of it. All the miles of land and 
water which separate us act as a nonconductor, whose 
power is not to be overcome. Is it possible that you, the 
“friend of my better days” are still leading the old, 
peaceable, uneventful life, while I, like St. Paul, have been 
in journeyings often, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the sea? Shall we ever meetagain? Or if we do, can we 
ever be again as we were, after this great gulf of separa- 
tion ? 

Your friend, » = # 





A VISIT TO THE YEDO POORHOUSE: 





Previous to the year 1789, poor people in great distress 
were relieved by receiving rice from the godowns of the 
Fu, but there seems to have been no fixed sum set apart 
for that purpose. 

In that year the Shégun’s Councillor of State (Rojiu), 
Matsudaira Sodanobu, Lord of Etchiu, whose policy was 
economy, perceiving that the municipal expenditure of 
Yedo was excessive, resolved to restrain this extravagance, 
and in order to accomplish this purpose he gave instruc- 
tions that the amount of money to be used for municipal 
purposes should be restricted to a fixed sum per annum. 
By this means he had at his disposal at the end of the 
first three years of Auanset (1789-90-91) a sum of 
40,000 yen. This money was disposed of as follows: 
One-tenth was assigned to the various wards of Yedo, in 
order to meet any sudden emergency that might arise, 
one-fifth was alloted to the owners of the soil (chi musht), 
and the remaining seven-tenths he entrusted to the Ma- 
chigaisho (Municipal Office) that it might always be 
available for the relief of distressed persons. By “ dis- 
tressed persons’ were meant, in addition to the ordinary 
poor, those whom fires, earthquakes, ete, had rendered 
homeless and destitute. The latter were supplied by the 
Machigaisho with temporary dwelling and with food until 
they were in a position to shift for themselves. About 


this time, in addition to the money saved from municipal 


expenditure, the Government, being of the opinion that 
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the existence of such a system was of great importance to 
the country, presented to the Machigaisho, to be held in 
trust for the poor, the sum of 10,000 rio. This money, 
together with an annual sum assigned for the purpose 
out of municipal revenues, served not only to meet but 
was in excess of the wants of the people. 

When a Japanese wanted public relief, he went to the 
head official of his ward, who, if he thought the case wor- 
thy of charity, conducted him to the Machigaisho. Here 
again the case was examined into, and, if approved of, 
the applicant received a dole of one fo (a little less than 
half an Imperial bushel) of rice and fifteen cents in money. 
This dole was given for the purpose of relieving him till 
he could procure employment. If, however, he exhausted 
this stock of provisions and money before he was able to 
succeed in this object, he again made application to the 
Kocho, and if it was proved that by no fault of the appli- 
cant he had again become distressed, the above mentioned 
formalities were again gone through, and a second time he 
was relieved. It was a rule that an able bodied person 
should not receive the dole oftener than three times, as 
that amount of assistance was deemed sufficient for his 
maintenance till he was able to support himself. 

After the Restoration (1868), the annual payment of a 
sum derived from municipal revenues for the relief of the 
poor was discontinued. However, as there was a large 
accumulation of money in the Marchigatsho, which had 
been laid aside for this purpose, the system of outdoor 
relief, as described above, was proceeded with as usual. 
But in February, 1873, the members of the Kaigi jo 
(Council) represented to the Tékié Fu, that the system 
then existing of now and then relieving distressed persons 
without teaching them a trade by which they might sup- 
port themselves for life, although it got the name of cha- 
rity, was in reality no kindness. They, therefore, peti- 
tioned that office to be allowed to establish a Poor House 
in Uyéno, in which extremely distressed persons might 
be taken care of, sick people might receive medical atten- 
dance and medicines, able bodied people might be taught 
some trade, and children might be instructed in reading 
writing, and arithmetic. For the accomplishment of this 
purpose they proposed to devote the money laid up in the 
Machigaisho to meet the expenses of the establishment. 
This proposal was agreed to by the Tokié Fu, and accord. 
ingly in the same month of the same year, the Yoikuin 
(Establishment for the maintenance of distressed persons) 
was opened. 

The following is a short account of the original objects 
of the establishment :— 

“The friendless, homeless, and poor are to be admitted 
into the House.” 

“The Poor House is established especially for the relief 
“of Yedo poor, but it will also receive people who not 
“being inhabitants of Yedo are homeless, and wandering 
“about the city ; and criminals,* who, having served out 
“their term of punishment, cannot obtain employment.” 

“ The sick, maimed and deformed are sent in to hospital. 
“ Those who are insane, or who are suffering from some 
“epidemic disease, are put into separate apartments and 
“an attendant is appointed for each.” 

‘Lunatics are frequently brought out of their rooms 
“for the purpose of bathing or exercise, andare treated ac- 
“cording to the nature of their mental aberration.” 

‘“ Artisans will work at their respective trades, and 
“others at a paper and a flour millf inside the building. 
“ Of the money thus earned, half is retained for the ex- 
“‘ penses of support, and the other half is returned when 
“‘ the inmate leaves the house.” 

“Children will be taught writing and arithmetic ; and 
“from their tenth year they will learn some trade or 
“ occupation.” 

“ During residence in the House, clothes are furnished 
“to each inmate, and baths are provided in which they 
“are forced to wash themselves every day. In the hos- 
“ pital foreign bedsteads placed in rows are used, and the 
“ rooms are kept as clean as possible.” 

“The prices of meals are fixed by contract, and the 
“master of the establishment frequently examines the 
“food to see that it is of proper quality.”’ 





* These are now taken care of by the Police Authorities, 
+ This latter does not seem to have been established. 
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The site chosen for the Yo-tku-in isa high and airy: 
compound in the Uyéno Park, immediately in the rear of 
the new Exhibition. It is very picturesquely situated, 
and as the neighbourhood is a very quiet one it seems to 
be eminently suited to the purposes for which it was 
designed. The extent of the compound is 8,634 tsubo, 
or a little more than 7 acres, of which area the houses 
cover 789 tsubo, or about ,';th of the whole space. The 
main building was originally a large Buddhist temple, but 
as that accommodation was not sufficient for the wants of 
the establishment, other smaller houses have been built in 
the inclosure. The principal building is approached by a 
path about thirty yards in length, skirted on either side by 
evergreens and flowers. 

On visiting this place on the 22nd of June of this year, 
we proceeded first to call upon Mr. Ida, the principal official 
of the establishment, who received us very kindly, and 
willingly afforded us any information we required. When 
we expressed a wish to inspect the place, he was so good as 
to detach an officer to act asa guide, giving the latter 
instructions to answer any questions that might be asked. 

We were first conducted through the large entrance hall 
(in which were piled up the musquito curtains required 
for the night) toasmall room on the right hand, in which 
about 30 children under the age of ten were receiving 
instruction from two teachers in reading, writing and arith- 
metic. The latter subject was taught by means of foreign 
figures. We observed alittle boy of about 7 years of age ad- 
ding upa column of figures with both correctness and rapi- 
dity, and other children seemed intelligent and diligent. 
They looked quite fat and happy, and by their dress no one 
could have supposed that they were pauper children. At’ 
the age of ten these children are taught some trade, the 
selection of which is determined by the taste and physique 
of the child. They occupy the same apartments us the 
women. 

The next room to the school-room was the men’s a- 
partment. It isa large, lofty room of 200 mats{ with 
plenty of ventilation in summer, and there is no reason to 
suppose that in winter it is colder than the generality of 
Japanese houses at that season. This remark applies 
to the other rooms in the establishment, with the two 
exceptions of the Hospital and Lunatic Asylum, to 
which allusion will be made below. On the floor of this 
apartment were squatted about 30 men of all ages over 
about 25. As it was about noon some of them were 
taking a siesta, but others were employed in making 
match-boxes, which they did with great dexterity. In 
addition to these 30 men, about 120 more, who at the time 
of our visit were employed at their various trade else- 
where, occupy this room at night. As the apartment is 
lofty and well ventilated, no inconvenience seems to arise 
from making 200 mats accommodate 150 men. 

Those men who are able to work are supplied with work 
according to their several abilities. Some are allowed to 
leave the house and work outside, either at some trade 
such as shoemaking or the like, or as navvies. But the 
most of them are employed within the walls of the estab- 
lishment in making paper. The average amount of 
money earned per head is about 8 sen, half of which goes 
towards their support and the other half is kept for them 
till they leave the House and is then returned to them, so 
that some of them leave having acquired skill in some 
trade and with a small capital to set them going. 

The next room we visited was the womens’ apartment, 
which is of the same description as the mens’, only smaller. 
Out of 180 women who were in the Vo-iku-in in June, 
about fifty were in the rooms when I went there, the rest 
being engaged in their several occupations outside. They 
are engaged in the various operations of paper making, 
and earn from 5 to 7 sen a day, which money is disposed 
of in the same manner as in the case of the men. They 
all were cheerful-looking, and seemed to be quite com- 
fortable. 
¢ -The kitchen is a large long room fitted up with fire- 
places, cauldrons, etc., like other Japanese kitchens. It 
was very clean, the paupers being compelled to keep it in 
that condition. We were so fortunate as to see the dinner 
of the inmates which was just about to be served up, 
and consisted of rice and pickled vegetables. The quali- 
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ty of the rice seemed very good, and the quantity sufficient. 
A man who is able to work is allowed 5 go,]|| of rice daily, 
non-working-men and women 4 go and children receive 
half that amount. As mentioned above the food is sup- 
plied by contract, but is from time to time inspected by 
the superintendent to see that it is up to sample both in 
quality and quantity. Hospital patients are allowed 
whatever food the medical attendants order for them, such 
as soups, milk, etc. 

The hospital consist of two wards for male and female 
patients respectively. They are two long narrow rooms 
jutting out from the main-building. In summer they are 
very cool and pleasant, but in winter when they have to 
be warmed with foreign stoves, great difficulty must be 
experienced in regulating the temperature, and in ventilat- 
ing the rooms properly without admitting cold draughts. 
Each ward is furnished with about twenty-five foreign 
beds, which were all occupied at the time of our visit. 
The principal diseases, observable in the hospital, are 
chiefly those which owe their causes to improper and 
insufficient food and other evils of poverty, such as anc- 
mia, senile gangrene, scabies, etc. There was a con- 
siderable percentage also of venereal disease, chiefly among 
the women. The staff of the hospital consists of two 
doctors and two apothecaries, who are paid and sent by 
the Board of Education from the hospital at Uyéuno (at 
which some German medical men lecture) in order to ex- 
tend their experience. On an occasion in which we visited 
this hospital with Dr. Anderson, medical officer of H. M.’s 
Legation, he informed us that the treatment by these 
native doctors of the various diseases that came under 
his notice, seemed to be correct. ‘There is a small neat 
dispensary attached to the hospital. 

Some distance apart from the buildings described 
above are a series of long, low, sheds which contain 
the insane inmates of the establishment. We regret not 
being able to give such good account of this department 
of the Yo-tku-in as ofthe rest of the house. The 
sheds, above mentioned, are very roughly constructed 
an@ bear a striking resemblance toa row of dens ina 
menagerie. They are divided into compartments of 
about 6 ft. by 4 ft. in size. These have a frontage 
of strong wooden bars, communicate with the latrines 
behind, and are separated from each other, laterally, by 
wooden partitions which allow every sound made in one 
cell to be distinctly heard in those adjoining. A space of 
about 3 feet separates the front of the cells from the true 
frontage of the building, which is closed at night by or- 
dinary shutters, and in winter days probably by paper 
slides. ‘These sheds face the South, and in addition to the 
discomfort arising from the extremely circumscribed 
space allotted to him, the patient must find the heat in 
summer intolerable, and at night when the shutters are 
closed outside he must be nearly stifled, as there is no 
proper provision for ventilation. The building is heated 
in cold weather by charcoal braziers, the fumes of which 
must, in the absence of good ventilation, combine with the 
waste products of respiration and transpiration to produce 
a highly poisonous condition of atmosphere. The patients 
must, moreover, suffer terribly from cold and draughts on 
windy days, owing to the improper character and hasty 
construction of the building. ‘The most tractable of the 
patients are taken out for exercise every morning and 
evening, aud made to walk in a large open space in the 
compound. Those patients who are very violent are 
treated with the douche, the apparatus for which stands 
at the rear of the sheds. They are also tied up with ropes 
till the paroxysm is over. ‘There is accommodation for 
50 patients in the asylum, which is always full, the su- 
perintendent having had to refuse several applications for 
admittance. I was told thatthe mortality in this depart- 
ment is very high. 

In a house, also detached from the main building, are 
the apartments of the blind. These poor people likewise 
had the same comfortable appearance that was observable 
in the men and women paupers described above. They 
are employed as shampooers, and are allowed to go out to 
practice their trade, On such occasions they are provided 
with decent clothes, which are again changed on their 
return for the ordinary paupers’ dress—a blue gown with 


| 1 go = about § lb, dooir: 5 go = § lbs, 
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the characters for Yo-tkw in stamped on the back. They 
also practice acupuncture—a kind of treatment which the 
Japanese look upon as a remedy for various diseases. 

The number of inmates of the poor house in June, 1877, 
was 370, of which number 240) were males and 1380 fe- 
males. Subjoined is a table of the averages of the admit- 
tances into this establishment for the years 1873-74-75- 
76, and also of the numbers of those who left it and the 
causes of their leaving. 

Average of the years 1873-74-75-76. 
PONEPANCES atc sasseatisccavensctin 437 
Left voluntarily ...........0... 83 — 
Died ...cccccccscccccsoncsccscceees 165 
Ran AWAY .ccccccccccccceccceseee 66 
Remaining ........ A ieeiensvaseees Lee 

In this table it will be observed that the number of deaths 
bears a very large proportion to the number of eutrances. 
This is not so extraordinary as it would at first sight 
appear, when the feeble and diseased state of a large 
proportion of the poor who are admitted is taken into 
consideration. With the wards of the Hospital and the 
Lunatic Asylum continually full, not so much of paupers 
who have fallen sick in the House, as of poor invalids who 
are admitted for the sake of medical treatment, a more 
favourable result could hardly be obtained. 

There is also a large proportion of inmates who have 
run away from the institution, which Mr. Ida accounted 
for by the fact that in almost every case these runaways 
were composed of those inmates who were too idle to work, 
and to whom the necessary discipline of the House (such 
as bathing, exercise, etc.,) was particularly irksome, and 
who preferred the free but precarious life of begging, to 
the more constrained but, as it would seem to most people, 
more comfortable life in the Yo-iku-in. 

The revenue of this establishment stated above is 
derived from the funds set aside for the purpose of poor 
relief, which had accumulated in the Machigaisho. These 
funds are under the control of the T6kié Fu, who send 
an officer periodically to inspect the place. The Superint- 
endent also sends a yearly report to that office. In addi- 
tion to the above named funds, voluntary contributions in 
aid of the Institution amounted to : 


Yen. 
Ta: US7S acvocsavssaaadesedsevsavsise 10001170 
BB a isciredavelccsicas ashes eeceee 435.02.7 


1875 cccccccecccscccccsesecsscecsee 802.61.9 
NS 1Gcscseasdccssavevccsvxerssaees’ 41,0281,12.2 
making an average for the 4 years of about 972 yen. The 
reason of the great excess of the contributions of 1873 
over those of the succeeding three years is, that as that was 
the year of foundation of the establishment, the Tokio Fu 
headed the list with a contribution to the amount of 500 
yen, an item which does not occur in the following years. 
The amount contributed by the paupers towards their own 
support out of their earnings (roughly calculating an aver- 
age of 3 sen per day from an average of 200 working 
inmates)§ would amount to about 3,000 yen per annum. 
The expenses of the Yo-zku-tn for the corresponding 
years amounted to 
Yen. 
Tn S78. ccccccccccccsccsscvccsese 9,465.48 
og Serer re rr rerr errr er ye 18,773.31 
LS 7b. cccccsssccccesccsecsecsseese 19,088,193 
LOKG. si cvsd cesenccaveees cecwsees - 14,667.60 
or an average of nearly 15,485 yen. Of this salaries and 
Wages amount to 3,120 yen per annum. As mentioned 
above the medical officers are employed by the Munbusho 
and consequently their salaries are not included in this 
sum. Ag it may be interesting to see how the above 
sums are disposed of, we give below a table of the accounts 
of the Institution for the month of June last. 


EXPENDITURE. Yen, } Recerrrs. Yen. 

Salarieicccscks casecceckacess 268 78 \Received from Tokio 
Casual recipients of iD ltucsaicon me abaseon 1,400 50 

PEG inpescenstrctesaes 20 93 |Extra fur repairs......... 5 61 
Miscellaneous ............ 23. 63 
Medicines................. $5 45 
Implements of trade..... 27 63 
PNM re. Sorbate Samak nncred 5S4 29 | 
VPias cf secscicsaaciccess: 3 03 
Clothes; ass osessen in eexc 148 10 
RGURITSeipsesisd xed eas 5 61 
iy DON seciverig. 5 Svcs 238 64 

Totaliecsssssecer 406 ll Lotahinweiian 1,406 ll 


Google 


In conclusion we may remark that with the exception 
of the Lunatic Asylum, there appears to be little or no- 
thing to be desired in the management of this Institution, 
and we are certain that the first Poor House ever estab- 
lished in Japan would not suffer much by comparison with 
many similar establishments in Europe and America. 





——— 


Correspondence 


MR. ASTON’S GRAMMAR. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.”’ 


Sir.—If your readers are not already tired of a discus- 
sion so remote from general interest as that which Shosei 
and myself have been conducting in the columns of your 
journal, I will ask you once more for space therein to 
notice some of my opponent’s latest remarks. 

On the main points at issue little remains to be said. 
Shosei’s reasonings do not convince me, and mine do not 
convince him. So there the matter must rest.* All I 
would now attempt to shew is that the writer who likens 
Mr. Aston’s theories and mine to the fancies of our old 
friends, the Hindoo cosmologists, builds up his own specu- 
lations with materials so light and airy as assuredly to ob- 
viate any danger of a comparison to those ponderous crea- 
tures, the elephant and the tortoise. What are the facts, 
or what the arguments brought forward in support of his 
assertion that the form nomu is probably more ancient 
than nomun? Why! the fuct that there are numerous 
examples in Latin and in Greek of the euphonic insertion 
of the letter 2 at the end of words and in roots, and the 
inference that the Loochooan final 2 in such words as 
nomun has a similar origin. Surely, this is strange philo- 
logy. Between the Tartar languages and the Aryan lies 
a gulf which no science has yet been able to bridge. On 
points the most vital, the two families present phenomena 
entirely dissimilar. And yet here, on the subject of the 
terminations of Loochooan verbs, we have an attempt to 
support a most daring hypothesis (for I again assert with- 
out fear of contradiction that in the immense majority of 
cases the longer form of a word is the more original) by an 
appeal to such minutiz as the euphonic insertion of let- 
ters practiced in one or two members of the Aryan family. 
We might almost as well seek to explain the presence of 
a troublesome, at the end of words in any out-of-the-way 
tongue by a reference to such common English mis- 
pronunciations as ‘f Mariar and me,” “ Victoriar our 
Queen,” etc., etc., etc. 

Secondly, with respect to the opinion held by Mr. 
Aston and myself on the original meaning of the genitive 
particle mo, viz, that it signifies ‘to be’ (narw), Shosei 
remarks: “As regards......... the appositive use of the 
“genitive particle, it is sufficient to observe that the ex- 
“pression Yamato No uni, finds its counterpart in every 
“particular in the expression the county or Middlesez, 
‘“‘and that the explanation which connects the no with a 
“verb meaning ‘to be,’ is as presumably erroneous as the 
‘same explanation undoubtedly is in the case of the cor- 
“responding English preposition,’—i. e., ‘ we do 20¢ know 
‘the original meaning of the Japanese particle ; we do 
‘know the original meaning of the English particle: 
‘therefure any explanation of the origin of the Japanese 
‘particle which would make that origin different to the 
‘origin of the English particle is absurd.’ Surely the 
logic of this latter statement is as astounding as the phi- 
lology of the former. What should lead us to expect to 
find that the genitive particle in English and the geni- 
tive particle in Japanese have a similar genealogical tree ? 





§ There is no authority for taking this average but it cannot be 
far from correct. 


* As my last word on the nom and nomun question, I may 
quote the opinion of a great authority, whose name, however, I 
am not at liberty to mention. He writes to me as follows: ‘The 
‘** Lovchooan termination we is a strong contirmation of the theory. 
‘*The wis here inevitable. A Japanese or, | presume, a Loochooan 
“could not possibly say nomn. He would be compelled to do one 
‘of two things,—cither to vocalize the as the Japanese have 
‘done, or to insert as neutral a vowel as possible as the Loochov- 
‘ans seem to have done.’’—I cannot, therefore, lay claim to the 
whole of the originality and ingenuity attributed to me by Shosei 
in his reference to my theory of an intercalary yu betwoen the 
termination n aud the root, 
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It is as though one should assert, that because in the ex- 
‘pressions ‘le roi de Rome,’ or ‘il ré di Roma,’ the ap- 
parent genitive is really au ablative, therefore in the 
corresponding Latin expression ‘rex Romo’ the apparent 
genitive must also be an ablative, whereas we all know 
that it is nothing more nor less than a locative. And 
this fundamental difference between genitives presents 
itself,—not in languages of widely severed origin,—but 
in & parent tongue and those to which it has given birth. 
When, therefore, Shosei writes that “to acquiesce in a 
“theory which ascribes to the faded features of the 
“verb ‘to be,’ the distinctness aud freshness of the 
“locative case, is simply to ignore the clearest and 
“surest of the contributions to our knowledge of 
“the workings of the intellect which the study of 
“comparative philology has made,” his words touch 
neither Mr. Aston nor myself. Neither of us ever as- 
cribed to the faded features of the verb ‘to be’ the dis- 
tinctness and freshness of the locative case, which is by 
no means the sole original of the genitive. What we did 
was to ascribe to the as yet distinct and unfaded verb 
‘to be’ the power of usurping the place of the genitive, 
and of supplanting as a genitive particle the old and faded 
postposition tsw, which seems to have been the original 
genitive particle,—an opinion which derives great sup- 
port from the use of no after the adverbial form of ad- 
jectives, where it evidently means zaru, ‘to be,’ and 
from the fact that zo is always the genitive particle used 
“where the same thing is meant by the nouns which it 
“ joins, or where one is a part of the other,” f and, gene- 
rally, in all cases where naru might be substituted for it 
without changing the meaning of the sentence or making 
the latter unintelligible. 


My last ground of quarrel with Shosei is the way in 
which he speaks of Motowori, and throws doubt on the 
very cxistence of the future in za. An anonymous 
foreigner’s opinions on sucha subject are, of course, open 
to universal criticism. But for another anonymous foreign- 
er contemptuously to cast Motowori’s decision on one 
side as “the dubions speculation of a single grammarian, 
opposed to the weight of authority,” is surely as rash a 
thing as could well be conceived. Who, then, carries 
authority with him if Motowori does not ? Motowori is 
authority. But, asa matter of fact, Motowori does not 
stand unsupported ; for Chikage, in the Riakuge edition 
of the Manyoéshu, explains in the same sense as that ad- 
vocated by Motowori every future in za that presents 
itself, viz.: as being precisely equivalent to the ordinary 
future inn. Of any connection with the interjection 2a, 
never a word. If, then, we find in the Manyoshu, which 
is the most trustworthy monument of primitive Japanese, 
numerous examples of a form shewn by the context to have 
conveyed a future meaning, and by the use of such characters 
as Fz and % to have been pronounced za, we have suffi- 
cient authority for the existence of a future in ra@ ; and if 
we find that Motowori and Chikage interpret this future iu 
na as asimple future, and not as a compound of a future 
and an interjection, we have sufficient authority for inter- 
preting it in like manner, and seeking to account for it 
accordingly. 

With regard to the negative verbs noman and nomanu, 
I must still hold that the presence of the former in Loo- 
chooan, which, thongh doubtless a dialect of Japanese, is 
yet so distinct from it as to necessitate the use of an 
interpreter between individuals of the two nations, tells 
in favour of Mr. Aston’s opinion attributing to the vowel 
a, and not to the termination nu, the negative force ; for 
the more important clement is likely to be the more 
persistent. As, however, Shosei has not advanced any 
opinion of his own on the subject of the derivation of the 
negative verbal forms, a discussion of them does not fall 
within the scope of a letter occupied with a refutation of 
his arguments. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 


YOUR REVIEWER. 





+ Aston, p. 117. 
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Law Reports. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT, KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. WiLKINSON, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Wednesday, September 19th, 1877. 
STILLFRIED & ANDERSEN ts. D. WeisH. 
(Adjourned from the 22nd ultimo.) 


When this case was last heard, it was ordered by consent that 
defendant should, within one week, deliver to plaintiffé an account 
of all monies collected for them, and a list of all the invoices re- 
ceived from plaintiffs, the amount of which he had not collected, and 
that he return such invoices not so collected, to plaintiffs ;—and that 
the plainuiffs within the sume time deliver to defendant an account 
of all commissione due by them to him. 

Mr. Andersen appeared for plaintiffe. Defendant appeared per- 
sonally. 

In reply to the court, asking whether the mutual claims had now 
been adjusted, defendant axid that he had rendered accounts to 
plaintiffs, and plaintiffs had rendered accounts to him, but that 
plaintiffs are unwilling to allow him the whole commission he claims, 
to wit $75.00 and offered him only $43.00. As soon as his claim is 
nllowed, he is ready to pay up what he has collected. 

Mr Andersen said that the reason why his firm refused to comply 
with cefendant’s claim was, that the latter was entirely unsupported 
Ly proof. 

l1is Honour etrongly advised the parties to arrive ata come 
promise, and finally Mr Andersen agreed to allow defendant a com- 
mission of $60.00. It was consequently ordered by consent that the 
defendant pay to the plaintiffs the sum of $88.99 und $1.60 for costs 
on the 20th of September, 1877. 








IN H. B. M.’S PROVINCIAL COURY. 
Hiogo, Thursday, September 13th, 1877. 
‘  Beforo A. A. ANNESLEY, Esq., Acting-Consul, Judge. 


WILLIAM GrrGorYy Sanps, As 
Henky Lucas, sessors. 


L. Ksirrrer & Co. versus WILLIAM SincLain THoMPson, Master 
British eteamer Atholl, 


Claim for damage to Brass Sheets ex. above steamer. 

Mr Cruchley appeared for plaintiff. 

The defendant did not appear. 

This was a re-opening of this case, on the motion of the plaintiffs, 
for the production of further evidence. 

Reports from B. W. Dwars, of the Osaka Chemical School, were 
handed in and read; also from A. C. Sim. Also a certificate from 
the Supericutendent of Customs, Yokohama, certifying that there 
was chloride of lime on board the steamer, and one from Mr David 
Scott to the same cffect. Also, certificates from Mr. G. Reding, of 
Messrs. Kniffller & Co of Yokohama, and from Mr. Richard Reiff, 
of Messrs. Gutschow & Co. certifying that they had received com- 
pensation from Messrs, Jardine, Matheson & Co., agents of the 
Atholl at that port, for damnge done by chloride of lime to goods 
shipped to them by that steamer. 


On Friday, the 14th instant, the Court rendered the following :— 


Judgment.—The Court having heard and considered the further 
evidence adduced on & motion on the 18th instant (on the part of 
the plaintiffe, due notice of the heuring of which was given to the 
defendant’s Agent), is of opinion that a new hearing of this case is 
now unnecessary. It has been shown to the satisfaction of the 
Court, in the further evidence brought by the plaintiffs, that the 
Brass Sheets contained in all the eleven casks which were consigned 
to the plaintiffs and landed at this port from the British 
steamer Atholl have sustained such damage from the action of 
cholorine gas emanating from bleaching powder (which it has been 
proved composed part of the cargo of the said steamer) as to render 
the sarne valueless to the plaintilfs for the purposes of their con- 
tract; and it having been shown to the satisfaction of the OUourt 
that the value of the Brass Sheets to the plaintiffs, if delivered in 
sound order, was the amount claimed— 

The Cuurt therefore orders that the defendant or his bondsman 
at this port pay to the plaintiffs the sum claimed, viz: $5 524.65, 
instead of delivering to them the cleven casks containing Brass 
Sheets; and ulso pay the fees of the surveys held on the casks 
and contents, together with costs of Court. 

The assessors assented. 





IN THE U. S. CONSULAR.GENERAL COURT. 
Before H. W. DExison, Keq., Vice-Consul General. 
Monday, September 17, 1877. 

JAMES R. ANGLIN 1's. NORMAN WIARD. 


This was a claim of $129.65 for work done and paper supplied. 
Defendant denied his indebtedness, 

Both parties appeared personally. 

Mr Walter Brent was aworn, and said: I am mannger of the 
Japan Gazelle; LT rendered defendant an account, of which this is 
a copy (paper handed in). I have called on defendant, while he was 
living at Curtis’ Hotel, to settle his bill; he would have nothing to 
do with me, he wanted to see Mr Anglin. 1 efendunt has paid 
$50.00 on account since I became connected with the Gaz tte. 
From what I kuow of the work done for defendant and of the usual 
charges for job work, I should eay that the charge ia not at all ex: 
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orbitant. Defendant did not object to the price charged when he | with Mr Anglin to set up the type, furnish superior heavy paper, 
received the work. and print 100 copies of the pamphlet for $1.50 page, which was the 

Defendant admitted that plaintiff, on several occasions, while he sas I told Mr ae I ven paid in iy pie and hi eat a 
was at Curtis’ Hotel, tried to get a settlement; he also admitted | °°" setting up type and stereotyping. Mr Anglin agreed with me, 


: “11 | and urged ine to have additional copies printed, for which I was to 
imgatth rears copy OEE). Gakeris SUN: a sa Soa pay only the price of the paper and the press work. When I told 


; Mr Anglin that 1 was not a skillful proof reader, he said he would 
In cross-examination of this witness defendant called for the book 


on na ; : read the proof himself and make me a first-rate book without giv- 
containing the original entries of his account. The book was pro-| jing me any trouble. I told Mr Anglin I should be particular to 
duced. 


have the book done in a workmanlike manner. I give him a model 

Cross-examination continued.—I do not know whether these are | pamphlet, showing weight and character of paper, weight of 
the original entries. I have seen the pamphlet printed for you at | cover and its peculiar tint of colour, and width of the 
our office. From the entry in our books I was aware that there | margin. I told him I had published nearly 100 pam phlete, 
were two editions. 1 personally presented you our bill once. That |and f wanted them all alike. When I received a proof, I found 
wae at Curtis’ Hotel. You said you preferred to see Mr Anglin.|@ very large number of errors, considering it had been set 
This book is before my time as manager of the Gazette. I took | up from printed copies. One letter had been reprinted four times, 
charge in February. On June 30th you ordered an extra copy of another was printed twice, and so it is in both editions. I scratched 
the Gazette to go to Yokoekn; that with postage is $3.30, and that } 16 fron the proof, and returned tha same with the request thet 
makes your account for July and August to be respectively $6.30, | 1t should be removed. ‘The next day I received another proof; 
while for June it was only $3.00. I do not think I threatened to 


two of the letters complained of had been removed, two more 
stop your paper on the 30th August. I suid ‘that one paper would | remained, and besides a lot of typographical errors, which Mr. 
ati go to your private residence. a a ret me ee nee ? = eee I was going a 
ae : ikKo, and that I wante copies of the pamphlet at once, as I wish- 
cota te ins toe, pace aeshnes ed to distribute them before leaving, but to be sure and have all the 
j ’ ’ ’ . } i 
made on page 554 of the ledger were all, with one exception, made oe hana a had Lpdeiened told me he desired to make a 
by me. Defendant gave me the order for the 500 pamphlets and raed Jo id: : . L : ary ea gee i. ae ca grata a 
for the advertisement. The pamphlets were sent to defendant about it pede I ae Ey ote y, ae. Nikk "Ls a pp ° mi 
a year ago; he complained that the price was too high. morning I intended starting for Nikko,” received at my rooms in 
y ; the International a proof copy of the book paged and printed on 
Cross-examined by defendant: When you remonstrated with me r 
about the price, I referred you to Mr Anglin. I do not remember 


one side. I found nearly all the original errors in this too. I went 
to the office, and remonstrated with Mr. Anglin. He said he had 
that you afterwards returned me the bill, saying that you could do 
nothing with Mr Anglin. I believe you paid me $100, You asked 


some peculiar troutle on his mind, and had been unable to attend 
personally to the job. He said he could not rely upon the work- 

at that time for a reduction in the bill, and as I had a personal dis-|men. He said, “I will do it myself, Mr. Wiard. I will get you 

agreement with Mr Anglin, declined to make any allowance, and|50 copies to-night; what time are you going?” I said, 4 or & 

referred you to Mr Anglin. Ithink you asked for a separate bill 

for your subscription to the paper. ‘Lhese were the original entries 


o’clock, and that I preferred nut to have the 50 copies then, 
but 4 or 5 copies without cover. He asked me how many copies 

of your account on page 554. I suppose they were first entered by 

Mr Anglin in his day-book. 


I intended to have -printed, and said he would have them ready 
The examination in chief of witness was resumed, and elicited the 


when [ returned. I said I would prefer to have him not to print 
the books until I returned as I could not distribute them until then. 
following replies:—The usual charge for book work in the Gazette 
office, while I was manager, was what we could get. We had no 


We discussed the price and he said no more than the paper and the 
press work, and when I said 100, he said “ You better have 500, 
fixed price. The price depended upon circumstances. As I am no 
printer, I usually referred such matters to you. I think I have 


it won’t cost you much.” I told him I should not make up my 
mind until I had returned from Nikko. He complained that it 
known instances when you have charged less than $2 50 per page. 
For instance, the Eastern Club Book. I told you at the time that 


would keep the type locked up a long time. To which I replied that 

he had agreed to correct the proof, and had not done so, Otherwise 
I thought the price charged defendant too high, and you replied that 
ou had made the arrangement, Although there are 500 pam- 


I should have given him my orders before leaving. He 

said: ‘ You had better give your orders for the extra copies, 

phlets, each containing 28 pages, I considered the price extreme. as I have to get the pnper ready.” I agreed, if the book looked 

Thi Inded plaintiff’s case well when 1 returned. 1 would order 400 extra copies. I returned 

1s COR P afier ten days from Nikko, and found 500 copies of the book stored 

The court adjourned until 1.30 p.m. in my room. I went to Mr Anglin, and told him the book would 

James R. Anglin was sworn, and said, in answer to questions put not answer ut all. . I afterwards learned that a friend of mine had 

by defendant: There aro two distinct editions of your pamphlet. | Sent one copy. which,he procured at the office, to Mr Krebs, of the 

The second edition was more than half re-set. The terms were Mitsu Bishi Company. Itold Mr Anglin that I objected to this 

$168.00 for the edition, but on account of errors the price was edition, on account of errvrs, paper and narrow margin, that a second 
reduced to $158.00. The price charged by ine was by a special 
agreement. It is my department of the business. You never 

objected to the price, but told me you were obliged to me for letting 


edition must be printed at once. The error on page 18, naming the 
you off so easily. The 28 pages of your pamphlet, at the cost of 


price of the boiler attachment, as it was only one-tenth of the price, 
spuiled the book, if there had been no other errors. Mr Anglin said 

$2.50 per prge, would have been $62.50 for the first hundred copies, 

and half that price for each subsequent hundred. At this rate the 


he could not print nnother edition immediately, because all the type 
price of 530 copies would be $210.00. I do not remember any 


was distributed. Ltold him he must set it up again, and he said thatit¢ 
would cost just ns much as the first 100. I asked him to proceed, set it 
discuesion about stereotyping the book. Ido not know whether 
you ever used the first 500 copies; you saw the proofs, and took 


up, and give it to me as sv0n as possible. In course of time I receiv- 
ed the 100 copies, and immediately made a journey to TOkid for the 

delivery. Iam notaware that you visited Nikko while the pamphlet 

was being printed. I do not know that proofs were made ready for 


special purpose of recovering the one that had been sent to Mr 
Krebs, and give him one of the second edition instead. I sent 24 
you to take along with you. I never called on you at the Interna- 
tional Hotel to see about 490 copies of the pamphlet. You told me 


copies to various engineers of U.S. vessels where my invention is 

applied. I soon received them back again, because page 9 follows 

page 4, and pages 5, 6, 7, and 8 follow page 12. About 80 copies 
that you had been distributing the book so freely to friends that you | Were bound in this way. I sent one copy to Mr Anglin, in reply to 
had concluded to have @ hundred more printed on superior paper, his demand that I should pay for such work. I soon received a bill 
to send to high officials. I told you that more than half the book from the Gazette office; I went there, saw Mr Moss, and told him 
was in case, and that it would cost as much as the first edition, as the that I had not expected to have to pay for the first edition, decause 
work had to be redone. You said: “ Never mind, there are such glaring it was of no use to me. Mr Moss tol me to see Mr Anglin. When 
errors in the first edition that I must have another edition.” I I asked Mr Anglin whether he intended to charge for the first 500 
tried to persuade you not to do it. I offered to put in a table of | COP'©S; he said, “ Yes, Mr Wiard, you had the books.” I then told 
errors. But you would have a second edition, and so I printed it him that the charge was to be at the rate of $1.50 per page. 
on extra heavy paper. I don’t know that there is any difference in Mr R. Meiklejohn, eworn, said, in reply to defendant : Tama 
the meaning of the two words “ hudwink” and “ hoodwink.” I practical printer. I have not seen the editions in question. (One 
told you some of the type was in case, I did not say the whole of it | COPY of each exhibited.) I could not swear whether these two edi- 
was distributed. I made a reduction in the price, because a portion tions were printed from the eame form. There are some letters 
of the type was still standing. I made an agreement with you for equally bad in the same place in both editions. It is not probable 
$158.00 and for $4200, It ought to have been more, but you that un re-setting they would be so. The broken type would lead 
pleaded poverty. It is impossible for me to mark in the pamplilet 
how much was re-set. The second edition of the pamphlet has 
a more workmanlike look than the first. I donot know whether 


me to believe that the second edition is struck from the same type 
as the first. The cost of papor and press work of 100 copies of the 

jt waa $2.50 per page or the sum of $168.00, that Mr Moss con- 

sidered too high. 


first edition woyld be $10.00. 
Cross-examined by plaintiff: To print 500 copies of the first 
Mr C. F. Reimers, sworn, said: Iam defendant’s secretary. On 
the 4th instant 1 called at the Gazette office, and spoke with Mr 


edition I would ask $150. 
Anglin about the pamphlets in the presence of the mannger, Mr 









































This concluded defendant’s case. 
Gazelte office. I remember defendant, coming about the books. The 
Brent. Ltold him one of defendant's objections to the bill was that | type of the first edition remained starding ubout three days. I 
not re-set. Mr Anglin told me that it was all re-set, xs he could said “ves.’’ I distributed over 12 pages. You brought me a 
prove by the men in his office. corrected copy, and what was distributed was re-set. 
wanted to have nothing to do with me» You said ‘‘all the type ’ | distributed. I could not tell by reference to the book, I neither 
had been re-set. set nor distributed uny portion of it. 


B. A. Klyne was aworn, and said: Tama printer in the Japan 

he hud been charged full price for the second edilion, becnuse it was [asked you (plaintiff) whether I could put it in the case, and you 

Cross--xnmined by plaintiff: You certainly told me that you| Tothe Court: I don’t recollect whut portion of the book was 
Mr Norman Wiard, sworn: I am defendant in this case. Tagreed | Judgment reserved, 
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IN THE IMPERIAL GERMAN CONSULAR COURT. 
Before E. Zapeg, Esq., Consul. 
Messrs. Cant RuopE and R. Reirr, Assessors. 
Monday, September 17, 1877. 


This was an enquiry into a charge brought by Messrs Copeland 
and Wiegand against their drayman, Theodor Wilhelm Holm, for 
embezzlement. 

The accused said, in reply to the Court, that he had whilst here 
in Japan filled several situations as teacher; last year he was en- 
gaged by Mr Copeland to sell beer for him, and had remained with 
him until the end of last month. He admitted that on the S8lst 
August he had sold for $8.50 beer to Mr Mackenzie, for which he 
got Mackenzie's receipt, but that he, with Mackenz'e’s consent, al- 
tered the receipt to make it appear as if he had sold beer fur $31.25. 
The whole he debited to the Brewery, and in that manner he had 
 geiaglt $32.75, Mackenzie had, formerly, received that quantity of 

er and paid for it cash with $22.75, which amount accused hnd 
appropriated instead of delivering it to the Brewery. He likewise 
admitted that on the 17th August, he had sold a dozen pints 
of beer to Mr McCance, who had given a_ receipt for 
the beer, and with whose consent he afterwards wrote five 
gallons more on the receipt. These five gallons he debited the Brew- 
ery and profited the value, as he sold the beer in another place, 
and kept the money for himself. As to the beer sold in August, on 
the 9th and the 21st, to Mr Michell, who hnd given the usual re- 
oeipts for the beer, he declared thut it had been delivered by his 
betio, as he was not at that time in the waggon himself. The detto 
brought him the blank receipts with Mr Michell’s signature, and 
the detto contends that he has delivered all the beer mentioned in 
the receipts. He had himself filled up the receipt, because the 
betto said he delivered the beer. With regurd to twice ten gallons 
beer, which Mr Pieroe in Benten denies having received, although 
they are written in his receipts, dated the 11th and 18th August, 
he contends that he has delivered the beer. With regard to five 
gallons of beer charged to Mr Anderson at No.§118 on the 7th 
August, he contends that it has been delivered, not by himeelf, but 
by his betto. 


Mr David Mackenzie was called asa witness, and deposed that 
his receipt had been tampered with since he signed it. Accused had 
come to him on the 5th inst., and told him that he had made an 
error in the receipt, and usked him to say nothing about it ; he, ac- 
cused, would make good the difference between the beer actually 
delivered to witness and that mentioned in the receipt. Witness 
had accepted accused's promissory note for the amount. He never 
permitted accused to make alterations in his receipt. 

Evidence sworn to. 

Accused admitted that he had spoken an untruth when he said 
that the last witness consented to the alteration of the receipt. 

Mr Richard McCance was next called, and stated that he had 
never consented to accused altering his receipt. He only discovered 
the alteration when his receipt for the beer was presented to him 
with a demand for payment. 

Accused had no questions to ask. 

Mr Michell said that he had never given » blank receipt with his 
signature to accused. Ile had signed receipts for two dozen pints, 
but the additional ten gallons had been put in afterwards, and that 
beer he had never received. 

Mr Pierce denied liaving received or signed for the beer charged 
against him. He lives in Benten, and is employed in the Light- 
house Department. There is no other Pierce in the same place. 

Mr William Anderson denied having received or signed for the 
five gallons of beer charged against him. He lives at No. 113; the 
only other occupant is a blacksmith named Schiras, and he bas not 
received the beer either. 


Mr Leatham Eaton said: Iam the bookkeeper to the firm of 
Messrs. Copeland and Wiegand. The accused used to receive from 
me every morning, when he started on his round with the heer- 
waggon, a ccrtain amount of beer, for which he gave me a receipt. 
When he returned in the evening, or, at the latest, next morning, 
we settled accounte. Ho then delivered up the cash he had received, 
and the receipts for beer given to him by different customers ; and 
this together with the beer unsold ought to aquare our accounts. 
Bat accused had arbitrarily inserted into the customers’ signed 
receipts additional dozens or gallons of beer, which he sold for his 
own account to third partiee, and the money for which he kept for him- 
self. The consequence was that when accused had been discharged 
on the S3let of last month, and the accounts were sent out from the 
brewery this month, protests poured in from the customers, who 
complained that their receipts had been tampered with. 

Mr Wiegand deposed thut he ie a partner of the firm of Cope- 
land & Wiegand. Accused has been in the employ of the brewery 
since the 16th June last year. It was his business to distribute 
and sell beer in Yokuhama. He was discharged on the 3lst of last 
month. We could never understand why we could not obtain our 
money from the German man-of-war Elisaheth. Accused told us 
that we might wait until the lst Sept. On board I ascertained 
that accused had collected the mney more than six weeks ago. It 
wus rather a large amount, $254.10. Le had no business to collect 
that money. He had returned us our bills as uncollected, and in 
order to be able to collect the money, he had copied the bills, and 
signed our name to the receipts. Five per cent. commission on 
the sales was allowed the stewards, and on the abovo $254 10, 
that commission smounted to about $13.00. After I had 
learned tliat accused had received the money, I spoke to him about 
it. He promised to pay it, but the next duy he pretended 
sickness and remained in bed, and the next day again he said that 
he had lost the key of his chest. I had the chest opened by a 
carpenter in his presence, when he put his hand into the chest and 
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said the money had been stolen from him. I then laid an information 
against him at this Consulate. His salary at the Brewery was 24 per 
cent. on all sales, besides free quarters. 

The deposition was sworn to. 

Accused said that Mr. Copeland had given him permission to sign 
thename of the firm. As for his telling Mr. Wiegand that the 
money hand been stolen from him, that was only a pretert, because 
he had not the money. He had collected from the Elisabeth $163, 
but the firm owed him $150, and he had thought that he could pay 
himself out of the Elisabeth's money. 

Adjourned until 2 p.in. 

Hiroku Saburo. a betfo employed with the beer waggon of Messrs 
Copeland and Wiegand, was asked whether he, on the 11th and 
18th of last month, had delivered ten gallons of beer to Mr Pierce 
in Benten. He answered that he was certain that he, in the course 
of last month, had not delivered any beer to Mr Pierce in Benten, 
He had formerly delivered beer to him which was paid for in cash, but 
that is now long ago. Mr Pierce was then living upstairs, and 
nobody downstairs. He had not during last month delivered any 
beer in kegs at Benten. 

Kangiyama Sankichi, also detto with the beer waggon, said that no 
beer had been delivered by him at Benten during last month. He 
knew the house of Mr Pierce, and, as far as he remembers, the last 
time he got beer was in May. As far as he remembers, one dozen 
beer was delivered last month to Mr Michell, No. 71. Witness 
carried the beer into the honse, anda J«panese boy brought him the 
receipt. Accused was at that time with the waggon. Witness has 
never carried any beer into the house No, 113. 

Accused contended that witness had come to him, and told him 
that he (witness) had carried a keg of beer into No. 118; and he 
asked accused to fill up a receipt, to which he would then procure 
the signature. 

Witness denied this in toto. 

The witness Saburo was recalled, and asked whether beer had been 
delivered in the house No. 7i during last month, and his reply was 
that at least once one dozen hnd been delivered, but no kegs. With 
regard to No. 113, he is certain that no beer whatever had been de- 
livered there during last month. 

Accused asked witness whether he had delivered beer at No. 114, 
115. and 162, all of which questions witness answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

Mr. Wiegand denied the allegation of accused that the firm owed 
him $150. Accounts had been fully squared between them at the 
end of July. 

Accused meant that as he had not received a month’s notice 
before his discharge, he thought he was now entitled to a month’s 
wages, which amount might serve as a set off against the claims now 
brought against him. 

Adjourned until the 27th instant, at 9.60 a.m. 





Before E. Zarpr, Esq., Consul. 
Messrs. E. ScHMID and CARL RoHDE, Assessors, 
Saturday, September 22nd, 1877. 
L. P. Moore vs. Buscu, Scuraus & Co. 


This was a claim of $645.30, arising out of an import made by 
plaintiff for defendants in the commencement of the year 1876, of 
acertain quantity of dried fruits ; defendants had taken delive 
of the lot and paid for a part. Plaintiff now claimed that defend- 
ants be ordered to take delivery of and pay for the balance and 
also pay costs. The defendants denied indebtedness ; they alleged 
that the fruits were not imported for their account; that plaintiff 
had at the beginning of last year proposed to them to im- 
port from San Francisco an invoice of dried fruits for the 
use of the German men-of-war then in harbour, and _ to 
share the profit. Plaintiff was to make the import for his own 
account and at his own risk, and it was expressly agreed that no 
responsibility should attach to defendants if the goods were not 
sold as projected. As defendants did not succeed in disposing of 


the goods to the Vineta, they wrote to plaintiff in January this year 
that the goods were lying in their godown at plaintiff's disposal. 
Mr. H. Andersen appeared for plaintiff, . E. Schraub for 
defendants. 
The Court gave the following : 
JUDGMENT. 


If the defendants, with good conscience and without perjuring 
themselves, are able to swear that eee had bound himself to 
take back the goods now in defendants’ possession, consisting of 
32 boxes dried plums and 36 boxes dried apples, in case the Ger- 
man men-of-war should not buy them, then plaintiff has to pay 
costs. Butif defendants do not take the above oath, then they 
shall pay plaintiff $645.30 and costs, 





A decree in the Peking Gazette of the 24th August grants a 
request by the Viceroy of Nanking for a remission of taxation in 
certain districts near Nanking, ‘‘on the score of their prostrate 
condition, and their recent sufferings from locusts and drought.” 
A remission of three-tenths of the grain-tax is conceded in favour 
of five districts, and a decree to this effect is ordered to be public- 
ly placarded and the proper steps taken to prevent official under- 
lings extorting the sum thus surrendered.—S. C. & C. Gazette. 





We hear that cholera is very bad at Foochow among the Chinese, 
who are dying in numbers. With the exception of one death 
which has unhappily been recorded, foreigners seems to have 
escaped the epidemic, though diarrhea is prevalent among them. 
—S, C. & C. Gazette. 
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DIAMONDS. 
( Spectator.) 


Until within little more than ten yenrs ayo, an “ Ethiop” on his 
native soil desirous of weuring » fair jewel in his ear would Live had 
to import the bauble; and at a much later date, the colonists of 
Queenslund and New South Wales believed that Nature, in the 
storing of her treasure-houses out their way, had drawn the line ut 
Gold. In all the riches of the earth hud Kuglish territory a share, 
except in those much-prized things which have inspired fancies and 
fables from the beginning of all records of fancy und of fable. The 
diamond had hitherto yieldeu up its peerless preciousn: 83 in Ind.an 
mines and in Brazilian yravel-beda—where in eurly times the men 
who, in washing gold found the eparkliny stones, threw them uway, 
or used them as card-markers—in the Ural mountnins (where the 
earth was also bountiful of emerald), and in Borneo. Of these 
treasure-hoards, India’s were the most ancient and rich, and the 
most industriously rifled. When. in 1727, Bernardino Fonseca 
Lobo, who had seen rough diamonds in India, took a number of the 
preity card-markers from Minas-Geries to Portugal for sale, the 

uropean merchants, frightened lest the discovery «hou'd cause nu 
fall in the price of the gems in their possession, declared that 
“ Brazilian diamonds” were only the refuse of the Indian stones, 
forwarded to Goa, and thence to Brazil, No inani. ate article of 
commerce in the world has inspired more cruelty n.d tyrunny or 
Occasioned more misery than the diamond, and if auony the énimate 
the horse rivals it asa suggeeter of subtle swindling, it barely does 
so. The very fairies cannot help cheating in precious stones,—-huw, 
then, should mere mortal merchants? So the dealers, having the 
ear of the diamond-buying world, pooh poohed und discredited 
Brazil ; whereupon the Portuguese cut their human fellow-diamonds 
deeply, by sending the Brazilian stones to Gon and thence to Bengal, 
where they were offered for sale as India: yeme and fetched Indian 
prices. This was @ very neat transaction. pending the establishmer:t 
c *t Diamantina” as a remunerative fuct demonstrated by slave- 

ur. 

Some remarkuble stories are connected the discovery of diamonds 
in Brazil, 20 much regretted by the Marquis de Yombal, who vainly 
endeavoured to arrest the evil by forbidding search in the province 
of Bahia (Brazilian diamonds were known at first as ‘“ alias’) on 
the plea that agriculture would suffer from the diversion of industry. 
We find these stories in Mr. Streeter’s valuable work on ‘ Precious 
Stones,” in which every branch of his fascinating subject is made 
interesting. The discovery of diamonds in Bahia was in this wise : 
—‘* A cunning slave from Minas-Geriies, keeping his master’s flocks 
in Bahia, observed a similarity between the soil of his native place 
and that of Bahia. He sought therefore in the sand, and soon found 
700 carats of diamonds. Fleeing from his master. he carried these 
with him, and offered them for sale inw distant city, Such wealth 
in the hands of a slave caused him to be arrested, but he would not 
betray himself. The master, to whom he wus given up, tried to get 
at his secret by cunning, but without avail, until he thought of r-- 
storing him to his former occupation in Bahia, and watching him.” 
A year afterwards, 25,000 people were digging diamonds in the fields 
there (80 miles long by 40 broad), and at the rate of 1,450 carats 
aday. Drendful misery ensued on the discovery of the “ Diamond 
Rivers.” The Government wanted to 6 cure the monopoly of the 
new-found wealth to the Crown, and so the dwellers on the rivers’ 
banks were driven from their homes to distant wilds and despoiled 
of all they possessed. ‘‘ Nature seemed to take part against them ; 
@ dreadful drougit, succeeded by u violent earthquake, increased 
their distress. Many of them perished, but those who lived to 
return, on May 18, 1805, were benevolenily reinst ted in their right- 
ful possessions. Strange to say, on their return, the earth seemed 
strewn with diamonds. After a shower, the children u-ed to find 
gold in the streets, and in the brooke which truversed them. Often 
the little ones would bring in three or four carats of diamonds, A 
negro fouud a diamond at a root of a vegetable in his garden, and 
poultry, in picking up their food, took up diamonds constantly.” 
sop thus improved upon, in the fulness of time we find 
Sindbad parodied. In 1868 the child of a Dutch farmer 
named Jacobs, settled at the Cape, amused himself by collecting 
pretty pebbles on the banks of the neighbouring river, and picked 
up & specimen which attracted his mother's attention, go that she 
showed it to one Schalck van Niokerk, who was curious in such 
matters. He was puzzled about its nature, and offered to buy it, 
but Mra Jacobs laughed at hia offer, and gave him the pebble, 
which afterwards passed carelessly through two intervening pairs 
of hands before it reached—iu a gummed envelope and unregister- 
ed—Dr. Atherstone, of Graham's ‘own, an excellent mincralogist. 
This gentleman, having examined its physical character and tested 
its degree of hardness and density, andits beliaviour when su jected 
to optical tests by means of polarised light, pronounced it to be a 
diamond. This is the stone which was examined by savants of all 
nations during the Paris Exhibition in 1867, and purchased at the 
close of it by Sir Philip Wodehouse for £500. In 1870, Mr. 
Streeter’s Diamond Expedition party were exploring the Tranevual 
far and wide, and ascertaining facts which complete our knowledge 
of the new wonder of the world. Amid dry geological details, 
charming touches of anecdote and adventure crop up. like the gems 
themselves, from the gravel and the quartz; and grent solitary 
jewels, like the “Stewart” and the “ Dudley,” emerge and take 
their places in history, with the Sancy, the Pitt, the Great Mogul, 
the Hope Brilliant, and many another bright bauble. blood-and- 
tear-stained. The Transvaal, our new territory, is Sindbad’s Valley 
in prose fact, and the origin of the most celebrated group of dry 
diggings—that called Du Toit’s Pan, which does not sound poetical 
—is as simple and fantastic as a fancy of Hans Christian Andersen’s. 
“ A Datch boer, named Tan Wyk, who occupied a furmbouse in this 
locality (twenty miles 8.E, of Paiel), was surprised ,to find dia- 
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‘which they lad been offereu for sule. 


monds embedded in the walls of his house, which had been built of 
mud from a n:ighbouring pond. ‘his led to examination of the soil, 
which was soon found to contati dismonds. On continuing to dig 
lower, nnd lower, diamonds were still brought to tight, nor did they 
cease when the bed of rock was at length renched.” 

It was but natural that the discovery of diamonds at the Cape 
should exsite only moderate enthusiasm in Brazil, but the Portuguese 
trick was long past, and the merchants would have been wiser had 
they been less angry, and especially less incredulous; had they 
rewembered, to avoid them, the incidenta of a ceutury before. They 
refused to receive the warnings sent in perfect good-faith, and in 
stolid unbelief beheld the attention of the trate diverted to the Cape 
stones, which were brought to market by all kinds of holders, and 
20 farcinnted tha Amsterdum Japiduries that for along time they 
would cut none other. The Brazilian market went down, and down, 
aud has never recovered iteelf. “The Cupe yield of large stones,” 
guys Mr. Streeter ‘Senhunced the difficulties of influencing the Am- 
sterdum lapidaries. They fliding superabundance, refused to cut 
suiall ones, and these Brazil furnished in every parcel with which 
the merchants supplied the market. The merchants of Brozil had 
therefore to exclude ull emall stones, and contrive to compose their 
parcels so as to enter into competition with Cupe gems. ‘They have 
not succeeded yet, not because in beauty and quality the Brazilian 
diamonds hid deteriorated, but because of the exorbitant prices at 
The future appears «ecided- 
ly unpropitious for the importation of Brazilian diamonds, as lung 
as the prices of diamonds yeveraliy remain at the present level. A 
very considerable rise would ulone produce a resumption of the 
mines in the dimnond districts of Brazil, where none the lesa untold 
treasures are still hidden.” So is the eclipse of the great Cuddupah, 
Kandin, und Ellora groups avenged. 


The discipline of the Brazilinn dinmond-fields is well contrived 
and maintnined, but it must be comical to bvhold the tableau of 
“honesty rewarded,’’ when a lucky negro finds a stone of 17$ carats, 
and is crowned with uo wreath of flowers, and led in procession to 
the manager. It ia pleasant to know that the triumph has substantial 
elementta also; that the virtuous digger receives his freedom, » new 
suit of clothes, and permission to work for wages. ‘The only im- 
portant Australian diamond-fields are in New South Wules—dis- 
covered within three yeara—the gems exiating in Victoria and South 
Australia being not remarkable for quality or quantity ; but Mr. 
Streeter is convinced thut great things are in the future for Australia, 
when the colonial continent shall be scientifically ransacked for these 
mysterious and beautiful formations of the immeasurable pas'. He 
believes that in the Australian Alps the matrix will be discovered 
whence the crystals of pure carbon already found have been washed, 
and that, as the geolcgical formation of the whole of the New Eng- 
lund district in New South Wales resembles closely that of the 
district of the Baggage Mines in Brazils, it will sooner or later be 
found to yield diamonds im paying quantities. Of Queensland he 
prophesies that another ,diamound-field will be found, either on the 
Palmer River or its uffluents, where some very remarkable and rich 
gold-mines have lately been recovere!; or on the Gilbert River and 
its affluents, aud in the country extending to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria,—that pitiless country, which hes witnessed so much heroic 
effort and terrible suffering. 


The Indian princes nud nobles are greedy of diamonds teyoud all 
people, and there is but one country in the world in which any 
product of nature is held more precious than this wonderful com- 
bustible gem, whose nature, indeed, we know, but whose genesis is 
still a moot question for science. That country is Burmah, the land 
ofthe Whue Elephant, where the finest rubies sheltered in the 
enrth’s breast are found und are rated fur above diamonds, As the 
King of Siam prizes his cats, so the King of Burmah prizes the 
rubies of his country, jealously prohibiting the export of them, so 
that the beautiful aluminous stones—which do but glow with a clear. 
er and richer colour whey they are exposed to fire in which the dia- 
mound would be consumed and disappear —can caly be procured by 
stealth or favour of private individuals. No Kuropean has ever been 
permitted to see the King’s wonderful ruby, “the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, and of extraordinary quality ;” und the sale of the two magnifi- 
cent rubies which were brought to England in 1875—the finest ever 
known in Kurope—caused such excitement, that a military guard bud 
to escort the persons conveying the package to the ship, Five days’ 
journey south-east of Ava lies the home of the blood-red yema, the 
Jealous earth in which the people believe that they ripen, becoming 
from their original colourlessness, yellow, green, blue, and lase of 
all, the matchless ruby-red. Next to these rank the rubies which 
are found in the Tartar wilds of Badakshan, and which the people 
there believe are nlways found in pairs. ‘When one of the seekers 
hae discovered one, he will frequently hide it uuti! its mate is found.” 
Mr. Streeter knows of only one specimen of uw red diamond, which 
is like u gem on fire, aud it passed from his hands into the possessiva 
of & great connoisseur last yeur. ‘Lhe red diamond,” wrote Sir 
Thomas Nicols, in 1651, ‘118 prized according to the glorious beauty 
of its perfection, It feeds your eyes with much pleasure of behold- 
ing, and hence are discovered to us the excellency of super-celesiial 
things.” 

There is something fascinating to the imagination in the experi- 
ments which huve been tried on dinmonds in order to wrest the 
the sesret of their nature and their formation from them. One can- 
not read without a feeling of suspense how the Accademia del Ci- 
mevto, in the year 1694, induced by Cosmo IIT., fixed a diamond im 
the focus of a great burning-zlass, and watched it, dismayed, as it 
cracked, coruscated, and disappeared; and how the experiment was 
frequently repeated, until Lavoisier (le whom Fouguier Linville 
declared to be unnecessary to the Republic) proved that dinmonds 
burn just the same as common coal, if oxygen be not shut out, be- 
cause they are pure carbon and combine with oxygen. How silent 
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and how still one would have stood to watch Guyton de Morveau at 
his work, when he consumed a dinmond in oxygen by means of the 
burning-glass :—“ First, he saw on that corner of the diamond which 
was in the exact focus of the lens a bluck point; then the diamond 
became black and carbonised. A moment after, he saw clearly a 
bright spark, twinkling on the dark ground; and when the light was 
interrupted, the diamond was red-hot and transparent. A cloud, 
and the diamond was more beautifully white than at first; but as 
the sun again shone forth in its full strength, the surface assumed a 
metallic lustre. Up to this point, the diamond had sensibly decreas- 
ed in bulk, not being more than a fourth of its original size ; of 
elongated form, without definite angles; intensely white, and 
beautifully transparent. The experiment was suspended for a day 
or two, when, on ils resumption, the same phenomena recurred, but 
in a more marked degree ; subsequently, the diamond entirely dis- 
appeared,”’—like Macbeth’s witches, making iteelf.—air ! 


THE TELEPHONE. 


(Saturday Review.) 


When the invention, or rather the supposed perfection, of the 
instrument called the telephone was announced, speculation as 
to its possible uses was naturally suggested. If this novel apparatus 
were indeed capable of all the feats assigned to it while it was still 
invested with the magnificence belonging to the unknown, there was 
little limit to the wonders which it might accomplish. Fortunio’s 
gifted servant Fine-ear would find in the telephone a rival that 
would lower immensely the value of his special faculty; and a pen- 
dant would be found to the ivory tube belonging to Prince Ali in 
the story of ‘* Ahmed and Peribanou,” by looking through which its 
fortunate possessor could view at will any scene in any part of the 
earth. Or, to pass from fuiry-tale marvels to matters of fact, the 
telephone might be made useful in an infinity of ways both to the 
public and to the people who provide for the public’s amusement. 
A popular lecturer, for instance, might, with the aid of the new 
instrument, save himself a large amount of wear and tear by deliver- 
ing his discourse in a dozen different places at the same time, thus 
outdoing Frikell’s feat of riding out at all the gates of St. Petersburg 
at twelve o'clock. Ina marvellously clever, but little known, work 
called Adventures in the Moon, there is a story of a certain Aristus 
who came to the conclusion that a body ws avery inconvenient 
encumbrance, and persuaded his household god to teach him a charm 
by means of which he might get rid of his limbs, and retain only his 
mind and voice. The arrangement did not turn out quite as success- 
fully as he thought it would. His children, when he spoke to them, 
“were at first terrified by this mysterious voice, and could hardly be 
prevented from running away; but hearing it solemnly aseure them 
that it was their father, and had no design of hurting them, they 
took courage, and were then greatly amused to find how their father 
had hid himself; they laughed violently whenever he spoke, and 
seemed to be delighted with the novelty.” Increased familiarity 
with the wonder bred contempt. “They had been accustomed to 
follow without hesitation the advice which came from as peremptory 
countenance ; but now the advice which came out of the air made 
very little impression upon them.” Aristus’s commands were met 
by flat refusal; his wife attempted to bring the children back to a 
sense of their filial duty, ** but her expostulations could procure no 
obedience to the venerable sound, and it was disobeyed every hour.” 
The more exasperated Aristus became the more the children were 
delighted. and they even went so far as to play all kinds of tricks on 
purpose to hear the air seclding them. Something of this inconveni- 
ence might, unless provision were made against it, belong to the 
system of lecturing ‘by telephone. The authority accompanying 
words spuken by a man whio believes in the lesson he tenches and 
lends it weight by an impressive demeanour, might well be lost in the 
case of a spectral voice issuing from a drumhead hung in the middle 
of the lecture-room. And, unless the instrument were very accurate, 
there might be some confusion as to whether a sudden pause was 
intended as a hint for applause, or was due to a hitch in the machi- 
nery. ‘Lhe first of these objections might be met without any great 
difficulty. There isa gume, or there was when children were content 
with games that involved no moral or scientific lesson, in which, 
while one person recites a poem, another goes through the actions 
that he conceives to be appropriate to the poet’s meaning. A hint 
might be taken from this; the outward signs of the telephone might 
be kept out of the audience’s view, and a person ‘“‘made up” as ac- 
curately as possible to represent the lecturer might appear to de- 
liver the discourse with fitting gesture and aspect. In the same way 
the resources of the new apparatus might be turned to account by 
learned persons desirous of instructing the world, but unable to 
overcome their fear of standing up to face an audience. Sitting 
pencefuly in his own study, a man whose eloquence was before de- 
feated by his shyness mizht give forth burning words to an audience 
some iniles off, whose applause might be transmitted to him by a 
second telephone arranged for the purpose. 

In the ense of theatrical and operatic entertainments the telephone 
might render incalculable services. Suppose that a favourite actor 
is prevented from appearing by a fit of the gout or anything else 
which cripples his limbs, but leaves his voice and intelligence un- 
hurt. What more simple in such an emergency than to arrange a 
telephone by which his accents shall be carried to an enraptured 
audience, while a double goes through the mere mechanical move- 
nents of the part? Or, if a prima donna were suddenly indisposed, 
and no one could be found to take her place, the manager might at 
once telegraph to snother prima donna in a distant town, and have 
the heroine’s music sung by telephone. This system might of 
course be carried still further, eo as to improve on the new method 

lately exhibited at Bayreuth. Herr Wagner is of opinion that the 
sight of an orchestra interferes with the proper appreciation of the 
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lyric drama. The imagination, which should be filled with mys- 
terious impressions of things, far removed from commonplace life, 
is checked by the view of a company of men of this world engaged 
in blowing and fiddling. We would go further than this and say 
that not all the resources of machinery, steam vapour, and prac- 
ticable dragons breathing real flame, can furnish an adequate 
embodiment of Herr Wagner’s idens. Let as, then, do away with 
these gross representations of poetic imuges. Let each member of 
a number of audiences assembled at various points see in his own 
mind’s eye the scenes and personages that the composer’s music, 
conveyed by telephones to the different assemblies, suggests. There 
would then be no need of building special theatres in accordance 
with the notions of the poet and musician. Herr Wagner might 
train his own orchestra and keep it constantly in his own house, 
ready to comply at a moment’s notice with the demands made by 
operatic managers all over the world. 

To take another musical, or, to speak according to our feelings, 
unmusical, matter. As we were writing the foregoing lines, and 
reflecting with a due solemnity upon the sublime notion of many 
crowds in many distant places listening in awed silence to the 
harmonies of the Gétterddmmerung flowing apparently out of thin 
air, our meditations were rudely interrupted by the noise of one of 
the so-called piano-organs which are the bane of most people who 
have either any nerves or any love for music. That there are, on 
the other hand, many people to whom this horrible din is a source of 
delight is evident from the number of organs which patrol the streets. 
We have even heard it asserted by a professor of music that the 
street organ is not without its use in giving some notion of time 
and tune to people who could not in any other way acquire it. If 
this be so, it would be well to remedy the evil by making such 
@rrangements us exist in every German town for popular music. But 
until that can be done the telephone might be brought to the rescue, 
if a company of the people who delight in benevolence to organ- 
grinders could be formed to distribute the strains of the organ to 
their poorer brethren. Ina yet more important matter the appa- 
ratus might be turned to excellent account. The eminent statesman 
who has kindly constituted himeelf the referee of every one 
on every earthly question might, with a properly arranged 
system of telephones, do away with the trouble of writing innumera- 
ble post-cards. His inany correspondents would, it is true, sacrifice 
the privilege of possessing his autograpfi; but they would gain in 
exchange the advantage of actually hearing the words of wisdom 
dropped from his mouth. 

Unfortunately these and like dreams do not for the present, at 
least, seem likely to be realized. The telephone in its present con- 
dition, to quote from an accurate account of it which aden some 
days ago, “only enables a performer to play the ‘ Minstrel Boy’ 
and ‘ God save the Queen,’ on a most imperfect musical instrument 
five miles away,” and from this fact the writer justly infers that the 
invention ‘‘ is of very little practical value.” It may aleo be remarked 
that, as a matter of fact the telephone is not, in idea at least, a new 
invention. In 1861 Herr Reis of Hrankfort invented an instrument 
exlled a telephone, which telegraphed musical sounds by means of a 
rod of soft iron in a coil of wire, through which a current was sent. 
‘©The reproduced notes,” to quote from an account of this instru- 
ment, “ though of the same pitch, are nut of the same quality as the 
transmitting (transmitted ?) notes. They are very faint, and resemble 
the sound of a toy trumpet’ Mr. Varley may be said to have im- 
proved upon this, although we are disposed to agree with a critic 
who has said that the sounds produced by Mr. Varley’s telephone 
on the occasion of its private trial were “a little grouty and nasal.” 
‘“Grouty’’ is an expressive, if not a usually recognized word, and 
gives @ good impression of the general character of the sounds, 
which are at present further disfigured by a drum-like vibration df 
the membrane from which they are produced. However, the same 
writer who described the notes as ‘‘grouty” observed that “the 
interesting and important fact was that they were there.”” This fact 
certainly cannot be disputed; and, as we are told that the inventor 
hopee “ to be able to produce articulate speech,” we may perhaps 
look forward to some of the brilliant ideas entertained of the tele- 
phone’s powers being realized. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonvon, 20th September, 1877. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
The Russian army in Poland has been ordered to 
Bulgaria. 
A great battle is considered imminent between Mehemed 
Pasha’s and the Russian forces. 
It is officially denied that the Servian troops are 
marching towards the Turkish frontier. 


Lonvon, September 18th, 1877. 

Despatches report the losses of the Russian forces at 
Plevna to the 15th September as numbering twelve 
thousand men, three hundred officers, and three thousand 
six hundred Rovmanians. (Query killed.) 

Accordiug to an official Turkish despatch the Russian 
troops have evacuated Tirnova, and Mehemed Pasha has 
defeated the twelfth Russian Army Corps, inflicting on it 
great loss. 

Lonpon, September 16th, 1877. 

According to unofficial Turkish accounts Mehemed 
Pasha is marching with his troops against the Russian 
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positions on the river Jantra, and the Russian forces are 


falling back. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


According to Official despatches, the Turkish troops 
have recovered three of the entrenched positions at 
Plevna which were captured by the Russian forces on 
the llth September. ‘The Russian losses have been 
enormous. 

Suleiman Pasha with his artillery has silenced the 
Russian batteries along ‘Trajan’s road. 

Lonpon, September 15th, 1877. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


According to Russian official despatches, a general as- 
sault was made on Plevna on the 11th September, the 
Russians capturing four redoubts and losing three dis- 
tinguished Generals. The number of killed and wounded 
is unknown. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM FRANCE. 


Monsieur Gambetta has been sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of two thousand franes for a 
speech he made of a nature most hostile to the Govern- 
ment. 

Winners OF THE St. LEGER. 

Silvia, first. 

Golightly, second. 

Maneuvre, third. 


Lonpvon, 14th September, 1877. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF War. 
According to Russian Official Despatches the Russians, 
admit a great defeat with heavy loss and are compelled 
to raise the blockade of Rustchuk. 
The Turkish forces fre retreating by the bridge of 
Pyrgos. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS. 


(From the Straits Times Extra.) 


Caleutta, 18th August.—The ship County of Stirling 
was totally lost on Saturday. In going down the river 
she touched the Fulka sand and rolled over. The first 
mate, two apprentices, and two sailors were drowned. 
The export of grain from Calcutta to Madras last week 
was 557,814 ewt. A Durbar will be held at Belvedere 
to-morrow to confer the sannads granted on the lst Jan- 
uary to native gentlemen. 


Ootacamund, 15th August.—The weather on the 
Neilgherries and in the Wynaad has been rainy for the 
last four days, and the greater part of last week. In 
Wynaad, corpses of coolies are frequently observed under 
hedges and coffee bushes. The rain was too long deferred 
to repair all mischief caused by drought to the coffee 
estates, but the prospects of the crop are decidedly im- 
proved. Much anxiety is however felt regarding labour 
for the future, as the famine in Mysore is decimating the 
coolie population, whence the supply is obtained. 


Bombay, 16th August.—The Viceroy holds a levee at 
Poona on the 22nd. ‘The Colonel and Adjutant of the 
Bombay Volunteers have been selected to attend. The 
total importations of food grains into the Madras Presi- 
dency in the week ending 8th August were 12,892 tons, 
against 15,388 tons in the previous week. The exports 
from Caleutta for Madras during the same week were 
28,000 tons, the largest clearance in one week yet made. 

The Home Government being informed of the wreck 
of the Meikong, the Secretary of State requested the 
Bombay Government by telegraph to direct the Aden 
authorities to send the Quantunq or other available vessel 
to report, and if necessary to protect the property of the 
Meikong. 


London, 17th August.—Dervish Pasha announces in- 
decisive fighting at Batoum. <A court-martial has com- 
menced sitting on Abdul Kerim Pasha and Redif Pasha. 
A Turkish official despatch states that a Russian reeon- 
noitring party unsuccessfully attacked the ‘Turks at Kaslar 
and were defeated and compelled to fall back on Keserova 
with a loss of 500 killed and wounded. The Royal War- 
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13th instant. During the last fortnight it has been mate- 
rially modified in favour of the purchase officers. 

London, August, 18th.—The Mansion House Famine 
Relief Fund is rapidly increasing. Lord Northbrook has 
presented £500, and the Rothschilds’ and Baring Broth- 
ers’ Banks have presented £1,000 each to the Fund. 
Several Mayors are responding to the appeal of the 
Madras Committee, and have called meetings for the 13th 
instant. Suleiman Pasha, with his army has arrived at 
Elena, north of the Balkans. Salonica has been placed 
ina state of siege. General Marsky supersedes General 
Melikoff (as Russian commander in chief in Armenia). 
Poti has been deserted. Hobart Pasha is at Sinope. 
The Circassian emigration to Turkey is increasing. 

London, August 19th.—The Russian Imperial Guard 
has crossed the Danube. Skirmishing has occurred in 
the vicinity of Rustchuk, A Turkish official despatch 
.tates that a detachment of the garrison of Rustchuk has 
repulsed a detachment of Russians. A Turkish force 
landed in the Dobrudscha on the 17th inst. The Rus- 
sians are advancing against it. It is expected that the 
Egyptian troops will shortly attack the Russian positions 
along the Kustendjie railway. According to a Russian 
official despatch, a Russian reconnaisance has been repuls- 
ed by a strong Turkish force on the Osmanbazar road. 
A Turkish official despatch from Batoum states that 
Dervish Pasha has carried the advanced Russian positions. 

London, 20th August.—The Russian force, consisting 
of 35,000 infautry, ten regiments of cavalry and 110 guns 
attacked Ahmed Muktar Pasha on the 18th instant near 
Kars. ‘The engagement lasted the whole day and even- 
tually the Russisns were defeated and were compelled to 
fall back with a loss of 1,200 men; the Turkish loss 
being only one hundred. ‘The Russian have re-occupied 
Kustendjie. 

London, 20th August.—The mobilization of two divi- 
sions of Russian grenadiers and one of cavalry has been 
ordered. The Russians have strongly occupied the line 
of communication between Tirnova and the Schipka Pass. 

Alexandria, 20th August. The river Nile has been 
stationary for four days ; its level is fourteen feet below 
the average for the past three years. 

London, 31 August. The Russians still strongly hold 
the Schipka Pass, Suleiman Pasha has made a recon- 
naisance of the Hankoi Pass and has found that the Rus- 
sians are strongly entrenched. According to a Russian 
official despatch, the Turks were repulsed. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLtuTioN OF W. S, Pavitrt’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
W hite. 


ACK, 
1.—B. to Q.’s sq. 1.—Kt. takes Q. 





2.—Kt. to Q. Kt.'s 5th, 2.—K. takes P, 
4.—B. mates. 
Correct 


answers received from W,H.S., and W.B,M., Tokié 
Q., Yokobama, ' i j 
Original from 
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Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—A good business has been transacted in Yarns during the week, and 


prices are firmer, medium and lower qualities being still most in demand. 
rates. Velvets are fairly steady, but enquiry is not so active. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


Shirtings are saleable only at low 
T. Cloths are rather more enquired for. 


7 \bea. 384 yde. 39 in. per pee.... $1.40 to $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 884 yde. 44 in. re . 180 to 2.20) 60 to 64 reed 40 yde. 86 in. per pee. .. ee 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbs.4to 84 Ile. 884 ,, B9in. ,, ... 1.65 to 280| Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib... 0.67jto 0.85 
9 lbs. 884 ,, 44in. . . 2.00 to 2.674) Black Velvets sae... wees thee. age hee oe 7.25 to 8.85 
T. Cloth 7ibe. 24 ,, 82in. - » 140 to 1.60 | English Drills 14/15 ths. 40 yde, 80 in. ... .. 2.40 to 2.65 
‘6 6lbe. 24 ,, 82in.  ,, . 1.10 to 1.25 | Taffachelass 12 yds, 48 in. «. «. 2.00 to 2.85 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 84 10. ceo coe vee one por pious. $28.00 to 81.25 No. 88 to 42 eos ove nee oe PEP picul,.. $86.00 to 89,00 


eo. per picul...$32.25 to 34.76 | Reverse Twist 16-24 


No. 28 to B82... cee wee wee 


Woollens remain quiet and there is no absolute change in prices to report. 


Figured Mousselinesde Laine ...80 yde. 80in... 0.26 


Plain Orleans... ... «.. 40—42 yde. 8Zin. ... 560 to 7.00 to 0.284 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yda. 81 in. ... 4.26 to 6.25 Multicolored so 80 yds. 80 in... 0.88 to 0.87% 
Shimagoro du wke> 80 yde. 30 in. ... 8.75 to 6.26 Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ...48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 

Italian Cloth ... «. 80 yds. 82in. ... 0.25 to 0.82 Presidents ... .. ..54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.66 

Camlet Cords... ... 29—80 yds. 82 in. ... 6.75 to 6.00 | Pilots... ..564in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.65 

Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—68 yde. 81 in. ... — Union ... ... «. ...54 in, to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.80 

Lastings,Japan... ... ... 28—80 yds. 82 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 lbe....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.45 

Plain Mousselines de Laine —30 yds. 80 in. ... 0.17 to 0.18 





Sugar 
for Formosa kinds. White Sugars show a decline of 20 cents per picul. 
Sugar:—Takao in bag _...(nom.)..._ per picul.., $4.75 { China No. 4 Kook-fuh 
» in basket ... 45 a re wr $465 | » No. 6 Kong-fun 
Taiwanfoo in bag... si $4.60 » No.6 E-pek 
do. in basket... ... ” eae $4.50 | Swatow Brown ... 
China No. 1 Ping-fah ... i “ive None Daitong 
» No.2Ching-pak ... 5, «$820 to$8.50 , Japan Rice 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... .. " .-. $7.60 to $8.00 | Kerosene Oil, nominal 


Kerosene Oil.—Late consignments having been nearly all cleared off, prices are 
now offer $2.80, on which rate, however, importers are asking a reasonable advance. 





EXPORTS. 


.—The market is weak, as buyers offer lower rates than holders are disposed to accept, especially 


se por picul...$7.20 to $7.50 


«+ $6.80 to $7.20 
.-. $5.60 to $5.90 
None. 


eee $8.80 
.» $2.80 to $2.50 
$3.00 


firmer, and dealers 


Stocks are moderate, 


Silk.—Fair transactions took place at the begining of the week at last rates given, but later on several 
buyers settled large lots of Hanks, and consequently dealers asked an advance of 10 to 15 dollars per picul. This 
has stopped operations to a great. oxtent, and rejections have been vory considerable. We therefore leave quota- 
tions almost unaltered. Oshius and Filatures have been sold in small quantities at the prices giving below. Settle- 
ments are 525 bales of Hanks, 60 bales of Osbius and 15 of Filatures, in all 600 bales. Arrivals are 700 bales, 
while Stocks consist of 1,300 bales. The total export from Ist of July to date is 4,134 bales, against 12,695 


bales for same period last year. 


In London at 4s. 0d. per lb, 
Hanks, Superior No. 1 ree see teresegesseree Coeovecasle ere sesece — — 
‘3 Best NO. 1&2... ...csc.sccvcesseescseeetetesseeseee GOLO to 580 18/5 to 19/1 
pp HOOD NOOB ioe ssecresssessioseiscovssees saveedcoesavees 6400 40 600 17/9 to 18/1 
os Good all round No. 2h.......e.ceccoseessssseeeee $460 to 480 16/9 to 17/5 
MS) Medium No. 8 veccceccsssecsseseseees eaten ate $430 to 450 15/9 to 16/6 
Common to inferior No. 4 & 6......... abandons $400 to 420 14/9 to 15/5 


99 
Oshius, Good to medium.,.... csccecsscccccsccsecsscesessers $490 to 500 
Kakeda ecooses <evarcdnisaviiarsdeacacky ces eereseseseeeseseseeae C88 $500 to 580 
Hamatski PYURTINTERUIU TICE OT IOTISEOP ELIE TIETISTI STIs rie iii rt) $410 to 450 
Filature Silk PYTTUTIRIIOTIOTICI LETTE TTT Coceces cecseccenereces $600 to 780 


16/5 to 18/1 
18/1 to 20/9 
16/1 to 16/5 
21/6 to 25/9 


In Lyons at f. 5.05 per kilo, 


Tea.—The market for the past week has been somewhat quieter, and settlements only amount to 1 »200 
piculs. The demand continues for “ ‘Teas for price,” although better classes have received a little attention. 
We make no change in quotations, but the tendency of the market is in buyers’ favour. 
«os $23.00 to $27.00 


ese $28.00 to $32.00 
eee $84.00 nominal 


Common eee $ 9.00 to $13.00 Fine eee eee eee eee 
Good Common ee $14.00 to $15.00 Finest =... ase 

Medium vis. Chae Satie “He. -ceie8 ... $16.00 to $18.00 Choice ... ase tee 
Good Medium ... ... see ove we. $19.00 to $22.00 Choicest ... sso ase 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Since the departure of the Belgic on the 20th there has been little or nothing done, and 


rates generally are casy. 


Rates close as follows :— 
Srer_tine— Bank 6 months’ sight... een coccccccnces 3s. 118d. 
Bank Bills on demand............5. 38. LOZd. 

a Private 6 months’ sight............ 3a. Llgd. @ 4 
On Panrea—Bank Sight ....ccccccscevevees siveare 4.00 

Bank 6 months’ sight ..........00. 5.00 

= Private 6 ms. sight......<....000... 5.05 
Ow Hone@xona—Bank sight.......cccscccowesooe L$ % Gis. 

” Private 10 ya’ Bight srerererrssere ig ” 


Google 


” 


ON SHANGHAI—Bank sight .........cscssscseseeeee 73g 
- Private 10 days sight.........0.. 74t 
On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand......... 94 
- 80 days sight Private......... seasaas 96 
On San Franc.sco—Bank Bills on demand... 944 
, 80 days sight Private......... 964 
Kinsats eR ULI NSIS MeeereeLICTirrirrrerrevy rT Tert ery) 420 


Gold Yen CCDC Reee ree reeedeeeeeederereenennees kta 8913 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 


Toy- Dats 




















DatTE.| Surp’s Name. CAPTAIN. Frae@ & Ria. WHERE FROM. | LzEPt Carqo. ConsIGNEEs. 
NAGE. Pos. 

Sept. 16) Belgic Metenlfo British atr. 2627 | Hongkong Sept. 10} Maile, &c. | O. & O. Co. 
» 16) Akiteushima Maru! Ward Japanese str. | 1146 | Hakodate », 14) General M. B. Co. 
», 18} Loudoun Castle Marshall British str. 1592 | Kobe » 17) General Adamson, Bell & Co. 
» 19} Hiroshima Maru Burdis Jupanese str. | 1200 | Shanghai & ports! ,, 12] Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
» 19 Friedrich Hoyer Germ.3-m.schr.| 295 | Hakodate »  7| General H. Grauert 
» 19] Beatrice Jordan British schr. 96 | Kurile Island » 7 Furs H. Cook 
»» 21} Doris Brodersen Nielsen Danish ship 647 | Nagasaki 93 18] Coal . | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
»» . 22! Ocean Pearl Grinell Am. schooner| 190 | Hakodate », 19] General Waleb, Hall & Co. 


DEPARTURES... 


Surp’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frae@ & Ria. DESTINATION. OaRkavu. DESPATCHED BY 











Etta Loring Loring Am. barque New York Tea Smith Baker & Oo. 
Christine Weldfang Germ. burque Hakodate Ballast Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Tibre De Girard French atr. Hongkong Mails, &c. | M. M. Co. 
Nagoya Maru Conner Japunese str. Shanghai & ports Maile, &c. | M. B. Co. 
Belgic British etr. San Francisco Mails, &c. | O. & O. Co. 
Tennessee . Jd. U. S. frigate Hakodate —— a 
Monocacy J.P. U'S. gun-boat Hakodate —— 
21) Loudoun Castle Marshall British str. Kobe and Shanghai Tea Adamson, Bell & Co. 
3} Yorkshire Longley British str. Kobe General Jardine, Matheson & Co 


Pessels in PMardbout. 























Name. Captain. | Fraa@ ann Ria. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. ConsIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Hiroshima Maru Burdis Jupanese steamer| 1200 | Shanghai & ports | Sept. 19 | M. B. Co. Shanghai 
Meiji Maru Peters Japanese steamer] 1070 | South Const Aug. 19 | lighthouse Department 
Sunda Reeves British steamer | 1704 | Hongkong Sept. 15 | P. & O. Co, Hongkong 
Tanais De la M’celle} French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong Sept. 11) M. BI. Co. Hongkong 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor American barque} 740 | Hakodate July 10) Ed. Fischer & Co. 
Bernhard Carl Luders German barque 435 | Hamburg, vid Kobo, Sept. 14 | H. Grauert 
Beatrice Jordan British schooner 96 | Kurile Islands Sept. 19 | H. Cook 
Charter Oak Staples American ship 964 | New York June 29 | China& Jap. Trading Co. 
Cremona Gove American barque| 608 | New York Aug. 17 Smith, Baker & Co. New York 
Carl Ludwig Petersen German brig 233 | Foochow for Otago! Aug. 26 | C. Rohde & Co. 
Clifton Graham British barque 351 | Antwerp Sept. 14 | K. Moulron. 
Ching-Too Baikie Brit. 3-m. schr. 304 | Hakodate Sept. 14 | Carroll & Co. 
Doris Brodersen Nielsen Danish ship 647 | Nagasaki Sept. 2 | Jardine, Matheson & Co 
Eme Asals British barque 731 | London Aug. 24/1 L Kniffler & Co. 
Fetisch Schmidt German barque | 441 | New York Sept. 2 | Grosser & Co. Melbourne 
Friedrich Hoyer Germ.3-m. schr. | 295 | Hakodate Sept. 19] H. Grauert 
Lothair Orchard British ship 794 | London Sept. 14 | Cornes & Co. 
Maitland Davies British barque 715 | Cardiff June 19 | Order 
Messenger Gilkey American ship 1027 | New York July 29 | China & Jap. Trading Co 
Mary Jane Brincmeier | Am. brigantine 235 | Kobe Aug. 20/ E.C. Kirby & Co. 
Otsego Cook Am. schooner 52 | Kurile Islands July 19 | H. Cook 
Parmenio Abbott British barque 369 | Sydney, N.S. W. Sept. 7 | Order 
Undine Fawckner British barque 796 | Sydney, N.3. W. Aug. 25 | Walsh, Hall & Co. New York 
Wilhelmine Buse Germ. brigantine] 281 | Hakodate Sept. 8 | Kingdon, Schwabe & Co.|Honolulu 





PASSENGERS. CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Belgic from Hongkong:—For San Francisco:| Per Steam-ship Zibre for Hongkong :— 
Miss Huntley, Mrs. Peel, Mr. Young Wyn Chuen, Mrs. Young Silk for France ... ove toe eee see 153 bales. 


Hing Po; and 46 Chinese in steerage. England eee oes see eee eee 8ll 99 
Per Steameship Tibre for Hongkong:—Major Huskieson, Messrs. eines 

Thompson, J. Culty, G. Nelson, 8. Tamplyn, A. Koch, and Chun Total ... 464 bales. 

WwW Cocoons ... ans ee sai -- 78 bales. 


O. 

Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, from Shanghai and ports.— a0 
Miss Laurence, Mrs. Nishimurs, Messrs. C. J. Melluish, Shini- Treasure for London... ae sae ---$23,000 
mura, Shinagawa, Wetteroff, Matsuyama, C. R. Smith, A. Hahn- Per Steamship Hiroshima Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 
huber, J. Adrinn, Eliott, Morse, Satow, 22 Japanese in Cabin, Treasure .. BS iielas “aut ect Yen 31,040 


4 Europeans, 3 Chinese and 426 Japanese in the steerage. Ge ; 
Per Nagoua Maru for Shanghai and ports: Mrs. Kageko, Miss Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and porte:— 





Hutchins Mrs. FE. Bonger and child, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Stout Treasure... .. $10,200.00 
and 2 children, Rev. Mr. Foss, Mrs. Takasu and infant, Mr. te nee nee nee ee eee eee yer 1,000,000. 00 
and Mrse. Omura, Mrs. Sugivama, Capt. Paul, Meassee. John G@.| ———-—— -— —--——-—- 

Walsh, J. C. Hurd, R. Reiff, T. Lenz, Watanabe, Nakabayashi. REPORTS. 

Tuck Ching, A. T. Freeman, D. Larriew, Osaki, Fujino, A. B. s 

Peres, Kobagashi, and C. Julin. The Steam-ship Belgie reports :—Teft Hongkong September 1(th 


Per Steameship Belgic for San Francisco :—Mrs, Peel. Mra. | at 8 p.m.; had moderate 8S. W. mongvon throughout the passage. 
Young Hing Po, Messrs. O. Westphal, Young. Wyn Chuen, and 1} Arrived at Yokohama eptember 16th at 6 @10., having made the 
Japanese, 46 Chinese in the steerage, passage in 5 daysand 15 hours, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. INSURANCE. 
UNION INSURANCE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 


CAPITAL 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” :— 


osde, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 


he Exchequer made in the House of Commons 2 7th 
March, 1864 ( Times 8th Marck, 1864). 
CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne’s 
Square, Manchester with branch offices at 
14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 
Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 
And Newcastle. 


HE UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of 
_ Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above 
mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issue 
Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current 


Rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 


No. 73. 
Yokohama, November 20, 1875. 


THE 


MERCHANT'S 


MARINE INSURANGE GO. 
LONDON. 





H4vns been appointed Agents for the above Com- 
pany, we are prepared to grant Policies on 

MARINE RISKS, at the current rates. 

MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 


No. 73. 
Yokohama, 19th November, 1875. 





NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, 1t is 
provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annum, One-fourth of 
the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have 
been made during the year. 


Royal Exchange Assurance 
‘Corporation. 

ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER 
A.D. 1720. 


The London & Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company. 


dh HE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept 
RISKS AGAINST FIRE, in the above-men- 
tioned Companies at current Rates. 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 
Agents. 





Yokohama, June 24, 1875. 


Google 


SOCIETY OF CANTON. 


f lage undersigned having been appointed Agents for 
the above, are prepared to accept 


MARINE RISKESS 


AT CURRENT RATES. 
ADAMSON, BELL & Co. 


Yokohama, July 22, 1875. 
La Compagnie Lyonnaise 
d’Assurances Maritimes. (Limited.) 


Incorporated with le Lloyd Francais and la Compagnie 
Francaise d’Assurances Maritimes. 





Aggregate Capital, Fes. 17,000,000. 


TT undersigned have been appointed Agents for the 

above Company, and are prepared to accept 
MARINE RISKS to all parts of the world, at current 
rates. 


No Policy Fees charged. 
HECHT, LILIENTHAL & Oo. 
Yokohama, July lst, 1871. 


Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Hamburg. 





i Bac undersigned having been appointed Agents for 
the above-named Company, are prepared to issue 
POLICIES AGAINST FIRE at current rates. 


SIBER & BRENNWALD, 


Agents. 


Yokohama, 5th February, 1877. 1m. 





Transatlantische Feuer 
Versicherungs Actien Gesellschaft 
in Hamburg. 


ESTABLISHED 1871, 


One Million Prussian 
Thalers. 


Capital : 





oo COMPANY, having made arrangements of 


the participation in each risk, with eight Re-In 


surance Companies representing an aggregate Capita 
of SIX MILLION PRUSSIAN THALEBRS, is there- 
by enabled to offer ample security. 





POLICIES AGAINST FIRE, 


the extent of $45,000 in ONE RISK, issued at current 
rates. 


L. KNIFFLER & Oo. 
Agents. 
Yokohama, July 16, 1872. 
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INSURANCE. | INSURANCE. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 
L O N D O IN LONDON. 





ASSURANCE ESTABLISHED 1710. 
C Oo Fe EP C EP A T i © RY g ‘ie SURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of 


Property at the current rates of premium. 
Total Sum insured in 1876, £248,980,367. 











INCORPORATED BY ROYAL Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 
promptitude and liberality. 
CHARTER. WILKIN & ROBISON, 
Agents, 
A.D. 1720. | Yokohama and Kobe. 
Yokohama, January 25, 1877. tf. 





Teapot heviagSiready seduced their PREMTA 7 se 
FOR YOKOHAMA lest year, they continue to charge| Che North British and Mercantile 
the following Rates :— Insurance Company 

Gopowns, First-Ciass...... 12 Months...14 per Oent. OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


9 9 = —s—s # ee Bee 6 ” re | 99 


1) 9 . Beenece 8 ” eco ” — 
| 1 ” Established 1809. 


” 99 i (ws RO OOO 10 Days....... 3 ” <omeecee 
They now Oharge, viz :— Capital £2,000,000. 


DWELLING Houses § First-Ovags P. a cence per Cent. TB undersigned have been appointed the Com- 
P 


in the Settlement ( SECOND-OLass ,,  ...... " any’s Agents at this Port, and are authorised 
—_ to accept up to $60,000, on First Olaes risks at the rate 
DweELuina Hovsss § Frest-Oxass P. A. ......14 per Cent of 
on the Bluff........ SECOND-OLASB ,,  .000. 2 ” One and a-half per Cent. per Annum. 
GUTSOHOW & Oo., FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Oo. 
Agents. Agents. 
Yokohama, December 16, 1871. Yokohama, July 10, 1871. 





Yangtze Insurance Association 
of Shanghai. 


The “Java” Sea and Fire 
Insurance Company. 





PAID-UP CAPITAL, TLS. 600,000 poe anes eee, eer wee 
| den reg granted on MARINE RISKS, to all parts The Second Colonial Sea & 
of the world at Ourrent Rates. Insurance Company 
From thia date a return of THIRTY-THREE and 
ONE-THIRD per cent. (834 per cent.) will be allowed BATAVIA, JAVA. 
on the pene of all LOCAL RISKS accepted by this HE undersigned avian Gadi spclated Apent: i 
penn aaee T Yokohama for the above Company, is prepared 
NO POLIOY FEES OHARGED. to accept Marine Risks at current rates. 
WALSH, HALL & Oo., NO POLICY FEES CHARGED. 
Agents. J. Px. VON HEMERT. 
Yokohama, February 9, 1874. t: | grace aude aeis 7 nae 
Guardian Fire and Life Assurance ee 
Company. The Phenix Fire Insurance 
LONDON. Company, 


Total Invested Funds.....23,000,000| [he Manchester Fire Insurance 
Total Annual Income......£ 400,000 Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 
"TBE Undersigned having been appointed Agents 
at Yokohama are prepared to Issue Polices AGA- HE UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po 
INST FIRE, on the usual Terma. licies for large amounts, on Buildingsand Content 
Concurrent Insurances require endorsement on the/in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren 
Policies of this Oompany only when specially called for | rates of premium. 








by the Agents. KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co., 
SMITH, BAKER & Oo. Agents, No. 89, Yokohama. 
Yokohama, Ootober 27, 1873. Yokohama, June 8, 1874. ti. 
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W. CRAWFORD & CO., NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


57, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 
LONDON, E.C., 
Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
ee ae place in England or the Con- 
ent. 


\ TE beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 


hand, viz. : 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877, 

ENGLISH DO 

Za ASK FOR 
—2S2\ JAMES CARPENTER’S MAKE 


kee’ 
)NEAT, DURABLE AND CHEAP, 


2 ; 
CG Ve aS) x 
EVERY LOCK BRANDED 


AARYES / 
“JAMES CARPENTER, PATENTEE,’ 


ATEN 
May be ordered through any importer of English hardware. 
Sept. 8, 1877. 





6ms. 


OR LOCKS. 








26ins-w. 





No. 67. 


China Sea. 
NINGPO DISTRICT. 


Rock to the Eastward of 
Pootoo Island. 


ba agers is hereby given that Captain PETERSEN, 
of C. M. 8. N. Co.’s Steamer “ Ho-chung,” has 
reported a Rock, unmarked on the Charts, to the 
Eastward of Pootoo Island, and he gives the follow- 
ing magnetic bearings as determining its position :— 
West Nine Pin Rock.......seeeeee N. 33° E. 
Half Tide Rock ........000 sescseees N. 12° &. 
N. W. Point of Isthmus Island...N. 14° W. 
Northern end of Pootoo E. Bluff..N. 49° W. 

The Harbor-Master at Ningpo has verified the po- 
sition of this pinnacle rock, and reported that there 
will probably be only 6 feet of water on it at low 
water spring tides, with from 7 to 13 fathoms round 
it. 

See Admiralty Charts Nos. 1,199 and?1,969. 

By orders of the Inspector-General of Customs, 


DAVID M. HENDERSON, 
Engineer-in- Chief. 





Imperial Maritime Customs, 
Engineer’s Office, 


Shanghai, 27th August, 1877. Ss. 13. 


—__—_ ---—~ 
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PSIDIUM 


The Pomegranate Flower. 
PSIDIUM SCENT, 2%. 64, & 5s. 
PSIDIUM BOAP, 1s. & 2, 6d. 
PSIDIUM SACHET, 1s. & 2s. 6d. 

[ALL Cory ni0nT. ) y 


dp. Sold by Perfemrs ond s. 
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PIESSE & LUBIN 
WHOLESALE 


PERFUMERS, 


LONDON. 


July 28th, 1877. 52ins, 


inal trom 
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BROADWELL’'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


M4no FACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 

ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 

The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 

The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
d. w. & m. SoLe AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


NOTICE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED is prepared to attend to 
the Landing, Clearing, or Shipping of 
Oargo at this Port, at Reasonable Rates. 


CAPT. D. SCOTT, 
Custom House, 


Yokohama, August 3, 1872. tf. 
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W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HONX- 


OUR awarded, CentenntaL Exurpition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmanship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades, 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 


The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action. Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers, Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 
ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 

Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS 
at £8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0.0. Shooting 
guaranteed. 

OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 
double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£15/0/0. VJell finished, good materials £21.0.0. Cases 
and implemcuts £4, £6 and £8 extra, 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 

Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards of guns at the Centennial, ‘The crowning glory 
of the display was the case of W. & C. Scott & Son. 
This firm has sent more good guns to this country during 
the past few years than any other, and they especially 
commend themselves to American sportsmen from the 











INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


BY TAKING 


ELOCKRIN’S 
IMPROVED SeEiptitz Pownper. 


T differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 
ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, and may be tuken 
by persons of all ages as a Cooling Beverage, Mild Apericnt or Brisk 
Purgative according to dose. Its extensive use during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable quulities as a Pargutive Saline, 
and the fact that the powder retains its qualities for any number of 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 
will be found invaluable to Families, Travellers, or Emigrants, us a 
preventive or remedy in all cases of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and tho other ordinary ailments of life. 











Agents— fact that they furnish good guns, honestly made, and of 

' high shooting powers at very moderate prices. Their 

BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. TRIPLEX ACTION combines, in the highest degree, 

a es sit . _~ 12m—lf. | strength with simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the 
THE FOLLOWING favor of all who test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strongly 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 30 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inveu- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE. BORED GUNS,—Slight, Medium or Full. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting, MARTINI RI-~ 
FLES. 

DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 

SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 


IS AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 
BY “T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
W medicine for me, and I certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
> sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills, 
mia I am 78 years am ‘. 
“ Remaining ntlemen, yours very respectful! 
To the Pi oprietors of ; i " L. 8. 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 13, 1877. 13ins 








BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
supplying the HIGHEST AMOUNT OF 
asi OURISHM 

4S FOO N hago ENT 


ys? DIGESTIBLE 


AND OONVENIENT 
FORM. 





AVORY & MOORE, Chief Address, Manufactory, LONDON OFFICE, 
- poly Bond-st., London, Premier Gun Works, 10, Gt. Castle St., 
(ihansdahi ek Ghani i eT ae rH oom Recent Circvs. 
Ju'y 14, 1877. Yokohama, September 22, 1877. ms, 
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COR Fe Fe Ee ee 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 


and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 


found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the ps er which might result from an omisson to renew. 

t is requ that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
seh os be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 
N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 


will be charged $1 each insertion. 


Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


BIRTH. 
On the 28th instant, at No. 71, Bluff, the wife of ARTHUR Brt- 
LAMY, of a daughter. 


On the 29th September, at No. 38, Bluff, the wife of Joun 
GrirFin, of a daughter. 
DEATH. 
On the 25th instant, MeLrian JorDAN, a native of the State of 
Maine, U.S.A., Master of the British schooner Beatrice. 


Notes of the d@teek. 


From the very commencement the rebellion in Kiushiu has 
presented a series of startling surprises that have rendered it 
hopeless to conjecture what the final result would be. The last 
scene of the tragedy, however, that has been played before the 
eyes of this country for over seven months, was performed 
with terrible swiftness when the last remnant of the Satsuma 
army found bloody graves on Shiroyama on the morning of 
the 24th. From the time of the bold re-occupation of Kago- 
shima a strange silence had been observed as to what was 
transpiring, and the news that the brave leaders and their 
small band of devoted followers had met acommon death was 
alike surprising to natives and foreigners. In spite of the 
determined bravery with which the war has been maintained 
against fearful odds, and giving full meed of admiration which 
they compel to the bold manceuvres of the insurgent leaders, 
it must be admitted that they have shown themselves wanting 
in that military genius with which Saigo and Kirino have 
always been credited, and which alone could have ensured 
their success against overwhelming numbers and resources. 
The waste of precious time before Kumamoto which gave 
their opponents ample time to prepare; the utter want of 
concerted action ; the strange refusal of Saigo to profit by the 
offers of assistance made to him from time to time seem to have 


been a series of fatal mistakes, of which lastly, brilliant though 
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it was, the retaking of Kogoshima was the crowning error. As 


no details have yet been published it may be premature to ex- 
press any decided opinion, but from what can be gathered 
from the limited evidence supplied by the native papers, it 
would appear that Saigo, Kirino, Murata, Hemmi and the 
other principal leaders, accompanied only by about four hun- 
dred men, after having, by a wonderfully bold dash, reoccupied 
Kagoshima, deliberately retired to a position which enabled 
them to be entirely surrounded by a body of some fifteen 
thousand Imperialists, whence all possible mode of escape 
was cut off, and where they permitted themselves to be 
slaughtered like rats in a pit, without making the least effort 
to defend themselves. The Government despatches state 
that while only about thirty of the insurgents escaped, but 
nine of the Imperialists were wounded, not one being killed. 
This is certainly, if correct, the most incomprehensible of all 
the mysterious events that have occurred during the war, and 
can only be accounted for on the ground that it was premeditat- 
ed. It is possible that Saigo and the rest may at last have 
realised how hopeless was their position. Sympathy with their 
action took only the form of carefully hushed expression. 
The errors made in the early part of the campaign rendered 
it impossible to escape from Kiushiu. Flight could only 
entail inglorious retreat among the mountains, which would 
probably end in ignominous capture. Preferring death to 
dishonour they determined, in the true samurai spirit, to pe- 
rish together, refusing to survive the loss of the cause for 
which they had so bravely fought. That the last struggle 
was anything more than a massacre cannot well be doubted. 
What else can it be called, when a few hundred men are 
destroyed by fifteen thousand without the loss of a man on 
the part of their assailants? But after all it was a fitting 
end, and far better so than a shameful death at the hands 
of an executioner. Hero as Saigo has always been to the 
people, he will be none the less so esteemed from the 
manner of his death. The record of his life is stained by no 
deeds of oppression, no tales of selfish ambition. Admitting 
that his action in taking up arms against the Government may 
be deemed unjustifiable, he died as he had lived, a brave and 
noble samurai, and his companions in death showed themselves 
fit followers of such a chief. Though much misery and _ loss 
has been entailed upon the country by a civil war of which he 
was, if not the secret promoter, the acknowledged leader ; 
though he 


“ Hath widowed and unchilded many a one 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, 
Yet he shall have a noble memory.’ 





The son born to the Mikado on the same morning that wit- 
nessed the last terrible scenes of the civil war on the heights 
of Shiroyama, will, in the event of the Empress having no 
issue, be heir to the Imperial throne. gI'o-day the ceremony 
of naming the Prince took place. Salutes were fired, and a 
general holiday observed in all the Government departments. 





We regret to observe that the attacks of cholera do not 
diminish in number. There is certainly no more ground for 
alarm now than there was when its appearance was first an- 
nounced. It assumes no more virulent form, nor do the aver- 
age number of cases increase; still it exists, and every day 
there are reported a certain number of deaths from the disease. 
It has broken out on board the Raiden Kan, nine cases having 
been reported, as also one one on board another vessel in 
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harbour. From various parts of the country reports are 
likewise received of its appearance, although, happily, nowhere 
does it seem to exist in any but a mild form. The Japanese 
authorities continue their praiseworthy exertions, and it is in 
all probability owing to the extreme precautions adopted that 
the disease has been kept within present bounds. 





In our issue of the 15th instant appeared an article entitled 
“A Chapter in Modern Japanese History,” which was 
a sketch of the life of the father of the famous Satsuma 
leader Kirino. Our readers may remember that after 
the failure of his attempt against the Government in 
Osaka, Oshiwo Heihachiré and his adopted son Kakeno- 
suke were said to have committed suicide in the house of 
& cloth merchant, where they were discovered in con- 
cealment. It isnow, however, affirmed by some one who has 
been diving deep into the records of the past, that Kakenosuke, 
then aged sixteen, managed to escape and fled to Kagoshima. 
Here he was noted for his brilliant talents and amiability of 
disposition, and was compared with Rikiya (celebrated in the 
Chuishi Gura). It has been ascertained that Oyama Tsuna- 
yoshi, the Governor of Kagoshima at the time of the present 
outbreak, was formerly called Kakenosuke. His age—fifty— 
exactly corresponds with that of Kakenosuke, and there are 
many other circumstances connected with his career which 
have induced a wide spread belief that Oyama Tsunayoshi 
and the adopted son of Oshiwo Heihachiré are one and the 
same man. 





While it is lamentable to read the account of the distress 
that already exists and must continue to arise from the failure 
of the crops in India, it is cheering to see the wise and states- 
manlike steps that are being taken by the Government to 
mitigate the terrible sufferings of the people. The prospects 
of the crops in many parts seem to grow worse. In Madras 
especially are the effects of the threatened famine to be feared. 
In answer to an appeal from the Madras Government, ata 
meeting held at Calcutta Mr. Eden stated that the Supreme 
Government took upon itself the whole responsibility of 
famine relief, and requested that no appeal should be made to 
public charity unless the Government, finding itself unequal 
to the task, should make the appeal in the name of the Viceroy 
in Council. Such appeal says the Friend of India, it is not 
probable will ever be made. Already the number of those 
employed on the relief works in Madras amounts to close on a 
million, while those in receipt of gratuitous relief exceed that 
number. The same journal goes on to say that is impossible 
to exaggerate the gravity of the crisis, and that such prepara- 
tions must be taken to meet it as would be required to meet a 
great war. The first Imperial year has thus become the 
gloomiest since the troubles that led the crown to assume the 
Government of India, but having won it by force of arms, it 
must now make it trebly its own by saving it from the most 
serious time of famine the land has seen for more than a 
century. The Viceroy, in spite of bad health and against the 
advice of his physicians, is travelling in the famine region, and 
thus at considerable personal risk seeing what measures of 
relief may be necessary, and the best means of carrying them 
out. The fact that the State thus charges itself with the 
entire responsibility of meeting the calamity is so important 
an advance on the attitude which the Government used to 
assume in these calamities, that it would be unwise by an 
appeal to private charity to do anything to weaken its 
significance. In former calamities of the same order, the Go- 
vernment had been very slow to admit that it could do any- 
thing to mitigate them, beyond the remission of the land re- 
venue in the distressed districts, and the opening of relief 
works therein for the employment of the able bodied labourer. 
The cause of the sick, the aged and the young was de- 
volved by the State upon the charity of the people. A very 
important step was made in advance, when the Government 


came forward later with the offer to meet private 
charity half way in the cost of maintaining those 
classes, who from age, infirmities or caste could earn 


nothing on relief works. The Government has now charged 
itegelf with the task of relieving all classes alike, and such a 
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step meeta with unaminous popular approval. An appeal to 
private charity is certainly the unfairest form that taxation 
can assume, as only the very few ever think of giving sys- 
tematically, but no opposition can be raised to the State obtain- 
ing by taxation the money needed to mitigate the dreadful 
sufferings of the people. 





When we see what measures a properly organised Govern- 
ment can take to fight a foe so terrible as the Indian famine, 
it is lamentable to look at the state of affairs in China. There 
too, in many districts, as in India, failure of crops has occurred 
for the last three years, and hundreds of thousands have perish- 
ed and will perish of starvation, without the Chinese Govern- 
ment making any efforts worth the name to save the lives of ita 
wretched subjects. There can be no exculpation on the ground 
that the Government has been overtaken unawares. A series of 
disastrous years should have opened the eyes of the rulers to 
the necessity of inaugurating proper measures of relief. Why 
was not something done as in India in the way of inaugurating 
relief works? Surely there is work enough and to spare if 
the Chinese Government will only take it in hand. But the 
fact is that the dynasty is nodding to its fall. It is almost 
lifeless, and a mass of corruption and incapacity from head to 
foot. The last three years have terribly shaken its already 
crumbling foundations, and there is not much doubt that the 
misery that must fall on the people from the failure of crops 
in the present year, will culminate in a revolution that will in 
all probability overturn the whole tottering edifice. 





By an advertisement in the columns of one of our contem- 
poraries we see that the liquor sellers of Yokohama—we pre- 
sume notably those of the Homura Road—have called a meet- 
ing for the purpose of considering the best means of expelling 
their Japanese brethren from the settlement. We do not 
know on what grounds the presence of the native dealers is 
objected to, and can only suppose that it is in consequence of 
their providing their patrons with more harmless compounds 
at a lower price than their foreign rivals. It is impossible to 
suppose that the movement against them can have had its origin 
in any high moral sentiment on the part of the foreign dealers. 
If it comes to a question of poisoning, we should say decidedly 
the native is by far the most innocent, and if it should be put 
to the vote as to which should be sustained we should un- 
hesistatingly throw all our influence on the side of the Japan- 
ese. They are at least under a law which can be enforced. 
Their liquors can always be inspected, forfeited if necessary, 
and the conduct of their houses regulated. Unless they shvald 
hire a foreign bar-tender their minds would remain in happy 
ignorance of the concoction of “drinks,” the sole object of 
which is to madden with thirst, and place the pocket of the 
unfortunate imbiber at the mercy of the grogshop keeper. 
Not that we desire to insinuate for a moment that any one of 
the Homura Road liquor sellers would commit a dishonest action; 
but when Jack comes ashore flush with money, it is desirable 
that he should as rapidly as possible get into that bemuddled 
state which makes it imperative that he should treat his friends 
all round to “ one glass more,” and swell an account that might 
be disputed in sane moments. Now it must be acknowledged 
that Homura Road grog shop keepers are allowed to take their 
lives—and seriously affect morals and health of their customers 
—in a delightfully free and easy manner. They are entirely 
debarred from any municipal interference. They can do their 
spiriting in what way seems unto them best. There is no- 
thing to prevent them from dealing in poisons without let or 
hindrance, while the sale of equally dangerous compounds would 
bring upon an unfortunate druggist the heaviest penalties of the 
law. Why don't the latter, by the bye, call a meeting to con- 
sider the best way of expelling the foreign liquor sellers from 
the Homura Road ? Still, after all, it is perhaps refreshing to 
see that there isso much honour among—liquor sellers, as to 
cause them to be jealous of any one interfering with their mor- 
tiferous privileges. Itis not just, they may say, that a Japanese 
should have the right to destroy the coating of a foreigners 
stomach. That we must reserve solcly, to ourselves. Let us call 
a mecting and expel the rightful keepers of the vineyard so that 


their inheritance may be ours. And this they do by order (s0 
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runs Gadaiiaeen en COP Sa ae aie sa advertisement) of E.L.C.0.P.—which can be ominously 
interpreted as standing for Every Liquor-seller Capable Of 
Poisoning. Far be it from us to assert that such should be its 
meaning, but that is all we can make out of it. Evi- 
dently a dangerous and deadly secret society is at work in 
our midst. General Van Buren warned us of its existence 
many a time and oft, and denounced it in fearless terms. We 
refused to listen to him; some of us laughed at him, and now 
we see how boldly it rears its head. It should be served like 
Buckingham. 





The Mainichi Shimbun relates in so grave a style the follow- 
ing story, that it is not permitted us to throw any doubt 
on the statement made by our contemporary. It appears that 
& carpenter living at Noge, who had stopped for the night 
at Hodogaya, was returning home at daybreak on Thursday 
morning, when as he was taking a short cut across the hills he 
saw a little child running and calling to him. From its voice 
he took it to be about five years old, and wondering how so 
young a child could be out alone at that early hour, he 
ran to ita assistance, when on catching hold of it he discovered 
that it was a badger which had disguised itself, but whose iden- 
tity was betrayed by a very bushy tail which it had forgotten 
to conceal. He managed to capture it and take it to his home, 
where our contemporary asserts, “it now remains.” Now here 
is a chance for some enterprising spirit to make money in these 
hard times. No doubt the child-like and bland badger can be 
purchased for a moderate consideration. Who knows that it 
may not have powers of transformation unlimited? Perhaps 
it is the original bumbuku chagama (the lucky tea ket- 
tle). Taken to London on exhibition, say at the West- 
minster Aquarium, what shillings would it not bring into 
the pocket of its fortunate possessor? Psyche and 
Zoe would have to play whist with a dummy audience. 
Zazel would not be able to find money to buy the powder to 
blow him or her out of the hundred ton gun. Even Pongo's 
nose, what there is of it, would be put entirely out of joint, 
and the transforming badger would become the lion of Lon- 
don. Visions of untold wealth and Barnumian luxury rise 
before us as we write. We give fair warning that we propose 
to devote the whole of to-morrow in searching out the abode 
of the fortunate carpenter, and in securing the monopoly of 
the wonderfully gifted animal. We shall be generous to the 
community, inasmuch as we intend to give a performance 
with new and wonderful transformations, interspersed with 
songs by several distinguished Amateurs, at the Gaiety 
Theatre, in aid of the funds of the Amateur Dramatic Corps. 
This is the only means we see at present of restoring them to 
a state of solvency. We shall announce full particulars 
shortly. 





While on the subject of badgers, with regard to which animal 
80 many strange stories and superstitions exist among the 
Japanese, we can of our own knowledge state that they some- 
times appear to show a strange fearlessness of the presence of 
man. It is popularly supposed that badgers prefer to take up 
their residence near a temple, and the hill on which stands the 
shrine of Sannosama in Tékié is said to be a favourite 
haunt. Be that as it may, when Mr. Godfrey, the late Chief 
Consulting Mining Engineer to the Japanese Government, 
resided at the Niwa Yashiki, which is close to the temple 
referred to, it was a common occurrence in the winter time 
for a large badger to come into the kitchen and lie down near 
the fire. The servants, of course, held it in superstitious rever- 
ence, and not only allowed the door to remain open for it 
whenever it might choose to pay a visit, but supplied it with 
food and milk, of which it sometimes condescended to partake. 
No attempt was ever made to capture it, and it betrayed no 
fear of any member of the household. We have several 
times heard this fact related by the lady of the house, who 
had frequently been called to see the animal lying down in the 
kitchen. 


The Shanghai Courier states that “ The Peking Gazette of the 
29th August contains an amusing decree, refusing to recognise 
the re-embodiment of a certain Thibetan = who commit- 
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ted some serious crime during the reign of Tao Kwang, and 
was consequently stripped of his rank and office and deprived 
for ever of “ the privilege of successive births into the world.” 
The Lamas apparently declare that he has come back, despite 
the Imperial decree, and hence have petitioned through the 
Imperial Resident at Lhassa, that the child in whom his spirit 
has been discovered may be recognised. But the Emperor 
declines utterly. It has been decreed that he shall not be 
reborn, and he cannot be.” The Emperor, we humbly submit 
is acting unwisely. If he wishes to perpetuate the vengeance 
of his ancestor he should by all means. permit the Lama to 
return to earth. Some one has said, “If you wish to punish 
your enemy, let him live.” The doctrine of re-incarnation 
is anything but a comfortable one, for “it is a bad world my 
masters.” 





In the obituary notice of the late Mr. John England, M.I. 
C.E., which appeared in our issue of 22nd instant, it was 
stated that Mr. England was educated for the mechanical 
branch of his profession in the establishments of Messrs. 
Beyer, Peacock & Co., Gorton, near Manchester. It should 
have been stated that he was educated at the establishment 
of Mr. W. Fairbairn, of Manchester. 


From the “Japan Mail Datly Advertiser.” 
Monday, 24th. 


The Cricket match “ The Professions vs. Trade” was not car- 
ried toa conclusion on Saturday, owing to several players from 
the Modeste not appearing, as wasexpected. As it was thought 
that they might turn up during the morning, the match was 
commenced, ‘“‘ The Professions,” in consequence, being sent first 
to the wickets at 11 o'clock, and play for the projected match 
continuing until tiffen, but as the missing Afodeste men had 
not arrived by the time that tiffen was finished, the original 
match was abandoned, and in its place a scratch match was 
got up. For some time it was a matter of difficulty to decide 
what the sides should be, but after various suggestions, it re- 
solved itself into a competition of ‘“ The Talls vs. The Shorts.” 

Time allowed of only one innings being played, which re- 
sulted in favour of “ The Shorts,” as the following score will 
show :— 





SHORTS. 

J. P. Mollison c. Shand, b. Wheeler..................08. 42 
A. Milne b. Hamilton................ccccecsecececeeeseeeeeeens 0 
A. W. Keary c. Brewer, b. Dodds................:.ce0ees 10 
E. Abbott b. Wrhoeeler................ccscccssccscsvscscvcnce 26 
H. Havergal c. Moss, b. Wheeler..................:s0008 12 
J. P. Hutchison b. Shand so uate bee aie ulaawedeuaestes 6 
G. J. L. Hodges c. Shand, b. Wheeler.................. 4 
H. Barlow c. Wheeler b. ‘Shand Dastinauvditsaetharibeensien 6 
E. D. Murray Lb.w., b. Wheeler................c:ceeseeees 2 
C. G. Dunlop, not Gb Noyce sitet a dena eek: 3 

1 7 4" c. ORT eT NPRM AA 14 

LOUAL ~ccsaxaaserreuavbsghsaetisiatsiaves 125 

TALLS. 

J. Dodds, run out, b. Abbott..............c cc ceeeceeee eee ees 12 
E. Wheeler c. Hutchison, Dy OBEY soci ccisee-isvoneenes’ 0 
G. Hamilton b. Abbott. ........... 0 ccccccccscccccccsccveceeces 12 
M. Kirkwood c. Hodges, b. Keary ............cccccee eee eee 8 
H. CG. Litchfield b. Abbott... 0.0.0... co.cc ec cece cece cee eee ees 2 
J. Daniells b. Havergal ...............ccscscseeeeeeeenes sugiseds 3 
C. D. Moss thrn. out Hutchison, b. Abbott............. 4 
W. J.S. Shand b. Abbott ......... ccc ccc cec cee cee eee eeeees 4 
A. J. Loane b. Havergal: sccsiisciss sitvstsssicresevesessers 2 
T DECWER, NOG ONG, scscssizan cde sis duc Grescecseuiyhitee wie wanien 1 

EXETOS Bri ccdersneieh anew ciadsations pp 4 

fs) | RES ae ord 70 


Some very good play was made, and there was a marked 
improvement in the fielding to be noticed. With the assist- 
ance that can now be obtained from the Navy, there is very 
good material for excellent matches, and we hope thatsseveral 
more will be played before the season closes, as the Yokohama 
Cricket Club decidedly requires some incentive to revive the 
waning interest of the members it already possesses, and to 
induce an accession to their ranks from the numbers in Yoko- 
hama who no doubt can play cricket, but yet, for some 
unknown reason, do not join the club. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 
According to a return made on the 19th instant, there 
were 4,780 patients in the temporary Army Hospital at Osaka. 
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The Okurashéd has decided that the appropriation for the 
Universal Exhibition at Paris next year shall be 150,000 yen. 


One of the Shoji named Yanagiwara presented the Emperor 
with a son at noon on the 23rd instant. 


Some kind of agrarian riot took place at Fukui in Echizen 
on the 18th instant, a body of men, numbering about 1,500, 
assembling and making a disturbance. 


The P. & O. steamer Bombay, with English mails on board 
to the 17th August, left Hongkong on Saturday last, the 22nd 
instant, at 5 P.M. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The Government has issued orders that in the event of an 
official or workman belonging to any of the departments hav- 
ing any member of his household siezed with cholera, he shall 
not be permitted to attend at his office until permission is 
given him by the medical board. A similar notification has 
been issued to all the primary schools. 

The Chinese Government has sent an embassy consisting of 
five ambassadors to Korea. | 

Masuda Sétaro, the commander of the Nakatsu rebels, was 
captured on the 3rd instant when Kishima Kiyoshi was killed. 
[This man was formerly editor of one of the Tékié news- 
papers.—Ep. D. A.] 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

On the 21st instant from 1 a.m. to 12 midnight thirty-one 
persons were attacked with cholera within Kanagawa, Yoko- 
hama, Hodogaya and Yokosuka, of whom eleven died, seven 
being males and four females. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kajiki, at 5.55 a.m. on the 21st 
instant, states that thirty men belonging to the Shinsen-riotan 
made an attack upon the rebel position near the Private School 
on the night of the 20th instant, and after killing three men 
set fire to the remainder of the buildings at that place. 

The Kanagawa Kencho has requested the Government to 
make a grant of five thousand yen to meet the extraordinary 
expenses incurred by be prevalence of cholera in Yokohama. 

The wheat and barley crops in Korea are this year very 
good, and the Japanese merchants who imported rice for sale 
there have had to ship it back to Japan. “TI have seen,” says 
a correspondent, “‘ some thirteen or fourteen specimens of gold 
dust obtained from washings of rivers, so it is supposed that 
much gold can be obtained in the country.” 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The Bureau of Police at Tékié has ordered the various 
police stations in the city to make enquiries as to what quan- 
tities of carbolic acid there are in possession of the druggists 
under their jurisdiction, as that article will be much required 
in case the epidemic of cholera spreads. 





Tuesday, 25th. 
We hear that the police authorities at Tomioka, a small village 
between Kanazawa and this, yesterday applied to the Kencho 
for remedies for those who are attacked with cholera, and also 
for disinfectants, as a few cases have occurred among the in- 
habitants of that village. Several cases have also been reported 
from Kawai-no-tsuji, on the road to Hachoji. 


From the Muinichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kagoshima at 10.55 a.m. on 
the 24th instant, says that the Imperialists made a general 
attack upon the rebel positions at dawn of the 24th instant 
and captured them. Saigo, Kirino, and Murata were killed. 


From the [/échi Shimbun. 

A telegram sent by Iwamura, the Governor of Kagoshima, 
to the Governor of Tékiéd, despatched at 7 a.m. on the 22nd 
instant, says that cholera is prevailing at Taniyama, Sendai 
and Sakurashima, and twenty deaths have already occurred. 
This discase was introduced from some of the ships, and the 
epidemic seems likely to spread. 

On making an inquiry at the chief hospital of the Tékié Fu 
at Atagoshita on the 23rd instant, we were informed that 
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thirty cases resembling cholera had occurred in the city, but 
only five or six cases of real cholera had been met with. 

A telegram despatched from Kagoshima at 9 a.m. on the 
22nd instant, says that the rebel position is being daily bom- 
barded and the insurgent forces have become greatly reduced. 
The distress of the people is increasing daily, and the Governor 
is in a state of great anxiety about them. 

There is a rumour current that some of the rebels who were 
at Shiroyama, in the rear of Kagoshima, have fled to the island 
of Amakusa in Hizen. 

A telegram despatched from Kobe at 2.30 p.m. on the 22nd 
instant, reports that two cases of cholera have occurred in 
Hiogo ken, one of which has proved fatal. 

The amount that the Okurasho has spent up to the present 
time in the suppresion of the Satsuma rebellion is over 
34,642,300 yen. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Mr. Okubo Seifu, the editor of the Heian Shimbun lately 
published at Kiéto, has been sentenced to five months’ imprison- 
ment for violating the 15th article of the Press Laws, by publish- 
ing in the fifteenth number of his issue a letter sent to him 
by Mr. Seki Kerichi to the following effect :—‘‘ Oppressive 
governments should be overthrown, and the laws which ob- 
struct the liberties of the people should be reformed.” His 
sentence also included punishment for having published 
the particulars of his trial, in the eighteenth number 
of the issue of his paper. Mr. Seki, the writer of the incrimi- 
nated letter, has been sentenced to 20 days’ imprisonment and 
a fine of 15 yen. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
The value of the money coined at the Osaka Mint from its 
establishment to December 1876 are as follows :— 


Gold ... ..» Len 51,156,032.00 
Silver osu cue wee wee wee gy «20, 715,042.05 
Copper ... cee sue cae cee tee gy «= 2, 390,903.52 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 21st September, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 














from the Shihet-ri0..,...cc0..csccssceessssceecenecees 1,200,000 
Ont TANG ics seesedsecsatic gs ovecins ss ytaneneyctanciecccewties 734,430 
Teh CIP CU GOR vs sesevscesscnstsnscacscockscstasccsassavcataceuce 466,570 
1,200,000 
HSER V6 FUNG 66sec scdoavesucennenescevaitsacacssinvasacsins . 465,570 
In Foreign money :— 
DY MOU B YR 52524 caves esisdekesecsisavarsuussiencesasees 845,570 
In Bank notes and cheques....... isa satasaeeas 500 
Deposited with Foreign Banks.............ss000 50,000 
899,070 
Do. in native CUITENCY...........cscccsscsecsscesecetevens 66,500 
465,570 
Es 
Wednesday, 26th. 


At the request of the Board of Health we publish the 
following statement which they desire to make public :— 


‘« As there seems to be an uncertainty in the minds of some of 
the community, as to the exact nature of the disease now pre- 
vailing, the undersigned, medical members of the Board of 
Health, deem it wise to state positively that the disease in 

uestion is, beyond the posibility of a doubt, Malignant or 
iatic Cholera. 

In making this statement formally and publicly, the under- 
signed have no wish to alarm the ple of Yokohama, on the 
contrary, it is their opinion that however great an epidemic 
may exist among the native population, the conditions sur- 
rounding foreign residents are such that its extension to 
foreigners generally is unlikely. Nevertheless, as experience has 
proved the value of certain precautions in preventing the ad- 
vance of cholera, as the course of the disease once introduced 
is beyond human prediction, andas many are careless or reckless 
unless assured of present danger, it seems advisable that the 
foreign residents of Yokohama should realise their position. 

Measures have quietly been taken, under the direction, or upon 
the recommendation of the Board of Health, which we believe 
have placed the foreign settlement of Yokohama in as fair 
sanitary condition as is possible under the circumstances, and 
the Board will continue its action during the existence of 
danger. Meanwhile it is hoped that every resident, 
trusting to the good intention and disinterestedness of those 
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labouring for the health of the settlement, will assist to the 
utmost of his power in the work they have in hand. 


(Signed) J. C. Hepburn, M.D. 
rs KB. Wheeler, M.D. 
és D. B. Simmons, M.D. 
Bs A. Goertz, M.D. 


- J. Lambert, Staff Surg. R.N. 
-s Stuart Eldridge, M.D. 

5 J. W. Coles, Surg., U.S.N. 
‘< E. Massais, D.M.P. 

2 T. H. Tripler, M.D. 

ss H. Latham, M.D.” 

We would call attention to the official statement, to be 
found elsewhere in our columns, of the ravages of cholera 
among the Japanese. This return, altered day by day, will 
appear every morning among our advertisements. 

The Elisabeth has returned to the anchorage from Yokoska. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun of the 25th gives the following 
account of the final struggle at Kagoshima:—On the 24th 
instant at 4 a.m., the Imperialists made a general advance 
toward the rebel positions, and ascending Shiroyama, at 
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From the Choya Shimbun. 

Okura & Co. have received an order from the Government 
to make several thousand wadded gowns, which are to be sup- 
plied to the rebels who surrendered themselves. 





From the Akébono Shimbun. 

It is said that ten thousand yen are to be sent to the Kago- 
shima Kencho to cover extraordinary expenses. 

A telegram from Uwajima in Awa, Shikoku, says that, ac- 
cording to an order received from the Minister of Home 
Affairs, all the Té6kid policemen now in and about that town 
will return to Tékié6 by the Atago Maru. 





From the Héchi Shimbun. 

On the 23rd instant a rebel visited the Imperial camp who 
was deputed to carry a message from the Private School 
party, but the nature of the communication he made has not 
transpired. 

Miyaji Kinkichi, representing Kasuya Shuso of Chiba ken, 
presented a letter addressed to the Prime Minister to the Dai- 


4.30 made a simultaneous attack on the insurgent positions. |Jo*uan on the 24th instant, which contained the assertion 


By 5 o'clock they were in entire possession of the place, Saigo 
Takamori, Kirino Toshiaki, Murata Shimpachi, and other 
Satsuma leaders being among the killed. Thus the rebellion 
has come to an end. 

The first step that the insurgents took in the outbreak on 
the 30th of last January was that of capturing Government 
powder from the magazine at Kagoshima. They then collect- 
ed troops from Sutsuma, Hiuga, Osumi and Higo, and beseiged 
the castle of Kumanoto. Here and at Yamaga, Takase and 
other strategical points, for about a space of fifty days they 
kept the Imperialists at bay, but being attacked both in front 
and rear by the Government troops, they raised the seige of 
Kumamoto on the 15th April‘and took up their position at 
Koyama, to the south of Kumamoto. Here several desperate 
battles were fought in the neighbourhood of Mifume and 
Takemiya, but being defeated they retreated to Yabe. They 
then attempted to hold Hitoyoshi and Oguchi, but were again 
unsuccessful. Fora short time they managed to surround 
Kagoshima but were compelled to retreat toward Osumi and 
Hiuga. In every engagement they were unsuccessful, and 
finally they sustained a terrible defeat at Nobcoka. At Ino- 
take they were surrounded by the Imperialists and came 
within an ace of losing their heads, when on the 17th August 
they succeeded in breaking through the lines of their op- 
ponents, and in making their way to Kagoshima, which they 
re-entered on the Ist September. Here ,they, took up their 
position on Shiroyama, and on the 24th their final defeat and 
death of their leaders occurred. For over seven months have 
they kept moving from place to place, and it must be admitted 
that they have proved themselves very strong. 

On the 23rd the Mikado had a son born to him, and on the 
24th the final defeat of the insurgents took place, over which 
happy tidings our readers will probably heartily rejoice. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched by Admiral Kawamura, the Vice- 
Minister of the Navy, from Kagoshima, announces that Saigo, 
Kirino, and Beppu have been killed. The head of Saigo is 
not to be found. Search is now being made for it. 

A telegram from Lieut.-General H.I.H. Higashi Fushimi-no- 
Miya, despatched from Kagoshima at 10.10 a.m. on the 24th in- 
stant, announces that the troops under his command and all the 
other Imperial forces made a general attack upon the rebels at 
Shiroyama, commencing at dawn of that day. By 5 a.m. all 
firing had ceased, the defence of the rebels not having been 
anything like so energetic as the Imperialists expected, only 
eight or nine of the Government troops having been wounded 
and none killed during the attack. 

The local officials of Kumamoto Kencho having had much 
extra work to do since the breaking out of the rebellion, the 
Home Department has asked the: Duijjékuan for permission 
that a sum of money, not to exceed 30 yen each, may be 
awarded to those deserving it. This reqttest has boen granted. 

Three police sergeants and nine constables have been order- 
ed on service to the Loo-choo Han, and will consequently 
start for those Islands on the 26th instant. 


Google 


that Shimadzu Saburé and his son are the real leaders of the 
present rebellion, and not Saigo. 

It is said that Saigo, Kirino and Murata were killed on the 
23rd instant at Iwasaki, on Shiroyama. 





Thursday, 27th. 
Ex-Sangi Soyejima, the former Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, returned by the Tokio Maru yesterday from China. 


The Braemer Castle left Singapore for Hongkong on the 
14th instant. The Glenartney arrived at the latter port on 
morning of the 16th instant, after a run of 39 days from 
London. 


From the Afainicht Shimbun. 

A Chinaman living at No. 165, Yokohama, having been de- 
tected in an attempt to send over to China some Japanese 
whom he had purchased in Shikoku and near Kobe, has been 
brought before the Saibansho for examination. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Those policemen who have been ordered to Loochoo go there 
to relieve others whose term of service has expired. The 
former will start from Kobe for Loochoo in the Taiyu Maru. 

On the 25th instant eleven persons in Tékié were attacked 
with cholera, which in one instance proved fatal. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

One battalion of artillery from Hiroshima garrison is to be 
sent to Kéchi ken (Tosa). 

There are now twenty-five police stations in Kagoshima 
ken, and a force in all of 1,491 policemen. 

The number of policemen at Miyazaki in Hiuga is 697. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

Thomas Muel (?), a British subject residing at the Bonin 
Islands, has requested that he might be allowed to become a 
natualized Japanese subject. 





Friday, 28th. 
The verdict which was to have been given in the German 
Court yesterday in the case of Theodor Wilhelm Holm, 
formerly in the employ of Messrs. Copeland & Wiegand, has 
been deferred to a later date. 


When the Oceanus left Hakodate the steamer Dragon had 
just arrived. There were no men-of-war at all lying in the 
port, e 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. | 

A telegram sent by Police Inspector Watanuki to Kawaji, 
the Chief of Police at Tokié, despatched at 6.05 p.m. on the 
26th instant, says that Fukami and twelve other rebels who 
were trying to excite the people of Akune and Koshiki-shima 
to make an attack upon Nagasaki, have been all arrested at 
various dates since the 22nd instant. 

A telegram despatched by the H.I.H. Higashi Fushimi-no- 
Miya, and which was received at 2 a.m. on the 25th instant, 
is as follows im="' Saigo was killed by the troops under my 
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command. Kirino, Beppu and Hemmi destroyed themselves. 
Sakata has surrendered. The 4th Division and the troops 
under my command attacked Iwazaki-dani and killed fifty of 
the rebels.” 

Another telegram received later on says:—‘‘ About one 
hundred rebels surrendered to H.I.H. Arisugawa-no-Miya. 
Yasumura, who pursued Saigo, was’ wounded by him, and 
much regrets that he could not obtain his head. He suc- 
ceeded in taking a revolver that Saigo had in his possession. 
Saigo’s head was shortly afterwards discovered, having been 
buried.” 

A telegram received at 10 p.m. on the 25th instant from 
Yamagata, the Minister of War, announces that the Imperial 
head-quarters have been transferred from Hososhima in 
Hiuga to Kagoshima. 

When the news arrived that there was some agitation 
prevailing in Tosa Mr. Sasaki, a member of the Genrd-In, was 
immediately despatched to that province. A report has since 
been received from him to the effect that all is quiet, and that 
he will soon return to the capital. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 
We hear that all the Imperial forces will be withdrawn from 
Kiushiu about the 30th of this month. 


From the Akébono Shimbun: 
Seven new cases of cholera occurred in Tékié from 12 noon 
of the 25th to the 26th instant, one of which proved fatal. 


From the Hécht Shimbun. 

As some thirteen of the crew of the Raiden Kan, now lying 
in the port of Yokohama, have been attacked by cholera, the 
vessel is to be despatched to Yokosuka, where the whole .of 
the crew and the ship’s stores will be landed. 





Saturday, 29th. 
Cholera seems to have broken out at the Takashima col- 
liery. According to the Héchi Shimbun, among the miners, 
from the 16th instant to the 21st, forty-one were attacked by 
the disease, of whom eleven died. Among the coolies during 
the same period twenty-four were attacked, of whom ten 
died. 


From the Hoéchi Shimbun. 

Police Sergeant Arima, at the head of over one thousand 
policemen who have been stationed at Uwajima in Awa, 
Shikoku, is expected to return here to-morrow. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 


The amount of gold yen exported from the country averages 
one million yer per month. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

Prisoners in any of the jails throughout tho country are 
now allowed to see such newspapers as the authorities may 
pronounce unobjectionable. 


The P. M. Co.’s steamer City of Tokio left for San Francisco 
at daylight this morning. She takes 300 bales of Silk, and 
the following cargo of Tea :— 





From San Fran. N. York. Other cities. Total. 
Shanghai.................. §2 531 913 1,526 
BOBO sac iesacisctsceugesas -- 436 — 436 
Yokohama................ 362 7147 382 1,491 
Hongkong................ 357 207 ll 575 

Total cokes 801 1,921 1,306 4,028 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
23rd September, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C.............ssseeeeeeonees $7,400.67 
Merchandise, &C...........csecseeeeeceereeeeeeeeees 5 1,059.56 
Total......csccseeeee 88,460.23 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C...........0eeeeeeeeeeeeee 86,561.07 
PLOTCHANCISE, CO sscisccnccceseacdc0dsneceseseionse; S$ 037.31 


Dota ccsaccevest feces 691,408.38 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 





T a moment when Europe is convulsed by war, 
when millions of men are being led to slaughter in 
in a cause for which the immense majority of them care 
nothing whatever, and when the foremost nations of the 
earth are trembling with alarm lest they should be drawn 
into the quarrel raging with increasing fury round that 
‘teterrima causa et sempiterna belli, the Eastern Ques 
tion, Japan may fairly congratulate herself upon the final 
suppression of the rebellion in the south-west, which leaves 
her at peace with herself and all the world. Over her 
political horizon no cloud broods, not even a difference of 
any political importanee exists between her and any of the 
Treaty Powers. To such terrible famines as are desolat- 
ing India and China she is fortunately a stranger, and but 
very ordinary statesmanship is necessary to ensure her 
continued advance in civilization. It is in the highest 
degree unlikely, if not absolutely impossible, that the at- 
tempt of the ill-starred leader of the Satsuma insurgents 
should be repeated or imitated, and with the close of the 
civil war that has been desolating the south during the 
last six or eight months, is removed for ever the most 
serious danger to which the new order of things was ex- 
posed. The power of the samurai is utterly broken, and 
no intestine commotion need henceforth be apprehended 
that will exceed the limits of ariot. It is not therefore . 
necessary that the faults or errors of the vanquished should 
be visited with a rigorous enforcement of the law. From 
the enlightened political code of the day mere vengeance 
has been climinated, and where a crime cannot be repeated 
it would be an abuse of the forms of justice to resort to a 
severity which circumstances have rendered needless. 
Lenity were therefore wisdom; and what humanity entreats, 
a sound policy demands. When the masses perceive that 
the Government can afford to treat its enemies with cle- 
mency they will be assured of its strength, while an ex- 
piation of their errors by their lives would convert into 
martyrs those whom it is in the interest of peace and 
order, that the people should come to regard, as simply 
wrongheaded and violent disturbers of public tranquillity. 
We are far from asserting that in no case is rebellion justi- 
fiable. But there are two essential conditions of the righteous- 
ness of taking up arms against an established Govern- 
ment. The first is, that the evil sought to be remedied 
should be of so intolerable a nature, that to continue to 
endure it involved consequences more disastrous than 
what would probably result from a state of civil war. 
The second is, that there should be no reasonable doubt of 
the movement being joined in by the majority of the people 
In the 
case of the Satsuma insurgents neither of these conditions 
were present. Their aims seem to have been sectional 
rather than national, their grievances personal rather than 
public in their nature, and from the beginning to the end 
the rising was viewed with dislike by a considerable 
portion of the people and with apathy by the remainder. 
The Government, undistracted by domestic or foreign 


or at least to such an extent as to ensure its success. 


complications, can now turn its undivided attention to the 
internal needs of the Empire. The development of the 
resources of a country and the lightening of the burden of its 
taxation are, or should be, the constant objects of the care of 


those by whom its affairs are administercd, and we do not 
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suppose that the Imperial advisers will neglect the ordi-|a neglect of the national history and literature we are 


nary duties of their position. Among the pressing wants 
of this country, however, there are two which call for 
special attention,—wants of such importance, that if not 
promptly and sufficiently cared for, the progress of the 
Empire in prosperity and civilization must be greatly 
retarded, if not altogether prevented. The first of these 
is the improvement and increase of the means of communi- 
cation—a subject upon which we touched some weeks 
ago, and therefore need say but a few words here. As 
commerce means simply interchange of productions, it is 
clear that the existence of adequate means of interchange 
is of paramount importance as an element in its successful 
development. The provinces of the interior especially are 
deficient in good roads, wheel roads hardly exist at all, 
and even pack-horse paths are insufficient and are not 
maintained in anything like proper condition. Nor is it 
only in the interests of commerce that it would be wise 
for the Government to devote a large share of the resources 
at its command to the creation of new, and the im- 
A con- 
siderable extension of the road system of the country would 
bring with it benefits of no less importance from a political 
than from a commercial point of view. As travelling be- 


provement of existing means of communication. 


came easier and cheaper, the intercourse between the differ- 
ent parts of the country would be largely increased, the local 
isolation in which nineteen-twentieths of the population 
are at present forced to spend their lives would be greatly 
lessened, and the process of completely unifying the various 
provinces into a coherent Empire would be immensely faci- 
litated. Almost all the troubles that during the past nine 
or ten years have beset the Government have been the 
inevitable accompaniments of the transition from the state 
of loose aggregation of semi-independent principalities 
which existed under the Shégunate, to that condition of 
unity which the statesmen of Japan have ever since the 
Revolution endeavoured to realise, and which they may 
now, with justice, hope at no distant period to see 
accomplished. Whatever tends to make the different 
sections of a people better acquainted with each other tends 
at the same time, as all history shows, to create among 
them a sentiment of union and a strong distaste for any 
kind of civil commotion, and the development of the means 
of internal traffic is the indispensable preliminary, as the 
Romans long since taught by precept and example, to the 
achievement of this desirable end. 

The other principal need of the country, every possible 
means of supplying which ought, in our opinion, to be 
anxiously considered by the Government, is the education 
of the people. The subject is one of the highest import- 
ance and of no small difficulty, and we cannot pretend in 
these columns to treat it otherwise than very superficially. 
But if Japan is ever to occupy or maintain the position 
amoung Eastern nations which its geographical situation 
and its freedom from embarrassing questions, religious 
or political, external afford it 
chance of attaining, the present oligarchical system must 


or domestic, every 
be sooner or later replaced by one founded upon the 
' broader basis of popular representation, and institutions, 
democratic in their cssence if not in their form, must be 
rendered possible and safe by the existence of a sufficiently 
numerous:‘class of fairly well educated citizens to support 
them, to appreciate their value and to obviate the dangers 
~ erent in popular Government, While we should regret 
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that the kind of education which the 
aspirations of the country call for is mainly of an 
European character. A mere familiarity with one or two 
foreign languages, is of some but not of great importance, 
and no solid advance can be hoped for until the political 
and social philosophy and modes of thought current in 
the West shall have obtained a tolerably wide recog- 
nition among the more cultivated classes of this coun- 
try. It is in their hands that the real power must 
ultimately be vested, for even in the most democratic 
countries, the masses obey, involuntarily perhaps and 


convinced 


oftenest unconsciously, the impulses given by the men of 
culture and reflection, to whom the men of action and 
the indifferent crowd are but implements and material. 


THE LAND RENT QUESTION IN TSUKUJI. 





T is with no small relief that we find ourselves at length 
able to congratulate both parties to the long-pending 
dispute between the Government and the land-renters of 
Tsukiji, upon the termination of a quarrel that reflected 
little credit upon the discernment of those who originated 
it, and afforded the Japanese strong grounds for doubting 
whether we are influenced in our dealings with them by a 
higher sense of justice than that which governs their con- 
duct towards ourselves. As our readers will probably re- 
member, the question was—briefly stated—whether the 
authorities had forfeited their rights as landlords to the 
rents reserved by the leases, through their having enlarged 
the facilities originally conceded to foreigners for residing 
in Yedo. The land renters alleged the affirmative, and not 
only claimed to continue their occupation free of rent, but 
demanded a large sum by way of compensation as well,— 
thus, in effect, putting the landlord in a worse position than 
if an out and out gift had been made of the subject matter 
ofthe dispute. The common sense of the community at 
once saw that the position of the land-renters was wholly 
untenable, and viewed with some impatience the favour- 
able decision they obtained in one of our tribunals. It is, 
however, unnecessary to enter a second time into the 
merits of a question already sufficiently discussed, and we 
shall therefore confine ourselves to a few remarks upon 
the fortunate termination to the whole affair, which is re- 
corded in another of our columns. The entire claim for 
compensation has been very properly withdrawn, and all 
back rent has been paid up, while the Japanese author- 
ities, on their part, have with great fairness consented to 
waive their right to the penalty legally enforceable under 
the leases, and have in addition, in consideration of the 
bad times, remitted for the present about 25 per cent of the 
rent originally reserved. 

It cannot be said that such an arrangement, while it 
completely vindicates the action of the Japanese au- 
thorities, bears at all hardly upon the land-renter. It is 
true that Tsukiji property can scarcely be regarded as 
a very valuable investment, and it is probable that 
even at half the original rental it would not, for the 
present at least, be considered attractive 


an or a 


profitable one. But this is the misfortune of the renters, 
not in the smallest degree the fault of the Japanese 
authorities, who, in establishing the settlement, simply 
acted at the request and in accordance with the wishes 


of the foreign representatives, Tho holders of Tsukiji 
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land knew perfectly well what it was they were purchas- 
ing, what were the rents and penalty, and what the 
conditions they would be bound to pay and observe. At 
the time when the arrangements for opening Tsukiji were 
made public, those who intended to avail themselves of 
them were apparently satisfied with the terms of the con- 
vention under which the sales were afterwards made, and 
with the conditions endorsed upon the deeds of lease. At 
all events, no objections, so far as we are aware, were raised 
to either terms or conditions, and indeed, if any objections 
were raised, these were waived by the foreign repre- 
sentatives. 

We cannot refrain, in conclusion, from expressing 
our regret that in a dispute with the Japanese, 
foreigners—some foreigners at least—should have been 
so utterly in the wrong as they have undoutedly been in 
this instance. We regret even more that they should have 
resorted to a defence which, even if admissible in law, was 
to an absurd degree untenable on its merits ; the defence, 
namely, that the depreciation in the value of Tsukiji pro- 
perty was due wholly to the fact that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment had allowed foreigners—chiefly in their own 
service—to reside, or had not prevented foreigners from 
residing, out of Tsukiji. No proof whatever, worth a mo- 
ments consideration, has been offered in support of this 
plea, and it is a patent fact to all who have any acquaint- 
ance with the commercial history of Japan during the last 
six or seven years, that the depreciation of Tsukiji pro- 
perty is due partly to causes affecting trade generally, but 
chiefly to the circumstance that the hopes which, when 
Tsukiji was thrown open, were entertained of its becoming 
a centre of business and a rival settlement to that of 
Yokohama have been entirely unfulfilled. 

Yet upon such slender grounds the land-renters asked 
for a decision which would have compelled the whole 
foreign community, for an indefinite period of time, to have 
consulted in their choice of a place of residence in T6ki6d 
—or indecd for that matter in Japan—not their own in- 
clinations or interests, but the pockets of land-speculators. 

 —— 





The British schooner Airlie, while on passage to Hakodadi, on 
the 6th of August last, found, in Lat. 36° N., and Long. 131° E., 
the lower half of a camphor-wood chest of drawers, containing 
shirts and collars, &c., &c. One of the shirts was marked ‘‘J. 
Watts,” and some of the collars were stamped ‘‘ Watson & Co., 
Shanghai.” The Captain took all the articles forward with him, 
and on arriving at Hakodadi handed them over to the British 
Consul there. There is reason to believe that the wreckage be- 
longs to the missing barque Lagi, and, we understand, it is to be 
sent for from Hakodadi, with the view to see whether it can be 
identified by the agents here. The Airlie, on her return passage, 
picked up twelve Japanese sailors froma water-logged junk, in 
the Japanese sea, and brought them to Shanghai. They were 
handed over to the Japanese Consul.—S. C. & C. Gazette. 





The Chinese Government has made a claim upon Siam, for 
twenty years arrears of tribute; threatening war as an alternative 
should it be withheld. The Ching Mail says,—Siam must fight. 
To pay the tribute and thereby acknowledge herself only a pro- 
vince of China, would nullify all her treatics with foreign nations 
and made her at once the scoff and division of the Kast. Better 
death than that, they say; so the sound of warlike preparation 


ij 


reverberates through the land.—Shanyhai Courier. 





The M.M. str. Vo/ya put in an appearance shortly after 8 o'clock 
on Naturday evening. The cause of detention Was, as we surmised, 
a slight mishap in the engine-room. She left Yokohama on the 
7th September, and the following day, when in the neighbourhood 
of Van Dieman’s Straits, experienced some rough weather, which 
occasioned the damage. The engineers made temporary repairs, 
and 48 hours after the accident, the vesscl was enabled to procced, 
but she was kept running at a very low rate of speed. —China 
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: SAIGO. 
(‘‘ Héchi Shimbun,” 25th Septnmber, 1877. ) 

Saigo is dead! The pestilent cloud of war which overhung the 
south-west has dispersed ; the day has come for the forces of the 
Army of Chastisement to raise the song of triumph; our Govern- 
ment has no longer to cope with the western difficulty; and we 
editors may bid adieu to war intelligence. Ah! what a man 
Saigo was! He belonged to no wealthy family, he had no 
hereditary retainers attached to his person. He managed to gain 
the hearts of the people, oppose the numerous armies of 
the Empire, and though beaten in repeated engagements, he with- 
stood the combined forces of the Empire in many a bravely 
contested battle in the three provinces, and kept them at bay for 
more than half a year. He then broke through the manifold lines 
which had been drawn round him in Hiuga and fled to his native 
place, to die there sword in hand. When we review these events, 
we must admit that Saigo has had no reason to feel ashamed of him- 
self, and that even dead, he should be content with himself. 

Japan had already abolished the feudal system, and completely 
introduced a centralized form of Government. The military 
prestige of our country was falling to decay, when Saigo seized the 
opportunity to detach himself from this movement, and gathering 
to himself what was left of feudal power, for years nourished and 
collected it near his own person. It at length manifested itself in 
February last, when it appeared as the shrewdest and most subtle 
force that Japan could well give birth to. A rush was made for 
Kumamoto, and Uyeki and Tawano were the scenes of hard fought 
battles. At this time there was a general feeling that no one could 
predict how things would turn out for the Empire, Still, when the 
news came that Saigo had laid siege to Kumamoto castle, many of 
those most experienced in warlike matters distinctly condemned 
Saigo’s strategy. It is probable that the siege of Kumamoto was 
the cause of the present bloody defeat at Kagoshima. Suppose 
that he had at the time forborne to lay siege to Kumamoto and 
had pressed on direct to Fukuoka, sending a detachment to make 
the conquest of Bungo, and that he had applied in this new direc- 
tion the efforts which have up to the present been spent in oppos- 
ing a large army, no one can conjecture what would have been the 
consequence. 

But all Saigo’s plans have failed to hit the mark ; his opposition 
to the forces of the Empire has only brought about the ruin of four 
provinces. The only result of his efforts have been these two 
things, viz: the impoverishment of the treasury and the loss of 
human life. At the beginning of the war he was worsted at 
Kumamoto, and the defeat of Hitoyoshi, Miyako-no-jd and Nobe- 
oka followed in succession. He found at last that opposition was 
hopeless, and breaking out from the lines constructed round 
him at Nobeoka he reached Kagoshima after several days 
hard fighting. Here he burnt the Kenché and entered un 
a conflict in which he merely gave loose to extreme violence. 
From this sketch of the war since the beginning of spring, 
it will be seen that from first to last Saigo has done nothing 
but give a proof of his incapacity as a general. Butif he has 
proved himself a bad general his deeds show that in spite of his 
incapacity, and the poverty of his warlike resources, he still deserves 
to be ranked with the heroes of Japan. For ten days he defended 
a little nook of ground, till at last he, with Kirino and his other 
followers, fell in battle on the 24th, overpowered by the forces of 
the crown, and his stronghold was at the same time captured. Who 
will not rejoice for his country when he hears of the despersion of 
this pestilential vapour? In the present war in the south-west, 
all those who harboured enmity to the Government had made their 
appearance there. The insurgents of Saga, the remainder of those 
of Yamaguchi, the rebels of Kumamoto, Nakatsu and Obi each 
uprose with their chiefs at their head. All the subtle powers of 
the Feudal system were here assembled and broke out in one cor- 
ner of the south-west, so that Saigo’s /ast* battle was not only 
his own last strugyle but was the last strugyle of that subtle force 
which animated the Feudal system. The poisonous intluences of 
this institution have now been extinguished, and if this Empire 
is again disturbed by war, it will arisc from some other cause. 





A REVIEW OF THE LATE REBELLION. 
(“Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” 26th September.) 

On the 24th instant the Satsuma rebellion was brought to an 
end and peace restored, so that the foundations of the present 
(;overnment may be said to have been firmly laid in this 10th year 
of Meiji. The Government under which we live was founded at 





* (Last? is i Japanese ‘ Saigo,’ 
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the overthrow of the Shégun, and with the end of the Satsuma | to retake it, but the town was so vigorously defended that they 





rebellion, the final overthrow of feudalism has taken place. Al- 
though the Government has been continually progressing, the 
administration of the Kagoshima ken remained asin the feudal 
times. The provinces of Satsuma, Osnmi and Hiuga were 
entirely governed by the samurai, and although they were a 
portion of the Empire, they really occupied the position of 
independent states. 

When the samurni of Saga, Kumamoto, Yamaguchi and other 
parts, rose against the Government, they expected to receive the 
support of Satsuma. But now that this powerful clan has been 
brought into submission, one may say that a second Restoration 
has taken place. Saigo, althongh a traitor, was a brave general, 
and a man who possessed immense influence over the minds of the 
people. When he took the field at the head of thirty thousand 
fearless samurai, including the dauntless Private School party, 
with such leaders as Kirno, Shinowara, Murata, Kishima 
Beppu, Fuchibi, Hemmi, and Tkegami, who had the daring and 
courage to face any mortal danger, and marched northward out of 
Kagoshima, it seemed at first very doubtful if the Tmperialists 
could succeed in checking his progcess, and no one could foresee 
to which side the victory would fall. But the Emperor, with a 
determined will, issned a proclamation for the suppression of the 
insurgents. H. I. H. Arisngawa-no-Miva was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and in eight months from the outbreak of the 
rebellion, the stronchold of the insurgents has been taken and 
their leaders Fed. This success is due, not only to the wisdom 
of the Emperor, but to the ability of his Miristers and the valour 
of his Generals. 

: It was first knowa that the rebellion had broken ont when the 
*surgents siezed the Government powder. Military and naval forces 
were at once despatched to the south, and a few days after the issue 
of the Impevial decree, H.I.H. Arisngawa-no-Miya, with his adviser 
H.E. Yamagata took up their head-quarters at Fukuoka in the pro- 
vince of Chikuzen in Kiushiu. On the 25th of February the rebels 
had advanced to Kumamoto. The garrison at that place and the 
police forces did not altogether number three thousand. The 14th 
Battalion was expected to come to the assistance of the garrison, 
but had not arrived. Moreover, the courage of the 
troops was much tried by the unexpected attack they had receiv- 
ed from the Jimpu party in the previous year. Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Tani determined to remain in the Castle, and thus prevented 
the insurgents from advancing northward. Yamagata, seeing that 
the success of the campaign depended to a great extent upon the 
fall or relief of Kumamoto, advanced his headquarters to Mina- 
mi-no-seki, A body of insurgents advancing from Yamaga and 
Takase were checked at Iwamura, where Colonel Fukuwara was 
ki'led, and another body was defeated at Takase and Konoha where 
Lieut. -General Miyoshi was wounded. But the insurgents, with 
full knowledge of military tactics, took up their positions at 
Iwaro and Yamaga and managed to hold the Imperialists at bay, 
trusting that meanwhile Kumamoto would fall into their hands. 
Here many a bloody struggle took place by day and night, and 
on the 20th March Leiut.-Generals Nodzu and Oyama took 
possession of Yamaga. The two bodies of Imperialists then joined, 
and attacked the rebel positions at Kodome, Uyeki, and Torinosu. 

Shortly before this Major-General Kuroda, with Lieut.-Cenerals 
Yamada, Takashimaand Kawaji, together witha large force of police 
men landed at Hinaku and advanced through Miyahara and 
Yatsushiro to Udo and Kawajiri, so that the insurgents were now 
attacked both in front’and in rear, while their position at Kodome 
was considerably weakened. The insurgents, fearing that they 
could make no prolonged stand against this force, on the 15th of 
April retreated to the east of Kumamoto. Thus after a lapse of 
fifty days the siege of Kumamoto was raised, and after the Im- 
perialists had effected a junction with the troops of the garrison, it 
became evident to which side victory must ultimately fall. 

Although the insurgents retreated, however, they were yet far 
from being utterly defeated. They established head-quarters at 
Koyama, and extended their lines of defence to Otsu, Takamiya 
and Mifune, which places were strongly fortified. A great battle 
was fought on the 20th April, and the rebels were again forced 
from all their positions and compelled to retreat on Yabe. Here 
they were again unfortunate and had to fall back on Hitoyoshi. At 
this time Admiral Kawamura, the Vice-Minister of the Navy and 
one of the advisers of the Commander-in-Chicf, was able to render 
great assistance tu the troops on land by the aid of his navy. 

Although the power of the insurgents had become greatly 
weakened, yet Kagoshima still remained in their hands. It was con- 
sequently taken by the Imperial naval force on the 26th April. The 
insurgents then marched to Kagoshima and made desperate efforts 
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failed in their efforts. General Nodzu, advancing from Mitai, and 
also Yamada and Kiyoshi advancing hy Kumagawa, beseiged the 
castle of Hitoyoshi. Kawaji also advanced against Oguchi, Sa- 
shiki and Yonedzu, and the insurgents, unable to stand against the 
combined attack of the Imperialists, were compelled to retreat 
from Hitoyoshi on the Ist June, Oguchi and Kakuté also falling, 
almost immediately after, into the hands of the Government troops. 

On the 26th May the forces at Kagoshima defeated the insur- 
gents at Taniyama, and shortly after Kawaji and his men made 
their way into Kagoshima followed by the other bodies of the 
Imperialists. The insurgents then retreated in several bodies 
towards the provinces of Osumi and Hiuga, while another party 
made their way to Nobeoka, and thence into the province of Bungo, 
but were driven out again by the forces under Nodzu and Tani. 
In Hiuga, also, they lost one position after another, until they 
were compelled to make a final stand at Nobeoka. The 
Imperialists then removed their head-quarters to Hososhima, 
and thence directed a general engagement against Nobeoka, 
forcing the insurgents to retreat northward to Kumata. At 
Inotake the latter were completely surrounded, but undismayed 
by their defeats, the rebel leaders permitted all the weaker 
soldiers to surrender, and with a few hundred of their bravest 
followers cut their way through the surrounding forces, march- 
ed south, and made an unexpected appearance at Kagoshima on the 
lst September, where they took up their position on Shiroyama, 
They were immediately surrounded by the Imperialists, who, after 
& period of twenty days, attacked them on the 24th of September 
and utterly annihilated them. Thus from the time the insurgents 
attacked Kumamoto to their final defeat on Shiroyama, two hund- 
red and sixteen days elapsed. 

That peace has at last been obtained is owing to the indefati- 
gable energy of those who conducted the war, among whom must 
specially be mentioned H.I.H. Nihon Shinné, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and his advisers Yamagata, Kuroda and Kawamura ; also 
his generals Nodzu, Miyoshi, Miura, and others. The officers 
under them also behaved with the greatest bravery, while the 
paymasters, surgeons and commissioners of the arsenals all showed 
the most unflagging zeal. Generals Saigo and Toriwo conducted 
all matters connected with supplies for the army, and sent forward 
such reinforcements as were required, while in the north strict 
watch against any outbreak was kept by generals Ida and Shijo. 
Now all these men have performed very meritorious deeds, and the 
events of the 24th of September should remain for many a day 
in the minds of the Japanese. 





DESPOTISM AND EPIDEMICS. 
(‘‘ Héchi Shimbun,” 24th September. ) 

As there are evident signs of epidemic cholera having broken 
out, the authorities have lost no time in taking all possible steps 
to check it. Whenever a person shows signs of being attacked 
by the disease he is immediately conveyed to a hospital specially 
established for the purpose, while police officers are appointed 
to make a house by house inspection, and to enquire whether any- 
one is ill. Too much cannot be said for the prompt steps that the 
Government have taken in order to give ample protection to the 
people. 

A foreign writer has said ‘‘The Japanese Government being 
despotic and the people of an obedient disposition, the efforts to 
stamp out the disease will probably be successfukh” Now if we 
think only of the outbreak of cholera there is nothing to be offend- 
ed at in these words. But the writer in saying this much has also 
probably intended to show the general spirit of the Government 
and the servility of the people of Japan. This very fact of the 
police, doctors and all officials taking such good care of the people 
has caused much anxiety among some of our thinking men. Not, 
however, because the Government shows so much good will towards 
us, for certainly nothing but praise should be bestowed for such 
acts of benevolence. But whence arises all this display of good 
will? Is it not to be supposed that if it takes such pains about an 
epidemic, it will also do so in other matters affecting the interests 
of the people? And thus it is that while men are pleased at the 
efforts of the Government to arrest the progress of the disease, thoy 
dread that it will show equal earnestness in meddling with every- 
thing else, and hinder the people from enjoying due liberty. 

Of course urgent remedies are demanded to meet urgent cases, 
and the breaking out of cholera is altogether an exceptional event. 
At such a time any course which the Government may sec fit to 
adopt which has for its object the checking of the disease, and preven- 
tion of misery among the masses, should be accepted thankfully. If 
the Government had been guilty of such an act as limiting the pri- 
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ces of certain drugs when no disease was prevalent, writers would 
have severely criticised such a proceeding, but when it is done for 
the protection of a people, who are craving for the full exercise of 
their rights and liberties, not a word can they say. Thus, to say 
that measures for the arrest of disease can be more effectively car- 
ried out under a despotism is as though one said that a despotic 
form of Government is good for checking cholera. Be a Govern- 
ment despotic or liberal it is evidently its duty to arrest any disease 
of this nature, and if it succeed, all one can say is that it has done 
its duty. 

Now the present active measures speak for themselves, and a 
despotic Government has had an opportunity of showing one good 
that it can do. But it should be borne in mind that we do not 
wish despotism or cholera, which latter serves to prove the useful- 
ness of the former, to exist for ever. 

As we said before, desperate cases require desperate remedies, 
but it would be a pretty state of affairs if the Government were led 
to suppose that in thus acting it was doing more than its duty. 
Nor must the people be induced to believe, because it is taking 
such care of them in the present instance, that it is going out of 
its way to do anything on their behalf or doing anything more 
than itoughtto do. There is, therefore, no need for them to go 
out of their way to praise the paternal care of the Government, nor 
should the latter feel flattered if the people extol what has been 
done for their protection. 


That a foreign writer should say ‘‘ A despotic Government is: 


effective in checking the progress of cholera” cannot be taken as 
anything to our credit. Rather should such words be hateful to 
us, for the evils of despotism are no less than those of cholera. We 
earnestly hope that the day may come when such things can be 
no longer said of us. 





SOME OTHER CHAPTERS OF JAPANESE 
HISTORY. 





Jusammi Dainagon Mitsusada, the Lord ofthe province 
of Kii, when he was forty years old had a son born unto 
him who was called Tokutaré6. Now according to an 
ancient Japanese superstition it is most undesirable that a 
father at the age of forty-two should havea child two 
years old, such conjunction of numbers being supposed to 
entail some great calamity, and thus Tokutaré had to be 
disposed of in some way in order to avert the supposed 
evil consequences. It happened that Kan6é Shdégen, the 
Chief Minister of the daimio lost a child of nearly the 
age of Tokutaré. Arrangements were at once entered 
into, and the child was adopted into the family of Kané. 

When Tokutaré was six years of age, he accompanied 
his adopted father to Yedo, where he went to superintend 
the affairs of the yashtk: of the daimio, and on his arri- 
val Tokutaré had his name changed to Yoshimune. 

Years rolled on, and as he grew up to man’s estate he 
fell in love with Sawano, a handmaid of the wife of Kand; 
whom she had brought with her from Wakayama, a girl 
of attractive looks and gentle manners, who returned his 
affection. But trouble fell upon the lovers. Marriage 
was the only means of hiding the girl’s disgrace, but how 
could the descendant of the family of a daimio marry so 
far beneath his rank ? ‘There was nothing to be done but 
to keep the matter as quiet as possible, and send the girl 
away. So this was done, and when she left her lover he 
gave her a sum of money, and a document testifying that 
he was the father of the child, which he would provide 
for if it should prove a male, but which was to be at her 
own disposal ifa girl. This was in the first year of Hé- 
yei (1704). He also gave hera famous dagger, which 
had been presented by Tokugawa Iyeyasu, the founder of 
the Shogunate, to his eleventh son Yorinobu, an ancestor 
of the Lord of Kii, and which she might require to pro- 
duce at some future day as proof of her child’s parentage. 
With these gifts did Sawano return to her home in the 
village of Ilirasawa, in the province of Kii, and relate to 
her mother Osan the sad story of her shame. 

On the 25th day of the 3rd month of the following 
year, Sawano gave birth toa boy. Osan was overwhelm- 
ed with joy to think that her daughter should have borne 
a son toa noble, but her happiness did not last long, for 
the child dicd a few hours after its birth, aud the young 
mother, overcome with grief at the loss, quickly followed 
it, and both were buried at a temple called Kédenji. 
Osan become crazy with sorrow, but at length by the at- 
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tention and kind nursing of her fellow villagers, she was 
restored to her senses. 

Now after this the Lord of Kii, Yoshimune’s father, 
died, and his death was followed by that of both his sons 
who succeeded him. The family line having thus be- 
come extinct with the exception of Yoshimune, the latter 
was recalled from the care of his adopted father and 
became the Lord of the province. This was inthe year 
1714. 

Now Yoshimune was a wild and reckless youth, fond of 
hunting and fishing and all kinds of field sports. When 
for some reason or other the Bakufu had forbidden fishing 
to be carried on in the neighbourhood, Akugi Bay on the - 
coast of Idzu, he used to go and fish there every night. 
When Odka Chiuyemon, the governor of that district, 
heard of this, and heard the rank of the offender, he sent 
orders to him to desist from fishing in these waters. 
When he received the message he replied to the bearer 
of it, “Iam Yoshimune, the third son of the daimio of 
Kii. Are you blind? Can you not see the crest of 
awoi on my lanterns?” The yortki (police officer) re- 
turned and informed the governor of the reception he had 
met with. On the following night, therefore, the governor 
accompanied by two yoriki went himself and ordered 
Yoshimune to cease his fishing excursions, but he received 
the same reply as had been made to his messenger the 
night before. He therefore proceeded to arrest the offender 
and imprisoned him for the night in an empty house under 
a strong guard. In the morning, summoning the prisoner, 
he thus addressed him. “Scoundrel, in open defiance of 
the Government you dare to fish in prohibited waters, 
and then try to make me believe that you are a son of the 
daimio of Kii, and that therefore you have a right to 
fish, Wretch that you are, you should in justice be punish- 
ed with the utmost severity, but out of merciful considera- 
tion I acquit you.” Yoshimune, apparéntly much alarmed 
by the determination of the Governor Odka, went away 
without a word. 

In the year 1716 the seventh Shégun, Iyetsuna, died 
without issue. A successor had consequently to be selec:- 
ed and choice must fall on the daimio of Owari or the 
Lord of Kii.* After great meetings and consultations 
among the: daimio of the various provinces, and the 
high officials of the Bakufu, it was decided that Yoshi- 
mune the Lord of Kii should succeed to the Shégunate, 
who accordingly in the thirty third year of his age became 
the 8th Shégun, and received the ratification of his title 
and office from the Imperial Court at Kidto. 

Shortly after his accession he asked some of the officials 
what had become of Odka Chiuyemon, the former 
Governor of the district of Yamada in Idzu, and was 
informed that he still held that position. ‘fhe Shégan 
then ordered that he should be summoned to the capital. 

When Oodka received this message calling him to Yedo, 
he imagined that he was to be punished with death, re- 
membering his former treatment of the Prince who had 
now become the Shégun. He therefore set out fully pre- 
pared to commit seppuku if called upon to do so 
When he was admitted to the presence of the Shégun, 
the latter said to him, “Do you remember me?” The 
Governor replied, “Your Highness’ countenance very 
much resembles that of a mischievous fellow whom I 
once arrested on the Bay of Akugi, many years ago, for 
fishing against the express orders’ of the Government.” 
Contrary to what he expected Odka was appointed forth- 
with to the high and responsible position of Governor of 
Yedo, and received the title of Etchizen-no-kami. 

Now in the village of Hirasawa where poor Sawano 
and her little son had died, there stood a temple called 
Kan6-In, which was presided over by a good hearted 
priest, always ready to give his prayers for those who 
had need of such pious services. This priest had a friend, 
who was a rénin, Miyajima by name, who had fallen into 
a sad state of poverty, having a wife and _ infant 
son dependent upon him. Of these latter the good 
priest took care, but wheu the boy Hétaku was six years 
old both his parents died, and he was adopted by the holy 
man. Now Hoétaku was a keen witted boy and performed 
his duties in such a way as to become a credit to his 
tencher and benefactor, and a favourite with all who came 
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in contact with him. He so quickly acquired a knowledge 
of reading and writing and the use of the abacus, that 
when he had arrived at the age of eleven, he was as far 
advanced in these branches as most men of twenty. He 
was much petted by Osan, the mother of Sawano, who 
looked after the boy’s wants in many ways. One day 
when he was paying her a visit she asked him his age, 
and on his replying that he was eleven she discovered 
that he was just the age that her grandchild would have 
been had he lived, and thinking of her sad loss she began 
to grieve bitterly. Hdétaku asked the cause of her tears, 
and she then related the story of her loss and how the 
father of her little grandchild was now the Shégun. She 
then asked Hotaku where he was born, and he produced 
a document from his mamori bukuro written by his father 
showing the day of his birth, the 25th day of the 3rd 
month of the 2nd year of Héyei, which was the very 
day on which Sawano had borne her son. MHotaku 
remarking that there was nothing very remarkable in 
such a coincidence, asked her if she had no writing to 
prove that her grandson was really the son of the Shogun. 
Osan replied that she had, but that she had never yet 
shown it to anyone. As Hétaku was, however, so dear 
to her, she produced the paper and likewise the dagger 
which Yoshimune had given to Sawano at parting. 

Here the temptation first presented itself to Hotaku. 
His young but singularly developed mind became filled 
with the idea of impersonating the son of the Shdgun, 
and he saw that if he failed in: securing the inheritance, 
he might at least become one of the daimio of the 
gosan-ke.t 

After a year had passed he accompanied his teacher to 
the shop of a druggist in the neighbouring town of Wa- 
kayama, whither the priest had been called to offer up 
certain prayers. Here Hotaku, by the exercise of much 
cunning, succeeded in possessing himself of some deadly 
poisons. The 12th month of the year was remarkable 
for the occurrence of great snow storms. One very cold 
snowy night, the priest received a present of a quantity 
of saké. Now he was a man who never tasted a drop, so 
Hotaku went to him and telling him that a wished to make 
some present to the old woman, Osan, in acknowledgement 
of her many kindnesses, and knowing that she liked saéé, 
asked if he might have a portion to give to her. The 
priest, praising him for his thoughtful kindness, gave him 
at once what he wanted. 

So on this blustering snowy night when other boys of 
his age would have lacked the courage to stir out of doors, 
Hotaku set out for the house of his old friend, taking with 
him the present of saéé. Osan was much pleased, and 
drank so much of it that she was compelled to lie down to 
keep off its effects. Hdtaku then proceeded to strangle 
her, and placed her over the fire place in such a position 
that it might seem that she had fallen into it in a drunken 
sleep. Then carefully destroying all proof of his guilt, 
he took the document and dagger given by her lover to 
Sawano, and went his way home. For several days no one 
knew what had become of Osan, until one of the villagers 
went to her house and found her dead. But no suspicion 
of violence was aroused in the breast of any one, all think- 
ing that she had fallen into the fire when drunk with saké, 
and so had died. 

Hotaku’s next wish was to get rid of his benefactor, 
the priest, as he knew full well that he could not carry 
out his object as long as the priest was living. He there- 
fore put some of the poison he had stolen from the drug- 
gist into the old man’s rice, and so killed him. Thus all 
obstructions in his path were removed. 

On the death of the venerable priest the villagers held 
a meeting and decided that Hotaku should succeed to the 
office. But Hotaku pleaded that he was yet young and 
inexperienced in the duties of priesthood, and requested 
that he might be allowed to travel for a period of five 
years, and learn his duties. The relatives of the priest 
and the villagers, although they argued that he was too 
young to travel alone, were at last induced to give their 
consent, and collecting sums of money, gave them to the 
boy for his expenses, and some among them even offered 
to escort him for sume distance on his journey. This 
Jatter offer however Hotaku refused, urging that in that 
-case, when it came to parting from them, he might lack 
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the courage to leave such good friends behind him, and so 
begged them to let him leave in the morning before any- 
one was astir. 

On the following morning, therefore, Hotaku dressed 
himself in the garb of a pilgrim, and taking with him the 
precious document and the dagger, left his native village, 
which he was never to behold again. When he arrived . 
at Katada-no-ura, a short distance from the temple, he 
saw a dog lying asleep. He killed it with his sword and 
cut his clothes, smearing them with the blood of the 
animal, so as to make those who found them believe that 
the wearer had been murdered. Then leaving them with his 
hat by the road side, he put on another dress, and throw- 
ing the body of the dog into the sea proceeded on his 
journey. 

One of the villagers soon after passing by, discovered 
the clothes and recognised them as those worn by Hétaku. 
Taking them to the village he showed the marks of the 
sword cuts and the blood stains, and it was at once 
concluded that the unfortunate Hotaku had been 
murdered by robbers for the sake of the money with which 
he had been provided, and that his body had been thrown 
into the sea. Greatly did the simple villagers mourn his 
untimely end, and the clothes were stored in a godown 
where all ownerless articles were laid by. 


Hétaku made his way to Kumamoto in the province of 
Higo, where after a number of adventures, he obtained 
employment in the shop of a mochi (rice cake) seller. He 
remained in this situation until 1725, waiting for some 
favourable opportunity to carry out his plans. At last he 
found occasion to alter an account, which was to be sent 
for collection to the daimié of Kumamoto, for forty-seven 
riyg to one hundred and seventeen riyd by drawing a 
line over the character for four, and with the money 
thus obtained he escaped from Kumamoto and commenced 
to make his way to the north. One night while 
travelling. through the province of Bingo, it grew dark 
before he could arrive at any post town. Wearily 
climbing a seep aid rugged mountain pass, he at last 
came to a wayside temple, which he entered deter- 
mining to rest there for the night. He had not slept 
long, however, when he was awoke by some noise at the 
entrance, and on looking up saw a samurai of large 
stature and powerful frame, smoking his pipe. Roused by 
curiosity Hdétaku at once went up to him and addressed 
him, asking him the name of the place. The samurai re- 
plied “This is Tomo in the province of Bingo. For my- 
self I am a man who makes his living off travellers, so at 
once hand over to me all the money you have.” Hodtaku, 
finding that the man was a robber said, “ Do you only 
want money ? Surely a very simple matter. Here area 
hundred riyé, take them.” With this amount the fellow 
did not seem to be content, for he caught hold of Hotaku 
and attempted to take from him the dagger and the stolen 
certificate. But Hotaku ina firm and determined voice 
said, “ You must fight and kill me before you can rob me 
of these things.” Perplexed by the haughty bearing of 
the youth, the robber said, “It is very plain that you 
have not gained by honest means what you appear to 
prize so highly.” Hotaku replied, “I stole these things 
when I was but twelve years old and ever since I have 
been pursuing a certain plan.” In reply to the robber’s 
questions as to how he came in such a place and what he 
was doing, Hétaku related to him all that he had accom- 
plished and the true object of his ambition. 


Now this robber, whose name was Akagawa Daizen, 
was a son of the ex-Karé (Minister) of the Lord of Mito, 
and having on one occasion killed a girl in a tea house on 
the Tékaidé for the sake of a hundred riyo that she had in 
her purse, had turned rénin. He was astonished at the 
capacity for evil which H6taku displayed, and promised 
to become his follower. He then proceeded to inform 
Hotaku that he had an uncle in the province of 
Mino whose name was Tenchiu, who though a 
priest was a man of infamous character. To him he sug- 
gested that they shonld go at once and consult with him as 
to the best means of carrying out Hotaku’s plaus. To this 
the latter agreed and thus together they made their 
way to the province of Mino. Here they informed Ten- 
chiu of their project, and at once induced him to enter into 
the plot. The first step was to contrive some plan by 
which it should be made to appear that Udtaku was in 
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some way connected with the priest. Tenchiu was not 
at a loss, for stating that he had a pupil living with 
him named Tenichibo, who came from the island of Sado, 
he proposed to kill him and put Hétaku in his place. 
There were also two other pupils, whose knowledge might 
prove dangerous, whom it would be necessary to dispose 
of. Hotaku and Daizen therefore took them to walk on 
the hills, and siezing their opportunity flung them over, a 
cliff, During their absence the priest killed the other 
pupil Tenichibd, and Hétaku took his name and place. 


(To be continued. ) 





From private letters from London we learn that the English 
passengers wrecked on the Afeikong privately met Cap. Gulland 
of the Glenartney at Messrs McGregor, Crow's offices, and presented 
that officer with a silver tea service as a mark of their gratitude 
for the services and kindness shown to them while on board the 
vessel under his command. A balance of £55 was handed over to 
be distributed among the crew. We understand that to Mr. 
Thomson, of the Oriental Bank at Yokohama, was mainly due the 
credit of giving [shape to the wishes of his fellow-passengers.— 
China Mail. 





Correspondence. 





MR. ASTON’S GRAMMAR. 


—_——-—_—. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MaIt.” 


Sir.— Your Reviewer now declines further discussion 
on the main points at issue between us, and in default of 
a reply to my arguments, avowedly contents himself with 
aretort. But under the guise of proving a side issue, 
the insubstantiality of what he calls my own speculations, 
he contrives to slip in a good deal in defence of his origi- 
nal position. It seems desirable, therefore, to point again, 
as briefly as possible, how completely, he has failed to 
establish any connection between his three new facts and 
Mr. Aston’s hypothesis. 

First, then, as regards his contention that the Loochoo- 
an nomun is & more original form than the Japanese 
nomu. This he has now tacitly abandoned in favour 
of the far more scientific, but equally unsupported, 
conjecture of his unnamed authority, put forward in the 
foot note to his letter. That conjacture might be worth 
testing by a closer scrutiny of the Loochooan dialect ; 
but your Reviewer’s I have shown to be refuted by the 
canon to which he had himself appealed. 

Secondly, as regards “the archaic future in na.” Your 
Reviewer, when first brought to book, virtually gave this 
up as unavailable for the support of the hypothesis ; but 
he still seems reluctant to surrender it altogether. I need 
not waste space over his provisional suggestions, and it 
will be time enough to discuss his settled opinion when 
he has formed it. His latest remarks on the point, how- 
ever, are wholly irrelevant. For the question is not 
about the meaning of such forms as ¢aworana, but about 
their derivation, which is a widely different matter. If 
it could be shown that the final 2 of the ordinary future, 
taworan, is primitive, a confirmation would be given to 
Mr. Aston’s hypothesis incomparably stronger than any- 
thing which either that gentleman or your Reviewer has 
adduced ; for then the Japanese future would seem to be 
formed in much the same way as the Latin and Greek 
future, for example in ruz-c-w aud ama-bo, is formed ; that 
is to say, by the addition of the verb to be (as- and bhu-) 
to the root of the main verb. But we know very well 
that the x of the future is not primitive; that it is a 
product of phonetic decay, the original of which is mu. 
With regard to the signification of the forms in 2a, there 
never has been, so far as I am aware, any difference of 
opinion among Japanese grammarians ; and the paragraph 
in Which your Reviewer arrays his authorities to prove, 
what uo one ever contested, that they are interpreted as 
simple futures, is so much Jabour wasted. But on the 
altogether different question of the etymvulogy of these 
forms, no such unanimity of opinion prevails. Motowori’s 
opinion was that éamorana is, as regards its derivation, 
sinply éaworan, the ne permuting with 2. In this 
opinion he stands alone. And if your Reviewer has any 
doubt as to its being opposed to the analogy of the lan- 
guage, les him try to find a single incontestable iustance 
of tho permt.ion of na with x, 


Google 


Thirdly, as regards the independent evidential value of 
the Loochooan form noman by the side of the Japanese 
form nomanu. On this point your Reviewer shall answer 


your Reviewer. 


“With regard to the negative 
“verbs noman and romanu, 1 must 
“ still hold that the presence of the 
“former in Loochooan, which, 
“though doubtless a dialect of Ja- 
“ panese, is yet so distinct from it 
“as to necessitate the use of an in- 
“terpreter between individuals of 
“the two natio is, tells in favour of 
“Mr, Aston’s opinion attributing to 
“the vowel a, and not to the ter- 
“mination nu, the negative force.” 
(September 22nd.) 


“ex * * The ‘act that, in s0 
“ many languages the letter vn is an 
“essential part of wora., .mplying 
“ negation, seems to us to have but 
“little force; for, although Latin, 
‘‘Spanish, Gerrran, English, etc., 
“are from one point “many lan- 
“ ruages ” the comparative philolo- 
“gist can only cons‘der them as 
“ eguentially one, and will carefully 
“ suard against allowing their lite- 
“rary and practical importance to 
“mislead him into giving them 


“more than one place in the dis- 
“cussion of a question of this na- 
“ture,”—( August 25.) 

The recent decisions of the two law-courts in the mat- 
ter of the Tsukiji land-rents are not more irreconcilably 
at conflict than the dicta above contrasted. The illustra- 
tion, however, does not hold good throughout ; for your 
Reviewer, in both of his judgments, happens to be wrong. 

J suall now notice very briefly the other points in your 
Reviewer's letter. He condemns the employment of a 
principle of Aryan pi ‘ology as an instrument of research 
in languages of the Tartar group, forgetting, apparently, 
that this is precisely what he himself has done; for from 
uo other source but the examination of the Aryan 
tongues was derived his favourite formula that the longer 
form of a word is generally the more original. His former 
practice was better than his present profession. His as- 
sertion, that “between the Tartar languages and the 
“ Aryan lies a gulf which no science has yet been able to 
“bridge,” is untenable. The science of comparative 
philology has bridged the gulf by demonstrating the ag- 
glutinative origin of inflections. The fact that no genea- 
logical connection between the two families has yet been 
traced in no degree impairs the relevancy of the phonetic 
analogies pointed out by me. That the euphonic insertion 
of 2 obtains in at least one Tartar language may be seen 
by turning to p. 35 of Mr. Aston’s Grammar. And, 
ridiculous as it may seem to your Reviewer, the scientific 
philologist does not disdain to take notice even of such a 
vulgarity as Mariar. Both it and its more genteel coun- 
terpart, Mawiah, are as much phenomena of English speech 
as the most unimpeachable literary forms. And ‘trouble- 
some ’ letters, both at the beginning and the end of words, 
in literary as well as ‘ out-of-the-way ’ tongues, have over 
and over again been found to owe their origin simply to 
common mispronunciations. To refined Roman ears, ac- 
customed to spatium, sperare, status, stella, such common 
Latin mispronunciations as ispatium, isperare, istatus, 
istella, seemed, and no doubt were, abominable vulgarities. 
Yet the comparative philologist eagerly welcomes the 
evidence of the prevalence of that mispronunciation ; for 
it explains to him, when examining the phenomena of 
French, the origin of the initial vowel in espace, espérer, 
état, toile. And we know that the two vulgarities, that 
of St. Giles’s which says “ Mariar” and that of the Su- 
burra which said “ ispatium,” in common owe their origin 
to the same phonetic law; a law as operative in the Tartar 
languages as it is in the Aryan. 

In his rejoinder to my remark on the only one which be 
specified ofthe alleged difficulties in Japanese that Mr. 
Aston’s hypothesis would clear up, namely, the appositive 
use of the genitive, your Reviewer has,—no doubt un- 
wittingly—distorted my reasoning ; and he has misunder- 
stood the hint I threw out to him in the conclusion of my 
last letter. Correctly stated, my reasoning is as follows: 
‘The same phenomenon, namely the appositive use of the 
‘genitive, presents itself to us equally iu the Japanese 
‘and the English languages ; in both cases this seeming 
‘anomaly would be explained if the Japanese and English 
‘ genitive particle be derived, in their respective languages, 
‘from the verb ‘ to be ;’ but in the case of the English 
‘particle that explanation is known to he untrue; thcre- 
‘fore it is probably untrue in the case of the Japanese 
‘particle also.” The logic of the inference is beyond cavil, 
and the probability is strengthened by every additional 
case in which it can be shown tha. the appos'tional use of 
the genitive is due toa cause other than con ec.ion of the 

genitive particle wita the verb ‘to be. It": so sur ygthen- 
cd by the twe additional instances which your Reviewer 
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cites in his vain endeavour to weaken it. For the very 
same phenomenon, declared by your Reviewer to be 
‘really strange,’ meets us not only in French and Italian, 
but in all the Romance languages ; and the genitive in 
those languages is formed, not as it is imagined to be 
formed in Japanese, by the verb ‘to be,’ but as it is known 
to be formed in English, by a preposition indicative 
originally of the ablative case. To show that the genitive 
is sometimes formed in other ways, notably from the 
locative, is simply beating the air. A number of instances 
in which it is so formed might be easily adduced. But 
your Reviewer has hitherto failed to adduce a single 
instance in any language in which it is formed from the 
verb ‘ to be.’ 

Seeing that your Review has misunderstood it, my allu- 
sion to the argument from the locative ought, perhaps, to 
have been more explicit, for it touches closely Mr. Aston’s 
hypothesis. The idea of locality is prior in language to 
the idea of simple existence. There are whole families of 
languages which are without any verb ‘to be.’ In thought 
and in language the specific, the concrete, the objective, 
precede the general, the abstract, the subjective. To sup- 
pose that ‘in the street’ (machi-ni) originally meaut 
‘being the street’ is to invert the order of the evolution 
of human intelligence. 

On questions of Japanese philology I share to the full- 
est extent your Reviewer’s profound respect for Mr. 
Aston’s authority. But an hypothesis which derives pre- 
positions from the copula, and denies to the negative ter- 
mination nu of Japanese verbs the negative force, will 
require to be supported by much stronger arguments than 
those put forward either by its originator or your Re- 
viewer before it can be considered as entitled to even the 
temporary and provisional acceptance of scholars. 

I am, Sir, 


Yours traly, 
SHOSEI. 
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IN H. B. M.,8 COUCT, TOKIO. 
Before H. 8. WiILkinsoN, Hsy., Acting Law Secretary. 
Monday, September 24, 1877. 
Toxio Fc rs. BLockLey. 


The claim of two per cent. monthly interest on the arrears of 
ground rent from the lot No. 17, Tsukiji, which claim in the judg- 
ment rendered cn the 29th ultimo was reserved for further argu- 
ment, and had been sect down for henring to-day, was settled in the 
following manner : 

«It is ordered, by consent, that the caso be discontinued, and that 
each party pay its own costs.” 


IN THE U. 8S. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before H. W. Denison, Esq., Vice-Consul General. 
Monday, September 24, 1877. 
J. GanuGan vs. NoRMaN WIARD. 
(Adjourned from the 12th instant.) 
In this case was to-day delivered the following :— 
JUDGMENT. 


In this case the pluirtiff claims $50.00 house rent, $2.15 moneys 
advanced to defendant's servant, $150 salary, rent for furniture at 
the rate of $20.00 per month from May 27th, 1877, to date of its 
return, and the return of the furniture, or in the event the defendant 
elects to keep the furmiture, rented by him from the plaintiff, the 
defendant be ordered to pay the sum of $185.06 therefor. 

The defendant in his answer admits indebtedness in the sum of 
$2.13, which umount he deposited in court. He denies that he is 
indebted to plaint:tf in any other or further sum for the fullowing 
reasons. Thint plaintiff did not perform more that 10 days’ labour 
for hin; that that labour was of no value to him because plaintiff 
did not continue in his service, that plaintiff agreed to wait for 
wages and rent until defendant recoived a certain instalment on his 
contract ;that he was deprived of the use of the premises No. 52, 
Bluff, and is therefore released from the obligation of paying rent 
from June 19th to July 19th; and further that the furniture used 
by him at Yokoska was taken by consent of the plaintiff from the 
rooms rented by him from the plaintiffat No. 52, Bluff, and that 
consequently he should not be compelled to pay rent for the rooms 
and at the sume tine be called upon tor payment for the use of the 
furniture taken therefrom. The defendant asks that the case be 
dismissed at the costs of the plaintiff, and that the court determine 
# reagsonab'e sinount as rent for the furniture from June 19th to 
date of ita return. 

Vhe pisintiit testiliis Uist defendant engaged Lim May 1th, 
1877, wud told Limty bold himsavif in readinces to proceed to 
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okuska; thaton May 26th, he went to Yokoska with the defendant ; 
that previous to this latter date he was employed several days in 
trying to obtain furniture for defendant, and that on the 8th June 
he informed defendant that he was going to leave because he could 
not get his wages; that the defendant rented rooms from him at 
No. 52 Bluff, April 19th, 1877, for the period of three months, and 
that he was only paid two months’ rent; that defendant took the 
furniture to Yokoska May 28th and agreed to pay for its use and aleo 
to return it when he was able to obtain other furniture. 

All this is admitted hy the defendant with one exception: hé 
denies that he agreed to pay for the use of the furniture. 

Miss Gargan testifies that defendant was not refused admittance to 
the rooms rented by him, and that defendant etill has the latch key 
to the house in his possession. 

The only evidence opposing this statement is the testimony of 
Mr. Reimers, who states that July 14th he made an entry in a 
journal kept by himeelf for defendant (which journal was not pro- 
duced in court) to the effect that defendant's servant had informed 
him that he had been refused admittance to the rooms. 

The averment of the defendant. that plaintiff agreed to wait for 
his rent and wages until defendant received a payment on his 
contract, is not borne out by the evidence, and indeed I am at a loss 
to discover exactly upon what ground the defendant bases his 
evidence. 

The lease of the rooms No. 52, Bluff, which is an exhibit in Court, 
provides for payment of rent monthly, in advance. 

The defendant attempts to prove in his evidence that the plaintiff 
was ill-natured, incompetent, and discourteous. These charges are 
not set up in the answer, and should not therefore properly be con: 
sidered as a defence; but, giving them due consideration, the fact 
remains that the plaintiff left the defendant’s employ of his own 
motion, and that, subsequent to his so leaving, defendant gave 
plaintiff a writing to the effect that he had employed him. 

Krom all the evidence, I am of opinion that the plaintiff is entitled 
to recover from the defendant: Fcr rent of rooms No. 52, Bluff, 
from June 19th to July 19th, $50.00; amount advanced by plaintiff 
to defendant’s servant, $2.12; ealary during the time he was actual- 
ly under defendant’s orders, viz. from May 10th to June 8th, 1877, 
inclusive, less the four intervening Sundays and one day absent 
without leave, 25 days, at $5 per day, $125.00; rent of furniture 
from the date the lease of rooms at No. 52, Bluff, expired to date, 
viz., from July 19th to September 24th, 1877, $15.00 per month, 
$32. 50; and also that the plaintiff is entitled to the return of bis 
furniture. 

It is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed that plaintiff have 
and recover from the defendant the sum of $209.65 and coste of 
Court; and that the defendant return to the plaintiff, at his own 
cost within ten days from the date hereof, the furniture in his pos- 


ession belonging to the plaintiff. 
H. W. DENISON, 
U.8. Vice Consul-General. 


Thomes Thomson, a sailor from tho American barque dnme Weston, 
was charged with being drunk yesterday, and destroying property 
to the value of 50 cents. 

Ordered to pay the damages, and sent on board. 


Thuesday, September 25, 1877. 


Robert White, a sailor from the American ship Messenger, was 
charged with using abusive language on board to the captain. 

The accused eaid that the whole trouble arose from the food; he 
could not complain of the quantity, but this morning the crew want- 
ed some hash, and the captain would not give the steward orders to 
prepare it. 

Captain J. F. Gilkey, master of the Messenger, was Sworn, and 
said: This morning accused came aft, and asked to have hash for 
breakfast and supper. I told him that I should not give any 
different provisions from what I gave now, unless I put the crew on 
the regulation scale. He then said that he would put a head on the 
steward. I told him he had better not to try to do that. His reply 
was that he did not care & for me or anybody in the ship ; 
he said he knew it was of no use to come to me, and that I wasa 
hog. In this strain he went on, and I went ashore and 
reported him. The chief officer was present during the scene, which 
took place at the gangway, just as f was going to leave the ship. 
Accused has asked me to discharge him, and he told me this morn- 
ing that he would try to run away. 

Accused admitted the charge, but pleaded that he had occasion 
for abusing the captain. He said that the cook, who calls himeelf 
a steward, sits the most of the day on a chair on the poop, instead of 
attending tothe meals of the crew, who are fed on any slops that 
come to hand. He had not made any complaint in the Consulate, 
because it was his intention to leave the ship in this port. Other- 
wise he should have complained of the flour which, is quite musty and 
unfit for eating. 

The captain admitted that the flour had become musty, but said 
it was his intention to buy other in this port, and he had sent 
samples ashore to try to dispose of his own without total sacrifice. 

Chinton Antony, steward of the ship, was sworn, and said, with 
regard to the flour, that since the 18th of July he had been obliged 
to use the musty flour. It was mixed with the cabin flour. he 
other provisions have all been good, and no man on board has 
hitherto complained of them. 

Andrew Baden, chief officer of the ship, was sworn, and said that 
he overheard the conversation this rnorning between the captain and 
the accused. When the cxptain came out of his cabin to goashore, 
the accused stepped up and said he wanted to speak to the captain 
about the fuod- He said that what the steward gave them was 
ouly grease aud slush, and that he would pound the eteward with 
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his own pan. As the captajn would not agree to change the scale Messrs. CARL Ronpg and R. Rgirr, Assessors. 
of provisions, accused said at last to the captain: ‘You took me out| | Thureday, Sept. 27, 1877. 
of New York, but you won't tuke me out of this place; I want you Sunipzu Sercrcur: es. P.- Boum 


to understand that.” 


e F 7 ° 3 
His Honour told the accused that he was not going to assist him| , This wasa claim for $107.00 with interest, for carpenter's work 


in getting away from the ship; if he had anything to complain of he done by pluintiff to defendant’s houses on lote Nos. 114 and 119, 


knew where to carry his complaint, and it would have been looked | Settlement. : ; 
into. His behaviour towards the captain was inexcusable.—which | Defendant pleaded that the work had been done in a very unsatis- 
the accused know well himeelf. The order was, that he should be | factory aud unworkmanlike manner, nor had it been finished in time. 
kept in jail for three days, be fined four days’ pay, and pay $5 He demanded that the claim be dismissed at the cost of plaintiff. 


Coste. Both parties appeared personally. 


At the suggestion of the Court, they agreed to arrange their 
Wednesduy, September 26, 1877. differences out of Court. 


ToK16 Fu vs. BATCRELDER. 
Mr Dickins, on behalf of the Tdkié Fx, applied by motion for 


leave to withdraw the record in this cause, the defendant having ALFRED DE MUSSET.* 
paid up the rent due for the land held by him in Tsukiji. 

Upon proof of the consent of the defendent to this course being (The Spectator.) 

produced, an order was made in the terms of the motion. Twenty years nfter the death of Alfred de Musset, his brother— 

—_—— an author himself of some reputation—has given the world an 

IN THE IMPERIAL GERMAN CONSULAR COURT. account of his life. If it loses, after this interval of time, s0me of 

the interest which always attaches to the biography of a person who 

Before E. Zarre, Esq., Consul. was prominent among the leading men of the day, it gains, on the 

Saturday, Sept. 22, 1877. other tae for ee aaa oe sani a hep caged a 

. nee maturer judgment than if published soon after his death, and we 

Aanow ‘COUEN 2. yA. SANDERS, cannot but think that Biograplists in this country might very well 

KE. A. Sanders, chief officer ef the German brig IWelhelmine, was | follow M. Paul de Musset’s example, and publish, with a little more 
charged by Aaron Cohen, a Russian subject and resident of No. deliberation, their friends’ or relatives’ lives. 

183, Yokohama, with having on the 20th instant, struck plaintiff, Alfred de Musset was born in December, 1810, in the centre of 

whilst on board, with his fist on the eye, inflicted a kick on plaintiff, | old Paris, in what was then the Rue de la Noyers, close to the 

us the latter was leaving the ship by the gangway, and, when plain- | Hétel Cluny, one of those streets which the improvements of the 

tiff had reached his sampan, levelled a double-barrelled gun at him, | Second Empire have completely erased. His father, Victor de 

with the words, ‘‘ You—Jdew, if you again come on board, I shall] Musset, was a very capable military official, high in rank, who dur- 
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shoot you.” ; ing his life occupied several important posts in the administrative 
Defendant admitted the charge, but pleaded provocation. Both departments of the Army. He was a man, too, of considerable 
plaintiff and defendant appeared personally. literary cultivation, having at one time published an edition of 


Defendant said: Outhe 20th instant about dusk plaintiff came | Rousseau’s worke, ns well as a lengthy criticism on the life and 
on board and asked for the captain, and when he was informcd that writings of the philosopher. In fact, at one period of his life, in 
the captain was not on board, he suid, “I am sorry, because I come} 1821, he so far put away the sword for the book as to become 
to quarrel with him.” He then uninvited took a scat in the cabin | Librarian of the Chamber of Peers. Moreover, his family could 
I had already in the morning forbidden Cohen to put his feet on | be traced through «long line of ancestors to one Rodolphe de 
board, because I suspected him of having assisted two of our sailors Musset, in the twelfth century, and boasted among the past 
to desert. The rest of the crew lad been drunk the whole day in| of their race a poet and musician in the thirteenth century 
coneequer:ce of Cohen having the night before brought them some| Colin de Musset, the friend aud contemporary of Thibaut, 
spirits that were more like poison than schnapps. In the cabin, | Count of Champagne, out of the first and most celebrated of the 
Cohen coumenced to speak ngainst the captain, because the captain Troubaduurs. His mother was one of the Desherbiers, an old 
had said in the Consulate that Cohen had enticed hia sailors to family of Champagne, so-that Alfred de Musset was by birth, and 
desert. I ordered Cohen out of the cabin and from on board. certninly by his tastes, what would live been called an aristocrat. 
He left the cabin but remained on deck talking to the crew. I told | born of a family proud both of their birth and their personal 
him again to leave the ship, and as he did not do eo, I took hold of qualities. De Musset’s early years were passed partly in Paris and 
him and transported him to the gangway, giving him at the same partly in the country, and he was early noticeable as an imaginative 
time a blow in the face. At the gangway he continued to argue, | and sensitive boy, and for his alternating fits of vivacity and depres- 
and I gaye hima kick,—but I liad neither shoe nor boot on my | gion. Yet it is ‘impossible to find in his short life ary of those 
foot, only my stocking When he had arrived in his sampam, he pron inently-marked occurrences which often render it possible to 
indulged in abusive language, and to frighten him, 1 raised a gun give a general and comprehensive outline of a man’scareer. All the 
that was lying on the deck. Perhaps I called himas he has said. I | Jeadiny i..cidents of de Musset’s career were essentially literary 
shall here remark, that the Jandsman George Schultze heard him | though the tenor of his life was frequently interrupted by the course 
whisper to one of the sailors that the two deserters were now well | of his various loves, which certainly failed torun smoothly. He was 
hidden, and the ship would not catch them. The cook has also | never marrird ; it is true that he fell in love, but he was constantly 
heard him say that the mate had offered him 20 marks if he would dving this, suiliviently thoroughly too to produce avery considerable 
bring the deserters buck, but that he would not do it. I mention this impression upon the tone of his literary work, according to the 


to show that I had good renson to be angry with Cohen. state, whether of succees or disuppointment, of his passion. From 
The landsman and the cook gave evidence on oath which corrobo- | time to time he left Paris, but he always returned thither, and look- 
rated the deposition of the chief ofliccer. ed upon it, much as he certainly appreciated country life, as his 


His Honour ordered the defendant Sanders topay a fine of $1 and | true home. Great national events happened, but these, again, affect- 
costs, at the sume time authorising him, if cver plaintiff should re- | ed him no more than as giving a slightly different tone to his thoughts 


uppear on board the Wilhelmine, tv have him removed by force. for the time, and a slightly sterner cast to his poetry. He never at 
_—_— any time like Victor Hugo and other great literary Frenchmen, con- 
Monday September 24, 1877, . cerned himself actively with politics. Decidedly his were of a liber- 


al stamp, but both his birth and his education, as well as his inti- 
macy with the family of Louis Vhillippe, inclined him rather to the 
Orleanist than to the Republican side. The second main landmark, 
therefore, of his life is the date of his death, April, 1857. De Mus- 
set’s first attempt to put his thoughts into poetry, was, if we except 


; i & boyish copy of verses to his mother, when he was only fourteen 
Albert Andereen, @ sailor from the German barque Fetisch, was years old, a short narrative and descriptive poem of ah antique 


charged with disorderly conduct and insulting behavior towards the character, written in the spring of 1888; and at the end 
captain, on board the Fetisch last night. of the following year appeared his firet publication of any 

Accused said: Last night about 8 o’clock, the mate came ina importance, Contes dEspagne et d'Italie. At this time he 
sampan to the ship and had some dispute with the sendos. I told | formod the youngest of a group of able men who, under the lead of 
the sendos to be off, and the captain ordered me to shut up. I then | victor Hugo, were setting themselves up as . kind of romantic 
abused the captain, I do not remember to have called hima school of eeu fave. Among them were numbered Prosper Merimée 
‘‘ achweiningel,” but I believe I otherwise abused him. I had been | Alfred de Vigny, and Sainte-Beuve. Often it was x ati habit ‘ 
drinking in the afternoon with some strangers, who were visiting on take long evening walks to watch ‘lie: setting sun, or to ascend the 


board. t 
Captain Claus Luders, master of the Bernhard Carl, deposed. owers of Notre Dame and gaze over Paris, and then return to the 


It was about half past cight when [ came to the Fetisch last night 
on # visit to Captain Schmidt. There were then high words 
between Captain Schmidt and the accused, The latter followed the 
captain aft, and when he was told to go forward, he called the 
captain at schweiningle” and told the captain that he might shoot 
him. The captain had hing removed with help from the crew, but 
he returned and again made scandal, 

Heinrich Ohl, Friederiel Lode and Carl Wansen, all belonging 
to the crew of the Fefised, testified t2 the insulting behaviour of 
the accused towards the captain. 

The Court considered the charze proved and fined the a-cused ; a ek acs sali are 
"5S marks, one months wages; in cefiult of payment the Court * uyrouhie d’ Alfred de Musset: sa Vie ef ses Eucres. Par Paul de 
ordered bim to be imprisencd fuse Li days. Musset. Paris; G@. Charpentier. 1877, 
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Albert Anderson, a sailor from the German barque Fetisckh, was 
this afternoon fined 57 warks for insubordinate conduct last night, 
towards his captain. In defuult of payment, he was ordered to be 
imprisoned for 14 days. 





recitation of poetry. It is noticeable that the leader of this band has 
survived followers, and is still in the energetic use of his powers when 
they are no more. In Sainte-Beuve, the ablest critic of his time, de 
Musset found a sympathetic critic, who quickly discovered his 
talents. After reading one of his very earliest pieces, he wrote to a 
friend, ‘Il y a parmi nous un enfant plein de génie,” aud from that 
time he was in no slight measure the means of making Alfred de 
Musset known to the Parisian and consequently tothe whole literary 
world. We find, too that Alfred de Musset had an early desire to 
distinguish himelf as a dramatic writer, but his want of success 
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house of Hugo, and pass the night in literary discussions and in the | 
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at first for many years prevented him from making 1 second attempt. 
So far back as 1830 a piece called La Nuil Vénitienne wae played at 
the Odéon Theatre. It quite failed, however, to hit the popular 
taste, and de Musset was so disheartened by this failure that for 
seventeen years no piece of his appeared on the Parisian stuge, 
though from time to time, he wrote and published in the Rerue des 
Deuzr Mondes some of his now best-known comedies, such ns Ll ne 
Faut Jurer de Rien. and others. The story of a second appearance of 
a work of de Musset’s on the stage is not a little singular. In 1837 he 
wrote a short comedy. called Caprice, which appeared as usual in 
the Revue des Deur Mondes About 1845, M. Bocage, director of 
the Odéon Theatre, was desirous of putting Caprice on the stage, 


qui vous aime encore.” Fora good many months de Musset re- 
mained weuk both in body und mind, We gave no details of his 
rupture with the distinguished novelist. and five years afier, in 
describing, not the facts of the case, but his later feeling, he 
simply says, with epigrammatic terseness, that she was dark, with 
large eyes, “I loved her, she left me.”” though in a short dramatic 
piece which he afterwards wrote—*“ On ne badine pas avec ]’amour” 
—some traces of this affuir are to be found in the characters of 
Camille and Perdicace. Ilad de Musset found some lady to whom 
he could have been bound by a nobler und more sacred tie, and one 
with a mind full of sympathy and power, in all likelihood many of 
the troubles of his life would not have overtaken him. There is one 


but for some reason it was decided at that time not to represent | connection which he formed, however, which in some respects com- 


it. But an actress, Mademoiselle Allan-Desprénux, had beconie 
very popular with the theatre-goers of St. Peteraburg. Being desirous 
of playing some new and small piece at the Royal Thestre, the saw 
a short Russian play acted, which was eo suituble that she desired 
to have it translated into French, She was told that it was a 
French piece which lad been translated into Russinn, and was from 
the pen of Alfred de Musset. It was played before the Russian 
Court, and the actress, when engaged in 1847 to appear in Puris at 
the Comédie-Franoaise, chose one of her first. two ré/es, the character 
of Mademoiselle de Léry ; and Alfred de Musset was henceforth, 
after this successful ad singular re-introduction of his works, one 
of the most popular of French dramatic writers. 


For a brief period, de Musset, rather for the purpose of bread- 
winning than for the pleasure of composition. wrote a few novels, 
which, like most of his work, first made their appearance in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Indeed this connection of his with this 

riodical reflects a good deal of credit on the stendfnsteness of De 

usset to those who were the first to appreciate his gifts, and on the 
forbearance and good-nature of M. Buloz and his colleagues. In 
January, 1883, an article appeared by Sainte-Beuve, the most ap- 

reciative that had hitherto been published on bis works, which, 
rom the reputation of the writer, naturally drew a good deal of 
attention to the object of it. Accordingly he was chusen by M. 
Buloz to write aleo for the Rerue, and in April of the same year 
appeared de Musset's first contribution, the drama of Andrea del 
Sarto, and from that time forth not a year passed without the Rerue 
containing a drama, a poem, a novel, or a critical easay from his pen. 
During the first part of his connection with the Rerue he contributed 
several novels. but after he left off writing prose he could never be 

revailed on, however strongly pressed by Mf. Buloz, to take up this 

ind of writing again; and in spite of the regard which existe) be- 
tween them, the editor would often have to wait for several months 
for a short poem,—the fruit at last of some sudden impulse or 
suggestion. This very Review was the cause of one of hia most 
popular compositions, which all exemplifies, too, the suddenness of 

is work. One number contained n song of the German poet, 
Becker, insulting to the patriotism of Frenchmen, with, ns De Mus- 
set thought, an insufficient answer, tlhe “ Marseillaise de la Paix.” 
The family were at breakfast, chatting together, when De Musset 
took up the new number; his face suddenly brightened, his eyer 
sparkled, he struck his hand on the table. and rushed off to his own 
room. Two hours after he returned, and recited ‘Le Rhin Alle- 
mand,” a song which becume so popular that it was set t» music by 
more than fifty composers, and caused de Mueset to receive a chal- 
Jenge from some Pruasian officers. His heart, in fact, was never in 
his prose works, and in 1839 he abruptly declared that he would 
write no more romances. Having counted the pages of the 
Croisilles, he exclaimed, “ Finis prose!” and henceforth 
never wrote more prose. “ Everybody,” said he, ‘could write, 
with more or less grace, a love-story, and therefore he 
should remain poet only.” The fact of a popular dramatic 
author being also a poet naturally did much to attract people’s 
attention to his shorter pieces of poetry, hence the year 1847 is 
perhaps one of the most marked in de Musset’s literary cnreer. In 
1850 another event occurred of some note in his life, his election to 
a chair in the Academy. He had long hesitated to offer himself as 
a candidate, fearing that the atyle of his work would scarcely be 
mathe gate by the electors. Atlength, however, M. Merimce, whose 
classical studies and official position rendered him an admirable 

tron, prevailed upon him to offer himself as a successor to M. 

upaty. From his brother’s account, le was chosen rather from a 
desire to avoid disappointing a man loved by all who knew him, than 
from any strong appreciation of his merits by those who had to 
choose a successor to the vacant seat. 


If we turn to a different point in his life, the various temporary 
attuchments to which he succumbed, they seem to be evidence of a 
want of truth and depth in his character. He was deep in love for 
the time; he seems to huve felt none of the kind of devotion which 
goes deeper than passion and means something infinitely better, and 
after being plunged into the depths of despsir when the lady 
abandoned him, he always, after a period of depression, consoled 
himself afresh. The most serious of these love-affairs was that 
with the great novelist, George Sand. Tho writer of this biography 
does not directly mention Madame Dudevant by name, but he 
devotes some space to the prelude and the consequence of this 
attachment,—one of more than ordinary interest, from the celebrit 
of the person who was the object of it. De Musset and this lady 
had determined to make a tour in Italy in 1833, a project greatly dis- 
approved of by his mother. But one morning, the ‘‘ dume inconnue,” 
as M. Paul de Musset is pteased, with unnecessary mystery, to call 
her, alighted at de Mussct’s house, and persuaded his mother to 
trust her son to her “ motherly cure.”” All appeared to go well till 
the travellers reached Venice, when de Musset’s letters to his friends 
ceased for six weeks; then news arrived of a severe illness, and of 
hie approaching return, told in a most depressed tone,—‘ Ju vous 
Spporterai un corps malade, une Ame abattue, un ceur en sang, mais 
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pensated for his ignobler loves—with the lady whom he called his 
*fmarraine.”” She was both a friend and, it may justly be said, a 
mother to him, and though his own mother long lived with him in 
Paris, this lady und his elder brother, the writer of this book, seem 
much more thoroughly to have occupied the place of a large-hearted 
mother and father. Except that this Indy acted so completely the 
place of friend and guardian, the incident is not at all unlike the 
friendship of Prosper Merimée for his “ Inconnue,” and shows that 
the latter attachment, very singular in English eyes, was by no 
means extraordinary in France, or entitled to be wondered at, ns it 
was a few years ago, when his now well-known letters were first 
published. ‘That de Mueset’s ‘‘ marraine”’ did great service to him 
in his general life and in his literary work no one who reads these 
pages can doubt. For in many respects, de Musset was little more 
than a child, with its impulses and its weaknesses, and its capability 
of being guided by soberer minds. His impulsive nature is well 
shown, indeed, by the way in which, after beginning to reflect on 
philosophial subjects and the wonders of Nuture, he suddenly, with 
astonishing ardour, set to work to read through ancient snd modern 
philosophical works, from Plato to Locke. ‘The end of this attempt 
was eminently characteristic :—‘‘ Souvent rebuté par l’outrecuidance 
dogmatique des ung, ]’indecision et l’obscurité des nutres, il fermait 
e volume, et reprenait ou il avait laissé, l’historie de la pauvre 
Bernerette. Mais le jour mame ou il coucha son h¢roine dans Ja 
tombe, comme les Jarmes Jui venaient aux yeux, en écrivant la der- 
niére page, sa défaillance avait cessé. I] me dit ce mot, que je n’ai 
jamais oubli¢, ‘J’ai assez lu, assez chercheé, assez regardé.’ Les 
larmes et la priére sont d’essence divine. C'est un Dieu qui nous 
a donne la faculté de pleurer, et puisque les Inrmes viennent de lui, 
la priére retourne a lui.’ Des la nuit suivant i] commence U Espoir 
en Dieu” (p. 193). All Alfred de Musset’s poems, and indeed all his 
work were essentially “sentimental” in the proper sense of the 
word. Some little incident touched his sensitive feelings, and in- 
stant'y, if in the vein, he composed or began to write a poem, For 
instance, he imagines that a lady intends to make him become her 
lover, and the comedy of Chandelier is at once suggested. Thus in 
many respects his works contain the story of his life, all his sorrows 
and his joys bubbled out in verse; so that whilst there is much that 
ia attractive to all, there is much that is purely egotistical. For cer- 
tainly the characteristic of de Musset’s poetry is its frankness ; every 
feeling and thought were thrown into poetry, it became almost 
personified to him, to go back to it was to return to his dearest 
companion. As he wrote in‘ La Nuit d’Aoft” :— 


“ Salut 4 ma fidéle amie. 

Salut, ma gloire et mon amour. 
La meilleure ct la plus chérie, 

Est celle qu’on trouve au retour. 
L’opinion et l’avarice 

Viennent un temps de m’emporter. 
Salut, ma mére, et ma nourrice, 
Salut, salut, consolatrice ! 

Ouvre tes bras, je viens chanter.” 


Thus the nature of his poctry is very varied; the gravest and the 
gayest subjects he touched with a charming simplicity, and a sugges- 
tive line of thought lies by the side of trifling descriptions. This 
same brightness and openness no doubt caused de Musset to be so 
popular with his contemporaries. He numbered among friends, as 
has already been seen, many well-known men—Suainte-Beuve, Prosper 
Merimeé, M. Buloz, were his most intimate associates—but the 
brightness, and even the sorrowfulness at times, of his nature led 
him rather to make boon companions of the light-hearted lovers 
of pleasure than of the severer intellects of France; and when his 
health by degrees grew more and more delicate, he to some extent 
permitted pleasures to degenerate into exces:es, in order to drown 
the melancholy which his physical weakness caused. In corse- 
quence, his “ marraine ” on one occasion wrote to upbraid him for 
it. Thereupon he wrote a sonnet, asking fof her pity, instead of 
reproaches :— 


“Dans ce verre oui je cherche & noyer mon supplice, 
Luissez plutOt tomber quelques pleurs de pitid, 
Qu’: d’anciens souvenirs devrait votre amitié,” 


As will have been seen, de Musset’s character wanted the higher 
qualities, and his poetry reflected his character. He was always a 
graceful, though never a consistently powerful writer; he was es- 
sentially the poet of human nature, Parisian life, and intellect. He 
neither analysed life, like Mr. Browning, nor idealised it, like Hugo, 
but collecting its joys and its sorrows within his own large-hearted 
and sympathetic grasp, he poured them forth in stormy poems and 
sparkling verses. Those powers with which he was gifted he used 
to the uttermost, and in later years under considered physical dis- 
advantages. When he quietly died whispering, “‘ Dormir...... 
enfin je vais dormir!’’ his dying moments were in singular contrast 
to the generul mental tenor of his life. He had made a consider- 
able name to which it is doubtful if a longer life would have 
added more lustre, for his gifts were not such as improve greatly in 
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maturer years; they were fit for the spring-time of life, with ite 
eager aspirations and its warm feclings,—they early reached their 
full strength. As we have said, de Musset’s writings contain much 
of the story of his life, and to them thie kindly and pleasant narrative 
his elder brother will form an appropriate companion and guide. 





WILDBAD. 


(Saturday Review. ) 


_ There are baths which are cheerful, not to say gay, and baths 
which even verge on the dissipated, while others have an air of 
solemn business about them that must be excessively depressing to 
nervous invalids. Thus st Hamburg and Baden Baden, even now 
that the gambling administrations which conducted everything so 
magnificently have been legisluted out of these places, have you still 
& sense of light and cheerfulness, There are rows of gay houses 
with blooming flowers and gorgeous sunblinds, whence you ae the 
atrains of pianos, lively with the chansonettes of Offenbach; people 
sip their cups at the springs in the gardens, as they might refresh 
themselves with an ico, or lock and seltz-water; while those who 
lounge alorlg in bath-chairs seem to do so rather from listlessness 
than necessity. There is plenty of plensunt talk at the ¢ables-d’héte, 
and a conspicuous absence of care-worn faces. The hours of the 
foreign visitors, at least, are far from being uncon-cionably early. 
You aro not disturbed by the brusque movements of your nex!-door 
neighbour while yet in the middle of your beauty sleep; and there 
is no general eclipsing of the lights just a8 you begin to feel wide- 
awake in the evening. And there are bathe, on the other hand, 
which we do not care to particularize, where impressions of disense 
and death-grapples are irresistible, Puatiente in each stage of dilu- 
pidation and decay sliock your eyes at every turn; «nd if you take 
a stroll along the paths in the crowded cemeetery, you move among 
lines of elaborate tombstones, erected to the memory of the strangers 
who have remained there. But, between the two extremes, are the 
baths that combine these opposite characteristics. The waters are 
guaranteed sovereign specifics for certain grave complaints and cri- 
tical cases ; there is no mistaking the heart-wearing anxiety with 
which patients are devoting themselves to bathing and drinking; 
yet, at the same time, there isa strong infusion of the lighter ele- 
ment, which increases the chances of successful treatment by throw- 
ing rose-coloured streaks across the invalid’s horizon. There are 
baths for which nature seems tu have done nothing but provide the 
waters that may be medicinally invaluable, while it has left all the 
surroundings as gloomy as possible, offering not even a semblance of 
healthful distraction. You find yourself buried alive in the depthe 
of some little valley, or locked away into some sombre gorze, where 
lowering woods or frowning precipices shut out the sunlight save for 
an hour or two at noonday. Or you must lend the life of » lizard 
on a sunburned, stone-strewn plain, which suggests the notion of an 
Arabia Petrea rather than of any landscape in Europe. While on 
the other hand, you may find all you have gone in search of in 
mountain valleys like that of the Upper Engadine, where your hotel 
is in the very ante-chamber of the grandest Alpine sceney, und the 
breezes that sweep down off the snow peaks and the glaciers come 
laden with all that is most invigorating. 


Perhaps, for the mere passing stranger, the waters which hold the 
middle place between these extremes are the most interesting, if not 
actually the most lively. You have a country sufficiently attractive 
to invite you to agreeable walks ; you need be at no loss for congenial 
companions who are enger to help you to kill the time and yet you 
are constrained to look on at & variety of those life dramas which 
read you most profitable though painful lessons There is Wildbud, 
for example. ildbad is situated in what muet once have been one 
of the most secluded valleys in the Schwartzwald, ou a road that 
leads to nowhere in eens Few people probably go there with- 
out a purpose, but the purposes that take them thither are manifold. 
The great specialité is the treatment of diseases that cripple the in- 
valid or rack him with pains, It acts on gout and rheumatism in 
all their forms ; it loosens stiffened joints, and splices and patches 
splintered bones ; it makes the lame to walk, an‘! the paralytic to 
hobble. It is supposed to help to set straight the most ghastly 
forms of distortion, the results of fever and severe illness of every 
kind, And at the same time, if you consult Dr. Granville and later 
authorities passin, you will learn that the properties of its springs 
are soothing and slowly invigorating. It is suid to calm the fevered 
brain and restore the enervated vital forces. Insensibly it tranquil- 
lizes the melancholy which has deranged the oyertaxed nervous 
system, and acts on premature exliaustion and old age like the me- 
dicated herbs that “‘ did renew old Jason.”” Even if you have come 
to Wildbad in ignorance of what you were to except, befure you are 
well established in your hotel you might give a shrewd dingnosis of 
the symptons of the great majority of visitors. A half-dozen of 
bath-chairs or sedan-chairs on wheels are drawn up side by side in 
the passage which leads to the courtyard behind. Singularly com- 
modious and luxurious chairs they are, by the way, with an ingenious 
apparatus that raises the legs to the angle best suited to the need of 
the occupant. You pass knots of stranger attendants gossiping on 
the staircases and in the corridors; for many of the guests who are 
more or less helpless come accompanied by couriers or nurses, or nt 
all events by body servants of some kind. If nature has blessed 
you with sound health or left you your pristine elusticity of frume, 
you find yourself insensibly growing ashamed of your own springi- 
ness of tread. For as you bound up and down from your apartment, 
you give the go-by to the maimed and the halt painfully dragging 
themselves up and down by the balustrades. 

It seems the normal condition of humanity in Wildbad to have 
more or less of a limp; there is a strange variety of curious and solid 
walking-sticke on ery gas generally used in pairs than 
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singly; and in the eating and reading salons on the ground floor 
there are crutches lying about in odd corners. When you take your 
seat at the table d’kédte, especinlly at the early one, you see ladies 
and gentlemen being helped to their places. by no means as & 
matter of formal politeness. Not a few of them have more or less 
lost the use of their lower limbs ; some are actually carried in arms; 
while here and there ut corners places are reserved for those who 
must stretch their stiffened legs before them. It is one of 
the consolations of a resort of this kind that the unfortunate 
patients need show no false shame. However bad they may be, 
there is sure to be others to keep them in countenance. And the 
worse they are, they more they appear to be respected. Do they 
not embody a marvellous faith in the efficacy of the waters, showing 
an example which is the best of all encouragements to those less 
severely afflicted; and may they not leave after a season or two as 
licing proofs of the miracles that may be wrought by single-minded 
perseverance? ‘Ihe conversation naturally runs on the course of 
the treatment, and on cures which are more or less matters of tra- 
dition, The gouty gentleman who has just completed his dozen of 
baths is congratulated on the improved action he displayed on the 
promenade in the morning, while condolences are offered to a victim 
of rheumatism on the slight, though obvious, relupse that, however, 
can be satisfactorily avcounted for; a sceptic—for sceptics some- 
times make their way even to Wildbad—or a@ fellow-eulferer who is 
labouring under depression or despondency is confronted or comfort- 
ed with stories of those startling cures which can be brought in pre- 
cisely us cases in point; aud not seldom indeed their needs to be no 
amall store of faith. It ie all very well for anybody who arrives 
with a party of solicitous friends, and whose mind is diverted 
from his personal troubles by light and bright society. But you see 
sunken-cheeked solitaries who plide about spectre like, never speak- 
ing and seldom spoken to. If they sleep tolerably of nights, ap- 
penrances must be strangely deceptive; and it is hard to see how 
the waters are to work beneficinlly with them, since their fumiliar 
demon never leaves them fora moment. Yet almost worse off are 
those patients Inbouring under disheartening maladies who go in 
pairs, ‘There is an elderly gentleman barely able to balance himeelf 
on his fuiling limbs, leaning heavily on the shoulder of a younger 
man, who weurs the most ghastly and woebegone expression, who is 
himself staggering as if he mightslip at every step, and whose blood- 
shot eyes are starting sadly intw vacancy. Were you to follow 
them into their apartment while they are killing they weary houra— 
for they ave equal to very little exercise—you could scarcely find 
yourself in more dismal company. Happily for them, however, as 
well as for others, there is a brighter side to the picture. Besides 
mala tes imaginaires and people but eliglitly ill, there are many who 
are really profiting by the treatment, and who are proportionately 
elated and exhilurated. And there are many more who show a 
most creditable fortitude and elasticity, and who can recover some- 
thing of their earlier cheerfulness under the influences of cheerful 
society. Most people, whether musically disposed or no!, acknow- 
ledge the inspiriting power of melody; and when the band plays in 
the morning or evening the Kurplatz before the Bath-house is almost 
as animated as the market-place at. the other end, when the peasants 
have crowded in of a morning, with their baskets of poultry aud fruit 
and vegetables. 

Music is a matter of course, and a part of universal bath treat- 
ment ; but it must be admitted that other sumusements are scarce. 
There is a vast and scantily furnished café, where coffee is only to be 
procured up toan early hour in the afternoon ; with a single billiard- 
table dropped in the middle that is chiefly patronized by couriers. 
There is a Hof reading-room, to which you, however, must subscribe 
There are occasional concerts, with mediocre performances ; 
and there is a tiny summer theatre in the gardens, where the acting 
is more or less entertaining. These gardens, so fur as they go. are 
pretty nearly all that can be desired, and the most has been made 
of the valley and the little stream that waters it. Ingenuity bas 
exhausted itself in multiplying paths, and in leading them up to any 
eminence or opening that commands the semblance of a prospect. 
But there, as in the surrounding fdrest that stretches away indefini- 
tely on all sides, the very density of the timber and the foliage is 6 
drawback. Away from the well-kept curriuges road that leads up 
and down the valley of the Enz, you are always sighing for sunlight 
or stifling in the absence of air. Here and there the sweep of the 
black firwoods encloses in bright green meadows on steep slopes, 
studded over with rude wooded chalets for housing the precious hay 
crops. There is @ fresh scent of hay or grass in the air, while in- 
numerable little rills trickle down from the woodlands, making 8 
system of natural irrigation easy. But elsewere you are enveloped 
in the never-ending woods, bend your steps which way you will. 
Black ridge succeeds to black ridge; and, though at the bottom of 
each abrupt descent you come upon the inevitable water, these shal- 
low streams are your only guides, and you are utterly abroad with- 
out a compass. ‘There are forest tracks for hauling the felled timber ; 
but then they lose you ina labyrinth, and there are steep slides 
grooved in the hill-sides, by which each single stem when it is cut 
down is sent by @ short cut to the bottom. Nuthing can be richer 
or more beautiful than the warm undergrowth of foxgloves nmong 
the pale green bracken and beds of bilbery, contrasting with the 
darkness of the pines above und with the bald patches of dark brown 
carpeting, thickly strewed with the dried pine neodles. But these 
great woods are strangely silent in the daytime in the height of the 
summer; although at night you may listen to the cries of the night 
roamers and the hooting of the big Black Forest ow!s. The only 
sounds that come to your ear in your walks ure the heavy strokes of 
woodmen’s axes; the only vehicle you chance to meet is the long 
black waggon of somo grimy charcoal-burner. To be sure, the pri- 
mitive arrangement for floating down the wood is a right that in 
itself is worth going far to see. In the bed ofa dwindled stream, 
half the cast of a fly across, lies a long, narrow, snake-like raft, per- 
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haps many hundred yards from end to end. 


twenty abresst in a succession of sinuous joints. Tree is knotted 
to tree, end-on, by rough ropes of twisted bark, passing through 
iron clumps driven firmly into the timber. The stream is dammed 
at intervals above and below; then, when all is in readiness, the 
upper locks are opened and the raft advances a stage of ite down- 
ward journey with the sudden flush ofa mint:mum of water power. 
Fishing there ia, and fair fishing too, although the trout are small ; 
and we should fancy their spawning places must be disturbed and 
their numbers thinned periodically by these unwieldy trunks which 
go ploughing up the bottom and undermining the banks. On the 
whole, the visitors to Wildbad, if he has the knack of amusing him- 
self easily, may get on tolerably well; but there, at least as much as 
most pluces, he is sadly dependent on the weather. There is a very 
scanty provision of artificial cover where he can indulge in a prome- 
nade in defiance of the elements; and the forests, which are always 
sufficientiy sombre, must more than neutralize the virtues of the 
warm springs, when they are dripping with wet from atove and 
steaming with vapour from below. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, 26th September, 1877. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT oF WAR. 


Accoriing to official despatches the Turkish forces have 
occupied a stronghold in Roumania opposite Silistria. 

The Russian and Roumanian loss before Plevna is esti- 
mated at twenty-seven thousand. 


Lonpon, 24th September, 1877. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The Datly News states that the attack on Plevna by 
the Russian Forces has been abandoned. 

According to information received from Constantinople, 
the Porte will refuse to entertain proposals for mediation 
while a single Russian remains in ‘Turkey, and refuses any 
armistice unless accompanied with proposals fcr peace. 


Lonvon, 25th September, 1877. 


According toa Russian Official Despatch the Turkish 
Forces resumed the bombardment of “ Nicolas” ( query 
“ Nicopolis ”) and after several hours bombardment made 
repeated and unsuccessful attempts at assault, and in ac- 
cordance with the same despatch Ismail Pasha has been 
defeated with great loss by General Tergukassoff. 


Lonvon, 22nd September, 1877. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The blockade and bombardment of Plevna still con- 
tinue, and thirty thousand Turkish troops under Osman 
Pasha are marching to its relief. 

The Russian forces have been strongly reinforced at 
Schipka at which place the Turks have abandoned a fort 
they bad previously taken. 


London, 12th September, 1877. 


Ata banquet the Emperor of Austria proposed the 
health of his dear friend and ally, the Emperor of Russia. 


Lonvon, 10th Spetamber, 1877. 


News has been received that Nicsics capitulated on the 
night of the 6th instant. Turkish siege work have been 
constructed at Plevna, and have been advanced to within 
1,300 yards of the enemy's entrenchments; a furious 
cannonade is now going on. 


Lonvon, 9th September, 1877. 


Lord Derby has stated that the situation is at present 
unfavourable for intervention with regard to the War, 
but that when the proper time arrives, which perhaps is 
not far distaut, England will not lose the opportunity. 

A. Russian official despatch admits a defeat with heavy 
loss at Ilazelvo (7 Kazelevo). 

The Russians have been compelled to raise the blockade 
of Rustchuk as the Turks are threateniug the bridge at 
Pyrgos. 





ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS. 

London, Aug, 23.—A_ Russian official despatch states 
that Suleiman Pasha, with forty battalions, renewed the 
attack on the Schipka Vass on the 21st inst. and was 
repulsed, the fighting proceeding until after dark, The 
Yurks simultaneously advauccd frum Lofttcha on Selvi. 


Google 





Great stems of trees.| The result of the fighting is unknown. Germany has 
sixty, seventy, or eighty feet in length, are secured from ten to | 


made diplomatic representation to the Porte respecting 
the treatment of the Russiau prisoners and wounded, and 
has asked.the other Powers toconcur init. The Russians 
are preparing for a winter campaign. 

London, Aug. 23.—The Mansion House Famine Relief 
Fund now amounts to £24,000. The Princess of Wales 
has given £100 towards the fund. 

Fighting in the Schipka Pass was still proceeding yes- 
terday afternoon. A Russian official despatch states 
that repeated Turkish attacks were repulsed with heavy 
loss. A despatch from Osman Pasha states that on the 
21st instant he repulsed a Russian reconnaisance to the 
westward of Plevna. 

London, Aug. 24.—The lastest Russian official despatch 
states that all attacks on the Schipka Pass have been re- 
pulsed, and that the Russians have maintained their posi- 
tion and have received reinforcements. The fighting is 
continuous. The Turks have lost enormously, whilst the 
Russian loss is relatively slight, but many offieers have 
fallen. According to Russian unofficial accounts, the Rus- 
sians claim a victory at Selvi. Turkish unofficial accounts 
state that Mehemet Pasha has gained a brilliant victory 
at Eski Djuma. Austria and Italy have concurred in 
Germany’s diplomatic representations to the Porte. Some 
Greek bandits, who landed at Thessaly, have been de- 
feated. A Russian official despatch states that Tertukas- 
sow arrived at Guludji on the 20th instant, from Judyr. 

London, Aug. 24.—The Bank of England has subscrib- 
ed £1,000 and Ear! Salisbury £500 to the Mansion House 
Madras Famine ReliefFund. Publicsympathy in England 
with the famine-stricken has been thoroughly aroused. 

London, Aug. 25.—Mehemet Ali Pasha reports that 
the Turkish left and right wings have repulsed the attack 
of fourteen Russian battalions at Eskidjuma. An official 
Russian despatch states that desperate fighting occurred 
in the Schipka Pass on the 28rd inst., from 4 o’clock in 
the morning until noon. The Russians maintained their 
ground, but lost heavily. Suleiman Pasha has telegraph- 
ed an account of the fighting on the 21st instant, stating 
that the Turks scaled the heights, fought fourteen hours, 
and retained the positions they had conquered. The 
attack on the Russian entrenchment’s was unsuccessful, 
but he hopes to succeed ultimately. 


London, Aug. 26.—General Raditsky, commanding the 
eighth Russian army corps, holds Tirnova, Grabova and 
Selvi, and has reinforced the Russians in the Schipka 
Pass. The vanguard of Suleiman Pasha’s right wing 
which crossed the Balkans by the Hamboghaz Pass, is 
advancing towards Bebrova. A Russian official despatch 
admits a repulse at Eskidjuma, and that the Russians fell 
back upon Sultankoi. The statement that an insurrec- 
tion has broken out in Crete is denied, although agitation 
exists there. 


London, Aug. 26.—An official Russian despatch states 
that continuous fighting took place in the Schipka Pass 
from the morning of the 24th until the 25tb instant. A 
despatch from Suleiman Pasha states that on the 28rd 
instant be rupulsed several Russian sorties and that a 
general assault was made by the Turks on the following 
day, when the Russians were completely surrounded. The 
Turks now command the line of Russian retreat to Gabro- 
va. A late despatch received from Constantinople states 
that Suleiman Pasha captured the Schipka Pass and has 
attacked Gabrova. 

Rangoon, Aug. 25.—The Krishna shoals lighthouse has 
entirely disappeared. It is supposed that a vessel has 
fouled it. 

Kandy, Aug, 27, 12.26 p.m.—The differences between 
the Church missionaries and the Bishop are said to have 
been arranged satisfactorily, and all causes of disagree- 
ment, at least temporarily, are reported to be at an end. 
The question of the Bishop’s ultimate authority is reserv- 
ed. The Bishop and the Rev. Messrs Oakley and Clark 
are in Kandy. The Rev. Mr Clark’s license has been 
restored. The result is highly satisfactory. 

It is trusted that the differences between the Archdea- 
con and the congregation of Saint Paul’s Church, Kandy, 
will be settled iu a friendly manner. 

London, Aug. 27.—The Russian General Doroschinsky 
has been killed in the Schipka Pass. 

Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha telegraphs that he has gained a 
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brilliant victory on the heights of Kiziltepe, where he at-|steamer has been searched by the police, but no trace of 
tacked and routed the enemy after severe fighting. The |the perpetrators of the theft has been found. Three Arab 
Russian loss was 4,000, including General Tchouchovas- | passengers, horse dealers from Australia, having a large 
soff, and the Turkish loss was 1,200. amount of money in their possession, have been examined 

All the great Powers have concurred in the diplomatic }on suspicion, but no clue to the robbery has been thus 
repesentations made by Germany, at Constantinople, con-| gained. The case in which box of sovereigns was en- 
cerning the treatment of Russian prisoners and wounded. | closed was addressed to the P. & O. Agent, and was in- 

Colonel Wellesley’s report denies the alleged Russian |tact. It is suspected that the abstraction of the money 
cruelties, was effected at Sydney. 

London, Aug. 27.—No further news is to hand from| Galle, Aug. 31.—'The crew of the British ship Liffey, 
the seat of war. The capture of the Schipka Pass is un-|of London, 1,339 tons, were landed here to-day by a 
confirmed. Maldive vessel. ‘Their ship was wrecked ona reef called 

The French Government have resolved to prosecute |Candadu Atholi, (sic) off the Maldives, on the 3rd of 
M. Gambetta for a speech at Lille attacking the Govern- | August. She was bound from Mauritius to Caleutta in bal. 
saeec’ last. The crew succeeded in reaching the principal island, 

London, Aug. 28.—Dervish Pasha announces the cap- | after being six days in their boats. They were hospitably 
ture of a redoubt upon the Russian left wing at Djianguir. | treated by the King, and forwarded to this port in one of 
A Russian official despatch states that the’ Russian loss | his own vessels. 
on the 2th instant, at the Schipka Pass, was 30 officers} London, Aug. 31.—Russian official despatches state 
and 400 men. ‘There was continuous fighting throughout |that skirmishing has recommenced in the vicinity of 
the night and until noon on Sunday. The Russians} Rustebuk and also that skirmishing has taken place be- 
maintained their positions. Servia has resolved to mi-|tween the foree under Ismail Pasha and the force under 
litarily codperate with the Russians in Bulgaria ; com-|Tergukassow. General Lilikoff’s (? Melikoff’s) troops are 
mands were distributed before the declaration of war. A |advancing. 
special meeting of the Skuptschina has been convoked. A Turkish force from Eskijuma crossed the river Lom 

London, August 28.—In a speech made by Sir Stafford | near Jaslar and defeated the Russians, who were compel- 
Northeote at Plymouth yesterday, he said that England |led to fall back from the Lom. <A Turkish force from 
follows a peace policy, but that, if her interests required | Rasgrad advanced on ‘l'orlak and repulsed the Russians 
it, her strength would be equal to the oceasion. Neutral- | besides capturing two guns. A great battle is believed to 
ity would be observed until friendly intervention was pos- | be imminent, the Turks having resumed the offensive along 
sible in order to end the war. the whole line. 

Obituary.—General Drought. London, Sept. 1.—The Turkish Commander-in-chief 


London, August 29.—An official Russian despatch states |'elegraphs that a strong force took the offensive on the 
that the Turkish firing on Sunday afternoon and on Mon- | 0th August, and that after nine hours’ desperate fighting 
day at the Schipka Pass was feeble. The Porte has sent | the village of Karahassanler on the right bank of the 
a despatch to London complaining of the Greek arma-| 0m, which was repeatedly taken and retaken, it remained 
meuts and threatening that, if the insurrection breaks out |!" the hands of the Turks. The Russians retreated in 
in Thessaly, Turkey will send troops to Athens, The | 4isorder, pursued by another Turkish force until evening, 
British Government has remonstrated with Greece, which |®"4 were compelled to abandon Haidarayaz. The Russian 
then sent a pacific communication to the Porte. loss was 4,000 men and an immense booty. The Turkish 

London, Aug. 22.—A despatch from Suleiman Pasha |!088 was 3,000 men. Prince Charles has assumed the 
states that, after six day’s continuous fighting with |Command of the combived Russo-Roumanian Corps in the 
indicisive results, the Russians unsuccesfully attacked the | West (of Bulgaria). 

Turkish positions on the heights to the left of the Rus- 
sian positions (at the Schipka Pass) and commanding the 
Russian line of retreat. Suleiman Pasha estimates the 
Russian loss to be 3,000 killed alone. A Russian 
official despatch states that all was quiet on the 
morniug of the 28th instant, and that the Russians. still 
maintained their positions. ‘The Turk hold the adjoining 
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PROBLEM, 
by W. Horner. 
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heights. The Russians are massing their troops before Yyy 
Plevna. WY 
GMb bi, 





Unofficial Russian accounts state that Ahmed Mukhtar 


tty, 


M7 


Pasha has unsuccesfully attempt to surround the Russian Yj YY 
positions at Kurukdara, but that he has gained Kizeltepe. Wd, 
No official Russian despateh (on the state of affairs in Yj, V4, 
Armenia) has been received. Y, ¢ 


London, Aug. 30.—A despatch from Suleiman Pasha 
states that his entrenchments are only 150 paces from the 
Russian positions (in the Schipka Pass) which are blocked 
ou three sides, the route to Gabrova being the only one 
open. Seleiman Pasha is making efforts to complete the 
blockade. A Roumanian division has crossed the Danube 
to the westward of Nicopolis in order to operate in the 
rear of Plevna. An official Russian despatch confirms the 
unofficial Russian accounts telegraphed yesterday respec- 
ting the movements of Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha. Ahmed 
Mukhtar Pasha reports that he buried 1,064 Russians at 
Kiziltep. 

Alexandria, Aug. 50.—The Nile is still below its lowest 
level on the same date for the last eight years. There 
has also been a slightly downward tendency during the 
past four days. 

London, Aug. 31.—Suleiman Pasha on the 30th main- 
tained the blockade of the enemy in the Schipka Pass, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION oF Mr. Horw.tz’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


and the artillery fighting recommenced, A ‘Turkish 4 White, : Black: 
official despatch states that the Montenegrin army has 1.— Kt. to Q.’s Sth., dis. ch, 1.—K. to B,’s aq. 
2.—Q. to Q.’s Sth, ch. 2.—R. or K, takes Q, 


raised the siege of Nicksies. 

Galle, Aug, 31, 2.87 p.m,—A box which contained five 
thousand sovereigns consigned to the Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration at Galle, per P. & O. steamer China, has reach- 
ed its destination, but the contents are missing. The 
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3.—Kt. or R. mates. 





Correct answers received from W,H.S., W.B.M, and FS, 
Tokid; O.B., and Q., Yokohama, 
Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—In some articles we have to report a fair business with improvement 
in prices. Yarns again took the most prominent position ; large transactions have been reported and prices for 
16/24 and 28/32 low and medium qualities have slightly advanced, whereas other spinnings are firm at former 
rates.  Shirtings:—At one time a slight demand was perceptible, but lately they have again relapsed into 
their former dulness; quotations are unchanged but nominal. Some sules of 7. Cloths and Velvets aro ee rted 
but quotations remain unaltered. For Drills and Turkey Reds there is some demand and Taffachelass siainteia 
their former position. 

Grey Shirtings :— 
7 Ibs. 


38} yds. 89 in. per pee.... $1.40 to $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibs. 884 yde. 44 in. » 1.80 to 2.20] 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 86 in. ; 
8lbe.4to &4 Ibe. 884 ,, 89 in. : «- 1.574to 2.30} Turkey Reds 24 ode 80 in. os b, per Ib at Pas ree 
hes | 884, 44in. 4, 4. 205 to 255] Black Velvete owe ua a uae ee 79S te BOE 
T, Choth: sibs. 24, B2in, 4, «.. 1.40 to 1.60) English Drille 14/16 the. 40 yde, 80in. .. ... 3.40 to 368 
- 6lbs. 24 4, 82in. »  e 12.10 to 1.26 | ‘Taffachelass 12 yds, 48 in. ... ne 2.00 to 3.85 
Yarns.— 


No J6 to 24 ... ses coe coe see por picul.,.$28.25 to 81.25 No. 88 to 42 a ae eee ; 
No. 28 to BB... os. ose tee owe on pioul... $82.75 to 85.00 | Reverse Twist 16-24 ..  ““P* renee to 89.75 
Woollens.—There has been rather a better feeling in this market since our last . 

taken place on a larger scale, although prices are still Giaailerseeory, the more so owing + inppalonsai iat 
exchange for sterling. A fair demand for Sh:magoros and Plain and Figured Orleans has been experi ai 
and Blankets and U'nion Cloth continue to find buyers at quotations. Plain Mousselines de Laine poy i : 
and have declined in value, while new patterns of Figured Gonds are in demand at slightly higher quie 
Italian Cloth remains neglected. ger prices, 


Plain Orleans... ... «. 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured MoueselinesdeJaine ...8 : ; 

Figured Orleans... ... 29—80 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.60 | Multicolored _,, er es 30in.. 0.25 to 0.384 
Shimagoro... vee oe 30 yds. 80 in. ... 3.75 to 5.25 | Cloth, all wool plam or fancy ,..48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 res rel, 
Italian Cloth ... ... .. 80 yds. 82in. ... 025 to 0.82 Presidents coe eee) oe O4in. to 56 ae ay e nae 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yds. 82in. ... 6.75 to 6.00 | Pilots eso eee wee we O4 in. to 56 a a te nee 
Camlete Aestd. ... ... 66—68 yde. 81 in. .., — Union ... ... .. ...54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.80 
Lastings,Japan... ... .. 28—80 yds, 82 in. ..12.00 to 18.00 | Blankets, ecarlet & green 6 to 8 lbe....perlb . O40 ta Ocos 


Plain Mousselines de Laine —80 yds. 80 in. ... 0.164to 0.18 


Sugar.—The market continues in the same depressed condition as last reported, an . . 
unchanged. Stocks consist of about 80,000 piculs of all kinds. ported, and prices remain 


Sugar:—Takao in bag _—...(nom.)..._ per picul... $4.75 | China No. 4 Kook-fah 4. 4. por pi 
99 in basket eee 99 eee 39 eee $4 65 9? No. 5 Kong-fun eee eee ees F Bian os : thet 
Taiwanfooin bag... ... .. ee $4.60 No.6 Bepek ue ane $5.60 to $5.90 
do. in basket... .. ... 9 tee $4.50 | SwatowBrown ...0 ... 0 use see acs . ns ‘None: 


China No.1 Ping-fah... ... ‘5 es None | Daitong Sek. jwee, fee’ Wee scadss. ed ee $8.80 
No. 2 Ching-pak wae ‘i wae $8.20 to $8.50 | Japan Rice eee eee eee eve rr) ” +. $2.80 to $2.50 


” 


» No.8 Ke-pak ... .. 55 «0. $7.60 to $8.00 | Kerosene Oil, nomin ste eee eee gy a $2.80 to $2.90 
Kerosene .Oil.—The market is in an unsatisfactory condition, dealers offering lower prices than have 
ruled lately. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk.—The following was our report by the American mail, which left at daylight this morning :— 


Since our last report on the 8th instant, a good business has been done. Prices 
have undergone bes ae change, but lately buyers have demanded concessions which dealers oe ellie 
make, on account of the bigh prices they still are compelled to pay in the up country markets i 
are, in consequence, somewhat restricted at the close. J > and transactions 
Settlements are 1,150 bales of Hanks, 150 bales of Oshius and 50 of Filatures; in all 1,350 bal i 
are 2,250 bales, and stocks fully 1,500 bales. The total export from lst July to date is 4,134 files gplttton 
12,695 bales for same period last year. The next P. & O. steamer will probably take over 600 bales. - 


In London at 48. 0d. per lb. In Lyons at f, 5.05 per kilo, 


Hanks,—Superior TU ECIRTIOLIOT TOI eTeRTINTIOTICTinrirrreriryr yy — — — 
v Best NO: Ue cesicsitecedcinssasice hocaranveniens $520 to 540 18/9 to 19/5 52.00 to 
is Good NO. 2  w.eecisscecsecseseesssses sssesseseee 9490 to 510 17/9 to 18/5 49.00 to ao 
i Good all round No. 24...sccssreseserssrssererese $460 to 480 16/9 to 17/5 46.00 to 48.00 
i Mediu No. B oss aassees stsnernreneea #440 to 450 16/1 to 16/5 44.00 to 45.00 
: ommon to inferior No. sessectssesecesees 9400 to 420 14/9 to 15/5 
Oshius,—Extra pasehndeiiad sedcaeteveajmisessurssiapaceseteres _ ; — : ms pie 
ss eet GViNGh iad SE bTeS EDTA NandanseNSeQLedINieieiase WOOO LO-O1LO 18/1 to 18/6 50.00 to 51.00 
x OO: Seiersavonsdiwekavedesvexexscereevacsresedesas 
sa Medium ...00- cee csecseccecseceecce sve ces csesscacs $460 to 480 16/9 to 17/5 46.00 to 48.00 
Haniatski,—Good to Best ............cccceecessceeeccsvee cee $400 16/5 45.00 
e Common to Medium.............ccccscseseseeeees $420 to 480 15/5 to 15/9 48.00 to 44.00 
Kakeda,—Extro .........ccccceeseesssceessssssestesceverseseae, $580 to 600 20/9 to 21/5 57.00 to 59.00 
i. Best........006 Mews acicut Uiaitaciecuageseuntietees $550 to 570 19/9 to 20/6 55.00 to 66.00 
” GOOG icssicesassned aiesoisisseussysiaesvexnsaseeces® O20 10 O40 18/9 to 19/6 52.00 to 54.00 
PUM ree: ics casisincsacicaversvevecsscons saeeyasenedseossnsasuiwece $560 to 700 20/1 to 24/9 56.00 to 59.00 


Since the above was written extensive rejections have taken place, and prices close very firm. 


Silk-worm’s Eggs.—Arrivals are 190,000 cards, but we hear of only one or t 
at 80 cents for good Tchitchibu cards, wo small transactions, 


Google 
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Tea.—A better feeling is perceptible in our Tea market and more business generally is doing. 
Settlements since the 23rd instant to date amount to 4,100 piculs, mostly comprised of Common to Medium 

grades. Prices are at the present decidedly stronger, and though we do not alter quotations given below, the 


market closes firm, and stocks in native dealers’ hands are only moderate. 


Common . $ 9.00 to $13.00 
Good Common . $14.00 to $15.00 
Medium G hace, eee; ied. axe . $16.00 to $18.00 
Good Medium ... ... bia ., $19.00 to $22.00 


Fine ... 10. cee cee ane vee $28.00 to $27.00 


Finest «=... eee sue tee . $28.00 to $82.00 
Choice . $84.00 nominal 
Choicest eee see eee —_— 


The cargo of jana Tea taken by the P. M.S. S. City of Tokio was exceptionally small, being only 


1,927 packages from all ports in Japan. 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—During the past week a fairly large demand for Bank Bills caused a drop in the rates, 
which, however, have somewhat recovered, and close firm at quotations. 


Rates close as follows :— 


STeeLIne@— Bank 6 months’ pee ai 38. 118d. 


zs Bank Bills on demand.. . 3s. 10fd. 
Private 6 monthe’ sight. seater seseee 48. Od. to 4a. Odd. 
On Pants—Bank Sight ........ Saassanseuses £20 
Bank 6 months’ sight. secevee 4.974 
Private 6 me. sight..........se0000. 0.05 
Ox Honaxora—Bank BIQUE sisens coves ecee aciaee. LEZ, GIB: 
- Private 10 days’ sight. Séuishasseaseee ©: 40 


ON SHaneHaI— Bank sight s 0s Cee cee soe ceceenceeses 73} 
Private 10 days sight... covecee Lat 
On NEW Yorx—Bank Bills on demund.. coeccase BOR 
- 30 days sight Private....... coe rocees 
On San FRano sco—Bank Bills on demand. . 94 
. 30 oe biciitie Private......... 96 
Ritieats: -csciscessisste: ves 
Gold Yon .......08..00 


eeoesesesste 891 





Shipping Tntelligence. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Yorkshire, for Kobe.—Mrs. J. Goddard and Mr. 
W. H. Smith. 


Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru, from Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and 
Mrs. Focke, Mr. and Mrs. Rickerby and child, Captains Dunn and 
Hardie, Dr. Harris, Messrs. Eames, Soyeshima, KB. H. M. Gower, 
H. Gribble, RK. Reilf, C. Rossi. Kastilef, Kawamura, Hagiwara, 
Yoshino, Kuranasi, Nakano, Sadni, Iwaknshi, Goh, Mono, Tamasani, 
Teboyushi, Hattori, Fomi, Sakai, and Fugiona; 2 Europeans, 8 
Chinese, and 820 Japanese, including 72 prisoners in steerage. For 
America; Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Purdon and 5 children, Mr. and 
Mre. H. V. Love, and Mr. Talbot Olyplant. 


Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports :—H. f. 
Hanabuaa, Minister to Koren; Mrs. Cobden, Mrs. De Beer, Captains 
Lees and Hutchinson, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart and family, Messrs. 
Tuakatsugi, Iwasaki Hasegawa, Terao, Osaka, Soyetsa, Ono, Oi, Ariki, 
Ishida, Itami, Noda, Ogawa, Hashgawa, Idzumita, Kida, Miura, 
Kent, Beattie, Kagai, Hayashi, Halenhuber, D. Scott, Kaidzu, Shi- 
mamura, Nakagawa, Tachikawa, Yamanoye, Morimoto, Takanouchi, 
and Tukasugi. 


Per Steam-ship City of Tokio from Hongkong :—For Yokohama : 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Shugio. For San Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. D. H. 
Bailey, child und aerial, Mr. H. L. Dalrymple ; 4 Europeans, and 
54 Chinese in the steerage, 


Per Steam-ship Julga from Hongkong:—Madame Rachel Cap- 
pelletti, Messrs. Bloom, Vigano, Cassimir Ferreri, G@. Hughes, 
Francois Biff, G. Civetta, Francesco Pollsio, Pietro Saccone, Arnoldo 
Moretti, Ettore Oltolini, Toningia, and Dousdebes, 


Per Steam-ship City of Tokio, for San Francisco.—Mr. and Mra. 
J. @. Purdon and 3 children, Master C. Purdon, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
V. Love, Miss Julia Crosby, Miss M. Campbell, Messrs. C J. 
ebb J. H. Longford, W. H. Metcalf, J. B. Eames, Evrode 
Emery, G. D. Hamill, Major R. C. Goff, Lieut. A. Solokoff I.R.N., 
Lieut. A. C. McMichan U.3.N. » Dr. James Harris; and 8 Europeans 
and 655 Chinese in the steerage. 





CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru, from see and ports:— 
Treasure sak wee ih «es $208,700 


Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports:— 
Treasure ei ss $7,800 
” Yen | 051, 0v-0 


Per Steam-ship Volga from Hongkong.—3,470 packages. 





REPORTS. 
The Strathairly reports: eft Hongkong on the 19th September ; 


had threatening weather to Van Dieman’s straits, thence strong N. 
E, winds and rough weather to port, 


Google 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 


Towr- Data 

















Dats. Surp's Name. CAPTAIN, Frag & Rie. | , pen WHERE FROM. | rir CaRao. CoNSIGNEES. 
Sept. 23) Aarhuus Sdlling Dan, 3-m, schr,| 256 | Niigata Sept. 12) Rice EH. B. Watson 
», 26} Tokio Maru Swain Jnpanese atr, | 1146 | Shanghai & porte! ,, 19} Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 26] City of Tokio Maury Aimerioin str, } 6050 | Hongkong » 20} Mails, &e. P. M.S. 8. Co. 
» 271 Vo Rolland French str, 1502 | Hongkong » 20] Maile,&o. | M. M. Co. 
» 26) Haydamak Capt. Tirtoff | Russ, corvette | 1000 | Vladivostock » 20 —— — 
» 27) Boyan Capt. Boyle Russ. corvette; 2000 | Kobe » 26 _—— — 
» 27] Strathairly Cassap British «tr, 1236 | Hongkong »» 19) General H. Ahrens & Co. 
» 27 us Brorsen Germ. brig 207 | Hakodate », 19) General H. Grauert 








Dats. Sur's Name. CaPTalNn. Frae & Ria. Beal DESTINATION. Cargo. DESPATCHED BY 
Sept. 23) Wilhelmine Buse Germ. brig’tin.| 9281 | Honolulu Kingdon, Schwabe & Oo. 
»» 26 Aarbuus Sdlling Dan. 8-m. schr.| 256 | Hongkong i EK. B. Watson 
» 26) Hiroshima Maru | Burdis Jupanese str. | 1200 | Shanghai & ports ils, &c. | M. B. Co. 
» 26) Sylvia Comd. Hoskyn| H.B.M.’s Sur-; 877 | Owari Bay -_— 
veying vessel 
» 28 Bernard Carl Luders German bg. 485 | Bonin Islands Ballast H. Grauert 
é Meiji Maru Peters Japanese str. | 1010 | Hakodate Stores, etc. | lighthouse Department 
a 29 City of Torio Maury American str, | 5060 | San Francisco Mails, &c. | P. M.S.8. Co. 





VPessels in Mardouwr. 








Name. Captaris. | Frae anv Rie. | ‘Ions. From. ARRIVED. CoNSIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Sunda Reeves British steamer | 1704 | Hongkong Sept. 15 | P. & O. Co. Hongkong 
Strathairly - | Cassap British steamer | 1236 | Hongkong Sept. 27 | H. Ahrens & Co. 
Tanais De ia Moelle French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong Sept. 11) M. M. Co. Hongkong 
Tokio Maru Swain Japanese steamer 1146 | Shanghai & ports | Sept. 26 | M. B. Co. Shanghai 
Volga Rolland French steamer | 1502 | Hongkong Sept. 27 | M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor American barque| 740 | Hakodate July 10| Ed. Fischer & Co. 
Beatrice Jordan British echooner 96 | Kurile Islands Sept. 19 | H. Cook 
Charter Oak Staples American ship 964 | New York June 29 | China & Jap. Trading Co. 
Cremona Gove American barque| 608 | New York Aug. 17 | Smith, Baker & Co. New York 
Carl Ludwig Petersen German brig 233 | Foochow for Otago| Aug. 26 | C. Rohde & Co. 
Clifton Graham British barque 351 | Antwerp Sept. 14 | EF. Moulron. 
Ching- Too Baikie Brit. 3-m. solir. 804 | Hakodate Sept. 14 | Carroll & Co. 
Doris Brodersen Nielsen Danish ship 647 | Nagasaki Sept. 21 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Eme Asals British burque 731 | London Aug. 24] L. Kniffler & Co. 
Fetisch Schmidt German barque 441 | New York Sept. 2 | Grosser & Co. Melbourne 
Friedrich Hoyer Germ 38-m.schr. | 295 | Hakodate Sept. 19 | H. Grauert 
Lothair Orchard British ship 794 | London Sept. 14 | Cornes & Co. Kobe 
Maitland Davies British barque 715 | Cardiff June 19 | Order 
Messenger Gilkey American ship | 1027 | New York J Ages 29 | China & Jap. Trading Co 
Mary Jane Brincmeier | Am. brigantine 235 | Kobe Aug. 20 | E.C. Kirby & Co. 
Otsego Cook Aim, schooner 52 | Kurile Islands July 19 | H. Cook 
Ocean Pearl Grinell Am. scooner 190 | Hakodate ‘| Sept. 19 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Oceanus Brorsen German brig 207 | Hakodate Sept. 27 | H. Grauert 
Parmenio Abbott British barque 869 | Sydney, N.S. W. Sept. 7 | Order 
Undine Fawokner / British barque 796 | Sydney, N.8.W. Aug. 26 | Walsh, Hall & Co. New York 


Vessels of Gar in Port. 

















Name. Gons.| Tons. DscRIPTION. COMMANDER: 
JAPANKSE—Fujiyama Kan ...| 13 _ Sailing sloop Captain Matsumura 
BRITISH—Modeste ... ... «| 14 1405 | Corvette Captain Buller 
GERMAN—Elisabeth... ... 23 2150 | Frigate Captain Von Wickede 
ITALIAN—Cristoforo Colombo...| §& 2500 | Corvette Count Napoleon Canevaro 
RUSSIAN—Haydamak... ...| 7 1000 | Corvette Captain Tirtoff 

so Boyan... {| 8 2000 | Corvette Captain Boyle 
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Transatlantische Feuer 


L ANCASHIRE Versicherungs Actien Gesellschaft 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CAPITAL 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 
One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class”: 
vide, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made in the House of Commons 2” 7th 
March, 1864 ( Times 8th March, 1864). 
CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne’s 
uare, Manchester with branch offices at 
14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 
Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 
And Newcastle. 7 


tase UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of 
Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above 
mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issue 
Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current 


Rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 
Yokohama, November 20, 18765. 


THE 


MERCHANTS 


MARINE INSURANGE CO., 
LONDON. 


AVING been appointed Agents for the above Com- 


we are prepared to grant Policies on 
MARINE SISKS, at the current rates. 


MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 


No. 738. 
Yokohama, 19th November, 1875. 








NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, 1t is 
provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annum, One-fourth of 
the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have 
been made during the year. 


Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation. 


ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER 
A.D. 1720. 


The London & Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company. 








T HE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept 
RISKS AGAINST FIRE, in the above-men- 
tioned Companies at current Rates. 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 
Agents. 
Yokohama, June 24, 1875. 


Google 


in Hamburg. 


ESTABLISHED 1871, 


Capital: One Million Prussian 
Thalers. | 





6 Baer COMPANY, having made arrangements of 


the participation in each risk, with eight Re-In 
surance Companies representing an aggregate Capita 
of SIX MILLION PRUSSIAN THALERS, is there- 
by enabled to offer ample security. 





POLICIES AGAINST FIRE, 


the extent of $45,000 in ONE RISK, issued at current 
rates. 


L. KNIFFLER & Co. 
Agents. 
Yokohama, July 16, 1872. 


EXCHANGE TABLES. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO RUTTER'S 
From 8/6 to 4/ Sterling 


BY 


A. MiATOR. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE STORES. 


UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON. 


f hae undersigned having been appointed. Agents for 
the abeve, are prepared to accept 


MARINE RISKS 


AT CURRENT RATES. 


ADAMSON, BELL & Co. 
Yokohama, July 22, 1876. 


Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Insur- 
-ance Company of Hamburg. 





HE undersigned having been appointed Agents for 
the above-named Company, are prepared to issue 
POLICIES AGAINST FIRE at current rates. 


_SIBER & BRENNWALD, 
Agents. 


Yokohama, 5th February, 1877. 1m. 
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NOTICE TO MARINERS. ~ Reuter’s ' Telecram  Gaaveny. 


No. 67. 
China Sea. 


NINGPO DISTRICT. 


(wtimrtet Ces} 


6 Bes Undersigned is prepared to receive messages for 

transmission to any part of the World to which 
there is telegraphic communication from Japan. Passen- 
gers wishing to telegraph their safe arrival in Europe from 
this, can do so on payment at this office of the sum of $6. 
Arrangements are being made to extend this system to 
other countries. 





E. L. B. McMAHON, 
Agent, No. 32. 


Yokohama, April 25, 1874. tf. 


NOTICE. 





Rock fo the Kastward of Oy POR DUe TIONS from ENGLISH into JAPAN 


Pootoo Tsland. 


OTICE is hereby given that Captain PrTErsen, 
of C. M. 8. N. Co.’s Steamer “ Ho-chung,” has 
reported a Rock, unmarked on the Charts, to the 
Eastward of Pootoo Island, and he gives the follow- 
ing magnetic bearings as determining its position :— 
West Nine Pin Rock...........000 N. 38° E. 
Half Tide Rock cxccasesess:ssscavses N. 12° E. 
N. W. Point of Isthmus Island...N. 14° W. 
Northern end of Pootoo E. Bluff..N. 49° W. 


The Harbor-Master at Ningpo has verified the po- 
sition of this pnacle rock, and reported that there 
will probably be only 6 feet of water on it at low 
water spring tides, with from 7 to 13 fathoms round 
it. 

See Admiralty Charts Nos. 1,199 and 1,969. 

By orders of the Inspector-General of Customs, 


DAVID M. HENDERSON, 
Engineer-in- Chief. 
Imperial Maritime Customs, 


Engineer’s Office, 
Shanghai, 27th August, 1877. 


ENGLISH DOOR LOCKS. 


ASK FOR 


Tal JAMES ‘CARPENTER’S MAKE 


©4-c8 NEAT, DURABLE AND CHEAP, 


e (ARES, 
EVERY LOCK BRANDED 


AT ENS 
“YAMES CARPENTER, PATENTEE.’ 


8. 13. 






May be ordered through any importer of English hardware. 


Sept. 8, 1877. 26ins-w. 


ESE, or from 
undertaken. 


Address M., Care of 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 


No. 32, Water Street. 
Yokohama, March 2, 18735. 


NOTICE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED is prepared to attend to 
the Landing, Clearing, or Shipping of 
Oargo at this Port, at Reasonable Rates. 


CAPT. D. SCOTT, 
Custom House. 
Yokohama, _ Tokohbame, August 3, 1872. tf. 


~ PHOTOGRAPHS. 


BeAr been taught by Foreign Artists we under- 

take to produce FIRST-CLASS PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. Should the first likeness not give satisfac. 
tion, we will take others, without EXTRA CHARGE, 
until our patrons are completely satisfied. If necessary 
we will attend at our patrons’ residences. 


USUI,—AnrrtTIstT. 


Corner of Otamachi, near the Kencho. 
Yokohama, February 5, 1877. tf. 


JAPANESE into ENGLISH 


tf. 











Ss FT HM -. 


m AND CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. THE MOST 
< FFECTUAL 


REMEDY IS 


TURA TA 
prepared in all forms, for 
smoking and inhalation, by 


SAVORY & MOORE, 
148, New Bond-st., London, 
and Sold by them and all 


Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World, 
July 21, 1877. 
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Engineers and Makers of 
SODA WATER MACHINERY, ENGINES, BOILERS, 
HOUSE & GARDEN PUMPS, HAND FIRE ENGINES, 
DEEP WELL PUMPS, 
STEAM PUMPS for Colliery and Mining Purposes, 
STEAM AND WATER AND GENERAL BRASS FITTINGS. 


TYLER & Co. 





SODA WATER MACHINERY. 


84 & 85, WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON. 


Tron 
ai j 
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W. CRAWFORD & CO., 


75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 


LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 
tinent. 






















$= 


FiksT PRIZE MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HON- 


UR awarded, CenTENNTAL Exuinition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmanship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 


CHOKE BORES ON CAME. 








VV TE beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 


hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 


It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 


have received numerous letters testifying to the 

excellence of our Guns. The following are a few 
extracts, 

The W. & C. Scott & Son No. 10 choke bore “is all its name implies.” 

I have killed stone dead grouse flying at 92 yards, and at 50 and 60 


yards it will kill every time. At duck shooting it is perfection. 
Brainherd, Minnesota. ™ Ti F: 





I have just returned from North Carolina (Currituck Sound). I cannot 
gay too much in praise of my choke bore. I have killed ducks at 60 
, dropping dead out of the bunches at that distance. I consider I 

ve an extraordinary gun, and deem it my duty to speak in the highest 
raise of guns of your manufacture. Wishing you all the success you 


eserve. 
Red Bank, N.J., 1877. G. A. W. 





From Captain Bocarpus, Champion Shot of the World.—The 
Breech-loader you furnished me with is the best proportioned and most 
effective gun I ever owned or used. Its shooting is perfect, and I have 
won every contest since receiving it including my late English matches. 
I fully recommend the Scott as the gun. 





I have carried guns of 
from the Adirondacks to 
Cazenova, N.Y. 


our make from Nova Scotia to Florida, and 
e Pacific, and find them all I could wish for. 
_ Wek 





The guns for myself and friends have safely arrived. I have now 

eat pleasure in acquainting you that I am extremely glad in possess- 
ng them. I have tried them and they give me great satisfaction. My 
friends are also very pleased too. 

Yedo, Japan, March, 1876. V. E. B. 





I have just received the Two fine guns ordered for me by Mr. B. F. 
Stevens, London, and desire to express my entire satisfaction of them. 
Such fine weapons which while they do credit to a reputation already 
so well known as to need no establishing, deserve from me some expres- 
sion of my appreciation of the manner you carried out my wishes, A 
more substantial evidence of my estimation of the gun is to be seen in 
the fact that I have this day directed Mr. Stevens to order another for me, 

G. R. W. 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 


_ Paymaster U.S. Navy. 
United States Flag Ship Omaha. 
Callao, Peru, 14th June, 1877, 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—‘Slight, Medium or Full. 


6ms. 


— 











BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 


SNIDERS Military and Sporting, MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 


DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 
SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 
Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


IENGLAND. 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877. 


Digitized by Gos gle 


LONDON OFFICE, 
10, Gt. Castle St., 
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SCENTED 


PSIDIUM 


The Pomegranate Flower. 
PSIDIUM SCENT, 2. 64. & 5s. 
PSIDIUM SOAP, 11, & 2s. 6d. 
PSIDIUM SACHET, 1s, & 2s. 64. 
(ALL Cort niont.) 
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PIESSE & LUBIN 
WHOLESALE 


PERFUMERS, 


LONDON. 
July 28th, 1877. 
Original trom 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


52 ims, 
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Sapan Weekly stail, 


A POLITICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary = order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the r which might result from an omisson to renew. 
It t is reques t notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
— be so srs as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 


Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


Notes of the U@tAeck. 


Her Majesty's Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, left in H. M.S 
Modeste this morning for a trip to Hakodate and Niigata 
When Sir Harry boarded the Modeste, salutes were fired 
by that vessel and by the Russian flag-ship Boyan, while the 
band of the U. 8. flag-ship Tennessee played the British 
national anthem as the corvette steamed slowly out of the 
harbour. Sir Harry will be absent about a month. 





It is doubtful if the world will ever know any more about 
the causes which led to the outbreak of the recent rebellion, 
which has been so disastrous to the country, and which has 
resulted in the untimely death of many brave and noble, if 
mistaken, men, than can be learned from the published con- 
fession of Oyama Tsunayoshi, the late Governor of Kagoshima. 
It is quite clear that he was guilty of great treachery 
to his Government, and it is not too much to believe that had 
he arranged a meeting between Kawamura and Saigo, when 
the former came to Kagoshima with the intention of seeking 
an interview, some pacific arrangement might have been en- 
tered into and all the miserable waste of life and property 
and sorely needed money have been spared. There 
can be no doubt that Saigo believed that a plot existed to 
assassinate him, and the prominent members of the Private 
School. The mission of Nakahara and his associates has never 
been explained, and over this portion of the sad history, a 
veil of mystery hangs, which in all probability it is better not 
to attempt to lift. Oyama was a man who had rendered con- 
siderable service to the cause of the Emperor, having been 
commander of the Imperial troops in Oshiu, in the war which 
led to the overthrow of the Bakufu. He was a man of 
dauntless personal courage, and for his meritorious services 


he he ‘een rewarded ae a pension of je koku. For the 
Jigit O° gl _ 


part which he has taken in the late rebellion—and by his con- 


fession it would seem that he has played no unimportant part 
—he has paid with his head. The sword was swift to fall, 
as he was beheaded within two hours after his sentence 
had been pronounced. Full allowance must be made for 
the difficult part the Government has had to play, and the natu- 
ral desire to make an example of one who has done so much to- 
ward bringing on the recent deadly strife, but we cannot think 
that by his death the Government has gained any additional 
strength. While we hardly wonder at his fate, we cannot but 
believe that the Government would have risked no loss of 
respect either at home or abroad had it exercised clemency 
toward a man who, however misguided his late actions may 
appear, at one time rendered signal services to the Imperial 
cause. Il] weeds often spring from the graves of men who 
are executed for political offences. 





There is a very wide spread and sincere feeling of grief 
among the staunchest upholders of the Government at the 
death of Saigo and the brave men who died with him. And 
this feeling finds its expression among those who have so late- 
ly been his opponents, and who-successfully crushed him and 
his followers. In speaking to an officer of the Imperial army, 
it was touching to hear of the universal regret that existed 
throughout the army at the sad fortune of war which had de- 
prived the country of many of its best and noblest soldiers. 
These regrets are the more keenly felt, inasmuch as the men 
whose lives, as a Japanese writer says passed away with the 
morning mists on the heights of Shinohara” were the very 
men to whom the Emperor owes his restoration, and the Go- 
vernment its existence. The Government has successfully 
destroyed its enemies, but at the cost of depriving the 
Emperor of many a true and loyal friend. 





The Hochi Shimbun states that in a recent engagement be- 
tween the Imperialists and insurgents near Nobeoka, a Cap- 
tain and a Sergeant were captured by the latter. Believing 
that all was over with them, they asked that, as a favour 
before they died, they might be permitted to have an inter- 
view with Saigo. Permission was accorded, and Saigo asked 
the Imperialist Captain what he had to say. He replied “I 
have come in obedience to the Emperor's orders to inflict 
chastisement upon you.” The rebel General, who it appears 
had known the man in former times, laughed and said “I 
see you are as ever an honest samurai.” At this moment the 
attendants brought in Saigo’s luncheon, when he at once 
ordered that refreshments should be served to the prisoners 
saying that it was probably the last time they should ever eat 
together. The officer refused saying that he would never eat 
with a rebel, but commenced to eat some food that he had 
with him. Saigo then asked him if Kido was really dead, 
and was told that he was. He then inquired what had become 
of the Emperor and was informed that His Majesty had re- 
turned from Kiyoto to Tékié. After reflecting for some time 
Saigo said “ There is one thing that I should like to say to the 
Emperor before I die, “‘and his face became very sorrowful ; 
“Tt is sad to think that Kido should die, while I, a far older 
man, should still be living. I have been intending to put an 
end to myself, and thus relieve the mind of the Emperor, for 
my followers are all young men, and refuse to listen to my 


advice. ‘Thus has the war bes sae until the present time. We 
Or ginal rom 
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are so nearly exhausted that we cannot turn the tide of war 
by taking the lives of men like yourself. You are at liberty 
therefore to return at once to your camp.” Kirino then came 
in and gave them the passes necessary for their safe conduct. 





From the San Francisco papers received by the last mail 
we learn of the illness and death of the head of the Mormon 
Church and its peculiar institutions, Brigham Young. On the 
23rd August, says a telegram to the Bulletin, he was siezed 
with violent choleraic symptoms after eating heartily of green 
corn. The attack was continued during the following Thursday 
and Friday. Heslightly rallied, but on Saturday inflammation 
set in and he died on the following Tuesday. His funeral was 
announced for the Sunday after his death. His death appears 
to have caused profound and sincere grief to the most devoted 
Mormons, upon the doors of whose places of business crape was 
tied in mark of respect. Many Gentiles and unbelievers look 
upon his death as likely to break up the whole system of 
Mormonism, but the New York papers think that though dis- 
sensions may take place in the church, and disputes arise as to 
who shall succeed to the leadership, it seems probable that 
the Twelve Apostles, of whom John Taylor is the leader, will 
assume temporary control of the Saints. It was Brigham 
Young's request that one of his children, either Brigham 


Young, Jr. or John W. Young should succeed him. A latter 


despatch states that a meeting of the Apostles was held on 


the 5th September. Daniel H. Wells and John W. Young, 


counsellors to Brigham, were present to take, steps for the 
future management of the Mormon Church. It was arranged 
thatif the counsellors were willing, a quorum of Apostles should 
assume the control. The meeting was perfectly’ amicable and 
it is supposed that the arrangement will be satisfactory to true 
Mormons generally: The virtual head of the Mormon Church 


is John Taylor, the first of the Apostles. A Committee has 
been appointed to manage financial matters until October 
6th, when the semi-annual church conference will be held and 
trustees elected. Two of the twelve apostles who are 
at present in England supervising the publication of 
the book of Mormon in that country, have been sum- 


moned to return at once. It is stated that the Mormon 
dissenters at Polo, Ilnois, who have chosen for their leader a 
son of Joe Smith, the founder of Mormonism, and who have 
always refused to acknowledge the divine authority of Brigham, 
claim that the Prophet's death was suicidal. 





Brigham Young the deceased Prophet was seventy six years 
of age at the time of his death, having been born in 1801 at 
Whittingham in Vermont, New England. His father was a 
farmer in humble circumstances, and his son received little or 
no education. Brigham commenced life as a painter and 
glazier, and in 1832 joined the then small sect of the 
Mormons. He quickly rose to eminence and became one of 
the twelve Apostles, going in 1835 ona tour in search of 
proselytes to the new religion. He was remarkably zealous 
and successful, and received increased honours, accompanying 
the Saints who had increased to several thousands, in their 
exodus from their original settlement in Kirkland, Ohio, 
to Jackson County Missouri, then considered a point in the 
Far West whence they were not likely to be driven by ad- 
vancing civilization. As the Saints increased in numbers they 
became aggressive and anxious to extend their territory, and 
hence arose those difficulties between them and the settlers 
which caused the former to retreat to Nauvoo in Illinois. In 
1844, Joseph Smith the original Prophet and founder of the 
Mormon Church died and Brigham Young was elected to the 
position of “Prophet, Seer and Revelator.” Troubles occur- 
ring at Nauvoo, Brigham Young announced that Providence 
had revealed to him that Salt Lake was to be the Promised 
Land of the Saints. Here therefore they made their way 
across hundreds of miles of frightful desert, harrassed by all 
the trials that hunger, thirst and hostile savages could 
inflict. Their journey was a terrible one and their passage 
was marked by the bones of the dead. In 1847 the founda- 
tions of Salt Lake City were laid. In 1847, a State Govern- 
ment was organized under the direction of Young, and applica- 
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tion made to Washington for admission to the Union under 
the title of the State of Deseret. Congress refused the request, 
but when the Territory of Utah was organized in 1860 Young 
was appomted Governor for four years. In 1854, on the 
appointment of a Governor who was nota Mormon, Young 
refused any longer to acknowledge the authority of the 
Federal Government. <A military force of 2,500 men was 
despatched to Salt Lake to coerce him into obedience, but the 
fact and ability of Young baffled all attempts at control. In 
1858, a compromise was effected, and it was agreed that the 
Federal Government should be respected, and Young retain 
his power as President and Ruler of the Mormon Church. On 
the 8th of April last, he was ‘re-elected Prophet, Seer and 
Revelator of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
in all the World, at the conference of the Mormon Church in 
Southern Utah. A recent writer in one of the New York 


journals thus describes the head of the Mormon hierarchy. 


“He is six feet high, and uncommonly compact and well-muscled, 
He measures forty-four inches around the chest, and such is his breadth 
in mid-person that strangers who see him for the first time in his short, 
gray business coat, imagine him a rather “stumpy” man several inches 
shorter than he is. His head is of moderate size, with ely develop- 
ment of the basic and posterior regions of the cranium, and it is by no 
means lacking in anterior breadth. His hair is chestnut if not colored, 
abundant in growth, and combed in a pedantic style into a foretop to 
the right side, with somewhat of the lop of a rooster’s comb. As Te 
gards his marital arrangements, the same writer says: He has nineteen 
wives ; fifteen of these are his own for time and eternity; the other 
four are proxy wives, being widows of Joseph Smith. The children of 
their union with Brigham are credited to Joxeph Smith, and go to swell 
his kingdom. All plural wives are known by their maiden names, to 
distinguish one from the other. The following is a correct list of Brig- 
ham’s wives, in the order of their marriages: Mary Ann Angel, Lucy 
Decker, Emeline Free, Lucy Biglow, Zina D, Huntington, Susan 
Snivly, Margaret Pierce, Mrs. Twiss Emily Partridge, Martha Boker, 
Eliza Burgess, Eliza R. Snow, Harrlet Barney, Amelia Folsom, Mary 
Van Cott sand Ann Eliza Webb, the nineteenth and last. Brigham 
Young has forty-five living children the most of whom are grown and 
married. There are twenty-nine girls and sixteen boys in his family. 
Seven of Brigham’s daughters taate the sweets of plural marri 
Two of the seven call Hiram B. Clawson husband ; two are allied to 
George Thatcher, and two to Mark Croxall; the ‘seventh is the second 
mate of Thomas Williams. Amelia Folsom is the only wife Brigham lives 
with at present. He has forsaken all for her. Upon this favorite wife 
is lavished all the care and attention the most devoted monogamist 
could ibly bestow upon his companion. In the president’s house- 
hold they ave what is called ration day.” Once a month each family 
receives five pounds of sugar, one pound of candles, a bar of soap, and 
a box of matches. The rule with all the Prophet’s wives—except the 
favorite—is that all food beyond the plainest fare, and yowen except 
what nature demands for the protection of the person, the wife is ex- 
pected to provide for herself and children. 





In the mean time, as may well be imagined, the death of 
its leader has been the inauguration of a series of 
disputes, intrigues and dissenting movements in the Mor- 
mon Church. Although Taylor is the chief of the 
Apostles his chances for the leadership do not appear 
to be very good as he is “a slow and stubborn fanatic ;” 
while Brigham’s son John, called familiarly “ Apostate 
Johnny,” seems to lack that sanctity of character befitting 
his position, as it is stated that if there is to be any contest for 
the successorship “ he could be seduced from it by the blandish- 
ments of a woman or delayed to admire the fine points of a 
horse.” Assuredly most undersirable weaknesses in an Apostle 
or Chief Priest. It is therefore thought that “George Q. 
Cannon, the smooth, oily, shrewd delegate in Congress, un- 
doubtedly stands the best show, because he is not only unob- 
jectionable to the masses personally,”—we presume the writer 
means the feminine portion who are to be sealed to him— 
“but because of his ability to figure and manipulate an elec- 
tion ;” evidently a most necessary element in the training of a 
saint elect. It is very edifying to learn that on the day of the 
Prophet's funeral but little change was witnessed in the busi- 
ness portions of the city, and no more demonstrations of grief 
made than on the occasion of the death “ of any other pro- 
minent business man.” Every effort was made to bring to the 
city an immense crowd on the occasion of the funeral, railroad 
fares being reduced so as to afford opportunity to the poorest 
saint to attend the ceremony. On the occasion of the 
funeral the Tabernacle was draped and profusely decorated 
with flowers, the body being placed on an elevated platform. 
The hymns were sung by the Tabernacle choir of two hundred 
and fifty picked voices, and special prayers were offered, in the 
course of which Apostle Franklin D. Richards took occasion 
to thank God “ that when He took Joseph Smith, He gave the 
Saints for a leader Brigham Young, one of the moblest and 
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purest of the royal family of Heaven” which will be to most 
people an entirely new revelation of regality. Thousands 
were unable to obtain admission and altogether the Saints may 
be congratulated on having made the funeral as great a success 
as they desired. 





The San Francisco Bulletin, from which most of the above 
facts are gleaned, has the following remarks on the death of 
the Prophet and its probable effect on the future of 
Mormonism :— 


“The history of Brigham Young is the history of Mormonism. He 
made the Church a living and powerful community. By papel 
terror and superstition, by adopting the arts of modern civilisation an 
the devices of medisval tyranny, he succeeded in establishing a compsct, 
self-supporting, bigoted and loyal community. As head of that band of 


assassins called the Danites, he is credited with mercilessly removing 
all suspected ns from his path. Treason against the Church he 
made a capital crime. Young introduced the doctrine and practice of 


lygamy, and employed it to strengthen his hold upon his fanatical 
ollowers. Through his missionaries he invited immigration from all 
parts of the earth, and by papas | frugality and inculcating industry 
and perseverance he carved a paradise out of the desert, and instituted 
a distinct nationality, with ideas, and faith, and habits, and aspirations, 
all its own, and which must be pronounced as alien to the principals of 
republican government. 
° * *. 


If Mormonism should goon increasing as a op in the future as it 
has in the last twenty-five years, it would be; the dominant religion of 
the world ina few centuries. In a social point of view, it may be 
pronounced one of the most violent reactions that has ever taken place. 
It has not gone back a century or two, but two or three thousand years. 
It enlisted in its service the most brutal instincts. It was projccted on 
the lust of man and the weakness of women. To secure the rank of a 
religion it provided itself with a sacred Book. All religions have inspired 
volumes. e Bhuddists have their Vedas, the Mohammedans the 
Koran, and Christians the Bible. So the Mormons have the Book of 
Mormon, said to have been found on a holy mountain, and to have been 
inscribed on plates of gold. 

But the contrivance was not as clever as it might have been. The 
volume from a literary point of view, is beneath criticism If anything, 
it is a y on the Bible, badly executed. It would perhaps be unfair 
to say it contained nothing of value in a moral point of view. Smith 
was more of a fanatic than an imposter. There are consequently many 
devout and religious sentiments in it. But though a certain amount of 
historical shrew dness and not a little knowledge of human nature were 
manifested in the establishment of this strange culius, two points were 
left unguarded, which cannot fail to work its speedy overthrow. No 

rovision was made for the succession. The caliphs followed in a long 

ine from Mahomet, ever increasing in power and magnificance. Mormo- 
nism, because of this defect, is bound to go on splitting into fragments, 
until nothing is left of it. During the life-time of Brigham Young 
there was a claimant in the person of the son of Joseph Smith, the real 
founder of the creed. Now three or four factions, each demanding the 
supremacy, are becoming distinctly visible. 

f the Mormons were relieved of the outside control of the General 
Government the regular outcome under these circumstances would be a 
civil war in which one aspirant would gain the victory, and having 
extirpated his rivals, would found a ruling house. But nothing of the 
kind is possible for the Mormons. The General Government will allow 
no internecine strife either in Salt Lake or anywhere eise. The second 
error was in locating in the midst of a powerful and strongly antagonistic 

ple. But when the valley of Salt Lake was reached the wildest 
fancy would never have dreamed that in a few years thereafter the great 
republic would extend from ocean to ocean, enveloping the nascent 

igion in its almost miraculous growth. 

On the discovery of gold in California the Mormons should have 
moved to some island or group of islands in the Pacific. There they 
would have had a chance to grow up unmolested ; to develope a com- 
merce and consolidate their strength. There is reason to believe that 
the heads of the Mormon Church have fora long time been casting 
about for some escape from the geographical trap into which they have 
fallen. Rumor had it that at one time they had their eyes turned 
toward the Sandwich Islands; at another to Northern Mexico, but 
nothing ever came of it. Perhape the dead prophet could not bring 
himself to part with the rich possessions which he had acquired in the 
centre of the Continent. His religious enthusiasm was restrained by his 
avarice. But all the questions which he left unsettled must now seek 
an immediate solution. 





We commence in to-day’s issue, to be concluded in our next 
number, the publication of the report on Japanese Finance by 
Mr. Mounsey, Secretary to the British Legation at Yedo, 
which has appeared in a Blue Book. Mr. Mounsey has 
thoroughly investigated the condition of the Finances of the 
country, and his Report is the most complete that has 
appeared. Indeed, as he himself says, no one has ever before 
attempted to present the facts of Japanese Finance as they 
actually exist. It will possess especial value for all who have 
dealings with this country, showing, as it does in detail, the 
methods of taxation, the particulars of expenditure, the amount 
of the public debt, and general position and prospects of the 
national income. We now merely call attention to it, as we 
intend shortly to notice it at length. 





While Tékié is suffering nightly from the depredations of 
armed marauders, Yokohama is at present the happy hunting 
ground of petty thieves. We are speaking of the native town. 
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On many of the side streets, in fact any where off the line of 
gas lit and much frequented thoroughfares, have these rogues 
inaugurated a reign of terror. Anold woman, trudging home 
with her little bundle and lantern, is tripped up and robbed 
of whatever she may be carrying, some of her outer garments 
also probably being snatched off. A child going for a pot of 
saké is waylaid and made to give up the few cents it may 
have. So bad has it become in some parts, that women and 
children are afraid to move out after nightfall. But the most 
elaborate piece of petty swindling that we have heard of for 
many a day was told us recently by a Japanese friend. A 
well dressed Japanese took up his quarters at a tea-house in 
Kanagawa a few days ago, giving out that he was a road con- 
tractor and that he had obtained the contract to repair the 
roads near the railway station, and therefore required a number 
of coolies to work upon them. As it was known that these 
roads were to be mended and the rate of pay promised 
was good, thirty five cents a day, there was no lack of 
applications from all parts. About sixty men were engaged 
and told to present themselves at the tea-house at daylight 
on a certain morning. This they did, and the worthy 
contractor than ordered them to proceed to the Railway 
Station there to wait until he should come and set them to 
work. He likewise promised them each a shirushs- 
banten (working coat with the contractor's badge marked on 
the back) and intimated that if those who had any little 
bundles, or small amounts of money, or changes of clothes, 
liked to leave them at the tea-house, he would see that they 
were properly taken care of, and that it would be safer than 
leaving them at the road side or at any unknown house. As 
many of the poor fellows had come from a distance, they 
joyfully accepted this offer and thanked their lucky stars 
for giving them so thoughtful a master. So leaving all their 
little belongings behind them, they trustfully went to the ap- 
pointed place, and patiently waited for the appearance 
of the contractor. Hours passed in weary waiting and he 
came not. It was therefore deemed advisable that some of 
their number should go to the tea-house and respectfully 
enquire the reason of the delay. To their earnest questions 
they received answer that the gentleman had left shortly after 
his workmen, and had gone away in a jinrikisha with a large 
bundle. “ And the clothes?” ‘‘ He had taken everything away 
with him.” And so it was. The dastardly scoundrel had bolted 
with all the poor wretches’ clothes, and left them half naked, 
penniless and hungry to find their way home, sadder and wiser 
men, as best they might. We trust the fellow will be caught 
and meet with his full deserts. He has, so far, successfully 
carried out a trick by which he may possibly have made ten 
or fifteen dollars, and which it must have required many a 
long hour's deliberation to perfect. 





We are authorized to state that the Ladies’ Tennis and 
Croquet Club has made an arrangement with the Cricket Club, 
by which they obtain the use of the Cricket Ground for Ten- 
nis on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays during the three 
remaining months of the year. Play will commence on the 
ground for the first time on Wednesday next, the 10th instant. 





We are glad to be able to state that the cases of cholera for 
the past day or two have shown a marked decrease in Yoko- 


hama. The following is the latest official return of the pro- 
gress of the disease in the Kanagawa ken :— 
October 6. 
Kew Cam ov a0} 1G mal, 1S Yokohame 
Died sescsscsceesse My rene ely hes 
Resoveredannuen. 7} fale, ~ § Yokohame, 


The total number of cases up to the present time have been 
574, of which 233 died, 1&1 recovered and 160 remain under 
treatment. Unfortunately, while there are signs of decrease in 
Yokohama, the disease appears to be extending through the coun- 
try. So far it seems to follow the sea line, and makes 
itself most felt in many of the coast low-lying districts, 
where influences are most favourable to its develop. 
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ment. Still there is every ground for hope that we shall 
be spared any more serious cause for alarm than we 
have already experienced. In the settlement the excellent 
measures that have been carried out and the excessive 
sanitary precautions taken cannot but be productive of the 
best effect. It is all very well for some of us to indulge in 
nervous laughter over the immense expenditure of chloride of 
lime, and carbolic acid, and other disinfectants, with which the 
whole air of the settlement and bluff is redolent, but the 
community can afford to be laughed at for exercising com- 
mon sense, and for taking sound measures for prevention 
instead of trusting to the doubtful chances of a cure. 





Shooting licences will be issued to applicants by the Kencho 
about the middle of next week. The season extends from the 
15th October to the 15th April inclusive, and the fee for a 
licence is the same as it was last season, viz, ten yen. A per- 
sonal application at the Kencho is requisite for those who desire 
to obtain a licence, as the covenant required by the authorities 
has to be signed. 





Admiral Semmes, the famous commander of the Confederate 
cruiser Alabama, whose acts during the American civil war 
led to difficulties between England and the United States 
which were only settled by the Geneva Conference died at 
Point Clear, Alabama, on the 30th August. 





Owing to the great amount of other matter which must find a 
place in this week’s issue, the concluding portion of “ Another 
Chapter of Japanese History,” commenced in our last number, 
must stand over until next Saturday. 





From the “ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 1st. ~ 
From 12 p.m. on Saturday, the 29th instant, to12 p.m. on 
Sunday, thirteen deaths occurred from cholera in Yokohama, 
and eight deaths in other localities in Kanagawa ken. 


The O. S. S. steamer Ulysses left Singapore for Hongkong 
on the 20th instant. She brings the passengers of the Aga- 
memnon and Anchises. 


The Imperial Prince was named Yukihito on Saturday 
last, but he will more commonly be called Tak¢-no-Miya, as 
he was born in the palace of Také. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

Amongst the various reports as to the way in which Saigo 
came by his death is the following:—On the defeat of the 
rebels at Shiroyama, their commander attempted to make 
his escape in a kago with a body guard of ten men, but they 
were soon surrounded by the Imperial troops so that flight 
was impossible. Upon this Saigo committed suicide, and his 
guards cut off his head and hid it, but the Imperialists soon 
after discovered it. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
It is reported that all the large entrance gates of the Tdkié 
castle which still remain standing will be shortly removed. 


From the Nicht Nichi Shimbun. 

In all 62 cases of cholera have been reported to the Tékiéd Fu 
as having occurred from the 18th to the 27th instant, 17 of 
which cases have proved fatal. 

The amount that the Okurasho has spent on the present 
war from its commencement to the 24th instant, is over 
37,153,454 yen. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

Preparations are being made to render the castle moats from 
Shiwodome at Shinbashi to Tameike (near the Kobusho) pass- 
able for boats. 


From the /fdchi Shimbun. 

Police sergeant Matsuyama will be sent to Kochi sen with 
fifty policemen. 

The Government has nvtitied to the Departments of the 
Navy aud Army, and Bureaus of Police and History, that 
they -re to make known the names and particulars of all 
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those who fell in the cause of the Government at the time of 
the Restoration, and in all the emer engagements that 
have since taken place. 





Tuesday, 2nd. 
The M. M. Co.'s steamer Jibre, with French Mails on board 
to the 26th August, will leave Hongkong to-day at noon. 


The U.S. 8S. Tennessee, from Hakodate, arrived in the Bay 
during the night, and has anchored a few miles outside the 
lightship. 

The M. B. Co.’s steamer Atago Maru arrived in port yester- 
day at noon. She left Uwajima, a port in Kochi ken on the 
Bungo channel, with a body of 1,200 men, part of the Tékié 
police force which was stationed in Shikoku, and after calling 
at Kobe proceeded to Shinagawa where she landed the men. 


From an eye-witness we have obtained some particulars of 
the battle fought on the 24th ultimo against the rebels at Ka- 
goshima, which resulted in their total defeat. 

The Imperial forces, numbering some 15,000 men, made a 
simultaneous attack on their opponents, and capturing some 
of their batteries, turned the guns on the rebels, who, 
thus taken between a cross fire were almost annihilated, 
and although fighting against overwhelming odds made 
a desperate but unavailing resistance before they finally 
succumbed. The day after the engagement the dead were 
brought in from the battle field for identification, and then it 
was that the bodies of Kirino, Beppu and Hemmi were recog- 
nized, as they were laid out side by side near alarge trench which 
had been dug for the reception of the fallen. Kirino’s body 
bore evidence of his personal share in the bloody encounter of 
the previous day, as it wascovered with wounds, his death hav- 
ing apparently been caused by a dreadful wound on the right 
temple from the fragment of a shell. The bodies of the other 
rebel leaders were likewise covered with wounds. Close to 
the body of Kirino lay the headless trunk of a tall well-form- 
ed man, with a bullet wound near the heart and a sword stab 
in the stomach. The clear white skin indicated that the body 
was that of a samurai, though it was clothed in the garb of a 
labourer or coolie. While some discussion was taking place 
among the officers of the Imperial Army as to whether the 
body was that of Saigo or not, some soldiers came in carrying 
a bead, which fitted this trunk. The face showed signs of 
having been recently shaved, and the eyes were bound with a 
red cloth. Many were inclined to think that the head and 
trunk were those of Saigo, but still some doubt was expressed 
by those who knew that the rebel leader was in the habit of 
adopting many disguises, and that on several occasions 
during the war he had been personated by others. 

Few rebels escaped from the sanguinary engagement of the 
24th. About 125 prisoners were taken, the most of whom 
were badly wounded. 


The Akébono Shimbun says that a telegram has been received 
from the Special Court at Nagasaki, announcing that Oyama 
Tsunayoshi, the late Governor of Kagoshima ken, was on the 
29th ultimo at 6 a.m. sentenced to decapitation, and we have 
since heard that the sentence was immediately carried out. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The troops now in Kagoshima ken will first be returned by 
the Government transports to Kobe, whence they will be for- 
warded to their respective destinations either by land or by 
sea. 


From the /7écht Shimbun. 

A telegram has been received announcing that H.I.H. Arisu- 
gawa-no-Miya, having now completed his duties, will, after 
paying a visit to the Special Court at Nagasaki, and staying 
for a time at Osaka, shortly return to the capital. 

The insurrection having been suppressed, all the troops and 
police will be withdrawn from Kiushiu, but in order to garri- 
son the Kagoshima i/:en, three regiments of infantry and two 
thousand five hundred policemen will be sent down for that 
special duty. 

H. I. H. Arisugawa-no-Miya, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Imperial Army, has notified the Governor of Kagoshima 
ken to the following effect ;—~ 
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‘‘It has already been made known, that all those who 
through thoughtlessness joined the rebel cause and resisted 
the Imperial authority, but who, on repenting of their actions, 
had given themselves up to the Imperialists and confessed their 
crimes, were either to be treated with clemency or acquitted al- 
together. Now it appears that some of the rebels who had con- 
cealed themselves, have given in their submission on seeing that 
they could no longer elude detection. You are hereby 
authorized to make known throughout the ken, that those 
rebels who fail to make their submission or or before the 30th 
September, will be treated with the utmost rigour of the law.” 





Wednesday, 3rd. 
THE REGATTA. 

The Yokohama Amateur Rowing Club were most fortunate 
in the weather yesterday for their Autumn regatta, which 
was more favourable than can generally be expected for 
aquatics at this port. We are pleased at being able to con- 
gratulate the Club on a marked improvement as regards 
punctuality, as on this occasion there was only a delay of three- 
quarters of an hour in starting the first event, the interport race 
for Canton fours. This was, of course, the race of the day, and 
was more especially interesting as being the first time that 
T6kié has figured asa “port.” A good start wus effected, Tékié 
getting a decided advantage, the rival boat obtaining a lead of 
nearly a couple of lengths. The Tékié crew were rowing 37 
strokes a minute from the start, which rate they maintained over 
half the course, and then fell to 36, whereas the Yokohama crew 
kept steadily to 33 strokes throughout. When the Yokohama 
crew had settled down to work it became apparent what the 
result of the race would be. Shortly after passing the P. M. 
Co.'s wharf they put on a spurt and at once lessened the 
distance between themselves and their opponents. Without 
distressing themselves they drew level off the French hatoba, 
and shortly afterwards passed the T5ki6 boat, and with a final 
spurt to show what they could do if necessary, finished easy 
winners by two lengths. Stroke is by far: the best oar among 
a crew whoall row well. The style of No. 3 might be im- 
proved with great advantage ; if he does well as it is, he might 
do better if be tried. Bow and No. 3 were the best men in the 
Téki6 boat. The stroke was evidently not in such good con- 
dition as he ought to have been. The distance was a full 
nautical mile, and the race was rowed in 7 mins. 41 secs. 


YOKONAMA. 
st. Ibs. 
Bow.—A. Milsom 11 3) 
2.—J. J. Dare 10 8] 


3.—G. Hamilton... ... ... 2 84.41 
Stroke.—A.H. Dare... ... ... « 10 12 
Cox.—A. H.C. Haselwood.... 9 7 


Téx16. 
st. Ibs. 
Bow.—F. W. Strange... ... .. «. 10 7) 
9 i. ic PAU we ose es See ow 12 7 
2.—C.J.Manning... ... .. «. 12 6 | 2 
Stroke —H.J.Gorman ... ... .. 12 — 
Cox.—G, Bachelder ... .. ... 8 10 j 


The crews were nearly equal as regards weight, Tékié 
having a slight advantage. Judging from what has been 
effected by the Tékié Club during the short time it has been 
in existence, we expect they will put forward a crew next 
spring which will make the task of Yokohama more difficult 
of repetition. 

The pair-oared race between Yokohama and Toékié had 
to be given up owing to the collapse of the Tcdkiéd stroke, so 
that a scratch race for double sculls was yot up instead. 

DousLr SCULLs. 
F. W. Strange, 1 aes 


G. Hamilton, stroke ... “ni cas 
H. B. Henley, cox. ... wa ei 


C. P. Hall, 1 ... ve 
J. J. Dare, stroke. ia Pe 
A. H. C. Haselwood, cox. bes 
The start was from the P. M. Cu.'s wharf, and almost im- 
mediately Hamilton took such a lead that he had the race 
entirely his own way and won easily by several lengtus. Time 
6 mins., 11} secs. 
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From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The Kencho of Kéchi has notified that whenever any persons 
under that ken, whether samurai or heimin, are discovered in 
possession of firearms, swords or other arms, the same should 
at once be made known to the authorities. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The Branch War Office at Osaka sent one million yen to 
Kagoshima on the 25th ultimo. 

From the Osaka Nippo. 

All the troops returning from Kagoshima will land at Shi- 
nagawa instead of at this port as it was expected. 





Thursday, 4th. 
Admiral Patterson, U.S.N,, arrived by the City of Peking 
yesterday, and hoisted his flag on board the Tennessee during 
the afternoon, under a salute from that vessel and the 
Russian flag-ship Boyan. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Our reporter at Kidto informs us by a telegram, despatched 
at 1 p.m. on the 2nd instant, that a collision occured 
between a special train proceeding from Kobe and an ordinary 
train running from Kidto, and that the bvilers exploded, 
wounding and killing many. 

Police Inspector Hagiwara, who was in Bungo, has returned 
as far as Shimonoseki with eight hundred pulicemen, and 
will proceed to Tki0 at. the earliest convenience. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

The Kumamoto garrison hitherto consisted of six regiments, 
but hereafter the force will be increased to the extent of 
nine regiments, 

A branch of the Kumamoto garrison will be established at 
Kagoshima so soon as the troops now occupying the ken with- 
draw. 

Of the sixty-five officers who belonged to tho Imperial 
Guards at the commencement of the war there are now only 
three fit fur duty, the rest having been killed or disabled by 
wounds. 

From 21st to tho 26th ultimo, eleven persons in all died 
of cholera at Osaka. 





Friday, 5th. 
By the Tokio Maru yesterday Generals Nodzu, Yamada and 
Oyama returned from the South, and proceeded to Tdkiéd 
during the afternoon. 


Major-General Saigo and forty other officers of the Imperial 
Army, are to be entertained to-day by the Department of 
the Imperial Household at a banquet at Hamagoten. 


H. M.S. Thistle arrived safely at Ningpo on the 21st Sep- 


tember. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

The number of officials on night duty at the Tékiéd Fucho 
had been increased from three to seven, owing to tho preva- 
lence of cholera in the city. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 

H. I. H. Arisugawa no Miya will return to Tékié on the 6th. 
His Highness arrived at Kidto from the South on the 3rd 
instant. 

A building is to be erected for the accommodation of the 
Okurasho at a cost of 18,000 yen. 


From the Akébono Shinebun. 

Thirteen cases of cholera were reported to the various police 
stations at Tékid as having occurred on the 3rd instant, of 
which nine proved fatal. . 


Saturday, 6th. 
Mr. K. A. Burnell, who is well known in America as an 
Evangelical preacher, arrived here from San Francisco by the 


City of Peking, and purposes holding a series of special 


religious services during next week, full particulars of which 
appear in our advertising columns. 

A Cricket match was played yesterday which was supposed 
to be a return game of “ Tall ve. Short,” but partook more of 
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the nature of a scratch match. The “Short” could make no 
effective stand against their opponents, and only scored 59, a 
total which was beaten by “Tall” with only three wickets down. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kobe on the 4th instant, an- 
nounces that about five thousand men among the troops are 
now suffering from cholera. Medical men were immediately 
sent down by the War, Educational and Imperial Household 
Departments, who had to proceed overland as there was no 
steamer leaving on that day. 

[This statement is hardly credible.—Ep. J.4f.D.A.] 

Four regiments of infantry. will be left to guard the town 
of Kagoshima, under the command of Lieut.-General Tani. 

As a garrison is to be stationed at Nobeoka in Hiuga, fifty- 
four carpenter have been sent from Osaka to construct 
barracks. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Iwamura, the Governer of Kagoshima ken, has requested 
the Central Government to send down the remainder of the 
fifty thousand koku of rice, sothat it may be paid to the shi- 
zoku in lieu of pensions. 

The residence of Tokugawa Iyemichi at Akasaka, Tékié, 
is about to be purchased by the Department of the Imperial 
Housebold for twenty thousand yen, in order to serve as a 
residence for the recently born Prince Tuke-no-Miya. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 
After the return of H. I. H. Arisugawa-no-Miya and troops 


from the seat of war, @ special service in commemoration of 


the success of the Imperial arms will be held at Yetchiu-jima, 
near Tsukiji, at which H. M. the Mikado will be present. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YoKkoHAMA STATION. ; 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
30th September, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C........csssscsssessesseeees $6,365.76 
Merchandise, &c...... ...+.. spuneiVeku <bayeeieeast $ 917.81 
TOA sevaccsvausesceds $7,283.57 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 





Passengers, Parcels, &C.......sssssescsseseerseeees $7,131.02 
Merchandise, &C..........ssesecesscenccesscecsenees $1,027.00 
MOU issdaslustieacae $8,158.02 





YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT DURING SEPTEMBER, 1877. 
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STUART ELDRIDGE, M.D. 
Surgeon- in-charge. 





A memorial from the Governor of Yunnan, in the (/aze/te of the 
lst September, is curiously suggestive of the squeezing that may 
oceur in China, during disturbed times. (reneral Yang Ytih-ko, 
late commanding the province of Yiinnan, has not only foregone a 
debt of Tls. 400,000 due to him by Government for pay of troops, 
at the close of the insurrection, but has founded and liberally en- 
dowed a college in Tali-fu, before retiring into private life. It can 


hardly be supposed that he had really disbursed Tls. 400,000 out | 


of his private means, and has surrendered the claim to repayment. 
The inference, then, is that this represents the margin beyond 
which it was injudicious to press his claim for pay for troops sup- 
posed to be under his banner, and that he has succeeded in amags- 
ing a suificient fortune without this sum.—sS, C, a C', Gazette, 
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HEALTH-HUNTING ABOUT YOKOHAMA. 


i he may be that a sound body is not absolutely essential 
to soundness of mind, but there can be no doubt that 
our pleasure in life depends in a very large measure upon 


the degree of health we may enjoy, and that man’s capa- 


city for brainwork even, so far at all events as quantity is 


concerned, is in direct proportion to the vigour of his phy- 


sical organization. In a community such as ours there 


can be but few idlers; we are almost all workers, and since 


the multiplication of mails and the establishment of tele- 


graphic communication with Europe and China that latter 


years have witnessed,—tolerably hard workers. The hours 
of business here are as long as—if not longer than—in Lon- 
don, and we have far fewer holidays than our more fortunate 
countrymen whose happy destiny keeps them within the 
four seas. In addition, a large section of the community 
have much greater responsibilities cast upon them than 
would be incurred in the routine of business in England, 
and difficulties have often to be faced and surmounted 


without the possibility of recourse to such aid and counsel as 


would commonly be at hand, or not far distant, in an English 
commercial centre. The monotony of existence, too, is ex- 
treme ; the political and social changes that are taking place 
around us necessarily awake but a fecble interest in the 
major part of the community, while only far off echoes of 
the great events that are convulsing Europe reach us, and 
we can but now and then catch a faint footfall of the 
immense mareb of intellect and civilization—onwards, we 
may be sure, on the whole, though to an unknown and 
sometimes half-dreaded goal—so specially characteristic 
of the present century. The distractions of society increase 
rather than lessen its dullness. We move in an eternal 
circle of similar dinners, where a constant succession of 
similar dishes destroys the palate, while the everlasting 
outpour of similar talk interlarded with more than twice 
told jokes and stories, blunts the intellect with wearisome 
repetition. In public and private we sce the same faces 
day after day, until beauty itself loses somewhat of its 
charm, and even official dignity declines towards the 
commonplace of ordinary men. In our theatre the same 
actors act and re-act the same pieces, and the same lyres 
are twanged by the same kindly artists in the ears of un- 
changed audiences. So runs our life from year to year, aud 
every year is duller than the last, until at length we 
find ourselves metamorphosed into a callous race almost 
denuded of nationality by the waves of eventless time, and 
lulled into intellectual sleep by the absence of all healthy 
stimulus to mental exertion. Of course, the community is 
in no way responsible for this state of things; it is the 
sufferer by, not the creator of a monotony due almost en- 
tirely to the necessary isolation from the political, literary 
and social movement of Europe, in which we live. 
Against the depression caused by this lethargic invari- 
ability, and the lowering of mental and bodily vigour and 
tone induced by it, and by the worry specially incidental te 
existence under the conditions of life in Japan, we scem 
to possess but one remedy—change of air and scene: and 
the sensible remarks of Dr. Burney Yeo, in an instructive 
and interesting article in the last Fortnightly Reriec 
upon the advantages of such a change, we cannot too strong 
We can 
only regret that no such resorts as those which be deseribes 
in glowing colours are within our reach, but although we 


ly recommend to the attention of our readers. 
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cannot breathe the pure keen air of Engadine valleys or 
inhale the invigorating breezes that blow across Blanken- 
berghe beaches, there are hills and shores within attainable 
distance that offer similar, if not equal, benefits 
to those who are jaded by the worry or wearied by the 
monotony of life in the East. We have, we may be sure, 
a choice of many places where a renewal of health and 
vigour might be sought with a fafr chance of being found, 
but except to a few of the more adventurous among us, 
these remain for the most part unknown. It is a pity that 
visitors to unfrequented localities are so chary of imparting 
their experiences to the public, and we shall gladly open 
our columns to the reception of any notes of travel 
we may be favoured with. On the opposite coast, 
and between Uraga and Yenoshima, there are doubtless 
many pleasant seaside resorts, and Hakone and 
Ohoyama are, we may be certain, neither the sole nor the 
best hill stations where a refuge might be found from the 
heats of summer. The localities most frequented, too, 
such as Yenoshima and Hakone, might be turned to much 
better account than they actually are. The low sand hills 
that line the shores of the wide bay between Katase and 
the point where the path leaves the beach for Daibutsu, 
offer numerous excellent situations for seaside residences 
open to the south-westerly breezes in the warmer seasons 
and sheltered from the cold northerly winds of winter. 
In front the vast expanse of the waters of the Pacific for 
thousands of miles is hardly broken by an island, and with 
the beach of pure sand backed by a rampart of low dunes, 
we have the best possible combination of hygienic con- 
ditions, while landwards a succession of wooded glens and 
valleys includes an unending variety of pretty walks. A 
more salubrious or charming spot for residence during all 
but the hottest months of the year can hardly be imagin- 
ed, and it possesses the additional recommendation of 
being within easy distance of Yokohama. If anything like 
united action were possible in tbe community, it would 
entail but little difficulty and expense to provide proper 
accommodation, better in every respect, and in the long run 
less costly than what is obtainable in the village of Yeno- 
shima. So, too, the lake of Hakone might be made a much 
pleasanter place of refuge in the summer months, if the 
proprietors of the principal inns in the village could be 
induced to remove to the other end of the lake, where the 
broad open valley of Senkoku-hara would advantageously 
replace the closed hollow at the bottom of which the 
present village of Hakone lies, and which is too often 
nothing less than a trap to catch cloud, mist and rain. Asa 
place of residence, however, the seaside is—in Japan at 
least, and so far as the requirements of the majority of the 
foreign community are concerned—preferable to any of the 
known hill stations, none of which are sufficiently ele- 
vated or sufficiently free from mist and rain, to offer any 
such advantages as are to be found in the Alps, the Jura, 
the Tyrol or the Pyrenees. The coolness, especially, of 
the nights in such places as Hakone during the summer 
heats, is, however, a great temptation. But the most sure 
way of turning the mountain districts in Japan to good ac- 
count, is to make them the scene of excursions on foot, and 
the benefit derived from a trip to the hills will generally 
be found to be in proportion to the tale of clomb peaks 
and passes recorded in the pedestrian’s note-book. The 
merchant or the professional man, fagged with the multi- 
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plicity of daily cares, and unrelieved by any distractions 
in the monotony of social life, will find the irritation and 
depression of his nervous system calmed and removed as 
he surveys the varied aspects that nature presents to him 
in her wilder moods, toils up the rugged pass or steep 
mountain slope, hears the murmur of the wind among 
the forests that clothe the hill sides, or listens to the babble 
of the noisy stream that gives life to almost every narrow 
glen. The very physical labour will, if no unwise strain 
is put upon his energies, become a pleasure rather than 
a toil, the feeling of vigour engendered by the easy swing 
ofa rapid walk is in the highest degree delightful, and 
the constant change of place and scene acts as a power- 
ful restorative where bodily or mental tone has become im- 
paired, through functional rather than organic change. To 
the naturalist, the artist, and the student of Japanese life and 
manners,—nay, even to learned lexicographers, the holiday 
is a still more real one, for they may each and all be sure 
of lighting upon more or fewer interesting novelties in 
their respective pursuits, We cannot, however, too strongly 
advise those who seek health and strength among the hills, 
to burden themselves as little as possible with impedi- 
menta, especially in the shape of provisions. A little ex- 
perience will soon enable the traveller to select among Ja- 
panese dishes what are most suitable to his European 
palate, and a small store of bacon, American corned beef or 
German army sausage, with, ‘perhaps, a few biscuits ora 
piece of cheese, may easily be carried as welcome additions to 
the ordinary fare of country inns. Mountaineering, as Dr. 
Burney YEO well remarks, most benefits those whose 
nervous energies require restoration. Where the organic 
functions are interfered with either through change of 
tissue or otherwise than by the mere wear and tear of life, 
the seaside is the best resort. We ought, perhaps, to have 
prefaced our remarks with this distinction, but as PascaL 
says, . 

“La derniére chose qu’on trouve en faisant un ouvrage 
“est de savoir celle qu'il faut mettre la premiére.” 


ee 

The Peking Gazette of the Ist September makes amusing refer- 
ence to derelictions of duty on the part of the late Acting Gover- 
nor-General of Yiinnan and Kweichow, and of Tso Tsung-tang, 
the Governor-General of Kansuh. Certain Censors seem to 
constitute a special Board, at Peking, to secure exact adherence 
to official routine and name penalties when faults are detected. 
But the absurdity of making these punishments real, in the case 
of high officials, seems to have been so self-evident that certain 
nominal salaries (which are never drawn), and nominal honours 
(which are conferred only as food for penalties) have been institut- 
ed, for the said Board to play with parsactarieS if ever Tsen 
Yuying is re-appointed to office, he is to be docked one year of 
this salary, for some technical error, and Tso Tsung-tang is 
degraded one step of honorary rank for some other se oy | flagrant 
wrong. And both culprits, we presume, will grunt an mile on 
receipt of the news, and feel very much as though the formality 

n left out.—S. C. & C. Gazette. 





Our Wuchang correspondent telle us what has been done by the 
mandarins in consequence of the recent outrage upon certain 
missionaries in that city. Twenty-nine men seem to have been 
arrested, of whom eight only cou'd be implicated ; and these have 
since been kept in prison. No sentence of any kind has yet been 
passed agninst them ; but, as our correspondent suggests, the mere 
imprisonment in a Chinese gaol is in itself a severe punishment.— 
S.C. & C. Gazette, 





The Foochow Heral! leara that the line of telegraph between 
Takow and Tuiwan-fou is really about to be commenced. ‘The entire 
matériel necessary to ita completion hus, it believes, been landed. A 
railway between these two places is also talked of, but there are 
innumerable difficulties in the way of its accomplishment which tax 


even the energy of Ting Futai.—S, C. § C. Gazette. 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





CoNPESSION OF OyAMA TSUNAYOSHI, THE LATE GOVERNOR OF 
KAGOSHIMA. 
(** Chéya Shimbun,” October 2nd, 8rd, and 4th, 1877.) 

‘‘A Mr. Honda Masazane of Nagasaki has forwarded us the 
following as the confession of Oyama Taunayoshi, the late Governor 
of Kagoshima cen, and although we cannot guarrantee its credi- 
bility we publish it. Oyama’s estate produced 136 koku per 
annum, and he was besides in the receipt of a pension of 800 koku 
as a reward for meritorious deeds. He was aged fifty-two years 
and seven months. 

“ After leaving TOkiO for Kagoshima ken in December 1877, I 
reached the latter place on the 27th of that month in company 
with Hayashi, Junior Vice-Minister of the Home Department. 
When Hayashi again left Kagoshima I accompanied him as far as 
the district of Takayama, in the province of Osumi, arriving there 
on the 18th January, 1877. I parted from Hayashi on the 2lst, 
and commenced my return to Kagoshima the next day, where I 
arrived on the 25th, and on the 26th resumed my atthe Kencho. On 
the morning of the 30th January I received intelligence that on 
the previous night about thirty disorderly persons had broken into 
the magazine of the Army Department in the village of Kusa- 
murota, and had seized the powder there. I at once sent Police 
Sergeant Nakajima Takehiko to investigate the matter with the 
officers belonging to the magazine. That same night, about 12 
o’clock, a Jai-i (Captain) named Shinné Gunpachi came to my 
house and informed me that about one thousand men had again 
visited the magazine and carried off more powder, and begged that 
I would take the matter in hand and send a force to protect the 
magazine. Shinnd then withdrew, saying that he would further 
consult with Nakajima Takehiko. I then immediately went to 
the Kencho, and saw on the road much powder being conveyed 
away by jinrikisha or by pack-horses. I sent the officials who were 
at the Kencho, that night, to summon 12 or 13 police sergeants. By 
this time Nakajima Takehiko arrived, called me into a room where 
we were alone, and then told me that on account of the discovery 
of a monstrous plot, the Private School party had taken up arms 
and were then engaged in carrying away the Government powder. 
He said that the reason of the outbreak was that Nakahara 
Hisao, and ‘twenty-one others who were in the service of the 
Bureau of Police, and who had been in Kagoshima since December, 
had been discovered plotting to cause dissension among the Private 
School party, to assassinate Saigo and then call upon the Kuma- 
moto garrison troops and utterly annihilate the members of the 
Private School. This plot was overheard by a spy while Nakahara 
Hisao was relating it to an old friend of his named Taniguchi Toda, 
and information at once given to the Private School party. When 
this came to the ears of Kirino Toshiaki and Shinowara Kunitoshi, 
they immediately went to Takayama, in Qsumi, where Saigo was 
residing, and after repeated consultations they decided to proceed 
to TOkié at the head of the troops formerly under their command. 
Then Nakajima and the police sergeants present said that it was 
their duty to arrest Nakahara and the others implicated, and im- 
mediately left the Kencho. Shortly afterwards the Kirino brothers 
and Shinowara came to the Kencho and informed me of the exis- 
tence of this plot. They further requested, that as they would 
shortly call upon Saigo to proceed to the capital at the head of the 
troops, that they should be supplied with the necessary money 
and provisions. I, knowing that money would be the first neces- 
sity for Saigo to collect troops for this expedition, wrote a letter 
with my own hand to Hirata Toyoji, a member of acompany called 
Shokei-sha at Nagasaki, and sent the same to him by one Hatanaka 
Genzayemon. ‘The letter was to the following effect :—‘‘ A plot 
to assassinate General Saigo has been discovered, and consequently 
he will at once proceed to the capital at the head of his troops. I 
have therefore to request that you will forward to me at once the 
twenty thousand yen which are deposited with Kasano Kuma- 
kitchi, to cover the expenses of the expedition. At all events, send 
at once as much money as you can procure, and borrow thirty or 
forty thousand yen from Kumakitchi. The people of the Aen are 
now as much excited as at the time of the Restoration. For further 
particulars I refer you to Hatanaka.” 

I told Hatanaka that the people were in a great state of excite- 
ment, as he himself could see, and that Saigo would probably 
start from Kagoshima about the 12th or 13th of February. I 
directed him to caution Hirata to be careful of the letter I had 
sent him, as it must be kept secret. 

Ou the sume day Sugeno, a Lieutenant of the Navy, came to the 
Kencho and informed me that a large number of armed men had 
made an attack upon the dockyard the night previous, and breaking 
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into the several godowns had taken possession of arms, ammuni- 
tion, etc. He therefore requested the Kencho to afford him the 
requisite assistance, and if this could not he done, he would apply 
for help to the Kumamoto garrison. I, thinking that if applica- 
tion were made to the Kumamoto garrison the Satsuma troops 
might be attacked unexpectedly, therefore informed him that I 
would render him ample assistance. After he had retired, I sent 
a letter to one Awoyama, ordering him to protect the docks. 
Awoyama answered, that as the remaining powder had been 
soaked with water by Sugeno, all was now safe. On the 2nd 
February the Saibansho sent a letter informing the Government of 
the seizure of the powder, and thinking that the Kencho should do 
the same, I ordered Shibuya Kuniyasu and Nakamura Kaneyuki 
of the Kencho to take a despatch to a vessel that was to leave that 
day, informing the Home Minister of the whole affair. I stated in 
this despatch that some men unknown had stolen Government 
property from the godowns within the dockyards at Iso, and that 
I was then engaged in strictly investigating the matter with a 
view to arrest those implicated. 

I have been questioned about this despatch, but I was very busy 
at the time, and it was writen for me by one Iwafuji Hiroshi of 
the Kencho, and sent away immediately. The statement made 
therein, through press of business, was incorrect, but it was not 
written for the purpose of deceiving the Home Minister, or to 
prevent the Government from taking prompt steps to suppress the 
outbreak. 


Although the 5th of the same month (February) was a Sunday, 
and therefore a holiday, I ordered Minoda Nagayoshi, Kamada 
Masanao and others to collect together all the Government monies 
then in the ken, which were the reserve funds to meet any extra- 
ordinary expenditure, the ordinary annual allowance, and the 
monies that the Kencho was in charge of for the Mombusho (Edu- 
cational Department), the Okurasho (Finance Department), and the 
local taxes which had been collected. This was at once done. I 
also sent Terada Moriyuki, and Hamajima Shinsuki to the branch 
Kencho at Miyazaki, in Hiuga, with orders to do the same there. 
The result of these orders was that a total amount of one hundred 
and twenty or thirty thousand yen were collected, and adding to 
this sum twenty-one or twenty-two thousand yeu that were placed 
in the care of the Kencho for the magazine and dockyard, I then 
handed the whole sum to Saigo and his party. On the 6th a letter 
came from Saigo announcing that he had arrived at.his home in 
Kagoshima, and as he desired to see me, requested that I would 
meet him at the Private School. On the 7th I had an interview 
with Saigo, who said to me, ‘‘ Had I been here I should, in all 
‘* probablity, have prevented the members of the Private School 
‘* from acting so recklessly as to take possession of the Government 
‘*powder by force. But now the die is cast, and matters must 
‘*take their course.” Saigo further said that he had discovered 
that there was no mistake as to Nakahara and others having been 
sent by Kawaji, at the order of Okubo, to carry out some plot, 
so that he had decided to proceed to the capital with his former 
troops, and demand an explanation from Okubo. I then told him 
that some trouble might arise if his intention should not be made 
known to all the Fu, Ken, and garrisons on his route to the capital. 
Saigo replied by saying that he would send me a draft of the 
notification he intended to issue, and requested me to allow the 
Kencho to undertake the distribution of the same, and also to 
make known to the Central Government the confessions of Naka- 
hara and others. All this I consented todo. Onthe llth of the 
same month I sent Imafuji tothe Private School for the draft of the 
notice, but Saigo did not give it, though he sent instead thé confes- 
sion of Nakahara and twenty-one others, with the intimation that 
they (Nakahara and others) would be compelled to affix their 
seals afterwards. On reading the confessions I perceived that 
they were not inconsistent with the plot related to me by Take- 
hiko, and I became convinced of the truth of it. After correct- 
ing such parts of the confessions as was requisite,I sent them back 
to Saigo by Imafugi, and Saigo then forwarded certain drafts of 
documents, one of which was a despatch to be sent by the Kencho 
to the Government, stating that permission had been given Saigo 
and others to proceed to the capital The other was the notifica- 
tion of Saigo’s proceedings, which was to be issued by the Kencho 
to the Fu, Aen and garrisons on the way. Copies of these drafts 
were then immediately made out, and thirty-one messengers were 
appointed to distribute them, and money for their expenses given 
them by the Aencho. I told them that if they should meet with 
any obstruction upon their way, they should immediately apply 
for assistance to the police authorities of whatever ken they then 
happened to be in. These messengers set out on the 14th. 
This was done for the purpose of making known the state of feel- 
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ing in Satsuma and to incite the sympathy of the people. 


route which Saigo was to take. 


and Hayashi, the Junior Vice- Minister of Home Affairs, on board. 


They informed me by letter that they intended to land. But the 
Private School party guarded the coast, and as their landing seem- 


ed impossible, I went on board the steamer and had an interview 
with them. 
powder, about the arrest and trial of Nakahara and others, and 
also about the state of Kagoshima ken since the occurrence of those 
events. I told them nothing about my connection with Saigo, but 
made answers which I thought were suitable for the occasion. Ka- 
wamura then said that he would like to land and have an inter- 
view with Saigo. I then landed, and ascertained that Saigo would 
consent to an interview, so ] returned on board the 7akao Kan to 
make this known. Just at this moment the Private School party 
put off in small vessels to attack the Takao Kan, so I landed again 
without baving made any further communication and the steamer 
immediately left the coast. On the 12th the twenty thousand yen 
which I requested Hirata to forward were brought to me by Ishi- 
zawa Yatar( and Hashiguchi Kumajiré. I received this money, 
and gave the messengers five yen asapresent. I then sent the 
messengers back with several letters. One was to the follow- 
ing effect :—‘‘ Your letter of the day before yesterday was 
received at 1] a.m. on the 12th, and I have also receiv- 
ed what accompanied it.” Another was to this effect:— 
‘* What I requested you to do through Hatano you have done 
promptly and I amin receipt of the sum I wanted. But this 
money, I wish it to be understood, is that which Kasano borrowed 
from me. As soon as Kasano returns, tell him, please, to get 
more money together. Under the present circumstances I shall 
not be able to afford much interest. As regards our condition, we 
are prepared to stand against the army of the whole nation. On 
the 14th about fifteen thousand men are to advance in two direc- 
tions, towards Oguchi and Kajiki. So far large re-inforcements 
have arrived from various districts. I think that Shiba must 
havé arrived by this time. Such is our condition. Whenever you 
hear any news about the state of Kumamoto, please inform me. 
Kawamura, the Vice- Minister of the Navy, and Hayashi the Junior 
Vice-Minister of the Home Department, arrived here by the 7'akau 
Maru and I interviewed them on two occasions, but they went 
away without any suspicion. I heard from them with pleasure 
about the state of affairs at Nagasaki. Many men have arrived from 
Hiuga, and we are troubled because we have only men and but 
few of the necessarics they require. I tell you all this in return 
for your kindness. Wait until the turn of affairs. J am now busy 
both night and day.” Another letter was to this effect:—‘‘ Two 
large guns, 1,500 men, forming 24 regiments, march for Oguchi, 
7,500 men forming 135 regiments, and other body of 6,500 men 
for Ishiuin. They are to enter Higo after resting two nights on 
the way. There is still a reserve force here of tive or six 
thousand.” 


As soon as the plot of Nakahara and others was discovered, I 
stationed policemen on the frontier and the coast to prevent them 
escaping, and the news of our proceedings spreading, and for this 
reason the port was closed, and even officials were not allowed to 
pass to and fro. To all those who had to pass the barriers, pass- 
port were issued by the Aencho. But Nakajima and almost all the 
sergeants and policemen joined the expedition, and there were not 
enough policemen left for duty in the Aen. I think it was on the 
12th of February that Kifuji Takeakira, Ise Sadamune, 
Tanimura Magohachi, and Kuroye Kagenori of the Kago- 
shima Sailansho came to me and said that they desired 
to assist Saigo, and requested to be appointed to the police, 
and therefore, although I did not give them their dismissal 
from their posts in the Saibansho, I immediately granted their 
request. At the time Saigo departed, I asked him what should 
be done with Nakahara and the others, and he replied that he 
intended to reach Osaka by the end of February or the beginning 
of March, and that he would let me know from there. They were 
kept under guard by the Acxcho, but about the 21st of February 
an English man-of-war came into the port, and gave information 
that the Government was about to send some vessels to Kagoshima, 
so Nakahara and the others were confined in a new prison 
erected within the grounds of the Aracho. A Deikiishdé (High 
Priest) named Osu Tetsunen, with others priests who had been 
imprisoned by the.Private School party, were also confined in the 
same prison. Kawakami Chigata, Osakabe Kio, and Hiwatashi 
Goro arrived at Iso on the 13th or 14th of Febr in the 7'cibé 
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For this 
reason messengers were sent to Kéchi, Wakayama (Shikoku) and 
Yamagata (in the north) kena, although these places were out of the 
On the 9th the Tukao Maru came 
into Kagoshima, with Kawamura, the Vice-Minister of the Navy 


I was there questioned about the seizure of the 








Kan, but they left Iso and proceeded to the bay of Sari, in the 
district of Sashishiku (13 ri from Kagoshima). They landed there 
and sent letters to Kirino and Shinowara, who were then 
in the Teikei district (Kawakami was formerly a soldier under 
Kirino and QOsakabe under Shinowara). The letter was to 
the effect that on hearing that Saigo had inaugurated an 
expedition, they had returned immediately to Kagoshima and 
requested that they might be allowed to join Saigo. But Kirino, 
thinking that if they really intended to join the expedition they 
should have landed at Iso or appeared in person, and suspect- 
ing some plot, sent these letters to the Aencho just as he was 
about to start, with the request that the writers should be 
strictly examined. This examination was entrusted to Migimatsu 
Sukenaga, a Ist class Police Sergeant. After three days Migi- 
matsu told me that the three men had arrived, and that Kirino had 
ordered beforehand that should they not confess by ordinary exa. 
mination the reason of their return to Kagoshima, they were to be 
put to torture. 

The names of Kawabata, Tajiri and Tsurakimo, three men wha 
had already joined the expedition, were discovered in some papers 
in the possessian of Nakahara, so they were ordered to leave the 
expedition. They then applied through Kodama Junnosuke, for 
passports to proceed to Hiuga, but fearing that if they left the hen 
they might cause trouble to Saigo’s party, I ordered Migimatsu to 
arrest and examine them. After thorough examination police 
sergeant Kifuji announced that they were in no way connected 
with the plot. But stil] thinking that it would be dangerous to 
let them out of the ken, [kept them under surveillance. - 


Kishima Kiyoshi, a samurai of Satsuma, was one of the 
leaders of the Private School party, but he was discharged 
for certain reasons. He then asked Saigo for permission 
to join his expedition, but thig Saigo would not grant. About 
the 16th of February Kishima came and begged me to re- 
quest Kirino to intercede for him, so I gota letter from Kirino 
which I sent to Saigo. But still Saigo would not grant the re- 
quired permission, saying that he would have no intercourse 
with Kishima. This decision I communicated to Kishima. 

On the 3rd of March, 6th class police sergeant Tanaka Teisuke of 
Miyazaki, Hiuga, come with Ogura Shéhei, the younger brother of 
a samurai of Oita who was an ofticial of Kagoshima ken, named 
Nagakura and I interviewed them. Qgara said that he 
was trying to assist Saigo with Arima Téda and others at both Osaka 
and Kidto, but that, unfortunately, his plot had been discovered 
and Arima arrested, though he, himself, managed to escape and 
reached Kagoshima. As the Imperialist force in Bungo was weak, 
if the expedition should advance through Hinga into Bungo it 
would probably prove an advantageous move on their part. But 


as Ogura was a man whom I had met for the first time and did not 


therefore like to trust implicitly, I made indifferent answers to his 


information. Ogura then said he would himself join Saigo’s ex- 


pedition in the event of it entering Hiuga. After this our inter- 
view ceased. When Saigo was leaving Kagoshima he said that he 
would limit his adherents to the members of the Private School, 
so that I interested myself no more about military affairs. I did 
not set about enlisting recruits, neither did I inform Saigo of the 
advice which Ogura gave that it would be well for the expedition 
to march through Hiuya. 

When I first heard the details of the plot of Nakahara and 
others, I took no steps to thoroughly investigate the matter, but 
took the statements of Nakajima and his friends for proof, and 
siding with them ordered the arrest of Nakahara and others, and 
permitted Nakajima and the Private School party to examine 
them, assisted by police sergeants Nakayama Yukitaka, KOno Hanzd, 
Furukawa Gensuke, Miya-uchi Shunzd, Katayama Kiubei, Niré 
Kagemichi and others. 

On receiving the confessions of Nakahara and others from Saigo 
I believed in them, had them printed and issued within the Kago- 
shima ken. At the time these men (Nakahara and others) were 
taken before the Board of Examiners, I sent police sergeant Kifugi 
to Kumamoto, where Saigo was at the time, to obtain proofs 
against them, but none were forthcoming. Again, at the time 
that I accompamied the Mikado’s Special Envoy on board his 
vessel, I heard that those men had been put to cruel torture while 
under examination by Nakajima and his assistants. Judging from 
all these circumstances, I now believe that those confessions were 
extorted by means of threats on the part of the Satsuma men, in 
order that they might obtain a pretext for breaking out into rebel- 
lion. 

Furthermore, at the request of Saivo, I established a commissariat 
within the Acncho, whence the Satsuma troops were furnished 
with supplies. 
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I am now thoroughly convinced that all my actions materially 
assisted Saigo in his treason. 
(Signed) 
(Signature and Seal of 
Judge Kono.) 


Oyama TsunayosHI, [L.S.] 





REFORM OF THE Press Laws. 
(‘* Kémin Shimbun” 26th, September. ) 

We have recently heard a rumour that the Government has had 
under consideration the reform of the newspaper laws. Although 
we cannot say for certainly whether their severity is to be increased 
or mitigated, we are of opinion that their action will be rendered 
more lenient. 

Since the institution of the newspaper laws on the 28th of June 
1875, writers for the press have been subject to continual punish- 
ments, the like of which have never been known in any country 
in Europe. This was not, however, owing to the severity of the 
laws, but, owing to the bold and fearless manner in which the 
writers expressed themselves. The reason of this was that at that 
" time they did not well understand the nature of the laws, and it 
was not for wanton violation of the statutes or that they found 
pleasure in doing so, that they suffered punishment. Neither did 
the Government carry out the laws in any spirit of hatred. The 
reason that punishments have decreased is either that writers 
have ceased to so express themselves or that the censors do not 
look so closely into what is written as heretofore. 

The minds of men are continually progressive. Thus the law 
that is suitable to-day may not long continue so. In such a case 
Ido not doubt that the Government intend to revise the Press 
laws. The present laws were made in 1875 and they were suitable 
to writers of that day. But nearly three years having passed the 
minds of men have progressed, therefore they cannot be suitable 
to writers of to-day, and thus the Government proposes to reform 
them. 

If we undertake to answer,the question as to whether their seve- 
rity will be increased or mitigated, we must look into the minds 
of the people and see if they have advanced or not. In proportion 
as progress takes place, so does recklessness of writing cease. The 
writing of 1875 can scarcely be called anything but reckless, for 
the minds of men had not then progressed. When writers are 
reckless laws must be made to restrain them, but when expression 
takes a milder form laws must be modelled accordingly. Our good 
Government therefore has appreciated this necessity and will make 
the reform. In such a case the laws will certainly become milder. 

Editors and writers should therefore rejoice and wait for the 
day of reform. As we have been much pleased to hear the rumour, 
we have merely given our opinion. 





PUNISHMENT SHOULD END WITH DEATH. 
(‘* Akébono Shimbun,” lat October.) 

I have heard the rumour that the head of one of the rebel 
Generals Kishima Kiyoshi was exposed at Kagoshima. So it was 
stated in the Yomiuri Shimbun No. 807: When 1 heard this news I 
could not readily believeit. Nowthis Kishima was above the ordinary 
rebels being oneof the most prominent amongthem and classed with 
such men as Hemmi and Beppu. At the same time he was one of 
Saigo’s officers, and of all the offenders Saigo is undoubtedly the 
greatest. If Kishima is made to undergo such cruel punishment 
(the heads of) Kirino, Murata, and all the others should be ex- 
posed in like manner ; nor is there any reason why Saigo should 
not have to endure similar treatment. But 1 do not believe that our 
present enlightened (tovernment would behave so barbarously to 
Saigo, and therefore I do not believe that it would act thus toward 
Kishima. This is a punishment of a savage nature. After a 
man has been beheaded, the exposure of the head is intended 
to add to the disgrace of the punishment. But it is not carried 
out in any civilized country. Moreover even in Japan under 
the old feudal laws it was only done in cases where an offender 
had been guilty of monstrous crimes. Since the Restoration 
milder penalties have come into force, and it is only in such 
cases as inurdering a parent or husband that such punishments 
as the above are carried out. 

In Japan we have no special law against treason. When men 
rise in rebellion, under the impression that the Government mis- 
manages atlairs, however wrong their ideas may be, I cannot see 
that such punishment is justitiable. Yeto and Shima, the two ring 
leaders of the Saga rebellion a few years ago, had their heads 
exposed after execution, and writers at that time criticised the 
action of the Giovernment. Since then many outbreaks have oc- 
curred, such as those of Kayd and Uyeno at Kumamoto, Mayabara 


and Okudaira at Yamaguchi, ee the sam 
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and Fukuoka. Butin these cases (the offenders) were merely 
beheaded, while nothing was done to those who died fighting. 
Although these rebellions differed much in extent (from the recent 
one) in the crime of opposing the Government, in placing the 
the people in a condition of misery they differed not at all. I 
was much pleased when I thought that the Government had ceased 
all such cruel punishments and that their lenity was extended 
even to the rebels. 

In days long passed, when Minamoto no Yoshitsune defeated 
the house of Taira at Ishinotani, he captured two of the Taira 
commanders, Michimori and Tsunemasa, and brought them to 
Kioto, requesting that their heads might be exposed after execu- 
tion. The Imperial Court at first refused the request, but finally 
consented, and the sentence was carried out at the gravel pits of the 
river Sanjo in Kidto. All men who read history can see that 
Yoshitsune was moved by personal hatred and spite when he 
induced the Imperial Court to forego its merciful will, and caused 
it to put to exposure and disgrace in a place thronged with people 
the heads of two nobles who had once been numbered among ite 
members. The mercy of the Imperial Court in former days can be 
seen by this. 1 therefore am of opinion that the officials of the 
the present enlightened Government would be acting unwisely if 
they were to resort to any such mode of Government. 

Saigo rose against the Imperial Authority without cause, and 
his act is far worse than the private strife between the families of 
Minamvto and Taira. But at the same time he has done far more 
for the cause of the Emperor than ever Taira did. For very des- 
pair at being unable to do as he wished for the Imperial cause he 
attempted to commit suicide off the coast of Satauma; he fought 
all the battles of the Restoration ; he took the castle of the Shogun 
at Yedo without the loss of a single man; all these were most 
meritorious deeds and as reward he received the rank of Sammi 
and the appointment of General-in-Chief of the Army. But he 
finally passed away with the morning mist on Shiroyama. The 
people rejoice at the termination of the civil war, but there is a 
general feeling of grief to think that so great a hero did not meet 
a happier end. 

Now should the Government determine to expose the head of 
Saigo, the people would be displeased. I do not therefore think 
that it will do so. Neither do I believe that the head of Kishima 


was subjected to exposure. 
TAKAGI Kanzo. 





THE NEW RAILWAY BRIDGE AT 
KAWASAKI. 

As the new bridge across the Rokugo River at Ka- 
wasaki is now rapidly approaching completion, and 
passengers by the trains to and from Tokiéd will in all 
probability shortly be conveyed cver it, a few words in 
explanation of the method employed in its construction, 
and descriptive of the bridge and viaduct in their present 
stage of progress, may be of interest to some of our readers. 

The superstructure of the bridge proper consists of six 
spans, each of two wrought iron girders, of the kind called 
“Warren’s girders,” 100 feet in length and 12 feet 
in height, between which are laid smaller cross girders 
27 feet in length, upon which again beams of timber are 
laid at right angles and parallel to the main girders, for 
carrying a double line of rails of 3 feet 6 inch gauge; leav- 
ing an intermediate space between the up and down lines 
of 6 feet, the whole width of roadway between the main 
girders being 22 feet. 

The abutment upon the Yokohama side of the river, 
upon which the ends of the first pair of girders are laid, 
sane of four brick wells built together in a group con- 
nected by arches of brickwork and capped with massive 
blocks of granite, laid so as to forma solid pier of great 
strength. Each of the four brick wells is of 12 feet in 
diameter, the circular brick work being 2 feet in thick- 
ness, consisting of bricks specially made for the purpose 
and laid in Portland and Selenitic cement, with iron 
tie rods running through from bottom to top in order to 
increase the strength of the whole mass, and secure a firm- 
er bond. This kind of foundation, which has been largely 
used in India for bridges where an unusually deep founda- 


‘tion was required, was introduced into Japan by the late 


Engineer-in-Chief to the Government Railways (Mr. R. 
Vicars Boyle, C.S.I.), and has been used with great 
success upon the section of Railway between Osaka and 


ai of Akidzuki and | Kidto, in the case of several. bridges across rivers whose 
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bed consisted of a loose shifting sand extending to-a 


great depth. 

The bed of the river at Kawasaki differs but slightly 
from those above mentioned, and no strata sufficiently 
firm for the foundations to rest upon could be found at a 
Jess depth than from 80 to 90 feet, where a compact bed 
of gravel occurs ; the strata above that consisting of sand 
and volcanic debris, evidently brought down by the 
annually recurring floods from the mountains, and depos- 
ited gradually during the lapse of ages, until the bed of 
the river has been raised many feet above its original 
level, as well as the adjacent country whenever the river 
overflowed its banks. 

In the case of the four brick wells, which it has been 
previously stated form the abutment at the Yokohama end 
of this bridge, they have been sunk to a depth of 75 feet 
feet from the level of the underside of the girders; and 
in answer to the remarks which have been occasionally 
heard upon the alleged unnecessary length of time occu- 
pied in the erection of this bridge, it may be observed 
that in sinking these brick wells it is impossible (and even 
if it were possible, would risk the stability and perma- 
nance of the structure) to proceed except by regular 
gradations necessitating the expenditure of much time and 
patience. The process is as follows:—A few feet of 
brick-work commencing a well having been built, 
it becomes necessary to excavate from the centre in order 
to cause the well to gradually sink ; and as the depth in- 
creases and water occurs, the difficulty is greatly aug- 
mented, necessitating the employment of excavating 
machinery and frequently of divers. After the first few 
feet, the well requires to be not only excavated from 
the inside, but also heavily weighted on the top to 
make it sink ; and this process is sometimes extremely 
tedious, in consequence of a well sticking half way, aud 
after being weighted as heavily with iron rails as it is 
deemed the new brick work can bear, refusing to budge 
an inch, but perhaps finally, after hesitating for days, 
going down 12 or 15 feet at a run. 

This is sufficient to show the importance of not attempt- 
ing to imprudently hurry the work, by placing too much 
weight upon the wells while they are new and hollow, 
and perhaps cracking the brickwork ; or on the other 
hand, as those who could have built it all in six weeks 
would probably have done, stopping half way when they 
found a well obstinately stickiug, and leaving it to go 
down suddeuly some day when a train full of passengers 
was going over it. 

The wells, having been sunk in the above manner to 
their final resting place, are carefully cleaned out, and hav- 
ing been weighted with the full test weight of 320 tons, 
are filled up with concrete from bottom to top, forming a 
solid pillar of 12 feet diameter. 

On the other, or T6ki6 side of the river, are three piers 
of similar brick wells in each case, the two intermediate 
piers being carried up to the level of the underside of the 
girders with handsome blocks of dressed granite, forming 
columns 8 feet in diameter, and finished with granite ma- 
sonry to match the iron capitals of the cylinder piers in 
mid stream. The last pair of wells which form the 
pier for the junction of the bridge proper with the viaduct, 
ure convected with a brick arch of 9 feet span, similar 
to the Yokohama abutment, in both of which cases the 
springing of the arches commences several feet below the 
ordinary summer low water level of the river, being about 
16 feet from the underside of the girders. 


The three piers which form the supports to the 
girders in mid stream, are each composed of two cast- 
iron cylinders of 8 feet diameter, and 1 inches in thick- 
ness for the upper portions, and 2 inches for the lower 
portions. They are made in segments of 6 feet in length, 
four segments forming a complete circle ; both segments 
and each complete circle being firmly bolted together, and 
cemented with iron cement to make them water-tight, 
while each pier is surmounted with an ornamental capital. 

The process of sinking these cylinders was precisely 
the same as that pursued with the brick wells, the gradual 
sinking being accomplished by means of subaqueous ex- 
cavation, and heavy weighting with iron rails, until the 
final resting place was renched at an average depth of 
about 85 feet ; after which they were flually tested with 
a weight of 250 tons, and filled up with concrete, 
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The tops of these cylinders, as well as of the other piers 
and abutments, are fitted with strong cast-iron bed plates 
to receive the ends of the girders, which are bolted down 
at one end, and left sliding on gun metal plates at the 
other end of each girder, to allow for contraction and 
expansion ; the bed plates being provided with lugs to 
keep the girders in proper position. 

The diameter of the tops of the cylinders and granite 
piers being 18 feet, ample space for the utmost degree of 
contraction and expansion is provided. 

The viaduct extending from the bridge to the new 
embankment at the extreme bank of the river on the 
T6ki6 side, consists of 24 spans of 40 feet, from centre 
to centre of piers, each span being composed of four 
wrought iron plate girders 3 feet deep, framed together 
with strong T iron ties, and arranged for a double line 
of rails ; the longitudinal timbers, upon which the rails 
will be placed, being laid directly upon the girders. A 
foot way, with a hand rail supported by iron brackets, is 
attached to the outside girders on either side. 

The foundations for these 24 spans forming the viaduct, 
are composed of strong granite masonery piers, with brick 
fillings, but were not required to be sunk to any great 
depth, a sufficiently firm foundation being obtainable at 
about 8 feet from the surface of the river bed. The abut- 
ment at the Tokio end is of similar formation, but of 
additional strength. 

The total length of the bridge and viaduct from abut- 
ment to abutment is 1,656 feet of wrought iron superstruc- 
ture, carried at a height of about 18 feet above the level 
of low water where it crosses the river. The bridge and 
viaduct were designed by Messrs. R. Vicars Boyle, C.S.L, 
Engineer in Japan, and W. Pole F.R.S., Consulting- 
Engineer in London, and the iron work was constructed 
by the Hamiltons Windsor Iron Works, Garston, near 
Liverpool, to whom great praise is due for the strong and 
efficient manner in which the work has been turned out. 
The construction of the bridge in Japan was commenced 
with the larger foundations in April 1876, under the 
immediate direction of Mr. T. Shann, Resident Engineer, 
who has continued in sole charge up to the present time, 
and by whose energy and unceasing attention, combined 
with unusual ability, this important work has been brought 
to so successful an approaching termination. 

We are informed that the new bridge will be opened 
for traffic during the present month, which we are sure 
will be heard with much relief by those frequent travellers 
between T6kid and Yokohama who for some time past 
have crossed the present wooden structure with more or 
less trepidation. When this new bridge is completed it 
will be the longest in Japan, and in strength and general 
permanence of structure, may be almost termed everlast- 
ing, iu which respect it is unsurpassed by any bridge of 
its class in the world. 





REPORT ON THE FINANCES OF JAPAN, BY 
MR. MOUNSEY, SECRETARY TO H. Ms 
LEGATION. 


Sir H. Parkes to the Earl of Derby. 


Yedo, March 6, 1877. 
My Lord, 

In forwarding to your Lordship, in my despatch of the 
30th January, the official statement of the estimated 
revenue and expenditure of Japan for the fiscal year from 
the lst July, 1876, to the 30th June, 1877, I stated that 
Mr. Mounsey was engaged on an investigation of the 
finances of this country, aud that I trusted I should short- 
ly be able to forward to your Lordship the result of his 
study of the subject. 

I have now the satisfaction of inclosing Mr. Mounsey’s 
report, in which he describes in detail the Japanese 
system of taxation, the particulars of expenditure, the 
amount of public debt, and the general position and pros- 
pects of the national income. The difficulty attending 
inquiries into this subject has hitherto been considerable, 
as the science of finance is new to the Japanese Govern- 
meut, and they have had to deal with a hard task in 
linking the present with the past, and in determining the 
date from which the liabilities of the new Government 
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should commence. The information, therefore, which is 
now supplied by Mr. Mounsey’s report will, I trust, be 
found valuable and opportune, and it is gratifying to me 
to bring to your Lordship’s notice the mention he makes, 
in his covering letter, of the assistance he has received in 
compiling it from the Vice-Minister of Finance, as this 
indicates, I think, a desire on the part of the Japanese 
Government to allow the true state of their finances to 
become known to the world. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) HARRY S. PARKES. 





Inclosure 1. 
Mr. Mounsey to Sir H. Parkes. 
Sir, Yedo, March 2, 1877. 


Havine with your approval selected finance as the 
subject of my report this year, I have the honour to inclose 
to you herewith, the accompanying report on the estimates 
of public revenue and expenditure of Japan during the 
period comprised between the lst of Jauuary, 1873, and 
the 30th of June, 1877. 


As none of my predecessors at this Legation have 
written on this subject, I have found it necessary to give 
a detailed description of the taxes and items of expenditure 
contained in these estimates, and thus my report has 
become more voluminous than I at first intended or 
desired. 


In compiling it I have been much aided by Mr. Mats- 
kata, the Vice-Minister of Finance, who has furnished me 
with copies of all the laws relative to taxation, and given 
me a great deal of information on many important. points, 
especially as regards the national debt, which I should 
have been unable to elucidate without his valuable and 
ready assistance. Though authorized to do so, I have not 
mentioned this gentleman’s name in the body of my 
report, and I therefore think it right to state that it is to 
him that I owe all the information there mentioned as 
coming from the Ministry of Finance. 


I must also add that I am greatly indebted to Baron 
Siebold, who is now employed in the Finance Depart- 
ment, for the courteous and able manner in which he has 
facilitated my communications with the Japanese authori- 
ties, and my inquiries into the financial position of the 
Empire. 

IT have, &e. 


(Signed) AUG. H. MOUNSEY., 





Inclosure 2. 
Report by Mr. Mounsey on the Finances of Japan, 


Tue first official statement of the condition of the 
natioual finances was issued by the Japanese Govern- 
ment on the 9th of June, 1873. It was published in order 
to counteract the bad impression which it was apprehend- 
ed would result in Europe from the publication in the 
Japanese newspapers of the contents of a Memorial ad- 
dressed to the Mikado in the preceding month of May by 
Inouyé Kaoru and Shibusawa Shigékasn, who, as Under 
Secretaries of the Treasury had been a short time previ- 
ously intrusted with the administration of the Finance 
Department during the absence in Europe of Okubo, 
Minister of Finance. 

In this Memorial it was stated that the annual revenue 
of the country did not exceed 40,000,000 yen; whilst the 
expenditure might be estimated at 50,000,000, thus 
leaving a yearly deficit of 10,000,000 yen ; that, besides 
the latter, there was a debt of at least 10,000,000 yen 
which had been expended since the restoration in excess 
of revenue on natioval works of urgent importance ;— that 
the liabilities of the Government in respect of their issue 
of paper currency and for the home and foreign debt, 
amounted to 120,000,000 yer, and finally, that the total 
debt of the country amounted te 140,000,000 of yen for 
the payment of which no provision had yet been made. 


This statement was so much at variance with the only 
two notices on Jupanese Finauce which had up to that 
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date been made public, namely, an article which appeared 
in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” in September, 1872, and 
evidently inspired by the Japanese Government, and a 
statement of semi-official character, put forward by the 
Japanese Commissioners to the Vienna Exhibition in the 
spring of 1873, both of which represented Japan as being 
in possession of a surplus revenue of about 3,500,000 yen, 
that the Japanese Government appear to have thought 
that the national credit would be most seriously and in- 
juriously affected unless they afforded the public more 
detailed information relative to the revenue and expen- 
diture of the Empire. 

The Minister of Finance was accordingly ordered by 
the Mikado to draw up an exact statement of the condi- 
tion of the Finances, and in June, 1873, he published the 
estimates for that year, based, according to his statement, 
on the revenue and expenditure of the previous year, 
together with an explanatory letter to the Prime Mi- 
nister. 

In this letter the Minister of Finance, after declaring 
the memorial of Inouyé Kaoru and Shibusawa Shigékasu 
to be founded on “rough calculations made merely from 
memory,” ascribed the discrepancy between the ‘“ Black- 
wood” and Vienna statements, which estimated the sur- 
plus at 3,807,750 yen, and 3,459,787 yen (equal to 
761,550 72. and 691,957 7. respectively), whilst he himself 
ealculated it at 2,140,365 yen (équal to 428,073 /.), to the 
fluctuating price of rice, in which the greater part of the 
(axes were then paid. But he added that as payments in 
méney were being substituted for payments in kind simi- 
lar discrepancies would not recur. 


He stated that though rice was then at its lowest 
price, and though the Government had been obliged to 
spend large sums on the construction of railways and 
telegraphs, the erection of lighthouses, barracks, public 
offices, and model factories, the annual income exceeded 
the expenditure, and that those works being completed, 
and being to some extent reproductive, there would in 
future be a decrease in expenditure and an increasing 
revenue. 


As to the public debt, the Minister of Finance placed 
its total amount, both internal aud foreign at 31,224,701 
yen (equal to 6,244,940/.), or less than a fourth of the 
sum Calculated by the memorialists. He briefly stated 
that provision was made for reducing the foreign debt 
by “ fixing (reducing ?) the allowance of the nobles and 
two-sworded men,” that the money and rice lent by the 
Government. to private individuals constituted a fund for 
meeting the internal debt, and that for the issue of paper 
money there was a special reserve fund deposited iu the 
Treasury vaults. He concluded by promising that an 
“intelligible explanation” of these three funds should be 
carefully prepared and speedily published. 


This promise does not appear to have been fulfilled, 
and nothing more was heard of the subject until June, 
1874, when a second budget was published. It was 
followed by a third in May, 1875, but this document 
merely contained the estimates for the first six months 
of that year, as it was then found desirable to change 
the fiscal year. The necessity for this change was 
explained at the time by the Minister of Finance to 
arise from the fact that “the system of computing the 
fiscal year from January 1 to December 31, adopted in 
1873, had proved inconvenient in consequence of the land 
tax being collected partly in one year and partly in anoth- 
er, thus rendering it difficult to adjust the accounts of 
each year, and impossible to depend implicitly on the 
estimates. It had therefore been decided that in future 
the fiscal year should end on the 30th of June, and it was 
with a view to inaugurate the new system that this budget 
was limited toa period of six months.” 


The fourth budget, covering the period from the Ist 
July, 1875, to the 30th June, 1876, was not published 
till January of the latter year, and the fifth, that for IST76- 
v7, Was only issued at the end of January, 1877, Le, 
nearly seven months after the commencement of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

There are, as_wiil be seen, many material points in 
which these decuments difler from each other, and upon 
Which it will be necessary for me to commeut, But be: 
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fore proceeding to this part of the subject, I must state in 
distinct terms that all Japanese budgets are nothing more 
than estimates. The revenue is estimated by the Minister 
of Finance, and the expenditure by the heads of the Gov- 
ernment Departments. The latter forward detailed ac- 
counts of their requirements to the Financial Department, 
which either returns them for reduction, or passes them, 
according to the. capabilities of the Treasury. They are 
then submitted to the Council of State, and if there ap- 
proved, are laid before the Mikado and sanctioned. No 
official statement of the actual revenue and expenditure 
in any yeat has ever yet been published, and Japan being 
as yet neither endowed with nor fit for Parliamentary 
institutions, there is no public body which has the power 
to look into or control the vational accounts. The public 
has therefore no guarantee that the figures of the Minister 
of Finance are correct, and can only derive confidence in 
them from the fact that the Government has hitherto been 
able to pay its way and meet the ordinary expenses of the 
Administration of the country without having recourse to 
loans. 

I should also add, that I am informed by the Vice- 
Minister of Finance that the accounts contained in the 
first three Budgets, embracing the period from the Ist 
January, 1873, to the 30th June, 1875, are considered as 
definitely closed, and as having no connection with the 
accounts of the new era, commencing at the latter date. 
Hence, and also because reliable information even about 
the present, let alone the past, is only obtainable in this 
country with considerable difficulty, it would be an unre- 
munerative as well as an arduous task to attempt an 
incisive analysis of these accounts. I insert two of them, 
Tables I and II (the third, for the six months from Jauu- 
ary 1 to June 30, 1875, is too involved to throw any light 
on the subject), chiefly as historical documents illustrative 
of the very gradual development of financial science in 
Japan, and indicative of the difficulties which must have 
beeu encountered and overcome in order to arrive at the 
intelligible statement of the financial condition of the 
Empire contained iu the Estimates for 1875-76 and 
1876-77, 


(For Tables sce page 878.) 





TRAINING NOTES. 

Although you do not call special attention to the faet, I 
am sure all your readers will hail with delight the news 
that “ Triton” returned, from his trip round the world, per 
City of Peking, having |eft Yokohama on the 27th July 
last, and since then visited Canton, Singapore, Galle, 
Athens, Rome, Venice, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, 
witnessed the attack on Plevna and been foremost in three 
Turkish charges! I rather think I have outdone the 
U.S. Consul at Jerusalem, who only went round the world 
in 68 days, including a fast trip from Yokohama to Canton. 
But truth is stranger than fiction, and after all this excit- 
ing journey can you not guess how welcome to me was 
the placid calm of the Race Course paddock, where I found 
myself at about 5.15 a.m. (by the mattie toki) to-day. 
alas! for the occupation of this well-known instrument. 
Mr. de Benter refuses longer to take an active part in the 
Races, either Club or Association. (.V.B.—By active 
part I don’t refer to his past performance on—or rather 
off— Mongolian Lamb). This was the first shock J 
received. ‘The next news was that Mr. Morrison had gone 
home.—“ Eureka !” I exclaimed, for visions of the here- 
tofore existing difficulties between the opposing parties 
being amicably settled, flitted before me. But even this 
was not to be, and I soon found that the ridiculous party 
feeling ran stronger than ever among the malcontents, 

I think there were assembled in the paddock, in various 
groups, rather less than 40° interested personages anid 
Hpectators, and at one time there were no less than 
five ponies on the course! I can hardly yet say much 
about the ponics, but a few remarks now will lead up to my 
usual letters, which [hope shortly to continue. 

Mr. Morrison's stable is under the very judicious manages 
ment of Mr. Marlborough. Yallapoosa and Braemar are 
taken ont in the “wee sma hours’, so | could not pick up much 
information about them. Jarvis, Hoosie and Lintic I saw 
go round—the latter very round—and think that they are 
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fully up to muster. The two Japanese ponies Distemper 
and Copper Shipments, as some call it, or Crescent, are in 
very fair condition, but would be better for a little groom- 
ing, of which they certainly do not get their proper portion 
since the departure of the Tartan veteran. 

Mr. John Peel has a very small string this season, but 
Bonny Doon is already far more tit than he ever was in the 
spring. The latest addition to thisstableisa young half-breed. 
If this style ofanimal is to be the moko futuro of Japan, we 
may verily congratulate ourselves on the introduetion of 
what theJaps call the Warabi-muma (Arab). Mr. J. Peel's 
Suleiman Pasha is reported by the very knowing ones, 
to be bya well known Japanese stallion out ofone of the best 
Arabian mares sent here in ’65 by the late Napoleon III, 
as a present to the Shégun. The success of the breed 
must be attributed to a fluke, as the usual couplings have 
proved utter failures. I hear that the late authorities at 
the Shimosa farm claim great credit for the breed of this 
very promising colt, but, apparently are forgetful of the 
fact that Suleiman Pasha can boast of tive Springs, while 
the late “ powers that were” barely date back to 74. 

Mr. Fairplay owns another half breed, which is much 
too young (34) to do anything with the proper weight, 
and will probably be reserved for a future occasion. 

Mr. Nicolas, of course, claims the ownership of a 
third one. Doubtless this is a half-breed, but I defy 
any one to say with accuracy what might be the com- 
ponent qualities of cither sire or dam. A giraffe and a 
towel horse both have ‘points’ whieh may be found in 
Mr. Nicolas’ bay colt, but Timust wait for a few days— 
till I see him go—before I express any positive opinion as 
to his merits. ° 

The Legal, Secretarial, and General Trading Company's 
stable are represented by quantity as regards the mumber of 
their stock and by quality as regards their riding representa- 
tive. Mr. William’s brilliant finish on Crasader at last 
meeting is still a topic of conversation among the 
sporting communists of Yokohama, and general opin- 


ion is that his services are now rather thrown away. 
The Moor andl Jim Hills were good ponies — last 


meeting, but during the interval have been let down 
to such an extent that, in my very humble opinion, they 
will see the greater part of the races in which they may 
compete. Itisa pity that the proprictors of this large 
stable should not have been able to secure any better 
griffin than that they are at present training so darkly, 
and which I understand is to be appropriately christened 
The Viaduct. I have not vet seen any of the China 
ponies of this stable exercised, and therefore postpone my 
remarks about them till next week. 

I should say something about Mr. Saville’s ponies, 
but must wait until I have seen a little more of them, 

I caught a glimpse of our corpulent friend this 
morning, but his stable was not represented. I hear, 
however, that he has profited by my former advice and 
feeds his ponies more and hinself less. | hope to have a look 
at hix stable in a few days, and will tell you more about it 
next week. 

History repeats itself; and while destroving some old 
letters just now, I saved an incidental fragment to light 
a cigarette, on which appeared these old familiar lines :— 

“ Alas! I muat train poor old “ Dibsey ” 
In the Y. R. CU, meeting to run,” 

Good morning Baron G.! 

Colonel Forrester, of course, is very busy, having a string 
of six ponies under his command. I suppose, as usual, 
they will be good scconds or thirds. Well, if the ponics 
cannot gallop, it is not the fault of the trainer, for I have 
never vet been up to any “early morning's ” work without 
seeing our friend doing what he calls @ training canter ; 
the pace may be rather fast, but that is only in accordance 
with his old habits. There appeared to be some diftcrenee 
of opinion between the Colonel and one of his mounts, 
which resulted in the former “squaring the circle,” and 
Thear the pony (Faust) was rescued near the Wishing 
Bridge. 9 There are, of course, the usual ‘ stragglers,” 
but L have not yet been able to pick up anything about 
them or their belongings, and must postpone that pleasure 
till next week. 

Yours truly, 
TRITON, 

Yokohama, 5th October, 1877, 
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ESTIMATED GROSS REVENUE. 


Throughout this report yen have been converted into sterling at the rate of 4s. to 1 yen, though the average value of yen during 
the four years, January 1, 1873, to December 31, 1876, has been nearer 4s. ld. 




























TABLE I, TaBLeE II. 
1873. 1874. 
Section Yen. £ Section Yen £ 
1. Land Tax...............00. aieicanciainanates 40,263,588 | «8,052,717 | 1. Land tax......c.c ce cesecscsessceeneneees 44,603,332] 8,920,666 
Ground rent, trade licences, and 
other taxes in Yedo, Kidto, and 
OWRD. ai cisesiaaccocasieiversnsesetootess 310,623 62,125 
Ship tax (native vessels)............... 34,000 6,800 
Servants, carriage, horse, and plea- 
sure-boat tax........ccceccecsseseceeees 63,236 T2447 = ast fusctcuthadeewtecsaselisteasstwatoerues 65,000 13,000 
Shooting licences................0000e0e 50,400 10,080 
Other licences...........ccecceceeeeevoeees 335,000 67,000 
Tax on silkworms (cards)............ 190, 38,060 
»» dealers in horses and cattle 36,495 7,299 
», trades and miscellaneous 
[products...| 902,716 180,545 
Tonnage dues (native vessels)...... 42,164 8,433 
Harbour dues..............cscscessseeeeees 40,013 8,004 
2. Tax on fermented liquors............ 774,000 154,800} 2. Tax on fermented liquors............ 911,800 182,360 
- Oil pressing..................46 55,000 TEOOG T° eehalcvevausehfeuscaceeberieanswecssucavieienes 55,100 11,020 
a RUPE oseecdiacesveponewsasacetes 287,707 57,541 
Miscellaneous taxes.............:.00000 1,020, 934 204,187 
Oe) SRAM PS wives esdsesassergacveeccexcts nian 1,300,000 260,000; 3. Stamps— 
Documentary .............0.ssesse secre. 794,000 158,800 
On silk thread.............0665 cesee 53,700 10,740 
4, Customs, 4, Customs— 
NW OGO:. cssssu Sasaanl ns deeees 4,684 
Yokohama ................ B2G 451i; jG |b  suhucVadividsieecwnsasncsnans 1,209,177 
TOGO Sonic sanacecercncacesses S00;2001  # #  - - Ui. Sapsitu'ctunsetagetasvesaeiesn exe 312, 
Osaka ........... pcicadensat are sidasccdetberevspauaipaseeceasese 55,916 
Nagasaki ...............055 IGB32a jo‘ if  agcedebawdscakuueipeensecnente¥ee 119,776 
Niigata... ccccscecsese. 7S nn, Cnnh Meer etsy niet ae cara "368 
Hakodate ...............005 19, 
———| 1,823,909 364,782 1,716,915 343,383 
Be Post: OMe iscsi ciicanicscavge at 200,000 40,000} 5. Post Office...........cce cee ccecee eee eeeee: 
LOLERTADUG ais deiesi exsist essiasserdvesvenees 200,000 40,000 
6. Taxon produce of the Hokkaidé...| 338,813 67,763] 6. 
7. Special tax on grain...............60008. 
axes for irrigation.. ...............6. 
8. Loochoo tribute....................ccc008 
G... SSAlGry GOK oo Gsscsesasevarsccwwaniocsecs 
Tax on allowances...............csec0ee0 
10. Imperial household ..................4.. 
Total ordinary revenuce...... 47,006,810 | 9,401,362 Total ordinary revenue...... 
7. Refund of Government loans and 11. Refund of Government loans and 
INGOPOKG: cas vivesereisciice sa) edterieensc 1,221,982 244,398 WOGOROGE asic ehes secensccusnnoxdariresess 
Fine on} 200%000 |, 40'000] Sale of escheats and fines........ 
Incidental revenue............ 1,730,072 346,016 Incidental revenue............ 
1] 266,374 
Surplus of year 1873 ......... 2,141,265 428,253 
58,473,136! 11,694,627 
The following items were originally in- - 
serted in the Reserve and Ac- 
count ” for 1874. They form an in- 
tegral part of the ordinary or extra- 
ordinary revenue, and are here trea 
accordingly :— 
DAPROB this xchien de yr uannren nea seeee adsniaeeees 296,757 59,352 
TRRUWAYN  oocsiig x oxd chins sececesatanlusccscss 722,096 144,419 
DOLCQTA DNB i554 xe oocdeidcieseiaeaieeciish access 39,260 7,852 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
PROD WOPKG 553 cp inca None begets dvtecate 106,193 21,239 
Repayment of sums due to Govern- 
ment on account of circulation o 
Paper MONEY......... cece eee eee eee ees 136,745 97,34 
neeeyaat of loans made by former nen 
almios and assigned to (tovern- 
WIGNY: es scnuicmuchsssuanecevkebtecitens 505,656 101,132 
Refund of loans to Hans on account o 
_ new paper currency..............6..660. 71,666 14,333 
Coinage fees, &C............cccecce eee ee 833,091 166,618 
Sale of useless articles.............0....0.. 57,508 11,502 
Sale of public lands.........000..00.000. 256,927 51,383 
Toba ot oovdecatermahonrieds 3,025,901 | 605,181 
Grand total......ccccssseen 48,736,882 | 9,747,378 Grand total... ............. , 81,499,087 12,299, 508 
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ESTIMATED GROSS EXPENDITURE. 
TABLE I. TABLE II. 


1874. 





Section Yen. £ Section 
1. Redemption of Public Debt— 
Debt bearing no interest, of which 
principal 1s to be repaid : In- 
stalments for 1873-74............ 508,700 101,740 
Debt bearing interest and repay- 
able with interest: Instalments 
















for UST S-T4ivcicicickicrinscacesedevss 1,100,400 220,080 
Internal debt, repayable at once.| 250,000 50,000 
Foreign debt, principal............ 450,000 90,000 
»> Interest ............ 370,000 74,000 
2, Pensions and annual allowances to Ve. POnONG i isiciscccsccecstadesesdsvesarsccdses 
former Daimios and their re- Allowances to former Daimios an 
CARNGPG - ocacccrcsveciesaceicescectouienk 12,613,816 | 2,522,763 their retainers ...............e.eeeeees 
3. Buildings and river embankments...| 4,000,000 800,000 | 2. Buildings and river embankments... 
Allowance to Temples.................. 
4. Foreign relations.............. re 100,640 20,128] 3. 
5. Council of State.................. ccc cee ee 330,000 OG,0OR ST) 22 - aecadeusedcecanwiaeeetusesexcdeeeae- atnes tues ees 
6. Ministry of Foreign Affairs............ 168,700 33,740} 4. Ministry of Foreign Affairs...... dines 
= ig CT. See 893,499 NGS, Oca\t.- | sivatedues cecwanmet soateunveelatasmerecunges: 
ee WED 56.5.0 sbescnanisons 8,000,000 | 1,600,000 |i ceeceeeeceeneeeaeeneeeestapeeenes 
ae MSriNe: 2oreccis neces 1,800,000 DOO COO cash ids i etheh siceuuaneannagenen eeawavesncees 
5 Public Instruction ...... 1,300,000 SUGOUO Tn hcak vena iewucsag eliawvaneensinGdensed eiloncs 
3 Public Worship ......... 50,000 WUFOUO ET = “ga cieca acu uwnasard enanenetneeesiGueaaecuae 
i Public Works ............ 2,900,000 OOOO donee ear’e cacbhiec Wa puitcbeslreutentetaweaees 
3 DUBEICE voice cmcicnesdn cones 630,000 E2U,000'!, — saaacvdsaasagudarsuuninanesesienateartexiiaciaieaas 
Imperial Household .. 643,552 BOOGUIN “Ae esepcsaubatentiseuadane cutee Uatemsenndunas. 
Colonization De ment ............ 1,177,312 SONA See uth dey tee esndsamiuaerdanesecselivalel 
Administration of three Fu............ 800, 342 A 2 (cc ee ee eee ee nee 
Local Government of open Ports... 
Administration of Ken.................. 2,992, 267 BUS A0a 1 — .” \aueetictia tence tes ede wets hieacsew bere sd 
7. Police of Fu and Ken.................. 579,313 115,864 5. Police of Fu and Ken.................. 
Police of Kem............-.cceeceeeee eee ees 270, 687 DEIR 4. candetiesidedancsactosctnieiacssinsedeanontancces 
Legations in America, England, 6. Legations and Consulates............ 
ance, and Austria.................. 89,200 17,840 
9, Consulates at New York and six 
Other Porte. ieccisisereacsceccsavies 21,060 5,212 
Total ordinary expenditure...| 42,039,488 | 8,407,897 Total ordinary expenditure...| 45,178,567 | 9, 035,713 713 
10. Incidental expenditure— ie Incidental expenditure— : 
Reform of Postal Service, print- te-issue of paper currency......... 249,193 49,838 
ing notes to be exchanged for Issue of Grovernment bonds and 
those issued by Han, printing GAINS oc ceejncasova tao tasieraratvente 124,435 24,887 
Public Debt Bonds, &c......... 1,642,600 328,520 Expenses attending change o 
Expenses of Diplomatic Agents in CUBPONGY. 2.655 oi vs oeseatecan adders 242,052 48,410 
foreign countries..........0..0 172,300 34,460 Transportation of grain........... 95,997 19,199 
Austrian Exhibition.................. 242,130 48,426 Exhibition in England... sees 9,000 1,800 
Fund for incidental ex penses...... 2,500,000 500,000 Purchase of Takashima mine...... 404,000 80,800 
Contingent fund— 
Army and Navy.........6. sees 1,706,089 341,219 
CONOR so edocs tiaieeeeastiies 4,795,352 959,070 
Total incidental expenditure | 4,557,030 911,406 Total incidental expenditure...| 7,626,118 | 1,525,223 
Total ordinary exponditure...| 42,039,488 | 8,407,897 Total ordinary expenditure ...| 45,178,567 | 9,035,713 
52,804,685 | 10,560,936 
Proposed redemption of paper cur- 
PODOY: G655205.ccasieinetaradensricdiavente 5,000,000 | 1,000,000 
57,804,685 | 11,560,936 
The following items were ee Soe in-|————-. — | —___._. 
serted in the ‘‘ Reserve Fund AS: 
count” for 1874. With one exce 
tion, they form an integral part of the 
ordinary or extraordinary expen- 
diture, and are here treated accord- 
ly: 
Radeepion of debt— 
Internal debt, principal .................. 249, 223 49,845 
Internal debt, interest ............eeeee 661,769 132,354 
Foreign debt, pee bbe awiea pute g 488,000 97,600 
» interest .................. 1,197,491 239,498 
Shimonos¢ki indemnity ................6000 1,515,000 303,000 
MG: es csssinis Meanzete Gadawistecneessancgeniwuls 462,115 92,423 
TOLGGERDN 5 yi:ta0itniad icine cseneekeresa easiness 472,130 94,426 
WOW sss Facasiss ia sedan seinem 1,348,920 269, 784 
RailWay8 0.00... eeescessssescsseeseescneoncees 2,520,535 504,107 
POURINOREUDG © sascwiisss va ssucnawavoanecianve vere, 341,981 68,396 
Expenses of assaying... ...........6. cee 107,405 21,481 
Rothe aom eae 9,364,659 | 1, 872,934 934 
Grand total ........ccccseccesccceeeeses 67,169,344 | 13, 433,870 870 
——— —-—|_—_ ——.-. -| Deducting again the 5,000,000 yen men- 
Grand total expenditure......... 46,596,518 | 9,319,303 tioned above as proposed redemption 
Grand total revenue ............ 48,736,882 | 9,747,378 of paper money, and the ‘‘ Shimono- 
Sipe iearaer tas -— séki indemnity,” both of which might 
Sut plus. cniacascecsssavdvsiee. 2,140,364 428,07 H) ie aed have been charged on the 
eserve Fund ..........cccesssecescesecs os 6,515,000 | 1,303,000 
rrand total expenditure............ 60,654,344 | 12,130,870 
Grand total revenue ..........00..06. 61,499,037 | 12,299,808 
' Sarplus: siissidssvvissieescatecosns 844,693 168,938 
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ESTIMATED GROSS REVENUE. 
TABLE II[.—1875-76. TABLE IV.—1876-77. 
Section. 
1. Customs— Yen. £ Yen. £ 

WOW aninn ice ceiaes ask viscid eh ae: an cawennen eae eecianga weep een 1,237,169 247,434 1,236, 607 247,321 
FON yaa aytdteaeS yaad tends ape Peete auth aias die vdew euinruennseaas 293,838 58,768 312,232 62,446 
ANNO oasis s ised Guasch asarnceiae eva peeesnedd asa ene earalcee Nets 33,507 6,702 34,972 6,994 
INDUNBAGL: .Silaveccuoas srasadadsavetdavundnioessy axmeadraevaureimesventneee 119,822 23,964 115,270 23,054 
NST AER sess sasascnaccd tnceancdeankscpansapeeat coaumenessania Seca 776 155 466 93 
TIA BUG oo Se dace Seevce natura leds dos Pinon ntaateoia bi aleestieeees eens 15,870 3,174 18,300 3,660 
Miscellaneous revenues from Open Ports...........c:ceeerees 43,855 8,771 44,707 8,941 
Ds. TM TAK icv conccnasiceiiontiasescasutlacmcnss Sekai gusndienlwedassatvans 51,505, 967 10,301,193 46,556,743 9,311,349 
Royalty on Mines. sci<cscns usnns dorauegavedoavavesnds daeraningeemesty 10,464 2,093 11,055 2,211 
Salar CAR chica hi eciacss eve ceeiedentdisa decays ona aaeet cotslovs na aeacye tue) 108, 285 21,657 93,575 18,716 

Taxes on Allowances of Nobles and their former Retainers 
(Samurai) and on Meritorious Service Pensions............ 2,267,810 453,562 2,198,914 439,783 
Tax on produce of the HOAs setae ceteeeewieacaetaeeaasan cee 437,485 87,497 370,592 74,118 
Tei bite (rowt IAG Cos dco as See od since via nescexcelegeaenensankwetest 50,744 10,147 34,925 6,985 
3. Fax on fermented iquors..........ccccecsccecssceesescensessesvoenes 1,613,083 322,616 2,373,859 474,773 
TG ROCO SAK oe 26 os etal nelle buvenete vaeansawadwmedeane aul 100,000 20,000 539, 948 107,989 
EAI ULC es fciccsesi oth ent aaxsnarc. nd ons dapeery asad aie eeins cannes 534,917 106,984 531,881 106,376 
Postado Stasis ates as Sen sacets vient ieee aero eeaeaees amie 570,000 114,000 652,884 130,577 
Stamps on legal deeds 2.0.0.0... eeeeee ce eeee eee eees seiatass ieee ‘ 200,000 40,000 302,474 60,495 
vacates Tee nse sis oi fiat fG A ae U sou uasaeotanrairen cee oe ae 79,500 15,900 
Stamps on silkworms’ eves Cards.......ccccccseeeeeee eee eeneee eee ees 339,772 67,954 118,356 23,671 
Ditto on raw and floss silk and COCOONS..........c.ceecee eee eee eee 31,646 6,329 21,492 4,298 
Dicense: far silk: dealers ccc. ssosek ios cinta save e sie tenes cxicawen apace: a as 1,766 353 
Tax on merchant-vessels, boats, &C..........cccceeceeee ene eeneeeees 189, 207 37,841 128,641 25,728 
Ditto in: Velislesss: 4 o23ieGasteetaa taxk coi otiedeante tered amstew aes 165,844 33, 169 200,000 40,000 
Tax on Trading Corporations, rice, OU, &C.............ceee eee eeee ae is 200,000 40,000 
POGUE NCENAOS cveriacse'sanans ionirmentocscmeia senexdesssoneeeene aades 47,641 9,528 47,573 9,514 
Licenses for dealers in horses and cattle.......... ccc cence eee ees 59,095 11,819 62,024 12,405 
lhitto for manufacture of weights and measures......... 2... 7,680 1,536 8,174 1,635 

Copyright fees (income from Government property at Open 
[At gr. | Ree RN er ORES ORIEN NUE orn Et ee ene Tn 6,708* 1,341 4,026 805 
Fees for passports to foreign countries (minor receipts)...... 6,730* 1,346 3,928 784 
Pyne eiste’ Licenses iis cacash. yess crass ics veoteeeexstan seams aawaesees - ‘i 150,000 30,000 
Se. ineral Hroduce. sex eqngecianviasiahasseesn tee ex uapeaacestamnsaaetes 548,314 109,663 1,212,825 242,565 
Teil WAy 8 ins og he. Vosecieseietidentisncosni Sexiest ania yu gat svansemantiee 691,019 138,204 692, 967 138,594 
AST OUR NS 2 « spesia wavatenteaan x eceuhenec ooAwan renews aman ceacoeeeamelnias 152,143 30,429 163,858 32,772 
Manufactories (Department of Public Works) iron............ 218,400 43,680 200,000 40,040 
Silk manufactories (Department of the Interior)................ 30,000 6,000 38,000 7,600 
Printing office (Finance Department). ..........cc cee cess ee eee eee 18,445 3,689 20,510 4,102 
Dockyards (Naval Department) ............ cece eee e eee eeeeeeees 183,432 36,687 127,000 25,400 
Ba, NUM Gates aiteesnedore ts socectnate nance eeqetale nakgueaaaAtnantnvad stene 675,240 135,048 770,800 154,160 
G6. Sale of Gsoverninent property... .........:.ccececeeeccecnerceceeceeees 968,956 193,791 692,772 138,554 
Rents frouy Government. lands... 6. c.scccévcescocewsceacaesecsecsss 145,668 29, 134 139,713 27,943 
Pitta free Gis cosh seis 24x eis Ge axwen cabedespeweasebas phtednsans tase 367,270 + 73,454 129,769 25,954 
7. Miscellancous revenue (not taxes)...........cceeseseee sence eeeeeeees 1,553,736 310,747 1,026, 849 205,369 
8. Refund of loans to Imperial Princes and Hans. .................. 323,233 64,648 791,910 158,382 

Refund of estate-rated paper money debt incurred by former 
1D Lt Coenen Testy oer e Tare ear rire Terr T en Terr et rery 70,714 34,143 425,042 85,008 
Refund of general debts due to Government..............:ceee 2,543,781 508, 756 108,544 21,709 
68,588, 266 13, 717, 653 62 995,643 12,599, 128 

















* In the Estimates of 1875-76, as originally published, the first of these items was inate as ‘‘Income from Government 


Property in the Open Ports,” and the second as ‘‘ Minor Receipts.” 


Section. 
1. Redemption of Public Debt— 
Internal Debt— 
Principals cic denice inc cannon ieiantead asemiaeniaanncends 
terest specie eegestaeemeua de eaeaamaiiscaattele eames ies 
Foreign Debt— 
Principal vc ccecccccvsscccadereserserdecsesesseesestieesowsssectsocseessaeese: 
Dice a bp sae ese his eg Rass We heave ioe ters Loan ram aci ean sae 
W eaTALEVTTIS STOOD Goce ac cok cdehavareedlie see sia cedaeeene¥aeeehes iad ciaaepaenes 
9, Civil List and Appanages of Imperial MP ORUYscivcseetaioca vee 
3. Meritorious pensions and allowances to Nobles and their 
FEtaINETs. CAUNMITAN)s ncciasstasecsdoss. dcop canes wks ak cena neways 
Allowances to Shinté Shrines, and Buddhist Temples......... 
Se, RAR Ak MUO apicateie nsw osanoes aktaGncwacdedsewnntaed dead yearns 
SS EEE, © 5 .u oe valine PE Ral Seed Reman ere vea meee ted odcinet een mabe sieeateney< ne 
Assemb ly of Leoeal CPCI year ceasteacew aidudcauinacs ele earee ees 
Ministry of Foreign AMM Us... 0... cece terrence eeee ce eee 
7 tiie Mitar ite <3 Giatarcsctadac edn eieenizesente 
sis LIPS 5 ideas sev eee ncanbea. Mek abate hem, Aes 
7 WN eccijs ctrsrate ana” Hissdaaens cover pesmaatiawen teres 
- Marine , Fie ie dea damsuen rat 
7 Public lastrnction, CL apiaeateeue aus cis oda ep area aa 
- Public Worshipr...... cceeseeeneceesenereeeeeeeeee canes 
va Pea NW he ee ssid as eee aie asin a ee S 
i TAPaP ks 20, iene okie? assent seared bonne ies aeaeees 
i the Imperial ioischokl: Kknuihsiiaudeiedeeweuconwns 





ESTIMATED GRONS EXPENDITURE. 


ee A me ens a ct | 


Google 


TaBLe III.—1875-76. 


Yen. 


621,942 
1,894,240 


738, 637 
1,081,588 
9,245 
727,500 


17,596,561 


208, 505 
400,000 
200,000 
20,000 
170,090 
2,300,000 
1,604,600 
6,950,000 
2,700,000 
1,700,000 
70,000 
4,750,000 
1,250,000 
222 200 


£ 


124,388 
378,848 


147,728 
216,318 

1,849 
145,500 


3,519,312 
41,761 
$0,000 
40,000 

6,000 
34,000 
460,000 
320, 920 
1,390,000 
540,000 
340,000 
14,000 
950,000 
250.000 
44,500 


' Taste 1V.—1876-77. 


Yen. 


1,833,152 
1,903, 667 


756, 180 
1,049,420 
9,028 
827,500 


17,517,453 
187,924 
494, 000 
207,000 

30,000 
185,600 
3.699, 812 
1,798, 600 
7,200,000 
3,549,700 
1,704,800 
73,000 
4.900.000 
1,420,500 
316,000 


£ 


366,630 
380,733 


151,236 
209, 884 


165,500 


3,503,490 
37,585 
98,800 
41,400 
6,000 
37,120 
739, 963 
09,720 

] 400, 000 

709,940 
340,960 

14,600 
930,000 
284, 100 


—  -—— — 
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ESTIMATED GROSS EXPENDITURE.—/ Continued. ) 





Section. 

4. Colonization Department 
Land Tax Reform (Office 
Acmunistration: OF 3. PF GG. i cicwis cchcscsiiccs exe e-ecandouesds tovervitccs 
Administration of 35 Kens 


SOS ee eS teen neesHree ese aeeeteeesseetreeseesseses 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee) 


ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 
PRES OR e tere eeee se TED ae He mee eae etaeeeeeesae 


The Shinté Shrines of Isé 


Ditto, Watercourses, <litto 
Legations and Consulates in Foreign Countries 
Reconstruction of Imperial Palace 
Disposition Fund for 

of Industr 
Miscellaneous Expenditure 
eae aaa Fand. 


So PI BR a 


— 


Bee eee eee es eee eee eon tesseeseoeantan 


ee ee ee ee ee 
hd ee ee ee 


ll. 


COOSA EH ee ee eEe set ewneeeeeeeetseoeeetseesateeeeeneseses ene 


Estimated Gross Revenue. .. ...............scceeeeeeees 


SURE US ysis iendpieen cepa sete wenvisseociacaeeuesejepeeass neat | 


In commenting on the four Sper a estimates, I shall 
divide my object into three parts, viz. 
1. A description of the taxes and an Ves planation of the 
items of expenditure. 
2. Remarks on the National Debt; and 
3. General remarks. 
( To be continued. ) 





THE TOKIO ATHLETIC CLUB. 


The first meeting of this Club was held on the open ground 
in front of the Naval College on Saturday last, where a course 
of a quarter of a mile had been prepared. The ground does 
not belong to the Club and was not therefore in such good 
order as it would otherwise have been, and somewhat militated 
against the competitors, but the Committee had done all that 
was possible under the circumstances to render the extem- 
porized path fit for running. A pavilion had been erected for 
the accommodation of ladies, the band of the Japanese Marines 
was in attendance, and as the weather was beautifully fine the 
inauguration of the Tokié Athletic mectings could not have taken 
place under more favourable circumstances. Sir Harry and 
Lady Parkes were among the spectators, the latter having 
kindly undertaken to award the prizes at the conclusion. As 
the Club had thrown open their sports to members of the Yo- 
kohama Athletic Association, advantage was taken of their 
liberality, and as the result showed, no small share of the 
prizes fell to Yokohama competitors. 

According to the programme, throwing the Cricket Ball 
should have been the first event, but as the Ball was not to 
hand the proceedings opened with 


Ist.—Fiar Race. 100 Yards. Handicap. 
F. Walker, 4 yards me swe oe ove L 
A. ‘IY’. Watson, scratch 4 
W. Platt, 7 yards . 3d 
E. F. Kilby, ‘_ . O 
W. Tempest, 6 ,, ve 0 
G. Charlesworth, 7 ,, . O 
W. B. Mason, . 2 . O 
R. Ward, os 0 
Hi. J. Gorman, 4 ,, 0 


Walker was too favourably placed and faa the race seeuels 
bis own way, winning easily by a yard and a half in the slow 
time of 12} seconds. 


QndD.—THROWING THE ORICKET Ba.i, Handicap. 


J. Hall, scratch ... aah ae | 
H. J. Gorman, scratch ... obi, 2 
F. W. strange, scratch .. oe. 
F. Walker, 10 yards ... 520 
R. Ward, 13 yards as0 


Some rather wild throws were made, and in one instance | 
the ball struck a small boy full on the head, but forcible as | 
the blow apparently was it did not seem to cause the young: | 
ster any annoyance. For the future it would be as well to | 
secure an entirely clear course for the throws, as the feat of | 
Saturday cannot always be repeated with the same success. 


Hall eventually won by a throw of U3 yards, 


Google 


Ditto, supported by Central and Provincial Governments.... | 
Repairs of Buildings in Fus and Kens.....................0c0ceeeee 


TABLE III,—1875-76. TABLE [V.—1876-77. 


Yen. £ Yen. £ 
1,799,716 359, 943 1,905,660 381,132 
48,000 9,600 471,000 94,200 
553,608 110,722 452,520 90,504 
3,746,392 749,278 3,709, 980 741,996 
,000, 000 200,000 1,195,000 239,000 
,000 120,000 50,000 150,000 
15,000 3,000 3,000 
205,000 41,000 41,000 
170,000 34,000 47,800 
1,200,000 240,000 000 
515,000 103,000 660 
1,500,000 300,000 000 
6,920, 169 1,384,034 810 

5,000, 1,000,000 

68,498,506 13,699, 701 12,598,769 
7 13,717,653 12,599, 128 
17,952 359 





3RD.—THROWING THE HAMMER, 16lbs. Handicap. 


W. Tempest, 10 ft. rae | 
F. W. Strange, 9 ft. aa 
H. J. Gorman, 3 ft. 
R. Ward, scratch 

J. Hall, 5 ft. 

G. Charlesworth, 9 ft. 


There was some doubt as to the actual winner of this event, 
which Gorman claimed, but Tempest was at the time declared 
to be first with a throw of 72 feet 6 inches. 


4TH.—POLE JumMP, Handicap. 
G. Charlesworth, 10 in.... 
F. W. Strange, 12,, .. rey 
For this there were only two com titors who both did 
well. Charlesworth won by a jump of 8 feet 2 inches in ex- 
cellent form. 


on 


5tu.—FuatT Race. 150 Yards. Two Prizes. Presented by 
the Railway capes Handicap. 


A. T. Watson, scratch. a see sow I 
W. Piatt, 7 yards. .. sas ies 

W. ‘Tempest, 8§ ,, ... oo. 3 
E. F. Kilby, 8 ,, aes sae. 0 
R. Ward, 4 mm eee . 0 


A very bad start was made, by which Watson sontrived to 
get undue advantage, so that the effect of the handica ping 
was entirely lost. He almost immediately took the lead, and 
won without difficulty in 16} secs. 


6TrH.—Lona JumP. Handicap. 


G. Charlesworth, 2ft. 9in. 
J. Stewart, 2ft. 6in. ee 
H. J. Gorman, 2ft. 9in. ... 
J. Hall, acratch es 


Hall cleared the greatest datanees viz., 18 ft. 2 ins., but 
Charlesworth won by his handicap allowance, which brought 
him up to 19 ft. 4 ins., Stewart being second for the same reason 
with 18 ft. 8 ins. 


7TH—HvRiLE RACE. 


120 Yards, 10 Flights. Handicap. 


A. H. Dare, scratch ads see joel 
G. Charlesworth, 12 has oon 2 
J. Hall, scratch ... sve O 


Charlesworth had a good ee of Dare but could not main- 
tain the advantage, as he was caught at the fourth hurdle. 
Hall did not complete the course, so that Dare won as he liked 
in 19 secs. 


8tH.—PUuTTING THE SHOT, 16lbs. 


R. Ward, 5ft. 6in. 

J. Hall, acratch ss 

qa. Charlesworth, 8ft. Bi, 

H. J. Gorman, Aft. Gin. ... : ei 
Hall was again unfortunate, as Ward carried off the prize by 


2 ins. only, his throw, with handicap allowance, being 37 ft. 
-3ins., while Hall at scratch covered 37 ft. 1 in. 


Handicap. 


OrH.— LADIES Purse, + Mile, for members only. Handicap. 
W. Tempest, 22 yards .., ‘ oa: 
H. J. Gorman, 5 =", a a wee 
F. W.Strange,2  ,, ... i aie O 
W. Platt, 25 4 ‘a a aa 
R. Ward, scratch even tee OD 
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Tempest made the running throughout and was never head-| tempt. 


ed, though Gorman was decidedly dangerous, and if the latter 
had waited a little longer before making his final spurt, might 
have altered the result. Time 5x} secs. 
10TH.—Hicu Jump. 
A. If. Dare, scratch ane oe oe 
G. Charlesworth, Sin. ... is ie res 
H.dJ.Gorman, 10in. aint ses wae 
Three competed. but it was soon left to Dare. who cleared 
5 feet 2 ins., while Charlesworth failed to jump 4 ft. 2 ins., 
and Gorman retired at + ft. 


Handicap. 


litH.—Fuit Race. 1 Mile. First Prize presented by Lady 


Parkes. Uandicap. 
F. Walker, scratch ae ‘as wae rae | 
F. W. Strange, 60 yards. as ets seine 
R. Ward, 120, se ar ce 0 
E. B. Paul, 150 ,, - Wie ia OD 


With Walker at scratch, Strange 60 yds., Ward 120 and 
Paul 150 yards ahead, this proved the best race of the meet- 
ing. It was generally believed to lie between Walker and 
Strange, and the result proved this supposition to be correct, 
as the other competitors did not finish the course. Strange 
started at a pretty good pace. and soon began to gain 
on the mit men, but did not lose any ground to Walker, who 
finished the first lap in 67 sceonds. Their relative positions 
scarcely altered during the first three laps, by which time the 
limit men had retired. At the beginning of the fourth lap. 
however, Walker increased his pace, and gained considerably 
up the back stretch, though when the end of this was reached 
he was still some 40 yards behind. It thus seemed as though 
Strange could not be caught, and his backers were sanguine 
of his success, but Walker had. through experience and care- 
ful traming, more left in him than some imagined, and al- 
though he was 30 yards behind at the commencement of the 
last 150 yards, was able to put on a tremendous spurt, and 30 
yards from home passed his opponent with a rush and won a 
most exciting race by 10 yards in 5 min., 7 secs. Strange ran 
very well and showed good staying powers, and on some 
future occasion may, we hope, be more successful. Consider- 
ing the condition of the path, and the fact that the turns were 
a great deal to sharp, the time made was excellent, and the 
best that Walker has ever done. It was a pity to see friends 
o: both competitors running with them part of the last lap, 
as such is against all rules, and should not be allowed at 
future meetings. 


121y.—Hor, SteEr, AND JuMY. First prize presented by C. 
De Boinyille, Esq. Handicap. 
G. Charlesworth, 4ft. Qin. ie 
J. Hall, scratch ... ar ass 
J. Stewart, 4ft. Gin. ; sn es 
A. T. Watson, I1ft. ve wan ve 
R. Ward, 6ft. Gin. sad “ua or 
W. B. Mason, 3ft. Gin. ... ee ‘a er 
fF’ Again Hall was actually the best, as he covered 88 feet 10 
inches, but owing to the handicap allowance had to give way 
to Charlesworth as the winner with 30 feet 9 inches. 


CoOoOoOoOnrfe 


13.—IHREE LEGGED Race. 


W. Platt 1 
BR. Ward Gee ove eee eee 
W. B. Mason ? 2 


W. Tempest § eve eee one eee 
G. Charlesworth 0 
IF. W. Strange oe “r sae rar 
This race caused great amusement, ‘and was, strange to say, 
closely contested. Ward seemed to pick up his partner and 
carry him in, winuing by about 6 inches only. 
14711.—CoNnsoLaTION. One prize. Presented by the Com- 
mittee. 200 Yards. 
Ul. J. Gorman, ... sey iu “ae 
This was a walk over for Gorman, but he deserved the 
win tor the gallant efforts he had made in previous events. 


200 Yards. For Cadets of the Imperial 
Naval Colleye. 


Ww.oO. 


15Tu.—FiLar Race. 


Sakamoto, ue Jes ues Pa | 
Imai, rr ies wists re ‘5 are 
Makaye, ... et ei  O 
Arral, Sia ve oes . 0 
Shami, ve nae ane one oss wee O 
Mori, ron seu Tr » O 
Saito, ne vee ses re san . O 
Tjiche, as ‘ive side ve 0 
Matsumoto, cad: . a twee aes sae . 0 
Takuche, ... 0 


For this there were fen cntrics and the com] etition was 





There was a sharp turn just after the start, and at 
this point, in the impetuosity of his career, one young gentle- 
man went clean out of the path and of course spoiled his 
chance. Time 27 sécs. 

At the conclusion of the races the fortunate competitors 
received their prizes from the hands of Lady Parkes, who had 
appropriate and congratulatory remarks for one and all, which 
gave an additional charm to the pleasure the winners felt at 
carrying off the various prizes. 

We cannot too sincerely congratulate the Committee and 
Members of the Club on the decided success of the meeting. 
Some slight difficulties may have occurred, but not more than 
might have been expected of a newly organized Club. One 
thing is certain. Whether it is more advisable to start the races 
by pistol shot or by some other method, there should be but 
one mode of starting and but one starter, who should 
be vested with all due authority, for though variety is “ the 
very spice of life” it is undesirable in starting foot 
races. But we have no doubt that the Committee will 
recognise the slight failings which were apparent at 
this meeting, and avoid them in the future. It is to be 
hoped that the members will not be discouraged by the 
success of the Yokohama. athletes, which was no doubt owing 
to their greater experience, and the fact that they had trained 
carefully and steadily. No satisfactory result can be obtained 
without careful training, and no half measures willdo. If the 
members of the Tékié Club intend competing at the meeting 
here at the end of this month, they have at least some advan- 
tage. There is ample time for training, and as they will be 
handicapped on the result of Saturday's meeting, they will 
meet their Yokohama opponents on decidedly better terms for 
themselves. 








Law Meyporis. 
B. M.’s COURT, KANAGAWA. 
WILKINSON Weq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Tuesday, October 2, 1877. 
KOMEL SHINKICHI ts. WILLISM CUuTIS. 


This was a claim for $32.50 for work done, but us judgment had 
alrendy been rendered on the 18th May last, the case wae now dis- 
miszed. 





I} H. 
Before H. S. 


Tne Same vs. THE Same. 
The nbove c!aim was then re-heard. 
Delendant was ordered to pay $2.00 a month until the whole 
debt has been puid, first instalment on the 1st November. 





Anat JOSUKE cs. WiLttsamM CtRTie, 


This was a claim for $75 for vegetables delivered, but as judg- 
ment hud ulready been rendered on the 18th May lust, the case was 
now dismissed. 





THe SaME vs. Tue Same. 


The above claim was then re-heard. 

Defendant was ordered to pay $2.00 a month during five months, 
and thereafter $10.00 a monti: until all be paid, first instalment on 
the lst November. 





IN If. B. M.’s COURT, KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8S. WILKINSON, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Wedneeday, October 8, 1877. 

Au Cnoy vs. JcHN GRIGOR 4ND JOHN Pitman. 


The plaintiff, a Chinese woman, claimed $1,050 from defendants 
us executors in the estate of the deceased Mr. John Rangan, viz., 
$500 given by plaintiff to the dece»sed for safe keeping, and the 
balance proceeds of property belonging to plaintiff, and sold by 
defendant, John Grigor, in his capacity us executor in the estate. 

i Mr Ness appe@red for plaintiff, Mr Dickins for defendant John 
rigor. 

Mr Dickins said that as plaintiff is nota British subject he should 
ask that she give sccurity for the costs of preceedings, and further 
remarked that one of the executors, Jolin Pitman, had had no notice 
of these proceedings. 

Mr. Ness replied that plaintiff is a native of Hongkong, and con- 
sequently a British subject; with regurd to Mr. Jchn Pitman, that 
gentleman is at present beyond the jurisdiction of the Court. 

Mr. Dicxins obs: rved that the onus of proof that she is a British 
subject restedon plaintiff; Mr. Pirman lid been maize a party to the 
suit and ought consequently to hinve been aerved with a summons. 
Where there are several ex-cutors they must all bs aued. 

Mr. Ness snidl that there was nu cvitlencs that Mr. Pitinan had 
not been served. 

By order of His Honour, the name of Mr. Litman was culled b 


very good, being a maiked improvement on any previous at-| (he usher of the Court, but 10: respouded ta, 
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Consular constable G. Hodges, sworn: T have not served Mr: 
Pitman with any proceeding in this case. Mr. Pitman wis not here 
at the time Mr, Grigor wus served. ‘uo my knowledge he lias not 
returned. 

Mr. Ness remarked thit Mr. Grigor is the only one who has 
acted as executor in the estate; besides, Mr. Dickins holla a power 
of attorney from Mr. Pitman, and he asked either that Mr, Pitman’s 
name be struck out from the case, and the same be proceeded with 
against Mr. Grigor alone, or that a summons be served on Mr. 
Dickins as attorney for Mr. Pitman, 

Mr Dickins ins:sted that, according to the rules of this Court, 
all parties having an interest in the suit must be sued as co-defend- 
ants, and that all parties to the suit must be served with notice of 
the proceedings. As Mr Pitmanis in Shanghai, there was no 
dificalty in conforming with these rules, 

His Honour ruled that as Mr Dickins had not shown that Mr Gri- 
grr would be damnifled by the absence of Mr Pitman, the name of 

r Pitman is ordered to be struck out from the proceedings. 

Mr Dickins then, referring to rule 253 of the Rules for the Court, 
demanded that plaintiff, not being a British subject, give security 
for costs. 

F, E. White was sworn, and said; I know plaintiff; to my know- 
ledge she is not a British subject. Her name does not appear in 
the index to the register kept in the British Consulate of British 
subjects in Yokohama. 

Cross-examined by Mr Ness; Ido not know that plaintiff is not 
a British subject, She hua told me that she came from Singnpore. 

Plaintiff wus then placed in the witness box, and anid: I was born 
in Hongkonyz, I do not know anything about regi-tering as n British 
subject. Iliuve no papers to prove that Iam a British subject. 
Mr. Rangan was my husband. I was not married to him. I was 
not married to any body before living witts Mr. Rangan. I have 
not been registered in the Sabansho, From Hongkong I came to 
Yokohama. I have been nowhere else. 

Mr Dickins said that the whole evidence tends to prove that the 
plaintiff is not a British subject. The mere fuct of her being born 
in Hongkong is not conclusive. Of course a negative cannot be 
strictly proved, and it is for plaintiff to prove that she isn British 
subject. He therefore applied that plaintiff be ordered either to 
deposit or give security for costs. 


His Honour ruled as follows: The evidence does not convince me 
that plaintiff ie not a British subject. ‘Thé application is refused. 

Mr. Ness then addressed the Court on behalf of the plaintiff. He 
said: Plaintiff sues for $1,050. Of this »mount $500 is due on Mr. 
ary it promissory note, and the balance is for a carriage, pony, 
and harness, pluintiff’s property, so'd by defendant, Mr. Grigor, as 
executor in Mr. Rangan’s estate. 
her statement. 

Ah Choy was warned to speak the truth, and said, in reply to Mr 
Nees's questions :—I live at No. 159, Yokohama. In the year 1°73 
I was possessed of $500, which had been left to me by Mr Butcher, 
who had been living with me. I handed that money to Mr Rangan 
who suid he would take care of it for me. He gave me his promis- 
sory note. (Paper handed in). That is the note, I saw Mr Rangan 
“ign it. The text of the note ia written by Mr Meldrum, who was 

r Rangan's clerk, The money buns never been puid back to me, 
neither by Mr Rangan, nor by Mr Grigor, nor by Mr Pitman. It 
is still due to me. After Mr Rangan’s death, Mr Grigor sold 
my four-wheeled curriage, with pony and harness. Mr. Rangan had 
a two-wheeled carringe of his own. My pony was of red colour. 
When Mr. Rangan came back from England, he brought the 
carriage and harness with him, and made me a present of thera. 
The pony he bought in Yokohama, and gave it to me at the eame 
time as he gave me the carriage. ‘he carringe and pony remained 
in my possession and for my use until Mr. Grigor took them away. 
I did not consent to Mr. Grigor taking them. (Paper shown). 
That is Mr. Rangan’s signature. 

Mr Dickins objected to the paper being read, as the text is in 
another handwriting to that of the signature. In |.ia opinion this ob- 
jection was based on common senae; there was nothing to show that 
the latter had been read by or to Mr Rangan before signing it. Mr 
Rangan was notoriously not sable to read or to write anything be- 
sides his own signature, which was, in fact, nothing more than a 
mere mark. 

The odjection was overruled. 

The paper was then read, which proved to be a letter from Mr 
Rangan, written in London to plaintiff, in which he promised her 
to bring her a beautiful carriage from London. 

Examination continued: Mr Rangan could only write his own 
name. Letters written in his name were always signed by himself, 
but his signature was not always uniform. Mr Grigor did not tell 
me what price he got for the carriage and pony ; he only said it had 
been sold very cheap. (Mr Ness observed that the proceeds were 


He called on pluintiff to make 


Cross-examined by Mr Dickins: When Mr Rangan signed the 
promissory note for 500, nobody was in the room besides him and 
myself, cannot read the note, nor could Mr Kangan but Mr 
Rangan's clerk read it over to both of us; he was present when 
Mr Rangan signed. The note was signed in the year 1873, 
in the spring. Its oontents are that Mr Rangan had bor- 
rowed $500 from me. The money was to be returned at the 
end of the year. I did not ask for the return of the money. Mr. 
Rangan died in April this year. I saw Mr. Grigor on several 
occasions after Mr. Rang n’s death, up tothe the 25th May. Mr. 
Grigor had told me that all claims against Mr Ruangan’s estate 
must be presented before the 25th May, I never showed the pro- 
Missory note to Mr Grigor, and never asked him to pay the money. 


Adjourned till 2 p.m. 
gle 


On the Court resuming its sitting ‘eter 


time, or how much the last time. 
kept it in my trunk. 


mother sold Chinese ladies’ dresses. 
his wife. but I was never married to him ; he was my firat Kuropean 
husband. 
Rangan in January, 1873. I subsisted on money I received from Mr. 


do with the case. 
subsequently. 


me. 
beside the $400 Mr Wallace gave me, and the furniture. 


during that time $30.00 a month. 
Mr Rangan he paid all my expenses, if I wanted money, I 
could have it. 
of my money. 
January, 1876. Mr Rangan »ccompanied me and puid my passage. 
I cume back in August the aame year with Mr Rangan, who in the 
interval had been in England. 
I asked him for my $500, but Mr Rangan snid he had not got money 
enough for himself. 
lent his money out. 
was sometimes, but not always, driven by Mr Rangan. 


has ever been paid back to ine. 
were not on that account. 
kohama. 
be handed over to me. 


a deposit of the principal. 
rested entirely upon plunintiff’s own evidence, because Wr Rangan’s 
letter, that has been produced in Court, proves nothing more than 





The cross-examination of plaintiff by Mr Dickins was continued ; 
The promissory note was sigued at No. 122; the money had been 
given to Mr Rangan by me in the same year, 1873. The money 
was in notes of different kinds. Mr Thomas Wallace liad given me 
the money at three different times, The first time was in January 
that samné year, the Inat time shortly afterwards. Altogether he gave 
me a little above $400. The balance F got by selling at auc‘ion some 
furniture left me bry Mr Butcher. Mr Bourne sold the furniture, 
I have no account sales. The furniture was sold for about $150, 


The sale took place before I received the money from Mr Walluce. 


Mr. Rangan left me $10.000 by his will. T want these $500 besides. 
T cannot say how much money Mr. Wallnce give me the first 
Until I gave it to Mr. Rangan, I 
Mr. Rangan askel me for it. I never asked 
him to return it to me. My father died while [ was a child ; my 
I lived with Mr. Butcher as 
He died in June, 1872. I commenced to live with Mr. 
Wallace ; 1 was living with him, 

Mr Ness observed that he did not see what these eriquiries had to 
His Honour said he trusted that it would appear 


Cross-exnmination continued: Mr Rangan did not give me the 


promissory note in order to induce me to come and live with him, 


[ was already living with Mr Ranga: when the note was given to 
I did not receive any ready money from Mr Butcher's estute 
I wns in 
Hongkong from January, to August, 1876. Mr Rangan paid me 
While I was living with 


I never told anybody that Mr Rungan hud $500 
I left Yokohama for Hongkong on the 24th 


When Mr Rangan went to England, 


Mr Rangon was not & poor man, but he hid 
Mr Grigor owes him $10,00C. My carriage 


Chief examination by Mr. Ness continued: No vart of the $500 
The $30 pnid to me in Hongkong 
Mr. Abbott was Rangan’s agent in Yo- 
He sent the $30 monthly to Mr. Barnurd in Hongkong to 


F. E. White, Consular Constable, was sworn and said: I believe 


the writing of the promissory note is the writing of one Mr. Mel- 


drum, who was deported from Yokohama for vagrancy some months 
back. I knew Mr. Rangan well. He was rather a careful man, I 
do not think that he would have paid his promissory note without 


recovering the no‘e. 


This was plaintiff's case. 

Mr J)ickins said that he should first treat of the claim of $500 
with interest. It was evident that no loan had ever been made of 
$500, and consequently the cluim of interext must fall to the ground. 
But he thought himself able to prove that there had not even been 
The claim with regard to the carriage 


that Mr Rangan -had bought a carriage for the use of the plaintiff. 


The claim emtodied in the promissory note might properly be said 


to have been satisfied by the legacy ; he should try to show that no 


consideration has been given for the promissory note, or if given, it 


was an immorn! one. 


Mr John Grigor was sworn and said: Tama British subject, I 
live at No. 216 Bluff. Iam one of the executors of Mr Rangan. I 
have known him forthe last ten years. Ife was in good circumstances 
in the yenr 1873. I think it exceedingly unlikely that he at that 
time should have borrowed $500 from plaintiff. Mr Rangan was an 
uneducated, but very shrewd and careful man. His books have 
been kept so as to admit of winding up his estate. They contain 
no entry of a loan or deposit of $500, nor did Mr Rangan ever 
inform me of auch ao transaction. If it had taken place, [ think I 
should have known of it. He told me expressly that he did not owe 
any money. Mr Rangan had been very anxious to sell the four- 
wheeled carriage. He had offered it to me. He never referred to it 
as plaintiff’s property. Ihave seen Mr Rangan driving it. After 
I had proved the will, I put the usual advertisements in the paper. 
The claime were all sent in by the 25th May. I received no 
claim in the interval from plaintiff, either with regard to the $500 
or the carriage. I saw her repeatedly, as‘she somotimes sent for me 
and put questions to me about her legacy, She is, in my opinion, 
avery clever woman. I told her that I had advertised for debts to 
be paid and claims to be sent in within the 25th May, and that I 
then should be in a better position to judge how the estate stood. 
She said she wanted to get away. The first I heard about the two 
claims was on the 5th June ina letter from Mr Ness, but that 
letter does not mention a promissory note, (Letter handed in and 
read.) The existence of thut was only mentioned to me within the 
last ten days, Plaintiff was present when I handed the carriage 
and pony over to Mr Cope for sale by auction. She made no objec- 
tion. She said she should like to buy back one of the ponies and o 
basket trap. The plaintiff made a verbal claim upon me for the 
house and furniture. which I refused. I handed her some jewelrys 

Cross-examined by Mr Ness: The books of Mr Rangan do cere 
tainly not contain any entries of store accounts or similar bills, 
otherwise they contain entries of all his transactions. 

Mr Edgar Abbott was next sworn and said: I am a British subject, 
residing at No, 28, Yokohanm,|,], was-aequainted with Mr Rangan; 
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he asked mw to find a person in [longkong who would pay $30 
monthly during his absence in Englund, and I did eo. I made up 
an account; I think the whole amount disbursed for Mr Rangan in 
Hongkong was about $700. 

Cross-examined by Mr Negs: I have no personal knowledgo tliat 
the money was for Ah Choy. I never heard anything stout a pro- 
missory note for $500. 2 

Examination-in-chief continued ; Mr Rangan accepted my account. 

Mr F. A. Cope was sworn nnd said: Tum an auctioneer, I knew 
the deceased Mr Rangan, 1 remember his four wheeled carriage. 
He shicwed it to me a few days a'ter his return from England; he 
said he had brought it out for nis own use, but if he could sell it for 
anything like what it had cost him, he would sell it. Afterwards he 
told me from time to time that he wanted to seil it. I took poases- 
sion of the carriage, hariess, and ponies from No. 133, Bluff, and 
sold them by auction. No objection was made. 1 took the carriage 
away on the 23rd of April, and told Mr Rangan’s eto to bring the 
ponies on the 25th. The carringe was sold for $185, the harness 
for something like $75, one horse for $26. and another for $19. The 
plaintiff was present when I took possession of the carriage. At the 
auction the basket-carringe was bought in by Mr Plummer for 
plaintiff. 

Mr A. Plummer was sworn and said; I reside at No, 17, Yoko, 
hama. I knew the deceased Mr Rangan well. I know both the 

laintif? and the defendant, Mr Rangan would sucak nbout his 

usiness with me; he never mentioned to me that plaintiff had lent 
him $500, or deposited that amount with him. I never heard him 
mention that he had made her a present of a carringe. After Mr 
Rangan’s death, the plaintiff requested me and Mr Siyles to act for 
her, I saw her several times, She asked me to request Mr Grigor 
to pay her legacy of $10,000 as quick by as possible, as she wunted to 
goto China, She did not mention the $500. On the morning of 
the auction she sent for me, and asked me to buy the busket-curria.e, 
harness, nnd horse for her. .She would give $60 for ull, 

Mr G, W. Styles was sworn, and said : I ama British subject, 
clerk at the “Grand Hotel.” I have been doing bookkeeping for 
Mr Rangun. I commenced i: June, 1873. I kept all his accounts. 
Since his death I have had nothing to do with his books. He never 
mentioned to me a loan or deposit made by pluintiff. Mr Rangan 
could write his name, nothing further. He was rather strict in 
seoing everything entered in his books. There was no entry in his 
books with regard to a transfer to plaintiff of # carringe with pony 
and harness, and I have heard nothing about it. Ihave not heard 

laintiff make any such claim before this cnse was brought. After 

r Rangan‘s death she wanted Mr Plummer and me to act for her 
in promoting the settlement of her legucy, as she wanted to go to 
Hongkong. 

This was defendant's case. 

Mr Dickins then addressed the Court on belialf of defendant. He 
said that plaintiff was a woman that had been in the hubit of living 
successively with different foreignere. Uedid n.t think hinself 
that the argument, that the claim, represented by the promissory 
note, was sutixfied by the legacy was a strong one, but it was hia 
duty to call attention to it. At all evente the omission of the words 
*¢ or order” in the promissory note deprived the note of the charuc- 
ter of a negotiable security. The next point of defence wus that 
there was no proof that any consideration had been given for the 
promissory note. The plaintiff’s evidence was entire'y uncorobor- 
ated. Notonly did she not prove that sho reully lent or deposited 
the money, but she did not even prove that she ever had the money. 
Why was Mr Wallace not called? Of course, because his oviidence 
would not have corroborated plaintiff's evidence. The promissory 
note did not mention * for value received ;” it might have been given 
asa present. Plaintiff said distinctly that the money was given by 
her to Mr Rangan for safe keeping; but that statement could not 
be reconciled with the wording of the promissory note, which stipu- 
lated paynient within a year. The promissory note was undeubtedly 
given to plaintiff by Mr Rangan in consideration of her consenting 
to become his ‘“‘housekeeper.” The whole evidence given by 
defendant's witnesses proved that it was extremely anlikely that 
such a loan or deposit should ever have been made. There 
was no entry nor any mention of it. Whien the money became 
due, plaintiff did not ask for its repayment; afier Mr Rangan’s 
death she did not present her claim within the time advertised by 
the executor, and she made no mention of it either to Mr Plummer 
or to Mr Styles, whom she had asked to assiet her. The only con- 
sideration which plaintiff had given for the promissory note, was of 
such a nature as no Court would recognize. Interest was demanded 
from the time the note become payable, but. ss no demand had ever 
been made for the money, interest ought not to be allowed.—With 
regard tothe carriage, the only proof adduced by plaintiff in 
support of her claim, was Mr Rangan’s letter from London. 
containing the phrase: ‘‘I have bouglit a carriage for you,” but 
this meant nothing more than for ‘‘ your uae.” Inimedi tely after 
his return to Yokohama, Mr Rangan commenced offering that iden- 
tical carriage for sale to different persons, nor was there after Mr 
Rangan’s desth any claim nade by plaintiff for the carriage. If the 
carriage hnd been hers, she would certainly not bave instructed Mr 
Plummer to buy another carriage for her at the same auction sale, 
at which the carriage now claimed was sold.—On these grounds he 
demanded a verdict in favour of defendant, and that plaintiff under 
all circumstances be ordered to pay coste. 


Mr Ness replied, and said that it was unnecessary for him to 
refate his learned friend’s arguments derived from the facts that Mr 
Rangan was in easy circumstances and consequently did not require 
a loan, and that Ah Choy had not gone about the settlement bub- 
bling that Mr Rangan owed her $500. The promissory note was 
there, and the signature to it was admitted by his learned friend. 
Although the promissory note was not to ‘order’ it could have 
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been endorsed by plaintiffand negotiated after a mere notice to the 
debtor. His learned fried suid first that there was no considera- 
tion for the note, und then he suid that the consideration was im- 
moral, but for none of these propositions had he adduced any evidence. 
Asthe money had not been paid ut the time stipulated in the 
note, it was only fair that inter. st should be paid on it from the day 
it became due. With reguid to the carriage he could not agree 
with his learned friend that the phrase “I have bought a carriage 
for you” was synonymous with ‘fT have bought & carriage for your 
use.” That might be xo between husband and wife, but the relation 
was different here. Very possibly Mr Rangan might have spoken 
to different persona in Yokohama about his wish to dispose of the 
carriage ; he would undoubtedly then have made some other arrange- 
ment with Ah Choy. Neither was there anything inconsistent with 
her claim in her giving instructions to buy the cheaper carriage at 
thé auction | 
Judgment reserved. 





Thursday, Ootober 4, 1877, 
Feiix Brato ves, W. S. THomson, 


This was a claim for $376.78 damage done to cargo during its 
transit from London in the British steamer 4¢4oll, 

Mr Dickins appenred for plaintiff, Mr Ness for defendant, who 
is the muster of the suid vessel. 

Mr Dichins stated that certain goods were shipped in the vessel 
of which defendant isthe master; in the bill of lading the goods 
were acknowledged to have been shipped in good order and condi- 
tion, Whenthe goods arrived in Yokvhama, they were found to be 
damaged ; probably in consequence of being stowed in close proxi- 
mity to eome chloride of lime, A claim wae made on the ship's 
agents, Me-srs, Jard.ne, Matheson & Co,. for damages, that is to 
say, the difference between value of the goods in their dama;zed stato 
aud their value if they had arrived in good condition. Similar claims 
have been proffered by other parties nnd been satisfied, but plain- 
tiff’'s clnim was refused on the ground that if damage had been done 
it was due to one of those causes that in the bill of lading are 
expresely excepted from ship's responsibility. He would call as 
witness— 

Mr Anthony Johannes Cornelius Geertz, who promised to speak 
to the truth, and ssid: Iam a Dutch subject. I live at No. 105, 
Bluff. Iam a surgeon in the Dutch army, at present employed in 
the Japnnese service. 1 have been five years professor of chemistry 
at & military college. Mr Bento landed me certain bules for exami- 
nation (a curpet produced). This is a sample of the bales; 1 lnve 
cut a hole in the carpet in order to examine a piece. I found in ita 
certain quantity of chlorineand of lime. ‘Lhe carpet wae spotted. I 
account for the presence of chlorine by leakage drops which must have 
been falling on the bates and penetrated into their texture. In the 
spotted put of the carpet wasn Jarzer quantity of chlorine than was 
found in the unspotted part. The chlorine would not exist in the 
dye of the carpet. The appearance of the carpet could have been 
caused by broken casks or bottles of chloride of lime. 


Cross-examination by Mr Ness: It i+ impossible for me to explain 
in @ popular way how I tested the curpet. I have no time to give 
such explanations. That cannot be done in a few words to non. 
professional men. I did not boil the piece of carpet; I extracted 
the matter first by water, and secondly by acids. I did not ascertain 
the percentage of chlorine; I could have done so. Through the 
reaction tbe quantity extracted was seen. I cannot tell the ditference 
of quantity in the spotted and in the unspotted parts. Chlorine 
and lime are present through the whole carpet. I do not know 
whether any person had experimented on the carpet before me. 
Ihe carpet was handed to me with the request to asce*tain what 
could have caused the spots, and I was also tod that there had 
been chloride of lime in the ship. I did not apply chloride of lime 
to the undamaged parts of the carpet, to compare its effects 
with the damaged parts. Bleaching powder is very apt to 
get damp In wet weather. The damage could have been caused 
by any chloride, but it is not probable that it was in the 
present case, as the reaction was acid. The chloride of lime may 
become liquid by attracting the humidity of air; in order to have 
dropped on the carpet, it must have been placed above the carpet. 
The damage is not caused by gus, because then the whole carpet 
would have been spoiled. I cannot tell when the damage was caused. 
It is not probable thut the damage was caused by chloride of sodium. 
There ia chloride of sodium in salt water and in sea air, but it is 
impossible that this damage could hnve been caused by sen air, be- 
cause then the whole carpet must have been spoiled. There is 
nbout three per cent chloride in sen water. If the carpets had been 
stowed 100 feet from the chloride of lime, the damage could not 
have been caused by the chloride of lime. I cannot account forthe 
black spots of the carpet, because | hnve not made a thorough ex- 
amination. I have only ascertained the presence of a large quantity 
of chlorine, and a certain quantity of lime. 

Examination-in-chief resumed: If the damage had been caused 
by sea water, I do not think I should have found such a large 
quantity of chlorine. I cannot state with certainty that the cause of 
the duinage was chloride of lime, I can only state that it was a chile- 
ride. If the damage had been caused by sea water, I should not 
have found an access of acid. Ciluride of iron or chloride of mag- 
nesium contain acid, and other chlorides may also, if not very exact- 
ly prepared, contain acid. If the emunations of chloride of lime 
could not escape freely, they might mix with the water in the air 
and drop down ina liquid state, but I dv not think it would have 
cnused this damage. There are many medicines which contain 
chloride, for instance, chloride of iron. I found iron in the epots. 
Also chloride of calcium, chloride of ammonium, I cannot tell the 
proportion of lime in sea water, it is very little, The damage must 
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have been caused by a chloride, containing a certain amount of chlo- 
rine and 8 certain amount of lime. 

To the Court: 1 do not believe that sea water could have caused 
the damage. A continual trickling of seu water would make no dil- 
ference in the resu't, 

Mr John Ifartley, sworn: I was consignee of 100 cusks of chloride 
of lime by the .ftho/l. ‘The ebloride of lime was packed in eneks. 


When I recived the goods, 97 were found in good order and three | 


had the heads cut of them. 

Cross-examined hy Mr Ness: I enw the damaged cnxks on the 
hatoba, I made no claim for damage. I think it probuble that 
the heads had got out during the landing ; if they had been out for 
soine time, the contents of the caske would have become humid, and 
that they were not. 

Captain D. Scott was called. He claimed a fee for his attendance 
as witness, but His Honour refused to prat tho same. He was then 
sworn and suid: I am a master mariner and surveyor. I hace 
surveyed the stowage and dunnage of the cargo on bonrd the tholl 
and found it all correct. 

Mr Felix Beuto was next sworn and said: I ama British subject, 
residing at No. 57. I am the owner of the goods mentioned in this 
bill of lading (Paper exhibited). The goods arrived in good condi- 
tion, with the exception of one bale, the contents of which were all 
spotted. I discovered tht the day after taking delivery. Iimadea 

im on the captain of the ship. In good condition the goods 
would sell at 90 cents a yurd ; f think a bale contains nbout 400 
yards. The goods would now have to be suld at auction and would 
scarcely fetch more than 40 cents a yard. 

Cross-exumined by Mr Ness: There ure 8 rolle in » bale; I have 
inspected them all, andthey wre dunaged. Luid down here the carpets 
coset me 81 to 82 cents a yard, I did not see the bale before open- 
ing it. Ido not know whether a olean receipt wns given for the 
goods. I know the bales were taken away from the hatoba without 
any objectivn, ‘The compluint was made one day after I had re- 
ceived the goods. 1 had heard of the chloride of lime in the Atholl 
before I took delivery of the ,oo 's, and I told my bookkeeper to be 
particular in inspecting the bales befure he took delivery. The 
— belong to me. My Chinaman called my attention to the 
, age, . 

Mr J. H. Brooke was sworn and said: A short time ago I was 
at Mr Beato’s office; he called my attention to some rolls of carpet, 
which were spotted. I received mysel! bales of paper by the Atholl. 
und these bales were very strongly impregnated with chlorine-gas, 
but the paper was not damaged. In my opinion the spots on the 
Carpet were caused by chilorine-gas, for which water has un »ffinity. 

Cross-examined by Mr Ness; My pnper was undamuged, al- 
though impregnated with chlorine-gus. 1 consider it probable that 
the damage to plaintiff’s oarpet-rolls was due to chlorine in solution 
penetrating the bale. 

Adjourned until 2 p.m. 

Ou the court resuming its sitting at 2 p.m. 

Mr Dickins calied the attention of the Court toaslight ivaccuracy 
in the petition: the amount claimed should be reduced to about 
half, say $203.50. He then proceeded to call as witness. 

Mr Ernest Bavier, who promised to speak the truth, and said ; 
Tama merchant in Yokohama residing at No. 76. When goods 
arrive here, the bill of lading is endorsed by the addressee without 
his inspecting the goods. The goods are not delivered until the 
bill of lading has been endorsed. After the bill of lading has been 
endorsed, it is countersigned by the agent of the ehip and you’ pro- 
ceed to take delivery. If the goods bear outside ma:ks of being 
damaged, your shipping clerk will make no observations on board 
ship, but if there is no visible mark outside then claims for 
damages are genera:ly admitted even after you have gut the 
goods in your godown. 

Cross-examined by Mr Ness: Sumetime youtake delivery on 
board ship, sometimes on the hatoba. In the absence of any ob- 
se:vation from your shipping cler-k who took delivery, it is per- 
sumed that goods are in guod order. 

Mr Henry Engethardt deposed: I ama German subject, and am 
the clerk of the plaintiff. I remember taking delivery on the hatoba 
of the goods mentioned inthis bill of luding. The goods looked 
to be in good condition. They were immediately taken to the go- 
down. It waea fine day. The godown is perfectly day. There is 
no chloride of lime in our godowns, I did not examine the goods 
the same day, but the next day when I gave delivery of them. IT 
then found the contents of one bale in damaged condition; the 
contents of the other two bales were sound. I wrote imme- 
diately to Mesers. Jardine, Mathesun and & Co. (Copy produced 
and read.) As I got no reply, I wrote again the next day, 
again requesting Messrs Jardine, Matheson & Co. to appoint a 
pereon to examine the goods that had been spoiled by acid. In 
arr ee of the Inst letter Mr Oobden came to our office together 
with the captain and saw the bale of carpeting: the captain recognised 
that the goods had arrived in his ship und had been damaged by 
chloride of lime. Iclaimed that he should take over the goods and 
pey us their market value; but he refused because I had already 
taken delivery. The custom in Yokohama is to endorse the bill of 
lading, send it to the agents of the ship and then tuke delivery of 
your goods. There was a notice in the papers to consignees of 
cargo per Atholl. I wna surprised that while the wrapper of the 
bale was in good condition, the contents should be damaged 
(wrapper produced). The market price of such carpeting in good 
condition is 90 cents per yard. Now I would not take it at over for 
40 cents. 

Oross-exumined by Mr Ness: Bento warned me to inspect the 
bales carefully because there was cliloride of lime in the same ship. 
I did inspect the bales carefully, but I could not discover any marks. 
The goods were landed at the hatoba in the morning, and we took 
them away inthe afternoon. Messrs, Jardine, Matheson and Co. 
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advieed usinthe morning that the goods were on the hatoba; 
Messrs. Jardine, Mathesor’s Chinaman toid our Chinaman. I have 
| nO personal knowledge when the goods were landed at the hatoba, 
The next morning our Chinaman called my attention to the damaged 
aspect of the contents of the bale. The wrapping lad then been 
remored, I then also examined the wrapping. There were some 
spots on it, the same spotsas I have pointed out here in Court. 
Neverti-eless I call the wrapping in good condition. I did not men- 


| tion the spots on the wrapping when I wrote to Messrs. Jardine, 


Matheson, and Co. because I did not think it necessary. I wrote to 
them that the wrapping was in good condition after I had discovered 
the spots on it. IT have examined the other bules; us their contents 
were sound I did not examine their wrappings with the same 
uttertion, Lhe wrapping in Court belongs to the damaged carpet, 
Both carpet and wrapping were carried from the godown to our 
office ut No. 57. I do not remember the very words the captain 
used. He said the damage was caused by acid or what you call that 
stuff that was on board. 

Mr W. G. Bayne said: I remember being asked by Mr Beato to 
examine some carpeting (carpet shown). This was the curpeting, 
He wanted my opinion whether the carpeting was damaged by 
sea-water or by sume chemicals. I examined the carpeting and 
found that it had ot been damaged by sea-water. I am not ino 
position to state by what chemical the goods hud been damaged. — 

Cross-examined by Mr Ness: The test I applied to ascertain 
whether the damage was due to sea-water or not wasthe appearance 
and taste. 

Mr Dickins here demaded an adjournment in order to be able to 
call Mr Cobden. 

Adjourned to Tuesday, the 9th inst, at 10.30 a.m. 





Fri:‘ay, October 5, 1877. 
A. Mrxaarp ee. J. UW. Wianarn. 


This was a claim of $66.00 with interest; $45.00 as balance 
due on ®& promissory note and $21:00 for travelling expenses, 
etc., $1500 between TOkiO and Yokohama and $6.00 deposited 
in the British Consulates in TOkid and Yokolama. Plaintiff 
appeared personally, but defendant did not appear. 

G. Hodges, consular constable, sworn, deposed that he had 
served & copy of the summons on defendant personally yesterday. 
Witness went on beard the Afussi/ia, in which vessel defendant 
is chief engineer; he was not on board, and witness returned, 
but met defendant going to the steamer in a sampan, and witness 
then handed him a copy of the summons. He promised to attend. 


Plaintiff was sworn, and said: I am a French subject, residing 
at No. 184, Yokohama. Defendant owed me $100.00 and gave me 
two promissory notes for $50 cach; defendant has paid one ofthe 
notes and $5.00 on the other one. I received no summons to ap- 
pear at the Consulate in Tok:6 I further claim one year’s interest. 


Defendant was ordered to pay $15.00 with 8 per cent. annual 
interest from lst May, 1876, until date of payment, and further 
$3.00 cuats. 


IN THE FRENCH CONSULAR COURT. 
Before H. Pizuret, Esq., Consul. 
Messrs. J. REYNAUD and A. GERARD, Assessors. 
Tuesday, October 2, 1877. 
KoNnNISABURO and KAWAJIKI vs. JEAN CLATAUD. 


Plaintiff-, who are residents of TOkid, stated in their complaint 
that defendant had made a contract with them to paint the inside 
of his house, No. 33, Tsukiji; that they were to give the house 
three coats of pnint and receive an instalment on the payment every 
time a coat wis finished; that on the 21st ultimo, in the forenoon, 
they went together to defendant’s house to demand payment for the 
second cout of paint, but that defendant contended that the house had 
got ouly one cont of paint, and that during the dispute that arose 
defendant gave Konnisaburo a hick in the stomach, while a son of 
defendant’s neighbour, the druggist, Mr. Thompson, appeared on 
the cries of deferdant, and, without further ado, took up a piece of 
wood that wasto serve as a bannister for the staircase, with which he 
struck Konnisaburo over the head and shoulders, and also struck 
Kawajiki on the body. The plaintiff Konnisaburo was taken to the 
Tsukiji hospital, and a certificate was produced in court from Dr. 
Faulds, stating the nature of his injuries. 

He now demanded in damages for his loss of time and medical 
expenses the sum of 26 yen 41 sen, and both plaintiffs demanded that 
defendant be punished according to Jaw for his assault. 

Defendant der.ied the charge. 

The parties were personally present in court, plaintiffs supported 
by Japanese counsel. 

Defendsnt ssid that he had contracted for painting his house, 
not with the plaintiffs, but with a Chinaman, who had sublet the 
contract to the plaintiffs, On the 21st ultimo, they came to his 
house and demanded the 30 rios that were due when the house had 
yot its second coat of paint, but as only the first coat of paint was 
finished, defendant refused to pay them, when they became impor- 
tunate he ordered them to leave, and ns they did not do so, he took 
one of them by the shoulders tu push him out. Both plaintiffs 
then attacke. him, and as he was alone in the house he called for 
fur assistance, and the son of Mr Thompson arrived and struck his 
asevilants with a piece of wood, after which they decamped. He 
denied having himself struck either of the plaintiffs, who had declared 
their intention to possess themselves of his watch unless he paid 
them, As for the certificate of Dr. Faulds, that gentlemen was a 
missionary who was trying to make proselytes among the Japanese, 
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and he was singularly binssed in their favour. He would remark 
that the plaintiff had sued the eon of Mr Thompson in the British 
Vice Consulate in Tdkid, where the young man had been fined $2.00 
for assault. 

The plaintiffs called as witness a Japanese mason, who deposed 
that on the 21st ult. he was at work on a neighbouring house, 
whence he could hear the dispute in No. 38. and na he approached 
the door he saw defendant kick Konnisaburo in the chest, and the 
other plaintiff tuke hold of defendant, who then called for help, 
upon which another foreigner cume up and struck both plaintiffs 
with a piece of wood. When witness came up to No. 33, the plain- 
tiffe, with defendant behind them, were coming downstuirs from the 
first floor. It was when they had arrived on the ground floor that 
defendant kicked Konnisaburo with such force that the lutter fell. 

Mr. John ‘Thompson, druggist, deposed that his residence is next 
to defendant’s house. On the 21st uliimo he heard defendant call 
for assistance, and he could sce in the pnssnge of defendant’s house 
that defendant was wrestling with two Japunese, one of whom had 
hold of defendant’s body and tle other of his legs. Witness im- 
mediately ran to the front door of defendant's Louse, while his son 
ran to the back entrance, His son took up n piece of wood, with 
which he struck the two Japanese, who immediately ran away; one 
of them shortly afterwards returned with a Jong bamboo pole, but 
was again driven away. Witness did nat see defendant either strike 
or kick the Japanese. 

The Court informed the parties that judgment would be rendered 
on the 6th inst, at 10 a.m, 





IN THE FRENOH CONSULAR COURT, 
Before H. Przgret, Eeq., Consul, 

Messrs. J. Rzyyavp and A. GEaaRp, Assessors, 
Saturday, Oct. 6, 1877. 
KownisaBuko and Kawasixi os, Jzan CraTavD, 
(Adjourned from the 2nd instant ) 

The Oourt to-day rendered the following 
JUDGMENT. 


After having heard the statements of the plaintiffs and of the 
defendant, and the evidence of the witnesses, and after due 
deliberation, the Court thus decides in this case .— 


Considering that the evidence of Kawai Massonjo, who was 
laintiffe’ own witness, shows that the work ordered by Mr 
Pintaud was not properly executed by pluintiffs, and that Mr 
Clataud in consequence thereof had to transfer the work to a 
third party, as proved by the cuntract produced by Mr Clataud ; 


Considering that Yaki Konnisaburo, when Mr Cla:aud 
refused to pay him, should have applied to the proper 
authority, instead of insisting on payment with such obstinacy as 
made it necessary for the defendant forcibly to eject him from the 
house ; 


Considering that Mr Clataud would not have felt compelled to 
call for assistance, if he had not been attacked by the two plain- 
tiffé in a corridor, the narrowness of which prevented him from 
getting rid of them ; 


And considering that if on the one band it appears from the 
evidence of Kabayashi Minekichi, that Mr Clataud used violence 
in order to dismiss Yaki Konnisaburo and the other Japanese, 
it is on the other hand proved by the evidence of Mr ‘Thompson 
and by the written testimony of his son, that it was the latter 
who inflicted the blows and wounds, for which acts he has been 
punished by another tribunal.— 


The Court now dismisses the complaint of Yaki Konnisaburo 
and acquits Mr Clataud from the charge brouglit against him, 
but rejects the claim of the latter for damages. There are no 
costs. 





The Futai of Hupeh died very suddenly last week. He went out 
on the 11th to pay his respects to the Conmunder-in-Chief of the 
forces in Hupeh and Hunan, who was passing through on his way 
te Peking, and died on the 13th. A fabulous sum, according to 
popular report, has been paid for his coffin, and priests are now 
engaged in the yamén offering up prayers for the repose of his soul. 
The funeral obsequies are likely to be conducted on a magnificent 
scale. The mandarins will escort his remains on foot to the river, 
whence they will be borne to his native province of Kiangsu.—S. C, 
& C. Gazette. 


Reports are current of a disagreement as to the conduct of the war 
between the Czar and his brother and the military authorities generally, 
The Grand Duke and the generals are said to be of opinion that if the 
Emperor had remained at Moscow the recent disasters would not have 
occurred.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Cape newspapers of the 17th of July, ante to the telegraphic 
summary from eee report that Sir Theophilus Shepstone continued 
to meet with a cordial reception everywhere in the course of his tour 
through the Transvaal. ni was paying the war indemnity. It 
is stated that the departure of missionaries from Zululand was not in 


co uence of any hostility shown to Europeans by King Cetewayo,— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 
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MR, PONGO. 
(The Spectator. ) 


It is a speciality of places of public entertainment in E: gland, 
that the apprvaches to them shall be made ae deterrent as possible; 
that the persons whose duty it is to admit the public shall wear an 
aspect of gloom and grudge, as of mon who know how mistaken one 
ig in supposing one is going to see unything for the shilling entrance. 
fee, and would prefer to warn the public off the premises, but, euch 
an act of charity being forbidden, would nt least suggest by their 
grumpy carelessness the vanity of human expectations with regard 
to the particular entertainment beyond their respeotive doors or 
turn-tablee, Who lines not noted the surprise, the discomfiture, the 
sudden falling of the epirits of foreign visitors, when they face for 
the first time the bare-boarded buckwoods’-hut like approaches to 
the temples of Art, Science, and Bric-&-brac at South Kensington, 
the insecure, slanting passages, like nothing but the improvised 
covered way to Mr, Myers’s Circusestable, which lead to the jocosely. 
styled Horticultural Gurdens flower shows, and the squalid disorder 
of the Low-Level eutrance to the Crystal Pnlace, which combines 4 
ricketty and dangerous staircase from the outside with some dirty 
pens inside, through which the aspirant to the delights of the Palace 
hurries, over loose, filthy, unevenly-laid boards, but in which he is 
confined on his way back to the train, under conditions similar to 
those of a “lock-up,” where the tenants are habitually disorderly. 
We lave always put up with things of this kind—was not there a 
perceptille under-current of misgiving when decent entrances to 
ce:tain theatres were “introduced,” by managers whose minds had 
been influenced by foreign custome in this respect PR—and we probe- 
bly always shall put up with them, but still we must air uur grie- 
vances concerning the entrances to the Aquarium at Westminister, 
the dreariest place by daylight,—that is, unless our experience was 
exceptiunal—within our knowledge. Not the gentle melancholy 
of which Dickens writes as mostly characteristic of places where one 
is encouraged by advertisement to expect “ahappy day,” buts 
stronger feeling, ukin to dismay, takes possession of the visitor who 
has passed through the creaking turn-tables and the doors, with the 
rough handles which he is to “push” or ‘‘ pull,” according to cir- 
cumstances, and finds himself in the dingy vastness of the Aquarium, 
where the tanks are thinly occupied by a few common specimens of 
fish, often not of the kinds indicated on the cards supposed to guide 
the visitor to their contents, and where the smaller cases, containing 
the tortoises, water-serpents, and baby-alligators, are exceedingly 
foul-smelling. Dust and dreariness—oth of which, of course, may 
be accidentul—are the pervading elements of the “entertainment,” 
as of so many others; the floor when we visited it was as dusty as 
that of any Metropolitan station, the walls and pillars are disfigured 
with advertisements, the flowers and shrubs are of the commonest 
kinds; the galleries are narrow walks between dust-laden rails and 
tables, covered with ghustly models of fish, and specimens of the 
blighted hopes of the Zoological Gardens. A plaster cast of an 
infant hippopotamus, with one leg broken off short, and a “ prepara- 
tion” of monkey, are among the cheering objects which one encoun- 
ters on one’s dusty way to the inconvenient corner at which one 
finds the narrow door through which one passes to an audience of 
the dis'inguished gorilla, Mr Pongo. Ata dirty table stands a boy, 
who distributes dirty cards of admission to a space in a gallery 
formed by a rough enclosure of boards, leaving a nurrow passage,— 
exactly like the prisoners’ way ina police-court, with the coarsely- 
papered wall of the gullery on one side,—which is fitted on three 
sides with rows of chairs, the two shilling seats being in front, and 
offering no advantage whatever over the one-shilling seats, except to 
persons of lively imagination, who discern some in the red rope 
at their back. A space, with a raised floor, enclosed within 
wirework, and furnished with a couple of chairs, a horsewhip, 
a ladder, and a brown blanket, forms the scene of the exbibi- 
tion of Mr. Pongo, and hie frionds,—August, the chimpanzee, 
and the dog Flok. As the audience collect, the depression of 
disillusion is to be read in their faces, What was the neceasity 
for stowing away the object of so much reasonably expected 
attraction in a dirty corner, and surrounding him with deterrent 
acceseories? The outer edge of the gallery is shut up with a suf- 
focating curtuin, lest a glimpse of the bewildering dslig!its below 
shuuld be caught by the dismal assemblage who wait for the appear- 
ance of Pongo, and a boy, shrill und irrepressible as Dr. Ginery 
Dunkle (of Troy) himself, screams incessant admcnitions about the 
taking of tickets, even while Mr. Pongo’s German attendant is 
laboriously enunciating the few sentences in English in which he 
relates the history and descrives the habits of his interesting charge. 

Mr. Pongo is a very nice beast, but he is not so clever as August, 


nor so sympathetic as Hlok, and one feels about him after a little 
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while as one feels about the heavy child ina nursery,—that he is 
good and safe, but hardly amusing. There is something disconcert- 
ing about him, too, though it is in one’s own mind, not in him; it is 
the inclination to treat him rather as n human being of the un- 
intelligent, than as an animal of the exceptionally intelligent kind. 
One speaks to him with marked distinctness and emphasis, and pets 
him, not with the flippant smartness one would bestow upon 
“ Nature's Pulchinello,” his comp:nion, but gravely, and with an 
effort to make him understand, as one might pet one of the harm- 
less “ cases’ at the Earlswood Asylum. In the quiet heaviness of 
his manner there is something that makes one feel patient and 
painstaking, as with a creature of slow brain and perception; and 
when he claps his dreadfully human hands, with the black skin in 
wrinkles on them like ill-fitting gloves, and pounds them on the 
floor, demanding notice and applauding himself, one clap: and node 
at him just as one would at a deficient child. He is singularly dumb, 
too, rarely uttering any sound at all, while one of his friends chatters 
freely, and the other barks in all the exuberant delight of games of 
play, of which Mr. Pongo is for the most part only a spectator, 
decidedly at a disadvantage where general liveliness is in question. 
When seated un the ground, with his grey back, his round, neatly- 
formed head, with comparatively small and close-sitting ears, 
turned towards one, his long arms folded, his spare small legs, so 
disproportionate in size to his powerful arms, hidden, his lean 
thighs tucked close to his thick, bulging, ridgy sides, he is wonder- 
fully like a very strongly-built child to whom “ rickets’ has come 
unaccountably, and in contradiction of his apparent constitution. 
Mr. Pongo’s face is amiable, and his attendant declares him to be 
* very good-natured ;” the cyes are serious and quiet, by nu means 
so melanchvly a3 the eyes of most monkeys with whom we have 
previously been acquainted ; and when he hitches himself against 
the wires of his cage, his legs extended, one arm lying negligently 
across his lap, and the other indolently raised while he lazily 
scratches his head, he reminds one of Punch’s pictures of an Irish 
Fenian, without the ferocity, tlie tattered tuil-coat, and the brimless 
hat. He is not four years old, but he looks fifty, and there is not 
the contradiction between his face and his manners which exists in the 
case of mostinonk eys, for his demeanour is likewise middleaged. Not, 
perhaps, that he remembers the Guaboon, his captivity, and his 
slaughtered relatives, but that le thinks solemn spectators who don’t 
talk to him a bore, and the corner of the Aquarium gallery dull. 
He is said to be fond of children, and he certainly brightened up 
when some came in, but they were shy of him, and did not respond 
to his hint that a little applause would be agreeable. LHe gravely 
climbs the ladder up which August skips with derisive ense, and 
teats the strength of tle wire-work screen of his cage with nice-atten- 
tion; but he seemingly makes up his mind each time that. it will not 
“bear,” and relinquishes the attempt to follow the dauntless 
chimpanzee, who rushes xLout overhend doing daring trapeze feate, 
dangling himself by the ropes, just out of reach of the barking and 
jumping dog, and n.ocking the much snperior strength of Mr. 
Pongo by his fur greater agility. Sometimes he has a friendly 
rough and tumble with Flok, or gives August an ndmonitory cuff 
and roll-over ; but for the most part he site on the floor, watching their 
play, or arranging his blanket, in which he packs his feet up exactly 
as we have seen children pack their feet up in their blankets on winter 
nighte, and he uses his lands in these operations ina thoroughly 
human way. Very like aman anda brother is he also when he 
drinks out of a bottle, grasping it in both hands, putting his head 
well back, and emptying the last drop down his throat. It is quite 
n pleasant diversion from the close resemblance, when, his attention 
being attracted to another chance of eecuring the much -disputed 
blanket, he transfers the bottle to his foot, holding it firmly with 
the toes. Lis slight, flat, small heeled feet are more like those of a 
man than the feet of any other monkey, we are told, but the likeness 
censes with the toes; these are fingers, and have all the movements 
of fingers; noris the face human below the brow and eyes. The 
absence of a nasal promontory, the wide, sunk black nostrils, like 
those of a hippopotamus on » very sinall ecale, the semicircular 
sweep of the mouth; the thick, calf-like tongue, and something in 
the action of the jaw and throat when the animal lifts up his head 
and one sees him from the side which also reminds one of a calf, 
form an unlikeness to the human 1ace us forcible as the resemblance 
in other respects is striking. 


Mr. Pongo is in excellent health now, but has had two illnesses 
since he was sold to Dr. Fulkestein, of the Prussian Natural History 
Expedition, for two gallons of rum, and exchanged his chain in an 
African villago for the more tol: rable conditions of his European 
gareer. Perhaps he was tuo young when the hunters took him to 
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have any dreams now of the deep, cool, dark forest, the great 
luscious fruits, the glorious climbs, and bounds, and fights, the long 
migrating journeys of the grey-coated community, the booming, 
inarticulate apeech which was the language of his tribe; and it may 
be that he is happy enough in his artificial life. It includes all the 
necessaries and many of the luxuries of civilisation. He goes to bed 
at eight every evening, “in avery comfortable bed, and sleeps till 
eight in the morning,” his attendant told us, “always lying on his 
side, with his hand under bis cheek on the pillow, like a man,” and 
he eats numerous meals with unfailing appretite. Once a day he 
has an ample repast of roast meat and potatoes; and his breakfast, 
luncheon, and supper consist of milk, wine-and-water, bread, rice, 
eggs, fruit, and vegetables. He is onthe best of terms with his 
attendant, and it was very funny to see him lying negligently on his 
back in a slanting-upwards position on the ladder, his eyes turned 
up tothe ceiling, one hand dangling downwards, and the other 
thrown round the neck of his friend, as the latter repeated his brief 
formula toa freslily-arrived batch of spectators. Mr Pongo had 
quite an irresiatible air of enjoying the proceeding; he rolled his 
tongue about, and when the sentence, ‘‘ His present value is five 
thousand pounds!” was spoken, he withdrew his arm, gave the 
speaker @ friendly cuff, as who should say, ‘‘What! you're at in 
again, are you? Fetch ’em with figures, my boy!’’ and dived ra&pi- 
dly over and under the rung of the ladder, looking at the audience 
upside-down from between his legs with a composed gravity infinite: 
ly comical. lle never attempts to stand upright ; he is too heavy, 
his attendant explained, and his legs are not yet strong enough to 
support his weight. But if is expected that he will grow toa height 
of six feet, and then stand upright, as the full-grown gorilla hae 
been seen by travellers to do. At present his mode of progression 
is like that of a tumbler who is about to be picked up suddenly by 
@ pinch behind from the clown in the ring He walks on his feet 
and his hande—the latter turned in, fist-shape, and looking like 
small club-feet—and his back slopes gently down from his broad 
shoulders to his thin, misshapen flanks. Mr. Pongo is an interest- 
ing, if not precisely o fascinating animal, and the strongest proof of 
his quaint suggestion of kinship with his visitors is that one is never 
free from @ queer sense of bad manners in asking questions about 
him before his grave, black face; and that one leaves him witha 
wish that he might lave something to do, or at least something to 
read. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


Despatches report that it is semi-officially stated that 
Russia refuses to entertain proposals for peace under pre- 
sent circumstances, and is firmly determined to prosecute 
military operations. 

According to a Russian Official Despatch, dated Sep- 
tember 26th, Ismail Pasha and his Forces, together with 
those of Ahmed Muktar Pasha, gained a complete victory 


‘on the lst October at Nedgevaw over ten thousand 


Russian Troops (? under Nedgevaw), which were driven 
over the frontier. 

[ There is evidently a mistake about dates in the above, 
but the message was so received at this Agency.— 
E. L. B. McM. ] 


The Russians are bombarding Plevna continuously. 
Riot IN THE STRAITS OF MALACcca. 


Kongsee riots have broken out in Malacca and Douglas 
(Query Capt., Superintendent of Police) has proceeded 
thither with a number of policemen. 

Lonpon, October 2nd, 1877. 

Despatches report that there are strong signs of an early 
and severe winter at the seat of war in Turkey in Europe, 
and that two inches of snow already cover the Schipka 
Pass. 

It is believed that the campaign in Bulgaria is virtually 
ended for this season, and that the Russian forces will re- 
main during the winter strongly eutrenched in their 
present positions. 

Lonpon, Ist October, 1877. 

Despatches report that very bad weather has visited 
Bulgaria, in consequence of which it is very difficult for 
the Russian Army to obtain supplies, the roads being 
almost impassable. 

Suleiman Pasha is codperating with Mehemed Pasha. 

A severely coutested engagement has ensued between 
the forces under Ismail Pasha and those under General 
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Terkugassoff, the result being indecisive, both combatants 
maintaining their positions. 
Lonpon, 380th September, 1877. 
Despatches from Newspaper special correspondents 
announce, and the Daily News states, that the greatest 
discontent and discouragement prevail at the Russian 


Head-quarters and the officers regard the chances of 


success as hopeless, unless a change is made in the staff. 


Tue PENGE Poisonine CASE. 


All of the accused in the Penge Poisoning Case have 
been condemned to death. 


Lonvon, September 29th, 1877. 


It is reported that the forces of the Russian Centre 
attucked Plevna on the 25th instant but were defeated 
with very heavy loss. No official confirmation of this 
engagement has, however, been received as yet. 

The Kussian troops attacked the Turkish positions at 
Southigdyr (sic), but were compelled to fall back, losing 
many killed. 


N. B.—In Telegram dated London, 26th September, 
please read “twenty-one” instead of “ twenty-seven” 
thousand. 


London, 20th September, 1877. 


Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy, the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, have met in conference 
which lasted for four hours, ‘The * Semi-oflicial Provin- 
cial Correspondenz of Berlin” indicates the object to have 
been the furthering of European peace. 


London, 18th September, 1877. 


Suleiman Pasha has captured Fort Nicholas, at the 
Schipka Pass. 

Mr. Stanley has crossed Africa, and arrived at the West 
Coast. He has succeeded in identifying the Lualaba 
with the Congo river. 
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sory, Md lllayy yyy, edly ddd The North British and Mercantile 
Yi, | Yj Insurance Company 
WHITE. OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


White to play and mate in 2 moves. 





SoLtrnon or W, HoRNER’S PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 





White. Black, 
1.—R. to Q.’s 4th, ch. 1.—P. takes I, 
2.—Nt. to . B.'s 6th, ch. 2.—RK. to Q.'s 4th. 
3.—Kt. to K.’s 6th. 3.—K. 
4.—Kt. takes Q. B.’s pawn, 
mate. 
Correct answers received from W.H.S., and W.B.M., Tokio, 


C.B., Q., and V. der P.. Yokohama. 


Jigitized by ea" gle 


Established 1809. 
Capital £2,000,000. 


it Wide undersigned have been appvinted the Com- 
pany’s Agents at this Port, and are authorised 





moves out of the, t» accept up to $50,000, on First Class risks at the rate 
[ way: : of 


One and a-half per Cent per Annum. 
FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Oo. 


Agents, 
Yokohama, July 10, 1871, 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.— Yarns continue in moderate demand at firmer rates. Shirtings are 
quite neglected and nominal. Of TYaffachelass some sales are reported, whereas Drills and Turkey Reds 
attract little attention, and in Velvets only a small business has been done. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 \bs. 384 yde. 39 in. per pee.... $1.40 to s ths White Shirtinge:— 
8 Ibs. 884 sda. 44in. 4,  ... 1.80 to 60 to 64 reed 40 yde. 35 in. perpce. ... . 2.20 to 3.40 
8 lbs. 4 to 8&4 She. ot » 80 in. » eee 1. B74to . = Turkey Rede 24 yde, 80 in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib. ... 0.674to 0.85 
9 Ibe. 884 ,, 44in. © ... 2.05 to 2.55 | Black Velvets Pee oe eee wee) eee 9.35 to 8.85 
T. Cloth 7ibe. 24 ~,, 82in. » eo 140 to 1.60] English Drills 14/15 hs. 40 ‘yde, 80 in. ... o. 2.40 to 3.65 
- 6lbs. 24 ,, 82in. » e» 1.10 to 1.25 | ‘Taffachelacs 13 yde, 48 in. .. «. 2.00 to 3.85 
Yarns.— 


No. ]6t0 24 20. coe cee ove owe por picul,.. $28 265 to 31.560 | No. 88 to 42  ... ace vee oe oe per pict]... $86.00 to 89, 75 
No. 28 to 82... cee cee wee » per picul... $32.75 to 35.00 Reverse Twiet 16-24 1. see ove 99 tee -_ 


Woollens.—The fasitton of this market has not changed since our last, and prices remain very much 
the same. Figured Orleans and Shimagoros continue iu fair demand, whilst Plain Mousselines de Latne are 


neglected. 

Plain Orleans... ... «. 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinesde]-aine ...80 yde. 80in... 0.25 to 0.284 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—30 yds. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.60 | Multicolored ‘ 80 yds. 80 in... 0.38 to 0.87% 
Shimagoro —... see aes 80 yds. 80 in. ... 8.76 to 6.26 | Cloth, all wool plam or funcy ...48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... 0 ... ... 80 yds. 32in. ... 026 to 0.32 Presidents  ... .. ..54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camiet Corde... ... ... 29—30 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots  ... ... «. «64in. to B6 in... 0.45 to 0.56 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 66—68 sda. 31 in. ... — | Union ...64 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.80 
Lastings, Japan... ... ... 22—30 yds, 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green “6 to8 lbs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.45 


Plain Moueselines de nine —30 yde. 80 in ... O.16Jt0 0.18 
Sugar.—There is little or no business doing, and stocks and quotations remain unaltered since our last. 


Sugar:—Tukao in bag —...(nom.)... per picul .. $4.75 | China No. 4 Kook-fuh ... ...  ... per picul...$7.20 to $7.50 
»  inbasket ... 0 4, os . ase $4 65 » No. & Kong-fun  ... seo ove »~—oe $6.80 to $7.20 
Taiwanfooin kay... 0... - te £4.60 » No.6 E-pok 00.0... ce ee 19 —oe $5.60 to $5.90 
do. in basket... ... ... ” se $4.50 Swatow Brown ... 1... see cee cee »  e None. 
China No 1 Ping-fah... ... ‘i None : Dnitong tai abe Suis ave.. Wees se, eRe 
” No. 2 Ching- pak eee % .. $8 2C to $8. 50 Jupan Rice eee eco = ase tee ” ..- $1 .80 to $2. 40 
» No.3 Ke-pak ... w oe ... $7.60 to $8.00 , Kerosene Oil, nominal sik eke » — we $2.80 to $8.25 


Kerosene Oi].—The market remains much the same as before, dealers continuing to offer lower prices 
than importers are willing to accept. It is reported that some small sales “to arrive” have been made. 


EXPORTS. 


Silk.—There has been a very large business done during the week at advancing prices. The chief part 
of the transactions has been in Hank sorts, which have advanced 25 to 30 dollars per picul, and at the close 
native dealers are in a state of excitement, demanding in most cases exorbitant prices for the remaining stock, 
which is greatly reduced.—Oshius were a little easier at the beginning of the week, but are now firm at quota- 
tions. Filatures are $20 dearer. 

Settlements are 1,000 bales of Hanks, and 300 bales of Oshius and Filatures, making a total of 1,300 bales. 

Arrivals are 450 bales, and stocks consist of 700 bales. The total export to date is 4,753 bales, against 
13,068 bales for the same period last year. 

In London at 48. 0d. per lo, In Lyone at f. 5.05 per kilo. 
Hanke,—Supcrior ... os pacman nae ane teaaet! _ _ 


‘ Best No. 1 & 2. Pav caeuasaveaswesiewapeseunceneaeane _ $530 to 550 19/3 to 20/0 63.00 to 55.00 
Good No.2 ...... eetisiss sctsesseese 8D10 to 520 18/8 to 19/0 51.00 to 53.00 
7 Good all round No. 2h... Nas: KAS es . $480 to 500 17/7 to 18/3 49.00 to 50.00 
yy -- Medium No. 8 «.. -.....00 $420 to 470 15/8 to 17/3 43.00 to 48.00 
Common to inferior No. 4 & 6... = 2 J 
Oshiue,—Extra Saisie adiwtan Bea da casiendaenwewanecnmseaseuabunsete = =< 
os PROOE sdiice: ie dense chi ncined navceueeecereester ects - $510 to 10 520 18/8 to 19/0 51.00 to 52.00 
si gg $470 to 400 17/8 to 18/0 48.00 to 60.00 
Hamateki,—Good to Best... Saeed peakanaadecavapaabcce. BAO 16/7 46.00 
Common to Medium. sevecesccecssscceseses Q420 to 480 16/7 to 15/10 48.00 10 44.00 
Kakeda,—Extro eddies nutcca reese cseeuseeessceusecees S000 tO GOO 21/0 to 21/8 58.00 to 60.00 
= Best... cas sureusdiaiieebdnecpedsediisiecavecseen GOO 10570 20/0 to 20/9 55.00 to 57.00 
- Good... ceanet. hoeeehanesqaVeuesanstans . $520 to 540 19/0 to 19/8 52.00 to 54.00 
Filatures .. sacs Scerans . $580 to 720 21/0 to 26/9 58.00 to 71.00 


Silk-worm’ 3 Eggs. he ‘vals are 584, 000 cards, and sales amount to 140,000 cards at an average 
cost of about 45 cents per card. Prices are somewhat lower at the close, and are quoted from 20 to 80 cents. 
Akita $1.50. 


Tea.—For the last few days our Tea market has been rather quieter, foreign buyers not been willing to 
pay the advance endeavoured to be established by native holders. Settlements for the week amount to 1,450 
piculs, and we wake no change in quotations, which close firm. 
Common azn aee sentence nee wee $ 9.00 to $13.00 Fine ... se see cee eee vee $28.00 to $27.00 
Good Common ... ... oe see see eee $14.00 to $15.00 Finest ss. see cae ue ove $28.00 to $32.00 
Medium —...,— ss tue tee nee tee vee $16.00 to $18.00 Choice ... ase vee wee wee $84.00 nominal 
Good Medium ... ... so «.. oo» $19.00 to $22.00 Choicest ... sso see one one _ 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—There has been a large business doing during the past week, both in Bank Bills and 
Private Paper, and sterling rates have advanced about 1 per cent., closing firm at quotations. 


Rates close as follows :— On Suan@HaI—Bank sight ..........seccsesecesece 7B 
Sraertina—Bank 6 monthe’ sight.............006. 43. Odd. Private 10 daye sight. Ssatuwaeeneies 73% 
Bank Bills on demand.......... «. 3s. 1lijd. On New Yorx—Bank Bille on demand......... 94} 
Private 6 monthe’ sight..... sess 43. OLd. to 4s. Ogd. is 30 days sight Private... ve 
Or Panis—Bank PIQUE -succiavsseiasekusnsesasaus’ 4.074 On San Franc.sco—Bank Bills on demand... 95 
Bank 6 months’ aloe ssgeaencenes 5.00 “ 80 days sight Private......... 97 
Private 6 ms. sight... . 5. 124 Kinents Pree EL IETS) TET INTICIiViTISTreriiiiiii rit rr itty) 417 
Om Hoxexoxe—Bank sight... eee ait ys dis. Gold Yen CODER OER ees Fas OOD CEC OEO re cencenenccnncouneree 8934 
n Private 10 daye’ tightorcssessecesees 1g ” 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 









































. Darz 
DaTE Surp’s Name. CAPTAIN, | Frag & Rie. Lil WHERE FROM. | Lert Carkao. ConsIGNEEs. 
. oxt. 
Sept. 80! Bombay Briscoe British str. 1827 | Hongkong Sept .22|) Mails, &c. | P. & O. Co. 
Oct. 1) Vaadnick’ Capt. Novosil-; Russ. corvette) 1069 | Kobe »» 29 —_— —_—— 
. sky 
» 9% Hilda Oberg British bq. 806 | Hakodate” Sept. 25) General Kingdon, Schwabe & Co. 
» 98 Friedrich Perthes | Walter German bq. 447 | Hnkodate » 24 General Kingdon, Schwabe & Co. 
» 8 City of Peking Tanner Aimericin str.| 6079 | San Francisco », 12) Maile, &. P. M. 8. 3. Co, 
» 8 Nautilus Capt. Valois | Germ. gunboat} 600 | Nagasaki — -— -— 
>» 4 Saikio Maru Vroom Japanese str. | 1146 | Shanghai & porte|ept, 27] Maile, &c. | M. B. Co. 
DEPARTURES. 
Date. Surp’s Name. CaPTaln, Fiae & Ria. ee DESTINATION. Carau. DgsPATCHED BY 

Sept. 20) Fetisch Schmidt German bq. 441 | Melbourne Rice Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» 29! Friedrich Hoyer Germ 38-m.schr.| 295 | Hakodate Ballast H. Grauert 
» 9380) Undine Fawckner British bq. 796 | Hongkong Rice E. Whittall 
»» 3) Ocean Pearl Grinell Am. schooner} 190 | Hakodate General Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Oct. 2} Sunda Reeves British str. 1704 | Hongkong Mails, &c P. & O. Co. 
» 4) Charter Oak Stuples American bq. | 964 | Hongkong Rice China & Jap. Trading Co. 
» 4 Eme Asals British bq. 731 | Kobe General L. Kniffler & Co. 
» 4 Tokio Maru | Swain Japanese str. | 1146 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
» 4 Cristoforo Colombo/Count Canevaro| Italian corvette] 2500 | Cruise ee 
»  §| Maitland Davies British barque}| 715 | Kobe Rallast Wilkin & Robison 
»  5| Messenger Gilkey American ship| 1027 | Hukoidate General Japanese j 
» 6 Lothair Orchard ‘| Britieh ship 794 | Kobe General Cornes & Co. 
» 6} Modeste Captain Buller] H.B.M.'s corv.| 1405 | Hakodate ~—— = 

Vessels of Gar in Port. 

NaMeE. Gons.| Tons. DRscuiPrion, CoMMANDER. 
JAVPANISE—Fujiyama Kan 13 ss Sailing sloop Captain Matsumura 
GERMAN—FElisabeth... 22 2150 Frigate Captain Von Wickede 

s Nautilus... 4, 600 | Gunboat Captain Valnis 
RUsSIAN—Havdamak 7 1000 | Corvette Captain Tirtoff 

. Boyan 8 2000 | Corvette (Flag ship of Rear Admiral Pousino)} Captain Boyle 

ns Vaadnick ... 8 1069 | Corvette Captain Novoselsky 
AMERICAN —Teinessce 23 4220 U.S. frigate (Mag ship: fRearAdm. Patterson) Cuptain \ oung 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Bombay, from Hongkong.—Mr. C. F. Pcllock, 
A.M.D., Mrs. Pollock, Lieut. Coker, R.A., Mr. R. Dunwiddie R.N.; 
and 4 Chinese. 

Per Steam-ship Stnda for Hongkong:— Mrs. Rickerby and 
child, Messrs. Tempest, Waller, Ali Swee; and 7 Chinese in the 
steerage. 

Per Stenm-ship City of Peking from San Francisco :— Admiral 
Patterson, U.S.N., Dr. Kendleberger, U.S.N., Comd. Sumner, U.S. 
N., Lieut. Davenport, U.S.N., lieut. Wainright, U.S.N., Mrs 
Wainwright and child, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Enslie, Mrs. Taylor and 
2 infants, Miss L. B. Vierson, Miss I. F. Parmelec, Miss Julia A 
Wilson, Miss Mary E. Baw, Miss 8. J. Anderson, Mrs. KE. J. Pat- 
teraon and 2 child, Miss J. J. Flouers, Bishop Wiley, wife and 
child, Revd. Isaac Pierson and wife, H. H. Lowry, wife and child, 
Mrs. O'Kara and family, Messra. Tozo Tonita, M. Yokoyama, F. C. 
Brenschort, D. H. Pattersun, H. C. Leeds, Abbott Lawrence, Jr., 
Julius Stahel, A. P. Karns, John Tracy, G. T. Marsh, Yokoyama, 
W. Curtis, David Sears, D. L. Pickman, Fredrick Schejoth, R. D. 
Locke, M. 8. Coover, O. G@. Sawyer, U.S.N., O. Fiji, and Revd. 
W. G. Bentowin the cabin; 7 Europeans, and 7 Japanese in the 
steerage. For Hongkong: Revd. J. Borgaszi, Fung Pak, and 638 
Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Saitio Maru from Shanghai and ports.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Heinemann and child, Mr. and Mrs. Arnot, Mra. Morse and 
two children, Miss Center, Madame Labnastie, Generals Nodzu, Ya- 
mada, and Oyama, Dra. Brown and Gottburg Messrs, Woods, R.N., 
Burehard, Holthum, Hildebrand Jubin, and 47 Japanese in the 
cabins 1 European, L Chinese, and 1,544 Japanese (320 troops) in 
the ateerage, 

Per Tokio Maru, for Shanghai and way ports:—Bishop Wiley, 


wife, and child, Rev. Me. and Mrs. Pierson, Miss Pierson, Mrs. C. 
Alexander, Miss Jennie Chisman, Mr and Mra K. Ef Lowry, two» 


children, and iufant, Mrs, Stevens, Miss Flowers, Mr. and Mra, 


Fitz'fenry, and three children, Miss Remusat, Miss Parmelee, Miss ' 


Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Focke, Mrs. Cornes, Baron Von Gutschmid, 
Mrs, Teratya, Mrs. Larkin and two children, Rev. W. @, Benton, 


Google 


Sub.-Tieut. Afenaniff, Lieut. Koltchack, Messrs. Kelly, Foster, 
Aldrich, Itami, Murnizama, Kunesigi, Tukumoto, Nishikawa, Koos, 
R. D. Leck, A. R Hains, Stone, Sangster, Dick, Hatori, Honjo, 
Kishi, Mikadeya, Taknne, M. P. Kemperman, T. Schjoth, F. Kilby, 
J. H. Gorman, Kunesiji, and Sena. 








CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship Bombay, from Hongkong :— 

Sugnr ... see ase one see cee wee wee 1,604 pegs. 
Coffee ... sé. ata: dae: <eee- seen! 4s 24 » 
MMPI “ses? eves See \ aun See sae. sue: cee 200-5 
Wine ... eT eT er rr. | er 
Oil cece ee e eee * ote eee 80 ba) 
Baltpetre avs: ase -dee sana” wees, eee: eee: OBO gy 
Nundries ses ase ane cece tte ee BOB ogg 
Transhipment ...0 we wee ane -. 484 , 

Total ... ... - 2,608 pkgs. 


Per Steam-ship Sunda for Hongkong :— 


Siik for England... ese ee ove ..884 bales. 
France ‘ ii ie es hee. 55 
ltuly e eee eco eee eee 45 9 
; Total ... 551 bales. 
Silk-worm’s Eggs to France ots eee «- «4 Cases. 
Per Steam-ship Saikto Mara, from Shanghai and ports.— 
Treneure . i = deg ae .- $40,200 
” —_ ate es tes sei yen 88,150 
Per Stenm-ship Tokio Maru for Shanghai and ports:— 
Tiensure ade’ “age. ieas eek “caw... sees “bane. -WLOOp AON 
| » - yen 7.600 





REPORTS. 


The City of Peking veporta: - Left San Francieco September 12th 
jut 12m. Expericnced thick and rainy weather during the voysge, 
with moderate gule on 26th, 27th and 28th from North Eset. 


| 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 
No. 67. 
China Sea. 


NINGPO DISTRICT. 


Rock to the Eastward of 


Pootoo Island. 


Nee is hereby given that Captain PErErsEy, 
of C. M. 8. N. Co.’s Steamer “ Ho-chung,” has 
reported a Rock, unmarked on the Charts, to the 
Eastward of Pootoo Island, and he gives the follow- 
ing magnetic bearings as determining its position :— 


West Nine Pin Rock...........+0+. N. 33° E. 
Half Tide Rock sccsscveeses' cassesses N. 12° E. 
N. W. Point of Isthmus Island...N. 14° W. 
Northern end of Pootoo E. Bluff..N. 49° W. 

The Harbor-Master at Ningpo has verified the po- 
sition of this pinnacle rock, and reported that there 
will probably be only 6 feet of water on it at low 
water spring tides, with from 7 to 13 fathoms round 


it. 
See Admiralty Charts Nos. 1,199 and 1,969. 
By orders of the Inspector-General of Customs, 


DAVID M. HENDERSON, 
Engineer-in- Chief. 





Imperial Maritime Customs, 
Engineer’s Office, 


Shanghai, 27th August, 1877. S. 13. 










eee & J 


SWEET 


Op 
ba SCENTED oN 


PSIDIUM 


The Pomegranate Flower. 
PSIDIUM SCENT, 2%. 6d. & 5s. 
PRIDIUM SOAP, 1s, & &. 64. 
PSIDIUM SACHET, ls. & 2s. 6d. 
2 (Att Cortaionr. ) sy 


> __ 
Go aaa 9S 
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PIESSE & LUBIN 


WHOLESALE 
PERFUMERS, 
LONDON. 
July 28th, 1877. §2ins 


HAYWARD TYLER 6 CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF 


SODA WATER MACHINERY, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 











- BROADWELL’S ~ 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 


COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREEC? STEEL RIFLED 





ORDNANCE, largely adopted i in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ving artillery shell. 


The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 


Cannon. 


The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 


undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLe AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 





LHS FOLLOWING 


I8 AN 


GEXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 
“i; “T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
ii medicine for me, andI ce tainly do enjoy good health, sound 
5 sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills, 
Pall am 78 years old. 
“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To the Pro yprietors of L. 8 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 


N ORTON'S " + 











January 13, 1877. 13ins 
ONSUMPTION AND WASTING 
DISEASES. THE MOST 
E FFICACIOUS 
REMEDY is 
eee. 
and Genuine prepared only by 
AVORY & MOORE, 
148, New Bond-st., London. 
; Sold by them, and all 
Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 
July 28, 1877. 
ENG LISH DOOR LOCKS. 


ASK FOR 


JAMES CARPENTER’S MAKE 


2 NEAT, DURABLE AND CHEAP, 


EVERY LOCK BRANDED 


« JAMES CARPENTER, PATENTEE.’! 


May be ordered through any importer of English hardware. 
Sept. 8, 1877. 


26ins-w. 





HORIZONTAL ENGINES (ques: 


With Rider’s Automatic Valve Gear for ensuring 
Economy in Steam and Fuel. 


ee 


84 & 85, WHITECROSS TREET LONDON. 


Digitized | 
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‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


W. CRAWFORD & CO., 


75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 


LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 
tinent. 





—_—<$——— 


E beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 


hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— , : 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 


and can 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 
August 22, 1877. 
INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


BY TAKING 


HOCEKIN’S 
IMPROVED SEIDLITZ POWDER. 


6ms. 








i: differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 

ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, and may be tuken 
by persons of all ages as a Covling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative according to dose. Its extensive use during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable qualities as a Purgutive Suline, 


and the fact that the powder retains its qualities for any number of 


ears renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 
will be found invaluable to Familie?, Travellers, or Emigrants, 1s a 
preventive or remedy in all cases of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailments of life. 


Agents— 
BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 


16th sar aie . Go gle 12 m—lf. 
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phia, 1876. 
in their PREMIER 
Their New PATENT 
PENSATING LUMP. 


new system of action. 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers, 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this powers 


ful Gun. 


£37.10.0, 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 


at £8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0.0. 
guaranteed. 


double bolt. 
£15/0/0. Well finished, good materials 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. 


ber 26th, 
awards of gans at the Centennial. 
of the display was the case of 
This firm has sent more good 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





. SCOTT & SON. 


—_—_——_—————ow 


Ww. &C 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL *"¢ DIPLOMA OF HON- 


UR awarded, CenTENNIAL EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
For excellence of Materials and Workmauship 
QUALITY and medium grades. 
TRIPLEX action and COM- 


The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
Its superior strength and solidity 
Hard hitting 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
This latter is our highest quality aud ia 


Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS 
Shooting 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£21.0,0. Cases 


In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 


being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 


Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 

“The crowning glory 
W. & C. Scott & Son. 
guns to this country during 
the past few years than any other, and they especially 


commend themselves to American sportsmen from the 


fact that they furnish good guns, honestly made, and of 
high shooting powers at very moderate prices. Their 
TRIPLEX ACTION combines, in the highest degree, 
strength with simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the 
favor of all who test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strovely 
recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inveu- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 


loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,.— Slight, Medium or Full. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition, This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting. MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 

DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 

SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 


Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877. 
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NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Pirtha, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion, 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in thes journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom buvy are sent. 
Yokohaina, 25th June, 1874, 


SS 


DIED. 
At Yokohama, October 9th, Emite Massats, Doctor of Medicine 
of Paris, aged thirty-nine years. 





Notes of the Glieek. 





His Imperial Highness Arisugawa-no-Miya, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Imperial Army in the South, returned in the 
steamer Thalvor on the night of the 9th instant, being escorted 
by the Japanes« men-of-war 4: jhe Kan aud Aasuya Kan, hav- 
ing on board Admiral Kawamura, Adviser to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and Rear-Admiral It6. Many of the ships in harbour 
were gaily decorated with flags after daylight on the 10ch, 
and shortly before 8 o'clock His Imperial Highness and suite 
landed at the Admiralty jetty under a salute from the men-of- 
war and the Kanagawa fort, where they were met by the 
Prime Minister Sanjo Saneyoshi, their Excellencies Iwakura, 
Okuma, Ité, Terashima, and other high Government officials, 
and many of the nobles. After a briefstay at the Naval Yard 
a movement was made to the Railway Station, the read to it 
being kept by a large body of police, and the whole party 
proceeded to Tékid by the 9.54 train. At the Shinlashi Sta- 
tion a large escort of cavalary and infantry were waiting, and 
some members of the Imperial family were there to receive 
the Prince, who almost immediately proceeded in a carriage, 
acermpanied by their Excellencies Sanjo and Iwakura, to the 
Imperia\ Palace at Akasaka, where His Imperial Highness, 
and Admirals Kawamura and 110 were received by His Majesty 
the Mikado, who graciously thanked them for the efficient 
duties they had performed in suppressing the Satsuma rebel- 
lion. After partaking of refreshments His Imperial Highness 
and suite left the Palace about 1 o'clock, 
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The next day His Majesty was pleased to raise H. I. H. 
Arisugawa-no-Miya to the rank of Field Marshal, so that the 
Prince now holds that rank which was previously held in Japan 
only by his late opponent Saigo, before the latter took up 
arms against the Government. 

Lieut.-General H. I. H. Higashi Fushimi-no-Miya, and 
Lieut.-General Soga, both of whom have been actively em- 
ployed in the Kiushiu war, returned from the South by the 
Nagoya Maru on Thursday last. So soon as possible they 
presented themselves at the Imperial Palace, where they 
were recevied by the Mikado, who thanked them for the 
services they had rendered. Yamagata, the Minister of 
War, is expected back here about the 15th instant, together 
with Lieut.-General Miyoshi. 





The Imperial troops are being withdrawn from Kiushiu as 
rapidly as possible, but the outbreak of cholera amongst them 
at Kobe has prevented their immediate return northwards, 
Most alarming accounts were at one time given by the Tékio 
papers of the condition of these troops, for which there seems 
to have been no real foundation. The //iogo News, indeed, 
yovs so far as to doubt the existence of Asiatic cholera amongst 
them at all, ascribing the sickness from which the troops have 
been suffering to “some bad form of diarrhoea arising from 
causes which might most probably have been prevented.” 
The Government has established a quarantine station down 
the Bay for the special purpose of subjecting all transports 
carrying troops from the South to strict examination, and if 
necessary to detention in quarantine. By such measures it is 
to be hoped that any danger of the spread of cholera from 
these returning troops may be avoided, and as the official re- 
turns show that the cases of seizure or death in Yokohama 
and the vicinity have been greatly reduced in number, we 
hope soon to be able to congratulate ourselves on being entirely 
free from the dreaded epidemic which has visited us. 


The dread of cholera seems to be very prevalent in the 
country, although there is no record of its having made its 
appearance in towns off the coast line. The first question 
asked of a stranger who has come from Yokohama is whether 
the disease is still prevalent there, and it is evident from the 
anxiety displayed that exaggerated reports of its fatal effects 
have found their way into the country districts. At the same 
time it would be well for the general health of the people if 
some of the measures so admirably inaugurated and carried 
out in Yokohama and Tékié could be brought to bear upon 
the inland towns and villages. If this cannot be done gene- 
rally, it would at least be well to put all hotels and caravan- 
series under thorough sanitary inspection. The principle Yadoya 
at Haramatchida, for example, is one that sadly needs looking 
after. There is at that house an absolute disregard of health, 
decency and propriety which we have never seen equalled in 
the course of a long experience of country travel. It isa 
house largely frequented, and how human beings can sleep 
and eat in such a pestilential atmosphere without suffering 
serious ill effects is incomprehensible. It certainly cannot be 
impossible to insist that certain decent and sanitary arrange- 
ments should be carried out in houses of this class. By such 
a course the authorities would be doing much to eradicate 
what must be a fruitful source of disease, and to earn the 
gratitude of all travellers both native and foreign. In 
the ,tea-house in question we heard several Japanese com- 
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plaining that they were unable to partake of any break-| surrounded by so many of his companions in arms, there to 


fast, and no wonder, after a night spent in such an atmos- 
phere. We warn all tourists against stopping in this village, 
or at least, in this house. At Hachoji, we believe, certain 
preventive measures have been taken, but still there is sad 
neglect in the town of the commonest precautions. One case 
only of cholera is said to have occurred here, a few days ago, the 
person attacked dying aftera few hours’ illness. As the authori- 
ties have shown themselves so earnest and thorough in the 
prompt measures they have carried out in the settlement and 
the capital, it would be well if they would continue and extend 
their labours, and bring about a system of sanitary reform 
that shall be thorough and permanent. Such a reform would 
no doubt be difficult, but all the trouble and expense would 
be amply repaid by the increased health and comfort of the 
people. Even plainly written and easily comprehended in- 
structions, distributed officially throughout the country, would 
be better than nothing. It may take Herculean efforts to 
to bring about the desired reform, but it is an Augean stable 
that should be cleansed at once. 





We are glad to observe that in the late case of “ Beato vs 
the Master of the 8. 8. Atholl” the plaintiff was successful. 
The refusal of the defendant to pay a perfectly reasonable 
claim upon the mere ground that the damaged goods, in res- 
pect of which the claim was preferred, had been some twenty- 
four hours in plaintiff's possession before compensation was 
demanded, we are at a loss to comprehend the reason of, unless 
the circumstances were such as to give rise to some suspicion 
of improper conduct on the part of the latter. We need hardly 
say that no such circumstances existed. None such, indeed, 
were alleged to have existed by the defendant, who appears 
to have relied almost entirely upon the fact of the bill of 
lading having been endorsed and given up on delivery of the 
goods. There is amischievous notion often current in a mer- 
cantile community that anything in the nature of a receipt 
is absolutely binding on the person givingit, and it is high 
time that the fact that, in most instances, such a receipt is 
merely a piece of evidence, should be recognised. We are 
equally glad to note the fact that the defendant did not at- 
tempt to avail himself of such a defence as was resorted to 
in a previous case of the same nature by a wealthy corpora- 
tion, the defence, namely, that the damage complained of was 
caused by the negligence of their own officers, and that there- 
fore they were not responsible, which is tantamount to a de- 
claration that in return for the freight paid them for carriage, 
they undertake no duties and incur no responsibility whatever, 
and are not bound to provide officers of sense, knowledge, 
carefulness or honesty to take charge of their ships. 





There seems to be some doubt as to the actual manner in 
which Saigo met his death, but the account most generally 
accepted is that, when Saigo was wounded and unable to escape, 
Murata Shimpachi performed the friendly office, in the old 
samurai spirit, of severing his leader's head from his shoulders, 
in order to spare him the disgrace of falling alive into the 
hands of his opponents. As Lucilius said of Brutus, so might 
it have been said of Saigo :— 


“TI dare assure thee that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus: 
The gods defend him from so great a shame!” 


And to the brave follower who undertook the last act of 
devoted friendship for the fallen chief, might Saigo have 
addressed the words that Brutus used :— 


“ Stay thou by thy lord: 
Thon art a fellow of a good respect ; 
Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it: 
Hold then thy sword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it,” 


A coolie, who had been in the service of the rebels. 
discovered to the Iimperialists where Saigo’s head had 
been hurriedly buried—so hurriedly, indeed, that some 
of the hair was exposed. Subsequently the disfigured head 
of the great Satsuma leader was reverently washed by Admi- 
ral Kawamura himself, as a mark of respect for his quondam 
friend and chivalrous commander in the war of the Restoration. 
Thousands of people daily visit the grave where Saigo lies 


sy Google 


the dispatches referred to 


offer up their prayers. 
In conclusion it may be appropriately said of Saigo :— 
‘“‘ This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
* * * * 
His life was pentle, and the elements 


So mixed in that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world ‘ This was a man’ !” 





In the St. Louts Republican we find the following paragraph 
in a letter from a special correspondent, referring to the charges 
made by certain American newspapers against General Van 
Buren :— 


I noticed in the Associated Press dispatches from Washington a state- 
ment to the effect that grave charges had been preferred by some 
returned naval officers against Gen. Van Buren, the U. 8. CUonsul- 
General, Yokohama, He is accused of drunkenness, immoral practices, 
refusal to properly protect American citizens, cruel severity towards 
American seaman brought before him, &c., &c. Now I have no par- 
ticular dsire to appear in the role of attorney for Gen, Van Buren or 
any other official of the state department out here, but I most em- 
phatically declare that the party or parties who were responsible for 
ave been guilty of a gross and cowardly 
libel. That the present consul-general is by no means perfect must be 
admitted, because he is human. But your correspondent, who has 
resided in Japan for upwards often years and has been a pretty 
scrutinizing observer of the conduct of four of the oe eo 8 pre 
decessors, has no hesitation in asserting that Van Buren filled his 
office with more general satisfaction to the American community than 
any one of those. He is the first one who has shown that he was pos- 
sessed of legal knowledge sufficient to preside over acourt where at times 
cases of grave importance have to be decided. And his decisions have 
been of such a nature that they have elicited the most favorable com- 
ments from the legal fraternity of the settlements. I have never even 
heard it whispered that he has made a dishonest dollar while occupying 
his present office. And if that idea were put forth it would be indig- 
nantly scouted by any American resident of Japan. The charge of 
drunkenness is made ont of wholecloth. Upon diligent inquiry amon 
Americans who have seen him daily, both officially and socially, at 
hours of the day and night, I have failed to find one who has ever seen 
him under the influence of liquor. I write this refutation of these in- 
famous charges not from any particular purpose to serve Gen. Van 
Buren, but because I consider it a shame and disgrace that men should 
have control of space in newspapers who would publish statements of 
the kind referred to, evidently without knowing the character of those 
from whom they obtain their information. Many of the appointments 
of the state department to official positions in China and Japan have by 
no means redounded to the credit of the department or to American 
citizens residing out here. But we are by no means anxious to swell 
the list of corrupt and ineffivient, appointees by adding thereto the 
names of men who have tried to do their duty honestly, intelligently 


and impartially. ~ 





For those who are fond of fishing there is capital sport to 
be had at the present time in the river that flows by Tana and 
Ichi-no-miya, and in the neighbouring streams. The fish called 
in Japanese ai, can now be caught in singular abundance and of 
large size, some of them weighing fully half a pound, and such 
would in all probability afford very good sportif fished for in En- 
glish fashion. The modes adopted by the Japanese are various. 
One is to have an ai hooked through the dorsal fin so as to 
allow it to swim about, while attached to the line are several 
unbaited hooks. The fish come round the captured ai and 
are caught by the floating hooks. This mode of fishing may be 
successfully carried out, but the fish so caught are small, and the 
method seems somewhat barbarous and unsportsmanlike. Fish- 
ing with a hook baited with some kind of small grub is the most 
satisfactory, and by this means the finest fish are caught. Cor- 
morants are also used by the native fisherman. These birds 
(u-no-tori) are carried down to the river perched on long 
poles, six on a pole, looking picturesque cnough as they flap, 
and chatter and scold on their insecure foothold. Un- 
pleasant birds are they, too, for a stranger to attompt any 
familiarity with, for they are extremely ill tempered, 
(which, considering that their life is made up of a series of 
constant disappointments, can scarcely be wondered at) and 
capable of inflicting a very ugly peck, while they smell most 
foully. They are placed in the stream from a boat, and im- 
mediately set to work to catch their prey, which, however, they 
cannot completely swallow, owing to their necks being confined 
by a ring, and which they thus compelled to disgorge. Their 
efforts are rewarded by a few small fish, but it would seem 
from their particularly * seedy” appearance that they are kept 
in a chronic state of hunger. so that they may seek their food 
the more keenly. The uf thus caught ave not considered equal 
to those caught with the hook, and cominand a much lower price. 
The fishermen say that the peculiar odour of the bird is at once 
communicated tv the fish, which can immediately be detected 
when the fishis eaten. A great many aiare sent to Tckié, the 
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Japanese esteeming them a great delicacy, and where they 
alwayscommand a good price. They should be eaten directly 
they are taken out of the stream, if their full flavour 
is to be appreciated. their peculiar delicacy being lost by ever 
so short a journey. They are seldom to be obtained here but 
in a dried state, when they are insipid and worthless, though still 
much appreciated by the Japanese. A trip to the neighbour- 
hood of Tana, and two or three days sojourn among its wood- 
ed hills and sparkling streams in this delicious autumn 
weather, would amply repay the fisherman for the dreary and 
maze-like roads that he must traverse across the mulberry 
plains in order to reach his destination. By all means, if he 
make the trip, let him be sure to engage a trusty guide to pilot 
him across these plains, otherwise he may wander for hours 
among paths that present no perceptible difference, and with- 
out ever meeting a soul to whom he can turn for guidance or 
direction. 





Both the Héchi Shimbun and the Akébono Shimbun pub- 
lished a statement this week to the effect that the Osaka 
Mint had coined gold, silver and copper to the value of over 
seventy-seven million yen from the Ist January, 1877, 
to the 30th September last. This must clearly be a 
mistake, as according to the last Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of the Mint, the total value of the money of 
all denomination coined at the Mint from the opening of that 
establishment in the Spring of 1871, tothe 30th June, 1876, 
was yen 69,605,383.26. The value of the total coinage from 
1873 to September 30th last, may by this time have reached 
the value stated by the above papers. 


There is, apparently, hope for the advocates of women’s 
rights in Japan, if there is any truth in the statement of the 
Mainichi Shimbun that the Kuazol-u contemplate allowing their 
wives to become active members of their Club in Tokid, and 
to grant them equal rights. 


A rather quaint publication has been issued in T6kié which 
we give below. It is a list of all the newspapers published in 
the Empire, arranged in the form of the programme of one 
of the large displays of wrestling which periodically take 
place in the capital and elsewhere, by which the standing of 
the different journals is clearly expressed, those of equal 
ability being pitted against each other under different classes, 
precisely as the wrestlers are :— 

Umpires. 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
NOgid Zasshi, Minkan Zasshi, of TOkid. 





General Managers, 
Y6y6 Shadan, Toyd Shimps, Hoshi Sddan, Meiji Shibun, of Toki6. 


Oreracera. 


Kagetsu Shinshi, Bungaku Zasshi, T6kid Shinshi, Hanauta Shim- 
bun, of T6ki0. 





Business Agents, 


Yomiuri Shimbun, 
Eiri Shimbun, Maru Maru Chimbun, of T6kid. 


WRESTLERS, 
East. WEsT. 
lat principals. 
Chéya Shimbun... ......... Tokid—Hochi Shimbun............... TOkid 
2nd principals. 
Osaka Nippo...............68. Osaka—Ak¢ébono Shimbun ......... es 
3rd principals, 
Kinji Hidron.................. Toki6—Mainichi Shimbun.... Yokohama 
Lst cliexe. 
Kanayomi Shimbun......... T5kid—Sakigaké Shimbun.......... TOkid 
Komin Shinshi............... Osaka—Mondo Shimbun ............. ms 
KA Shimpo oo... "TOkid-—Saikai Shimbun ......... Nagasaki 
Nankai Shimbun............ Ehimeée—Nippon Shinshi............6. Tokié 
Naniwa hI DM ieseavewinns Osaka—Kovaku Yodan.......ccceee a 
Tstizoku Shina Jijo.......... Tokie—Heiji Shimbun ............08 5 
Pred class, 
Futs( Shimbun............... Kochi—Manabi-no-akatsuk1......... TOki6 
Kiji Shimbun... siecscevecee Osaka - Kankai Shimbun.........000 ‘5 
Eiri Nichiye Shimbun... Tolstine- Rain. Lassie ucccscsees asics ss 
Osaka Eiri Shimbun......,.Usaka—Kolu Shimbun ........ Yamanashi 


Google 


Konoha Shimbun............ Toki6é—Saikié Shimbun .............. Kidto 
Faga Shimbun...... Wisseuases »» —IJnaka Shimbam................. Oita 
Kobe Shimbun............... Hiogo—Jiyf Shimbun............ N i 
Ffariu Chimbun.......,....... TOkid—Manynf Zasshi............... idto 
Oyama Shimbun ........ Ishikawa—Jinriki Shinshi ............... TOki6 
Shimpi Shimbun ,. ...,...Nagané—Hiogo Shimbun.............. Hiogo 
Shiga Shimbun ............... Shiga—Shirakawa Shimbun. .Kumamoto 
Kioiku Shinshi............... T0kid—Matsumoto Shimbun ....Shinano 
3rd class. 
Ishikawa Shimbun......Ishikawa—Aichi Shimbun ............... Aichi 
Denshin Shinshi ............. Tokié—Kuanff Shimbun..... Yamanashi 
Sendai Shimbun .. ........ Sendai—Awaji Shimbun.......... »...Hiogo 
Kank6 Shimbun ............. Tdki6—Kain6 Shinshi.... .......... TOki6 
Kaichi Shimbun ............. »» —Meikid Shinshi............... 
Bisaku Shimbnun......... Okayama—Shidzuoka Shimbun...Shidzuol 
Niigata Shimbun .......... Echigo—Kaiji Shimbun ......0...00000 Akita 
YOjO Zasshi ..........00cee0ee T0ki6—Harima Shimbun............ Hio 
Rikken Kiji..............0006 »» —Shina Shimbun Bassui......T6ki0 
Eisai Shimbun................ », —Hokuto Shimbun............ Osaka 
Nagano Shimbun......... Nagano—Gakutei Héshiu-roku....... TOki6b 
Yokohama Boyeki .......... T6kid—Nisshin Shimbun............ Iwate 
ShOgi0 JijO... ccc cee eee eee ees »» —Kajitsu Shinshi.............. TOKIO 
4th clase. 
Kasui Shimbun............... Osaka—Naigai Kiji..........006 seseees DOKIO 
Tharaki Shimbun........... Tharaki— Y owatari-no-yeds ........... 9 
Fiigetsu Shadan ............. Hiogo—Tsukushi Shimbun...... Fukuoka 
Tohoku Shimbun .. ... Yamagata—Shika Shdsh0 .........00. Toki6 
Maishfi Shimbun.......... Nagano—Meikoku Shimbun....... are 
Wakayama S’mbun.. Wakayama—Aiki N ippo cagaaaanenesqnaatsel Aichi 
Yamagata Shimbun ... Yamagata—Bassui Shimbun............... Sakai 
Niikawa Shimbun..........Etchiu—Seisei Shimbun ........... ++ DOKIO 
Goshiu Kinji.................. T0kié—Hiroshima Shimbun .. Hiroshima 
Hokuyetsu Zasshi........ Etchigo—Hekireki Kiji ......... itasias Tokiéd 
Kochi Shimbun.............. K6chi—Minkai Sank6-ron....... .... Kidto 
Kuanrei Shi................66. Tokié—Tokushima Shimbun....... Kochi 
Chiye-no-kura............ vee ay) —Fukoku oop eee Sascues Toki6 
Kosodate Z0shi...... .......- »» —Kane-no- sanpeeueas Biee: ép 
5th class, 
Michi-no.shiwori ............ ee sovcee coos DOKIO 
Awasé Kagami............... »» Shimbun Jijiteu......... ooee ay 
Tji Zasshi. ..isccccescsssvesens »5 —Shichi Ichi Zappo .......... Hiogo 
Gofurei Shinshi............... yy —Igaku Zasshi............00000 Toki6 
Fakié Shimbun........... Shimane—Kuanrei Shinshi............. 9 
Kidmon Zasshi.............+ Tokié—Shinkei Zasshi..........scccee 99 
Kuanrei Zensho.............. 99 —Shinkio SOgO.........eeveeee +s 
Isoka Shinshi..............06. »» —Bioin Zasshi......... oseeveeee BalObO 
Kojirin Sidan..... 0.0... 6. yy —Gofurei Zappo .........+0+ 00000 Oti6 
Nisshin Hid ... ..........668- 9» —Ko6fa-no-utsushi ... .....066 Pe 
Soéba-hayam ..........0ceee eee »» —sekkio Soroku. ere ere 99 
Kita Nippa s sinarecacsesevess »» —Gofukoku Gaki........c00. 9 
TOkiO Shiushi.............008. »» —Kagoshima Tsuitd Zenki.. ,, 
Honorary Members, 


Bummei Shinshi vormery Hidrén Shimbun and veg 7s Hiéron,) 
Kok6 Shimp6 (formerly Kokai Shimpd,) S6m6 Jijé, M6e6 Zasshi 
(formerly SOm6 Zasshi) of TOki6 ; Gakumin Shinshi of Osaka. 





Oyama Tsunayoshi, the ex-Governor of Kagoshima ken, as 
might have been expected, met his death unflinchingly. When 
lead out for execution he was asked if he desired to make a 
final statement, to which he replied, it is reported, only by a 
laugh. After his decapitation ten Satsuma samurai applied for 
and were permitted to take away both the head and trunk. The 
last sad rites were paid by these friends, and the remains of 
Oyama Tsunayoshi were by them interred in the temple 
grounds of Kodai-ji at Nagasaki. 


His Excellency Okubo has been unable to attend to his 
official duties since the 10th instant on account of illness. 





Thirty-five persons were injured and four killed outright 
by the fall of buildings at Tékié, formerly occupied by the 
Mombusho and at the time serving as barracks for the Shin- 
sen-riotan, during the gale on Thursday last. A letter which 
we publish from a correspondent in the country, shows that 
the gale was severely felt in the interior. 





A private telegram received from Nagasaki to-day, an- 
nounces that the Governor has died of cholera. 





The Mitsu Bishi Company's steamer Satkio Maru arrived 
in Kobe yesterday (Friday) at noon, all well. She experienced 
rough weather on the passage down, but not to such an ex- 
tent as to delay her, or necessitate her seeking shelter, 
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From the “ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 8th. 


The P. & O. steamer Malacca, with English Mails on board 
to the 3lst August, left Hongkong yesterday, the 7th instant, 
at 10 a.m. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

The Okurasho will shortly send eleven thousand yen to 
Paris to cover the expenses of the officials who will be com- 
missioned to the Paris exhibition of next year. ; 

A certain Lieut.-General said on meeting a newspaper edi- 
tor at the seat of war:—‘“I have read some newspapers when 
I had time to do so, but they only mentioned the victories of the 
Imperialists as though they had been always successful. But 
I myself was severely beaten at the engagement at Takakuma 
in Osumi, and other generals have also been frequently beaten. 
Buch newspapers are therefore unworthy of credit.” 

During the month of September two hundred and five civil 
cases were brought before the Tékid Saibansho. 

The Méshun Kan‘ is the only man-of-war now remaining 
at Kagoshima, and next month she will be relieved by the 
Nisshin Kan. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Ex-Sangi Itagaki has sold his residence at Tékié, and all 
his family have returned to Kéchi. 

The Department of Finance has given over to the Army 
Department 2,500,000 yen for the purchase of arms, etc. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram sent from Osaka by Major General Torio to Ma- 
jor General Saigo at Tékid, announces that in order to check 
the prevailing epidemic among the troops returning from 
the South, Lieut. General Shijé has been sent to Kidto and 
Lieut. General Miyoshi to Kobe, to take charge of all matters 
relating to the troops. In order to prevent the epidemic from 
spreading, the troops will not, for the present, be allowed to 
proceed North. 


3 Tuesday, 9th. 
From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A telegram despatched from Kobe at 10 am. on the 7th 
instant, says that Police Inspector Soga has embarked in the 
Kérié Maru with two hundred policemen for the north. 
There is no sickness among them, but they will all undergo 
examination at the quarantine establishment at Kugatami in 
the province of Sagami, before the steamer is permitted to 
proceed to Shinagawa. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The Daijékuan has notified the War Department that the 
following ceremonies are to be observed on the return of H. I. 
H. Arisugawa-no-Miya, the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
of the South, and others of his staff. On the arrival of H. I. 
H. at Yokohama he shall be received by a commanding officer 
of both the Army and the Navy. Being a member of the 
Imperial family be shall be saluted with twenty-one guns from 
the fort at Kanagawa, and all the men-of-war in the harbour. 
Two battalions of infantry and one troop of cavalry of the 
T6kié garrison shall form his escort from Shinbashi. On the 
arrival of the Advisers of the Commander-in-Chief they shall 
also be received by a commanding officer of both the Army 
and Navy, and be saluted with fifteen guns. On their arrival 
at Shinbashi one battalion of infantry and half a troop 
of cavalry shall form their escort. Should they arrive at 
the same time as the Commander-in-Chief, only the addition 
of half a troop of cavalry will be made to the escort of H. I. H. 
On the return of Commanders of Divisions of tho Army or 
Admirals at Yokohama they shall be received by an officer of 
the rank of Colonel in the Army or Captain in the Navy, and 
on their arrival at Shinbashi shall be provided with an escort 
of cavalry. 

All the officers and men belonging to the Army are to re- 
ceive a bonus of two per cent. on the amount of their pay, in 
commemoration of the suppression of the Satsuma rebellion. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
An epidemic is prevalent 3 Sore Kidto, and the 





Governor has notified the inhabitants that they are not to eat 
any fowl which they have not previously ascertained to have 
been free from disease. 

On the 10th instant fifty police constables will leave for the 
Kéchi ken (Tosa), under the command of Sergeant Satd. 

Mr. Katé, of the Okurasho, will shortly visit Germany and 
France to enquire into the system of banking in those 
countries. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The branch office of the Army Department which was estab- 
lished at Osaka for conducting all affairs connected with the 
suppression of the rebellion, will be removed to Tokidé on the 
11th instant. 





Wednesday, 10th. 


The French mail steamer Tibre arrived on Wednesday 
morning, the 10th instant, from Hongkong, 44 hours late, 
owing to an accident to her machinery which occurred near 
Rock Island. About 2 p.m. on the 9th instant she was passed 
by the S. S. Thabor escorted by the Seiki Kan and Kasuga 
Kan. Admiral Kawamura signalled the Kasuga Kan to 
go to the Mail steamer's assistance, the Tibre then being 
under sail. A boat was sent and assistance offered, which, 
however, was declined, as the necessary repairs had been 
effected, but the Kasuga Kan was requested to stand by 
while the repaired machinery was tested. This request was 
courteously complied with, the engines of the Tibre were put 
inmotion, and proving all right the Kasuga Kan rejoined 
her convoy, while the Zibre proceeded on to port, arriving 
the next day at 6 a.m. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

The House of Shimadzu is one that was founded very many 
years ago, and could boast of territorial possessions in Satsuma 
at the time that Kamakura was a flourishing capital. Con- 
sequently there were many documents of historical value and 
other relics kept at the residence of chief of the family at 
Kagoshima, which were unfortunately destroyed by fire when 
the rebels made their second entry into the town. 

The ex-Daimio of Owari has purchased for twenty thousand 
yen a large tract of country in Yezo, on which his former 
retainers may settle aud thus gain a livelihoood by the pursuit 
of agriculture. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The Yokohama Kencho bas spent over two thousand yen in 
the purchase carbolic acid for disinfecting purposes. 

Police Sergeant Udzu, who wont to Awomori ken to enlist 
recruits for the police force, has telegraphed that he has suc- 
ceeded in getting together five hundred good men. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 
On the 30th ultimo Shimadzu Saburo returned from Saku- 
rajima to his residence at Kagoshima. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

Lieut.-General Miyoshi is now at Osaka. Lieut.-General 
Miura has arrived at Kobe, but is suffering from some indis- 
position. 


Thursday, 11th. 
The was no business transacted yesterday by the Members 
of the Genrd-Jn, on account of their return of the President, 
H. I. H. Arisugawa-no-Miya. 


At a meeting of the Board of Health of Yokohama, Japan, 
October 10th, 1877, the following resolutions were unanimous- 
ly passed :— 

Ltesoleed.—That in the death of our colleague Dr. E. Mas- 
sais, brought about by cholera, the result of exposure to in- 
fection voluntarily incurred in his devotion to the public 
welfare; this organization and the community as well, Lave 
sustained a severe loss. as Lis professional skill and Pegh per- 
sonal qualities had endeared hia to all who knew lin. 

Ri soloed —Taant the ueusbers of the Board of Health ten- 
der their sincere syinpathy to the family and friends of our 
lamenicd collearie, 

(Signed) STvUART ELDRIDGE, M.D., 
Seeretary of Board of Health. 
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From the Choya Shimbua. 
All the bodies of the rebels who were killed at the last bat- 
tle on Shiroyama were given over to the Aencho authorities, 
and buried ata temple in Kagoshima called Jék6-ji. 


placed in coffins, but the corpses of the rest were merely 
wrapped in blankets. Saigo lics in the centre of the large 
grave in which all were interred, and the rest are placed in 
rows on either side of him. Over the grave stunds a wooden 
post four inches square aud five feet high, on which is inscrib- 
ed the names of those buried, and the date on which they fell. 


From the L/dchi Shanbun, 

Our reporter at Nagasaki has forwarded us the following, 
being the sentence which was passed upon Oyama Tsunayo- 
shi :—Oyama Tsunayoshi a samurai of Kagoshima ken. Dur- 
ing the time you acted as Governor of Kagoshima fen, in 
violation of the lawsof the Empire, you assisted Saigo Takamori 
and other in their treason. 
police sergeant Nakahara {lisav and others, which were merely 
concocted by the Private School party, had them printed, and 
circulated throughout the Kagoshima Ac a notification that a 
plot to assassinate Saigo and others had been discovered, and 
that Saigo was in consequence about to proceed to Tokio at 
the head of his troops. In order to excite the sympathy of the 
people of the country you despatched emissaries to various fu 
and Ken. You further employed the Aencho officials in the 
service of the rebels, and handed over 150,000 yen belonging 
to the Government to Saigo. Furthermore you estaklished a 
Commissariat Department within the grounds of the Acucho 
in order to furnish the rebels with supplics. For these crimes 
you are deprived of the rank of s/ézuhu, and sentenced to 
undergo decapitation. 

Nagasaki, Sept. ouch, 1877. 


You received the confessions of 


From the Alkthono Shimbun. 

From the 20th of Jast month to noon on the 9th instant, 
204 persons were attacked with cholera in ‘Tokio, of whom 67 
died and 4 recovered, the remainder being still under treat- 
ment. Cholera is extending into the interioe, and has reached 
Niigata ken, Saitama cv, the provinces on the Nakasendo, and 
Gummaand Fukuoka fev. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shennan. 

On the 4th instant the Guimma /in was the secne ofa 
violent storm of hailand rain. Enormous hailstones fell, and 
the rice and other Crops in the district were utterly destroyed. 

On the previous day a violent hail storm also took place in 
the Yamagata Jun.  Hailstones Jay on the ground to the 
depth five inches, trees were uprooted, andthe crops were 
greatly damaged. 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Kohku-ritsu Giuko.) 

Statement for the weck ending 6th October, 1877 :— 

Total Amount of notes (dullars) received ly us 





Pr Uairh Les a aa paeney i ccancateddeass seuss mae 1,200,000 
On Bad si. o.ecseccdesssese cn aeedohewiensassessvseesacnsasseetus Gao2to 
Ti IPC WAU as ointassvnsseratehesrtenveuteeunie 814,760 
1,200,000 

Reserve Fund ...5cc5 cccscscseseorescresssserecsnossovessoores 514,760 


In Foreign money :-— 


Wir das os oho es cab cnaaaaedanncned earaaeeaee SEO 

Tn Bank nwotesaned Chequer ccs. s.cceccscs joie ees hard 
Deposited with Foreign Banks... eeweees nY,0U0 
{oo.260 

Do. it NAtiVe CUTLOCNCY .cccicseciveavsrcesedsrsuresaenecea 7,000 


o14,760 





Fridiay, 12th, 

The strong gale which commenced yesterday afternoon did 
not moderate until nearly daylight this morning. The Bluff 
and Settlement present the usual appearance of fallen plaster, 
broken fences and trees, im some instances more damage 
having been done in a tew minutes during some of the more 
violent of the squalls yesterday afternoon, Chan was «fFeeted 
by all the sterms we have passed throuch this summer, 
The men-of-war in harbour made every preparation to ride 
out the yale sately by scud:ug duwn tupmasts and getting up 
gieam, their example in the latter respect being followed by 


Google 


The 
bodies of Saigo, Kirino, Murata, Ikegami and Beppu were 





several merchant steamers. Some loss was occasioned to cargo 
boats, and more than one vessel dragged her anchors, among 
them being the German gunboat Nautilus, which lost a spar 
by drifting across the bow of the Mitsu Bishi Co.'s steamer 
Nagoya Maru. 

A telegram was received yesterday morning from Kobe to 
the effect that there were indications of a typhoon threatening 
that port, but as the telegraphic wires were subsequently 
broken between this and Kobe, no further intelligence has 
been possible as yet. 


The U. S. sloop of war Alcrt sailed from Hakodate for 
Viadivostock on the dth instant, leaving the U.S. 8. Ifanocacy 
in the former port. ‘The American schooner Almatia was 
loading for Yokohama, and it was expected that she would be 
despatched in a few days. 


His Excellency Yamagata, the Minister of War, is expected 
to leave Kagoshima for Shimonoseki very shortly, and after a 
brief stay at the latter place will return to the capital. 4. I. 
H. Lieut.-General Higashi Fushima-no-Miya and Lieut.- 
General Soga, returned from the seat of war by the Nagoya 
Maru yesterday. 


It is rumoured that Shimadzu Saburo will shortly visit the 
capital. 
From the /Zdchi Shimbun. 


A fire broke out at Mita, Tokio, at 11 p.m. on the 10th 
instant, which destroyed fifteen houses. 





Saturday, 13th. 

It appears that during the gale on Thursday afternoon the 
German gunboat Nautilus dragged her anchors, and was 
driven across the bows of the M. B. Co.’s steamer Nagoya 
Maru, whereby the former lost a lower yard and carried away 
the boats on her port side, though the Nagoya aru fortunately 
escaped without any serious consequences. A lighter which 
was alongside the Nuyoya J/aru at the time of the collision let 
vo her lines and succeeded in getting away safely from the 
steamer and anchoring a shor: distance off. The Genkai Maru 
also dragged her anchors, and narrowly escaped a collision with 
the steamer Thabor by letting go a third anchor just in time. 
The sailing-vessels Doris Brodersen and Parmenio were flying 
li¢ht, and during some of the heavier squalls seemed in danger 
of capsizing, but fortunately rode out the gale in safety. A 
lighter lying alongside the Glenearn full of cargo sank, while 
two others were driven from alongside that vessel and washed 
ashore at Kanagawa. The roofs of scme of the buildings in 
the settlement suffered considerably, notably that of the Y. U. 
Club and the boat-house. 

The full force of the gale was felt at T6ékié, and many of the 
hybrid and flimsy buildings which by no means grace the 
capital show how little they are able to withstand bad weather. 

Tho building formerly occupied by the AWombusho collapsed, 
by which several persons were more or less injured. The 
Western Hall of the Uyéno Exhibition was unroofed by the 
wind. Other buildings there suffered severely and in some 
instances the contents were damaged, several person were 
injured, and the shrubs and trees much knocked about. 


ryYy 


he Mitsu Bishi Co.'s steamer Genkai Maru was towed to 
Yokosuka this morning, where new boilers will be put into her, 


and the vessel receive a thorough overhauling. 


The French Postmaster announces that he has now a sup- 
ply of stamps of all denominations for sale to the public, and 
also postal cards available for all countries belonging to the 
postal union. 


From the //ochi Shimbun. 

One hundred and forty seven of the rebels who have been 
sentenced to hard labour have arrived at Tokio, seventy-nine 
of whom have since been sent to Tochigi ken under a guard of 
police, and scventy-cight to Ibaraki ken, there to serve out 
their sentences. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 
Police Sergeant Hiroyama returned from Kumamoto with 
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two hundred policemen by the Nagoya Maru on the 10th 
instant. 
By a typographical error, the chess problem which appear- 


ed in the Weekly Mail of Saturday last is described as a 2 
move problem, instead of a 3 mover. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


YoKOHAMA STATION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
7th October, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &€...........ccsscseessceecees $7,296.42 
Merchandise, &c....... svadad fudgeeaeseaneasuwenende $1,312.08 
Total.......20000+00+08,008.50 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last week. 


Passengers, Parcels, &c.......... susadescabscenssst $8,090.06 
Merchandise, &0......ssesecssoscccsevssssssesescsses Gly 220.07 
DOU vcesicens iiiecens $9,310.73 





It is nothing more than natural to suppose that with cholera 
and violent diarrhoea prevailing at Kagoshima the return of the 
troops would be hurried on as much as possible, but we were 
hardly prepared for the amount of energy which the Government 
has shewn. Some eight steamers arrived here on Sunday last, 
and altogether we are assured that about 14,000 troops have 
already arrived up from the South, and that before many days, 
are past the number will be doubled. The most notable arrivals 
have been H.I.H. Arisugawa-no-miya, and H.E. Yamagata, who 
reached here yesterday afternoon in the Thabor, escorted by the 
Seikikwan, and immediately proceeded by train to Osaka. H.E. 
Kawamura also entered and left the port in the Kasuya-kan, 
between Monday night and yesterday morning, having with him, 
as we hear, the head of Saigo—the body having been buried at 
Kagoshima along with those of the other eminent rebels leaders.— 
Hiogo News. 





The cholera scare has been already accompanied by one or two 
of the amusing incidents which generally occur during times of 
panic, one of the most comical we have heard of being the case of 
avery well known keeper of a native hotel and restaurant. It 
seems that on one of the first evenings after the panic had set in 
he spent rather a convivial night and went to bed late. At the 
the usual hour for opening in the morning the servants were unable 
to wake him, and argued that he must be ill, deciding furthermore, 
under the impetus of their terrors, that he must needs be ill of 
cholera. They accordingly so reported to the police, who station- 
ed a man at the house—which remained shut up—to prevent 
people going in orout. The proprietor, on waking some hours 
afterwards, was amazed to find that the house was still shut, and 
on trying to make his way out, was ordered back, as an infected 
and dangerous man. This was too much, and bursting past his 
jailer, he made his way to the police station, where the matter 
was presently cleared up, to the great amusement of the neigh- 
borhood.—Hiogo News. 


“* Cholera” cases are etill reported amongst the soldiers arriving 
from the South, but there are no signs of the disease taking any 
hold of this locality and it so far is almost certainly not “ Asiatic 
cholera,” but some bad form of diarrhea arising from causes which 
might most probably have been prevented. e hear nearly the 
same story from both Osaka and Kioto. The latter town has had 
such a cleaning, according to a correspondent, as has probably not 
happened to it since it has beenacity, and the authoritics seem 
thoroughly alive to the situation. The smell of carbolic acid is 
everywhere andthe Fucho has ordered all places of amusement to 
be closed for 80 days, during which time it is expected troops will be 
passing through.—Hiogo Nets. 





On enquiring yesterday evening as to the condition of the two 
engine drivers injured in the railway collision of Monday night, we 
were informed that it was nbout the same, and there appeared to be 
a fair prospect of their recovery, though it was as yet too early to 
Bay positively. 

In this connection we may mention that it may perhaps be some 
satisfaction to the public t» know that with regard to the natural 
enquiry to which we gave voice on Wednesday us to why the ‘train 
staff’? system employed on the Kioto scction was not employed also 
on the Kobe section, a practical comment, if not an exact unswer, 
may be found in the fact that the system has been instituted on this 
pection on and from to-day.—Hiogo News, 
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THE JAPANESE PENAL CODES.* 





of Diage present Government of Japan lost no time after 

their accession to office in verifying the assertion of 
Sir Henry Marne, that “ the earliest intellectual exercise 
to which a young nation devotes itself is the study of 
its laws.” We apply the quotation advisedly, for the Ja- 
pan of to-day is a young nation, the youngest on the face 
of the earth, and has abundantly shown its youth in the 
mass and crudeness of its legislative efforts since the civil 
war of 1868. As Mr. Lonerorp in his introductory re- 
marks—the only fault we have to find with which is their 
brevity—informs us, the criminal law under the old régime 
was professedly, and we may probably add, to a great 
extent really founded upon the; Chinese codes commonly 
known as those of the Mine and TsinG dynasties. But 
as each Daimio had right of haute et basse justice within 
his own principality, these codes were differently inter- 
preted and administered in different parts of the realm, and 
when the reins of power were resumed by the Mikado, it 
became necessary, in order to complete the union of the 
more or less autonomous provinces into a coherent Em- 
pire, that the whole country should be brought under 
one system of criminal justice. One of the first acts, there- 
fore, of the new Government called into existence by the 
events of 1868, was to take immediate measures for the 
preparation of a penal code, and so vigorously was the 
work pushed on, that iv January 1871 the new code was 
completed and promulgated, and more or less supplement- 
ed and altered by an Imperial Rescript published in May 
1873, and a notification issued in the early part of the 
present year constitutes the whole criminal law of the 
country applied to all offences except Press offences and 
certain minor infringements of administrative and police 
regulations and bye-laws. 

The code is based upon the Mine and Ts1n@ systems, 
being in fact a simple adaptation of these to the wants of 
modern Japan, differing from them principally in the far 
greater mildness of the punishments prescribed by it. In 
this respect it deserves the highest praise, and whatever 
faults posterity may find with the men who for the last 
nine years have held the destinies of Japan in their hands, 
it cannot but admire the genuine and altogether unex- 
ampled fervour with which they have embraced and put 
in practice humanitarian doctrines which Eastern states- 
men have always shown an extreme disinclination to 
adopt. 

But as a piece of scientific legislation the new code 
canuot be said to rank high. It would seem to be 
almost entirely a mere adaptation, so far as the strictly 
legal part of it is concerned, though it is difficult, with- 
out a complete translation before us side by side with 
a version of the Mine and Tsina codes, to estimate 
with any accurary how far, if at all, it is, in a legal 
sense, an improvement upon those systems. There can, 
however, be no doubt that it constitutes a step and a good 
step in the right direction, and we fully recognise its 
merits from a political point of view, though we feel our- 
selves constrained to condemn it asa legislative effort. 

We shall now proceed briefly to examine the code itself, 
pointing out some of its principal defects, and calling atten- 

* A Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes, by Joseph H. Long- 


ford, H. B. M.’s ee Read before the Asiatic Society of 
Japan on the 28th February, 1877. 
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tion to those peculiarities in it which throw light upon the 
idiosyncrasies of social life in Japan. And first we shall 
take in hand the section on General Laws with which the 
code very properly begins. It would have been better, 
however, to have prefixed a short chapter explaining 
the object and scope of the code, and defining the 
principal terms used in it. It is true there are some de- 
finitions at the end of the section, but these are altogether 
insufficient and are for the most part far from clear, while 
some of them do not appear to be necessary. Thus no 
distinction is drawn (we are of course using Mr. Lone- 
FORD’s summary and write under correction of the full 
text) between ‘Participators’ and ‘Accessories,’ while 
definitions that surely were not needed are given of such 
terms as ‘family servant,’ ‘superintendent’ and ‘custodian.’ 

Twenty degrees of punishment are enumerated—a 
peculiar feature of Chinese and Japanese criminal juris- 
prudence—ten from 10 to 100 days’ imprisonment, and ten 
from 1 year’s imprisonment to ten years, and from ten 
years’ imprisonment to imprisonment for life. Here is an 
utterly illogical jump from 100 days to a year, and from 
ten years to life as periods of imprisonment. Capital 
punishment is inflicted by decapitation or hanging, the 
latter mode, strange as it may seem to those unacquainted 
with the social history of Japan, being, in accordance with 
popular sentiment, the least disgraceful. No religious 
service is permitted to be used at the interment of the 
body of an executed criminal—surely an unnecessary and 
harsh addition to the punishment. Imprisonment without 
hard labour may be undergone in the offender’s own house, 
under charge of his relatives, who are responsible for his 
custody. 


Some curious provisions for the mitigation of punish- 
ment according to the rank of the offender, very distinctive 
of a state of society which appears to be somewhat rapid- 
ly passing away, follow. Thus, samurai guilty of offences 
not considered ‘very disgraceful’ (of which robbing is 
one) are not punishable by penal servitude but by do- 
mestic imprisonment only. For instance, a common man 
convicted of assault may be awarded twenty days penal 
servitude ; a samurat guilty of the same offence would 
only get 20 days domestic seclusion, often a mere nominal 
punishment. Again, a common man embezzling not more 
than 20 yen finds himself condemned to penal servitude for 
90 days, while a samurai for the same offence is simply 
degraded. If, however, the amount embezzled exceeds 20 
yen, both samurai and common nan are punished alike, 
except that the samurai necessarily suffers degradation, 
which the common man, having hardly any political rights 
whatever, cannot incur. Such an accommodation of the 
degree of punishment to the rank of the offender would 
of course, be utterly illogical in any European country, but 
it may possibly be justifiable in Japan upon social grounds, 
the outcome of its history 


Persons in the naval or military services are made ame- 
This 
ig a most important provision, and if ever the army should 


nable to their officers alone, even for civil offences. 


get to know its own power, its exemption from all civil 
jurisdiction might prove to be a source of great danger to 
the state and afford perilous facilities for the establish- 
ment of a military despotism. Considerable tenderness is 
exhibited hy the code in the ense of female offenders. 


In many instances they are allowed to expiate grave crimes 
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by payment of fines, which seem not seldom altogether 
inadequate in amount. ‘Thus penal servitude for 10 years 
may be commuted for a fine of 80 yen; imprisonment for 
life for one of 90 yen, and capital punishment for one of 
100 yen,—the difference between life and death being thus 
estimated at 10 yen only. According to the list of punish- 
ments and equivalent fines contained in the 1873 amend- 
ments to the first code, an extra year of penal servitude 
may be remitted on payment of a fine of 3 yen! One of 
the offences for which women are not allowed to escape 
punishment by payment of a fine is a violation of filial 
piety, such as disobedience of a parent’s commands,—an 
indication of the important position held by the head of 
the family in the social system of Japan. A peculiar lenity, 
too, is shown to the young and the aged. Thus persons 
under fifteen or over seventy may commute any punish- 
ment except that of death by payment of a fine; under ten 
or over eighty shall not be punishable at all except for 
theft and wounding (including probably homicide), and 
under seven or over ninety shall not be punishable 
for any offence whatever. The same privileges are 
to a certain extent ‘accorded to the maimed and 
the deformed, on what grounds it is not easy to under- 
stand. By a singular inconsistency—if the privileges al- 
lowed to very old and very young offenders are based 
upon age—a repetition of an offence exposes them to pun- 
ishment, though mitigated in degree. 


What to Europeans will appear a most extraordinary 
exemption from all punishment, is that accorded to those 
who voluntarily confess their crimes before discovery, or 
whose crimes shall have been revealed by any one suffi- 
ciently near a relation to be justified in concealing it. 
The confession, however, must be complete. Thus, a thief 
stealing 100 yen and confessing to or restoring the whole 
amount escapes punishment, but if he should confess to 
or restore only 60 yen, he will be punished as if he had 
stolen the difference, 40 yen. It seems only in cases of 
theft and of similar nature that a voluntary confession 
enables the offender to elude the whole or part of the 
punishment due for the offence; crimes against the person 
and some others cannot be thus expiated or atoned for, 
and confession of these, apparently, does not even mitigate 
the severity of the punishment. 


Another curiosity in criminal legislation is presented 
in the immunities granted by the code to relations living 
together, or, if within the third degree of relationship, 
living separately, who may mutually conceal each other's 
offences or act as accessories after the fact, an d, perhaps,— 
the wording of the code seems not to be very clear on the 
point—as accessories before the fact not being accomplices. 
The same immunities are extended to retainers and ser- 
vants concealing their master’s offences. Lapse of time can 
be pleaded in bar or in mitigation of punishment. Thus a 
lapse of ten years gives a right to have a capital punish- 
ment reduced to penal servitude for ten years, and to an 
entire remission of sentences to penal servitude for ten 
years or less. [Five years lapse involves remission of 
sentences to penal servitude for 3 years or less, and three 
years lapse to sentences for 100 days or less. The wisdom 
ofthese indulgences may fairly be doubted. At most the 
judge ought simply to have the power of mitigating the 
sentence when a considerable time has elapsed between 
the commission of the offence and its discovery, 
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and the exercise of this clemency ought to be left to his 
discretion unfettered by minute directions as to the cir- 
cumstances under and the degree in which it should be 
extended. 

MonrTEsQulet, it is true, tells us that ‘tout chatiment dont 
la nécessité n’est point absolue devient tyrannique’, but 
the maxim is not a good one, for the absolute necessity of 
hardly auy punishment is strictly provable. We are not 
certain, for instance, that a system of rewards might not, 
if fairly tried, produce equal results by inciting to good- 
ness of life, with those produced by the existing system of 
punishments which act simply as a deterrent from evilness. 
Nor is there any reason why a lucky or dexterous con- 
cealment of a crime should of itself absolve the criminal 
from the vengeance of society. The righteousness of the 
offender’s life in the interval may properly enough 
be considered in awarding the punishment, and in 
some cases may even justify an entire remission. 
But the mere lapse of time without discovery does not 
entitle the offender to any remission or mitigation of 
punishment whatever. Punishment would lose something 
of its deterrent effect, if by concealment of a crime for a 
certain period of time it could be eluded. And society 
must not be baulked of its legitimate vengeance. The 
propriety, and indeed the necessity of social vengeance 
as an element in legal punishment, has been admitted by 
all writers on criminal jurisprudence, from the Marquis 
Breccaria downwards, and an admirable essay published 
in Fraser some half dozen years ago, shows clearly upon 
what considerations and within what limits the revenge- 
ful feeling of society against the criminal is justified. 

The remaining portion of Mr. LonGrorp’s summary 
we hope to make the subject of an article in a future 
issue. 
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A RETROSPECT. 
(‘‘ Akébono Shimbun,” 10th October. ) 

In February last a large number of discontented samurai took to 
arms, and broke out into rebellion in Kiushiu. They frequently 
baffled the Imperial military forces sent against them, and at first 
it appeared as though they were powerful enough to be eventually 
successful, but after a time they lust ground to their opponents in 
battle after battle, and were driven from all the strong positions 
they had held, until finally men and leaders, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, vanished with the morning mists on the heights of Shiroyama. 

When the news of the final defeat of the rebels reached TOki6 all 
classes rejoiced. A feeling of joy filled my heart also, as I con- 
templated that nothing now hindered the nation in its progrees to- 
wards civilization, but second thoughts reveal the fact that the time 
has not yet arrived when I can free myself from all anxiety as 
regards the future. This is caused by the fact that the country is rul- 
ed by a limited form of Government, and the people have no voice 
whatever in the administration. An absolute Government such as 
ours cannot be depended upon. It is like a small boat on the vast 
ocean. 80 long as the waters are calm the boat may ride safely, but 
when storms arise it may be swamped at any moment. Now it is 
well known that our officials are not only a men of sense but are 
benevolently disposed, and it is therefore certain that they would 
do nothing to imperil the state. 

But history shows that the very best of Governments, if not 
constitutionally established, are apt to become tyrinnical, especially 
after success has attended their arms in war, principally because 
the members of such Government are influenced by the pride, 
selfisheness und ambition generated by success. For instance, 
although the Emperor Godaigo Tenn0d overthrew the powerful 
House of Héj6, and secured supreme power by aid of Kusunoki 
Masashigo and others, the pride of power caused him to re'apse into 
luxurious indolence, so that he was eventually deposed by Ashikaga 


Takauji, and had to flee Gs into se" The same fate 
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befell the House of Taira, who though they at one time enjoyed 
undisputed power throughout the country, had not retained it 
twenty years before they were annihilated on the eastern 
coast by the Genji. Therame thing has occurred in China. There 
both the Emperor Fu of Go, and the Emperor Shiké of Shin, after a 
succession of brilliant victories over surrounding nations, 
lost the power they had thereby gained, by their subsequent 
lapse into unbecoming pride and negligence of their duties. 
So it was with the Napoleon I. and Napoleon III: Neither of 
them met with an honoured end by renson of their pride and ambi- 
tion. Now, when we deal with men inferior in every way to the 
Napoleone, can we imagine that they will be better able to avoid the 
errors into which those great men fell. With such examples before 
us we certainly think they will not. 

But republican and constitutional forms of Government are not 
so liable to fall into such errors. We have before us the example 
of the kingdom of Prussia, which defeated Austria, Denmark and 
France. Again the United States Government, after many years of 
desperate fighting, put down the rebellion in the Southern States. 
England defeated Russia in the Crimea and chastised the Ashantees 
in Africa, yet in none of these cases did the pride of triumph 
tend to make the victors tyrannical and oppressive, but rather were 
the bonds between the Government and the people cemented by the 
national success, to the advancement of the national prosperity 
wealth and strength. All this arose from the fact that the people 
had a voice in the Government, and that popular opinion guided 
the administration. 

Let us take a retrospect of events in our own country. During 
the lst year of Meiji the rebellious Has in the North were com- 
pletely overthrown by the Imperialists. In the 2nd year of Meiji 
the numerous and powerful Daimios throughout the country resigned 
their feudal power and territorial possessions into the hands of the 
Mikado, and in the 7th month of the 4th year of Meiji the last 
remnants of feudalism were abolished. During the course 
of these events the people were troubled and anxious, fearing 
that a civil commotion might result, but fortunately all was arranged 
quietly and peaceably. A rising took place in the 2nd month of the 
8rd year of Meiji, when the Chdshiu troops took to arms, but they were 
soon suppressed and gave in their submission. An agrarian riot 
occurred in Echigo in the 4th month of the 5th year of Meiji, and 
another rising of farmers took place in H6jé in the 6th month of the 
following year, but in both cases peace was easily restored. In the 
2nd month of the 7th year of Meiji, the Saga rebellion broke out, 
but the rebels were speedily put down by H.I.H. Higashi Fushimi- 
no-Miya and Okubo, the Home Minister. Inthe 5th month of the 
same year the Formosan Expedition was despatched, and by the 
6th month the savages felt the power of our arms, 

Then troubles arose in consequence with China, but Okubo having 
been sent to that country as a Special Envoy, so managed matters 
that China agreed to pay us an indemnity of 50,000 taels in con- 
sideration of our troops evacuating Formosa. During the winter of 
the 8th year of Meijithe man-of-war Unyé-Kan was fired upon by the 
Koreans, which event led to Kuroda and Inouyé being sent to 
Korea to demand satisfaction, with the result that a satisfactory 
treaty was concluded with that country. In the 10th month of the 
9th year of Meiji the Jimpu party broke out into rebellion at Kuma- 
moto, and shortly afterwards Muyebara raised the insurrectionary 
flag in Chéshiu, but both revolts were speedily suppressed. All 
these events were followed by the Kagoshima retellion of this year. 

During the past ten years, as it will therefore be seen, we have 
had to contend with many internal troubles, besides complications 
with foreign countries, but from all we have come out succesfully, 
owing not only to the valour of the officers and men of our Army 
and Navy and our effective armaments, but also to the confidence 
which the people have had in the Government, and the knowledge 
they possessed that the Administration was striving hard for the 
national prosperity. Thus it was that the people did not oppose 
the action of the Government, but in all cases implicitely obeyed it. 

But should the Governinent, having successfully disposed of all foes, 
become filled with p:ide and tyrannically deprive the people of their 
rights, it will forfeit the confidence of the nation, and we-may see 
the same fute befall it which destroyed the Imperial power of 
Godaigo Tend. 

Such being the case, we trust the Administration will favour the 
establishment of a constitutional form of Government, whereby the 
people may have a voice in the all-important questions of the 
finances of the country, ete, so that, despite the destructive war 
which has just ceased, prosperity may be secured to the people by 
the Administration now in power. 

TaxaHasht Nopmtsss, 
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The plans for future procedure were laid down with 
admirable cunning, but there still remained the most neces- 
sary measure to carry out the plot successfully, the raising 
of men and money to make the journey to Yedo in prince- 
ly style. Tenchiu was equal to the occasion. He gave 
out to all the country people that he had recently brought 
from Sado a young pupil, who, it was discovered, was the 
son of the Shégun, and desired that they would all come 
and pay their allegiance to His Highness before he pro- 
ceeded to the eapital. The people flocked in crowds from 
all the surrounding districts to pay their homage to him 
whom they supposed tobe the actual Prince. Tenchiu and 
the others were not idle. They got together a large 
number of men, mostly ronin, W ho aaaunicl the dress and 
character of retainers of Tenichibd, the most prominent 
among them being a man named Yamanouchi Iganosuke. 


In the 11th year of Kiého (1726), Tenichibd and his 
followers set out for Osaka in the most splendid style, 
their progress equalling in every respect that of a territorial 
magnate. The number of retainers was very great, and 
everyone was ordered to pay the same respect as though 
the Shogun himself were passing. On their arrival they 
put up ata tea-house, the keeper of which, not knowing 
what to make of the grand pretensions of his guests, went 
to the Governor Matsudaira Hinga- no-Kami, antl informed 
him that asonofthe Shogun was staying at his house. This 
news created the greatest excitement. Hinga-no-Kamni, after 
consulting with the Governor ofthe East and the Commander 
of the Castle, sent a messenger to Tenichib6, with the 
request that His Highness would present himself without 
delay at the office of the Governor. = Tenichibd — re- 
turned a message to the effect, that as the office of the 
Governor was a place where all the criminals were sum- 
moned, he could scarcely expect the son of the Shégun 
to appear there, and that if Hiuga-no-Kami had anything 
of importance to communicate he had better come and 
deliver it to the Prince in person. The Commander of 
the Castle also sent a messenger with an invitation to 
Tenichibo to visit his house. With this invitation the 
pretendercomplied, and producing the dagger and document 
gave unmistakable proof that he was that which he repre- 
sented himself to be, the veritable sou of the Shogun. 


The Bakufu authorities at Oxaka immediately sent in- 
formation to Yedo that the eldest son of the Shézun, whose 
existence had been hitherto unknown, had made his ap- 
pearance at Osaka, and this news created generally great 
joy throughout the country. 

But Tenichib6 and his followers had by this time ex- 
hausted all the money they bad managed to get together, 
and it was absolutely necessary that more should be raised. 
They therefore had recourse to a cunning device. Ten- 
ichibé gave out that all the people who would supply bis 
present needs should reeeive an annual income of a thou- 
sand koku of rice for every thousand riyos advanced. 
Many rich merchants came forward, tempted by this liberal 
offer and believing in the truth of his professions, so that he 
obtained as much money as he wanted. He and his re- 
tinue then proceeded to Kidto and lived there in the same 
splendid style as at Osaka, obtaining also large sums of 
money. They then decided that they would “proceed to 
Yedo. Tenichibé and his advisers, howev er, foresaw that 
their path would not be quite so easy in the capital, as 
they would be brought in contact with such men as Idzu- 
no-Kami in the Council of State, and Odka the Governor of 
the city. A number of servants were therefore sent to 
Yedo, with instructions to have a large yashiki constructed 
at ‘Takanawa for the accommodation of Tenichibo and his 
retainers, 

On the 20th of September, 1726, the pretended Prince 
and his train Jeft Kisto for Yedo, passing along the 
Tokaidé in a style of magnificence that astonished 
all who beheld it. On their arrival at Yedo  Teni- 
chib6é took up his quarters at the newly built) ya- 
shiki at Takanawa, where he was immediately waited 
on by all the high officials of the Bakufu. They 
subjected him to rigorous examination, but on his 


producing the paper signed by the Shégun’s own hand 
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and the dagger, they could not doubt that he was actually 
what he represented himself to be, the veritable son of the 
Shégun. All the officials were convinced of his right to 
the title, and Idzu-no-Kami lost no time in announcing to 
the Shogun that his son had arrived in the capital. Yo- 
shimune was overjoyed with the intelligence, and ordered 
that all the necessary preparations to enable him to see 
his son should be set forward without delay. 

But there was one man who strongly suspected that 
Tenichib6é was not what he proclaimed himself. He had 
carefully marked the actions of Tenichibé and his follow- 
ers at Osaka and Kioto, and everything seemed to con- 
firm his suspicions that the claims of the would-be Prince 
were altogether false. The day after the announcement to 
the Shogun, Odka went to Idzu-no-Kami and requested that 
permission might be granted him to personally examine 
Tenichibé. ‘This request was, however, refused, on the 
grounds that the highest authorities of the Bakufu had 
decided that this was the actual son of the Shogun. Oodka 
than made similar application to the Shégun himself, but 
not only did he refuse to grant him any such authority, 
but was so displeased by his persistence that he ordered 
that he should be kept in close confinement at his resi- 
dence. This was done, and guards were placed at his gates 
by the Bakufu. 


But Odka was not to be outwitted. He therefore took 
the place in a kago of one his household, an old woman 
who had died, and whose body was to be carried out for 
burial, and by this means managed to pass the guards by 
night and escape from his confinement. He went at once 
to the residence of the Vice-Shégun, the Prince of Mito, 
and said to him, “I have the strongest suspicions with 
respect to this self-styled Tokugawa Tenichibo. I have 
petitioned Idzu-no-Kami and even the Shdégun himself to 
grant me permission to examine him, but my request has 
in both instances been refused, and I have even been placed 
under confinement in my own house. I have secretly 
come to you to request that you will use all your influence 
with the Bakufu to procure me the necessary authority. 
If you refuse me, I have come determined to commit 
seppuku in your presence.” 

The Vice-Shégun gave the necessary promise, and on 
the following day went to the Bakufu, and after much 
discussion the required permission was granted. Ovka 
then proceeded to summon Tenichibo and all his followers 
to his office. At first they declined to appear, but finally, 
thinking it best to comply, they obeyed the summons of 
the Governor. When the examination took place, Odka, 
clever judge as he was, was completely baffled in his 
enquiries by the eloquence of Yamanouchi, who has before 
been mentioned as the most notable of Tenichibd’s follow- 
ers. Odka was therefore compelled to admit that Ten- 
ichib6 had fully proved his claims to be the son of the 
reigning Shogun, and promised that immediate steps - 
should be taken to bring him into the presence of his 
father. 

But Odka, though he was unable to prove the justice of 
his suspicions, was convinced in his own mind that Ten- 
ichibé was nothing but a pretender. Still, what was he to 
do, now that the examination that he had pleaded for had 
taken place without eliciting any thing against Tenichibo ? 
If he should present himself to the Bakufu authorities he 
would be compelled to openly announce that there was no 
proof that Tenichibé was not what he claimed to be. And if 
he should admit this much, Tenichib6 would certainly be 
presented to the Shégun as his son, and so matters be made 
worse. QOdka, in this perplexity, therefore determined to 
remain at home on plea of illness, and thus postpone the 
preparations for the meeting as long as possible, employ- 
ing whatever time he might thus gain in using every 
means in his power to find out whether Tenichibé’s state- 
ments were true or false. 

On the morning following the examination, Odka sent 
word to the Bakufu authorities that he was suddenly siez- 
ed with illness, and that he was therefore unable to present 
himself before them. He then immediately went to the 
Daimio of Kii, and inquired of him if he knew anything of 
a girl named Sawano, but the only informatign he could 
obtain was the names of the employment agents in Waka- 
yama, who had sent servants to the household of Kandé 
Shdgen as they were required, Odka lost no time in des- 
patching two trusty retainers, named Hiraishi and Yoshi- 
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do, to Wakayama, to try and find out particulars of Ten- 
ichib6'’s former life. The faithful samurai travelled day 
and night until they reached their destination, a distance 
of a hundred and fifty ri. The Mayor of the town enabled 
them to find out the employment agents, but the latter 
could produce no books that could give any clue to the 
information they sought, as they had mostly been destroy- 
ed in successive fires. They succeeded, however, in dis- 
covering the residence of an aged woman named Kiku, 
who had been a servant of Kan6é Shogen many years before, 
who, it was thought, might be able to recall some important 
facts. To her house they accordingly went, and although 
Kiku remembered that there was a girl named Sawano 
employed in the household of the Lord of Kii, she could 
not tell what had become of her, or whether she was living 
ordead. She told them, however, of a certain Sédsuke, who 
used to bring Sawano letters, and suggested that he might 
be able to tell them about the girl. By the help of the 
Governor of Wakayama, this Sosuke was found, but he 
could only tell his enquirers that he used to leave letters 
for Sawano at a tea house in a village called Itokiri- 


mura. ‘The faithful and untiring samurai got Sdsuke 
to act as their guide to this place, and found 


there the tea-house where the letters were left. So 
many years had passed, however, since that time, that the 
people of the tea-house could not at first recollect anything 
about Sawano. At last they remembered that there was 
such a person for whom letters were received, and that her 
mother lived at the village of Hirasawa. Off they posted 
to this village, and caused everyone above the age of 
fifteen to be questioned if they remembered any such 
circumstance as a girl named Sawano going into the 
service of the family of Kané Shégen. One of the vil- 
lagers was able to call to mind that such a person had 
once lived in the village, and that she and her mother both 
lay buried within the temple grounds of Kodenji. To the 
priest of that temple they accordingly went, and examin- 
ing the record, they discovered that Sawano had given 
birth to a son who died on the 25th day of the 3rd month 
of the 2nd year of Hoyei, and that the mother had died a 
day or two after. 


They had thus discovered that Tenichibé’s pretensions 
were utterly false. The next step was to find out who he 
realy was. ‘They naturally suspected that it must 
be some one helonging to the village, and immediately 
sect enquiries afoot to find out what children might 
have been born at the same date as the son of 
Sawano. After long research and apparently endless 
trouble, they managed to elicit the various facts connected 
with the birth and life of H6taku, and came to the con- 
clusion that he and Tenichib6 were one and the same 
person. Hiraishi and Yoshida therefore procured from 
the temple a copy of the records, to which was attached 
the seals of the authorities of Wakayama to testify to its 
correctness. They also obtained the clothes and hat 
stained with the blood of the dog which had been found 
after Hétaku’s supposed murder, and taking with them 
two men who stated that they could recognise Tenichibé 
if they saw him, started back in all haste tor Yedo. 

Now some days after OOka had despatched bis faithful 
retainers to Wakayama, the Shégun said to Idzu-no-Kami, 
“Has not Odka yet recovered from his illness. I am 
most desirous of meeting my son. Therefore tell Odka 
that well or ill he must appear at his office to-morrow 
morning.” 

When this message was conveyed to Odka he determin- 
ed to commit seppuku on the following morning, as all his 
representations would be useless, Idzu-no-Kami and all 
the higher otheials of the Bakufu believing that Tenichibé 
was the actual son of the Shogun. When morning 
eaine he made all preparations for killing himself and 
his little son, who, he was determined, should not survive 
him, and he had even drawn his sword to commit. the 
dreadful act, when a messenver arrived announcing that 
Hiraishi and Yoshida were ou their way back to Yedo, 
Oobka staved his hand on receipt: of this intelligence, but 
then remembering that two days would probably elapse 
before his trusty messcneers could arrive, he was again on 
the point of carrving out his intention, when iraishi 
and Yoshida rushed in, exhausted with their long and 
hurried Journey, and prostrating themselves at the feet of 
their lord, showed the proofs for which he had so long and 
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and so anxiously waited, and on the production of which he 
had staked the existence of his house and the honour of 
his name. He at once went to the Daimio of Mito, and 


informed him of all he had done and the result of his 


enquiries, and received from the Vice-Shégun full au- 
thority to act as he should deem best to bring the pretender 
to justice. 

Oodka therefore arranged that Tenichibé should be re- 
quested to attend at his yashiki, where the two men 
whom Hiraishi and Yoshida had brought from Hirasawa 
should be in waiting disguised as attendents, and who, if 
they recognised in the son of the Shogun the boy Hotaku, 
were to pull the sleeve of Odka. The blood stained clothes 
were also to be hung up at the entrance gate, after Teni- 
chib6 had entered the yashiki. When all had been pre- 
pared, a message was sent to Tenichibé, requesting him 
to come to the Governor's yashiii, thence to proceed to 
the palace to be presented to his father the Shdégun. 
Tenichibé at once did as he had been requested, and came 
followed by all his retainers, with the exception of Yama- 
nouchi, whose astute mind told him that all the preceding 
delays had not been without reason, and that probably the 
deception had been discovered or at least suspected. He 
therefore remained at Takanawa. 

When the party arrived at the Governor's house, they 
were received in all state by Odka, but no sooner did the 
villagers from Hirasawa see Tenichibdé, than they pulled 
the sleeves of Odka, and he knew that the would-be prince 
was no other than Hétaku. Conccaling his satisfaction 
at the discovery, Odka told ‘Tenichibé that he regretted 
that the presentation to the Shégun must be postponed, as 
Idzu-no-Kami had for some reason been unable to attend. 

Tenichib6é had therefore no alternative but to return to 
Takanawa, when just as he was taking his leave, Odka, 
pointing to the blood stained clothes and the hat which 
had been hung up at the entrance, called out in a firm 
voice “ Hétaku.” All colour Icft Tenichibé’s face, and he 
and some of his followers betrayed so much confusion 
that they were at once arrested and subjected to examina- 
tion, when confession was obtained of the entire plot from 
the commencement. 

Yamanouchi, who had been the most prominent up- 
holder of the false prince, was at once sought, but on ar- 
rival at Takanawa, it was found that he had felt so sure 
of the discovery of the plot, that he had committed 
suicide shortly after ‘Tenichib6 had sct out for the 
Governor’s house. ‘The rest were all sentenced to death. 

Odka’s fidelity was well rewarded by the master he 
served so faithfully. He was made a Daimio, and granted 
an estate of ten thousand sow in the Province of Mikawa. 








Dr. Conneau, private physician to the late Emperor Napoleon, died 
at Porta, Corsica, on the 16th August. Dr. Conneau was born at 
Milan of Freach parents in 1803. While a medical student he became 
secretary to Louis Bonaparte, the ex-King of Holland, and afterwards 
wractised as adoctorin Rome. After the insurrection of 1831 he left 

ome and became household physician to Queen Hortense, Louis 
Napoleon's mother. He took part in the abortive Boulogne invasion, 
was imprisoned with the Prince in the fort of Ham, and contributed 
materially to his escape He remained with the Prince in England, and 
returned with him to France after the Revolution of 1848, When the 
Empire was established Dr. Conneau was appointed principal physician 
to the household. In 1852 he was returned to the Corps Legislatif asa 
Government candidate for the Somme, and was made a senator in 1867. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Sultan has given orders that the anniversary of his accession to 
the throne shall not be celebrated by any rejoicings, nor will there be 
any reception of the diplomatic body.—Pall Mall Gazette, 





Mr. Cavill has accomplished the feat, which he attempted unsuccess 
fully last year, of [swimming across the Channel. He started from Cape 
Grisnez at forty minutes past three o'clock on Monday afternoon. and 
arrived within fifty yards of the English shore about forty-five minutes 
past three on Tuesday morning, but could not land in consequence of 
the roughness of the water. He was therefore taken on board the boat 
by which he was accompanied and landed on Dover pier. After a short 
i is said to have appeared none the worse for his exertions —Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


From Pesth we learn that. a great eensation has been produced by an 
appeal addressed Ly M. Kossuth to the Hungarian nation, whom he 
excites by cuthusiastic words to take up arms with the Turks against the 
common enemy, Russia, He exhorts Count Andrassy to distrust the pro- 
mises of the Czar, who, when victorious, will destroy Austria-Hungary as 
he will have destroyed Turkey. Kossuth calla upon the Premier to save 
the Imperial dynasty and his country by making an immediate alliance 
with Turkey against Russia before it is too late, for if Turkey is overs 
come Hungary will inevitably fall—Pall Mall Gazete, 
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REPORT ON THE FINANCES OF JAPAN, BY 
MR. MOUNSEY, SECRETARY TO H. M.’s 
LEGATION. 


( Continued. ) 





Part I.— Description of Tuxes and Items of Expenditure. 


In the explanatory notes attached to the estimates of 
the current year, the Minister of Finance states that he 
has lately introduced reforms in the system of accounts, 
and adopted the European method of book-keeping. The 
classitication of the items of revenue and expenditure has 
consequently undergone alteration, and some taxes have 
taken new denominations, For the purpose of comparison 
the Estimates of the year 1875-76 have been assimilated 
to those for 1876-77, but the Minister states that this 
could not be done with the previous Estimates (1873 and 
1874), on account of what he terms the “ insufficiencies 
of their systems.” It is, therefore, only necessary to no- 
tice here the following sources of revenue in the latter, 
which do not subsequently appear. 


Taxes. 
Servants, Carriage, Horse, and Pleasure-boat Taz.— 


This tax was introduced in 1874, but was at once found 
to be both unpopular and difficult to collect. It was 
therefore reformed in 1873. The tax on male and female 
servants, sedan-chairs, and saddle-horses was abolished 
and replaced by a tax on vehicles, whilst the tax on 
pleasure-boats was amalgamated with the ship-tax. 


Tax on Oil Pressing.—During the feudal times taxes 
of various sorts were levied in several districts on the 
manufacture of vegetable oil. A uniform tax was intro- 
duced in 1871, but in 1875 it was altogether abolished, 
with a view to encourage this branch of native industry. 


Tax on Sugar.—The explanation of this tax is that, 
in 1873, Loochoo was allowed to pay its tribute, and some 
other places where the sugar-cane grows, their land-tax, 
in sugar. In 1874 money payments were substituted in 
both cases. 


Harbour Dues.—Previous to the Restoration of the 
Mikado’s Government, taxes varying in amount, according 
to the species of merchandise, were levied on goods im- 
ported into harbours, inlets, and mouths of rivers. Proving 
injurious to trade they were reduced by regulations for 
the maintenance of harbours, and the transport of mer- 
chandise, issued in 1873, tga single tax or due. This 
was, however, found to be vexatious to the tax-payers and 
difficult to collect. It was therefore suspended in 1875. 


Special taxes on Grain appear to have been a nuinber 
of small dues levied according to ancient usage, in addition 
to the land tax, to mect the expenses of collecting the 
latter. They were abolished in 1875. 


Taxes on Irrigation.— These existed in the feudal times, 
and were partly paid in money and partly in forced labour, 
but only in certain provinces. The Government of the 
Restoration adopted the principle of uniform taxation 
throughout the Empire, and abolished them in February 
1875. 

Imperial Household.—A contribution of the amount 
mentioned under this head is made annually by the Mika- 
do to the military fund. It does not appear in the subse- 
quent Estimates as it is now deducted directly from the 
appropriation for the Imperial honsehold. 

Coming now tothe Estimates for 1875-76 and 1876-77, 
I proceed to describe their items in the order in which 
they are classified in those ducumeuts, commencing with 
the revenue sheets. 


Customs.— The duties-on imports and exports, to and 
from Japan, are fixed by Treaty at the rate of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem on original value. 


The Land Tay.—From the most ancient time the Jap- 
anese appear to have becn an essentially agricultural peo- 
ple. The geegraphical position of their country primarily, 
and in later times, the state of complete isolation from the 
rest of the world in which they were for centurics kept 
by their Government, dcbarred them from all trade and 
commerce with forcigners, and hence a careful cultivation 
of the soil must, at a very er date, ie" been abso- 
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lutely necessary for the maintenance of 8 population which, 
when we first hear of Japan, more than three centuries 
ago, seems to have been more dense than that of any 
European country at that date. 

Kaempfer, who visited Japan in 1690, says :—“The 
Japanese are as good husbandmen as, perhaps, any people 
in the world. Not only the fields and flat country, which 
are seldom or never turned into meadows or pasture- 
grounds,* but likewise the hills and monntains afford 
corn, rice, peas, pulse, and numberless edible plants. 
Every inch of ground is improved to the best advantage, 
and hills and mountains, many inaccessible to cattle, 
which would be wholly neglected in other countries, are 
cultivated up to their tops.” Subsequent travellers speak 
in the same strain, and at the present day there is nothing 
more striking for a European disembarking at one of the 
Treaty ports than the garden-like culture of every available 
patch of ground. 

According to Japanese authorities, the whole soil of the 
country was, previous to the latter part of the twelfth 
century, actually the property of the Mikado, and they 
give the following as one of the systems of land tenure 
then in force. The land, they say, was divided into 
squares, each of which was subdivided into nine equal 
portions. Eight of these were leased to as many farmers 
on condition that they should collectively cultivate the 
ninth portion, always the central one, for the Mikado. 
Whether or not this or similar arrangements were general, 
or how long they lasted it is impossible to say, but it is 
certain that the feudal system introduced by the Shéguns, 
or temporal Emperors (as they have been erroncously 
termed by Europeans), in the thirteenth century, com- 
pletely put an end to it. 


During this and the following centuries, the country 
was constantly a prey to civil strife, the Sh6guns and the 
Daimios, who had acquired possession of their respective 
provinces, and distributed the land amongst their retainers, 
being ever at war with one another. It was from the 
land that they drew the means of carrying on their wars 
and maintaining their state and hence it was that the land 
became burdened with taxation. At the time of Taiké 
Sama f (1585-89), whose authority was much more ab- 
solute and extensive than that of any of the previous 
Shéguns, four-tenths of the produce of the soil were 
exacted by the Government, six-tenths being left to the 
cultivator, and this proportion seems to have been retained 
in the territories of the Shéguns until their extinction in 
1868. In the other provinces the tax or rent levied by 
the Daimios seems to have varied considerably, but it is 
said to have been everywhere greater than in the Shégun’s 
lands. In some parts of the country it was six-tenths, 
and Kaempfer says that in his time the Satsumese were 
taxed at two-thirds of their produce by their lord. 

The maxim that the Mikado was lord paramount of the 
soil seems, however, not to have been forgotten or lost 
sight of during the six or seven centuries of his forced 
seclusion at Kidto; and in the memorials presented to 
him by the Daimios, who were most instrumental in 
bringing about his restoration to power in 1868, we con- 
stantly find it expressed in the clearest terms. The Dai- 
mios of Kaga, Hizen, Satsuma, Chéshiu, and Tosa stated 
in their memorial: “By the conferring of rank and pro- 
perty the Emperor governs his people; it is his to give 
and his to take away; of our own selves we cannot hold 
a foot of land.” And again: “ The place where we live 
is the Emperor’s Jand, and the food which we eat is grown 
by the Emperor’s men. How can we make it our own?” 
and similar language was used by the 118{ Daimios who 
then petitioned to be allowed to restore their fiefs to the 
Mikado. 





* The Japanese appear to have always lived chiefly on fish and 
vegetables. Their domestic animals were originally only the horse, the 
ox, the buffalo, the dog, and the cat; sheep and goats were introduced 
by the Portuguese, and pigs by the Chinese; but none of these quad- 
rupeds were used for food. The smallness of their number, perhaps 
originated a distaste for animal food, and this was, no doubt, confirmed 
by the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, one of the most import- 
ant tenets of the Buddhist religion, which is professed by a large majo- 
rity of the Japanese people. 

Tuik6 Sama never bore the title of Shogun. 

t The total number of Daimios is 258, and of these 123 subsequently 

joined the above-mentioned 118 petitioners, whilst the remaining 17 


were ordered by the Mikado to act in concert with them, and obeyed 
the order, 
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The Mikado’s reply, granting the request of the peti- 
tioners, was published in August, 1869, and it was then 
decided, in principle, that the Government should under- 
take the administration of the territories formerly in the 
possession of the semi-independent Daimios, convert their 
fiefs or “hans” into prefectural districts or “kens,” and 
idemnify their previous owners, and their retainers, the 
Samurai, by fixed pensions. 

This measure was not carried out until August, 1871, 
when the Daimios who had, in the meantime, acted as 
Governors of their respective provinces by direct appoint- 
ment from the Emperor, were finally deprived of all ad- 
ministrative power, and received compensation in the form 
of fixed incomes, calculated at the rate of one-tenth of their 
revenues. 

These incomes, as well as the salaries of the Samurai, 
the liability of which was at the same time undertaken 
by the Government, were to be paid partly in money and 
partly in Government bonds ; and in order to provide for 
these payments, and for the growing requirements of a 
Government which was now assuming a centralized form, 
it was found neeessary to proceed to a reform of the land 
tax. 

The tax, which constitutes nine-tenths of the revenue 
of the Empire, had hitherto been paid in kind. It varied 
in amount, as we have seen, in the different provinces of 
the Empire, and further, anomalies and inequalities in its 
incidence were almost universal. 

The Japanose have a collective name for the principal 
crops, Gogoku, or the five fruits of the fields; and it is 
by the capabilities of the soil for producing one or other of 
these fruits that they have for ages classified it and esti- 
mated its value and the wealth of its possessor. These 
five fruits are, in the order of their value :— 


1. Rice, the principal food of the people. 

2. Barley and wheat, for horses and cattle. 

3. Buckwheat, for cakes and bread. 

4, White millet (Panicum Italicum) ; and 

5. Common millet (Panicum crus corvi), and beans 
(Oplysmenus frumentaceus), both much used for food by 
the agricultural classes. 

A general survey, determining the classes to which each 
each plot of ground belonged, and the amount of taxation 
to which, under this system of valuation, it was subject, 
is said to have been made in that part of .the country 
which was under the immediate jurisdiction of the Shé- 
guns about two-and-a-half centuries ago; and though 
subsequent surveys have been made, they were of so par- 
tial a nature that this general survey continued to be the 
basis for calculating the land tax up to the time we are 
now treating of. During this long interval the relative 
value of much of the land must evidently have undergone 
great change. In some places floods had no doubt carried 
off part of a field ; in others, irrigating streams had altered 
their courses. Farmers selling portions of their farms had 
agreed to pay the entire tax on the portion they retained, 
and thus brought untaxed lands into existence; whilst 
new lands, brought under cultivation subsequent to the 
survey, had remained free of all burdens. 

Thus, in reforming the land tax the central Government 
had to convert payments in kind into payments in money, 
and at the same time to make a new assessment of the 
land. It had further to legislate on the tenure of the land, 
since, after the cession of their fiefs by the Daimios, it was 
uncertain whether the occupiers of the soil were tenants 
or proprietors. 

With a view to attaining the first of these objects, the 
Government published a proclamation in 1872, permitting 
the payment of the land tax in moncy; but‘ns few land- 
holders availed themselves of this permission, a further 
Decree was issued in July 1873, rendering payments in 
money compulsory in each district as soon as the lands 
within its limits should be assessed according to the new 
system, and ordering the assessment to be commenced at 
once. 

In this new assessment the old method of calculating 
the land tax according to the amount of produce is aban- 
doned, and the basis adopted is the saleable value of the 
Innd. The tax on land is in future to be kept. entirely 
distinet from that on buildings ; and in computing the 
value of each property, the assessors are to take into con- 
sideration the capabilities of the soil, the expense of culti- 
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vation, the situation, the means of irrigation, the proximity 
to or distance from markets, &c., &c. A valuation is then 
to be struck, and on this valuation a tax of three per cent. 
is to be levied. This latter amount is not to be final ; for 
the Decree goes on to state that as soon as the taxes on 
tea, tobacco, and other articles of produce to be presently 
imposed, yield a revenue of 2,000,000 yen, a further and 
gradual reduction will be made in the tax on the newly- 
assessed lands until it becomes 1 per cent. of their value, 

At first sight it would be natural to infer that a reduce- 
tion of the land tax from four-tenths or six-tenths of the 
of the produce of the land to 3 per cent. on its saleable 
value would create a large decrease in this branch of the 
State revenue. Such a result was not, however, appre- 
hended by the Ministry of Finance. 

I learnt from that Department in the autumn of last year 
that, on a rough calculation, three parts of the cultivated 
land in Japan is held by small peasant proprietors, and 
that the remainder is divided into large properties. The 
major part of the lands of the former being included in 
the old surveys, the amount of their contribution to the 
land tax will be considerably diminished. On the other 
hand, the large proprietors have in general paid far less 
than the sum to which their lands would henceforth be 
subject under an uniform tax of 3 per cent., and it was 
from them that the Minister of Finance calculated on re- 
couping the deficit in the quota of the peasant farmers. 
He then estimated the annual revenue from the land-tax 
under the new system at 46,000,000 yen, and he argued 
that he could confidently count on the receipt of this sum, 
as the amount of the tax would no longer be dependent 
on the state of the harvest or the price of rice, which had 
caused the fluctuations observable in the Estimates of the 
years 1873, 1874, and 1875, viz., 40,000,000, 44,000,000, 
and 51,000,000 yer. 


The new assessment was commenced in 1875, and at 
the close of 1876 two-thirds of the cultivated land of the 
country had been brought under it, whilst hopes were 
entertained of completing the survey of the remaining 
third in a few months. In the meantime many of the 
farmers opposed the introduction of payments in money. 
Repugnance to change, so common in the agricultural 
classes of all countries ; an idea that the new form of 
payment would prove an additional burden ; the difficulty 
in a country where roads scarcely exist of carrying their 
rice to market at a given date when the tax became due, 
and the still greater difficulty in the absence of banking 
establishments of obtaining advances on it; finally, the 
fear of depreciating the price of rice by throwing more 
on the market than was necessary for consumption ; one 
or all of these reasons may have actuated them, and the 
result was that in November and December, 1876, agra- 
rian riots broke out in several provinees of the Empire. 
In December they assumed a serious form, and it seems 
probable that these outhreaks hastened the further reduc- 
tion of the tax contemplated and announced in the Decree 
of 1875. However this may be, on the 4th January, 
1877, Hix Imperial Majesty the Mikado decrced that from 
and after that date the land-tax throughout the country 
was reduced to 24 per cent. on the value of the land, and 
that the tax for local government purposes, also charge- 
able on the Jand, which had hitherto been equal to one- 
third of the land-tax, must not in future exceed one-fifth 
of the same. 

It is supposed that this further reduction of the land- 
tax to 24 per cent. will diminish the revenue of the 
country by about 8,000,000 yen, or about 1,600,000/. 

As to the tenure of land, I am informed that, as soon as 
possible after the assessment of each property, titledeeds 
are issued for a minimum fee vesting the right to the soil 
in the owner, but reserving all the minerals under it to 
the Mikado, who thus remains lord of the manor of the 
whole of Japan. 

Royalty on Mines.—According to the Mining Law of 
July, 1873, the holders of allotments from which metallic 
ores other than iron are raised must pay the Mining De- 
partment a vearly tax, irrespective of the land-tax, of 4s. 
per 2,000 square vards. Tlalf of this tax is payable in 
allotments from which iron or non-metallic ores are raised. 
In addition to the above, an ad valorem tax varying from 
3 to 20 per cent., according to the prosperity or the re- 


verse of mining industry, is payable twice a year, viz., in 
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January and July, upon all prepared metals and other 
minerals. No one except a person duly registered as a 
Japanese subject can become either principal or partner 
in making trial-borings, renting a mining allotment, or in 
the business of raising and preparing minerals. All per- 
sons who reccive a share of the produce or who possess 
an interest in the profits and losses are accounted partners. 
Any person who breaks this rule forfeits to the Govern- 
ment all his interest in the undertaking, and his further 
proceeding with it is prohibited. If any person establish- 
ing a mine wishes to engage a foreign mining engineer, 
he must apply for permission to do so to the Mining De- 
partment, and furnish a draft of the engagement. When the 
latter is reduced to the form of a contract , it must be ap- 
proved by the Foreign Office and Board of Works before 
being sealed by the parties to it. These regulations 
entirely prevent the investment of foreign capital in 
Japanese mines. 


Salary tax.—Government officials are divided into 
three classes :— 

1. The heads of Departments, and the hightest officials, 
appointed directly by the Mikado. 

2. Those who hold commissions from the Crown, but 
are not directly appointed by the Mikado, and— 

38. Those who are appointed by the heads of Depart- 
ments. 

The tax on the first class is now 20 per cent.; on the 
recond, for all salaries above 70/. per annum, 10 per cent.; 
and on the third, for all salaries below TO. per annum, 
o per cent. 

Tax on Allowances of Nobles and their former Retain- 
ers (Samurai).—The Ministry of Finance is unable to 
inform me of the exact rate in money at which this tax 
was levied, as a great part of it has always been paid in 
rice. It appears to have been 30 per cent. on the larger 
allowances, and to have decreased proportionately with 
the amount of each allowance. In consequence of the 
adoption in August, 1876, of a scheme (described below) 
for the capitalization of these allowances, this item of re- 
venue will not appear in future estimates. 


Tax on Produce of the Hokkaido—UVokkaids, 7. e. 
Northern Sea Circuit, the official mame 
Yezo, differs in most of its natural features and products 
from the rest of the Empire, it is consequently exempt 
from the taxes imposed in the latter, and a separate scale 
of imposts is there levied.” ‘The chief products and the 
taxes thercon which were fixed by the Colonization De- 
partment in June, 1874, and which vary a little in the 
different provinces into which the island is divided, are as 
follows :— 


Herring (Nishin), 10 to 16 per cent. 

Salmon, 10 to 20 per cent. 

Dried fish (cod, soles, herring, &c.), 10 to 20 per cent. 

Fish manure, 10 to 12 per cent. 

Fish oil, 10 to 20 per cent. 

Dried shell fish. (Each fisherman pays from 15 to 
40 Ibs. per annum, to the Colonization Depart- 
meut.) 

Béche de mer, 10 to 20 per cent. 
Edible seaweed, 10 to 25 per cent., 
each fisherman per annun. 
Timber in lengths of 4 yards, 58. per hundred pieces. 
Squared ssa 1d. per 100 koku weight. 
Firewood, 2s. per 100 shih (a mncasure 5 

and 10 feet long). 

Charcoal, 50 bags for every kiln, or 10 bags on every 
100 produced. 

Staghides and horn, 10 per cent. 


or 50 eents for 


5 feet broad 


Sesides the above, each fisherman using a net must pay 
a tax varying from 4s, to 2/7. per anntun, “according to the 
size of his net, and there are a number of other anil dues 
-Jeviable on the produce of sulphur, on gardens, pastures, 
é&e., &e., as well as on the manufacture and sale of sake, 
on horses and cattle, carringes, the sale of ice, &e., &e. 
Tribute from Loochoo.—Loocho is the chicf of a group 
of thirty-six islands in the North Paecitie Ocean, about 
250 miles from the southern extre: mitv of Japan, and 
about 850 miles from the coast of China. Intercourse 
between the principal islands of the group and Japan has 
existed since A.D. 1451, and an Embassy was sent from 


them to the Court of Taikd-Sama in 1580. After that 
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Japan is called Saké, and is fermented from rice, 
on the manufacture of clear and thick saké, on various 


of the island of 
each kind, beside 10 per cent. 





date trade relations seem to have become frequent between 
them and Satsuma, and vessels came annually to Kago- 
shima, the capital of that Province, laden with presents 
for its Prince. In the beginuing of the 17th century the 
Loochooans stopped all communication with Japan, in 
order to curry favour with the rulers of China. There- 
upon (4.D. 1609), the Prince of Satsuma, with the consent 
of the then reigning Shégun, invaded the islands, took 
their King prisoner, and confined him for three years at 
Kagoshima. From this date the Kingdom of Loochoo 
became subject to the Princes of Satsuma, and through 
them to the Shéguns. The homage exacted by the latter 
consisted in the submission of the Kings of Loochoo to 
re-investiture on the accession of each Shogun, and fifteen 
Embassies, principally undertaken for this purpose, are 
mentioned in Japanese annals as having come to Yedo 
between 1611 and 1850. Similar homage has been at 
different times paid by the Kings of Loochoo to the Court 
of Pekin. It would seem, therefore, that China has 
often disputed the right of Japan to absolute authority 
these islands. ‘The Japanese say they have paid 
tribute to their country since the 24th year of the reign of 
Suiké Tennd, a.p. 616, but I am not aware that they have 
any good authority for this statement. The amount of tri- 
bute varies annually according to the result of the harvest. 


Tax on Fermented Liquors.—The national drink of 
Taxes 


xorts of liquors made from plums, &c., &c., as well as on 
Shoyu Soy, a sauce made from beans, were levied at 
various rates and in various methods in the time of the 
feudal system of Government. In some provinces exclusive 


concessions for this manufacture were granted to privileged 
firms, 
persons whose good will had to be purchased by any one 
desirous of entering the trade. 
the Restoration these monopolies were abolished, and a 


and thus monopolies became vested in certain 
Under the Government of 


uniform tax was introduced in 1871. A further reform 
took place in 1875, when the tax on thick saké and soy 
was abolished. There are five kinds of saké, and accord- 
ing to the regulations then issued and now in force, the 
manufacturer pays 22. per annum for a licence to brew 
on the total amount of his 
sales, whilst the retailer’s licence costs 12. per annum. 

A Tobacco Tax varying in amount and manner of col- 
lection existed in the feudal times, and was unified in 1875 
at the following rates :— 

Per annum. 
£2 
£1 


All tobaccos most be sold by retailers in stamped paper. 
For 24d. worth of tobacco the stamp is 1 rin==,, of 4d. 


Manufacturer’s licencc........eseceerees 
Retailer's licence..cccsccccccceccscccesces 


Sd. a, - es 5 rin. 
10d. __—ié, 5 - 10 rin. 
And so on. 


Stamp Duties and Stamps on Legal Deeds.—The re- 
gulations for these duties were compiled from European 
and Amcrican models, and first came into force in 1873. 
They were revised in 1874. They include receipt stamps, 
requisite for all payments above 2/., land transfer stamps, 
and, generally, the same stamps as are in use in England 
and America in legal and commercial transactions. 

Postage Stamps.—According to the latest report of the 
Postmaster-General (issued in December, 1876), the re- 
venues of his Department have never yet covered the ex- 
penditure. This is not in the least surprising when it is 
considered that the first introduction of a postal system, 
based on our European model, dates from the year 1871, 
and that previous to that date correspondence by letter 
was of a very limited nature, postal communications being 
only provided by the enterprise of merchants, and being 
limited to certain localities. 

In 1871 the tirst Government mail route between Yedo 
and Osaka was opened, and in the short space of five 
years (up to June, 1876) mail routes of the length of 
32,902, Knglish miles were brought into active service, 
and 691 post-oilices, besides 124 receiving agencics, 836 
stainp agencies, and 7038 street letter-boxes had been 
established. 

The number of letters, packets, &c., forwarded in 1876 
was above 80,000,000, being an increase of 29 per cent, 
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over the number carried in 1875, and 98 per cent. over 
that of 1874. ‘The inference from these figures is that the 
use of the Government Post will each yeur become more 
extensive, and that in time a balance between receipts and 
expenditure will be attained. 


The charges for postage are, for an ordinary letter, 1 
cent (4d.) in all the large towus, and 2 cents (1d.) for the 
rest of the Empire, whilst postal cards are only half these 
prices. The service seems to be carried on very efliciently, 
considering its recent establishment, for though during 
the year 1875-6, 1,759 letters were stolen, 1,356 of them 
were regained and delivered intact, five were so defaced 
that they could not be forwarded, and only 398 were not 
recovered ; whilst only 193 letters were lost in the course 
of transmission or delivery, and 79 of these were ultima- 
tely sent to their destination. 


A money order system was added to the Postal Service 
in January, 1875, and there are now 310 offices where 
orders can be obtained and cashed. Post-Office Savings 
Banks were also established at the same = time, and 
of these there are now 89 in operation. Any opinion 
as to their probable success would be premature 
at present, but it is only fair to state that the business 
transactions of both these institutions in the first six 
months of the year 1876 were treble those of the same 
period in 1875. 

It will be remarked that there is no specific charge for 
the postal service in the expenditure shects of any of’ the 
Estimates in this report, except in those tor 1873. The 
charges in question are included in the sums apportioned 
to the Ministry of the Interior. ‘The following table, ex- 
tracted from the last report of the Postmaster-Gencral, 
shows the actual receipts and expenditure of his Depart- 
ment for the fiscal years 1874, 1875, and 1876, as well as 
his estimates for the year 1877. 
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Year ending— Expenditure. Revenue. Deficit. |Per cent 
Yen. £ Yen. | £ & 
June 30, 1874...) 353,875 70,775 292 362 68,472 | 12,303 211 
2 1875... 694,588 | 118,917 | 443,527 89,705 | 29,212] 326 
9 1876...) 713,244 142,649 |- 595,201 119,040 3,609 19°8 
Estimates, 1877...) 786,006 157,219 604,517 130,903 | 26,316 20°1 








As the actual receipts of the Post-Office in 1876 exceed- 
ed the Estimates by 25,201 yen, the Estimate for 1877 
does not appear exaggerated. 


Advocates’ Licenses.—In February, 1876, a license fee 
of 2/. per annum was imposed on all persons exercising 
the profession of advocate. 

Stamps on Silkworms’ Eggs Cards.—The stamp for 
full-sized cards is 3d. for any fraction of the same 3d. 

Stamps on law and Floss Silk and Cocoons.— These 


articles must all be sold in stamped paper. Raw silk must 
be imade into hanks of 2} lbs. weight, and each hank 


must bear a stamp of 3 cents (14d.), and another stamp of 


the value of the twentieth part of 4d. The stamp for floss 
silk is at the rate of dd. for 75 lbs. Cocoons must bear 
stamps at the rate of 24d. for 58} Ibs. 


Licenses for Silk Dealers cost 2s. for each person 
engaged in the trade. 

The three immediately preceding taxes were not im- 
posed with a view to obtaining revenue, but in order to 
control the silk trade and prevent practices which had 
resulted in the deterioration of the cocoons and silk, and 
threatened to do permanent injury to the Japanese trade 
in these articles. ‘The foreigners engaged in the silk trade 
are much benefited by these taxes, and express ereat 
satisfaction with the control thus exercised by the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, they complain much of a 
second tax which scems to be levied by a species of Guild, 
which has its head office at Yokohama, and branch offices 
in all the silk districts. This Guild) attempts to exercise 
a further control over the silk trade, and to prevent all 
silk which has not paid its inspection tax from being 
brought into the Yokohama market. As the Japanese 
Government are cousidering the advisability. of revising 
the silk taxes, it is to be hoped that they will abolish the 
Guild. 

Taxcs on Merchant-Vessels and Boats.—Tlese were 
very unfairly levied previous to the Restoration, and were 
reformed in 1872, as follows ;— 
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Japanese junk’s licence, per annum, 4s. for every 1C0 
koku (1 koku==about 4 of a ton). 
Steamers, 3/. for every 100 tons. 
Sailing ships (foreign shaped), 22. for every 100 tons. 
Since 1874 boats under three fathoms in length pay 
10d. per annum, above that length 7$d. for every addi- 
tional fathom. 
Taxes on Vehicles.—Since 1875 the taxes are :— 


Per annum. 


s. d. 

For 2-horsed Carriages.....scccsesecsseeeee 12 O 

» 1l-horsed  Suniedeeastencsaksnemas:- Ox 10 

», jinrikishas, for two persons............ 8 O 

53 ‘i fOr ONE PETSON....cccceeeeee 4 O 
» Waggons drawn by oxen, or by more 

CHAN ONG MAN sssiictescivecdisssesces. “4-0 

»» hand wagons drawn by one man...... 2 0 


Previous to the year 1870, wheeled vehicles, with the 
exception of bullock waggons, were almost unknown in 
Japan. The narrowness of the streets in the towns, and 
the badness of the roads in the country, rendered the 
general use of European ecarriages impossible. © Some 
specdy means of locomotion beeame, however, an absolute 
necessity in the increased activity of Japanese life under 
the Restoration. Accordingly, in the above-mentioned 
year an inventive Japanese genius imagined and construct- 
ed the jin-riki-sha, or man-power vehicle, the use of which 
has now become common for long journics as well as for 
town conveyance, ‘The body of this vehicle—the diminu- 
tive of that of a London gentleman’s cab without a 
splashboard—is placed on a pair of light wheels and 
furnished with shafts, and a hood of oiled paper for wet 
weather. It may be drawn by one man running between 
the shafts; a second man running ahead with a rope 
attached to the vehicle and his shoulder, can be added 
when the roads are bad ; and when great speed is required 
one or two more may be employed in pushing. 


Tax on Trading Corporations.—Rice, oil, &c. This 
tax was imposed in August, 1876, and is at the rate of 7 
per cent. on the receipts of these Companies. 

Shooting Licences.—During the feudal times licences 
were requisite for the pursuit of game in some provinces, 
but there was no general rate of fees. In 1873 uniform 
regulations were issued, making a distinction between 
those who make a living by the pursuit of game and those 
who shoot or hunt for recreation. The licence for the 
former costs 4s. per annum, that for the latter 2/. In 
Jatiuary last an agreement was concluded between the 
foreign Representatives and the Japanese Government, 
rendering it obligatory on all foreigners, desirous of shoot- 
ing in Japan, to funish themselves with a licence from 
the Japanese authorities, the fee for which is 2/. Foreign- 
ers are only allowed to pursue game within the Treaty 
limita, z.¢., within a radius of about 25 Isnglish miles (iu 
some cases much less) round the open ports. 

Licences for Dealers in Horses and Cattle were imposed 
in former times, but there was no uniform rate for their 
collection until 1872, when regulations, still in force, 
were issued. According to them every dealer must have 
a license, costing +s., for every seven animals passing 
through his hands. 

Licence for Manufacture of Weights and Measures.— 
Rules were issued in 1875 obliging the manufacturers to 
pay one twenty-fourth of their profits to Government. 

Copyright Fees.—Since 1875 « Japanese author can 
secure his copyright by the payment to Government of 
asum equivaleut to the selling price of six copies of his 
work, 

Les for Passports for Forciqu Countric.—A feo of 
2s. is charged on all passports issued to Japanese subjects 
going abroad, 

Dragqgists Liccnees,—This tax was imposed in January 
last. It does not affect the drugs and medicines used and 
prescribed by the medical profession, and its object is to 
restrict the sale of medical compounds, partaking of the 
character of quack medicines, in which, as well as in the 
charms against every description of discase and misfortune 
sold at every temple, the Japanese scem to have great 
confidence. ‘To obtain permission to make and sell these 
medicines, a minute description in writing of the nature 
and effect of cach must be sent to the Ministry of the In 
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terior, and heavy penalties are attached to their un- 
authorized sale and manufacture. A licence for the 
manufacture of one such medicine costs 8s. per annum, 
A druggist’s licence for their sale costs ls. per medicine. 
Those of itinerant and other vendors ls. for all sorts of 
these medicines. The latter licences are valid for five 
years. 

Mineral Produce.—The estimated value of the produce 
of the Government mines in 1875-6 and 1876-7 was as 
follows :— 








1875-76. 1876-77. 

£ Bo 
Gold and silver............... 63,385 144,507 
Copper...scccececececeesees eevee 24,564 39,600 
Coal cscaccessectvectesscccssassee, 20;078 56,258 
Dead vcccuiceaes. 1656 2,200 
Totaliysacexs .-- 109,663 242,565 


The total expenditure of the Mining Department for 
the year 1876-7 is estimated at 243,983/. 

Ratlways.—Theo latest returns of the actual receipts 
aud expenditure of the railways and telegraphs, as sup- 
plied to me by the Ministry of Finance, are for the year 
1875 (January 1 to December 31), and as follows:— 


Toxi6-Yokouama Line (18 Mixes). 





£ £ 
ReCCIPts secscccscosdcocccsosese iueGea 86,559 
Expenditure— 
Railway officer......ccceceeeeeee 8,901 
Constructions .....6.. seeedewedees 1,001 
Working @Xpeuscs...cecceeseeees4¢,986 
71,394 
SITs wsccwncsseccacvsssweneve 15,165 
Kose-Osaka Line (20 Miles). 
£ t 
Receipts..ccccccerccccscccccsvcsveceas 50,611 
Ex penditure— 
Railway offices.......scccecseeese 19,556 
Constructions ..cccccscees soeeenens Le 
Working Cxpcuscs...ecce eeseee 26,187 
50,266 
UTS views aetaneiaesaees 345 


With regarded to these returns, the Ministry of Finance 
remarks that the whole cxpenditure for railway offices 
should not have been ineluded in them, as this item come 
prehends the expenscs of the preliminary surveys ofa 
trunk line from Yedo to Kidto and of branch lines from 
Kioto to Lake Biwa, and from Tanaka to Niivata, as well 
as inany expenses connected with the Osaka-Kidto line, 
Which was then in course of construction, It is impossi- 
ble to ascertain the exaet amount of capital expended on 
the construction of the two railways mentioned in’ these 
returns, but whatever if may have been, the surplus of the 
vear 1875 was manifestly insufficient to pay the interest 
onit. There is reason to believe that the surplus was 
larger last year and that the receipts are increasing. 


Telegraphs.— 
IGCOIDIS. ssc ccaysscceeesvanes seceee 29,448 
Exponditurc.....s.ccccevccssssseese 76,909 
DGlGil ciceinniee ins, 4746) 


The Ministry of Finance explains this deficit hy stating 
that the expenditure includes the whole preliminary cost 
of the telegraphic lines, which are being gradually laid 
down to the chief towns of all the Kens. 

I have not been able to obtain any reliable information 
relative to the expenditure in the Govermnent iron 
works, silk manufactorics, printing office, dockyards, and 
mint. 

The iron and silk manufaetories were erected ly the 
Government with a view to encourage the building of 
similar establishments by private individuals and not as a 
pecuniary speculation, 

Refund of Estate-rated-papcr-money Debt, incurred by 
former I[]ans.—When the currency was reformed, the 
Central Government advanced various amounts of the 


Google 


new paper-money to the Provincial Governments, which 
were at the time in the hands of the Daimios. This item 
represents the refunds of these advances. 


The National Debt is treated in Part II of this Report. 

Civil Lists and Appanages of Imperial Family.— 
These were hitherto included in the appropriation for the 
Imperial household, but will henceforth form a separate 
item. 


Pensions for Merit and Allowances to Nobles and 
their former Retainers (Samurai).—The Census of 1872 
gives the number of nobles at 459. They are of two 
classes, the Kugés, 201, and the Daimios, 258 in number. 
The Kugés are chiefly descendants of the Mikados, and 
appear to have been always essentially courtiers. In this 
capacity they rank above the Daimios. In general, they 
had no lands, and received allowances of rice from the 
Mikados. ‘The Daimios, on the contrary, were of the 
military class, men who gained lands and _ provinces 
during the quasi abeyance of the Mikado’s power, and for 
long ages were often at war with each other, or with the 
Shoguns and their party. The object of the Daimios was 
to gain and maintain their independence, that of the Shé- 
guns to subject them to their own authority. This result 
was first obtained by a Shogun of the Tokugawa dynasty 
about 265 years ago, and for the following two centuries 
the Daimios were compelled to render homage at Yedo, 
those of inferior rank forming the nobility of the Shé- 
gun’s Court. About fifty years ago, a few of the more 
powerful of their number again re-asserted their inde- 
pendence, and their hatred of the Shdgun’s authority 
was an important factor in bringing about the Resto- 
ration. 

After their subjection by the Shoguns the Daimios 
seem to have given themselves up to pleasure and luxury 
of all sorts, and to have left the interests of their res- 
pective clans in the hands of their chief retainers. Since 
the Resturation they have taken little part in the Govern- 
ment of the country, and, with few exceptions, are 
now seldom heard of, except in connection with their 
pensions. 


The Samurai, or two sworded class, were originally 
peasant farmers cultivating their own lands. Some 
authors state that they were constituted into a separate 
military class as early as the end of the eighth century, 
and, however this may be, all seem to agree that this se- 
paation became more marked as the power of the Mika- 
dos became circumscribed by the increasing influence of 
the Daimios. As the latter gradually added to their 
privileges and attained to a state of semi-independence, 
bodies of military retainers became more and more neces- 
sary for the maintenance and service of each petty baron, 
and thus, at a very remote period in the history of Japan, 
the Samurai became a recognized and powerful class in 
the nation. 


They probably at first devoted themselves exclusively 
to military life, and, in return, received pensions in the 
form of allowances of rice ; and, in order to secure at all 
times a sufficient supply of fighting men, tbese pensions 
were granted in perpetuity. In course of time they ap- 
plied themselves to letters and literature, and finally, by 
their monopoly of the pursuits of arms and learning 
became the de facto governors of the country. Besides 
these hereditary pensioners there were others at the time 
of the Restoration who had been rewarded with allowances 
for life for meritorious acts performed by themselves. 

Under the old system of government in Japan these 
allowances were paid by the Daimios, but when, in 1868, 
the latter restored their provinees and administrative 
power to the Mikado, the Central Government assumed 
the responsibility of their payment. 

It soon found that the services of the Samurai were 
not only no longer required, but also that the existence 
of bodies of armed men of their character and numbers, 
animated as they were by a strong feeling of clannish 
attachment to their Chiefs, was an encumbrance te the 
Treasury, and might become a danger to the State. 

The Government therefore decided on their suppres- 
sion. As, however, they had a clear right to some sort 
of compensation, should their allowances of rice be abolish- 
ed, and as they formed a very powerful class, it was 
found necessary to use caution in dealing with them 
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The Government accordingly offered to all Daimios* and 
Samurai who voluntarily surrendered their hereditary 
pensions a sum equivalent to six yeurs’ income, and to 
those who held annuities a sum equivalent to four years’ 
income payable in both cases half in cash and half in 
Government bonds, bearing 8 per cent. interest, saleable 
or mortgageable to any but foreigners, and redeemable 
after the lapse of three years at the convenience of 
Government. 


This offer was made in 1873, but was apparently re- 
fused by the bulk of the pensioners. For the sum charged 
for pensions in the Estimates of that year is 2,522,763/., 
whilst it is 3,896,982. in 1874; 3,519,312/. in 1875, and 
8,503,490/. in 1876, or on an average considerably more 
than one-fourth of the entire revenue of the country. 

Great difficulty has naturally always been experienced 
in making provision for this serious charge, and the 
Government has each year become more alive to the 
ged apa of meeting it out of ordinary revenue. 

n 1873 they were obliged to raise a loan of 2,400,000/. 
in London for the purpose of constituting a fund for the 
above capitalization scheme, and in 1874 they found it 
necessary to reduce the charge by levying a heavy income 
tax on the pensions in question. ‘These measures not 
proving a sufficient relief to the Treasury, which had to 
expend yearly increasing sums on the creation and main- 
tenance of a standing army whose chief duty has hitherto 
been to keep the Samurai in order, the Government 
finally decided in August 1876, on a compulsory commuta- 
tion of the pensions. With this view a return of their 
number and amount was drawn up by the Government, 
and from it I extract the following statement :— 





Amount. Number of Pensioners. 

Above 70,000 yen....scccccesseersvees 16 
50,000 yen to 70,000 yen ......00. 8 
30,000 ,, to 50,000 ,, ...cccece 15 
10,000 ,, to 30,000 ,,. css...00 80 
5,000 ,, to 10,000 4, cscs ee 
1,000 ,, to 5,000 4, cscs 393 
100 ,, to 1,000 4, ce... 15,484 
25 5 to 100 4, crccecere 175,174 
Below 25 yenirecccccecssscecesccecesees 127,184 
DOUG) sesievicsdeesevvees 318,428 


These 318,428 pensioners are the heads of the Noble and 
Samurai families, and by reference to the last census taken 
in 1872, I find that, including their families and the junior 
branches of both classes, they represent an aggregate of 
1,947,223 souls, viz., 972,123 males, and 975,100 females. 
At the same time a decree was issued fixing a scale of 
capitalization, commencing at five years’ purchase for the 
largest pensions, and rising gradually as the amount of 
the pension decreases to fourteen years’ purchase for the 
lowest class. The payment of the commuted capital is to 
commence in five years, and to extend, at the con- 
venience of the Government, over a period of twenty-five 
years ; so that in thirty years at latest this charge will 
entirely disappear from the budget. Meanwhile, as the 
pensions are commuted into Government bonds, which 
cannot be sold or transferred, their holders are to receive 
interest on their commuted capital at the rate of 5 per 
cent. for the larger pensions and 7 per cent. for smaller 
ones. 


The large incomes are those most affected by this 
scheme. For instance, instead of an hereditary annual 
income of 70,000 yen, a pensioner of the first class will 
only be entitled to a capital sum of 350,000 yen, payable 
in the course of thirty years, and will, meanwhile, only 
receive interest at 5 per cent. on that sum, viz., 17,500 
yen, or one-quarter of his former income. The small 
incomes are, on the other hand, treated less harshly. A 
100 yen pensioner will retain two-thirds of what he 
formerly enjoyed, and the very numerous class below him 
—302,358—will suffer still less loss from the new 
measure. 

As tothe relief which will thereby accrue to the Tren- 
sury, lam informed by the Ministry of Finance that 


* It has been stated elsewhere in this Report that at the time of 


the Restoration the Daimios were allowed to retain one-tenth of 
their previous incomes. 


Google 


its amount is calculated at nearly 4,000,000 of yen, or 
800,000/. for the coming year. 


Council of State.—This body consists of the Prime 
Minister and two Vice-Ministers, and of all the “ Kio” 
or effective heads of the ten great administrative Depart- 
ments of the State. It is a sort of Cabinet Council which 
meets generally once a week in the presence of the Mikado, 
and which decides finally all matters of importance con- 
nected with the government of the country. 


Senate is composed of eminent men, not necessarily 
officials appuinted by the Government. It numbers be- 
tween twenty and thirty members, and is presided over 
by a Prince of the blood. It elaborates all new laws deter- 
mined on by the Government, and the reforms required 
in old ones, but it cannot initiate legislative measures 
without the consent of the Government. 


Assembly of Local Officials consists of one superior 
official from each of three Fus and thirty-five Kens.f It 
is a strictly consultative body, its chief function being to 
advise upon those measures which are both imperial and 
local in their nature, such as roads, local taxation, local 
schools, &c., &c. This Assembly has only met for one 
session since its institution, viz., 1875. 


Ministry for Foreign Affairs.—The charge under this 
head represents merely the salaries of the staff of the 
Ministry. ‘The staff consists of the Minister and Vice- 
Minister, whose salaries are 1,440/. and 960/. respectively, 
and 140 officials with salaries varying from 301. to 960/. 
per anoum. 

I may here mention that the official salary of the Prime 
Minister of Japan is 1,920/. Those of the other Ministers 
and Vice-Ministers are on the same scale as in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

Ministry of the Interior.—Besides the staff of the 
Ministry, 1,008 persons, this charge iucludes many other 
items of expenditure which it is uunecessary to mention 
in detail. The silk manufactories, the port and land 
survey offices are under the control of this Ministry. 

Ministry of Finance employs 1,363 officials, aud has 
charge of the State priuting-office. It is divided into 
the Mint, Tax, Paper Money, Statistical, Audit, Loan, 
Record, and Paymaster’s Departments. 

Ministry of War.—Besides the salaries of the officials 
of the War Office, 699 in number, this charge includes all 
expenses connected with the army, the numbers and 
branches of which are stated in the following return :— 


(For Table see next page.) 
+ Reference made to this subsequently. 





We are glad to be able to state that, so far as the immediate 
neighbourhood is concerned, all the signs of the recent epidemic 
scem to have passed off, and both Oura and Naminohira are now 
nearly free from sickness. But in the town there appear to be still 
numerous cases, and the police witha view of warning people of 
danger aflix notifications to such houses as cases of cholera are as- 
sumed to have occurred in; and a square piece of paper pasted on 
the door with the characters for den-sen-hiyo, written in large lettors, 
certifies that an infectious disease is, or has been, present there. 
Meanwhile, the dread of this visitation is followed by ghostly tales in 
some quarters of the town of the manifest presence of the spirits of 
soldiers wlio have died here from wounds received in the late war, 
which are said to stalk about in the visible form of convalescents, in 
the usual hospital dress, with an additional covering of @ blanket 
tied round the throat. The regimental bakemonos are supposed to 
follow people to the doors of their houses, aud anyone so escorted is 
said to be taken suddenly ill on entering, and soon succumbs to the 
deadly malady which invariably results. This goblin yarn is eyi- 
dently believed in with blind confidence by certain of the lower 
orders, who are very careful who they assuciate with in the day— 
with blankets on—and who dare not stir out of their quarters in the 
dusk of evening, and after dark, for fear of meeting with the un- 
welcome phantoms.— Rising Sun. 


— 


The Queen of Madagascar bas by public proclamation liberated the 
whole of the slaves in the island. By a treaty with England in 1865 
she engayed that the practice of buying and eclling slaves should be 
discontinued, but her subjects having cvaded the treaty to a great ex- 
tent by pretending that their slaves were purchased before the treaty 
came into force, the decisive step taken by the Queen has been rendered 
necessary. Pall Mall Gazette, 
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as to whether Race No. 8 on the First Day is for China 
Griffins of both the Y. R. C. and Y. R. A., or only the 
| former. I have seen a note fromthe Secretary of the 
Race Club stating that it is open to all Griffins that ran 
at the ¢wo spring meetings, but the conditions of the 
race are worded otherwise than this, and I hear that some 
owners of “Club” Griffins object to the admission of 
‘‘ Associationists.” Good second-rate ponies—such as 
Vandal, Liddesdale, etc., are very hardly treated and 
have positively nothing to run for uuless they compete, 
at even terms, with the Cracks. 

These are only a few of the mistakes which have crept 
into the programme, but which might even yet be rectified. 
The postponement of the Races, too, is rather severe on 
those who have been getting their ponies “ well-forward ” 
and whose calculations now are quite upset, while, on the 
other hand, it may suit some whose work last week, and the 
early part of thie week was so severe that a few days rest 


The army is recruited from all classes of the people on 
the conscriptive system. The period of active service is 
three years ; the men are then drafted into the reserve 
for five years, and are liable to be called out until the age 
of 40. The service does not appear a popular one, as a 
notification was published as lately as the Ist of February 
last, stating that the number of recruits often fell short of 
the requirements of the army in consequence of many 
persons evading the conscription by maiming themselves 
and by other means, and ordering the officials to prevent 
these practices. Besides their military duties, the soldiers 
are taught reading, writing, &c., and the establishment of 
trade schools for them is contemplated. 

Ministry of Marine.—In like manner this charge in- 
cludes all the expenses of the Navy, the force of which 
may be learnt from the following list :— 


List OF JAPANESE Snips oF War. 













































¢ e S nels will come in handy. 

% Cuiiuental by d 5 2 Bs Bd aca A wonderful rumour was circulated on Tuesday 
mm s|s|g\ sé 3 to the effect that an attempt had been made to poison 
¢@ = gig iS Tallapoosa, or to administer a dose of disinfectant. 
ae eee I have not been able to ascertain that there was any 
Bimjho Kan... Caps. Tre hast 1,800! 10 Screw | 278 foundation for such a rumour, although I traced in with- 

ré a con eee S| ha = out much difficutly to the originator (who h ] 
dsuma «'Capt, Itou 7 3 | 500' Screw | 185 'Ram. y ae Se ee ene 
Tsuba Kan .... Capt. Motoyama {1,033 11 | 200, Screw|245 Her Majesty’s| got hold of some wonderful tale about some one else’s 
Whsuge Kai. Com. Tsou oe 6 | 300 Paddle 130/""P “Malsec8” | ponies). Tallapoosa, notwithstanding his bandage, is 
ler cotta Com, eb. fae 7 =H Screw 1a looking and going remarkably well, and is just as dangerous 
Dai niThabor.. Lieut, 8.A. Oki | (?)| 4] 80 Bierce lak & pony as ever. Severe critics say he is ¢oo big, but it has 
pear ec aes ee e} Bek aaa ion peeaae trans. | Deen shown before on this course that old ponies run well 
Tyob en ‘master Wooyeta Sep es ee port. for being rather fleshy. Much as it may be desired, Iam 
Fujiyama...... Com, Matsmura | — | — | —| — training ship, | ®fraid the “Tartan” ponies cannot be trained dark, even 
a cree abe eat Hessatese Sacer es he Pitto, ae under the present management. There are still left a few 
Soriomarn...... Lieut. M. Mateuda) — | — | —| — | = |pitto.” @*"' "| among us who will get up in the middle of the night for the 
rooms lent. 8. Ito | soa at ag Mie Uo chance of sceing Braemar let out, or Lintie and Hoolet do 
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In addition there are three vessels building i 
now in training for those ships. non etn arer) eumcag0 ROyS Bre 
Total number of officers and men, 3,500. 


(To be continued.) 


Correspondence ae 
re i iss 
TRAINING NOTES. 


To tHe Epitor or tne “JAPAN WEEKLY Mar.” 
Yokohama, 12th October, 1877. 


My notes of last week were so greatly appreciated and 
eagerly dovoured at so many Sunday tiffins, that I am in- 
duced to commence my letter rather earlier this week, in 
order that I may give more mature consideration to the 
weighty subject I am about to treat of. 

I omitted in my last to review the programme issued 
by the Y. R.C. which certainly merits to some extent 
the general dissatisfaction that is openly expressed by 
the majority of racing members. This may be attribut- 
ed to the super-desire of the Committee to give every 
one a chance, and in endeavoring to do 50, they have 
unfortunately allowed many mistakes to ereep in which 
a little ordinary forethought would have prevented. 
I know it is a very difficult thing to make up a race 
programme, and no one should attempt it without being 
thoroughly conversant with matters appertaining to 
_Yacing generally, and the former performances—not 
only here, but in China—of the ponies in particular. 
This has apparently been overlooked, and the first 
mistake appears in the first race ; the present conditions 
of this race admit ponies that may have won any amount 
of races in China, and I think that many owners will feel 
disinclined to enter against such a pony as Grey Friar, 
whose performance in Hongkong must not be overlooked, 
It ought also to he expressly stipulated whether half-bred 
ponies will be allowed to compete in the races for Japan 
ponies only, especially in the griffins and maiden races. 
This point has evidently been overlooked hy the Com- 
mittees of both the ¥.R.C. and Y.R. A., and I fear that 
this omission will effectually puta stop to the entries for 
both these events being sufficiently filled to make a race. 
No. 4 of the First Day will also probably fall through for 
want of representatives, and throughout the programme 
there is not one half-mile race for China ponies. Surely 
this is wrong? There is also much difference of opinion 
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the last three-quarters ofa mileand halfin 1.44}! It is also 
well to know that Distemper and Crescent cau both gallop 
for more than three-quarters of a mile, and that Typhoon 
is not quite screwed up; but one must get up very early 
to be initiated into all these mysteries. 

Mr. Saville’s ponies are not in so good trim as in the 
spring, and Saracen’s day for racing is evidently over. 
Not Proven and Talisman ave very regular in their exer- 
cise, but in my opinion might do equally well with the 
slightest bit less galloping. My advice is kindly meant, 
and I hope will be received “as such.” 

Mr. John Peel is working Bonny Doon up to his old 
Shanghai form, and the pony does great credit to the care 
and attention which he has received during the summer 
months. It does not follow, however, that because a three 
mile trot agrees with Bonny Doon, the same is suitable 
training for a young pony like Suleiman Pasha. An old 
proverb says “what is one ofoko’s taberro is auother 
“ otoko’s shindanpi k’suri,” and although I torget the 
exact words [ think it applicable in this case, especially 
if taken cum grano salis, Sirius and Grey Friar, who 
are both being trained by the same rider, are in very good 
fettle. 

Ithink the most satisfied man on the course—Mr. 
Nicolas always excepted—is our friend “The Baron,” aud 
with good cause; his ponies are all in good trim. Dubs 
especially is looking younger and handsomer than ever, and 
so far as I can learn there have been no mistakes in the 
stable up to the present. Of course the wet weather 
during the week has prevented the usual gulloping, 
and as the Club Races have been postponed this will 
doubtless take place during the early part of next 
week, when I shall try to find out if the Aopes of the good 
performances of Chance, Bravo, Sport, etc., are likely to 
be realized. 

Mr. Nicolas’ Japanese ponies are looking very 
well, but the general public are not allowed to see them 
gallop. The L. S. and G. T. Co's string bave, notwith- 
standing the bad wernther, been very regular in their 
work. Wednesday afternoon The Rarenand Vandal had 
a spin whieh conld hardly be called’ satisfactory for the 
former The Consul, The Sheth, The Dwarf, avd even 
The Minister, have all been exposed to public view since 
my last, but J think the hopes of this stable must be based 
on the future performance of The Moor and Jim Fills, 

The griffin referred to iu my last as The Viaduct has ap- 
parently been discarded, and is now being trained under 
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Col : Forrester’s management, being stable companion to 
the Pony mit-te Korf. Faustand Wilhelm Tell ave hard at 
it,asalso The Snarkand The Lamb, The latter is certainly 
one of the best griffins that came over last spring, if he 
can only be ridden at the races without repetition of 
the accidents he caused last meeting. The Boojum has 
twice appeared on the scenes, looking very well, but 
bas been complet.ly spoilt in his temper, and is now 
anything but a safe pony to ride either on the course 
or the road. Mr. Riyoshi has added The Doctor to his 
stud, but this pony is only trained by a Japanese betto 
on the swamp, so I should hardly think he is intended to 
run at either of the coming meetings. 

I must not forget to mention that there are eight Japanese 
owned ponies in full training at Tokio, for the Association 
Meeting, so there will be a good field of native animals, 
aud as the troops have returned from the South there will 
doubtless soon be some rery high officers at the paddock 
in the early mornings. Skedaddle is also being carefully 
looked after in Tékid, and it is stated on good authority 
that his owner has refused tho long price of $500 for 
him. I know that something very near that figure was 
offered, without success, and can only hope that he will 
not disappoint his owner’s (rue sporting feelings. 

I have scen so little of Mr. Fairplay ponies ‘that I may 
be excused for vot mentioning them in this week's notes ; 
by next Friday or Saturday they will be better worthy 
of attention. 

Though every one misses the old Clerk of the Course, 
it is only fair to say that his acting-successors have got 
it into very fair order. There is a little needless party 
feeling about stabling, and one or two other minor arrange- 
ments which might be better looked after, but in any 
ense the task is rather a thankless one. 

Yours truly, 
TRITON. 


THE GALE OF THE litn INSTANT. 


To THE EpbITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 


Ushind, Soshiu, 
Thursday, October 11th, 1877. 


Sir,—I imagine that you must be having a severe ty- 
phoou in Yokohama, for it is blowing a fearful gale here. 
I came over the Kobotoki-togi this morning and the sky 
looked very threatening over the mountains, thongh occa- 
sional gleams of sunshine gave hope that afterall the 
weather would clear. It had rained very hard during the 
night, and so there was good reason to think that the 
worst was over. I had no sooner arrived at the foot of the 
pass, however, than it commenced to rain, and came down 
with such violence that the roads were soon converted into 
mere watercourses, and it was as hard work to get along 
as it would have been to have stemmed a mountain torrent, 
the water rusbing down in many places a foot deep, and 
rendering it very difficult to keepa footing. Still there was 
no wind to give warning of what was to come. On ar- 
riving at Ushino a little after noon, I found it impossible 
to get on any further, and put up at the first tea-house I 
came to. About twoo'clock a few gusts of wind showed that 
a more than ordinary blow was coming on, and the next 
warning that I received was the blowing in of the whole of 
the shoji of my-room on one side, and “their simultaneous 
disappearance on the other. My intended indulgence 
in a nap in the afternoon after my morning ducking was 
rudely disturbed by my finding myself suddenly smother- 
ed under paper slides, and having to pursue my loose 
bagguge to various parts of the hotel. There was only 
just time to make things fairly fast, when the roof of the 
next house fetched awry, and came thundering down on 
to my apartment. If you want to thoroughly appreciate 
the noise and riot of a typhoon, by all means try one in a 
country tea-house. I thought the whole place must go, 
as it is a large two-storied house, and rocked like aship at 
sea, while on the ground floor the wind, entering under 
the house, blew up the planking and the mats as 
though they had been pieces of cardboard. Such con- 
sternation, such exclamations, such piling of things in 
one place only for them to be blown over and removed 
directly after ! 
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screaming and men scolding, while the roar of the wind 
was almost defeaning. A native fellow-traveller, picked 
up on the road, did nothing but say his prayers in the 
loudest tone of voice, in which pious occupation he was 
cut short by the thunder and crash of a godown falling 
opposite. Altogether the house presents about as un- 
festive a look to any one, like myself, in pursuit of rural 
quiet, as can well be imagined. It is everything but 
topsy turvy, and during several of the gusts I had made 
up my mind to its complete overthrow. There is no hot 
bath to-night, and I feel very doubtful, unless the wind 
lulls, whether there will be any supper, on whieh point 
I am naturally anxious, as my supplies are limited to a 
tin of cocoa and a Bologna sausage, from which ma- 
terials alone it would have puzzled Frascati him- 
self to have prepared a decent meal. The wind 
is, I think, going down, but it is still raining hard, 
and flying roofs and reckless shutters make it any- 
thing but sate to go out and see what mischief has been 
done. Jam writing this inaray of light which comes 
through a chink in the wooden slides, and from what I 
can discern from this limited peep hole, the ruin is wide- 
spread. 


5.30 P.Me 


The rain has ceased and the wind has entirely died 
away, @ lovely evening with a brilliant sunset succeeding 
the storm of a few hours. The wreck is terrible, and 
as far as the village of Ushind is concerned almost com- 
plete. ‘There is scarely a house that is not roofless, while 
some are flat on the ground. An entirely new and extremely 
pretty tea-house at the entrance to the street, where I 
had a great wish to remain this morning, looks like a mass 
of wood for match making, it being competely demolished, 
and as it stood in a very exposed part the force of 
the wind is shown by the splintering of the beams. The 
street is strewed with wreck, and the whole village bears 
the aspect of a place that has been demolished, though 
not burnt, in the neighbourhood of a great fire. Indeed, 
in many cases the visitation must have “becn more distrue- 
tive than a fire, inasmuch as the torrents of rain entered 
everywhere and saturated everything. Looking down 
into the valley I can sce several houses completely over- 
turned, while fallen trees and massive limbs torn off and 
showing the white splintering wounds, bear testimony to 
the fury of the gale. ‘The people say that it is the first 
time they have ever experienced sucha wind. It certain- 
ly was very strong, as it was not over two hours and a 
half from the time of its commencement to its dyiug away, 
the fury of the storm not lasting more than half an hour. 
To-morrow I] shall see whether the gale has been felt 
with similar force in other places. ‘To-night I cannot 
learn, as all traffic has ceased along the road. Although 
the gusts were extremely violent aud resembled those of a 
typhoon, the wind scarcely shifted a point, blowing stea- 
dily from nearly due west. 7 
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“Cleaning the bowels of an a. lopted son” is the literal heading of 
the fullowing paragrayh, which we take from the Shen-pao (26th 
September). 

The other day a wealthy horsedealer at Nanking, a Mahomedan, 
who had reached forty years without having a son born to him, was 
advised to ndopt an heir. He successively adopted two children 
who died after a few months. The Mulomedans have priests who at- 
tend to theif rites and especial'y to cleanliness. At all domestic 
events these priests repeat prayers. Our horsedeater called in one 
and told him he wished again to adopt a child. The priest 
replied “You lave adupted two children of outer religions. 
The people of these outer religions eat anything and their 
mother’s milk is If you again adopt a. child 
I will tell you how to cleanse his bowels.” A few days 
later he adopted an eight month’s child and called in the priest 
who recited 
gratified, and invited his friends to a feast and received their con- 


thus unclean. 


imprecations, at which our horseleader was much 


gratulations. As the night arrived the priest gave the child @ soup 
But the priest 
“Put the child in an empty room; the spirits have called 
and then 
On the morrow the child had not returned to life and the 
He has expended thirty odd dollarg 


of suvap and soda. The child vomited and died. 
said: 
him away to cleanse him; after a while he will return :” 


left. 
horselender had him buried. 


Childven crying, girls chattering and | and hag still no son. Whata feol!— Shanghai Courter 
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Law Reports. 


IN H. B. M.’s COURT, KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. Witkinson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Tuesduy, October 9th, 1877. 

Feurx Beato vs. W. G. Tuomson. 


This was a claim for $376.78 damage done to cargo during ils 
transit from London in the British steamer .4/40/. 

Mr Dickins appeared for plaintiff, Mr Ness fur defendant, who 
is the master of the said vessel. 


Mr A. J. Wilkin, who was sworn and asid: Tama British sub- 
ject, residing at No. 8, Yokohuma. I received some goods by the 
steamer Atholl. I did not see the goods until they were brought. 
to our godown. As two the condition of the gooda, I can only spenk 
of part of them: they were more or less minus the wrappers, which 
had rotted away and were hanging in rags. ‘The goods themselves, 
which were blankets, were discoloured. It scoms the damage wus 
due to the action of chlorine. I do not remember having any con- 
versation about the goods with the captain. There was a survey on 
the hatoba. 

Mr Ness objected to the question: “ What was the result of the 
survey?” and the ubjection was sustained. 

Examination continued: I was not present at the survey. Mr 
Eadale, a clerk of ours, was present, and communicated to me the 
result of the survey. The buyer of the goods asked fur $13.00 
damages, which were paid by tbe azents of the ship. 

Cross-examined by Mr Neva: I think the wrappers had been 
damaged by gas, and not by liquid. They were quite rotten, 

Mr. Martin Burchard was next sworn, and said: I reside at No. 
25, Yokohama. My firm, Messrs, Simon, Evers & Co, had goods 
in the steamer Atholl. The goods were manufactured cottons; 
when we received thom, they were slightly staiied, I suppose the 
damage was caused by cliloride of line. I suppose this because the 
obnoxious matter had penetrated the tin lining. The goods had 
also a strong smell of chlorine. We made a demand for damages. 
and we were paid. We made our demand before we took delivery 
of the goods. We made it on the hatoba. 

Cross-examined by Mr Ness: The goods were in tin-lined cases. 
There were exterior marks of the damage TI think the dumaze was 
caused by gas and not by a liquid. The goods were discoloured 
The damage could not have been caused by sult water. 

Examination-in-chief continued: During the last four or five 
weeks I have had full opportunity in Yokohama to become acquainted 
with the smell of choride of lime. The smell of the goods was 
just like it. 

Mr G Reddelien wns sworn, and said: Tam head of the finn of 
Messrs L. Kniffler and Co. I have received youds by the steamer 
Atholl, There were seven bales altogether. ‘The wrappers of five 
of them lad entirely rotted away. We made a clann of about 
g900 damages, and were paid. We madethe claim on the hatoba, 
and subsequently the goods were taken to our godown, where 
they were properly examined. 

Oross-examined by Mr Ness: The goods were externally in bad 
condition. That was admitted onal] nands before th y were taken 
to our godown. The goods were quite dry, they were evidently in- 
jured by gas. Our cluim was pnid at o-ce. 

Examination-in-chief continued: Twoof the bales were clean 
and sound. 

Mr Hugo Orth, a German aubject, objected to take an osth, but 
pramised to speak the truth: Tam of the firm of Hecht, Lilienthal 
and Co., at No. 8, Yokohama. We received blankets by the steamer 
Atholl ; five bales were damaged. We muadea claim for damnges, 
and were paid. ; 

Cross-exumined by Mr Ness: The goods wero dry. 
the damage was done by gas from chloride of lime. The wrappers 
were burnt. There were no black stains. The captain’s attention 
was called to the condition of the goods on the hatoba. 

Mr Ness called as witness for the defendant — 

Mr C. H. Cobden, who was sworn, and said: Iam the shipping 
clerk of Messrs. Jardine, Mutheson & Co. I remember the coods 
mentioned in plaintiff's bill of Jading for the steamer Atholl. I saw 
the goods on the hatoba; there were seven or eight biles. They 
were in good condition. Mr Beato wrote to Messrs. Jardine, \ athe- 
son & Co., complaining of the condition of the goods; afterwards he 
came to our office, and said that he was going to sue the ca; tain for 
damages. Ile said that his man had given a clean receipt for the 
goods, notwithstanding being particularly warned ta look ont 
carefully on account of the chloride of Jime in the ship. Mr 
Beato’s complaint was sent in two days after the goods had been 
landed. In the afternoon, after we had received Mr Beato’s letter, 
the captuin saw Mr Engelhardt at the office cf the latter, in my pre- 
sence, and I heard the captain tell Mr Engelhardt that he could not 
entertain the claim, as Mr Engelhardt had taken away the goods 
without objection. Mr Engelhardt then replied that he knew that 
he was wrong in that, but that the goods looked in perfect order, 
and it was not until he had opened t! em that he discovered the 
damage. I did not hear the captain admit that the goods | ad arrived 
in his ship and had been damaged by chloride of lime. 1 was present 
at the whole interview between the captain and Mr Engelhardt. J 
am positive that the captain made no such adinissicn. 1 sis some 
curpeta the other day. To my knowledge none of the goods ex- 
Atholl were damayed internally without being damaged externatiy, 

Cross-examined by Mr Dichins : IT saw the goods on the hiteha; 
they were apparently in good order, and 1] sent to Mr Beato to take 
delivery. I think the goods were landed on the morning of the 
12th. [sent word to Mr ngellhiardt about Il acm.; he took them 
away before 2 p.m, 








I presumed 
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received Mr Beato’s letter. When I went to Mr Beato’s store with 
the captain, I saw some carpets in another room. I had made up 
my mind not to examine the goods, as they had not been opened in 
the capta‘n’s presence and Mr Beuto’s bookkeeper had given a clean 
receipt for them. 1 do not consider that the captain’s interests have 
beenthereby damnified. I did not takeany memorandumof what took 
place at the interview between Mr Enylhardt and the captain. I 
have seen all the go ds ex f/hold for which claima have been made 
here. I know that claims have been made and paid im Kobe. 
I know nothingof the properties of chlorine gas. I know there was a 
large quantity of chloride of lime in the Atholl. I know that the 
men who worked al discharging the cargo, were frequently unable 
to continue their work in the hold of the ship on »ccount of the 
fumes of chlorine. I have never stated that the dimage in this case 
was cnused by chloride of lime and that the case was only defended 
as a matter of formality. 

Yo the Court: The captain said to Mr Engelhardt, that if the 
damage lind been caused by the chloride of lime there would 
have been outward signs of it. Mr Engelhardt gaid that 
he had examined the bales and found them in good order, 
and he fook them away from the hatoba in consequence. 

Mr Nese then addressed the Court and said :—The plaintiff has 
failed to prove that the goods were sound when shipped in London, 
The bill of lading says ‘freceived in) good order,” which means 
externally in good order, and it is on all hands a‘mitted that the 
goods were externally in good order when landed, The apots might 
have been there when the gooda were shipped in London. The 
plaintiff has further failed to prove that the goods were in unsound 
condition when they arrived. The fact of the wrapper being in ex- 
cellent condition and the nature of the damage dune, excludes the 
possibitity of its having been caused by the chloride of lime on 
board. ‘She damage may have been caused in the godown, It isa 
peculiar fuct that the Chinaman who received the goods and opened 
then in the godown has not been called as witness. The goods 
have not been identified as those mentioned in the bill of lading. 
Mr Enecihardi’s evidence cannot be credited with great) weisht, as 
it has been on several points contradicted by Mr Cobden’s evidence. 
Further, the bill of lnding excepts the slip from responsibility for 
leakuge ; now, the other side contends that this damage could only 
have been answered by leakage, The plaintiff has in no way proved 
that the damape was caused by chloride ot line. Der Geertz ex- 
pressly stated that the damage could not have ben caused by 
chlorine was, otomust have been caused by chloride of lime ina liquid 
state trickling down upon the carpets. But there is no evidence that 
there was any ciquid chloride of lime on board, The evidence we 
heard this morning went to prove that all the damage in the 
Atholl had been caused by gas, and in all esses there were clear ex- 
ternal anarks of the damage. Defendant delivered the goods in. the 
condition in which he received them, and plaintiff’s clerk, after being 
spechully instructed t+ look carefully at the bales before he took 
delivery, did toke delivery without making any objection, and only 
two days ouafter he made his) claim. There is ubsenee of 
proof that the goods were received on bourd in’ an internally sound 
state; there isto evidence that they were inan unsound atate when 
they were landed; the goods have not been identified as those men- 
tied in the bil of lading, and there is no evidence that) damoge 
was caused ta franvitu. I rely on the Ist exception in tha bill of 
lading, * contents unknown’ and “leakage or damage ?” 

Adjourned until 3 p.m. 


On the Court. resuming its sitting at 3 pan., His Honour rendered 
the following, without calling on Mr Dickins to rep'y. 


JUDGMENT. 

In this case the plaintiff suea the defendant for the sum of $203.50 
for damage to certain goods shipped on board the vessel, of which 
defendant is master. The petition alleges a contract by the defend- 
antasa common carrier. The defendant in his an-wer d-nies that 
he contracted ns a common carrier, aud alleges that the goods were 
received to be carried upon the terms of a Bill of Lading there set 
out. He denies that the goods suffered any damage between 
the time when they were received by bim, and the time they 
were delivered to the plaintiff, and he says further that, 
eren if the goods were damaged between these two times, the 
dumage was of a nature for which he is exempted from 
liability under the bill of lading. As the anawer does not aet out 
the particular clauses of the bill of lading, on which the defendant 
reies, DT liave asked dis counse: fo state them. Mr Ness informs me 
that he re ies upon the first exception “weights, measure, quality, 
contents and value unknown ” and upon the exeey tion that * the 
ship is not linble for leahase.? These are the exceptions on which 
he relies, and it ig not necessary therefore for me to consider any of 
the other exceptions in the bill of lading, The evidence shows that 
the poods were shipped on the terms of the bill of la ting, which are, 
ws faras we have to consider, the usuat terms in bills of Inding. I 
find asa fact upon the evidence that the goods were shipped in good 
order, and that they were damazed when delivered. We have the 
evidence of Mr Beato and Mr Enyeelhardt that out of the four bales 
shipped viride! the hiilot brudinegy three were rece Lye a in woud order,only 
one Was darned, and (here ds the evidi mee that a great many other 
vo ods on board the shitp Were damincedd, These cther goods were 
damiaced by chlorine, and Tam satisfied on the evidence that the 
damage to the goods, now in question, was also caused by chlorine 
Incombination with water, whether fresh at salcit does not appear 
fo tie Heer ssary to determine, 

Je aaniese dn the ae case asain dhe other is ae 
the arse 


ounted for by 
Cb i tity of chlercle of dime sewedlon bo ard. There is, 
on the other hand, the fret that the wrapper coverteg the goods was 
apparently in good order at the time the goods were tuken delivery 
vf Lie wrapper wag alterwards discovered to have spots on it, but 


On the morning of the second day after Chat we luet by ch spotsavel as were on the carpet. ‘tbo wrapper was pres 
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duced in court, and as counsel for the defence has contended 
that it was not identified, I omay say that to my mind it 
was sufficiently identified. The spots are searcely distinguish- 
able, only a Iittle whitening of the wrapping, Now the chloride 
of lime is spoken of as ‘‘bleaching powder,’ and it is not 
an unlikely thing that i0 passing through the wrapping it made the 
scarcely distinguishable spots, and in con:hination with other in- 
gredienta in the carpet produced a quite ditlerent uppearance in the 
carpet. The fact that the carpet wos black did not suggest to Dr. 
Geertz that it was not chloride of lime that produced the damage 
In his opinion the damage might huye been caused by chloride of 
lime. Thenas to the question whether it was caused by any negli- 
gence of the muster, Mr Ness contends that the exeeption of 
leakage throwa the onus of proof oon the plaintiff. Now, if 
lenkage ina bill of lading means damaye to goods by leakage from 
other goods, this condition is right. But it dees not appear to me 
that that is wha’ lenhave in a bill of lading meana, It is not 
necessary to determine this however, us on the facts I find that 
there was negligence by the master in stowing such a quantity of 
chloride of lime with other goods linble to be damaged by its 
action, either in form of yas, or in the form of liquid. 
This case differs from the case decided some time ago inthia Court, 
“ Beato rs, the Peninsu ur and Oriental 8.8, Navigation Company” 
in thia, that the clause of the bill of lating exempting the deferd- 
ant from damage by ney.igence is not relied on, Whether it could 
or could not have been successfully relied on, seeing that the 
defendant in this case is the maater and not the ship-owner, it is 
not neceasary to determine. There ean be no doubt that the 
defendant has shown proper feeling in not attempting to rely on it, 
* Tassess the damages at 45 cents a yard, and us there were 405 yards, 
the amount of the dumiage is $180.25 There must be a judgment 
for plaintiff in that amount together with the costs of suit, payable, 
as usual, within t)n days, 





IN THE U. 8. CONSCLAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before H. W. Denxtson, Esq., Vice Consul-Goncral. 
Wedneaday, Oct. 10, 1877. 


D. Morris, a sailor from the American barque Cremona, was 
brought up on a charge of being drunk and inerpnble. 

Police coustabls Toms stated that prisoner was found last night 
asicep on the Enylish hatoba, and was tuken to the po ice atation. 

Prisoner said that he came ashore yesterday afternoon with leave, 
and got drunk. 

Ordered tu be locked ap until sent for fot the ship. 


IN THE IMPERIAL GERMAN CONSULAR COURT. 
Before E. Zarrr, E-q., Consul, 
1877. 

Theordor Wilhelm *olm was charged with unlawful shooting. 

The accused pleaded guilty, 

Mr EF. Wiegand, brewer, de; osed: From yesterday morning at 9 
O'clock until noon there waea continuous shooting in.the room of 
accused, T auppose that the accused was stunding in the room and 
fired partly through the window, partly through the door. When 
I went to tiffin a shot was fired that made ine ran up stairs, and 
IT think I heard the whistling of the bullet. 1 aaw the Conaular con- 
stable yerterday afternoon enter the house, After he had left, ae. 
cus -d fircd one elit more. My wite beeame so frightened that I 
had to take her from the dweliing louse to the brewery. 

This evidence was sworn to. 

Accused said that he bad ouly fived in the cellar. 


Tuesday, October 9, 


Carl Heinrich Schmidt, Consular constable, anid: I received ord: vs 
yesterday afternoon to stop the accus do shooting, and went in 
consequence to his residence. To omet him there and) communicated 
to him the Consul’s orders, He replied that he had aight to do as 
he pleased in his own house; he Knew the Consul before in Shang- 
ha and he then made an ivsulting remark respecting tue Consulate 
This morning, when Lo owent to Holim’s honse to arrest: him, L de- 
manded the gun with which he had been shooting, [Tt i« the same 
that is now on the table. Lasked whether it was loaded, aid I was 
auswered in the alismative. Tfolm then drew the charge. ‘Lhe 
eirtridge on the table ia the one with which the gun) was loaded 

The above evidence was sworn to, 

The neeused denied that he dia fired theough the window or after 
the constabie had forbitbbes dim to tire, dhe had only been shooting 
ratgin the esdan Mr Wiessnd had shot iis cat, and firing vans 
Was no uncom::.on thing in the neletbourhood, 

The Court ordered accused, as conviere tof unlawful shooting, to 
be imprisoned fur seven days, and to pay costs. 


IN THE JUDICIAL COUCKT OF KANAGAWA. 
Before Mr Asana Kansvi, Vice-President. 
Thur-day, October 11, 1877. 
WHITFINLD and Dowson vs. Tasiaa KIyEMon, 


This wasn euing of SSTO US. batsnee of aeeount. On the 5th 
September, IS70 ysis deand-d to the defendant 2OU) sawe of 
Beelish make but of dae ese notte, with the understanding that 
Aefernd it Shotlid peavey 1 ‘bista Sdn for every so W seid Jidtu. }), : 
fendant expressed dis @cpeeniti on to soli buat tie saws bs the end of 
Dece:n ‘Or. mea the other bial hy the oetid af vebruaey, ha ana it 
was deranced that until he tad pal tor 100 saws he should pay to 
toevanenth, and after the sale 


Che tative piter-st, the maa ab ev 
of the first huudeed, aed uatn the tedanee was sold, 8100 per 
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March last, when the plaintiffs consented to the interest being re- 
duced to one half or $10 per month. At last plaintiffs, seeing that 
no saws were sold, demanded their return, when the defendant said 
that he had distributed them among workmen in the country, and 
would bring the money us soon as he was paid by his customers. 
Later on the defendant has, however, confessed to plaintiffs that he 
pawned 100 raws to a pawnbroker named Sakaiya, in Kanagawa, 
for 200 yen, and apent the money. The plaintiffs now demanded 
that the defendant be ordered to return the 100 saws pawned to 
Sukaiyn, and as many of the remaining 100 as are in his possession, 
und further pay to plaintiffs $+7%.48 with interest from the 1st 
ultimo until date of payment, less $4.50 for each saw returned in 
good condition. 

Delendunt in his answer adinilted the amount claimed, but denied 
malversation, atating that he had bought the saws in question, and 
lad paid interest on the purchase sum. He added that he had now 
become a bankrupt, and demanded that plaintiffe’ claim be included 
in the achedule of the rest of hia liabilities. 

Mr George Whitfield appeared for plaintiffs; the defendant did 
not appear. 

Mr Whitfield etated that during the time the transactions above 
described took pluce he was away in England, and he would ask the 
Court to take the evidence of his bookkeeper, Mr Dallas, who had 
mannged the affair. 

Mr Dallas was then called and said; Ireside at No, 69, Yoko- 
hama. Im not a partner of the firm of Whitfield and Dowson. I 
am the bookkeeper, and sign the name of the firm by procuration, 
The defendant has in his answer admitted all the facts alleged by 
the plaintiffs, except whether the saws in question were sold to him 
or only entrusted to him. We contend that the pawning of the 
saws to Snkaiya was fraudulent. When we entrusted defendant 
with the goods, we considered them to be security for our payment, 
that is to eay, defendant was to pay us accordingly as he sold the 
BuWws. 

The Judge ordered the plaintiff to forward a detailed statement in 
writing, and the case was adjourned sine die. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 


Lonpon, October 10th, 1877. 


According to official despatches from Ahmed Muktar 
Pasha, dated October 8th, the Russian forces have evac- 
uated their positions parallel to those of the Turks in 
Turkish Armenia, and are now falling back in the direc- 
ion of Arpachai. 

The Russian losses during the three days fighting is 
computed at fifteen thousand, that of the Turks at two 
thousand, five hundred men. 


London, 24th September, 1877. 


The Detectives implicated in the recent Turf frauds 
have been committed for trial. 

setween , 50,000 and 75,000 models in the American 
Patent Office have been destroyed by fire. 


THe War. 


According to an official Turkish despatch, the Turkish 
Division and convoy of ammunition has entered Plevna. 


Singapore, 26th Sept. 1877. 


Ten sections of the Singapore Chinese Immigrants 
Ordinance have been put into operation. These provide 
for Innding, for boarding and examining vessels, for 
opening dépots, payment of fees and examination of the 
Immigrant accounts. 


Lonpon, October 6th, 1877. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


According to an Official Turkish despatch, Ahmed 
Muktar Pasha gained a complete victory over the Russian 
forces on the second of October, defeating and compelling 
them to fall back, and pursuing them as far as Arpachai. 
The Russian loss in this defeat was five thousand men, 
that of the Turks being at present unknown. 

The ‘Turkish batteries at Plevna are not replying to 
the Russian bombardment. 





ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH MAIL. 
(From the Straits Times Extra.) 


Bombay, September 4th, 1877.—13,000 immigrants 
have entered Bombay during the last 10 days. The 
Government are protecting this city by forming relief 
sunps at Sion, Tanua and Parell. 

The last week’s rain has quite saved the crops in Con- 
ean, Tfeavy rain is reported this morning from Broach, 
surdwan, Ahmednugger, Bhownugger, Rajcote, Patan, 


month. Defendant paid the interest as agreed up till the end of| Damaun and Baroda, 
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Consternation has been caused among the Volunteers 
by a successful movement to elect tradesmen as officers. 

London, Sept. 5.—According to a Russian official 
despatch the Turks temporarily occupied Kadikoi on the 
Ath instant, but were afterwards expelled with heavy loss, 
the Russian loss being 180. 

The Servian Militia have received their marching 
orders. Prince Milan will assume the command. 

Turkish unofficial accounts state that the Turkish army 
corps at Rasgrad is advancing towards Biela, and has 
already arrived at Obretnik. A great battle is believed 
to be imminent. 

A Russian official despatch confirms the reported cap- 
ture of Lovatz, after twelve hours fighting. 

Abdul Kerim Pasha, Redif Pasha, and the commanders 
of Scutari, Sistova and Schipka have been banished to 
Lemnos. 

Bangalore, Sept. 6.—The Viceroy and party arrived at 
8.30 and were received by the Chief Commissioner and 
all the civil and military officials in full uniform. There 
was a large gathering at the station, The weather is 
pleasant. 

Madras, Sept. 6.—The Viceroy. and suite left here last 
night at about ten o'clock, by special train for Bangalore, 
where it is expected that His Excellency will remain 
until the 9th instant. His Grace the Governor accom- 
panied His Excellency to the railway station, where a 
numerous gathering of civil and military officials had as- 
sembled to bid him adieu. 

Paris, Sept. 6.—Madame Thiers has claimed to arrange 
the funeral cortege of her husband, and has expressed 
a wish for the presence of the Republican members of the 
Senate and the dissolved Chamber of Deputies. The 
French Government will not participate in the funeral, 
but will only pay military honours to the deceased. 

London, Sept. 7.—In the speech by by Lord Derby at 
Liverpool yesterday, he said that the present time was 
unfavourable for the intervention of any third parties in 
the Turco-Russian war, but that when the time arrived, 
and perhaps it was not far distant, England would not 
lose the opportunity. 

The Pope is very weak. 


London, Sept. 7.—Mehemed Ali Pasha telegraphs that 
Eyoub Ali Pasha’s corps, divided into two columns has 
driven the twelfth Russian army corps across the river 
Lom. The Rassian loss was 3,000 and the Turkish 400 
men. The garrison of Widdin has been reinforced. 

Belgrade, Sept. 7.—The Servian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, replying to the representations made by the British 
Diplomatic Agent and the Consul General here, against 
warlike preparations being made by Servia, has said that 
Servia must be prepared for every emergency. 

An interview between Prince Bismark and Count 
Andrassy takes place shortly. 

London, Sept. 8.—A Russian Official despatch admits 
that the Russians were defeated with heavy loss by 
Ahmed Eyoub Pasha’s corps at Kazeleva, and had to fall 
back upon Ostriza. They are now concentrating on Biela, 
The Russians have been compelled to raise the blockade 
of Rustchuk. The Turks are threatening the bridge at 
Pyrgos. A battle was commenced at Plevna yesterday 
morning. The result at present is unknown. 

The Mansion House Famine Relief Fund has reached 
£115,000. 

Mr. William Ravenscroft has been appointed Auditor 
General of Ceylon. The Chief Justice of Ceylon has 
been knighted. 

London, Sept. 9.—Mr. Thiers’ funeral passed off quietly. 

A Vienna despatch states that Nicksies has capitulated 
(to the Montenegrins). No further news has been re- 
ceived from Plevua, the Schipka Pass or Eastern Bulgaria. 

London, Sept. 10.—The capitulation of Nicksies is fully 
confirmed. A Russian official despatch states that the 
Army of the Czarewitch has withdrawn to new positions. 
On the night of the 6th the Russians arrived before Plevna, 
and constructed siege works unobserved on the heights 
around. On the 7th they commenced a bombardment, 
which was continuous up to yesterday morning, when the 
Russian left wing occupied the southern height with a loss 
of 500 men. The right wing and the centre approached 
to within 1,300 yards of the enemy’s entrenchments. A 
furious cannonade was kept up throughout. 
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London, September 10.—The Russian headquarters 
have been transferred to Kudonica, between Bulgareni 
and Poredin. The headquarters of Prince Charles and 
the Roumanian army are at Poredin. No further news 
of the movements of Mehemed Ali or Suleiman Pasha 
has been received. The Russian siege artillery has com- 
menced arriving at Kurukdara. 

London, September 11.—The Czar, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, and Prince Charles of Ronmania are with the 
Russian and Roumanian army attacking Plevna. There 
is no farther news from the seat of war. 

Paris, Sept. 11.—The trial of M. Gambetta for a speech 
made last month at Lille, in which he attacked the Gov- 
ernment, was concluded to-day. The defendant, who was 
not present in the court, was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 2,000 francs. 

Vienna, Sept. 11.—At a hanquet to-day at which the 
Emperor of Austria was present, his Majesty, in proposing 
the health of the Czar, spoke of him as his dear friend 
and ally, 





ENIGMA. 

I float in the air and I creep o’er the earth ; 
I’m at home in the skies, yet a tear gives me birth. 
I dance in the sunbeams, I sleep in the shade, 
Yet the mightiest engines to me look for aid. 
I'm simple in aspect, yet deep as a well, 
And when ruffled in temper a terrible swell. 
I run without legs, and I fly without wings, 
No acrobat lithe so familiar with springs. 
In swiftness my pace has been seldom outdone, 
And no racehorse can equal me in a long run, 
Though as I haste on I get many a fall, 
Such mishaps scarce retard my great progress at all, 
Like a lion I range through the woods with a roar; 
Like an eagle high up in the sunshine I soar ; 
I am hot, I am cold, I am rough, I am smooth, 
Though my anger affrights, yet my melodies soothe. 
Art, Science, and Commerce to me bend the knee, 
But o’er land, sea, and sky, I go fearless and free. 
A traveller condemned through all nations to roam, 
Yet I’m constant in charming and cleansing your 

home, 
Great, glorious, ethereal, grand, mighty, and wild— 
Still I’m merely a toy in the hands of a child. 





PROBLEM, 
by Samve. Lioyp. 
First prize three-move Problem of Centennial Tournament. 





BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLvTion or J. B. oF BRIDPORT’S PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
White. Black. 
1.- Kt. to Q. R.’s 6th. 1.—K. moves. 
2.—Kt. to Q. B.’s 5th. 2.—K.to any of the 4 
3.—Kt. or B. mates. [squares at command, 





Correct answers received from W.H.S., and W.B.M., Tokid, 
C.B., and Q., Yokohama. 


Original from 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—A quiet tone is prevailing in our market and only Yarns are saleable to 
a fair extent. Yarns.—A good demand continues and a slight advance has been established; low and medium 
qualities of 16'24 and 28'32 still attract more attention than other spinnings. Of Shirtings small sales are re- 
ported at low prices, quotations being nominal. For 7. Cloths and Drills there is no enquiry; Turkey Reds and 
Taffachelass are declining, whereas of Velvets fair deliveries are reported. 








Grey Shirtings :— 
7 \be. 384 yds. 39 in. per pee.... $1.40 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 884 yde. 44in. ,, «.. 180 to 220| 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. perpce. ... .. 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs.4to 84 Ibe. At » 89 in. ses. . es 1 Brite ein Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80 in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib.... 0.67§to 0.85 
9 Ibs. » 44in. » ee. 2.05 to 2.65 | Black Velvets sie weve 97.25 to 8.85 
T. Cloth 7Jbs. As » 82in. » ee 140 to 1.60 | English Drills 14/15 ths. 40 40 yde, 80 in. » eo 2.40 to 3.66 
5 6lbs. 24 ,, 82in. ,, «... 1.10 to 1.25 | ‘Taffachelass 13 yds, 48 in. «. «. 2.00 to 2.35 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 10. see cee cee ee per picul...$28 60 to 82.00 | No. 88 to 42 =... ose one one =o per picul... sii ih 
No. 28 to 82 ... 10. eee nee eee per picul... $32.75 to 86.25 Reverse Twist 26-24 4... oe 9p oe 
Woollens.—Our market has been very quiet during the last fortnight, and with the exception of 
Figured Orleans and Plain Blick Orleans, which have been sold at slightly better rates, prices remain 
as before. Italian Cloth continues without demand, whilst Afousselines de Laine attract more attention, but so 
far without quotable improvement in prices. A fair business has been transacted in Unions, Pilots and Blankets. 


Plain Orleans... ... .., 40-—42 yds. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinesde Laine ...30 yde. 80in... 0.25 to 0.28% 


Figured Orleans ... ... 29—30 yds. 31 in. ... 4.25 to 5.60 Multicolored mA ...80 yds. 80 in... 0.38 to 0.87% 
Shimagoro —... eee nee 30 yds. 30 in. ... 8.75 to 5.26 | Cloth, all wool plain or funey ...48 in. to 62in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ... 4. —80 yds. 32in. ... 025 to 0.32 Presidents oe eee oe O4Sin. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.66 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 20—30 yds. 32in. ... 6.75 to 6.00 | Pilots ... ... oe =o F4in. to 66 in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—58 yds. 81 in. ... — Union... . ..54in. to 56 i in. 0.60 to 0.80 
Lastings, Japan... ...  ... 22—a0 yda, 32 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green “6 to 8 Ibe. perlb ... 0.40 to 0.45 


Plain Mousselines de J.aine —30 yds. 30 in ... 0.164to 0.18 


Sugar.—lIn the absence of business quotations have nominally declined 10 cents for brown and 80 cents 
for white kinds, at which rates, however, holders decline to sell. Stocks consist of 75,000 piculs. 


Sugar:—Takaoin bag —...(nom.).... per picul... $4.65 China No. 4 Kook-fah  ... ... ... per picul...$6.90 to $7.20 
» Imbashket ... yy eee ee $1.50 » No.6 Kong-fun 2...) wee ose » eee $6.20 to $6.80 
Taiwanfooin kag... 20. oe a ea $1.55 » No.6 E-pak 14.0... ose cee 1» eee $5.80 to $5.60 
do. in basket... ...  ... 3 are $4.30 Swatow Brown ... 1... eve cee aes ” w» None. 
China No 1 Ping-fuh... ... a mn None i Daitong Soe Wakes (Seec. Gawee. sees abs aus ‘ 
» No.2 Ching-pak ... js ... £7.80 to $8.50 Japan Rice ei dan as, “eed » eee $1.80 to $2.40 
» No.8 Ke-pnk ... ... ‘3 ... $7.30 to $7.70 Kerosene Oil, nominal DA mest, aee 9» «ee $3.00 to $3.10 


Kerosene Oil.—Dealers hesitate about paying piesa prices, but as stocks are getting low and holders 
are fairly firm, we do not expect to see much reduction. 





EXPORTS. 
Silk.—The following was our report for the American Mail to-day :— 


Great excitement has prevailed in our market since the issue of last report, a very large business 
having been done at daily advancing rates, in consequence of better news from the European markets. The 
greater part of the transactions has been in Hanks sorts, and the advance on these is much larger than on other 
descriptions. Stocks are greatly reduced. We give settlements as they really are, but it should be mentioned 
that large quantities of silk are still in foreigners’ godowns awaiting inspection. ‘The late bad weather has, no 
doubt, interfered with tho examination of purchases, but on the other hand there seems to be less anxiety to 
buy just now, and it may therefore be expected that a good deal will be rejected. 

Settlements are 1,600 bales of Hanks, 500 bales of Oshius and 100 bales of Filatures, making a total of 
2,200 bales. Arrivals are 1,200 bales and Stocks consist of about 600 bales. 

The total export since lst of July to date is 5,860 bales, against 13,947 bales for same period last year. 


We quote : 
In London at 48. 1d. per lo. In Lyons at f, 5.15 per kilo. 
Hanks,—Superior ..........46. eer rr errr — — — 
os Beat NOs 1 M2. -cscvercearsngauntcas cca ssaunenusaes $580 to 600 21/3 to 21/11 59.00 to 61.00 
Ms Good No.2 ....... icevasiesssesgareecs M000 tO 670 20/6 to 20/11 57.00 to 58.00 
i Good all round No. Oh... ieianeeue . $540 to 650 19/10 to 20/2 55.00 to 56.00 
+ Medium No. 3 oi... eceee eee eens jh sevsveaee $510 to 630 18/10 to 19/6 52.00 to 64.00 
Common to inferior No. 4 & B.ssssccsceeeees $470 to 500 17/6 to 18/6 48.00 to 51,00 
Oshius,—Fxtra Sadinsisenedunbaas: Rua mtacsbewhaunrerecasuaevanws _ —_ — 
3 BOS cased wissadneesezeessntes trad lcaseenstviwasacevss, S000 (0,000 20/2 to 20/6 56.00 to 57.00 
”» Good eee e cee eee eee ensceceer ane Lee eeeeenees eecees = $500 to 630 18/6 to 19/8 51.00 to 54.00 
Hamatski, —Good to Bost... seccovccsecssesesecssceeess 5400 to 480 17/2 to 17/10 47 00 to 49.00 
Common to Medium. dhs Ganaidoreeecs . $430 to 450 16/1 to 16/9 44.00 to 46.00 
Kakeda,—Estra . pdeslsd wwdiadseeiAwecdsceeNucassuaedeuenaveneusg ceo 10 O20 21/11 to 22/7 61.00 to 62.00 
9 DRGSU: sikicas coven ckiaos dca. ned adv wadsacscd eesedaceiuan ROLL 10000 20/11 to 21/7 58.00 to 60.00 
$4 Good .. Gases Scatenraas padnarieaucenten . $540 to 560 19/10 to 20/6 55.00 to 67.00 
Filatures ........... sevaseceevers eeee £000 ta 750 21/11 to 27/0 61.00 to 75.00 


Silk-worm’: 3 Eggs. — Arr ila, are 4 097, 000 cards and sales amount to about 200,000 cards. The 
supply is greater than the demand, and consequently prices have receded. Best Oshius are ‘worth 40 to 80 
cents, and rother sorts 15 to 30 cents per card. Only a few choice cards have been bought @ $1.50. 


Tea.—During the past week our market has been fairly active, and low grades continue in good favour, 
Settlements amount to 1,600 piculs, and stocks in Yokohama are only moderate. 


Common eee eee ag eee ees wee eee $10.00 to $13.00 Fine eee eve eee eee eee eee $23.00 to $27.00 
Good Common... vse eee cee ee wee $14.00 to $16.00 Finest 1... soe cre ove wee $28.00 to $82.00 
Medium Dei say. Sea. ak ae , $16.C0 to $18.00 Choice 4, ase ue ne eee $84.00 nominal 
Good BLOGIUYW: ssc: hae. “Sag SD $19, 00 to $22.00 QOhoicest Ty ee | _— 
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EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—There has been a large business doing during the week at steadily advancing rates until 


the close, when a sharp decline has taken place. 
Rates close as follows :— 


StareLixe—Bank 6 months’ bet eam 4s. Oid. 
‘s Bank Bills on demand.. ... 88. lldd. 
Private 6 months’ sight... ses covee, 48. O9d. 
Ox Pante—Bank ighit: iccssviccassagesvedsassaven Meee 
Bank 6 T aionthig sight ... .. 5.05 
Private 6 me. sight......-....004+. 5.12 
Ox Honexone—Bank sight......... ssincviseassce Se fe Gls: 
. Private 10 days’ sight.......0.....0. 12» 





On SuanaHaI—Bank sight ..............ccccec000. 73 
Private 10 daye sight. Vienetandsces 73h 

On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand......... 95 
80 days sight Private............... . 97 

On San Franc.sco—Bank Bills on demand... 95 
a 30 sede in ie Private......... 97 
BRINBAES. siicca'sccicdn ve: civacdsvsveedeonessvesdenenseiavass 410 
Old: VOM: sscisescrnccdeesieesseeessersévetéscrevesseseens O00 








Shipping Intelligence. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship City of Peking for Hongkong: —Mr. and Mrs. C 
. Harman, Messrs. J. Macpherson, Fung Pak, Revd. J. Worgazzi, 
and 641 Chiuese in the steerage. 


Per Steamship Zanais, for Hongkong.—Mrs. Keswick, 4 children 
and servant, Mrs. Huskisson and child, Mr. and Mrs. D’Arnst, Mrs. 
England and child, Mrs. Rappard and 8 children, Mrs. A. Grubel 
Mr. and Mrs. Banfi, Messrs. Ch. Petit, Edal, Ewch Ohashi, Kato, 
Ughes, Smidt, Chiatellino, Isubuti, Ferrero, eon, Kisaki, Sano- 
kisaburo, Kichiyama, Takasio, Kakemoto, and if ukiya. 


Per Steam-ship Gaelic from Hongkong.—Ernest Deacon, A’ 
Kisner, T. Espirez, and 90 Chinese. 


Per Steam-ship Tibre, from Hongkong.—Mrs. Sutton, 4 children 
and servant, Messrs. Pelegrin, Klebolte, Sebebel, Lindson, Beckham, 
and Barry. 


Per Steam-ship Zhabor from Kagoshima, vid Nagasaki & Kobe.— 
H. I. H. Prince Arisugawa-no-Miya, Commander-in-Chief of forces, 
Admiral Kawamura, Commodore Ozuwa, Toda, Ist Secretary to 
H.I.H., Akizuka, 2nd Secretary to H.I.H., Lieuts. Eshia, Akayowa, 
F ukushima, and Paymaster Kegima. 


Per Steam-ship Glenearn, from London.—Mr. P. McAnulty. 


Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru, for Shanghai and way ports :— 
General Stahel, U. 8. Consul for Kobe; Lieut. Westphall, Miss 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Leon, Capt. Uardy, Messre. Tukurai, 
Urano, Yamaruma, Ogasawara, Yamasaki, Chono Watanabe, Ijumi, 
Hashimoto, Heimann, Burnell, D. M. Kenway, Ishizaki, Terada, 
Waida, Loughran, Yenagucho, and Koto. 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports.—H- 
Ex. Fushima, H. Kx. Skatschkoff, H. Ex. Suga, Miss Evelyn 
Frotheringham, Miss Jane Pie, Mr. and Mrs. Kobots, Messrs. 
Heimann, Wyper, Teissier, Sarvier, Lieut. G. Talcott, U.S.N., 
Kirby, Gorman, Kirkbam, Uzier, Rieves, Stephen, and 56 Japanose 
in cabin, 2 Europeans, 1 Chinaman, 157 !'risoners, and 373 Japanese 
in the steerage. 





CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship Tanais, for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France ... ate ius vee . 416 bales. 
En land eee eae een eee eee 567 93 
Italy ese eee eee ees eee 124 9) 
Total Sis «01,107 bales, 
Silk-worm Eggs for France... sas ... 86 cases. 
Italy ase eee eee 166 ”? 
Total ... vee 202 cases. 
Treasure for London .., ‘ea sats .. $12,500.00 
9”? Hongkong eee ase see eed 4,000.00 
Total =a +++ $16,500.00 
Per Aaa Sar la from Hongkong :— 
For Yoko vee ene cee tee wee, 4,030 pkgs. 
Per Steam-ship Saikio yet for plenane aa ace — 
Treasure ... .. ace see oe one $11,284 


Per Steam-ship Nagoye ‘Maru ie Shanghai shy ports — 
‘Treasure... -- $104,400 





REPORTS. 


The O. & O. 8. 8. Gaelic, Captain W. H. Kidley, left Hongkong 
at 8 p.m. on the 2nd October; had light variable winds throughout 
the passage. Pussed the City of Peking off Oosima, at 10 a.m. on 
the 8th instant; arrived at Yokohama on the 9th, at 10 a.m. 


The German barque Za-Lee reports: Left Hakodate on the 6th 
of October at & p.m, and shortly afterwards met with a severe 
thunderstorm, with heavy rain, lasting 2U0 hours, the wind being 
from North West. From the 7th to the loth instant had fine 
weather and North Easterly winds. On the 10th instant expe- 
rienced threatening weather and heavy rain, and a calm during the 
afternoon, but «a fresh Southerly breeze spruny up which carried 
the vessel to Mississippi Buy, where she anchored during the night, 
arriving in port on the llth Octobey at 9.30 a,m 


Go gle 


The German barque Christine reports :—Left Hakodate on the 
6th instant at 2am. [experienced a heavy thunderstorm in the 
Teugar Straits, the wind being from the N W with rain in torrents- 
This gale lasted until 4pm. on the 7th instant. Passed the Ger. 
man schooner Friedrich in the Straits inward bound. From the 
7th instant had the wind from the North to North-Fast, veering 
round to the South-Kast, being light und moderate with fine weather 
tothe 10th instant. W hen off Mcla Head inct with threatening 
weather and heavy rain, but a fresh breeze from the S. E. 
springingup at sunset, arrived in port ut 8 a.m. on the 11th 
October. 
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Tow- 

























































DaTE. Suip’s Name. CAPTAIN. Frae & Ria. NaGh WHERE FROM. ConsIGNEES, 
Oct. 9] Gaelic Kidley British str. 2662 | Hongkong Oct. | Mails,fc. | O. & O. Co. 
» 9, Thabor Pendered Japanese str. 600 | Kobe ” _ Government Service 
» | Kasuga Kan Capt. K. Isobé| Jap. yun-vessel| 1015 | Kobe ” s —_— Government Service 
»» 9 Seiki Kan Capt. Y. Inouyé) Jap. gun-vessel| 850 | Kobe ss Government Service 
» 10) Tibre De Girard French atr. 1726 | Hongkong ” 3 Mails, & &c. | M. M. Co. 
» 10) Glenearn Gasson British str. 1270 | Hongkong re 8) General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 





M. B. Qo. 
Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Walsh, Hall & Oo. 


ss 8 Mails, &c. 
—_ General 
— | General 


Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str. 
Christine Weldfang German bq. 
Ta-lee Bruhn German bq. 


1260 | Shanghai & ports 
540 | Hakodate 
824 | Hakodate 













DEPARTURES: 


Ton- 














Darr. Surp’s Name. CAPTAIN. Fiag & Rio. | Jap T)ESTINATION. DESPATCHED BY 
Oct. 7] City of Peking Tanner American str. | 5079 | Hongkong P. M. 8. 8. Co. 
» 8 Annie W. Weaton| Winsor American bq. | 740 | United Kingdom Ed. Fiecher & Co. 
» 9 Oceanus Brorsen German brig 207 | Hakodate A. Grauert 
»» 9 Tannis De la M’celle | French str. 1735 | Hongkong M. M. Oo. 
» © Steathairly Cnasap British str. 1236 | Kobe Hi. Ahrens & Co. 
» 10) Snikio Maru Vroom Japanese str. | 1146 | Shanghai & ports M. B. Co. 
»» 12) Ching-Too Ruikie Brit. 8-m. schr.| 304 | Kobe Carroll & Co. 
» 13| Hilda Oberg British bq. 306 | Hakodate Kingdon, Schwabe & Co. 
5» 13) Guelie hidley British str. 2652 | San Francisco Mails, &c. O. & O. Co. 
Vessels in Marbour. 
Nar. | CaPTAIN. | Frag anp Ria. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. CoNnsIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. —— 
Bomay Briecoe | British steamer | 1327 | Hongkong Sept. 80] P.& O. Co. Hongkong 
Glenearn Gusson | British steamer | 1270 | Hongkong Oct. 10 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. New York, etc. 
Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese steamer) 1260 | Shanghai & ports | Oct. 11 | M. B. Co. 
‘Thabor | Pendered Japancec steamer} 600 | Kobe Oct. 9 Lighthouse Department. 
Tibre De Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong Oct. 10] M. M. Co. 
Volga Rolland French steamer | 1502 | Hongkong Sept. 27 | M. M. Co. Hongkong 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Beatrice Jordan British schooner 96 | Kurile Islands Sept. 19 | H. Cook 
Cremona | Gove American barque| 608 | New York Aug. 17 | Smith, Baker & Co. New York 
Carl Ludwig | Petersen German brig 238 | Foochow for Otago | Aug. 26 | C. Rohde & Oo. 
Clifton ~ Graham | British barque 351 | Antwerp Sept. 14 | KR. Moulron. San Francisco 
Chiiatine ; Wedfang | German barque 540 | Hukodate Oct. 11 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Doris Brodersen > Nielsen Danish ship 617 | Nagasaki Sept. 21 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
triedrich Perthes = | Walter Germ. barque 417 | Hakodate Sept. 24 | Kingdon, Schwabe & Co, 
Mary Jane | Brinemeier | Am, brigantine 235 | Kobe Aug. 20/ E.C. Kirby & Co. 
Otaego | Cook Am. schooner 52 | Kurile Islands July 19 | H. Cook 
Parmenio Abbott British barque 369 | Sydney, N.S. W. Sept. 7 | Order 
Tu-lee Bruhn German barque | 324 | Hakodate Oct. 11 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 





YPessels of Gar in Port. 


NaMR. Gcens.| Tons. DESCRIPTION. COMMANDER: 











JAPANESE —Fujivama Kan ; 13 —_ Sailing sloop Captain Matsumura 
a re snga Kan fo 1015 | Gun-vess«! Captain K. Isobé 
Seiki Kan — 850 | Gun-vessel Captain Y. Inouyé 
GERMAN—E iis theth.. 22 2150 | Frigate Captain Von Wickede 
Nautilus... 4 60 | Gunboat Captain Valnis 
RUSSIAN—II: ayvdaimak 7 1000 | Corvette Captain Tirtof 
5 Boyan 8 2000 | Corvette (Flag ship of Rear Admiral Pousino)| Captain Boyle 
Vaadnick . i os 1069 | Corvette Captain Novoselsky 
AMERICAN —Tennessee J 238 4220 | U.S. frigate (IagshipofRearAdm. Patterson)} Captain Young 
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INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 
LONDON SUN FIRE OFFICE, 
LONDON. 








ASSURANCE ESTABLISHED 1710. 
CORPORATION. [Trey thistle of renin 


Total Sum insured in 1876, £248,980,367. 














: Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL promptitude and liberality. 
CHARTER. WILKIN & ROBISON, 
Agents, 
A.D, 1720. Yokohama and Kobe. 
Yokohama, January 25, 1877. tf. 
TE ndersigned Agents beg to announce that this 3 
Corporation having already reduced their PREMIA ° 
hy YOKOHAMA last year, they continue to charge Transatlantische Feuer 
t lowing Rates :— ° ° 
' Nae is Versicherungs Actien Gesellschaft 
Downs, Frrst-Oxass......12 Months...1 Cent. e 
eee in Hamburg. 
99 9? eeccee 6 9 a | 9 
9 9 +x'( eenee0 ” eee 99 ee 
99 99 8 =i (as OKO 1 9 ove 9 
ei “i sevoeelO DayBiesses | ae ESTABLISHED 1871. 
They now Oharge, viz :— aa 
“JWELLING Houses ( First-OLass P. A ......29 per Cent. Capital > One Million Prussian 
in the Settlement ( SEconD-Ciass ,,_ ...... 8 m Thalers 
belch heb ing a P. As soooeeL¢ por Cent 
en es OND DEM tee . HE COMPANY, having made arrangements of 
GUTSOHOW & Oo., the participation ip each risk, with eight Re-In 
Agents. surance Companies representing an aggregate Capita 
Yokohama, December 16, 1871. of SIX MILLION PKUSSIAN THALERS, is there- 


___ | by enabled to offer ample security. 








La Com ie Lyonnaise 
pagnie LY POLICIES AGAINST FIRE, 


d’Assurances Maritimes. (Limited.) |... oxtont of $45,000 in ONE RISK, issued at current 
rates. 





Jncorporated with le Lloyd Francais and la Compagnie 


Mrancaise d’Assurances Maritimes. L. KNIFFLER. & Oo. 


Agents. 


Aggregate Capital, Fcs. 17,000,000. 


4 Waa undersigned have been appointed A gents for the Royal Exchange Assnrance 


Yokohama, July 16, 1872. 

















Sia tees ace ae eee ee | Corporation. 
tes. a 
= No Policy Fees charged. ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER: 
| HECHT, LILIENTHAL & Oo. A.D. 1720. 
Yokohama, July lst, 1871. oo : . 
| The London & Lancashire Fire 
The Phonix Fire Insurance Insurance Company. 
Company, BE eee ST IRE, ue san 
ESTABLISHED 1782. tioned Companies at current Rates. 
ares eae BUTTERFIELD i SWIRE, 
. gents. 
The Manchester Fire Insurance | Yokohama, June 24, 1875. 
| Company, Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Insur- 
ESTABLISHED 1824. ance Company of Hamburg. 








HE UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po ; 
licies for large amounts, on Buildings and Content Al Ree undersigned having heen appointed Agents for 


in the Forei Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren the above-named Company, are prepared to issue 
rates of sremiuc. ‘ : POLICIES AGAINST FIRE at current rates. 


KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co., SIBER & BRENNWALD, 
Agents, No. 89, Yokohama. | Agents. 
Yokohama, June 3, co tt. Yokohama, Sth February, 1877. 1m. 
oogle 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Yangtze Insurance Association |The North British and Mercantile 


of Shanghai. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, TLS. 600,000 





OLICES granted on MARINE RISKS, to all parts 
of the world at Current Rates. 


From this date a return of THIRTY-THREE and 
ONE-THIRD per cent. (334 per cent.) will be allowed 
cn the premia of all LOCAL RISKS accepted by this 
Association. 


NO POLICY FEES CHARGED. 


WALSH, HALL & Oo., 
Agents. 
Yokohama, February 9, 1874. 


tf. 


Guardian Fire and Life Assurance 
Company. 








xs GD EN SD Se eT 5 
ESTABLISHED 


Total Invested Funds.....£38,000,000 
Total Annual Income......£ 400,000 


LOZ. 





6 Wear Undersigned having been appointed Agents 
at Yokohama are prepared to Issue Polices AGA- 
INST FIRE, on the usual Terms. 

Concurrent Insurances require endorsement on the 
Policies of this Company only when specially called for 
by the Agents. 

SMITH, BAKER & Oo. 


Yokohama, October 27, 1873. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


FIRE AND LIFE. 


5 lege Undersizned on behalf of this Company are 
prepared to accept FIRE RISKS at Current 
Rates, and LIFE RISKS on Lome ‘Trexms, and settle 
all claims thereon. 
STRACHAN & TIIOMAS. 
_» okeobama, 13th September, 1877. 


Insurance Company 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Established 1808. 
Capital £2,000,000. 





oS aaa undersigned have been appointed the Com- 

pany’s Agents at this Port, and are authorised 
to accept up to $50,000, on First Class risks at the rate 
of 


One and a-half per Cent. per Annum. 
FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Oo. 


Agents. 
Yokohama, July 10, 1871. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Fire Insurance Company. 








HE UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent 
to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 
at Current Rates, at Yokohama and Toékid. 


E. L. B. McMAHON, 


Yokohama, July 18, 1874. 3ms. 


The ‘‘Java” Sea and Fire 
Insurance Company. 
BATAVIA (JAVA). 


The Second Colonial Sea & Fire 
Insurance Company, 
BATAVIA, JAVA. 


oh Bae undersigned, hinvinge. tr been appointed Agent at 
Yokohama tor the above Company, is prepared 
to accept Marine Risks at current rates. 


NO POLIOY FEES CHARGED. 


J. Po. VON HEMERT. 
12ms. 








Y okohama, April 9, 18738. 





NN 
BET FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


supplying the HIGHEST AMOUNT OF 


NOURISHMENT 


in the 


\ 0ST DIGESTIBLE 
=) AND OONVENIENT 
y, FORM. 
, SAvoRyY & MOORE, 
148, New Bond-st., London, 
and all 
Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 





Ju'y 14, 1877. 


SODA WATER MACHINERY 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES AT 





UNIVERSITY 


F CALIFORNIA 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRADE MARE. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 





W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 
ae J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


ST PRIZE MEDAL 2x¢ DIPLOMA OF HON- 
F R UR awarded, Centenniat Exuipition, Philadel- Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmanship Manntantaeats 


in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM-|  g.1¢ Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
PENSATING LUMP. AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 


CHOKE BORES ON CAME. Residents in 
mr j ee Hot Climates. 
ave received numerous leiters testifying to the 
excellence of our Guns. ‘The following are a few 24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
pris LONDON, S.E. 


The W. & C. Scott & Son No. 10 choke bore “is all its name implics.” | ————————_____— einen 0 a ee 
I have killed stone dead grouse fiying at 92 yards, and at 50 and 60 
yards it will kill every time. At duck shooting it is perfection. W C R A W F 0 R D , & C 0 
Brainherd, Minnesota. =, PC: 7 ey 
75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL'S, 
I have just returned from North Carolina (Currituck Sound). I cannot 
LONDON, E.C., 


say too much in praise of my choke bore. I have killed ducks at 60 
rds, dropping dead out of the bunches at that distance. I crnsider I 


8 i 2m i - duty to speak in the highes 
Poet gine you anata Tene Weeki the succes wn | Beg to state that they are open for 
coerve. 3.5, 1877 c a w, any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 

. Boga ‘s, Champion Shot of the World.—The i i , 

Pickus egal eaitnall isk ii ie the best ptopattion Fang most and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
effective gun I ae owned = brag Rites Tapani ae gle ent have Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
won very Conte tuk SS (ing Mnglish Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 


I have carried guns of your make from Nova Scotia to Florida, and 
eae Sautiod supe o> the Pacific. and find them all I could wish for.| tO ANY place 10 England or the Con- 
b. Whe has 
tinent. 














Cazenova, N.Y. 








The guns for myself and friends have safely arrived. I have now 
aes easure in acquainting you that I am extremely glad in possess- . heo ¢ ‘~Ww sttenti a ae 
g «fs I have tried them and they give me great satisfaction. My L beg to craw arbi ie to avery im 
friends are also very pleased too. : portant English Invention we have on 
Yedo, Japan, March, 1876. V. E. B. ; 

—_— hand, viz. : 


I have just received the Two fine guns ordered for me by Mr. B. F, 
Stevens, London, and desire to express my entire satisfaction of them. W 0 ¢} L L E N B L A N K E T S 
Such fine weapons which while they do credit toa reputation already 

so well known as to need no establishing, deserve from me some expres- 

sion of my appreciation of the manner you carried out my wishes. A OR 

more substantial evidence of my estimation of the gun is to be seen in 


the fact that I have this day directed Mr. Stevens rie Tapa for me, C 0 V E R I N G S , 


_ Paymaster U. S. Navy. 
United States Flag Ship Umeha, OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


CHOKE BORED GUNS ,— Slight, Medium or Full. A I Fe PILLOW. 
Tt will be found most necessary and useful for 


Piet een a are owest) Nrilitary Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. eaten ned heen Peres amongst others the 


Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting |- Jt is the finest substitute for a Bed. 
Express a Hybidalnny omer he ge ere art The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
Carbines taking Governmen munition. is Rifle is | 1, the createst case. 


Callao, Peru, 14th June, 1877. 


m SeIDERS Military ~ “Eootiaat MARTINI RI | It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
FLES 7 be carried about without any mconvenience. 
DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. | Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 
SVOLVERS. Y sae 
oi ek aciapigemmah eran | When ordering the above article, please 
Chief Address, Manufactory, LONDON OFFICE, | tei » omotnat at SRL, 
Premier Gun Works, 10, Gt. Castle St, | remit the amoruil Of your oF der to 
BIRMINGHAM Recent Circvs. | WwW :, 
ENGLANL. ; - CRA W FORD & CO. 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877, Sms, August 22, 1877, 6ms. 
Jinitiz7e Original trom 
Digitized by J 
tized by KsOOGIE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


fag eg seo at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them wntil countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the i which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is nanan t notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
ve e so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effluxion. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 





BIRTH. 
On the 19th instant, at No. 236, Bluff, Mrs. ArrHurR ANDER- 
SON, of a son, 
MARRIAGE. 


On the 2nd August, at Sydney, New South Wales, by the Revd. 
Dr. McGibbon, Jonn Smepiey, of Yokohama, Japan, only son of 
of Samuel Smedley of Woodlands, Bulli, to ANNIk, pe t 
daughter of the late John Casement of Ballacarbarry, Doug 


Isle of Man. 
Notes of the @@eek. 


We publish elsewhere the translation of an article from the 
Osaka Nippo on the subject of the land-tax. We cannot 
agree with all of the writer's views, and think he has missed a 
point in not urging more forcibly, as the true remedy for the 
evils complained of, the making of good roads throughout the 
country. As we lately pointed out, the construction of good 
roads means an immediate increase of trade, and reduction in 
the cost of produce. 

It would appear that the new assessment of the land has 
been made, and the tax levied in accordance, in all parts of 
the country with the exception of the Kagoshima, Kumamoto 
Kéchi, Nagasaki and Niigata Kens, and in the eight provinces 
of the Kuanté. In the Kens above named the new assessment 
is in course of being made, and when concluded the tax will 
be uniform with that levied in other parts. But some difficul- 
ty is experienced in settling the tax on the land in the eight 
provinces of the Kuanté, though the whole has been survey- 
ed with a view to bring it under the new assessment. Certain 
privileges were long ago granted to the holders of land contiguous 
to the capital of the Shéguns, by which the land-tax paid by 
them was considerably lower than that levied in other parts 
of the country, and these privileges have been allowed to 
continue up to the present day. If, therefore, the Kuanté pro- 








of the Empire, the farmers of those districts will not propor- 
tionately participate in the benefit of the reduction in the rate 
which the Mikado ordered early in the year. That is, the value 
of their land would be so much increased by the last assessment, 
that even the reduction as above would not bring the tax 
rate down to the amount they have paid for many years past. 
Frequent meetings of the Governors of the various Kens in 
which these provinces lie have been held at the Naimusho to 
discuss the subject, but no definite result has yet been arrived 
at, though it seems likely that the Government will make 
some exception in favour of the land-owers of the districts in 
question. 


The deplorable and unaccountable schism in our racing 
community still continues, to the detriment of all true sport 
and to the disadvantage of the public. Were racing men of one 
mind we might be able to look forward to a pleasant meeting 
this Autumn, the fields would probably be good, and the con- 
tests spirited. But what is there in reality for us to look 
forward to? A difference of opinion among a few of those 
who participate actively in racing, has been fanned—ap- 
parently through interested motives—into one of the most 
contemptible squabbles which ever disgraced a community 
seeking some relaxation from the cares of business by indul. 
gence in the noble sport, so that we are condemned to put up with 
two indifferent meetings, when it is but too apparent that the 
combined forces of the two rival Racing Clubs would ensure a 
race meeting of which we might be justly proud. The entries 
of the Y. R. C. have closed, and the result is, unfortunately, 
far from satisfactory and seemingly otherwise than was ex- 
pected. The racing will, apparently, be in the hands of one 
or two stables, and the meeting consequently devoid of interest. 
The members may indeed complain that some 


“ Sickness doth infect 
The very life-blood of their enterprise.” 


The prospects of the Racing Association are, it must be ac- 
knowledged, somewhat more promising, as they will be 
numerically better supported, but they labour under the dis- 
advantage of holding their meeting far too late in the year, 
which circumstance is bound to militate, to a great extent, 
against its success, and it is therefore more than probable that 
spectators not actually interested in the competing ponies, will 
find both meetings, if not “ unfriended,” at least ‘“ melancholy, 
slow.” 


Saigo Takamori was the first to recommend that the army 
of Japan should be recruited from the lower classes, and not 
reserved as a special employment for the samurai, so that 
the following, which is related of him by the Wdchi Shimbun, 
is strangely suggestive. After Saigo had unsuccessfully be- 
seiged Kumamoto for fifty days, and had been defeated by 
the Imperialists in engagement after engagement in Higo, 
Bungo, Hiuga and Osumi, he is reported to have said to those 
around him, that during the early stage of the rebellion he 
looked for serious opposition from the Imperial Guards only, 
as their ranks were filled exclusively by samurai, and that he 
was then inclined to despise the other Government troops 
who consisted chiefly of heimin, but the results of the fighting 
had: fully convinced him that he had been mistaken as to the 
fighting abilities of the latter, and fully confirmed him in the 


Vinces are now brought under the same assessment as the rest! opinion he formerly held that the army of, Japan could be 
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efficiently formed by conscription among the lower classes 
throughout the Empire. 


ested statement, which is a perfect gem in its way, and which 
we give exactly as it appears :— 


Now as to show the importance of silk it scarcely needs any other 
statement, but cpa to say “No one denies it.” Since the conn 
has been opened to the foreigners, the art of silk reeling and the trade 
of manufactured silk have changed and advanced in quality and quanti- 
ty. However there are still more ground before us, and we have really 
to exert ourselves. 

Not only for our profit but for the general benefit of our country, all 
of our member have made a great deal of effort in clearing and tilling 
the ground to cultivate the mulberry trees, in breeding the silk worm, 
and in eee the silk. 

We are, all the time, anxious to do some goods if possible at least to 
all our Japanese brothers, if not to all mankind and are ready to 
every thing in ion, if it only will benefit our e. We love our 
country more than ourselves, that is to say, “ We doa't love ourselves 
less, but we love Japan more.” But alas! r merchants only cared 
for their own profit, and finally Lrought down the value of our silk. 
Our member, however, are not and were not those poor people and 
endevoured much, notwithstanding at all our lose, to rectify such a fales 
state of things and to change Ue poor condition of the silk trade; and, 
happy we are to say that “ We have, by this time, succeased to a certain 
extent in attaining our objects.” In 1876, when His Majesty The Em- 
peror of ee visited the eastern provinces, we have been very happy 
noticed by The Emperor and honoured with a present of red and 
crape Which excited us to make greatest exertions in order to remain 
worthy of the honour which had been bestowed upon us. 

I beg hereby the visitor to spend a few moments in examining the 
quality ot our exhibits which we trust will be found of the finest , 
aoe : r euch examination, to favor ourselvea more and more with his 
confidence. 






















































We are glad to give publication to a letter from the agent 
of the P. & O. Company which will be found elsewhere, as it 
disclaims any reliance on the negligence of the Company's 
servants as a defence in actions for ship damage, though it 18 
certainly a fact that such defence was relied upon by the 
Company's Counsel in the case of “Beato versus the P. & O. 
Company,” as appeared in the answer to the petition, and 
the answer to the appeal, and was impliedly recognized by the 
Acting Law Secretary when giving judgment in that case, 
and again when referring to it during the course of the recent 
case of “ Beato versus the master of the 8. S. Atholl.” 





A little more than two months ago we called attention to 
the exceptionally fine weather with which we have been fa- 
voured for the past year, and noted then that during the 
month of June, which after September is usually the wettest 
month in the year, the total rainfall was only 2.47 inches. We 
now publish a table of the state of the weather last 
month compared with that of the same month in 1876, 
kindly furnished us by Dr. Veeder of T6kié, which will no 
doubt prove interesting. 

September, 1877. September, 1876. 
Highest Temperature......87°F.on the 2nd _ ... 91.l onthe 4th 
Lowest ye Mae 56° on the 29th __.... 54.9 on the 30th 
Barometer Maximum......30.176 on the 22nd... 30.189 on the 17th 
“3 Minimum ...... 29.601 on the 16th... 29.071 on the 17th; 

Number of rainy days...... 8 fas 17 [typhoon 
Amount of rainfall......... 10.13 in. .. 14,13 in. 
Most rapid precipitation. 3.26 in. in 5 hours 

in the thunder 

.storm of the 14th 
Greatest velocity of the ) 18 miles an hour ... 25 miles an hour 

WING 5 sei ccsiscesssdeaness on the 4th ... onthe 17th 

It would thus appear that there was less rain, less wind, and 
greater uniformity of atmospheric conditions in September 
1877 than in September 1876. 





Notwithstanding the mistakes constantly made by the Ja- 
panese in their use of the English language,—mistakes not to 
be wondered at—those natives of this country who indulge in 
it would seem to have a far better command of it than their 
neighbours in China who do the same, if we may judge from 
the following choice specimen. The Shanghai Courier, from 
which paper we extract it, explains that the document is in 
reality an appeal to steam-ship companies or owners to keep 
coffins on board their vessels, so that if a Chinese passenger dies 
on board his body may be reserved for burial on shore with 
all those rites so dear to Chinamen, rather than be thrown 
overboard unceremoniously. But without this explanation of 
the purport of the document in question, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the reader would be able to arrive at ita meaning. 


MORAL USSAY KEEP FEW COFFEN’S 8TEAMERS. 


As a far the navigate have so many days afraid by sickness on 
the 2 moon ultimo, the steamer Amoy from shanghai to canton a 
passenger died on board. Foreigner glad to sawing some plank make 
coffen to cover and kept but some bad smell be out because the plank 
slight obliged to throw in sea and on the 4 moon steamer Ningpo for 
canton also do same try to think whom no relationer and family 
sicking not attend death nor putin coffen throw the corpse to 
the ocean of glant water pity seen by Eyes and huurt the heart 
goodnesser oF canton beg the ‘‘ Wangweng dong” of the Tung 
wa Hospital and Siemssen and Co. and c. m.s8.n. co. after any 
vessel from here to shanghai carry 4 coffens for any Gentlemen 
give so many hundred teals to Tung wa Hospital to manege. But 
any ports no less goodness men wherefore no do the same and af- 
terwards the vessel for Foochow Teentsen and River ports any 
steamers previous to kept 1 or 2 coffen for and don’t let those 
Fishes to pull the Belly so the will give same as to hold a 
Bill to got. 


Elsewhere will be found the minutes of the first Asiatic 
Society’s Meeting for the Session 1877-78, and we may un- 
doubtedly congratulate the Society on the success of the 
inauguration at the Grand Hotel on Saturday last, when 
Professor Morse delivered a most interesting lecture on 
the “Early Traces of Man in Japan” to a large and 
very appreciative audience. We are happy to say that the 
lecture will be published, and form a valuable addition to the 
next volume of Transactions of the Society. The subject of 
the lecture was one which would appeal strongly to any 
foreign audience here, and was not only, as might have been 
expected, ably treated by the learned professor, but derived 
an additional interest from the wonderful aptitude with which 
the lecturer illustrated his subject by designs in chalk on a 
black board, convincing his audience without any difficulty 
that 





The Hoéchi Shimbun has given an account of the manner in 
which the Taihei Maru escaped capture by the Satsuma rebels, 
when the troubles first broken out in that province. It ap- 
pears that while the steamer was lying at anchor in Kagoshima 
harbour, but with steam up ready to leave, she was boarded 
by a number of samurai who had the design of taking possession 
of her, but were stopped in their career by the appearance on 
deck of the foreign captain, armed with an axe, who informed 
them that he was responsible for the safety of the vessel, and 
if they persisted in their endeavour to obtain possession of her, 
he would blow up her boilers and destroy the ship and all on 
board. The rebels were completely cowed by the undaunted 
behaviour of this man, and disclaiming all desire to be sud- 
denly launched into eternity, withdrew from the steamer and 
allowed her to make her way unmolested from the port. 


“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 





That the Japanese are becoming fully alive to the commer- 
cial advantage of advertising is shown by one at least of the 
Exhibitors at the Uyéno Exhibition, where the representative 
of a Toékié silk firm presents foreign visitors to his stall with 
a slip, neatly printed in English, calling upon the “ honourable 
visitors to the National Exhibition, both from home and 
abroad,” to “lend an ear” to the explanations given regarding 
the present and past establishment of the firm in question. 
Then follows a full description of the firm's filature works in 
the country, though the reader may be rather puzzled to 
understand what is meant by the statement that a certain 
plot of land is producing ‘100,000 sets of mulberry 
trees which are distributed equally among the farmers belong- 
ing to the local Government of Tochigi, without retribution.” 
Full particulars are given of the extent of work performed by 
this firm an 1 the number of men and women employed in the 


labour, and the whole concludes with the following disinter- 
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We received notice to-day from the Agent of the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company, that the cable between Singa- 
pore and Penang was interrupted. 





We regret that press of matter compels us to defer for the 


present our further remarks on Mr. Longford’s Summary of 
the Penal Oodes, 


Oct. 20, 1877.] 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that returns show that 
throughout the whole country 2,606 persons have been seized 
with cholera, of whom 1,119 died, 263 recovered, 758 remain 
under treatment, and the result of 466 cases is unknown. 





From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 15th. 
At a meeting of the residents of Tsukiji, Tékié, on Satur- 
day afternoon, October 13th, the following gentlemen were 
constituted a Board of Health, with power to add to their 
number :— 


Henry Faulds, M.D...........ssss0000e8 Tsukiji, No. 18. 
W. Diomitz, MLD......ccscscoccesesrescees 7 » 28. 
D. W. Stevens..........cseees seusueevcies ,» U.8. L'tion. 
Captain J. M. Batchelder............. » No. 1. 
Charles Hargmeyer............0csceess ¢ -45 » Al. 
Be. WANGKIOE ss scncsisvcceesesnecdsssesceces - » 4. 
wD, CUMTOUG oi vssisdccisncdevebenenseswssceins » oa. 
Rev. George Cochran............s008+ mf » 4 
Rev. Jas. L. Amerman............0000 “ sf. 7EO? 


All communications may be addressed to the Board, care of 
J. Thompson, Tsukiji, No. 33. 
Jas. L. AMERMAN,—Secretary. 
The O. & O. Company's steamer Gaélic left for San Fran- 
cisco on Saturday afternoon, taking 334 bales of Silk, 162 of 
which were shipped from this port, and the following cargo of 
Tea :— 


Frem San Fran. N. York. Other cities. Total. 
Shanghai.................. 119 2,066 2,089 4,274 
Nagasaki.................. — — 60 
W080 isis ssicecnecsacstinns — — 8,385 8,385 
Yokohama ............... 3,790 935 1,142 5,867 
Hongkong................ 248 — 8-45 1,093 

Total............005 4,157 3,061 7,461 14,679 





According to the HHudchi Shimbun 500,000 yen are to be 
devoted to cleaning out the canals in Tékid and making them 
more available for boat traffic. The work is to be commenced 
next month, and if properly carried out a great boon will be 
conferred on the residents of the capital. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Lieut.-General Takashima is expected to return here in a 
day or two. 

Both Shimadzu Saburo and his son, the ex-Daimio of 
Satsuma, are expected to visit Tékid shortly, and the latter 
will probably first arrive. 

The Kagoshima Kencho is to be rebuilt on the same site. 

Some disease has broken out in Awomori ken among the 
horses. In a short time more than one hundred horses were 
affected. 


From the Nichi Nicht Shimbun. 

A few officers of the army are to be sent to observe the war 
now going on between Turkey and Russia. 

Four hundred and fifty-eight police men of Tdkid were 
promoted in rank on the 11th and 12th instant. 

All the troops enlisted among the samurai of Chéshiu have 
been disbanded at Kokura. 


Tuesday, 16th. 
The Yokohama Racing Association have been compelled to 
postpone their meeting for a week, as the departure of the 
American mail would interfere with the dates originally cho- 
sen. The time for closing entries has consequently been ex- 
tended to the 24th instant. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A person returning from Tosa informs us that about the 
middle of August much wild discussion was prevalent among 
the societies in Tosa, some urging that atruce should be 
entered into between the Satsuma and Government forces ; 
others that the question as to whether the Government or 
the Satsuma people were right should be settled; others 
urged that opportunity offered to compel the Government 


to make some changes in TOogle while others, 
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again, expressed a determination to join whichever side seem 
most likely to be victorious. The Risshi-sha still continues to 
uphold the cause of the peoples’ rights, and its members are 
most devoted to their principles. Lectures are constantly 
delivered at public meetings, which are well attended. The 
people of Tosa say, that as Itagaki did not move in the risings 
of Yeto or Saigo, he must have determined to spend his life in 
advocating the cause of the peoples’ rights and liberties. The 
Seiken-sha demands a general reform in the Government, but 
the minds of the members seem to be deeply imbued with 
feudalism. Thore is another party called Oshishi-to whose 
members are vilifying the Government in order to creat dis- 
content. The members of the Chiuriten-sha are determined 
to assist the Government, so that they are dubbed sarcas- 
tically the Government office seekers. 

The troops returning by land are to travel ten ri per day 
instead of six, which is their ordinary day’s march, on account 
of the prevalence of cholera. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

There will be an unusually fine display of crysanthemums 
at Dangozaka, Komagome, T ékié, next month. 

H. E. Okubo has recovered from his illness, and attended 
to his official duties again on Saturday last. 

Generals Yamagata and Takashima will return onthe 16th 
instant. 

The Governor of Kagoshima ken, some time ago, requested 
the Government to send down one million yen to be used in 
relieving the impoverished population, making necessary 
repairs, etc. Of this sum five hundred thousand yen were 
sent, but on the entry of Saigo into Kagoshima on the Ist of 
September, the Kencho and many other public buildings were 
destroyed, so that the Governor has now made application 
for a further 570,000 yen to meet the necessary expenses. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

All the members of the Risshi-sha who held office in the 
local Government of Kéchi ken have been dismissed, 
and replaced by the members of the Churitsu-sha. More than 
half of the members of the Kidhd-sha were in the police ser- 
vice of Kochi ken, but as soon as their chief member, Midzu- 
no, was arrested, they all resigned their posts. 

A pedestrian named William Gale, of Cardiff, has commenced 
the hitherto unaccomplished feat of walking 1,500 miles in 1,000 
hours at Lillie Bridge Grounds, West Brompton. For some years 
Captain Barclay’s walk of 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours has been 
considered the greatest on record, but it remains to be seen whe- 
ther (ale, who is forty-two years of age, stands 5ft. 34in., and 
weighs 8st. 10lb., can put this feat in the shade. He recently, ai 
Cardiff, covered 1,000 miles in 27 days 18 hours 44min., so that 
he commences his London task with very fair credentials. The 
time occupied in covering the distance will be six weeks less eight 
hours, finishing on the 6th October at 6P.m. Although he has 
had indifferent weather to contend against, he neverthless displays 
great aptitude for his task, and walks with a fine elastic step, and 
very fairly. 

The Ludgate Circus Offices, occupied by the Echo in former 
days, have been taken by Mr. Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the 
New York Herald, for his new London daily paper. 





Wednesday, 17th. 
Official instructions have been given by the Postmaster 
General to accept Japanese mails for conveyance by P. & O. 
steamers, which are either sent on board direct by the Impe- 
rial Japanese Post Office or forwarded through the British 
Post Office. 


Major General Yamagata, the Minister of War, and Lieut. 
General Takashima returned from Kiushiu in the Kokonoye 
Maru yesterday. On leaving the vessel for the Admiralty 
jetty the Kanagawa fort and the Raiden Kan fired a salute. 
The two Generals proceeded to Tokié with as little delay as 
possible. 


The German man-of-war Elizabeth left the harbour yester- 
day for a trip to the Bonin Islands. 


The Mainichi Shimbun says that H. E. Enomoto, Japanese 
Minister at St. Petershurg, is expected to arrive here to-day 
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from Hakodate, which would indicate that the journey from 
Russia has been made vid Siberia. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
The Ist battalion of infantry returned to Tokié by the 
Tékaidé yesterday. The 2nd battalion is expected to-morrow. 


Yesterday, the 16th, was the day appointed for the opening 
of the Kuadzoku School, at which His Majesty the Emperor 
was to have been present, but on account of the return from 
the South of His Excellency Yamagata, the Minister of War, 
the ceremony has been postponed until the 18th instant. 


From the Choya Shimbun. ~ 

One thousand and eighty-one police men received on the 
15th instant from the Bureau of Police, sums of money to pay 
their expenses to their respective homes, with a notice that 
they were disbanded as their services would be no longer re- 
required. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. . 

On account of a female servant in the employ of H. E. 
Mayejima, the Junior Vice-Minister of the Home Department, 
having been attacked by cholera, H. E. has not appeared at 
the office since the 13th instant. 

The annual allowance of the Bureau of Police has been in- 
creased by a sum of eight thousand yen, in order to meet the 
extraordinary expenses caused by special grants made to those 
members of the force who have returned from service in the 
South. 


From the Hoéchi Shimbun. 

The family of Mr. Kitajima Hidetomo, the Governor of 
Nagasaki ken, who died of cholera on the 10th instant, has 
received the sum of one thousand yen in acknowledgement of 
his services during the war. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Lieut.-Generals Miura and Miyoshi will immediately take 
charge of the garrisons under their command, without visiting 
Tokio. 

Upwards of 233 cases of cholera in Tdkié were reported 
from the 18th September to the 11th October, 112 of which 
proved fatal. 

Thursday, 18th. 

The native papers announce the death at Osaka, on the 13th 
instant, of the celebrated actor Bundé Hikosaburo. He was 
fifty years of age and for a long time had held a high place 
in his profession at the principal theatres of the capital and 
provinces, in the opinion of many very nearly rivalling the 
popular Ichikawa Danjiuro. Buandd’s chief accomplishment 
was the shosa or stage dance, and he was an especial fay- 
ourite with the fair sex. He always held a high character in 
private life, aud was said to have been subject to epileptic fits, 
which in all probability caused his death. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The Kanagawa, Taihet, Sumida and Toyoshima Maru 
arrived at Shinagawa yesterday with return troops and muni- 
tions of war from the South. 

The Kiushiu Jfaru is expected to arrive to-day with more 
troops. 


From the //ochi Shimbun. 

The fullowing sentences have been passed at the Kiushiu 
Special Saibansho at Nagasaki, up to the 29th of last month, 
on those who were accused of complicity in the Satsuma 
rebellion :— 


To decapitation = A ee 10 
,, ten years’ penal servitude 2 ne 
»» seven ,, m Ske Mean ea wes 6 
» five 4, a jes 2% wd. re OG 
», three ,, 5 oe og. Se. ae O88 
9 two ” ” ee v os .. 424 
», One 99 ” 203 
», one hundred days’.. 107 
» sevenfy , .. . mkv SEX. ey. a BG 9 
», thirty ae ig ihe ae ee 2 

deprivation of rauk, ‘eles .. 9,197 

Acquitted a ae 67 

Total. ‘ es uo 10,134 
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From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Cholera lately spread to such an extent among the miners 
of the Takashima colliery that several hundred men fell vic- 
tims to the disease, but such effective sanitary precautions have 
been taken, that at the present time only five persons there are 
suffering from the epidemic. 

An increase of twenty-eight thousand yen is to be allowed 
in the annual expenditure of the Department of the Imperial 
Household for the period of fifteen years. 





Friday, 19th. 
The Am. barque Annie W. Weston returned to port early 
this morning, having met with a severe gale off the Shikoku 
coast on the 11th. She was on her beam ends for 12 hours, 
and has damaged much of the cargo of rice she was taking to 
Europe. Two of her crew died of cholera between the 8th 
and 11th instant. 


The Mainichi Shimbun of this morning says that farther 
changes in the Fu and Ken are contemplated, which will re- 
duce the departmental division of the country into two F'u and 
six Ken. 


H. M. 8. Kestrel passed the barque Kingdom of Streden on the 
morning of the 16th instant, in the latitude and longitude which 
appears in our shipping report, or about 45 miles to the East- 
ward of Oosima, so that her arrival may be looked for very 
shortly. She left London on the 27th May, and has conse- 
quently made a tedious passage. 


Their Majesties the Emperor and Empress paid a visit to the 
Noble's School in Tékié early on Wednesday morning, where 
they were received by H.I. H. Arisugawa-no-Miya and several 
other members of the Imperial family, the principal Govern- 
ment officials and a large number of the Kuazoku. The wives 
and families of the Nobles were also largely represented. 
After partaking of refreshment Their Majesties were conduct- 
ed to the large hall in the building, where the Mikado address- 
ed the Kuazoku, congratulating them on having established this 
school. Following the example which had been set him by 
his grandfather, Jinké Tennéd, when a school was opened in 
Kidto for the instruction of the children of the Kuge, His 
Majesty named the new school the Gakusho-Jn. His Majesty 
concluded his remarks by recommending special care being 
paid to the instruction of the girls. Her Majesty the Empress 
then addressed those present, and expressed her satisfaction at 
the opening of the school, and that the Mikado had graciously 
given it a name. 

The Director of the School, Mr. Tachibana Taneyasu, 
suitably replied to both addresses, and expressed his deep sense 
of the honour done the School by the visit of Their Majesties. 
The Mikado then presented the school with the-sum of 1,000 
yen, and the Empress also gave 500 yen, while Mr. Tachibana 
received a present of 100 yen and a silken robe. 

After examining the various parts of the building, luncheon 
was served, after which Thvir Majesties were escorted to their 
carriages by the officials and nobles present, and returned to 
the palace. 

The Empress Dowager visited the school yesterday, and from 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m. to-day it will also be thrown open to the 
public. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A letter from Kagoshima, despatched on the 5th instant, 
says that the country is beginning to resume its former aspect. 
The town of Kagoshima had been so much destroyed by fire 
that it was like a plain, but rebuilding is being energetically 
carried on. The samurai and farmers of the Ishiu-in district 
are holding funeral services for Saigo and the other rebel lead- 
ers. At first the Satsuma people showed their hatred of what- 
ever was Imperial, but now they have commenced to behave 
in a friendly manner towards the Government troops. 

It was thought that the rebel leader Ikebe Kichijiuré died 
with Saigo on Shiroyama, but a telegram despatched from Ka- 
goshima to the Bureau of lolice, shortly after mid-night on 
the 16th instant, says Ikebe was recently killed by the police 
in the district of _Kériyama, 

Sada, a samurai of ‘Tosa, arrived at Tokié a few days ago, 
but was immediately arrested by the police, 
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Aocording to the return made by the Bureau of Police on 
the 15th instant, there were forty-three persons attacked with 
cholera on that day, of whom one died and one recovered. On 
the 16th there were twenty-six new cases, four deaths and one 
recovery. 

From the Choya Shimbun. 

We hear arumour that when the capital employed by the 
National Banks amounts to a certain sum to be hereafter 
fixed, the Government will prevent the establishment of any 
new Banks. 

From the Hochi Shimbun. 

The Government is about to purchase a piece of Jand at 
Senji, Tékié, whereon to erect a woollen cloth manufactory. 





Saturday, 20th. 


The M. M. Co.'s steamer Tanais, with French mails on board 
to the 9th September, will leave Hongkong to-day at 5 p.m. 


The Hiroshima Maru, on her arrival yesterday forenoon, 
was anchored outside of the shipping fully two miles from the 
shore, and it was some time before her European passengers 
were allowed to land, and considerably later when the Japan- 
ese passengers left the ship. The J/iroshima Maru has been 
selected on several occasions for the unpleasant task of carrying 
prisoners from Nagasaki, she having a secure compartinent in 
the waist of the vessel which is shut off from all other parte be- 
tween decks, and from which a staircase leads to the port guards. 
She brought up yesterday from Nagasaki 207 prisoners, who, 
when taken on board there, showed unmistakable signs of 
having been neglected during their confinement—perhaps un- 
avoidably—as most of them were dirty and sickly looking. 
The space in which they were confined on board is too small for 
so many, and despite the efforts made by the officers and 
surgeon to ameliorate their condition, four died, from what we 
are assured was not cholera, but exhaustion brought on by 
privations previously endured. . 

One of the sailors of the vessel, who had been for sometime 
sll, died at half-past four yesterday afternoon, but 
at present there is no sickness whatever on board the steamer. 

The Hiroshima Maru is still lying outside the shipping in a 
state of semi-quarantine. It is to be hoped that for the future 
the Government will be able to carry troops and prisoners 
by transports specially appointed for that service, so that de- 
tention to the mail steamers may be avoided as much as 


possible. 

From the Hochi Shimbun. 

The finest rice in Japan is produced in the provinces of 
Higo, Harima, and Mino. That from the latter place can be 
kept in storage for a longer period than any other, and for that 
reason will be the grain exhibited at the Paris Exhibition. 

Her Majesty the Empress Dowager presented the Nobles’ 
School with the sum of three hundred yen, when she visited 
that establishment on Thursday last. 

A telegram was received from Bungo on the 17th instant, 
requesting that some vacine matter should be sent there im- 
mediately, as small-pox had broken out itn that province. 


From the Nicht Nichi Shimbun. 

Iron pipes are to be laid under the sea between Kanagawa 
and Yokohamafor the purpose of conveying fresh water to the 
latter place. These pipes are now being made at the Govern- 
ment Iron Works at Akabane, Tékiéd. 

The sum of 150,000 yen was appropriated to cover the ex- 
penses of the Japanese exhibits at the Paris Exhibition next 
year, but on account of the increase in the number of articles 
* that are to be sent there, this appropriation has been increased 
by the sum of 33,240 yen 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The Miyagi Kencho has requested permission of the Go- 
vernment to enlist fifty additional policemen, as the Ken is 
greatly overrun with robbers to the endangerment of the 
public peace. 

From the Choya Shimbun. 

Of the 207 rebel prisoners sentenced to hard lahour by the 
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follows ; yesterday ( 


came drifting up stream. 


branches of trees torn down by the wind. 
broken tiles, stove pi 
csishers | blustering raile if 
' rugated iron roofs at the Mint took unto itself wings.—Hiogg 
Nagasaki Special Saibansho, and who arrived from the South | NV e a 


a few days ago, 100 are to ke sent to Niigata Ken, 53 to Miyagi 
Ken, and 54 to Ishikawa Ken. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


Yokouama StTArTION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
14th October, 1877. 








Passengers, Parcels, &6.........0....ccccesseescecs 7,674 82 
Merchandise, &0.0...0eeeeccccccce 7080.97 
Otel, ccceiscesseddvats $8,754.89 
Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last week. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C............+0000 iasetuaee: 8,832.43 
Merchandise, &6....0....00.. sc aioe Sr ostes 
Otay cis eicsacuseress $9,367.12 


We have to report some regular ‘‘typhoon weather” since our 
last, though Kobe itself, as has 80 often been the case before, has 
escaped the worst of the storm. It was known that a violent gale 
had at Shimonoseki on the 8th, but in Kobe, up to the after- 
noon of the 10th, there were few signs of any im ending great 
danger; however, before dark, rain began to fall and soon increas- 
ed to a torrent such as the oldest resident cannot recollect to have 
seen before, and this lasted with some intermissions and accom- 
panied by some lightning (but little or no thunder) through great 
part of the night. On Thursday morning there was heavy rain 
with a rapidly increasing gale—very putfy—from the Eastward 
and a rapidly falling barometer till about 11.30 am., when the 
wind shewed signs of getting round to the Northwards and the 
barometer of rising. Svon after noon the sky cleared, the wind 
went round to N. W. and W. N. W. and continued to blow 
with much violence during the remainder of the day and at 
intervals throughout the night. On land we have heard of no 
damage in Kobe beyond the usual stories of plaster washed off 
and some injured drains. 

From Osaka it will be seen below our correspondent sends us an 
account of what he was able to observe up there, and we have 
furthermore a hasty note from an occasional correspondent at 
Kioto, under date the 11th, stating that on the previous day they 
had experienced the worst gale since July, 1871. The early part 
of the storm does not appear to have been felt there with such 
extreme violence as the North West. The worst of it was over in 
less than an hour and a half afterwards, when the sky broke up 
and clouds were coming up from the South West, while the highest 
clouds were nearly stationary. Several large matsu trees were 
uprooted in the neighborhood of Kioto and plenty of branches 
strewed about, but no serious damage in the city had been heard 
of. The rice, which was partly gathered, was reported uninjured 
by the very heavy fall of rain. 

On the sea there are but few serious casualties as yet to report, 
though it is far too soon to make up a tale. No accident of any 
consequence has been reported as happening tothe shipping in 
the harbor, but as the Suikio-Maru was known to have left Yoko- 
hama at 4 p.m. on Wednesday and the typhoon—for such it 
undoubtedly was—appeared to be travelling to the North East, 
no one was surprised that she was some hours late, and there was 
a general feeling of relief when it was found that the amount of 
her damages was only the smashing in of the gpa diet guards 
and some damage to her internal fittings throngh a large quantit 
of water being taken on board. The steamer Strathairly left 
Yokohama 30 hours before the mail boat, and as she has not been 
heard of, gives some cause for anxiety, bnt she may easily have 
put in somewhere without any immediate information of the fact 
reaching Kobe. <A breakdown tothe telegraph wires near Shimo- 
noseki had been mended about the same time the worat of the blow 
reached here, but communication remains destroyed between Kobe 
and Yokohama at the moment of writing. We have heard vague 
rumors of the loss of a good many junks in the Inland Sea, between 
here and Shimonoseki, but as it has been asserted, on authority 
which has made a study of these matters, that the centre of the 
typhoon must have passed within fifty miles of us, Kobe is certain- 
ly to be congratulated, on the whole, on a very lucky escape. 
The tide was very high at noon, but owing to the direction of 
wind there was no sea in the anchorage, or the da e would have 
been much greater; as it was, we have, fora ani ly not even 
the usual account of injuries to the bund wall to report. 

Just before going to press the arrival in port of the Strathairly 
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is reported.—Hiogo News. 





Our Osaka correspondent, under date of yesterday, writes as 
hursday) we were visited with a furious gale, 
almost worthy of being called a typhoon. The storm took the 
boatmen quite by surprise, and a number of cargo boats and junks 
came’ driving up the river at railway speed. As several of the 
former had no one on board at the time they broke adrift, nu- 
merous collisions took place and a great quantity of broken timbers 
Several fences were blown down on the 
Foreign Concession, the streets of which were strewed with 
( The usual quantity of 
ing and plaster was also sscrificed to ‘‘rude 
r.” Itis reported that one or more cor. 
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SPORT IN JAPAN. 

T cannot be denied, we think, that in Japan more than 
in any other country, the lovers of sport have reason to 

be dissatisfied with their position. Most of the regulations 
contained in the licenses do not, it is true, afford any 
serious ground of complaint. But regulations, harmless in 
themselves, may be insisted upon in an intolerably vexatious 
and irritating manner, and those which sportsmen in this 
country are obliged to submit to, are too frequently sought 
to be inforced under circumstances which seem to show 
rather an illnatured hope of catching the foreigner 
tripping than a vigilant discharge of duty. Instances are 
known, where the mere fact of carrying a gun has exposed 
the presumed sportsman, while passing in a jinrikisha 
through the streets of a large town, to the reiterated 
demands of a succession of over-zealous policemen 
to produce his license, and to the infliction of a series of 
most irritating delays while copies were taken, by men 
more familiar with the truncheon than with the brush, of 
the permit exhibited. It would be, we should imagine, 
no difficult matter to issue orders to the police not to ask 
for the production of licenses in places and at times when 
shooting was necessarily out of the question ; we doubt, 
indeed, whether the mere carrying of a gun is sufficient to 
justify the demand, and whether, without some act indi- 
cating an intention to shoot, the production of a permit 


ean properly be insisted upon. 


The over-zealousness of minor officials results, however, 
only in a temporary and occasional inconvenience to indi- 
viduals; the more substantial grievances we are about to 
notice are felt by all sportsmen—by all true sportsmen at 
least—and are of a continuous, not of an occasional cha- 
racter. Of these the principal one seems to be the insuf- 
ficiency of the regulations creating a close season, and the 
want of vigilance shown in enforeing their obscrvance. 
At present the shooting season opens in October and is 
prolonged to the 15th April. 
advanced in the year for pheasants, for in this country 


The latter date is too 


the pairing off of these birds begins carlier than in Europe, 
and the end of February is the latest period to which the 
season for them should extend. The above remarks 
do not apply to duck and wildfowl, nor to snipe and 
woodcock, which migrate to other parts of the country for 
the purpose of pairing and may well be shot until the 
15th April. Were the close season to begin with March for 
pheasants ax, indeed, so far as most true sportsmen are 
concerned, it does by voluntary arrangement actually 
begin, the interests of sport would be greatly benefited, 
and the generous spirit which has induced a number of 
gentlemen to attempt to improve the quality and increase 
the quantity of game in this district by importing foreign 
varieties, chiefly Shanghai pheasants and Colifornian quail, 
The 
improvement in quality which might be thus effected is 


would meet with a well merited encouragement, 
striking. The average weight of the Japanese copper 
pheasant is 2 Ibs. 104 0z., of the green pheasant 2 Ibs. 9 0z., 
and of the Shanghai varicty 2 Ibs. 83.0z., while that of the 
cross between the Shanghai and the green speeies is, we 
believe, close upon 3 Ibs. ‘Phe Californian quail have thriven 
well and multiplied, and young healthy specimens have 
been brought alive into Tokio. How far, if at all, and 


with what results they have crossed with the native breed, 
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sufficient time has not yet elapsed to determine, but it can- 
not be doubted that their introduction will eventually have 
a beneficial effect both as to quantity and quality upon the 
Japanese bird. 


It is not, however, sufficient to establish a close season 
on paper and enforce it exclusively, or almost so, against 
foreigners. Long after the end of the shooting season 
and up to the beginning of the summer heats almost, 
pheasants are to be found openly exposed for sale in the 
native markets, and the only class of persons against whom 
the close season is enforced with any vigilance is the 
small band of foreign sportsmen, consisting of a few dozen 
men at most (we believe last season not more than forty 
licenses were granted in this Aen, somewhere about thirty 
of which were to British subjects), the very class against 
which, with few exceptions, such vigilance is almost un 
necessary. This practice of slaying birds wholesale out 
of season is absolutely ruinous to sport, and if allowed to 
continue will cre long convert the permits into valueless 
bits of paper. It would with the greatest ease be put 
an end to by forbidding the sale of game out of 
season, and instructing the police to enforce the probibi- 
tion, and we trust that the authorities may be induced 
to issue such regulations, establishing a close season from 
March for pheasants, and forbidding the sale as well as the 
killing of these birds after that date, with due provision 


for their enforcement upon Japanese purveyors and dealers 


The attainment of 
the end our observations have in view would also be 


as well us upon foreign sportsmen. 


greatly facilitated, if the licenses were annual instead of 
being issued for the season only, though of course permit- 
Such a change 
would prevent the great destruction of young birds that ie 


ting shooting only during the season. 


now caused in the summer months by certain indiseriminate 
sport-spoilers rather than sportsmen, who prowl about the 
covers in summer and autumn killing everything winged 
that comes within the reach of their murderous weapons. 
These gentry, very few of whom we are glad to be assured 
ean lay claim to British nationality, would be effectually 
restrained from pursuing their unsportsmanlike practices 
were they subjected to the conditions contained in the 
licenses throughout the whole year in lieu of the shooting 
season only. As it is, they are practically, during the 
summer and autumn months, free from restraint or inter- 
ference. It is, we believe, contemplated to open the shoot- 
ing scason on the Ist November in place of the 15th Oc- 
tober as at present. This would be an extension of the 
close seaxon at the wrong end ; by the 15th October the 
birds are of vigorous flight and there are no sporting 
reasons whatever why that date should not be kept to as 
the beginning of the open season. We have heard it 
asserted—but we can hardly believe the assertion to be 
founded on reality—that the Japanese authorities wish to 
defer the opening of the season to the Ist of November in 
order to obviate danger to standing crops and harvest-men 
and women in October from silly or malicious foreign 
sportsmen. In the first place there is as much harvesting 
done in November as in October, if indeed not more in the 
former than in the latter month, and the fearof harm in either 
No 


doubt firearms are weapons to be used with caution at all 


month to crops or human beings is simply childish. 


times and in all places. But the license fee entirely prevents 
their use by persons unfit to be trusted with them, and the 
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regulations on the licenses expressly forbid shooting in 


places where injury to crops or persons might be caused, 
so that only a wilful disregard of these could lead to the 
results said to be apprehended,—at any time, harvest or 
other. 

The total prohibition of shooting outside of treaty limits 
we cannot at all understand. The Chinese are by no 
means distinguished for liberality, but they permit foreign- 
ers with proper passports to shoot without restriction of 
limits. Here, not only are we deprived of all sport out- 
side of the ten ri radius, but the ten 77 limit itself is illibe- 
rally construed, and the opposite shores, though much less 
then ten 7? from Yokohama, are sacred from the tread of 
the foreign sportsman. It is of course possible that the 
Japanese authorities have good reason for the rule, but 
we have never heard and cannot imagine a single 
even plausible ground for the exclusion. No abuse 
of the privileges enjoyed within the ten ri can be alleged, 
for there are hardly any instances of transgression of the 
license regulations. Last vear, we believe, not a single one 
occurred within this Ken. The passport would be a 
means of identification and a prima facie proof of respect- 
ability, and a bond or deposit might be required, if deemed 
necessary, to provide against any expense a transgression 
of the shooting regulations might involve the local authori- 
ties in, for escort of a delinquent to the nearest treaty 
port. Foreigners would not be more likely to mfringe 
the regulations out of treaty limits than within them, and 
there are everywhere officials enough to prevent ir- 
regular or improper shooting by the few who would be 


The 


Japanese Government has, expecially of late years, given 


able to avail themselves of the extended privilege. 


so many proofs of a desire to act liberally with foreigners, 
that we are sure its illiberality in this instance is more 
apparent than real, and is founded upon some misappre- 
hension which a little patient discussion would remove, 
if stated. 
are permitted to shoot within the comparatively thickly 


It seems an absurdity, that while foreigners 


populated ten rt limits, a similar privilege should not be 
granted them of pursuing game over the desolate hilly 
country beyond. We earnestly trust that some effort will 
be made to induce the Government to withdraw this pro- 
hibition, at all events so far as—for a commencement and 
as atrial—the districts of Hakoné, Fuji and Nikk6 and 
the opposite shores of the Bay are concerned. Shooting 
ix a most healthful and inspiriting recreation for men 
jaded by the worry and wearied by the monotony of Yoko- 
hama life, and we cannot think that the Government will 
persevere in a policy rendering it singular among all the 
Governments of the world, for a xomewhat inhospitable 
and ungracious curtailment of the enjoyment of the plea- 


sures of sport by foreign residents within its territory. 





We hear on all sides the most hopeful reports that all fear of a 
cholera epidemic is rapidly dying out. The Giovernment deserves 
credit for the rapidity and energy of measures which it took to meet 
the emergency.:-—/Hivgo News. 


From the latest accounts received from Takashima, we are glad 
to be able to mention that there is little sickness now prevalent, 
and that no deaths have occurred since the 10th instant. The 
miners and other labourers are gradually returning to the island, 
and we hope soon to hear that operations have been resumed with 
the customary activity.—Rising Sun. 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 


THE Lanp Tax. 
Precis, 
(‘f Osaka Nippd,” 11th October.) 

Our thirty millions of population live principally on rice and other 
cereals, and it is therefore clemly evident that those who cultivate 
the precious grain which sustains the life of the whole nation, should 
find a return for their labours commensurate with the benefits they 
confer. 

The farmcra who cultivate rice, use it for food themselves just os 
others in Japan do, but are further dependant on the crops they 
tuise and gell in the market, for the various necessities of life which 
they have to purchnse from others. Such being the cnee, should 
the price of rice eo decline ns to be comparatively cheaper than - 
other commodities, the farmers are placed nt a great disadvantage. 

Let anyone take a walk into the country and he will be able to 
see the laborious life the farmers lead, especially at present, when 
they are gathering the rice harvest. Now, although it is true that 
merchants, artizans and others pay taxes to the Government for the 
protection which is afforded them by the State, we think that the 
farmers who produce that which forms the principal revenue of the 
Governnent and the food of the people, should be placed at an 
advantage, rather than a disadvantage, compared with other classes 
in the Empire. 

Up to the time of the Restoration, tho land was held by the various 
territorial magnates, to whom the payment of the taxes in kind was 
made by the cultivators of the eoil without appreciable hardship. 
But after the Restorntion, the payment in kind to the Central Gov- 
ernment was inconrsnient and expensive, on account of the want of 
means of transport to the capitnl] and other centres of commerce. 
The Government therefore decided to abolish the customs of pnying 
the taxes in kind, and demanded instead a payment in cash through- 
out the country. 

But lately agrarian riots have been frequent in different parte of 
the country, showing that the farmers do not apprecinte the benefit 
the Government meant to confer by the new method of collecting 
the t»xes. And when we consider that this cluss of men, who are 
naturally of amos peaceful disposilim, have at various times taken 
up arma, fearless of denth, we are led to suppose that they must have 
substantial grievances. 

In the old daye, when the Lords of the Provinces knew no wil; 
but their own and the farmers were but their sluves, riots occurred 
amongst the farmers when they were subjected, ae they frequently 
were, to cruel and unendurable treatment. It constantly happened 
that they were taxed to as great an extent when the crop was a 
failure as when it wasa good one, and their scanty gains extorted 
from them by furce. 

But agrarian riots at the present day are due to other causes. 
The Government, being fully aware that the farmers deserved liberal 
treatment, issued laws governing the levying of taxes which it was 
thought would prove most beneficial to those concerned, but, unfor- 
tunately, through ignorance of the true intention of the Goverument, 
the farmers have erroneously considered that they were hardly treat- 
ed. and a many cases have broken the peace by diegraceful rioting. 

Now although we admit that the present mode of levying the land 
tax is a grent improvement on thut of former days, it seems clear 
that it is not yet nll that suite the people. The assessment is cer- 
tainly lighter than it was in the feudal times, but it is apparently a 
hardship to the farmers that it must be paid in cash instead of in 
kind, as has been customary for hundreds of years pnst. Admitting 
that » payment in cush is more desiruble in a financial point of 
view, it should yet be borne in mind tliat customs which have 
existed for a long time past, cunnot, without some disatisfaction, be 
ewept away in a day. 

For un few yenrs pust only have we been exporting rice to foreign 
countries, where the grain Jing hor.tly yet estublished a satisfactory 
position. Our country is not by nny means rich, and money itself 
is scarce. When the time arrives for the payment of the land-tax, 
the farmers are compelled to tuke th ir grain at great incovenience 
and expense to the few inadequate m.rkets open to them, which 
are consequently at once overflooded with grain. An immediate 
fall in price is the result—a fall which makes the return for the rice 
out of all proportion to its talue compared with the cost of other 
necessities, go that unmerited hardship is inflicted on a very deserv- 
ing and naturally quiet class, wu are thus criven (o despuir, opposi- 
tion tothe Government. and consequent trouble and even death. It 
is sad to think that the most industrious labourers in the Empire 
should thus suffer. 

It ia true that the Government instituted reforms at the beginning 
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of this year with the special object of so reducing the annual ex- 
penditure that some relief might be afforded to the agricultural 
classes, but riots have since occurred, which shows thut something 
further is even yet required to remedy the disndvantageous position 
of the tillers of the soil, and which we think might be improved with- 
out any grent trouble. 

We would recommend that the farmers should have the option 
given them of paying the taxes in’ cash or in kind as suits them best, 
until such time as Jnpanese rice has eetublished a recognized posi- 
tion in foreign markets, or until such arrangements can be made 
that no grent fall is experienced in its value at the time that the 
payment of the tax is due. Should the local Government officials, 
thus authorized to accept payment in kind, find more grain accumu- 
late ou their hands at euch times than they could readily sell, 
the salaries of the officials might be paid in rice, and the remainder 
gradually disposed of as opportunity offered, and the proceeds for- 
warded to the Central Government. 

Such a course will no d..ubt entail some trouble at first, and the 
Government may be accused of vacillation, but when a necessity of 
this sort arises it is better to act boldly but rightly and challenge criti- 
cism, than to continue in wrong and to cause distress to a worthy 
clase, to whom it may be said we owe our very existence. 

We therefore urgently advise the Government to sdopt our 
recommendation, which we think is the only way by which it can 
afford relief to the people and avoid trouble to itself. 


How THE PRosPecT oF FAMINE SHOULD BE MET. 
(‘‘ Héchi Shimbun,” 17th October. ) 

During the ten years of Meiji which have elapsed, the harvests 
have been on an average fairly good, and no famine has, during 
that time, threatened us on account of a failure of the crops. 

When great drought happens or destructive floods unfortunately 
ocour, the people living on the hills and plains are reduced to 
roots and grasses to sustain life, while those living on the coast 
endeavour to derive their sustenance from the sea-weed they 
gather on the shore, and the privations thereby entailed are in- 
describable. History relates how often such miserable wretches 
have died of starvation, and the record fills us with sorrow. 

Onur intercourse with foreign countries has developed a trade 
which did not exist in former days, and if we were now threatened 
with a famine, we could immediately import rice from China, 
Annam aud Siam, or flour from America, and so avert the calamity, 
so that the distress which would have been certain in the feudal 
times, would be relieved under our present circumstances. ll 
this is reasonable enough, but it does not follow that we are there- 
by justified in neglecting to prepare ourselves to meet any impend- 
ing famine. 

At all events, if we were to import rice from foreigm countries, 
the price of it would be higher than the home production on 
account of the additional cost of transport, so that after all it 

might be beyond the reach of the poorer classes who would most 
need it. Such being the case, the difficulty would only be of 
another nature. It would not be that there was a scarcity of 
grain in the country, but that, owing to its high cost, it would be 
out of the reach of the poorer classes. And while itis not im- 
possible that we may be afflicted by a famine in a short time, it 
is certain that many now think that all such danger is passed, 
simply because we can obtain supplies from foreign countries, 
while they never consider that the people may be reduced to such 
a state of poverty that they may be unable to purchase such 
imported supplies. It is therefore a matter of vital importance 
that wo should make such preparations among ourselves as are 
necessary to prepare for such an impending calamity. 

It appears to us that such preparation could be best made by 
collecting rico, wheat, barley, etc, during years of plenty, and 
storing it against a probable time of famine. At first one world be 
apt to jump tothe conclusion that it would be most advisable to 
collect large quantitios of rico as a reserve stock, or create a 
reserve of cash, but the latter plan would not be really 
mivisable. For instance, at the time of forming a cash reserve 
acertain sum of money might bo sufficion to purchase one 
thousand Aoku of rice, whereas during a time of scarcity, the 
price of rico would rise to snch an extent, that the same sum 
would perhaps only purchase one hundred k.tu. Such being the 
case, it wonld be more advisable to collect a reserve stock of grain, 
but as such grain would nit keep for very long, it should be dis. 
tributed for consumption in the country every two or three 
years, and replaced by new crop grain. Those who are oxpori- 
enced in such matt rs say that millet will keep well, so that a large 
reserve stock of this cereal should always be collected, 
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Early in the season the want of rain led us to dread a failure 
of the crops, but subsequent favourable weather relieved us of this 
anxiety, and the harvest promises to be a good one, so that the 
people generally are benefited. No inconvenience would therefore 
be caused if the collection and storage of grain as @ reserve were 
commenced this year. But as the Government still persists in de- 
manding the payment of the land-tax in cash instead of in kind, 
the farmers will probably complain that, owing to their having 
had to sell their rice at great depreciation in an overstocked 
market caused by the present mode of levying the tax, their pro- 
duce has barely realized sufficient to pay the taxes, and quite 
precludes their laying aside any grain for storage against bad 
times to come. 

In our opinion this clearly demonstrates that the Government 
should institate at once some reform in the mode of collecting 
the land.-tax. 





SOME OTHER CHAPTERS OF JAPANESE 
HISTORY, 


YUI.NO-SHOSETSU. 


When Toyotomi Hideyoshi, better known by the name 
of Taiké6 Sama, had completed the victories which gave 
him absolute power over the entire Empire of Japan, and 
had retired to his castle at Osaka to enjoy his well earned 
repose, it was his desire that the people of his birthplace, 
the district of Aichi in the province of Owari, should come 
and settle in the wealthy city where he had taken up his 
residence and there pursue their several callings. Among 
the many who came was a certain dyer, named Yoshida 
Jiyemon, who was honoured with all the work required 
by the Court of Hideyoshi. This was in the years of 
Tenché (1573-91). 

On the death of Hideyoshi in the 8th month of the 3rd 
vear of Keiché (1598), one of his five chief ministers, 
Ishida Mitsunari, made preparations at his castle of Sawa- 
yama, (now Hikone) to commence hostilities against Toku- 
gawa Lyeyasu, who was also one of the principal ministers 
under Hideyoshi. ‘The dyer Jiyemon went to the castle 
of Ishida, to dye cloths for the various banners and screens ; 
but the castle shortly after falling into the hands of Iye- 
yasu, he with the rest was taken prisoner. On its being 
discovered, however, that he had taken no part in the fight, 
he was released. Deprived of his patron, Jiyemon wan- 
dered about from place to place and at last settled down 
in the post town of Yui in the district of Fuji in the pro- 
vince of Suruga. As he was an industrious and skilful 
workman, he soon laid by a little money, and finding that 
he was in a position to marry, he took to himself a wife, 
by whom he had a child born on the Ist of the 5th month 
of the 10th year of Keiché (1605), and whom he called 
Fujitaré. In the following year, however, the mother 
died. 

Now from his earliest years Fujitaré showed a great 
love for anything of a military nature. When only five or 
six vears old, it was his delight, when he could obtain his 
father’s permission, to get a number of playmates and go 
with them to the bank of the river, and there coustructing 
castles and fortresses, to carry on a mimic warfare, he 
invariably assuming the command. Jiyemon’s wish, how- 
ever, was that his son should become a priest, and at the 
age of seven Fujitaré was accordingly sent to a neighbour- 
ing temple called Seiké-ji, to be initiated into the profes- 
sion. Hitherto the boy had only shown his aptitude for 
warlike sports, but now he showed that he was also 
possessed of extraordinary powers of memory. One day, 
shortly after his arrival at the temple, there was a debat- 
ing assembly held at which some two hundred priests 
were present. Fujitar6é listened attentively to all that 
went on, and that night astonished his guardian, the priest 
of the temple, by repeating to him the different views that 
had been expressed by the various priest, on the subject 
under discussion. 

There happened to be living with the priest at this time 
acertain friend of his, a réziz named ‘Takamatsu Hambei, 
who was an experienced soldier and an accomplished 
scholar in Chinexe literature. Under his tuition the priest 
accordingly placed Fujitar6, and in both branches of learn- 
ing his progress was equally rapid and astonishing. 

In the 19th year of Keiché (1614) Iyeyasu came march- 
ing through the province of Suruga at the head of an army, 
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on his way to Osaka to wage war against the son of Hi-| hero, the more so that I detested the priesthood. 


deyoshi and his followers. Certain old men in the village 
expressed g great doubts whether Iveyasu would be success- 
ful, as the ‘Castle of Osaka was known to be the strongest 
in the country and was garrisoned by near upon a hundred 
and seventy thousand men, This was said in the hearing 
of Fujitard who told the old gossips that they had better 
be going about their business of planting carrots instead 
of talking such nonsense. The men were angry at those 
remarks from a boy, but Fujitaré said, “No castle, however 
strong, nor garrison however numerous, can wtand long if 
“their commanders are incompetent and fools.” And this 
saying of the boy’s proved true, for in the following year 
the Oxeka troops were utterly defeated, and the son of Hi- 
deyoshi in despair committed seppuku, 

One day Fujitaré asked his teacher what kind of man 
Hidevorhi had been, Hambei told Lim that he was nothing 
but the son of a farmer in the Aichi district, and that 
it was only by his abilities, his wisdom and his valour 
that he had been able to become the ruling power 
of the Empire. This set Fujitard thinking, that though 
he was but a dyer’s son, yet if he possessed the mental 
power of Hideyoshi there was no reason why he should 
not attain equally as eminent a position as that 
renowned warrior. Feeling that he needed to ally him- 
self, at least by name, to some noble ancestry, he asked 
Hambei whom he considered the greatest general that 
Japan had produced. Hambei replied that Kusunoki 
Masashige was certainly entitled to that position, inasmuch 
as he combined the qualities of wisdom, valour and mercy. 
So Fujitaré, because he had been born in the village of 
Yui, called himself Yui Minbunosuke Tachibana-no-Shé- 
setsu, this making hix family name the same as that of the 
illustrious general.* 

Shortly after this Jiyemon was siezed with a fatal ill- 
ness, and as he lay on his death bed he sent for F wjitaré6— 
now ealled Sho6setsu—and said to him, “ As I am about to 
“die, [leave with you a precious heirloom which has been 
“ in my family for many generations, having come to me from 
“my brother Jirobei, who was a skilful fencer.” He then 
produced a famous classical Chinese work in cight volumes, 
on the art of war and. military tactics, and gave them to 
his son as bis parting gift. He alxo requested that in 
seven days after his death the boy’s head might be shaved 
and that he should be devoted to the priesthood, so that 
by his holy life he might atone for the sins of his ances- 
tors and appease their spirits, aud he carnestly desired of 
the priest to see that his instructions were carried out. 

To the astonishment of all, however, Shosetsu, three 
davs after the death of his father, suddenly became deaf 
and dumb. His guardian the priest took him to all the 
doctors of the village, but their remedies, instead of being of 
any service, only seemed to made him worse. He seemed 
to have completely lost his senses. He teased and struck 
the priest's child until it was nearly mad ; he destroyed 
the sacred relics in the temple ; he placed himself upon 
the alter among the holy idols of Bhudda, and so conduet- 
ed himself that the good people of the village were grieved 
at the xad change in one who had heen noted for his 
good qualities and great promise, and looked npon him as 
one stricken by the curse of the Gods. Be that as it may, 
his conduct: became so uncontrollable that the priest was 
foreed to xend him away from the temple, and place him 
under care of his unele, a man named Seibel, who was a 
blacksmith by trade. After Shésctsu had remained some 
twenty days in Seibei’s house, his maduess seemed to de- 
part, but he still remained deaf and dumb. When the 
weather was tine he made the household understand that 
he wanted his midday meal prepared for him, and off he 
would go into the country, and return no more until night- 
fall. But to this Seibci made no objection, for he could be 
made to render no serviece in the house, and this was the 
ouly way to keep him out of mischief. This state of things 
lasted for five years, when one day Shosetsu coming to 
his uncle's side, astonished him by saying, “ Unele Seibei, 
“it was my futher's dying request that I should, seven 
“davs after his de: ath, lave my head shaved and become 
“a priest. Now having heard stories of'the great Hide- 
“yoshi from Hambei, ny teacher at the temple, I deter- 
“mined that I would attempt to rival the deeds of that 


* Kusunoki Masgashige waa descended from the ancient and famoug 


family of Tachibana, hence the boy's wish to called by that name, 
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For 
“this reason I have for five years pretended to be deaf 
“and dumb, while I have been living under your roof. 
“But vou must not think that Ihave becn wasting these 
“precious years, While I have gone out into the country 
“daily, it has not been for the purpose of fishing or idly 
“spending my time. IT have been learning to swim, to 
“run, to jump, with bamboo stick I have been acquiring 


“the knowledge of fencing and spear exercixe, I 
“have learned to ride on horses left by the farmers 


“in the fields, and every Icixure moment I have em- 
“ploved in studying the books presented to me by my 
“father on his death bed. I have also observed the 
“country and its natural advantages in time of war. I 
“ now intend to go on a musha- -shigiyst for a period of five 

“vears, and learn all the arts of fencing and other military 
“qualifications from such good masters as I shall meet 
“during my wandering.” With much reluctance his un- 
cle gave him permission to follow his desires, and bidding 
him farewell gave him a fine sword as a parting gift. 

The first steps that Shdsetsu took after leaving his 
uncle's house was to pay a visit to a neighbouring shrine, 
and after having performed his devotions, he wrote on a 
neighbouring cherry tree the following words : 


“ Never again shall here my vows be aid, 
Unless in richest silks I come array 


He then proceeded into the province of Kawachi ; Visit- 
ed the birth place of Kusunoki Masashige, and also his 
castle on the Honzé-vama, which the great general, with 
but comparatively few men, had successfully defended 
against the overwhelming forecs of H6j6, numbering a 
host of many thousands. ‘Thenee he went to the famous 
temple dedicated to Hachiman at Tsuboi, and at the 
root of a large pine tree at the back of the temple 
he buried a banner resembling the one Masashige had used, 
together with a family record of the great warrior which 
Shésetsu had made out when he was twelve years old. 
This he placed in a strong box with the characters Kusu- 
noki Kawachi Hanguan Tachibana-no-Masashige. ‘Then 
leaving Kawachi he came into the provinces of Kaga and 
Echizen. 

One evening as he was passing through a place on the 
sea const called Sabai, he found himse If benighted, and 
was therefore compelled to enter a temple for a night’s 
rest. Before he fell asleep some one came to the shrine, 
and having praved and made an offering, went away. 
Anxious to see what the stranger had offered, Shésetsu 
arose and found that a freshly severed head had been 
placed before the altar. He took it up and hid it, and then 
went away into a corner of the temple to rest. Without the 
moon was shining brightly, but the interior of the shrine 
was buried it pitchy obscurity. Shortly after the stranger 
returned, and finding the head that he had offered was no 
longer where he had placed it, commenced to search for it 
or hands and knees over the floor of the temple. Shdésetsu, 


making no sonnd, remained crouched in his corner. At 
last the stranger approached the spot where he was, and 


touching him with his hands commenced feeling him to 
see if he were a being.  Shdsetsu bore the inspec- 
tion without a movement for 2 moment or two, but finally 
unable to restrain himself any longer, he burst into a loud 
laugh. ‘The astonished stranger hurriedly demanded who 
he was and what was his business in the temple, and both 
went out into the moonlight. Shésetsu then told him that 
his name was Yui, that he was a descendant of the famous 
Kusunoki Masashige, and that he was now travelling on 


musha shigiyo. Tu reply to the inquiries of Shoésetsu, the 
stranger replied that he was a ré2im, formerly a retainer 
of the house of H6j6, by name Kanai HWambei. Shésetsu 
then asked him for what reason he had offered the head. 
He replied that he himself was also on musha_ shigiyéd 
and that the head was in pursuance of a vow, to make 
hubi tsukat. Shosetsu at onee challenged him, saying, 


+ In those day ait was the custom of a ‘young men who wished to 
become famous as soldiers to travel through the country and take lee- 
sons in fencing and military accomplishments from all famous masters, 
They sometimes assisted those who were engaged in carrying out any 
rendetta, but their prin: ‘ipal object: was to excel in all those qualities 
most admired in a samurai. 

t In those days the most reckless of the young samurai would some- 
times tuke an oath before a certain God that they would cut of the 
he:d of amanin each of the s xty-four provinces of Japan, while or 
their measha shigiyd. These heads they buried under small mounds in 
each province in order to propitiate the God, and cause them to become 
famous warriors, Hence the term hubs tus hed mound. 
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“We are both pursuing the same end, the attainment of| robbers numbering some seven or eight men. Shéseteu 
military skill; let us see which is already the better man.”| managed to disarm five of them, without however doing 
The challenge was at once accepted and each drew his| them much harm, when they begged for mercy, which was 
sword. There they stood face to face, these two youths,} granted them. One of their number then stepped forward 
the bright moonlight flashing on their skilfully wielded|and said, “ My name is Kumagai Saburobei. I was 
blades, whose clashing alone disturbed the silence of the| “formerly a retainer of the House of Takeda, the eage 
lonely place. For several minutes the combat waged des- | “ of Kai, but I am now a rénin and the chief a ear 
perately, when at last Hambei, receiving a slight wound, | “ highwaymen, who number three hundred and eig td . 
lowered his sword and said, “ Sir, I yield the victory to} Shésetsu advised them all to return to some honest calling, 
“you. Iam by-a great deal your inferior. In future I]and proceed to Yedo, where he promised to find employ- 
“shall consider myself as your pupil and retainer.”| ment for them all. 


Shésetsu at once put up his sword saying, “Now we must Shésetsu then set out for Yedo, where on his arrival 
“go each his separate way, but some day or other we shall he immediately called upon Kusunoki Fuden, the famous 
“meet again in Yedo.” Thus they parted. military professor of whom Ichiyémon had told him, at his 

Shésetsu now made his way southward and went to residence at Ushigome, and found that he had about 
Shikoku. Thence he crossed to Kiushiu and went on to three thousand pupils, many of whom were sons of 
the island of Amakuga, everywhere taking lessons in fenc- Daimios, and samurai of influence and position. He 
ing from whatever famous masters of the art he might | introduced himself, saying, “Iam Yui Shésetsu of auch 
meet, or trying his skill against all who had achieved | « and such a province, and having heard of your great 
distinction in swordmanship. After a while, crossing | « fame during my travels, I have for some years past 
again to the main land, he went to the province of Kii,] « been desirous of being numbered among your pupils, and 
and made the acquaintance of Sekiguchi Hayato, in the] « hence on my arrival in the capital,*have I come at once 
castle town of Wakayama, who was the most renowned | « to apply for any vacant position, however humble, to 
fencer in the whole province. Shésetsu lost no time in| « which you may be pleased to appoint me.” Fuden re- 
having a trial with him, and succeeded in holding his own plied that no one could remain in his house without a 
against him. Hayato accordingly engaged him as his surety, but that if it pleased him to do so, he might re- 
chief assistant, and by the time he had held that position main under his for roof a few days and rest from the fa- 
for a year or two, his fame became so great that the Lord tigues of his journey. Shésetsu, determined to let no 
of the Province desired to enrol him as one of his retain- opportunity slip, gratefully accepted the offer, and did 
ers. On account of some jealous interference, however, | whatever was required of him in the most diligent and 
the intentions of the Prince were frustrated, and Shosetsu, | skilful manner. So much so, indeed, that by the time he 
leaving Wakayama, turned his steps northward. As he had been a week in the house, Fuden, recognising his 
was passing across the plain of Awano in the Province of| splended abilities, told him that he might remain in his 


Mino, he met a young man dressed as a homusé.§ school, and that he would in his case waive the question of 
Entering into conversation with each other, Shdésetsu surety. 


BrOboce Laat they should sit down ona plone by the way Shésetsu therefore applied himself to his studies with 

see 7 isha ang iy oa 7 ae eas i " ates extreme deligence, so that in a few years he surpassed his 

Pee, eee Aenea By, cane Dent! master’s most famous pupils. During that time Fuden 

Over a young tree which grew by the road side and rested introdiesd Nini fo midst ok thie Decatoeaad samurai ot 

himself upon it, while he related his history, which was , , 

briefly that he was a ronin from Osaka “named Katéd rank, informing em Oss phisstsu wae canes -. 
, respects to himself both in literature and in warlike 


Ichiyémon, whose father had been killed by Sakai Sanuki- accomplishments, and that henceforward their sons could 


no-Kami, but as this man now held the office of regent | receive their lessons from him Indeed, in a short space of 
Tairé) of the Shégun, he had been unable to avenge his| ; . “ 
Mae death. At one time, when Sakai went as re-|'™¢ bs Spree ON Dene Benerek puny aeeeue aoe 
: superior to his master. 


presentative of the Shégun to preside at a festival at the 
Temple of Z6jéji in Shiba, where only women were per- ( To be continued.) 
mitted to be present, he had disguised himself as a woman, 
and gone to the festival with the intention of avenging 
his father’s death by laying his murderer, but he had 
been discovered and barely escaped with his life. His 
intention now was to perfect himself in swordmanship 
during his travels through the country, and to seize the 
first favourable opportunity of accomplishing his revenge. 

Shésetsu was in no slight degree moved by what the 
youth told him, and said, “I see that you are no ordinary 
“man. What you do is right and just in thus pursuing the 
“object of your revenge.’ I, too, have certain wishes to fulfil. 
“Let us have a bout in fencing and see how we stand 
“in respect of skill. He that wins shall be Master, and 
“he that loses shall be follower, but however the match 
“may result we will both promise to assist each other in 
“accomplishing our plans.” Ichiyémon agreed to this, and 
breaking branches from the tree to serve in the place of 
swords they set to. Shdésetsu overcame his aulversary, 
and the latter acknowledging himself his follower they 
travelled on together for three days, when Shésetsu being 
informed by his companion that a certain Kusunoki Fuden, 
n lineal descendant of the hero Kusunoki Masashige, was 
the most famous military tactician of the day, they parted 
company, promising to resume their acquaintance at Yedo 
on some future day, 

Shésetsu pursuing his journey northward, was passing 
over Iyahiko-yama, when he was attacked by a band of 





















































For the third time within two months we have to notice the 
effects of the flood tide coming up with a bore. In the first the 
Glenroy got adrift, and did serious damage to the P. & O. S. Hin- 
duatan ; in the second, on Sunday, 9th September, the Loudoun 
Castle broke from her moorings at the P. & O. buoy, fortunatel 
only just shaving the (/leneagles, and was then brought up wi 
her own anchor; and the third time was yesterday afternoon, 
Sunday, the 7th instant, when the Glenartney, which was moored 
at the same buoy as that to which the (*lenroy had been pone: 
ly, similarly broke adrift, and although she immediately let go 
her anchor, it failed to bring her up. A tug quickly came to her 
assistance, but could do _ nothing against the strength 
of the tide, and the huge vessel, nearly laden with a cargo of tea, 
was driven towards the Hongkew Associated Wharves. Moored 
to the wharf was the Holt’s line steamer Ulysses, and ahead of her 
the French mail steamer Ava. The Ulysses had some cargo boats 
alongside, against which the (lenartney drifted, and two of them 
were sunk. Four of the men on board of them are believed to 
have been drowned. The Glenartney then ran into the Ulysses 
doing considerable injury, and then swung against the Ava doing 
some damage to her stern. She was, however, brought up here, 
and made fast. On the turn of the tide two tugs took her in tow, 
and she anchored below the shipping. It is remarkable that on 
each of these occasionsa Glen steamer is mentioned, but neither 
of them received much damage. These particulars we have col- 
lected from various sources ; but we regret to say that the chief 
officer of the Glenartney to whom our reporter applied, was not 
one of them. We would suggest to that gentleman, that there 
are times in the lives of seafaring men, when the press is useful to 
them, and the Glenartney and its officers are among those whe 
have lately felt the benefit of it.—Shanghai Courier. 





§ This was a kind of fraternity in Japan. the members of which were 
distinguished by wearing deep hats reaching down to the chin. so that 
the face of the wearer could not be distinzuished. ‘They were mostiy 
sumuraiin search of some enemy, and thus their peculiar headdress 


served to protect them against detection by the foe whose life they 


A forcible illustration of the inconvenience arising from the Woo- 
sung bar is afforded in tbe case of the British sbi Taitsing, Cap- 
tain R. G. Johnston. She left Nagasaki on the 7t ult., and arriv- 
ed at the Red Buoy onthe 14th ult., where she was detained for 


sought. ‘The Aomusé were also provided with fifes, and on meeting | Mne day 8, owing to insufficiency of ie for te petri ee 
each other excnanged recognition by a few notes on the instrument, | This is no isolated case, for few vessels are able to enter withou 


A want of knowledge of the meaning of such notes was held to be proof 


being delayed for a longer or shorter time at Woosung.—S. C.& C, 
of inferiority. . 


Gazette. 
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REPORT ON THE FINANCES OF JAPAN, BY 
MR. MOUNSEY, SECRETARY TO H. M.’s 
LEGATION. 


(Continued. ) 





Ministry of Public Instruction.—Letters and learning 
came to Japan from China and Corea in very remote 
times, mention being made in Japanese annals of scholars 
from both these countries being brought over to impart a 
knowledge of the Chinese lauguage, and books to the 
Mikado’s Court as early as a.p. 300. The object of 
education was not, however, either at that period, during 
the dark ages, or under the régime of the Shdguns, the 
diffusion of knowledge amongst all classes of the people. 
It tended only tothe preparation by means of special 
training, of a sufficient number of men to carry on the 
Government service. Thus, though the Shoguns and 
many of the great Daimios founded and maintained educa- 
tional institutions of a high order, these were designed 
solely for the use of the Samurai class. The children of 
the common people were not admitted to Government 
schools, and all the education they received was at private 
schools or from private teachers. In spite of this exclu- 
sion, a very large proportion of the merchants, farmers 
and artizans are said to have been able to read, write, 
and keep their accounts. 


Under the Government of the Restoration, the diffusion 
of knowledge of all kinds, amongst all classes of the pev- 
ple, was early recognised as essential to the advance of 
the country, and all the schools, both the old ones, which 
have been reorganized to suit the new system of education, 
now universal throughout the Empire, and the new ones, 
which have been and are being added to their number, are 
now open to scholars from all classes of society on equal 
terms. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction “was established in 
1871, and the last report issued by it is for the year 1874. 
From it I extract the following data and figures :— 

For educational purposes the Kmpire is divided into 
seven districts, and in these there were in the year referred 
to 20,017 elementary schools, an increase of 7,459 over 
the number open in 1873, 32 middle schools, 53 normal 
schools, 91 foreign language schools, aud 2 Government 
colleges for special sciences. 

The total number of pupils in these establishments 
was 1,730,179, 1,312,141 male, and 418,038 female, or 
6°15 per cent. of the total population. ‘his percentage 
is no doubt a small ove, but if the increase in the number 
of pupils in 1874 as compared with 1873 viz., 568,966, is 
maintained for a few years, Japan will in this respect 
soon be on a level with the most advanced European 
nations. 

The quality of the tuition being a subject beyond the 
limits of this report, I confine myself to remarking in 
regard to it that all special sciences are taught in foreign 
languages. Medical science is taught in German, but the 
report states that in future English, which has been used 
for all the other sciences, will eventually be substituted 
for it. _ 

Of the 103 foreign instructors employed by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction 45 (40 male and 5 female) are Eng- 
lish, 19 (17 male and 2 female) American, and the re- 
mainder are German 22, French 14, Russian 1, Swiss 1, 
aud Chinese 1. 

The total expenditure on elementary schools in 1874 
was 639,0551. of which 216,169/. was raised by voluntary 
contributions, 291,722/. by School District rates, and 
60,3201. by school fees. ‘The Government aid to these 
schools was 60,000/., and it also expended 128,628/. during 
the same year on the colleges and higher schools, as well 
as a considerable sum on the education of young men in 
Europe and America. 

This Ministry employs 170 officials. 

Ministry of Public Worship has 108 officials. 

Ministry of Public Works is divided into seven De- 

rtments for Mines, Railways, Telegraphs, Lighthouses, 
Mechanics, Mechanical Science, and Repairs; aud em- 
ploys 889 officials. 

Ministry of Justice, inclusive of the Central Tribunals 
at Yedo, has a staff of 1,370 persons. 


There are 23 Provincial Courteam thy sBTe Appeals 


from them can be carried in the first instance to 
one of the four High Courts at Yedo, Ozaka, Nagasaki, 
and Miyagi, and finally to the Supreme Court of Justice 
which sits at Yedo. 

Ministry of the Imperial Household, 292 officials. 

From the foregoing it appears that in nine of the ten 
Ministries (the last published list of officials does not con- 
tain those of the Ministry of Marine) there were up to 
January last, 6,039 officials, enjoying salaries varying 
from 960/. to 30/. per annum. The employment of such 
a large body of men in this way was probably one of the 
consequences of the Restoration. It was then found 
necessary to reward those who had fought in its favour, 
and this was at the time the easiest manner of doing so. 
Everyone was aware that there were far more hands in 
the Ministries than were needed for the work, and it is 
quite possible that the Ministers were only awaiting an 
opportunity to reduce their numbers when the Mikado’s 
Decree of January 4, reducing the land tax to 24 per 
cent., and the revenue by 8,000,000 yen, rendered this 
measure absolutely imperative. A curtailment of ex- 
penditure of a similar amount was ordered at the same 
time, and in consequence of this order, all the officials of 
all the Departments were dismissed, and only a portion of 
them re-appointed. I have uot been able to ascertain the 
extent of the reduction, but there is no doubt that is has 
been very considerable. 

Colonization Department.—This Department was estab- 
lished in 1871, primarily for the purpose of developing 
the resources of the island of Yezo, and secondly, for that 
of improving agriculture throughout the Empire by the 
introduction of foreign crops, stock, implements, and 
fruit trees. 

Previous to 1862, the island of Yezo appears to have 
been a sort of terra incognita to the Japanese of Nippon. 
They had, it is true, carried on mining operations there 
at intervals from remote times, as long indeed as 620 
years ago, but they knew little or nothing of the general 
resources of the island. In the above-mentioned year a 
preliminary survey of it was made by a foreign Engineer 
and geologist, engaged for the purpose by the Shogun, 
but nothing further seems to have been done until 1871. 
The survey was then recommenced and was continued 
until the close of 1875. 

From the reports of the surveyors, published by the 
Department, it appears that Yezo contains 35,739 square 
miles, and that it is very sparely inhabited, the principal . 
part of the population being Ainos,* or “ Hairy Men,” 
who are supposed to be the last remnants of the 
aborigines of Japan, and who are described as a 
muscular, active race, docile and gentle, and living by 
hunting and fishiug. The island contains coal, silver, 
sulphur, gold, and other minerals. The three first might, 
it is said, produce a considerable revenue, if properly 
worked, but the richest veins of gold appear to have been 
exhausted. 

Besides its mineral resources, the island possesses pe- 
troleum wells, large forests of excellent timber, and a 
fertile soil, especially adapted to the growth of wheat, 
barley, and hemp crops, whilst the rivers and adjacent 
seas abound in salmon, cod, herrings, sardines, &c., and 
the sea otter. The climate, which is said to be healthy, 
is considerably colder than that of Nippon, and the win- 
ters are rigorous. 

The Colonization Department has fixed the capital of 
Yezo at a place called Sapporo, which appears to be a 
well-chosen site, and has connected it, by means of a 
waggon road ninety miles in length, with the Bay of 
Mororan, where there is said to be excellent anchorage. 
About 100 miles of road have been made in other parts 
of the island. It has also established model farms and 
nursery gardens in Nippon, where foreign stock, grasses, 
fruit trees, &c., are acclimatized before being sent on to 
Yezo, and where scientific farming and the construction 
aud use of European agricultural implements are taught. 

A long time will, however, probably elapse before the 
island becomes a valuable property for Japan or its re- 
venues cover the expenditure of the Colonization De- 
partment. For the inhabitants of Nippon show great 
reluctance to emigrating to it, and, according to the state- 


* The census of 1872 gives the entire population at 163,668,—63,03] 
males and 60,687 females, 
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ments of the surveyors, the Department has not yet at- 
tempted to counteract this reluctance by offering land on 
liberal terms. The fisheries, which if properly regulated 
might no doubt be a source of much wealth to the islaud, 
are now farmed out to Japanese, chiefly resident in Nip- 
pon, to the prejudice of the settlers, and the fish is cured 
in such a manner that it is unfit for any but the Chines 

and Japanese markets. : 

Land Tax Reform Office was instituted in 1873 for 
the reassessment of the Land Tax. 

Administration of the three Fus and thirty-five Kens.— 
The Fus are the cities of Yedo, Kidto, and Osaka, and 
the Kens are the districts into which the Empire was 
divided for administrative purposes soon after the resto- 
ration. 

There were originally sixty-eight Kens, but the num- 
ber was reduced to thirty-five early in 1876, and a fur- 
ther reduction to twenty-three is spoken of. Each Fu 
and Ken is administered by a-Governor and Vice- 
Governor appointed by the Mikado. 

Police.—The entire police force of the Empire numbers 
18,473 men ; of these 6,000 are stationed at Yedo, 895 at 
Kidto, and 606 at Osaka, the remaining 10,972 being 
distributed in the thirty-five Kens. The force at Yedo 
is maintained at the above strength, because, being the 
seat of the Central Government, bodies of men can be 
most easily detached thence to any part of the country 
whore their services may be required. 

The Shinté Shrines of Isé and other Shinté temples 
supported by central and provincial Governments.—The 
Shrines of Isé, a province about 200 miles south-west of 
Yedo, have the same importance in the eyes of Japanese 
as has Mecca in those of Mahommetans. ‘Thousands of 
pilgrims annually flock to these shrines to purchase the 
charms against disease and misfortune of all sorts, which 
are there sold by the priests and are considered more 
efficacious than those dispensed at any other temple in 
the Empire. 

Reconstruction of the Imperial Palace.—The Mikado’s 
Palace at Yedo havihg been destroyed by fire in 1874, it 
has been decided to build a new one for His Imperial 
Majesty. ‘Ihe entire cost is estimated at 200,000/, and 
the construction of it is to be spread over five years. 

The remaining items of expenditure either explain 
themselves or will be referred to in Part III of this 
report. 

Part IIl.— The National Debt. 

The uprooting of old institutions and the substitution 
in their stead of new governing and administrative bodies 
aud forms, appear to have had one trait, at least, iv com- 
mon in all countries of the world; they have always re- 
sulted in the creation or angmentation of National Debt. 

Japan has been no exception to the rule, though toa 
much smaller extent than is generally supposed. 

During the feudal times the Shoguns and a great 
majority of the Daimios issued paper money of all sorts 
aud values, even for sums as smnall as one-fifth and one- 
tenth part ofa cent., which circulated within the limits 
of their respective provinces. In theory, this paper 
money was convertible; in practice, the issuer seldom 
held himself responsible for the payment of its equivalent 
in coin. 

Soon after its establishment, the Central Government 
abolished these various currencies and substituted for them 
a uniform paper currency, banding over to each ‘ Han,” 
as the provinces were then called, a quantity of the new 
paper money, proportionate, more or less, to the amount 
formerly in circulation, and to its supposed wants. At 
the same time the Government assumed the responsibility 
of the debts which the Shoguns and Daimios had con- 
tracted during their administration of affairs. 

The amount of these debts and the amount of paper 
money issued by the Shoguns and Daimios may conse- 
quently be said to have formed the national debt of Japan 
up to 1868; and the difference between the sum total of 
this debt in the year first mentioned and the sum total of 
the debt at the present day will show, toa great extent, 
the price which the Japanese have paid for the changes 
which have taken place in their Government and country 
during the last nine years. . 

The accompanying table contains the official statements 
of the debt, as published with the estimates of the last 
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four anda half years. I insert the statements for the 
years 1873 and 1874, as well as that for the first six 
months of 1875, principally because they show even more 
clearly than do the estimates to which they are appended, 
the crude ideas regarding finance entertained at the time 


of their publication. 


STATEMENT OF Pusiic DEbt. 
ESTIMATES OF 1873. 





Yen. £ 
Internal Debt, bearing interest. 13,755,873 2,751,176 
Ditto, not bearing interest ...... 12,718,478 2,543,695 
Otel. Susscasteauueesedest es 26,474,351 5,294,871 
Of this total this and last year’s 
instalments have been paid... 758,700 151,740 
Balance ...cccccccssrcesees 25,715,661 5,143,131 
Foreign Debt.......... ievueecaee .«« 5,509,050 1,101,810 
Rotel sissstnes wideatsasaee 81,224,701 6,244,941 
EsTIMATES OF 1874, 
| Yen. £ 
Internal Debt, 4 per cent....... 11,237,750 2,247,550 
Ditto, 6 per cent.........ssecceeee 1,580,200 316,040 
Ditto, not bearing interest...... 9,232,553 1,846,510 
POlal sieve osatectetecsiceses 22,050,503 4,410,100 
Amount to be paid in year end- 
ing December 31, 1874...... 249,223 49,844 
Balance, Dec. 31, 1874... 21,801,280 4,360,256 
Foreign Debt, 9 per cent. ....... 3,859,592 771,918 
Ditto, 7 per cent. ....cccscccecesees 11,712,000 2,342,400 
Ditto, not bearing interest ....... 1,515,000 303,000 
17,086,592 3,417,318 
Amount to be paid in year end- 
ing December 31, 1874........ 2,003,000 400,600 
| Balance, Dec. 31, 1874... 15,083,592 3,016,718 
Internal Debt .......... seseuees seeee 21,801,280 4,360,256 
Foreign Debt ..........sseseeees eee 15,083,592 3,016,718 
Total ........ é. wabiaeteedeuaee 36,884,872 7,376,974 
This sum, minus estimated re-. 
serve fund, on Dec. 31, 1874, 21,029,841 4,205,968 
Leaves uncovered debt... 15,855,031 3,171,006 














Estimates oF 1875—(January 1 to June 30.) 











Yen. £ 

Internal Debt, 4 per cent.. ..... 12,048,750 2,409,750 
Ditto, 6 por Cent......ccecsesceeees 2,213,550 442,710 
Ditto, 8 per Cent.......ccesscsceeee 5,868,725 1,173,745 
OUR soretesseutncaiedueccusaes 20,131,025 4,026,205 
Ditto, not bearing interest...... 10,092,532 2,918,506 
30,223,557 6,044,711 

Amount payable in half year... 606,833 121,366 
Balance, January 1, 1875. 29,616,724 0,923,345 
Foreign Debt, 9 per cent........ ~9491,152 698,230 
Ditto, T per Cent.....ccccccsccoees 11,712,000 2,342,400 
15,203,152 3,040,630 

Amount payable in half year... 722,240 144,448 
Balance, January 1, 1875. 14,480,912 2,896,182 
Literal Debtiicecesisssasvedss ves 29,616,724 0,923,345 
Foreign Debt......sccccssscsccces - 14,480,912 2,896,182 
Total Coceeeeeeseseseaeneosencecee 44,097,636 8,319,527 
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CuRRENCY STATEMENT. 


Old currency notes ..........s000 $2,357,153 6,471,430 
Demand promissory notes......... 1,722,508 344,502 
Han and Ken promissory notes. 4,654,616 930,923 
Frankfort new currency notes.. 57,207,174 11,441,435 
Total.....scccsscscseseeeesseee 95,941,451 19,188,290 
Grand total. ......ecsseeceeees 140,089,087 28,007,817 
Minus estitmated reserve fund 
IN 1875...ccccccsssseeses 22,074,864 4,414,973 
Uncovered debt......cse.ccvseeeeel 17,964,222 28,592,844 


Estimates OF 1875-76.—(July 1 to June 30.) 
Statement of Public Debt on July 1, 1875. 


Yen. £ 
Internal Debt, 4 per cent........ 12,041,564" = 2,408,313 
Ditto, 6 per Cent....ccrcccssseses 2,238,550 447,710 
Ditto, 8 per Cent...ccccecsesesoes . 8,686,950 1,737,390 
Total ........0 vieteueeaseussseh 22,967 ,064 4,593,413. 
Ditto, not bearing interest...... 10,037,785 2,007,557 
33,004,849 6,600,970 
Paper money in circulation...... 94,803,819 18,960,764 
Total Internal Debt.........127,808,668 25,561,734 
Foreign Debt, 9 per cent........ 3,003,152 600,630 
Ditto, 7 per cent.....cceccccceeeee 11,477,760 2,295,552 
Total of Foreign Debt....... 14,480,912 2,896,182 
Grand total, Internal and 
Foreign Debt.......+.+. 6 142,289,580 28,457,916 
Minus reserve fund......-++eec00- 24,416,257 4,883,251 
Ditto, in fus and kens............ 536,075 107,215 
Loans for industrial and cbari- 
table purposes, to be refunded 
to Government......ccccccsesee 12,594,889 2,518,978 
37,547,221 7,009,444 
Uncovered debt......+000- Sleaaiee 104,742,359 20,948,472 





EstTiMATES OF 1876-77. 
Statement of Public Debt on July 1, 1876. 


Yen. £ 

Internal Debt, 4 per cent........ 11,801,750 2,360,350 

Ditto, 6 per cent.........0+. eeciis 2,238,550 | 447,710 

Ditto, 8 per cent.......e0e-seeeeee 16,641,850 3,328,370 

30,682,150 6,136,430 

Ditto, not bearing interest...... 10,082,720 2,006,544 

Total .ccscssscsscsscsceseseeeee 40,714,870 8,142,974 

Paper money in circulation...... 94,054,731 18,810,946 

Total Internal Debt.........1384,769,601 26,953,920 

Foreign Debt, 9 per cent. ....... 2,928,000 585,600 

Ditto, 7 per Cemt....crceccscrreeee 11,227,123 2,245,424 

Total Foreign Debt......... 14,155,123 2,831,024 
Grand total, Internal and 

Foreign Debt..........0++- 148,924,724 29,784,944 

Minus regerve fund.....coeeseeees 28,341,416 5,668,283 
And loans” repayable to 

Government.......... pauvaes 9,382,485 1,876,497 

37,723,901 7,544,780 

Uncovered debt......ccsesecesevees 111,200,823 22,240,164 


With regard to the first of these statements, it is only 
necessary to remark that all mention of the rate of in- 


terest payable on the debt, as well as of the amount of 


paper currency in ak, 6 aici fe and that the 





foreign debt there referred to is a loan raised in London 
in 1871 for the construction of the railway from Yoko- 
hama to Yedo. 

The statement for 1874 is more specific. It mentions 
the rate of interest on the various loans, and makes the 
public acquainted with the existence and amount of the 
Reserve Fund. In it there appear two additions to the 
foreign debt, viz., 2,842,800/. and 303,000/. The first of 
these sums is a loan raised in 1873 for the purpose of 
capitalising the allowances and pensions of the Nobles and 
Samurai, and the second is the last instalment of the 
Shimonoséki indemnity. As this latter sum was not 
borrowed, but is mentioned in the Estimates of Expend- 
iture for the year 1874 as having been paid out of the 
Reserve Fund, it ought not to have been inserted as an 
item of foreign debt. 


In the third statement, that for the first six months of 
1875, an account of the paper currency is given, but as 
the Vice-Minister of Finance informs me that this ac. 
count is faulty, and that in general the three documents 
above referred to are incorrect, I pass at once to the state- 
ment attached to the Estimates of 1875-76, which, he 
says, contains a correct account of the public debt on the 
Ist July, 1875. 

It will there be seen that there are four items of 
internal debt. 

The lst of these, bearing 4 per cent. interest, represents 
the debts contracted by the Daimios during the period 
which elapsed between the Restoration and the abolition 
of the Hans, 1868-71, t.e., whilst they retained the ad- 
ministration of their provinces by appointment from the ° 
Mikado. His Majesty’s Government assumed the res- 
ponsibility of these debts in 1871, when the administration 
of the whole Empire passed into its hands. 

The 2nd item of internal debt, bearing 6 per cent. 
interest, is the result of a financial operation of the 
Government commenced in 1873, and still continued, with 
the object of restricting the amount of paper money in 
circulation and preventing a deterioration of its value. 
The operation consists in allowing holders of fifty yen and 
upwards to purchase Government bonds bearing 6 per 
cent. interest, a certain number of which are annually 
drawn by lottery, and are then paid off in gold. 

The 8rd item, bearing 8 per cent. interest, results from 
the scheme propounded iu 1873 for capitalizing the allow- 
ances and pensions of Nobles and Samurai. It will be 
remembered that the Government then offered to all of 
these two classes, who voluntarily surrendered their 
hereditary pensions, a sum equivalent to six years’ income, 
and to those who held annuities a sum equivalent to four 
years’ income, payable, in both cases, balf in cash and half 
in Gevernment bonds bearing 8 per cent. interest. This 
item is nothing else than the amount of allowances and 
annuities capitalized under the above scheme. 

The 4th item bears no interest, and represents the 
amount of debt contracted by the Daimios towards 
Japanese subjects during the fifty years preceding the 
Restoration. The Mikado’s Government considered it 
an act of justice to assume the responsibility of this debt, 
and it was accordingly arranged that the period of payment 
should correspond with the length of the period during 
which the debt was contracted. It is consequently being 
paid off in instalments at the rate of one-fiftieth per annum, 

The items. of foreign debt having been already explain- 
ed, I now come to the currency statement. 

The Vice-Minister of Finance, who has furnished me 
with the above information regarding the internal debt, 
states that the amount of paper money issued by the 
Shéguns and Daimios, for which the Mikado’s Government 
became responsible, was 49,000,000 yen (9,800,000/.). 
This paper money was, as above stated, replaced by an 
equivalent amount of Government paper money in 1868 
and a farther sum of the same currency of about 
48,000,000 was issued between the years 1868 and 18705. 
This paper money is not convertible at present except 
in the way mentioned in my remarks on the 6 per cent, 
item of the debt’; but as it is the avowed intention of the 
Government to render it convertible into specie as soon 
as circumstances will permit of their doing so, I do not 
hesitate to consider it as a part of the national debt. 

The total amount of paper money issued by the Mikado’s 
Government up to thei present date is thus 97,000,000 
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yen (19,400,000/.), and the amount in circulation on the 
Ist of July, 1875, was 94,803,819 yen (18,960,764/.). 
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At the same time there is a slight increase in the re- 


serve fund, which, as I learn from the same source, con- 


From the foregoing it appears that the items of debt] sists in round numbers of— 


inherited by the Government of the Restoration from 
the feudal times are— 


1. The internal debt, bearing no interest 

and amounting on July 1, 1878, to 

RDG GUM Ole e5ceicerccewsssenistvedecasses 2,007,557 
2. The paper money issued by the Shé- 

guns and Daimios, amounting to the 

sum of 


11,807,557 
It also appears that the debts incurred since the 


Restoration are— F 
1.. Internal debt, bearing 4 per cent. 
interest, contracted by the Daimios 
whilst administering the affairs of 
their provinces in the Mikado’s name, 
and amounting on July 1, 1875, to. 
2. The debt, bearing 6 per cent. inierest, 
which is saply the temporary fund- 
ing of an equivalent amount of 
PAPEL MONCY..........cescesscecscecceecees | 
3. The debt, bearing 8 per cent. interest, 
representing the amount of allow- 
ances and pensions capitalized up to 
ly 11819, Vidersesses cig consusssvi noel 
4. The amount of paper money in circula- 
tion on the same date, 18,960,764/., 
minus 9.800,000/., being the amount 
of te same inherited fiom the Shé- 
guns and Daimios, i.¢...............06006 
The foreign debt, raised for the con- 
struction of railways and the capi- 
talization ofallo sancesand _ensions, 
amounting on July 1, 1875, re 


2,408,313 


447,710 


1,737.390 


9,160,764 


or 


(1) Construction of railways. 600,630 
(2) Capitalization of allow- 
ances and pension........ 2,295,552 
2,896,182 





Making a total of............ ‘fcbebiee tates 16,650,359 

As regards this total, it must be remarked, Ist, that 
item 3 and the second part of item 6 are sel f-redeeming 
loans, inasmuch as the interest paid upon them is com- 
pensated by the decreasing charge on the Treasury for 
the allowances and pensions of Nobles and Samurai ; and, 
2nd, that it is reduced by a reserve fund of 7,509,444/. in 
the hands of the Government, to 9,140,915/. 

Hence the actual amount of debt incurred by the 
Government of the Restoration appears to be under 
9,250,000/. sterling ; and, considering the magnitude and 
extent of the changes which have taken place in this 


the public debt was during :— 





£ 
Gold COIN... ..cececeeeseseesceesescesseeese4,000,000 
Government paper money........ .....++«1,600,000 
Loans due to Government....... ......... 1,900,000 
The annual charge for the interest and redemption of 


1875-76. 1876-77. 
£ £ 

Internal debt— 
Interest ......0++++00+0378,848 ... 380,733 
Principal .............124,388 ... 366,630 
503,236 747,363 

Foreign debt— 
Interest .......0.60066218,167 ... 211,689 
Principal ...........6.-147,727 ... 151,236 
365,894 362,925 
Total........sseseseeee+869, 130 1,110,288 


Thus showing an increase in the latter year of 
241,158/., which is due to the addition made to the 8 per 
cent. internal debt. 

‘aking the average expenditure of the State during 
the two years 1875-76 and 1876-77, and the average 
charge for the interest on and redemption of .the capital 
of the national debt during the same period, it will be 
found that the latter. is under 8 per cent. of the former. 

There will be a constant decrease in the charge for the 
foreign debt proportionate to the amount of capital an- 
nually paid off; the 9 per cent. item of this debt will be 
extinguished in five years, and the 7 per cent. item in 
1895. 

Part III.—General Remarks. 

The following Comparative Table of the Estimates of 
years 1875-76 and 1876-77 was published, together with 
the Estimates of the latter year, in January last. The 
Minister of Finance then stated that a more retrospective 
comparison was impossible on account of the unsatisfac- 
tory manner in which the Estimates of the previous years 
had been drawn up, and the contents of this table must 
consequently form the basis of avy general remarks on 
the financial position of the country, more especially as, 
until statements of actual revenue and expenditure are 
published, any speculation as to its future would be pre- 


mature. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF EsTIMATES OP 1875-76 AND 1876-77. 
REVENUE. 























country during their tenure of office—viz., the reform of ee Bae De- 
the eaiice sia iuiserallais the creation of an army and se bao Mahal Increase crease 
navy, the adoption of an uniform system of taxation, Saaliaataameiaeteon 7 
involving the abolition of no less than 2,000 petty dues aoe ee £ £ £ £ 
and imposts, the introduction of railways and telographs, |’ "sommes from edema 345,968} 352,509 3,541) 
the establishment of lighthouses aud post-offices, the issue Vand tax... 10,301,193! 9,311,349) — 989.844 
ofa new currency, the extension of public instruction, | Royalty on mines ......... "2093 2,221 118 — 
and the initiation of a new code of civil and criminal | Salary tax..............00... 21,657 18,716) — 2,941 
jurisprudeuce—this sum does not seem disproportionate gina rae 453,562, 439,7831 13,779 
to the results obtained. Te* on eevande ur Hoke 

The sum total of the public debt on the Ist J uly, 1875, °C) Th ene RE 87,497 74,118} — 13,379 
was 28,457,916/., and according to the latest statement, | Tribute from Loochoo ... 10,14 6,985, — | 3,162 
that which accompanied the estimates of the current it pi fotiia ais uals 322,61 peg pegs! —_ 
year, and gives an account of the debt on the Ist July, Stamp duties............... 106,984 106,376 — 60S 
1876, this sum has been increased during the year to} Post Oftice stamps........ 114,000, 130,577} 16,577, — 
29,784,9- 47. Aaa ae Hereul enclaeaerte sales eee ee ee 9,566 

The items of debt in which there is an increase are | Other taxes and duties... 9 0,873) 64, = 
the internal debt, bearing 8 per cent. interest, and the rtd Cee ees tw ites sar _ 
foreign debt, bearing 9 per cent. interest. As regards the Tutepraplis ccc 30,429 32,772; 2,343) — 
former, the Vice-Minister of Finance informs me that it | Manufactories. ............. : 90,055 71,142) — 12,913 
iq entirely due to the settlement of claims arising ont of Sr fesemeerecte nea! 154,160} 19,112) — 
the capitalization of allowances and pensions, voluntari’y ee ebnenS che ain 193,791) 138,554, — 55,237 
surrendered in accordance with the terms of the scieme | Rents trom publie lands 
of 1873. Astothe foreign debt, he states that the in-| aud edifices.. ............ 29,134 27,943 — 1,191 
erease (which is not absolute, but only apparent, as di- | Forests.....0.00.00.0.004 | 43,404) 25,934. — 47,500 
minishing the amount of this debt redeemed during the A cinco Nbesr ia pees oO, ma a 7 108,515 
year in question) is owing to the insertion in this state- Govertnients., ee : | 607,345 265,099 — 342, 446 
ment of a small number of bonds bought in by the Gov- Sanne (ere eian ee ape ase 
ernment since the debt was incurred, and excluded from SOD i scsniavionaan | 13,417, 603, 12,599, 128) — 1,118,625 





previous statements of the dG oO gle 
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EXPENDITURE. 
































1875-76. | 1876-77. |Increase.; Decrease 
£ £ £ 
Redemption of Public’ 
DG bic tsceaadewsdiseniage? §69,131; 1,110,289 241,15 — 
Civil List and appanages| : 
of Imperial Princes ..... 145,580: = 165,500 = 20 000 — 
Allowances and pensions! 3,561,073) 3,541,071! 19,998 
ae of State............ $0,000 98, 18,800 ~— 
Deena adit | 40,000 41,400, 1,400 — 
ponents of Local Of. | | 
Ministry es seehestiuas =| 6, oe —- — 
inistry of Foreign A 
fairs i sheen = ree 34, 37,1 3,12 — 
Ministry of Interior ...... 460, 739,963, 279,952) — 
P Finance...... 320, 9: 359. 720) 38, — 
3 War .......... | 1,390, 1,450,000, 60, a 
Marine ... .. 5-40, 709,940, 196, — 
Ministry Kel Public In- 
struction ................. | 340, 340, — 
Ministry of Public Wor- 
Bhipsjcncodews aes | |, 14,6 6 
Ministry ofPublic Works) 950, 980,000 30,000 
Ministry of Justice...... | PA 
Ministry of Imperial 2.50, 284,100: 34,1 -~ 
Household ............... 44.5 63,200, 18,7008 — 
Colonization De ‘partment. 350,43) 351,132, 21,188) = — 
Land Tax Reform ftice. | 0,600 04,200 84, 600 — 
Three Fus................. 110,772! 90,504, — 20,217 
Thirty-five Kens... ..... | 749,278 741,996 — 7,282 
pte ade of Police in | | 
NidO sonia: 200, 239,000; 39, a 
(;eneral Police ............ 120:000 pts 30,000 — 
ShintO Shrines ............ | 44,000, 44,000. — oo 
Repairs in Fus and Kens’ 274, 000 327 ,800 53,800. — 
Legations and Consulates 103, 000: 109.660, 6,660 — 
Miscellaneous............. | 1,384, 034 111,810 = — eee, 2a 
Fund for loans............ 300, 100, 000 — ;, 200,000 
Fund for contingent ex-' | 
PENBES ...... eee ' 1,000,000: 266,000) — 134,000 
Total... «. | 13,699,701) 12,598,769, — = lk 100,932 932 


According to this table the total decrease of revenue in 
the current year will be 1,118,5252., and the total decrease 
of expenditure 1,100,932/. 

The chief items of the former are :— 

1. The Land Taz, the decrease in which is altributed 
to the introduction of the uew system of levying it at the 
rate of 3 per cent. on the value of the land, as already des- 
cribed. 

The effect of the further reduction to 24 per cent. will 
not be apparent until the Estimates of the ensuing finan- 
cial year are published, as the greater part of the tax for 
the current year had been collected previous to the pro- 
mulgation of the Mikado’s Decree of the 4th of January 
last. It is calculated that this mensnre will further reduce 
the Land Tax by about 1,600,000/. 

2. Taxon Allowances and Pensions, where the de- 
crease is due to the capitalization of the allowance, &c. 

3. Revenue of the Hokkaido; aud 

4. Miscellaneous Receipts.—The sale of Government 
property and the refund of loans. 

The taxes which show considerable increase during the 
current year are those on fermented liquors and tobacco, 
aud there is au increase in the revenue from the Post- 
office, Railways, Telegraphs, Mines, Mint, and Customs. 

With regard to the latter, I may remark that the re- 
venue from this source in 1873, excceded that of any of 
the subsequent years, the receipts in the different Es- 
timates being :— 


| £ 
1873° <<: ‘ss 364,782 
1874... . 7 w» 343,383 
1875... in sas ., 848,968 
1876 .. os . ne 882,509 


showing that ae has beena slight decrease in the foreign 
trade of the country. The following figures, extracted 
from the Trade Reports of Her Majesty’s Consuls, show 
the nature and extent of this decrease :— 


Imports. Exports, Total. 

; £ £ 
1873...... sessceees 0,488,813 4,132,199 9,621,012 
tore Seerereerr oes . 4,844,726 4,000,327 8,845,053 
LST daccce seccesses 5,894,413 3,602,978 9,496,391 


There is no doubt a general wish for a revision of the 
Tarif! Clause of the Foreign Treaties on the part of the 


Japanese, They argue that 4 et yor Bl smuch as it 


does not give them the stipulated 5 per cent. duty on many 
articles. On the other hand, the Yokohama Chamber of 
Commerce is, I believe, of opinion that it not only does 
this, but that in practice many goods pay as much as 7 
per cent. It seems probable that an impartial examina- 
tion of the working of the clause in question has not yet 
been made. 

The items of expenditure in which there is an estimated 
decrense are :— 

1. Allowances and Pensions, in consequence of capi- 
talization. 

2. The “ Fus,” and “ Kens,” in consequence of the 
separation of their judicial and administrative functions, 
the control of the former being now placed in the hands 
of the Minister of Justice. 

3. Miscellaneous. The large sum of 1,384,084/., charged 
under this head in the Estimates of 1875-76, was account- 
ed for at the time of their publication in the following 
manner :— 





£ 
Philadelphia Exhibition............... 50,377 
Cost of refining gold and silver....... 8,990 
Liquidation of allowances of Nobles 
and Samurai......... sees eoccseese. 1,019,240 
Rebuilding of four bridges in Yedo... 17,807 
Advances for br ick houses in Yedo... 64,000 
Loan to Mitsu Bishi Steam-ship 
Company....cccccceess covceeceeeeees 163,620 
Loan to Bank of Yedo ........ceecceees 60,000 
Total .....ccccccsseeees 1,384,034 


Some of these charges belong exclusively to the Esti- 
mates of the year in question. Those that occur in 1876- 
77 are provided for in the Estimates of the different 
Ministers, or, as in the case of the item, “ Liquidation of 
Allowances of Nobles aud Samurai,’ by an addition to 
the internal debt. 

4. Fund for Loans and Contigent Expenses.—The do- 
crease in these two items, which is merely apparent, is 
caused by the adoption ofa new system in framing the 
Estimates for the current year. Instead of a lump sum 
being provided for contingencies, as was formerly the 
case, the expenditure of each Ministry is now calculated 
in such a way as to cover all its incidental and unforeseen 
expenses. 

Amongst the items of expenditure in which there is an 
increase in the current year we accordingly find all the 
Ministries. ‘The increase in their Estimates is, however, 
only partially due to the cause above mentioned, and the 
Minister of Finance attributes it, to some extent, to the 
enlargement of their spheres of action. In his explana- 
tory letter he states, for instance, that the administrative 
functions of the Ministry of the Interior have become 
more comprehensive on account of the increased encour- 
agement which it affords to industry ; that there is an in- 
crease in both men and armaments in the army and navy ; 
that the mining operations have been considerably ex- 
tended by the Ministry of Public Works; and that the 
establishment of more District Courts and the comple- 
tion of the re-assessment of the land have caused addition- 
al expenditure in the Ministry of Justice and the Land 
Tax Reform Office. 

A reduction of these Departmental Estimates has, how- 
ever, already been decreed to meet the estimated decrease 
of revenue from the Land Tax, and it has been semi- 
officially announced that they will be diminished in the 
Estimates of the ensuing year by about 1,366,000/. 

The other items of expenditure in which there is an 
estimated increase inthe current year are the Redemption of 
the Public Debt, referred to in Part II of this Report, the 
Civil List, Council of State, Police of Yedo, and Repairs 
in Fus and Kens, none of which require any special notice. 


Conclusion. ; 


The tendency of Japanese financial legislation is to 
lighten the burdens on the land, which, besides the Land 
Tax, has to contribute considerable sums for local affairs. 
It was for this that the capitalization of the allowances of 
the Nobles and Samurai—a measure arbitrary, no doubt, 
but seemingly of absolute necessity—was decreed ; and it 
is also with this view that new taxes’ have been imposed, 
and that a desire is expressed forra revision of the Tariff 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

The opening meeting of the season was held in the Grand 
Hotel, Yokohama, on the evening of Saturday, the 13th 
instant, when the chair was taken by Mr. J. J. Keswick, 
Vice-President. 

The Chairman having opened the proceedings and the mi- 
nutes of the annual meeting of the 27th J une, which are 
published in vol. v. of the Transactions, having been taken as 
read, the meeting elected His Excellency Monsieur De Struvo, 
Professor Smith, Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Dixon as 8 Com- 
mittee of ordinary members to confer with the Council as to 
the desirability of amending the rules by charging an entrance 
fee to future members. 

The Chairman then introduced to the meeting, Professor 
Morse of the Tékié Dai Gaku, recently Vice-President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, who 
delivered a lecture on the Early Traces of .Man in Japan. 
After rapidly describing the formation and the discovery of 
the best known shell-heaps of Europe and America, the 
lecturer related his own discovery of the shell-heap near 
Omori, and exhibited a large number of specimens that he 
had extracted from it. | 

The Chairman closed the proceedings by thanking Professor 
Morse in the name of the Society for his exceedingly interest- 
ing and instructive lecture, and expressed a hope that the 
meetings of the Society throughout the coming session might 
be favoured by as large an audience as were assembled on 
the present occasion. . 


SS ee eres 


Correspondence 
TRAINING NOTES. 


Clause of the Treaties with foreign Powers and for the 
imposition of higher duties on the import of articles of 
luxury, at least. 

The new tuxes, with the exception of those ou saké 
and tobacco, seem to be of a tentative nature, and it is 
difficult to foresee whether they will add materially to 
the revenue. It is equally difficult to say whether the 
Customs’ receipts would be increased by raising the 
duties, whilst it is evident that time must elapse before 
manufacturing industry can become a source of much 
wealth to the country or of income to the Treasury. 

The Land Tax must consequently Jong remain the 
chief item of the national revenue, and the encouragement 
and development of the agricultural resources of the 
country is a matter of the first importance. For the 
attainment of this end, peace at home and abroad, 
strict economy in all the public Departments, the 
establishment of easy means of communication by good 
Waggon roads in the interior of the country, and the intro- 
duction of a convertible currency, are of urgent necessity. 

If, as the Vice-Minister of Finance encourages me to 
believe, the Estimates for the last two years are tolerably 
correct, the financial position of Japan does not appear to 
be unsatisfactory, considering the progress already made, 
and should not discourage the Government of the Mikado 
in their endeavours to solve the problem which is before 
them, and which consists in the improvement of their 
country by the adaptation of all that is beneficial in West- 
ern civilization. 

They have already shown that they are fully cognizant 
of one at least of the bases of national progress, by the 
importance which they have always attached to the diffu- 
sion of education amongst all classes of’ the population, 
and it would be unjust to suppose that they are not alive 
to the other causes of national prosperity. 
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To tHe Epitor or tae “ Japan WEEKLY Man.” 


Yokohama, 19th October, 1877, 

Have you ever noticed, when listening to an eloquent 
lecturer, that the “firstly” and « secondly” makes your 
mouth somewhat water for the thirdly,” while from the 
“ fourthly” to the « seventhly and ia conclusion ” your 
interest. gradually wanders from the lecturer, and you 
begin to take more note of the hats, jackets, and faces by 
which you are surrounded. So is it with your readers 
and my letters, and for the past two days I have heard 
the probable contents of Triton’s next tar more eagerly 
discussed by Brokers, Bankers and Merchants than the 
price of silk aud shirtings, or the rise and fall of « is 
You must, however, bear in mind that this is only my 
third letter. 

The weather has been very much against training, and 
my notes, therefore, will not be so full of interest as they 
usually are during the week when the entries have closed. 
I heard on Monday that some prominent members of the 
Y. R. A. wished to have the Course set apart on certain 
days for trotting purposes, tchicles of all kinds to be al. 
lowed, I could hardly credit this, but on Tuesday after. 
noon, when seated at my usual post of observation, I was 
simply astonished to see a horse driven by an erst stron 
supporter of the Turf,—not either ina buggy or a sulky, 
but in a much heavier vehicle—apparently doing his mile 
against time, on the Course, while two others, well known 
in racing circles, were evidently taking time! This may 
be sport, but it is certainly bad taste to use the Course 


Whilst closing this Report, Iam informed by the Vice- 
Minister of Finance, that the Estimates for 1877-78 will 
be published before the commencement of the fiscal year 
—the Ist of July next, and that a statement of the actual 
revenue and expenditure during the last two years is now 


being prepared, and will likewise be published within a 
short time.* 


(Signed) AUG. Il. MOUNSEY. 
Vedo, March 2, 1877, 





* My, Mounsey to Sir H. Parkes. . 


Yedo, May 31st, 1877. 
SIR, 

With reference to the ‘last paragraph of my Report on 
Japanese finance of the 2nd of March last, stating that I had 
learnt from Mr. Matzukata that the Estimates for 1877-78 
would be published before the commencement of the fiscal 
year, the Ist of July next, I have tue honour to inform you 
that, thinking the continuation of the Satzuma insurrection 
might have deranged the plans of the Minister of F inance, 
I called on Mr. Matzukata on tho 25th instant to inquire if 
this were the case. 

Mr. Matzukata told me that my surmises were correct, and 
that to his great regret, the Minister of Finance would be 
unable to carry out the intention which he had entertained 
up to the date of our last conversation on this subject. No 
one, he said, could at present foresee the date of the termina- 
tion of the insurrection. and until an approximative calculation 
of the cost of its suppression could be made it would be im- 
possible to frame the Estimates. He could not, therefore, fix . os ‘ 
any date for their publication, though he still hoped, notwith- for such a tbat ae daring training seasons, especially as 
standing the press of work in. his department, that the public- | the late rains have made it in such a State that 
ation of his statement of actual revenue and expenditure it does not require the assistance of “wheels” to cut it up. 
during the last twa years (which is also referred to in my | All I ean say to those it may concern, is, “ Don’t do it 
ieport) woud not he lone deferred, again!” _ 
dieu wa te ects Ge tine ee Fstimates woult | gq 28 entties for the ¥.R.C. wore published on Wednes- 

te eee ee ee oe dav aad age without ‘exception tl 
be understood by all who had any knowledve of the difficulties | C90 ee ee poorest that I have 
with witch the Minister of Finance had now to contend, but ©Y er Seen here, but notwithstanding this fact, I predict a 
T remarked at the same time that it Was very advisable in the | Pleasant meeting, and last, but not least, some good cac- 
Interests of Japan to publish the last-mentioned statement at: Lng It. Was generally reported that certain of the : R. 
ais an as possible, ae — A. ponies would have been en tered, but Iam told that 

4 eae itaukaia expressed his concurrence in this opinion, ! this report was cirenlated asa Sell, If so, let me here 
and thanked me cordially for the interest I take in these mat- congratulate the extremely clever originator of it(?) Ie 


Wwrs, 'Teminds toni ' 
Thave dd Feminds me of a somewhat similar joke that was proposed 
(Signed) ee ares Some years ago (on a lst of April) at a then popular 
Me neE¢ A. fl, MOUNSEY, 


institution in Yokohama,  « Let us, said B.,” “make ay 
Google 
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“ April fool of S. Sign for six tiffins and hare none.” If] of the Y. R. A. to-day, and since the postponement of the 
your readers work out the two cases they will find the re-] Races most of them have been conspicuously absent. 
sult rather in fuvour of the parties on whom the Se// was| I think that certain quadrupeds will be the better for a 


to be perpetrated. 


For the ‘Tartan ‘ponies I can only say it isa pity that] positively without first taking “legal advice.” 


week rest, but on this point I should not like to speak 
Next 


they have not got bettor cattle and more of them to run] week I will devote my letter specially to the interests of 


against. 


Bonny. Doon is really their only opponeut, and}the Y. R. A., and the review of their programmes. 


he cannot go ont every time against fresh ponies with any | There's a treat! 


chance of winning. 

Mr. Saville’s Not Proren and Talisman are still very 
regular in their work, and will help to swell the fields, 
aud this also may be said of Mr. Fritz’ China ponies Don 
Carlos, Wilhelm Tell aud Faust, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Col. Forrester to make them learn to gallop. 
The Japanese griffin is a good addition to this stable, and 
although rather weedy at present, will, in my opinion, be 
a good pony for next spring. He has been appropriately 
named Fleur de Lys! When I say appropriately, it 
occurs to me that this, and my former remarks 
about The Viaduct, may not be so comprehensible to all 
of your readers as they are to the favoured few who “cull 
the early worm,” but now all shall be enlightened. It 
has occurred to some of our fellow residents that the 
settlement of Yokobama would be improved by the crec- 
tion of some more ornamental buildings than those which 
we are now daily accustomed to gaze upon ; what to build 
and where to build it, was for some time a question 
which greatly troubled those to whom the decision of 
this momentous question had been — entrusted. 
At last, however, a brilliant idea has been put forward, 
which is, “to connect two of our principal streets by 
“means of an illuminated viaduct, fixed with steam lifts 
‘for the convenience of light traffic and passengers, and 
built in the shape of a “ Flenr-de-Lys,” the centre petal of 
“which will be so constructed that it may be utilizedas a 
“ clock-tower, while the outstretched petals on either side 
© will be brilliantly illuminated, and let out for advertising 
“ purposes. I have to-day been favoured with an inspec- 
tion of the plans for this building, and am authorized to 
say that it will be at the disposal of yourself and readers, 
early next week. You may think that Tam digressing 
from my subject, but, for reasons I need not now explain, 
it is very desirable that your readers should be made 
aware of what is going on as regards the viaduct. 

To resume, Mr. John Peel's Lehi-roku had a slight 
spio last Saturday, which I should think hardly satisfied 
his owner. He shows a strong propensity for the 
outside rails, which is a bad sign in so youug a pony. 
Grey Friar wants more quick work if he is intended to 
carry off the Trial Plate, but even in his present condition 
he should be able to hold his own against his only two 
antagonists, Vilhelm Tell and Satisfaction. The latter 
appears to have quite lost his turn of speed, but I under- 
stand he is looked upon asa certainty for the Hurdles. 
Exile and Professional, which complete the new stable, 
go much better under their present trainer than they did 
last meeting. 

Mr Mason has Liddesdale and Silverspring iu training, 
but their attendance at the course and work is so very 
irregular, that Tam afiaid be must not expect too much 
of them. 

1 most not omit to notice Vandal, who has greatly im- 
proved during the last weck, and I shall expect to see him 
justify the good opinion his owner has of him. 

Mr. Fairplay finds fault with me for not making more 
mention of his stable. For the present I will only say 
that [think he might choose a more suitable day for gallop- 
ing, and I promise him a fall paragraph next week. 

In the early part of the week a notice was posted at 
the Grand Stand that the Y. R. A. meeting would take 
place some days earlicy thau had been advertised, and ac- 
cordingly many of the ponies were set to quick work, but 
the Committee seem to havo been moved by some unquiet 
spirit, and have now postponed the races till a week 
after the original date fired. This augurs badly for the 
success of the meeting, and also for the number of spec- 
tators who will probably attend it. The Club races are 
quite late enough, but a fturtnight later we may be ex- 
pecting snow, ctc., and will certainly be glad of Ulsters 
and rugs, not to mention other articles necessary to keep 
the cold out. 

J have really uo time to particulurize the various gtables 


Google 


Yours truly, _ 
TRITON. 


P.S.—It might be as well if the acting Clerks of the 
Course would take the trouble to measure the various dis- 


tances. ‘Ihe posts have nearly all been put up in wrong 
places. Cui bono? 





THE KOSHIU-KAIDO AND THE GALE 
OF THE llta. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Matt.” 
Ké6éfu, October 14th, 1877, 


Sir,—The storm of which I wrote you on the 11th was 
unfortunately extremely destructive throughout the pro- 
vinees of Koéshin and Séshiu. When I left the wrecked 
village of Usxhino the morning after the gale, and pro- 
cecded towards K6fu along the Késhiu-kaidé, the fearful 
violence of the storm was everywhere perceptible in over- 
turned houses and giant trees. Some of the groves of red 
pine on the hill sides looked as though they had been played 
upon by artillery. At Uye-no-hara, a large and flourish- 
ing village, Ido not think there was a single house that 
Was not partially or entirely unroofed, besides numbers 
that were flat on the ground. It was pitiful to see the 
poor folk searching for all their little belongings among 
the wreck of thatch and shingle. Here whole families 
sitting on a few planks with one or two joists and rafters 
to show where theif home once was, with their broken 
furniture and drenched inats and clothes piled up in hope- 
lexx confusion. Here a poor old couple, who were too poor 
or too friendless to get any one to help them, struggling 
to xet up a few planks and shutters that would serve as 
shelter for a few days. Others, again, standing in a kind 
of dumb despair doing nothing but looking at the mass of 
ruin which was once their house, and which now buried all 
they owned. And this not in single cases, but in every small 
town or hamlet the entire way to Kéfu—Sekino, Torizawa, 
Yayen-bashi—all have fallen under the same destruction. 
I have never scen so much discouragement on the faces 
and in the manner of the Japanese as I have witnessed 
since this storm. After a large fire it is always noticeable 
how cheerfully the people bear their losses and hasten to 
repair them, but this storm seems to have been so utterly 
strange to them, and to have brought loss and destruction 
from a quarter whence they never looked for it, that their 
gencral cheerfulness of disposition seems to have forsaken 
them. The really fine road which has been recently con- 
structed to Kofu, taking the place of the former Koéshiu- 
kaidé, was in some places so obstructed by fallen trees, 
mighty stems that crushed fully two and three feet 
into the solid ground where they fell, as to be 
entirely impassable except on foot and by scrambling 
over the trunks or through the boughs. At one village, a 
little off the main road, a fire broke out during the height 
of the gale, consuming about two thirds of the houses, 
Loss of life has not been so great as what one might have 
expected, as hitherto I have only learned of six deaths. 
Doubtless there are others off the main road of which I 
heard nothing. Kofu scems .to have escaped pretty well, 
probably from its being protected by the surrounding 
mountains, ‘The extensive silk mills were, .however, en- 
tirely blown down, the brick chimneys alone remaining 
standing. From what I saw of the ruins this morning I 
imagine that, although the buildings were supposed to be 
constructed in foreign style, they must have been put up — 
ina singularly weak manner. I suppose like the rest of 
Japanese modern architecture, laths and beams were made 
to look very solid by a coat of mud and straw, but beautifully 
finished off with whitewash, which comex down with the 
first rain, and leaves hideous opeu wounds revealing the 
flimsy pretence of the whole. 

Travelling after the storm was rendered trying to the 
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patience of any hurrying tourist—and_ all foreign tonrists | “such a defence as was resorted to in a previous case of 
do hurry—by the almost utter impossibility to procure | “ the same nature by a wealthy corporation, the defence, 
cither eoolics or horses for the transit of personal baggage, | “ namely, that the damage complained of was caused by 
all being taken up in repairing damages. ‘Thus to travel | “ the negligence of their own ofhcers and that therefore 
six rz required the time usually occupied in going twenty, | “ they were not responsible. 

and this in spite of the extreme politeness of the villagers| Your remarks are pretty conclusive that you do not 
and their wish to do all in their power to aid one in get-| allude to the case Beato versus The Peninsular and Ori- 
ting on. Delays are also caused by a very proper but irresist- ental Steam Navigation Company, as on reference to the 
bly kadicrous precaution taken against the introduction | report (Weekly Mail of 11th November, 1876) you will 
of cholera into the Yamanashi fen. At Sekino, after crossing | find that no such defence was ever set Up, Nor is there any 
the Sugami river, on arriving on the high ground at the} reason to suppose that the Company ever intended to take 
entrance to the village, [was called by a policeman seated | their stand on that clause, and my only object now in no- 
at the door ofa large farm house, and on my going up to| ticing your remarks is that they are calculated to mislead 
him, was asked if I hailed from Yokohama. On my | the public into the belief that this is the case you refer to, 








replying in the affirmative, [Twas politely told that as Yours faithfully, 

cholera was known to prevail in that unhappy town, I 

could not be allowed to proceed until I had been dis- J. RICKETT, Jr. 
infected: I produced my passport, but was told that one ~ 

alxo, like its bearer, must be subjected to some dceodorizing Baw I eports. 


process. I of course said that I should be happy to 
undergo any precaution that would not end in’ my 








tuitimely decease, and my polite guardian of the peace IN H. B. M.’s CONSULAR COURT, KANAGAWA. 
begged that I would accompany him to the appointed Before RussELL Robertson, Esq., Consul. 
place, which was a small boarded room, from whenee as I Monday, October 15, 1877. 


eae ‘Oo natives w ad jus nN pro- W. Price, a coloured seaman, was charged with assaulting 
approached emerged two natives who had just been pro Jobn ; re ,» wa 
nounced disinfected. A chair was brought for me, and my Ti eee tee Clifton with s bottle. 
faithful retainer and myself were shut in pitchy dark- rire hearing the evidence, His Honour sentenced the prisoner 
ness, the shutters being hermetically sealed. Close to me | to one month’s imprisonment, with hard labour. — 
was a large mud Aihachi, on which was placed an iron pot On oatnes ae veel ee ppeonen iy - captain of the Clifton 
Ontaininge asm: untity of x > dark brown Jiqui a tremendous blow in the face, breaking his nose. 
containing a small quantity of some dark brown liquid. Tis. peisatier was anal broaglit bétore the Conrt and fesiced ex 


My conductor then left to call for more chareoal, and additional sentence of two months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 


during his absense I took the liberty of inspecting the fluid. 
It was perfectly odourless. Urged by curiosity I dipped : 3 
in my finger and tasted it, and found that it was only IN H. B. M.’s COURT, KANAGAWA. 
sweet like maple syrup. However, the charcoal was Before H. 8, WiLkINson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
brought and the pan was put on, the policeman kindly Wednesday, October 17th, 1877. 

keeping me company. I was quite thankful and happy JoHN BRADFIELD vs. JonN Nortu. 


when I found that there was to be no sulphur used, for my | The plaintiff claimed that the defendant entered into a contract 
first fear was that D was going to be bleached in its fumes | with him to pay the suin of $3,000 in satisfaction Te aesory Boks 
like a straw hat. After ten minutes of calm rest and | given by Mr John pesca hart * gatas in defendant's business) 
peaceful conversation, during which tine I could not SER arr a are Sy Baas do Methompaen eine, in the 
detect the least vapour from the liquid, I was permitted by a Dill of sale deemed by the parties to be enforceable piace 
to depart. I respectfully intimated that my baggage 


the property of Mr Thompson. 

might contain some germs of the disease, but was iu- | The defendant pleaded non-indebtedness. = 
formed that would receive attention clsewhere. So P ee eels appeared for the plaintiff, Mr Dickins for the de- 
we parted with mutual polite salutations and good ets Dickins called attention to the fact that no cause of action 
wishes, rendered the more profuse on my disinfector’s | was stated in the petition, and he therefore, under Rule 40, de- 
part by acup of brandy with which we bad wiled away | manded that the petition be amended by stating facts amounting 
the ten minutes of imprisonment. At the further end of | t 4 cause of action, On reading the petition, its gist would a 

: es } ar ree ; pear to be to compel performance of an agreement of sale. But in. 
the village Twas again politely arrested by another blue Hick: waue: tive arr should be not John North, but John 
coated vcoutleman, who, polting ton codown, told me that Thompson, and it did not appear that John Bradfield was the com- 
my baggage must there undergo fimigation. Of course I 
assented, and finding that Twas not compelled to accom- 
pany my “traps,” we sat at the door and tulked cholera 


petent plaintiff. oe 
Mr Lowder maintained that the petition was drawn in comformity 
and disinfectants. This official told me that he did not 
know what disinfectant was used—it was called sehitan-san 


with the rules, particularly rule 27. 
His Honour ruled that the application was made too late by the 
—and he very much doubted if it had the least efficacy, at 
least not in the way in which it was emploved, and 


defendant. 
Mr Lowder then stated that this action was brought in puar- 
suance of a contract made on the Ist June, 1876, between Mr 
Bradtield, of Shanghai, and defendant. Thompson’s liabilities at 
: . : ; : that time consisted of $3,340 with interest since 1875, and this 
in this I quite agreed with him, but as the Govern- amount Mr North offered, through Mr Talbot, to pay to Mr 
ment of the kew had ordered it, of course it was done. | Bradfield for Mr Thompson’s interest and share in the business of 
I asked him to give me a clean bill of health, | North, Thompson & Co. As, however, Mr North experienced 
but this he said he sould not do, and that if I was again | 8°me difficulty, the total amount was reduced to $3,000, payable 
eG . ae ies , 6" | within 30 days, in return for which Mr Bradfield consented to 
called upon to be fumigated in the course of my tray Gls) | eanshae Mr Thompson's interest to Mr North, together with Mr 
T should have to submit. In about twenty minutes my | Thompson’s promissory note. The money, however, was not paid, 
baggage and two coolies came back, and here is the only aa ve meiey ee ee said he owed nothing. 
Se ae 0 aca Fi abies <tnke cp | Mr Lowder called as witness 
Cru | part of ihe SOON W hether on as Ol W. H. Talbot, who was sworn, and said ; Iam a British subject 
from a desire to RCC what Was gong on, my two baggage | anda public accountant. I remember receiving instructions in 
hearers from a neighbouring village bad been shut up in 
the godown with the baggage, and as flower of sulphur 
Was a large component itcim in the stuff burned in the 
godown for disinfecting the belongings of) travellers, their 
state was somewhat lunentable, and they came back 
sinclling like old fashioned Iueiter matches, and weeping 
bitterly brimstone tears, 






















April, 1876, from plaintiff, in conformity with which I opened 
negotiations with defendant for the sale of plaintiff's share in the 
discount of a promissory note held by him (paper produced), That 
is the promissory note. I think it bears the signature of Mr 
Thompson; it is the same as that I have seen under letters from Mr 
Thompson. About the end of April I received an offer from Mr 
Brewer to buy plaintitf’s one-fourth share of the business for $4,000. 
I sold the share for that price. I had told Mr North that I 
thought he ought to buy Mr Thompson's share, and he said he was 
anxious to do so himself. A meeting was arranged between Mr 
North and Mr Thompson on the 27th May, 1876. Mr North agreed 
to take over Mr Thompson's share. (Copy of letter, dated 23rd 
May, 1876, from Mr Thompson to Mr North, was read, to the 
effect that the former was willing to dispose of his share in con- 
sideration of the latter taking up the former’s note to Mr Bradtield 
and paying himself 240 cash.) 


P. 


Ceti 

To re Epirok or THe “© Jarax Weex_y Matt.” 
Yokohama, 16th October, 1877. 

Dian Sim—Commenting on the late ense of “ Beato 


spe . Wy oh me eh . oS . ; , . * Iss ‘ : - : . e . 

rersus UM Master of the S.S.ftho// in vour issue of the Mr Dickins denied that the letter was ever received. 

Poth justant, vou state that vou are glad to Hote the fact Examination continued : 1 wrote the letter by Mr Thompson's 
that the “defendant did not attempt to avail himself of dictation, and saw it signed by Mr Thompson, and by him handed 
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to Mr North. Previous to 1874 Mr Thom 


nand Mr Bradfield bhatoba. I afterwards paid 8389 on account of those goods. I think 


were in co-partnership in Yokohama, and ‘on the 13th March, . that these particular goods arrived before the deed of partnership 


1874, their stock-in-trade was destroyed by tire. A new deed of of North, Thompson and Co. was made out. 


partnership was then made out by me, and the little stock saved, 


I do not know that 
there is any entry in the books to prove this assertion of mine. 


together with some goods that were in process of landing, were: All the goods that arrived before or after the fire and were taken 
transferred from the firm of J. Thompson & Co. to the new firm! over by North, Thompson and Co., were credited to Thompson and 


of North, Thompson & Co. The 


when winding up the accounts of the firm of J. Thompson & Co. was ' included in the bill of sale from Mr Thompson to Mr Bradfield. 


found to be about $500.00, and Mr Bradfield then advanced 
$2,850.00 to make up the balance of Mr Thompson’s fourth share 
in the new firm of North, Thompson & Co. This advance was 
secured by Mr Thompson's promissory note and a bill of sale on 
his share in the stock-in-trade. Mr Bradfield’s share was finally 
transferred to Mr Brewer on the 3lst May, 1876. (Letter, 
dated 22nd May, 1876, from Mr North and Mr Thompson to 
witness, produced and read, to the effect that they were agreeable 
to Mr Brewer taking over Mr Bradtield’s share in the business, 
atari Mr Brewer paid up the whole ‘of Mr Bractield's share.) 

t share was paid up on the 3lat May by Mr Brewer. After- 
wards Mr North came to me and said he wanted to have Mr 
Thompson’s share in the business, but that he could not afford 
to pay the whole amount due to Mr Bradfield by Mr Thomson. 
He said that if he knew where to find $3,000 he would settle 
the matter. (Letter dated the 27th May, 1876, from Mr North 
to Mr Talbot, put in and read, to the effect that the former was 
willing to pay $3,000 for Mr Thompson’s share in the business.) I 
communicated this letter to my Remcipal, and received his answer, 
which I communicated to Mr North. (Letter put in, dated the 
[st June, 1876, and read, to the effect that Mr Bradfield consented 
to take $3,000, payable within 30 days, for Mr Thompson’s 
share in the business, and, in consideration for that amount, endorse 
to Mr North Mr Thompson’s promissory note for $3.340 with 
interest, discharge the mortgage registered in the British Consulate, 
and authorise Mr North to advertise the dissolution of the partner- 
ship.) Mr North told me it was all right, but did not accept it 
in writing. 

Mr Dic objected to the written evidence, produced by his 
learned friend, being supplemented by parole evidence. Being a 
contract, either for a sale over £10 in value, or of guarantee, in- 
volving an interest in land, the contract was bound to be in writ- 
ing, and had, as a matter of fact, been put in writing, which ex- 
cluded all parole evidence, unless on contemporaneous collateral 
matter; but what his learned friend wanted to prove by parole 
evidence was neither contemporaneous nor collateral, but posterior 
and principal matter. 

Mr Lowder replied that the agreement, under which he was 
now suing, was not one that, under the Statute of Frauds, must 
n ily he put in writing, and consequently parole evidence 
was not excluded. 

Objection overruled. 

Examination continued : I saw Mr North immediately after he 
had received my letter, and he said ‘‘it is all right.” I saw an 
advertisement in the papers, dated the same day, the Ist June, in 
which North, Thompson. & Co. notified that the interest of Mr 
John Bradfield and Mr Thompson in their firm had ceased 
from that date. This I corsider a proof of Mr North having 
accepted the ment. I have since been in constant communi- 
cation with Mr North up till the end of last year, endeavouring to 
comply with his uest to borrow money for him to discharge 
some private bills of his own, some business matter and the $3,000 
due to Mr Bradfield. It was between June and September 
1876 that I tried to borrow the money. About the month 
of October, Mr Watson, who is assistant in Messrs. North, 
Thompson & Co.’s dispensary, called on me and told me that he 
wished to take over the liabilities to Mr Bradfield. Mr North 
asked me, whether I had any objection to that substitution. I 
told him that it made no difference to me who paid the $3,000, 
but Mr Watson never came near me afterwards. In the month of 
June, 1877, I waa instructed by Mr Bradfield to close the matter, 
and I was obliged to press Mr North, whom I had hithert > forborne 
from pressing as he always told me that he was trying to raise the 
money. Mr North had never repudiated the agreement until the 
end of June this year. He said that he did not owe Mr Bradtield 
anything and was not going to pay him acent. I then consulted 
counsel. I had no power from Mr. Thompson to sell his share, 
nor had I, as stated in the defendant's answer, frequently endea- 
voured to sell that share. 

Adjourned until to-morrow at 10a.m. 





Thursday, October 18, 1877. 


Mr Lowder said that the witness wanted to make a correction 
in his evidence yesterday. : 

Mr Talbot stated that he had said that the ter portion of 
the stock-in-trade of J. Thompson and Co. had been destroyed by 
fire. He should have said that the whole of the stock was destroy- 
ed by fire, and the goods transferred to North, Thompson and Co. 
consisted of those that were in process of landing. 

Cross-examined by Mr Dickins: The letter from Mr North to 
the Japan Gazette ordering a certain advertisement, was obtained 
by Mr Lowder. I do not consider it a breach of confidence on the 

soy of a nade aed proprietor to part with a letter addressed to 

i I may have drawn up deeds. I have not drawn up docu- 
ments in bankruptcy. I have acted as accountant to the firm of 
J. Thompson and Co. from 1870 to the time of the fire. At that 
time there was a balance due from Mr Thompson to Mr Bradfield 
of about $500. After the fire a claim was made for total loss. The 
value of the stock was $17,000. and it was insured for $10,000. 
The insurance money was paid almost immediately, and entered 
into Mr Thompson’s accounts. The debt from Mr Thompson to 
Mr Bradfield arose i from money overdrawn by Mr Thompson. 
On the day of the fire several cases of goods were landed on the 
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nce due to Mr Thompson | Co.’s capital account 1m the new concern. I consider these goods as 


I 
have read the deed of partnership. There is no reference in it to 
the bill of sale. When Mr Marks drew up the deed of partnership, 
I advised him of the bill of sale. (The 4th section of the deed of 
estate read, according to which the capital was to be $11,400 
alf contnbuted by Mr North, one-fourth by Mr Bradfield, and 
one-fourth by Mr Thompson). Mr Bradtield’s whole share was, 
however, not paid up until the end of May, 1876. I base my 
claim on the letters of the27th May and Ist June, 1876, and on 
the verbal understanding arrived at on the 23rd May, 1876, and 
in a subsequent meeting either the same or one of the next days. 
I also refer to the letter written by Mr Thompson to Mr North on 
the 23rd May. Mr North did not offer to purchase Mr Thompson’s 
share. I represented to Mr North that I, as acting for Mr Brad- 
tield, held a security over Mr Thompson's share. Probably 
the discharge of this security was one of the objects of Mr North 
entering into negotiations with Mr Bradfield. His principal 
object was to obtain the transfer of Mr Thompson’s share, 
but without the security being discharged he would probably 
not have bought the promissory note. Mr North did not directl 
tell me that it was his principal object to obtain Mr Thompson's 
share, but I presume it was. If Mr Bradfield had held no security 
on Mr Thompson’s share, Mr North would naturally have trans- 
acted the business with Mr Thompson direct. The bill of sale 
was given as security for the $2,850 advanced by Mr Bradfield as 
Mr Thompson’s share in the firm of J. Thompson & Co. There is no 
entry in the books to show that the money was paid by Mr Brad- 
field to Mr Thompson, but there is an entry crediting Mr Brad- 
field with $3,000 cash, $1,596 for goods, and cash paid by Mr 
Bradfield $1,104. The 33,000 were paid in 1874, the goods were 
transferred between 1875 and June, 1876, and the last entry of 
$1,104 was paid on the 3lst May, 1876. Mr Bradfield paid in all 
$5,700. The bill of sale was given as security for capital acdvanc- 
ed to the old firm, and in my opinion holds good against the new 
firm. Between June and Dec., 1876, I asked Mr North several 
times to fulfil the agreement. I never asked him in writing. I 
did not tell him that I held him responsible under the letters of 
27th May and Ist June. I cannot mention any particular date on 
which I mentioned the matter to Mr North ; no one was ever pres- 
ent. In June this year I told Mr North positively that 1 was oblig- 
ed to have the matter settled. I was keeping the accounts for North, 
Thompson & Co. during the last year and was on intimate business 
terms with Mr North. His request to me to procure him money was 
not in writing He mootedthe question of a loan to clear off all his 
liabilities, including the debt to Mr Bradfield. This latter debt 
was mentioned among his habilitics. At that time Mr North express- 
ly recognized that he was to pay Mr Bradtield. That was about the 
time I wrote to you about money. 1 cannot recollect whether it was 
for that particular loan that I wrote to you. I have written re- 
peatedly to you about money matters. I applied to Mr Kingdom 
and to Mr Grauert for money, without mentioning for whom it 
was. Mr North said that the money was required to pay off the 
liabilities of the business, and the security would be on his stock- 
in-trade. He said expressly that the money was wanted beret 
to pay Mr Bradtield $3,000. The demand I made upon Mr North 
in June last was not more formal than the demands I had made 
before, but it was the first time that he repudiated his obligation. 
Adjourned until 2.30 p.m. when the 
Cross-examination of Mr Talbot by Mr Dickins was continued : 
Between June and December, 1876, Mr North never repudiated 
his liability. I held a power of attorney from Mr Thompson 
when I made the agreement with Mr North. When Mr Watson 
saw me, it was with reference to the 33,000 due from Mr North to 
Mr Bradtield ; it was not to purchase Mr Thompson's share. If 
there had been no security on Mr Thompsen’s share, and Mr 
Watson had come to me about its purchase, I should have declined 
to negotiate it. 


Mr. Dickins asked witness whether he had written a letter to 
him, dated the 2lst April, 1876, having reference to a loan ? 


Mr Lowder objected, as the question would make witness con- 
tradict his own evidence given this forenoon, 
Objection overruled. 


Cross-examination continued : (Paper handed.) This is the letter. 
(Read to the effect that Mr Brewer was desirous to purchase the 
shares of Mr Bradtield and of Mr Thompson, and for that purpose 
wanted a loan of $10,000.) That loan is different from the loan 
I spoke of this afternoon. I never mentioned to you that 
there was a bill of sale on the stock-in-trade. In the accounts 
of the firm there is no mention made of the bill of sale. In 
the accounts of a firm it is not necessary that securities 
given privately by a member of the firm should be mentioned. 
There was a report attached to the accounts, but the bill of sale 
was not mentioned in that either. About the llth or 12th July 
this year, I wrote alietter to Mr Thompson, asking him to take 
up his promissory note for $3,440, with interest. I have not 
srloveed the promissory note to Mr North. The bill of sale has 
not been discharged. I should think Mr Bradfield had, in virtue 
ot the bill of sale and by a clause in the deed of partnership, the 
power to prevent Mr Thompson to retire from the firm. There is 
no special clause in the bill of sale that gives Mr Bradtield any such 
power. Mr Braidtield’s share was sold to Mr Brewer at the-end of 
May, 1876. Both he and Mr Thompson were advertised on the 
Ist June, 1876, as being out of the tirm. In my opinion, clause 10 
in the deed of partnership (” neither partner s all dispose of his 
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my handwriting. The partners mentioned here are Mr Brewer 
and myself. That information was supplied for the hong list, 1877, 
otherwise Mr Brewer's name could not have been there. Mr 
Thompson's name is left out, because he had retired from the firm 
as absent. 

This concluded plaintiffs case. 

The case was adjourned unti] to-morrow, at 10 a.m. 


-_-—-~—— = 


share without the consent of the other partners,”) gives Mr Brad- 
field the power to prevent Mr Thompson retiring from the firm. 
Re-examined by Mr Lowder: I said this forenoon, under cross- 
examination, that the letters of the 27th May and the Ist June, 
1876, and some verbal understanding arrived at on the 23rd May, 
were what I relied upon as forming the whole of the agreement 
upon which this case is based. I should have added Mr North’s 
telling me that ‘‘it was all right,” and the whole of the subsequent 
conversations. When Mr Dickins cross-examined me this morning 
with regard to my application to him ‘for a loan, I was not aware 
of the date of the letter on which he cross-examined me. If I had 
been aware of that date, I should not have answered as I did. 
Mr John Thompson was sworn and said, in reply to a question 
by Mr Lowder; I am a resident of No. 33, Tsukiji, TOki6. 
am very much DE pores to giving evidence in this case. I remem- 
ber an agreement being entered into in April or May, 1876, be- 
tween myself and Mr North. The agreement was to the effect 
that Mr North was to pay to Mr Talbot the amount I owed to Mr 
Bradfield, and also $350, and the firm of North, Thompson & Co. 
was to give me credit for goods for my establishment in T6kid. 
I never knew the amount of my liability to Mr Bradtield. I admit 
that promissory note (paper shown). I am not still liable for that 
note. My liability ceased about April or May, 1876. My liability 
because Mr North had made an arrangemeut with Mr Talbot, 
who was attorney for both Mr Bradfield and myself. The matter 
was cabins ye at a meeting where Messrs. Talbot, Brewer, North 
and myself were present. After my place was burned, in 1874, 
Mr Talbot made a deed of partnership, according to which I was 
not to return to Yokoham, but the firm of North, Thompson & Co. 
was to pay me a monthly subsidy. They did not pay the subsidy, 
and I returned to Yokohama, but could taken no active part in the 
firm. I did not sell to Mr North, in January of this year, my 
share in his firm. I was dangerously ill at that time. Mr North’s 
assistant came up and wanted me to signa paper. The date of the 
paper was not correct. He said they wanted to transfer the busi- 
ness to some other man. (Paper handed.) This is Mr North’s 
handwriting. 

Mr Lowder then produced a letter, dated 19th June, 1876, from 
‘Mr North to Mr Thompson, and read it. It contained a draught 
of a document, to be signed by Mr Thompson, acknowledging the 
liability of his establishment in T6ki0 for goods advanced by 
Messrs North, Thompson & Co., and also a demand that he wonld 
bry wha ied as ripe ara igg druggist business within a radius !7 had not been asked for yment during this year. (P. 


=a : ; : exhibited.) ‘That is a letter from me to Mr North, dated the 12th 
ene xtmination continued: 1 tigned the documents demanded by | July this year, informing him that Mr Talbot had threatened me 
Aphis i plesk haga arte "eR O00 fo wie with egal proceedings to enforce payment of the note, and that 
Sant ae 5 Lhad sold ae ore ‘1 bide Rho or wAlch | 7 would come down and see Mr North about it. (Paper exhibited 
Ceca: oeaeein A b Mr Di ce me ageeiaices t ; tt Mr Talbo , | and read, to the effect that Mr Thompson transf-ra his share in 
ffi : rtlv i y as pe males Am migtbalieh care ts | the business of North, Thompson & Co. to Mr North, in considera- 
rare but i y nae Benes partly verbal. I cannot tell the exact tion of $3,000.) This is my signature ; that sale is dated the 8th 
signe at serene : it scchalbeerhy si pri}, : ee Mr Ara January, 1877. I have since repeatedly verbally repudiated that 
er That was not the erat Y Patt " ei p. Tune, anc | sale. I repudiated it previous to my visit to Mr Talbot's office m 
roduced ) I never saw that hefo ( 4 thi q x Garret 6, July. Mr Lowder was there during my visit. There was no 
i sn the etore. ird paper handed 10.) | second promissory note from me to Mr Bradtield for $3,000. 
is is the agreement that was written by Mr Talbot, but itis signed Re-examined by Mr Lowder: -When I said I “repudiated the 
by myself. It is dated the 23rd May, 1876. The verbal agreement sale,” I meant that I looked upon eee siaent, Wi the 
took place ee pee dey. sree agreement, I was to ‘ransfer promissory note was endorsed to Mr North, I should refuse to 
a Li 3 out of the Rian é Me eae ee il signature I consider | ay, because I consider that he bad purchased my share in the 
y nk of Messrs North, Thompson and Co. 1! | firm with its liabilities. (Paper exhibited). This is my signature ; 
do not think I owed Mr Bradfield a cent when I signed that pro- | T put my signature to that paper, being solicited by Mr North's 
manger d pe in London. | Mr Bralticld does not owe me anything, | assistant and himself, to obhge Mr North, that he might be able 
but AE all probability, if the balance was properly rendered, he to show to a third party that he had purchased my share. 1 was 
hepa i oh SPs aries wa; I was ae ok who made | asked, first by Mr North's assistant, and ae F by Mr North 
y for the firm, and he was the man who took money out himself, to sign the document of January, 1877, in order that Mr 


of the firm. I received proper accounts from Mr Talbot; I did |x , i 
. : 2 ’ N 2 
not examine them, I was sick at that time. The-accounts were apie tae A ee poate with: eal 


peel b perma sag re rea most honest man I ever met in my | and Mr Talbot, I was not pressed for payment of the promissory 


aeiee ; note. 
Mr Dickins here appealed to His Honour to put a stop onthe| ‘To the Court: I was not paid $250.00 by Mr North, because I 
extravagant hilarity of the witness. have received goods from Messrs. North, Tionpeoit & Co. From 
His Honour said he would order the cross-examination of the | the commencement of my business in TOkid I have received several 
witness adjourned until to-morrow era invoices from Messrs. North, Thompson & Co; the account now 
Mr Henry Cole was sworn, and said: My business place is at produced in Court, dated June, 1877, is the only properly balanc- 
No. 85 Yokohama. Iam employed on the Japan Gazette. It is | ed account that I have received. In the draught that was trans- 
our custom to publish annual hong lists. These are our hong lists, | mitted to me by Messrs. North, Thompson & Co., with regard oar 
for 1876 and 1877. I did not personally receive from Mr North | future business transactions it was stipulated that I should pay 
the information with regard to the personel of Messrs. North, | one-tifth of $2,000 monthly. I have not made that statement. 
Thompson & Co. I sent circulars to all the firins in town, request- | With regard to my late arrival this morning, 1 have to state that 
ing them to fill upand return the said circulars; the information | I missed the first train, and I apologize for my late arrival. 
contained in the circulars is transferred to a sheet, like that now pro- | Mr Dickins addressed the Court, and said : Previous to March, 
duced in Court, on which eventual alterations are made, and | 1874, the defendant carried on business as a druggist, and a few 
which is then used as copy in the printing office. The proofs, | doors from him was a rival establishment, the «Medical Hall,” 
when pulled, are sent into the office, and when there read the | conducted by Mr Bradfield and Mr Thompson. About the 13th 
revises are again sent round to the firms for veritication. This | March, 1874, both establishments were destroyed by fire, and Mr 
rocess was gone through with regard to the hong lists for 1876 and | Bradfield then proposed to defendant an amalgamation, which 
877. I produce the sheet containing the firm of Messrs North, | defendant accepted, much aguinst the advice of his friends. 
Thompson & Co., and appertaining to the hong list of 1876. The Shortly afterwards Mr Bradtield went home, and by his improper 
corrections in that sheet are male by me from the circulars that | conduct he brought the firm to the verge of ruin. Defendant, 
had been sent round to the firm. acting under a clause in the deed of partnership, consequently 
Cross-examined by Mr Dickins. I cannot swear positively that | gave Mr Bradtield notice of dissolution of nership Matters 
I got the circular returned from Mr North. I did not personally | went on so until April, 1876, when Mr Bradtield sold his share ta 
send the circular to Mr North. I cannot swear that the revise | Mr Brewer. In fact Mr Brewer had become a partner already in 
was sent by me to Mr North. March, 1876. Mr North also desired to get rid of Mr ‘Thompsen, 
Mr Dickins called as witness Ri and, acting on the advice of Mr Talbot, he opened negotiations 
Mr J ohn North, who was sworn, and said, I am a druggist; my | with Mr Thompson for the transfer of his share. ‘These negotiations 
place is No. 61. I cannot say whether I sent any corrected cir- | were entirely verbal. These negotiations never became a final con- 
cular to the Gruzette office in 1877. I do not remember any one | tract, and atall events the conditions were never observed by Mr 
coming to our place with a circular. Thompson. The promissory note was never mentioned during the 
° -examined by Mr Iowder : I do not remember that I gave | negotiations. The only liability mentioned to Mr North was one 
any information with regard to the hong list for 1877. (Paper | of $3,000 on Mr Thompson’s share in the stock-in-trade, secured 
produced). The name of “Morris” as assistant in my firm is in| by a bill of aale. The letter of the 27th May from Mr North, and 
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Friday, October 19th, 1877. 


G. Hodges, Consular constable, sworn; I served a summons on 
Mr Thompson personally yesterday afternoon to appear here 
to-day. He has not 2h rhe 

Mr Dickins then applied to the Court for a warrant to procure 
Mr Thompson’s attendance. 

His Honor complied with the request. 

After the Court had waited some time, Mr Thompson made his 
5. parden ar 

n reply to His Honour, as to why he did not appear at 10 o'clock, 
he said that he had left Tdki0 by the 9.30 train. 

Cross-examined by Mr Dickins: I was perfectly in my senses 
when I was examined yesterday. I was not in the habit of over- 
drawing my account while I was in partnership with Mr Bradfield, 
(Power of attorney from witneas to Mr Talbot exhibited.) This is 
my signature. J am not aware that that power of attorney was 
ever returned. J had a letter from Mr Talbot saying that the 

ower of attorney was not in good form. I am not aware that Mr 
Korth ever signed any agreement, by which he took over my lia- 
bilities to Mr Bradfield, and consented to pay me $250.00, and give 
me goods on credit. Supposing my promissory note were endorsed 
to Mr North, I should not consider myself liable to Mr North. I 
would refuse to pay him. (Lease of premises fur seven years from 
1875, from Mr ir y to the three partners, Mesers North, Brad- 
field, and Thompson.) This is my signature. The signatures of 
Messrs Bradfield and North look tome very much like theirs. No 
share in that lease has ever been assigned to me. Between 
1874, the date of the promissory note becoming due, and June 
this year, Mr Bradfield’s attorney has asked me for payment. 
That was about 18 months ago. Since that time and up till June 
this year I think I have not been asked for payment. In June 
or July this year I had some conversation with Mr Talbot and 
Mr Lowder whether I or Mr North was reponsible for the note. 
Previous to receiving a letter from Mr Talbot asking for payment, 
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the offer therein contained was accepted by Mr Talbot's lette for 
the Ist June, 1876, but the latter epistle added certain conditions 
to the acceptance which were never accepted by Mr North. During 
the whole of 1876 no demand was ever made on Mr North to take 
up the promissory note, nor were the negotiations carried on 
during May and June looked upon either by Mr Talbot or 
Mr North otherwise than an offer. Wishing, however, to purchase 
the share of Mr Thompson, and knowing that nobody else than 
himself could, under the clauses of the deed of partnership, become 
purchaser of it, Mr North was during 1876 ready to enter into 
negotiations about that share. When he, towards the end of 1876, 
discovered that the bill of sale, held by Mr Bradfield, was no real 
lien upon the property, he broke off negotiations with Mr Talbot 
as attorney for Mr Bradfield, and opened direct negotiation with 
Mr Thompson, which resulted in Mr Thompson signing the docu- 
ment dated the 2nd January this year. Mr Thompson had tried 
in his evidence to insinuate that he had been the victim of fraud 
committed by defendant, but he trusted that he shoulé be able 
to prove to the Court that if fraud there was, it was not on the 
part of defendant. The business relations between Mr Thompson 
and defendant went on swimmingly fora long time after, and it 
was only in July{thst year this Mr Thotpeon surprised the defen- 
dant by repudiating the sale. 

Adjourned until 2 p.m. 

On the Court resuming its sitting at 2 p.m. 

Mr Dickins called the attention of the Court to the fact that the 
witness who was examined this forenoon had been to a gay tiffin 
yesterday with his learned friend and Mr Talbot. 

Mr Lowder denied the assertion. Mr Talbot wrote to Mr 
Thompson yesterday to come down and give evidence, and wrote, 
‘‘you had better tiffin with me,” but as a matter of fact Mr 
Thompeon did not come for tiffin. 

Mr Dickins called as witness 

Mr Arthur Watson, who was sworn, and said: I am assistant 
in the firm of Messrs North, Thompson & Co. At the latter end 
of September or the commencement of October, last year, I went 
to Mr Talbot with the intention to purchase Mr Thompson's share 
in the business. I informed Mr Talbot of the object of my 
visit, and he replied that he had already received offers 
from Mr North, but as Mr North had not come to terms, he consi- 
_ dered himself at liberty to accept other offers. I did not offer to 

bay a promissory note, nor did Mr Talbot offer to sell me a pro- 
missory note of Mr Thompson’s. Mr Talbot mentioned a bill of 
sale that was registered in the Consulate. In the latter part of 
December, 1876, I was requested by Mr North to go to Tékid to 
see Mr Thompeon and ascertain whether he was able to pay what 
he owed to the firm, or, # not, whether he was willing to trans- 
fer his share in the firm. Mr Thompson said he was not able to 
pay, but he was quite willing to transfer his share, and if Mr North 
would draw up the deed, he would sign it. Mr Thompson was a 
little sick, but quite in hia senses. Shortly afterwards Mr North 
requested me to accompany him to T6kié to witness Mr ‘Thompson’s 
signature to the transfer. We found Mr Thompson in his room ; 
he declared his willingness to sign a deed of transfer and asked Mr 
North whether he brought it with him. Mr North said, ‘‘No, 
but I can draw it up now.” Accordingly he drew it up in pen- 
cil; Mr Thompson looked at it, said it would do and looked for 
po and ink to sign. None was handy, and as Mr North was ina 

urry to catch the train, he asked Mr Thompson to have it copied 
and sign it in presence of witnesses and send itdown. Mr Thomp- 
son promised to do so the next day; but he did not, and the day 
after Mr North went up alone. Those times I have now stated 
were the only times I saw Mr Thompson on that business. Not the 
npc) tae was used either by me or by Mr North in my pre- 
sence. Mr Thompson was perfectly sober. Mr North did not instruct 
me to say that the document was only wanted to show to a third 
y- Idid not say so; if the share was to have gone to any- 
besides Mr North, I should have liked to have it nayaelt 
In the latter part of June or the beginning of July, this ycar, Mr 
Thompson came one evening to the dispensary and said that he 
had had an interview with Mr Talbot and Mr Lowder, and that 
Mr Lowder wished him to transfer his share. I turned to him 
and said ‘‘ You have transferred your share to us,” and his answer 
was: ‘‘I did some transfer but it was no good? Mr North dared 
him to deny the transfer, which he had made with perfectly free 
will, Mr Thompson’s answer was: ‘‘I do not know, they say it 
8 no good.” 

Cross-examined by Mr Lowder: I called on Mr Talbot because 
I understood he bad Mr Thompson’s share for sale. Towards 
the end of 1876 I heard asa general rumour, that Mr North 

* wanted to sell his share to Mr Court. I heard it neither from Mr 
North, nor from Mr Court. I do not know that Mr North wanted 
to sell his share. When I saw Mr Thompson in Tokid, he was 
according to his own account, suffering from pleurisy. 

Mr John North was sworn and said: I ama druggist, doing busi- 
ness at No. 61, Yokohama. Previous to March 1874 I carned on 
business at No. 61. Mr Bradfield suggested to me after the tire 
that we should amal ted the two businesses, ‘‘ Medical Hall” 
and ‘‘ Yokohama Dispensary.” We came to terms, my capital, 
amounting to $5,700 was represented by the goods saved from the 
fire and other new goods. Mr Bradtield and Mr ‘Thompson 
were to contribute the same amount. Mr Thompson was then in 
England. Mr Bradfield suggested that bis er Mr Thompson’s 
shares in the firm should be paid, partly in cash, partly in goods. 
Of these goods the first invoice arrived in April. These invoices 
were dated London, January and February 1874. No goods arriv- 
ed for the new firm before April. (ur private ledyer was at that 
time kept by Mr Talbot (Ledger produced). When the new part- 
nership commenced, in March 1874, there were no goods being 

Magled on the hatoba. The above mentioned goods were reilited 
to the account of Thompson & Co. in the new firm. There was 
some trouble in obtaining the cash payment from Mr Bradfield. 
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I wrote to him in Shanghai, that unless something was speedily 
eg I should consider the partnership at an end. This brought 
Mr Bradtield to Yokohama in August 1874, when he handed me a 
chaque for 3,000. The remainder was not settled until May 1876, 
when Mr Brewer took over Mr Bradtield’s share. No information 
was conveyed to me, when I entered the partnership, about the 
existence of a bill of sale or a promissory note. Mr Bradfield never 
mentioned that he had advanced Mr Thompson $2,850; he said 
he was acting agent for Mr Thompson and should pay Mr ere 
son’s money as Well as his own. In September, 1874, Mr Bradfield 
went to ch ree where he remained consigning goods to the firm. 
He returned in September 1875. I consider that he paid for the 
goods he bought much too high. Whilst in England he drew on 
us for t197. He wrote that by the time the draft became 
due, he should pay it himself. When it became due he 
drew a cheque for the amount, with which he debited a grocery 
house in England instead of debiting himself. As I wanted to get 
rid of him as partner, I gave him notice of dissolution of partner- 
ship. I thought he charged the firm more for the goods than he 
had. paid. For instance, he charged us 7s. for the ounce of quinine 
and lovking into our price list I saw I could buy 1000zs. at the rate 
of 7s. and as I had given an order for 2000 ozs., I should have been 
able to get it cheaper yet. After arriving at Yokohama, he said 
he should like to buy my share. Between his arrival in Yoko. 
hama and December the same year, he withdrew all the cash 
belonging to the firm from the Bank, and used it for his own 
private purposes. 

Mr Lowder was of the opinion that all this matter was irrele- 
vant to the case. 

Examination continued: Mr Bradfield also sent orders home 
for supplies of goods in much larger quantity than ‘required. 
A thorough sapnly of goods was ordered by him to arrive within 
three months. At the time the acceptances became due Mr Brad- 
field went away to Shanghai, and I had to meet our acceptances. 
At that time 1 fell sick and was sick for about three months. 
Mr Talbot and Mr Brewer came to me and mooted to accept 
Mr Brewer as partner. I told them that I would sooner have 
Mr Brewer as partner than Mr Bradfield. Mr Talbot told me that 
he thought he could raise what money I then wanted, but he did 
not succeed. Mr Brewer came from NSbanghai in February 
1876, and was an active member of our firm already in March 
(Bills, signed with Mr Brewer's name, produced). Mr Bradtield 
returned to Shanghai in February 1876. During all this time Mr 
Talbot was accountant for our firm and continued so until Septem- 
ber, 1876. (Paper exhibited). There was a letter written in Mr Tal- 
bot’soffice onthe 23rd May 1876, but Ido not think it was this. There 
were negotiations between me and Mr Thompson to the effect, that 
I ahould provide him with goods on credit to the amount of 32,000 
for his establishment in Tdkié, and take over his share in the firm 
with its liabilities. Mr Talbot came to me and said that Mr Brad- 
field wanted Mr Thompson, and that Mr Bradfield held a bill of 
sale on Mr Thompson's share in the business, and as Mr Bradfield 
wanted money badly, he, Mr Talbot, would have to press the claim. 
He said that he thought Mr Brewer might purchase the share, but 
I said that I should like to purchase it myself. 

Mr Lowder here objected to Mr Dickins prompting the witness. 
Mr Dickins denied the charge. 

Mr Dickins eventually retracted the word ‘‘falsehood” but 
maintained the sense in which it was used, to wit, that 1t was a 
totally unjustifiable charge which Mr Lowder had brought against 
him. 

His Honour was not quite satisfied with Mr Dickins retracting 
the word but maintainnig the meaning. | 

Examination continued: On the 27th May I wrote a note to 
Mr Talbot, stating that I thought I should be safe in offering $3,000 
for Mr Thompson's share. Mr Talbot now for the first time men- 
tioned that Mr Bradtield held a bill of sale on Mr Thompson’s share, 
At this lexpressed my surprise. I ought to have stated before that 
while Mr Bradtield was in Yokohama, he flashed a paper before 
me, saying: ‘‘See, what Thompson owes me” It was written 
in Mr Bradtield’s handwriting. It was a promissory note for 
33,000. (Promissory note produced). This is not the paper. 
There was nostamp onit. The present promissory note I never saw 
until the day before the cela Mr Talbot said there wasa 
promissory note, he did not show me the present promissory note. 
According to Mr Talbot, the purchaser of Mr Thompsons share 
would have to take up the promissory note, which was secured by 
a bifl of sale. It was agreed on the 23rd May that in exchange 
for his share in the firm J should, besides giving him credit for goods, 
pay him 8250. ‘These $250 were never paid, Mr Thompson never 
asked for them. His share was transferred to me in January 1877. It 
was stipulated in my agreement with Thompson with regard to the 
goods furnished him, that he should pay me one-fourth of his 
He has never carried out that agreement, 
After I had written my letter on the 27th May, there was a meet- 
ing in Mr Talbot's office between Messrs. Brewer, Thompson, 
Talbot and myself. I made the offer that if I would get $3,000 I 
would purchase Mr Thompson's share. I was anxious to do 80 
because of the bill of sale leascime over that share. Mr Talbot 
wrote me a letter on the lst June, and called on me short- 


ly after. He asked me whether I had received his letter. I said, 
‘* yes, all right.” I meant that I had received his letter. I never 
accepted the conditions contained in that letter. I had offered 


that if 1 could raised the $3,000 within 30 days, I would purchase 
Mr Thompson share. I applied to you for a loan, and although you 
first thought you could procure it, you afterwards told me you could 
not. I looked upon my offer as having come to nothing. But Inever- 
theless said between June and December that if 1 could get the 
money, I would take over the ability. I was at that time in the 
position of a proposing purchasers with regard to Mr Thompson’s 
share. That share could not be transferred to any one but myself. 


In September 1876 Mr Talbot made up an account ; I did not ac- 
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cept that account. Idid not tell Mr Talbot that I would not 
sign it. 

Mtr Lowder called for the account; Mr Dickins denied having 
it 


Examination continued: Between June and December Mr Tal- 
bot repeatedly spoke to me about Mr Bradtield’s mouey. I invaria- 
bly answered that, if I could find the $3,000, I would buy the 
share, to which Mr Talbot answered that if I could not 
find the money he would have to sell the share to somebody else. 
I never contemplated buying the promissory note apart from 
the bill of sale. In October or November 1873, told Mr 
Watson to see Mr Talbot about the purchase of Mr Thomp- 
son’s share. The bill of sale I saw for the first time in the 
British Consulate about the latter end of November or the begin- 
ning of December. After perusing it, I. came to the conclusion 
that I should take no further notice of the bill of sale, and I re- 
solved to treat directly with Mr Thompson about his share. What 
made me goto Mr Talbot about the purchase of the share was 
that Mr Talbot had told me that there was a bill of sale hanging 
over the share. Before the transfer from Mr Thompson took 
place, I repeatedly asked him for money due to my firm, How- 
ever he hai no money, and after I had assured my- 
self of the nature of the bill of sale, I asked him whether he had 
ay objection to transfer his share to the firm on account of his 
indebtedness, I told him not to do so unlesshe was perfectly 
willing. This was in T0ki0. He said he was perfectly willing 
and would send the transfer next day. He did nit do so, 
and I went up again to TOkid and found him in bed between 8 
and 9p.m. I told him what I had come for, and he said, if I 
would write out the transfer, he would sign it. I wrote the docu- 
ment and he signed it. I never heard anything more about it 
until last July, when he came to my business place. He said he 
had just come from Mr Talbot's office. He had previously often 
told me he had received letters from Mr ‘albot pressing 
him for Mr Bradfield’s money. He now said that he had been 
in conversation with Mr Lowder, who had told him that he did 
not think the transfer of the share legal. I reminded Mr Thomp- 
son that I did not want the transfer, unless he was willing to give 
it, but now I should stick to its terms and I should not go and see 
Mr Lowder as I had been asked to do. With regard to a statement 
made by Mr Thompson this forenoon that he could not even 
get ten cents from the firm, while he was a partner, Iam able to dis- 

rove it by written evidence. (The witness here produced several 

. O. Us. for money, but the Court, on demand of Mr Lowder, 
refused to admit the evidence as Mr Thompson was not present.) 
On the 5th June, 1876, he borrowed $20; on 23rd May, $40, etc. 
For these sums I have Mr Thompson’s I. 0. U. which I am willing 
to produce. In the commencement of this year I went to Mr 
Talbot's office ; he asked me when Mr Bradtield’s money was goin 
to be paid. I told him I had nothing to do with it. He then eid 
‘* I know what you are referring to, you are referring to the bill 
of sale, but if you think that bill of sale void you are very much 
mistaken ; the best legal authority in Yokohama has declaced 
that the bill of sale still holds good over the share.” No pro- 
missory note has been endorsed to. me by Mr Talbot. No bill of 
sale over the share I bought has been discharged. Mr Thompson’s 
share in the leasehold has not been signed by me. I consider 
that the transfer of the share carries the lease with it. Mr 
Dickins has produced an account between Mr North and Mr 
Bradtield, dated the 28th July, 1877, in which Mr North is 
charged with liabilities for Mr Thompson amounting to $4,400. 

As it was now 5 p.m. Mr Lowder asked that the case he ad- 
journed for cross-examination of the last witness. 

Adjourned to Wednesday the 24th, 10 a.m. 





IN THE U. S. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before H. W. Denison, Esg., Vice-Consul-General. 
Monday, October 15, 1877. 
JAMES R. ANGLIN vs, NORMAN WIARD 
(Adjourned from the 17th September last.) 
The Court rendered the following 


JUDGMENT, 


The plaintiff claims the sum of $129.65 as balance of account 
for work done and materials supplied. The defendant denies 
indebtedness. 

The original claim of plaintiff against defendant was $279.65, 
and defendant, having paid $150.00 on account, the balance of 
$129.65 still remains unpaid. 

All the items,of the claim are admitted as correct by the defend- 
ant, with the exception of two, viz: ‘‘500 books, 28 pages, 
$155.00,” ‘* 100 books (extra heavy paper) $42.00.” 

It appears from the evidence, that the plaintiff printed certain 
books for and delivered them to defendant, and also that defendant 
never returned them to plaintiff, and further that defendant made 
two payments to the plaintiff, amounting to $150.00, on account 
of the general claim, without at the time expressly disclaming 
eae? on account of the two items above named. It also ap- 
pears that when defendant made the last payment, there was less 
than the amount of these two items due to the plaintiff. 

These facts, in the absence of sufficient evidence to the contrary, 
raise the presumption that the work done was reasonably satis- 
factory, and also an implied admission on the part of the defend- 
ant that the amount charged therefor was reasonable and just. 

Therefore, without going farther into the merits of the case, I 
feel compelled to allow the plaintiff's claim. 

The judgment of the Court is that the plaintiff have and recover 
of and fecal defendant the sum of $129.69 and costs of Court. 


(Signed), H. W. DENISON, 
U.S, Vice Consul-Genoral, 
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IN THE FRENCH CONSULAR COURT 
Before H. Prerret, Esq., Consul. 
Messrs. A. Cont, and A. DEVEZE, Assessors. 
Saturday, October 13, 1877. 

Hyver va. M. LABASTIE and TgIssrEer. 


Plintiff claimed that defendant, Miss M. Labastie, be ordered 
to make restitution to him of the property No. 42a, Nagasaki, 
called the ‘‘ Oriental Hotel,” and that defendant Mr Teissier be 
aly punished for having assaulted him with insulting language and 
violence. 

Defendants demanded that the case be dismissed. 

The parties were present in court. 

Mr C. Michel appeared as counsel for plaintiff, Mr arate 
Kirkwood for the defendants Labastie, and Mr Houseal for the 
defendant Teissier. 

' Mr Michel, in opening plaintiff's case, stated that plaintiff, who 
was proprietor of the ‘‘ Oriental Hotel” in Nagasaki, had fora 
number of years been living with defendant, Miss Labastie, al- 
though not married to her. In the year 1875 he found himself in- 
volved in debt, and to make sure against his creditors stripping 
him of everything, he in January, 1876, wrote and signed a docn. 
ment, by which he transferred his landed property No. 42a, to 
Miss Labastie, who had the document registered 4 the Acting 
French Consul in Nagasaki, Mr Marcus Flowers. Plaintiff, how- 
ever, remained in possession and control of the hotel and paid the 
expenses incident to its administration. In July the same year he 
resolved to try his luck in Vladivostock, and he made a voyage 
thither with Japanese merchandize. ‘The speculation proved 
successful, and be returned to Nagasaki in September. On his 
return he found the defendant, young Mr Teissier, installed 
in the hotel, and he did not long remain in doubt about the 
character of the relations between him and Miss Labastie. 
Although his own relations to that lady had for a length of time 
been merely of a platonic nature, he and Mr Teissier had frequent 
quarrels, and Mr Teissier went so far as to call him a thief and to 
break his head. Miss Labastie then threw off the mask and told 
him the hotel was hers and he must leave, and as she was 
supported by the Consul, he bad to quit the house. He then 
rented for $25 a month a small house on the premises from Miss 
Labastie, but this also he had to leave on account of a quarrel 
that rose when he demanded his furniture, and to obtain the same 
had to apply to the Consul, who sent the constable to see that he 
sot what belonged to him, but before the arrival of the constable 
Nias Labastie had made away with most of the furniture. 

Mr M. Kirkwood replied on behalf of the defendants. He said, 
that the plaintiff, Mr Hyver, had beemliving for nine years with 
defendant Miss Labastic, and bad always promised her marriage, 
but for want of some necessary papers the marriage had not taken 
place. In gratitude for her services, and in order to secure her 
against want, in case anything should happens to him, he had in 
January 1876 executed an instrument of donation, by which he 
transferred his hotel in Nagasaki to her, and he had that inatru- 
ment registered by the French Consul, who had certified that the 
transfer had duly taken place. The transfer had been made in the 
same way which such acts areusually made. It had never been 
customary for the Acting French Consul in Nagasaki to send such 
documents to Yokohama for registration. Hyver remained in the 
hotel until he went to Vladivostock, but he often mentiuned the 
satisfaction he felt at having secured her against want. In the 
meantime Miss Labastie acted as proprietor, she paid insurance, and 
she paid ground-rent. After plaintiff had returned from Vladivos- 
tock, he made himself disagreeable in the house and showed signs 
of being jealous of Mr Teissier. He repeatedly said that he knew 
very well that Miss Labastie could put him out of the 
house, but at all events the furniture was his. The learned gentle- 
man here produced acertificate from the Consular constable, dated 
November 1876, that Mr Hyver had received all his furniture 
with the exception of a small bed with mattresses and a washstand, 
which he had given to Miss Labastie for her own use. Unless he 
had himself known that Miss Labastie was the real proprietor, he 
would certainly not have rented a house from her and paid her 
$25 rent a month. Mr Kirkwood further produced a certificate 
from several residents in Nagasaki as to the good conduct of Miss 
Labastie. 

Mr Michel produced the last receipt.for ground-rent of No. 42a, 
and pointed out that it was in the name of plaintiff. 

Mr Kirkwood objected that the document produced was only a 
copy of a receipt, and naturally more attention had been paid to the 
amount paid than to the name of the person by whom it was paid. 
He produced a number of the Cosmopolitan Presa for June, 1876, 
containing the report of an action brought against plaintiff before 
the Acting-Consul, Mr Flowers, in which plaintiff had stated him- 
self that he was not the proprietor of the ‘‘Oriental Hotel.” 

The case was adjourned until Tuesday, the 16th instant, at 
10 a.m. 





Tuesday, October 16, 1877. 


Mr Mitchel produced a number of bills that had been paid by Mr 
Hyver on nccount of the “* Oriental Hotel ;” and further produced a 
list of the furniture that liad not been restored to his client, and said 


that the later had instructed him that he, besides the $4,300 which 
he had mentioned at the lust sitting of the Court as spent by his 
client on Miss Luabustic, had further furnished her with board and 
lodying, and pin-money during the last ten years, the total amount 


of which could be no lesa than $3,000, eo that his client had in fact 
alrendy paid her over $7,000 in return fur her personal services. Mr 
Michel then proceeded to plead the cuuso of the plaintiff: He said 
thnt the tranefer from Miss Labestie to Teissier of the property No, 
424 was entirely void, and as the plaintiff had during the term of a 
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whole year been deprived of the use of his hotel, and thus been de- 
barred from partaking in the profits arising from the continuous 
passage of troops throughout Nagnanki, and as his furniture had 
partly disappeared, he claimed, besides restitution of the property 
damnuges to the amount of $1 53), nnd that defendants pay costs. 
Mr Kirkwood replied on behalf of the defendant Labustio. He 
said that Mise Labastie ar-ised from France with Mr Hyver in the 
year 1867, and had since cohabited with him. He had not fu filled 
his promise of marriage, but instead of that he n.ade her owner of 
his property the “ Oriental Hotel.” Theact, by which that transfer 
had tuken place, wus not n donatio inter viros, because tho transfer 
was by no mwneans gratuitous. [t was x contract, for the transfer had 
been made in consideration of pret cohabitation and services ren- 
dered sinee 1867. Whileatransfer of property with a view to 
fature cohabitation might be immoral, a similar transfer in con- 
sideration of past cohabitation was not, because it was an indemnity 
for the wrong done to the woman by the man. The transfer was not 
actually « transfer of property, it was only a transfer of alesse But 
even supposing the Court should consider the transfer as a donatio 
tater viros, it could acarcely in equity reject it. It might perhaps 
not hold good againat the creditors of plaintiff, out it ought certain. 
ly to hold nguinst plaintiff. Counsel for the plaintiff had stated that 
plaintiff bad mude the transfer with the object of depriving his cre- 
ditors of their due. In that cnse both the litigants were in 
mala fide, aud his client would have the advantage derived from 
actuil possession. If the certificnte of the Acting French Consul ut 
Nagasaki was to be considered us of no value, then all similar 
transactions, formerly made in the presence of the Consul, would be 
null. The plaintiff ought to be ordered by the Court to make a 
transfer of the property in dua legal form. French law declares a 
donation void in consequence of ingratitude on the part of the re- 
ceiver of the gift, but as proof of such ingratitude it mentions refueal 
of food, not mere'y to put the donator inthe street. If the Court 
should find for plaintiff, then his client demanded that time 
be given her to wind up the affairs of the hotel, and to find 
another house, and that plaintiff he made t» repay hie client 
what she lad disbursed in ground-rent and otherwise on ncecount of 
the * Orientul Hotel.” But he cherished the hope that the Court 
would dismies the claim of the plaintiff, because he had no right to 
make such claim, and d.d not come into Court with clean lands. 


Mr Houseal, on behalf of defendant, Teissier, said that the Act- 
ing French Coneul st Nagasaki had declared it impoesible for him to 
enumerate all the complaints he had received against Mr Wyver 
whose commericnl morality was notorious both in Nagasaki and 
Shanghai. To show what plai-tiffs churact r was, he produced a 
notice that had been posted through Nagasnki, and of which plain- 
tiff lind acbnawledped'the authorship (The Court refused to take 
congnizance of the same). Plaintiff had engaged his client as cook 
for the hotel, and when plaintiff returned from Viadivostock, his client 
demanded his wages, but could «btain nono. A fortnight afterwards 
his client made a contract with Missa Luabastie, by which he consented 
to remain on condition that plaintiff must not put his feet into the 
kitchen. Ae plaintiff was ruining the custom of the hotel by con- 
stant quarelling with the guestsin the coflec room, Miss Labnatie was 
persuaded by her friends to transfer the hotel in the name of his 
client, who accepted the transfer in good fuith. The Acting Consul 
had declared this tr.nsfer to be in perfect good order. As to the 
restitution of furniture claimed by plaintiff, the Consular constable 
had certified that plaintiff had got all his furniture, and le, himesclf, 
had been inform.d how plaintiff had tried to persunde a certain 
person to sign a declaration abou® plaintiff having had certnin pieces 
of furniture, which he in fact had never went He demanded 
that the complaint be disimi-sed, and called ns witness 

Jean Videau, a French subject, resident of Shanghai, who deposed 
that he, in the course of lust year, receivod under envelope from his 
brother, then at Nagueaki, anadvertisement, cut out froma Nagasaki 
newspaper, in which Mr I[yver notified to the public that he had 
nothing further todo with the ‘Oriental Hotel,” of which Miss 
Labastie was the sole proprictress. 

M. Michel observed that ;laintiff had always kept in his own 
hands the control and direction of the hotel. ‘Teissier had nota 
cent when the hotel was transferred to him, and when he made the 
astounding promis: to pay for it by his work during the next two 

ears. 

M. Houseal replied that the promise was not so astounding, as 
the whole property was not worth more than about $600. 

Adjourned until 2.30 p.m 

On the Court resuming its sitting 

Miss Labastie was called by the Court. The different items of 
the accounts current handed in by Mr Hyver were read out to her. 
She protested against a part of them as incorrect. She denied ever 
having given Mr Hyver a contra-documnent to prove that the transfer 
of the property to her was only proforma. Myr Hyver and the 
Consular constable removed everything belonging to him. Mr Hyver 
did not pay any debts of the hotel after his return from Vladives- 
tock. She made the transfer of the hotel to Teissier, because she 
was tired of the ill treatment she received from the hands of Hyver, 
and intended to run the hotel hereelf with the aid of Teissier. She 
had no dcubls with regard to the perfect legality of the transfer 
from Hyver. 

Mr. Michel said, in reply to a question from the Court, that he 
had caused tu be summoned as witness M. Dury, who was Acting 
French Consul at Nagnenhi at the time of the transfer from Hyver, 
and who would depose that he had told) Miss Lubuastie that the 
transfer was vot legal. However, his witness had not appeared. 

Mies Labastie denied that the Acting Consul had told her any 
such thing. 


His Honour said that he had received a letter from Tokio; in 
which M, Dury excused himself from attendance to-day, 
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the beer liandsd to him in the following manner. 
every morning a certain quantity of beer into the beer-waggon, of 
which he had charge, and this beer he had to deliver in town, either 
ayainst cash payment, or on credit against chits. 
forthe business transacted by him during the day, in this manner, 
that he every evening, or at the latest on the next morning, delivered 
to tho book-keeper ¢f the brewery cither the cash, or the chits given 
to him by those who lad taken beer from him. 
then gave Holm his discharge for the beer the latter had received in 
the morning. The money for what beer had been sold on credit was 
collected by the brewery, at the end of each month, according to the 


M. Hyver addressed tothe Court several explanations, which he 
wound up by feelingly appealing to the Court to order Miss Labastie 
to render him the chain belonging to a locket in his possession, 
which, he said, was an heirloom. 

Mr Kirkwood, at the request of the Court, read the arguments 
which he had pleaded riva roce during the forenoon session. 

M. Hyver was a-ked by the Court what he meant by the word 
* transfer” in the documents? He replied thut at that time he 
wns sick in bed, and that Mies Labastic feared he might die, and 
asked him to transfer his property to her. 

M. Michel remarked that Mr Kirkwood had said that the act of 
1876 was not a donation, but he had not explained what, in that 
case. it’ wns. 

AM. Houseal then nddressed the Court on behalf of his client. 

Judgment to be given on Wednesday, the 24th instant, at 10 a.m. 





IN THE IMPERIAL GERMAN CONSULAR COURT. 
Before E. ZaPpe, Eaq., Consul. 
Saturday, October 13, 1877. 


Messrs. Cart RuHopF and R. Rierr, Assessors. 
Theodor Wilhelm Holm stood charged with embezzlement from 
his employers, Messrs Copeland and Wiegand. 
Accused, who is in prison for another offence, was brought into 


Court by the Consular constable, and after undergoing a detailed 
examination with regard to the beer-accounts of the messes of the 
man-of-war Elixealeth, received his sentence. 


The Court found him guilty of the charge, and ordered him to 


be imprisoned for six months and pay costs. 


Tho following is a translation of the sentence passed on Theodor 
Holm. 


In the name of the German Empire. 
In the criminal action against Theodor Holm, born at Billeverder, 


near Hamburg, at present in Yokohama and without occupation, 


The Imperial German Consular Court at Yokohuma, in its session 


the 13:h October, 1877, where were present, E. Zappe, Eeq., Consul, 


Mesers. R. Reiff and Carl Kohde, A+sessors, has found the accused 
Holm guilty of n series of embezzlements, in concurrence with a 


further act embezzlement, and sentenced him to be imprisoned 
during six months and to p:y coste. 


Tne REagons. 
Theodor Holm, who was beer seller for the brewery of Messrs. 


Copeland and Wiegand, at Yokohame, was charged with having 
during the month of August 1577, at five different times, disposed, 
for his own profit and to the detriment of his employers, of several 
quantities of beer, which had been landed to him for sale; further 
with having received and appropriated an outstanding debt, amount- 
ing to $205.77, which he lad been ordered by his employers to col- 
lect from the sevcrul messes on board H.M.S. the Elizabeth. The 
charge was luid against the accused by the brewer Mr Wiegand on 
the 5th September. 


From the evidence given it appears that Holm had to dispose of 
He received 


Holm accounted 


The bookkeeper 


tenor of the chits. Holm has 
1.—a —Sold to D. Mackenzie in the month of Aug. 1877, 10 gal- 


lons and two doz. quarts of beer, but charged the brewery as if he had 
sold 25 gullona, 7 doz. quarts and pints of beer, and appropriated to 
his own use the surplus of 15 gallons, 6 doz. quarts and 6 doz. 


pints: Further 
b.—Hle has ina similar manner, in the month of August 1877, 


appropriated 5 gallons of becr by selling R. McCance only 1 doz. 


pints of beer, but charging the brewery as if he had sold 5 gallons 
and 1 doz. pints: again ; 

e.—In the month of August 1877, 10 gallons of beer, by selling 
to C. Michel only 2 doz. pints, but charging the brewery as if he 
had sold 10 gallons besides: again 

d.—In the month of August 1877,20 gallons of beer, which he 
charged the brewery as sold to D. Pierce, although he had uot eold 
it : again 

ln the month of August 1877, 5 gallons of beer, which Holm 
charged the brewery as if he bad sold it to W. Andersen, although 
he had done no such thing. 

2.—He has in tho month of August collected the amount of 
of $180.67, due for beer sold by him to the several messes on board 
the man-of-war Elizabeth, but he hae not accounted to the brewery 
for this money, but kept it for himself. 

According to Sec. 246 in the penal code, whosoever unlawfully 
appropriates to himself another man’s property, that has been en- 
trusted to his keeping, is guilty of embezzlement. The acts of the 
accused amount tothiscrime. He has kept for himself part of the beer 
that was duily entrusted to him for sale, but charged the brewery 
with it as if it had been sold to customers, and thus manifested bis 
criminal intention t> appropriate it; in the same manner he has 
received the sum of $180.67, which his employers had ordered him 
to collect from H M.S. Elisabeth, aud has proved his criminal in- 
tention by conce ling the fact that he had received the woney, and 
making his employers believe that he had not received it, when he 
had already speut it for his own purposes, 
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‘Lhe charges, mentioned under 1 aand band 2, have been confessed 
by the accused, and are besides proved by the sworn evidence of 
Mackenzie, McUance, Katon and Liedtke and by the receipts on 
file, which have been requisitioned from the Commander of H.M.S. 
Elizabeth, With regnrd to the charges mentioned under 1. ¢, 
d, and e, uccused denies them, and conten’s that he has tru’y sold 
and delivered to Michel, Pierce and Andersen what beer he lines 
charged the brewery, But the above persons have all testified on 
oath that they never received tlose quantities of beer which the 
accused alleges to have delivered, und their testimony is corroborated 
by the evidence of the Japanese beffos Rokusaburo and Kugoyaina 
Sankichi, who state that the beer lias not’ been delivered at the 
residences of the above-named persons, as alleged by the accused. 
The accused must, therefore, his denial nothwithstanding, be consi- 
dered us also convicted of these last named offences. 

The charges brought against the accused have been considered as 
c netituting two sepnrate crimes of enibezzlement, ‘Ihose mention- 
ed under 1—a—e, have been consi‘ered as being in close, mutual, 
and uninterrupted connexion with each other and consequently, 
according to the system of the penal code, as a single continuous 
offence ; while the charge mentioned under 2 has the character of a 
separate offence, and ought therefore to be punished as such. 

The crime of embezzlment of objects entrusted to the cure of the 
embezzler is, according to Sec. 246 of the penal code, to be 
punished with imprisonment during n term not exceeding five 
yeare; wherein, however, is to be observed that, according to Sec. 74, 
when there is a concurrence of several punishable offences, the 
whole term of imprisonment sh.ll be more than that awarded for 
the graver offence, and Jess than the collective anount of the several 
terms of imprisonment incurred respectively for each simple offence. 

In conformity with this legal provision, the accused ins been sen- 
tenced to only six months’ imprisonment on both charges, although 
he had made himself liable to four months’ imprisonment for the 
offence of continued emb: zzlement, and to three months’ imprison- 
ment for the offence mentioned in sud 2. 

Corts to be paid according tu Sec. 178 in the Ordinance of 3rd 


January, 1819. 
(Signed) ZAPPE 


Cart Rompe. 
R. REIFF. 





IN THE JOTO SAIBANSHO, TOKIO, 
Before Mr. Id Kenricnr, /lanji. 
Tuesday, October 9th, 1877. 

N. P. Kinevon rs. Goro Suourro. 


This case, which was heard on appeal from the Toki Saibansho, 
was for a claim of 396,250.00, damages for alleged breach of con- 
tract. 
Mikuri Nakasane, a resident of Tokio, appeared for plaintiff, 
and Shirai Masao, a shizuku of Hiogo ken and a resident of TOki6, 
for defendant. 

Plaintiff's statement was to the following effect : At the request 
of defendant, plaintiff had consented to endeavour to raise a loan 
of $1,000,000 in Mexicans ; he took the necessary steps, and when 
he, in May, 1876, had a fair prospect of obtaining the money, he 
requested defendant to hand him a sutticient power of attorney 
and the deed, but the documents, which he received from lafend 
ant, were perfectly useless. He therefore, after consultation with 
Takaya Chozo and others, drew up a power of attorney and a deed, 
and sent them to defendant with a letter dated the 5th June, 1876. 
On the Sth of the same month be received an answer from defend. 
ant, who said that he agreed to the tirst three articles in the leed, 
and promised to return the documents ‘before the 16th J une, 


when plaintiff was to set about procuring the loan. But on the 


15th June, defendant sent word that he wanted to see plaintiff ; 
as, however, plaintiff was sick at that time, he excused himself, 
At that time plaintiff had already become somewhat suspicious, 
and, when he recovered from his illness, he did not go directly to 
see defendant, but he went on the 1Sth June to the house of Miura 
Yasu in T6kid, to make enquiries about a second contract, which 
an entry in the pocketbook of Fakita Hisanori caused him to 
believe had been made on the 27th March between defendant and 
Messrs Jardine, Mathe8on and Co. Plaintiff could, however, get 
no trustworthy information on the subject, and when therefore 
Chosho, Hisanori and others came to his house on the 21st June, 
he asked them about that same contract and its contents. Chosho 
then promised to show it to him when they met again; at the 


same time Chosho had not brought the documents which plaintiff 


had sent to defendant, and plaintiff plainly stated to him, ‘that 
it was ont of the question for him, plaintiff, to take any steps 
with regard to the loan so long as a second contract between de- 
fendant and Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and Co, was in éxistence, 
because this latter contract would prove an obstacle tothe loan which 
plaintiff was to raise for defendant.” Onthe 29th June defendant, 
Yasu, Hisanori, and Taisuke, with others, came to plaintitf’s house, 
and the latter asked to see the second contract. But then Taisuke 
andthe others refused plaintitt’s request, saving that the second 
contact referred to quite another affair, and had no reference what- 
ever to the business entrusted to plaintiff, and that it therefore 
was quite unnecessary to produce it for plaintilf’s inspection. 
Plaintiff then plainly told defendant, that as he was ‘lunieiicn sight 
of the second contract, he believed that what he had heard of its 
contents was true, and that defendant had broken the contract be- 
tween himself and plaintiff about procuring a loan of 31,000,000 in 
foreign silver, and rendering other services with revard to the coal 
mine. Although the power of attonery, dated the 23rd March, 
in 1576, has no great bearing on this cise, 1t may be seen from its 
gvntents that the amount of the loan, which was onsinally intend. 
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1876, defendant sent a power of attorne 
however, plaintiff was not content, but forwarded the draught ofa; 
different one to defendant, with a letter, dated the 5th June, 1876. 
to which defendant replied on the 8th J une, intimatin 

have an interview with 

sult further about the terms of the neces 
excused himself on account of illness, and w 
21st June, together with Chosho and Hisanori, went to plaintiff's 
house, carrying with him the documents in question, then plainti 
unexpectedly brou 
the day agreed 
thus broken the contract. The defendant could not 
plaintiff to enter upon any explanation whether the docn- 
ments were in order or not, and had to return. On the 
29th June, 
went again to see plaintiff, but the latter still insisted that 
defendant 
that the contract between the defendant 
Matheson & Co. was a proof of defendant’s 
with plaintiff's services in raising the loan of 
wise in regard to the coal-mine; but plaintiff was perfectly 
nizant of defendant having a contract with 
theson & Co., and as that contract had 
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ed to be only $600,000, was subs uently raised to $1,000,000. 
There is a letter, which shows that plaintiff was to procure defend- 
ant a loan of $1,000,000 and have the 
of the Takashima coal mine. 
fendant’s hands, but plaintiff is able to produce a letter, dated the 
12th February 1876, in which defendant requires plaintiff to hand 
the sum of $60,000 to Hisanori from the 
$1,000,000. The necessary documents were not si 
defendant broke the contract, and now plaintiff demands $96,250 
damages for this breach of contract. 


management of the produce 
This letter, however, remains in de- 


proceeds of the loan of 
ed because the 


The answer of the defendant went to say: In the month of Ma ’ 
to plaintiff, with whi 


his wish to 
the plaintiff on the 15th, in order to con- 
documents. Plaintiff 
en defendant, on the 


laintiff 
ht forward that defendant had delayed beyond 
etween them, viz, the 16th June, and had 


defendant, with Taisuke, Yasu and Hisanori, 
Plaintiff has said 
and Messrs. Jardine, 
intention to dispense 
$1,000,000 and other- 
Messrs. Jardine, Me. 
been already modified on 
to suppose that. it inter- 


had broken the contract. 


the Ist July, 1875, there was no reason 


fered with the contract between plaintiff and defendant. The 


reason why defendant delayed beyond the 16th June to come toa 
final arrangement with plaintiff, was that it was necessary that an 
interview should take place between the parties, and therefore 
defendant wrote and requested an interview on the 15th June. 
But the plaintiff's own conduct in the two meetings that occurred 
on the 2Ist and the 29th prevented any consultation between the 
two parties, and therefore it is not right to say that defendant 
broke the contract. Defendant asks that plaintiff be ordered to 
pay the expense of this appeal. 


JUDGMENT. 


In the documents, produced by plaintiff, it is stated that the loan 
is to be secured by a mortgage on the entire pruduce from the 
Takashima conl nine, but this same produce had already been 
mortgnged by defendant to Messrs. Jur.jiine, Matheson & Oo as 
security for nnother loan. Now, defendant has no right 
to mort,ace the froduce of his mine, even if there was no 
anterior contract to that between him and plaintid. The contract 
with Merers. Jardine, Matheson & Co. states that defendant 
has borrowed $110,000 from then, and as security for payment he 
mortgages the couls; the object of this contract was then merely to 
secure the pe ber mene of the money which defendant had borrowed, 
and did rot influence the contract with pluintiff. Moreover, the 
amount of money, which the defendant torrowed from Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., is less than the amount of the loan 
to be procured by pluintiff, and the deed, drawn up by plaintiff, 
says expressly that the loan is to be used for discharging 
existing liabilities and tha’, if these should not reach $1,000,000, 
then the balance of the money should be used &c., &., 
which proves that the defendant did not limit the amount of the 
loan to what wae alreudy due on the security of the coal mine. If, 
therefore, the amount due from defendant to Mesers Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. did not exceed $940,000, and plaintiff was authorised to 
raise a lonn of $1,000,C00 for defendant, then it cannot be said that 
defendant has in any way sweived from his cortract with plaintiff, 
bo. ause with the lonn, raised by plaintiff, defendant would hnve been 
ble to pay off the debt due to Messrs Jardine, Matheson & Co., and 
thus cancel the contract with them, which then would have becn no 
obstacle to the contract between defendant and plaintiff about the 
loan, and certain other services in connection with the coal mine. 

The reason why the figure $940,00C is used here is, that defend- 
art, ina letter, dated the 12th February, 1876, and produced by 
plaintiff, has asked plaintiff to hand Hisanori $60,000 out of the 
proceeds of the loan; and this amount, deducted from $1,000,000 
‘eaves $940,000 na the amount which defendant would be able to pay 
Messrs Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

In reply to the letter, dated the 5th June, 1876, with 
plaintiff! sent defendant drafts of a power of attorney and of the 
deed, with the request to have them returned with his sig:.ature, 
defendant wrote on the 8th of the same month to plaintiff, asking 
for an interview on the 15th June, in which the proper terms of the 
power of atturney and the mut:al rights and obligations of the con- 
t acting parties could be discussed and fina'ly settled. Defendant 
has stated that this was his object in asking for an interview, and 
fhis mects the purpose of paintiff’s lett-r to defenda:t, dat-d the 
Sth June. But the dusired consu‘tation did not take place, be: ause 
the plaintil exeused him elf from the interview, den anded by de- 
fenca: ton tie léth June. And when Chosho, Hisanori, and others 
Went f> plaintiffs how eon t e 21st June aid Scjiso. Taisuke and 
others, on the 20th June, 1876, then plaints immediately expressed 
ha intention to have nothing further to do with the gor tract. about 
the Ican aud other services coniected with she c al mine. It is 
then not defendant's fault that there was a delay beyond the 
l6th June in handing over tho necessary documenta, because 
it was plaintif who excueed himeelf fsom the interview on 


which 
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the 15th June, and in the interviews on the 2let and the 29th 
June defendant had no chance to show the documents, and 
consult with plaint ff about their contents, because plaintiff would 
not listen, bnt said that defendant had already broken the contract, 
although the contract between defendant aud Messrs Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. did not at all interfere with the contract between 
defendant and plaintiff, about a loan and other services connected 
with the coal mine. Defendant must therefore be acquitted from 
the charge of living broken the contract through delay. 

As to the verbal evidence, given both on t’.e part of plaintiff and 
of defendant, as far as it is conflicting ard uncorroborated by other 
evidence, it must be set aside a ul ignored. 

For the above-mentioned reason the plaintiff's demand on appeal 
is hereby dismi-sed, and the decision of the lower Court upheld. 
Costs of app:al to be paid by plaintiff. 

id Pe oF PTOKIO JOTO SAIBANSILO. 





REUTER’S LELEGRAMS. 
Lonvon, October 16th, 1877. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF War. 


Despatches report that Chefket Pasha has effected a 
junction with Osman Pasha, bringing up a fresh convoy 
of provisions and munitions of war, 

Suleiman Pasha has established his head quarters at 
Rudikoi. (Query Kadikoi.) 

The Dal, News publishes the report, that rainy weather 
has converted the camp of the Czarewitch into lakes 
and mud roads, rendering the country impassable except 
at Biela and Rustcluk, also that the Russian forces are 
unprepared for the Winter season, and that they 
lost their great coats and tents during their retreat 
over the river Lom. 


Tue War In AsIA. 
Lonpon, 8th October, 1877. 


According to a Russian official despatch of 2nd October 
the left wing captured the entrenchments of Ahmed 
Mokhta Pasha after desperate fighting. On the 4th the 
Russians abandoned the conquered positions for want of 
water, 

The Russian loss was 4,290 men and 63 officers. 
Tarkish loss was enormous. 


The 





Mehemed Pasha has been recalled from his position : 
Reouff Pasha has been appointed Commander-in-chief of 
the Turkish Army of the Balkans, and Suleiman Pasha 
has received the same appointment to the army Of the 
Danube. 

Onitvary. 

Mdlle. Titiens. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


A weeping mourner rooted to the spot, 
My next runs laughing by and heeds her not. 
1. Struggles for fancied right, full charged with wrong ; 
2. Flutter thy little day, thy flight is song. 
3. Plant it elsewhere, a sage would shake the globe ; 
4. Such should be beauty’s hair and beauty’s robe. 
5. A charming countess, quick to love and wed; 
6. The odious partner in an unloved bed. 





Answer to enigma of last week :—Water. 
Correct answers received from ‘‘ A cross stick,” M, and J. 








True benevolence is so seldom met with that when instances 
occur they should be recorded with the commendations they de- 
serve. Very recently while strolling through the native town, we 

1 a small group of dogs—of the common order—two of which, 
in a sad mangy condition, were licking a third which in addition 
to a broken leg was very much more afflicted with the same 
malady. There seemed so much sympathy expressed in the 
care with which the two fellow sufferers tended their seedy locking 
friend that we were at once reminded of the homilies on Charity so 
often taught, so seldom practised.—Rising Sun 








“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—GentJemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great benefit 1 have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which 1 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPASS.— 
To the Proprietors of NoRTON’S CAMOMILE PILLs,” 


January 18, 1877, Digitized by Gox gle 
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PROBLEM, 
by 8. Loyp. ) 
First prize two-mover in the American Centennial Tournament. 
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White to play and mate in 2 moves. 





SoLuTion OF SAMUEL Loyb’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
White. Black. 
1.—Q. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 1.—Q. to Q.’s 8th. 


2.—Kt. takes Q. 2.—KR, any move, 
3.—Q. mates, 


1.—Q. to K. B.’s 8th, 
2.—Q. to K. Kt.’s 2nd. 2.—Q. or R. any move. 
3.—Q. or R. mates. 
[A variation is made by Black’s first move being Q. to K. R.'s 


8th, but the result is the same.]} 


| 1.—R. to Q. R.’s 2nd. 

2.—Q. to K.’s 3rd. 2.—Q. or R. any move, 
3.—Q. or R. mates, 

1.—R. to Q. R.’s 3rd. 
2.—B. takes R, 2.—Q. any move, 
3.—R. mates, 

1.—R. to Q. R.’s 5th. 
2.—P takes R. 2,—Q. any move. 
3--—R. mates, 


1.—R. to Q. R.’s 6th. 
2.—Q. to K.’s 7th. 2.—Q. or R. any moves 
3.—Q. or R, mates. 


Correct answers received from W.H.S., and W.B.M., Tokid, and 
C.B., Yokohama. 





INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


BY TAKING 


EFIOCKIN’S 


IMPROVED SEIDLITZ PowpeR. 





T differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 
ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, and may be taken 
by persons of all ages as a Covling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative according to dose. Its extensive use during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable qualities as a Purgative Saline, 
und the fact that the powder retains its qualities for any number of 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 
will be found invaluable to Familiez, Travellers, or Emigrants, ns a 
preventive or remedy in all cn-es of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailments of life. 


Agents— 
BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 


16th June, 1877, Original from 12 m—lf, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—There is no new feature to report in our market. Yarns continue in 
moderate demand; Shirtings are dull and nominal. Other articles are unchanged. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 ibe. 384 yds. 39 in. per pee., ake 40 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibs. 384 yda. 44 in. »  «. 1.80 to 2.20] 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 86 in. perpee. ... .. 2.20 to 3,40 
Slbs.4to 84 Ibe. 883 ,, 389 in. » ew 1.57hto 2.274) Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib.... O.67)to 0.86 
9 lbs. 884 ,, 44in. » eo 2.06 to 2.65] Black Velvets ete coe cee one 9.28 to 8.25 
T. Cloth 7ibe. 24 ,, 82in. » eo 140 to 1.60 | English Drille 14/16 hs. 40 yde, 30 i in. ... oe 2.40 to 26 
- 6lbs. 24 ,, 382in. » ew 1.10 to 1.25 | Taffachelnes 12 yda, 48 in. .. « 2.00 to 3.36 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 24 1... cee cee eee oee por picul... $28 60 to 82.00 | No. 88 to 42... ove eee) POP picul.,.. $98.00 to to 40.00 


No. 281082 ses see: tes va . per picul.. .$82.75 to 35.26 Reverse Twist 16-24 eeu! gat, -4ee se. wes 


Woollens.—We lave no change to report since our last, business in this staple having been very quiet. 
A fair demand continues for Cloth and Blankets at former quotations, whilst Plain Mousselines de Laine are 
dull again. Prices remain the same ns last quoted. 


Plain Orleans... ... .. 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured MousselinesdeTaine ...80 yde. 80in... 0.25 to 0,28} 


Figured Orlenne ... ... 29—80 yds. 81] in. ... 4.26 to 5.60 | Multicolored ~ ..80 yds. 30 in... 0.28 to 0.37} 
Shimagoro —... ese ve 30 yds. 80 in. ... 3.75 to 5.25 Cloth, all wool plain or fancy . . 48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ...0 ... ... 380 yde. 82in. ... 0.26 to 0.82 Presidents eos ose «oe 4 in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ...  ... 29—30 yds. 82in. ... 5.756 to 6.00 | Pilots =... wee) oe D4 in. fo BB in... 0.46 to 0.56 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—68 yds. 31 in. ... — Union... . ...54in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.80 


Lastings, Japan... ... ... 22—30 yds, 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green "6 to 8 Ibs....perIb ... 0.40 to 0.45 
Plain Mousselines de Taine —80 yds. 80 in. ... 0.164to 0.18 


Sugar.—Scarcely any busines bes transpired during the past week. Rates are unchanged but the 
market closes weak. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag ...{nom.)..._ per Bieuh $4.65 ‘ Chinn No. 4 Kook-fuh  .... ... «2. per picul...$6.90 to $7.20 
» inbasket ... yy) we vs $4.50 » No. 5 Kong-fun ...0 one » eee $6.20 to $6.80 
Taiwanfooin bag... ... * ne $4.55 » No. 6 K-pek des gee? Muay oe $5.30 to $5.60 

do. in basket... ...  ... ‘i See $4.80 Swatow Brown ... 1... cee cae aes »» ee None. 
China No.1 Ping-fah... 0. 55 None i} SAUMONE oct: “iver eee, See se eee pp $8.60 
» No.2Ching-pak ... ¥s bes . $7. 8C to $8.00 Jnpan Rice it. Sal tate aes, cae spe faa 1. 80 to $2.30 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... ... » ewe $7.30 to $7. 70 Kerosene Oil, nominal... gic. ae $3.40 


Kerosene Oil.—The market is much firmer, ai sales have been made at $3. 40. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk.—A very extensive business has lately been done. , In consequence of telegraphic communications 
having been interrupted, small concessions were obtained in several cases at the end of last week ; the demand, 
however, soon because more general, and prices have since been steady at quotations. Arrivals have been very 
considerable, and stocks are increased. 

Settlements are 1,300 of Hanks, 125 bales of Oshius and Filatures, making a total of 1,425 bales. 

Arrivals are 2, 000 bales and stocks consist of 1,200 bales. The total export to date is 6, 627 bales, against 
14,389 bales for the same period last year. 

In Iondon at 48. 1d. per lb. In Lyons at f. 5.15 per kilo. 


Hanks,—Superior .........ccccee cescseseccsesssereesseseveres S610 to 620 22/3 to 22/7 62.00 to 63.00 
a Best Novi £2 co ecctactsoessics areca $580 to 600 21/3 to 21/11 69.00 to 61.00 
 @ood No.2 ...... estts sestsassaee $560 to 670 20/6 to 20/11 57.00 to 58.00 
~ Good all round No. 2h... see eressecesesses 9040 to 550 19/10 to 20/2 55.00 to 66.00 
WA Medium No. 3. siding oul sve $510 to 530 18/10 ta 19/6 52.00 to 5400 

Common to inferior No. 4 & 8.0.-csscessees $470 to 500 17/6 to 18/6 48.00 tv 51.00 

Oshius,—Fxtra adie da NReateerdes wate weata aeoau vse aaceeeeeeaee _— —_ — 

i Best.. digs estbattsed escabassa suredd reseee tan teadse O00 10 O60 20/2 to 20/6 66.00 to 57.00 
ee a $500 to 630 18/6 to 19/8 51.00 to 64.00 
Hamateki,—Good tO BORG fscicks aclacided the cansenens eee. $460 to 480 17/2 to 17/10 47 00 to 49.00 
Common to Medium. ...........ceececeenes . $430 to 450 16/1 to 16/9 44.00 to 46.00 

Knkeda,—Extra .. i uaaisnu eiuicansecee Outen seeees $600 to 620 21/11 to 22/7 61.00 to 62.00 
ss Best... cccccesesccssesecs ssesssrssesssecesssesesseese $670 to 590 20/11 to 21/7 68.00 to 60.00 
re Good .. siednee WeSuewas Woe sdsectnedeues . $540 to 560 19/10 to 20/6 55.00 to 57.00 

Filutures .......... saaeies . $630 to 750 22/11 to 27/0. 63.00 to 75.00 


Silk-worm’s 3 Eggs. a Aus to cutee are 1,500,000 cards, against 950,000 cards last year. Purchases 
have been made at gradually falling rates. —Total settlements are about 500,000 cards. Best cards are worth 
35 to 45 cents ; medium 10 to 25 cents, while low grades finding no buyers. 


Tea.—During the past week but little change has taken place in the position of our Tea market, low 
grades being generally in most command, though good quality Teas have found buyers. Settlements amount to 
some 1,700 piculs, and arrivals still continuing very limited, stocks are further decreased.. Prices remain 
unchanged, but low-grades are rather firmer. 


Common ase cee cee cee tee wee wee $10.00 to $13.00 Fine ... ss. cee cee ae ee $2800 to $27.00 


Good Common ... 1 see see seo eve $14.00 to $16.00 Finest .... ose aus oue ee $28.00 to $82.00 
Medium ws sss nee wee nee nee vee $16.00 to $18.00 Choice  .... see eee wee wee $84.00 nominal 
Good Medium ... ... ss see use wee $19.00 to $22.00 Choicest 11. coe sss ces eee _ 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Sicrling rates have remained pretty steady throughout the past week, with fair business 
doing, principally in Private Paper. 


Ratcs close xs follows :— | ON Snananar—Bank sight .........cccssccesseseee 78 
STERLING — Kank 6 months’ sight.......csceeeecees 43. Ojd. | Private 10 daye sight... seepueasesee 734 
5 Bank Bills on demand.........6 +. 3s. ld. Ox NeW York—Bank Bille on demand......... 95 
Private 6 month’ sight..... cscs 40. Oxyd. to 3 | 30 days aight Private........ce... 000 07 

Or Panrs—Bank Sigil. ivcatcssenurenevavoeveusdas 4,924 | On SAN FRANC sco —Bank Bille on demand... 95 
Bank 6 months’ eve Csiasveaalnes 5,05 80 aye eight Private......... 97 

Private 6 wis. sight. ....-cscceeeee. O 124 Wivteuts a ree sda uaieae wAGRNS Gad caScneeekeb tik uacan MAM 

On Hoxaxoxe—Bank aieht.. eoesece ae: am | Zs dis. Gold Yen eoeeeesee.es COC OOR eee en teed ene Geeteseds . 893 


" Private 10 Casate we Idn 


Oet. 20, 1877.) 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 




















Ton- Dats 
SHip’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frae & Ria. WHERE FROM. | Lurr CaRao. CONSIGNEES. 
NaGs. oes. 
Willard Madgett | Dickie American bq. | 875 |Newcaatle,N S.W./.Aug. 25} Coal Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Benarty Potter British str. 1120 | Singapore Oct. 1) General H. Ahrens & Co. 
Malacca Smith British str. 1709 | Hongkong »  7| Mails, &c. | P. & O. Co. 
Monocacy Capt. Fyffe US. gun-boat | 1870 | Hakodate » 12 —_—_ _—— 
Kedar Johnson Britisl: bq. [sel] 532 |Newcastle, N.S.W.j/Aug. 25] Coal Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Sylvia Comd. Hoskyn| Nurveying ves| 877 | Odawara Bay Oct. 15 —— 
Kokonoye Maru lluseey Japunese etr. | 1183 | Kobe » 4li General M. B. Co. 
Akitsushima Maru) Ward Japanese str. | 1246 | Hakodate »» 18) General M. B. Co. 
G. W. Wapius Diedriechsen | German ship | 538 |Newcastle,N.S W.'Sept. 1} Coal Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Almatia Blanehard Am 8-m., echr.| 378 | Hakodate Oct. 7) General Kingdom, Schwabe & Co 
Keetrel ‘‘omd. Theobald] Brit. gun-veasel! 562 | Kobe » 16 —— 
Kiushiu Maru Hay Japanese atr. 690 | Kobe » 16) Troops, etc.| M. B. Co. 
Hirushima Maru Burdis Japanese str. | 1200 | Shanghai & ports! ,, 10) Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor American bq. | 740 | Put back with ome Ed. Fischer & Co. 
cargo damaged 
Kingdom of Sweden| Smith British bq. 787 | London — | General Giitschow & Co. 




















Dats. Sure’s Name. CaPTalN. Fra@ & Ria. ei DESTINATION, Carao. DESPATCHED BY 
Oot. 16) Bombay Briscoe [kede| British str. 1327 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | P.& O.Co. 
» 16) Elisabeth Capt. Von Wic-| Germ. frigate | 2150 | Bonin Islands —_-— _— 
» 18] Friedrich Perthes Walter German bq. 447 | Chefoo Ballast Captain 
»» 19} Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str. | 1260 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
» 90) Carl Ludwig Petersen German brig 233 | New Zealand Tea C. Rohde & Co. 





YPessels of Gar in Port. 














Nag, Gons.| Tons. DESORIPTION. CoMMANDER: 
JAPANESE—Fujiyama Kan ...| 18 _ Sailing sloop Captain Mateumura 
‘4 Kasuga Kan ..| — 1015 | Gun-vessel Captain K. Isobé 
a Seiki Kan ... «| — 850 | Gun-vessel Captain Y. Inouyé 
GERMAN—Nautilus ... ... «| 4 600 | Gunboat Captain Valnis 
RUSSIAN—Saydamat..._....| 7 1000 | Corvette Captain Tirtoff 
‘i Boyan... oo) = 2000 | Corvette (Flag ship of Rear Admiral Pousino)} Cuptain Boyle 
- Veadnick... ... ...| 8 1069 | Corvette Captain Novoseleky 
AMERICAN —Tennessce ; 23 4220 | U.S. frigate (FlagshipofRearAdm. Patterson)| Captain Young 
‘i Monocacy ... ...| 6 1370 | Gun-boat Captain J. P. Fyffe 
BRITISH—Sylvin =... ~ 877 | Surveying vessel Commander Hoskyn 
” estrel 4 562 | Gun-vessel Commander Theobald 
PASSENGERS.. Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, from Shanghai and ports.— 
Per Steam-ship Gaelic for San Francisco :— Paymaster Barton, U. Treasure... oes eee eee ses » $80,752 
8.N., Lieut. C. Tallcott, U.S.N., Mesers. A. K. Bayler, US.N., ” eee tee eee one aa’ yen 37,900 
rag pret Joseph Taylor ; and 4 Europeans, and 90 Chinese Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru for Shanghai and ports:— 
Per Steam-ship Malacca from Hongkong :—Commander Aldrich, Treasure... ves se eee ae vee pepe 
R.N., Surgeon J. Wood, RN., Messrs LU. James, J. B. Haggett, ” i yen 18,100 


J. McGibbon, J. Graham, and Chokichi. 

Per Steam-ship Bombay, for Hongkong :—Surgeon Greany, R.N., 
Lieut. Coker, R.A., Mesers. Cruikshank, Hall, Beer and 4 Chinese 
on deck. 

Per @. W. Wapius, from Newcastle, N.S. W.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Beveridge and daughter. 

Per Steam-ship Aktisushina Maru, from Hakodate.—Messrs. 
Evers, Pardun, and 50 Japanese. 

Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru from Shanghni and ports :— 
Lieut. T. D. Botles, U.S.N., Cupt. Kleinman, Mrs. Cobden, Mrs. 
Bell, Baron Von (jutschmidt, Mr. and Mre. Isukomoto, Messrs. 
Joseph, Aldrich, O. Smith, W. Westring, W. F. Milton, and 42 
Japanese in the cabin; and 2 Chinese and 367 Japanese in the 
steerage, ; 

Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports :—H. E. 
Skatchkoff, Miss M. BE. Gouldy, Mrs. Taylor and family, Mrs. 
Shidzuma, Miss McLean, Miss Pie, Mrs. Suzuki and infant, Miss 
Labastic, Miss Frothingham, Mr and Mrs. Kuri, Mr and Mrs. Ed. 
Sharp, Dr. Hill, R.N., De. Barry, Master Nishikawa, Messrs. Olara, 
Diack, Landeell, Tracy, F Dury, Anson, McGerrow, Churchill, 
Tessier, Duplaquet, Farmer, W. Smith, and 14 Japanese in th 
cabin. : 


CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Malacca from Hongkong.— 
General ... ic jet a 
Per Steam-ship Bombay for Hongkong.— 





.» 1,837 packs. 


Silk for England ... a oe .»-464 bales. 
France... 174 ,, 
Italy eve eee eee eee . 70 ” 

Total ... 708 bales. 

Silk-worm’s Eggs to France eon eee «oe 15 cases. 


Google 





REPORTS. 


The American barque Willard Mudgett reports:—Left Newcastle 
on the 25th of August. Had light and moderate variable winds 
throughout the passage until near the Bonin Islands on the 10th 
instant, when expericnced a fresh gale from South to South-west 
with heavy southerly sea, continuing to the 12th instant. Had calm 
weather on 12th off Vries Island, arriving the next evening, making 
the passage in 49 days. 


The British steamer Benarty reports :—Left Singapore on the let 
October. Had rough weather in the China sea and a gale on the 
9th inetant with all the indications of a typhoon, the wind from 
North to Nort-west and a mountainous southerly sea running caus- 
ing the ship to labour heavily. Arrived in port on the 14th October. 


The Malacca reports: Left Hongkong on the 7th of October at 
11 a.m.; had a fresh N. E. monsoon to Turnabout ; thence experi- 
enced a strong N. N. W. gale and heavy sea to port. Arrived 
15th October at 10 a.m. In Latitude 31 N., Longitude 183 E. 
signalled a British barque bound northwards, with the numbers 
N. T. W. J. flying. 


The Kedar reports: Left Newcastle August 25th. Had moderate 
S.E. trades to 4 degrees 8.; crossed the Equator in 161.30 EK. 
From 4 degrees S. to 15 degrees N. had very light variable winds 
with much rain and disagreeable weather ; from 15 degrees N. to 25 
degrees N. had moderate N.H. trades. After that date had chiefly 
pogo winds until arrival off Cape Sagami; made the passage in 

ays. 


H. M.S. Kestrel left Kobe on the 15th instant, and experienced 
northerly winds and rainy weather during the passage. Onthe 16th 
she passed the barque Kingdom of Sweden, from London for this 
port, in latitude 83.40 North, longitude 186.89 E., all well. 
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W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL ond DIPLOMA OF HON- 


awarded, CENTENNIAL Exuipition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmauship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medinm grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 

The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action. Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 
ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX; £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 


Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS 
at £8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0.0. Shooting 
guaranteed. 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£15/0/0. Well finished, good materials £21.0.0 Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 exira. 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 

Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards of guns at the Centennial. “ ‘The crowning glory 
of the display was the case of W. & C. Scott & Son. 
This firm has sent more good guns to this country during 
the past few years than any other, and they especially 
commend themselves to American sportsmen from the 
fact that they furnish good guns, honestly made, and of 
high shooting powers at very moderate prices. Their 
TRIPLEX ACTION combines, in the highest degree, 
strength with simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the 
favor of all who test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strongly 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 30 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—Slight, Medium or Full. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURKN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. ‘This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting, MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 


DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 
SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 


Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877. 


LONDON OFFICE, 
10, Gt. Castle St., 
REGENT Circus. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


. CRAWFORD & CO., 


75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 

LONDON, E.C., 
Beg to state that they are open for 
any. Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 
tinent. 


EK beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 


hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 

It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience, 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 
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MARE. 


ELLWOODS? 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


—_— > 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates, 
24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


hag ete ae at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their ee will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
a of po yw which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is nis that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
ee so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 


Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unleas endorsed with 
the name and address of the aro by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


Notes of the deck. 





From all parts of the country we hear that the cholera epi- 
demic is on the decrease, and the official returns of this Aen 
show a decided improvement, as there is a considerable dimi- 
nution in the number of new cases and the daily death rate is 
extremely small. Indeed, the disease is almost entirely con- 
fined now to Matsukage-ché and the contiguous streets, which 
form part of the new swamp, or what is generally known as 
Karafto, and there is every reason to believe that the untiring 
efforts of the Kencho authorities to grapple with our dread 
visitor will before long be completely successful. The lower 
classes are, as might be expected, very much frightened at the 
disease, and in all probability many of them have fallen victims 
to their excessive fear of it. Through ignorance and super- 
stition, this fear has, in many parts of the country, taken the 
shape of open opposition to all attempts on the part of the local 
authorities to provide hospital accommodation or medical] as- 
sistance for those attacked by the disease, or refusal to observe 
the regulations for disinfection which were sought to be en- 
forced. In one of the districts of the Kuanté, a relative of a 
person who had been attacked by the disease entirely mis- 
understood the Japanese doctor's remarks about the case 
requiring sharp remedies, construing such into a statement 
that potent drugs would be administered so that the man 
would certainly die. The people became greatly excited 
as the false report based on this mistake was industriously 
circulated, an unruly mob quickly gathered, and armed with 
agricultural implements threatened to destroy the hospital. 
The police were called out to quell the disturbance, in the 
course of which one constable was severely injured, but the 
leader of the rioters having been arrested the others were dis- 
persed. From Okayama Ken a telegram was received last 
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week, announcing that the farmers of Nawase-mura, in the 
district of Wake, in the province of Bizen, had endeavoured to 
forcibly prevent the completion of the hospital which was 
being built for the reception of cholera patients, the disease 
having developed itself rather virulently in that district. The 
police were in this case roughly handled by the mob, when 
they interfered to preserve the peace. At a village in the 
Osaka Fu where cholera had broken out, the proper method 
of using disinfectants was explained by the officials, but the 
inhabitants would not listen to them at all, declaring that the 
epidemic could only be driven away by prayer to their gods, 
so they made an image of straw which they called the god of 
cholera, and carried it in procession, but were apparently so 
noisy in their demonstrations of piety that the police had to 
puta stop to their proceedings. The Central Government 
has been very liberal in granting special allowances to various 
Ken to cover the expenses incurred in providing hospitals, etc. 
It was lately estimated by the Finance Department that the 
cost of the suppression of the epidemic throughout the country 
would be about 150,000 yen, but owing to the rapid spread of 
the disease, this estimate has now been raised to 200,000 yen, 


The following extract concerning Free Trade in America, 


which we take from the Nation, seems to have just now & 
peculiar significance :— 

Pursuant to a public call, a Free-trade Conference was held at Saratoga 
on Friday, which passed an excellent series of resolutions, and took 
steps to organize the sentiment of the country in accordance with them. 
From the moderation and good sense shown in the final result of this 
gathering, we infer that some who appeared to take a very prominent 
part, and who might be thought desirous to make themselves conspicuous, 
were practically overruled in the inner councils which prepared the 
work of the conference. It was resolved that the business depression 
heretofore prevailing has been due to erroneous financial and commercial 
legislation, which has prevented us from disposing of our surplus 
products by making it difficult or impossible for other countries to sell 
us theirs ; that taxation for other purposes than the revenue, and the . 
restrictions put upon cheaply building and profitably buying ships, has 
virtually destroyed our mercantile navy; that while the important 
interests that have grown up under our tariff system must be considered 
in any reform, it is clear from their prostrate condition that protection 
has done its utmost for them, and that they, like other interests, need a 
thorough revision of the tariff ; that existing commercial treaties should 
be overhauled and adapted to the altered times, and new ones negotiated 
where now wanting, as with France and Spain; that reciprocity with 
Canada should .be revived ; and that organization of all those who 
assent to these views should now be undertaken in order to disseminate 
them. To Messrs. D. A. Wells and Abraham L. Earle was entrusted 
the formation of a council to superintend and promote organization. 
The members selected are better fitted, we should say, for the 
task of recruiting than for the direction of the movement when 
its strength becomes known and a permanent organization will be 
necessary ; but, for the present, recruiting—that is, not making 
converts so much as enrolling the faithful—is the most pressing duty. 
The National Convention and National Association will follow in due 
time. ‘The acceptance of a place in the Council by Mr W. L. Trenholm, 
of Charleston, shows that the Southern field is not to be neglected ; and 
even a protectionist might find some good in the creation of a general 
interest at the South in questions which neither slavery nor the war can 
any longer embitter or befog. 


On the science of Political Economy the world has been 
divided for many years almost as completely as if Columbus 
had never lived, and a country like Japan, which has to decide 
ab initio on the principles which shall guide her commercial 
life, has also had to determine whether to cast in her lot 
with Europe or America, and whether to follow the course laid 
down by Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, Professor Fawcett, 
Frédéric Bastiat, and Michael Chevalier. The one country 
whose resolute rejection of the light has shaken the faith of 
many who ought to have known better, seems at last to be 
moving towards repentance. The vast extent and resources of 
the American continent has enabled her people to bear up for 
a long time against the, strain of protective exactions, but 
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professor, persuade its mother of that, and we shall be con- 
tent. 

But Saratoga can appeal to men in higher tones. For free 
trade has its exciting side and much to rouse enthusiasm. It 
is not good for man to dwell alone, and free trade is the greatest 
of all missionaries, carrying into every corner of all the lands 
its message of peace on earth, good will amongst men. Far 
into regions of deepest darkness it perpetuates the immortal] 
decree, Fiat lux, 


there are limits even to American endurance, and the des” 
truction of a mercantile navy, the prostration of com- 
mercial interests, the impossibility of disposing of surplus 
products, to say nothing of riotous railway strikes and vast 
increase of national poverty,—all these are stern teachers, 
and from them America is learning fast. We have no doubt 
of the final triumph which lies before the organization pro- 
posed by the Saratoga conference, for they will only have to 
put the alternatives fairly before the American public, and 
the keen common sense indigenous to the soil will be sure to 
do the rest. Let us endeavour to see what are the questions 
that the council will have to lay for decision before their 
countrymen. 

It is most refreshing to note in the resolutions of the con- 
ference that the real issues have been clearly discriminated. 
Startling as the discovery may seem to economists of a certain 
claas, it has nevertheless been made, and the members of the 
Saratoga conference have seen that money is useless except 
asa tool; that men cannot eat gold for food, nor burn it for 
fuel, nor wear it for clothes, nor make of it houses to shelter 
them from wind and weather. It has been seen at Saratoga 
that it is goods and not money for which goods are bought 
and sold. It has been resolved that “erroneous financial and 
commercial legislation has prevented us from disposing of our 
surplus products by rendering it dificult or impossible for other 
countries to sell us theirs.” It has thus been understood at 
Saratoga that money and the supply thereof is but the ripple 
on the surface of the ocean; trade in goods the vast bulk be- 
neath. The first question then to be asked by the Saratoga 
conference of the American people will be, “Do you want 
goods or money ?” 


When this is answered and understood, Saratoga can proceed 
the next step. When America has been taught that in goods 
and goods alone lies the satisfaction of the material wants of 
humanity, she will have little difficulty in answering the next 
question, “Do you wish goods to be cheap or dear, of high 
or of low quality?" There are many people who will try to 
persuade Americans that high prices are a blessing, but pater- 
familias with many little mouths and many little feet to look 
after, will prefer cheap bread and cheap shoes, and that the 
bread should be wholesome and nourishing, and the shoes 
water-tight and strong. And paterfamilias, reasoning by anal- 
ogy, May even be made to see that if you want a ship it is 
most profitable to buy of that man who can most cheaply 
turn out the best article, no matter to what nation he 
belongs ; and that “restrictions put upon cheaply building and 
profitably buying ships” are quite capable of “ virtually des” 

_troying a mercantile navy.” And when this has been per- 
fectly mastered, paterfamilias may indulge in a little demo- 
cratic political philosophy, in pursuance of which he may 
discover that taxes are, or should be, costs imposed upon all 
for the maintenance of an institution called Government, 
which exists for the good of all. Keeping this thread in hand 
he will not be long in discovering that “taxation for other 
purposes than the revenue” violates the first great canon of 
taxation, to wit that the burden to be borne shall be equally 
heavy upon all. We do not at all think that our paterfami- 
lias will stop here, in this bare scientific exposition of a fact. 
His indignation will rise with the greater clearness of his 
vision, and he will be apt to denounce the protective tax in 
round terms, as being simply the legalized plunder of the 
many and the poor for the sake of the rich and the few. 


By some such reasoning as this we hope the scales may fall 
from the eyes of the American nation. Wherever first prin- 
ciples are firmly clung to, and nothing accepted which will not 
square with them, Free Trade is certain ultimately to prevail. 
Begin with the small atom of helplessness, of men yclept a 
baby, and consider the supplying of all its little wants. Does it 
ery for hunger or for cold, the world is laid under contribution 
by the free trader to bring it the finest milk, the softest and 
the warmest wool. “ Ah but.” says the learned protectionist, 
“ this will not do; great interests are at stake here ; you must 
support the native manufacturer, and baby must be less finely 
fed and lie less softly warm, in the name of my magnificent 
theory of national independence.” Excellent well, my learned 
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We are as sorry this week to note the intention of the P. & 
O. Company to rely upon the negligence of their servants as a 
defence in cases of damage to goods conveyed by them, as we 
were glad last week to suppose the contrary. If we were 
wrong in imagining that the defence of negligence was resort- 
ed to at the trial referred to, we were led into that error by 
the expressions of the judgment in the late case of Beato »v. 
the Master of the Atholl. We can only apologise to Mr. 
Rickett for having cast upon his Company the imputation 
that they would not rely on the negligence of their servants 
as a defence to claims brought under their Bill of Lading. 


emma 


As we predicted some month ago, the removal by the Gov- 
ernment of the limit hitherto imposed on the number of silk- 
worm’s egg cards for exportation has led to a large over 
production, and about 2,000,000 cards are available to supply 
a market, the requirement of which are only 800,000, or at the 
very utmost 1,000,000 cards. The result has been an utter 
collapse, made more certain by the combined action of 
the graineurs. Soon after the opening of the market some 
cards from Akita of extra quality were brought at fancy 
prices, say $1.50, and small lots of ordinary cards were settled 
at from 40 to 80 cents, but quotations rapidly declined, and 
the bulk of purchases since made, viz., some 500,000 cards, 
were settled at from 20 to 30 cents for good, and 15 to 20 
cents for medium quality. Inferior cards are altogether 
unsaleable, not being considered worth the cost of freight and 
charges, and so low a price as from 3 to 5 cents has been 
spoken of as their nominal value. As during the past few days 
good cards have been purchased at from 10 to 15 cents, the 
native holders have been compelled to recognise that buyers 
entirely command the situation, and when too late, endeavour 
to remedy the evils of an overstocked market by proposing, as 
usual, to destroy a large quantity of cards. For some days 
past this intention has been hinted at and discussed, and after 
much vacillation on the part of those interested, it has 
finally been resolved to throw 700,000 cards into the sea. 
Even the destruction of this number of cards will leave a 
larger quantity in the hands of native dealers than are necessary 
to meet the requirements of foreign buyers, so that after all a 
considerable surplus will remain unsold. This fact will prob- 
ably prevent any advance taking place in prices for cards that 
have yet to be bought, as intending purchasers will be cautious 
in investing, knowing that it is quite possible that the 
Japanese, despite their unfortunate experience of former 
years, may make shipments to Europe on their own account, 
and as the cards in their possession are practically valueless, 
endeavour themselves to undersell the graineurs in the Italian 
markets. Purely speculative purchases are not likely to be 
made, as the graineurs have this season obtained the cards they 
required upon such favourable terms, and have such entire 
command of the home markets, that such speculation would 
in all probability result most disastrously. 





The Silk market lately received a spurt which resulted in a 
large business being done, the exports during the present month 
having been upwards of 3,676 bales, at prices ruling $70 to $80 
over the September quotations. But this improvement has 
only been a flash in the pan, and doubtless had its origin in 
a few speculative purchases at home, in anticipation of the 
probable result of the French elections, as the demand ceased 
immediately that result was actually known. Prices here 
have consequently fallen, and are already some $40 below the 
highest rates recently paid, and there is no doubt that further 
concessions must yet be made by holders before business can 
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be generally resumed again. There are still large quantities of 
last season's dearly bought Silk in first hands in London and 
Lyons, in which the principal brokers have a large interest, 
and it is therefore quite comprehensible that they will do all 
that lies in their power to advance the market to figures 
which would best suit them. Consequently, we have from 
time to time these rushes in our market. However, as long as 
consumption cannot keep pace with speculation we shall see 
no permanent improvement, and on all sides are received com- 
plaints from consumers of the raw material of the state of 
business, and advices of the extremely unsatisfactory nature 
of deliveries. 





The Chéya Shimbun lately announced that the Govern- 
ment contemplated making some alteration in the shooting 
regulations. We shall welcome any improvements or conces- 
sions with pleasure, and can only suppose that pressure of 
business owing to the late the troubles in the South, has pre- 
vented this question being dealt with before the shooting 
season actually commenced. 





On the 23rd instant we learnt by a Reuter’s Telegram that 
the elections in France had resulted in a crushing defeat for 


President MacMahon, no other official or public intimation 


having since been received of what must be of considerable 


commercial interest to a great portion of this community, 
Private telegrams, so far as we can learn, do not afford more 
detailed information, but from their general tenor it may be 


inferred that the political situation as above mentioned has 


not acted beneficially on trade. This may in part arise from 
the fact, that those more immediately concerned have not 
had sufficient opportunity to form an opinion of its probable 
effect, and moreover, there may be a feeling that an over- 
whelming republican majority can only be obtained by a con- 
siderable influx of the ultra-radicalelement. Inafew days we 
shall no doubt be in possession of intelligence which will enable 
us to more clearly understand the various political issues in- 
volved by these late events. 





From all parts of the country most excellent accounts have 
been received of the harvest. In the vicinity of the capital 
the farmers have allowed themselves a well-deserved holiday 
in consequence, and fora brief time have given themselves 
up to pleasure and rejoicing. 





It is probable that either a Japanese play in all its integrity 
is to be put on the Paris boards, or some French play introduc- 
ing Japanese characters, as an order has been forwarded to a 
French firm here to purchase a number of the finest stage 
dresses that can be procured and other theatrical appointments, 
together with books of directions, and illustrations of the set- 
ting of a Japanese stage and the accessories required. 





The Mainichi Shimbun of this morning contained the an- 
nouncement that the Chinese Ambassador Ho-ye-Chang, and 
the Secretary of Legation Chang-si-Kwai, left Shanghai yes- 
terday in a man-of-war en route for Nagasaki. A short stay 
will be made at that port and Kobe, but the arrival of the 
Embassy at the capital may be expected early next month. 





At the Spring meeting of the Amateur Athlectic Associa- 
tion, Mr. A. T. Watson carried off the Champion Cup for the 
440 yards race, which had to be won for two successive meet- 
ings before it could become the actual property of the winner. 
At this Autumn meeting its possession was to be chal- 
lenged by Mr. F. Walker only, and such been the 
case, and also owing to the fact that Mr. Watson has 
rather over-trained himself and that further delay would 
dangerously interfere with his chances of retaining the prize, 
the race was arranged to take place this afternoon on the As- 
sociation’s running path at the Rifle Range, though the meet- 
ing itself has been postponed sine dic owing to unavoidable 
causes. There was a good attendance on the ground to 
witness the event. and shortly after 3 o'clock, the hour ap- 
pointed for the race, a good start was effected, Watson having 
drawn the inside place. Watson at once took the lead, which he 
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increased to 10 yards on turning the second corner, but Walker 
closed up a little down the back stretch, and appeared 
to be gaining on his opponent till about 120 yards from home, 
when Watson put on a spurt and drew away from Walker 
altogether, finishing a capital race in the best time ever 
done here, viz., 56% secs., thus obtaining undisputed possession 
of the prize. Walker gave up twenty yards from the post. 
The best time in which this distance had previously been done 
was 55 secs. by J.J. Dare in the autumn of 1874, but he 
then had 12 yards start. Watson himself did the distance in 
57} secs. in October last year, being until now the second best 
time recorded. 


From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 22nd. 

The Hiroshima Maru was sent down to Nigishi yesterday 
afternoon, by orders of the Kencho, to be there placed in 
quarantine. While fully recognizing the energetic and general- 
ly commendable endeavours of the Kencho authorities to pre- 
vent the spread of cholera, we are quite at loss to understand 
their action in the present case. The Hiroshima Mara arrived 
in port on Friday forenoon, her passengers landed without let 
or hindrance, all her cargo has been discharged, there was 
always free communication between the vessel and shore, and 
it has not been conclusively shown that a case of cholera 
occurred on board, and yet, 50 hours after arrival, the steamer 
is sent down the bay to be disinfected. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The rebels of Satsuma, and those of Yamaguchi, Fukuoka 
and Kumamoto ken, who have been sentenced to hard labour, 
are to be distributed in the following manner:—21 to Kidto fu, 62 
to Osaka, 62 to Kanagawa, 52 to Hidgo, 50 to Sakai, 50 to Hiro- 
shima, 73 to Shidzuoka, 33 to Shiga, 32 to Gifu, 33 to Aichi, 
50 to Fukuoka, 50 to Miyagi, 50 to Yamagata, 50 to Ishikawa, 
50 to Shimane, 50 to Iwate, 50 to Awomoni, 50 to Akita, 43 to 
Ehime, 80 to Wakayama, 20 to Fukushima, 52 to Saitama, 
52 to Gumma, 70 to Chiba, and 55 to Yamanashi ken. 

It is rumoured that the Government officials of various de- 
partments are to the presented with a bonus amounting to ten 
per cent. of their respective salaries. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

The Tékid chemists have decided that the Tamagawa river 
water should be used by those suffering from cholera, and not 
the water from the Kanda aqueduct. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Some newspaper lately published a statement that trouble 
had arisen between Japan and Korea in regard to the treaty, 
but a letter that we have received from a friend at the port of 
Fusan proves that the above statement was untrue. The letter 
says that since the 7th instant the Japanese merchants have 
been planning the opening of an Exhibition, and that as to 
treaty affairs, Mr. Hanabusa arrived safely at Fusan in the 
Takao Maru, but as two of the crew were attacked by cholera, 
the vessel returned to Nagasaki. 





Tuesday, 23rd, 

The Hocht Shimbun says that a telegram was received from 
Kagoshima so long ago as the 7th instant, (P 17th) stating 
that cholera had broken out in that town and that one 
hundred and fifty deaths had occurred in consequence. A 
hospital for the treatment of the disease had been established, 
but the accommodation afforded was not sufficient to meet 
requirements, and owing to the ruined state of the place there 
was no means of finding shelter for those attacked, so that 
some of the patients were to be forwarded to the Nagasaki 
hospital. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
It was expected that some grand ceremonial would take 
place on the return of the troops from the South, in com- 
memoration of the success of the Government arms, but it is 
now understood that a review ofthe amy will be the only 
demonstration made. 

We hear that Lieut.-Generals Tani, Miura and Miyoshi, 
who returned to their respective garrigon commands at the 
conclusion of the war, will shorily yisit Tdxi6, 
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From the Hochi Shimbun. 

It is said that fifty thousand koku of rice are to be sent by 
the Okurasho to Kagoshima to relieve the wants of the 
destitute there. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

A person who recently returned from Koéochi ken (Tosa) 
informs us that the young students in that ken are constantly 
singing asong, the burden of ‘which is that, “Ifa constitutional 
Government is not constituted, are shall endeavour to enforce 
it by a recourse to bamboo spears.” 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

From the 8th to the 15th of this month 2,223 policemen of 
Tékié were promoted on account of courage displayed in 
face of the enemy, fifty of whom were advanced to the rank of 
sergeant, ; 

From noon of the 18th to noon of the 21st instant, there 
were fifty-six persons attacked by cholera at Tékid, forty-three 
deaths and two recoveries. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

It is rumoured that a division of the Hiroshima garrison 
will be stationed in Kéchi ken. 

Up to the 17th instant 398 persons in all had been attacked 
by cholera in Osaka, some of whom belonged to the troops in 
garrison and others were citizens. Of the above number 
13 recovered, 46 died, and 339 cases remained under treatment 
at the date named. 





Wednesday, t24h. 

The Hiroshima Maru returned to the anchorage from Nigi- 
shi about half-past five yesterday evening, after having under- 
gone a thorough fumigation, and will leave for Shanghai 
to-morrow afternoon at 4 o'clock. The Tokio Maru left Kobe 
for this port yesterday at 6 p. m. 


The P. & O. Co.’s steamer Sunda, with English mails on 
board to September 14th, left Hongkong yesterday, the 23rd 
instant, at noon. 





In the Chess problem we published in the Weekly Mail on 
Saturday last, a white Knight has been omitted from K. R.’s 
6th. : 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The Wakaura Maru arrived in the Bay the night before 
last with about a thousand troops from the south, but as some 
forty among them were suffering from cholera, the vessel was 
detained off Kanazawa. After medical examination, all those 
who were ill were sent to the hospital at Tomivka, while the 
rest of the troops were marched to Yokohama. The Tokai 
Maru also arrived at Yokosuka, having on board four hundred 
troops, thirty-one of whom were suffering from cholera. 
These who were free from disease were landed at Kanazawa, 
to make their way by the road to Yokohama. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

The Moshun Kan arrived at Kobe from Kagoshima on the 
21st instant, the Teibo Kan having been despatched from 
Nagasaki on the 20th instant for duty at Kagoshima. 

A detailed statement of the method in which the affairs of 
the Nuimusho (Home Department) and its branches are ad- 
ministered, will be sent to the Paris Exhibition next year. 

A person living in T6kié applied to a friend residing in Kiu- 
shiu to procure for him some of the Saigo satsu, which he 
desired to possess as curiosities, but was surprised to receive 
a reply to the effect that, worthless as such sa/su are now as 
currency, still there isa great difficulty in procuring them, as 
the people of Kiushiu cherish them as relics. 


From the A kéhono Shimbun. 

The water of all the wells and of the aqueduct at Tékié is 
being tested by chemists from the Tdkié Dispensary, by order 
of the Tokio Fu authorities. 

The annual expenditure of the Bureau of Police is to be 
reduced by the sum of five thousand yen, and the amonnt thus 
saved is to be added to the allowance for expenditure of the 
Home Department. 

A fire broke out at Ushigome. Toki®. at 11.15 pn, on the 
22nd instant and destroyed seventy-three hauses. 
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From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Mr. Matsukata Masayoshi, the Vice-Minister of the Finance 
Department, has been appointed as Chief Commissioner of 
the Japanese Department at the Paris Exhibition next year. 

A contractor in Osaka has undertaken to rebuild the Kago- 
shima Kencho for $12,500 yen. 

The Saikai Shimbun reports that some seven or eight days 
ago fire broke out again in the Takashima coal mine, but it 
is not yet known whether it has been extinguished or not. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

On the 18th instant, 46 new cases of cholera, 8 recoveries 
and 51 deaths occurred at Osaka, leaving 326 cases under 
treatment. 

Thursday, 25th. 

A slight, but rather prolonged shock of earthquake took 
place yesterday evening at five minutes to eight. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that owing to advices they 
have lately received from China, it is doubtful whether any 
credit can be attached to the statement published by the 
Mainichi Shimbun, that the Chinese Ambassador to Japan 
might be shortly expected in this country. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The young Prince Také-no-Miya will be taken to the Im- 
perial palace for the first time to-day, where some rank will be 
conferred on him, and he will receive presents from various 
Princes of the Imperial blood. He will also shortly be taken to 
visit the Empress and the Empress Dowager. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

On the 19th instant 85 new cases of ‘cholera, 13 recoveries, 
and 67 deaths occurred at Osaka, leaving 344 cases under 
treatment. 

The Government bas paid over to the Mitsu Bishi Company 
the sum of six millions of yen for the use of their veasels during 
the late war. 


From the Hodchi Shimbun. 

The Asama Kan, after undergoing repairs at Saganoseki 
which were necessitated by her having struck a rock off the coast 
of Hiuga in July last, has arrived at Nagasaki. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

A telegram received from the Special Saibansho of Kiushiu 
at Nagasaki, announces that 136 rebels have been sentenced to 
hard labour for periods varying from one to ten years. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The troops belonging to the Sendai garrison started ‘im- 
mediately for their destination on their arrival at Tékié from 
the South yesterday. 

We hear that preparations are being made at the town of 
Kéchi in Tosa, to accommodate a division of the Osaka garri- 
son which is to be stationed there. 


From the Mainichi Skimbun. 

The Kumamoto Jfaru bas arrived at the anchorage from 
Shinagawa, with 12,000 bags of rice on board, which will in all 
probability be sent to Kiushiu for the relief of those who 
were rendered destitute by the war. 

Friday, 26th. 

The Committee of the Athletic Association have found it 
advisable to postpone the meeting which was to have taken 
place to-day, on account of the death from cholera of the wife 
of the momban at the running path. Owing to mail days and 
Races, there is some difficulty in fixing another date on which 
the sports can be held. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

It was stated in our issue of yosterday that the mode of 
administrating the affairs of the Home Departments of Japan 
would be sent to the Exhibition at Paris, but on further en- 
quiry we have found that it is a statement of the method of 
administration in all the Government Departments that will 
be sent. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
Lieut.-General Ida started on the 25th instant for Nare« 
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shino-hara, probably to make preparations for the grand re- 
view shortly to be held there, in honour of the success of the 
Imperial arms in the South. 

Thirty thousand yen have been sent by the Naimusho to the 
Special Court at Nagasaki, to cover the expense of conveying 
the rebels who have been sentenced to hard labour to their 
various penal destinations. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

It was thought that as at least one-half of the money re- 
quired for the suppression of the Satsuma rebellion has been 
spent in Kiushiu, the people in that part of the country would 
have thereby received some corresponding advantage, but this 
seems not to have been the case, as all classes have severely 
felt the effects of distress caused by the late war. 

Some disease has attacked the horses in Miyagi ken, and the 
local authorities have applied to the War Department for 
the assistance of veterinary surgeons to treat the malady. 

The French Minister and suite were present at the review 
of the troops at Narashino-hara on the 24th instant. 

A grand display of Kiku-ningio, or figures clothed with 
dresses made with the crysanthemum flowers, will take 
place at Dango-zaka, Tékié, at the commencement of the 
next month. 

A Bank has been established by the shizoku of Gumma ken. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 

The Government has already sent the sum of 562,000 yen to 
Kagoshima ken for the relief of the destitute, but the Governor 
has applied for a further sum of 100,000 yen to cover the ex- 
penses go incurred. 


Saturday, 27th. 


The German man-of-war Elisabeth returned to port this 
morning, not from the Bonin Islands, but from Owari Bay, 
where she has been surveying. 


The 440 yards race for the Champion Cup will take place 
at the Amateur Athletic Association's running path on the 
Rifle Range at 3 o'clock this afternoon, and will no doubt be 
a well contested race between A. T. Watson, the present 
holder of the Cup, and F. Walker. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

About the middle of next month further experiments with 
balloons will take place in the open space in the front of the 
Navy Department, Tsukiji, Tékié, in the presence of Their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress, when two balloons will 
be tried, one to be filled with coal gas and the other with 
hydrogen gas. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

It was intended to have some troops of the Kumamoto 
garrison stationed at Kagoshima, but this being found incon- 
venient, they are to be garrisoned at Nobeoka m Hiuga, where 
barracks are now being prepared for their accommodation. 

Saigo Kikujiro, the second son of the late rebel chief, has 
been acquitted of complicity in the rebellion. 

The Daijokuan have notified the Kunsho-kioku (Depart- 
ment of Decorations) that it will have to undertake the work 
of rewarding by presents those who fought against the re- 
bels in Kiushiu. 

There are between three and four thousand troops station- 
ed at Kagoshima. The Riujo Kan and another man-of-war 
are lying in the harbour, together with five or six steamers 
belonging to the Mitsu Bishi Company, which were ordered 
there for transport duty. 

A severe shock of earthquake was felt on the 6th instant 
in the province of Iwaki, which caused fand-slips on the hills 
and greatly alarmed the inhabitants. : 


From the Hochi Shimbun. . 

The Okurasho lately sent 387,655 silver bus to the Osaka 
Mint, of which 200,000 have already been converted into 1 
yen coins, while the remainder are to be coined into 40, 20, 10, 
and 5 sen pieces, which will be returned to Tékid. 
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THE JAPANESE PENAL CODES. 
Seconp NorIce. 


J Nees Second Chapter of the Code provides for the 
punishment of offences coming (upon what grounds 
it is, in some cases, bard to understand,) under what is 
termed Domestic Law. Thus remortgage of lands, re- 
fusal to reconvey upon tender of the mortgage debt, are 
classed under this head. It would, by the bye, be much 
more satisfactory if some proper system of Registration of 
Mortgages were provided by which mortgagees would be 
secured, not only against their debtors but against third 
parties us well. It is but small consolation for the vic- 
tim of a second mortgage to see his debtor consigned to 
penal servitude for ten years, and thus find himself 
deprived of all chance of getting his claim paid. 
Some of the offences enumerated in this chapter throw 
a curious light upon the structure of Japanese society. 
Discarding the son of a wife in favour of that of a con- 
cubine is punishable by 90 days penal servitude. The 
reason of this severity is doubtless to be found in the fact, 
that the eldest son (s¢ riyo)—the injured party referred 
to probably—inherits the whole of his father’s property, 
real and personal. A son wasting the substance of his 
father, a younger brother that of his elder brother, etc., 
are punishable by imprisonment of from ten days to a 
hundred. The offence of absconding from the place of 
registration we do not quite understand, nor the increase 
of the punishment when the flight is to foreign countries. 
Anything like a rigorous administration of such a law as 
this would manifestly tend greatly to impede, what above 
all is desirable for the Japanese people, the freest possi- 
ble intercourse among themselves and with foreign coun- 
tries. Surely it would suffice if a passport were required. 
Turning a son-in-law out of doors and giving his wife to 
a second husband sounds an odd offence in western ears, 
but in Japan the parent guilty of such conduct may be 
visited with penal servitude for 90 days, though apparent- 
ly the second marriage, even if the second husband be a 
party to the ejection, stands good. One would suppose 
the justice of the case would be best met by restoring his 
wife to the injured son-in-law. Non-observance of 
mourning for parents or husband is requited by a year’s 
penal servitude ; the husband, however, does not appear to 
be expected to mourn for his dead wife. There seem to 
be no laws governing matrimonial relations, and bigamy, 
therefore, is an offence unknown to the Japanese Codes. 
Adultery, however, exposes both offenders to penal servi- 
tude for a year,: while a much worse crime meets with 
only 90 days. | 
Offences against property, treated of in the 3rd Chapter, 
are pretty severely punished. Robbery by armed men, if 
the crime is accomplished, is punishable by decapitation, if - 
attempted only, by hanging. Common Robbery, for which 
Larceny were a better term, meets with penal servitude for 
life, irrespective of the amount stolen, a far too heavy 
punishment to apply to all cases, seeing that the judge has 
apparently no power of mitigating it even when extenuating 
circumstances are brought to his knowledge. Homicide 
accidentally occurring during the commission of a robbery, 
exposes the criminal to be sentenced to death by hanging, 
Some curious mitigations are permitted. Thus, in the 
case of theft from relations, one degree of mitigation is 
allowed for each degree of relationship beginning from the 
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fifth degree, but when there is violence, the mitigation is 
only conceded when the offender is the elder party. Com- 
mon sense shows that justice requires the law to be the 
other way, if indeed the fact of relationship ought to be 
admitted as any ground at all for mitigation. Robbery, or 
rather Larceny, from relatives living under the same roof 
with the offender, is to be treated as a mere improper disposal 
of family property. Thus a son, apparently, living under 
his father’s roof, might rob him of all he possessed and could 
only be awarded from ten to a hundred days’ penal servi- 
tude, while if he took ten yen from his nearest neighbour 
or any stranger, he nfight be sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. 

A test of a good penal code is the distinction of the vari- 
ous kinds of Homicide. Criminal jurists have tried their 
hand at this hitherto with no great success. The subject 
is @ difficult—indeed a curiously difficult one. It seems 
almost impossible to frame a definition of murder, that will 
not on the one hand include cases of non-murderous homi- 
cide, or manslaughter, and that will onthe other hand 
include all species of murder. The difficulty is due, in some 
‘degree, to the variety of modes in which, especially in 
these modern days, murder or homicide may be committed. 
According to the French code, wilful homicide is called 
meurtre (murder of the second degree) and premeditated 
meurtre is qualified as assassinat (murder in the first 
degree). Meurtre seems also to include what we should 
term criminal manslaughter. 
sory treatment of so grave a matter as homicide in the 
French code is wholly insufficient. In the Indian penal 
code the subject is much more elaborately worked out, 
but not we think very successfully. Culpable homicide, 
for instance, is defined as doing an act with the knowledge 
that death is likely to be caused by such act. This de- 
finition is obviously too wide ; performance, for example, 
of a desperate surgical operation might be brought under 
it. The definition of murder is open to precisely the 
same objection, and the mode of defining it, namely by 
No doubt 
the sections in question are so interpreted as to prevent 


negation, is in the highest degree unscientific. 


injustice being done, but we are mercly considering them 
here from a juristic point of view. The definitions 
given in the 4th Chapter of the Penal Codes of the various 
kinds of homicide, compare favourably with those just 
cited. The Code enumerates three hinds, preconcerted 
and wilful murder, wilful but not preconcerted murder, 
and manslaughter. The first named species hardly re- 
quires any explanation. The punishments awarded for 
this crime, however, present some curious anomalies. In 
most cases the criminal ie sentenced to decapitation or 
hanging. Where there is au attempt only but the victim 
dies from fright, hanging is the punishment. Iv cases of 
the murder of a grandparent, parent, paternal uncle or 
aunt, elder brother or sister, husband or father-in-law, 
the punishment of the principal, of the accessory who 
has assisted in the crime, and of the accessory who has 
not so assisted, is the heaviest kuown to Japanese 
law, —decapitation with exposure of the head. If the 
murder be only attempted, hanging is substituted 
for decapitation. Murder ofa senior by a junior relative 
entails decapitation, but murder of a junior by a senior re- 
lative entails the punishment due to wilful but not pre- 


It is evident that the eur-’ 


hered to by the Japanese authorities, is mentioned by 
Mr LoNnGFoRD in connection with this portion of his sub- 
ject. It will be rememibered that a few years ago a deter- 
mined attempt was made to assassinate Mr. Iwaxkura. 
The guilty parties, principal and accessory, were all sen- 
tenced to decapitation, although in accordance with the 
code, the crime not having been completed, the accessories 
were not punishable otherwise than by penal servitude. 

Wilful murder is not well defined, the distinction be- 
tween wilful and deliberate homicide, and homicide caused 
wilfully but not intended by the offender, not being clear- 
ly drawn. The distinction is one of great importance, for 
wilful and deliberate murder is a capital crime, while 
simple wilful murder is punishable by penal servitude for 
life. The term wilful murder seems to embrace crimes 
that we should designate as murder in the second degree. 
Manslaughter is stated to comprise cases of accidental 
killing only, and the offence in most cases may be atoned 
for by A money payment to the family of the person kil- 
led. Some particular kinds of homicide are specially 
provided against. Infanticide is very properly regarded as 
murder. Killing in self-defence is only excusable when 
absolutely necessary to preserve life against an actual 
attempt upon it. The slaying by a husband of an adul- 
terous wife or concubine in flagrante delicto, together 
with her paramour, is no offence at all; but if a certain 
time has elapsed since the discovery of the adultery, the 
slaying of any of them is an offence, met, however, by a 
punishment far short of that awarded in cases of murder, 
and much less in the case of the wife or concubine than in 
that of the lover being slain. The wife or concubine is, in 
fact, hardly and unfairly treated throughout. Thus, ifthe 
paramour slay the husband without the wife’s knowledge 
or participation, she is to be punished by penal servitude 
for life. Attempted suicide of lovers in punished by penal 
servitude for ten years, the extreme frequency of this 
practice apparently rendering so sivgular a special provi- 
sion necessary. 

Poisoning seems to be always treated as murder in the 
first degree, and rightly so, for poisoning, if wilful, must of 
necessity be both a deliberate and preconcerted assassina- 
tion of the very worst kind. 


The law of assaults is contained in the 5th Chapter, 
and these appear to be treated with considerable barsh- 
ness. Thus‘ mere blow with the hand is punishable 
with 20 days penal servitude; if a lesion of any kind is 
caused the punishment is increased in a sort of rough and 
often not very logical proportion to its severity. An 
assault on an official of Imperial appointment, that is 
bearing the Emperor’s commission, entails 5 years penal 
servitude; if an incised wound is inflicted the offender 
must be hanged. Assaults may be committed on other 
officials bearing commissions of the Government or of a 
Department at a much cheaper rate. These distiuctions 
show how little inclined to democracy the rulers of Japan 
are, and how thoroughly the differences of rank aro re- 
cognised. A husband may assault his wife or concubine as 
much as he pleases, so long as he avoids inflicting a cut- 
ting wound, and even in the latter case the public prose- 
cutor can take no cognisance of the offence except at the 


request of the injured wife or concubine. A wife assault- 


concerted murder. A fact of some importance, which | ing her husband, however, is very differently treated, as a 
| 
seems to show that tho laws are uot always strictly ad- | common assault by her is punished by 100 days’ peual 
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servitude, and aggravated assaults are punished far more 
severely when committed by a wife on her husband than 
in other cases. Stringent penalties protect parents against 
the violence of their children, and even accidental killing 
of a parent exposes the agent to penal servitude for at 
least one year, without the power of commutation by pay- 
ment of a fine. Parents, on the other hand, may beat their 
children without risk of punishment, and even if the beat- 
ing be so violent as to cause death, incur 24 years penal 
servitude only. <A senior relative is subject to no punish- 
ment for an assault on a junior relative, unless au incised 
wound is inflicted, in which case he will be punished, but 
the penalty will be mitigated in proportion to the near- 
ness of the relationship. The theory of this strange in- 
dulgence is probably connected with a notion that the 
nearer the relationship is the more the position of a senior 
relative approaches that ofa parent. The duty ofada-uchi, 
or vengeance, so often the theme of Japanese romance, is 
not upheld by the new code, and although the killing in- 
continent of a slayer of ao parent is not visited with any 
punishment, the framing and carrying out of a scheme of 
revenge exposes the successful machinator to the penalty 
awarded in cases of preconcerted and wilful murder. 


-We have already seen that relatives are not bound to 
give information of each other’s offences, and are allowed 
even to aid each other in escaping the consequences of 
them. But by the provisions of the 7th Chapter, relatives 
within certain specified degrees are even punishable if they 
mutually inform against each other, except in particular 
cases of murder. A parent, however, laying a false and 
malicious accusation against a child is not punished at all. 
Children guilty of disobedience to the commands—we 
suppose lawful commands—of a parent incur 100 days’ 
penal servitude, but whether children doing an unlawful 
act at the command of their parents can plead such com- 
mand in defence, the codes do not state. This singular 
jurisprudence shows how great is the patria protestas 
in Japan, how paramount the authority of the husband 
and how humble the position occupied by the wife, 


Adultery is a punishable offence even when committed 
with a mere concubine, Trafficking in opium is for- 
bidden on pain of decapitation, and ineiting to the 
use of the drug by hanging. Gambling, unless the stakes 
consist of something to eat ordrink, is punished by penal 
servitude for 80 days or more. 
police regulations, etc., etc., expose the offender to penal 
servitude for 100, 40 or 20 days (commutable, however, 


Contraventions against 


by payment of fines). Some of the regulations are 
curious; against tattooing, against insolent language by 
chair coolies, including, probably, jinrtkt-sha men, against 
women culting their hair short without any particular 
reason for doing so. Wrong conduct not specifically 
provided against in the codes is termed an impropriety, 
and may be punished by penal servitude for from 30 to 
70 days. Among serious imwproprieties are mentioned ; 
the breaking of idols, the dissemination of fulse and ma- 
licious or alarming reports, the publication of written 
matter that causes difficulties in the administration of 
government, etc., the lust being an offence of such limitless 
application, as to allow of any amount of tyrannical inter- 
ference by the Government with thought, speech and 
conduct. 

The system of criminal procedure is in the highest degree 
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unsatisfactory. It consists merely of a series of examina- 
tions of the accused and the witnesses, at which the pub- 
lic are not allowed to be present, and durivg -which the 
accused is not permitted to have the assistance either of 
experts or of his friends. It does not appear that he can 
even interrogate the witnesses called against him, and 
there is no provision by which he is enabled to procure 
the attendance of witnesses unwilling from any cause to 
come at his mere request. In fact, there is no trial what- 
ever, merely an investigation of the case by a magisterial 
officer, repeated by the Court of the Aen when the offence 
There seems to be con- 
siderable doubt whether torture is still resorted to or not, 
but according to Mr. Lonarorp its use has not been 
formally abolished, and is, indeed, sanctioned by the 
Codes, which not only provide for the punishment 
of officers who may torture persons uuder 15 or over 
70 years of age, or mained or deformed, but in the 
chapter give a description, and, we 
believe, an engraving of the instrument of torture, called 


charged is of a serious nature. 


preliminary 


by the significant name of the ‘Investigation Whip,’ and 
prescribed to be made of three strips of bamboo bound with 
hemp, to be half an inch thick and three feet in length. 
The necessity or propriety of its application appears to be 
left entirely to the discretion of the judges, who, when 
they resort to it, do so, as a rule, only after they have 
convinced themselves of the guilt of the accused who 
It is evident 
that such a system of procedure we have described 
is unjust, barbarous and absurd. The prosecutor (always 
an official) sits on the same bench with the judge or judges, 
who are professionally inclined to consider an accused 


persists in asserting his innocence. 


person as a guilty one and themselves as baffled investi- 
gators if their examination does not induce him to confess. 
There is no publicity allowed to the proceedings, and the 
harsh or unjust judge has only to fear the censure of his 
own colleagues. Nor is the prisoner, however dull, ignor- 
ant or incapable of clear expression he may be, afforded or 
allowed any assistance whatever to meet the arts of a 
practised adversary. 

Reviewing these Codes (apart from the procedure) as 
a whole, we cannot but be struck by their immense superior- 
ity to the old criminal law. In them, indeed, are ‘con- 
tained the germs of an admirable system of criminal law, 
and there are not wanting in them traces of a truly philo- 
sophical comprehension of the essentials of criminal legis- 
lation. But the execution of what seems to have been, on 
the whole, well conceived, is bad, while the draftsmanship 
is execrable. 


The minuteness with which punishments are sought to 
be made proportionate to offences is, of course, unscientific, 
as well as the extent to which commutation by payments 
of money is permitted. Both these features are eminently 
characteristic of archaic criminal codes, and the formal 
recognition of them in the nineteenth century isa siugular 
and interesting proof of the extraordinary perdurability of 


Our 


space forbids us from further treatment of the subject, 


social ideas once firmly fixed in the minds of men. 


but we cannot take leave of it without an expression of 
hearty thanks to Mr. Loncrorp for the admirable man- 
ner in which he has executed a most laborious task. 
We trust he may be induced to prepare a complete 


translation of the Codes, and if to this should be added a 
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version of such portions of the Chinese Codes as may be 
necessary for purposes of comparison, and a glossary of 
technical terms and expressions, the work would not only 
be of great service to scholars, to legal practitioners and 
to the public generally, bat would entitle the author to 
high consideration as an original investigator in an en- 
tirely novel and most interesting field of research, 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS, 


as 


CENTRALIZATION. 
(‘*‘ Akébono Shimbun,” 24th October.) 

The Government has already reduced the land-tax to 2} per 
vent. on the actual value of the land, at the same time ordering 
that the local rate on it shall in no case exceed one-fifth of the 
above tax. We now hear that the Government is considering whe- 
ther it should not be left to the option of those on whom this tax 
is Jevied, to pay it in money or in kind as they find most convenient, 
and it is more than probable that this concession will soon take 
effect. This proves the consideration the Emperor has for the 
agricultural classes, as expressed in the Imperial decree issued in 
January of this year, it being an act of pure benevolence on the 
part of His Majesty towards a large section of his subjects. 

But the question arises, will such concession be sufficient to im- 
provethe condition of the agricultural classes, who have of late 
years been so impoverished. We think that there is yet another 
important question which should be considered, and that is the 
repeal of the system of centralization. 

The many agrarian riots which have lately taken place have been 
brought about by the hardship entailed on the farmers by reason of 
their having.to pay their taxes in cash, but when they are permit- 
ted the option of payment in cash or in kind as best suits them, 
such grievance will be done away with. 

We are led to enquire, how it is that the farmers find a difficult- 
ly in paying their taxes in money, which at first view would 
appear to be the simplest method, and that it is now necessary to 
repeal the law so ordering the tax to be paid, in order to avoid 
distressing the people. 

A variety of circumstances have, no doubt, combined to impoverish 
the country, many of which were perhaps unavoidable. The 
Government is doubtless alive to the difficulties to be contended 
with, but is it aware that no measures it has taken have sufficed 
to materially improve the condition of the lower classes ? 

We have been examining the Finance Minister’s estimates of 
revenue and expenditure for the financial year commencing July 
Ist, 1876, and ending June 30th, 1877, and noted in Part 4 that the 
estiinated expenditure for Jn, Sho, Shi and Kioku* was 28,005,672 
yen, and in Part 5 that the expenditure for Fu and Ken was esti- 
mated at 4,162,500 yen. Again, in Part 6 we observed that the 
estimated expenditure of the police force throughout the Empire 
was 1,945,000 yen, of which amount 1,195,000 yer were appro- 
priated to the Bureau of Police at T6kid, leaving only a balance of 
750,000 yen for the other two Fu and the thirty-five Ken. This 
clearly shows that the greater part of the national expenditure is 
centralized in the capital. 

The Kaitakushi, it is true, spends some 1,905,660 yen, which can- 
not be said to belong to the Central Government, nor can the appro- 
priations for garrisons and normal schools in the provinces, though 
the latter are under the Educational Department and the former the 
War Department, be considered as appertaining to the Central 
Government. Again, the cost of keeping up the various Custom 
Houses, which are under the Finance Department, and the Sai- 
hansho which are under the Judicial Department, are borne by 
the Central Government, though the establishments themselves 
are provincial. And yet again, the official department for the 
promotion of agriculture and manufactories sends money into the 
provinces to aid in the development of such works. But even with 
the exceptions thus named, at least four-fifths of the whole re- 
venue is expended by the Central Government, so that the capital 
only is flourishing, while the provinces are becoming more im- 
poverished day by day. To this must be ascribed the wretched 
condition of the country people, their inability to pay the taxes 
imposed upon them, and their consequent frequent risings against 
the Government. 

Most of the duties undertaken by the Central Government 
can as realily, we imagine, be performed by the local au- 
thorities, and sueh should be committed to them. <A decrease 
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in the number of officials employed by the Central Government 
could thus be made, and a great saving be thereby effected, which 
would directly tend to benefit the provinces. We have before 
fully discussed the question whether the local Governments are 
fitted to perform the duties we would have entrusted to them, and 
have so fully proved that ‘they are able to undertake them, that 
further repetition is needless. 

Should the Government follow the advice we have given, as well 
as grant the farmers the option of paying their taxes in money or 
kind as it pleases them, it would oonfer undoubted benefits on the 
people of this country. 


THE Nosizs’ ScHooL. 
(Choya Shimbun, 21st October. ) 

The Kuazoku, who are considered the supporters of the Imperial 
Court, and who are looked up to as a model the people should 
imitate, have combined to establish a school for their clase at 
Nishiki-chd, Tékié. The building itself is an imposing one, it is 
well tiled and finely finished with plaster, so that it appears 
worthy in every respect to be an establishment where the children 
of the aristocracy of Japan are to be educated. Their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress presided over the opening ceremony, 
and the school received from the Mikado the denomination of the 
Gakushiu-In, all of which was no doubt intended to stimulate the 
Kuazoku in their laudable endeavours to diffuse useful knowledge. 
We feel convinced that their efforta tothis end will not cease with 
the mere erection of an imposing looking building. Men belonging 
to the lower classes, such as ourselves, are not permitted to en- 
quire closely into the working of such a school, but we feel con- 
vinced that the many shortcomings which have been apparent 
in the national schools will be avoided in the Nobles’ School, 
and no doubt the best European, Chinese and Japanese 
teachers will be employed by them, to the decided advancement 
of knowledge in this country. 

There is, however, one thing to be considered. If the youths 
brought up in this school are only intended to acquire mere book 
knowledge, then nothing more need be said. But if it is intended 
they should subsequently take part in the administration of the 
country, hold responsible positions in the Imperial Court, or 
become models to the people, sometbing more is required, for it 
frequently bappens that very learned men are quite unable to 


“manage their own domestic affairs, aod it is therefore requisite 


that some practical knowledge of the condition of the country 
should be acquired, rather than the youths in question should 
become nothing but book-worms. The Xuazoku have not failed 
so much in learning as in their knowledge of the world. 

The Kuazoku have lived al! their lives in palaces, they have 
been brought up by women and always surrounded by luxuries, 
while they have been kept in ignorance of the toil ordinary 
men have to undergo in order to make their way in the world. 
Although heimin are allowed to attend this svhool, they can 
never associate with the scions of nobility, so we are therefore 
inclined to think that the school will be filled only by the children 
of the nobles and the higher officials. Dressed in fine clothes we 
can imagine what the result will be. They will acquire the learn- 
ing of the East and West, but no practical knowledge of the world, 
and will so be behind the times in which they live. 

The Government wishes the Kuazoku to form a House of Lords 
as in England, and they themselves think they are fitted for the pur- 
pose, but their utter ignorance of the affairs of the world makes 
them but a laughing stock, and on all sides they are considered as 
mere puppets. 

Now a gem cannot be polished with a gem, and we think 
it quite useless that the children of the Awazoku should only 
exclusively associate together. It would be far better to send 
them to the country schools, where they might turn out pro- 
mising youths, But now, if great care is not exercised, they 
will acquire the ideas and habits of the Daimios of former days 
and so become pitiable and useless creatures. 


THE TROUBLES OF A Kuazoku, 
(‘‘ Chéya Shimbun” 21st October.) 

The bright blossoms of the ‘monkey slipper’ ( Largeratremia 
Indica) have withered and fallen on the beds of the precious 
omoto, while silence reigns throughout the mansion and even the 
chattering parrot in the golden cage is overcome with drowsiness, 
while the master of all, the imbecile Auazoku, seems utterly weary 
of his leisure as he watches the smoke of the cigar which he lazily 
puffs through his nostrils. His favourite wife looked into the foolish 
countenance of his lordship, which betokened anxiety, and said, 
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‘*Has your lordship’s favourite geisha said anything to annoy you, 
or has your lordship’s pet fowl ceased to lay eggs. Is it the spread 
of cholera which causes you anxiety, or have I done anything to 
displease you. Kindly tell me what it is that causes this cloud on 
your lordship’s countenance.” The imbecile Auazvku, heaving a 
sigh, and shaking his empty head in despair, replied, ‘‘There is 
but one thing on earth that displeascs me, and that is the recent 
opening of the Noble’s School. I am naturally no admirer of any- 
thing appertaining to letters. WhenI take up a pen my brain 
becomes confused, and whenever I open a book my head aches 
terribly, and whether I attempt to read a novel or a newspaper, 
the result is the same—a feeling of nausea. Now that the School 
has been opened, I must perchance attend there, though I shall 
only be vexed by the study of English, French, mathematics, per- 
haps even Japanese or something of that sort. What have I done 
that I should be compelled to undergo such misery. Daily will 
my brain be confused, my head ache or nausea trouble me, to such 
an extent that my death will be hastened. And never more shall 
I enjoy the pleasure of attending the festival of the opening of the 
Sumida-gawa, with you in the boat to whom I may sing and play 
to my heart's content.” 

His wife was astonished at this lament, her face betrayed the 
sympathy she felt, and grief for a time made her dumb. When 
she recovered herself, she earnestly said to him, ‘‘ How would it 
do to ask Kibachi the carpenter, and Kumakitchi the coolie, 
to destroy the School some night?” His imbecile lordship replied, 
** That will never do. The School is built of stone and brick, and 
can never be destroyed by two persons in one night.” Then his 
wife said to him in a most determined manner, ‘I shall follow 
the example of O-shichi and set fire to the School, and so dispel your 
highness’ anxieties.” But the imbecile noble was much frightened 
at this, and hastily said, ‘‘ No, no, you must not do tbat. If dis- 
covered you would be burnt to death as O-shichi was, and what 
should I do then?’ The wife asked, ‘‘Has my lord any plans?” 
The imbecile replied, ‘‘ Indeed I have none, and for this reason 
have I no appetite to enjoy my daily food, and my rest at night 
is disturbed.” His wife began to cry at this, whereupon his lord- 
ship cried also, so did the noble parrot in his cage. 

At this stage Mr Flatterer, the attendant of the imbecile noble- 
man, entered the room, and being asked his business, said that he 
had brought a notification concerning the Nobles’ School, which 
required his lordship’s signature. 

‘Oh, the School is it?’ said his lordship, ‘‘no matter what it 
relates to, sign my name and send the circular on to the next 
place. ” 

Your lordship seems to dislike the School very much,” said Mr. 
Flatterer, ‘‘ but it is, after all, only a recreation place for young 
people.” 

‘You are mistaken,” replied his imbecile lordship, ‘‘ the new 
School is anything but a place of recreation, and causes me much 
anxiety. I want to go to some country where there is no school, 
so please go and find out for me where such can be found.” 

Mr. Fiatterer replied, ‘‘ Your humble servant is ignorant, and 
consequently knows nothing about geography, but next door to 
my house there lives a teacher of foreign sciences, so that I will 
go and make the necessary enquiries of him.” 

His imbecile lordship approved of this suggestion and desired 
Mr. Flatterer to lose no time in doing so. Mr Flatterer accordingly 
called on the teacher and preferred his request for the desired in- 
formation, but was astonished when the teacher laughingly replied, 
‘*In the five great divisions of the world there are countries where 
there are no nobles, but it would be difficult to find a country 
where there are no schools. Such being the case, advise his 
lordship, that instead of seeking for countries where there are no 
schools, he had better remain in a country where there are 
schools, but give up his rank of kuazoku.” 

Mr. Flatterer retired, but as he wended his way home, came to 
the conclusion that nothing reasonable coull be done with an 
imbecile nobleman. 





MODERN BUILDINGS. 
(‘‘ Osaka Nippé,” 19th Octoher. ) 

The following has been forwarded to us by a Mr. Yuasa, and al- 
though as a literary production it shows no merit, yet it deals with 
an important question, and we therefore publish it. 

‘*Todevelop the improvements and discoveries of the age is an 
important matter to all countries, and particularly so to Japan, 
as she is now making her way along the paths of civilisation. 
Numerous and extensive undertakings of this nature have 
been carried on since the Restoration, so that it becomes impossible 
to enumerate them, among which the construction of railways 
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and telegraphs, the making of roads and canals, and the erection 


of fine Government offices are most conspicuous. Nearly all these 
have been undertaken by the (tovernment, but some have been 
effected by the people, having become a necessity as the progress 
of the country has been assured, for as they themselves become 
more enlightened they appreciate the value of time, and institute 
improvements which will effect a saving of labour. 

Now when the Government undertakes any great public work, 
it is necessary that a special office shall be established to 
carry it out. In the meantime, no improvement is made in 
the condition of our peasants, artizans and merchants, nor are 
the products of the country increased. But the demand for 
materials of all sorts for projected innovations increases day by 
day, and we are obliged to import them from foreign countries, 
which causes a constant drain on our resources, so that day by 
day the nation has becomes poorer, and the people have a diffi- 
culty in supplying their bare necessities. All this arises from 
the fact that the wealth of Japan has not increased while we 
have become more lavish in our expenditure, and hence our 
present impoverishment. When such is the condition of the 
country, it were better that official business should be trans- 
acted in a hut. 

Let me draw your attention to the branch office of the Kobe 
Saibansho which has lately been erected in the Okayama Ken. 
Such buildings as were already standing were not deemed con- 
venient for the business of this office, so they -were pulled down 
and a pretentious building in foreign style erected on the site, 
which rivals even the Osaka Superior Court. Countrymen like 
myself were surprised to see so magnificent an edifice, but yet we 
could not but suppose that our careful officials had found it re- 
quisite, and had built it as cheaply as possible, and therefore no 
reflections can be cast on them. But asthe cost to the country 
entailed by the late war in Kiushiu has been enormous, and the 
Government besides has engaged in expensive works in the three 
Fu and in other Ken, I was indeed surprised that such cost- 
ly magnificence should be displayed in so insignificant a Ken as 
the one I live in. 

The Héchi Shimbun once praised (!) the governor ot Osaka for 
having raised a splendid and expensive stand on which to 
affix the ordinary public notifications, but at the same 
time urged that some stop should be put to the further erection 
of unnecessary buildings. So do I now praise our worthy officials 
for having enabled us to contemplate, through such fine build- 
ings, the progress of Japan in the paths of civilisation, but yet 


jrequest them not to indulge in the expense of erecting any more, 


Although this fine building may greatly facilitate judicial 
matters, the cost of the Kiushiu expedition has yet to be settled 
and will not prove agreeable to the people, so that I hope care 
will be taken to avoid spending any more money on buildings. 
For the future let us have less of this outer civilisation. 

I do not say that all such buildings are absolutely useless, but 
if the cost of their erection was only undertaken in proportion to 
the advancement of the people in civilisation, the country would 
undoubtedly benefit thereby. _ 





We notice that a paragraph has been inserted more than once in 
the Osaka Nippo calling attention to the kindness of the Govern- 
ment in allowing editors of newspapers, who are at present having 
a little holiday in prison, to be regularly furnished with newspapers 
to read and lamps to read them by. Charles Dickens once told — 
or wrote—we forget where or when—a very funny story of a waiter, 


who, having a holiday for twenty-four hours, went over to another 
hotel and helped a friend of his; but even the great humorist, 
with all his almost unrivalled pawers of bringing the improbable 
and fantastic within the realms of the possible, never ventured to 
assert, so far as we known, that while in enforced idleness the 
editor of a newekeper would voluntarily read one. But then 
Charles Dickens did not know Japan. What we call civilisation 
is but young here yet.—- Hiogo News. 


Although there are still cases of cholera we believe of daily oc- 
currence in the native town, there are undoubtedly much fewer 
since the last heavy storm of rain and wind ; Aknnora and Inasa 
have not been exempt from the disease, while we hear of instances 
in Shimabara and Amakusa ; and at Kagoshima from late accounts 
there have been a good matiy cases among the troops there, at 
one time averaying as high as eighteen per day, the death rate 
being 1 in 3. The heavy rain which fell here on the 10th inst., 
followed by the two succeeding days of high wind, was pretty gen- 
eral to the north as faras Yokobama, and we trust that the atmos- 
phere has been purged of much of the germs of the malady which 
ean only he eradicated thoroughly by means at the disposal of the. 
same providence which in the tirst instance sees fit to remind us of 
our frailty and weakuess by these occasional terrible visitations.— 
Nagasaki Rising Sun. 
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SOME OTHER CHAPTERS OF JAPANESE 
HISTORY. 


YUI-NO-SHOSETSU. 
( Continued. ) 


Fuden had many years before lost his wife, who had 
left him with an only a child, a daughter named Koman, 
who was now sixteen years old and a girl of great beauty 
and who, in accordance with a wish expressed by her 
mother, was betrothed to her cousin Wada Mondo, anephew 
of her mother. 

Now Shésetsu increased daily in favour with the 
Daimios and in the families wherein he taught, and being 
made much of by all people of rank and wealth, he per- 
mitted himself to be cnrried away by the evil spirit of 
ambition, and pondered how he should succeeded to the 
position of his master Fuden and become the owner of a 
family inheritance of extreme value. Day by day the 
idea took possession of him, until at last he determined to 
carry it out even though any crime might be necessary to 
its fulfilment. Not that he desired to possess himself of the 
wealth of his master’s family or to become the husband of 
the beautiful Koman, as might well have been supposed. 
His sole wish was to have absolute control over the whole 
military school, and, to obtain possession of two objects 
which were guarded in the family with the greatest care,and 
which were the original copies of Imperial decrees issued by 
the Emperor Godaigo Tenné and his son Prince Oté-no- 
Miya*, which had come down to Fuden through many gene- 
ration from the hands of his ancestor Kusunoki Masashige. 
For Shésetsu, who never for a moment lost sight of the 
great object of his life, the rivalling of the deeds of the hero 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, knew full well that if he could induce 
people really to believe that he was an actual descendant 
of the noble ancestor of Fuden, he would stand a greater 
chance of accomplishing his wishes, and of commanding 
the services of a powerful and influential body of men in 
his pupils. He saw that he must have recourse to trea- 
chery to obtain what he desired, and thus did he set about 
gaining his ambitious ends. 

In Fuden’s house there dwelt at this time a young 
samurai who had fallen deeply in love with his master’s 
pretty daughter, but he managed thus far so successfully 
to conceal his passion that no one but she whom he loved 
—and loved in vain—suspected its existence. Shdsetsu, 
however, keen sighted and cunning as he was, soon saw 
and understood all. One day he took the young fellow, 
Kuroyémon by name, aside, and told him in the most 
serions manner that he had something of the greatest 
importance to disclose to: him, and that although the 
matter was of an extremely delicate nature, he trusted 
that their long intimacy might excuse his speaking about 
it. Kuroyémon, greatly astonished, begged that he would 
speak unreservedly and tell ‘him what had happened. 
Shésetsu then proceeded to tell him that their master 
Fuden had discovered that his daughter Koman, who 
was engaged to another man, was in love with some 
one in the house with whom she had been carrying 
on an intrigue, and that as he considered it a disgrace 
that his daughter should be in love with some one who 
was no better than a servant, be had determined to slay 
the man, and save the honour of his family. Shésetsu, 
then asked if it was he, Kuroyémon, who was in love with 
Koman, who replied that it was true, but he knew not if 
his love were returned, as although he had written to her 
no answer had been vouchsafed to his letter. Shdsetsu 
immediately remarked that it must have been the letter 
which had betrayed the secret, and that he had little 
doubt that Koman returned his passion, hut that she had 
not dared to send a reply to his letter, from fear of her 
father discovering that sh» was in love with one of his 
retainers. Kuroyémon said that in that case he would 

‘use every effort toobtain her in marriage, and Shésetsu, 
having thus worked on the poor fellow’s feelings, told him 
that he would do everything to aid him in carrying out 
his wishes, but that he must promise to act as he should 


* Godaigo Tenné is the Emperor whom Kusunoki and other 
loyal nobles restored to power by overthrowing the House of H6jé, 
thus making Kistu not only the nominal but the actual centre of 
the Government. He was destroyed, hawever, by Ashikaga Taka- 
uji, who slew the brave and promising Oto-no-Miya at Kamakura, 
and placed on the throne one of his relatives. 
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suggest. Kuroyémon willingly gave his promise, and 
Shésetsu then said that the first thing to be done was to 
get rid of Fuden and Mondo, the girl’s betrothed. Kuro- 
yémon, entirely blinded by his passion, and believing that 
Shésetsu was swayed by no other motive than a desire to 
aid him through feelings of friendship, replied that he 
would permit nothing to stand in the way of obtaining 
Koman. 

After much consideration Shdsetsu told Kuroyémon 
to go and tell Mondo that Fuden had said that although 
his daughter was engaged to him, Mondo, he had no 
intention that the engagement should be carried out, for 
Mondo showed no attention to him or his daughter, but 
was aman of weak mind, spending his time solely in 
idleness and debauchery. He had therefore determiued 
to marry his daughter to Shdsetsu, who should inherit all 
his estates. Atthe same time, as the engagement could 
not well be broken off, he could only see one way out of it, 
which was to get rid of Mondo, and he had therefore 
determined upon his death, Kuroyémon did exactly as 
he was told, and repeated the whole story to Mondo, who 
was utterly confounded, but whose rage was, as Shdsetsu 
had desired, directed entirely against the innocent Fuden, 
who had not even known that any thing had passed between 
his daughter and one of his retainers. 

On the 11th day of the 10th month of the 9th year of 
Kanyei (1682) Fuden said to Shésetsu, “To-morrow, is 
“the day on which I usually call all my friends to drink 
“tea with me (cha-o-takeru), but as [am called away and 
“shall not return until late in the evening, postpone the 
“ party until the 13th.” Shésetsu promised that he would 
do so, and immediately seeking Kuroyémon, told him to go 
at once to the residence of Mondo aud tell him that the 
gathering had been postponed until the 18th, on which 
occasion Fuden had determined to poison him. He was 
also to hint that Fuden would probably pass a lonely 
spot at a certain hour, and that as he had made up his 
mind to Mondo’s destruction, the latter would do well to 
be beforehand, and lying in wait there, to kill him as he 
passed. When Mondo heard this, he said to himself, 
“There can be no wrong in my slaying the man who is 
treacherously seeking to take my life”, and he determin- 


ed to act upon the hint thrown out to him. 


At about ten o’clock, Fuden,'in utter ignorance of the 
treacherous plot laid for his destruction, was returning 


nccompaniedly the trusted Shdsetsu, when as they appro- 
ached the fatal spot, Shésetsu stopped under pretence of 
adjusting his sandal. 


Just as Fuden was turning a corner, 
he was assailed by Mondo, and before he could defend 
himself fell pierced to death by a spear. Shdésetsu, draw- 
ing his sword, ran forward, and crying “ What coward 
dares assail my master?” with one cut laid Mondo dead 
at his feet. Then running to the house he told how the 
dastardly Mondo had attacked and slain his revered mas- 
ter, and that in his rage he had cut the fellow down and 
killed him on the spot. At this announcement the whole 
household was overwhelmed with grief for the loss of the 
master that had all loved so well, and loud were the 
praises showered on Shdsetsu for his courage in taking 
such a swift revenge. 


Now as Fuden and Mondo, who was to have been his 
successor, were both dead, the question arose as to who 
should inherit the estates. ‘The relatives and principal 
pupils having consulted together, concluded that Shdésetsa 
was the only one who could fitly carried on the school which 
had been founded and conducted with such ability by the 
late master, so on the 16th of the month he was installed 
in the place of Fuden. But the poor girl Koman was eo 
shocked by the terrible fate of her father and lover, that 
she refused all comfort, and becoming a priestess, retired 
to the nunnery of Kamakura to spend the rest of her life 
in works of devotion. 

Shésetsu told Kuroyémon that he had done all in bis 
power to aid him, even to sacrificing both his beloved 
teacher and the unfortunate Mondo, but that Koman was 
so overcome by these misfortunes that it was impossible 
to induce her to listen to any proposal of marriage, and 
thus tne scheme had failed. He warned him, however, 
that if the tale should ever leak out he would be punished 
as one of the principals, and then presenting him with a 
small estate at Kojimachi, part of his ill gotten spoils, and 
the sum of a thousand riyds, told him to settle dowu upon 
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it and to hold his peace with regard to the whole pro- 
ceeding. 

Shésetsu was now the actual master of Fuden’s school, 
whose numbers had increased greatly since he first joined 
Fuden in its management, and was also the possessor of 
the coveted manuscripts, so that now no one could doubt 
that he was the actual descendant of the great warrior 
Kusunoki Masashige. Not forgetful of his promises, he 
called to him the rézin and the band of highwaymen with 
whom he had met during his travels. Kanai Hambei, Kat6 
Ichiyémon, Kumagai Saburobei, one and all responded to 
his invitation and with all their followers came to his 
residence at Yedo. 


Shésetsu, however, found that he could not keep all 
these meu at his own house, and at his own expense. 
Moreover he feared that the presence of such a powerful 
and reckless body of followers might arouse suspicion, and 
bring him into discredit with the authorities. He there- 
fore used the influence which he had acquired with the 
various Daimios aud families of the aristocracy to get 
them engaged as teachers, and his patrous, feeling sure 
that Shésetsu would: recommend no one who did not 
possess the necessary ability, were eager to engage their 
services, aud thus he obtained employment for nearly the 
whole of them. Neither did he forget his uncle Shdébei 
who had befriended him in former days, but establishing 
an iron worker’s shop in connection with his school, put 
him in charge of it. He also set up an armonret’s shop, 
at the head of which he placed the son ofa famous 
armourer, who had been sent away from his .bome for 
misconduct, and who had applied for and obtained the 
protection of Shésetsu. In these shops he found employ- 
ment for a number of pupils and followera. In acting thus he 
had a two-fold object, to keep his men constantly at work 
so that no feeling of discontent might be allowed to arise 
among them, and also that when he should find it conveni- 
ent to cause a disturbance, he might have a body of fol- 
lowers perfectly skilled in the making of every warlike 
necessity and appliance. So that no suspicion of his 
intention might be aroused, be opened a number of small 
shope in the neighbourhood of the school for the sale of 
firearms, spears, swords, armourand such like, and calling 
the attention of the various Daimios to the excellence of 
the various articles manufactured under his own superin- 
tendence, requested that they would honour him by 
purchasing from him whenever they required supplies. 
In consequence he received from them large orders, and 
so extensive did liis trade become, and so judiciously was 
it conducted, that in the space of three years he found 
that he had amassed between twenty and thirty thousand 
riyos from the profits of his trade alone. 


Now there was a certain young man named Marubashi 
Chiuya, a son of the Daimio of Tosa, who had turned 
ronin in consequence of his father having been deprived 
of all bis estates after his defeat by Tokugawa Iyeyasu. 
He was but a child when his father was ruined, and had 
fled with his mother to Yamagata in the northern province 
of Dewa, where he was brought up. He was now a full- 
grown, powerful young fellow, well skilled in the use of 
the sword, and having heard of the fame of Shdésetsu, 
came to Yedo with a friend named Okumura, an archer 
of renown, and together they called upon the famous 
master. Shosetsu, willing to see what skill they really 
possessed, allowed them a trial, but found that they were 
no match for him in either the use of the sword or bow. 
Burning to aveuge his father’s wrongs, Chiuya remained 
in Yedo awaiting 8 favourable opportunity to take part in 
a rising against the Shogun’s Government, but of his de- 
signs he had hitherto said nothing to Shdsetsu. One day, 
when the latter was on a visit to him, in the course of 
conversation he asked Shdsetsu about his family, and 
Joarned that he was a descendant of Kusunoki Masashige, 
Chiuya then told him who he was and of the sad fate of 
his father and the loss of his estates, and they were thus 
led on to speak of their designs. They mutually agreed 
that no time must be lost, but that they would at once 
arrange some plan of action, and each bound himself by a 
solemn pledge to assist the other. From this time forth 
they held frequent consultations, at which a friend of 
Chiuya, named Shibata of Yamagata, a man of great 
bodily strength, was invited to assist, but their plans were 
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never made known to Okumura, whom they knew to be 
loyal to the government. 


One day in the 15th year of Kanyei (1638) Shésetsu 
said in the presence of a large number of his pupils, that 
he had had a wonderful dream the previous night, in 
which it seemed that a warrior in court dress had appeared 
to him, and addressing him, said, ‘“ You are my lineal 
“ descendant, and if you require a proof of this, dig at the 
‘‘root of the great pine tree behind the temple of Hachi- 
“man at ‘l'suboi in Kawachi.” Shésetsu, however, laugh- 
ingly remarked, that although the dream was so vivid as 
to have caused a deep impression, he looked upon all 
dreams as foolishness, Some of the pupils said, however, 
that the dream might have some meaning, and offered to 
go and see if what had been told to Shdésetsu could possi- 
bly be true. Accordingly they went to the place spoken 
of, and there to their astonishment they found an old box, 
evidently buried in the ground many years before, which 
contained the flag of the mighty warrior and the pedigree 
of the house of Kusunoki. Not in the least suspecting 
that Shésetsu could in any way be concerned in its having 
been placed in the spot where it was found, they returned 
in great haste with the precious emblems, and announced 
in what miraculous manner the revelation of their exist- 
ence had been made. By this scheme the fame of Shé- 
setsu was greatly enhanced, and he obtaining increased 
influence over his followers. From this time he commenced 
to take a few of his most trusted pupils into his confidence, 
and to make known to them his secret designs. At the 
same time he set about his preparations for the outbreak 
that should decide his fute. 


He had now arrived at the age of thirty-six, but would 
entertain no idea of marriage, for he well knew the risk 
that he was running and the uncertainty of his future, and 
wished to leave behind no family who might be disgraced 
by his failure. 

# td * * * 


It is now necessary to go back a year or two in the 
narrative, to the commencement of the summer of the 13th 
year of Kanyei (1636). At this time Yomosaku, an indus- 
trious, simple minded farmer, who made his living by 
his daily toil in cultivating the small portion of land that 
he owned, was hard at work with his two daughters Mi- 
yagino and Shinobu, the eldest of whom was about thir- 
teen years old, weeding the newly sown rice fields close 
to their dwelling in the village of Sukato in Oshiu. Along 
the road that passed the field where they were at work 
was coming a samurazt named Shiga Danshichi, a man of 
about twenty-seven, a powerful fellow, and one of the 
most noted fencers among the retainers of Katakuru Kojuré, 
a vassal of Daimio of the Sendai, whose estate at the castle 
town of Shiraishi was not far distant. Little Shinobu 
having her back turned toward the road, and not suspect- 
ing that anyone was passing, happened to throw behind 
her some weeds she had just pulled up, which as ill luck 
would have it, struck the hakama of the samurai, 
The fellow enraged at what he chose to consider the in- 
sult of having dirt thrown at him by a peasant, threatened 
to kill the girl. The terrified father prostrated himself 
before the samurai praying that his child’s life might be 
spared, but the bulley’s anger was not appeased, and with 
one stroke of his sword he severed the peasant’s head 
from his body, leaving the two poor children to mourn 
over the corpse of their murdered parent. Returning 
home they told their dreadful tale to their mother, who 
was lying seriously ill, and who on hearing of the murder 
of her husband was so horrified that she died ina few hours. 
The orphans were accordingly taken to the house of their 
aunt, who offered to adopt them, but after x few days the 
virls requested that they might be permitted to go in 
search of some employment, as they did not wish to be 
dependent on their relative. At first the aunt refused, 
but as the girls persisted in their request, she at last gave 
un unwilling ccnsent. Accordingly, collecting together a 
few clothes and taking the little money that their 
parents had saved, they left their aunt’s house 
and went out alone into the world. It was not, however, 
employment that they were going to seek but revenge. 
Young as they were they could appreciate the shameful 
wrong they had suffered by their father’s murder, and were 
determined to seck redress. Thus by many a weary 
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day’s journey, sustained ever by their determination, they 
at last reached Yedo. 

The first tuing tuese two friendless children-lid was to 
set about finding out who was the most famous master of 
the sword and spear in the capital. With this intention they 
frequented the ost crowded places, such as Riogaku and 
Asakusa, nnd there listened attentively to the conversa- 
tion of the samurai and students who resorted there. 
The man whose praises seemed in everyone’s mouth was 
some oue called Shésetsu, who appeared to be the greatest 
teacher and best fencer iu the city. Finding out where 
he lived, they mustered up courage to call on him 
at his residence at Ushigome, and being kindly re- 
ceived related to him the whole of their sad story. 
How they had seen their father murdered, and how 
their mother had died of grief, and that though young in 
years they had determined on revenge ; that they were 
entirely ignorant of the use of weapons ; but strengthened 
by their filial love, they had ventured to call on him, the 
greatest master in the country, and entreat him to instruct 
them. Shdsetsu was greatly moved by their story, and 
not only promised to teach them, but said that he would 
take them entirely under his protection. He took them 
into his house for a term of three years, and placed them 
under the special care of his mistress. They were in- 
structed in the case of the sword, spear, sickle* and 
shuriken,t and followed out the leadings of Shdsetsu, 
who took them entirely under his own care, in the most 
diligeut manner. Theterm of three years having expired, 
Shésetsu told them to continue their studies one year 
longer, and when at the expiration of that time Shdsetsu 
matched them against his ordinary pupils, the girls in 
most instances came off victorious, beating even those who 
had practised many years. Shdsetsu was delighted at 
their admirable progress, and told them that they might 
now go back to their native province and seek their re- 
venge with a certainty of obtaining it if skill could avail. 





YOKOHAMA RACING ASSOCIATION. 
The following are the entries for the forthcoming Autumn 
Meeting :— 
First Day.—Tvespay, 20TH NovEMBER. 


1. NecisHr Cap.—vValue $ For China Ponies that 
have never won arace. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. 
One mile. 


Mongolian Wolf, Mongolian Beglerbeg (late Dusty Miller), 
The Consul, The Dwarf, Sport, Bravo, Bébé, Quasimodo. 


2. THE GrirFins’ PL.tE.—A Sweepstake of $10 each 
(with $50 added) for Japan Ponies being bond side Griffins. 
Weight for inches. Five furlongs. 


Mameluck, Moustique. 


3. Value $ For all Ponies. 
Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. ‘I'hree quarters of a mile. 

Mohstotz, Mongolian Chief, Chief Mongolian, Mongolian 
Wolf, Mongolian Beglerbeg, Vandal, Dick Swiveler, Ske- 
daddle, The Consul, The Sheik, Dibs, Favori, Chance. 


; Value $ For Japan 
Ponies. Winner of No. 2 and of two races at any meeting 
excluded. Weight for inches. Eutrance $5. Half a mile. 

Monarque, Mameluck, The Moor, Oyama, Doctor, Exile, 
Professional. 


a 


, Value $ For China L'onies. 
Winners of three races in Japan excluded. Winners of two 
races anywhere, and winners at this meeting Tibs. extra. 
‘Weight for inches. Entrance $3. One mile and a half. 


Mongolian Chief, Mongolian Wolf, Mongolian Brave, Ske- 
daddle, The Raven, The Dwarf, Sport, Bravo, Favori, Bébé, 
Quasimodo. 


6. Value § For Japan Ponies. 
Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Three quarters of a mile. 


_Mohsatotz, Lodi, Mameluck, The Convert (late Jim Hills), 
Board of Health (late Sandboy), Kickapoo, Oyama, 


* These sickles resembled very much in size and shape those 
used for ordinary field purposes, with the exception of having a 
chain hanging from the handle, about six fect in length, at the end 
of which was a sexagonal piece of iron which could be whirled 
round so as to entangle the sword arm of an Opponent. 

+ This was a flat piece of steel, about six inches lone, pointed 
and sharpened at one end, which was thruwn at an Uppuuent go as 


to injure him in some vital part, 
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: Value $ For China Ponies 
that ran as Griffins in Japan last Spring. Winners at this 
meeting excluded. Weight list. for 13 hands, to give or take 
5lbs. for each inch above or below. Entrance $5. One mile 
and a quarter, 


Mongolian Wolf, Mongolian Beglerbeg, Vandal, Skedaddle, 
The Dwarf, The Sheik, Telephone, Sport, Chance, Bravo, 
The Boojum, Satisfaction. 


8. Value $ For Japan Ponies. 
Winners of two races at any meeting 12lbs. extra ; other win- 
ners 7Ibs, extra. Weight for inches. Entrance $5 Five 
furlongs. 


Mohstotz, Lodi, Mameluck, Monarque, The Moor, The 
Convert, Board of Health, Oyama, Kickapoo, Exile. 


9. Value $ For China Ponies, 
being bond fide Griffins at date of meeting. Winners excluded. 
Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Half a mile. (Six entries 
or no race.) 





SECOND Day.—WEDNESDAY, 21sT NOVEMBER. 


; Value $ For all Punies. 
China Ponies winners of four races in Japan excluded, or 
winners of three races anywhere 10 lbs. extra. Weight as 
per scale. Entrance $5. One mile. 


Mohstotz, Mongolian Chief, Mongolian Wolf, Vandal, Ske- 
daddle, The Sheik, The Raven, The Consul, The Dwarf, 
Kickapoo, ‘Telephone, Chance, Sport, Favori, Bébé, Quasi- 
modo. 


# 
that have never won a race. 
$5. Half a mile. 


Kuazoku, Moustique, Mameluck, Luck’s All, Professional, 
Exile. ; 


Value $ For Japan Ponies 
Weight for inches. Entrance 


3. THE Mitsu Bisu1 CuaLLENueE Cur.—Presented— 
Value $200. For China Ponies.. To be won at two. consecu- 
tive meetings by a Pony or Ponies, the bond fide property of 
the same owner or owners; to be held by the last winnor at 
each meeting until finally won. Weight for inches. Entrance 
$5. One mile and three quarters. 


Mongolian Chief, Mongolian Brave, Skedaddle, The Dwarf, 
The Raven, Dibs. 


4, Value $ For all Ponies 
China Ponies winners of four races in Japan excluded. 
Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. Half a mile. 


Mohstotz, Lodi, Mongolian Wolf, Mongolian Beglerbeg, 
Monarque, Mameluck, Skedaddle, The Convert, The Consul, 
The Sheik, Favori, Chance, Ruethia, The Snark. 


5. Value $ For Japan Po- 
nies. Winners of one race of a mile, ‘or over, 11st. Other, 
Ponies, weight for inches. Entrance $5. One mile 


Mohstotz, Mameluck, The Moor, The Convert, Oyama. 
Kickapoo, Doctor, Exile. 


: Value $ For China 
Ponies. Winners of four races excluded. Winners in 1877 
of three races 12st. ; of two races 11st. 5 lbs. ; of one race 7Ibs. 
extra ; and non-competitors at this meeting 7lbs. extra, Pe- 
nalties accumulative. Weight fur inches. Eutrance $5. One 
mile and a quarter. 


Mongolian Chief, Mongolian Brave, Mongolian Wolf, The 
Dwarf, The Consul, The Sheik, The Raven, Telephone, 
Favori, Sport, Bravo, Quasimodo, Satisfaction. 


fe Value $ For Japan 
Ponies. Non-competitors and winners at this meeting exclud- 
ed. Weight for inches. Entrauce $5. ‘Three quarters of a 
mile, 


Mohstotz, Lodi, Monarque, Moustique, Mameluck, Luck’s 
All, The Moor, The Vouvert, Board of Heaith, Oyama, Kicka- 
poo, Doctor. 


Value §$ For China 
Ponies. Winners in 1877 and non-competitors at this meeting 
excluded. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Three quarters 
of a mile. 


. Mongolian Wolf, Mongolian Beglerbeg, Mongolian Brave, 
Dick Swiveler, The Dwarf, The Consul, Favori, Sport, Bravo, 
Raethia, The Snark, ‘he Boojum. 


is Value $ For China 

Ponies that ran as Griffins in Japan at the last Spring meet- 
ings and for all beaten China Ponies at those meetings ; 5!bs. 
extra for every race won in Japan in 1877. Penalties accumu- 
aie Weight for inches. Hutrance $5. One mile auda 
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Mongolian Wolf, Vandal, Skedaddle, The Dwarf, ‘I'he Con- 
‘sul, The Sheik, The Raven, Telephone, Favori, Sport, Bravo, 
Chance, Bébé, Satisfaction. 


Tuirp Day.—THurspay, 22ND NovEMBER. 


1. THe Hurpe Race.—Value $ . For all Ponies. Over 
six (6) hurdles. Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. One mile 
and a distance. 


Moustique, The Raven, 


Oyama, Dibs, Tennessee, Doctor, 
Liddesdale, Satisfaction. 


2, .—Value $ For all Ponies. 
Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. Three furlongs. 


Mohstots, Lodi, Chief rahe Ag Mongoliau Wolf, Mongo- 
lian Beglerbeg, Monarque, Dick Swiveler, Skedaddle, The 
Moor, The Minister, Favori, The Snark. 


3. — Value $ For all China 
Griffins imported in 1877, Winners of one race 6lbs. extra: 
of two races 10lbs. extra; and of more than two races 3lbs. 
extra for every race won. Penalties accumulative. Ponies 
that have run in two races and not been placed 5lbs. allowance. 
Non-competitors at this meeting excluded. Weight for inches. 
Entrance $5. One mile. 


Mongolian Wolf, Mongolian Beglerbeg, Vandal, Skedaddle, 
The Dwarf, The Consul, ‘The Sheik, Telephone, Sport, Bravo, 
Chance, Bébé, Quasimodo, Satisfaction. 


4. .—Value $ For all Ponies, 
being bond fide Hacks and that have never won a flat or hack 
race. Ponies entered are disqualified from entering any other 
race, except No. 1 thisday. Weight 12st. To be ridden by 
Jockeys who have not had a winning mount at this meeting. 
Entrance $5. ‘Three quarters of a mile. 


Rebel. 


5. .— For Japan Ponies. Compulsory 
on winners on ist and 2nd days at this meeting. A Sweep- 
stake of $10, with $5 extra for every race won. Open also to 
Ponies placed second, at an entrance fee of $5, to go to the 
fund. Entries to be made on the Course at the close of the 
second day's racing. Ist Pony to receive 75 per cent.; 2nd 
Pony 25 per cent. Weight for inches. One mile. 


6. .—For China Ponies. Compulsory 
ou winners on let and 2ud days at this meeting. A Sweep- 
stuke of $10, with $5 extra for every race won. Open also to 
Ponies placed second, at an entrance fee of $5, to go to the 
fond. Entries to be made on the Course at the close of the 
second day’s racing. Ist Pony to receive 75 per cent.; 2nd 
Pony 25 per cent. Weight for inches. One mile and a quarter. 


7 .—Valuc $ For Japan Ponies 
beaten at this meeting. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. 


Five furlongs. 


Mohstotz, Lodi, Monarquo, Moustique, Mameluck, The 
Moor, The Convert, Board of Health, Oyama, Kickapoo, 
Doctor, Exile, Professional. 


8. —Value $ For China Ponies 
beaten at this meeting, being non-winners of three Races, 
Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Once round. 

Mongolian Chief, Mongolian Wolf, Mongolian Brave, 
Mongolian Beglerbeg, Vandal, Skedaddle, ‘The Dwarf, The 
Consul, The Sheik, The Raven, Chance, Brayo, Sport, Favori, 
Bébé, Raethia, Quasimodo, Satisfaction. 

9. ——Value$ . A Handicap for 
all Ponies that have run at the meeting. ‘T’o be handicapped 
by the Stewards at the cluse of the second day’s racing: entries 
to be made on the Course before the last race. Winners of 
Nos. 5 and 6 this day excluded, and winners of any other race 
after the publication of the Handicap 5lbs. extra. Entrance 
$10. 2nd Pony to save entrance fee. One mile. 


SEER 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YoKOHAMA STATION. 


Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
21st October, 1877. 





Passengers, Parcels, &c.......... isiasieen@wedea ve $6,632.88 
Merchandise, &C.........csccecsssssscee csccscrecces $1,107.59 
Dota csceicsvcceuess $7,740.47 
Milcs Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C........csssseessseeeesseeee 8,062.37 
Merchaudise, &C.......csccccscsscesectcceseveseeenesd 866.61 





TDotalirerersereeeens0098,928,98 
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To THE EpiTor oF THE “ JAPAN WEEKLY Mal.” 
Yokohama, 23rd October, 1877. 


Iam commencing my Notes rather early this week, 
but your readers need not imagine that on that account I 
am—as is currently reported—going to “pitch into” the 
Association aud its belongings. I believe that the “ Asso- 
ciationists” think they have reduced racing in Yokohama 
toa science. This I think some of the racing members 
will find to their cost is the case. Now, without intend- 
ing in any way to uphold the scheme of the Race Club, or 
to condemn the Secessionists, I must say that the position of 
the Y.R.A. brings up reminiscences of the original “ split.” 
One of the numerous reasons assigned by more than one 
member of the Y. R. A. for seceding from the original 
Race Club was that there was no fun, or sport, in racing 
while the majority of races fell to one stable. ‘This is 
not the principle of true sport. The obvious answer to 
such an objection is that some proper effort should be 
made to bring forward ponies fit to compete against a 
strong and worthy antagonist. Instead, however, of doing 
this, the division among racing men will only cause at the 
Y. R. A. meeting the very fault they pretend to deplore 
as having existed at former meetings of the Club. 


Some steps have been attempted towards an amalga- 
mation, though of such a nature, that there was no option 
for those members of the Club, who are actively interested 
in the coming meeting, but to reject them. Any such at- 
tempts, if genuinely intended to succeed, should have been 
made before the eutries closed for the Race Club meeting, 
and also the Y. R. A. should be prepared to deposit an 
equal fund with the Y. R. C., or vice rersé. If this can be 
done, the questions of ‘ Ballot’ and ‘Declaration’ which 
were, I understand, the two sticking points, could easily 
be got over. 


Into the Y. R. A. programme there appear to have crept 
many similar errors to those I pointed out in that of the 
Y. R. C., especially so far as regards short races for China 
ponies. No. 3 of the first day is almost a certainty for 
Dibs, and I should hardly think that any of the new 
China ponies would care to try their luck against him at 
scale weights. All the other races are long distances 
(comparatively) and No. 9 actually calls for six griffins, 

‘On the second day, race No. 4 appears specially to have 
been made for the Nicolasian stable. Why should China 
winners of four races be excluded and not Japan winners ? 
There are very few China ponies here that have won four 
races at this distance, but both Lodi and Mohstotz have 
for three years had their unlimited swing at these short 
distances, and the stewards need not have overlooked this 
fact. “By other’s faults wise men correct their own,” 
and from the free and universal manner in which the pro- 
gramme of the Race Club was condemued, I think the 
stewards of the Y. R. A. might have laid before their 
constituents a more tempting bill of fare than that now 
before me. Mind, Iam writing this on Tuesday morning 
(the usual day for trotting matches against time) and not 
even the most voluminous entries will make me alter my 
opinion of the programme, or the motives of the “powers that 
be,” either in the Y. R. C. or Y. R. A. Both are greatly 
to blame. If matters had been properly handled after last 
spring races, we should have had but one meeting this 
autumn and some good sport. In a word, it is simply ri- 
diculous in a small community like this, that for the gra- 
tification of a personal spite or grievance, existing—or 
supposed to have once existed—between one or two 
members, we should all be condemned to the misery of 
witnessing such wretched failures az doubtless the com- 
ing autumn meetings will be. 

Although racing men generally: pretend to deplore the 
division which exists among them, there seems to be no 
real desire on their pait to heal this wretched quarrel, 
aud a totul absence of the friendly feeling which existed 
in the old days, when all worked together to promote 
harmony and good sport. Think, O former photographer 
of so many pleasant sceties, what. a nice looking group you 
might make at the course now, compared with four or five 
years ago: “ fon-toni toké nga matchi-gatta, yapparg 
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mina ’sto ish’ oné matchi-gai-mashta.” Readers, search 
your Latin Grammar and find the double of this proverb. 
25th October, 1877. 


Now, for the promised remarks on the stables :— 

The entries published last night for the meeting of the 
Y. R.A. are certainly better than those of the Race Club, 
but I see there are one or two races that will fall through ; 
in fact No. 9 on the First Day has been quietly ignored 
and is not even mentioned in the list now before me, 
which has been published in the papers. The entries 
have, however, been made by some stables with a liberali- 
ty which shews a true sporting spirit; on the other 
hand, some owners have evidently only entered where 
they think their chance of winning is certain, This is a 
“ penny wise and pound foolish” error. I have often seen 
instances where an owner, by grudging the extra $5 for 
entrance fee of a second pony, bas lost a “win” for his 
stable. 

But now to make my resumé of the belongings of the 
various stables. I commence with the most deserving, 
which of course your readers all know is the “ Mystery,” 
under the hands of our friend The Baron. Dzbs is 
rather too light to be able to run in his old form, and 
showed a slight indication of weakness the other morning 
after a short spin. An extra measure of oats per day 
would do him no harm. Sporéand Bravo are two good 
serviceable animals, and with their associate Chance 
should be the winning representatives of this stable in the 
China line. Favori and Tennessee may be useful to cut 
out the pace. In the Japan line Oyama is, in my opinion, 
by far the best pony on the course at any distance over 
three quarters of a mile. Azckapoo is being trained in 
this stable, but does not appear in as good form as at last 
meeting. I have not been able to get any éme of these 
ponies, as the Baron has grown somewhat artful in his old 
age, and starts off his ponies at the most impossible 
points. It is not desirable to see all the races fall into 
one person’s hands, but with judicious management, this 
stable should be able to win any and every event the 
ponies go for. 

Mr. Fairplay’s Mongolians of course deserve some 
notice, but I may be excused if I differ most decidedly 
with their mode of training. It is an old argument that 
ponies will run better if trained with a very light weight. 
This may answer as regards English borses and thorough- 
breds, but certainly not as regards Japan or China ponies, 
and in support of this I may point to the great successes 
of Mr. Morrison in the “Tartan” stable. Both Mongolian 
Chief and Chief Mongolian ave in very good fettle, but 
I think the remainder of the stud might be quietly re- 
tired, especially Mongolian Brave. Auazoku, the Ja- 
panese griffin appertaining (o this stable might turn 
out a good pony next autumn. He shews good signs of 
speed, has a pretty action, and probably might last out 
a five furlong race and make it “rather hot” for his 
competitors, but then his future career would be spoilt, 
and everyone is desirous to see what these Arabia-Japo- 
nica animals can do. 

Mr. Nicolas has a large string of Japanese ponies. 
Mohstotz, Lodi and Monarque are all that are worth the 
_ trouble of training, but doubtless with the assistance of a 
few very high officers this stable will be more successful 
than present appea.ances would lead one to predict. 

Mr. Hah-Dikesan’s Dick Swiveller appeared on the 
course on Tuesday morning, piluted by the ghost of our 
late fellow resident Fitz H——. Evidently both the 
owner and trainer have other things to attend to, so poor 
Dick was doomed to do all his training in one morning, 
and has not since been seen on the velvet sward. 

Mr. Riyoshi enters Quasimodo, The Snark, The 
Boojum aud Doctor. The two former have been care- 
fully handled during the training and are in as good condi- 
tion as any ponies on the course. The Snark, however, 
has no heart, and unless he can sustain a lead from start 
to finish will never win a race. The Boojum is not 
training on the course, and Doctor looks wore fit fora 
dray than for racing purposes. 

Mr, — ’3 Bebéisnw pony that must not by any 
means he overlooked, and IT think for a long distauce can 
see anything that is entered for the Association Meeting, 
Raethia, however, is a contraire nether good to leck 


at nor to ga From Tokia Skeduddle and Gucks All 
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have been entered, the latter for the Maiden Stakes. Iam 
under the impression that Luck’s All won a race last 
meeting, which might perhaps disqualify him for the 
Maidens. 

I must now conclude with the numerical stable of the L. 
S. and G.T.Company. The Moorand The Sheik fairly 
represent the probable successful performers of this stud. 
The Dwarf would ben very pretty pony for a light trap, 
The Raven is rather too old, and unfortunately the other 
representatives have not the gift of speed. Jim Hills 
has been converted into a moderate third class pony, and 
has certainly lost all the entrain he had formerly under 
the management of Mr. Marlborough. 

I have avoided giving any trial times, principally be- 
cause nothing of note has been done even by the cracks. 
In my next I will simply predict the probable results of 
the Y. R. C. meeting. 

Your faithful friend, 


. TRITON. 
(N.B.—Latest rule by the D. A. A. Clerk of the 
Course :—“ ‘The momban is not to serve up Tea, etc., before 
6am.” It is somewhat hard to fall into Mexican ways 
thus quickly.) 





To THE EpITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Mal.” 


P. & O. S. N. Company, 
Yokohama, 25th October, 1877. 


DeEAR Sir,—In last Saturday’s issue of the Weekly 
Mail you made some remarks on my letter of the 16th 
instant which clearly shows how entirely you have mis- 
understood me, and I beg therefore to state that my 
remarks refer solely tothe case “ Beatovs. The P. & O. S. 
N. Co.,” and are not to be taken in a general sense. 

You imply that I deny that the Company would resort 
to a defence onthe negligence clause. Now it is not to be 
supposed for a single moment that should occasion arise 
for doing so it would hesitate to rely on that, any more 
than on any of the other clauses in its Bills of Lading, but 
I fail to see how you can make ont that the Company did 
set up that defence in the abore case, as the first mention 
of negligence was by the Judge, at the termination of the 
trial, and after the verdict had been given. 

You will see, on reference to the report on the case, 
that the Counsel for the defendants made no allusion to 
the clause in his address to the Jury, but had of course, 
to refer to it in the answer to the appeal to meet the 
arguments of the apellants. 

As my wetive in writing to you before was merely to 
set right a slight inaccuracy in the statement you made in 
the Weekly Mail of the 13th instant, and vot from any 
wish to attach any importance to the matter at issue, 
namely whether the real defence in that particular case 
was or was not negligence, Iam sorry that your subse- 
quent remarks have obliged. me again to address you on 
the subject, aud, apologising for doing so, 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours fuith fully, 


J. RICKETT, Jr, 
Agent. 





To THE Epiror or THE “JAPAN WEEKL* MAIL.” 
Tokid, 25th October, 1877. 

Sir,—I am glad to observe from Mr. Rickett’s letter 
which appeared in your last issue that it is not the in- 
tention of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company to relieve themselves from responsibility for 
damage caused by the negligence of their servants, by 
pleading that very fact in bar of compensation. From my 
own experience, however, I can state that the Company 
sometimes disclaims responsibility on grounds almost as 
peculiar. 

Ou my voyage out here a case of blankets, etc., helong- 
ing to me, was allowed to fall overboard at Galle in course 
of transshipment from one of the Company’s ships to an- 
other, T having a through Bill of Lading. I called the 
attention of the Cowpany’s agent here to the fact imme- 
diately ou my aryival, and requested lim to have the case 
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examined, at the same time furnishing him with the name 
of one of the Company’s own Cup ains who would give 
full particulars. 

The goods were not examined, and the only satisfaction 
I got here was that my letter would be forwarded to the 
head office in London. At the head office my agent was 
informed that I ought to have got a certificate as to the 
accident from the Company's agent at Galle at the time it 
occurred, the truth being that I did not hear of it until 
some time after we had put out tosea. I saw at once 
from the nature of the defence, that without an action at 
law there was no hope of redress from the Company, and 
as the pecuniary loss was not very heavy I immediately 
iustructed my agent to let the matter drop. 

The goods were fully insured, but the Insurance Com- 
pany refused to give compensation on the ground that the 
damago was caused by the carelessness of the P. & O. 
Company. 

I had no intention of making such a trifling occurrence 
public, and but for Mr. Rickett’s letter would not have 
done co. It is, however, for the interest of the public and 
possibly even of the Company that such facts should be 
known. Ifthe Company knew their own interests they 
would, it seems to me, shew themcelves anxious to mect 
avd not to evade any claim for damage caused by their 
servants. I enclose my card, which you can communicate 
to Mr. Rickett if he requests it. 

Your truly, 
LEUMAS. 


[We insert this letter, but the arguments of the writer 
are deprived of all force hy Mr. Rickett’s letter above.— 


Ep. J. W. MJ 











IN H. B. M.’s COURT, KANAGAWA. 
Before H. S. Wir kinson, Esy., Acting Law Secretary. 
Wednesday, October 24th, 1877. 

JOHN BRADFIELD JoHN NORTH, 


The plaintiff claimed that the defendant entered into a contract 
with him to pay the sum of 23,000 in satisfaction of a promissory note 
given by Mr John Thompson (a partner in defendant's business) 
to the plaintiff for moneys had by Mr Thompson, and used in the 
business of defendant, the advances to Mr Thompson being secured 
by a bill of sale deemed by the parties to be enforceable against 
the property of Mr Thompson. 

The dotoant pleaded non-indebtedness. 

Mr Lowder appeared for the plaintiff, Mr Dickins for the de- 
fendant. 


ta, 


(Continued from the 20th inst, ) 


Mr Dickins said that he had a few questions to put to the last 
witness. 

Mr North: My firm was in 1876 greatly embarrassed in conse- 

uence of the acts of Mr Bradtield. At the suyyestion of Mr 
Talbot, 1 wrote a note to Mr Talbot in the month of June, asking 
him whether he could procure me a loan. (Letter-copy book pro- 
duced and letter read, dated the 24th June, to the effect that the 
firm wanted a loan of 35,000, with mortgage on their stock and 
fixtures.) The $8,000 were to cover acceptances, and besides there 
was a debt of about $3,000 to Mr (rardiner. After the 24th June 
I mentioned to Mr Talbot that I should still be glad to have $3,000 
if he could procure them ; 1 wanted those 33,000 to take over Mr 
Thompson's share and discharge the bill of sale, which I understood 
bung over the business. (Otherwise I never intended to take over 
Mr ‘Thompson’s debt. If the bill of sale was a burden on the busi- 
ness, I was willing to take it over. I do not think I ever said 80 
to anybody. I saw Mr Talbot frequently about the month of 
September when he was making up our accounts. He sometimes 
relerred to Mr Bradtield’s money, and I told bim I should be very 
slal to settle that, if I could get $3,000. 1 had an account from 

Ir Braltield, but I did not aecept of it, although I said nothing 
about it to Mr Bradtield. 

Cross-examined by Mr Lowder: My cash-book is not here in 
court, but I can ae | for it if you wise. (Cash book sent for.) This 
is my invoice book. (Produced.) 1 did not go the hatoba myself 
in April, 1874, to ascertain whether there were any goods there. 
For all 1 know, there may have been goods of the old firm, 
‘‘Thompson & Co.,” taken over by the new firm, but nothing was 
said to me about it. In the invoice book there is an invoice of 
goods originally sbipped for the old firm. here is a note on it of 
the day of arrival, the 25th May, I874, made in my writing. I 
recognise that there is an entry in the journal of £76 correspond: 
ing with the above invoice. Dr Dalliston diel in January, 
1875. I was indebted to him in $5,000. Mr Kirby was 
his executor; he asked me to settle that debt, although he never 
actually pressed ine about it. 1 do not remember writing a letter 
to Mr Bradfield on the 16th February, 1876, stating that Mr Kirby 
Was pressing me. (Letter produced.) This is my handwriting. 
(Letter read to the ¢fgct that Mr Kirby bas placed the matter in 
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the hands of Mr Dickins, whom the writer knows well will show 
him no mercy ; if the matter comes to a push, the writer will 
telegraph, ‘‘ Dickins is coming”) When I said that Mr Kirby 
was not pressing me, I meant that he did not bring me into court. 
(Another letter produced.) This is also my _ handwriting. 
(Letter,dated Sth March, 1876, read, to the effect that 
Mr Dickins had declared himself willing to accept of a mort- 
gage on the firm, but that all the partners of the firm must sign the 

md), (A third letter produced.) This is my hand-writing. 
(Letter, dated the 27th May, 1876, read, to the effect stating that 
the writer had been sick and was advised to take a trip home, 
further that the affairs of the firm were very straightened on ac- 
count of the large orders made by Mr Bradfield, and that the 
writer hoped to raise a loan from a friend to clear off liabilities.) 
I do not remember who the friend was, from whom I expected the 
money. It may have been Mr Dickins. 

His Honour here told Mr Dickins that he thought his interrup- 
tion of the cross-examination demanded explanation. 

Mr Dickins said that he thought it was a waste of time of his 
learned friend to press a question, to which the witness had al- 
realy answered, that he could not remember. 

Cross-examination continued: I can give no other name than 
that of Mr Dickins. I had given Dr Dallision a bill of sale on my 
share in the firm of North, Thompson & Co., but it was not regis- 
tered. I think I have signed three bills of sale, but I do not pre- 
tend to any more knowledge of bills of sale than an ordinary per- 
son. I have sufficient sense to know that a bill of sale on chattels 
that had been destroyed at one set of premises could not hold good 
on goods on another set of premises. Until lately I did not take 
legal advice as to the ey of the bill ot sale, now in Court. By 
lately 1 mean this year. cannot say in what month; I have 
seen Mr Dickins very often and cannot say in what consultation it 
was. I went to the registry of this Court in the latter end of the 
vent 1876 to look at the bill of sale, because it occurred to me that 
Mr Thompson could not legally give a bill of sale on his share in 
Messrs North, Thompson & Cu., and if this bill of sale was in ex- 
istence it must refer to the tirm of Thompson. & Co. Together with 
Mr Brewer I took Mr Litcbtield’s advice on the question. I think it 
was in summer, this year. At the time I searched the register I 
was still being asked by Mr Dickins to pay my debt to 
Dr Dalliston. Mr Dickins demanded payment from me up till 
lately, until I signed a bill of sale to Mr Dickins. There is a bill 
of sale in this registry, dated the 2nd April, 1877, signed by me to 
Mr Dickins. I suppose I had a letter once a month from Mr 
Dickins asking for payment to Dr Dalliston’s estate. I endeavoured 
to sell my share in the firm, in order to py that debt among other 
things. It was Mr Court, to whom I endeavoured to sell my 
share towards the end of 1876. I did not inform Mr Watson that 
I was endeavouring to sell my share. Mr Watson was afterwards 
annoyed that I didnot tell him. Itold Mr Thompson of it. In the 
latter end of 1876 Mr Court asked me if I had anything to do with 
Mr Thompson's business. I told Mr Thompson in the middle of 
December, 1876, that I had proposed to Mr Court to buy my share, 
Mr Court had told me that he was in negotiations with MrThompson 
to buy his business. I did not sell to Mr Court because he 
did not find the money. Mr Court looked through our 
books. He came upon the arrangement by which Mr Thompson 
had transferred to us his share in June, 1876. He said he would 
like to have the matter settled, I told him there was no cause for 
alarm, as I had ascertained that the bill of sale had nothing to do 
with my firm. The negotiations with Mr Court extended into 
January, 1877. 1 do not remember having mentioned to Mr 
Thompson that Mr Court had raised objections with regard to his 
bill of sale. (Paper handed) This is our account with Mr Thomp- 
son, dated 30th y une, 1877. I sent himaccounts regularly eve 
quarter. I do not think I ever before had credited bim with 

3,000. The reason why I had not before credited Mr Thompson 
with these $3,000 was that I did not wish to mix the two accounts 
up. The $3,000 were mentioned in the account of the 30th June, 
because he owed us money for supplies and I owed him money for 
his share. Before I supplied Mr oti pack in TOkid, I had already 
established business quarters there myself, and had been to someex- 

ense. With these expenses I debited Mr Thompson. On the 31st 
May, 1876, the value of Mr Thompson's share in my firm must at the 
outside have been $4,000. Ido not remember that there was any 
account made by Mr Talbot, setting forth that value. I phi 
to buy his share for $3,000. According to the account rendered 
on the 3}st December, 1876, Mr Thompson was then indebted to 
us $2,000. I charge Mr Thompson 50 per cent. on the cost price 
of the goods, with which | supply him. (Paper handed). These 
are accounts between my tirm and Mr Thompson. ‘The item 
‘* $269.00 being cash account before purchase,” is cash supplied to 
him before the purchase of the supplies. The latter were sup- 
plied to him on condition that he had a right to return 
then: within six months. That is to say, it was at 
my option atthe end of six months to take the goods back, 
if Mr Thompson did not pay, me according to agreement 
every month a quarter of bis receipts. The words in the account 
produced ; ‘‘ before purchase” refer to ‘‘ before purchase of sup- 
plies,’’ not to ‘‘ before purchase of share.” In the account current 
dated 31st January, 1877, I have not credited Mr Thompson with 
33,000 because, as stated above, I did not wish the two accounts 
mixed up. 1 can give no further explanation of what I mean by 
‘accounts mixed up.” By looking over my cash book I may be 
able to account for the $260 cash debited to Mr Thompson. 

Mr Lowder here called for the I.0.U’s., which were mentioned 
the other day by Mr. Dickius, and on having received them pro- 
duced them. 

Adjourned until 2 p.m. 

The Court Peauined its sitting at 2 p.m. 

Cross-examination of Mr North continued: I am not able to ac- 
count for the $296 cash. In making up the invoices, I found the 
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amount in Mr Talbot's private ledger to be larger, and presuming 
Mr Talbot’s account correct, J thought that the ditlerence must 
have been in cash that had not been putdown, That is the only 
explanation | can give. Mr Thompsvun has never objected to the 
amount as incorrect. I am not prepared to point out the two ac- 
counts, the difference between which is $296. I have, during 
the recess this noon, looked over my cash-book. From my cash- 
book I cannot account for these $296. (Papers handed.) I have 
seen these I.0.Us. Three of them are dated, and three are not. 
The handwriting is Mr Thompson’s, with exception of the 
dates ‘‘23rd May, 1876” and ‘‘Sth June, 1876” which were 
written in pencil by me at the time. The corresponding amounts 
will be found in the rough cash-book (entries in cash-book pointed 
out). I can only tind two more of the I. O. Us. entered in the 
cash-book. I can recall no particular reason for dating two I. 
O. Us. out of the six. It was done at the time when they were 
signed and I have not seen them since; they were put aside in an 
envelope. I produced them on Friday last in order to contradict 
a statement of Mr Thompson. I had no recollection that two of 
the notes were dated in my own hand-writing. I cannot say that 
I took an 1. O. U. for every cash advance to Mr Thompson. The 
dates, ‘‘the 23rd May” and ‘5th June” do not recall to me the 
circunstances under which I wrote them. (Paper handed). 
This letter was written by me in rely to Mr Talbot’s letter 
to me dated the 28rd August, 1876. When it says that Mr 
Bradtield will have to wait some time for bis moncy, it refers to 
Mr Llewellyn’s money. (Paper handed). This latter, dated the 
7th June 1876, isin my handwriting. There is no mention in it 
of any purchase of Mr Thompson's share. (The letter, which was 
one to Mr Bradticld, was partially read and contained the 
following phrase: ‘This will reduce the amount of the money I 
have to pay you for the purchase of Mr ‘Thompson’s share.”) _ I 
only meant, in case | was to purchase Mr Thompson’s share. In 
January, 1877, [ did not tell Mr Thompson the value of his share. 
The lest balance sheet had been made up in September 1876, and 
and that I did not acknowledge. Mr Thompson’s transfer was from 
the date of the Ist October 1875. ‘That was the date of the balance 
shect. It was done so, simply to save the expense of making up 
the books. The transfer was to North, Thompson & Co., not to 
myself. The previous transfer in June, which, however, was not 
a clean transfer, was in my own name. After the 23rd May, 1876, 
Mr Thompson was never consulted with regard to the affairs of 
the partnership. The answer to plaintiff's petition was drawn up 
by counsel under my instructions ; it states in its Sec. 4 that 
the transfer in May, 1876, was made to me, but it should have 
been to ‘‘the firm.” I] am acquainted with the prices of medicines. 
Quinine is an article of which the price sometimes varies from day 
to day. I must correct my former statement that Mr Bradfield 
bought 2,000 ozs.; it should have been 1,000 ozs. I mentioned 
quinine as an instance that Mr Bradfield overcharged us. I am 
still under that impression. At that time, 1875, the price of 
quinine was tirm. Mr Bradtield was cognizant of my bill of sale 
to Dr. Dalliston. I can prove that Mr Bradfield abstracted all 
our cash from the Bank. 

Mr Lowder said: You made a lot of accusations against my 
client; it is my duty to him to give you a chance cither to with- 
draw or substantiate them. 

Cross-examination continued : In December, 1875, Mr Bradfield 
withdrew from the Bank $1,256, $219, and s100. When Mr 
Bradtield left the business there was only $1,100 to his credit; as 
his share was $4,000, he must have abstracted the difference. I 
Was saving to pay a certain creditor at the end of the year, 
but when Mr Bradtield gave over the management, I only found 
$29.00 to our credit in the Bank. What | complain of is that 
Mr Bradtield withdrew his capital before he sold his share, 

Re-examined by Mr Dickins: Mr Bradtield never mentioned to 
me to take ever any liability towards him. I expected that Mr 
Talbot would act for me just as well as he was acting for Mr 
Bradtield and Mr Thompson. 


To the Court : No promissory note was ever mentioned to me un- 
til Mr Bradtield’s return from England in September 1876.  After- 
wards no promissory note was mentioned i fe in the negotiations 
for his share. Until I saw it in this Court 1 knew of only the pro- 
missory note for $3,000. I vead Mr Talbot's letter dated Ist June, 
1876, which mentionsa promissory note for $3,340. The difference 
between that and the note for $3,000 I thought was the interest. 
The letter specially mentions interest besides the $3,340 ; I do not 
think that I took particular notice of that letter, as it differed from 
our agreement and I never answered it. Mr Talbot stated the 
value of the share at $4,000 and some hundred. I offered $3,000 
because I did not think the share worth more. The reason that 
I advertised in the Gace that Mr Thompson was out of the firm, 
was partly that 1 wanted to get rid of Mr Thompson, partly on ac- 
count of some verbal agreement between Mr Thompson and my- 
self in which I had agreed to supply him with goods. In fact, I 
was under the impression that Mr Thompson was shortly going 
out. I was then labouring under the impression that the bill of 
sale held good over my firm, and I was anxious to get hold of Mr 
Thompson's share to release my business of that lability, and 
furthermore ] really thought at that time that I could easily raise 
$3.000. From the Ist June and until Mr Thompson signed the 
transfer, I cannot say that 1 treated Mr Thompson as a partner of 
the firm, After ] had found out in December that the bill of sale 
Wasnot zeod, Tdid not mention anything about it to Mr Talbot. 

Mr ‘Valbot was called and said in reply to Mr North: L re- 
member we had an interview at the commencement of this year. 
I want to vive my own version of what took place. Mr North 
came to me in-January this year, in reference to the sale of his halt 
Blinre to Mr Conrt. 


monev, that ibe bad dately beci paceredd feb the thetic eee to dr 


I said that the other bill of sale being re- 
gistered, would stop such proceedings. He then said he did not 
think that latter bill of sale a yood one. I said I did not know 
what made him think so. He then laughed, and said that he was 
too sharp to be put out with a piece of waste paper. 

Mr North to the Court: Mtr Talbot said, ‘‘ You refer to the 
bill of sale ; we have had the best counsels’ advice in England on 
that, and they all say that the bill of sale still holds g ”  Be- 
tween January and June this year I saw very little of Mr Talbot. 
He may have asked me in the interval about the bill of sale, but 
I do not remember my answer. I did not see the necessity of 
telling Mr Talbot of my negotiations with Mr Thompson in Janu- 
ary 1877. Iwas displeased with Mr Talbot withholding from me 
all information about the bill of sale before the agreement in May 
1876. 

Mr Dickins then addressed the Court on behalf of the defend. 
ant, saying; There never was an agreement between plaintiff and 
defendant of such a nature as a Court of law can act upon. The 
strongest evidence is that no written instrument was ever asked 
from Mr North, even by such a wary man as accountant Mr Tal. 


under the bill of sale. 


bot. No doubt there was a verbal agreement between Mr North 
and Mr Thompson, on the 23rd May, 1876, but to 
that agreement Mr Talbot was no party. Besides thst 


agreement was never carried out; the $250 were never demanded 
or paid, and Mr Thompson afterwards borrowed amounts of money 
from Mr North, for which he gave his I.0.U., which he scarcely 
would have done if $250 were due to him by Mr North. The agree- 
ment, if one, ought undoubtedly to have been in writing, as com- 
prising transfer of a share in business and in a lease. The agree- 
ment, although not carried out, hung fire, and Mr Thompson was 
on the Ist June in anticipation advertised out of the firm, but Mr 
Thompson treated himself as a member of the firm, as he afterwards 
transferred his share to Mr North. The next documents, on which 
the plaintiff relies, are the letters of the 27th May and of the Ist 
June 1876; these two letters must be read together. The letter of 
the 27th May says, ‘‘1 think I shall be safe in offering $3,000 for 
Mr Thompson’s share,” and the letter of the lst June accepts the 
letter of the 27th May but adds certain conditions, among them, 
that the $3,000 should be paid within 30 days, which of course 
meant that if the money was not paid within that time the agree- 
ment fell through. But the rest of the wording of the letter of 
the Ist June is in contradiction with its commencement, and 
speaks of the transfer not of the share, but of the promissory note, 
and the two letters real in unison, lead to the absurd result that 
Mr North, by paying 33,000, would obtain not only Mr Thomp- 
son’s share in the business, free from the liability of the bill of 
sale, but alsw get endorsed to himself Mr Thompson’s note 
for $3,340 with interest, on which he would afterwards he 
able to sue Mr Thompson, that is to say, he would obtain 
the share for nothing. It should be remembered that Mr 
Talbot acted for Mr Thompson and for Mr Bradfield, and was ac- 
countant for Mr North. Bus Mr Talbot does not seem to have 
acted with equal cea Pa to all the parties, but rather to 
have inclined towards Mr Bradfield, and he has not hesitated 
to make use in this case of material, of which he had become pos- 
sessed in his confidential capacity. Now, to estab‘ish a valid 
conrent to the letter of the Ist June, there ought to have been a 
written acceptance on the part of Mr North, which there is not. 
Nor was there, according to Mr Talbot’s own evidence, a distinct 
verbal agreement. Mr North undoubtedly admits a liability 
to Mr Bradfield, to wit in virtue of the bill of sale hanging over 
his business, but that is quite another kind of liability than the 
one which Mr ‘Talbot wants to fix upon Mr North. The learned 
gentleman felt himself compelled to refer to the inaccuracies in Mr 
Talbot's evidence. In his chief examination he distinctly says: 
Mr North wanted to purchase Mr Thompson’s share; but then 
in his cross-examination he says Mr North did not want to buy Mr 
Thompson’s share. Then he says, he had no power to Mr 
Thompson's share. But he sold Mr Bradfield’s share and had 
evidently also power to sell Mr Thompson's share. Further 
he states that the quantity of the 'goods saved from 
the fire were transferred to the new firm, but next 
day he contradicts himself by saying that no ls were 
saved. Again, he says that at the very time of the fire there 
were goods on the hatuba belonging to the old firm, which were 
transferred to the new firm; but it has been proved that no such 
yoods arrived until the month of April. He says distinctly 
that he bases his claim on the verbal agreement of the 23rd May, 
and the two letters and on nothing further, but after the recess, 
when he has been better advised, he recants. His monstrous as- 
sumption of the value of the bill of sale is beyond argument. He is 
of opinion tbat the private encumbrances of mem of the firm 
need not be stated in an account, although the encumbrance is 
on the property of the firm. Much stress has been laid upon Mr 
North having said ‘all right,” when he was asked by Mr Talbot 
if he had received the letter of the Ist June. 

As it was now 5 p.m. and Mr Dickins despaired of finishing his 
address to-night, the case was adjourned until to-morrow at 10 
@.m. 





Thurday, October 25th. 1877. 


Mr Dickins continued his address on behalf of the defendant 
The letter of 27th May and Ist June read together formed but a 
conditional acceptance of a conditional offer thus doubly removed 
from a certain avreement, It was if anything at all bilateral yet 
how could we insist on its performance by Mr Bradfield. Parole 
acceptance of a written proposal ouly turned the proposal inte an 
aercement according to the case of Reuss rs. Pilser, when the 


He sated that he was iia ereat stress for | propesal was signed by the party sought to be made liable. Here 


ties net proposal ciettor of Ist June) was that of the party 


Dailiston, and that be was airaid proceedings shove be wake! pihuntitt uot at all that of the party defendant. Let us now ve 
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what agreements can by any pated be got out of these two 
letters. There are three ; Ist, a discounting of the promissory note ; 
2nd, an agreement to buy an extinction of Thompson's liability ; 3rd, 
a guarantee. As to the first it is absurd to suppose North ever 
meant merely to discount the promissory note. No motive is shown 
for such a step and North expressly deaies it. The note as a note 
was commercially a valueless bit of paper. Besides it never was 
endorsed to North, Talbot kept it, pressed Thompson to pay it and 
threatened him with legal proceedings. Nor could the agreement 
be one to extinguish Thompson's liability. ‘I his certainly was not 
North’s intention nor was it Talbot’s, for Talbot looked on the note 
as valid against Thompson to the end and for the whole amount. 
Besides the letter of June lst expressly tells us what liabilities 
were looked on by Talbot himself as those to be taken over. They 
were ‘‘all demands now held and owing to Mr Bradtield and 
secured upon the interest in your business belonging to Mr 
John Thompson.” Is it possible to state more clearly that 
the liabilities forming the object of North's offer were not all 
Thompson's liabilities but just such of them as stuck to the busi- 
ness under the bill of sale and none other. Besides what conside- 
yation was there to induce North to take over Thompson’s note 
other than the relief of Thompson’s share in the stuck held by 
North from the supposed bill of sale. Thirdly, the two letters may 
be looked upon as a sale of Thompson’s share upon North's guaran- 
teeing him the amount of $3,000. But the letter Ist June makes 
it a condition that Thompson is to transfer his share ‘‘in considera- 
tion of this payment and of any ofher consulerations that may he 
agreed upon between you. Hence if North paid the 33,000 he was 
no nearer to attaining his object than before. Thompson might 
want ‘other considerations” and ask an additional $10,000 before he 
would transfer. He was no party to letters of 27th May and June 
Ist and says he never knew of their existence. It is evident 
therefore that the contemplated transaction was a transfer b 

Talbot of Thompson's share, that is of Thompson’s share in the stoc 

—the only valuable portion of bis share, which could be transfer- 
red to North and to North only. If not this it was a guarantee of 
which all the necessary elements were present, creditor, principal 
debtor, surety, and containing liability of debtor. Even if surety 
had a direct interest in the matter it was still (see S. RK. exch.) a 

arantee. 

It was hardly necessary to repeat that whether a transfer of 
share or a guarantee, the agreement ought to be wholly in writing, 
which it admittedly was not. 

Next, however perfect an agreement there might have been, it fell 
to the ground became the inducement to it was a mistake of law 
or fact, or both, and a mutual mistake too. It is evident 
and indeed is admitted by Talbot, that but for the bill of sale the 
contract he relies upon would never have been entered into by 
North. It is clear that the latter's object throughout was, so far 
as his transactions with Talbot were concerned, simply to get rid 
of the sup yosed incumbrance upon the stock in trade. The preten- 
sions of Talbot as to the validity of thebillof sale are ridiculous. The 
bill of sale was given to secure an advance to Thompson long before 
the firm of North, Thompson & Co. came into existence. It was 
over property of Thompson & Co. being in or coming to the 
Medical Hall which was burnt in March 1874. How could it 
possibly be upon stock of North, Thompson & Co. ? How could it 

ibly be in respect of any advance to Thompson not mentioned 
or provided for in the bill of sale itself? When the new business 
commenced the balance due by Thompson in the old business was 
about £500, and Talbot endeavoured to make out that at the time 
of the fire there were goods of peouners & Co. on the hatoba 
which ought to be included in the Dill of sa'e, and which were 
transfered to North, Thompson & Co. The evidence and the books 
kept by Talbot himself showed clearly the incorrectness of this 
statement. Besides, if any part of the stock handed to North, 
Thompson & Co. in part payment of Bradtield and Thompson’s 
capital was under mortgage, that fact ought to have been com- 
municated to North, and it never was communicated to him. If 
the bill of sale had that validity, then Bradfield’s payments on 
account of his share of capital were less than they ought to have 
-been by the amount due under the bill of sale. 

Hence there was a mistake. (Passages were here cited from Kerr 
on Fraud and Mistake, showing that in cases of mistake of law or 
fact in a material inducement, especially where mutual, the 
agrecment became null and void.) There was evidently a 
mistake too about the promissory note. The one mentioned in 
the letter June Ist was not the one shown to Mr North by Mr 
Bradfield, which was for $3,06), had not the amount in shots had 
no stamp and was in a different handwriting. It is impossible to 
suppose that Mr North has invented all these matters. (Here Kerr 
was again cited to show that even an unilateral mistake when due 
to act of person in a contidental relation to the person making the 
mistake avoided an agreement). 

I have already shown there was no consideration for the alleged 

ment, whaterer that may have been-—no transfer of note—no 
transfer of share. It will be urged that Mr North was to get for 
$3,000 what was worth $4,000. But the share even if worth 34,000 
to an outsider was not worth more than $3,000 in fact, because it 
could only be sold to Mr North himself unless with his consent. 
The business besides was in that condition that it was not a pro- 
perty butaliability. Besides the share was not transferred in con- 
sequence of alleged agreement, nor even now had the leasehold 
interest been transferred. ‘This is not a case either where specific 
performance can be asked, and an action ott the alleged contract 
must show not merely a willingness on the part of the eae but 
actual accomplished facts. Ifa guarantee, 1t bas not been shown 
that Mr Thompson refused to pay the note, nor even that the 
note has not been paid and for ought I know it may have been 
paid. I must now refer to certain points inthe evidence. Mr North 
never saw the promissory notetill in this Court. He might, it 
js true, have inferred its existence had be attentively considered the 
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letter lst June, but as he never accepted that letter as binding upon 
him he did not examine it attentively and imagined that the 
only promissory note in the affair was the one for $3,000 shown him 
by Mr Bradfield, and secured as he supposed by the bill of sale. Mr 
North knew nothing about the bill of sale until May or June 1876, 
and then he was not shown it nor informed of its true purport. 
He was informed by Talbot, whom he supposed to be acting for him 
as well as for Bradfield that, in the words of the letter June lst 
the bill of sale was a security ‘‘upon the share belongin 
to Mr Thompson.” North was never told that Bradfield advanc 
$2850 to Thompson. Bradfield did not come into the matter with 
clean hands, he brought the business out an embarrassment which 
caused North to write the letter of June 24 asking Talbot to pro- 
cure him aloan to meet liabilities, which did not include an 
liability to Bradfield. This letter is a strong proof that Nort 
was under no liability to Bradfield other than such liability as he 
has always admitted and still admits, namely what attaches to the 
stock in value of the bil! of sale, if a valid one, in respect of the same. 
Watson’s evidence shows that the intention was to purchase the 
share not the promissory note, distinctly contradicts Talbot’s 
evidence and by showing Talbot’s readiness to sell to him proves 
absence of any idea on Talbot's part that any binding agreement 
existed upon North. The evidence of North and Watson show 
that the transfer of January 2nd 1877, was perfectly regular and 

roper, and that no fraudulent persuasion had been used with 
‘hompson as urged by other side. Thompson’s evidence throughout 
was of no value except so far as in our favour. The polite 
invitation to tiffin had evidently softened him towards the plaintiff, 
and shows how Yedo witnesses ought to be treated by Yokohama 
law yers. 

As to North’s position in the whole affair: I need not refer 

a va to the verbal arrangement with Thompson, except that the 
advertising out was justified by it and by the circumstances. The 
mere advertising out was not equivalent to a transfer. After it 
Thompson was just as much a partner as before, though under an 
equitable liability to make the transfer if the verbal agreement was 
insisted upon, which itwas not. There was no necessity under 
any circumstances for Bradfield’s consent to Thompson’s retire- 
ment. Inany event, Bradtield retained whatever hold he had on 
Thompson's share in the stock. Besides Bradfield was not a ner 
on Ist Juneasshown by evidence and by the position occupied by Mr 
Brewer in the firm in March, April and May. North’s negotiations 
with Talbot never came to anything settled and certain. The 
letter 27th May was a conditional offer and was conditionally 
accepted, upon the coudition of payment being made in 30 
days. Thisis tantamount to, I will take $3,000 if you pay it in 30 
days, if you don’t am no longer bound. Letter of Ist June isnot a 
fresh proposal but simply at most astatement of terms upon which 
North’s offer was accepted. It did not and could not bind North. 
Where do we find saything tantamontto a declaration by North that 
he bound himself to take over liability and pay $3,000 in 30 days. 
After June aud up to December 1876, North no doubt verbally and 
in writing recognised a liability, but what liability ? Evidently the 
liability attaching to the stock under the supposed bill of sale, and 
which he would have been glad at any time before December 1876 
to satisfy. He was never pressed to satisfy it, and up to December 
certainly, up to the present lay iudeed, no attempt to act upon the 
bill of sale had been made. How was this, seeing that Bradfield 
was always in want of money and the putting in force the bill 
of sale would, if it were valid, have immediately and cheaply 
enforced payment, of what is now sued for. ‘Talbot himself 
apparently has no belief in the bill of sale. There is only 
one thing against North, he is neither a clear beaded man 
of business nor gifted with the faculty of expressing himself 
clearly. But the Court will take care he does not suffer through 
this incapacity, and reading between the lines will see that no 
injustice is done him. 


North was not cross-examined at all with respect to the negotia- 
tions, in May and June 1876, w.th t to the promissory note, 
with respect to his admission of liability, with respect to the request 
for a loan, Brewer’s partnership, or his interviews with Talbot. In 
short, not upon any one of the main issues. This absence of cross 
examination on such principal points is tantamount to an admission 
of the truth of his statements concerning them. And why is he 
not to be taken as as a veracious an individual as Talbot. Finally 
the whole of the pother raised by the other side, what did it show? 
An a 'teged contract which on the face of it was no contract; a 
contract| which even if one, on the face of it was never accepted 
by North and even if accepted was founded upon a false induce- 
ment and unsupported by any consideration. 

Mr Dickins concluded by demanding judgment in his client’s 
favour on the counter claim with interest anil conte, and also upon 
the principal claim with costs. 


Adjourned until 2 p.m. 
On the Court resuming its sitting at 2 p.m., 
Mr Dickins did not appear. 


Mr Lowder summed up on behalf of the plaintiff. He said that 
he had fully expected that his learned friend would, at the conclu- 
sion of the cross-examination of Mr North, have thrown up his 
brief, so desperate did his case look. This expectation had, how: 
ever, not been fulfilled. When Mr Talbot called upon Mr North 
either on the same or on the following day the letter of the lst 
of the June, 1876, was written, and asked whether Mr North 
had received his letter, the latter said, ‘‘ Yes, all right,” and 
agreeably to that letter Mr North then advertised Mr Thompson as 
being out of the firm. This proves that Mr Talbot's letter and 
condition of the Ist June had been accepted by Mr North. It is 
unnecessary to say anything about the aspersions cast upon the 
character of Mr Bradfield, as Mr North, satien called upon to sub- 
stantiate them, utterly broke down. The reason why Mr Talbot 
refrained from pressing Mr North between June and December 
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last year was that Mr Talbot was cognizant of the straiteucd cir- 
cumstances of Mr North. Until the month of June this year Mr 
North never expressly repudiated his liability. By purchasing Mr 
Thompson's share, Mr North not only obtained for $3,000 a share 
that was worth over $4,000, but also got rid of Mr ‘Thompson as a 
partner, caused Mr pera pat to take over the expenses he had in- 
curred himself onan establishment in T6kid, and finally he disposed 
of $2,000 worth of goods to Mr Saracen at a profit of 50 per cent. 
At the same time he was trying to dispose of his share in North, 
Thompson & Co. to Mr Court, in order to pay off his liability to 
Dr Dalliston’s estate. Mr Thompson has said that he signed the 
transfer of his share in January, 1877, to oblige Mr North who 
wanted to make use of that document in his own transactions with 
Mr Court. Mr North denies that he used any persuasion, but Mr 
Watson’s and Mr North’s evidence of what took place at the inter- 
view with Mr Thompson ditfer materially. Mr Thompson knew 
very well that he had parted with his share in June, 1876, and 
without some persuasion having been used he had no motive for 
signing the transfer in January, 1877. Mr North says that Mr 
Bradfield tlourished a paper before his eye, and he, Mr North, dis- 
covered in that single moment that it was a promissory 
note for clean $3,000, in Mr Bradtield’s writing, without 
any mention of sterling and without a stamp. It is a physical 
impossibility that he should have seen all these things in a single 
moment. The bill of sale, whether in reality valid or not, was by 
both parties to the agreement of the lst June, 1876, considered to 
be a valid one, and if that be so, the agreement stands good, and 
the dischargo of that bill of sale was a sutlicient consideration, 
even if there was no other consideration, for $3,000. That the 
contract should have fallen to the ground beeause Mr North 
did not comply with the condition to take up the note 
within 30 days, is tantamount to say that Mr North's own 
laches release him from his obligation. As to Mr Talbot’s 
conduct in this affair, which has been impugned by Mr 
Dickins, it should be remembered that Mr Talbot held a power of 
attorney for Mr Bradtield, but held none for Mr North, and had 
repudiated that of Mr Thompson, and nevertheless the one person, 
who suffers by the action of Mr Talbot, is Mr Bradfield, and the 
gainers are Mr Thompson and Mr North. 
Judgment reserv 


Defendant eaid that he had only to-day 1 arnt that his couneel, 
Mr Ness, could not be here, but nevertheless he was willing to go 
on with the case, He admitted the petition and likewise the cor- 
respondence between Mr Kirkwood on behalf of the pla ntiff and 
Mr Ness on bel.alf of lhimself; he further admiited that Mer 
Ness lad instructed Mr Bourne to sell the ponies at public auc- 
tion, which took place on the 2nd October, and that the net 
proceeds, $284.27, had been handed to Mr Ness. He had never 
before scen the document, by which Mr Kirkwood communicated 
to Mr Ness on the 4th Octuber his withdrawal of his petition, 
and to which Mr Ness had affixed his consent; he was not pre 
pared to almit that document 

Defendant then reat his version of the case. He said that he and 
plaintiff were in partnership with regard to two acing ponies; each 
of them bought @ China pony beeides for his own special account. 
Defendant was at that time in plaintiff's employ, but was dicharged 
in July this year, and the partnership in ponies was then to be 
dissolved. Plaintiffthen contended that they were in joint partner- 
ship with regard to allthe four ponies, aca although this was not 
so, but the best. of all the ponies was defendant’s sole property, he 
did not insist on his right, but, fearing that plaintift might act 
detrimenta'ly to his interests, he had all the ponies removed to & 
livery s'able. To avoid litigation, he consented to the eale of the 
ponies, the proceeds of the sale to be shared between plaintiff and 
him. At the auction rale plaintiff bought in the ponies, but he 
has refused to refund half of the expenses defendant had on the 
ponies, with the exception of $25.00, which by no means 
cover plaintiffs half share. 

Mr Kirkwood then entered the witness box, was duly sworn, 
and suid: On the 3rd October I wrote to Mr Ness. (Paper 
shown.) This is the letter. Onthe 4th October, in the afternoon, 
I forwarde| to Mr Ness the motion now produced (for withdrawal 
of j-elition), and received the same returned by bearer with his 
consent written thereon. Late in the evening on the same day I 
received the letter now produced (account current not accepted). 

Mr Kirkwood left the witness box, and said: The next day, the 
5th October, I received another Jetter, saying that there was a 
mistake in the account current. I replied on the same day bys 
letter, in which I objected altogether to the account current. Again 
I recived a letter from Mr Ness containing another amended 
account and enclosing a cheque for $56.63. I admit the pro- 
ceeds of the eale, $28427, and what is claimed now is the 
difference between half of that amount and the $56.13, leas $25.00 
for livery expenses. What I rely on is tl at defendant’s counsel, 
by ordering a public sale of the ponies in virtue of my letter to 
him of the 28th September, and by consenting to my subsequent 
motion for a withdrawal of my petition in this Court, has agreed 
to settle the matter between the parties on the conditions set forth 
in my letter of the 28th September. If we had admitted defendant's 
special claims, we should have brought forward on our part perhaps 
more especial disbursements on our part. 


VERDICT. 


T think the admissions and evidence before the Court show an 
agreement to compromise the original action on the basis of the 
plaintiff receiving the half of the net proceeds, las $25.00 as his 
sha e of the livery expenses. The original action has been settled 
on that basis, and the agreement must be upheld. There will 
therefore bo a verdict for the plaintiff in the sum claimed, $60.50 
with $25 costs, payable a3 usual within ten daye, 





IN H. B. M.’s PROVINCIAL COURT, KANAGAWA. 
Before H. S. WILKINSON, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Wednesday, October 24, 1877. 

CoreLaAND and WIEGAND va, Lewis. 


This was a judgment summons for $20. 

Defendant, sworn: The money has not been paid. The judg- 
ment was for $40.00; it was given against me in chambers; I 
objected at that time tothe amount of beer that was charged to 
my account. ‘The case was heard by Mr Russell Robertson in the 
presence of Mr Bishop and Mr White. The plaintiffs’ beerseller 
has been found guilty in court of signing other publicans’ names 
or filling in their chits ; that is my reason for not having paid the 
fullamount. I have paid $23.00. . 

His Honour told defendant that he had given no valid excuse 
whatever for not paying his debt, and it was competent for him 
to send defendant to jail. He would, however, give defendant a 
chance, and adjourn the case until 4 p.m. If the mo ey was not 
paid within that time, defendant must take the consequences, 





Friday, October 26, 1877. 


James Malcom was charged with being drunk and incapable. 

Win. Haxell, police constable, was sworn, and said : Yesterday 
évening , at half-past five, as [ was on duty in Otamachi in 
the native town, prisoner was there, drunk and incapable, and J 
took him to the potice station. 

Prisoner had nothing to say. 

The plice constable said that prisoner was a discharged ca"'or 
from the Aime, and now stopping at the Sailors’ Home. 

The prisoner was let of with 9 warning. 


IN H. B. M.’s CONSULAK COURT, KANAGAWA 
Before RcssELL ROBERTSON, Esq., Consul. 
Friday, Oct. 26, 1877, 

G. J. William, master of the British barque Maworth, was 
charged with assaulting a seaman named William Tayior. 

Wm. Taylor, sworn, eaid that on the 24th inst. the accused 
called him bad names and struck him. 

Captain William stated that as they were entering the har- 
bour on that day, the pilot wanted some more chain. The boat- 
swain was sick and the hands were moving slowly. He may 
have used some strong expression; the complainant spoke dis- 
respectfully and accused etruck him, 

Fined $1,00 and costs. 





N. J. SToneE vs. R. JAFFRAY. 


This was a claim for $60.50, arising out of a dissolved partner- 
ship in ponies. 

Mr Montague Kirkwood appeared for the plaint'ff. 

Defendant appeared personally, 

Mr Kirkwood stated that in this year plaintiff and defendant 
entered into partnership with regard to racing. Defendant was in 
plaintiff's employ and was dismissed in July. When the property 
of the partnership was to be shared, defendant claimed to 
be sole owner of the best pony and contended that plaintiff 
was sole owner of the worst pony. When plaintiff put the matter 
in his, counsel's hands, defendant removed all the ponies to his 
b-other’s livery stable, and in answer to Mr Kirkwood he wrote a 
letter in which he declined to entertain any proposals on Mr Kirk- 
wood’s part. Proceedings were them opened in this Court and a 
receiver was Appointed, to receive proceeds of sale of ponies. Mr 
Ness on behalf of defendant, surrendered his claim to the sole pro- 
prietorsh:p of the best puny, and a sale of the ponies was resolved 
upon. An advertisement appeared iu the newspapers that the 
ponies would be suld at public auetion by Mr Bourne. On the 
8rd October, the day after the sucion, Mr Kirkwood wrote to 
Mr Ness to send hima ehequs for hall of she proceels ofthe sae, 


G. J. Williams, master of the Naworth, was charged with ae- 
sdulting Arthur Bell. 

Arthur Bell was sworn, and said: On the 18th August I had 
been at the wheel in the morning. I went below to look for 
some canyas, and I heard 8 noise as if some cases were adrift. 
The ship was before the wind, and rolling heavily, and when I 
heard the noise I went directly to look for the case. I found 
an oblong case standing on ite heal, and I went on deck and 
told the beatswa'n that the cargo was broke, and that I 
had been below Jouking for some canvas. At 2 p.m. 1 was asked 
by the as.used what I had being doing down the after hatch. 
He then struck me between the eyes, and knocked me about the 
deck. 

Robert White, sworn: IT raw tho accused strike the complain- 
ant on the 18th Auvust in the face and the side. The blow made 
Gell’s nose bleed and hs got a black eye. 

The accused stated that his reason for striking the conplainan) 
was that he thought that the latter had ban trying to broach 


les3 $25.00 fos livery expenses, and he withdrew hs petition: from the Cargo. 
this Court. Mr Nessa then sent an account current, which Mr Fined $2.00 and costs. 
Kirkwood cows not accept, agit did not satisty fis demand to pay ae 


over to plaintuf haif of the proceeds of tiie sale less ¢.0.0) for livery 


and other expeuses. 
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G. J. Williams was next charged with arsaulting R-vert White, 
bo .towa.n of the Naworth, 
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The accused denied the charge and as there was not sufficient 
evidence, His Honour dismissed the case, 





Two more charges of assault were brought against Captain 
Williams, respectively by Willian Bell and Robert White, but as 
they were denied by the accused and not proven, they were dis- 
missed. 





Jose Grosso, a sailor on board the steam-ship Afalacca, was 
charged with refusal of duty. 

William Coyle, chief officer of the Malacca, was sworn and 
eaid: Accused was shipped at Hongkong as able seamen. 
Yesterday morning he refused to do duty as an able seamen unless 
he did quaitermaster’s work, I brought him before the captain, 
to whom he gave the same answer. In the afternoon at 5.30 he 
was again asked to turn to, and refused 5 likewise this morning. 

Ship's articles were exhibited proving that accused had slipped 
at Hongkong as an A, B. 

Accused said he had only engaged to do quartermaster’s work. 

Sentenced to one week's imprisonment, to be replaced on board 
should the ship leave before expiry uf term of imprisonment, 





IN THE FRENCH CONSULAR COURT, 
Before H. Prerret, Eeq., Consul, 
Messrs. J. Cuapsat and A. Hapmannp, Assessors, 


Saturday, Ootober 20, 1877, 
Denravp vs, CaILLEens, 


Plaintiff claimed $30.00, the value of some furniture belonging to 
him, which had been sold by defendant, who had hired from plaintiff 
the,property No. 187, Settlement, called “L’Hotel de l’Univers.” He 
further claimed $20.00 damages for being deprived of the use of 
said furniture, 

Mr Degron appeared for the plaintiff; the defendant appeared 
personally. 

Defendant admitted having disposed of the furniture in question, 
which he thought had been transferred to him together with the 
lease of the property. Made aware of his error, he had offered to 
indemnify plaintiff, but had not been uble to come to an agreement 
with regard to the amount; he had, however, paid $400 on account. 

The Court heird the evidence of several witnesses with regard to 
the value of the furniture, and having satisfied itself that the claim 
proffered by plaintiff was rensonable, ordered defendant to pay to 
plaintiff with 24 hours the sum of $30.00, less the $4.Q0 already 
paid, or $26.00. Defendant was als> ordered to pay costs. Plain- 
tiff’s claim for damages was dismissed. 

Messrs. A. HaRmMAND and E. T.cstn, Assessors. 
Tuesday, October 28, 1877. 
L. Kyrrrrer & Co. vs. Les MessaGEries Manirimes Cre. 


This was a claim of $296.43 damages on account of goods, con- 
signed to plaintiff in the Company's steamer Zanais, having srrived 
in @ damsged condition. 

Plaintiffs stated that on the llth ultimo they received by the 
Tanais an invoice of broadcloth; some bales were found to have 
been damaged, and at a eurvey held over them, Mr Francke, ap- 

inted as expert by the German Cunsulate, declared the dumage to 
ave been caused by fresh water. 

A correspondence between plaintiffs and defendants, dated the 
20th and 21st ultimo, was produced, in which the agent of the Mes- 
. sageries Maritimes had rejected all responsibility on the part of the 
Oompany. Further was produced a survey report by Mr Francke, 
who expressed it as his opinion that the damage was of recent date 
and caused by ruin water. 

Mr H. Reddelien appeared for the plaintiffe, Mr Dickins for 
defendants. 

In reply to the Court, Mr Reddelien said that he had nothing 
further to say. 

Mr Dickins, on behalf of defendants, argued thint there was no 
proof that the damage hud been caused by fresh water, and if it had, 
that fresh water might have leaked into the ship’s hold, while the 
ship was lying in the river at Saigon, and in that case the damage 
was clearly an insurance affair. Plaintiffs have insinuated that the 
damage may h..ve taken place at Hongkong ; the necessilivs of quick 
trans-shipment at that place may sowetimesexpose ,oods, but the 
company is by an express clause in the bill of lading guarded against 
any claims arising out of the risks of such trans shipment. It is 
an established anxiom that the bill of lading is law between 
the owner ofthe ship and the owner of the goods. Further, 
the second clause in the bil of lading exempts the Com- 
pany from all responsibility for damage caused by negligence of the 
captain or other servants of the Company. However, the pluintiffs 
have not alleged negligence on the part of the captain or other 
servants. The damage comes clearly under the class of ‘ accidents 
by sea,” and is as such chargeable to the insurance. ‘Ihe onus of 
proof that the dumage has not been caused by ‘“‘ncc-dent by sea,” 
reste with the plaintiffs. In short, the Company is not responsible 
for negligence of captain or other servants, nor for the risks of trans- 
shipment, nor bas any negligence been proved or even alleged. The 
presumption is in cases of avernge always in fuvour of “accident by 
sea.” He demanded that plaintiff's claim be dismissed. 

Mr Reddelien replied that he saw the damuged bales sand examin- 
ed them; they were wet, but their appearance was not such as 
would have been the caee if they hud been wet from sult water. 
When he spoke to the agent of the Company, that gentleman told 
him that even if the damage liad been caused by rain-water, the 
Company was not responsible, As he was himeelf agent for the Iu- 
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surance Company in which the goods were insured, he took the 
bales to his godown and did his utmost to reduce the damage as 
much as possible by having the goods dried by the sun. He only 
claimed damages for six pieces out of three bales, and the price 
which those bales may bring at auction will of course have to go as 
a set-off against his claim of $296.00, 

The members of the Court retired to consider their verdict, and 
on their return His Honour read the following: 


JUDGMENT. 


Having heard the pleadings of the parties, and consulted together 
in conformity with the law, the Court decides: 

Considering that defendants have not alleged any proven facts, 
but rely entirely on their own ex parte statements : 

Considering that the survey, quoted by them, has not been made 
inconformity with existing rules, because as the claim was against 
& French Company, the demand fora survey ought to have been 
made in proper time, and the survey ought to have been ordered by 
the French Consulate: For these reasons the Court dismisses the 
claim of the plaintiffs, and orders them to pay costs. 


Messrs. A. Cont, and A. Dezveze, Assessors. 
Wednesday, October 24, 1877. 
Hyver ve. M. Lapastiz and TRISsIER. 


( Adjourned from the 16th instant.) 


Plaintiff claimed that defendant, Miss M. Labastie, be ordered 
to make restitution to him of the property No. 42a, Nagasaki, 
called ‘‘the Oriental Hotel,” and that defendant Mr Teissier be 
duly punished for having assaulted him with insulting language 
and violence. 

Defendants demanded that the case be dismissed. 

Mr C. Michel appeared as counsel for plaintiff, Mr Monta 
Kirkwood for the defendant Labastie, and Mr Houseal for the 
defendant Teissier. 

In this case was to-day rendered the following:— 


JUDGMENT. 


The Consular Court in Japan, having heard the parties and duly 
consulted together, decrees as follows— 

With regard to the plaintiff, Mr Hyver: 

Considering that Miss Labastie pretends that Mr Hyver has, by 
an instrument dated the 4th January, 1876, made her a gift of 
two houses in Nagasaki, situated No. 42a, Sagarimatsu, which 
she afterwards has made over to Mr Teissier ; 

Considering that the instrument of the 4th January, 1876, is 
only a mere transfer, and had not been eye by any act con- 
stituting such gift as Miss Labastie pretends, and that at all events 
the above mentioned instrument cannot be considered as in itself 
a deed of gift; . 

That, according to articles 931 and 932 in the Civil Code, a deed 
of gift ought to be made before a notary under the ordinary forms 
of a contract, and that it is especially requisite that the gift should 
be expressly accepted in authentic terms ; 

Considering that the instrument dated the 4th January, 1876, 
has none of the legal characteristics of a deed of gift ; 

Considering that the transfer made by Miss Labastie to Mr 
Teissier is vitiated by the same irregularities, to which must be 
added the incompetency of Miss Labastie, who neither could nor 
ought to dispose of an object that did not belong to her ; 

That furthermore deeds of gift, in order to be valid against a 
third party, ought to be registered when they concern landed 
property, that is to say property liable to hypothecation (art. 939 
of the Civil Code) ; 

Considering that the document, dated the 24th October, 1876, 
by which Miss Labastie transferred the property No. 244 to Mr 
Tiessier, is null and void for the same reasons as the instrument 
of the 4th January : 

With regard to the damages, which Mr Hyver claims from the 
defendants ; 

Considering that it has been proved that Mr Hyver, before his 
departure for Vladivostock, and during his absence from N ki, 
had voluntarily and unconditiona'ly left the entire control of his 
property and of his hotel in the hands of Miss Labastie ; 

That Mr Hyver, on resuming, on his return from Vladivostock, 
the control of his establishment, has tacitly approved the arg 
ment of Miss Labastic, inasmuch as he has made no complaint 
fore any competent authority ; 

Considering that he has not been able to prove that Miss Labas- 
tie has unlawfully retained any effects or goods belonging to him ; 
that on the contrary, it has been proved by the evidence of the 
British Consular constable in Nagasaki that Mr Hyver, when he 
left the hotel, took with him whatever belonged to him: 

With regard to the claims made by Miss Labastie ; 

Considering that this defendant who during a certain period, had 
the entire control of the ‘‘ Oriental Hotel” and of the property 
No. 4.4, without rendering any account to the lawful proprietor, 
ought of course to defray the expenses of the establishment, of 
which she has had the profits ; 

Considering that it is a well established rule that damages ought 
always to be in proportion to the injury or loss caused ; 

That, if Mr Hyver during the time of his cohabitation with Miss 
Labastie has not paid her any regular wages—which he was not 
obliged to do as there existed no contract between them for that 
purpose—it is nevertheless sutliciently proved that during the 
whole of that time he has never aay to supply all her wants ; 

That without entering into an examination of every item which 
Mr Hyver pretends to have paid on behalf of Miss Labastie, 
who does not admit all the items, it is proved that Mr 
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Hyver has among other items pe the passage of the defendant, 
and in 1874 given her a house, No. 288 in Nazasaki, a gift that was 
also irregular, but the validity of which the plaintiff bas acknow- 
ledged before the Court, that it had always been his intention to 
make Miss Labastie a present of that property, of which declara- 
tion the Court has taken note ; 

That even if the opposite statements of the two parties could be 
admitted by the Court, these statements are in themselves not 
sufficient ; 

Considering that the Court is in possession of sufficient inform- 
ation to furm its own opinion in these respects. 

With regard to Mr Teiasier: Putting aside the question of in- 
sults, threats and assault, with which the Court has nothing 
to do, as this affair has already been adjudged in Nagasaki. 

Considering that the same causes, which vitiate the transfer 
made by Mr Hyver to Miss Labastie, a jfurtiori make null and 
void the transfer made on the 24th October, 1876, of the property 
No. 42a, Sagarimatsu, by Miss Labastic to Mr Teissier. 

For these reasons, 

The Court declares that the transfer of the property No. 42a, 

rimatsu, made by Mr Hyver to Miss Labastie the 4th Janu- 
ary, 1876, and registered the same day in the British Consulate in 
Nagasaki, is null and void; 
hat the transfer of the same property by Miss Labastie to Mr 
Teissier, made in the same manner the S4th October, 1876, is 
equally null and void ; 

Orders the said property together with the furniture belonging 
to the hotel and the title deeds of the property to be im-nediately 
restored to Mr Hyver. 

Dismisses the claim of Mr Hyver against Miss Labastie for rent 
of the said property, and other charges, such as profits realised by 
her and for retention of the furniture. 

Dismisses the claim of Miss Labastie against Mr Hyver for 
damages. 

Dismisses likewise Mr Teiasier’s claims against Mr Hyver. 

Orders the immediate and provisional execution of the present 
judgment, notwithstanding appeal, and without security. 

a the parties to pay costa in solulum, each one- 





IN THE IMPERIAL GERMAN CONSULAR COURT. 
Before E. Zaprr, Esq., Consul. 
Messrs. E. ScHMID and Wm. PaRDUN, Assessors. 
Saturday, October 20, 1877. 
NisHIMURA KIMBEI vs. Buscu, Scuraus & Co. 
This was a claim of $1,804.97, balance of account. 


Plaintiff stated in his petition that he, in January 1875, made a 
contract with the defendants, in virtue of which plaintiff lent 
defendants $2,000 until the 18th February next, and received as 
security 500. boiler tubes, 206 bars angle iron, and 42 iron plates ; 
defendants, when the money fell due, asked for time, which 
plaintiff granted on the condition that he should be paid 


interest and his expenses. Since the 15th March, 1875, 
plaintiff has at four different times received in interest 
and for his expenses $336.50, and part of the hypothecated 


goods were sold at public auction in July, 1875, by defendants, 
who delivered the proceeds of the sale as payment on account 
to plaintiff, and likewise surrendered the goods. There still 
remained 500 boiler tubes as security, from which plaintiff, on 
demand, delivered one to the defendants. Plaintiff afterwards 
asked repeatedly for payment, and was repeatedly requested to 
wait, but when he again demanded payment on the 20th of 
June last, defendants told him that they owed him nothing, as 
the debt had been cancelled already in 1875 by the delivery of 
the boiler tubes. Plaintiff now demanded that defendants be 
ordered to pay him $1,804.97 aud take back the hypothecated 
goods. Plaintiff produced an account current, in which he charg- 
ed defendants with 14 per cent. monthly interest, and } per cent 
for insurance premium and godown rent. 

The defendant denied all indebtedness. They said, in their an- 
swer to the petition, that the evidence of the merchants, Mr 
Alfred Schunk in Berlin and TYokmatsu Toyosuke in Osaka, 
would prove the corfectnes of their assertion. Plaintiff had in 
the year 1873 requested defendants to orderan invoice of boiler 
plates, boiler tubes and angle iron from England, according to 
mreasure. When the goods, which were of the value of $3,809, 
arrived at Yokohama in September, plaintiff asked for time to 
pay. About a year afterwards, defendants were informed by 
plaintiff that he was able to dispose of 500 boiler tubes to a Jap- 
anese man-of-war, if defendants would make a reduction in the 
price. This they agreed to do, but plaintiff did not fetch the 
tubes.- In January 1875 the defendants made an arrangement with 
the plaintiff, in virtue of which the latter advanced them $2,000 on 
the goods. He had to borrow the money from a third 
party, and defendants agreed to pay him interest and other 
expenses. In the meantime, Mr Busch, a partner of the firm 
of defendants, died, and the firm went into liquidation; the 
executor of Mr Busch’s estate, Mr Alfred Schunck in Berlin, 
refused to continue to pay the above interest, and it was de- 
ciled to surrender the hypothecated goods to plaintiff, and thus 
tinish this transaction. It was consequently agreed with plain- 
tiff to try a public auction, and in the month of June, 1875, 
the angle iron and the iron plates were sold at public auction, 
and the proceeds $1,009.43 paid over to plaintiff. In satisfac- 
tion of the remaining $894.95, the 500 boiler tubes, which were 
worth $1,590.00 were passed to plaintiff, and the whole transac- 
tion thus closed, although at a considerable loss to defendants. 
Plaintiff has since the year of 1875 never asked either for prin- 
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sel ee and interest and has continued in friendly commercial 
relations with defendants. 

Plaintiff appeared by Mr 
Schraub for defendants. 

His Honour tried to bring about an amicable arrangement 
between the parties, but without success. 

Plaintiff produced a letter from defendants, dated the 25th 
February, 1875, in which they have agreed to pay him $25.00 
monthly for expenses, besides the interest He further produced 
the original contract between him and defendants with regard to 
the loan and the hypothecation. He said that as defendants, in 
their answer to his petition, have stated that they, on the 3lst 
March, 1876, wrote him a letter, in which they told him that 
they had ceded him 500 boiler tubes in satisfaction of any claim 
for capital in connection with his advance of $3,000,—he was 
compelled to declare that he never saw that letter. 

Defendant, Mr Schraub, replied that he had himself handed 
the above letter to plaintiff personally in his (Schraub’s) office, 
aud entered it in his letter copy book, which he produced. 
When the transaction between defendauts and plaintiff had 
been brought to a close in June, 1875, he demanded from plain- 
tiff the return of the contract Plaintiff said that the docu- 
ment was in the hands of a third party, but that he would 
bring it. This promise he repeated whenever he was asked for 
the contract, and at last defendant forgot to ask any more 
about it Plaintiff has never since June 1875 until now, made 
a | demand for either principal or interest. 

‘be Court decided that the issue is; whether, after the 
goods, consisting of 500 iron tubes, 206 bars angle iron and 42 iron 
pater which were mortgaged by the tirm of Busch, Schraub & 

. to the Japanese Nishimura Kimbei, as security for a loan 
of $1,009.43 handed to plaintiff as payment on account,—the 
balance of his claim has been liquidated by ceding to him 500 
boiler tubes, that remained in his possession, and whether the 
plaintiff accepted of such cession?” To elucidate this pvint, it 
will be necessary that the evidence of Mr Alfred Schunck, 
merchant, in Berlin, and of the Japanese Tokimateu Toyosuke in 
Osaka and Horiye Kijiro in Yokohama be taken. 

The case adjourned sine cie. 


counsel, Mr Inosuke Shimidzu ; 





TIE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION AT PLYMOUTH. 


( Nature. ) 





: SECTION D.—Brotoey. 
Department of Anthropology. 
ADDRESS BY Francis GALTON, F.R.S. 





I propose to spenk of the study of those groups of men who ure 
sufficiently similar in theic mental characters or in their physiognomy, 
or in both, to admit of classification ; and I especially desire to show 
that imary methods exist of pursaing the inquiry in a strictly 
scientific manner, although it hus hith.rto been too often conducted 
with extreme luxity. 

Tho types of character of which Ispeik a e such as those described 
by Theophrastus, La Bruyér., and others, or such xs may be read of 
in ordinary literature and ure universally recognised as being exceed- 
ingly true to nature. ‘There ure no worthier professors of this 
branch of anthropology than the writers of the higher works of 
fiction, who are ever on the watch to discriminate varieties of charac- 
tur, nl who have the art of describing them. It would, I think, 
be n valunble service to anthropology if some person well versed in 
literature were to compile a volume of extracts from novels and 
plays that should illu trate the prevalent types of human character 
and tempernment. What, however, [ especislly wish to point out 
is, that it has of late years become possible to pursue an inquiry 
into certain fundumental qualities of the mind by the nid of exact 
measurements. Must of you are awnre of the recent. progress of 
what has been termed peycho-physica, or the science of subjecting 
wental processes to physicul measuremonts and to prysical laws. 
do not now propose tu spenk of the laws that have been deduced 
such as that which is known by the name of Fechner, and its name- 
rous offshoots, including the law of futigue, but I will briefly allude 
fo x few instunces of men urement of mental processes, merely to 
recall them to your memory. ‘They will show what I desire to lay 
stress upon, that the very foundations of the differences between 
the mental quilities of man and man admit of being gauged by 
scale of inches and u clock. 

Take, for exarple, the rate at which a sensation or a volition 
fruvels along the nerves, which has been the subject of numerous 
beautiful experiments, We sow know that it is far from instantane- 
ous, having indeed uo higher velocity thun that of a railway express 
train, This elownces of pace, speuking relatively to the require- 
ments that the nerves have tu fulfil, is quite sufficient to account for 
the fact that very small snima’s are quicker than very large ones 
in evading rapid blows, and for the other fact that the eye nnd the 
ear ure situated in almost all animals in the head, in order that 88 
little time «3 possible should be lost on the road, in transn.itting 
their impressions to the brain. Now the velocity of the complete 
process of to and fro nerve transmission in persons of different tem- 
permments has not been yet ascertni ed with the desired precision. 
Such difference ae there may be is obvion ly a fundamental charac- 
teristic nnd one that well deserves careful exandination. [may take 
this opportunity of suggesting & simplo inquiry that would throw 
much light on the degree in which its velocity varies in different 
persons, and how far it is correlated with temperament and external 
physical characteristics, Before I describe the inquiry I suggest, and 
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towards which I have already collected n few data, it is necessary 
that I should expluin the meaning of u term: in common uso among 
astronomers, namely, “ personal equation” Tt is a well known fact 
that different observers make different estimates of the exact moment 
of the occurrence of any event. ‘There ia a common astronomicr! 
observation, in which the moment has to be recorded at which a star 
that is travelling athwart the field of view of a fixed telescope, 
crosses tle fine vertical wire by which that fleldl of view is intersecte!, 
In making this observation it is found that some observers are over- 
sanguine and anticipate the event, while others are sluggish and allow 
the event to paes by befure they sucoeed in noting it. ‘This is by no 
means the effect of inexperience or inaladroitnuess, but it is a persis. 
tent charucteristic of each individual, however practised ia tle art 
of making observations or however attentive he may be, ‘The dif- 
ference between the time of a man’s noting the evont and thut of its 
actual oocurrence is called his personal equation. It remains curi- 
ously constant in every case for successive years, it ia carefully as- 
certained for every assistant in every observatory, it is published 
along with hia observations, and is applied to thein just as a correc- 
tion would be applied to measurements made by a footrule that was 
known to be too long or too short by some definite nmount. There- 
fore the magnitude of a mai.’s persona! equation indicates 2 very 
fandamenta! peculiarity of hia constitution; and the inquiry I would 
suggest, is to muke a comparison of the ago, height, colour of hair 
and eyes, and temperament (so fur as it may admit of definition) in 
each observer in the various obs: rvatories at home and abroad, with 
the amount of his personal equation. We elhould thus learn how 
far the more obvious physioul characteristics may be correlated with 
certain mental ones, and we shou'd perhaps obtain a more precise 
scale of temperaments than we have at present. 

Another subject of exact measurement is the time occupied in 
forming an elementary judgment. If u simple signal be suddenly 
shown, and if the observer passes a stop as quickly ae he can when 
he sees it, some little time will certainly be lust, owing to delay in 
nerve transmision and to the slug,ishness of the mechanical appara- 
tas. In making experiments on the rote of judgment, the amount 
of this interval is first ascertained, Then the observer prepares 
himself for the exhibition of a signal that may be either black or 
white, but he is left ignorant which of the two it will be. He is to 
prees a stop with his right hand in ths firet event, and another stop 
with his left hand in the second one. The tris] is then made, and 
a much longer interval is found to lave elapsed between the exhibi- 
tion of the allernative signal, and the record of it, than had elapsed 
when a simple signal wis used. There has been hesitation and 
delay : in short, the simplest act of judgment is found to consume a 
definite time. It is obvious that here, agnin, we have means of as- 
certaining differences in the rapidity of forming elementary judg- 
ments and of classifying individuals accordingly. 

It would be easy to pursue the sunject of the measurement of 
mental qualities to considerable length, by describing other kinds 
of experiments, for they are numerous nnd varied. Among these is 
the plan of Prof. Jevons, of suddenly exhibiting an unknown number 
of beans in a box, and requiring on estimate of their number to be 
immediately called out. A comparison of the estimate with the 
fact, in a large number of trials, brought out a very interesting scale 
of the accuracy of such estimates, which would of course vary in 
different individuals, and mizht be used as a meane of classification. 
I can imagine f-w greater services to anthropology than the collection 
of the various experiments that have been imagined to reduce the 
faculities of the mind to exact me:surement. They have envaged 
the attention of the highest philosophers, but have never, so far as I 
am aware, been brought compendiously together, and huve certainly 
not been introduced, ns they dese. ve, to general notice. 

The principal experiments by which the mental faculities may 
be measured require, unfortunately for us, rather costly und delicate 
apparatus, and wutil physiological laboratories are more numerous 
than at present, we can hardly expect that they will be pursued by 
" many persons. 

Let us now suppose that, by one or more of the methods I hunve 
described to allude to, we have succeeded in obtaining # group of 
persons resembling one another in some mental quality, and that we 
desire to determine the external physical characteristics and features 
most commonly associated with it. Ihave nothing new to say as 

s the usual nuthropometric measurements, but I wish to 
speak of the great convenience of photographs in conveying those 
subtle but clearly visible peculiarities of outline which almost clude 
measurement. It is stranye that no use is made of photography to 
obtain careful studies of the head and features. No single view can 
possibly exhibit the whole of a sulid, but we require for that purpose 
views to be tuken from three points at right angles to one another. 
Just as the architect requires to know the elava'ion, side view, and 
plan of a house, so the anthropologist ought to have the full face, 
profile, and view of the head from above of the individual whose 
features he is studying. . 

It might be a great convenience, wuen numerous portraits have to 
be repidly and inexpensively taken for the purpose of anthropological 
studies, to arrange a solid framework supporting three mirrors, 
that ehall afford the views of which I have been speaking, by reflec- 
tion, at the same moment that the direct picture of the sitter is 
taken. He would present a three-qunrter face to the cumera for the 
direct picture, one adjacent mirror would reflect his profile townrds 
it, another on the opposite side would reflect his full face, and a 
third sloping over him would reflect lead as seen from above. All 
the reflected images would lie at the same optical distance from the 
camera, and would, therefore, be on the same scale, but they would 
be on a somewhat sinaller scale than the picture taken directly. The 
result would be an ordinary photographic picture of the sitter 
surrounded by three different views of his head. Scales of inches 
attached to the framework wov'd appear in the picture and give the 
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Having obtained drawings or photographs of several persons alike 
in most respects, but differing in minor details, what sure method is 
there of extracting the typical characteristics from them? I may 
mention a plan which had occurred both to Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and myself, the principle of which is to superimpose optically the 
various drawings and to uccept the agyregute result. Mr. Spencer 
suggested to me in conversation that the drawings reduced to the 
same ecile might be traced on separate pieces of transparent paper 
and secured one upon another, and then held between the eye and 
the light. Ihave attempted this with some success. My own idea 
was tu throw faint images of the several portraits in succession, upon 
the same sensitised photographic plate. I may add that it is perfeetly 
ensy to superimpose optically two portraits by means of a stereoscope, 
and that a person who is used to handle instruments will finda 
common double eye-glass fitted with streoscopic lenses to be almost 
as effectual and far handier than the boxes sold in shops. 

In illustration of what I have ssid about photographic portraits, 
I will allude to some recent experiences of my own in a subject that 
I have still under consideration. tn previous publications I have 
treated of men whio |.ave been the glory of mankind. I would now 
call your attention to those who are ite disgrace. The particular 
group of men I have in view are the criminals of England, who have 
been condemned to long terms of penal servitude for various heinous 
offencee. 

It is needless to enlarge on the obvious fact that many persons 
have become convicts wlio, if they had been afforded the average 
chances of doing well, would have lived up toa fair standard of 
virtue. Neither need I enlarge on the other equally obvious fact 
that a very large number of men escape criminal pun:shment, who 
in reality deserve it quite as much as an average convict. Making 
every allowance for these two elements of uncertainty, no reasonable 
man can entertain a doubt that the convict class includes a large 
proportion of consummute scoundrels, and that we are entitled to 
expect to find in any large body of convicts a prevalence of the truly 
criminal charactistics. whatever these may be. 

Criminality, though not very various in ite development, is ex- 
tremely complex in its origin: nevertheless, certain general conclu- . 
sions are arrived at by the best writers on the subject, among whom I 
would certainly rank Prosper Despine. The ideal criminal has three 
pecwiinrities of character; his conscience is almost deficient, his 
instincts are vicious, and his power of self-control is very weak. As 
a consequence of all this, he ueually detests continuous labour. This 
statement applies to the criminal clasees generally, the special con- 
ditions that determine the description of crime being the character 
of the instincts ; and the fact of the absence of self-control being due 
to ungovernable temper, or to passion, or to mere imbecility. 

The deficiency of conscience in criminals, as shown by the absence 
of genuine remorse for their guilt, appears to astonish ull who first 
become familiar with the details of prison life. Scenes of heart- 
rending despuir are hardly ever witneseed nmong prisoners ; their 
sleep is broken by no uneasy dreams—on the contrary, it is easy and 
sound ; they have also excellent appetites. But hypocrisy is a very 
common vice ; and all my information agrees in one particular, as to 
the utter untruthfulness of criminals, however plausible their state- 
ments may appear to be. 

The subject of vicious inetincts isa very large one ; we must guard 
ourselves against looking upon them as perversions, inasmuch as 
they may be strictly in accordance with the healthy nature of the 
man, and, being transmissible by inheritance, may become the nore 
mal cliaracteriatics of a healthy race, just as the sheep-dog, the re- 
ttiever, the pointer, and the bull-dog have their several instincts, 
There can be no greater popular error than the supposition that. na- 
rural instinct is a perfectly trustworthy guide, for there are striking 
contradictions to such an opinion in individuals of every description 
ofanimal. All that we are entitled to say is, that the prevalent 
instincts of each race are trustworthy, not those of every individual. 
A man who is counted as an atrocious criminal by society, and is 
punished as such by the Jaw, may nevertheless have acted in strict 
accordance with his instincts. ‘The ideal criminal is deficient in 
qualities that oppose his vicious instincts; he has neither the natural 
regard for others which lies at the base of conscience, nor has he 
sufficient eelf control to enable him to consider hig own selfish inter- 
exis in the long run. He cannot be preserved from criminal mis- 
adventure, either by altruistic or by intelligently egoistic sentiments. 

It becomes an interesting question to know how far these 
peculiarities may be correlated with pliysical characteristics and 
features. Through the cordial and ready assistance of Sir Edmund 
Du Cane, the Surveyor-General of Prisons, who has himself contri- 
buted a valuable memoir to the Sovial Science Congress on the sub- 
ject, [ was enabled to examine the many thousand photographs of 
criminals that are preserved for purposes of identification at the 
Home Office, to visit prisona and confer with the authorities, and 
lastly to procure for my own private statistical inquiries a large 
number of copies of photographs of heinous criminalé. I may as 
well say, that I begged that the photographs should be furnished 
me without any names attached to them, but simply classified in 
three groups according to the nature of the crime. The first group 
included murder, manslaughter, and burglary; the second group 
included felony and forgery ; and the third group referred to sexual 
crimes, The photographs were of criminals who had been sentenced 
to lony terms of penal servitude. 

By familiarising myself with the collection, and continually sorting 
the photographs in tentative ways, certain natural classes began to 
appear, some of which are exceedingly well marked. It was also 
very evident that the three groups of criminals contributed in very 
different proportions to the different physiognomic classes. 

This is not the place to go further into details: indeed my inquiry 
is far from complete. I merely quote my experiences in order to 
show the way in which questions of character, physiognomy, and 
temperament admit of being scientifically approached, sud to give an 
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inetance of the helpfulness of photography. If I had had the 
profiles and the shape of the hend as seen from above, my results 
would have been much more instructive. Thus, to tube a single 
instance, I have seen muny pencil etudies in outline of selected 
criminal faces drawn by Ir. Clarke, the accomplished and zeulous 
medical officer of Pentonville Prison; and in these sketches a certain 
very characteristic profile seemed to mo conspicuously prevalent. 1 
should have been very gind of photographs to c-rroborate this. So, 
again if I had had photoyra, hic views of the head taken frm above, 
I could have tested, umong other matters, the truth of Prof. 
Benedict's assertion about the ubnormally small size of the back of 
the head in criminals, 

T have tdius fur spoken of the characters and pliysiognomy of well- 
marked varieties of men: the anthropologist line next to consider 
the life history of those varieties, and especinily their tendency 
to perpetuate themeclves, whether to displuce other varieties and 
to spread, or else to die out. In illustration of this, I will proceed 
with what uppears to be the history of the criminal cluss, Its 

rpeluation by heredity is a question that deserves more careful 
investigation than it has received, but it is on many accounts 
more difficult to grapple with than it may at first sight appear 
to be, The vagrant habits of the criminal classes, their il!egitima e 
unions and extreme untruthfulness, are among the difficulties. 
It is, however, eney to show that the criminal nature tends 
to be inherited while, on the other hand, it is impossible that women 
who spend a large portion of the best years of their lives in prison 
can contribute many children to the population. The true etnte of 
the case appears to be that the criminal populution receives eteady 
accessions froii classes who, without having strongly marked criminal 
natures, do nevertheless belong to a type of humanity that is exceed- 
ingly ill-suited to play a respectable part in our modern civilisation, 
though they are well-suited to flourish under half-ravage conditions, 
being naturally both heulthy and prolific. These persons xre apt 
to go to the bad; their dau. hters consort with: o iminals and become 
the parents of criminnls. An extraordinary example of this ie given 
by the history of the in’amous Jukes family in Amsrica, whose 
pedigree has been made out with extraordi: ary enre, during no less 
than seven generations, and is the subject of an elaborate memoir 
printed in the thirty-first annual report of the Prison Association 
of New York, 1876. It includes no less than 540 individuals of 
Jukes blood, among whom the number of persons who degraded 
into criminality, pauperism, or disease, is frightful to contemplate. 

It is difficult to summarise the resulta in @ few plain figures, but 
T will state those respec.ing the fifth generation, throngh the eldest 
of the five prolific daughters of the man who is the common ances- 
tor of the race. The total number of these was 103, of whom thirty- 
eight cane through an illegitimate grand aughter, a d eighty-five 
through legitimate grandchildren. Out of the thirty-eight, sixteen 
have been in gaol, six of thein for heinous offence x, one of these 
having been commited no lees than nine tims; eleven others were 

gupers or led openly disreputadle lives; four were notoriously 
intemperate; the history of three had not been tiac-ed, and only 
four were known to have done well. The great majority of the 
woman consorted with criminals. Ax to the 85 legitimate descend- 
ants, they were Icss flagrantly bad, for only five of them had been in 
gaol and only thirteen others hud been paupers. Now the ancestor 
of all this mischief, who wus born »bout the year 1730, is described 
as having been a hunter and a fisher, wu jolly companionable man, 
averse tu steady labour, working hard nnd idling by turne, and who 
had numerous illegitimate children, whose issue ns not been truced 
He was, in fact, a somewhat good specimen of # hulf-savage, without 
any seriously criminal instincts The girls were upparently altrac- 
tive, marrying early und sometimes not badly; but the gipsy-like 
character of the ruce wus unsuited to success in a civilised country. So 
the descendants went to the bad, and the hereditary morn] weaknesses 
they mny have hud rose to the surface and worked their mischief 
without a check. Cobhnbiting with criminnls and being extremely 
prolific, the result was the production of x stock exceeding £00 in 
number, of a prevalent criminal type. Through diseuse und intem- 
slg the breed is now rapidly diminishing; the infunt mortality 

as of late been horrible among them, but fortunately the women of 
the preeent generation bear usually but few children, and many of 
them are altogether childless. 

This ie not the place to go further into detaila. I have alluded 
to the Jukes family in order to show what extremely important 
topics lie open to inquiry in a single branch of anthropological 
research and to stimulate others to fullow it out. There can be no 
more interesting subject to us than the quality of the stock of our 
countrymen and of the human race generally, and there can be no 
more worthy inquiry than that which leads to an explanation of the 
conditions under which it deteriorates or improves. 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
(The Times.) 


On Friday there was issued Mr. Calcraft's general report to the 
Board of ‘Trade upon the accidents which occurred on the railways 
of the United Kingdom during the yer 1876. ‘The total number of 
persons returned to the Bourd of ‘Trade as having been killed on all 
the ruilways during the yenr was 1215, und the number of injured 
was 4,724. Of these 139 persons killed und 1.833 injured were 
passengers. Of the remuinder, 673 killed nnd 2,600 injured were 
Officers or servants of the railway companies or contractors; and 
433 killed and 241 injured were tresyassers, or suicides, or others 
who had met with accidents at level crossings, or from miscellaneous 
causes. Of the pnesengers, according to the returns made to the 
Board of Trade, 88 were killed and 1297 were injured from causes 
beyond their own control. 


7 Google 


The total number of passenger journeys, exclusive of journeys 
by senson-ticket holdere, was 538,287,295, or about 31,000,000 
more than in the previous year. Calculating on this estimate, the 
proportions of paesengere kuled and injured in 1876 from all causes 
were in round numbers one in 3,872 570 killed and one in 285,867 
injured. In 1875 the propor:iuns were one in 3,783,600 killed and 
one in 280,800 injured, 

The officers and servants of railway companies according to Lord 
Aberdeen’s return presented to Parhament in the autumn of 1874, 
umounted at the end of 1873 to 274,545. Assuming them to amount 
now to 280,000, there have, during the past year, in proportion to 
the total uumbers employed, been killed from ull causes abvut one 
in 416 and killed or injured one in 86. 

Lhe proportions of pa-sengers returned us killed and injured from 
causes beyond their own control were, in 1876, one in 14,165,453 
killed (or, including the journeys of season-tickets holders, one in 
17 000 VVC), and one in 488 908 injured. In 1875, the proportions 
were one in 29,828 500 killed, and one in 5,556,284 hilled and one 
in 296,243 injured, Thus the proportion of pas-engers killed from 
causes beyond their own control during 1876 shows an incrense, when 
compared with that,of the year 1875, but a decrease when compared 
with that of the yenr 1874, 

The number of train accidents officially inquired into in 1876 was 
149 ngninet 164 in the previous year. The most serious were those 
on the Great Northeru Rai way at Abbutt’s Ripton, by which 13 
passengers were killed; at the Foxcote signal cabin, between Rad- 
stock und Wellow, on the Somerset and Dorset Railway, by which 
12 pasaengers were killed; at the Arliesley Siding Station on the 
Great Northern Ruailway, by which four passengers were killed ; 
and at Brierfleld near Burley, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, by which three pnssengere were killed In each of two 
other accidents one pussenger loet his life 

Mr Cualeraft says :— 


"The results of tle pnst three years are more satisfactory on the 
whole thin those of the two yeurs immediately preceding them, and 
in the past year there were fewer investigated accidents than in each 
of the preceding five years, It is but reasonuble to suppose that the 
improvements so much required, which, in consequence of publie 
attention having been drawn to the subject, ure being, more or less, 
rapidly introduced, have already borne some fruit. In the face of 
an increase of traffic, there has been a marked diminution in these 
th ee youre, as COmpured with 1872 and 1873. in the number of ac- 
cidents under most. of the nbove classes; the least satisfctory clasees 
in the past year being accidents from engines or vehicles meeting 
with or leaving the rails in connexion with defects or obstructions on 
the permanent way, and accidents of facing points. Of the above 
149 trnin accidents for 1876, 74, or about one half, or 50 per cent, 
were cases of collision under different classes, in addition to certain 
collisions which occurred on inclines or in connexion with facing 
points; while 32, or 2l per cent. were from passenger trains being 
wrongly turned into sid.nge, or otherwise through fucing points; 
23, or 15 per cent., were from engines or vehicles meeting with or 
leaving the :ails in connexion with defects of or obstructions on the 
pern anent way ; 12, or 8 per cent., were from boiler explosions, or 
fuilures of axles or tires, from other defects of rolling-stock ; and 
five, or 3 per cent, were on inclines.” 

Summing up, the statistics specifying the causes of accidents, Mr 
Calcraft suys:— 


“These figures ure not satisfactory. either as to actual result or 
by cempursion with former years. They indicate that much is still 
required, in addition to what has been done, to provide for eafety in 
working, more or less, on different syatems of railway, and the point 
to the special departments in which improvement should be effected. 
The higtest figure, 101, represents, as usual, the number of cases 
in which negligence or mistakes of officere or servants entered into 
these 149 train accidents; and the four figures, 48, 25, 29, and 23, 
represent, respectively, means by which thet negligence may tu a 
great degree be prevented—namely, 1, by better arrangements of 
signals or points or interlocking ; 2, by u better system fur securing 
intervul« between trains; 3, by improremnt of regulations or disci- 
pline ; 4, by on ndequate provision of lines and sidings for conduct- 
ing the traffic. Then again 27 represents the number of cases of 
defective maintenance in roads, works, or ruilingstock ; 8, the num. 
ber of cuses 0! important ove than appears from the figure 3], 
because there are alwnys numerous other instances in which col- 
lisions might be prevented, or their serious consequences might be 
averted, if engine drivers and guards had in their own hande the 
power of readily stopping their trains, or if ihe brake acted of itself 
at once on the happening of an uccident. 

© There is it would seem no improvement which would do more to 
prevent accidents, or to mitignte their serious consequences, than 
the use of continuous brakes; and the time has now come when 1: 3s 
incumbent upon the r:ailwny companics to agree among themselres 
as to which of the various systems of continuous brakes which have 
been brought forward is best adapted for gen: ral adoption. It is 
for the compunies to consider the various conditio:s which such 
brakes should fulfi!, and to decide upon the system of brake which 
best complies with those conditions . As instructive example has 
heen set by the Belgian Government, who have recently, inthe  re- 
port of un Commission apecinlly appointed for the purpose. ndopte! s 
continuous broke for the Melgian State railways: and it is much to 
be regretted that the railway companies of this country have net 
combined for a similar object. 

“The progress mado during the past year in the interlocking af 
signal and joint levers, and in extension of the block system of 
working has no doubt contributed materially to safety in railway 
working. From the return just presented to Parliament the prozress 
inthe United Kingdom in the interlocking of signal und point 
levers is represented by a percentage increase of 6 per cent., and the 
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progress in the appliction of the absolute blockeystem to a further 
proportion of 7 per cent. of the length of railways open for passen- 
ger traffic. 

‘“‘T cannot conclude this report” (writes Mr. Calerafi) “ without 
calling attention to the serious los- the Department has sus ained by 
the resignation of Captain ( now Sir Henry) Tyler. He invariably 
performed the duties appertaining to his office with such marked 
zeal and conspicuous ability as to gain not only the confidence and 
respect of the Department, but also tha¥ of the public and railway 
world, and the severance of Sir Henry Tyler's connexion with the 
Board of Trade must be long felt by all those with whom he ha- 
been associated during the last 24 years.” 





a 


REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpvon, October 22nd, 1877. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF War. 
Despatches report that Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha has re- 
treated with a portion of his forces to Kars, having been 
defeated by the Russians owing to their superiority in 
artillery and the powerful reinforcements they received. 


Lonpon, 20th October, 1877, 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR IN 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 

According to a Russian official despatch, the Russian 
Forces gained on the 15th instant a complete victory over 
those of Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha, capturing thirty-two 
guns, and an immense quautity of war material. Seven 
Pashas were also taken prisoners. 

Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha fled to Kars. 

The above is also confirmed by a Turkish official des- 


patch. 
Lonpon, 19th October, 1877. 
According to information furnished by the Times 
newspaper the prospects of the Turkish Forces in- Asia 
Minor are of the gloomiest nature. 


RESULT OF THE ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 
The Elections in France have resulted in a crushing 
defeat for President MacMahon. 


London, 11th October, 1877. 

The Chinese Minister, replying to the Quakers, laid 
great stress upon opium smoking, and not the lekin duties 
(which were moderate), being the cause of the impoverish- 
ment of the Chinese, and preventing their purehasing 
foreign goods. He stated that the Chinese Government 
intended to adopt prohibitive measures, and that it was 
desirable to dissuade the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce 
from opposing the promulgation of the Chefoo Convention. 


Tue War. 

The Empress of Russia is expected to proceed to Bu- 
charest. 

According to Russian official despatch, Ahmed Mukhtar 
Pasha has abandoned his positions, including Kaziltepe. 
The Russian Troops actively pursued, and have taken up 
advanced positions. 

London, 10th October, 1877. 

Hilarious is the winner of the Cesarewitch. Macaroon 
second. Belphoedbe third. 


THE WAR ON THE DANUBE. 

The bridges at Sistova and Nicopolis are impassable 
for vehicles for the past two days through stormy wea- 
ther. 

FRANCE, 

The Repressive measures adopted by the French 
Ministry are increasing. ) 
London, 9th October, 1877. 

Suleiman Pacha is at Shumla. 

The Russian head quarters have been transferred to 
Sistova. 

The Emperor of Russia will winter at Bucharest. 

The general assault of Plevna is not expected to take 
place for three weeks. 





“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘ Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which i 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills 1 was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPASS,— 
To the “Rtec feta of NORTON’s CAMOMILE PILLs,” 


Jauuary 13, 1577, Digitized by OC gle lgins. =jandC,B., Yokohama 


LOGOGRIPH. 


Sweet is the music of my whole upon a Sabbath morn, 

When dewdrops glisten on the rose, and gem the rising corn, 

But, if beheaded now, a change remarkable you see; 

No longer full of melody, a measure I shall be. 

Put on another head, repeat the process o'er again, 

And in succession you will see a very varied train : 

A home for hermits, or for monks; a place for keeping thieves; 

A erat woodland valley, bright with summer flowers and 
eaves; 

The coat of some dead animal that certain traders sell; 

A eg of horror, where the bad in misery will dwell; 

A little lady, famed by ‘‘ Boz,” who perished over-young ; 

The hero of a foreign land, by many poets sung; 

A place where some have told us that the best 1a Truth is found ; 

A wild, unearthly, fearful, harsh, and miserable sound. 





ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC OF 20TH OCTOBER. 
WILLow. STREAM, 


The Willow sadly watches the bright gleam 
Made by the sparkling, gaily rushing Stream. 


1.—We hope that soon these cruel wars will cease, 
And all the struggling nations then have peace. 
2.—In fair Japan, each tree and field is rife 
With noisy, gay, and brilliant insect life, 
3.—‘* Had I a fulcrum,” Archimedes cried, 
**T'd, with my lever, move the earth in pride,” 
4.—Dishevelled hair, with Joose and careless dress 
We call--not beauty—but untidiness. 
5.—The graceful countess, she of love-sick fame, 
Is known by all, Oliria is her name 
6.—In years to come, when death has made his call, 
The worm shall feed on you, and me, and all. 


L. T. 





PROBLEM, 
by Mr. Epney. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLvutioN OF S. Loyp’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK, 
. White. 
1.—.K. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 
2.—Q. takes in any move the 
black Kt. and mates. 


_ 


’ Black. 
1.—The two Knights can 
ive check to the white 
King in four places. 


1.—Q. to Q.’s 6th, check, 
2.—Kt. takes Q. and mates, or Q. any move, 
or according to the moves 
of black Queen, Kt. mates 
on Q.’s 3rd, or K.’s B. 
3rd. 
1,—-R. any move. 
2.—Kt. to K. B.'s 7th, mate. 


Correct answers received rpm W. HLS. , and W.B,M., Tokid; Q., 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—Our market is dull without material change in quotations. 


In Yarns a 


small business has been done, whereas other articles are neglected and prices nominal. 


Grey Shirtings :— 
7 lbs. 


ar .40 to $1.80 | White Shirtings:— 


60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. per pee. .., ..°2.20 to 3.40 
Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30 in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib.... 0.674to 0.85 
Black Velvets ... ba oo 7.25 to 8.25 
English Drills 14/15 ths. 40 yar, 80 in. .-. 2.40 to 3.65 
Tnffachelnes 12 yds, 48 in. «- 2.00 to 2.85 


No. 88 to 42 
Reverse Twist. 


-»- $86.00 to 40,00 


oper picul 
99 


16-24... 


Woollens.—Business during the past week has been on a very small scale, aud prices remain unchanged. 


384 yds. 39 in. per poe.. 

8 lbs. 384 yde. 44 in. = .. 180 to 2.20 

8lbs.4to 84 lbs. As » 89 in. »» ee LB7kto 2.274 

9 Ibs. » 44in. » ae 2.05 to 2.55 
T. Cloth 7Zibs. hs » 382in. wr . 140 to 1.60 

9 6lbs. 24 4, 382in. ,, . 1.10 to 1.25 
No. 16 to 24 ... 0. . per picul.,.$28 50 to 32.00 
No. 28 to 82 re . per picul... $32.75 to 35.25 
Plain Orleans ... . 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 
Figured Orleans oe. 29—80 sda. 31 in. ... 4.25 to 6.60 
Shimagoro _... 80 yde. 80 in. ... 3.75 to 6.25 
Italian Cloth ... ww. = 80 yds. 32 in. ... 025 to 0.82 
Camlet Cords... ... 29—80 yds. 82 in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—68 yds. 81 in. ... — 
Lastings, Japan... 22—30 yada. $2 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 
Plain Monsselines de Ian nine —80 yds. 80 in ... 0.163to 0.18 





Figured SJousaclinesde I.aine ...80 yds. 80 in... 0.256 to 0, 
Multicolored ‘a ..30 yds. 80 in... 0.28 to oat 
Cloth, all wool plam or fancy . .. 48 in. to 62in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Presidents we a b4 in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Pilots ..64in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Union... «. ...54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.80 
Blnukets, scarlet & green 6108 Ibe....perib ... 0.40 to 0.45 


Sugar.—aA better feeling is uarei for Brown Sugars, the market being firm at last quotations. There 


is also more enquiry for White Sugars at improved rates. 


| 


Sugar:—Takao in bag ...{nom.)... per picul... $4.65 
» inbasket ...  ,, : $4.50 
Taiwanfoo in tag... ‘ $4.55 | 
do. in basket... ... s $4.30 | 
China No 1 Ping-fuh ... $s is None 
» No. 2 Ching-pak ‘i w» $7.90 to $8.20 


eee wee eee $7.40 to $7.90 


No. 3 Ke-pak 


a3 


} 


Stocks consist of 70,000 sis 


China No. 4 Kook-fuh ver picul...$7.10 to $7.40 


» No. & Kong-fun » eee $6.40 to $7.00 

» No.6 l-psk 19 ~—s we $5.50 to $6.80 
Swatow Brown... + None. 
Daitong sie bie ea $8.80 
Jnpan Rice ses ase gg we $1.80 to $2.80 


Kerosene Oil, nominal ... $3.80 to $3.40 


th) 


Kerosene Oil.—Dealers are holding off and rye to “benr” the market for aetlenieat of October 


accounts. Stocks are very much reduced. 





EXPORTS. 
Silk.—Settlements have again been very large during the past week, but latterly advices from European 


markets have been very discouraging, and consequently the demand has fallen off and prices receded. 


Arrivals 


having, in addition to this, been very important, dealers are anxious sellers. 
The quotations given below are those nominally quoted, but at the close concessions can be obtained even 


on these. 


Settlements are 950 bales of Hanks, 100 bales of Oshius and 40 bales Filatures. 


agaiust 14,880 bales to a corresponding date last year. 


Arrivals are 1,950 bales, and stocks are increased to 2,000 bales. The total export to date is 8,070 bales, 


In London at 4s. O4d. per lb. In Lyons at f. 5.10 per kilo. 


Hanks,—Superior ........ccscser avseconssescevsesveessseevess S080 to 590 21/0 to 21/4 58.00 to 59.00 

” Best No. 1&2 ..cicsscsssesscesscessssecrereeeees $060 to 570 20/4 10 20/8 66.00 to 57.00 

‘s GOOG NOL2: scitivccdsciisisevesicaisns wee $540 to 550 19/7 to 20/0 54.00 to 55.00 

cs Good all round No. “Oh. er seseteceveee F020 to 530 19/0 to 19/4 52.00 to 538.00 

en Medium No. 3. $490 to 510 18/0 to 18/8 49.00 to 51 00 

is Common to inferior No. ‘4 & e coves § $450 to 470 16/7 to 17/4 46.00 to 48.00 
abn iih SU hits cise tcinsicni nce anasacdes vasbaciade teeseess oe — = 

a Best....0 seeses bsecesecceceseee 9030 to 550 19/4 to 20/0 53.00 to 55.00 

” es eae on ‘: cnn : $500 to 520 18/4 to 19/ 60.00 to 52.00 

Hamatski,—Good to Best... seccceccccssecscstesces $400 to 470 16/7 to 17/4 46.00 to 48.00 

Common to Medium.. cdc centite seseee $420 to 430 15/7 to 16/11 43.00 to 44.00 

Kakeda,—Extra .. és eeceke sese $600 to 620 21/8 to 22/4 60.00 to 62.00 

‘ Beth iciscvcssivecace putin vacivewivs udiveaGauetets . $570 to 590 20/8 to 21/4 57.00 to 58.00 

- Good es sevesevee $040 to 560 19/8 to 20/4 54.00 to 56.00 

Wil abaeOs iee2 cavcwottecevccvideecincaiwids tiene bexcavescscastoeke $580 to 750 21/0 to 26/8 58.00 to 74.00 


Silk-worm’s Eggs. _The market has collapsed, and hardly anything has been done during the week. 


Tea.—Native holders during the past week have shown more willinguess to meet the views of foreign 
buyers, and a fair amount of business, say 2,450 piculs, has been transacted since our last issue. Prices are rather 
in favour of buyers, except for low grades, which are in small supply and pretty firmly held. 

Quotations for grades from Medium upwards are about $1 per picul easier, and close as under, holders 


being willing to accept offers. 


Common 

Good Common 
Medium Saas Han 
Good Medium ... 


wee $10.00 to $13.00 
ee. $14.00 to $15.00 
... $16.00 to $18.00 
se. $19.00 to $21.00 


Fine ... ses een eae wee $22.00 to $27.00 
Finest ce eee $28.00 to $82.00 
Choice ; .. $84.00 nominal 

‘ Choicest ... os. ae _— -: 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—The business of the past week has been limited, with scarcely any fluctuation in rates. 


Rates close as follows :— 


Srene1ina —Bank 6 months’ sight........cce.e. 48. Od, 
e Bank Bille on demand........6. oe. 8s lod, 
Private 6 monthe’ sivlit..... eee 43. 0)d, bo 3 
Ox Pante—Bank Biglit. cocccnsasaneanerasencearess 4.00 
Bank 6 months’ dass er ery 5.024 
Private 6 me. sight. . Bz 
On Hoxaxong—Bank sight... savheh. aeaceee GS 
Private 10 duye’ eight... . er 


n 


Go gle 


i 


On SHANGHAI—Bank sight ..........cccsceeeseeeee 73% 
Private 10 daya sight.... . 73% 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand......... 95 
is 30 days sight Private... oe OF 

On Sax Franc sco —Bunk Bills on demand .. 95 
30 days sight Private... ...... 97 

Kinentz cus cen cas Ole ie peaeeeTasneerengeuiedease Cisse STO 
Gold Yen cr degsdecsssenegaeeise Ove 
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Shipping Tutelligence. 





ARRIVALS. 











Dats . 
Dats Surp’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frae & Ric. ba WHERE FROM. | Lurt Carao. ConsiGNEES. 
. Post. 
Oct. 20, Hiogo Maru Christensen Japanese str. 896 | Kagoshima — | General M. B. Co. 
» 20} Oceanic Parsell British str. 8700 | San Francisco |Sept. 29 Maile, &c. O. & O. Co, 
»» 21) Tori Williams British sche. 52 | Kurile Islands — | Pelts Captain ? 
» 21) Friedrich Hoyer Germ.3-m.echr} 295 | Hakodate — | General Kingdon, Schwabe & Co. 
» 21] La Clocheterie Cupt. Reynier | Fr. corvette | 1990 | Kobe — _— —— 
» 22) Auguste Reimers | Hagenberg Germ. echr. 295 | Tnkao ; Sept. 11) Sugar Nl. Grauert 
» 23) Naworth Williams British bq. 350 | Antwerp — | General E. Moulron. 
» 238) Julia A. Brown Nickerson Am. 3/m. echr.| 548 |Newcustle.NS W.| — | Coal Oornes & Co. 
», 25} Tokio Maru Swain Japanese str. | 1146 | Shanghai, &. jOct. 17) Maile, &&. | M. B. Co. 
» 326) Lotte Haskerl German schr. 25 | Kurile Is'ands — | Ballust Captain 
» 37] Elicabeth Capt. Von his Germ. frigate | 2150 | Cruise — — — 
ede 


DEPARTURES. 






lox- 


waa. DgsPaTCHED BY 


Darr. Surp’s NaMeE. CAPTAIN. Frae & Ria. Destination. Carau. 


























Oct. 21) Sylvia Capt. Aldrich | S'’veying vessel} 877 | Cruise —acne pees 
» 22) Oceanic Parsell British str. 8700 | Hongkong Maile, &. | O. & O. Co. 
», 23) Volga Rolland French atr. 1502 ' Hongkong Maile, &c. | M. M. Co. 
- ad Akitsushima Maru | Ward Jupanese str. | 1146 | Kobe General M. B. Co. 
», 23! Glenearn Gnseon British str. 1270 | New York, vid Kobe, etc.) General Jardine, Matheson & Co, 
»» 25) Hiroshima Maru Burdis Jnpanese str. | 1200 , Shanghai & ports Mails, &. | M. B. Co, 
» 26] Ta-lee Brubn German brq. 342 | Chefoo Ballast Captain 








ELE TT IN EE EGET EET LID EEN DEVE TTI: IC BETTE SETI 


YPessels of Gar in Port. 


eee 











Name. Guns.| Tons. Descuirrion. COMMANDER: 

GERMAN—Nautilus ... ... «| 4 600 | Gunboat Captain Valnis 

‘6 Elisabeth... ... ...| 22 2150 | Frigate Captain Von Wickede 
RUSSIAN—Haydamak a i | 1000 | Corvette Captain Tirtoff 

A Boyan... 8 2000 | Corvette (Flag ship of Rear Adiniral Pousino)} Captain Boyle 

9 Vaadnick... ... «| 8 1069 | Corvette Captain Novoseleky 
AMERICAN—Tennessee ... ..| 23 4220 | U.S. frigate (MlagshipofRear Adm. Patterson) Captain Young 

= Monocacy 6 1370 | Gun-boat Captain J. P. Fyffe 
BRITiISH—Kestrel ... ... .. 4 562 | Gun-vessel Commander Theobald 
FRENCH—La Clocheterie... ...) 12 1990 | Corvette Captain Reynier 





PASSENGERS. Waste silk... «= see sue asset nee SBD Dales, 

Per Steam-ship Oceanic from San Francisco:—Mrs. Grace Cocoons ... hee se aes ose ow 6 , 
Winter, Mr. and Lady Flower and maid, Mrs Fletcher & son, Mrs Silb-worm Eggs for hoc — eee vo 95 cases. 
OC. Holcomb, Mrs. Lex, son and maid, Dr. Stillman, G@. W. Knox and J ee vee 1,242, 
Mrs. Knox, Messrs. H. de Ja Camp, E Cavalieri, a V. de Nueyer, J. Total 1.387 = 
L. Flood, M. de Bavier, E. J. Fraser, F. B. Mille, Juckeon MoKenty ne coed, 8. 
and Niese ; and 1 European, and 4 Cliiesé in the steerage. For Treasure fer London mie —s es ee $54,000.00 
Mongkong—653 Chinesein the steerage. Ter Steam-ship Tokio Mars, from Shanghai and ports : — 

Per Steam-ship Volga, for Hongkong.—Mesers. Mazzaza, Vigano, Treasure + 1. see one ee oe ove $199,950.00 
Riccardi, Martinetti, Bussolo, J. Andriossi, Imberti, Fondra, Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Marn, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Maurer, Torunjia, Gerosa, P. Barucca, Vivet, Vallet, Lusseaux, Le Treasure 1. see see austen ove $806,777.74 
Bunetel, Hoch, Valentin, Conture, Decugis, J. Cailliene and child, 
and Bouvier. REPORTS. 


Per Steam-ship Glenearn, for Kobe.—Mre. W. H. Smith and TI oe 
a 16 German schooner Friedrich reporte: Left Hakoda 

aap Pinca ye For Shanghai: Mess:s, W. Crake, 17th inetant. Had fresh Northwesterly winds to Mendal cheeks 
* Ver Steam-ship Tokio Maru. from Shanghai and porte.—Messrs. ee ee Rtas rainy weather to port. Arrived at 10 
octet ae a ie ee ore nt 4 oe Ronald, “The Hiogo Mare report eft Kagoshima on the 17th instant 

umpbell, Diack, Kennedy, Nicoll, Fuller, and 65 Japanese in| _; . age : : 
sir 4 Europeans 891 Japanne, and 3 Chivce im atantge, "| Uith 1. ond? teergeysengers Had ig ¢‘South-astel 
ndicontr be Gotten ial Stee aae at fer Ait {0s Bay, wherein snowed at'10 deck Oo Hridey 
Meeers. Kostilef, Yano, Ullma:, Ono, Otani, Matsui, Ike.la, Oha a, cha vs for ae — urday morning. Having obtained 
Waranabe, Hasegawa, Ishii, ‘loyasu, Yokoyama, Joseph, Burchard, ei caame ap to the anchorage, arriving at 11.30 am. on 


Ah ee Yebayashi, Taneguchi, Ikeda Jr., Kuwabara, Tubkelisn, The revel seconde Auguste Reimers reports: Left Tak 
: &&k&aO On 





Fuhazi, Koro, and Brenschedt. the 11th September and proceeded to Amoy, where the Captain who 
was sick was landed, the vessel meanwhile anchoring outside the 
CARGO. it ae thet aches solaal oo she left on _ 27th September 

: port, bué meeting with strong northerly winds in ¢ 
Per Steam-sliip Folga for Hongkong :— Formora channel was obliged to go spalh abe ‘ss ledicahe 
Silk for France... axe ‘es ies ss» 632 bales. weather to the 10th Oct., them met with a severe gale from 
England ... Are ie dias sie SIS N.E. os 86 Lours, afterwards variable winds and fine weather 
— to port. One of the crew a Javanese egilor, died on the llth inate 

Total ee ++» 1,440 bales, | ant from an internal abscees. , ; 
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MISCELLANEOUS. INSURANCE. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


LANCASHIRE LONDON. 


INSURANCE ESTABLISHED 1710. 
C O Vi P A N Y bd [NSURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of 


Property at the current rates of premium. 
CAPITAL Total Sum insured in 1876, £248,980,367. 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 


promptitude and liberality. 




















One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” :— meee 4 eat 
wrde, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of Yokoharea and Kobe. 
the Exchequer made in the House of Commons on 7th Yokohama, January 25, 1877. tf. 


March, 1864 ( Times 8th March, 1864). 


CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne’s ‘6 ” P 
Square, Manchester with branch offices at The Java Sea and F 1rée 


14, King William Street, E.C., London; _ . 
Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds Insurance Comp any. 
And Newcastle. 
BATAVIA (JA : 
[HE UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of| VA) 
Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above — 


mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issu 


Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current) Tho Second Colonial Sea & Fire 


Rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
| Aare Insurance Company, 
Yokohama, November 20, 1875. BATAVIA . JAVA. 


THE 
T undersigned, having been appointed Agent at 
MERCH ANTS Yokohama tor the above Company, is prepared 
to accept Marine Risks at. current rates, 
NO POLIOY FEES OHARGED, 


MARINE INSURANCE GCO., J. Pu, VON HEMERT. 


Yokohama, April 9, 1878. 12ms. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
AVING been appointed Agents. for the above Com- : 
pany, we are prepared to grant Policies on Fire Insurance Company. 


MARINE RISKS, at the current rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 

















"THE UNDERSIGNED having beon appointed Agent 





No. 73. to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 
Yokohama, 19th November, 1875. at Current Rates, at Yokohama and Tokio. 
ara okies aed : E. L. B. MCMAHON. 
NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, 1t is Yokohama, July 18, 1874. Sms. 


provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annum, One-fourth of 


the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst : . 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have The Phenix Fire Insurance 


_ been made during the year. Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
BLISHED 
| Corporation. ESTABLIS 1782 
ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER? The Manchester Fire Insurance 
A.D. L720. . . Company, | 
The London & Lancashire Fire ESTABLISHED 1824. 





Insurance Company. HE UNDERSIGNED are autborized to issue Po 


> : licies for large amounts, on Buildings and Content 
H ere nai aE aril poche aie 4 in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren 
: , . : rates of premium, 
tioned Companies at ag neesternere paws KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co, 
Agents. , Agents, No. 89, Yokohama. 


Yokohame, Furs 24, 1&7, Yokohama, June 3, 1874, tl, 


Google 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
BROADWELL'S FOR SALE, 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE At the Office of this Paper, 


COMPANY. CARLSRUHE IN PAMPHLET FORM, 
? "|The British Consular Trade Reports 





ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED OR Ee Ea Sean 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : vate 


Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 


The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF 





The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and JAPAN, 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. FOR THE YEAR 1876, 
EDWARD FISCHER & CO., : 
d. w. & m. SoLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. Price, One Dollar. 
ARES Yokohama, September 26, 1877. tf. 


NSUMPTION AND WASTING POA EO LO ee ee Oe 


V7 ) RrFIC ACIOUS FOR SALE. 


REMEDY is 
ANCREATIC 















Ve: bf EMULSION.—The original ‘ 

es gavonr "woonn Japan Silk Tables, 

= maaan By Eze Fr. 

Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 

July 28, 1877. ene 

Se 8350 to $1,500, 
GO.GAKU H'TORI ANNAI, eae 
a From 38s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. 

GUIDE TO SELF INSTRUCTION, AND 


Fr. 4.45 to 6.09. 
Can be obtained at the Office of this Paper. 


In English and Japanese, 


In 3 Vols., Yokohama, March 6, 1877. 
i EXCHANGE TABLES. 
CAPTAIN F. BRINKLEY, 
Royal Artillery. a 
nner oi spin gp having GRANTED THE A SUPPLEMENT TO RUTTER S 
antes co of this work, its price IS NOW RE- From 3/6 to 4/ Sterli 
THREE DOLLARS. a) 
May be obtained at Messrs. Lanz, Crawrorp & Co A. M A.J O Fe. 
and Messrs. F. Wetmore & Co. —_— 
Yokohama, October 27, 1875. TO BE HAD AT ALL THE STORES. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


W. CRAWFORD & CO., 


75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 
LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 


tinent. 


E beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 


hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 
It will be found most necessary and useful for 
I have just returned from North Carolina (Currituck Sound). I cannot Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
say too much in praise of my choke bore. I have killed ducks at 60| Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 
, dropping dead out of the bunches at that distance. I consider I following ad t = 
ging he extraordinary gun, and deem it my duty to speak in the highest | 4° owing advantages :-— 
praise of guns of your manufacture. Wishing you all the success you It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 
deed Bank, N.J., 1877. | c. a. w. | The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
— with the greatest ease. 


From Captain Bogarpus, Champion Shot of the World.—The It will pack up in a very small compass and can 
Breech-loader you furnished me with is the best proportioned and most . . ° : ? 
effective gun I one owned or used. Its shooting is perfect, and I have be carried about without any inconvenience. 
won every contest since neering including my late English matches. 
t 


I fully recommend the Scott as the gun. Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 


I have carried guns of your make from Nova Scotia to Florida, and When orderin } Cc 
from the iiisondnaes to the Pacific, and find them all I could wie for. g the above article, pl Case 


Cazenova, N.Y. L. W. L. remit the amount of your order to 


The guns for myself and friends have safely arrived. I have now W W 
t pleasure in aromatic you that I am extremely glad in possess- ° CRA EF ORD & CO. 
gthem. I have tried them and they give me great satisfaction. My , a 
friends are also very pleased too, August 22, 1877. 6ms. 
Yedo, Japan, March, 1876. Vy. E. B. — 











W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL a»¢ DIPLOMA OF HON- 
UR 


awarded, CENTENNIAL Exuisition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmanship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 





CHOKE BORES ON CAME. 





E have received numerous letters testifying to the 
excellence of our Guus. ‘The following are a few 
extracts, 
The W. & 0. Scott & Som No, 10 choke bore “is all its name implies.” 

I have killed stone dead grouse flying at 92 yards, and at 50 and 60 


it will kill every time. At duck shooting it is perfection. 
Brainherd, Minnesota. T 
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I have just received the Two fine guns ordered for me by Mr. B. F. 
Stevens, London, and ae 4 ex bee Duy Baca satisfaction of Sat 
Such fine weapons which while they do credit to a reputation alre 
80 well Sian ne to need no establishing, deserve from me some wala TRADE 
sion of my appreciation of the manner you carried out my wishes. A 
more substantial evidence of my estimation of the gun is to be seen in 
the fact that I have this day directed Mr. Stevens - — eae for me, 


Paymaster U. 8. Navy. ‘ ,' 7 ? 
United States Flag Ship Omaha, K L rs O O D S 
Callao, Peru, 14th June, 1877. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS.—Slight, Medium or Ful. [HATS AND HELMETS. 


BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 


MARE. 





qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. J. ELLWOOD & SONS, 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINEUED-HENEY RIFLES and Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. Manufacturers. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting, MARTINI RI-|  gole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
FLES. AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 
SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 


Chief Address, Manufactory, LONDON OFFICE, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Premier Gun Works, 10, C Castle St., Hot Climates, 
as gms nouns CiRoUs. | 94 GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877. 3ms, LONDON, S.E. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance wh whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 

and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
oe of the r which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is reques t notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 


scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 


effluxion. 


-_—- ee ee ee 


NOTICE. 


N = ger the Ist of J ae Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
be charged $1 each insertion. 
Sig pris cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


Notes of the ddHeek. 

The present occasion of the birthday of the Mikado is the 
first time we believe that the anniversary has been acknow- 
ledged by the resident foreigners in any open manner. When 
the birthdays of Foreign Sovereigns are always duly observed 
and made the occasions of rejoicing, it is but the simplest 
mark of respect that the birthday of the Ruler of the country 
where we reside should be fittingly acknowledged, and 
doubtless from the present time the 3rd of November will be 
kept by foreigners, as by natives, asa general holiday. To-day 
the Banks are closed, and advantage of a rest taken by the daily 
papers. At an early hour the native town was gaily decorated 
with flags, the ships in harbour were dressed and at noon a 
Royal salute fired by the Kanagawa Fort and all the men-of- 
war in port. The Governor of Kanagawa receives all the 
Foreign Consuls at dinner at the Machigaisho this evening, 
and in honour of the day a grand display of both day and night 
fireworks is being made in the Public Gardens on the Swamp, 
which commenced at 3.30 p.m. and will extend until midnight. 
The usual official entertainments will be given at the capital 
and in the provinces, and it is interesting to notice that for the 
first time the position of the native press has been officially 
recognized in Japan, as we learn from the //échi Shimbun that 
the respective editors of the Nichi Nichi, Chéya and Héchi 
Shimbun have received an invitation to be present at the grand 
banquet to be given at Hamagoten this evening, at which the 
higher officials and members of the Corps Diplomatique will be 
present. 





The ‘troops have been returning day by day from the 
South, and as they have arrived, some have been disbanded 
and others despatched without delay to the various garrisons 


expressed his thanks for the great services they had render- 
ed to the country in so gallantly and effectually aiding in the 
suppression of the rebellion. 


A paragraph lately appeared in the Akébono Shimbun to the 
effect that the mystery which has hitherto enshrouded the 
murder of Hirasawa, Sangi, which took place some years ago, 
has been revealed by the confession of a person lately arrested 
in the Kochi ken. Hirosawa was a noble holding office next 
to that of Karé (minister) to the Prince of Chésiu, of which 
province he was anative. Previous to the restoration of 
the Mikado to the Imperial power he exerted all his influence 
to bring about the overthrow of the Shégunate. When the 
downfall of the Bakufu was finally effected, two offices were 
established by the Mikado, called Giyé (or Vice President of 
the Cabinet) and Sanyo (who were members of the Cabinet 
and held similar rank with the present Sanj/). The former 
post could be only filled by an ex-Daimio, while to the latter 
office were appointed prominent samurai, and in the Sanyo, 
though lower in rank, the real power of administration was 
vested. To this office was Hirosawa appointed and took an 
active part in all important matters relating to the affairs of 
the country. When the office of Sungi was established, Hira- 
sawa was at once advanced to the position, and distinguished 
himself by the zeal and clear-sightedness with which he per- 
formed his duties, showing, however, far greater talent for 
the management of civil than of military affairs. He was 
assassinated at his house at Kudan, Tékid, in 1870, at the age 
of fifty, and up to the present time the perpetrators of the 
murder or the causes which led thereto have remained undis- 
covered, Many persons have at various times been arrested 
on suspicion of having been implicated in the crime, but have 
none of them‘proved to be the actual culprits. According to 
the Akébono Shimbun the mystery will now be cleared up. 





We venture to suggest in the interest of ourselves—as suf- 
ferers—and in the general interest of the community who are 
likely to follow in our unhappy footsteps, that one, or, if the 
Government of the ken can afford the extra outlay, two lan- 
terns might with great advantage be employed on the Camp 
Hill to point out to the belated wayfarer sundry heaps of mud 
or gravel which have been placed there, we presume for road 
repairs. In case our suggestion cannot be carried out, it would 
be well for pedestrians to provide themselves with lanterns, 
thus saving themselves much bodily discomfort and mental 
vexation. 


The dAkehono also states that the intended reforms to be 
made in the press laws have been drawn up, but that they have 


to which they properly belong. A review of the troops of | yet to be laid before the Geuro-Jn for consideration. It is ex- 


the T6kid garrison lately returned from Kiushiu, who will be 
commanded by Lieut.-General Nodzu, took place yesterday 
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pected that the new laws will come into force about March 
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According to the Choya some malignant epidemic has broken 
out amongst the dogs at Omori which causes their death in a 
few hours. If the visitation would only extend to Yokohama 
and its environs and carry off those four legged tormentors of 
our peace which make night hideous with their howlings and 
day wretched with the sight of their manginess, how calmly 
should we all resign ourselves to the calamity. 





The storm of the 11th October seems to have been the most 
pevere and extensive in its course than has visited the China 
and Japan Seas for some years. According to the following 
account, which has been kindly furnished to us by a passenger 
who was on board the steamer Strathairly when on her passage 
from this port to Kobe, shows that that vessel was in seriou 
danger, and atone time was actually given up for lost b 
all on board :— 

We left Yokohama October 10th at 11 a.m.for Kobe. When! 
off Vries Island passed the Glenearn and at 7 p.m. the Thabor, 


“hw inward bound, the weather then being perfectly fine. At 
day’,, Ht next day passed the barque Avcajishima Maru. At 


B p.m. on Wednesday, rounded Oosima Light, and expected. 
to make the run from Yokohama to Kobe in about 32 hours. 
At 6 p.m. we were well up the Kii channel, a fresh breeze blow- 
ing at the time, and the weather setting in thick. At 6.30 p.m. 
there was much rain and fog, and it was blowing hard, the 
barometer also falling fast. The ship's head was put to 
the southward, the engines going dead slow, everything 
having been made snug in anticipation of a fresh gale. At 
midnight the gale was still increasing, with a mountainous 
sea running, the barometer being 29.40 and still falling. At 
5 a.m. it was blowing a perfect hurricane, the ship labour- 
ing very heavily, and-even rolling her rails under water. 
At 8 am. the ship was on her beam ends, the barometer 
still falling, and there being every indication that the ship 
was working into the centre of a typhoon. Those on the 
bridge could not see the forepart of the vessel for spray. The 
wind was hauling to the southward, and the sea making a 
clean sweep over the ship. At this time the cargo broke loose, 
and there seemed little chance of saving the vessel, as the 
barometer continued falling, being then 29.15. The boat covers 
were blown to pieces and one boat smashed. All this time 
a fearful sea was running, so much so as to be quite indes- 
cribable, the barometer being 29.12, and still falling. The 
Captain and officers had to be lashed to the bridge, as the sea 
was making a clean breach over the vessel. At noon the 
barometer was steady, but the sea as dangerously high as 
before. At 1 p.m. the centre of the storm passed over the 
vessel, and the opportunity of a lull was seized to head the 
steamer to the northward, which put her on the port tack, the 
cargo thereby being righted. The barometer now commenced 
to rise, the lowest reading having been 29.10. At 3 p.m. the 
force of the wind had greatly decreased though the sea still ran 
high, but all danger was fortunately passed. This state of 
affairs continued until midnight, and at 4 a.m. on Friday, the 
12th instant, we shaped a course again for the Kii Channel. By 
observations taken at noon that day, the ship was found to be 
210 miles from Osima Lighthouse, so that it was estimated that 
the centre of the typhoon passed about 250 miles from the 
land. At 4 p.m. on Saturday, the 13th instant, we arrived in 
Kobe, having come out safely from one of the severest ty- 
phoons which has ever visited this coast. Captain Cassap 
declared that during forty years experience he had never met 
worse weather. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that the Head Office of the 
Telegraph Department at Kobikicho, Tékié, was completed on 
the 31st ultimo. Thepbuilding, which is large, is constructed 
of brick and cost ten thousand yen. 





The same paper also states that when Sir Harry Parkes 
reached Niigata in H. M.S. J/odeste on the 25th ultimo but, it 
was impossible to effect a landing on account of the wind. 
After waiting for two days and still being unable to land, the 
vessel left for the South. 





Google 
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In Shinshiu and the neighbouring districts winter has ap- 
parently thoroughly set in, though it has commenced unusually 
early. At Matsumoto snow has fallen, and among the hills 
the cold at the end of October was very bitter, the snow lying 
deep on the mountains and well down into the higher valleys, 
The chain of peaks which borders Shinshiu and Hida, which 
is very bold and striking in outline, is almost Alpine in 
snow-clad grandeur when seen from the Zenkéji-Kaidé. 
In travelling through this section of the country one 
is much struck by the goodness of the roads, and by the 
evident care which has been taken in constructing them and 
the pains still being bestowed to bring them into thorough 
order. If some of the bridges were widened and the more 
dangerous portions of the roads securely guarded, there 
is no reason why carriages might not pass over any of them. 
It is to the making of roads of this kind throughout the coun- 
try that the Japanese Government should devote its attention. 
They are the arteries by which the life blood of civilization will 
be carried into the country. As yet it is surprising to mark 
how even a very few miles from the capital there is an abso- 
lute ignorance and apathy as to all that relates to the outside 


‘| world. The discomfort in which the people live seems not to 


be so much the result of poverty (for of absolute want or 
wretchedness as we understand the terms there is little trace), 
as of ignorance of anything better, and consequent absence of 
desire for increased comforts. In the principal towns there are 
a few shops where some of the more common of foreign goods 
are kept, but their use must be confined almost exclusively to 
the inhabitants of those towns, for away from them one finds 
scarcely ever a trace of foreign commodities. Of what is going 
on in their own country it is rare to find in the villages anyone 
who has more than the faintest knowledge, or who cares to learn 
of what does not immediately concern himself or his immediate 
neighbourhood. Let any foreigner who believes that ill-fitting 
dress clothes and cheap sentiment finding its expression in 
bad English, are to be taken as signs that Japan has emerged 
into the full light of civilization, and is to be entrusted with 
the handling of that most delicate and dangerous toy, ex-terri- 
toriality, travel a few miles beyond the boundaries assigned by 
treaty, and he will surely at once renounce his errors, and con- 
fess that things are not what he in his blind admiration 
would have his countrymen believe. Space forbids us to enter 
upon these matters at present at any length, but we shall 
sieze an early occasion to return to the subject. 





On the 21st instant, the native journals report, a terrible 
storm took place in the neighbourhood of Awomori in Oshiu. 
Much damage occurred,to the rice crop which had been cat 
but not yet stored. In the town the water stood two feet 
deep on the floors of many of the houses. 





The Hochi Shimbun reports that Mr. Iwamura, the Governor 
of Kagoshima Ken, has issued a notification to the effect that 
all the Kuchos and Kochos of that Ken will in future be elected 


by the people. 





Their Excellencies the Peruvian and Dutch Ministera, with 
their suites, left on the Ist instant for Narashino-hara, to be 
present at the review which was to be held at that place yee- 
terday in the presence of the Emperor. 





We have to acknowledge the receipt of the First Annual 
Report of the Sapporo Agricultural College. The subjects of 
which it treats are of too great importance to be dismissed in & 
short paragraph, but we are compelled, from want of space, to 
reserve our remarks thereon until our next issue. 





The Akébono Shimbun records a curious disturbance which 
broke out among the prisoners in the Osaka jail on the 26th 
instant. Some discontent was caused by the substitution by the 
officials of blankets for the native fu‘ons which had been previ- 
ously in use for the prisoners’ bedding, which at last increased to 
such an extent that all authority was set at defiance. The prison- 
ers demanded that their cells should be furnished with mats, 


‘and that they should be supplied with tobacco, saké and other 
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luxuries. This was naturally refused, whereupon some hundred 
and eighty of the prisoners made a combined attempt to break 
out of jail. The alarm was given, and a force of five hundred 
policemen hastened to the assistance of the keepers. but even 
then were unable to put a stop to the disturbance until they had 
resorted to the extreme measure of pumping boiling water on 
the rioters, which had the effect, as might have been expected, 
of repressing the turbulence of the rioters and restoring 
peace and order. 





From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 29th. 

The American ship Afessenger left Hakodate on the 24th 
instant. Experienced lights baffling winds and calms during 
the passage, arriving yesterday afternoon. She left the Mei 
Maru in port, that vessel having arrived from Sado on the 23rd. 
The Meiji Maru will tow down the old light ship, which has 
been replaced by a new one. 


The steamer Radnorshire left Singapore for Hongkong on 


the 11th instant. The Glenjinlas arrived at the latter port on 
the 16th. 
From the Osaka Nippé. 


We hear that a great festival is being prepared at the shrines 
at Ise on bebalf of those who fell in the civil war of the 
Restoration, and also during the recent rebellion. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Short sketches of the career of those who fell while fighting 
for the Imperial cause during the war of the Reatoration, and 
4m all subsequent wars, are to be compiled for the use of His 
Majesty the Mikado. 

Several officials of the Army Department have been ap- 
‘pointed to draw up a detailed acvount of the recent rebellion. 

On the 25th police sergeant Hagiwara, at the head of nine 
hundred policemen, set out from Hiuga for Shinagawa. 
Police sergeant Nakagawa and six hundred police officers and 
‘men have received orders to return, and a transport will be 
despatched to convey them to Tdkié. 

An office is to be established within the Genrd-In to take 
charge of affairs relating to the Kiushiu Special Saibansho. 

The amount spent by the Navy Department in the suppres- 
sion of the Kiushiu rebellion was less than half a million of 
yen. The Army Department spent from five hundred thou- 
sand to one million of yen ou every riotan (army corps), of 
which there were ten engaged. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 
His Exoellency Kuroda has not attended his office since 


the 20th, on account of illness. 
e 


Tuesday, 30th. 
The Mainichi Shimbun announces that the exhibitors at the 
the Uyéuo Exhibition have applied to the authorities to admit 
the public to the Exhibition free of cost on the evening of the 
3rd November, that being the anniversary of the Mikado’s 
birthday. If this request is acceded to, we presume the 
buildings will be specially lighted for the occasion. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that official returns show 
that 7,403 persons throughout the Empire were attacked by 
cholera from the 5th September to the 30th October, of whom 
3,731 died. 


The London d& China Express contains a paragraph an- 
nouncing the visit of ‘‘ Prince Tokugawa” to Glasgow, and 
erroneously styles this youth His Royal Highness. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

Early next month a special service will be held at Kudan, 
Td5kié, in commemoration of those who fellin the late Southern 
war. 

Lieut.-General Miura, the Commander of the Hiroshima 
garrison, has arrived at Kobe, where he waits for Lieut.- 


Generals Tani and Miyoshi, whom he will accompany to 
Tékid. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
H.LH, Fushimi-no-Miya eran out » shooting license, 
oogle 


and will go in pursuit of game in the Kanagawa ken during 
the current shooting season. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. | 

Most of the troops lately engaged in the South are returning 
at once to their various garrisons. In a few days His Majesty 
the Mikado will review those belonging to Téki6é, and 
transmit to the troops of other garrisons an expression of 
his thanks for, and approval of, the services they have render- 
ed in the suppression of the recent rebellion. . 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 27th October, 1877 :— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 











from the Shihet-rio.......cccccccccceeecencaneeee eees 1,200,000 
OD ANG a issicsscssvdansndyanaxeoucesudi scutes Ciecanasaypeeenaie 698,165 
DCCA tion peissedececeveceitiy deen seen cca vase cious vessecueke 1, 
1,200,000 
Reserve Fund: sic. vicssicsseusscisoeescassaveadicnssesoese ° 601,885 
In Foreign money :— 
BYE OMAN 5 sa tecsis'daiedseavinh ovnedTesteianesavewnces 869,419.82 ” 
In Bank notes and cheques.............sccsceeeees 2,915.68 
Deposited with Foreign Banks................00 000. 
. 422,885.00 
DO, [th HATO: CUTPONCY vc icasccisecassenaridacecasensctsen 79,500.00 
601,885.00 
Ben nei 
Wednesday, 31st. 


An enterprising pryrotechnist, Hirayama Jinta, has been 
granted the use of the Public Gardens on the Swamp, for the 
purpose of making a display of fireworks on Saturday next, 
the 3rd proximo, in honour of the Mikado’s birthday. There 
will be a most varied display of both day and night fireworks, 
as the advertisement shows, the first three of which will be 
let off very early in the morning, as a signal that the weather 
promises to be favourable enough to carry out the programme 
in its entirety, so that it will be understood, that should this 
signal not be given, there will be such a change made in the 
programme as the state of the weather may necessitate. With 
fine weather the real display will commence at half-past three 
o'clock. Accommodation will be provided for spectators in 
the Public Gardens, but we are authorized to state that the 
Cricket Ground will be opened to Ladies, and the members of 
the various Clubs. No charge is made by the pyrotechnist, 
who apparently wishes to bring himself to the notice of 
foreigners with a view to employment on future occasions. 


A committee meeting of the Amateur Athletic Association 
was held at No. 70 on Monday, when the following arrange- 
ments were made to hold the Autumn Meeting :— 

Taking into consideration the impossibility of finding two days 
for the Athletic Sports until the end of November, owing to Mail 
days and Autumn Races, it was decided to hold a one day meetin 
on Tuesday, 13th November. Post Entries to be received ti 


Tuesday, 6th November, present handicaps to remain and no 
withdrawals allowed. 


PROGRAMME. 
1.—100 Yards Race......... 12.30 | 12.—Hop, Step & Jump... 2.40 
2.—Throwing at Wicket..12.40 | 13.—Final 150 Yards Race.. 2.55 
3.—150 Yards Race......... .55 | 14.—Throwing Cricket Ball 3.06 
4.—Qriffins’ Race........... 1.05 | 15.—Ladies’ Purse Race ... 3.20 
5.—Ist Heat Boys’ Race. 1.15} 16.—High Jump.............. 3.30 
6.—Quarter Mile Race.... 1.25] 17.—Visitors’ Race.......... 3.45 
7.—Throwing Hammer.... 1.35 | 18.—Mile sa duis daulowiats 3.55 
8.—Hurdle Race ........... 1.50 | 19.—Final Heat, Boys’ Race 4.00 
9.—Long Jump...... idhacte’ 2.00 | 20.—Pole Jump............... 4.15 
10.—Half Mile Race......... 2.15 | 21.—Consolation.............. 4.30 
11.—Final 100 Yards Race. 2.30} 22.—Steeple Chase........... 4.40 


A short advertisement to be insertedintheJapan Herald or other 
paper, advising date of meeting, date of post entries closing, and 
entries closing for Quarter Mile Handicap, and that Programme 
will be issued in due course, say on Saturday, 10th November. If 
the programme should be already printed, then slips must be issued 
with post entries, order of meeting, and entries for the Quarter 
Mile. 

T’6kid men to be advised that the Committee will endeavour to 
arrange in the event of their absence by unavoidable circum- 
stances, some means by which they can compete by special heat or 
otherwise in 100 and 150 yards races, which are run early in the 
day. 

Rive Race to be run in heats under 9; 9 to 10; 10 to 11, and 11 
to 12 years old without handicaps ; the winners to be handicapped 
3 yards a year in final heat. 





From the Osaka Nippo. 
The silver mines at ikuno, inthe province of Tajima, have 
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been worked by a French Mining Engineer, .and a vein of 
gold has been discovered there. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The Mikado will shortly pay a visit to the paper manufac- 
tory at Oji. 

The amount spent upon the Kiushiu rebellion from its out- 
break to the 27th of this month, was 44,638,098 yen. 

The sum of 27,000 yen is to be spent by the Owake ken in 
forwarding the rebels who have been sentenced to hard labour 
to their various destinations. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

The Government is to make known to the Kanagawa Ken- 
cho the ceremony to be observed in receiving the Chinese 
Minister on his arrival] at Yokohama. 

Policemen are now being recruited for distribution in Osaka, 
Kidto and the five treaty ports. 

As very many people pay visits to the tomb of Saigo, his 
wife is about to order the erection of a place of refreshment 
close by the grave, for public convenience. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

His Excellency Sanjé, the Prime Minister, has for the past 
few days been unable to attend his office on account of ill 
health. 

About 5 p.m. on the 28th instant some fifty soldiers of the 
T6kié garrison came into collision with the police at Yotsuya, 
T6ki6, which resulted in two of the latter being wounded. 
The cause of the disturbance is not stated. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

On the 3rd proximo the officials of Government appoint- 
ment and all the foreigners in the employment of the Gov- 
ernment, will be entertained at a banquet at Hamagoten, in 
commemoration of the birthday of H. M. the Mikado. 

The commander of the rebels of Kumamoto, Ikebe Kichiju- 
r6, and Sadaoki, another rebel commander, were sentenced to 
death by the Special Court at Nagasaki, and decapitated on 
the 26th instant. 


Thursday, 1st. 
The Mainichi Shimbun reports that all is quiet in Kochi ken 


(Tosa), in a great measure owing to the influence the Gover- 
nor, Mr. Koike, has over the people. ‘ 

A Court of Inquiry was held at Hongkong on the 23rd 
ultimo, into the circumstances attending the loss of the 
British barque Jferse, which vessel was abundoned after hav- 
ing struck on the Pratas Shoal on the 11th October. The 
Court found that the Captain acted imprudently in trying to 
pass to windward of a well known dangerous part in the 
China Sea, and was also of opinion that although fur nine days 
the Captain did his best to get the ship afloat again without 
success, and even though there was no prospect of getting 
the vessel off the reef, yet it would have been better if he 
had remained by the ship until she had sustained such 
damage as would have put it beyond doubt that she could 
not have been floated again. While finding the master 
guilty of an error of judgment, the Court did not think it 
sufficient to necessitate the suspension of his certificate. 


The festival which is to take place at Kudan, Tékié, early 
next month, in commemoration of those who fell during the 
late war, promises to be an important one. His Majesty the 
Mikado will himself visit the temple on the occasion, a display 
of fireworks will be made and horse races held. In addition, 
an exhibition of wrestling will take place, the principal wrestlers 

of Japan having been summoned by telegraph from various 
parts of the country to tuke part in the sports. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

On the 28th instant the officers and men of the Osaka gar- 
rison celebrated the success of the Imperial arms in the 
South, saké and saka.a having been provided for the troops, 
as well as for the families of those who fell during the war. 

Maichida Heijiré. the son of the ex-Daimiéd of Sadowara 
who commanded a force of the rebels in the recent war, has 
been captured by the Kumumoto police, 
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From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The Foreign Ministers are to be entertained by His Majesty 
the Mikado at a banquet at Hamagoten on the 3rd of 
November, the anniversary of His Majesty’s birthday. During 
the evening a display of fireworks will take place. 

The uniforms of the police throughout the Empire will, for 
the future, be made of a kind of native cotton cloth, called 
kokura. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The Government has decided that the capital of any bank 
which may be established in the future shall not exceed 
one million of yen. 

The Naimusho and Okurasho have suggested to the Daijé- 
kuan the desirability of reducing the number of the keepers 
of the Shinté Shrines. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 
A coal mine has been discovered in Iwate ken, and will 
shortly be worked. 


From the Osaka Nippé. 

Mr. Shiwoda, who accompanied Mr. Hanabusa to Korea, 
bas written to say that the latter will shortly return to Japan 
on official business. 


Friday, 2nd. 
The barque Cremona sailed for New York direct yesterday, 
with a cargo of 325,500 Ibs. of Tea. 


It is reported that Shimadzu Saburo may shortly be expect- 
ed at the capital, one of his Karei, or household managers, 
having arrived on the 29th ultimo at the Shimadzu Yashihi, 
Kakigara-ché, in order to make preparations for the reception 
of his lord. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

It is rumoured that a notification will shortly be issued, 
ordering the adoption of foreign style of clothing by all officials 
of Imperial or Government appointment in the Daijé-kuan 
and Department of the Imperial Household. It is likely that 
this order will also be extended to all Government Depart- 
ments. 

It is reported that the principal officers of the Navy and 
Army who were engaged in the Southern war, will receive 
decorations in a few days. 


Snow has already fallen in Oshiu. At Matsumoto in Shin- 
shiu, also, a snow-fall occurred on the 26th ultimo, 

From the Chéya Shimbun. 

His Majesty fhe Mikado will review the troops at the drill 
grounds, Hibiya, Téki6, on the 2nd instant. On that oocasion 
they will be under the command of Lieut. General Nodzu. 

Major General Torio, and Lieut. Generals Miura, Miyoshi 
and Tani arrived here yesterday morning by the Saikio Mars 
from Kobe, and soon afterwerds left by train for Tékié. 





YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT DURING OCTOBER, 1877. 
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THE FINANCES OF JAPAN.* 
[ will readily be admitted that no more important 
subject can engage the attention of the publicist who 
shall busy himself with the examination of the position 
and prospects of a civilised country, than the condition 
and administration of its Finances. 

Nor is the study of such a subject as dry, or the results 
of such a study as unattractive as is commonly supposed. 
On the contrary, the clear statement of the actual condi- 
tion and probable future of the Finances of any country 
of which the affairs are administered by a settled -Govern- 
ment, is no less interesting than instructive. Such a 
a statement is in great measure a description in figures— 
the most exact and often the most telling means of nar- 
ration—of the ordinary and special disadvantages, phy- 
sical and social, of the state with which it is concerned, 
reflecting with peculiar accuracy many of the leading 

features of its popular life, and affording the surest basis 
for an outlook into its future. The recent extraordinary 
changes which have taken place in this country invest 
all subjects connected with it with a special interest 
both forthe politician and for the philosopher, and no 
better test of the solidity and durability of the progress it 
has made within the last decade can be imagined, than the 
degree in which it has been able to organise its financial 
system upon an European model. Mr. Mounsey’s able 
report shows exactly to what extent this assimilation has 
been accomplished, and while it gives as exhaustive an 
account as the materials at his command enabled him to 
furnish, of the actual resources of the Empire, it affords a most 
valuable summary of the financial history of the country, 
and of the important charges that have taken place during 
the past eight or nine years in the establishment and ad- 
ministration of its revenue. 

Although the Financial Statements from time to time 
published by the Government are made up, not of real, 
but of estimated items of revenue and expenditure,—a 
system that cannot be too soon abolished—we see no 
reason to doubt the general accuracy of the more recent 
figures of the Minister of Finance, and we shall, according- 
ly, for the most part use them as if they represented 
actual receipts and disbursements. Out of the total re- 
venue of—in round numbers—63 millions for the financial 
year 1876-77, 464 millions were produced by the 
land-tax, which thus furnishes more than five-sevenths of 
the annual income, The land, therefore, in Japan, as in 
India and most Eastern countries, forms the main source of 
national revenue, while in European countries the reverse 
is the case. The taxation of land seems, indeed, to be more 
and more abandoned by modern European finance as a means 
of raising the necessary supplies, and even the indirect 
taxation involved in customs, excise and stamp duties will 
be given up as soon as a satisfactory mode of imposing 
and collecting an income tax shall have been discovered. 
So far as the land-tax is concerned, a similar tendency 
exists to some extent in Japan, for as soon as certain other 
taxes shall produce an annual income of 2 millions, it is to be 
reduced from 24 per cent. to 1 percent. on the value. Even 
then, however, it will form the most considerable item in 
the revenue, and the tax, accordingly, with justice oceupies 
the first place in the attention of the economist who 
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deals with the finances of this country. In the interest- 
ing history of this tax, which Mr. Mounsey embodies 
in his Report, we are informed that previously to 
the 12th century the whole land of the country was 
regarded as the property of the Mikado, and was divided 
into squares which were again measured out into nine 
equal portions, eight of which were assigned to as many of 
his subjects free of rent, but upon the condition that they 
cultivated the ninth portion for the sole benefit of their 
Imperial landlord. Such a system could never have 
lasted for any length of time, or been in force over a wide 
area, and probably the tradition represents rather some 
theoretical explanation of a mode of assessment than a 
tenure that even actually existed. 

During what the Japanese are fond of calling the mid- 
dle ages, the lordship of the land was vested in the Shé- 
guns and the Daimios, and while only four-tenths of the 
annual produce was taken by the former, six-tenths or 
more were exacted by the latter. This, however, in all 
probability was all the taxation the peasant was subjected 
to, and remission in times of scarcity must have been al- 
lowed. In 1868 the Daimios voluntarily surrendered 
their territories to the Mikado, acknowledging him as lord 
of the soil, and confessing that of their own selves they 
could not hold a foot of land. The real meaning of this 
unexampled abdication has yet to be discovered. It may 
have been motived by animosity to the Shégun ; or it may 
have been brought about through the ascendancy politic 
retainers had gained over their effete masters, or lastly the 
Daimios, most of whom were overwhelmed with debts, may 
have found it a relief to get rid of their liabilities by ces- 
sion of their lands. It certainly was not a mere act of 
disinterestedness, for there can be little doubt but that the 
Daimios expected to benefit by the change, and to recover 
under the milder sway of the Mixavo the power they had 
lost under the rigorous domination and close surveillance 
of the Eastern Court. 


A couple of years more and the Daimiates were wholly 
abolished. In 1872 it was announced that the land tax 
which had hitherto been paid in produce might be paid in 
coin, and in 1873 payment in coin was made compulsory, 
while the mode of assessment was changed, the value of 
the land, not the amount of its annual produce, being made 
the basis of the new system. Up to the beginning of the 
present year the tax was 3 per cent. on the value, but the 
opposition which the new arrangement met with from the 
farmers, induced the Government to purchase tranquillity 
by reducing the tax to 24 per cent. from the 4th January, 
and at the same time to promise a further reduction to 1 
per cent. as soon as certain taxes on produce should provide 
an annual income of not less than two millions. This 
reduction to 2$ per cent. will diminish the revenue hy 
about eight millions, and in making their late demands 
upon the treaty powers to increase the import duties, 
the Government have, probably, been to some extent ac- 
tuated by a desire to recoup the deficiency. 

Whatever the remote future of Japan may he, it is 
clear that for a very long time to come she will remain an 
agricultural country, Her great want at the present moment 
is capital, capital of her own possesssion and accumulas 
tion, and nothing more surely stops the growth of capital 
than taxation burdensome in amount or wrong in imposis 
tion, The land tax, regarded as rent, does not, it may be, 
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enter into the cost of production, for the price of the pro- | value assessed. The ward and village system indigenous 


duce of the best land is of course regulated by that of the 
produce of the worst land under cultivation, and this 
necessarily pays no rent. But it does tend to prevent or 
restrict the accumulation of capital by the peasant farmer, 
and in a mainly agricultural country no considerable in- 
crease of capital can result except from the accumulation 
by the peasantry of their more or less hardly-won savings. 
A land-tax or rent, again, involves the proprietorship of 
the land by the Government, a state of things highly 
favourable to the continuance of a despotic system, and 
condemned, we believe, by all schools of political economy. 


We trust therefore that the efforts of Japanese states- 
men will be directed towards bringing about such a reduc- 
tion of this tax, obnoxious, if for no other reason, upon the 
ground of its costliness as a tax laid practically upon raw 
pruduce long before consumption is possible, as to prevent 
it from being, whatit now must be, a serious obstacle to the 
accumulation of agricultural capital, without which no great 
development of the productive resources of the country is 
likely tobe attained. After the land-tax, but at a great inter- 
val, the most important items of revenue are the Customs’ 
and other duties levied in the treaty ports, amounting in all 
in 1876-7 to 1? millions, the taxes on allowances to nobles 
and samurai 2} millions, the duties on fermented liquors 23 
millions, and the mineral produce 1} million. The re- 
mainder of the revenue, some ten millions in round num- 
bers, is made up of various items ; the returns (not profits) 
from Government manufactorics, from Railways and Tele- 
graphs, from the Post Office and Mint, and the produce of 
licenses, stamps, and a crowd of miscellaneous taxes. 
Most of these miscellaneous taxes ought nd doubt to be 
abolished. The ingennity of Japanese financiers has 
hardly left a product of the country, or a profession, trade 
or calling exercised within its limits untaxed. F rom most 
of these petty taxes only a small revenue is raised, and 
the expense of collection must be considerable, while 
the harm done by the irritation they cause and by 
the discouragement a number of small trades — suffer 
through them, must be out of all proportion to their returns, 
There are taxes on junks, on fishing boats and on each 
fishing net, on vehicles of every kind down to jinrikishas 
and hand-carts, on almost all kinds of produce, on trading 
corporations, and, in fact, on everything on which a tax can 
by any ingenuity be levied. Nor are these light, the tax 
on jinrikishas, for instance, is a good week’s gross return, 
and the taxes levied by the Colonization Department on 
Yezo produce afford a sufficient explanation of the utter 
failure of the attempts made, at such vast outlay, to 
develop the resources of that Island. In lieu of most 
of these petty dues, an income tax might, after a little 
time, he imposed without too greatly shocking the 
prejudices of the people. It were well, perhaps, to 
precede it by a house tax based upon the rent or rent- 
value of each inhabited house. In Japan, as_ else- 
where,—though doubtless to a less extent in Japan than 
in European countries—the kind of house a man lives in 
is a fair index of his income and the tax is one especially 
recommended by the ease and cheapness of its assessinent 
and collection. No dwelling, we think, should entirely 
escape payment of such a tax, but this should be, not a 
fixed proportion, but one based upon a sliding scale vary- 
jug between certain limits according to the rent or rent 
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to the country affords the requisite machinery both for 
assessment and collection, and, if necessary, means of 
appeal against the assessment of the local authorities 
might easily be provided. It may be taken as an 
axiomatic principle of the science of taxation that taxation 
of raw produce (orof land, which amounts to the same thing, 
at all events in a country like Japan where the holders 
are also the cultivators of the soil) and of labour should 
be avoided as much as possible, and economists are almost 
unanimous in preferring direct to indirect contribution, as 
the fairer and cheaper mode of procuring the necessary re- 
venue. In Japan most of the objections that exist in 
European countries to direct taxation find no place, and 
the only exception that could be taken to the mode of 
making every citizen bear his part of the public burden 
would be its novelty. 

Our further remarks on the topics suggested by Mr, 
Movunsey’s Report must be deferred to a future issue. 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





FREEDOM OF THE PREss. 
(Akébono Shimbun, 20th October. ) 

The Kiushiu rebellion having been supressed, we are led to ask 
if this is not now the time when freedom of speech can be granted? 
Any one who replies in the negative can be no better than a blind 
man, ignorant. of the events of the times in which we live, and 
nothing more than an obstructor to the progress of the nation. 

Of course, stifling the popular voice cannot by any means 
be looked upon as a desirable proceeding, but yet at times cir- 
cumstances may necessitate some curb being put on the free ex- 
pression of opinion by the press. Even in Europe, the most civi- 
lized portion of the globe, it cannot be said that universal freedom 
of speech is allowed ; but to place heavy restraints on any expres- 
sion of opinion at the very time when everything points to the 
necessity of perfect freedom of opinion being allowed, is the very 
worst course that can be taken. 

Since the Han were abolished and the country partitioned into 
Ken, each of which is ruled by an official appointed by the Central 
Government, the military and civil duties of the samurai fell into 
abeyance. Furthermore, so vital a change was made in their posi- 
tion by the changes made with regard to their incomes, that they 
not only found their occupation gone, but that it was difficult for 
them to obtain a bare livelihood. So poor and discontented did 
they become, that they longed for some outbreak in which they 
could take part. There were tens of thousands of men in this con- 
dition. When such men as Saigo and Eté Shimpei resigned their 
appointments because they disagreed with the Government’s 
action on the question of the Korean Expedition, etc., this dis- 
content was greatly increased. This feeling brought about civil 
war, and although the outbreak of Eté at Saga was suppressed at 
once, Saigo retired quietly to Satsuma, and like a tiger in his lair 
lay watching his opportunity. There were, besides, many more 
such men, living in the southern part of Nippon or in Kiusbiu, 
who were ready to rise against the Government when oocasion 
offered. a 

At this time some public writers openly denounced the faults 
committed by the Government, which was all very well, but there 
were others who maliciously attacked every action of the Govern- 
ment from a spirit of opposition, and their writings were calculat- 
ed to incite the people to hostility against the Government. To 
provide against such attacks, the Government promulgated the 
Press Laws, which, considering the state of the country, and the 
reckless licence of which many public writers were guilty, were 
absolutely necessary to preserve order. It does not follow 
that the Government wished to prevent all freedom of expres- 
sion on the part of the Press, but only to check unbridled abuse of 
the privilege on the part of the few, and so prevent them from 
misleading the people by their mischievous writings. 

It is apparent that the condition of the country was then very 
different to what it is now. Last year the Jimpu party broke into 
rebellion at Kumamoto, and their example was quickly followed 
by the rising at Akidzuki, and subsequently by the rebellion of 
Mayebara in Yamaguchi Aen. ‘To suppress all these outbreaks, 
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however, took but a short time, and by the Government success 
. the country was rid of many discontented men. 

At the commencement of this year Saigo rose against the Govern- 
ment in Kiushiu, and it was greatly feared that disturbances 
would break out at the same time at Saga, Kurumé and Yanagawa, 
but such, fortunately, was not the case. Unimportant outbreaks 
occurred at Fukuoka and Hagi, but were suppressed with little 
difficulty. 

But now, not only have the Satsuma samurai been completely 
overcome, but the rebellious people of Kumamoto, Obi, Nobeoka 
and Takanabe have either been slain or have given in their sub- 
mission, and we may fairly conclude, that with the suppression 
of the Satsuma rebellion, all the discontented samurai in the coun- 
try have been annihilated. 

Such being the present state of Japan, we think that even if all 
restrictions were removed from the Press no harm could be done, 
nor would reckless writers have it in their power to incite the 
people to oppose the Government. Whatever arguments such 
might use they would never be able to induce men to follow the 
example set by Saiyo. 

Great as the influence of Saigo was with the people, when he 
marched at the head of fifteen thousand picked men of Satsuma into 
Kumamoto Ken, he obtained only'a few adherents from Hiuya, Osumi, 
Higo and Bungo, while of the great number who lived in other 
parts of the Empire none made any move whatever. This clearly 
shows that it is not in the power of any writer, no matter how 
opposed he may be to the Government, to endanger the peace of 
the country by inciting the people to rebellion. 

But we are far from saying that though perfect freedom of 
expression is granted, that deliberate attempts to provoke a breach 
of the peace should be allowed to go unpunished. 

The restraint placed on free discussion of public events, hinders 
on the one hand reforms in the construction of the Govern- 
ment and the checking of official corruption, while on the other 
hand it prevents any improvement being made in the conditions 
of society and tends to encourage a feeling of discontent in the 
minds of the people, forming on the whole a great obstruction to 
any real advancement on the part of our country. 

On some future occasion we hope to deal more minutely with 
this question. 





SOME OTHER CHAPTERS OF JAPANESE 
HISTORY. 


YUI-NO-SHOSETSU. 
(Concluded. ) 


Of the two sisters who had thus given such extraordi- 
nary evidence of their prowess, the elder was most skilled 
in the use of the sickleand shuriken, while the younger could 
better wield the zaginata, or curved spear. Shdsetsu 
therefore presented them with these weapons when they 
were about to leave his house, as a means by which they 
might revenge the murder of their father. He also furnish- 
ed them with the clothes they would require for their jour- 
ney, and ordered three of his stalwart followers, Matsuda, 
Shibata and ‘T'subonai to escort them on their road. The 
Jast named of these men had been one of that body of 
highwaymen who attacked Shdsetsu years before in the 
mountain pass in Echigo. 

The five travellers being fully equipped, started on the 
road towards the famous town of Sendai. On their arrival 
at Shiraishi, they petitioned Katakura Kojuré, the vassal 
of the Daimito of Sendai, that the two girls, Miyagino 
and Shinobu, might be allowed to challenge to mortal 
combat his retainer Shiga Danshichi, for the dastardly 
murder of their father four years before. Katakura re- 
ferred the request to Date Masamuné, the Daimio of 
Sendai, and on receiving # favourable reply granted the 
required permission. 

Preparations were made for the combat to take place in 
public, and a space of two bundred feet square was fenced 
off with bamboo for the purpose. On the day appointed 
Masamuné, attended by Katakura Kojuré and seventy- 
of his chief vassals, appeared on the scene to witness the 
fight, and from far and near so large a number of people 
flocked in, that the services of three hundred ashigaru 
were required to keep the ground. Punctually to 
the hour named, Danshichi entered the lists at one end. 
and with his drawn sword in his hand advanced to meet 
the little Shinobu, who had eutered at the opposite end, 
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and who was armed only with the spear (naginata) 
which Shésetsu had given her. An officer whose duty 
it was to see that the combatants were properly accoutred, 
discovered that Danshichi bad taken the cowardly pre- 
caution of wearing chain armour under his clothes, and 
as this was directly in contravention of the rules of a duel 
a outrance, it was stripped off him by command of Ma- 
samuné amidst the expressions of scorn and contempt to 
which the spectators were provoked by his treachery. 

The combatants were then placed opposite each other 
and the signal given to begin the fight. Cautiously 
they commenced, and for a time neither obtained any ad- 
vantage. The lookers-on turned pale and hardly trusted 
themselves to draw breath as Shinobu lost ground, but 
relief was felt as she put forth all the energy she was 
capable of, and dexterously managing her weapon, forced 
her foe to retreat before her and so recovered the advantage 
she had previously lost. An interval for rest was then 
called, when it was discovered that both combatants were 
slightly wounded. When time was up, Shinobu’s place was 
taken by her elder sister Miyagino, who was armed with the 
sickle and a few shurtken. A desperate fight ensued, and 
at last Miyagino succeeded in planting shurtken in both 
eyes of her opponent. Blinded by this, Danshishi struck 
wildly in every direction with his sword, until Miyagino 
entangled bis right arm with the chain attached to her 
sickle, and then with one blow cut off both his arms, 
Calling Shinobu to her she directed her sister to sever 
the head of their foe from his body, which was at once 
done, to the admiraticn of all present Thus was the girls’ 
long sought for revenge accomplished. 


Both the girls were sought in marriage by members of 
high families in the neighbourhood, and received numer- 
ous offers of adoption, but declined all, saying that 
though they had accomplished their cherished purpose it 
had necessitated the shedding of blood, which only a life 
of retirement and devotion could expiate. They therefore 
retired at once to Kamakura where they took the vows of 
nuns. This event occurred in the 17th year of Kanyei 
(A.D. 1640) and caused the name of Shdésetsu to ring 
throughout the land. Everywhere his kindness was ex- 
tolled, as being equal to his well known wisdom and 
prowess. 

About this time Shésetsucommencced active steps towards 
carrying out his deep laid plans. First of all he made a close 
imitation of the seal of the wealthy Daimio of Kii, by the 
use of which he was enabled to collect large sums of 
money, but he took a precaution of making this imitation 
differ from the real seal in some minor particulars which 
would escape casual observation, for reasons which will 
appear later on. 

Shoésetsu then called together the principal men among 
his party, and a consultation was held as to the course 
to be pursued, when the following steps were decided 
upon. One Aritaké was to undermine the powder 
magazines within the Shdgun’s castle at Yedo, working 
from without the moat. A frain thus laid would be fired 
at ngiven signal and the magazines blown up, while some 
of his accomplices were to set fire at the same time to other 
parts of the city. During the confusion which would 
ensue, Shibata, at the head of three hundred men disguised 
in dreases bearing the Tokugawa crest of the awot, would 
enter the castle ina body, as though they desired to 
render assistance or secure the safety of the Shogun, and 
taking advantage of the opportunity which would thus 
offer, seize the person of the Shdégun and bear him off at 
once to Nikké. To secnre a safe retrept Marubashi 
Chiuya, at the head of one thousand men, was to follow 
Shibata to Nikko, and after crossing the Kurihashi river, 
break down the embankments and flood the country, so as 
to prevent pursuit by the Shégun’s party. Kat6 Ichiyé- 
mon and Kumagai Saburobei were to proceed to Kidéto at 
the head of large force, and on hearing that Yedo and 
Sumpu in Suruga were in flames, were to immediately 
attack the Imperial palace, seize the person of the Mikado, 
confine him ina temple on Hiyeizan, and there compel 
him to issue a decree for the chastisement and deposition of 
the Shégun. Kannai Hambei and Yoshida Katsuyémon 
were to proceed to Osaka and there incite the rénin to 
join their enterprize, and be ready to render assistance to 
their fellow conspirators at Kidto if-necessary. Inu the 
meantime Shdsetsu at the head of his remaining followers 
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was to advance to Suruga, capture the castle of Sumpu, 
and having taken up a strong position on Kan6-zan, be 
prepared to support the forces at either Kidto or Osaka. 
Nikk6 was decided upon for their head-quarters. 


In the first year of Keian (A.D. 1648) some business or 
another took Chiuya over the Benkei-bashi, where he 
could not help stopping to examine well the castle and 
the moat, while he pondered how best he would be able 
to cross the latter in making an attack on the castle. 
While so occupied, Matsudaira Idzu-no-Kami, who 
had been appointed Regent during the illness of the 
Shégun, passed by and noticed Chiuya’s fixed attention. 
Calling to him an official of the Bakufu named Amano 
Yagoro, who also happened to be passing at the time, he 
demanded if he knew who the man was who was so atten- 
tively scanning the castle. Amano replied that the man 
in question was Marubashi Chiuya, the noted fencer. On 
hearing this Idzu-no-Kami ordered Chiuya to approach 
him, and addressed him as follows:—“* You have the 
‘‘ appearance of a man who is plotting some mischief. I 
“will not order your arrest now, but remember, if ever 
“an outbrenk occurs you will be the first whose arrest I 
“ shall secure.” Idzu-no-Kami then proceeded on his way, 
telling Chiuya, in addition, that he had heard of his 
great skill in the use of the spear, and that in conse- 
quence he would receive him at his residence whenever he 
chose to call upon him. 


In the 4th month of the 4th year of Keian (A.D. 1651) 
the third Shégun of the Tokuvawa line, Iyemitsu, died. 
Shésetsu and Chiuya decided that the time had now arrived 
for carrying their plans into execution, so called a meet- 
ing of the leaders of their party on the 25th at Dékan-ya- 
ma, a noted place of entertainment between Uyéuo and 
Asiikayama, in Yedo, in order that a discussion might 
take place as to what steps the conspirators should take. It 
was then decided that those who were to proceed to Kidto 
and Osaka should set out for their destinations at once, 
and that Shosetsu could secretly supply them with funds. 
So the day following, Kato Ichiyemon, and Kumagai Sa- 
burobei left for Kidto and Kanai Hambei and Yoshida 
Katsuyemon for Osaka, the men under their command 
getting out of Yedo so that they avoided observation, 
and in an equally cautions manner taking up their quarters 
in the neighbourhood of the cities of Kidto and Osaka. 
Shésetsu provided them with money as he had promised, 
and these bands, as they quietly waited until the time 
for action arrived gradually increased their force by per- 
suading large numbers of ronin in the neighbourhood to 
join them. 


Shésetsu had handed to Chiuya the sum of five thou- 
saud riyo, but the latter, however, deemed it insufficient 
to cover the expenses of his party at Yedo, and being 
averse to apply to Shosetsu for further assistance, set about 
trying to collect more money on his own account. From 
ao arrow maker named Tohiré he borrowed two hundred 
riyo, telling him that he would make repayment on the 
13th day of the 7th month. 


So far matters progressed favourably, but it was not long 
before events occurred which delayed the plans of action 
* which had been agreed upon. News arrived from Kidéto 
that Kumagai Saburobei, the chief of that band of robbers 
who attacked Shdsetsu among the mountains of Echigo 
years before, and who was now appointed to a command 
in the conspiracy, had been led into such extravagant 
expenditure at Kidto, that shame at the consequences 
of his imprudence had cansed him to desert. Then Chiuya 
was taken ill with fever, and was in danger of discover- 
ing the plot, for becoming delirious, he imagined he was 
leading on an attacked, and cnlled out in a loud voice, 
“ Shibata, take the Shogun to Nikké6. Set the city on 
fire,” and so on, so that Shdsetsu had hard work to keep 
him quiet. 

When Chinya had fully recovered and Shosctsu’s pre- 
parations were considerably advanced, he called an- 
other meeting of his party on the night of the 18th 
of the 7th month at Dokan-yama. Two thousand, eight 

hundred of his, followers then mustered, and. it was 
resolved that a simultancous attack should be made on the 
castles of Yedo and Sumpu on the 26th of that month, 
nnd that as soon as the news of these attacks should be re- 
ceived at Kidto aud Osaka, their partizaus there should 
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put into immediate operation the 
already agreed upon. 

All being thus arranged, Shdésetsu left Yedo on 
the 2Ist of the 7th month, the one thousand men 
who were to act immediately under his command having 
left the city small budies so as not to attract attention, 
and shortly afterwards assembling at the rendezvous in the 
neighbourhood of Sumpu as agreed upon. To cover his 
expenses, Shdsetsu had continued to raise considerable 
sums of money by means of the forged seal of the Daimio 
of Kii. 

Immediately after the departure of Shdsetsu, Shibata 
commenced his operations of undermining the powder 
maguzine in the castle, and laying plans whereby the city 
could be fired in numerous quarters at a given signal. As 
to Marubashi Chiuya, he still considered it requisite to raise 
additional funds, not with the intention of betraying or 
thwarting Shdésetsu’s plans, but because he felt convinced 
that the more money he could obtain, the more effectually 
could be carry his plans into execution. Imbued with this 
notion, he set off on the evening of the 23rd day of the 
7th month to the house of a wealthy merchant named Mata- 
bei, with whom he had become slightly acquainted, and 
tried to borrow of him five hundred riyo, stating as his 
reason for asking such a sum, that he had taken service 
with the Daimzo of Kaga, and required the money for his 
travelling expenses. He added that his appointment 
would enable him to replay the sum he desired to borrow 
in a very short time. This tale had no effect on the 
merchant, who declined to lend the money on such secu- 
rity. At last Chiuya, thinking that an admission of the 
real purposes for which the money was required would 
secure it being supplied, thus addressed the merchant:— 
“‘ Now to tell you the truth, the reason why I wish you 
“to lend me the money is this. I am about to engage 
“in a plot, the plans for which, having been laid for years, 
“are now in course of being carried out at Sumpu, Kidto, 
“ Osaka and Yedo. At the present moment there is no ob- 
“ stacle to success but the want of money, so I therefore beg 
“you to lend me the sum I require, and when success bas 
“ crowned our attempt, I will return you ten times the 
“amount I now wish to borrow from you.” Matabei 
was greatly alarmed at what be heard, though he did 
not allow his face to betray his apprehension, but pro- 
mised that by the next day he would place three thousand 
riyo at Chiuya’s disposal. 


As soon, however, as Chiuya retired, Matabei hastened 
to impart the information he had thus obtained to a 
mutual friend named Okumura. - This Okumura accom- 
panied Chiuya from Yamagata to Yedo when they first 
visited the capital, but being himself loyal, had not been 
invited to join the conspiracy. 

Okumura decided that the Bakufu should without loss 
of time be made acquainted with the whole affair, and ac- 
companied Matabci at once to the residence of the Regent, 
Matsudaira Idzu-no-Kami, to whom they related the cir- 
cumstances of Chiuya’s confession. 

Now ever since the meeting on the Benkei-bashi, 
Idzu-no-Kami had had doubts about Chiuya. Ou hearing 
the report ofthe imformants, he at once suspected that 
some dangerous plot was about to be put into execution. 
His suspicions were confirmed when the arrow-maker 
soon after appeared, and with fear and trembling informed 
him that Chiuya had shortly before borrowed money from 
him, which was to have been repaid on the 13th of that 
month, but that on application to Chiuya, not only was 
the money not forthcoming, but that he (the arrow- 
maker) had been forced to pledge himself that he would join 
the conspiracy in which Chiuya was engaged. 

Tdzu-no-Kami was now convinced that a great danger 
threatened the state, and that prompt steps must be taken 
to meet it, so at once went to the Bakufu, and giving out 
that the Shégun was dangerously ill, summoned the Dat- 
mios of Mito and Owari to present themselves in council 
without delay. On theirarrival a consultation was leld, and 
orders at once issued to all the Daimios in Yedo to place 
the city under the strictest guard of their retainers, while 
messengers were immediately despatched to the Gover- 
nors of Sumpu, Kidéto and Osaka, informing them of the 
discovery of a plot, and advising them to take prompt 
measures to prevent its outbreak. —_ 

Idzu-ng-Kami uext ordered Ishiya Shogev, the Govers 
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nor of Yedo, to despatch twenty yorthi and fifty déshin to 
the residence of Marubashi Chiuya, and there arrest him 
at once. 

By the morning of the 24th day of the 7th month 
every part of the city was closely guarded by the retain- 
ers of the different Daimios. When the Bakufu’s officers 
arrived at Chiuya’s house, he was in bed, sleeping off the 
effects of an over-indulgence in saké, yet as soon as 
one of the officers incautiously approached too near him, 
he sprang up in his bed, seized his sword, and made the 
poor wretch feel the full force of that strength for which 
he was so notorious, A second officer similarly paid with 
his life for his temerity, and a concerted attack by two 
others was easily repelled. A rush was then made by all 
the officers on Chiuyas, and one after another a victim fell, 
but their numbers in the long run proved too much for 
Chiuya, who, seeing that further resistance was vain, 
attempted to commit suicide, but was prevented, seized, 
bound and carried off, together with his wife and children, 
for examination before the Governor. A largesum of money 
that was discovered in his house, was also taken possession 
of. Shibata escaped to Suruga, but upwards of three 
hundred and seventy arrests were made that day in Yedo. 
Barrels of gunpowder were discovered in various parts of 
the city, with trains ready laid, so that at a given signal 
the city would have burst into flames in numerous 
quarters. | 


When the is order to arrest Shésetsn reached 
Okubo Gemha-no-Kami, the commandant of the Castle of 
Sumpu, he immediately collected a force of one hundred 
and fifty warriors, and then summoned Shésetsu to appear 
before him. Shésetsu’s followers urged their leader to 
appeal to arms, as no other alternative was left him, but 
Shésetsu dissuaded them from such rashness, saying, “ If 
“there was any chance that the desire [have for so many 
“years cherished could be attained and my faithful and 
“beloved followers rewarded for their devotion, I would 
“ not hesitate to lead you to battle, but I forsee that any 
“such attempt would now end in failure. It would be but 
“the means of unnecessary bloodshed, and would also entail 
“undeserved mnisery and hardship on many. It is better, 
“ therefore, that I should die, and cause as little suffering 
“as possible to others.” These words concluded, he com-. 
mitted seppuku, and his example was immediately follow- 
ed by his principal officers. 


On the 29th day of the 7th month, Itakura Sué-no- 
Kami, and Kuki Hizen-no-Kami, the Governors of Kidto, 
sent seventy detectives and three hundred yoriki to arrest 
the conspirators there, and after desperate fighting Katé 
Ichiyemon and others were captured, and put to death 
after they had been subjected to cruel torture in order 
to induce them, but without avail, to confess. A strict 
search was made for Kumagai Saburobei, who had 
previously deserted from Katd’s party, but his whereabouts 
could never be discovered, and it is not known even to 
this day what became of him. 


Now at Osaka both Hambei and Yoshida Katsuyémon 
were in a great state of anxiety when they heard that 
Saburobei had deserted from Katéd, and receiving no good 
news from the north, Yoshida set off in that direction in 
order to see if he could pick up avy information on the 
road. At Yamazaki he encountered Hori Nizayémon, the 
Governor of Arima, at the head of one hundred men, who 
had been despatched to capture the Osaka conspirators. 
By them he was arrested, and eventually put to death. 
On receipt of this sad news Kanai Hambei made his 
escape, but committed suicide on the 3rd day of the 8th 
mouth. 


To return once more to Yedo. Marubashi Chiuya was 
subjected to the most crnel torture by stone, fire and water, 
but would not confess one iota, declaring that Ife would not 
utter a word to implicate others even if boiled in oil. His 
wife and two children werethen brought into his presence, 
and he was informed that they would be made to undergo 
the same torture that had been applied to him if he still 
refused to confess. Strong minded as he was, Chiuya was 
not proof against this abominable cruelty, and made a 
confession that Shibata was implicated in the plot. Beyond 
this he would say nothing, and on the 19th day of the 
8th month was crucified, together with his two little 
innocent boys, aged respectively five and twelve years, 
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Of the others arrested, thirty of the most prominent 
suffered a similar shameful death at Srezuga-mori.* 

On hearing of the wretched fate waich had befallen 
their geuerous benefactor, the two women Miyagino and 
Shinobu, left Kamakura and hastened to Suruga. On 
arrival at the city of Sumpu they ascertained that the 
head of their former master, Yui-no-Shosetsu, was subject- 
ed to the disgrace of public exposure, together with the 
heads of eleven of his followers. An application to the 
authorities to be allowed to take the head away was re- 
fused, on the grounds that it was to remain exposed for seven 
days, but that the body would be given up to them if they so 
desired. These bold and brave women, who had not for- 
gotten their master’s past kindness, determined to stealthi- 
ly abstract from its disgraceful position the head which 
was more precious to them than anything else in the 
world, and bury it decently. They succeeded in their 
design that very night, and reverently interred the head 
of their benefactor at Abekawa, one ri south of Sumpn, 
or Shidzuoka as the town is now called. Togother they 
took up their residence at Murokuji-ché in the former 
place, so that they could conveniently watch, for the rest 
of their lives, over the grave which contained what was 
so dear to them. 

The Daimio of Kii has at first under suspicion of com- 
plicity in the plot, on account of the use Shésetsu had 
made of his forged seal, but one of the conspirators de- 
claring that Shésetsu bad purposely made an alteration 
in one of the characters of the senl, by which the inno. 
cence of the Daimio could be established, the impression 
of the two seals were closely compared, when the truth of 
this confession was confirmed and the loyalty of the 
Daimio of Kii established. 

In reward for the energy and promptness which Idzu- 
no-Kami had shown in discovering and overthrowivg the 
most extensive plot even known in Japan, he was reward- 
ed with an estate producing five thousand koku of rice per 
annum. The merchant Mutabei and Okumura were each 
rewarded with an annual pension of three hundred koku 
of rice, nor was the service rendered by the arrow- 
maker in giving information of what he knew overlooked, 
for he also was rewarded with a pension. 
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REVIEW OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY INTO CHINA 
AND JAPAN. 


By Joun H Gcssins, Esq. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on 
the 27th October, 1877, 


I, 


For a long time it was generally believed that Chris- 
tianity was first introduced into China in the middle of 
the 13th century, and this belief holds its ground in spite 
of vague rumours of missionaries having penetrated to 
Central Asia and China at a time anterior to that of the 
Crusades, and in spite of the mention made of Nestorian 
missionaries by Marco Polo. And there was much to 
support this belief, for the missionaries of the 13th cen- 
tury and those who followed two centuries later, sought 
long in vain for any traces of the previons existence of 
Christianity in the country ; and it was only in the year 
1625 that a discovery was made which shewed couclu- 
sively not only that Christinnity had been introduced into 
China in ancient times, but that successive introductions 
had taken place, these earlier efforts being due to Nestor- 
ian missiouaries. 

Nearly al! writers who have examined the subject have 
agreed in conceding the authenticity of the Stone at 
Signanfu, to the inscription on which we are indebted 
for so much information. From this inseription—a fac- 
simile of which is given in an old book on China written by 
a missionary named Kirchere,—we learn that in the 6th, 
7th and 8th centuries missionaries were successively sent. 
to China by the Nestorian Chureh in Armenia, and that 
their efforts towards the conversion of the “Chinese were 
attended with considerable success. Christian communi- 








* The execution ground ‘during the time of the Bakufu, situate 
between Shinagawa and Omori. 
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ties were founded in numerous places with ramifications 
extending throughout the Empire. The Nestorians 
appear to have carried on their operations uninterruptedly, 


until they met with a fierce persecution at the hands of 


Genghis Khan, from which time they dwindled away in 
numbers rapidly and disappeared with the downfall of the 
Mongol Dynasty in A.D. 1369. | 

During the Jast century of their residence in China, the 
Nestorians were joined by missionaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In 1246 Carpina was sent on a mission 
to the Tartars of Mongolia by Pope Innocent IV, and he 
was followed a few years later by another papal legate 
named Rubruk, who was sent on a similar special mission. 
The first Roman Catholic missionary to settle in China 
was Jean de Corvin, » monk of the order of Minorites. 
Owing to the jealousy and opposition of the Nestorians, 
who according to one authority cited by Le Huc number- 
ed about 30,000, some years elapsed before he succeeded 
in establishing any footing in the country. At length 
in 1307 he succeeded 80 far as to be appointed Archbishop 
by Pope Clement V, who detached several other monks 
to assist him in his mission. According to Le Hue, Cor- 
vin, at his death in 1380, left behind him a flourishing 
Christian community. Be this as it may, its vitality was 
small, for forty years later no trace of it was left. Wil- 
liams, in his History of China, is of opinion that the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, like the Nestorians, were concentrat- 
ed chiefly round the Mongol Court, on which they relied 
for protection, and that they shared the fate of their 
patrons on the overthrow of that dynasty. 

Nothing daunted by previous failure, two centuries late, 
the Roman Catholic Church made a second effort to intro- 
duce Christianty into China, and the close of the 16th 
century saw the Jesuits in the Chinese Empire. It may 
be that the previous failure is connected with the fact 
that they had no convenient basis from which to direct 
their efforts. Since then, however, the colony of Macao 
had been formed. In 1517 D’Andrada, envoy from the 
Viceroyalty of Goa, obtained from the Chinese Govern- 
ment the concession of a narrow strip of land close to 
Canton, and here the energy of the Portuguese. soon 
established a settlement which in the course of. half 
a century had attained to a flourishing condition, and 
served as a natural point dappui for the Jesuit Mis- 
sion. The seminaries and convents of Macao were the 
schools in which were trained the men who after- 
wards went through such hardships in the propaga- 
tion of their faith in China and Japan, and have left such 
numerous records of their cournge and perseverance, and 
here, as each successive wave of persecution swept over 
the country and drove them to take refuge elsewhere, 
they were enabled to rally their forces, and when occasion 
served to recommence their work with fresh vigour. 

In this secoud introduction the difficulties which the 
missionaries encountered were perhaps greater than before. 
They first entered China by way of Canton in 1581, but 
they were forced to return to Macao, and it was not till the 
year 1583, after three successive failures, that they finally 
gained a footing in that town, where by the favour of the 
Viceroy the were allowed to work unmolested. 

The four who thus led the way were Ricci, Roggiero, 
Paceio, and Duarte, and they at once set themselves to 
the task of acquiring the language. ‘That this proved 
their greatest obstacle at the outset can well-be imagined, 
and Semedo, who followed later on, in his history of China 
says as much. ‘The words in which he modestly speaks of 
the difficulty experienced by his brother missionaries 
and himself might be said equally well of those pioneers 
in the Japanese language, to whom after-students owe so 
much. 

“The language,” says Semedo, “ seemeth more difficult 
“thanany in the world, being curt and equivocal, and iu this 
“difficnity the Fathers were without any master (o teach 
“them, without any interpreter to explain what was said 
“to them ; so that they neither understood others nor 
“others them; but by force of diligence and unwearied 
“pains they went on conquering and gaining; and al- 
“though they rever arrived at any perfection in the lan- 
“* guage or good accent in pronouncing it; yet they dis- 
“covered the mysteries of that tongue aud set them down 
“in so plain a form that they made it much more easy for 
“ those who came atter them.” 
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The missionaries at first donned the garb of Buddbist 
priests, but afterwards finding that the dress of the litera, 
or learned class, commanded more respect, they ‘changed 
it for the latter. 

Ricci soon proved himself the most able of the four. In 
1594 he succeeded in forming a community in Soochow, 
the capital of Kiang-Si, and four years later be was en- 
abled to do the same at Nanking, where he acquired con- 
siderable reputation by his lectures on the exact sciences. 
In 1601 he had so far ingratiated himself with the autho- 
rities that we find him settled at the Court of Peking, 
where he was joined by other missionaries and gained 
many converts, some of these being men of distinction in 
in the Empire. Le Huc gives an amusing account of the 
delight shewn by the Emperor and the Court generally 
with the worderful clock which was among the presents 
given by Ricci. The story runs that the Empress-motber, 
hearing of the clock, expressed a desire to see it. The 
Emperor unwilling to incur the charge of filial disobedi- 
ence, and at the same time fearing lest the precious object 
of curiosity should be kept from him altogether, took the 
precaution of sending the clock unwound. The Empress- 
mother soon tired of the toy when in that state, and 
restored it to its anxious owner. 

Ricci continued to reside at the court until his death in 
the year 1610, and up to that time and until the year 
1617, when the first edict of expulsion was issued, the 
missionaries in the North of China appear to have enjoyed 
the coustant protection of the Government. Even thea, 
so strong was the influence they had at Peking, that they 
were able to brave the fiat of explusion ; and disregarding 
that decree they busied themselves at the capital in the 
intervals of their preaching with translating and publish- 
ing various works in the Chinese language. 

There is a discrepancy in the various accounts on this 
point, some writers stating that the Jesuits at the capital 
shared the general fate of the missonaries, while others 
favour the view that an exception was made in the case 
of those at Peking. The latter view is probably correct, 
as it is borne out by what happened during a subsequent 
banishment of the missionaries ; or it may be that some 
only of the missionaries at Peking were allowed to re- 
main, the rest sharing in the general expulsion. 

Meanwhile the position of the missionaries in the Pro- 
vinces had been very variable, and they had been subject- 
ed to several persecutions. Nanking was the place where 
they met with the greatest hostility. Driven out of that 
city in 1613, on their re-establishment there in 1616 they 
were arrested by the Head Official of the Local Branch of 
the Lipu department, and were treated with such hard- 
ship and severity that two of their number died in con- 
finement. After a lengthened imprisonment they were 
brought to trial at the time that the edict of the following 
year (1617) was issued, and sentenced to banishment, their 
goods and houses being confiscated. The way in which 
the order was carried out is thus described by Semedo, 
who was treated more leniently than the others on account 
of his sick condition. 

“ They were thrust into narrow cages of wood (such as 
“are used in China to transport criminals condemned to 
*“‘ death from one place to another), iron chains were bung 
“round their necks, manacles were fastened to their 
‘“‘ wrists ; their hair was allowed to hang straight down, 
“and their gowns put upon them ina strange uncouth 
“manner that they might look like the people of a 
‘“‘guvage and barbarous country. In this way they were 
“brought out on the 30th April, their cages were sealed 
““with the Imperial seal, orders being given to the guard 
“to allow them out only at such times as were neces- 
“sary for eating and sleeping ; three tablets were 
“carried before them on which their sentence was 
“inecribed and also a notice forbidding any one to have 
“any communication with them. Arrived at Canton 
‘they were taken out and sent back to Macao along with 
“the fathers who had left Peking.” 

Imitating the careless bravery of their bretheren iu 
Japan, the banished missionaries soon contrived to re-enter 
the country, and for some time until their prospects im- 
proved they dispersed and remained secreted iu various 
parts of the Empire. Nor had they long to wait. In 
1628 Schaal, who had succeeded Ricci in the leadership 
of the Jesuits, was installed in his predecessor's position 
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of Astronomer to the Court, and by that time the 
missionaries had recovered their former status, and 
their preaching, in the Central Provinces especially, 
was favoured with marked success. By the year 1632 
there were flourishing Christian communities in the Pro- 
vinces of Kiang-Si, Honan, and Szechuen, with head- 
quarters at Peking, Hancheu, Shensi, and Nanking. 

We can sympathize with Semedo’s feeling of gratifica- 
tion when he says :—“ To this state and condition is the 
“ Church of China arrived after the continual labor and 
“pains of the Fathers during 58 years ;—and truly so 
“happy and prosperous a success could never have been 
“expected from such difficult beginning and such weak 
“ means.” 

“On their return to Peking,” says the same writer, 
“the Fathers lost no time in placing themselves under 
“the protection of the Lipu department lest they should 
“be called upon by the War Office to lend their services 
“in wardiug off the Tartar invasions, and having repaired 
“their Church they established themselves in their old 
“quarters. And there,” the old chronicler proceeds to 
state with quaint satisfaction, they do yet inhabit to this 
“very day (1638), meddling only with such things as 
“ belong to their profession without ever being spoken to 
“concerning wars, Tartars or arms.” 


About this time the Jesuits were joined by the réligreur 


of other orders, Dominicans, Lazarists and Franciscans. 

The Manchu invasion and the disorder which followed 
in the years between 1630-60, were naturally unfavoura- 
ble to the progress of Christianity, but the position of the 
missionaries at Court remained unaltered. The new 
dynasty extended its protection to the Jesuits, and Schaal 
being engaged to reform the calendar, was honoured with 
a high rank and received permission to introduce other 
members of his order. During the reign of Shunchi the 
missionaries continued in favour, but ou his death in 1660 
an edict was issued against them, and many were sent out 
of the country, while others, among whom was Verbiest, 
were imprisoned. Schaal’s death at this time is attributed 
to grief and mortification at the disastrous state to which 
the mission was reduced. 

It is said, and with some appearance of truth, that the 


strifes which began to arise amongst the members of 


various orders about this time, was one of the causes which 
led to this second persecution. Considerable dissatisfaction 
had already been caused in the Jesuit body by the policy 
which Ricci had instituted, aud the adoption of which he 
had enjoined on his followers, in regard to the’ Ancestral 
Rites practised by the Chinese. ‘The less liberal of the 
fraternity argued that this was a concession to Paganism 
which should never have been made. (Ricci’s motives in 
giving it are of course apparent. His missionary experi- 
ence had soon shewn him that the relinquishment of this 
ancient practice was one of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of conversion.) On the arrival of other réligieuxr the 
supporters of Ricci’s policy found themselves outnumbered, 
andthe contentions on this and other points—amongst which 
were the meanings of the terms Tien and Shang-tti—grew 
at last to such a pitch that in 1645 the Vatican thought 
fit to interfere, and a Bull of Pope Innocent X decided 
against Ricci’s adherents and the Jesuits generally. ‘This 
decision was reversed in 1656 by a Bull of Pope Alex- 
ander VIII, towhich the body of the missionaries submitted ; 
Lut the question was again raised in 1693, when an ulli- 
mate decree was provounc.d by Pope Clement XI, by 
which the practice by converts of the Aucestral and other 
Rites was disallowed. 

Williams, in his notice of Christianity, enters at length 
into this question, and says that the Emperor Kang-hi was 
opposed to the views of the Vatican, and that this latter 
Bull was resisted ci e¢ armis by the Jesuits. 

Though scattered and dispersed by the edict of 1665, 
the missionaries did not remain long under a cloud, and 
six years afterwards, on the accession of the Emperor 
Kang-hi, they were restored to their former favour, Verb- 
iest being appointed Astronomer Royal. 

In 1687 the French missions were established, their 
object, so Le Huc says, being as much to gain information 
for the French academy as (o propagate Christianity. 

* The first eighteen years of the 18th century saw Chris- 
tianity at its greatest height of prosperity in China, It 


* “The Chinese Empire,” by Williams, 
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is stated that at this time there were in two of the 
provinces alone upwards of a hundred churches, and more 
than a hundred thousand converts. It was at this time 
that a survey of the Empire was carried out under the 
direction of the Jesuits. 

In 1718 Kang-bi, either resenting the action of the 
Vatican or yielding to the persuasion of the circle 
of Jesuits round him, issued an edict forbidding the resi- 
dence in China of all missionaries who did not subscribe 
to the rules affecting ancestral worship laid down by 
Ricci, and before his death it is said that he even went so 
far as to couutenance the persecution of Christian con- 
verts. 


On Kanghi’s death in 1723 Christianity suffered a third 
persecution, from the effects of which it has never recover- 
ed. In 1732 one of the French missionaries wrote home, 
“ What we have been dreading for so many years has at 
“length come to pass, our religion is entirely proscribed 
“in China, and all the missionaries except those at 
“Peking (who were employed at Court as mathema- 
ticians under the tittle of artists and learned men) have 
“been driven from the Empire.” 

During the whole of Yung-tching’s reign persecution 
continued, aud though under the administration of his 
successor, Kien-lung, the missionaries recovered to some 
extent their credit at Court, the tide of persecution in 
the provinces never entirely stopped. ‘The suppression of 
the religious orders and the political commotions which 
convulsed Europe towards the end of the 18th century, 
exercised a baneful effect upon the cause of Christianity, 
and missionaries and converts alike unsupported by aid 
from without, and harassed by local persecutions, gradually 
decreased in numbers and influence. 

Notwithstanding that within the last thirty years a 
slight re-action has set it, owing to the altered conditions 
under which the operations of the missionaries are neces- 
sarily conducted, the progress has been slow; and there 
seems little probability of the missionaries regaining the 
position which they occupied in the days of Ricci, Adam 
Schaal and Verbiest. 


II. 


It is to Portuguese enterprise that Christianity owes 
its introduction into Japan inthe NVI century. <As early 
as 1542 Portuguese trading vessels began to visit Japan, 
where they exchanged western commodities for the then 
little known products of the Japanese Islands ; and seven 
years afterwards three Portuguese missionaries, Xavier 
Torres, and Femandez, took passage in one of these mer- 
chant ships and landed at Kagoshima. - 


The leading spirit. of the three, it need scarcely be said, 
was Xavier, who had already acquired considerable repu- 
(ation by his missionary labours in India. After a short 
residence the missionaries were forced to leave Satsuma, 
and after as short a stay in the island of Hirado, which 
appears to have been then the rendezvous of trade be- . 
tween the Portuguese merchants and the Japanese, they 
crossed over to the mainland and settled down in Yama- 
guchi in Nagato, the chief town of the territories of the 
Prince of Choshiu. After a visit to the capital which 
was productive of no result owing to the disturbed state 
of the country, Xavier left Japan with the intention of 
founding a Jesuit mission in China, but died on his way in 
the island of Sancian. 

In 1553 fresh missionaries arrived, some of whom re- 
mained in Bungo, where Xavier had made a favourable 
impression before his departure, while others joined their 
fellow-missionaries in Yamaguchi. After having been 
driven from the latter place by the outbreak of disturb- 
ances, and having fuiled to establish a footing in Hizen, 
we find the missionaries in 1567 collected in Bungo, and 
this province appears to have become their headquarters 
from that time. Inthe course of the next year Viléla, the 
chief of the mission, made a visit to Kidto, Sukai, and 
other places, in the course of which he is said to have 
yained a convert in the person of the daimzo of the small 
principality of Omura, who displayed an imprudent excess 
of religions zeal in the destruction of idols and other ex- 
treme measures, which could only tend to provoke the 
hostility of the Buddhist priesthood. The conversion of 
this prince was followed Ly that of Arima no Kami (mis 
takeuly called the Prince of Arima by the Jesuits). 
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Other missionaries arriving in 1560, the circle of opera- 
tions was extended, but shortly afterwards the revolution 
headed by Mori compelled Viléla to leave Kidto where he 
had settled, and a simultaneous outbreak in Omura 
necessitated the withdrawal of the missionaries stationed 
there. Mori of Chéshiu was perhaps the most powerful 
noble of his day, possessing no fewer than ten provinces, 
and as he was throughout an open enemy to Christianity, 
his influence was exercised against it with much ill-result. 

On Viléla’s return to Kidto from Sakai, where a branch 
mission bad been established, he succeeded in gaining 
several distinguished converts. Amongst these were 
Takayama, a leading general of the time, and his nephew. 
He did not, however, remain long in the capital; the 
recurrence of troubles in 1568 made it necessary for him 
to withcraw, and he then proceeded to Nagasaki, where 
he met with considerable success. In this same year we 
come across Valegnan preaching in the Goto Isles, and 
Torres in the island of Seki, where he died. Almeida, 
too, about this time founded a Christian community 
at Shimabara, afterwards notorious as the scene of 
the revolt and massacre of the Christians. 

Hitherto we find little mention of Christianity in Ja- 
panese books. This may partly be explained by the fact 
that the labours of the missionaries were chiefly confined 
tothe southern provinces, Christianity having as yet made 
little progress at Kidto, the seat of literature. But the 
scarcity of Japanese records can scarcely be wondered at 
in the face of the edict issued later in the next century, 
which interdicted not ouly books on the subject of Chris- 
tianity, but any book in which even the name of Christian 
or the word Foreign should be mentioned. 

Short notices occur in several native works of the 
arrival in Kidto at this date of the Jesuit missionary 
Organtin, and some curious details are furnished respect- 
ing the progress of Christianity in the capital and the 
attitude of Nobunaga in regard to it. 

The “ Saikohu AKirisutan Barteren Jitsu Roku”, or 
“True Record of Christian Padres in Kiushiu”, gives a 
minute account of the appearance and dress of Organtin, 
and goes on to say :— He was asked his name and why 
“he had come to Japan, and replied that he was the 
“ Padre Organtin and had come to spread his religion. 
‘““He was told that be could not be allowed at once to 
“preach his religion but would be informed later 
“on. Nobunaga accordingly took counsel with his 
“retainers as to whether he should allow Christianity 
“to be preached or not. Qne of these strongly 
“advised him not to do so, on the ground that there 
“ were already enough religions in the country. But No- 
* bunaga replied that Buddhism had been introduced from 
“abroad and had done good in the country, and he there- 
“ fore did not see why Christianity should not be granted 
“atrial. Organtin was consequently allowed to erect a 
“church and to send for others of his order, who when 
“they came were found to be like him in appearance. 
© Their plan of action was to tend the sick und relieve 
“the poor, and so prepare the way for the reception of 
“ Christianity, and then to convert everyone and make the 
“sixty-six provinces of Japan subject to Portugal.” 

The “ Ibuki Mogusa” gives further details of this sub- 
ject and says that the, Jesuits called their church Veiroku- 
ji after the name of the period in which it was built, but 
that Nobunaga changed the name to “ Nambanji” or 
“ Temple of the Southern Savages.” The word Namban 
was term usually applied to the Portuguese and Spaniards. 

During the next ten years Organtin and other mission- 
aries worked with considerable success in Kidto under 
Nobunagn’s immediate protection. ‘This period is also 
remarkable for the conversion of the Prince of Bungo, 
who made open profession of Christianity and retired 
iuto private life, and for the rapid progress which the 
new doctrine made amongst the subjects of Arima-no- 
Kami. This good fortune was again counterbalunced by 
the course of events in the Goto Islands, where Christian- 
ity lost much ground owing to a change of rulers. 

Ten years thus passed away, when the Christian com- 
munities “sustained a great Joss in the disgrace of Taka- 
yama, who was banished to Kaga for taking part in an 
unsuccessful intrigue avainst Nobunaga which was headed 
by the Prince of Choshiu, Tukayama’s rephew, Ukon, 
however, declared for Nobunaga, and the latter gave a 
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further proof of his friendly feeling towards Christianity 
by establishing a church in Adzuchi-no-shiro, the castle 
town which he had built for himself in his native province 
of Omi. 

In 1582 a mission was sent to the Papal See on the part 
of the Princes of Bungo und Omura, and Arima-no-Kami. 
This mission was accompanied by Valégnan, and reached 
Rome in 1585, returning five years later to Japan. 

In the following year Nobunaga died, and Hidéyoshi, 
who succeeded him in the chief power, was content for the 
first three or four years of his administration to follow in the 
line of policy marked out by his predecessor. Christianity, 
therefore, progressed in spite of the drawbacks caused by 
the frequeut feuds between the southern daimios, and 
seminaries were established under Hidéyoshi’s auspices 
at Osaka and Sakai. During this period Martinez arrived 
in the capacity of bishop; he was charged with costly 
presents from the Viceroy of Goa to Hidéyoshi, and 
received a favorable audience. 

Hidéyoshi’s attitude towards Christianity at this time 
is easily explained. The powerful southern barons were 
not willing to accept him as Nobunaga’s successor without 
a struggle, and there were other reasons against the 
adoption of too hasty measures. Two of his generals, 
Kondera, and Konishi Setsu-no-Kami,—who afterwards 
commanded the 2nd division of the army sent against 
Corea,—the Governor of Osaka and numerous other offi- 
cers of state and nobles of rank and influence had em- 
braced Christianity, and the Christians were therefore not 
without influential supporters. Hideyoshi’s first act was 
to secure his position. For this purpose he marched into 
Kiushiu at the head of a large force and was everywhere 
victorious. This done he threw off the mask he had been 
wearing up to this time, and in 1587 took the first step in 
his new course of action by ordering the destruction of 
the Christian church at Kiéto,—which had been in exist- 
ence for a period of eighteen years—and the expulsion 
of the missionaries from the capital. 

It will be seen by the following extract from the Jbuki 
Mogusa that Nobunaga at one time entertained designs 
for the destruction of Nambanji. 

“ Nobunaga ’”’, we read, “ now began to reject his previ- 
“ous policy in permitting the introduction of Christianity. 
“He accordingly assembled his retainers and said to 
“them :—‘The conduct of these missionaries in persuading 
“people to join them by giving money does not please ie. 
“<Tt must he, I think, that they harbour the design of seiz- 
“ing thecountry. How would it be, think you, if we were 
“to demolish Nambanji.. To this Mayéda Tokuzeniu 
“replied :—‘It is now too late to demolish the temple of 
“¢Nambanji. ‘To endeavour to arrest the power of this 
“* religion now is like trying to arrest the current of the 
**¢ocenn. Nobles both great and small have become 
“adherents of it. If you would exterminate this religion 
““now there is fear lest disturbances be created even 
“amongst your own retainers. Iam therefore of opinion 
that you should abandon your intention of destroying 
““*Nambanji.’ Nobunaga in consequence regretted ex- 
“ceedingly his previous action with regard to the Chris- 
“tian religion, and set about thinking how he could root 
‘¢ it, out.” 

The Jesuit writers attribute Hidéyoshi’s sudden change 
of attitude to three different causes, which are given in 
detail in Charlesvoix’s book, but it is clear that Hidéyoshi 
was never favourable to Christianity and: that he only 
waited for his power to be secure before taking decided 
measures of hostility. His real feeling in regard to the 
Christians and their teachers is explained in the “ Life of 
Hidéyoshi”, from which work we learn that even before 
his accession to power he had ventured to remonstrate 
with Nobunaga for bis policy towards Christianity. 

Hidéyoshi’s next act was to banish Tokugawa Ukon te 
Kaga where his uncle already was, and he then in 1588 
issued a decree ordering the missionaries to assemble at 
Hirado and prepare to leave Japan. They did so, but 
finding that measures were not pushed to extremity ther 
dispersed and placed themselves under the protection of 
various nobles who had embraced Christianity. ‘The ter- 
ritorics of these Princes offered safe asylums, nnd in these 
xcuttered districts the work of Christianity progressed 
secretly while openly interdicted. 

Ju 1091 Valegnan had a favourable audience of Hides 
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yoshi, but he was received entirely in an official capacity, 
namely inthe character of envoy of the Viceroy of Goa. 

Christianity was at its most flourishing stage during 
the first few years of Hideyoshi’s administration. We 
can discern the existence at this date of x strong Christian 
party in the country, though the turning point had been 
reached, and the tide of progress was on the ebb. It is 
to this influence probably, coupled with the fact that his 
many warlike expeditions left him little leisure to devote 
to religious questions, that we must attribute the slight 
relaxation observable in his policy towards Christianity at 
this time. 

“ Up to this date,” says Charlevoix, “ Hidéyoshi had not 
“ evinced any special bitterness ag»inst Christianity, and 
“had not proceeded to rigorous mensdres iu regard to 
“Christians. The condition of Christianity was re-assur- 
“ing.* Rodriguez was well in favor at Court, and Or- 
“ gantin had returned to Kiédto along with several other 
“ missionaries, and found means to render as mucli as- 
‘ gistance to the Christians in that part of the country as 
“he had been able to do before the issue of the edict 
“against Christianity by Hidéyoshi.” 

The inference which it is intended should be drawn 
from these remarks, taken with the context, is clear,— 
namely that had the Jesuits been left alone to prosecute 
the work of evangelizing Japan, the ultimate result 
might have been very differeut. However, this was not 
to be. 

Hitherto for a period of 44 years the Jesuits had it 
all their own way in Japan by virtue of a Bull issued 
by Pope Gregory XIII, in 1585 (the date of the ap- 
pointment of the Ist Bishop and of the arrival at Rome 
of the Japanese Mission), and subsequently confirmed by 
the Bull of Clement III in 1600—by which the 
réligieux of other orders were excluded from missionary 
work in Japan. The object of these Papal decrees was, it 
seems, to ensure the propagation of Christianity on an 
uniform system. They were, however, disregarded when 
the time came, and therefore for a new influence which 
was brought to bear upon Christianity at this date—not 
altogether for its good, if the Jesuit accounts may be 
credited—we must look to the arrival ofan embassy from 
the Governor of the Phillippines, whose Ambassador was 
accompanied by four Franciscan priests. 

These new arrivals when confronted by the Jesuits 
with the Papal Bull declared that they had not trans- 
gressed it, and defended their action on the ground that 
they had come attached to an embassy and not in the 
character of missionarics ; but they argued at the same 
time with a casuistry only equalled by their opponents, 
that having once arrived in Japan there was nothing to 
hinder them from exercising their calling as preachers of 
Christianity. 

The embassy was successful, and Baptiste who appears 
to have conducted the negotiations in place of the real envoy, 
obtained Hidéyoshi’s consent to his shrewd proposal that 
pending the reference to Manila of Hidéyoshi’s claim to 
the sovereignty of the Phillippines he and his brother- 
missionaries should remain as hostages. Hidéyoshi, while 
consenting, made their residence conditional on their not 
preaching Christianity—a condition which it is needless to 
say was never observed. 

Thus at one and the same time the Spaniards, who had 
long been watching with jealous eyes the exclusive right 
of trade enjoyed by the Portuguese, obtained an opening 
fur commerce, and the Franciscans a fuoting for their reli- 
gious mission. 4 rns oe 

It was not long before the newly arrived missionaries 
were called upon to prove their devotion to their cause. 
In 1593, in consequence, says Charlevoix, of the indiscreet 
statements of the pilot of a Spanish galleon, which being 
driven by stress of weather into a port of Tosa was seized 
by Hidéyoshi, nine missionaries, namely six Franciscans 
nud three Jesuits, were arrested in Kidto and Osaka, and 
having been taken to Nagasuki were there burnt. This 
was the first execution carried out by the Government. 

Hidéyoshi died in the following year (1524), and the 
civil troubles which preceeded the snceession of Iyeyasu to 
the post of Administrator, in which the Christians lost their 
chief supporter Konishi who took part against Iyeyasu, 





* Rodriguez seems to have been to the Jesuit Mission in Japan ia a 
smaller degree what Ricci was to that in Chiua. 
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favoured the progress of Christianity, in so far as divert- 
ing attention from it to matters of more pressing moment. 

Iyeyasu’s policy towards Christianity was a repetition 
of his predecessor’s. Occupied entirely with military cam- 
paigns against those who refused to acknowledge his 
supremacy, he permitted the Jesuits, who now numbered 
one hundred, to establish themselves in force at Kidto, 
Osaka, and Nagasaki. But as soon as tranquillity was 
restored, and he felt himself secure in the seat of power, he 
at once gave proof of the policy. he intended to follow by 
the issue of a decree of expulsion against the missionaries. 
This was in 1600. The Jesuit writers affirm that he was 
induced to withdraw his edict in consequence of the threat- 
ening attitude adopted by certain Christian nobles woo 
had espoused his cause in the late civil war, but no men- 
tion is made of this in the Japanese accounts. 

So varying, and indeed altogether unintelligible was 
the action of the different nobles throughout Kiushiu in 
regard to Christianity during the next few years, that we 
see one who was not a Christian offering an asylum in his 
dominions to several hundred native converts who were 
expelled from a neighbouring province ; another who had 
systematically opposed the introduction of Christianity ac- 
tually sending a mission to the Phillippines to ask for 
missionaries ; while a third who had hitherto made him- 
self conspicuous by his almost fanatical zeal in the Chris- 
tain cause, suddenly abandoned his new faith, and from 
having been one of its most ardent supporters, became one 
of its most bitter foes. 

The year 1602 is remarkable for the despatch of an 
embassy by Iyeyasu to the Phillippines, and for the large 
number of réligteur of all orders who flocked to Japan. 

Affairs remnined in statu quo for the next two or three 
years, during which the Christian cause was weakened by 
the death of two men which it could ill afford to lose. 
One of these was a noble called Kondera by Charlevoix, 
but whose name we have been unable to trace in Japanese 
records. The other was Organtin, who had deservedly 
the reputation of being the most energetic member of the 
Jesuit body. 

The number of Christians at this time in Japan is stated 
to have been 1,800,000. The number of missionaries 
was of course proportionally large, and was increased by 
the issue in 1608 ofa new Bull by Pope Paul V, allowing 
to réligiewsx of all orders free access to Japan. 

The year 1610 is remarkable for the arrival of the Dutch, 
who settled in Hirado, and for the destruction in the 
harbor of Nagnsaki of the annual Portugnese galleon sent 
by the traders of Macao. In this latter affair, which arose 
out of a dispute between the natives and the people of the 
ship, Arima-no-Kami was concerned, and his alliance with 
the missionaries was thus terminated. 

In 1611 no less than three embassies arrived in Japan 
from the Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese respectively, and 
in 1613 Saris succeeded in founding an English Factory in 
Hirado, where the Dutch had already established them- 
selves. It was in this same year that Christianity was 
finally proscribed by Iyeynsu. The decree of expulsion 
directed against the missionaries was followed by a fierce 
outbreak of persecution in all the provinces in which 
Christians were to be found, which was conducted with 
systematic and relentless severity. 

The Jesuit accounts attribute this resolution on the 
part of ITyeyasu to the intrigues of the English 
and Dutch traders. Two stories, by one of which it 
was sought to fix the blame on the furmer, and by the other 
on the latter, were circulated, and will be found at length 
in Charlevoix’s History. . 

We have no wish to enter upon a defence either of our 
countrymen or of the Dutch, and fully admit the possibility 
of such intrigues having occurred. Indeed, considering 
in what relations both Spaniards and Portuguese stood at 
that time with both of the other nations, and how high 
religious feeling ran in the seventeeth century, it would be 
strange if some intriguing had not taken place. Still we 
should like to point out that there were, we think, causes 
other than those to which the Jesuit writers confine 
themselves, quite sufficient in themselves to account for 
the extreme measures taken against Christianity at 
this date. 

There was the predetermination against Christianity 
already shewn by lyeyasu; there were the new aveuues 
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of trade opened up by the arrival .of the English and 
Dutch ; there was the increased activity displayed by the 
missionaries at a time when Christianity was in a weak 
state, and lastly there was the influence of the Buddhist 
priesthood. 

That this edict of expulsion issued by Tyéyasu was the 
effect of no sudden caprice on his part, is clear from the 
general view which we have of his whole policy, which 
was similar to that of his predecessor. His early tolerance 
of Christianity is susceptible of the same explanation as 
that shewn by Hidéyoshi. is mind was evidently made 
up aud he was only biding his time. 

It is also highl} probable that the new facilities for 
trade offered by the advent of the Dutch and English 
may have bad some influence upon the action of Iye- 
yasu. It is impossible that he can have been altogether 
blind to the fact that the teaching of Christianity had 
not been unattended with certain evils, dangerous, to say 
the least, to the tranquillity of the country, and it cannot 
have escaped his notice, that whereas the respective ad- 
missions of Portuguese and Spauiards had been followed 
by the introduction of Christian missionaries, who in 
numbers far exceeded the traders, the same feature was 
not a part of the policy of the two other nations whose 
proceedings had no connection whatsoever with religion. 
Possibly, too, reports may have reached his ears of the 
growing supremacy of the Dutch in the East, and have 
induced him to transfer his favour from the Portuguese 
and Spaniards to the new arrivals. 


As regards the condition of Christianity at this time, 
the Jesuit accounts supply as with facts which shew that 
numerically speaking the Christian cause was never 80 
strong as at this period. There were some two millions 
of converts whose spiritual concerns were administered by 
no fewer than 200 missionaries, three-fourths of whom were 
Jesuits. According to the “ Airisutan Tokuki’’ a native 
work, there were Christian Churches in every province of 
Kiushiu except Hiuga and Osumi, and also at Kidto, Osaka, 
Sendai, Kanagawa and Kaga; and it was only in eight 
provinces of Japan that Christianity had gained no footing. 
And an increased activity in the operations of the mis- 
sionaries is discernible about this time. The Dominicans 
in Satsuma, the Franciscans in Yedo, and the Jesuits in 
the Capital and Southern Provinces seem to have been 
vying with each other which should gain most converts ; 
and the cirenit made by Cerqueyva in which he visited 
all the Jesuit establishments throughout the country was 
probably not without effect in exciting fresh enthusiasm 
among the converts everywhere, which again would na- 
turally draw attention to the progress of Christianity. 
But strong as the position of the Christians was numeri- 
cally, we must not judge of the strength of their cause 
merely by the number of converts, or by the number of 
missionaries resident in Japan. If we consider the facts 
before us we find that Christianity lacked the best of all 
strength,—influence in the state. All its principal support- 
ers amongst the aristocracy were either dead, had re- 
nouneed their new faith, or were in exile; and here we 
have the real weakness of the Christian cause. Whilst 
therefore circumstances combined to draw attention to its 
progress, it was in a state which could ill resist any 
renewed activity of persecution which might be the result 
of the incrensed interest which it excited. Without in- 
fluence at the Court and without influence in the country, 
beyond what slight influence the mass of common people 
scattered through various provinces, who were Christians, 
might be said to possess, Christianity presented itself 
assailable with impunity. 

The last cause we have mentioned as being probably 
connected with the decisive measures adopted by lLyeyasu 
is the influence of the Buddhist priesthood. Japanese 
history mentions the great power attained by the priest- 
heod prior to Nobunaga’s administration. Although that 
power was breken by Nobunaga, Hidéyoshi did not in- 
herit the former's animosity towards the priests, and 
Ivevasn from the first came forward as their patron, 

And again we must not lose sight of the fet that a 
deep-rooted suspicion of foreigners was ever present in the 
minds of the Japanese Government ; a suspicion, which 
the course of events in Chiua,—of which we may presime 
the Japanese were not altogether ignorant—the jealousy 
vt the uative priests, the control of their converts exer- 
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cisel by the missionaries which doubtless extended to 
secular matters, the connection of Christianity with trade, 
and the astounding progress made by it in the space of 
half a century,—all tended to confirm. 

Enough has been said, we think, to show that we need 
not go so far as the intrigues, real or imaginary, of the 
English and Dutch, to look for causes for the renewed 
stimulus given at this date to the measures against Chris- 
tianity. 

In the following year (1614) the edict was carried 
into effect, and the missionaries, accompanied by the 
Japanese princes who had been in exile in Kaga, and 
a number of native Christians, were made to embark from 
Nagasaki. 

Several missionaries remained concealed in the country, 
and in subsequent years not a few contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the authorities and to re-enter Japan. Bat 
they were all detected sooner or later, and suffered for 
their temerity by their deaths. 

Persecution did not stop with the expulsion of the 
missionaries, nor at the death of Iyéyasu was any respite 
given tothe native Christians. And this brings us to 
the closing scene of this history —thetragedy of Shimabara,. 
In the autumn of 1637 the peasantry of a convert district 
in Hizen, driven past endurance by the fierce ferocity of 
the persecution, assembled to the number of 30,000, and 
fortifying the castle of Shimabara declared open defiance 
to the Government. Their opposition was soon over- 
borne ; troops were sent against them, and after a short 
but desperate resistance all the Christians were put to the 
sword. With the rising of Shimabara and its sanguinary 
suppression by the Government, the curtain falls on the 
early history of Christianity in Japan. 

(To be continued. ) 





ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

A general meeting of the Society was held in the Tékié Dai 
Gaku on Saturday, 27th October, Dr. Murray, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the Annual Meeting held in Tékié, on 27th 
June, and those of the meeting held in Yokohama, 13th Octo- 
ber, were taken as read. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, the Recording Secretary 
read the reporton the financial condition of the Society. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

In the Annual Report for this year the balance to the credit 
of the Society is given as $342.33. At the time of the presen- 
tation of the report it was considered that nearly all the sub- 
scriptions that were forthcoming had been collected ; but I 
expressed a hope—a hope, however, which I am afraid was 
regarded as rather visionary at the time—that a considerable 
sum could in addition be collected. I am now happy to state 
that I have been able to add $264.82 to the balance, making 
with some $15 that I am daily expecting, a total sum of over 
$633. All the subscriptions for this year that it is possible to 
obtain have, I think, now been collected ; as well as some for 
1876 and 1870 that I have been able to gather in. 

The expenditure since the Annual Meeting has been $147.40, 
the principal items being for printing notices during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, for lithographs and the purchase of Mr. 
Brunton’s map for the Socicty’s Library. Some $510 are 
now due for expenses incurred in the publication of the cur- 
rent number of the transactions and of Mr. Longford’s paper, 
on payment of which the cash balance would show a amall 
deficit of some $20. On the other hand, some twenty copies 
of the Transactions for this year have already been sold, so 
that this deficit is reduced to practically nought. Now there 
exist over 950 copies of the Transactions not due to Members 
and therefore available for sale, and judging from the announce- 
ment made by the Council in the last report that nearly all the 
copies of Volume IT and Volume III, Part I, had already been 
sold. and that they would therefore be willing to buy back 
copies of these numbers.so as to be able to make up complete 
sets. we may fairly expect that all the 950 copies will eventu- 
ally be disposed of ; so that the funds of the Society cannot 
be said to be at all ata low ebb, although there is no cash 
balance. O£ the 95) mentioned above over 300 are already in 
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the hands of our Agents in London, New York, Shanghai, and 
Yokohama, and 136 more have just left Japan, and I am sorry 
that thé non-receipt of the accounts of the sales prevents my 
entering these sums in the cash account. 

Compared with last year the funds may be considered to 
be in quite a flourishing state, first because our stock of 
Transactions for sale is considerably increased by the current 
numbers, secondly because we are notin debt as we were this 
time last year, although the cost of publishing during this 
year Volume V. Part 1 and Volume V. Part 2 has been nearly 
double the amount spent in any previous session for publica- 
tion. W. R. AYRTON, 


Treasurer. 


At the last Council Meeting it was resolved to recommend 
to the next General Meeting that an Entrance Fee of $5 be 
imposed upon future members. Prof. R. H. Smith read the 
following report of the Committee appointed to confer with 
the Council on the above subject. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The Committee appointed at the Meeting of the Asiatic 
Society held on the 13th instant to confer with the Council of 
the Society as to the desirability of charging an Entrance Fee 
to new members, bas the honour to report that the following 
members of the Committee, Mr. Robert H. Smith, Mr. W. G. 
Dixon and Mr. H.S. Wilkinson, attended by invitation a 
meeting of the Council held at the British Legation on the 
20th instant, and, having conferred with the Council upon the 
subject referred to them, unanimously resolved to recommend 
to the Society the adoption of a rule charging to new members 
an Entrance Fee of Five Dollars. 

H. 8. WILKINSON. 
Rosert H. SMITH. 
WILLIAM Gray DIXxon. 

23rd October, 1877. 

The question was then put by the Chairman and unani- 
mously carried. 

Professor W. E. Ayrton then proposed in writing an amend- 
ment to Rale 5, having previously given notice to the Council, 
that in Rule 5, for the words ‘previous to the latter half 
of the year,” the words ‘‘ during the first nine months of the 
year,” be substituted. 

In accordance with the rule relating to such questions, Dr. 
Syle proposed, and Mr. Satow seconded, the appointment of 
Messrs. McClatchie, Dodds and Parson, as a Committee to 
confer with the Council on the subject. This was put by the 
Chairman and carried unanimously. 

The election of the following gentlemen as new members 
was then announced :—Professor D. Kikuchi, Mr. T. W. Hell- 
yer, Rey. C. T. Blanchet, Professor F. F. Jewett, Mr. Peyton 
Jaudon. 

The Library Committee announced the receipt of the fol- 
lowing books and periodicals :— 

The Bhagavad Sita; Translation. 

Russia in Asia. (In Russian) 

Waifs and Strays from the Far East. 

Journey through the Caucasus and the Interior of Persia. 

Brunton’s Map of Japan. 

Bulletin de Géographie. 

Bulletin d’ Acclimatation. 

Oclestial Empire. 

China Review. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Boletin de Madrid. 

Monataschrift fiir den Orient. 

Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society.—North China 
Branch. | 

Dr. Faulds in presenting a branch of a tree said: The 
branch which I now lay before the Society was on a tree in 
my own garden. It is studded with small somewhat cowry 
shaped whitish waxy bodies, tinted delicately with pink, and re- 
minding ove of the ice ornaments which are fixed on the edges 
of bride’s cakes. ‘They are sometimes found singly and at other 
times grouped, the larger ones being often squeezed tightly 
together as if by their gradual enlargement. They present 
indentations in which the pink hue is more marked, In all 
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like substance with caustic potash. 
tough, but crisp to the feel, loses its brown colour and assumes 
a faint lemon yellow but transparent appearance with acetic 
acid. 
parallel rows of papules which contain pores, from which the 
white waxy envelope seems to exude. 
these hairs spring. 
colouring even with acetic acid. 
sizes, round or oval in shape, from which fact they don't seem 
to have been subjected to any pressure. . 
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of them there is a wel] marked hook like portion composed of 
the same whitish material. This does not enlarge apparently, 
but is of the same size in the smallest ones as in the largest. 
On the surface attached to the wood there are generally four 
white lines, sometimes more, bending over from the outer sur- 
face and tending to converge to the centre of the attached 
portion. When the substance is removed, traces of these white 
lines are left on the wood The attached surface shews a 
brownish red central, oval portion, with delicate raised bands 


of the same colour, like the belly of certain aphides. The waxy 


material can be removed and leaves an oval brownish-red, 


cyst-like body, with a minute dark coloured stem shaped like a 


beak, containing a yellowish glaizy fluid with faint streaks of 


dull red. The white covering contains much water, which leaves 
a pinkish waxy substance on evaporation. 


This dissolyes com- 
pletely in turpentine, and forms a semi-transparent glycerine 
The wall of the capsule is 


It shows with } inch miscroscopic power a series of 
From near some of 


These elevated pores partly retain their 
The contents are cells of all 


The largest of them by micrometric measurement 


are ,, of a millimetre in diameter, but by far the greatest pro- 


proportion are not larger than facteria. These smallest ones 


are for the most part grouped together. Between the largest 
cells xre groups of minute red coloured ones, forming in their 
arrangement a net like appearance, and in some parts these 
seem to be contained in delicate transparent vessels of irreg- 
ular calibre. 


My own conclusion is that the organism is the undeveloped 


female of an aphis of which I have as yet been unable to find 
any description. In Van Benedens quite recent work on animal 


parasities it is not mentioned. It has resemblances to the woolly 


aphis or American blight (A. lanigera; Eriosoma mali of 
Leach), from the pores of which exude a ‘cotton-like wool’ or 
cottony excretion. I have not seen the male, but believe it has 
been seen in Téki6é. When found it will of course be winged. 


The corresponding Secretary then announced the receipt of 
‘“ An analysis of certain articles of Japanese food” by Mr. B. 


W. Dwears, which, on his motion. was taken as read, and recom- 
mended to be printed. 


“A Review of the Introduction of Christianity in China 


and Japan” by Mr. J. H. Gubbins, was then read by the 


Secretary. 
Professor Syle said that he would only add a few facts by 
way of supplement to the information contained in the paper. 


Pére Verbiest had been required to superientend the casting of 


cannon ; and it was laid upon the R. C. Missionaries to make 
a trigonometrical survey of the Empire, which they did. 
Mathew Ricci was eminent for his ability and success: it was 
claimed that, at his death, he left between 300 and 400 
organized Churches in China. About 30 years ago might be 
seen at Shanghai, the raised terrace, surrounded by a hand- 
some stone balustrade, which had ‘been constructed for the 
purpose of making his astronomical observations. To assist 


in his mathematical calculations he took a promising youth 
from the Zie family and instructed him, leaving behind a ma- 


thematical book which is found in use at the present day. 


Young Zie was instructed in religion also, and became a 


zealous convert, composing an Apology for Christianity, which 
has been compared with that of Justin Martyr. He rose to 
the highest rank asa Mandarin, being made finally a Tsen- 
Siang, or Prime Minister. He retired in his old age to Shang- 
hai, where his own influence, and that of his grand-daughter 
Candida, was such as to increase the number of converts ; and 
permanency was given to the effect of their labors by the 
gift of their homestead to the missionaries. On that property 
has been built an extensive ecclesiastical establishment, now 
known as the Ze-ka-wei, where the meteorological observations 
were made which are found in the last volume of the Shang- 
hai Asiatic Society. Prof. Syle also remarked that, in regard 
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to the absence of any permanent impression made by the 
efforts of the R. C. Missionaries, it was to be observed that 
there were many benevolent institutions in Kiang Nan, the 
Province in which are found Shanghai, Sung-Kiang and Soo- 
chow; and no inquiries, continued through a number of years, had 
enabled him to trace their origin back farther than 200 years. 
There are Foundling Hospitals, Dispensaries, Poor-houses, 
Strangers’ Homes; Funds for Bridge-building, Burials, Widows’ 
Pensions, Life-saving, Fire extinction, etc., etc., and the 
Roman Catholics claim that these all arose in imitation of the 
Orphan Asylums, etc. which they had been the first to establish 
—a claim which there is nothing to discredit, as far as now 
known. There were certain phrases in the paper which 
Professor -Syle did not admire, such as ‘the Buddhist Church,” 
“the Buddhist Clergy, etc.,”"—but these were partly matters 
of taste, for which the Society was not responsible, and 
which therefore need not occupy their time and attention. 

Mr. Satow then made some observations upon the causes 
which led to the downfall of the Christian Mission in Japan, 
which want of space necessitates our keeping over until next 
week, when they will appear in exfenso. 

The Rev. J. Soper remarked that traces of the influence of the 
early fathers had been found in the neighbourhood of Nagasaki, 
where a number of adherents still existed amongst the hum- 
bler classes. This was proved by the retention of such words 
as Crucifix, Maria, Santa, Padre. This was accidentally dis- 
covered by observing a boy making the sign of the Cross, and 
on further enquiries being made, resulted in the discovery of 
the existence of such words as those above mentioned. 

The Chairman, after proposing that the thanks of the Meet- 
ing be given to the author for his interesting paper, which 
was carried by acclamation, deciared the meeting adjourned. 


SSS. 


Haw MReyports. 





IN H. B. M.’s CONSULAR COURT, KANAGAWA. 
Before RussELL RoBERTSON, Esq, Consul. 
Saturday, October 27, 1877. 

Rats ALI HassaL vs. WILLIAM ErpMon: 


This was a charge of assault. 

Plaintiff stated that he was in the engine room of the steamship 
Malacca yesterday when he was directed by the 4th engineer to 
do some work. He refused to do so, and the 4th engineer told it 
to the 2nd engineer, defendant. who then struck plaintiff. 

Defendant said that there was some noise in the engine-room 

esterday, and he sent the 4th engineer to see what it was. 
The 4th engineer came back and complained of plaintiff, and 
when detendant remonstrated with plaintiff, the latter was im- 
udent in his answer, which caused defendant to slap plaintiff's 


e. 
The 4th engineer deposed that he had to report plaintiff to de- 
fendant for not doing as he was ordered to do, and as plaintiff was 
impertinent, the defendant gave him a slap. 
is Honour cautioned defendant to be more patient in future. 


Monday, October 29, 1877. 

Arthur Bell, Nadal Dubin, Robe:t White, William Taylor, 
Robert Edmunds, and Ake Ridderbjeike, seamen belunging to the 
British barque Naworth, were charged with xbsence without leare, 

On the 25th inet., the prisoners came aslore to lodge a cumpluint 
against the Cuptuin, und have not been on Lourd since. 

The prisoners admitted the charge, and were sentenced to one 
week's imprisonment. 





Joseph William Graham, master of the British birque C/ifton, 
was charged by the shipping maeter, J. J. Enslie, with contravening 
section 149, par. 2 of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 and also 
contravening section 166 of the same Act. 

J. J. Enslie, sworn, ssid: The articles of the Clifton do not set 
forth the number of men who are engaged as suilora; furth-rmore a 
copy of these articles has not been made accessible to the crew. 

efendant suid that he knew of no law requiring the number of 
men engaged as sailors to be stated, and further that. the articles 
had been handed to him by his consul at Antwerp, and he under- 
stood them to be in order. That was early in Murcl or April. The 
Gonsul had handed the articles to him without comme:t. He had 
exposed no copy of the articles of agreement on board 

Find £1 for failure to keep copy of agreement accessib'e to crew. 





Tuesday, October 30, 1877. 


J. M. Patterson, engineer of the Afassilia, wae charged with be- 
ing drunk and assaulting a police officer. 

Police constable Schults deposed th | » Japanese policeman came 
to the station for assistance. Witness went along and found the 
prisoner asleep in the road, and took him to the station. 
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Takahashi, a Japanese police officer, said that the prisoner had 
struck a Japanese nnd cut his head. He was arrested by Japanese 
policemen and bound, but at his request his hands were untied, and 
then he nasaulted two or three of the police. He also drewa knife 
and struck one of the men on his cap. 

Gonda, another policeman, suid: At two o'clock this morning 
I went, in consequence of infurmation received, to the house of s 
Japanese, whom I found with blood streaming from his 
head. I arrested the prisoner and took him to the Takashimacho 
police station. I re; orted the circumstanse to Takahashi, who 
ordered the prisoner to be taken to the Yokohama police 
station. On his way thither, his hands were wnlosened and 
he struck me, and from the cut on my cap I conclude that he hada 
knife. He then ran away and was pursued ; he clutched me by the 
shoulder and tore my coat. Prisoner then went to sle«p at the Tobe 
police station, and i repurted the mutter to the Sabaimachi police 
station. 

Kuwnda Yeishe said: This morning, between two and hialf-past 
two, the prisoner came in a jinrikisla« and created a disturbance ia 
my house. |! mterfere?, nnd prisoner pushed me down stairs aod 
hit me on the heid, He cuns down after me, and assaulied me 
ugnin, My face became coverud with blood. The police were then 
Bent for. 

Prisoner said that he wus first assaulted by the Japanese, and 
truck them in self defence, He denied having used a knife. He 
thought his word entitled to as much credit as that of a heathen 
Jupanese, - 

Fined $5.00 and costs, or, in default, ten days’ imprisonment. 





Mr A. C. Dunn moved for a new trial of the lawsuit brought 
ngainst him by Mr F, V. Dickins, and adjudged by thie Court m 
favour of pluintiff on the 24th August last. In support uf the 
motion, it was pleaded that the judyment was rendered in error, und 
also that the case liad been heard without assessors. 

Mr Dickins opposed the s otion, und asked that the same be 
disallowed, with costs, on the plea that no written notice of the 
defendant’s intention to move for a new trial had been given withiu 
the time appointed by the rules of thie Court. 

Both parties nppeared personally in Court. 

Judgment on the motion to be given on Thursday next, the Ist 
November. 


IN THE U. 8S. CONSULAK-GENERAL COURT. 
Before H. W. DeEnrson, Keq., Vice Consul-General. 
Thuraeday, November 1, 1877. 

F. V. Dickins vs. A. OC. Dunn. 
(Adjourned from the 30th ultimo. ) 


On the motion male by defendant, Mr A, C. Dunn, for a new trial 
of the above case, tlis Honour to-day delivered the following 


PEc:sI0n. 


Judgment was rendered in thia cnse by the Consul-General, sit- 
ing without agsessora, on Aug. 24th, 1877. On the Ist Septemunber 
defendant fled » notice of his intention to move for a new trinl, and 
on the 8th of the enme month he filed the statement and uffidavit, 
required by sec. 77 and 78 uf the Consular Court Regulations. These 
prpera were served on the plaintiff, and on the 27th Septomber he 
filed a motion tothe effect that the motion of the defendant be disal- 
lowed with costs for this reason: ‘* No written notice of the de- 
fend nt’s intention to move for a new trial having been giv-n within 
the time appointed by the rules of this Court, as that within whiok 
after rendition of the judgment in the said cause such written notice 
should have been given, and the reqnireme:ts of rules 76, 77, and 78 
thus and otherwise not. having been complied with.” 

The only question ut present befure the Court is, whether the 
Court has the right to entertain a motion for a new trial, when said 
motion, or a notice of the intention to file such motion, is not filed 
within the time appointed by the Court Regulatione. 

“ The Regu'ations for the Consular Courts of the U. 8. of America 
in Japan” provide, see. 78th: The purty intending to move for s 
new trial shall give written notice of fhe same as follows: When the 
action has been tried by » Consul, sitting with nesessors, within five 
days after the rendi:ion of the judgment, and within two days after 
the judgment when tried by the Consul alone.’ 

So far as a new triul is concerned, therefure, the judgment became 
final and absolute upon the expiration of the time, within which the 
defendant's intention to move for a new trial should have been filed, 
and this Conrt is powerlees to deprive the plaintiff of the right he 
has secured by the neglect or defuult of the defendant, and is equally 
powerless to reliove the defendant from the effect of the limitations 
nbove quoted, 

The motion of the plaintiff is granted, and the motion of the de- 
fendant is disallowed with costs. | 

H. W. Dentsoy, 
U. S. Vice Conaul-General. 

Nov mber Ist, 1877. 





IN THE FRENCH CONSULAR COURT. 
Before Il. PizRret, Esq., Consul. 
Messrs. A. GERARD and G, BuakEway, Assessors. 
Tuesday, October 30, 1877. 

A PILLoN vs. O. MICHEL. 


Plaintiff, ae a privileged creditor on the estate of “ Les Forges 
Francatses,” claimed from defendant as liquidator of the said 
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estate the sum of $176.86, to wit house rent for the property No. 
174, Settlement, during the month of January, 1877; $100.00, 
interest during six month, on the sum of $737.38, or $36.16, and 
further two months’ rent, £30. He nlso claimed that the rent due to 
him for the four months February to June 1877, at the rate of 
$60.00 per month, ought not to suffer any deduction on account of 
fees to defendant as liquidator. 

The parties appeared per-onally. 

Defendant demanded that the claim be dismissed, ae the estate 
was already liquidated, and plaintiff had not presented his present 
claim in due time. 

Plaintiff said that when he had wanted to explain his present 
claim to defendant, the latter had ordered him out of the office. \r 
Boudou could corruborate his evidence. 

Defendant retorted that the ra:on why he ordered plaintiff out 
of the office was that plaintiff had said tha’, when defendant had to 
arrange money affairs, somo of the money alwnys stuck to his fingers 
He added that plaintiff had yesterday made him a proposition, through 
Mr Housenl, to arrange the mut er by paying $40 00. 

Ae the Court considered it requisite to tako the evidence of Mr 
Boudou, the cnee was adjuurned until 2 p.m. 

The Court resumed its silting at 2 p.m. 

Jean Boudou, in re; ly to t' e Court, deposed that he remembers 
that he, one day, together with Mr Pillon, was in Mr Michel’s office, 
and that witness there had stated to Mr Michel that the estate in 
liquidation was indebted to Mr Pillon in ths sum of $100 on account 
of one month’s house rent, and that Mr Michel had taken note of 
that observativn. 

Defendant denied this, and produced the instrument of liquida- 
tion dated 3let August, 1877, to which the signature of Mr Piilon is 
affixed. 


Plaintiff produced a letter from defendant, dated the 20th Sept- 
ember, 1877, in which the latter agreed that plaintiff, his signature 
to the above act notwithstanding, might attuck the act of liquida- 
tion in open court, provided it be done within three months. 

Defendant said, in reply to a question by the Court, that the 
reason why he gave that letter to plaintiff was that Mr Favre sent 
every day to him, defendant, to receive plaintiff's dividend, and in 
order to get rid of that bother he paid Mr Favre and gave plaintiff 
the above leiter. With regard to the disputed house rent for two 
monthis, amounting to $10.00, he explained that after the | quidation 
was finished there remnined a couple of m:chines, which, with the 
consent of Mr Boudou, were placed in a room belonging to Mr 
Pillon. As forthe four months’ house rent, February to June, at 
$60.00 per month, he produced plaintiffs receipts, Pluint:ff had 
asked the Court to order that this money should not auffer any 
deduction on account of fees to the liquidator; but he would ask 
plaintiff whether he, when he built a hou-e fur other people, did not 
want to be pnid for his trouble. 

Judgment to be given on Saturday next, the 3rd November, at 10 
a.m. 


IN THE IMPERIAL GERMAN CONSULAR COURT. 
Before E. Zaprr, Esq., Consul. 
Saturday, October 27, 1877. 


Nang, the Chinese cabin bey on board the German 3-masted 
schooner Frie/rich, was charged with assaulting the Captain on 
board this morning. 

The accused denied the charge; he said that he shipped in 
Hakodate a couple of months since in the Friedrich, and that he 
some days ago told the captain that he wanted to leave the ship, 
but that the Captain told told him to wait tive or six days more. 
Last night he asked leave to go ashore but the Captain refused 
him leave. Consequently he had male up his mind not to work 
to-day, and as the Captain called him this morning at 4 o’clock to 
make a fire in the kitchen, he answered that he was not the cook. 
The Captain then came into his cabin and dragged him out by the 
oe e did not strike the Captain, nor did the Captain strike 

im. 

Captain Hoyer, master of the Friedrich, said that he called the 

accused this morning at four o’clock and as the accused refused to 

et up, witness went into his cabin and dragged him out by the 
Fair: When they bad arrived on the deck accused struck witness 
on the forehead. Witness does not know with what instrument 
he was struck, but the mark is yet visible on his forehead and 
this morning it was bleeding. He produced a sword-stick found 
in the bed of the accused. 

Berthelsen, second mate in the Friedrich, deposed that when he 
came on deck this morning he saw the captain bleeding from his 
forehead. He did not see what took place between the captain 
and the Chinaman. 

His Honour observed that the proper way for a ship-master to 
treat a refusal of duty on the per of any person on board was not 
to dray the guilty person by the hair upon the deck but to makea 
complaint in the Consulate. As to the charge against the China- 
man for assault, it was not proven and the Chinamau must be 
acquitted. 3 . 

Captain Hoyer said that he did not want the Chinaman on board 
any longer. , 


IN THE TOKIO SAIBANSHO. 
Befure YamMAMeoTO Ma sami, Hanji. 
Saturday, October 27, 1877. 
YoronaMa SALVAGE AND Divers’ Company, vs Sayesur Tarcnt. 


This was a claim for $300, forfeited bargain money, $270,90 for 
iron sold and $150 damages for alleged breach of contract, by which 
defendant Lad bscome purchaser ol w certain quantity of old iron, 
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Mr M. ©. Bonger, a partner in the suing firm, appeared for plain- 
tifs ; Suzuki Shinsuke, a resident of T6kid, for defendant. 


Mr Bonger stated that on the 4th November, 1876, the plaintiffs 
entered into a contract (which was produced) with defendant, by 
which ther agreed to sell to the defendant all the old iron they had 
on hand at the rate of $23.10 per ton, that defendant paid them 100 
yen bargain money and promised to take delivery within twenty 
duys. Defendant took delivery of fifteen tons within the said term, 
and he then asked for» prolongation of the term for taking delivery. 
‘The term was accordingly prolonged for twenty days more on 
condition of def. ndunt paying additional 200 yen bargain money. 
On the 14th December, 1876, defendant tok delivery of 36 
tons and a ke for a respite of five days more, within which to take 
delivery of the remainder of the iron. On the 5th February, 1877, 
defendant again asked for a prolongation of 25 days, to which plain 
tiffs consented by a document, dated the 5th February, 1877. 
However, defendant did not take delivery within the above term, 
but on the lat March, 1877, he sent his danfo, Nakayama by name, 
to plaintiffs with word that he would take the iron away the next 
day, but he did not come according to promise, and plaintiffs then 
informed defendant that they had sent the machinery for hoisting 
the iron to Yokoska, and would be unable to deliver the iron to 
defendant until the said machinery had come back from Yokoska. 
Ae soon as it lind returned, plaintiffs sent words to defendant on 
the 18th March to come and take delivery, but defendant never 
eame,. On the 28th March plain'iffs informed defendant that, if 
he dil not tuke delivery of the iron, the 300 yen bargain money 
paid would be forfcited. On the 3lst March defendant came 
and asked fur still further respite. Plaintiffs then told defendant 
that the bargain money should not be forfeited if defendant 
would agree to tuke delivery from the lst April, of all their 
iron, This defendant napreed to, bat he only took away two 
large pieces of iron on the 2nd April, and en the next day he failed 
to make his appearance. Piaintiffsnow demand that the 800 yen 
birgain money be declared forfeited according to the document dated 
Sth kebruary, 1877, and that defendant be ordered to pay $270.90 
for the two large pices of iron taken away by him on the 2nd April, 
and further $150.0.) dsmages fur the loss sustained by plaintiffs in 
consequence of defendant's breach of contract. 


On behalf of the defendant it was admitted that he had entered 
into the contract, dated the 4th November, 1876, abuut purchasing 
iron from the piaintiffs, that he had paid 300 yen bargain money, 
and that he up till the 14th December, 1876, had taken delivery of 
50 tons of iron Inadocument, dated the 16th December, 1876, 
the total amotnt of iron sold to defendant. was estimated at 70 tons, 
and when the 50 tons, already tuken delivery of, are therefrom de- 
ducted, there reinnuin 20 tons. The defendant had only wanted to 
buy £0 tons of iron from the plaintiff, but owing to his ignorance of 
of foreign Linguage he was not aware that the contract, dated the 
4th November, 1876, stipulated that ‘all the iron’”’ should be taken 
delivery of by him. In this manner he became compelled to take. 
delivery of 20 tons mere. When he, on the 5th February, 1877, 
made a contmet with plaatiffs, by which he ubtained prolongation 
of the term for teking delivery, plaintiffs promised to have the 
two large pieces of tron loisted out of the water; but when 
defendant on the 27th February sent his bantu Nakayama to take 
delivery of them, then plaintiffs informed the latter that they had 
sent their hvisting machine to Yokosku, and requested him to wait: 
until the machine came back. To this defendant agreed, and on the 
18 bh March plaintiffs sent him word to come and take delivery as 
the machine had returne| from Yokoskn, but the defendant replied 
that the state of the tide at preeent caused some inconvenience to 
the transport. On the 23th March plain‘iffé informed defendant 
that his burgain money would be forfeited if he did not take de- 
livery, in consequence of which defendant, on the 8lst March, went 
to sce plaintifs Het ld them, that he had already on the 27th 
Februnary seut a person to tuke delivery, who was prevented from 
doing eo by the plaintiffs not being prepared to deliver, and that it 
was very unreasonable on their part nuw to declare the bargain 
money forfeited on account of a short delay on defendant’s part, 
caused by a difficulty in effecting the transport. This the a or 
tiffs at Inst admitted. Defendant never entered into a verbal 
contract to take “all plaintiffs’ iron,” us stated by plaintiffs, 


A popoeal was made by plaintiffs to defendant to take 
over the iron remaining on their hands, and calculated to 
wei; 29 tons; defendant replied that he would take it 


nt the estimation of 25 tons, but os this did not meet with 
plaintiff,’ approval no agreement wes effected. On the lst April 
shinsuke went to plaintiffs’ office, but found it closed on account of 
it being Sunday ; he returned the next day and took delivery of the 
two lurve pieces of iron. He then wanted to buy some more of the 
remaining iron, but plaintiffs asked for pnyment for the two large pieces 
of iron, although defendant had already paid 300 yex bargain money on 
the purchase of 70 tens, Out of these 7U tons 50 had already been 
taken delivery of and if defendant should now pay extra for the two 
large picevs of iron, then there would only remain 11 tons that had not 
be. n taken delivery of, and the barguin money would be in excess of 
the price agreed upon. The defendant therefore replied that the price 
of the large pieces ought to be deducted from the bargain money, or 
else, the price of the two large pieces, plus the price of the remaining 
11 tone, be deducted frum the bargam money, the deficiency to be 
made goud by the defendant. But the plaintiffs contended that the 
iron, of which defendant wus to take delievery, was nut only 11 tons, 
but all the iron which plaintiffs had on hand, furthermore used bad 
language, as if defendant had stelen the two large pieces of iron, 
While defendant was still trying to bring pluintiffe to reason, he was 
unexpectedly summoned ut their request to appear before this Court 
To sum up, defendant has throughout the whole affair acted according 
tg cuntruct, and there ia therefuro uot the slightest reason why hig 
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bargain money should be forfcited; defendant is prepared to take 
delivery of the remaining iron, whenever it pleases plaintiffs, on con- 
dilion that the price be deducted from tlhe bargain money, which 
will thon etill leave a surplus. 

The Court delivered the following 


JUDGMENT, 


The plaintiffs state that the defendant made a verbal agreement 
to tnke delivery from the Ist April, 1877, of ‘tall the iron” still re- 
maining on plaintiffs’ hands. Defendant, on the other hand, says 
that whut he.agreed to take delivery of fromthe let April was only 
the 20 tons left on his former contract. Every day’s experience teaches 
us that nobody is cureless in trangacting business of great importance, 
and very particular in mutters of small importance. If the plaintiffs 
really lind, for the contract contained in the document dated the 
16th December, 1876, and in virtue of which defendant 
was yet to tuke delivery of 20 tons of iron, substituted another; 
according to which defendunt was to buy “all the iron” at a 
higher price, why did they not make a written contract ? The plain- 
tiffs say that they made a written contract with regard to the 20 tons, 
which was of small yulue, but only a verbal ugreement with regard 
to ‘fall the iron” remaining on their handa, which wae of high value; 
however, for the above named reason, this statement is improbable 
and cannot be accepted. The defendant is therefore only bound to 
take delivery of 20 tons of iron. 

The defendant having already tuken delivery of a certain quantity 
out of the 20 tons, only 11 tons remained, and it was a breach of 
contract on defendant’s part that he did not take delivery of these 
11 tons, after the 2nd April, as had been verbally agreed upon on 
the $lst March. ‘Ihis latter agreemeent must be considered as having 
superseded that of the 65th February.  Plaintiffa are therefore 
entitled to damnges for the loss sustained by them in consequence 
of the defendant not having taken delivery of the 11 tone, but there 
ig no reason why the plaintiffs should alao demand forfeit of the 300 
yen bargain money and payment of the price of the two large pieces 
of iron. : 

For these reasons the plaintiffs’ cluim is hereby diamiesed. 


THE TOKIO SAIBANSHO. 
27th Oct., 10th year Meiii. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, October 25th, 1877. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


_ Despatches from Bucharest announce that, the Rouma- 
nian troops have three times attacked the Gravitza 
Redoubt, but were unsuccessful. 

Osman Pasha telegraphs that the Russian forces on 
the 19th October attacked the Turkish Right Wing East 
‘of Plevna, but were repulsed. 

Russian troops have arrived before Kars and sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender. 

Russian troops are marching towards Erzeroum. 

CoLLieRY EXpLosion 1N GREAT BritAIn. 

A terrible colliery explosion has taken place at High 
Blantyre, four hundred men being in the mine at time of 
the explosion, all of whom it is feared have perished. 


London, 19th October, 1877. 
According to a Russian official despatch, on the 15th 
instant, a complete victory was guived over the Turks 
- under Ahmed Muktar Pasha at Aladjadagh. 
The Russians took 32 guns, many prisoners, including 
seven Pashas and immense quantity of war material. 
Ahmed Muktar Pasha fled to Kars. 
This news is mostly confirmed by an official Turkish 
despatch. 
London, 14th October, 1877. 
The only news to hand from the seat of war is that a 
flood has carried away the bridge over the Danube at Ni- 
kopoli. . 
The prisoners in the Ponge case [who were all sen- 
tenced to death] have been respited. 
The General Elections in France have resulted in the 
electfon of 8320 Republican, and 210 Conservative candi- 
dates. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 


London, 26th Sept:—The Chartered Bank pays a divid- 
end of 3 per cent. for the half year. 

London, 26th Sept.—Ori ntal Bank Corporation, £27. 
Chartered Bank, £23. Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 

London, 20th Sept.—On the 22nd instant, severely 
contested engagements took place between the forces 
under Ismail Pasha and Geni ral Tergukasow, which last- 
ed nine hours. The result was indecisive, both sides 
maintaining their pesitions. The Russian loss was 300; 


the Turkish 40. 


Google 


London, 1st October.—The Porte has refused to comply 
with the Russian request to transport timber across the 
Danube for the ostensible purpose of erecting hospitals. 

There has heen a seizure of arms in Transylvania, 
destined for the irruption of 4,000 men over the mountains 
to destroy the Jassy line of railway. General Kiapks 
disavows any connection with the movement, which he 
deprecates. 

Suleiman Pasha telegraphs that, owing to bombardment 
from three sides, Russian tenure of the positions in the 
Schipka Pass is critical. 

The revenue for the quarter shows a decrease of 
£110,000. 

A Russian ‘official despatch states that on the 27th in- 
stant, Ismail Pasha unsuccessfully attacked Tergukasow 
and was defeated with very lieavy loss. The Russian 
loss was only 171. 

A despatch from Abmed Mukhtar Pasha states that 
several Russian battalions from Ardahan, having crossed 
oe Kars river, were attacked and completely defeated by 

im. 

London, 38rd October.—Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha, on the 
Ist instant, gained a complete victory over 10,000. The 
engagement lasted five hours, and the Russians were 
driven beyond the frontier with a loss of 400 men. 

Osman Pasha telegraphs that the Russians are bombar- 
ding continuously to the eastward of Plevna. 

A Russian official despatch states that the insurrection 
in the Caucasus is almost suppressed. 

London, 3rd October.—Ahmed Mukhtar and Osman 
Pasha has been created Ghazis. 

The Mansion House Famine Relief Fund amounts to 
£300,000. 

A Russian reconnaisance of 6,000 men, made from 
Kustendji, withstood repeated charges from the enemy's 
cavalry; and approached near Bazardjik, which, however, 
they found strongly entrenched. They then returned. 

A Russian official despatch states that a wide-spread 
insurrection has broken ont in Daghestan and that the in- 
surgeuts have been completely ‘defeated and dispersed. 

Several scientific bodies having made representations to 
the Privy Council respecting Dr. Hunter’s researches, 
Lord Salisbury has sanctioned grants for similar observa- 
tions to be made in England and for a daily solar phote- 
graph to be taken in India. 

London, 4th October.—Reouff Pasha has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish army in the Balkans, 
and Suleiman Pasha Commander-in-Chief of the Army of 
the Danube, whilst Mehemed Pasha has been recalled. 

London, dth October.—A ‘Turkish official despatch 


states that a grent battle was proceeding near Alexan- 


dropol on the 2nd instant, which was apparently in favour 
of the ‘Turks. The Daily News correspondent states 
that the Russian army under the Grand Duke Michael 
has made a general attack on Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha, 
and carried the entrenchments, which are the key to his 
position, The further advance of the Russians, who 
bivouacked on the conquered positions, was however 
checked. The Russian loss was 1,500 men. Fighting 
recommenced on the following morning. 
Oxsituary.— Major-General Louisada Barrow. 





ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH MAIL. 


London, 20th September.—According to trustworthy 
intelligence, the interview between Prince Bismarck and 
Count Andrassy at Salzburg was a sequel to the late 
meeting between the I:mperors of Austria and Germany 
at Ischl, to strengthen and complete the understanding 
between the three Emperors. 

Mr. Fawcett, M.P., speaking at an Indian Famine 
meeting at Salisbury, deprecated a grant from the British 
Government, because it would, he said, weaken local 
energy.. J2conomy, he said, urges retrenchment iu the 
Indian army expenditure and the employment of the sur- 
plus on irrigation works. The Mansion House Relief 
Fund has renehed £200,000. 

Calcutta, 21st Sept.—An influential representative Fa- 
mine Relief Meeting was held to-day at the Town Hall. 
Resolutions were passed favouring the object of appointing 
au influential representative committee to collect subscrip- 
tions aud transmit the same wherever desirable, ‘Lhe 
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Missionary Conference Comnuiittee have announced their 
intention to merge their funds. Mr. Wood, Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, is appointed Treasurer, and 
Messrs. J. Fergusson and Kristodas Pal are appointed 
Secretaries. General subscribers are invited. 


London, 21st Sept.—The Russian Imperial guard are 
daily passed through Bucharest on their way to the front. 


London, 22nd September.—Murshal MacMahon’s mani- 
festo has caused uneasiness. The Republicans are indig- 
nant and have issued a couuter-manifesto. 


Paris, 22nd September.—The result of M. Gambetta’s 
second trial is a confirmation of the previous sentence. 
An official decree orders the elections of the new Chamber 
of Deputies to be held on the 14th October. Both houses 
of the French Legislature are convoked for the 7th No- 
vember. 


London, 22nd Sept.—According to unofficial Turkish 
accounts, the attack by Melemed Pasha was on the Rus- 
sian positions beyond Banikalom, where the Russians 
were strongly entrenched in the village of Tchairkens 
and along the river. No Turkish official account of the 
battle has yet been received. General Ignatieff is in dis- 
grace with the Czar, and has gone to Kiev. 


The Colonel of the 69th Foot has been appointed 
Colonel of the 15th Foot, vice Drought deceased. The 
Colonel of the 54th bas been appointed Colonel of the 
69th. Lord Mark Ker has been appointed Colonel of 
the 54th. 


London, 24th Sept.—A Russian official despatch states 
that the Russian loss at the Schipka Pass on the 17th 
instant was 30 officers and 1,000 men. ‘The fighting is 
described as desperate. 


London, 24th Sept.—A Russian official despatch states 
that the Turks on the 21st resumed the bombardment of 
Fort Nicholas in Schipka Pass and afterwards made re- 
peated aud unsuccessful attempts to carry it by assault. 
The fighting is continuous. On the 19th instant at night- 
fall, Ismail Pasha attacked the position occupied by Ge- 
neral Tergukasow (in Armenia), but was defeated 
with great loss. Reuter’s special correspondent states 
that Tergukasow’s positions have been almost 
turned by the Turkish force south of Igdyr and that sup- 
plies are failing the Russians, owing to the failure of crops 
in the province of Erivan. A Turkish official despatch 
states that a Turkish division acting as convoy to ammuni- 
tion has arrived within two hours’ march from Plevna. 
Fighting took place at Biela on the 21st instant, but the 
result was indecisive. 


Paris, 24th Sept.—An electoral manifesto by the late 
M. Thiers has appeared, in which he lays great stress 
n the maintenance and stability of Republican ideas 
and declares that the Republic governed by an auti-Re- 
publican personnel is intolerable. 


London, 24th Sept.—The examination of the detectives 
in connection with the Turf frauds has ended in all the 
defendants being committed for trial. Bail has only been 
accepted in the cases of Clarke and Froggatt. 


Simla, 24th Sept.—The Turkish Envoy was met at 
Bulkabak by the Amir’s troops and courtiers in durbar. 
The kbans and elders welcomed him and brought him 
into the city under a salute. Ample provisions and all 
necessaries were stored at every stage of the journey by 
the Amir’s orders. Sirdar Zakaria Khan was appointed 
to superintend all arrangements for His Excellency the 
Envoy’s comfort. 


London, 26th Sept.—The Turkish troops have occupied 
a natural stronghold in Roumania, opposite Silistria. The 
total Russian and Roumanian loss before Plevna has been 
27,000 men. 


London, 27th Sept.—The Mansion House Madras Fa- 
mine Relief Fund now amounts to £250,000 

M. Gambetta’s appeal comes on for hearing in No- 
vember. 


London, 27th Sept.—The jury have returned a verdict 
of wiful murder in the Penge case, with a strong recom- 
mendation to mercy as regards the women, All the 
prisovers have been seuteuced to death, 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Each gives three voyages to lasting fame ; 
Each on the chart leaves record of his name; 
Yet in one point the close resemblance fails— 
The Spaniard that, and this the Pole assails. 


Painters and cheeses, doctors and degrees, 
Bastions and batteries, take whiche’re you please. 
Rival of Rome a its bridge renowned, 

All trades must dance, and all the world go round. 
This pretty town, what few great cities can, 

May safely boast, ‘‘ We showed the world a man” ! 
Look for a dukedom of imperial date, 

Ur Spanish palace, as well as great. 

Those who make sport with buried cities find 

This central spot exactly to their mind. 


—_ 
. 
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ANSWER TO LOGOGRIPH OF 27TH OCTOBER. 
Bell - ell—cell—dell—fell—hell— Nell —Tell—well—yell. 


Correct answers received from A.B., and Fujiyama. 





PROBLEM, 
by W. GrisHaw, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





So.vuTion oF Mr. EpNEyY’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.—Q. to Q.’s 5th. 1.—P. takes Q. 
2.—R. to Q.'s 8th., check, 2.—B. to K. B.'s sq. 
3.—B. to K. R.’s 6th. 3.—Anything. 


4.—R. takes B. and mates. 


Correct answers received from W.H.S., and W.B.M., Tokié ; Q., 
and C.B., Yokohama. 





The “Java” Sea and Fire 
Insurance Company. 


BATAVIA (JAVA). 


The Second Colonial Sea & Fire 
Insurance Company, 


BATAVIA, JAVA. 





et fies undersigned, having been appointed Agent at 
Yokohama for the above Company, is prepared 
to accept Marine Risks at current rates, 


NO POLICY FEES OHARGED, 


J. Px. VON HEMERT. 


Yokohama, April 9, 1878, 12ms, 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—During the last fortnight the market has been very quiet, and quota- 
tions are mostly nominal. Of Yarns only 16/24 low and medium spinnings continue in moderate demand. 
Shirtings are quite unsaleable and prices declining. Other articles are neglected, and hardly any business is 
reported. 

Grey Shirtings :— 


7 lbs. 884 yde. 39 in. per pee.... $1.40 to $1.75 White Shirtinga:— 

8 lbs. 884 yde. $4 in. »  « 1.80 to 220) 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 35 in. perpee. ... ... 2.20 to 2.40 

Slbs.4to 84 Ibe. 884 ,, 89in. » eee 1.B7EtO 2.274) Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80 in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib.... 0.65 to 080 

9 Iba. 884 ,, 44in. ‘g .. 300 to 2.60} Black Velvets See, ave aav. eke “eee. and een GOO 20 BS 
1. Cloth 7ibe. 24 «4, 82in. » ee 140 to 1.60 | English Drille 14/15 Ths. 40 yde, 80 in. ... 1... 2.40 to 2.65 

Pr 6lbs. 24 , 82in. ,, «... 1.10 to 1.25 | Taffuchelnes 123 yds, 48 in. we oo. 180 to 2.2 

Yarns.— | a 

No 16 to 24 ... cee cee cee oe Por picul.,.$28 25 to 31.75 No. 88 to 42 so. nue wee cee os per picul... $86.00 to 40.00 
No. 28 to 82... ase eee wee eee ~POr picul,,. $32 75 to 84.75 Reverse I'wist 16-24 1... seo ove ss. eee: faites 


Woollens.—The dullness reported in our last has prevailed throughout this week, and pri 
have assumed a downward tendency, while transactions have been insignificant in the extreme. 


Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured Moussclinesde Laine ...80 yds. 80in....0.25 to 0,28} 


Figured Orleans ... ... 29—380 yds. 81] in. ... 4.25 to 56.60 | Multicolored “5 ...80 yds. 80 in... 0.28 to 0.87% 
Shimagoro 4... wee nee 80 yds. 80 in. ... 3.75 to 6.26 | Cloth, all wool plain or faney .. 48 in. to 62in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... 0... «. —80 yds. 82in. ... 025 to 0.82 Presidents eee eee «oe OS in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.66 
Camlet Corde... ... ... 29—80 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilota =... oe wee oe B4 in. fo 56 in... 0.45 to 0.65 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—58 yds. 31 in. ... — Union... . .. 54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.80 


Lastings, Japan... ... ... 22—80 yds. 82 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 | Blankets, scarlet & yreen 6 to 8 Ibe... perib ... 0.40 to 0.45 
Plain Mouseelines de Jaine —80 yds. 80 in. ... 0.164to 0.18 


Sugar.—There has been more enquiry for Brown Sugars, for which the market is firm, but White 
Sugars are slightly weaker. Stocks consist of 50,000 bags. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag _...(nom.)... per picul.., $4.65 | China No. 4 Kook-ful ... .. ) ... por picul... $6.90 to $7.20 
»  inbasket ... 4) os “A Sas $4.50 | » No.5 Kong-fun ... 0 ose eee 1 eee $6.20 to $6.60 
Taiwanfooin bag... ..  o . ii $4.55 | » No.6 K-pok 1...) 21. cco cee ng we $6.20 to $5.70 

do. in basket... ... ... ¥ Sat $4.30 Swatow Brown ....0 1... cee cee wee 99 ee. None. 
China No 1 Ping-fah... ... - : None Duitong wes: Gk, See’. ees mabe cede si $3.90 


» No.2 Ching-pnk  ... ” ar $7.90 to $8.10 Japan Rice isi, “saat pees “Saw: takes (gs ... $1.80 to $2.80 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... 0 os. es .». $7.40 to $7.70 Kerosene Oil, nominal =... ce ose » cv $3.40 to $3.50 


Kerosene Oi].—In the almost total absence of stock, the market has assumed a much firmer tone since 
the Japanese settlement of October accounts. Quotations are $3.40 to $3.50 for cargo on the spot, and $3.20 to 
$3.30 “to arrive.” 





EXPORTS. 


Silk.—We yesterday published the following for the American Mail :— 

During the rather long period which has intervened since our last report, a very important busi- 
ness has been done. For about ten days the quotations given in our lust issue were well kept up, there having 
even been, at one time, a tendency towards higher rates. Unfavournable advices from Europe, however, have since 
caused heavy rejections to be made, and arrivals having been very large, native dealers are now ready sellers 
at the prices noted below. At the close very fak purchases are being effected, but the demand seems to be al- 
most exclusively for the Continent and America, and it looks as if English buyers were awaiting further 
reductions in order to operate, as they are, at present, to some extent holding aloof. The fall in prices for 
Hanks is about $40 to $50 per picul. Oshius have not undergone much change, and the demand for this des- 
cription of Silk has been limited. 

Settlements are 2,350 bales of Hanks, 450 bales of Oshius and 75 bales of Filatures, making a total of 
2,875 bales. Arrivals amount to 5,350 bales and stocks are increased to 3,100 bales. The total export since 
Ist of July to date is 8,747 bales, against 15,358 bales for same period last year. 


In London at 4s. 04d. per 1b. In Lyons at f. 5.10 per kilo, 


Hanks,—Suporior .........sccs0 sesssoeecorsesessteesecceseee $070 to 580 20/8 to 21/ 57.00 to 58.00 
a Best No. i & 2 vicsccsccscccecesscessseesveseccece $000 to 560 19/11 to 20/3 55.00 to 56.00 
‘ Good NO. 2  wv..eeccccscscececceusseces seasesessse $530 to 540 18/11 to 18/7 53.00 to 54.00 
és Good all round No. 24......cs0008 « aneens seese $490 to 510 17/11 to 18/8 50.00 to 62 00 
Ks Meditim No. 8 oo. ......cee . seseeeeeesesesceseese $470 to 480 17/3 to 17/7 48 00 to 49 00 
ss Common to inferior No. 4 & 5......cccececeesee $440 to 460 16/3 to 16/11 45.00 tu 46.00 
CORSO SI sisi vse coe to eehans ence oniauesevadeats _ — —_ 
Best... ceccsecsseccececaseerceees eases Nominal, $550 to 560 19/11 tu, 20/3 £5.00 to 56.00 
”? ee eeeeesserens $5C0 to 530 18/3 to 19/3 51.00 to 53 00 
Hatmatskii— Good to Best ........ cc ccaseccesesesececsceoe sae $450 to 470 16/7 to 17/3 4; 00 to 47.00 
” Common to Medium............000...ce005 eeseee S130 to 440 15/11 to 16/3 41.00 to 45.00 
Ka kedu,—Extia. oo. ccc ccccccceccceccesceece cesceees seecesseee $600 to 620 21/8 to 22/3 60.00 to 62 00 
is WI COU sis vicious veh sh Coane ca tired es valcis ened eieebazace, EDO (O 080 20/3 to 21/ 56.00 to 58.00 


” GOOG ieiiisuadinciee a naenpeeeseectiottnencdevivecatas eOOU VO. 000 19/3 to 19/11 54.00 to 55.00 
Pil@teives: voevi- ives cvsidevacs dassacdesectuan a beam Wessnce-s sane, BOR 1007 DO ¥2/3 to 26/8 62 (0 to 74 Ov 
Silk-worm’s FEggs.—Arrivals are about 1,600,000 cards and sales amount to 600,060 cards, — Prices 
have gradually fallen, and close at 20 to 30 cents for good sorts, A large quantity of medium and inferior 
descriptions have been withdrawn from the market and will proLably be destroyed, bat notwithstanding this, 
there will still remain on hand halfa million of cards for which no purchasers can be found, as it is expected that 
the last of the graineurs will have left by this opportunity and the next French mail. 
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Tea.—Business during the closing week has been fairly steady, settlements amounting to 2,500 piculs, 
while native holders seem more willing to meet buyers’ views, especially iu the better grades. 

Supplies continue on a moderate scale, and stocks in Yokohama amount in all to some 6,000 piculs. 

The Cremona had despatch for New York yesterday morning, leaving the Willard Mudgett to follow on 


the berth for the same destination. 


Commun a. cee cette ote 
Good Common 

Medium can’ - sien “ale “Zee. des 
Good Medium ...) ... se ov 


.«» $10.00 to $11.00 
«.. $12.00 to $15.00 
... $16.00 to $17.00 
.«. $18.00 to $21.00 


Fine ... ... $2200 to $25.00 
Finest ... $27.00 to $32.00 
Choice Sixt wees .. $34.00 nominal 
Choicest ees ooo eee eee — 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


quotations. 


Rates close as follows :— 
Sruag ine — Bank 6 monthe’ sight... eeeceeeseeoeesse 3s. 11 d. 

‘a Bank Bills on demand.............. 88. rH 

‘e Private 6 months’ eight..... ...... 40. Ojd. to § 
On Pante—Bank Sight .......sssccsssssessssseee $874 

Bank 6 monthe’ sight ............. 6.00 

és Private 6 me. sight................. 5.10 
Ox Honxexone—Bank sight..,..........004 oo § % dis. 

- Private 10 daye’ sight............... 1 


Exchange.—Sterling rates have fluctuated slightly throughout the week, closing rather easy at 


On SHAaNGHAI—Bank sight .........scccsecesessees 78 
Pa Private 10 daye sight............0 784 
On NEw Yorx—Bank Bille on demand......... 94 
s 80 days sight Private........ soceseee OG 
Ox Saw Frano.sco—Bank Bills on demand... 9 
- 80 days sight Private......... ef 
MisiOOt eS ciscccieisecad scaarecvene'n bvacluys tuesunpaeiee eee 417 
BOld FON. i csissscacasiccscsesses caves eincsdinssasaccsnaee OO e 








Shipping Intelligence. 








PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Tanais, from Hongkong.—Miss Smith, Messrs 
Cullen, Mourier, and Amano. 


Per Steam-ship Benarty for Kobe: —Meesrs. J. Goddard, E. de 
San, J. Winkcler, Gronewort, Nishino-miyn, and Sando. 


Per Steum-ship Malacca, for Hongkong.—Professor Vanek, 
Messrs. Vanck, Jr., and Wran; and 10 Chinese in the steerage. 


Per Stenm-ship Sunda fr6m Hongkong :—Mesers. H. Oishi and 
8. Maramats; and 4 Chinese on deck. 


Per Steam-ship City of Peking, from Hongkong for Yokohama. 
—Mr. C. D. Harman and wife; and 2 European in the steerage. 
For San Franvisco: Rev. J. B. Frazer and 4 children, Rev. J. O. 
Nione, wife, and 3 children, Mrs. Preston and 5 children. and Rev. 
Mr. Hartwelle and 8 children; Mrs. Saral, Bennet, Mr. John 
MoNulty, and 284 Chinese in the steerage. 


Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru for sage er and ports.—Mr. Lex, 
Mr.and Mrs. Mori, Mrs. Edward Lex, Yamada, Murata, Midzuhara, 
Murakami, Aoki, Miynki, Iye, Kushi, Kodzuki, Usui, Sugiyama, 
Nakakani, Kagai, Morioka, Yokura, Dousdebes, Oameron, Kushi 
Takara, Davidson, H. Gribble, and H. Kniffler. 

Per Saikio Marn from Shanghai and ports.—For San Francisco: 
Messrs. G. D. Emmons, U.SN., J. M. Kelly, and J. F. Kelly; 
Daniel Moureey in the steerage. For Yokohama: Mr. and Mrs. 
Goddard and 6 children, Messrs. Morris, Little, Stephene, Lewis, 
Walsh, Dury, Fuvre Brandt, Broeschen, Braess, Abell, Knobloch, 
Johnson, nnd 51 Japanese (including Lieutenant-General Tani and 
staff); 1 European, 4 Muley suilors, 454 Japanese, 1 Chinese, and 8 
servants in the steerage. 





CARGO. 
Per ae Tanais, from Hongkong :— 
ise ese Non bs: eau ese. ues een Ag OO] Paka: 
General. 792", 


‘Total... 1... 4,783 
Per Steam-ship Malacca, for Hongkong. — 
Silk for England ... see , eae oe 391 bales, 


France eee rrr) eee oo 165 ” 
Italy eee eee ee eae eve 119 99 
Total ««. 675 bales. 


Silk-worms’ Eggs ... ee en ack 
Per Steam-ship Sunda from Hongkong :— 
SUgar wee sce cee cee tees ne 
General ou. wee ote 
Ex Zambesi.., so seo ee one 


o. «=>: &9 Cases. 


--- 6,124 pkgs. 
960 


ee 045 K 


ese een eee 


Total ... so 9,329 pkge. 

Per Steam-ship Tokio Marx for Shanghai and ports. — 
Treasure 0 eee tee nce nes oee wee wee $5,000.00 
ese) Woes weer “eas --. yen 6,638.50 

Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru from Shanghai and ports.— 


>? eos ese 





Treasure sas ee $31,465,838 
.y) eee eco oe Yen 11,654.00 
REPORTS. 
The City of Peking reports :—Left Hongkong on the 24th instant 


at 12 m.; experienced strong N.E. monsoon in Formosa Channel ; 


thence smooth sea and light breezes to port. | 
aie 


O 


THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 
A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
Natty Edition, $12 per annum. 
WEEKLY Edition. Per annum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 
FORTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
vid San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7 
Three months, $4. 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 


LONDON.......... G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 
ne F. Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 
Street. 
; Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
NEw YORE ...... A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San Franoisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street. 
HONGKONG ...... Lane, Crawford & Oo. 
SHANGHAIL........ Kelly & Co. 
Hiogo & Ozaka... F. Walsh & Co. 
NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Co. 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these papers. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CAPITAL. 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” sama 
vsrde, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made in the House of Commons on 7th 
March, 1864 ( Times 8th March, 1864). 


CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne’s 
Square, Manchester with branch offices at 
14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 
Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 
And Newcastle. 
ia UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of 
Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above 
mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issue 
Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current 


Rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 
Yokohama, November 20, 1875, 
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SuHip’s Nawe. 


Tunnis 
Mes:enger 
Sunda 


City of Peking 


Ahitaushima Maru 


Saikio Maru 





Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 


CaPpTaInN, 


_ 


De lan M'celle 
Gilkey 
Reeves 
Tanner 

Ward 

Vroom 


Frae & Ria. 


Freneh str. 
American ship) 1027 
Britieh etr. 

American etr. 
Jupanese str. 
Japanese atr, 


WHERE FROM. 


ITongkong 
Hukodate 
Hongkong 
Hongkong 

| Kobe 
Shanghai & porte 


Dats 
LEYT 
P 


ORT. 


e 2) 


’ 
24 








CarGo. ConsiGNxEs. 
Mails, &c. M. M. Oo 
24) General Jupanese 
23) Maile, &c. . & O Co. 
24) Maile, &c. P. M. 8. 8. Co 
80} General . Co. 
Mails, &c. B. Co. 





‘Burp’s Name, 





lox. 























Dar. OaPrain Fiaa & Rio. | voy DEstINATION, DssPaTCHED BY 
Oot, Benarty Potter Britieh str. 1120 | Kobe Generul H. Alirens & Co. 
” Chrietine Weldfung German bq. 640 | Hakodute Ballast fl. Gruuert 
os Kedar Johnson British barque | 5382 | Puget Sound Ballast Captuin 
La Clocheterie Capt. Reynicr | Fr. corvette 1990 | Crui e -— -_-— 
»« 80 Malacca Smith British str. 1709 | Hongkong Mails, &. | P.& O. Co 
»» 81) Clifton Graham British barque| 357 | San Francisco Tea Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 81) Friedrich Hoser Ge m 8-m schr.| 295 | Hul.odute Bullast H. Grauert 
» 981) Doris Brodersen Nielren Danish ship 647 | Honglong General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
» 3} Tokio Maru Swain Japanese tr, | 1146 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
Nev. Oremona Gove American bq. | 608 | New York ‘Tea Sinith, Baker & Co. 
= Almatia Blanchard Am. 6 hooner | 235 | Nugnenki Ballast Captain 
YPessels in Barvotr. 
Name. Caprain. | nag axp Rig. | Tons. From. ARRIVED. CONGIGNEES. J) ESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
City of Peking Tanner Americ.n etr. | 6079 | Hongkong Oct. 31/|P M. . &. Co. - San Francisco 
Baikio Naru Vroom Jupanese steamer! 1:46 | Shanghai & ports | Oct. 381) M. B. Co. Shanghai 
Sunda ‘Reeves British steamer | 1704 | Hongkong Oct. 30; P. & O wo. 
‘Tbabor Per. dered Japanese stenmer| 600 | Kobg Oct. 9 | Lighthouse Department. 
‘Vibre De Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong Oct. 10)| M. M. Co. Hongkong 
Tanais De la M,celle| French steamer | 1785 | Hongkong Oct. 28 | M M, Co 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor American barque| 740 |Put ba-k with oargo) Oct. 19 | Ed. Fischer & Co. 
Auguste Reimers Hugenberg | German schooner! 208 | Takao [dumage| Oct. 22 | H. Grauert 
Beatrice Jordan Brisish schooner | 96 | Kurile Islands Sept. 19 | H. Cook 
G. W. Wapius Diedriechsen| Germun ship £38 | Neweustle, N.8.W.) Oct. 16} Walsh, Hall & Co 
Julia A. Brown Nickerson | Am. 3/m. schr. 543 | Newoastle, N.S.W.| Oot. 28 | Cornes & Co. 
Kingdom of 8weden | Smith British barque 787 | London Oct. 20 | Gtitchow & Co, 
Lotte Husker! Germ. schooner 26 | Kurile Islands Obt. 26 | Captain 
Mary Jane Brinemeier | Am. brigantine 335 | Kobe Aug. 20 | E.C. Kirby & Co. 
Messenger Gilkey American ship 1027 | Hukodlate Oct. 28 | Japanese 
Naworth Williams Biitish barque 350 | Antwerp Oct. 23 | K. Moulron 
Otsego ke Am. schooner 52 | Kurile Ielunds July 19 | H. Cook 
Parmenio Abbott Britieh barque $69 | Sydney. N.S. W. Sept. 7 | Order 
i ad —- British schooner | — | Nagasaki — ¥. D. Walker 
Williains British schooner 62 | Kurile Islands Oct. 21 | Captain 
. Willard Mudgett Dickie American burque| 875 | Newcastlc, N.S.W.| Oct. 13 | Walsh, Hall & Co. New York 
Vessels of War in Port. 
Name. Guns.| Tons. DgscuiPrion. CoMMANDER. 
ke ace se ee 
GERMAN—Nautilus ... ae 600 | Gunboat Captain Valnis 
Elixnbeth .. su) 22 2150 | Frigate Captain Von Wickede 
RUSSIAN—Haydamak | " 7 1000 | Corvette Captain Tirtoff 
‘i Boyan - 8 2000 | Corvette (Flag ship of Rear Admiral Pousino)| Captain Boyle 
Veadnick ... ws 8 1069 | Corvette Captain Novoselsky 
AMERICAN —Temnessee wee | 28 4220 | U.S. frigate(FlagshipofRear Adm. Patterson)| Captain \ oung 
Monocacy ... ...| 6 1870 | Gun-boat Captain J. P. Fyffe 
BRITISH —Kestrel Te 562 | Gun-veseel Commander Theobald 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


W. CRAWFORD & CO., 


75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL'S, 
LONDON, €E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
pete Pama and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 


tinent. 


E beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 
hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 

It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered, at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 





6ms. 


TRADE MARE. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates, 


24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
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W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL ood DIPLOMA OF HON- 
UR 


awarded, CENTENNIAL Exursition, Philadel 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmanship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 


The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action. Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 
ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 


Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS 
at £58.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0.0. Shooting 
guaranteed. 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£15/0/0, Well finished, good materials £21.0.0. Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded: our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion aud shooting qualities. 

Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 


ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 


awards of guns at the Centennial. ‘The crowning glory 
of the display was the case of W. & C. Scott & Son. 
This firm has sent more good guns to this country during 
the past few years than any other, and they especially 
commend themselves to American sportsmen from the 
fact that they furnish good guns, honestly made, and of 
high shooting powers at very moderate prices. Their 
TRIPLEX ACTION combines, in the highest degree, 
strength with simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the 
favor of all who test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strongly 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 30 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—Slight, Medium or Full. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. " 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement-on the Martini. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting. MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 


DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore, 
SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 
Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877, 
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BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 


COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 











M ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 


The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 


The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


SoLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 
INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


HFIOCKIN’S 
IMPROVED SEIDLITZ Powopenr. 


d. w. & m. 








differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 

ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, wnd may be taken 
by persons of all ages as a Covling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative according to dose. Its extensive u-e during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable guilities ns a Purgative Saline, 
and the fact that the powder retains its qualities for any number of 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 
will be found invaluable to Familiez, Travellers, or Emigrants, »s a 
preventive or remedy in all cares of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailments of life. 


Agents— 


BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 
16th June, 1877. 12 m—If. 


THB FOLLOWING 


I8 AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 
aa 6“‘T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
@ medicine for me, andI certainly do enjoy good health, scund 
Beleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills. 
ota I am 78 years old. 
“Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To the Proprietors of 


' NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 


18ins 








January 13, 1877. 
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Semana 
BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
supplying the HIGHEST AMOUNT OF 


Sp NOURISHMENT 
ay in the 


“a Wyot DIGESTIBLE 
AND CONVENIENT 
FORM. 
AVORY & MOORE, - 
168, New Bond-at., London, 





Ju'y 14, 1877. 


~GO-GAKU HTORI ANNAL 


OR 


GUIDE TO SELF INSTRUCTION, 
In English and Japanese, 
In 8 Vols., 





BY 
CAPTAIN F. BRINKLEY, 
Royal Artillery. 


The Japanese Government having GRANTED THE 
COPYRIGHT of this work, its price IS NOW RE- 
DUCED TO 

THREE DOLLARS. 

May be obtained at Messrs. Lanz, Crawrorp & Co 

and Messrs. F. WetmorE & Co. 


Yokohama, October 27, 1875. 


EXCHANGE TABLES. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO RUTTER’S 
From 3/6 to 4/ Sterling 


BY 


M AJOF;. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE STORES. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
(LIMITED.) 


gh E Undersigned is prepared to receive m for 

transmission to any part of the World to which 
there is telegraphic communication from Japan. Passen- 
yers wishing to telegraph their safe arrival in Europe from 
this, can do so on payment at this office of the sum of $6. 
Arrangements are being made to extend this system to 
other countries. : 


A. 








E. L. B. MCMAHON, 
agent, No. 32. 


Yokohama, April 25, 1874. tf. 


HAYWARD TYLER 


Engineers and Makers of 
SODA WATER MACHINERY, ENGINES, BOILERS, | 
HOUSE & GARDEN PUMPS, HAND FIRE ENGINES, . f a | 
DEEP WELL PUMPS, iE. i 7; 7 
STEAM PUMPS for Colliery and Mining Purposes, =A ae fete 
STEAM AND WATER AND GENERAL BRASS FITTINGS. sopa WATER MACHIN 


84 & 85, WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON. 
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Y. 


Google 


— 


Sayan Weekly atu. 


A POLITICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL 








New Serres. Vou. I. No. 42.] 


YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1877. 


[Price $24 PER ANNUM. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effiuxion. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 


Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


BIRTH. 
On the 5th instant, at No. 97, Bluff, the wife of Epwin 
Wuee ter, M.D., of a son. 
DIED. 
On the 5th instant, at the Convent of the Holy Infant Jesus, 
Yokohama, Sister St. DonaTren, age 31 years. 


Notes of the Geek. 

' The British Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, and party have re- 
turned safely from their trip to the north, arriving in Tékié 
on Wednesday evening after a somewhat severe journey: 
From Hakodate a trip was made to Sapporo, the capital of 
Yesso, and H. M.S. Modeste with the party on board then 
proceeded to Niigata, remaining for eight days off that port, 
during the whole of which time it blew too hard to allow any 
communication to be made with the shore. During most of 
the bad weather the vessel took shelter at the island of Sado, 
trying two of the anchorages. When at last a landing was 
effected at Niigata, the return journey to T6ki6, occupying 
eight days, was made overland. 











A private telegram from Europe, dated Friday, the 9th 
instant, and received in Tékié to-day, states that the Turkish 
forces in Asia Minor have been defeated at Kars and Erze- 
roum and have fled to Trebizonde. 


It cannot denied that the unfortunate quarrel among 
our racing men has had a dispiriting effect on the meeting 
of the Yokohama Race Club just concluded. More lovely 
weather could not be imagined than that we enjoyed 
during the three days the meeting occupied, so that on 
this score there was eyery inducement to pay a yisit to 
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the very pretty course the community possesses. But the 
public is rightly enough getting tired of this trumpery squab- 
ble, and if the racing men themselves will not resolutely 
set their faces against its further continuance, it were better 
that the public should refrain altogether from attending the 
race meetings, and so bring the obstinate few to their senses, 
Owing to this division there was a great falling off in the 
entries, but there was neverthless some good racing, and the 
result was not always the certainty which had been predicted, 
Braemer retaius his laurels as an unbeaten pony, but it should 
be remembered that he never met Bonny Doon, a pony Mr, 
John Peel may well be proud of. It is true that Hoolet, on 
the third day in the Merchant’s Cup, reversed the beating 
he received from Bonny Doon on the 1st day, but it was clear 
that through some error in management Bonny Doon went 
to the post on the third day in very unfit condition for racing, 
in addition to having to carry top weight. The greatest 
novelty, however, which this meeting presented, was the advent 
on the course of Ichi Roku, a pony raised at the Government 
breeding establishment at Nambu. The pony isagelding aged 
5 years and 4 months, his sire having been a pure Arab, one of 
those presented by the late Emperor Napoleon to the last 
Shégun, and his dam a native Nambu pony. He shows points 
of vast improvement on the ordinary native breed, and pro- 
mises well for the cross generally if care in selection of good 
dams can only be secured. But here the difficulty lies. It is 
well known that many of these half breeds exist in the country, 
which ought to be good ponies, but through want of judgment 
and care in selecting suitable dams, too many of them are weedy, 
useless animals, altogether unworthy of the time and trouble 
taken in rearing them. Jchi Roku’s appearance and perform- 
ances demonstrate how much judicious selection might do, and 
if this were exercised we might, in a few years,—that is sup- 
posing the present split in the racing community does not 
cause the sport to collapse entirely—see a good field of half 
breeds appear on the course. It becomes now a question for 
consideration whether such ponies should be allowed to com- 
pete on even terms with ordinary Japan ponies, and is one 
which the future committees of the Racing Club or Clubs will 
have todeal with. Apart from this novelty, the very excellent 
and unprecedented time in which the mile was run on 
the first day, will specially mark the 1877 Autumn Meeting 
of the Y. R. C, when Bonny Doon met Hoolet, contending for 
the Britannia Cup, and an extremely fast race ensued. The 
first quarter was done in 31 secs., the half mile in 63} 
secs., the five furlongs in a 1 min., 194 secs., the three quarters 
in 1 min., 387 secs., and the mile completed in the splendid 
time of 2 min., 10 secs. Good time was made in other events, 
among which we may particularize the Cuthay Cup on the 
first day, when Grey Friar did the half mile in 61 seconds ; 
the Visitors Cup on the second day for three-quarters of a 
mile, which Bonny Doon won in an easy canter in 1 min., 38 
secs.; the Merchants’ Cup on the third day for one mile and a 
quarter, when //oolet carrying 11st. 4lbs., beat Bonny Doon 
carrying L1sts. 10]bs, in 2 min.,, 434 seconds, and finally in the 
Sayonara Stakes on the same day, when Braemer carrying 11st. 
Ylbs. did the distance once round (slightly over a mile) in 2 
inin., 15 secs. All these show very good going, when it is ta- 
ken into consideration that our course is a succession of hills 
and dales, and that for any race over three quarters of a mile 
one hill has to be breasted sufficiently steep to appal the stoutest 
pony, Of the riders Mr. 7s has again been most 
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fortunate, scoring no less than eleven wins out of twenty-four 
events, being followed by Mr. Osborn with six. Strange to 
say the handicapping gave general satisfaction, and the result 
of the races showed the judgment which had been exercised 
in fixing the weights. 





The Amateur Athletic Association propose to hold their 
meeting at their Ground on the Rifle Range on Tuesday next, 
the 13th instant. The first race is set down for 12.30 p.m., 
and it has been arranged that the first heats of certain races 
and the more unimportant events will take place early in the 
afternoon, so that those who are unable to attend at the com- 
mencement will not be deprived of the principal interest of 
the meeting. The first heat of the Boy's Race is arranged for 
1.15, so youngsters who intend to compete should take care 
to be punctual. We are glad to say that the entries are well 
filled, and can congratulate the Association on the prospect 
of a very successful and interesting meeting. 





We unfortunate exiles in Yokohama—that is to say exiled 
from the world of music and art and all ita satisfying delights 
—are somewhat in the position of the Princess who by means 
of a magic toy could tell what any one in the Kingdom was 
having for dinner, but if we recollect right did not partake of 
any of the dainty dishes which were revealed to her curiosity. 
She was doubtless, however, enabled if so inclined, to gratify 
her palate with the best of foods prepared by her royal father’s 
French cook, and have many a cate and junket rare set before 
her whenever she had a mind to partake thereof. By the ma- 
gic of the foreign press we too can see, whenever we 
wish, with what delicious art food the world at large is refresh- 
ing itself—for all good music and great art does refresh and 
sustain both mentally and physically. But here alas our posi- 
tion differs from that of the Princess in the fairy tale. We 
have no source whence we can derive the nourishment{which our 
hearts are crying out for. ‘Tantalus-like we are chained fast to 
& wearisome round of daily tasks and petty social duties, unable 
to touch or taste of the delights for which our souls crave. And 
after all what a healthy appetite it is which demands that our 
artsitic longings should to some extent be gratified. It is to the 
utter absence of this, to most people, necessary food of the soul 
that we can trace much of the gloom that afflicts at intervals all 
of us whose dwelling fate has fixed in the nethermost parts of 
the earth. If our minds had proper relaxation, how much of the 
despondency, the discontent, the weariness, the selfishness, which 
overhang our life like a black pall, would disappear, 
and we should be able to_appreciate at their proper value the 
many comforts by which our life in the East is surrounded. 
Especially do we refer to the absence of music. The works of 
the poet and the scholar can be enjoyed here almost as well as 
in the great art centres, provided one has the patience to wait 
his turn at the library. Even what is being done in painting 
can to a certain extent be appreciated, for engravings and de- 
scriptions such as are contained in the various art journals do 
much to keep us familiarized with the works of the great men 
of the day. But of music no echo reaches us. To read of what is 
being done in the musical world, of the exquisite productions and 
the excellence of performance, is to sit at a Barmecide feast, 
aud to know that the appetite must remain ungratified. If 
only these islands, like Caliban’s isle, were ‘full of noises, 
“‘sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not,’—one 
of the great wants which distresses most of us, would no long- 
er exist. How keen is that want, is shown by the endeavour 
occasionally made by some of us to supply it, in however 
small a degree, by feeble amateur efforts, which take the weak- 
est forms, all equally unsatisfactory, and which are certainly 
only tolerated on the same principle that sometimesin the country 
we eat Japanese food because we can get nothing else. When 
therefore we are unexpectedly provided with such an entertain- 
ment as that given by the members of the German Club on Tues- 
day last, we may be pardoned if we here refer to it, although it 


was of a strictly private nature, and in the name of those who- 


Were present express our gratitude both to those who provided it, 
and to certain of those whose rare artistic skill contributed so 
largely to its success. It is surely a great gift to have but to 
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open the mouth or lift the hand in order to give the keenest 
and most refined pleasure to the listeners, and when these gifts 
are as graciously bestowed as on the occasion in question, it is 
hard to express gratitude without intruding on that privacy 
which it is the privilege of the givers to retain. Criticism would 
be entirely out of place on such an occasion, even were it called 
for. When artists condescend, amateur critics must be silent. 
But those who afforded such keen delight the other evening will 
not be displeased to learn that the generous display of their talents 
has afforded to many enjoyment to which they have long been 
strangers, and that perhaps some day we may be again em- 
boldened to become petitioners for pleasures which we feel 
sure it is a pleasure to give. 


We have received, just as we are going to press, a ie of 
the Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of the Imperial 
Mint at Osaka, for the year ending 30th of 6th month of 10th 
year of Meiji (30th June, 1877). 

The amount of Gold of Standard fine- 
ness ae into the Mint ta 


the yoar is..........cccccccscsscseceeseees 57,254 Ounces Troy. 
The aunt vot Gold Ballion for same 
DOPIOG  sicciecssdeisaccsavecnceseevcscessees 58,627 _ —s,, re 
The amount of Silver of Standard 
fineness.... Cone eereseeeeeesene ecaseeeereseces 4,734,180 ” ry} 
The amount of Silver Bullion........... 4,385,652 ,, 
The total number of coins struck is as follows. 
Number. - Value. 
Gold Yen, various denominations.... 214,228. 1,066,714.00 
Rilver coins _,, oe soe 29,185,676. 5,717,954.05 
Copper ,,__,, ~ sooo 85,136,117. 1,106,175.64 
Total sissccissdecudes 114,536,021. 7,890,843.69 





The largest yield of dollars in any one month was over 700,000 





We call attention to a translation from the Nicht Nichi 
Shimbun on the subject of the production and export of Silk- 
worms’ Egg cards. While the writer seems to recognise the im- 
propriety and undesirability from an economical point of view 
of Government interference in the business, he urges that it 
would be a good thing if the Government would assume en- 
tire control of the trade. We should think it has already had 
sufficient experience that speculation, even in Government 
hands, cannot be made with certainty profitable, but is subject 
to the laws of supply and demand, and also to those common 
sense laws which guide the business operations of humble mer- 
chants. A trading Government risks both losa of money and, 
what is of greater consequence, loss of dignity. 





The latest advices from America state that there are hope- 
ful signs that the dullness which has so long overshadowed 
trade in the United States is at length passing away, and 
that a revival of business may be confidently looked for. The 
prices realized by the farmers and planters for last year’s 
productions were so good, and the promise of the crops for 
the present year is so bright, that money is commencing to 
circulate more freely, while the improved state of political 
feeling throughout the country is reestablishing confidence 
and promoting a more healthy business feeling. The 
Southern trade has so rapidly improved that the steam- 
boat companies have had difficulty in meeting the 
demands for freight, a truly encouraging sign, when until 
recently it was impossible to find work for the vessels. Sach 
activity has not been known since 1873. On the great rail- 
way lines there is marked increase of business, and the effects 
of a general rovival of activity appear to be felt in all 
branches of trade. This is toa large extent fostered by the 
confidence felt in the administration of President Hayes. 
The country is no longer disturbed by political strife, and the 
present outlouk seems to be more hopeful than for many 
years past. According to the grain reports in the San 
Francisco papers, the wheat crop in Europe is very greatly 
below the average. In some of the districts of England the 
harvest is the worst that has been known for years, there 
being a grent number of farmers the yield of whose crops 
will not suffice to pay their rents. The French harvest 3s 
also cousiderably deficient, while the Russian harvest, which 
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at one time promised well, turns out very disappointing both 
in quantity and quality. These deficiences, aided by the war 
in Europe, must make an opportunity of which America will 
reap the advantage. It is not therefore without reason that 
merchants in the United States look forward to an improved 
condition of trade, and toa release from that dismal state of 
stagnation which has prevailed so long. 





The Hochi Shimbun contains a report to the effect that the 
Government has given permission to the farmers to pay their 
taxes in kind, calculating the average price of rice for the 
past six months. We trust that this report is founded on fact 
and that it is the intention of the Government to amend one 
of the most rash of ita measures, and thus redress a popular 
grievance which should never have existed. 





From one of the San Francisco papers we learn that the 
German corvette Elizabeth has been ordered to Nicaragua, to 
support a claim for satisfaction on behalf of German subjects 
who were recently maltreated there. 

The Pioneer Savings Bank of San Francisco has failed, 
and its manager J. C. Duncan and his son-in-law have fied 
to parts unknown. It is said that investigations disclose 
forgeries on the part of the management to the extent of 
$800,000. The number of depositors is over two thousand 
and their loss amounta to a million dollars. No trace of the 
rogues has been discovered. Other,cities, also, have had a recent 
experience of fraudulent banking, and much suffering is 
caused by the failures of several institutions conducted ona 
similar plan to the Pioneer Savjngs Bank. 
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A letter from a valued correspondent appears to-day, in our 
columns on the subject of Professor Morse’s discovery of a 
pre-adamic shell-heap at Omori, in which the writer com- 
plains that the paper is not made public with the rest of the 
Asiatic Society's proceedings. We must inform our corres- 
pondent that the lecture was not written out by Professor 
Moree, owing to want of time, but was delivered from notes 
only. Professor Morse intends writing it out in full on his 
voyage to San Francisco when it will take its place with the 
rest of the Asiatic Society's papers. We are not in a position 
to enter into a discussion of the value of this discovery, but 
have no doubt Professor Morse has ample evidence to bear 
out his assertions as to the antiquity of the 
remains. At the same time we cannot refain from remarking 
that a few days since in a cutting on the Zenkojikaido, a 
deposit of shells at some distance from the surface was ob- 
served by a foreign tourist, which had a remarkable resem- 
blance to an old ‘“ Kitchen midden,” but which from the 
depth below the surface must have been formed many ages 


ago. 





From the Mainichi Shimbun we take the following parti- 
culars of the confession of Ikebe Kichijuro, who was the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the samurai of Higo during the late war 
in the south. It will be seen that the fatal delay before 
Kumamoto was to a great extent caused by the distrust felt 
by the Higo men for the Satsuma people, who have hitherto 
always used the former as a catspaw in any undertaking in 
which they have joined issue. It is indeed strange that Higo 
should have been induced in the present instance to join Sa- 
tsuma in view of the many occasions on which they have been 
duped, and the consequent strong feeling of enmity that exist- 
ed between the clans. The hatred of the present Government 
seems, however, to have been stronger than the feeling against 
the rival clan. At the same time the jealousies and want of 
concerted action between the leaders have evidently had much 
to do with the failure of the Southern cause. 

I was brooding over the condition of Japan. The Government 
had, after the restoration, abolished the customs of the past, and 
adopted other and better in their place, and I had cherished the 
hope that the power of the Empire would shine throughout the 
world. Contrary to my expectation, however, the nation seemed to 


forget the meaning of aa Ge disgracg, and day by day 
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corruption increased. This state of things at last became unendu- 
rable. The four classes were brought to misery and the people 
in their reckless adoption of foreign ideas clamoured for people’s 
rights or for a republican form of Government, and the evils thus 
committed have became innumerable. The spirit of piety and 
obedience to parents and masters, taught by the Gods who founded 
our Empire has died. The foreign barbarians, though they may 
commit crimes in our country cannot be punished by its laws. In 
consequence of this they treat us with contempt, and this I will 
now prove. 

There is the Saghalien question. The Kuriles have ever been 
admitted to be a portion of this Empire. The Government says that 
one has been exchanged for the other, but it is nosuch thing. The 
foreigners have taken Saghalien from us. All this arises from mis- 
management of the administration, and should such a condition of 
things be permitted to continue, the Imperial dynasty which has 
lasted for ten thousand years, unparallelled in the world, would 
be endangered. We are being subjected to dishonour such as has 
never before fallen upon us, and yet we are powerless to prevent 
it. 

All this has caused me the greatest anxiety, and I at one time 
made out the draft of a memorial. But when I remembered how the 
Government had rejected the petition of such a man as Shimadzu 
(Saburo) Hisamitsu, it seemed that a man like myself might me- 
morialize a hundred thousand times, and never meet with any 
attention. I therefore decided that it would be useless to present my 
petition. I wasof opinion that all this misgovernment was the fault 
of two or three individuals who used their influence to render void 
the wisdom of the Emperor, and believed that the only way in 
which a change could be wrought and the virtues of the Emperor 
made known was by destroying such officials. About the middle 
of February last a plot, laid by the Government to assassinate 
Saigo Takamori, Kirino Toshiaki, and Shinohara Kunitoshi being 
discovered, Saigo and others at the head of a large force endeavour- 
ed to make their way to the capital to inquire into the cause of the 
Government acting in this manner. I believed that this plot was 
orignated by certain evil officials and decided that they must be 
destroyed, and this J fully believed would be successfully accomplieh- 
ed by Saigo. But I considered that should I remain inactive, I 
should be unable to say a word in protest should he act 
in a reckless and despotic manner after having attained his 
object. I was not aware of the entire intentions of Saigo, but as 
we agreed in our opinions as far as the destruction of the officials 
was concerned, I united my forces with his in order that my 
object might be attained of acting as a check on Saigo in case his 
success might lead him to adopt any arbitrary measures. In any 
case it afforded me an opportunity to rise and endeavour to achieve 
my long cherished aims. 

On the 14th of February I went to Kumamoto, where I met my 
friends Matsu-ura Shinkichiré, Yamazaki Johei and Sakurada Séshi- 
rd, and we held frequent consultations. For a time we could arrive 
at no satisfactory decision, fearing that Saigo might become despotic 
if successful, or that the plot to assassinate him was not sufficient 
to justify our having recourse to arms. After a lapse of two or 
three days we decided to join Saigo, and by this time a portion of 
the Satsuma forces had arrived at Ogawa, under the command of 
Beppu Shinsuke. On the 19th of the same month, I went alone to 
Ogawa and had an interview with him. In reply to my enquiry 
as to what preparations he had made for attacking Kumamoto 
he stated that he had come out only with the intention of advan- 
cing to the capital, and that should the garrison interfere, he 
should merely thrust them aside and continue his advance, as he 
was not prepared to carry on active warfare. By the time, how- 
ever, that I arrived at Kumamoto on the 20th, that city had been 
destroyed by fire, and I heard that young samurai, in bands of 
sixty or seventy had assembled at Takanomiya and other places. 
Thither therefore I went, and ordered Matsu-ura Shinkishiro to 
have all these men ready. On the 21st instant the Satsuma troops 
decided to attack the castle of Kumamoto, and Beppu Shinsuke 
requested us to furnish him with guides. I accordingly 
sent Ikeda Kagashi and five others whom I selected. As, 
however, hitherto the Satsuma men had nearly always played 
false to the Kumamoto men, the samurai of Higo were fearful lest 
they might again be tricked on this occasion. That very night I 
went to Kawajiri, and had an interview with Shinowara Kunito- 
shi to examine into the condition of the Satsuma forces. It was 
then, after consultation, determined to make an attack upon the 
garrison of Kumamoto, and on the 22nd it was decided that Shi- 
nowara should command the troops in person, and make the 
attack from the Danyama. On the 23rd I returned to Kiomachi, 
Akaoguchi, where Mateu-ura was waiting forme with seven hundred 
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men, and on the 24th I had an interview with Saigo. He told me 
that he had heard that the Jimpu party would attack the garrison 
that night with swords, that he was to follow up the attack 
with his force and it was thought the castle would be taken. I 
remarked that all the leading members of the Jimpu party had 
perished in the rising of last winter, and that as those who re- 
mained were mostly cowards, their story of intending to attack 
the castle that night was probably untrue. If the attack were 
therefore to be made, it would be advisable that the Satsuma 
troops should makeit atonce, without relying upon the Jimpu party. 
I also remarked that an attack by day would be more advisable, as 
anight attack would probably cause disastrous losses to the 
attacking party. Saigo asked me various questions as to the geo- 
graphical nature of the surrounding country, and I gave him the 
fullest information. He then decided to give up the idea of a 
night attack and to defer the attempt until he had obtained further 
knowledge of the nature of the fortress. I then took my leave. 


By this time Kitamura Moridzumi, Sasa Tomofusa and others 
with their men had started for Takase, and on the 25th I received 
important news from them which induced me to set out at once with 
a body of men for Kodome. We fought desperately at Terada, 
Tateyama and other places, during which engagements I was 
wounded by a bullet. I gave my command to Matsu-ura, and 
went to the hospital at Nihongi. During the time I was in hos- 
pital I directed by order the transportation of arms and ammuni- 
tion. In the meanwhile our troops were fighting with the greatest 
valour day after day at Tawara, Kichiji and other places. It was 
at this time that many lawless ruffians went about extorting money, 
etc., from the people. To put a stop to this I formed a band call- 
ed Chinbutai, 

The Imperialists now advanced from Yashiro and our troops were 
thus attacked both in the front and rear, which made defence 
difficult. A Higo samurai named Yuge Arata came to me, 
and advised me to dam up the waters of the Tsumigawa at Ishiteu 
and thus be enabled to send the troops who were beseiging the 
castle against the enemy, who was attacking from both north and 
south. I consulted with Kirino and he agreed to the plan. We 


were thus enabled to bring all our forces against our assailants, but 
being defeated at Kawajiri our troops were compelled to retreat to 


Kodome and the neighbourhood. I had by this time recovered 
sufficiently to be able to resume my command. We went 
to Mifune where we were again defeated and were compelled to 
retire to Yabe. The Kumamoto forces were divided into five 
regiments commanded by Sasa Tomofusa, Kitamura Moridzumi, 


Iwama Kojuro, Fukand Ichizé, and Makishiba Kenjuré, I myself 


being Commander-in-Chief. We now advanced to Hitoyoshi. 
One regiment was sent toward Itsuki, and the remaining four to 
Mitsumata and for fifty days hard fighting continued. We were, 
however, finally overpowered, and had to fall back toward Oguchi. 
We retreated fighting through Honjo, Okubo, and Osakabe-yama, 
to Miyazaki. By this time our forces were terribly weakened and we 
lost battle after battle. I fell ill but still endeavoured to encourage 
the men, and to protect the troops at Yasuketagawa. The 
Satsuma forces who were stationed higher up the river had been 
defeated, and as my rear was threatened, I sent troops to protect 
myself against an attack. Just, however, as I was about to des- 
patch another body, I was myself attacked by the Imperialists, 
Beingill and unable to move rapidly, I was compelled to hide 
myself in a bamboo grove, in the hope. that by night I 
might be able to rejoin my men. The enemy, however, 
covered the ground and finding that I could in no way make my 
escape, I made my way to a farmer’s house and there hid 
myself. Hearing afterwards that some of our troops were at 
Yonera on their way to NobeokaI went over to join them, but 
when I arrived there, I found that they had fled elsewhere, and I 
could discover no trace of them. I therefore went and concealed 
myself at Sadowara. Here I heard a report that Saigo and 
others had made their way into Kagoshima, but on going 
there I found the environs of the city so closely guarded 
by the Imperialists that I was unable to effect an entry. 
I therefore lay hid, waiting for an opportunity, when I heard that 
Saigo and other commanders had died on the 24th of September, 
and that the remainder had surrendered. In a state of utter des- 
pair I had determined to commit xeppuku, when I heard that Saigo 
had succeeded in making his escape. In sucha case, I thought, 
we may make another attempt, and I lay concealed in different 
places, until I was captured on the 16th instant. I have on exami. 
nation confessed all I know. The above is nothing but the truth. 


-4th October, 1877, 
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From the “ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 5th. 
The Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Company re- 


ports that the Shanghai Cable is in working order. 


We take from the Osaka Nippé the following table giving 


the number of the troops of the 2nd Division of the Imperial 
Army, Commanded by Lieut. General Miyoshi, who were 
either killed or wounded from the commencement of the war 
up to the 24th of April, when these troops succeeded in re- 
lieving the Kumamoto garrison. This 2nd Division consisted 
of the Imperial Guards and the troops of various garrisons, 
as will be seen by the tuble. The tables are now published to 
show the extent to which the Imperialists suffered in the en- 
deavour to restore the peace which Japan now enjoys. 


It may be -well to add that the rentai is what we call a 
battalion, and consists of either two or three regiments (Dui- 
tai) the strength of each of which is640 men. This again is 
divided into chintai, or detachments of 160 men, or one fourth 


of a regiment, and Shdétai companies of 80 menor one eigth 


of a regiment. 





. 8. 
SE 
bal og 3 
S828 2 2 
lst Regiment of the lst Battalion ) Died 12 18 92 122 
of Imperial guard.................. Wounded 16 62 341 109 
2nd Regiment of the same......... ) Died 9 22 110 141 
Wounded 16 65 311 392 
1st Chintai (2 companies) of the 
Ist Regiment of the lst Batta- { Died 2 2 14 #18 
lion of the ToOkid garrison ( Wounded 3 8 34 45 
BPOODG seis caceseiet ca ivesssrcesavineies 
4th Chintai of the 3rd Regiment ) _. 
: Died 0 0 3 3 
goya garrison ene Ne (Wounded 0 4 9 13 
3rd Regiment of the 8th Battalion ) Died 420 66 8 
of the Osaka garrison............ Wounded 5 37 247 289 
Ist Regiment of the 9th Battalion ) Died 6 13 58 77 
of Osaka garrison ...... ........ .. Wounded 28 41 152 22) 
2nd Chintai of the 3rd Battalion ) Died 2 7 18 QW 
of the Osaka garrison (Osaka).. | Wounded 3 10 69 7 
2nd Regiment of the 10th Batta- ) Died 2 24 95 121 
lion of the Osaka garrison.......{ Wounded 18 38 287 343 
2nd Chintai of the 3rd Battalion ) Died 0 3 #10 #13 
of Osaka garrison............. ..... Wounded 210 40 52 
2nd Regiment of the 11th Bat-) Died 2 9 33 44 
talion of the Hiroshima garrison Wounded 12 41 131 184 
3rd Regiment of the same. . ...... ) Died - 415 66 8 
Wounded 13 69 179 261 
4th Regiment of the Osaka garri- ) Died 0 0 1 1 
son artillery...............ec..cc.00. Wounded 1 1 3. 6 
2nd Chintai of the 2nd Regiment ) Died 0 0 2 2 
of Osaka garrison Engineers.... { Wounded 0 4 8 12 
Ist Buntai of the lst Shotai of ) Died 0 0O 2 2 
the Imperial Engineers. Wounded 1 2 16 19 
TOki6 garrison cavalry .............. Died 0 0 2 2 
: Wounded 1 1 1 3 
Total killed and wounded ............0..0.c0000.0... « 2,763 


In honour of the birthday of the Emperor, Saturday was 
observed as a general holiday. At noon the usual salutes 
were fired from the men-of-war in harbour and from the forts 
at Kanagawa. In the afternoon, commencing at half past 
three, a display of day fireworks was given in the public gar- 
dens which called together a large crowd of natives and 
foreigners. It is we believe the first time that an exhibition 
of these pyrotechnic curiosities has been given in Yokohama 
on so extensive a scale. 

To most foreigners therefore, and to our surprise to many 
of the Japanese the display was entirely novel. The effect of 
these cleverly constructed day rockets was in many instances 
very pleasing. They are fired to a considerable height by a 
heavy charge of powder from strongly hooped bamboo cham- 
bers, and on bursting display amid clouds of coloured smoke 
various quaint devices made of paper. Among the best were 
a cock and hen, a dragon pursuing a red ball. very cleverly 
managed, and a bouquet of crysanthemums in different. co- 
loured smokes. The weather was fortunately perfectly clear 
and calm, and thus the various devices were shown off to the 
best advantage. We do not know if these fireworks have ever 
been seen in England, and should think that they would 
afford a very attractive novelty. Their cost is however ex- 
ceedingly high, if our questions on that point were correctly 
answered, In the evoning'é Wispixy of fireworks was given in 
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the same place, both exhibitions being provided gratuitously 
by the clever maker himself, Mr. Hirayama Jinta. Although 
some of the rockets were very beautiful there was little variety, 
and the night display could not compare in interest with that 
given in the afternoon. The Japanese men-of-war were 
hung with coloured lanterns and sent up occasional flights of 
rockets. The Machigaisho was illuminated in the usual 
manner, and festivities seemed general throughout the native 
town where each house was decorated with one or more lanterns 
bearing the national colours. 


In our issue of Friday last we erroneously stated that one 
death had occurred from cholera in other localities of the 
Kanagawa Ken than Yokohama, when the correct number of 
deaths should have been three. We are happy to state that 
there is every evidence that the epidemic has been conquered 
at last, as the death rate is now extremely small, and during the 
24 hours from the 31st October to lst November only three 
new cases were reported in Yokohama and seven in other 
departments of the ken. We append a table of the course of 
the disease up to the Ist November :— 





Total number of Cases of seizure.............. ceecceeee 1,101 
Ms Deaths............c0c000s epanaws 599 
‘9 Recoveries, .......ccccscecsecees 401 
‘ Cases still under treatment 101 
1,101 
Tuesaday, 6th. 


The Courier reports: Left Hakodate November 3rd, had 
fresh North-westerly winds throughout the passage. Passed 
the German barque Christine off Inaboy¢, bound north. 


The M. M. Co.'s steamer Volga, with the European mails to 
the 22nd September, left Hongkong on the 3rd instant at 4 
p. m. 


The great festival at Kudan, Té6kié, in honour of those 
who fell during the late war, will commence on the 13th 
instant and last three days. As we before stated, there will 
be fireworks, horse racing and wrestling, and both the Naval 
and Military bands will play selections. A special place will 
be set apart for the relatives of those who fell in the Imperial 
cause, and the ceremony will be under the management of 
Prince Arisugawa-no-Miya.° Both their Majesties the Emperor 
and Empress will be present during one of the three days. 


The Chéya Shimbun states thaton the 2nd instant His Ma- 
jesty the Mikado conferred on Prince Arisugawa Taruhito, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and President of the Genro- 
In, the honour of a decoration of the first class, in acknow- 
ledgement of the services rendered by him during the late 
civil war. At the presentation the Emperor addressed the 
Prince in the following terms :—“ I, who by the will of Heaven 
am Emperor of Japan, descending in one unbroken line for 
ten thousand years, confer on you, Prince Arisugawa, a man of 
the highest merit, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
President of the Genrd-Jn, this decoration of the highest class 
of the order of the Chrysanthemum, and you are herewith 
invested with all the dignities and privileges appertaining to 
the said order.” 

The decoration of the first class of the Rising Sun was also 
conferred upon General Yamagata Aritomo, Sangi and Minis- 
ter of War; General Kuroda Kiyotaka, Sangi and Minister of 
Colonization Department; Admiral Kawamura Sumiyoshi, 
Vice-Minister of the Navy ; Their Excellencies Okubo Toshi- 
michi, Sangi and Minister of the Home Department, Okuma 
Shigenobu, Sangi and Minister of Finance, Ogi Takato, Sangi 
and Minister of Justice, Terashima Munenori, Sangi and Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs, and Ité Hirobumi, Sang’, Minister 
of Public Works and President of Bureaus of Legislation and 
Decorations. Special addresses accompanied the bestowal of 
the orders. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

On the 31st of the last month three rebels were sentenced 
to decapitation at the Special Court at Nagasaki. and twenty 
eight to hard labour for periods varying from one to five 
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From the Hochi Shimbun. 

The Governor of Kumamoto Ken has telegraphed to Tékié 
that Machida Keijiro, the son of the ex-Daimio of Sadowara, 
bas not yet been captured in Kumamoto Ken. 

H. M. the Emperor will visit H. I. H. Arisugawa-no-Miya 
on the 6th instant. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 
On the 3rd instant H. M. the Mikado reviewed the troops 
at the drill grounds at Hibiya, Tékis. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Early in December the Tsukuba Kan will go on a cruise to 
Austria. 

The theatres, lecture houses and the like which were closed 
at Kiédto on account of the prevalence of cholera, have been 
reopened since the 3rd instant. 


Wednesday, 7th. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Upwards of 18,399 rebels surrendered themselves to the 
branch office of the Kiushiu Special Court which was established 
at Miyasaki in Hiuga. 

For the future Sundays will be observed as days of rest by 
H. M. the Empress, instead the days of ichi-roku as here- 
tofore. 

At 10 a.m. on the 6th instant another balloon ascent will 
be made at the Naval drill grounds, Tsukiji, in the presence of 
His Majesty the Mikado. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

The Kiushiu Special Court’at Nagasaki having been removed 
to Kidto, was opened for business there on the 31st instant. 

As we stated a few days ago, the amount expended by the 
Government upon the Kiushiu rebellion up to the 27th of 
last month was 44,638,098 yen, but from that time to the end 
of this month a further expenditure of over 6,300,000 yen, it is 
estimated, will have been incurred. 

Of the 13th and 14th battalion of the Kumamoto garrison 
troops 69 officers, 133 non-commissioned officers, 542 
men and 3 coolies died, from the commencement to the end of 
the war. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Some thirty different persons have lately requested per- 
mission to enter into newspaper enterprise in various parts 
of the country, but this has not yet been granted. Public 
rumour say that this delay in granting permission must be on 
account of the reform which is about to be madein the Press- 
laws. 

The Government has notified, that as there are persons who 
maliciously spread false rumours concerning the cholera 
hospitals, saying that to enter one of them is certain death, 
etc., and thus induce the people to needlessly fear such estab- 
lishments, any person detected in such an offence will be 
arrested and punished. 

The Department of Home Affairs has ordered drawings of 
various plants indigenous to Japan to be made and sent to 
the French Exhibition next year, for which purpose three 
hundred specimens have already been purchased. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

At 5 a.m. on the 4th instant a fire broke out at the barracks 
of the Tokié garrison troops, Gofuku-bashi, by which four of 
the buildings were destroyed. 

It is rumoured that the Government has granted permis- 
sion to foreigners to reside in the following parts of Tékid, 
other than the Concession at Tsukiji :—Shitomi-ché, Otomi- 
ché, Irifuni-ch6é, Odawara-ché, Hatchdé-bori, and Kobiki- 
ché. 


Thursday, 8th. 
Late last night the agent of the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company was in receipt of intelligence that the cable between 
Singapore and Penang had been repuired. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 
The barracks for the Kagoshima garrison are to be built 
at the foot of Shiroyama 
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A school has been opened at Kajiki in Kagoshima Ken, where 
the authorities have notified that children of all classes and 





From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
The Sumida Maru arrived in port on the 7th instant, with 


over five hundred rebels who have been sentenced to hard 









both sexes can obtain instruction, so urge parents to send 
their children there. 

The Bukaku Maru left Higo a few days ago, but having 
met with bad weather, landed some of the wounded troops 
she had on board at Mogi-ura, and then proceeded on to Naga- 
saki. On her way to that port some of the powder she had 
on board accidently exploded and wounded a few of the crew, 
but it appears that no damage wus done to the ship iteelf. 


labour. 


From the Osaka Nippo. . 

The following table shows the result of the trials before the 
Special Kiushiu Court, from its establishment at Nagasaki 
until the 31st of last month, of those who were accused of 
complicity in the late rebellion. 
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H. M. the Mikado at the grand review of the troops at Nara- 
shino-hara, and will leave Tokié for that purpose on the 8th 38,154 


instant. 
One regiment of the troops of the Hiroshima garrison 
who were stationed at Marugame have been sent to Kéchi. 
On the 5th instant the sum of 20,000 yen was sent to 
the Nagasaki Kencho to cover the extraordinary expenditure 
that has been lately incurred there. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 
The Nisshin Kan will shortly be despatched to Kagoshima. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

The Hiogo Maru, which arrived in port on the oth instant, 
brought 240 troops from the South and also 166 wounded 
from the Osaka Hospital, all of whom were landed at Benten 
Bashi, near the Ruilway Station. Among the latter was 
Yasumura, who very nearly captured Saigo alive, and who, 
it seems, is suffering from the wound that he received on that 
occasion. 

Friday, 9th. 
A slight shock of earthquake occurred at 11 o'clock last 
night. > 

From the J//uchi Shimbun. 

It is reported that any person who shall fur the future be- 
come bankrupt, will be deprived of the privilege hitherto 
allowed of being able to accept a post under Government or 
as the custodian ofa Shinté Shrine. 


From the Chiya Shimbun. 

When the present National Exhibition closes, it is ramour- 
ed that another exhibition, to be called the Tokio Hakurankai, 
will be opened at Tatsunokuchii. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Their Excellencies Ité and Yamagata, General Saigo and Ad- 
miral Kawamura held a meeting at the Bureau of Decorations 
on the 7th inst., probably for the purpose of consulting about 
the distribution of decorations to those inthe Army and Navy 
who served in the southern war. 

There are now 555 butchers’ shops in Tokio, which shows 
that more than 150 have been established since this time last 
year. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Postal cards of tho denomination 3, 5, and 6 sen are to be, 
issued shortly fur mails to foreign countries. 

Two balloon ascents took place at the Naval College, Tékié 
on the 7th instant, in the presence of His Majesty the Mika- 
do. The balloon which was inflated with hydrogen gas 
proved a success, while the other, for which coal gas was 
used, burst after rising a short distance. 


Artizans are now hard at work building elegant carriages, 
which are to be presented by the Departinent of the Imperial 


Household to the various princes of the Imperial blood. 
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Saturday, 10th. 
The Agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Co. informs 


us that the Australian line is out of order, the cable between 
Banjoewang and Port Darwin being interrupted. 


The P. & O. steamer Malacca, with English mails on board 


to the 28th September, left Hongkong at 11 a.m. on the 8th 
instant. 


The Akébono Shimbun says that the balloon which was sent 


up at Tdkid on the 7th instant, fell to the ground in Oshin, 
so it must have traversed a distance of about 150 miles in a 
northerly direction. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
Shimadzu Suburo left Nagasaki on the 24th of last month 


for the capital, so his arrival may soon be looked for. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

The Governor of Kagoshima Ken has advised the Govern- 
ment that it is desirable to prevent the Shizoku of his Ken 
travelling about the country, without first obtaining special 


permission. 


The Chinese Government is now purchasing timber in 
Japan wherewith to built a fine temple to be dedicated to the 
memory of the late Emperor. 


From the Hocht Shimbun. 
The Army Department is about to erect a building cover- 
ing 2,000 tsubo, to serve as a manufactory for Snider rifles. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The principal officers of the Army and Navy and the offi- 
cials of high rank of various civil departments, in all number- 
ing one hundred and twenty five, will be entertained ata state 
banquet at the Imperial Palace at 5 p.m. on the 10th instant. 


If having been decided that one of the men-of-war building 
in England shall be named the Fusd, the name of the Mitsn 
Bishi Vompany’s steamer Fusd Alaru has therefore been 
changed tothe Tayono-ura Maru. 


The bodies of those military officers which were burried at 
Uyéke, Tawara, Miyasaki, Hitoyoshi and other places, are to 
be removed and interred either at Kumamoto or Kagoshima, 
at which places shrines (Sho-ken-sha) will be erected to their 
memory. 

The steamer which arrived at Yokohama on the 8th instant 
brought 447 rebel prisoners from the south, who were in 
charge of two pulice officers, fifty-three constables, and were 
attended by forty coolies. The prisoners were placed in the 
jail at TsukuGa-jima, Tokié, pending their departure to Fus 
kushima, Yamagata, Akita, Iwate and Awamori Kens, 
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THE FINANCES OF JAPAN.* 
( Concluded.) 

E have now to review that portion of Mr. Muun- 
sEY’s Report which deals with the expenditure 
side of the Japanese Budget. Here probably we stand on 
firmer ground than when considering the revenue esti- 
mates ; for the expenditure having to be provided for in 
advance, the several details of it are, in all likelihood, well 
ascertained beforehand, so that the items given in the 
statements furnished by Mr. MounseEr are almost certainly 
close approximations to the truth. Taking, as on the 
former occasion, the financial year 1876-7 as the epoch 
comprised in our remarks, we find that the gross expend- 
iture is some $2,000 under the gross receipts, showing an 
almost ideally perfect condition of the finances. But 
whether to this perfection on paper there corresponds a 
perfection in reality depends upon the degree of accuracy 
with which the income of the nation has been estimated, 
and we have no means whatever of arriving at any useful 

opinion on the last mentioned and all-important point. 

The principal item in the expenditure is the large one 
of 17} millions for pensions and allowances to nobles and 
samurai. <A good deal of rather ill-natured and certainly 
unjust comment is from time to time called forth by this 
item in the native papers. It seems to be forgotten that 
the position of the nobles and samurai at the time of the 
Restoration was the natural outcome of the history of 
Japan, from which they could not, with fairness, be de- 
posed without proper compensation, and it may very well 
be doubted whether the sum of 17} millions is anything 
like an equivalent in money for what they have lost by 
the sweeping changes that the last decade has seen. 
Some very interesting details we shall collect from Mr. 
Mounser’s remarks upon the item we are now discussing. 
In 1872 there seem to have been 459 members of the 
nobility (heads of families we suppose are meant) 201 of 
whom were huge or Court nobles, said to be of imperial 
descent, and 258 were daimios or territorial barons, most 
of whom obtained their lands as the reward of military 
services rendered to the Eastern Court during the period of 
ita ascendency. In 1876 the number of samurai families 
entitled to pensions was over three hundred thousand, of 
whom over a hundred and twenty thousand received a 
pittance of under 25 yen per annum, and more than a 
hundred and seventy thousand an annuity of under 100 yen. 
Not more than some fifteen thousand were entitled to 100 
yen a year or more, and only about five hundred to more 
than 1,000 yen annually. 

We are inclined to doubt the statement that the samuraz 
were originally peasant farmers cultivating their own 
lands. The class probably first came into existence about 
the time that the dominions of the Mikado were being 
extended by conquest of the eastern and southern portions 
of Japan. Successful military leaders became governors 
and finally lords of the newly added lands, and divided 

‘their territories among their faithful followers. Hence 
came into existence a class of land-holding retainers, 
bound by a sort of feudal tie to their superiors, which 
under the Shéguns developed into the specially privileged 
order of the samurai, who now recognise the suicidal 
nuture of the revolution they themselves effected in 
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* Report on the Finances of Japan by A. H. Mounsey, Esq., Secretary 
to H. B. M.'s Legation at Yedo. 
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1868—70. Itis, however, certain that many peasants now 
cultivating their own lands are descendants of samurai 
to whom these lands were granted centuries ago. 
Numerous instances of the truth of this assertion are to be 
found about Yokohama, and especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Kamakura, where historic names are still borne by 
tillers of historic sites. 

Arrangements have been made by which this item is 
expected to be reduced in the current financial year by 
nearly a fourth, that is by the sum of + millions. The 
sufferers by this reduction must of course be the pensioners 
themselves, and it may be doubted whether any absolute 
necessity exists to justify what looks very much like a 
confiscation. ‘The Satsuma insurgents, too, having fore 
feited their allowances, the revenue will be thus still 
further relieved, though, of course, against this must be 
set the cost of the war in the south now fortunately ended, 
never again, we trust, to be repeated. The war, however, 
has not rendered a foreign loan necessary, though it has 
greatly increased the issue of paper money,—a measure of 
which the results can hardly be estimated at the present 
moment. 

Among the remaining items of expenditure we may no- 
tice especially the large sum required by the Public Works 
Department,—nearly five millions of yer. We cannot but 
think that this is greatly in excess of what it is prudent 
for the country to expend upon Railways, Telegraphs, 
Engineering Colleges, and the like. These are all excel- 
lent things in their way, but what Japan chiefly wants, 
for the next quarter of a century at least, is good roads and 
plenty of them, and improved harbour accommodation. 
The Railways and Telegraphs in operation do not and can- 
not for a long time to come be expected to pay, chiefly 
The 
Railway passenger receipts between Yokohama and Toékid, 
indeed, if we remember rightly, have shown a constant de- 


from the want of almost all but interterminal traffic. 


crease in amount, though a slight one, ever since the 
year the Railway was opened. 

The cost of the Army is 7} millions, that of the 
Navy 34 millions. 
of the actual military and naval resources of Japan 
is given by Mr. Mounsey, to which we must refer 
our readers, contenting ourselves with the remark 
that the true policy of this country -is to avoid all 
rivalry with the huge armaments of western nations, and to 


A full and interesting statement 


aim rather at keeping up a small but efficient navy than at 
maintaining a large standing land-force. Japan, indeed, is 
so happily situated geographically, and so happily cireum- 
stanced politically, that she has nothing to fear from without, 
unless it be the gravitation southwards of the Russian 
empire, to meet which she would have to rely upon her 
naval rather than upon her military resources. 

The very considerable provision made for public instruc- 
tion is a most honourable feature of the budget, and if the 
appropriation under this head of 12 millions nearly, is 
properly distributed, not a cent of it will, in the long run, 
be without ample return. 

That terrible incubus ofmodern statesmanship, a national 
debt, Japan has not been able wholly to escape, but the 
burden is at present of modest and manageable proportions, 
and there is no reason other than the possible unwisdom 


Mr. 
MocnseEy’s elaborate treatment of this part of his subject 
is in the highest degree instructive, and merits a much more 


of her future rulers why it should not remain so. 
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careful analysis than we have space or leisure at our com- 
mand to make. On the Ist July, 1876, the total of the 
debt amounted to close upon 149 millions (nearly 30 mil- 
lions sterling—more exactly £29,784,944). Of this only a 
little over 14 millions are owing to foreign countries, and of 
this latter amount more than 11 millions bear 7 per cent., 
the remainder9 percent. interest. The mass of theinternal 
debt is nearly 135 millions (£26,953,920), of which 94 
millions represent the paper money in circulation on the 
above mentioned date. The total amount of paper issued 
since the Restoration is 97 millions, showing that some 3 
millions have been withdrawn or converted. But 
of this 97 millions, 49 millions represent the paper 
of the ancien régime, the liability for which was 
taken over by the new Government, and the MIKapo’s 
Government since 1868 have issued for their own needs 
48 millions only. The whole of this paper is inconver- 
tible, but until quite lately, when a new issue took place, 
it was on a par with specie, showing the confidence felt in 
the Government by at least the trading classes, and showing 
too, to the infinite honour of the Cabinet, how great was 
the temptation it withstood, until quite lately and under 
exceptional pressure, to increase the issue. All issue of 
inconvertible paper is of course equivalent to a forced loan, 
and the country must at least lose the interest on, if not part 
of the principal of, the amount in circulation. The expe- 
dient is confessedly a dangerous one, but the remote re- 
sults of it are not well understood by economists, among 
whom great diversity of opinion seems to exist on the 
subject. Nor has the comparison of the effects of a re- 
sort to it with the consequences of a foreign loan, led to 
any decisive settlement of the question as to whether it is 
a cheaper or a costlier mode of relief than a foreign loan 
would be. One thing is certain, it drives coin out of the 
country as it has done in Japan, whose minting operations 
must have thus involved a heavy loss to the Govern- 
ment, which they must sooner or later directly or in- 
directly recoup by taxation from the people. The great- 
est objection, however, to its use, is the uncertainty it in- 
troduces into the currency, and the consequent restriction 
of internal trade, owing to the difficulty the merchant must 
experience in making his calculations, in that it forces him 
to allow a margin for possible differences of currency- 
value, which in the case of a metal currency he would 
not have to take into consideration at all, and thus neces- 
sitates a contraction of his operations. 


It must be admitted that, if the above figures are not 
far from representing the truth, the finances of this coun- 
try are in a thoroughly healthy condition. A momentous 
revolution has taken place, and an entirely different Rys- 
tem of government with a completely new policy, interior 
and exterior, has been inaugurated and at last settled, so 
far as we can judge, upon a firm and durable basis, at a 
cost of some 48 millions only. In no country has so great 
a change in its polity ever been wrought at so small an 
expense, and there must have been wise heads and patri- 
otic hearts directing the movement of 1868 to permit of 
so thorough and inexpensive a success having been 
achieved. Nor docs the financial future show a cloud. 
The cost of putting down the late rebellion has probably 
been much exagverated, and will to a greater or less extent 
he met by the confixeation of the insurgent pensions, though 


such a punishment must be awarded with discretion, ‘The 
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taxes, though undoubtedly heavy, seem to be borne with 
tolerable equanimity, and there do not appear to exist any 
grounds for fearing a diminution of the Revenue. 

The expenditure, on the other hand, might with advant- 
age be much curtailed. The military and naval estimatés 
are certainly beyond the real needs of the country, which 
simply require a force sufficient to preserve internal order 
and maintain the police of the adjacent seas. Much of 
the money spent by the Colonization Department might be 
saved. The silk and other industries carried on by the 
Government can be abandoned to private enterprise to the 
advantage of all concerned. We should think the Lega- 
tions and Consulates might safely be reduced in number, 
an envoy in London and Paris, another in Washington, 
and perhaps one at Peking, could amply protect the inter- 
ests of Japan abroad. A large proportion, probably, of 
the officials in the various departments might be dismissed, 
but it is possible that political exigencies stand for the 
present in the way of retrenchment in this direction. A 
common complaint is that too small a proportion of the 
money collected in the provinces is spent in supplying 
their needs. This complaint probably is not unfounded, 
for we find that while the administration of the three Fu 
costs nearly half a million, the administration of thirty- 
five provinces costs only three millions and three quarters. 
The Tokié police is put down at $1,195,000, while that 
of the whole of the rest of the Empire is estimated at 
three-quarters of a million. 

We have purposely refrained from touching on the 
question of the tariff and the desired increase in the im- 
port duties. So important a subject cannot be justly 
treated at the end of an article, but we may state all that 
we are concerned to state for the moment, that it is most 
unlikely that any increase in the tariff will increase the 
amount of the customs receipts—especially in the present 
unremunerative condition of the import trade. 

Finally we congratulate Mr. Mounsry on the termina- 
tion of his arduous and tedious task, in completing which 
he has rendered a signal service to all interested in the 
present and future of Japan, and especially to those in 
whose hands its destinies are placed. We have only one 
error to note, the indication of which will at once satisfy 
our critical spirit and show what care must have been 
bestowed upon the preparation of a report, where such 
an error is the only one which we can point out. Oplye- 
menus frumentaceus, better known as Panicum fru- 
mentaceum, is not a bean, but a grass, not, we think, 
much cultivated in Japan, though the grains are used ss 
food in many parts of Asia. The bean.so commonly used 
as food in Japan is the seed of a species of Phaseolus 
(P. radiatus) of which several varieties are cultivated. 
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Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Suuday, 
4th November, 1877. 
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Corresponding week last week. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT 
SAPPORO. 















































that if healthy, enduring reforms are to be introduced into 
the present system of farming in Japan, and the agri- 
cultural resources of the island of Yexso to be developed and 
become of permanent value, such desirable results can only 
be accomplished by putting aside all fancy schemes and 
visionary ideax, and commencing from the prosaic begin- 
ning of plain instruction and hard work. 

The Report has been carefully drawn up by Mr. W. S. 
Ciark, by whom the College farm has been organized, and 
is addressed to His Excellency the Minister of the Colonial 
Department. The College is under native direction, the 
chief being Mr. Dzusu1o Hirotake. At the head of the 
Foreign Staff is Mr. W. S. Ciark, with whom are allied 
a Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engineering, a 
Professor of Botany and Chemistry and a Professor of 
Agriculture. A native secretary and interpreter and a 
native farm-overseer complete the staff, which is certainly 
on a very moderate scale. According to the report “ the 
College was founded by the Colonial Department for the 
education and practical training of young men from all 
parts of the Empire, who are expected to become its em- 
ployés after graduation, and to remain in its service for 
the term of five years.” At present there are twenty-four 
students at the College, the number of whom is limited 
to fifty. The course of instruction comprises the 





E have been favoured with the First Annual Report 
issued by the Agricultural College at Sapporo, in 
the Island of Yesso, which was formally opened by His 
Excellency Kuropa Kriyotaka, Minister of the Colonial 
Department, in August of last year. This establishment 
isa branch of the Kaitakushi, or a training school in which 
students may receive the instruction which shall fit them 
to become officers of a department, which with the best 
intentions, has so far shown but small results from a 
magnificent outlay. 

As has often before been pointed out in these columns, 
the comparative failure of the scheme of the colonization, 
and development of the agricultural industries of the 
Northern island, has resulted entirely from the unwilling- 
ness, of sanguine minds to believe that the slow and 
patient laying ofa solid foundation was necessary to success. 
With the same fatal haste which has unfortunately charac- 
terized so many of the experiments of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, enormous sums were devoted to the construction 
of roads and buildings which are rapidly going to ruin 
for want of use and repair, and to the purchase of imple- 
ments and material which must rot long before they can 
be turned to any account. It was fondly imagined that 
large bodies of colonists could be transported to the thinly 
peopled island of Yesso without any preparation by previ- 
ous instruction, or in the smallest degree being fitted for 
a farming life in a comparatively rigorous climate, and 
there in a few years become successful and opulent 
farmers, turning the forests into fields rich with flocks 
and herds and golden grain, and making the wilderness 
blossom as the rose. Of course one recognises the 
necessity which forced the Government at that time to 
find, by every scheme that seemed to offer the least chance 
of success, employment for the crowd of useless officials 
that the change of the times had cast upon their hands. 
No doubt that as far as waste of public money is concern- 
ed, other departments of the Government would be equal- 
ly open to the charge with far less excuse afforded by the 
purpose aimed at. The Katakushi Department, in spite of 
many mistakes in its management and the terrible outlay 
in proportion to the results obtained, has done much that 
is undoubtedly useful and successful. If it has bought 
dearly it has bought well, and no pains or expense have 


usual subjects of a sound English education, special 
attention being given to surveying and civil engineering 
so far as required in the construction of ordinary roads 
and railroads, and of works of drainage and irrigation, to- 
gether with “the most thorough instruction in the theory 
and practice of Agriculture and Horticulture, the various 
topics being discussed with constant reference to the cir- 
cumstances and necessities of the farmers of Hokkaido.” 

The College is conducted on the American system, the 
model chosen being the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, from which institution the various foreign teachers 
have been selected, and by whose president, expressly sent 
over for a year for that purpose, the Sapporo College was 
first organized. 


The object for which this College has been founded in 
Yesso by the energetic head of the Kaitakushi Department 
is that an efficient staff of young men may be educated as its 
officers and thus “ become familiar with its climate, soil and 
resources and be qualified, to aid efficiently in the deve- 
lopment of its various productive industries.” By these 
ever been spared by the Government to secure the services | means it is hoped the land may be gradually reclaimed, and 
the agricultural wealth of the island so much increased as 
to afford inducements for emigration thither from other 
portions of the Empire, and to convert into permanent 
accessions the thousands of fishermen who have hitherto 
only visited the island during the fishing season. 


of those who from position and long experience were best 
adapted to conduct or advise in the direction of so impor- 
tant an undertaking. 

But admitting all this, it cannot be disgnised that the 
colonization scheme, as at first commenced, and in propor- 
tion to the magnificent scale on which it was projected,| One of the most important reforms sought to be effected 
proved but a small success. Yet the experiment has not|is an improvement in the breeds of domestic animals, and 
there can be no doubt that if the Sapporo College succeeds 
in accomplishing this, and in so instructing the students, 


and through them the farming population, that care will be 


been valueless, and all the outlay, great and extravagant as 
it has often appeared, has not been entirely thrown away. 
Of this there is abundant proof in the founding of the Agri- 
cultural College, of which the First Report is before us, and | taken to maintain the improvement, it will have succeeded 
a perusal of it encourages the hope that the seed sown at a|in introducing an element of future wealth into the country 
serious cost will eventually blossom and bear good and | that cannot be too highly estimated. As Mr. CrLark says, 
abundant fruit. ‘The Sapporo College is an institution on |“ Horses and oxen are required for farm labour and for 
no extravagant or Utopian scale. It is modest, unpretend- |“ draft, good milch cows for dairy products, beef, veal, and 


ing and hard working, and its very establishment proves 
that its zealous founder a 7aeae gle the fact 


“hides, sheep for wool and mutton and swine for lard and 


“ pork, The food thus produced would be chiefly consumed 
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“by the people for the increase of their comfort and ability 
“to labour.” In fact, in order to support and perform 
efficient labour in the comparatively severe climate of Hok- 
kaido, it is necessary that the food of the people should be 
such as will afford more warmth and nourishment than the 


usual Japanese fare, and if meat only becomes abundant 


and cheap, the future population of Yesso must be large 
consumers of it. It is not alone in its coal fields that the 
future wealth of Yesso should consist. 


question of foremost importance. Moverover, manure is 
the gold and silver of agriculture, and the only way in 
which fertilizers can be abundantly supplied is by the 


rearing of farm animals. 


grasses, the last two of which, as Mr. CLaRrKE points out, 


are the most abundant and profitable crops of the northern 


portion of the United States. At present the successful 


breeding of cattle and sheep is surrounded by many 
difficulties, arising from the unfitness of the natural vegeta- 
tion of Hokkaido either for hay or pasturage. It is there- 
fore of prime importance that proper forage plants be 


introduced. 


Again, the present ignorance of the farmers. and their 
wretched mode of stabling cattle is a great obstacle in the 
“ Well bred animals, 
“which are the most profitable, could hardly survive the 
“winter storms with such shelter as the country people 
“ deem sufficient for themselves. Good barns are therefore 
“required for the protection of the animals, crops and 
A 
barn has therefore been erected which may serve as a 


way of successful stock raising. 


“‘manure- from the injurious effects of the weather.” 


model for imitation, with such modifications as circum- 


stances may render necessary in different parts of the 
Empire, showing how indispensable such a structure is to 


successful farming and stock raising. 


Space forbids us to notice at greater length this latest 


and, judging from the report alone, most practical and 


common sense endeavour to improve and increase what 
must necessarily prove the source of Japan’s greatest future 
wealth, the agricultural products of the Empire; for it is 
only fair to suppose that if an improved system of farming 
should be successfully inaugurated in the Northern Island, 
it will be gradually adopted with certain modifications 
But enough has been said to 


throughout the country. 
show that the institution is in the highest degree worthy 
of praise, both for the spirit in which it is founded, and 
the practical manner in which its objects are sought to be 
attained. There is no attempt apparently being made 
to rear winners of future Ascots or Derbys. The 
farm certainly owns no long-pedigreed horses or worn 
out racers, purchased at fabulous prices for apparent- 
ly no purpose but to show how easy it is to pay liberally 
for inutilities when the money comes out of some one else’s 
pocket; no flocks of costly but decaying sheep ; but 
there seems to be sound common sense guiding principles 
which argue well for the future usefulness of the Sapporo 
Agricultural College. Asx Mr. CLarke sensibly remarks 
“While the details of the management of the College 
“farm must vary with circumstances, yet there should 


always be some rational system in view. The following 


Go gle 


Food is as neces- 
sary as fuel, and if the agricultural population of the 
island is to increase and thus turn its undoubted natural 
resources to proper advantage, the rearing of cattle is a 


This again would necessitate 
the cultivation of root crops, Indian corn and foreign 


“facts and principles seem worthy of consideration in this 
“connection. As the farm is designed to be a model for 
“the imitation of the farmers of Hokkaido, it should first 
“ofall be managed with economy. Unnecessary and 
“unremunerative expenditures should be avoided, and in 
“ general only those enterprises should be undertaken which 
“promise a speedy return. It is much easier to begin new 
“ and apparently promising undertakings than to carry them 
“ through to a productive result,” 
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SILK-worm’s Eoa Carps. 
(From the *‘ Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” 2nd November. ) 

We recently called attention to the sad failures among the 
merchants of silk-worm’s egg cards at Yokohama. The raisers of 
cards and the dealers in them are actually ruining themselves. 
The cause of these failures is that the merchants, intent only on 
making money without trouble, take no warning by past losses, 
but go on in the same senseless manner, losing year after year and 
giving no consideration to what they are about. When they bring 
their goods to the market, they find that it is only to lose again 
and again, because they pay attention only to the branches of their 
business and none to improve the condition of thetrunk or root. 

The other day the merchants of Yokohama held a meeting there, 
and discussed the question of the advisability of destroying their 
cards by soaking them in water, for the same reasons that induced 
them some years ago to burn them. Without making any effort 
to arrive at the actual causes of the dullness of the market the 
proposition was assented to. But scarcely had they put their 
seals to the agreement, when their ideas underwent a charge and 
it was then determined that each man should be permitted to dis- 
pose of his cards as he pleased. That every merchant should be 
entitled to the right of selling as he pleases is of course the proper 
mode of transacting business. To what good therefore do such 
consultations tend ? 

The Government will be compelled to take some decided stepe 
in this matter. There are two alternatives. One is to limit the 
number of cards that may be brought to market ; the other is to 
let the merchants follow their inclinations in the matter and thus 
ruin the trade by their action. The officials must choose one 
course or the other. No advantage, either direct or indirect, can 
be obtained by secret interference. Some time ago the Govern- 
ment attempted to interfere, and made certain regulations with 
regard to silk-worm’s egg cards, but their action was 80 severely 
criticised by foreigners, that the measure was abandoned and 
nothing has since been done in the matters. In 1874, however, a 
large number of cards were burned in Yokohama, and though we 
have no certain proof that such was the case, we believe that 
the Government bought those cards from the merchanta and had 
them destroyed. Since 1875 the dealers have formed an asaocia- 
tion among themselves, and the Government showed itself disposed 
to help them and limit the number of their cards. In 1876, three 
wealthy merchants of TOkid and Yokohama assisted this agsocia- 
tion by lending money to its members and enabling them to keep 
up prices. We hear that the Government also secretly furnishes 
them with funds. There is no doubt that though the Government 
at this time did not appear to be openly concerned in the matter, 
it was secretly lending its assistance (to these merchants). 

Both producers and merchants quickly discover that the Govern. 
ment will assist them. Relying therefore on this aid, and taking 
no warning from the experience of former years, they this season 
again conduct their business ia a way that must naturally lead to 
ruin. To the weak kind of assistance lent by the Government can 
this state of affairs be attributed. 

If the Government thinks that the trade in silk-worm’s egg cards 
is one that is of no value to the country, why does it not openly 
interfere and prohibit their export? The merchants and 
producers would then take more pains about the quality of 
their silk, which would result in great profit to the country. 
Though foreigners might oppose the measure, Japan should 
defend her sovereign rights as an independent nation. It is not 
likely that the Italians would in consequence send out men-of- 
war to bombard Yokohama, but if the Government really believes 
that such action might lead to obstruction of trade, it would be 
well if it would take charge of the whole crop of eggs, receiving 
the cards as payment of taxes, and exporting them to Italy or 
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France. Surely foreigners could not raise any objections to such 
& proceeding. 

If the prohibition of their export, the limitation of their produc- 
tion, or the Government assuming entire control of their sale, are 
not consider good suggestions, on the ground that the Government 
should not interfere in matters of trade, then we would urge that 
no assistance, direct or indirect, should be given by the Govern- 
ment. The cards will then become a production like tea or 
silk, and when the dealers in them lose year after year they will 
appreciate the necessity of conducting their business with greater 
care. At all events, the Government should refain from given 
secret aid, for this only affords the merchants encouragement for 
increased speculation, and consequent increased loss. 











REVIEW OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY INTO CHINA 
AND JAPAN. 

By Jonn H. Gussins, Esq. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the 
27th October, 1877. 





( Continued ) 
III. 

From the foregoing sketches of the course of Christ- 
ianity in both countries it will be seen at once that there 
is little similarity between the two. Dismissing the 
earlier attempts to introduce Christianity in China, scant 
traces of which were left when the later work was com- 
menced, we find that this similarity begins and ends with 
the fact that the missionaries in each case were Portu- 
guese by nationality and Jesuits by creed. 

The conditions under which missionary work was insti- 
tuted in the two countries could hardly have been more 
antagonistic. In China there existed a despotic monarchy, 
and the system of Government was centralization ; in 
Japan the despotic monarchy was but a name, and the 
country though nominally under one head was in reality 
divided amongst a number of powerful chieftains, who 
ruled their territories and vassals each according to his 
own individual will. 

Under the Ming dynasty China was in a prosperous 
condition. The Mongol yoke had heen thrown off, and 
under the energetic government of Yuen-Chang and his 
successors, the administration was placed on a firm basis, the 
condition of the people was improved, and the country at 
large profited by the advantages of peace and independ- 
ence until again disturbed by the victorious campaign of 
the Eastern or Manchu Tartars in 1640, and the civil 
wars which lasted until 1660. It is true that the Tartar 
bands from Manchuria, were beginning to prove them- 
selves troublesome about the time that Christiunity was 
introduced, but their inroads did not extend far beyond 
the northern frontier, and the rest of China was little 
affected by the fighting on the border. 

On the other hand Japan was never perhaps in a state 
of greater internal discord than when missionaries first 
Janded on its shores. Such a scene of intestine strife and 
anarchy as the country presented at this period can be 
found in, the annals of few nations. The feudal barons 
were engaged in the prosecution of fierce feuds one with 
another by the aid of mercenary bands, which roamed at 
large, the terror of the country people, ready to enrol 
themselves under any banner which could pay for their 
services. The Mikado was a nonentity ; the Court, Shé- 
gun and Kugé were alike powerless to restore 
order; and to such a pitch had matters come that 
the monks donned armour for the occasion, and at the 
head of armed hosts added fuel to the fire that was raging, 
and took advantage of the prevailing uproar to settle 
questions of dogma with their co-religionists by the 
arbitrament of the sword. 


Entering as Christianity did into the two countries 


nnder conditions so entirely different, it is no wonder that 
the characteristics of its progress should be dissimilar. 

In China, owing to the vigilant system of police, it was 
only after repeated failures that the missionaries were at 
length able to effect a commencement. Introduced in 
in Japan under cover of the general confusion, Christiani- 
ty worked its way silently for eighteen years, and had made 
considerable progress before the nation was fully alive to 


the fact of its existence, Whilst, ol on the ove 
O e 





hand, we see the new religion making rapid progress in 
an obscure locality of Japan, on the other hand there is 
the spectacle ofa new doctrine fighting its way up hill, 
beset from the very outset by obstacles which would 
have crushed a less dogged perseverance. Half a 
century saw Christianity rise to a height of pros- 
perity in Japan, which it did not attain in China until a 
century Juter. 

The Portuguese Jesuits being the first in the field of 
missionary labour both in China and Japan, it follows that 
the systems on which they went to work were toa certain 
extent similar. Still the modus operandi was in each case 
very different. In China the missionaries spread them- 
selves over a large area, and from the very first conducted 
their operations on as large a scale as possible, which in 
Japan, owing to the peculiar condition of the country, was 
impossible. Although in each case the importance of 
securing a fuoting in the capital appears to have been 
fully recognized, the missionaries in Japan were not so 
successful in this respect as their brethren in China. The 
protection of the Court was throughout the strong point 
in the latter’s favour. In China, moreover, the missionaries 
had a great advantage in having Macao close at hand as a 
basis from which to work, and the regular supplies 
which they received from this quarter, joined to the 
settled state of the country, enabled them to establish 
communities in various places which could without avy 
very great difficulty communicate -regularly with each 
other. ‘The method of work was thus better organized 
and more thorough than that in Japan ; lastly the adoption 
of the garb of literati enabled them more easily to escape 
detection by the Chinese authories. 


Though Macao was of great use to the Japanese mis- 
sionaries, as they obtained their supplies indirectly from 
thence, still navigation being then comparatively in its 
infancy, it was too far to be of the same service to them 
as to their compatriots in China. At first their only port 
of supply was in Hirado, and communication could not 
have been very frequent, for later on, when Nagasaki had 
tuken the place of Hirado as the place of call for Portu- 
guese vessels, we read that they only received their sup- 
plies once a year by means of an annual galleon sent by 
the traders of Macao. We have already alluded to the 
unsettled state of the country which had the effect of local- 
izing their work. Pagés, too, speaks of the Jesuits 
being much hampered in their operations by the want 
of funds. How the other orders received their sup- 
plies, and how and by whom they were maintained is 
not clear, but the Jesuits depended entirely on the subsidies 
from the Pope and the King of Portugal ; and upon these, 
the payment of which we are told was sadly irregular, 
aud such charitable alms as they received from different 
sources, they subsisted. ‘The Jesuits had thus from the 
firs! been unable to extend their operations to the northern 
provinces of Japan, owing to the necessity they were 
under of keeping within reach of their port of supply. 
But the footing for trade gained by the Spaniards, which 
resulted in the throwing open to them of various Ports in 
the N. E. ofthe country, enabled the Franciscans to 
establish themselves in the neighbouring districts. 

The policy adopted by the Jesuits in regard to their 
Missions is well described by one of their writers. He 
says :—‘ The zeal and heat of those persons who would 
“convert the world perfectly on a sudden is much to be 
“commended; and we do esteem and reverence it 
“in all; nevertheless in new missions and particularly in 
such which are not susceptible of this fire which flameth 
“out so suddenly, but do require to be disposed to it by 
“lounger time, we do endeavour to retain them within the 
“limits of prudence more safe, and the bounds of patience 
“more profitably for that which is pretended to by our 
“ Society, whenever we meet with any of such a spirit 
“among us; and if that will not serve, we send them to 
“the pulpits aud auditories of Europe, where that fire 
“may shine out without any danger of burning. And 
“this is observed by us in order to the Gentiles.” 

Ricci was a perfect specimen of the Jesuit missionary 
considered suitable to China. He is described as possess- 
ing “azeal courageous and indefatigable, but wise, patient, 
“and circumspect, slow that it might be more efficacious, 
“and timid in order to dare the more.” 

It is possible that the rapidity of the progress which 
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Christianity in Japan made in the districts to which it 
was confined may have made the missionaries generally 
more careless, but the prudence and patience: above men- 
tioned were certainly not distinguishing features of the 
Franciscans in Japan. Their indiscretion is allowed on 
all sides. Ata time when the suspicions of the Govern- 
ment were aroused, and a prohibitory edict had been 
issued, these zealous preachers of the Christian faith 
weut about openly iu all parts of the country, assuming 
no disguise, and disdaiving the use even of ordinary 
precautions. 

The bad feeling which existed between the different 
orders must have worked much harm to the cause of 
Christianity in both countries. In China the advisibility 
of permitting converts to practise their Ancestral Rites and 
the meaning of the terms Tien and Shangt were the 
particular points of disagreement. In Japan, besides the 
dispute respecting Pope Gregory’s Bull, we find the Jesuits 
accusing the others of indiscret zeal and being met with the 
counter-charge of timidity. Doubtless the main current of 
events in each country would not have been altered if the 
Jesuits had always remnined alone in the field, but it is 
only fair to them to state their mode of operations was 
that best calculated to ensure success. 

There is animportant distinction in the “ Christianities ”’ 
of China and Japan which should not be left unnoticed. 
Among the causes which operated in favour of the mis- 
sionaries were Trade in Japan and Science in China. 
That the early missionaries in the former country owed 
their success in a grent measure to their connection with 
commerce we have many proofs, which leave little room 
for doubt. Charlevoix particularly speaks of the under- 
standing between the missionaries and the Portuguese 
traders, and in one instance we are told that a Daimio who 
had proved hostile to the Christian cause was only per- 
mitted to have commercial dealings with the Portuguese 
ships which then visited Japan, on the condition that he 
' would grant certain concessions on behalf of their religion 
which the missionaries demanded. Trade and Christiani- 
ty went hand in hand. It was commerce which was first 
the means of introducing Christianity; it was the same 
agent that assisted it in its checquered career; and it was 
commerce which enabled the Franciscans to establish them- 
selves later on in the N.E. of Japan. 

In China things were different. Here there were no 
independent feudal barons to engage in commercial enter- 
prises on their own account. <A large Empire long ac- 
customed to be dependent on its own resources and un- 
willing to break with its own traditions as long as the 
administration was in the hands of a conservate bureau- 
cracy, was not likely to welcome a few missionaries 
preaching a new and strange doctrine for the sake of 
trade with foreign countries. Besides, it was not, as in 
Japan, a case of, no missionaries—no trade. The little 
foreign trade that did exist had its origin with the estab- 
lishment of Macao in 1517,—sixty-seven years before the 
first missionary settled in Canton. Moreover, the earlier 
efforts of both Nestorians and Catholics had had no con- 
nection with trade. Itis not to any connection with com- 
merce, then, that we can trace the success which attended 
the introduction of Christianity in China. Still another 
agent, no less powerful iu its way, was not wanting. Un- 
like the Japanese, who from never having enjoyed the 
blessings of peace and good government were still in that 
state of primitive civilization in which letters do not bear 
aun important part, the Chinese had reached a very high 
degree of mental culture, and letters were then, as now, the 
stepping stone to rank and iufluence, and the diterati the 
most powerful and respected class in the country. With 
the shrewd tact which has marked the Jesuit policy in all 
ages, the missionaries were not slow to compreheud the 
situation, and indeed they had the very elements necessary 
fur success in themselves. No small share of the learning 
and science of the Middle Ages was held by the Jesuit 
confederacy, and in this respect the individuals chosen to 
lead the way in China were in no way behind others of 
their order. We see them, therefore, Lusily making use 
of their knowledge of the Chinese language to instruct 
the natives in arts and sciences in which western nations 
excelled. Were the Chinese indisposed to listen to the 
truths of Christianity, they were amused by instructive 
discourses on mathematics and other braucbes of learniug ; 


Google 


did a Chinese audience shew inappreciation of a religious 
exhortation, forthwith a lecture on some abstruse science 
was substituted. 

In this way the missionaries gained the ear of the Chinese 
and at the same time established their reputation as men 
of learning and their claim to be regarded as ou a par with 
the native /zterat. ‘This explains the presence of the 
missionaries at Court, where Ricci, Schaal and Verbiest 
successively filled the chair of Astronomer Royal, and is 
the secret of the favour and protection so longer accorded 
to them by the Chinese Government. 

It is interesting to note the nature of the opposition 
which Christianity encountered in each country. In 
China this opposition had its origin iu three sources, the 
jealousy of the literati, the suspicions of the Government 
and the animosity of the Buddhist clergy. To take the 
last first, Semedo, Kirchere, and other writers make men- 
tion of the hostility displayed by the Buddhist Church, 
so we may suppose that what influence it possessed was 
exerted against Christianity. But this influence was 
small, Confucianism aud Rationalism, doctrines more 
suited to the cynical indifference of the Chinese mind, 
left little elbow-room for Buddhism. As has been 
well pointed out by a modern writer, with the im- 
position of the once envious pigtail the yoke of the 
Tartar ended. Though Buddhist himself he was never 
able to impose his religion on the multitude of free- 
thinking Chinese. The Buddhist clergy were held in 
little respect and exercised but slight iuflueuce over the 
minds of the masses. ‘The mainsprings of the opposi- 
tion which Christianity encountered in China lay in 
the literati and Government. Owing their carly suc- 
cess—primarily to their rare scientific acquirements— 
it is only natural that the line of policy thus adopt- 
ed should have brought them into contact with the 
literatt. It is not difficult to imagine that in the numerous 
arguments and discussions which must, from the natare of 
the case, have been carried on between the two, the 
superiority of the foreign scholars had the effect of excit- 
iug universally the jealousy of the former ; and that these, 
chafing at the ascendancy of the missionaries in numerous 
intellectual attainments in which they had hitherto pos- 
sessed a monopoly, lost no opportunity of securing their 
expulsion from the Empire. Hence, whenever popular 
outcry was raised against the Christians, we find the 
literati at the bottom of the movement; and they 
were also the authors of the calumnies which were 
whispered iu the ears of the officials against the Christians 
and their teachers. And the suspicions of the Govern- 
ment were easily roused. For the local officials, becoming 
alarmed at the reports which reached their ears, or 
anxious to shew inexpensive zeal for the public service, 
were never slow to present memorials in which they re- 
presented the Christians as members of a secret society 
which was plotting against the Government. An accn- 
sation which the prevalence of such societies at all times 
in China rendered very plausible. ‘lhe proofs of it were 
brought in the shape of lesser charges as follows :—It 
was said that, “ The Christians hold mighty meetings at 
“their houses at certain stated times, when thousands of 
‘* people assemble ; that each convert is presented with 
“five ducats made by a process of alchemy ; that they 
‘‘ have arms secreted in their houses ; that they are all 
“ instructed to make the sign of the cross upon their fore- 
“ heads in order that this may serve as a mark by which 
“the adherents of this society may recognize each other 
“ when the time for organizing the insurrection arrives.” 

Similar charges might have been made with equal 
Justice against the Jews and Mabomedans resident in the 
country, who kept themselves quite as much apart from 
the body of the people as the Christians. Probably, how- 
ever, their passive attitude in regard to their respective 
creeds furnishes the reason for their being unassailed, 
while it is no less probable that the religious enthusiasm 
of the Christian converts, and the quarrels which existed 
amongst their teachers, increased suspicion in the Chinese 
mind to which religious fanaticism and sectarian jealousy 
are alike foreign. 

In Japan the opposition was of two kinds, political and 
religious. ‘The political opposition which Christianity 
encountered was shewn in the attitude of the Government. 
The favorable reception accorded to the semi-political, 
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semi-religious embassies to Japan, these missions owed 
almost entirely to their political importance. The mia- 
sivnaries were never in favour at Court except for a short 
time under Nobunaga, and when they were not actually 
molested were persistently ignored. 


As regards the religious opposition brought to bear 
against Christianity, it has already been shewn how 
powerful was the Buddhist priesthood at the time 
of the introduction of Christianity, and the Jesuit records 
leave no room for doubt that the opposition met from it 
by Christianity was very great. And although the capa- 
city of the Buddhist clergy for resisting Christianity 
openly was greatly lessened by the treatment they received 
at the hands of Nobunaga, still the weapon of intrigue 
was always available, and there are many indications that 
they used it uusparingly. 


It may be thought that too much importance has been 
attached to the influence exercised by the Buddhist clergy. 
It may be said that the solution of the question is that the 
Jesuits had acquired such a hold upon the country as to 
embolden them to assert the temporal supremacy of the 
Pope, and by precept and example to instigate their con- 
verts to set at defiance the law of the land; that the 
Government suddenly awoke to the fact that a large por- 
tion of their subjects were passing from their control, and 
that their suspicions being roused, the advent of the Dutch 
and the information they gave respecting the aims and 
objects of the Papacy, turned the scale against the mis- 
sionaries. The sweeping measure of expulsion affecting 
all foreigners alike is pointed to by the holders of these 
views as a proof of its correctness; the severity of the 
persecution when once commenced is attributed by them 
to the effect of panic on the part of the ruling powers; 
and they explain the fuct of greater leniency being shewn 
to the missionaries and converts in China by assuming 
that the missionaries in the larger field of operations never 
obtained a sufficiently firm foothold to justify them in 
making a similar claim for Papal supremacy. 


This view, however, plausible it may appear, is not: 


borne out by facts. 


Apart from the circumstance that there is no evidences 
to prove that the missionaries ever went so far as to as- 
eert the temporal supremacy of the Pope, the Japanese 
records are unanimous iu the testimony which they give 
respecting the attitude towards Christianity of the three 
great men, whose successive administrations embrace the 
period of Christianity in Japan. And this evidence shews 
how Nobunaga, though at first favourable to Christianity, 
later on repented of his sanction to its introduction, and 
how both Hidéyoshi aud Iyéya-u were opposed to it 
from the outset of their administrations, Christianity was, 
it is clear, tolerated for political motives, It owed its 
rapid progress to the unsettled state of the country. The 
powerful nobles of the South paying but a nominal alle- 
glance to the Court, availed themselves of their practical 
independence to introduce Christianity for the sake of the 
commercial advantages which it offered. Nobunaga never 
felt bimself strong enough to prohibit it; Hidéyoshi, 
whose military ambition left him little time for anything 
but warlike expeditions, was probably deterred from the 
adoption of extreme measures by similar reasons; and it 
was thus left for Iyéyasu, who had the advantage of suc- 
ceeding the other two, to carry out the policy in which it 
{3 clear that they all concurred. 

It is thus apparent that the measure of 1613 was not 
the effect of any sudden disclosure respecting the power 
and aims of the Jesuits. It was but a continuance of the 
policy previously inaugurated by Hideyoshi in 1593. 

There is nothing whatever, also, to discountenance the 
view that the Buddhist priesthood actively participated 
in the expulsion of the ‘missionaries. Amongst 
other evidence we have a document written by a priest in 
the very year (1614) in which the edict of expulsion was 
carried into effect, which descants in severe terms upon the 
evils likely to arise from the teaching of the foreign 
missionaries, “Who have,” it says, “come to Japan, 
“notin order to promulgate their religion, but with a 
¢ view to possess themselves of the country, Japan has 
* two state religions and has no need of a third ; there- 
“ fore this new religion should be stamped out. 


The leading rel aye Wee 3 pea prsees have left 


their impress upon the history of Christianity in each 
country. 

The Chinese, naturally bigoted, impassive, and slow to 
grasp anew idea which is unattended with any practical 
association, viewed the new doctrine taught by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries with disfavour for along time, and it 
was only by long and patient endeavours that converts were 
made. These once made, however, they exhibited the 
same tenacity in adbering to their new faith that 
had marked its previous rejection by them. This explains 
at ounce the show progress made by Christianity in China 
and the fact of its vitality long after it had been trodden 
out in Japan. 

The Japanese, though a long seclusion from the outside 
world has imparted a narrow-mindedness to their character, 
are not so fettered by tradition as the Chinese, and un- 
like the latter they are impulsive and singularly quick to 
receive new impressions. They lack, however, the solidity 
of character and reasoning capacity of the average Chi- 
nese. The doctrine taught by the foreign missionaries 
had for them the charm of novelty and they accepted it 
eagerly. But it is very doubiful if they ever approached 
the Chinese as regards the intelligent appreciation by the 
latter of the fundamental tenets of Christianity. The 
latter had attained a higher degree of mental culture, and 
are to this day a more thoughtful and practical race than 
the Japanese. 

The Jesuits in China mention that the great mass 
of their converts belonged to the middle class, whilst 
it is clear that in Japan the converts were mostly 
taken from the peasantry. One reason for this difference 
is probably to be found in the fact that in China the 
prosperous state of the country under the Ming dynas- 
ty, by favouring the growth of trade, had enabled the mid- 
dle classes to secure a position which in Japan they were 
unable to do owing partly to the unsettled condition of the 
Empire. 

Iu other words, in China there was a prosperous widdle 
class ; in Japan this class had yet to make its appearance. 
If may be also that the policy which induced the mission- 
ariee in China, to assume the dress of the literati had 
the effect of bringing them into covtact with the more 
educated portion of the nation. In Japan, too, that curious 
division of classes and their respective positious in the 
social scale which existed until comparatively recent 
times, aud by which the farmer, or peasant, was placed 
above the merchant and artizan, had possibly some 
influence in guiding the missionaries in their choice of 
converts At least it may safely be said that the 
lower classes were thus brought into prominence, a fact 
which would probably not escape the notice of the pro- 
pagators of Christianity. 

But perhaps, after all, the greatest difference between 
the Christianities of China and Japan is to be found in 
the nature and extent of the persecution to which each 
was subjected. It has already been pointed out that the 
religious feeling was at a low ebb in China, and it has 
been shewn how the opposition encountered by Christian- 
ity in that country originated in the jealousy of the 
nalive Literatt, and was fostered by the suspicions of the 
Government. As a natural cousequence it followed that 
the persecution in China was secular aud official in its 
nature, and political in its object. It has also been shewn 
how in Japan there is every reason to suspect the connec- 
tion of Buddhist intrigue with the opposition given to 
Christianity, and this conclusion is confirmed by the 
features of the persecution in the lattercountry. The fierce- 
ness and virulence with which it was conducted contrast 
strongly with the mildness of the prosecution in China, 
and can only be explained on the assumption that it was 
to a great extent religious in its nature. 

In China the prosecution began with the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity, and continued with more or less se- 
verity up to modern times. It was never, however, very 
fierce. One explanation of this suggests itself. Tolera- 
tion of creeds has always been a national trait, and thus 
the adherents of all creeds have invariably found an asy- 
lum in China. Whether Confucianists, Buddhists, Ma- 
homedans, or Jews, so long as those following these va- 
rious religious systems remained good citizens and re- 
frained from interference with their neighbours, they were 
permitted free exercise) of\theiz respective religions, The 
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conduct of the Christians, although they possibly did not 
maintain an altogether passive attitude in regard to re- 
ligion, was probably not marked by that fanatical 
zeal displayed by their co-religionists in Japan. Whether 
this be one of the reasons or not, certain it is that the 
persecution in China never attained any great degree of 
severity. Semedo and other writers speak of the uative 
. converts being arraigned before tribunals, of their suffering, 
lengthened imprisonment with forfeiture of houses and 
property and being cruelly bastinadoed ; but they gener- 
ally escaped with their lives, and if condemned to exile 
found a refuge in other provinces where they were secure 
from the persecution which threatened them in their na- 
tive districts. And this also applies to the foreign mis- 
sionaries. A few isolated instances of missionaries having 
suffered death are all.we find during a course of nearly 
300 years. 

When we turn to Japan the contrast is startling. The 
persecution here was widely different both in nature and 
extent. It is unnecessary to touch on the persecutions 
before 1618. As has already been pointed out, with the 
exception of the persecution in 1588 in which nine mis- 
sionaries lost their lives these were merely local, and even 
in some instances were provoked by the mistaken zeal of 
theconverts, who not, content to let well alone, endeavoured 
to force their own convictions upon unsympathising neigh- 
bours. 

Persecution in Japan did not break out in its fullest ex- 
tent until after the edict of 1613. Then it burst upon the 
heads of the devoted Christians with all the fury of a pent- 
up flood, carrying all before’it. Japanese records, hitherto 
almost silent on the subject of Christianity, supply us with 
abundant details concerning the persecution then instituted. 

A special service, it appears, was organized which was 
called the Christian enquiry, and the men entrusted with 
its superintendence were chosen from among the trading 
nobility. Notifications urging the adoption of the strict- 
est measures followed each other in rapid succession, and 
a system of rules for the regulation of this “ enquiry ” was 
drawn up, in which the minutest details regarding the 
search after Christians aud missionaries, their arrest, im- 
prisonment, examination and punishment, were carefully en- 
tered into. Government officials in the oaths which they 
took when accepting office, bound themselves amongst other 
duties torender every assistance tothe “Christian Enquiry”; 
and a scale of rewards for the apprehension of Christian, 
nissionaries, aud those who harboured them, was prepared 
and published, these rewards being increased as the 
decreasing number of both converts and teachers rendered 
the search after them more difficult. Nor were the ties 
of family and kindred respected. High inducements, 
reaching to the extent of pardon ifthe informers were 
Christians, were held out to parents to inform agninst their 
children, and to husbands to denounce their wives. In 
short, while the persecution lasted, the crime of harbouring 
a Christian, or of being cognisant of the existence of a 
Christian and not denouncing him, was only surpassed in 
enormity by the more heinous offence of being a Christian. 

The description of the tortures to which the Christians 
were suljected reads like a page of Dante’s Inferno. The 
mode of death seems in many cases to have been left to 
the whim and caprice, if not of the executioners, of those 
who superintended the executions, and though a great 
number perished by the ordinary modes of execution, such 
as hanging, crucifixion, strangling, and drowning, in 
several instances the most ingenious tortures that cruelty 
conld invent were put into practice. 

We read of Christians being executed in a barbarous 
manner in sight of each other, of their being hurled from 
the tops of precipices, of their being buried alive, of their 
being torn asunder by oxen, of their being tied up in rice- 
bags, which were heaped up together and of the pile thus 
formed being set on fire. Others were tortured before 
death by insertion of sharp spikes under the nails of their 
hands and feet, while some poor wretches by a refinement 
of horrid cruelty were shut up in cages and there left 
to starve with food before their eyes. Let it not 
he supposed that we have drawn on the Jesuit accounts 
solely for this information. An examination of the Ja- 
panese records will shew that the case is not overstated. 

Who can wonder, in the face of these facts, at the Shima- 


para insurrection? Tbe ouly ee ste” is that | 


many similar outbreaks did not occur. Had the Christ- 
ians been united, such atrocities conld not have failed to 
rouse a spirit of resistance culminating in open rebellion, 
which, if successful, would have shewn scant mercy to the 
oppressors. But the scattered state of Christian com- 
munities made united action impossible, and thus with the 
exception of a few obscure hints at disaffection and local 
troubles which are met with in Japanese books, the 
Shimabara Revolt remains the solitary instance of the 
Christians having risen against their persecutors. 


While on this subject it may be well to state that there 
aretwo very different accounts of this revolt which are given 
in the “‘ Shimabara Kassenki” and the “ Samedaresho.” 
In the first, the leaders of the revolt, mentioned as five 
in number, are descriled as being former retainers of 
the Christian convert Konishi-Setsu-no-kami; in the 
latter the outbreak is stated to have been fostered by the 
intrigues of one man, an adventurer, and great stress is 
laid upon the fact that the discontent which preceded 
the revolt was mainly caused by the bad government of 
the reigning Prince (who was afterwards deposed). In 
any case, in computing the extent of the rising, one must 
allow for the exaggeration common to all writers of early 
history, and the number of the insurgents, given at 
30,000 is reasonably open to doubt. 


It only remains to consider one feature which is com- 
mon to the history of Christianity in both China and Japan. 
We allude to the smal] moral and intellectual influence 
which the practice of Christianity has exercised in either 
country. The early Christian, mission when they were 
swept away by the tide of Tartar invasion, left no traces 
behind them of any permanent influence upon the 
minds of the Chinese nation. Nor were the later 
introductions of Christianity which are the subject of 
this paper more successful. In Japan it was the same. 
Thus, under different conditions, the same result was 
reached in éach country. 


In the violence of the persecution to which Christianity 
was subjected in the latter country, joined to the social 
status of the majority of the converts, and the important 
circumstance that the crusade against the missionaries 
began just when the period of Japan’s greatest internal 
prosperity had commenced, we find the main causes of 
this failure, | 

In China, on the other hand, it is unnecessary to look 
further than the national character. The Chinese as 
emigrants iu whatever part of the globe present the strik- 
ing picture of small communities on foreign soil living 
entirely apart from the people of the country, Neither 
the language, nor the religion, nor the habits of the 
nation among which they dwell have the slightest effect 
upon them. They leave in each cnse, as they camo, 
Chinese in every respect. And if this . insensibility to 
foreign iufluences be manifested when surrounded by all 
the accessories of foreign civilization, how much harder 
the task of affecting their native stoicism in their own 
land, amidst a population of three hundred millions wedded 
to its conservative notions by the fetters of ancient 
tradition. 


It will occur to most readers of the preceding pages 
that ‘the present efforts in the cause of Christianity are 
made under many favourable conditions. It will be seen 
that Christianity now stands distinctly on its own merits ; 
that though unaided by any powerful political support- 
ers it no longer has to fear opposition from the Govern- 
ment arising from suspicion of foreign designs of terri- 
torial acquisition ; that it is no longer exposed to the 
terrors of a persecution which the feeling of the age has 
ceased to sanction; and that its true aims will be 
brought out more clearly by its disseverance from politics 
and trade. 

Also may it be observed that increasing intercourse 
with foreign nations, for which greater facilities are daily 
afforded, must at length break down the barriers raised 
by ignorance and distrust ; aud that. as the education of 
the young is a better weapon with which to meet the indif- 
ferentism of the upper classes, so prevalent in each coun- 
try, than the conversion of the adult population, the esta- 
blishment of schools, and medical missions, and the gradual 
diffusion of knowledge in these aud other ways, are the 
surest roads to success, 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 





The following were the remarks made by Mr. Satow 
at the meeting of the Asiatic Society in T6kié on the 
27th ultimo, after Mr. Gubbin’s paper on “The Introduction 
of Christianity into China and Japan” had been read :— 


Persecution and opposition of various kinds had character- 
ized the progress of the Jesuit missions almost from the very 
commencement. The fathers were frequently unfortunate 
enough to have been patronized in the first place by chieftains 
who afterwards succumbed to powerful enemies, such for 
instance as Suye Harukata at Yamaguchi, the Ohotomo family 
in Bungo, the sons of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi. We may 
also suppose that the favours which had been shown to them 
by Nobunaga himself were no reason why Hideyoshi should 
take their part after Nobunaga's assassination. Nevertheless, 
the Jesuit missionaries conducted themselves with great tact, 
and it is by no means improbable that they might have con- 
tinued to make converts year by year until the great part of 
the nation had been brought over to the Catholic religion, had 
it not been for the rivalry of the missionaries of other orders. 
To the natural rivalry of teachers of a different school we 
must add the effects of the international enmity which existed 
between the Portuguese of Macao and the Spaniards of Manila, 
and when the Dutch and English came upon the scene they 
in their turn endeavoured to excite the suspicions of the Jap- 
anese rulers against their hereditary foes the Spaniards. We 
have evidence of this from European annalists. The follow- 
ing well-supported story of English and Dutch treachery is 
from a Japanese source. 


‘In the year 1617 (third of (enna) a Dutch vessel fell in at sea 
‘with a ship of Chinese build, and observed on board several in- 
‘¢ dividuals who appeared to them to be Bateren.' As the Dutch 
‘used at that time to trade to Hirado, they brought the ship in 
‘there, and reported the matter to Matsura Iki-no-Kami, who sent 
‘information to the (:uvernor's office at Nagasaki. Hasegawa 
‘‘Gonroku was at once despatched to Hirado, to conduct an in- 
‘‘quiry into the facts of the case, from which it appeared that the 
‘‘ ship belonged to a native of Sakai in Idzumi, named JOjin, and 
*‘ that she had been on a trading voyage to Lucon. Several letters 
‘¢ written in barbarian character were discovered on board, which 
‘* were handed to the Hirado interpreter Mori Sukeyemon to be 
‘‘translated. They werc found to be addressed to Bateren from 
‘* barbarous countries who were lying concealed in Japan, and 
‘‘their purport was to the effect that as soon as the greater half of 
‘‘ the Japanese nation had been converted to the Kurishitan Sect, 
‘¢ information should at once be sent to the writers, upon which a 
‘‘ large fleet of war-vessels should be despatched. In consequence 
‘* of these facts the Bateren who had been found in the ship and 
‘¢ Jojin were taken prisoners to Nagasaki, and there burnt, the 
** remainder of the crew being decapitated. Jewards for their 
‘* fidality were given to the Hollanders on this occasion.””* 

The capture here spoken of his no doubt that of the fathers 
Luis Flores and Pedro de Zuniga, by an English vessel the 
Elizabeth in 1620 off the coast of Formosa. The vessel, 
crew and Jesuits were transferred by the captain of 
the Elizabeth to the Dutch, who brought them in 
to Hirado. Jdjin is probable Joaquim, a_ converted 
Japanese, captain of the junk. It would be absurd to be- 
lieve that the letters which are said to have contained inform- 
ation about treacherous designs on the part of the Spaniards 
of Manila were genuine. We know that both the English and 
the Dutch in those days did all in their power to prejudice 
the rulers of Japan against the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
whether missionarics or merchanta, and even two centuries 
ago the Dutch were accused of forging a letter, which pur- 
ported to be written hy the Portuguese Bishop in Nagasaki to 
the Viceroy at Goa, and from which it appeared that the 
Spaniards and Portuguese had formed the design, not only of 
converting the Japanese to Christianity, but under the cloak 
of religion, of bringing the whole country under their rule, 


and this letter, having firat concealed it on board a Portuguese 


vessel bound for Goa, they caused to be discovered by the 


J apanese authorities. This story may be read in Mercklein’s 
appendix to Caron’s Japan, and Arnold's annotations thereto, 
p-p. 285 and 286, and to the discovery of the letter is attribut- 
ed by Montanus those measures of the Shégun which pro- 





Priest: a corruption of the Portuguese Padre. 


| _ Hekija Kuwanken-roku, hans ( O gle 


voked the insurrection of Shimabara, which drew in its train 
the expulsion of the Portuguese from Japanese in 1639.° 

Another cause which must have contributed no little to the 
difficulties of the missionaries was the hostility of renegade 
Christians towards the religion which they had abandoned. 
Montanus gives a specimen of this in the language addressed 
by the apostate Syovan to the Jesuits Pedro Marquez and his 
companions in the presence of the Dutchman Schaep,‘ and 
other cases may easily be found in the pages of European 
writers. In the Kuwanken-roku already cited, is the following 
story of an ecclesiastic (apparently of Japanese birth) who 
turned informer :— 


‘In the year 1611 (16th of Keiché) a priest arrived at Sumpu 
‘‘from Yatsushiro in Higo, and prayed leave to bring an accusa- 
‘*tion. He said that he was a priest of a Kirishitan temple which 
‘*had been built by Konishi Tsu no Kami, formerly lord of the 
‘province of Higo. That the superior of the temple had made 
‘unjustifiable accusations against him, and expelled him from the 
‘‘gaid temple. That if His Highness would summon the other 
‘‘ priest to appear and deign to examine into the rights of the 
‘‘matter, in token of loyalty, he would give an account of the 
‘* objects of the Kirishitan sect. His opponent the other priest, 
‘‘ was summoned to Sumpu, and the case was throughly investigat- 
‘‘ed. The opponent, being adjudged to be in the wrong, was 
e Aa peo The other priest, out of gratitude for the benefit he 
‘* had received, gave the following account of the principles of 
‘‘ Kirishitan :—‘The King of Namban*® devoted the revenue of 
‘** the five countries which composed his dominions to the follow: 
‘**ing objects. Every year, under the name of merchant-vessels, 
‘**ships were sent to Japau laden with gold, silver, precious 
‘** gems, woven fabrics, and articles of rertu, for the purpose of 
‘*** recommending to everybody the evil religion. The Bateren and 
‘**Truman® annually prepared a record, in which was inserted, 
‘**the number of persons who had been induced to join the re- 
‘**ligion in that year, and the valuable goods which were distri- 
‘*¢ buted among them in proportion. From ancient times the 
‘‘* Namban men, in this cunning way had been wont to send val- 
‘‘*gable and curious commodities to Lugon. Hisupaniya’ and 
‘¢¢other countries in the Southern Seas, where at first the 
‘** obtained the loan of a very small piece of ground, on whic 
‘¢they then built a temple, and began secretly to teach Kirishi- 
‘tan. The ignorant inhabitants of those countries believed in 
‘* * their doctrines, and finally becoming allies and partisans of the 
‘‘* Namban men, enabled the latter to seize possesion of the land 
‘*¢ without any trouble. The Barbarians then proceeded to send 
‘* « governors to the countries which they had seized, took pos- 
‘session of the land, its valuable produce, and of all the gold 
‘* and silver as their own property, and every three years sent 
‘« «these treasures to their own country.’ Furthermore, a number 
‘‘of priests who were lying concealed in the Home Provinces and 
‘‘in Kiushiu were summoned to Sumpu, and subjected to a search- 
‘(ing examination, from which the statements of this priest clearly 
‘‘appeared to be true. Upon this a decree was published strictly 
‘‘interdicting Kirishitan throughout the Empire, Itakura Iga 
‘*no Kami was appointed to hold trials in the Home Provinces, 
‘‘and Yamazaki Nagato no Kami in the island of Kiushiu ; and all 
‘the persons of the evil sect who were discovered in Kiéto, Osaka, 
‘*Nara, Fushimi and other towns were decapitated on the dry bed 
‘of the river at (tojo.* Those of them who, changing their evil 
‘*hearts, were converted to right principles, and petitioned for 
‘‘leave to adopt a new belief, were spared under the designation 
‘* of korobi (fallers).” 

[Kuwanken-roku, Vol. I., p. 18.] 


This account is confirmed partly by the reports of the mis- 
sionaries in their annual letters. The proclamation referred 
to is as follows :— 


PROCLAMATION OF IYEYASU. 

The Positive Principle is the father, the N ea Principle the 
mother by whom man is begotten, and with his birth the Three 
Powers are complete. 

Japan from the commencement was the country of the gods. 
The unfathomableness of the Positive and Negative Principles is 
called yod, and who shall refuse reverence and honour to the 
essence of all that is Holy and Spiritual. Man owes his existence 
entirely to the workings of the Positive and Negative, in his five 
members and in the six sources of perception, in his uprising and 
sitting down, in moving and in being still, he is not independent 
of god forasingle moment. The divinity is sought for elsewhere ; 
everywhere man is provided with a divinity, and contains a com- 
plete divinity within himself. This is the form which divinity 
takes.’ 


Japan is called the land of Buddha, and not without reason. It 
is written: ‘‘ This is the country where the divine brightness re- 
‘‘ appears, this is the native-land of the Sun.” The Lotus of the 
Law says: ‘‘ The power by which Buddhas save the world, resides 
in their perfect omniscience, whereby they make happy all living 


8. See also Pages, Hist. de la Religion Chrétienne au Japon, vol. I, 
. 450, 

. 4. Montanus, England edict. 1670, p. 358. 
5. Portugal and Spain being under one crown at this period, Nam« 
ban means the whole of the Iberian peninsula and its dependencies. 

6. Brothers, a eoreapeten of the Portuguese Irmad. 

7. New Spain is probably meant. 

8. Gojé no kawara, part of the stony bed of the Kama-gawa, which 
flowa between the old capital and its castéra suburbs, 
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beings, wherefore they make manifest immeasurable divine 
power.” This is a golden saying, a miraculous p God 
and Buddha differ in name, but their meaning is one, Just as if 
the two halves of a tally be placed together. The priests and lay- 
men of antiquity, by the divine aid, sailed over the ocean and visited 
the far-off land of China in search of the law of Buddha, and the 
doctrines of the principles of benevolence, unweariedly they bore 
hither the esoteric® and exoteric books. Since that time the doc- 
trine has been handed down from teacher to teacher in unbroken 
succession, and the glory of the Buddhist Law has been far ter 
than in other lands. This exemplifies the truth that ‘‘ the Law of 
Buddha gradually travels eastwards.”’ 

But the Kirishitan band have come to Japan, not only sending 
their merchant vessels to exchange commodities, but they ni 
dieseminate an evil law, to overthrow right doctrine, so 
they may change the government of the country, and obtain pos- 
session of the land. This is the germ of great disaster, and must 
be crushed. 

Japan is the country of gods and of Buddha; it honours god and 
reveres Buddha. The principles of benevolence and right-doing 
are held to be of prime importance, and the law of good and evil is 
so ascertained that if there be any offenders, they are liable accord- 
ing to the gravity of their crime to the five punishments of brand- 
ing, nose- itting, cutting off the feet, castration and death. In 
the Book of Etiquette it is said: The degrees of mourning are 
many, and the appropriate dresses are five. Crimes are many, 
and the appropriate punishments are five. If there be one suspect- 
ed of crime, let the gods bear witness. By oath shall be deter- 
mined the offence and its punishment, and the distinction between 
guilty and innocent shall not err by a hair’s breadth. Criminals 
of every degree are detested by Buddha, god, the trinity of pre- 
cious ones, mankind, Heaven and all living things. The overflow- 
ings of accumulated wickedness shall not escape; whether by cru- 
dihiion or burning in the furnace, punishment shall be meted out, 
for this is the way of encouraging the good and chastising the evil. 
Though one may desire to keep down evil, it accumulates with 
ease ; though one desire to advance in good, it is difficult to hold 
by ; and thus a watch must be kept. In the present life it is so, 
and in the next not even all the Buddhas E ead gor and to 
come, can save from the reproaches of the King of Hell, nor can 
the succeeding generation of our ancestors succour us. Fear and 
tremble ! | 

The faction of the Bateren rebel against the dispensation; they 
disbelieve in the way of the gods, and blaspheme the true Law, 
violate right-doing and injure the good. If they see a condemned 
fellow, they run to him with joy, bow to him and do him reverence. 
This they say is the essence of their belief. If this is not an evil 
Law, what is it? They truly are the enemies of the gods and of 
Buddha. If this be not speedily prohibited, the safety of the state 
will assuredly be hereafter imperilled ; and if those who are charg- 
ed with ordering its affairs do not put a stop to the evil, they 

e themselves to Heaven’s rebuke. - 

hese must be instantly swept out, so that not an inch of soil 
remains to them in Japan on which to plant their feet, and if 
they refuse to obey this command they shall suffer the penalty. 
We have been blessed by the commission of Heaven to be lord in 
Japan, and we have wielded power over this realm for years 
t. Abroad we have manifested the perfection of the Five 
ardinal Virtues, while at home we have returned to the doctrine 
of the scriptures. For there reasons the country prospers, the 
people enjoy peace. The Scripture says: ‘‘ If the present life be 
eaceful and tranquil, there will be a good place in that to come.” 
ung-fu-tze also has said: ‘‘ Body, hair and skin we have received 
‘‘from our father and mother ; not to injure them is the begin- 
‘ning of filial piety.” To preserve one’s body is to revere god. 
Quick cast out the evil Law, and spread our true Law more and 
more, for the way of the gods and the Law of Buddha to prosper 
in spite of the degeneracy of these latter days is a mark of a good 

ruler. Let Heaven and the Four Seas hear this and obey. 


This edict was published on the 27th January, 1614, (the 
12th month of the 18th year of Keicho) and was accompanied 
by a set of fifteen rules intended to guide the priests who 
were to guarantee the orthodoxy of their parishioners. 


1, 


Because the Kirishitan law teaches that those who despise death 
cannot pass through fire without being burnt, or be plunged into 
water without being drowned, and that those who die by shedding 
their own blood are saved, the law of the Empire is more strict. 
Therefore you must examine such as make light of death. 


2. 


To those who follow Kirishitan a daily allowance of seven iin is 
made from Dattan (?) land, in order to convert the Empire to Kirishi- 
tan. It is an evil Law which injures the country of the gods. As the 

sons who follow these doctrines do not observe the Law of 
Sakya, they object to paying contributions to their parish temple, 
and dislike the establishment of the Buddhist Law. Such you 
must examine, 


3. 
Such chief parishioners as do not attend on the anniversary of 
the founder of their sect, on Buddha’s death-day, at Bon, Higan, 
the death-day of their ancestor's, must lose their certificates, and 


notice given to the Oftice of Sects. They must certainly be ex- 
amined. 





9. The Buddhists affect to make this distinction between their scrip- 
tures aud the writings of the philosophers. ; 
10. Iriratna, t.e. Buddha, the Law and the Priesthood. See Eitel’s 


Hundbook of China, Buddhism, s.y. 
Go gle 


4, 

Persons who belong to the Kirishitan or to the Fujiu-feze refuse 
the priest’s visit on the anniversary of their ancestors. On that 
day they are in the habit of paying an informal visit to 
temple of their sect and then secretly assembling their (family of 
laymen; when the priest arrives they look displeased, and 
his aid. You must therefore examine them. 


5. 

You must understand that by Fujiu-fuze are meant such as 
not pay their parish-contribution, aud following their own devices, 
refuse the offices of the chief priest who certifies to the fact of be 
longing to the sect, do not share in the expenses of the le 
their sect in due proportion to their substance, and in their 


cherish an evil law. 


6. 

The Law of Fujiu-fuze is that ite followers refuse to accept any- 
thing said to them by the temple of their sect, refuse to contribute 
to the expenses of the founder of the sect, to the repair of images 
and the temple charges generally, nor will my have anything te 
do with another sect. is is an evil Law. The true law is 
human beings who receive the benefits of Heaven should give to 
Earth ; that those who have received benefits from their parents 
should give to their children, and that those who received from 
a should give to the priests. Therefore you will examine 
them. 


7 
11Kirishitan, the Hiden-sect and the Payiu-fuse are three 
branches of one sect. The god whom they adore is called Godzs- 
Kirishitan-Teidzu-butsu ; and Teidzu calls himself Daiusu (? Deus). 
By the help of this god, if they look in a mirror, they see the face 
of a god, but if they have changed their religion they appear as 
dogs. This is a mirror of evil law. Thoee who once look at it be- 
lieve profoundly in Godzu-Kirishitan-Teidzu-buteu, and regard 
Japan as a land of demons. But as it is the country of the 
which tries sects, they appear to keep to the temple of ther 
[Buddhist] sect, mix with other ple, and in their hearts 
they neither receive nor give (Fujiu-fuze) and have no connection 
with the temple of their [Buddhist] sect. These must therefore 
be examined. ‘ 


Although the parents for generations may have belonged 
without the slightest doubt pe of the eight or nine [Baddhist] 
sects, it is impossible to be sure that the children may not have 
in their hearts been persuaded to join the evil law. e temple 
of the (Buddhist) sect to which they belong must examine them. 


9. 


The Law of Buddha must be promoted by ing and ex- 
pounding, and people made to visit the temples; they must be 
induced to perform their duty in the way of contributing to the 
es expenses, for the temple services, repairs and building. 

hose who belong to an evil law or an evil sect, do nothing for the 
temple. They associate but little with others, and in their secret 
hearts break the law of Buddha, disregarding the exhortations of 
the priests. Wherefore examination must be made. 


g 


10. 

After death the corpse’s head is shaved and a postumous name 
conferred. The chief priest of the [Buddhist] sect must i 
the corpse and after ascertaining that it did not belong to the evil 
si pronounce the benediction. Examination must 
made. 


11 


Particular care must be taken to investigate any case in which 
& person passes over the temple of his own sect, asks a priest of 
some other temple to perform the funeral rites, and sends away 
the chief priest of his own temple. Examination must be carefully 
made for the evil sects, and the evil law. 


12. 
To avery Pan in the Empire who clearly follows the true law 
a sect-certificate, authenticated by a seal, shall be given. Samurai 
shall put their seal in the certificate registry the tem 
which they belong. Those who cannot make a seal with 
shall send in a certificate attested by a guarantee. 


e to 


13. 

It is strictly forbidden to transfer the obeequies of ancestors to 
another temple, and have services performed there. But this does 
not apply in cases where the death has taken place in a different 
town or province (from the residence of the successor). The 
family altars, the images and painted Buddhas and offerings must 
be carefully looked to. And every year, when the priest makes 
his rounds at Bon time, he must examine the family altars of those 
who belong to his sect. 


14. 
When a person dies, the directions of the sect-temple must be 
followed in everything. : 

5. 

The enemies of the Empire and the object of the i dl hostility 
are Kirishitan, Fujiu-fuze and the Hiden-sect. en any rela- 
tives of a Bateren die, information must be given to the Eclesias- 
tical office, who will order an inquest, and the priest of the sect to 
which the deceased has belonged shall conduct the funeral. If 
the funeral is celebrated before notice is given to the office, the 
page will be held responsible. Careful inquiry must be mada 

‘he parish priest must on no account unreasonably demand a 


greater contribution that is suited to his parishioner’s means. 
true law is that men shall honour Buddha’s law and the law of the 
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sovereign with perfect faith. If a single one of these fifteen 
articles be disobeyed, the culprit shall be subject to divine punish- 
ment from Bonten Taishaku,?? the Four Great Heavenly Kings, '* 
the Dark Officers of the Five Hells, Tenshé-Daijin-Ga of Isé in 
Ja Hachiman Daibosatsu, Kasuga Daimidéjin, also of his patron- 
pod and of all the gods of the sixty and odd provinces of Japan. 

M. Pagés mentions several edicts directed against Chnisti- 
anity which followed this of Iyeyasu, but I have not yet been 
able to discover the originals of them all. The edict of 1635 
of which he gives a translation under the number 116 in the 
volume of appendices to his History appears to have differed 
little from one contained in the Nuyasaki Onyaku sho-dome, 
dated 1652. In 1641 was published an edict prohibiting mis- 
sionaries from landing in Japan, Japanese from visiting 
foreign countries, and the sale of arms to foreigners. This 
seems a repetition of the edict of Iyemitsu on his succession 
to the Shégunate in 1623 (Pagés. p. 546). In 1654 a circular 
was issued to the daimids, instructing them that all foreign 
vessels which might put into Japanese harbours, with the 
object of negotiating, should he referred to Nagasaki, whence 
they were to be sent home. If they fired, efforts were to be 
made to sink them, but they were not to be pursued even in 
that case, if a favourable breeze enabled them to escape from 
the harbour. 

The year 1655 produced a renewal of the proclamation by 
which rewards were offered for the discovery of missionaries 
and converts. It runs as follows :— 

‘* Although the Kirishitan sect has been repeatedly prohibited, 
yet at every change of ruler it is right to issue a decree 
that rigid scrutiny must be male without cessation. Of course 
every suspicious person must be informed against. 

Formerly 200 pieces of silver very given to one who denounced 
a Father (Bateren) and 100 pieces to him who denounced a Brother 
(Iraman). Henceforward the following rewards will be yiven: 

Tothe denouncer of a Father 300 pieces of silver. 

»,  denouncer of a Brother ............ 3 FS 


»»  denouncer of a harbourer or of a 
member of the sect........ 7 ‘s 


If concealment be practised, and the fact be discovered through 
some other channel, the other members of the offender’s company- 
of-five will be considered guilty of an offence. This is therefore 
notified.” 

This decree was repeated in 1658, 1661, 1664, 1671, 1678 and 
1682 in nearly the same terms. In 1711 the rewards above 
enumerated were increased to 5V0 pieces for a Father, 300 for 
a Brother, 100 for a harbourer or member of ‘ the sect,” and 
a further reward of 300 offered for the discovery of persons, 
who after apostatizing from Christianity, had been re-converted. 
Harbourers or converts who turned evidence against missiona- 
ries or their own class were to receive 500 pioces, according to 
to the value of their information, and in case of concealment 
punishment was likewise threatened against the mayor of the 
village, the other members of the company-of-five to which the 
person guilty of concealment belonged and against his rela- 
tions. These edicts might still be seen on the public notice 
boards in every village up to the year 1868. 

The means of detecting Christians were various. Mention 
is frequently made by foreign writers of the E-fumi, which 
consisted in making the person trample under foot a portrait 
of Christ, and Japanese documentary sources of information 
confirm the story. I find it spoken of in the “ Art of Interro- 
gating" contained in the Kerisuto-ki, in an application for 
Instructions made by the Governors of Nagasaki to the Coun- 
cil of State in 1668, and in the Hekija-kuwanken-roku. It 
appears that the picture was originally drawn or painted 
in ink, but in 1669 a Nagasaki artizan “made a casting in 
copper representing the deity of the Christians” and all the 
inhabitants of the town were made to trample on it. The 
daimios of the neighbouring provinces likewise obtained the 
loan of this image from the Governors of Nagasaki, and used it 
in putting their sub jects to the test. Another expedient consisted 
in turning the Buddhist priests into inquisitors. The regulations 
attached to Lyeyasu’s edict of 1613 direct that every year the 
priests shall visit their parishioners at the period of the Bon 
feast, in the seventh month, to read prayers, and ascertain that 
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there was no falling away on the part of members of the 
family ; and the result of this examination was consigned to a 
register, which was eventually sent in to the Eclesiastical 
commissioners. This practice was also in force, I have been 
informed, up to the year 1868. 

Further, functionaries called Kirishitan bugio, or Commissi- 
oners for the detection of Christians were appointed, the earliest 
of whom was Inouye Chikugo no Kami, whose name appears so 
frequently in the memoirs. A form of oath was imposed on 
these commissioners, by which they bound themselves to serve 
the Sh¢gun faithfully in this matter, to act with perfect im- 
partiality. unaffected either by considerations of natural affec- 
tion or by personal enmity, to maintain harmonious relations 
with their colleagues, and to be perfectly frank and open to 
the Shogun when he required any information concerning the 
progress of their investigations. Two drafts of such oaths are 
to be found in the Aerisuto-ki, dated 1658 and 1662, the latter 
of which has attached to it the signature of Yasuda Wakasa 
no Kami, a hatamoto. 

Besides the measures of domestic police adopted by the 
Government with the object of suppressing Christianity, they 
exacted from the representative of the Dutch Trading Com- 
pany an engagement “not to hold any communication with 
the Kirishitan Sect, not to bring any missionaries into the 
country”, and to communicate every year “any information 
concerning the the Kirishitan Sect which it may be desirable 
for His Highness to hear.” This formality appears to have 
been repeated on several occasions, if not on all, of the Dutch 
Envoy to Yedo taking leave of the Shégun. In the Japanese 
sources I find that Zacharias Wagenaer, Capitan 1659 and 1661, 
made the declaration, and another occasion was in 1673 (Ke- 


-risuto, M.S., and Nagasaki Onyakusho dome, M.S.). 


Similar orders were given to the Chinese who traded at Na- 
gasaki, as early as 1041. The whole crew of any junk in whicha 
missionary should reach Japanese shores, were to be put to 
death, but pardon and rewards were promised to any of the crew 
who should turn informer. Carrying letters or messages to Christ- 
ians was prohibited under pain of severe punishment. The 
reward for denouncing a Christian who had taken pas- 
sage in a junk was to be double the sum with which the 
captain had been bribed to take him on board. This decree 
was renewed in more distinct language in 1675. It appears 
that in 1695 there was discovered on board a junk a descrip- 
tion of Peking in the Chinese language, which contained an 
account of the Roman Catholic Cathedral in that capital and 
some mention of Ricci, the Jesuit missionary. The captain 
and crew were subjected to a rigid examination, the result of 
which was that they were found to innocent of evil designs, 
but the captain was forbidden to trade to Japan for the future 

The measures taken for the detection of Christians were 
not fruitless. From a return dated 16th of the 6th month of 
1658, it appears that a very large number must have been 
discovered during the preceding twenty years, beginning in 
1639 with the arrest of Pedro Cassorei, Martino Shikimi, 
(both martyrs) Juan (or Syovan) the apostate ’* and another 
priest not identified. 

In each of the following towns ‘many’ Christians are re- 
ported as having been detected. 
© Sendai 
© Aidzu 

Nihommatsu 

Nambu (district) 

Shirakawa 

Nobusawa 

Kubota 

Nikké 
© Kiéto 
© Fushimi 
© Osaka 
° Sakai 

Shimo-Otawa 
© Wakayama, in Kishiu 
© Kanazawa ) . 

Komatsu } in Kaga 

Hiroshima, in Geishiu 

Tsuyama, in Mimasaka 

Takamatsu, in Sanuki 


in Oshiu 


kin Dewa 





14. Charlevoix VII. p. 203 conjectures that Syovan was the Jesuit 


Father Ferreyra, but it will be seen this is unlikely, 
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iin ! in Bungo 


* Omura and 
Kumamoto, 

Churches or serainarics had formerly existed in all those 
towns to whore names an asterisk is prefixed in the above list. 
It is of course impossible to estimate the number of 
Christians arrested at each of these places, but in the case 
of Omura they imust have wnounted to hundreds. The 
Nagasaki Onyakrsho-doue > (M.S) contains an entry 
conecrning the manner in which the Christians from that town 
are to be disposed of. It is therein ordered that ten per hun- 
dred be retained in prison, to be used as witnesses in any future 


trials, Ten are to be assigned to those of the informers who 


al 


have been most active in hunting up victims. Fighty per 


eent are to be decapitated. © Tf the remaining forty odd,” 
* continues the record, who are entered in the books are found 
“to be undoubted Christians, they are all to be decapitated, 


“without further examination of their relations or the in- 
“formers.” But we can hardly suppose that the word ‘many’ 
In the 
majority of cases a vague indication of the numbers is given, 
e.g. 3 or 4—7 or § and so forth, but adding these together, 
I find that the Christians arrested during these years in other 
parts of Japan than the above mentioned, numbered about 
three hundred and fifty, of whom fifty belonged to the des- 
pised classes of beggars (hojiki) and pariahs (cta). Of the 
whole number throughout Japan some seventy or eighty be- 
In the following provinces, no 
arrests were made, Ohosumi, Hiuga, Shima, Kai, Hoki, Tango, 
Awa, and the island of Oki, to which may be added the pro- 
vince of Satsuma, the only arrest reported from there being 
of four foreign and one Japanese Bateren, and four persons 
These were evidently the Jesuit 
Fathers Rubino, Capece, Mecinski, Moralez and Marquez.?* 
In 1661 Kurokawa Yohei. before proceeding to Nagasaki, of 
which town he was a Governor, asks the Ministers of the 
Shegun for instructions as to Christians whose interrogatory 
had already been commenced by his colleague Tsumagi Hako- 
yemon, A report te the Council dated 166% speaks of a 
hundred and sixty-three suspected Christians who had been 
in prison for some time, and says that the years 1667 and 1668 
must have furnished an additional number of * several tens’ 
of accused persons, The memorandum annexed to the pro- 


is to be understood in every case to mean hundreds. 


longed to the semurad class, 


guilty of harbouring. 


clamation ayainst Christianity which was repeated in 1871 
speaks of arrests continning to be made. 


in the course of whieh he 


obtaining evidence froin them. 


cular to the chief datnios of the south-west stating that none 


of the Kirishitan sect had been discovered of late years, owing 
perhaps to laxness on the part of those whose duty it was to 


search for them, and enjoining vigilance. T have not found 
any evidence to show that any suspected persons were arrest- 
ed later than this year, excepting of course the Abbé Sidotti 
IN TT, Whose history dies becn inde known by the distin- 
guished scholar the Rev. Dro S. RR. Brown, through his trans- 
lation of Arai TDakusekis Sy ‘yo- Nila, 

Considerable obscurity has hitherto hung over the fate of 
the fist bands of devoted inissionaries whieh sailed from Ma- 
Bacte'y writing in 1059, Charlevoix in 1735 and 
more recently AL Leon Passos, in jis adiurable History de la 


nilaam Tf, 


Region Cov onne aa dipon, all state that the five fathers 
GE aes Me ee 8a Se SE ae Coutod: siffercd: i airtvrdont: bat 
tie “ee ales Tiel i tal Sea lana Gea withenticnted by 
Eg care a be Pr fe a PERT GITY Gecount, except in the case of 
Qos austen, is aiven by a Japenese source, 
i, tatcthaN Sg ieee, 
eae oe ee 
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ing information :— 


Okano Magokaré, 
another Governor of Nasasaki, in 1674 presents an application 
for instructions concerning the treatment of aecused persons, 
suggests that suspension 
in the pit should be applied only to those who had been con- 
demned to death, for while some were able to endure it for 
five or even seven days, weaker constitutions sometimes gave 
way after an hour or two, and thus frustrated the hope of 
By 1686 the few remain- 
ing Christians had learnt how to conceal their belicf and the 
practice of their religion so well that the Council issued a cir- 


The Kerisuto-ki, M. 8. already quoted furnishes the follow- 


‘Twenty-one years ago in the year of the tiger (1638) four were 


‘reported from Sendai, the territory of Matsudaira Mutsu-no- Kami, 


‘in Oshin; these were the J apanese bateren, Fuhaa Heitaro, Maru- 
** chiino Ichisaemon, the Namban Bateren, Furanshisuko Magoemon, 
‘“Shiyuan Hauchisuda. After the defeat of the Shimabara insur. 
“‘rection in the reign of Taiyft-In, the Bateren ae (Jiuan), 
‘Maru Chiinio Ichizaemon, Kibe Betoro were brought under 
‘arrest from Sendai, and four times brought before the Hidj6jo, 
‘‘but their examination was not concluded. Later Sanuki-no- 
‘‘Kami went to his second mansion (Shimo-yashiki) and the three 
‘‘ Bateren were summoned before him. Takuan!? Yagiu Tajima. 
‘‘no-Kami and others assembled, and they put questions con- 
‘cerning the doctrines of the sect. After two or three days 
“Nakane Iki-no-Kami appeared as High Messenger (from the 
‘¢Shégun) and jetructed’ Chikugo-no-Kami that Fe was not to 
“ ea Se the above three men at the Hi0j0-sho, but to examine 
“‘them by himself. 
‘“‘The above three bateren were examined during ten days at 
‘“¢ Ghikugo-no-Kami's on the laws of Kirishitan, and after ten days 
‘‘Chikugo-no-Kami sent his retainers to the three bateren in 
‘prison, and ordered them to be tortured. They caused & He 
tize 


“of the Compania and Maruchiyo Ichizaemon to a 

‘* (korobase) and to repeat the invocation to Buddha. T ey were 
“summoned to Chikugo-no-Kami’s residence, and allowed to remain 
‘there a year or two, after which time both fell sick and died. 
‘* Kibe Beitaro did not apostatize and was put to death by suspen. 
‘‘sion. The reason of this was that at that time there was want 
“‘ of skill in inducing apostasy. Two guilty of harbouring, were 
“suspended in the same pit with Kibe, and therefore persuaded 
‘(? the officials) to kill Kibe. After his death both apostatized. 
‘They were removed from the pit, and placed in prison, where 
“they lived for many years. Subsequently Franshisuko Magoe- 
“mon and Berunarutou Ichizaemon, two Namban Bateren, were 
“arrested by the authorities. Both of them were Furate. They 
““ were frequently examined at the residence of Chik o no 
‘* but as the procedure was still unskilful they could not brought 
‘to pe and were condemned to be burnt to death in 
“Shiba. 

‘‘In the year of the horse (1643) [were arrested] in Chikuzen 
‘‘ Heitoro, Furanshisu, Aronso, Chiyoseifu, all of them Namban 
‘‘ Bateren, and one Iruman. This man was a native of Mogi, near 
‘‘ Nagasaki, who had gone abroad, and become an Truman. Be. 
‘sides five guilty of harbouring. These were arrested by a China- 
‘‘man in the time of Chikugo no Kami, and delivered up. Being 
"sent to Nagasaki they were cast into prison, and in e follow- 
‘ing year all ten were summoned from N agasaki to Yedo, 
‘‘where they were handed over to Chikugo no Kami, who 
‘subjected them to a searching examination. After being 
“put to the torture all four twice apostatized, repeated the 
“invocation to Buddha, and signed a declaration that there 
‘“‘was no deception in their apostacy. The Iruman and 
‘‘harbourcrs apostatized before the Bateren, one or two at a 
““time, and joined Japanese sects. A prison was constructed in- 
“side Chikuyo no kami’s mansion, in which the four Bateren were 
‘‘contined. They were frequently summoned before him and 
“examined repeatedly as to the designs harboured in Namban and 
‘“Lucon, whence the Bateren were sent to Japan, and as to the 
“Kirishitan law. Makino Sado no kami, Kuze Yamato no kamil® 
“aud others used to visit Inouye Chikugo no kami, and put ques- 
‘“tions to which the replies were given. Subs uently Aronso 
‘‘recanted, in consequence of which he was plac in the * wo. 
“‘man’s godown, where he fell sick and die |, after having oon- 
‘tinued to live during twenty days. In order to die by a 
“sort of suicide called zeziun, it is said to be the rule to eat very 
“little, so that the body becomes weaker and death ensues. He 
‘did so, and thus came to his end. Franshisu havi been impri- 
*‘soned with a woman, became friendly ‘ with her, and confessed. 
‘They were exhibited to the inmates of the prison, and the latter 
‘were commanded to witness this rare event, the marriage of a 
‘* Bateren. After the couple had been made to exchange the matri- 
““monial cup, they were removed to Chikugo no kami’s residence, 
‘“ where they passed the rest of their lives, Peitoro, Chiyoseifu, the 
‘Truman, with persons guilty of harbouring and members of the 
“sect to the number of twenty, were placed in the charge of Chi- 
‘“‘kugo no kami, alterations being made for that purpose at the 
“‘mansion in Kobinata. Chiyoseifu. took the name of Sanyemon, 
“Cand a wife was giveiftohim. He is still alive. Peitoro fell ill and 
‘“died on the first day of the third moon of the third year of Mei- 
‘“reki (1657). They signed a declaration ackowledging that tke 
‘ Namban Bateren had recanted and used the invocation to Buddha, 
‘and gave it in to the authorities, ” 

‘* It 1s said that during the century or so Which elapsed from the 
‘arrival of the Bateren Maruseiro at Yamaguchi in Suevd, whence 
‘* he passed into Bungo and persuaded the Otomo who dwelt there 
“to become Christians, one hundred and tive teren came to 
‘‘Japan — It is stated too that not only the Namban Bateren but 
‘“‘the Japanese Bateren, after being examined as to the merits of 
“their sect, were all tortured into repeating the invocation to 
‘ Buddha, made to seal a declaration and obliged to recant. Chi: 
‘““kuyo no kami was the tirst to accomplish this. Seven men’s 
“allowance of rice was granted to those who had been ulty of 
“harbouring fand pardoned], ten men’s allowance to the Bateren 
“anda thousand wmonine in silver, They were all kept inside a 
“stone wall, aud frequently subjected to interrogation; and it was 
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‘‘ ordered that if they did not say that Namban had designs upon 
‘‘ Japan, they were to be tortured.” 


The names contained in these extracts are transliterated without | 
alteration from the Japanese, but most of them can be identified | 
without difficulty. Fubaa Heitoro and and Kibe Betoro or Beitoro 
are evidently one and the same person, namely the Japanese 
Jesuit P. Cassui Pietro (Bartoli, Il Giappone lib. V. p. 174; Char- 
levoix VII, p. 179), whom M. Pagés mentions also in his work 
already cited, lerepartiep.850. Maruchiino Ichisaemon is probably 
the same person as the Padre Schichini Martino mentioned by 
Bartoli, (ib. p. 195) Charlevoix (ib. p. 180), and by M. Pages, 
(p. 873). I find nothing in either Bartoli, Charlevoix or M. Pages 
which would serve as a clue by which to identify the foreign priest 
here called Furanshisuko Magoemon. Shiyuan Hauchisuda is 
apparently the same as $$ ff (Jiyuan=Juan or Joao) mentioned 
in the second extract. This man is said to have been a native of 
Canton, and his death took place at Yedo in 1697 at the age of 
eighty. He was buried at a Buddhist temple called Murid-In in 
the suburb of Keishikawa, outside the northern moat of the castle. 
He appears to have been a Jesuit father, probably the same whom 
Sohaep calla Siovan and takes for a Spaniard},°, 

Berunaraton (Bernardo) Ichizaem>n is also not mentioned by 
either of the three historians of the church. He and Francisco 
Magoemon are said to have been Frate, by which is probably 
meant not lay-brothers, but members of one of the orders which 
acoording to Japanese accounts had taken the north and east of 
Japan for the field of their operations, leaving the western part to 
the Jesuits. 

The five who are said to have been arrested in Chikuzen are 
easily identified as the Jesuits fathers Pedro Marquez, Francisco 
Cassola, Giuseppe Chiara, Alfonso Arroio (or Alonso Arroyo) and 
the Japanese Brother Andrea (Bartoli, op. cit. p. 196, Pagés, 878). 
Charlevoix (VII, p. 182) places the port of their disembarkation 
somewhere in the Lovchoo group. 

Tout ce qu’onascu de plus certain de leur expedition, c’est 

u’ayant débarqué aux Isles Lequios, gui dépendoient des lois du 
oi de Saxuma, ils y furent Saisis, et meneéz a Jedo par ordre 
de l’Empereur, qui leur fit scier les membres ; que trois moururent 
sur le champ, et que les deux autres furent reportez en prison, ov 
il y a bieu de l’apparence qu’ils ne vécurent pas lonytems. Nous 
n’avons, pour fixer le tems de leur Martyre, que ce qu’ en est 


rapporté dans un Journal des Hollandois, 4 l'occasion d'une avan- 
ture fort triste, qui arriva 4 un Navire de cette Nation. 


Mr. Pagés says that they ‘‘had arrived in the north of Japan,” 
but I donot know on what authority he makes this statement. 
Probably there is some confusion here between the case of Schaep 
who was arrested in Nambu, and who is mentioned by M. Pagés 
in the same paragragh with the five Jesuits, and the case of 
the latter. Montanus, in speaking of the meeting between 
Schaeps and his companions with four Portuguese priests (namely 
the four Jesuit fathers above-named) at Yedo, says that they had 
been brought from Nagasaki (Engl. edit. of 1670, p. 332). And 
the statement in the Avrisufu-ki that they were arrested in Chiku- 
zenis corroborated by the Hekija Kuwan-ken roku (vol. I, p. 22 v.) 

This discrepancy between the accounts given by Bartoli and in 
the Kerisuto-ki is great. The former says: ‘‘ And whoever shall 
‘* have to describe how they were sawn while alive, as was actually 
‘¢ done to them in a public street in Yedo, after having undergone 
‘¢ other tortures, and how they were reconducted, half dead, tu their 
‘* prison, the death of three of them there, and the end of the other 
** two, who were kept alive, but ina more dangerous kind of death, 
‘* because the Shogun in the meanwhile had a daughter born to him 
‘¢ will have to distinguish the real truth from the falsehoods which 
‘the Dutch Heretics have mixed up with it in their journals.” 
Charlevoix seems to have followed Bartoli. On the other hand Mr. 
Pagés says, loc. cit. that the Captain aud crew of the Breskens were 
present at the examination and torturing of the five Jesuits, three 
of whom died on the spot, while the other two were carried back 
to prison where they died shortly afterwards. Montanus, in telling 
the story of Schaep and his companions, nowhere says that they 
were actually present at the torturing. On one occasion “ being 
‘6 carried into the Place of Audience, they were commanded to sit 
‘¢ down on Mats by four Jesuits, who looked exceeding pitifully ; 
‘their Eyes and Cheeks strangely fallen in; their Hands black 
‘‘and blew; and their whole Budies sadly misus’d and macerated 
‘“by Torture. This Company amazd the MHollanders, who were 
“6 not able to judge the Reason of their being placed by the four 
‘* Jesuits.” 

‘‘ These though they had Apostatiz'’d from the Christian Faith 
‘‘ yet declar’d publickly to the Interpreters Ayisbyoye and Phat- 
‘* syosamon, that they did not freely Apostatize : but the insuffer- 
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‘able torments which had been inflicted upon them. had fore’d 


| them to it.” #9 This corroborates very closely the account in the 


Kerisuto-ki. The Hollanders were subsequently told by the ser- 
vants of the House where they lode, that “two of the four Romish 
** priests had recanted their denying of the Christian Faith to the 
“embrace the Japan Religion.’ 21 This was merely hearsay 
evidence, but from its very nature, as being more to the credit of 
the tortured prisoners than to that of their judyes, is likely enough 
to be true, and corresponds nearly to the statement in the Keriau- 
to-ki that Alonso Arroyo recanted. 

In the memorandum coffecerning the examination of the Jesuits 
signed by Inouye Chikugo-no-kami, dated the Sth day of the 9th 
month of the year 1643, which allowing for the difference of the 
Japanese and European calendars would correspond to some day 
in October, they are stated to have confessed that ‘‘ there were 
‘*four Japanese Bateren in Lucon, one of whom was related to 
‘*Kagayama Hayato a native of Buzen, who some years previous- 
‘ly had been condemned to be burnt. They had been told in 
** Lucon that the Bateren, his relative, was to be sent to Japan. 
They ‘‘ had also been told that Namban Bateren was to cross over 
‘‘to Japan in the following year. Besides these, they had 
‘‘ heard that two Japanese children were to be educated as Bateren, 
‘‘in order to be sent over to Japan. It was commonly reported 
“that in this way a large number of Bateren were to be 
‘brought up in various countries, to be sent to Japan in a con 
‘*tinuous stream ??.” 

With this may be compared the following extract from Mon- 
tanus, wherein the only difference is the supposed intention of 
sending the four Jesuits to Batavia. 

‘‘ After that, the Hollanders understood from Phatsyo-saymon 
‘and their Landlord’s Sons, that the Emperor kept the four Jesuits 
‘in Prison, till L/serake coming thither, (two of these four were 
** Ttalians, the third a Castilian, and the fourth a Portuyal) that 
by him they might be carry’d over to Lefaria: So escaping 
‘with their lives froma terrible Death, because they stayyer’d 
‘fin their Religion, and discover’d a secret, at which the Japan 
** Emperor seem 'd to be highly concern’d ; the Plot was, that let 
it cost what it would, Money and Blood, the Jesits would 
‘fanew undertake their ancient designin Japan: It was absolutely 
‘‘concluded, yearly to send omen priests to Japan from the 
*€ Manila, and in short time two Native Jepanners should be 
‘sent thither, and be receiv’d ino the Jess Orders, by which 
‘means they promis‘d great matters to themselves, because they 
“not only understood the Japan tongue exceedingly well, but 
“were of the same Nature and Disposition of their Countrymen, 
‘‘and therefore might be more private from the common Persecu- 
‘tions being less suspected than Out-landish Priests. By this 
‘means they thought for time to come, to play their game, and 
‘‘the more, because the Christians in all places, as if they arose 
“out of the Ashes of the Martyrs, becan to Live afresh. So that 
“the Emperor was puzzled, sccing no small danver to threaten 
“his Crown ; wherefore, he contrary to all those that had been his 
‘© Predecessors, Was at the Examination of Christian Prisoners, or 
“ Portugal Priests himself, out of mecr fear of an Insurrection.” 

In consequence of the belief entertained by the Shégun’s govern- 
ment that such a desiyn was actually entertained by the Roman 
Catholics interested in missions, orders were issued in 1656, thir- 
teen years later, ‘that strict vigilance must to be practised to pre- 
‘ventany ‘‘ Bateren” from finding his way into the country. Suf- 
‘ficient time had elapsed for the children who were believed to 
‘have been sent some years back to Namban to be cducated as 
‘priests, to have reached an age at which the project could 
‘be carried out. The execution of the plan would no doubt be 
‘facilitated by their being able to pass themselves off as native 
‘Japanese, by manners, dress and clothing. Punishment was 
‘therefore threatened against any who knowing of 
‘the arrival of a foreign vessel should neglect to give In- 
‘formation; his whole family and the inhabitants of the same 
‘locality would be involved in his offence?*.’ 

It remains to trace the history of the three Jesuits who accord- 
ing to the Aerisuto-ki d'd not recant their denial of Christianity. 
Francisco Cassola marrizd a Japanese wife, and lived many years 
in Chikugo-no-Kami’s mansion, but the date of his death is not 
mentioned therein. Father Pedro Marquez died in 1657. Giuseppe 
Chiara received the name and swords of Okamato Sanyemon, 
a criminal who had suffered capital purishment. He was married 
to a Japanese woman of Misaki in Idzu, who is said to have been 
previously the wife of a criminal condemned to death. A man 
servant anda maid were also placed at his disposal. He resided 
for some forty years in the ye yoshiti, and dying in 1685 at the 
age of eighty-four was buried at the temple of Murid-In, in the 


one, 
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suburb of Koyshikawa behind Dendzu-In. Brother Andrea Vieyra, 
who was arrested together with the four Jesuits fathers, took the 
name of Nampo. He died in 1678, and was likewise buried at 
the temple of Murid-In. 

Mention is also made in the Kerisuto-ki of a Sicilian of Palermo 
who was arrested in June 1643 at Yakiu island in Chikuzen. 
On being examined, he confessed that he had come to Japan 
for the purpose of teaching Christianity. He was banded over 
to Yamazaki Gompachiré, the Governor of Nagasaki, and sent 
to Yedo where he arrived on the 13th of the 7th month. He was 
placed in charge of Inouye Chikugo no kami, the commissioner for 
trying Christians (Kirishitan Bugié), by whom he was frequently 
examined, and it is to be inferred, eventually induced to deny his 
creed, since he was transferred to the yashiki where Giuseppe 
Chiara and Br. Andrea Vieyra were confined and received 
an annual allowance of a thousand mommeé of silver (60 mommé= 
one tael), and ten men’s allowance of rice (five #46 or nearly two 
bushels per diem). Lastly, among the inmates of the Kirishitan 
yashiki, as it was popularly called, was an Anamite Christian named 
Jikuan, who died in 1700 at the age of seventy-eight, and was 
buried at Murio-In like the rest, 


ED 


YOKOHAMA RACE CLUB, 
AUTUMN MEETIN G. 


First Day. 
Wednesday, 7th November, 1877. 

More charming weather could not be imagined than that 

which favoured the Race Club yesterday. It was. 
“One of those heavenly days which cannot die,” 

and to this fact must be attributed, in no slight measure, the 
pleasure which many of the spectators took in the day's sports. 
Thanks to the unfortunate schism which exists among racing 
men here the entries were by no means so good as formerly, 
and the interest which the public used to take in the race 
meeting has correspondingly fallen off, as shown by the small 
attendance within and without the Grand Stand enclosure. 
Indeed, when the first race started there were hardly more 
" spectators present than used to assemble at the early morning 
training in days of yore. 
Grand Stand, ard the band of the Tennessee, kindly lent by 
Admiral Patterson and the officers of that vessel, was in at- 
tendance. The course was in excellent order, the result being 
that good time was made in some of the races. We cannot 
too highly commend the promptitude with which the ponies 
were sent out for the several events, so that the tedious delays 
80 generally experienced at race meetings were conspicuous by 
their absence. We trust the good example set yesterday will 
be closely followed hereafter. 





1—THE TRIAL PLaTe.—For China Ponies that have never 
won a flat race here up to date of entry. Weight for inches. 
Entrance, $5. Once round. 


Mr. Osborn’s Grey Friar, 10st. 5lbs. ... soy 
» Stevens’ Satisfaction, 10st 5lbs. ... ear ae 
» Fritz’s Wilhelm Tell, 10st. 5lbs. ... “3 


For this first event there were but three ponies entered, all 
of which appeared at the post. The race was rightly looked 
upon asa certainty for Grey Friar, and he took the lead immedi- 
ately the flag fell and was never headed. On ascending the hill 
Grey Friar ran away several lengths from the other two, and 
was only approached by Satisfaction on nearing the half mile, 
but the result was never in doubt, and the winner, ridden by 
1D} owner Mr. Osborn, cantered in hard held. Time 2 min., 

4 secs. 


2.—THE GRIFFINS’ PLATE.—A sweepstuke with $50 added 
For Japan Ponies, bond fide Griffins. Weight for hohe En. 
trance, $10. Five Furlongs. 


Mr. J. Peel’s Ichi Roku, 10st. 6lbs.... Pr an | 
» Fritz's Fleur de Lys, 10st. dibs. ... ee 


The two kept together till the half mile was nearly reached 
when Ichi Roku look the lead, which he eae d without 
much effort after passing the trees and won as he liked 
ridden by Mr. Osborn. Time 1 min., 23} secs. : 


_3.—THE CHALLENGE Cup.—Value, $250. For China Po- 
nies. Weight for inches, Entrance, $5. One mile and a 


half, To be won at two consecutive meetings by the same 
stable. 


- Mr. Morrison's Tallapoosa, 10st. 8lbs....  .., 1 
» Fritz’s Don Carlos, 10st. dibs... .. 2 


‘Google 


Several ladies appeared on the | 


Don Carlos had not the shadow of a chance against Talla- 
poosa, though Mr. Marlborough, the rider of the latter, evi- 
dently wished to delude the Don's jockey iuto imagining that 
he had, and while the “ Tartan” pony only won by a length, 
the wretchedly slow time, 3 min., 50 secs., will show what sort 
of a race it was permilted to be. 


4.—THE CatHay Cup.—For China Ponies; winners of two 
or more races under one mile last Spring, 10lbe. extra; win- 
ner of one race under one mile last Spring, 7lbs. extra, 
Weight for inches. Eutrance, $5. Half a mile. 


Mr. Osborn's Grey Friar, 10st. 5lbs. ... ees | 
», Mason's Liddesdale, 11st. 4lbs. ... er 
»» Morrison's Afavia, 11st. 41bs. was ree) 
4, Savile Stuart's Not Proven, 10st. 8lbs. ... 0 


There was much delay occasioned at the post by the frac- 
tiousness of Liddesdule. When a start was at length effected 
Grey Friar jumped off with the lead, with Mavis second, Lid- 
desdale being at some disadvantage by the loss of several 
lengths when the flag fell, which, however, he speedily 
made up, ran second to Grey Friar after passing the quarter 
mile, and pressed him hard on entering the straight, but thanks 
perhaps, to the extra weight, Grey Friar beat off his opponent 
easily,"and, ridden by his owner, won by about three lengths 
in the good time of 61 seconds. There was, unfortunately, 
some mistake about the declaration of Faust, by which that 
pony was debarred from going out, and thereby probably lost 
a good chance of a win. 


5.—THE BRITANNIA Cup.—For China Ponies; winners of 
six races in Yokohuma in 1876 and 1877 excluded; winners of 
three or more races, 7lbs. extra. Weight for inches. Eutrance, 
$5. Oue mile, 


Mr. J. Peel's Bonny Doon, 10st. 8lbs... re | 
» Morrison's Hvolet, 11st. 11bs. eee 


This was a splendid match between the above two cracks. 
Bonny Doon led off and increased his distance from Hoolet 
ascending the hill, but the gap was decreased at the five fur- 
longs, aud after passing the half mile the “Tartan” pony drew 
up to Bonny Doon’s quarters. Despite the efforts of his jockey 
this position could not be improved, and a capital race down the 
straight only demonstrated the superiority of the “Blue and 
Silver,” as Bonny Doon, ridden by Mr. Osborn, finished an ex- 
citing race two lengths ahead of Hoolet. The time was by far 
the best ever done on this course for the distance, viz., 2 min., 
10 secs.; the first quarter having been done in 31 secs., the 
half mile in 63} secs., and the three-quarters in 1 min., 37 seca. 


6.—THE CosMOPOLITAN Cup.—For all Ponies. Weight as 
per scale. Entrance, $5. Three-quarters of a mile. 


Mr. Morrison's Braemar, 10st. 8lbs. ... ee 
»» Savile's Crusader, 10st. dibs. ... bok 2 
», Morrison's Lintie, 10st. 2lbs. eee ee 


Mr. Morrison had declared to win with Braemar. Cr: sader 
started off with the lead, being followed by Lin&e, but Bra:mar 
was not long before he took second place, and at the trees drew 
level with Crusader, from which point they raced in neck and 
neck, Braemar ridden by Mr. Marlborough, eventually win- 
ning by half u length. ‘Time, 1 min, 394 secs. 


7.—THE AUTUMN PLaTe.—For Japan Ponies. Winner of 
No. 2, 10lbs. extra. Weight for inches. Entrance, $5. ‘I'hree- 
quarters of a mile. 


Mr. J. Peel's Annandale, 10st. Glbs.... 
» Morrison's Distemper, 10st. Glbs. ... 
» Marlborough's 7'yphoo-, 10st. 41bs. 
» Fritz’s Fleur de Lys, 10st. 4lbs. 

» Morrison's Disinfectant, 10st. 2lbs... . 
» Pringle’s Planet, 10st. 6lbs. = a 


Of the seven entries six ponies appeared at the post. 
Several false starts occurred before they were got away, when 
the two “Tartans” took the lead, Annandale being last. 
Typhoon soon made his way to the front, and was leading at 
the half mile, but at the trees was deposed by Annandale who 
had run past the other ponies. Here J’/anect, being sulky. 
shut up and tailed off with Fleur de Lys. On entering the 
straight the ponies ran all over the course and the race was 
anyone's, Annandale securing it by half a length, with Distem- 
per and Z'yphoon on the outside rail closely disputing the 
second place. The winner was ridden by Mr. Grqukart. ‘Time 
1 min., 43 secs. 


8.—THE CLUB Cur.—A sweepstake with $50 added. For 
China Ponies that have run as Griffins in Japan last Spring ; 
winners at this meeting excluded. Weight for inches. En- 
trauce, $10. One mile and a quarter. 


cook n = 


Mr. Mason's Liddesdale, 10st. 11)bs. ... ae 
» savile Stuart's Zalisman, 10st Slbs. ene 
» Steven's Satisfaction, 10st. dlbs. ... ree 
» Fritz’'s Don Carlos, 10st. dibs. ...  O 


On passing the stand Liddesdale was leading by three 
lengths, being followed by Don Carlos and Satisfaction, with 
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Talisman lying well behind. On ascending the hill Liddesdale 
aie increased his lead, and the immense gap between him 
and the other ponies was maintained to the half mile, where 
Talisman, who had been set going, closed up and at the trees 
challenged the leader, but even with the advantage of weight 
could not succeed in heading Liddesdale, for during the run 
in Mr. Urquhart called upon his pony, who answered at 
once, and coming away won by a length in 3 min. The 
good fortune of Mr. Mason, who has for years been an ardent 

ut unsuccessful supporter of the turf, was received with 
demonstrations of satisfaction, though some of them took a 
form which may not have been altogether a pleasure to the 
noble owner, 





SEconD Day. 
Thursday, 8th November. 

The Club was not only fortunate again in the weather, but 
_ there was a marked improvement in the attendance within the 
enclosure and of the natives outside. Many more ladies were 
present than on the previous day, and during the afternoon 
H. Ex. Okuma and Mr. Matsukata, the Minister and Vice- 
Minister of Finance, paid a visit to the Grand Stand. The 
band of the Tennessee was again in attendance and played 
through an excellent programme, 

1—TSE CELEsTIAL Cur.—Value, $150. Presented. For 


Chins Ponies. All winners of two races in Japan excluded. 
Weight for inches. Entrance, $5. Onoe round. 


Mr. P. Kells’ Vandal. 10st. 5"be. ‘eg Pee | 
» Savile Stua.t's Not Proven, 10st. 8lba. ... 2 
, Fritz's Wilhelm Teli, 10st. Bibs. ... 8 


All got off together, Vandal taking a lead almost immediate- 
yy, which he increased going up the hill. At the five furlongs 
helm Tell was done and the race lay between the othe" 


two, though the way in which Vandal gradually improved the | 


advantage he had, showed that Not Proven was unequal to th 

task before him. Mr. Williams on Vandal had it sntikely his 

te way, and won with ease by three lengths. Time, 2 min., 
secs. 


2.—THE Mitsu Bisu! CHALLENGE Cur.—Value, $200. Pre- 
sented by the Miten Bishi Company. For Japan “ht To 
be won at two consecutive meetings by the samestable. To be 
held in the meantime by the last owner. Weight for inches. 
Entrance, $5. Ounce round and a distance. (Last winner, Mr. 
Don Carlos’ Kickapoo. 


Mr. Morrison's Distemper, 10st. 6lbs. ... 
», Pringle’s Planet, 10st. 6lbs. - sist 
» &. Peel’s Ichi Ro”u, 10st. 6lbs. ... 
» Marlborough’s Typhoon, 10st. 2lbs. 
» oJ. Peel’s Annandale, 10st. Glbs. 


All the ponies entered faced the starter, 
to say obra hayes a was the favourite, 
was anticipated ; nor did the result disappoint expectatio 
When the flag fell Planet jumped off wi ‘s lead’ followed 
by Annandale, Typhoon, Ichi Roku and Distemper. At the bot- 
tom of the dip Typhoon fell behind, while all the ponies 
ascended the hill in Indian file, still headed by Planet. At the 
five furlongs the second pony drew up, and the others gradually 
lessened the distance which separated them from the leaders, 
so that at the trees all were together. On entering the straight 
Ichi Roku unfortunately ran wide and destrovat his chance 
while the rest came pounding along together, very free work 
being made with whip and spur by all the jocks. Planet con- 
trived to noe slightly in advance of the others, but Distem- 
per, who had wrested second place from Amandale, came 
dangerously near and eventually succeeded, through the stre- 
nuous efforts of his rider Mr. Savile, in cleverly winning by a 
neck just on the post. In the mean time Jchi Roku secured 
third place with such an extraordinary rush along the outside 
rail, as showed that had he but run straight the race would 
rrp been his. This was a really excellent race. Time 2 min., 

secs, 


SOown = 


it being impossible 
so that a good race 


3.—THE Community Cur.—Value, $200. For all Ponies: 
Japan, 10st., China, 11st. Winners at the meeting, 7ibs, extra, 
Entrance, $5. Five furlongs. To be won at two consecutive 


meetings by the same stable, 


Mr. Morrison's Braemar, 11st. Tbe. ... 
» Mason’s Liddesdale, 11st. Tbs. 
» Morrison's Maris, list. ... 
» Savile Stuart's Zalisman, 11st. 


Liddesdale had the best of the start but was closely follow- 
ed by Mavis, who forced the pace. At the trees Braemar 
closed up, and after entering the straight drew level with 
Liddesdale and raced neck and neck with him to the distance, 
where the “Tartan” pony came away when called upon and 
won by a length. Mr. Marlborough rode Braemar, Mr. Morri- 
son having declared the best to win. Time 1 min., 204 sets. 
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4.—THE Marp#£n Srakes.—For Japan Ponies that have nev- 
er won a race. Weight for inches. Entrance, $5. Half a mile. 


Mr. Fritz's Fleur de Lys, 10st. 4lbs. ... Pree | 
», Mason’s Silverspring, 10st. 8lbs. ... eine 
,», Stevens’ Exile, 10st. 4lbs. ... one ea 3 


Exile and Fleur de Lys apparently had this between 
them, the former being the favourite, but as he bolted badly 
at the turn he put himself out of the race. Fleur de Lys also 
ran wide, which gave Silverspring a chance which his rider did 
not fail to take advantage of, and a good race was made down 
the straight, Fleur de Lys’ jockey, Colonel Forrester, succeed- | 
ing in landing him a winner by a length. Time 654 seca. 


5.—Tue Visitors’ Cur.—For China Ponies. Winners in 
Japan in 1877 of any race under a mile excluded. Weight for 


inches, Entrance, Three-quarters of a mile. 
Mr. J. Peel’s Bonny Doon, 10st. 8lbe... ee | 
» Morrison's Tallapoosa, 10st. 8lbe... onc 2 
» Fritz’s Faust, 10st. bibs. ... ese oo. 8 


Although Faust went to the post this was virtually a match 
between Bonny Doon and Tallapoosa, the former being the 
favourite. Bonny Doon at once showed in front when the 
flag fell, and though pressed hard by his opponent at the trees, 
never conceded the lead, but increased his advantage down the 
straight and, ridden by Mr. Osborn, won in a canter with 
plenty to spare. Time, 1 min., 38 secs. . 


6.—THE Owners’ Cur.—For China Ponies; non-starters 
and winners at the meeting excluded. Weight for inches. 
Entrance, $5. Once round. 


Mr. Morrison's Lintie, 10st. 2lbs. rs oe | 
» Savile's Crusader, 10st. 5lbs. digs sae 
Only two ponies faced the starter. Lintie took the lead at 
once and kept it throughout, winning by a good length in 2 
min., 164 secs., Mr. Marlborough being up. 
7.—TuHE Lotreny Cup.—for Japan Ponies ; non-starters 


snd winners at the meeting excluded. Weight for inches. 
Entrance, $5. Five furlongs. 


Mr. Stevens’ Exile, 10st. 4lbs. ... re | 
» Pringle's Planet, 10st. 6lbs. sine ieee 
», Morrison’s Disinfectant, 10st. 2Ibs. . O 
» Marlborough’s Typhoon, 10st. 2lbs. eae 0 


Planet as usual jumped off with the lead, with Typhoon close 
by. Ezile had rather the worst of the start but soon picked 
up, and all four were well ther on entering the straight, 
coming down which Planet and Ezile singled themselves out 
for a struggle together, and the race seemed to be the former’s, 
but Evzile’s rider, Mr. Williams, lifted his pony in and won a 
well contested race on the post by half a length. Time 1 min., 
21} secs. 


8.—THE CHINA CRITERION STaAKEs.—First Pony, $100. 
Seoond Pony, $25. For China Ponies. A forced entry for 
all Ponies that have run at this meeting. Winners of one race 
10lbs., of two races 14lbs. extra. Ponies that have run twice 
and have not been placed allowed 7lba. Weight for inches, 
Entrance, $5. One mile and a quarter. 


Mr. Morrison’s Hoolet, 10st. Slbs.__... are | 
» Savile Stuart’s Not Proven, 10st. 8lbs. ... 2 
re do. Talisman, 10st. 5lbs. ... 3 
»» Frits'’s Wilhelm Tell, 10at. 5lbe. ... 

» do. Don Carlos, 10st. dlbs.  ... 


One false start occurred and then the ponies got away to 
a wretched one, Not Proven at once taking a very decided . 
lead, which he held ig the stand and increased by many 
lengths on an! the hill. Hoolet, who was the favourite, 
was second, the others being spread over the course, Faust 
bringing up the rear a long way off the leader. At the trees 
Hoolet ae Talisman closed up, and the three entered the 
straight together, but when Hoolet was really let out he went 
to the front at once and won without apparent effort, being 
ridden by Mr. Marlborough. Time, 2 min., 59 secs. 


9.—THE NIPPON CRITERION STaKts.—First Pony, $100. 
Second Pony, $25. For Japan Ponies. A forced entry for 
all Ponies that have run at this meeting. Winners of one race 
7lbe., winners of two races 10lbs. extra. Ponies that have run 
twice and have not been placed allowed 5ilbe., Weight for 
inches. Entrance, $5. Three-quarters of a mile. 


Mr. Morrison's Distemper, 10st. 13lbe.... | 
» Pringle’s Planet, 10st. 6lbs... eee ee 

J. Peel's Ichi Roku, 10st. 13lbs. ... ae 

Ichi Roku went off with the lead, having Planet in close at- 
tendance, but Distemper shortly closed up and at the quarter 
mile was ahead. On entering the straight [chi Roku bolted as 
usual, while Distemper, guided by Mr. Marlborough, went on 
by himself 

“ Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ”’ 

to Planet, who was making a desperate effort to catch him 
down the straight. The “ Tartan” won by several lengths in 
1 min., 42 secs. 
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THIRD Day. 5.—THE CHINA CONSOLATION PLATE.—For all beaten China 
: Ponies at the meeting. Weight for inches. Entrance, . 
Friday, 9th November. Once round and a distance. 
Again was the Club as highly favoured as regards weather Mr. Savile Stuart’s Not Proven, 10st. &lbs....... 1 
as on the two previous days, and although the fair sex was 9 _ do Talisman, 10st. 5ibe......... 2 
not as numerously represented in the Grand Stand, the gene- » Fritz’s Don Curlos, 10st. S1D3......---sseereee 3 


Taligman led off fullowed by Don Carlos, Not Proven lying 
well behind. After passing the half mile Don Carlus began 
to show signs of distress and at the quarter was quite done. 
In the meantime Not Proven was picking up, and joined his 
stable companion on entering the straight, down which both 
raced hard, as Mr. Savile Stuart had declared the best to win. 
Not Proven demonstrated that he was best, and won by a head, 
with Mr. Marlborough up. Time 2 min. 444 seos. 


ral attendance within and without the enclosure was better. 
The band of the Tennessee aguin discoursed most excellent 
music. 


1.—THE HurRDLE Racze.—Value, $75. For all Ponies ; over 
six hurdles; China Ponies, 10st 7lbs.; Japan Ponies, 10st. 
Entrance, $5. Once round and a distance. 


Mr. Mason’s Liddesdale, 10st. 7\bs. ine 
» od. Peel’s Annandale, 10st. Olba. ... ee 
» Steven's Satisfaction, 10st. 7\bs... re 

Col. Forrester’s Doncaster, 10st. 7lbs... sac O 


All four ponies went over the first hurdle close together, 
Satisfaction leading, but Liddesdale made a rush to the front 
oing up the hill, closely followed by Satisfaction, Aunandule 
fang third and Doncaster last. In this order they took hurdle 
after hurdle, no baulk whatever occurring, but all the ponies 
jumping clean and well. . Annandale was kept back until 
nearing the last hurdle, when he was let out and joined the 
leaders, and all three took the last jump together. The run in 
was a close and exciting race between Liddeadale and Annan- 
dale, but the superior turn of speed of the China pony told, 
and, with Mr. Urquhart up, he won the best hurdle race ever 
run on this course by a head. Time 2 min., 43 secs, 


6.—THE So.ace Cup.—For all beaten Jupan Ponies at the 
meeting. Weight for inches. Entrance, $5. Five furlongs, 


Mr. Morrison's Disinfectant, 10st. 2\bs. cae 
» Pringle’s Planet, 10st. 6lbs. es eo 
» Mason’s Silverspring, 10st. 8lbs. .. 3 


Planet aguin got the best of the start, and Stlverspring the 
worst, All went off at a hot pace, doing the first quarter in 
31 seconds, while the riders plied whip and spur without ceas- 
ing. Great hope had been entertained of Planet winning this 
race, but he seems not to have been in the same good form 
that he was in tho Spring, for although he led down the 
straight and looked very like winning, he shut up when Dis- 
temper collared him at the distanoe, and allowed the ‘“ Tartan” 
pony, ridden by Mr. Marlborough, to win by a length and a 
half. Time, 1 min., 223 secs. 

2.—THE MERCHANTS’ Cup.—A hundicap for all China Pony | 
winners at the meeting. To be handicapped by the Stewards 
at the close of the second day's racing. Entrauce, $5. Com- 
pulsory. Open also to beaten Ponies at the meeting. One 
mile and a quarter. 


Mr. Morrison's Hoo‘et, 11. 4lbs. re 
», J. Peel's Bonny Doon, 11st. 10lbs... 
» ©. Kells’ Vandal, 10st. 8lbs. ; 
» Savile's Crusader, 10st. 71bs. 


Bonny Doon and Hoolet led together past the stand, with 
Crusader third and Vandal lying lust, this order being main- 
tained up the hill, but a wide gap separating the lenders from 
the other two. At the five furlongs Hoolet went to the front, 
and Vandal took third place though still several lengths be- 
hind. Bonny Doon drew level again at the half mile, whence 
the two raced neck and neck to the turn, but after entering 
the straight Hoolet responded to his rider’s call and left his 
opponent behind. Bonny Doon made a inost gallant effort 
all down the straight to catch the “ Tartan,” but the weipht 
told agninst him, and Zoolet, ridden by Mr. Marlborough, won 
a splendid race by a length and a half. ‘Time, 2 min., 474 secs. 


7.—THE SayvonaRa StTaKes.—A handicap for all Ponies. To 
be handicapped by the Stewards at the close of the second 
day's racing, when entries will be received. Winner of No. 2 
(third day) excluded. Winner of the Nippon Handicap, 7lba. 
extra. Winner of any other race after publication of the 
handicap, 3lbs. extra. Entrance, $10. Once round. 


Mr. Morrison's Braemar, (3lbs. ex.) 11st. 9bs. 1 

» P. Kell's Vandal, 10st. 12lbs. —... sae 

», Savile's Crusader, 10st. 12Ibs. “eo 

» Morrison's Lintie, 11st 4lbs. iiss ... O 

» Osborn’s Grey Friar, 11st... was et 

Some delay was occasioned at sea) sop by two false starts 

and the difficulty of bringing Grey Friar into position. When 
the fing fell Braemar went to the front, Vandal being last by 
several lengths, but Grey Friar speedily took the lead closely 
followed by Liddesdale. After passing the five furlongs Fan- 
dal joined the other ponies and at the trees took third place. 
Although carrying top weight Braemer wasfull of go, and eas- 
ly beat off Grey Friar, while his rider, Mr. Marlborough, could 
afford to despise the desperate effort Vandal was making to 
reach him, for he won easily by acoupleoflengths. Crusader 
beat Grey Friar in the straight and secured third place. Time 
2 min., 15 secs. 


+ 


Cowen fe 


3.—THE Nippon Hanpicap.—A handicap for all Japan 
Pony winners at the meeting. To be handicapped by the 
Stewards at the close of the second day's racing. Entrance, 
$5. Compulsory. Open also to beaten Ponies at the meeting. 
Once round. 


—S 


BETYos’ RacE—CuINA PoNIEs.—Once round. Minimum 


Mr. J. Peel’s Ichi Roku, 10st. 7lbs. .. 1 weight allowed 100 lbs. 
»» Morrison’s Distemper, 10st. 12]bs.. 2 Not Proven 4 
» Pringle’s Planet, 10st. 3lbs. 3 Lintie 9 
» Stevens’ Eile, 10st. 3lbs. .. : .. O Faust . 3 
» Fritz’s Fleur de Lys, 10st... i a0 Don Carlos _ 0 
Planet, of course, got the best of the start and led up the Wilhelm Tell ree ee 
. Talisman ... a v7 a _ woe OU 


hill, Jchi Roku bringing up the rear. At the five furlongs 
Distemper closed up to Planet and soon wrested the lead from 
him, while /chi Roku ran up and joined them, and the three 
raced well together to the quarter mile, all the jockeys work- 
ing hard. Distemper dashed ahead on nearing the turn, but 
was at once challenged by Jchi Ruku, and the two came down 
the straight together at a good pace. At the distance, how- 
ever, Ichi Roku, ridden by Mr. Osborn, shot ahead with a 
rush, justifying the opinions which had been formed of his 

wers by the peerous day's running, and won a capital race 


y alength. Time 2 min., 194 secs. 


For this the above six ponies went out, and a very good race 
ensued. Lintie ought to have won, but close on the post Dr. 
Wheeler's Narcissus-like debater betto on Not Proven came 
up with a rush and cleverly won the race by a head. Time, 2 
min., 18? secs. 


Bet os’ Race.—Jaran Ponies.—Five Furlongs. Minimum 
weight 100 Ibs. 


Disinfectant ve i “a8 ee ae | 
Planet as ‘a ee ‘ect - wee Sie 
Silverspring iss aa a eee . 3 


It was quite dark when this race was run, and nearly im- 
possible to make out the winner. Zchi Roku and his rider seem 
to have been wandering about in search of the post, which 
they failed to find in time, so that but three ponies participated 
in this event, with the above result, good time having been 
made, viz., 1 min. 21 secs. 


4.—THE Scurry Stakes.—For all Ponies. Weight as per 
acale. Entrance, $5. Three furlongs. 


Mr. Morrison’s Braemar, 10st. 8lbs. .. ee 
» Savile Stuart’s Zalisman, 10st. 5lbs. ... 2 
» Fritz's Faust, 10st. dibs. ... oe stese 
» od. Peel's Ichi Roku, 10st. Glbs.... ia 


One false start was made, and when the flag fell Braemar 
got by far the best of it, the other ponies following in rather 
a straggling manner. Braemar’s jockey, Mr. Marlborough, 
worked hard from start to finish, and would doubtless have 
found a dangerous rival in Jchi Roku, had not that pony in- 
dulged in his usual fancy for bol:ing to the outside rail at 
the turn. This mishap left the course clear for Braemar, who 
won easily by several lengths. Time 46 secs. 





At this meeting Mr. Evers acted as Judge, Mr. Cruikshank 
as Clerk of the Course, and Mr. Cobden ns Starter. The Com- 
mittee did their work well, and the commendable promptitudo 
in starting the different events which we noticed on the firat 
day, was kept up throughout, 
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To THE EpITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Tox16, 5th November, 1877. 


S1r,—Frequent references have been made in the 
foreign journals of Japan to Professor Morse’s discovery 
of an ‘ancient’ or ‘prehistorical’ or ‘pre-adamic’ shell- 
heap at Omori. 

The said heap was first scooped into when the double 
lino of rails was laid, and part of it wax taken for that 

rpose. 

It arrested my attention then and its nature was point- 
ed out to one or two people, but I never had leisure to 
examine it closely till its examination fell into much 
abler hands. I am not sure how far Professor Morse. who 
is generally esteemed an authority on such subjects, is 
responsible for assigning so great antiquity to this old 
‘ kitchen--midden, as these remains are now technically 
called, and I have not xeen any abstract even of the 
lecture. 

It is the usual course to publish at a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Asiatic Society all papers of any general 
interest, and I do not see why a popular lecture should 
not also be so made public. In the meantime I would 
desire to record my grave doubts as to whether these re- 
mains are, any of them, over a few hundred years old, 
certainly not more than one thousand. Any question of 
their dating from beyond the historical period ix not at all 
worth discussing, as any one must feel who enters on their 
examination with an intelligent understanding of the 
problem to be solved and an unbiassed judgment. 1 
think it is not at all improbable that such implements 
may all be found of recent manufacture in poor and out- 
lying fishing villages of Japan at the present day, and 
these will be duly announced when discovered. 

On such evidence ax seems to have been adduced, the 
the present inhabitants of Orkney and Shetland belong to 
an almost pre-adamic period. A_ pair of spring scissors 
such as one sees for sale in any shop in Tokio is figured 
in a recent work ax evidence of the pre-historic date of 
the lake-dwellers in Switzerland. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria used a spining-jenney, but 
does not therefore date back a couple of centuries. The 
process of making chronological inferences from such data 
was pretty well, and one would have thought finally, ex- 
ploded, in a series of archaeological lectures given in 
Edinburgh a short time ago. As to geological evidence 
I would speak with great diffidence, but what chronology 
can be as yet definitely adopted for the geology of Japan ¢ 

As it is, I would deem that even the weakest point in 
the argument, but seek further light. 


I an, 
Your obedient servant, 





Baw GR eports. 


IN If. B. M.'s CONSULAR COURT KANAGAWA. 
Before Rcsskitt Ropertsox, Esq., Conrul. 
Monday, November 5th, 1877. 


Arthur Bell, Nadal Dubini, Bobert White, Ake Ridderbjelke, 
William Taylor, and Robert Edmunds, sailors from the British 
barque Naworth, were charged with refusal of duty. 


G. F. Williams, master of the barque Natorth, wus sworn and 
said: The mer were put on board this morning by the police. und 
they refused to turn to work. I asked them if they wou'd work, 
but every one of them refused without giving me any reason. 

The prisoners declared to the Court that they would do no more 
work in the ship: 

Sentenced to 14 days’ impr:sonment with hard labour; to be re- 
placed on board, should the ship leave befure the expiry of the term 
of imprieonment. 








IN BH. B M.’s COURT, KANAGAWA. 

Before (1. S. Witginson,. Esq., Acting Law Secretary, and 
Messrs U. McGregor, J. W. StruertannD, E. Marcvts, G. 
DixsewaLz, Wat, AUSTIN, as Juiors. 

Friday, Nor. 9, 1877. 

Suliman, & Maley sailor from the P. & O. Co.’s steamer Sunda, 

who wus committed for trial on the 29th August last, was placed in 


the dock charged witu having, on the 12th August, feloniously, wil- 


Google 


several p ople collected already 
and asked who had dor:e it ? 





fully, aud maliciously wounded the sailor Ketchill with the intent 
to do him grievous bodily harm, 

MrJ J, Enslic, barrister-at-law and let assistant in H. B. M:’s 
Consular service, appenred on behalf of the prosecution. He ad- 
dressed the jurv to whom he stated the facts of the case. He then 
asked Jeave of the Court to tnke at once the evidence of the Dr. 
Eldridge, who was anxious to attend to his profeesio..al business. 


Dr. Stuart Eldridge was sworn and snid: I am attached to the 
General Hospital in my professional capacity. In the middle of 
Auguet lust the prosecutor was brought to the hospital with a wound, 
inflicted by a sharp weapon, on the right side of the spine, opposite 
the eighth dorsal vertebra. The direction of the wound was from the 
eufferer’s right side, nearly upona horizontal line, inward and for- 
ward. The wount itself appeared to be trifling, but ite remoter 
effects were extremely grave, as it resulted in a total paralysis of 
the whole of the right leg, which has persisted up till the present 
tims. This paralysis is directly connected with the estab wound; a 
most careful examination has failed to reveal any other injury or 
any condition of disease that could account for the symptom. After 
most careful consideration and consultation with several of our me- 
dical colleagues, the hospital aurgeons were compelled to conclude 
that the p-rilysis was due to n slight wound ofthe spinal cord, 
inflicted by the point of the wounding instrument. 


Ketchill, who was brought into Court, supported by two- men, 
was admonished tospenk the truth. He enid : I was born at Java; I 
was formerly n snilor in the steamer Sunda, and am now an inmate 
of the General Hospital, suffering from a stab wound in my back. 
At about 9 p.m on the 12th August I came on deck to fetch some 
water; I fell down on the deck, and cried out, ‘‘ Serang, I am stab- 
ted by Suliman.’’ The serung and two more men carried me below, 
where they bandaged my wound. ‘The doctor of the ship came on 
board at 10 p.m.; he stitched up my wound. 


To the prosecuting Counsel: [t was on board the Sunda that I 
was stubbed; it happened on deck, near the pump. There was a 
lamp close by, and 1 saw the prisoner when he stabbe.! me. 

Percy Willinm Case, chief officer of the Senda, was sworn, and 
said: On the 12th August lust, between 8 and 10 p.m., I was on 
bourd the Seda. 1 was on the quarter deck when I beard some one 
sing out that a man was stabbed. I went forward, and found the 
prosecutor lying on the deck, with a wound in his back. There were 
I gave orders to tie up his wound, 
While I was standing there, another 
officer came and told me that a man had just gone down the ladder 
into a boat, and commenced pulling ashore. I ordered the boat 
back, and the prisoner came out of the boat. I kept him in irons 
until the police arrived. | 


To the Jury : I have heard that the prisoner and the prosecutor 
hnd been fizlting ashore on that same day. I did not find any 
weapon on priconcr when he came out of the boat. I do not know 
whether the prosecutor was sober when he came on board. The 
prisoner did not appesr to me to be intoxicated. I huve not been 


able to find avy one who saw the fight ashore between prisoner and 


rosecutur. When l asked, ‘ Whodid it?” I received no answer. 
Lhe weapon with which the stab was given was not foun:! on deck. 
The only lamp I know of in the neighbourhood of where the stab 
was given was below, and could scarcely light the scene of the 
stubbing ; but there wusa light inthe galley that I think would 
have been sufficient thereby to recognise a person. The night was 


dark. 


To the Court: The surgeon who first attended the prosecutor has 
now gone to England. 
‘this clored the evidence for the prosecution. 


The prisoner had no witness to call, but expressed a desire to’ 
make a statement. Ile was cnutioned that his statement might be 
used avainst him and then proceeded to say: On that day, I and 
the prosecutor were ashore together, and the prosecutor stabbed me 
in the face and the back. The quarrel arose because a woman had 

referred my company to that of the prosecutor. I returned on 

rd at 2 p.m., and the prosecutor about 6 p.m. I then wanted 

to go ashore again to see the woman, but when I was going away in 

a sumpan, I was stopped by the mate, who put me inirons. I then 

heard that the prosecutor had been stabbed, and afterwards the 
police came and removed me to the jail. 


His Honour then charged the jury. He told them that the first 
question for them was: Was the prosecutor wou:ded? Of that 
there could be no doubt. The second question was: Did the prison- 
er woutd the prosecutor? This was entirely a question of fact. 
The prisoner's own statement had supplied « motive for the act. 
The next question was: Was there justification for the act? There 
was no evilenee whatever of any lawful excuse. As to the question : 
Was any grievous bodily harm inflicted? the medical evidence leaves 
no doubt about that. Did the prisoner, if he inflicted the wound, 
intend todo grievous bodily harm? ‘The intention caa only be 
known from the circumstances, but the Jaw establishes a presumption 
against him who uses dangerous weapons. 


After deliberation fur some time, the foreman of the jury stated 
that the jury considered the charge not proven. 

His Honour informed the foreman that the English law requires 
a verdict of guilty or not guilty; the verdict just given he could not 
nccept. 


In compliance with a ro ,uest from a juror, the prosecutor was 
asked whether any one else was present at the time he was stabbed ? 
The reply was in the negative. 

The foreman of the jury told the Court that the jury had resolv- 
ed to give the prisoner the bencfit of the doubt, and declare him not 

uilty. 
: His Honour replied that he must have @ verdict of guilty or 
uot guilty, pure aud simple, 
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After some further consultation, the foreman declared the jury’s 
verdict to be not guilty. ; 
The prisoner was then discharged. 





















IN THE U. 8. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT, 
Before H. W. Dentson, Esq., Vice Consul-Ceneral. 
Friday, Nov. 2, 1877. 

J. R. ANGLIN vs. NoRMAN WIARD, 


This was a motion for a new trial in the above vase, which had 
been adjudged in this Consular Court on the 15th ultimo. 

Both parties were personally present. - 

Plaintiff opposed the motion on the plea that the same was only 
filed on the 18th ultimo, and consequently after the term for filin 
such motion, prescribed by the Consular Court Regulations, hac 
expired. 

efendant said that he bad filed his motion as quickly after 
receiving the copy of the judgment, rendered on the 15th October, 
as the existing opportunities for mailing letters between Yokoska 
and Yokohama did permit. 

Plaintiff observed that when, in a session of the Court, held on 
the 13th October, His Honour had expressed his desire to have 
fuller evidence on certain points in the case, defendant had declar- 
ed that he preferred that judgment should be given on the evidence 
already taken. 

Judgment reserved, 





IN THE FRENCH CONSULAR COURT. 
Before H. Pirrret, Esq., Consul. 
Messrs. A. Girarp and G. BLakRWway, Assessors. 
Tuesday, November 6th, 1877. 
A. Pitxon vs. C. MICHEL. 


In the above case was to-day rendered the following 
JUDGMENT. 


The Court, having heard the parties and having duly deliberated, 
decrees as follows : 


Considering that the ledger of the firm of Messrs. Maigre and Co, 
shows that the rent for the month of January was duly entered in 
the accounts of the said firm ; 

That Pillon’s claim, including rent for the property No. 174 until 
the 3lst December amounted to $1,200.C0, and his debit account! to 
$562 67, lenving a balance in his favour of $697.33; that when to 
this amount are added the $100.00 claimed by Pillon as rent for 
January, the total becomes $737.33, but that from this total are to 
be deducted $44.00, amount of a cheque, which Pillon admits to 
have received on account from Mr Mitchell and to have paid over to 
Messrs Favre Brandt, leaving a total on the lst February to Pillon’s 
Credit of $693.33, while he figures on the list of claims for $703.33, 
thus making a dif rence of $10.00 in favour of Pillon; 

Considering that Pillon is consequently not entitled now to claim 
rent for January ; 


With regard to the interest of one per cent. per month, of which 
Pillon claius payment : 


Considering that he has produced no documentary evidence in 
support of this claim, and that consequently the same cannot be 
admitted; 


With regard to the sum of $40.00, claimed by plaintiff as rent for 
the months of July and August ; 


Considering that the firm under liquidstion has not by any con- 
tract bound itself to pay that rent, and tht it is not to be presumed 
that the said firm would undertake to pay such a rent for a place, 
only to be used for storing some machinery, which might have been 
stored anywhere else at considerably less cost ; 


For these reasons, the Court dismisses the claim of Pillon and 
orders |him besides to pay costs, 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, November 38rd, 1877. 


The French Ministry have tendered their resignation. 

Alice Rhodes has received a free pardon. 

Staunton has been seutenced to penal servitude for 
life. 

The Daily News supports Governor Hennessy in his 
treatment of the Chinese in Hongkong. 


Lonpon, November 2ud, 1877. 
Lord Derby, replying toa Memorial of the Merchants 
of China, has declined to publish that portion respect- 
ing the ‘Trade omitted from Sir Thomas Wade’s Report, 
alleging as a reason that the Indian Government has it 
under consideration, 





Lonpoy, 22nd October, 1877. 
Almed Mukhtar Pacha has retreated to Kars with a 
portion of his forces. Lis defeat was owing to the power- 
ful reinforcements and the number of guns brought against 
him by the Russians, 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Sole stain upon a glorious name, 
My hero died a death of shame. 


There bigots with a patriot fought, 

Their common country’s ruin sought. 
Whom some with poet’s frenzy fine 
Endow, yet ne’er wrote be a line. 

Aye loyal to a royal race, 

In deathless verse his name we trace. 
Where Wisdom sought, most things above 
What most men set, yet none should love, 
What youths and maids may kiss among 
If we may trust an oft-sung song, 

Or mournful herb that dreadful doom 
Forebodes and ignominious tomb, 

Or nymph of Thracian fountain born 
Girl-comrade of Hell’s Queen forlorn. 


— 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1 P arm 
2. A vigno 
a. & 08 
R_ovig 
4. R _ etir 
5. Y  ucata 


AOORs» 


Parry. Anson. 


Correct answers received from A.B., and Fujiyama (assisted by 
a fair lady). 





PROBLEM, 
by F. Heaty. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLvution or W. GRIMSHAW’S PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.- R. to Q. B.’s 2nd. 1.—K. to Q. R.’s Sth. 
2.—B. to Q.’s aq. 2,—Anything. 


3.— Mate. 


—— 


Correct answers received from W.H.8., and W.B.M., Tokid; Q., 
and C.B., Yokohama. 





“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great benefit I have ‘Tetves by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr, Bell, Berkeley 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPASS.— 
To the Proprietors of NortTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs.” 
January 18, 1877. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Fire Insurance Company. 


13ins. 








HE UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent 
to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 
ut Current Rates, at Yokohama and ‘Tékiéd. 


E. L. B, McMAHON, 
Yokohama, July 18, 1874, 3ms, 
Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ig 
—— 


_ 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—During this week hardly any business has been transacted, and no 
material change in prices can be reported. 
Grey Shirtings :— 


7 Ibs. 384 sde. 89 in. per poe.... $1.40 to $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 884 yde. 44in. ,, «. 180 to 220 | 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 36 in. perpce. ... ... 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbe. 4to 84 Ibe. 884 ,, 39 in. » oe 1.674to 2.273) Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80 in. 2—8 Ib. Rau Ih... 0.65 to 0.80 
A lhe. 884 ,, 44in. » ee 8.00 to 2.60] Black Velvets re ws eee 7.25 to 8.26 
T. Cloth 7Zibe. 24 ,, 82in. te we 140 to 1.60 | English Drills 14/16 the. 40 ‘yde, 80 it in wee eee 2.40 to 3.65 
‘i 6lbe. 24 , 82in. » eo» 3.10 to 125 {| ‘Taffachelnes 12 yde, 48 in, ww. «.- 1.80 to 2.26 
Yarns.— 
No 16 to 26 2.0 cc cee cee eee ror picul,.. $28 25 to 31.75 No. 88 to 42 — a. ae nee ee Swe pOP picul... $86.00 to 40.00 
No. 28 to 8B... on. wee wee wee por picul... $82 75 to 34.75 Reverse Twist 16-24 ...) ... os 99 eee _ 


Woollens.—There has been very little doing during the past week, principally on account of the Race 
holidays, and prices continue weak. 


a pope 


Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 560 to 7.C0 Figured Mouseelinesde Taine ...80 yde. 30in... 0.25 to 0.28 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—80 yde. 8] in. ... 4.25 to 5.60 | Blulticolored +5 80 yds. 80 in... 0.28 to 0.87 
Shimagoro test, aes. agit 80 yds. 80 in. ... 3.75 to 56.25 Cloth, all wool plain or faney ,..48 in. to 62in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ...  .... 80 yds. 82in. ... 026 to 0.82 Presidents ese eee) ee OSIM. to 6 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yds. 82 in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots... one oe BS in. to BB in... 0.46 to 0.66 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 56—658 yde. $1 in. ... — Union... . ...64in, to 66 i aii 0.60 to 0.80 
Tastings, Japan... ... 22—80 yde. 82 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green “6 to 8 Ibe. .perlb ... 0.40 to 0.45 


Plain Mousselines de Taine — 80 yds. 830 in ... 0.163t0 0.18 
Sugar.—Business during the week has been unimportant, but the market closes firm at Jast quotations. 


Sugar:—Tabao in bag —...(nom.)... per picul .. $4.65 China No. 4 Kook-fuh =... ase ae pioul...$6.90 to $7.20 
»  Inbnsket ... 45 os ~ ba $4 50 » No.5 Kong-fun  ... 0 we oe eee $6.20 to $6.60 
Taiwanfuo in bag... ...  «. » is $4.55 9» No.6 B-pok ... 0... see eee ny oe $5.20 to $5.70 

do. in basket... ... ... ‘<s sick $4.30 Swatow Brown... ... see cee ane » ee None, 
China No 1 Ping-fab... ... - ” None (. “Dailong:. : sez ced, eax ee ees hee $8.90 
» No.2 Ching-pak ... >i .. $7.90 to $8.10 Jnpan Rice sas dike? aber cade 9 ‘$200 to $2.85 


» No.8 Ke-pnk ... ... is ... $7 40 to $7.70 Kerosene Oil, nominal deur wee. Seis + ».. $4.60 


Kerosene Oi].—Owing to the total absenee of stock quotations are $7 per case retail, and $4.50 for 
quantity. ‘The Alice for Yokohama and Kobe, has just arrived. 


Sa 


EXPORTS. 


Silk.—Our last report was written on the 2nd instant. Since then a large business has been done in 
Hanks, in consequence of more settled politics in France, and prices have tu some extent regained their former 
places. ‘There has been a fair demand for Kakeda at quotations, whilst the enquiry for other Raw Silk 
has been limited and the rates last reported ure, 80 to say, unaltered. Filatures have not undergone any change. 

Settloments are 1,250 bales of Hanks, 75 bales of Oshius and 50 bales of Filatures, making a total of 
1,375 bales. Arrivals have somewhat fallen off, being 930 bales, and stocks are reduced to 2,600 bales. The 
total export from Ist of July to date is 9,491 bales, against 15,588 bales for same period last year. 


In London at 48. 04d. per 1b, In Lyons at f. 5.10 per kilo. 


Hanke,—£uperior ... anata Wane Nae aunaeuasevensoeenets —_ = — 
cs Best No. i & 2. selene Geesois eedeesnse.svessseteces vas S000 40 OOO 20/3 to 21/0 56.00 to 68.00 
be Good No.2 ...... sesees soeeeceseee £940 to 550 19/7 to 19/11 54.00 to 55.00 
i. Good all round No. 2h... se ceeseeseeseee $510 to 530 18/8 to 19/4 52.00 to 58.00 
— Medium No. 3. sesvevesseceses $480 to 600 17/7 to 18/4 49.00 to 51.00 
me Common to inferior No. ‘4 & 5. seresecesces $490 to 470 16/7 to 17/4 46.00 to 48.00 
Oshius,—Extra Saas eis ausaweisd tOLaasever aes vensateneesi ensues — — — 
- MGW is nies: cus ven soueen ced oeusen cee Wo SUETeeKis saratasyn! BOO 10.010 19/11 to 20/8 55.00 to 57.00 
: = patitionnomenmne $500 to 30 18/8 to 19/3 51.00 to 62.00 
Hamatski,—Good to Best .. secevccseescsrseesscteeese $460 to 480 16/11 to 17/7 47 00 to 49.00 
Common to Medium. cpu eee ahaa cnt walecnvarwewenc $440 to 450 16/8 to 16/7 45.00 to 46.00 
Kakeda,—Extra sins baerwaed edbieeaebCaneceeGe aeeete- Kedesensee: BOCU. 10 GOO 22/8 to 23/4 63.00 to 65.00 
ae Bea oc cesicas esiak steisde A naanii sesso ved cnesesserves QOOU to B80 21/8 to 22/4 60.00 to 62.00 
- Good .. daseue 6 snccaccsesenseseedasceeseessse OOO 10 680 19/11 to 23/0 55.00 to 58.00 
Filatures ..... ..... .. $620 to 750 22/3 to 26/8 . 62.00 to 74.00 


Tea.—During the i meek. the demald’ for this staple has been rather slack, and prices for ail grades 
over Good Common aro for the moment $1 to $2 per picul easier. Fine parcels continue in small supply. 
Common ong wee vee tae eee vee vee, $10.00 to $11.00 Fine ... 11. cee cee vee vee $2200 to $25.00 
Good Common ... ... sss see cee eee $12.00 to $15.00 | Finest 00.0 we ue eee eee $27.00 to $32.00 
Medium =... sven tee nee tee wee $15.00 to $16.00 Choice... uss cee eee owe $34.00 nominal 
Good Medium ... ... «so ... oe $17.00 to $19.00 Choicest ...  .s. see ee ee _ 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—The holidays have somewhat interfered with business but at the close there has been a 
fairly large business doing at slightly firmer rates. 


Rates close as follows :— ' On SnananaI—Bank siglit ...... cveccccees 73 
STevi.ing —Bank 6 months’ Gene ene 43. Od. Private 10 days sight... sooo LOR 
‘ Bank Bille on demand.......... ... 3s. LOZd, On New Yorx—Bank Bille on demand......... 94 
Private & months’ sight... jeica:adeeee 4s. Ojd. to 4 5 30 days sight Private........ idiswouee 96 
Or Panse—Bank Sight ...... seccssene 4.874 Ox San Franc sco—Bank Bills on demand... 944 
Bank 6 monthe’ wight. .evee 5.00 | 80 oe sight Private.......+. 
Private 6 me. sight... o 10 Kinaate ee ceccceces POVeRTICV ICI STIeTie ie eee) 4144 
On Hoxexona—Bank sight.. le" Gold Yen Cee cee ees rer Peete sed KU Mpa) en) COMM eHOeereececee 
_ Private 1@daya’ ioe 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 






































3 | Dazs 
DatTE. Suip’s NAME. CAPTAIN. aa: ToN- | Wuere rrom. | arr CaRGo. CoNSIGNEES. 
NAGB. Port, 
Nov. 5| Hiogo Maru Christensen Japanese str. 896 | Nagasnki — | Troops M. B. Oo. 
» 9} La Clocheterie Capt. Reynier | Fr. corvette | 1990 | Cruise = _—— 
» 5] Courier Ciarke American str. | 450 | Hakodate Nov. 3} Genesal Walsh, Hall & Co. 
»  ¢@| Alert Comd. R. Boyd; U S. sloop 541 | Nagnsaki ee - _— 
» %| Sumida Maru Gorlach Jupanese str. 896 | Nagnueaki — | Gov. service.| Bf. B. Co. 
» 8! Nagoya Maru Conner Jupanese etr. | 1260 | Shanghai & ports/Oct. 31) Maile, &c. | M. B. Co. 
» 8 China Berry American str. | 3836 | San Francisco »» 12] Mails, &c. P. M. ¥. 8. Co. 
» «—-«- 8s SDtpiter Johnson Russinn echr. 50 | Kuiite Island — | Pelts Captain 
» Y| Pauline Tyrer British bq. 472 | London Muy 21] General Giitechow & Co. 
» 9 Alice Jiuw British bq. 650 | New York Apr. 241 General Ed. Fischer & Co. 
DEPARTURES. 
Date. Snip'’s Nase, CAPTAIN. | Fraa & Ria. ae DESTINATION. Care». DESPATCHED BY 
Nov. 4) Auguste Reimers | Hagenberg Germ. sclir. 207 | Kobe General Hf. Grauert 
» 5] City of Peking Tanner Amerie:n str. | 6079 | San Francisco Mails, &o. P M. 8.8. Co. 
» 6] Tibre De Girard | French str. 1726 | Hongkong Maile, &c. | M. M. Co. 
» ¢| Lakachiho Maru Sikemeier . Japanese atr. | 1260 | Hakodate Maile, &c. | M. B. Co. 
» 9 Courier Clarke ' American str. 450 | Kobe General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
»» 9} China Berry | American etr. | 3836 | llongkong Muile,&c. | P. M.S. 8. Co. 
», 9} Saikio Maru Vroom | Japancse str. | 1146 | Shanghai & ports Muils, &c. | M. B. Co. 
Wessels of Gav in Port. 
Name. Guns.| ‘Tons. Descrierion. COMMANDER: =: 





600 Gunboat 
2150 | Frigate 
1000 Corvette 


GERMAN—Noautilus ...0 0.0 oe 

i Elisabeth... ... 0 «| 2 
RUSSIAN—!Haydamak 
Boyan 


i ~ WVanadnick ... 1069 Corvette 


1370 Gun-boat 
S4l | Sloop 
562 Gun-vessel 
1990 Corvette 


‘+ Monocacy 

e Alert 
BRITISH — Kestrel sigur 
FRENCH—La Clocheterie... ...| 2: 


4 
Z 
7 
8 
ee? we’ 8 
AMERICAN—Tennessee ... ...| 238 4220 U.S. frigate (Magship.fRear Adin. Patterson)| Captain \ oung 
6 
4 
4 
2 





Captnin Valnis 
Captain Von Wickede 
Cuptain Tirtoff 


2000 | Corvette (Flag ship of Rear Admiral Pousino)| Captain Boyle 


Captain Novoselsky 


Cuptain J. P. Fyffe 
Commander R_ Boyd 
Commander Theobald 
Cuptain Reynier 
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PASSENGERS. 

Per Stenam-ship City of Peking for San Francisco.—Mrs, G. 

Cochran, Mrs. C. Porter. Mre. G@. Peney and child, Miss M. 
Cochran, Miss Cochran, Miss 8. Kizen, Master Geo. Cochran, Capt. 
J. P. Fyife, U.S.N., Messrs. W. T. 1 liot, E. Cun evon, H. Morris, 
A. G. Little, G. Rossi, Prof. E. 8. Morse, W. Bloom, W. F. Milton, 
@. O. Emmons P. Savio, K. Yaye, G@. Butte, G. Muzzochi, J. 
Kelly, J. M, Kelly; and 9 Europeans in the eteernge, 
§ (Per Steam-ship Tilre, for Hongkong.—Messrs. Von Wecekerlin, 
K. D Murray, J. 8. Cox, James, Lieut. Beckham, Nerreri, Biff, 
Ragnoli, Civetta, Gauvain, Moretti, Oltolini, G. Katon, Madame 
Cherny, and Ah Lam. 


Per Steam-ship Courier, from Viadivostock vid Hakodate.—Mr. 
and Mrs. Flecker, Mr. M. OU. Harris, U.S. Consul at Hakodate, 
Messrs. Usee!, Laschar, and Polen; and 5 Japanese in the steerage. 

Per steam-rhip Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and ports. —Prince 
Kitashirakawa, Madam Castelli, child and) European maid, Mrs. 
Varnun and child, Miss Annie Stanley, Mr. and Mra, Yoshida, 
Messrs. Ide, Yanoshi, Ishikawa, Kawada, J. T. Esdale, Wylie, 
Alex. Innes, Branchi, Farmer, Reimers, Owen, and 51 Japanese in 
eabin ; 1 European, 1 Chinese, and 445 Japanese in the steernge. 

Per Steam-ship China, from San Francisco for Scholae 
Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Paige, Mr. and Mra. Chas. Veile, Mrs. Hi. | 
Jenkins, Mias M. O. Porter, Rev. J. H. Roberts and wife. Rev. W. | 
8S. Ament and wife, Rev W. E. Davison, and wife, Messrs. O. | 
Stockleberg, KE. N. Veile. C. N. Barritoni, A. G. Brandon, W. J. 
Marsh, B. Schenbe, A. Mickel, C. A. Phillips, and Kishimoto Shebei. | 
For Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs) Bing Yu, Mrs. Van Dyke, Mrs. 
Ralston, Rev. Win. Ashimen and wife, Miss Norwood, and SMM-.. 
Chas, Kiinck 

Per Stenmeship Nahio Maru, for Shanghai and ports :—Mr and 
Mrs. Roberts, Mie. decking, Me and Mrs. Kat-auda, Mrs. Fukuya, 
Merand Mrs. Ament, Miss Porter, Mr and Mrs. Matsunaga, Mr ana 
Mrs Komnnamn, Des. Buckle and Stillnan, Messrs) TPominani 
Ishiwacu, Ao Reimers, Wooveds, Wakanura, Pati, Koshiba, Kawa- 
no, Katayama, Melvile, Stephens, Dickman, Leeds, Nakahara, 
Marsh, kobes, Shimadzu, Fleod, Abed, Twahura, Maida, Favre- 
Bran t, Hosegewa, Aawsada, Miyadt, Tokee, Nemichi, MucGibbon, | 
Cavalier, Lauras ce, Curls, Quo, Sardce, Lechat, Nishi, wid Ch. 


Bracss. 
Google 


a ee 


CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Z:bre for Hongkong :— 
ralk for Foanee .., ee ses ees ..- 436 bales. 
England ... eae ie wae see Ok gs 
Italy a. ao vi vee - 938 ,, 


Total see + 650 bales, 


Silk-worm’s Eggs for France... sina oo. 344 cases. 
Italy eee see oo, 148 rr) 


Total ... +00 1,487 cases. 

Waste silk and Cvcoons ., Sie vai .. 831 balee. 
Treasure for Hongkong ... “ea a -- $10,000 
ss London —,.. eve oes ies 24.000 

9» Caleutta eos eee eee eee 39,000 


Totul ae «- $73,000 
Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and porte:— 








Tiensure ... = rs - --- $68,500 
‘3 aus ~ “9 eas se ee one gen 355,004 
Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru from Shanghai and porta — 
‘Trensure sie ahs ti tee «- Fen 808,400 
REPORTS. 


The Pacifie Mail Company’s Steamship China, 3 836 tons, Gordon 


‘G. Berry, Commander, sailed from San Francisco October 


1th, at 12.15 pm. Till October 27th had fresh breezes from 8 W to 
Wand fine weather, then to November 4th light southerly winds 
and cnlins; to November 7th fresh gnies from south to north 


With heavy sea, and thenceto Yokohama fresh gales from N E with 


fog and rain, arrriving November 8th, at 8 a.m. 


The British barque Alice reports having left Hongkong, where 
she had put in foe reyaira, ont e 30th September. On the 6th 
October when off the Not end of Luzon, experienced a heary 
northerly gale, with a rapid scutherly current, lasting five days 
Had a henvy NE. gale olf the Bushees from October 20th ta 
“Sth; and strong NE. mon-oon from the North end of Formves 


to port, being 105 days from New York, 
\ 
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MISCELLANEO OUS. 


BROADWELL'S | 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 





ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLe AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


——_— a — ee ee a OS 





SS TF A 
AND CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. THE MOST 
7 FFECTUAL 
REMEDY IS 
TURA TATULA, 


prepared in all forms, for 
smoking and inhalation, by 


AVORY & MOORE, 
148, New Bond-st., London, 
and Sold by them and all 


Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. | 
July 21, 1877. 


INSURE 








YOUR HEALTH 


BY TAKING 


FLOOR IIN'S 


IMPROVED SEIDLITZ PowDER. 





differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 

ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, and may be taken 
by persons of all ages as a Covling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative according to dose. Its extensive use during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves its valuable qualities as a Purgative Saline, 
and the fact that the powder retains its qualities for any number of 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 
will be found invaluable to Families, Travellers, or Emigrants, os a 
preventive or remedy in all cases of "Siekness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailments of life. 


Agents— 
BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 
16th June, 1877. 12 m—lf. 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF 


SODA WATER MACHINERY, 
ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


HAYWARD TYLER & CO. Zo 


HORIZONTAL ENGINES‘ 


With Rider’s Automatic Valve Gear for ensuring 
Economy in Steam and Fuel. 


84 & 85, WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON. 
Digitized by ( O gle 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE. 
Japan Silk Tables, 


Br EE. FP. 


FROM 


#350 to $1,500, 


AT EXCHANGE 


From 38s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. 
AND 
Fr. 4.45 to 6.09. 


Can be obtained at the Office of this Paper. 
Yokohama, March 6, 1877. 


EXCHANGE TABLES. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO RUTTER’S 
From 8/6 to 4/ Sterling 


BY 


MAJ O FEF. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE STORES. 


FOR SALE, 


At the Office of this Paper, 
IN PAMPHLET FORM, 


The British Consular Trade Reports 


FOR THE OPEN PORTS, 





a 


AND 


SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF 
JAPAN, 


FOR THE YEAR 1876, 


Price, One Dollar. 


Yokohama, September 26, 1877. tf. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


W. CRAWFORD & CO., 


75, CARTER LANF, SAINT PAUL'S, 
LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 


Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods : anor 


to any place in England or the Con- 


, IRST PRIZE MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HON- 
tinent. F OU l 


R awarded, CenteNNIAL Exuiition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmauship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PEN SATING LUMP, 


E beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Inyention we have on 
hand, viz. : | 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 6ins. 


CHOKE BORES ON GAME. 


W E have received numerous letters testifying to the 

excellence of our Guns. The following are a few 
extracts, 

The W. & C. Scort & Sow No, 10 choke bore “is all its name implies.” 

I have killed stone dead grouse flying at 9” yards, and at 50 and 60 


yards it will kill every time. At duck shooting it is perfection. 
Brainherd, Minnesota. AR ID ois 








I have just returned from North Carolina (Currituck Sound). I cannot 
say too much in praise of my choke bore. I have killed ducks at 60 
ards, dropping dead out of the bunches at that distance. I consider I 
i an extraordinary gun, and deem it my duty to speak in the highest 
praise of guns of your manufacture. Wishing you all the success you 
deserve. 
Red Bank, N.J., 1877. G. A. W. 


From Captain Bogarpus, Champion Shot of the World.—The 
Breech-loader you furnished me with is the best proportioned and most 
effective gun I ever owned or used. Its shooting is perfect, and I have 
won every contest since receiving it including my late English matches. 
I fully recommend the Scott as the gun. 





I have carried guns of your make from Nova Scotia to Florida, and 
from the Adirondacks to the Pacific, and find them all I could wish for. 
Cazenova, N.Y. 





The ps for myself and friends have safely arrived. I have now 
great pleasure in acquainting you that I am extremely glad in 
ing them. I have tried them and they give me great satisfaction, My 
friends are also very pleased too, 

Yedo, Japan, March, 1876. V. EB. 








I have just received the Two fine guns ordered for me by Mr. B. F. 
Stevens, toadon, and desire to express my entire satisfaction of them. 
Such fine weapons which while t ey do credit to a reputation already 
so well known as to need no establishing, deserve from me some expres- 
sion of my appreciation of the manner you carried out my wishes. A 
more substantial evidence of my estimation of the gun is to be seen in 
the fact that I have this day directed Mr. Stevens ig another for me. 
. ie 


MARE. 





Paymaster U. 8. Navy. 
United States Flag Ship Omaha. 


EKLLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


—_——=_—_——_ -- 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, aud Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 


Callao, Peru, 14th June, 1877, 


CHOKE BORED QUNS,—Slight, Medium or Full. 


BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities, 


SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammuuition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting, MARTINI RI. 
FLES. 

DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 

SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 


Chief Address, Manufactory, LONDON OFFICE, 


Premier Gun Works, 10, Gt. Castle St., 
24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, pte oreo HmaRNT CaNCE 
LONDON, S.E. Yokohama, September 22, 1877, Sms, 
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ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICAN MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS. 


London, October W.—A correspondent at Chevka 
Pasha's headquarters telegraphs from Radawairzy, near 
Plevna on Monday, as follows: Our army occupies 
Telishe, and to-day effected a junction with Osman Pasha, 
who took up a position of the heights of Dubrik. There 
has been no fighting on our way hither, exeept a tri- 
fling cavalry skirmish. The Russians fled on our ap- 
proach. We hope to arrive in Plevna to-morrow. Re- 
connaissances in every direction have failed to disclose a 
Russian, 

London, Ovtober 10 —I[n eonsequence of restrictions 
placed by the Russians on the movements of correspon. 
dents, the number of those with the army before Plevna 
has been reduced from sixty to two, a number of English 
and Russian « rrespondenta having recently been ordered 
tu quit. The fact is, the authorities are endeavoring to 
keep the state of the army secret, Eye-witnesses say the 
soldiers are suffering from severe weather, and are lying 
on the bare earth, The hospitals are full of wounded, 
and the sick pass the Danube by thousands—cart loads 
at a time. 

London, October 10,—A Russian official dispatch of 
yesterday says: In consequence of the occupation of new 
positions by our troops in recent operations, the enemy 
last night abandoned most of his positions, including Kizel, 
Tepe and Began, and is retreating. We pursued him and 
during the night oceupied the line of Chadshirall, Sabatan 
and Kulwerdan. 

Bucharest, October 10.—General Gourka, with 11 
regiments of cavalry and 8 batteries of horse artillery, has 
started for Sofia, via Sironva and Ilevi. Four cavalry 
regiments of the Guard will join him en route. 

London, October 10,—A Galatz special says: An en- 
gagement took place off the Sulina mouth of the Danube 
on ‘Tuesday, between a Russian and a Turkish steamer. 
The latter exploded and sank, with all hands, 

London, October 10.—A Galatz special says: A passen- 
ger vessel from St. George mouth of the Danube, bound 
for Tutcba, accidently struck a Russian torpedo and was 
blown up, with all hands. This is possibly the origin of 
the report of the naval battle 

London, Oct. 10th.—The Times says: Everything 
points to dearer money. It seems likely that even the 
five per cent bank rate of discount will not be sufficient to 
arrest the oulflow of gold. One hundred thousand pounds 
worth of American eagles are said to be ordered for to- 
day. 

Paris, October 10.—Duc De Broglie, speaking at a 
meeting of the Conservative Commitiee, defended the 
Government from the charge of Clericalism. The real 
issue, he said, was conservatism or Radicalism, McMahon 
or Gambetta. He said Gambetta wore a mask, sheltering 
himself first behind Thiers and then behind Grevy. He 
dreaded Gambetta’s succession to the Presideney, which 
would ensue should they desert President MacMahon, who 
had no desire to destroy the Republic. 

Paris, October 10,—La France publishes a letter ad- 
dressed to the American Legation from Brussels, by an 
American named Bedel, who claims that he was removed 
from his house and family and expelled from France 
without an assigned reason, Bedel cluims reparation 
through the Legation, 

Athens, Oct. 10th.—M. Tricoupis, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has informed the British Minister that Greece 
was obliged to regard the threatening language of the 
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Porte as a motive for completing her military preparations 
as rapidly as possible. 

London, October 16.—Sanford’s horse Mate won the 
Cambridgeshire stakes at Newmarket, to-day. 

Berlin, October 10.—A_ private bank in Pomerania has 
suspended. The liabilities are said to be £75,000. 

London, October 10.—A Madrid special says: The 
Cuban loan, which is guaranteed by colonial customs, qill 
be inereased $5,000,000 next year, to defray war 
expenditures. sh 

Bucharest, October 10.—Until further orders, no cor- 
respondents will be allowed with the Russians at Plevna 

It is eapected that General Zimmerman’s army will 
shortly assume the offensive. ; 

A Kuraja corrspondent confirms the report that Mouk- 
ter had evacuated Katzelpa aud Soubatin, retiring to the 
summit of Aladja Dagah. A correspondent says these 
movements were necessitated by Mouktar’s having lost 
8,000 men during the battles of Oc'ober 2d and 38d. The 
Russians have occupied the positions evacuated by the 
Turks. Later reports say the Russians, in consequence of 
unfavorable weather, retired to the positions they formerly 
occupied. Operations therefore, are postponed. The 
Russian loss to the present time is 3,300. 

London, Oct, 10th.—Russian estimates place Mukhtar 
Pasha’s losses on the 2nd and 3rd of October at 6,000. 

Rome, Oct 10th.—The Jtalia denies the statement that 
the Porte has demanded the recall of the Italian Consul 
at Rustchuk, 

London, October 10,—If the northwest monsoon proves 
good, the Indian famine will end in four months, Pros- 
pects in the northwest have so much improved that the 
scheme of railways and other works for relief have been 
abandoned. Subscriptions at the Mansion House for the 
sufferers are $1,700,000. 


London, Oct. 10th.—The insurrection which broke out 
on the 12th of September in the central districts of 
Daghestan, and gradually extended through the whole of 
central and southern Daghestan, does not appear to be 
quelled, as it was thought to be after the defeat of the 
main bedy of the insurgents by the Russians, An official 
dispatch from Kainjal says: A band of 4,000 insurgents 
were defeated on the 30th of September and the 8d of 
October, with a loss of 350 killed, wounded and prisoners. 
The Russian loss is insignificant. Other bands are still 
being pursued, 


Paris, October 10.—Gambetta addressed a great meet- 
ing last evening. Every precaution was taken by the 
organizers of the meeting to prevent a disturbance. The 
military authorities stationed a detachment of troops in 
the Place Chateau d’Eau, close to the place of meeting, 
and posted a guard of police in the neighbourhood. The 
meeting passed off without disturbance. In his speech 
Gambetta said the existence of universal suffrage was at 
stake, and pointed out the danger which that institution 
would incur if, after having at the last elections pronounced 
in favour of the republic, it should now give it the lie in con- 
sequence of governmental pressure. In that case the pub- 
lic pence would be compromised, for universal suffrage 
was possibly its only defence. Its fall would involve the 
decadence and death of the country, Gambetta eulogized 
Grevy as the man best fitted for continuing the work of 
concord, conciliation and respect of law. He disclaimed 
any desire fur power for himself, and coneluded with a 
violent attack on the clericals, who, he said, had excited 
the fears of Kurope by the presence of an anti-Republican 
coalition. Referring to the Republican prospects, he said; 
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‘‘ After sifting information which reaches me from all 
quarters, I assure you the 368 will return to Versailles 
reinforced to 400,” 

Bucharest, Oct. 10th —The Russians have commenced 
their parallels before Plevna, under the superintendence 
of General Todleben. The heavy masses of troops which 
are being sent to Bulgaria certainly indicate their pur- 
pose to prosecute active operations during the autumn, as 
the Rarsians do not necd these reinforeemeuts to retain 
their present position. 

Belgrade, Oct. 10th.— A correspondent says he heard 
from a diplomatic source that the Porte had demanded 
explanations regarding Servia’s purpose in arming and 
negotiating with Russia and Roumania, and the Porte de- 
clares it will be obliged to send a special commissioner to 
Belgrade to inquire whether its suzeraine rights are not 
being tampered with. 

All first-class militia brigades, except those of Belgrade, 
Shabatic and Valievo, have marched to the frontier. The 
second-class brigades will follow in ten days more. Money 
and several hundred boxes of shoes have arrived from 
Russia. Negotiations with Russia have at last come to a 
satisfactory close, and a Cabinet council las resolved upon 
‘warlike measures, though not before the middle of Nov. 

Paris, Oot 9th.—The ministerial papers announce that 
of the 863 Republican seats, the winning by government 
of 117 ia ulmost certain, while 40 more are favorable, so 
that government will have a majority of at least 20. The 
Left, however, still reckons confidently on 400 seats. 

Gambetta ia prosecuted for placarding his manifc ato to 
electors of the twentieth arrondisement on the streets, 
not for its publication. The printer of the manifesto has 
been summoned before the Correctional Tribunal. 

London, Oct. Oth—-A special from Frarkfort says: 
According to truetworthy intelligence received here the 
fortresses of France on the Italian frontier are being 
hurriedly put in a state of defence. Soveral of them are 
being armed with new steel and bronze guns, 

Paris, Oct. 2th.—The government on Monday detain- 
ed all packages of English and Belgian newepapers ar- 
riving at Paris railway st. tions 

London, Oct. 9th,—Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancell .r 
of the Exch«quer, in a speech yesterday, said; “ [ can 
not help thinking myself that there may be a sorprise 
Which may disappoint the prophecy of those who have 
been declaring that the war cannot terminate until 
another and more decisive campaign. Que thing ia 
certain, that both sides have displayed euch gallantry 
that if an opportunity for settlement should arrive they 
might accept it without any loss of prestige.” 

Berlin, Oct. 18th.—The Norde Deutsche Algemeine 
Zeitung contirms the statement that no alliance has been 
ooucluded between Italy and Germany. It says negotia- 
tions which may be pending would have no aggressive 
significance, but would tend to secure the co-operation of 
Germany and Italy should they find themselves, after the 
French elections, confronted by n clerical and con- 
sequently apgressive France. 

Gorny-Studen, Oct. 9th.—General Prince Tmeritens! y 
has been appo uted Chief of the general stuff of the Rus- 
so-Roumanian army before Phyua, General Zotoff tak- 
ing command of General Imeritenskey’s army corps. 

Bucharest, Oct, 9th.—Frost and storms have rendered 
the Sistova and Nicopolis bridge impassable for vehicles 
the Inst two days. 

Genueva, Oct 8th—A severe earthquake shock was 
experiguced here on Monday morning. Some buildings 
were cracked, but the damage is slight. 

Constantinople, Oct. 9th.—A_ telegram from Orchanie 
alates that twenty-four Tarkish battalions, escurting a 
convoy to Plevna, cefeated a Russian detachment sent to 
oppose them. 

Pesth, Oct. 9th.—The Pesther Lloyds atatea, ander 
reserve, that the Prince of Russ, German Kmbassador to 
the Porte, has been instructed to declare the Turkish 
blockade of Black sea ports insufficient, and therefure 
void. 

Belgrad -, Oct. 9th.—Negctiations betw en Servia and 
Russia are nol concluded. Servis requires a guarantee of 
independence, and promise of extenaion of territory in 
the direction of Bosnia, The Ruasiny envoy aWaite 
further instractious. 
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Achmet Eyoub Pasha will take command of the Tork- 
ish forces on the Servian frontier. 

London, Oct. 8th.—The single soull race for £400 and 
the championship of the Thames to-day from Putney to 
Mortlake, between Higgins and Boyd, the champion, was 
won by Higgins. 


London, Oct. 8th——A correspondent before Plewns, 


telegraphs; On Wednesday the Grand Doke Nichwolas’ 
interpreter, who was gent into Plevna with a flug of truce, 
was personally received by Osman Pasha. This reception 
was granted in answer tu a sealed latter from the Grand 
Dake, Thongh the interview was thought to be only 
about the burial of the dead, it created considerable in- 
terest. 

London, Oct. 8th,—An immediate mobiligation of 
ano: her Rassian army corps for Balgaria is ordered. 

Constantinople, Oct. 8th,—+1i Saib, commanding the 
Tarkish forces on the southern, frontier of Montenegro, 
on Friday, attacked Podyoritza, Spuz and the small forte 
of Avnie, Ismail and Dervish. The attack was vigorous- 
ly repulged. | 

London, Oot. 8th.—A Constantinople dispatch says: 
Achmet Eyoub Rv fat Pasha, Inte Chief of Staff, two Brig. 
adiera, and several superior officers are to be tried. Ky- 
vdb Refat ia charged with disobedience, in having refus- 
ed tu obey Mehemet Ali’s orders to advauce. 

General Hazen, a United States Minister attaché at 
Vienna, hae arrived at Bucharest. He will proceed to 
Bolgaria immediately. 

Tbere is alrendy two feet of snow in Shipka paces. 
Troops are obliged to sit in fros.n trenobes unkle deep 
in mud, 

The Porte haa seized a Greek vearel entering the gulf 
of Orta with arma and ammunition, and Greece bas de- 
manded her restu ration. 

General Gourlo has been appointed to the command of 
the Rassian cavalry in the rear of Plevna. 

Vienva, Oct. 81h,—A special says: Constantinople 
authorities merely intend that Radaf Pasha shall retain 
enough troops at Shipka to maintain the defensive. All 
reserves Cullected in Roumelia have been seut across the 
Balkang to a new position which the Tarks seem tu be 
preparing at Orchanie for Osman Pasha to fall back upon, 
should he be obliged to leave Plevna. The only queation 
is whether he will be able tou do a0, The massing of the 
Ru-sian guards in the rear of the line at Plevna looks 
very much as if the Muscovites were preparing to effect- 
ually close the communications of Plevna by sending a 
large force across the Vid to the rear of the Tarkieh 
position. 

London, Oct, 8th.—Correspondents hereafter will only 
be admitted tu the lines of active operations on days of 
enyagemente, At other times they must remain at ourpe 
headquarters, information sent out by them having 
thwarted Ruasian plans, Within ten days 25,000 sick, 
chiefly suffering from fever, have reached Odessa hos- 

itale. 

: Constantinople, Oct. 8th—Mokhtar Pasha telegraphs 
the Porte, under dute of Friday, as followa: To-day the 
bulk of the Russian forces full back to the foot of Kara- 
tool, leaving .only six battalions intrenched at Kabaka. 
They have thug abandoned their positi.ns parallel! with 
our lines, There is no trace of the encmy at Baldoran, 
Kizilvan or Oghualu, they having atrack their camp. The 
enemy’s losses daring the three days’ battles at Zanilar, 
Geaolveranand Aladjavdagh are estimated at 10,000 killed 
and wounded. Oar loss.e are aboat 2,000. The Grand 
Dake Michael commanded the Russians in persou. Pro- 
vidence has happily frastr.ted the formidable plans of 
our enemies. 

Constantinople, Oct. 8th—Snow and rain are con- 
tinoally falling, and it is thought will saxpend all opera- 
tiong in Bulgaria and the Bulkans. It is probable 
Mehemet Ali will be appointed to the cl.ief command in 
Thessaly. 

London, Oot. 8th.—Mukhtar Pasha snya the Raasian 
losses during the recent fighting were 15,000, and the 
logs of the Turks 2,500. 

Constantinople, Ovt. 8th—The Servian diplomatic 
ngont has formally renewed to the Porta assurances of 
the paucitic intentiona of Servis, 

Paria, Oct, 7th.—Gaumbetts has issued a manifesto to 
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the electora of the Twentieth arrondissement of Puris. 
In it he said : 

Citizeus: After four long months of excessive admin- 

istrative pressure and most deplorable proceedings re- 
lative to official candidntures, Fratice at last spenke, She 
will say in a few days whal she thinks of the m:n of the 
16th of May, the allies and protectors of the men of the 
2nd of December, the servants of Henry the Fifth, and 
agents of the Syllabus and the Pope, whe are all shelter- 
ed under the patronago of the President, doubtless for 
the better protection of republican institutions, France 
will say what she thinks of the personnal policy of the 
chief of state, and the aristoc:atic and retrograde 
pretensions of the de Broglie cabinet ; of the anjustifiable 
dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies; of the misera- 
ble war waged by the government against newspaper 
hawkers, sohoulimmasters and other defenceless victims of 
the projects and plota of this coalition of monarchiate, 
who are preparing for her three yeara of intestine con- 
flict and divisions, t» be followed in 1880 by a terrible 
crisia and perhaps revolution, France will pronounce onthe 
policy inaugurated by the letter dismissing the Republi- 
can Ministry; on the order of the day to the troops at 
the Longchamp review ; on the presidential message of 
the 19th of September, and on that system cf govern- 
ment which the chief executive power vindicates neu 
right above the consitation, France will declure for the re- 
public. She will say she intends to make an end of 
anarchy and dictatorship, withdraw the nation as well as 
the individoal indefinitely from clerical rale, and insure 
that pablic furce shall never bs employed except in the 
service of law. I ounfidently declare that France, despite 
manawuvers against the freedom of her vot se, will scorn 
official candidature and its ng. ute, and saprn Royalists, 
Ceoeariate and Clericalists, both the knaves and partisans 
of violence. She will condemn dictatorial policy, and 
leave the chief of executive power, who is transformed 
into a plebiscitary candidate, no alternative but to submit 
or resign. We ourselves, sure of the support of the 
country, shall know how to make ita will prevail over a 
powerless and incorrigible minority. The anion of all 
good Frenchmen will keep us discreet and tender us 
invincible fur the country aud the republic. 
' The conservative papers strongly o.nsure Gembetta’s 
manifesto, some declnring that the real crisis has now 
commenced. The Republican papers warmly praise the 
manifesto. 

The Francaise announces that the government has 
ordered the prosecution of Gambetta for his manifesto. 
It eays the andacious reproduction in his manifesto of 
the phrase, ‘‘ It faut se soumettre ou se demcttre” [he 
moat submit or resign], is not only a repetition of his 
offence against Marshal MacMahon, but as Gumbetta 
has already been condemned therefor by the tribunal of 
the Seine, it constitutes an outrage against the magis- 
tracy, whose decisions are hublicly ignored. 

Constantinople, Oct, 4th —An imperial decreo it pab- 
lished appointing Raovf Pasha to the command of the army 
of the Balkans at Shipka, and Suleiman Pasha to the 
command of the army of the Danube vice Mehemet Ali, 
recalled. At Shipka Raonf Pasha has arrived and 
assumed command. 

Vienna, Oct, 6th.—A telegram from Mokhtar Pasha, 
dated Thursday evening, announces that the Ruseians 
were rcpoleed cn all sides, with » loss of 5,000 killed. 
They have fallen back on Karajal, porsued by the ‘Turks. 

London, Oct. 5th.—A Russian boiletin says a lodgment 
was effected on the Turkish right flank, and a Turkish 
attack on the next day (Wednesday) was brilliantly re- 
pulsed and the enemy driven as far a®the outer line of 
their camp. Tho Russian hss here was 300 killed and 
wounded. From the conflicting statements it is apparent 
the lodgment was not of any importance, since the sub- 
seqnent assault by the ‘Turks only resulted in being driven 
to the outer line of their camp. Finally the Turkish 
bulletin concludes: We have :ained a brilliant victory, 
and inflicted a loss of over 5,000 on the enemy. The 
Russian bulletin concludes: To day (Thursday) our right 
flunk will withdraw from the positions occupied by it 
Tuesday on account of the difficulty in obtaining a supply 
of water. The Turkish estimate the Russiau fore: en- 
gaged agninst their left at thirty-five battalions of in- 
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assuraed the offensive. 
after five hours fighting pursued the Russians to Arpet- 
chai. 





fantry and nine regiments of cavalry. Little Yaqui was 
assaulted five times, and taken and retaken. The move- 
ments against the Turkish right flank wero go near suc- 
ceeding that Mukhtar Pasha’s communications with Kars 
at one times were actually severed. Eventually the 
repulse was complete along the whole line, and the Turks 
remoined in posscssion of the field whieh was eovered 
with Rusgian dead. Grand Dak: Moobali cous... t2d 


in person, 


London, Oct. 5th,—A Berlin dispatch saya an imperial 
ukase sanctions the conversion of the shares of the capi- 
tal of five of the principal Ragsian railways from metallic 
to a paper standard, at the same time redaoing the state's 
guarantee of annual receipts to the same standard. The 
measure iuflicts serious loss on the shareholders and 
creates a> prehension that the measure will be extended to 
other lines and even to government bonds, It is said the 
shares subscribed abroad and in foreign gold will not be 
exempted from the operation of the ukase. 


Constantinople, Oct. 5th.—Mukhtar Pasha telegraphs 
a long account of Wedneaday’s battle, which appears to 
have been indecisive. He says his outposts withdrew 
from Great Kamlar whioh is probably the position the 


capture of which by General Melikoff was described in 


the dispatch from Karajal yesterday. The lussian 


attacks on Little Kamlar and Kizilfape were unsuccessful. 


On the right the Tarks being threntened by six battalions, 
They stormed Gladdi Dagh, and 


Night stopped the conflict. Both sides maintained 
their positions, Mukhtar Pasha estimates the Russian 
loas at 500; Turkish Joss unknown. Tasile Pasha was 
wounded. There was no fighting on Thureday, except 
near Karajal of which the dispatch gives no details. The 
ramor that two Ruesian Generals were killed is unfound- 
ed. 


London, Oct. 5th.—Further particulars of the battle 
before Kara make it evident that the Russians assaulted 
the Turkish positions. along the whole line and were re- 
pulsed with heavy losa. The main action was fought on 
Tuesday. The Turkish line extended from Great and 
Little Yaqui, two fortified bills in Kulsikada plain, as far 
ngs Ani, on Arpachia river, with the centre advanced 
toward the river and resting on Kizil Tepe. The Rus- 
sians, reinforced by new troops and those lately employed 
against the Caucasian insurgents, begin battle at daybreak 
on Tuesday by un assault on Great Yaqui, the extreme 
outwork of Mokhtar Pasha’s fortifications, twelve miles 
due exst from Kare, The Turks seem to have been taken 
by surprise. A single Tarkish battalion defending Great 
Yaqui was cut to pieces or captured, with the post, after 
two hours’ obstinate defence, which gave the Turks an 
opportunity to prepare for the next assault. Up to this 
point all accounts agree ; but regarding subsequent events 
they are very conflicting. 

A Tarkish official dispatoh says a great battle ensued, 
lasting thirteen hours. Repeated Ruasinn attacks were 
repulsed with heavy loss. A Russian ‘bulletin from 
Grand Duke Nicbolas’ headquarters at Karajal, dated the 
4th instant, says: “ After the capture of Great Yaqui the 
position wasso strongly furtitied that the attemp! to assault 
was considered premature. After thirteen battalions, sent 
from the Turks to reinforce Mukhtar Pasha, had been 
repulsed, onr troops fortified themselves in the positions 
they eccupied. Our loss on Taesday was 3,069 killed 
and wounded ; the enemy’s loss not leas. We captured 
200 men.” ‘The Turkish account as to repeated attacks 
after the capture of the first Turkish position seems cor- 
rect, otherwise there could not have been six thousand 
men killed, and the 200 cuptured by the Russians were 
probably a remnant of the garrison of Great Yaqui. 
The Russians also attacked the centre at Kizil Tepe, but 
were repulsed. Simultaneously a Russian force moving 
from the direction of Ani endeavored to turn the Turk- 
ish right to get between Mukhtar Pasha and Kars. This 
is the movement referred to by the correspondent saying 
hopes are entertained of cutting off Mukhtar Pasha from 
Kars. Of thie affairthe Turkish bulletin says: -‘ After 
five hours of fighting the ttussian force of six battalions 
of infantry und two regiments of cavalry were driven 
back and pursued to the banks of the Arpachai.” 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
tt is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 


Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


Notes of the Utteek. 
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The attention of the proprietor of this journal has been 
called to the fact that attempts are being made to induce a 
belief among the public that the paper is about to pass into 
other hands. Rumours to that effect appear to have been 
industriously circulated, as the proprietor has been called 
upon by several of his friends who, from what had been said 
to them, deemed themselves justified in asking why he was 
abandoning the enterprise. The statements or insinuations 
which have led to these enquiries, and which are of an entire- 
ly unauthorized character, are all traceable to a gentleman 
who at the outset of the present management contributed 
several articles to the Japan Weekly Mail, for which, it may 
be remarked, he received more than the usual acknowledge- 
ment. We had on a former occasion to contradict a state- 
ment which appeared in several of our contemporaries 
to the effect that he had joined the proprietorship of 
the Mail. We have now to assert that the rumours circulat- 
ed by himself of this paper falling into his hands are as 
utterly devoid of foundation. Notwithstanding the unkind 
and discourteous criticism made to the proprietor’s friends 
by its former contributor, this journal will, it is hoped, be 
enabled to continue its existence under the present manage- 
ment, without falling short of a standard of excellence as high 
as the unfavourable conditions of journalism in this country 
render reasonably possible of attainment. 

















The festival of the Shokonsha, which was held at Kudan on 


Wednesday the 14th instant and two following days, was this | 


year observed with more than ordinary solemnity. This 
festival was inaugurated immediately after the Restoration, 
upon the removal of the Imperial Court to Yedo, and ‘is to 
the memory or for the repose of the souls of those Who fell 
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lin the civil war that ended with the overthrow of the Shégune 


ate. During the Tokugawa régime the two most important 
festivals were those of Kanda Miéjin and Sanné, in support 
of which special grants were allowed by the Bakufu. They 
were observed with much pomp and ceremony, the street being 
crowded with processions, in which the whole of the 
dancing girls of Yedo took part. After the Restoration 
however, these displays were no longer permitted, nor could 
they be sustained as the Government grant was withdrawn, 
Although their anniversaries are still observed they are shorn 
The 
place of these festivals is now filled by the Shokonsha, to the 
support of which the Government has transferred its patronage 
and which’is now the great féte of the year at thecapital. After 
the various civil broils with which this country has been so 
sorely tried, ceremonies for the repose of the souls of those who 
fell have always been held in various portions of the Empire, 
The successful suppression of the late strife in Kiushiu there- 
fore lent to the present festival more than ordinary interest, 
although at the same time it was rendered usually sad by the 
presence of the large number of relatives and friends of those 
who had fallen, and by the remembrance of the terrible cost 
at which victory, had been achieved. The ceremonies were 
opened by the Mikado in person on the morning of the 
14th. He arrived at the temple of Shokonsha at Kudan, at 10 
o'clock, attended by a numerous suite and by all the chief 
officials of the Government. After having paid his vows 
at the entrance, he was enthroned, and remained in the 
temple while the troops advanced and made the customary 
prayers and offerings. At the termination of this ceremony 
His Majesty returned to the palace, and the temple and 
approaches were then thrown open to the crowd, who throng- 
ed thither during the whole of the day. Enormous crowds 
were present, the days of the festival being observed as 
general holiday, all conducting themselves in that singularly 
orderly and quiet manner which seems so strange to the 
foreigner, who cannot help drawing comparisons not favourable 
to the conduct of the masses of his own countrymen on 
similar occasions. Horse races, wrestling, Nd, or court dances, 
and other entertainments were provided by the Government 
on a grand scale and thrown open to the public. The wrest- 
ling seemed to attract the greatest crowds, and it was almost 
impossible to get near the entrances of the huge amphitheatre 
where the display was given. The most famous wrestlers in 
Tékié and from all parts of the country were present, and 
great the excitement and enthusiasm which their struggles 
called forth. A most singular sight was presented in the 
interior of the amphitheatre, which was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, by the thousands of heads each covered 
with a blue cloth forming a singular contrast with the mass 
of brown faces, and furnishing a unique combination of 
colour. The scaffoldings supporting the assembled thousands 
looked dangerously slight in construction, consisting of light 
poles bound together with straw rope, but they must have been 
put together with marvellous skill, as there was no downfall 
or accident of any kind. The wind was high in the afternoon 
and the dust blinding, so the display of fire-works in the 
evening was consequently shorn of much of its attraction. 





The Messageries Maritimes Company's steamer Tibre, with 
French mails on board to the 7th October, left Hongkong for 
this port yesterday, the 16th instant, at 6 P.M. 

Original from 
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A letter appeared in the Herald of the 10th instant com- 
plaining of the verdict of “not guilty” given by the jury in 
the case of stabbing by Suleiman, a Malay sailor. After care- 
fully reading the case we cannot see how any other verdict 
could have been rendered. There was no direct evidence what- 
ever to prove that the prisoner inflicted the wound or that he 
intended to do grievous bodily harm, and although in the minds 
of judge and jury no shadow of doubt might exist as to the 
guilt of the accused, English law demands that on proof and 
proof alone shall a man be convicted, and in this case all direct 
proof was wanting. It is true that the judge might have had 
the prisoner indicted for common assault, though of somewhat 
grave nature as the injury inflicted was a serious one. But 
no such indictment was preferred, nor was any charge of that 
nature laid before the jury. In the absence, therefore, of any 
proof that a dangerous weapon had been used, the jury most 
properly returned the verdict “not guilty.” 





The community, or a certain portion of it, in California 
seems determined to do all in it’s power to discourage Chinese 
immigration, and the employment of Chinese labour. A com- 
pany has just been formed in San Francisco to supply fruit 
and vegetables in which Chinese are to have no hand in raising, 
picking or selling. Hitherto the cultivation and vending of 
all kinds of vegetable produce has been largely carried on by 
the sons of Ham, who have been able to supply the people of 
Ban Francisco with these necessaries at a price very much be- 
low that charged by the white dealer. The present vegetable 
league, however, proposes to deliver fresh produce at the same 
price as that charged by their Celestial rivals, the special ad- 
vantage offered being that from the planting of the seed to 
the selling in the basket every operation will be conducted by 
white men. No one can grumble at this, and price and 
quality being equal, it is but fair that the preference should 
be given to costermongers of one’s own colour. The terrible 
possibilities of the Mongolian invasion have, however, never 
been thoroughly realised until recently, and they have been 
brought home to the minds of the aristocracy of San Francisco 
with a force that cannot be ignored and which has shaken the 
social edifice to its very centre. At the Opera House, during 
a performance of ‘‘ Mignon,” the fashionable audience were 
horrified by the appearance of two Chinamen and a Chinawo- 
man “in the inside stage box in the second tier on the right.” 
We presume the reporter is thus particular in his description 
in order that the polluted box may hereafter be shunned by 
all right minded opera goers. Their appearance gave rise to 
much comment “of a decidedly hostile nature, pig tails and 
shaven heads” not being “ an agreeable concomitant of a visit 
to the opera.” ‘“ In the adjoining box,” we are told, “sat three 
ladies and two gentlemen whose social standing may be infer- 
red from the facts that Generals © ° and ° ° called 
upon them during the evening and had a pleasant chat. The 
contrast between the occupants of the two boxes was so striking 
as to cause general remark.” The audience was no doubt 
surprised that the gallant Generals should so far forget their 
position as to call on any body who would sit in the next box 
to Chinamen. We are not told that the latter in any way 
misbehaved themselves. They came to see, not to be seen, and 
had probably the good manners not to interrupt the perform- 
ance by any of that “ pleasant chat,” to indulge in which seems 
to be the object of many people in going to the opera. We 
can quite believe that, judging from the “ hostile comments” 
indulged in, the contrast between the behaviour of the audi- 
ence and that of the Celestials must have been very striking 
indeed, and the visitors must have gone away greatly impres- 
sed with the behaviour of the superior opera going race among 
whom they had ventured to appear. We wonder what would 
have been said if they had turned Christians and appeared in 
a pew ata fashionable church ? ‘ 





A “ chaffing “ paragraph appeared in a recent number of the 
World relating how the Japanese Minister and certain of his 
suite were siczed by an ignorant gendarme at a fire at Dieppe 
and compelled to assist in passing the fire buckets. The 
writer in conclusion makes some joking remark that if a simi- 
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lar contretemps had occurred to Sir Harry Parkes in Tékié, 
the British Government would have demanded an indemnity, 
The whole circumstance is scarcely worth recording and 
would have been passed over unnoticed by any journal leas 
‘“ gossipy” than the World. The Hdchi Shimbun, however, 
most amusingly takes the matter au serieuz, never suspecting 
that the whole thing is a joke, though not a very brilliant 
one, and thus gives vent to its “sighs and lamentations” over 
the weakness of the Japanese Government, as shown in not 
demanding immediate indemnification. 

In the Herald of the 12th a paragraph appears headed 
“ Rude treatment of the Japanese Minister.” It seems that 
this refers to Uyeno Kagenori, Japanese Minister to England, 
and that it happened at Dieppe, in France. The Gasette of 
the same day contains the same paragraph and praises Mr. 
Uyeno very much for his forbearance. From a Japanese 
point of view, however, we are by no means satisfied. The 
paragraph is as follows:— 

(Here follows the paragraph in question.) 

“We do not know what the opinion of the World is, but 
reading it carefully, we do not see anything casting ridicule 
on Mr. Uyeno. Its simply praises his patience. The Herald 
(Gazette?) also, from the heading “News which will please 
Mr. Uyeno’s friends,” evidently thinks his conduct worthy of 
praise. But when we Japanese read this, and especially the 
last paragraph in which it is said that if it had been Sir Harry 
Parkes, he would have demanded an indemnity from the Ja- 
panese Government, can we avoid sighs and lamentation. 
Ministers to foreign countries are the representatives of their 
countries. The strength and weakness of their countries is re- 
flected in them. How isit, for example, that Sir Harry Parkes 
never flinches an atom in his remonstrances and direct repre- 
sentations to foreign powers, and that the Ministers of small 
European powers cannot do this? It depends on the relative 
strength of the different countries. So that the influence of a 
Minister depends on the power of his country and is not per- 
sonal to himself. The English Minister may insult us by 
demanding an indemnity, while in the case of the Japanese 
Minister, it only affords matter for a paragraph. This is 
nothing new, but it indicates the relative power of Eastern 
and Western countries, and as Japanese we cannot but la- 
ment it. We do not wish to blame Mr. Uyeno, but we must 
regret the state of the Empires of the East which allows such 
things to take place.” 





In a recent number of the Contemporary Review a very 
savage and bitterly personal attack by an anonymous con- 
tributor was made against the “Society” journals, which he 
calls the literature of the scandalmonger. Perhaps for 
certain of his strictures there is too much excuse, for it cannot 
be denied that some of the last experiments in the fleld of 
journalism have made their success by writing of a character 
unworthy of that high standard of excellence to which the 
British press has attained. The World seems to have been 
especially selected for attack, and in its last number the 
Editor, having reason to believe that Mr. Robert, W. Buchan- 
an is the author of the article in question, thus returns the 
compliment. 


To my private house one evening, bearing a letter of introduction 
from acommon acquaintance, came Mr. R. W. B then a mere 
youth of two or three-and-twenty, very shabby, very dirty, very 
‘creepy’ altogether. Mr. Buchanan, is in the frequent habit of quoting 
Mr. Browning's phrase about a ‘scrofulous French novel ;’ but 1 am of 
opinion, having tried both, that a scrofulous Scotch poet is a far more 
yop esate object inaroom. He told me of his woes, of his poverty 
(which was positively appalling), of the kindness, “hich had been 
shown to him and toa friend of his, another Scotch genius, then no 
more, by a well-known nobleman who is never tried of doing similar 
kindness ; he made a ™-st piteous appeal to me tovive him work; and 
all the time he was talking he kept rubbing the fingers of one hand 
into the interstices of the fingers of the other in a manner which made 
me shudder. He talked glibly ; he showed me scraps of his As 
I listened to him, I tried to think of Burns and Chatterton ; but as I 
I looked at him. 1 could not help also thinking of the practical be- 
nevolence of the Duke of Argvll, and of the vaunted virtues of Keat- 
ing’s iusect- powder. * * * * * « . 

or ten years at least I have seen nothing of Mr. Buchanan. I knew, 
in common with the rest of the world, that he had failed as a poet, as a 
novelist, as a playwright; | knew that, shielded by the mask and cloak 
of pseudonimity, he had stabbed some great reputations in the back, and 
had had his moral ulcers laid bare by the scalpel of judicial cross-ex- 
amination. Further than this [ know nothing. I have had no dispute 
with Mr, Buchanan ; no word of anger has passed between ua. Whea 
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last I saw him I was his friend; when lasthe addressed me I was his 
benefactor. But now, without word or deed on my part, all is changed. 
I, who stepped out of my way to do this man a kindness, and out of my 
own small means lent him money to buy bread for his stomach and 
sulphur for his back, am ‘a retailer of gossip, with whom no society of 
respectable men, not to say gentlemen, would associate for ten minutes ; 
while Mr. Robert Williams Buchanan, who stings the hand that suc- 
coured him, and anonymously stabs those who saved his tainted life, is 
a Contemporary Reviewer, the sof-disant guide, philosopher, and friend 
- : all cleanly people who respect honest literature and live earnest 
ves. 


Surely if this style of writing is to become popular, Mr. 
Buchanan's hard hitting is partially justified. 





The Mainichi Shimbun states that it has heard the follow- 
ing curious report. In the great plain of Murasaki, in the 
Northern portion of the Empire there are a great number of 
very venerable foxes, many of which are four or five hundred 
years old, while there are some that have attained the patri- 
archal age of a thousand. At the end of each year these 
knowing animals have been accustomed to hold a kind of 
theatrical performance wherein are shadowed forth the va- 
rious events that are to occur in the year that istocome. It 
is further stated that the people in the neighbourhood have 
been in the habit of coming to witness the spectacle, and that 
in former days the Daimios of the neighbouring districts sent 
special envoys to the plain, so as to ascertain from the per- 
formance of the foxes what was to happen in future years. 
If the piece played was a tragedy, or if one of the actors as- 
sumed the look and bearing of a sick man, the country during 
the next year was certain to be visited by war or pestilence. 
The terrible visitation of measles in 1862 and the restoration 
of 1868 were thus predicted by these animals. At the end of 
last month the foxes gave their annual performance, in which 
were represented people with sad countenances grasping large 
amounts of paper money; young men with excited gestures 
holding violent debates; the banto of a large mercantile 
establishment lamenting over the exhausted condition of his 
master’s treasury ; an assembly in great agitation loudly de- 
manding reforms and improvements, while the oldest and 
chief of the foxes sat on a mound stroking his chin, and look- 
ing at the whole performance with a grin on his countenance. 


The editor of the Mainichi adds that the present year is fast | 


approaching its close and he is anxious to know what may 
be expected in the next. 





There is great complaint in many quarters that men do not 
seem 80 keen in pursuit of matrimony as they formerly were. 
And yet it would appear that there are chances awaiting the 
neglected fair, as witness the following advertisement, one of 
several taken from a leading American paper. The want of a 
goddess who is a decided brunette can only be supplied we 
fear by marrying a Hottentot Venus:— 


Personal—A widower, upwards of 50, without children at home, with 
an establishment destitute of a presiding goddess, will correspond with a 
lady of 18 to 80, a decided brunette, of culture, refinement, and an affec- 
tionate disposition, and a musician withal, with a view to the ascertain- 
ment of mutual desires and the realization of them. Asthe advertiser 
is in earnest he requests triflers to interest themselves in other direc- 
tions. Address, in confidence and good faith* * * * * * Times office. 





From El Diario of Manila (a file of which to November 3rd 
is just at hand) we learn that Tramways are soon to be laid, 
whereby the principal plazas and thronghfares of the city are 
to be connected with the populous suburbs. The scheme is 
not, it seems, promoted by foreign capital, bnt is a purely 
Spanish enterprise, and would, if carried into execution, prove 
of immense benefit to the inhabitants of the outlying districts 
of the capital. Permission has also been asked of the Gov- 
ernment to construct a pier or landing stage upon a grand 
scale, to connect with the north mole at the mouth of the 
Pasig, and extending into the bay such a distance as shall 
secure deep water for the largest steamers and ships wishing 
to avail of the facility for loading or discharge. The pier is 
to be traversed by a tramway which will terminate at the 
shore end in a convenient locality for the loading or removal 
of cargo. This latter project would seem entirely practicable, 
and would greatly reduce the expense now attending the load- 
ing and discharge of vessels, and enable steamers to secure 
despatch, which is at present out of the question. For large 
vessels the anchorage is from two to three miles distant from 
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the mouth of the river, and shipping operations are both 


tedious and expensive. Woe are glad, therefore, to see our 
Manila friends awakening to the iniportance of such a neces- 
sary work, and trust that the proposal to build a pier will not 
all result in talk, a8 did that of supplying the city with water, 
which formed a fertile theme of discussion in the local papers 
for years. 





It is not possible to ascertain what stocks of Silk there are on 
the Continent, but the following particulars will show that as 
yet there is not any great want of the article at home. According 
to the Afoniteur des Sotes the condition houses of Europe have 
passed during the month of August this year, 639,860 kilo. of 
Silk, against 1,863,307 kilo. in August 1876. In London the 
deliveries of Japanus have been 365 bales, against 893 bales for 
a corresponding period last year. On the Ist of September the 
stock of Japans at the Docks consisted of 7,999 bales, against 
2,414 bales at that date in 1876. The total stock of China and 
Japan Silks consisted of 33,050 bales, against 16,717 bales last 
year. 





There were no deaths from cholera reported for twenty- 
four hours up to midnight on the 13th instant anywhere in the 
Kanagawa Ken, neither were there any cases of seizure, and 
there have only been two deaths in the vicinity of Kanagawa 
during the subsequent forty eight hours, so that it is to be 
hoped that we have now fortunately got rid of the epidemic 
which has been amongst us for so long. The number of per- 
sons attacked by cholera throughout the Empire, from the 
first breaking out of the epidemic to the 10th November, was 
11,675, of whom 6,297 died. 





New York is not to be outdone by London, in fact she may 
for ought we know outshine her sister in the future. London 
was to have had an obelisk, indeed may have yet if it can 
ever be got there. There was just one left standing in Egypt 
and this the New York World announces in the largest capitals 
has been secured. As London possesses a liberal minded 
citizen in the person of Mr. Erasmus Wilson who defrays the 
whole cost of the transportation of the long ago presented 
Cleopatra's Needle, so does New York boast a distinguished re- 
sident of equally generous impulses, the only condition that 
he imposes being the modest one that his name be witheld. It is 
stated that the Khedive has offered this tribute of his respect 
and esteem to the chief city of the United States, and that the 
gentleman in question has liberally offered to pay all 
expenses attending its removal and transportation. If 
Needle is recovered and Mr. Dixon successfully carries out 
his plan of bringing the monolith to London, he is to be en- 
trusted with the work of bringing to New York the sister 
obelisk ; a matter attended with no slight risk in view of pos- 
sible Atlantic gales. No steps will however be taken in the 
matter until the Needle safely arrives at its destination, that 
so we trust for the sake of the dwellers in both cities that the 
present state of suspense as to the ultimate fate of the obelisk 
may quickly be put an end to. 


The Chéya Shimbun announces that all officers holding the 
rank of Colonel and Major in the Army, and those of corres- 
ponding rank in the Navy who took part in the late Southern 
war, are to receive the decoration of the 3rd class of the 
Rising Sun. 


We have heard that the Kawasaka iron bridge across the 
Rokugo river on the Tékié and Yokohama railway, will be 
opened for traffic on Friday next, the 23rd instant. 


International Exhibitions seem to be the rage, though of 
late they have degenerated into something very much like 
bazaars. According to the Australian papers a proposal has 
been set on foot to hold one in Sydney the year following the 
Paris Exhibition, that is to say in 1879. A deputation of the 
Agricultural Society of New South Wales has already waited 
on the Colonial Secretary requesting his assent and co- opera- 
tion. 
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On Monday last a very charming entertainment was given 
on board the U. 8. Flag-ship Tennessee by Oaptain Young and 
the Officers of that veasel. The weather was all that could be 
desired, and the numerous guests will long remember the kind- 
ness and generous hospitality with which they were received 
and entertained, 





According to the Cooktown Herald a most important dis- 
covery has been made by Captain Miller of the E. A. & M. 
Co.’s 8. S. Bowen of a new track between Australia and Ohina, 
which gives deep water all the way and evades all the intri- 
cacies of the route hitherto followed and known as Moresby’s 
track. Jt ia affirmed that the new channel has also the ad- 
vantages of being shorter, and free from the dangerous reefs 
that usually beset navigation in the Coral sea. 


\ 





From the “ Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 12th. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

On the 9th instant H. M. the Mikado attended at the Dai- 
jokwan, where he was received by the Prime Minister and the 
principal officers of State, when His Majesty graciously con- 
ferred decorations of the Second Class of the Order of the 
Rising Sun on the fullowiug recipients :— 

Lieut. General Yamada Akiyoshi, Vice Minister of Justice ; 
Lieut. General Miura Goro; Lieut. General Tani Kanjé; 
Lieut. General Nodzu Shigeo; Lieut. General Soga Yujun ; 
Lieut. General Miyoshi Shigeomi; Lieut. General Oyama 
Iwao, Junior Vice Minister of War; Lieut. General Kawaji 
Toshiyuki, Chief of Police! Lieut. General Takashima Tomo- 
yenosuke ; Rear Admiral It6 Yuma, and Rear Admiral Aka- 
matsu Noriyoshi, Vice President of the Genré-In. 

As a division of the Kumamoto garrison is to be stationed at 
Kagoshima, telegraph wires are to connect those two cities. 

During the temporary absence of the Resident Minister of 
Holland, who represented also Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
Holland will be represented by Sir Harry Parkes, the English 
Minister, Denmark by the Russian Minister, and Norway and 
Sweden by the Spanish Minister. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

At Shinagawa on the 9th instant at.7 p.m. about three ché of 
houses, in all about two hundred and eighty buildings, were 
destroyed by fire, which originated from aKerosinelamp. The 
fire was not extinguished until after ten o'clock. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 

We cannot understand for what purpose so many persons 
visit the house of H. E.° ° © at Kasumigasaki, Toékid. 
even on Sundays there are many who assemble there in car- 
riages. What can they consulting about ? 

Mr. Omura a kuazvku has received permission to try to 
cultivate Inba-no-numa and Taga-numa in Shimésa. The 
cost of the work is estimated at 200,000 yen. 





Tuesday, 13th. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Tt can now almost be said that cholera has disappeared from 
T6kié, as between the 9th and 10th no new cases occured, 
while of the patients already in hospital one died and three 
recovered. 

The Sugar crop in the province of Sanuki (the great Sugar 
district of Shikoku) was bad last year on account of drought, 
and aguin this year it has fuiled from the same cause. The 
planters are thus unable to pay their taxes, and are ina dis- 
tressed condition. 

On the 10th instant an entertainment took place at the 
Imperial Palace in commemoration of the victory over the 
insurgents, commencing at about 4 p.n. The Princes of 
Imperial blood, D.ijin, Sangi and the high Naval, Military 
and Civil Officers, numbering over one hundred, were present 
and were regaled with tea and sweets. When His Majesty 
the Emperor appeared a dinner in foreign style wus given, 
The bands of both the Army and Navy played in the garden 
which was illuminated with lanterns. This is the largest enter- 
tainment which has heen given since the Mikado removed to 
the Palace at Akasaka. It terminated at nine o'clock. 
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Generals Yamagata, Oyama, and Colonel Ozawa were ap- 
pointed on the 8th instant as a committee to enquire into the 
meritorious acts performed of the officers and men of the 
Army and Navy during the recent war, 

From the Héchi Shimbun. 

On the 11th instant the Tagonoura Maru of the Mitsu Bishi 
Company brought back 489 policemen from Kagoshima, _ 





Wednesday, 14th. 
We have made enquiry at the Kencho and have been 
informed that no display of fireworks will take place in Yoko- 
hama either to-day or to-morrow. We fear that the Gazette 
was misinformed on this point. The Lighthouse Department 
alone at this place observes to-day as a holiday, the Kencho 
being opened as usual. 


The Departments of the Army and Navy observed yester- 
day as a holiday in consequence of the celebration at the 
Shokonsha, Kudan, of the festival in honour of those who 
fell on the Imperial side during the late war in the South, 
and will continue this holiday to-day and to-morrow. To-day, 
also, will be observed as a general holiday by all the Govern- 
ment Departments in Tékié in honour of this festival, 
which offers more than ordinary attractions, as the wrestling 
will be exceptionally good, and there will be a large assem- 
blage of geishas fora grand odori. This evening a great display 
of fireworks will take place at Kudan, and a novelty will be 
introduced in the representation of some of the battles which 
were fought in the South. Weare unable to ascertain exactly 
how these will be carried out, but the fireworks to be used 
for the occasion have been made expressly at the Government 
Arsenal by order of the War Department. There will be 
no issue of native newspapers to-day on account of this 
holiday, which will probably be taken advantage of very ge- 
nerally in Tékié. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The different parties in Tosa were only restrained from 
rising in rebellion during the civil war in Satsuma by the 
energies of ex-Sangi Itagaki. There still seems to be some 
agitation prevailing among the numerous parties which exist 
in that province, some of whom are seeking to assassinate 
Itagaki. 

From the Choya Shimbun. 

On the 16th instant many officers of the Army will be 
entertained at a dinner at Hamagoten. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Those belonging to the police forces who were killed during 
the late war in Kiushiu were as follows :—98 officers ; 23 con- 
stables of the Ist class; 106 of the 2nd class; 236 of the 3rd 
class ; 163 of the 4th class; 87 attendants, and 18 coolies,—in 
all 727 men. 





Thursday, 15th. 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 10th November, 1877:— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 











from the Shihei-rio PPOYTTELITTTTTTTTTTTrTrrr erry Terry ey) 1 200,000 
MBI 6 iio aicos sree coancuaccuavesensanveasveasvaateucecnaeoese 690,840 
Eis CAPOWIGUION oo sccvessccacssesescscessssscviacinerans ctoccesss 809,660 
1,200,000 
RROSGN VG FUNG sop sagen Faedeccavssasdesixsesanusoasaneasades 509,660 
In gs oon money : — 
Wavisddensacu ads Goa veubieubrintactureceuusiseis 845,215.17 
In Bank notes and cheques..............c..0008 .. ° 84,944.83 
Deposited with Foreign Banks...............000 50,000.00 
430,160.00 
Do. in native CUTTENCY...........ccccscesserssccarsesenens - 79,500.00 
509,660.00 
Friday, 16th. 


We were sorry to observe that the Temperance Hall was 
not so well filled last night as the very excellent Concert 
which was there given merited, and can only suppose that the 
public have an objection to the somewhat limited accommoda- 
tion which it is in the power of the management to afford. 
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Thanks are due to those ladies and gentlemen who 
so kindly offered their assistance in behalf of the establish- 
ment, and we trust another concert will soon be project- 
ed, if it gives us a chancé of again hearing those who favoured 
us last night. If this can be accomplished, we would 
suggest that it should take place in some more suitable room 
for music than the Temperance Hall can boast of, so that the 
funds of a really deserving institution may benefit more large- 
ly than was the case last night. 

The concert opened at half past eight with the Overture to 
Fidelioas a piano-forte duet, and was followed by Mendelssohn's 
part song “Greeting,” both of which pieces were well received, 
but the first emphatic burst of applause was reserved for 
Heller's Tarantella in A flat, which was brilliantly and correctly 
rendered. ‘Come into the garden, Maud” was then sung 
by an amateur who is always ready on occasions like this 
to render valuable assistance, and was deservedly encored. 
A piano-forte solo was next given, being followed by Arthur 
Sullivan's song “ Will he come,” which was charmingly sung 
and warmly received, and was succeeded by a duet for violon- 
cello and piano. Then came the gem of the evening, the trio 
from Athalie, “ Hearts feel that love thee.” Faultlessly sung, 
it was loudly and deservedly applauded, and the repetition 
which was demanded gracefully conceded. The Finale to 
Haydn's Symphony in C. Major, given ina masterly style, 
closed the first part. 

There was no falling off in the second part, although it was 
shorn of some of its attractions owing to unavoidable absence 
through indisposition of one of the performers. A piano-forte 
duet, the Scherzando Vivace from Weber's Rondo in B fiat, 
followed by Chopin’s Polonaise in E were both thoroughly 
appreciated, and were followed by a charming duet for vio- 
loncello and piano, and another piano-forte solo, a 
movement from Schubert's Sonata in A minor. Then 
came one of Henry Smart's many graceful pieces, the trio 
“ The Autumn Violet,” which was loudly encored as it deserv- 
ed to be. The concert concluded with the Overture to Mas- 
saniello as a piano-forte duet, capitally played by two gentle- 
men who throughout the evening had rendered great as- 
sistance, and in no small degree contributed to the decided 
success of a concert which deserved to have been more 
generally attended. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

After the ceremony of closing the Uyéno Exhibition on the 
30th instant, at which Their Majesties the Emperor and Em- 
press will be present, a grand display of fireworks will take 

lace. , 
: A letter has been received from Korea stating that an 
Exhibition has been opened by the Japanese merchants at 
Fusan, and numerously attended by the Koreans. 


From the Hocht Shimbun. 

The men-of-war which were ordered to be built in England 
for this country have been completed, and will shortly start 
on their outward voyage. The cost of the same is over one 
million yen. 

As the Chinese Ambassador will shortly arrive at Hiogo, 
the Kencho has purchased a carriage for six hundred yen to be 
used for his reception. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

On the 17th instant His Majesty the Mikado will visit 
the Bureau of Paper Money. 

A report was recently current that such district officials as 
the Koché in Kagoshima Ken were elected by the people, but 
we now regret to state that such is not the case, for those 
men who were termed official toadies by the Private School 


Party and who were despised by them in consequence, have | ° 


been appointed by the Kencho to such offices. As these men 
have unexpectedly attained power, they are said to act very 


arrogantly. 





Saturday, 17th. 
We are requested by the Acting Superintendant of Foreign 
Mails to say that, owing to the early hour to-morrow at which 
it is necessary to close the mails per Oceanic, the Post Office will 
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be kept open for the accomodation of the public until 11 o'clock 
to-night. 


We are also desired to notice that by latest advices the 
Argentine Republic (which was reported a few weeks since as 
having been admitted into the General Postal Union) has 
been unable to put the Treaty of Berne into effect, and there- 
fore correspondence addressed to that country will again be 
subject to its former rates, as given in the Table of Foreign 
Postages. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt from the Japan Gazette 
office of the Race Book for the forthcoming meeting of the 
Yokohama Racing Association. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Kagoshima is still strictly guarded by police, and a man-of- 
war lies in the harbour. At the time of Saigo's second entry 
into the town, many people took advantage of the confusion 
which thereby ensued to commit thefts and other offences, for 
which they are now being sought out, and, when arrested, 
duly punished. . 

On the 18th instant Her Majesty the Empress will visit the 
Paper Mill at Oji, Tékié. 

The Okurasho has sent 20,000 yen to the Nagasaki Kencho, 
for the purpose of covering the expense of forwarding the 
rebels who have been sentenced to hard labour to the various 
destinations where they are to serve out their sentences. 

There is a great demand for Mr. Kishida Ginké's eye medi- 
cine in Korea. Rice has fallen in price, but hardware, kdshiu 
kaiki (silk cloth) and foreign cotton cloth finds a good 
market. 


From the Matnicht Shimbun. 
All the policemen in Yokohama are to wear a metal plate 
on their caps bearing their name in full in roman characters. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
11th November, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C..........cccscscscesesceees $7,647.40 
Merchandise, &6.........cccccccsescssee socscesecees $ 889.30 
LOG] ssssciussavetveen’ $8,536.70 
Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 
Passengers, Parcels, &C.........cssescsssescecssees $6,818.19 
Merchandise, &C.........cscececscessscsessesceceeees $ 597.91 
ROCs scviaeccseecevess $7,416.10 





YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT DURING OCTOBER, 1877. 














4/312 Sx 3 

Class of Patients. 4 & a 3 "a oe g 
= 5 3 A a a 

ae 4/32 “a5| 3 

} 

fab cincaees 1 1 i ee 1 9 
DOG siivsiesivenasisnnie 1 4 3 2 — 5 
SUG rcccss esccasscssnses 6 6 4 1 7 12 
RU cskecnsccaecevessce _ —_ — ok nae oo! 
CHATICY vcisasisiesises 3 2 1 — 4 5 
Potato: 1 | 13/.9 1] 3 | 12 | 2 


A. GOERTZ, M.D. 
Surgeon-in-charge. 





It is very comforting news to hear that the fear of cholera has 
now somuch passed away that the restriction which had been 
placed on the sale of fruit in the native town has been removed.— 
Hiogo News. 





It is a satisfaction to be able to announce that the notorious 
murderer and prison breaker who made his escape some days ago 
from a hotel in the Native Town, has been arrested at Osaka.— 
Hiogo News, 
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CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 





PERUSAL of Mr. Gussrns’ thoughtful paper on 
the “Introduction of Christianity into China and 
Japan,” lately read before the Asiatic Society, and of the 
pertinent observations of Mr. Sarow made in the course 
of the discussion that followed the reading of the paper, 
cannot but suggest the enquiry whetber the prospects of 
Christianity in this country are at the present moment of 
such a kind as to encourage the hope of its teaching being 
favourably received by any considerable portion of the 
Japanese people. 

Without statistics showing the progress made of late 
years by the various missions established in different parts 
of the Empire, accompanied by precise information as to the 
principles on which they are drawn up, and a statement of 
the tests applied to distinguish the true from the appa- 
rent convert, it is of course hard to answer such a 
question in a wholly satisfactory manner, and the only 
possible forecast of the future of Christianity in Japan is 
one based upon general considerations and upon the past 
history of missionary work in the East, in arriving at 
which Mr. GuBBINS’ suggestive essay will be found an 
invaluable help. Whatever extrinsic obstacles may now 
exist to the spread of Christianity in Japan they are not 
of a political nature. The Government, indeed, ap- 
pears to regard the subject with an absolute indif- 
ference, and one of the strangest among the many strange 
turns we have seen taken by Japanese policy during 
the last ten years, is the sudden and complete 
abandonment of hostility to a religion for more than tayo 
ceuturies proscribed with equal animosity by all parties in 
the state. Mr. Gussins is not, however, altogether 
correct or even quite fair in his assertion that Christianity 
in this country now stands upon its own merits. The 
distrust with which it was for so long a period viewed by 
the Government jcame at last to be shared by the people, 
and the peasant who in the 17th century became an easy 
and willing couvert, and even, if we may credit history, a 
steadfast adherent of the new fuith through the phases of a 
bitter and bloody persecution, has learned to regard 
with dislike and aversion any attempt to bring him out of 
the thick mist of superstition in which he is enveloped, 
into the light of Christianity. The better educated classes 
of Japanese present the almost unique spectacle of a go- 
ciety destitute of any religion whatever, and equally un- 
provided, for the most part, with any moral or philosophi- 
cal system that might with them, as with the Stoics and 
Epicureans of ancient times, or the Confucianists and Posi- 
tivists of our own day, hold the place of a religion. The 
religious sentiment—not including in the expression the 
mere superstition of fetishism or unsymbolical idolatry— 
where it exists, may be with comparative ease guided and 
developed. <A moral philosophy is sure sooner or later to 
gather round it an emotional halo, but the creation of 
either the one or the other is the work, partly of time, 
partly of such master minds as only at long intervals make 
their appearance upon the world’s scene, a Moses a Socra- 
tes, a Confucius or a Shaka. 
duce no real results with a tabula rasa; the seed they sow 


Reformers of mankind pro- 


must fall upon ground more or less prepared or it germ- 
inates not. ‘The Japauese mind seems to be wholly ma- 
terialistic in the coarser acceptation of the term. No 
religion traces ite origin to Japan, uo philosophy ever arose 
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there. What philosophy the better classes have any notion 
of is borrowed from China, and has received no develop- 
ment at the hauds of Japanese commentators. An already 
debased form of Buddhism was introduced into the country 
from the Middle Kingdom, either directly or through 
Korea, and its theology probably has remained almost en- 
tirely Chinesc. The Japanese mind is receptive, dexter- 
ously imitative, but neither assimilative nor creative. 
The literature is an echo of that of China with some 
local colour. There is more poetry in a Spanish ballad 
ora Provencal roman than in all that the pun-loving 
poetasters of this country ever wrote. The explanation of 
this intellectual poverty is be sought in the history of the 
Japanese people, not in any essential inferiority in the 
Japanese mind. But their want of the emotional and 
mental culture, without which the merits of Christiani- 
ty cannot be appreciated, is a most serious obstacle in the 
path of the missionary. Christianity does not stand on 
its merits with the Japanese, for they are too blind as yet 
to see its merits, however skilfully those may be ex- 
pounded. An unintelligent conversion is worthless, both 
unreal and evanescent. That it is wrong to steal 
or to murder, all men readily recognise. But the peculiar 
virtues of Christianity, such as the sublime quality of 
charity, can only find acceptance with minds familiar with 
the teachings of a high moral culture, if not themselves 
so cultured. The Japanese seize with ease upon the too 
frequent errors of method committed by those who advo- 
cate, and of conduct committed by those who profess the 
doctrines of Christianity; its pre-eminent excellencies they 
are unable to understand and cannot therefore approve. 
We do not say that no Japanese is capable of comprehen- 
ding the beauty of the religion of Christ ; our position is 
that no considerable recognition, in a true and real sense, 
even of its moral side, is possible until the moral miliex 
in which the people pass their lives shall bave undergone 
a transfurmation—not to be effected in a few years, proba- 
bly not even in acentury. We purposely refrain from 
touching upon the mysteries or dogmas of Christianity ; 
what we have in view is the difficulty of bringing its high 
morality home to the Japanese miud, debased by long years 
of supersitition and oppression, and enfeebled and narrow- 
ed through two centuries of supineness and isolation. It is 
unjust to impute the small progress made by the European 
and American misgions to want of zeal or misdirection of 
effort on their part. We have shown that the ground is 
not ready for the seed, but we are conviuced that good 
work is being done by earnest and faithful men, who are 
diligently preparing the way for the reception of the mo- 
rality, if not of the doctrines of the Christianity of the fu- 
ture. The vulgar abuse of missionaries in general, too com- 
mon in the mouths of Eastern residents, is as stupid as it 
is unmerited. While their failures are scornfully pointed at 
their successes are treated with indifference, and the services 
they render to the world in increasing our knowledge of its 
less known countries, of their language, natural history 
and geography, and as pioneers of civilization, rarely 
meet with a generous recognition. Whatever opinion 
may be held ns to the value of their dogmatic teacliing, 
| that of the secular and moral instruction with which they 
'tuke care that it shall be accompanied, admits of no doubt, 
and there are few races out of Europe who do not owe & 
| deep debt of gratitude to the patient and disinterested men 
Who, impelled by a sense of religious duty, have abandoned 
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their homes to labour in remote lands for the advancement 
of the material and moral well-being of their populations. 

For the moment, the teaching of all forms of Christianity 
is, a8 we have said, viewed with indifference by the Gov- 
eroment. But this condition of things cannot be perma- 
nent, and when the results of missionary work shall 
attain a certain degree of importance, the political conse- 
quences of the spread of Christianity will be sure to excite 
the attention of Japanese statesmen. Whether, follow- 
ing the wholesome example of the United Ststes, they 
will accord an equal recognition to all forms of Christian- 
ity, it is of course impossible to foretell, but probably 
such will be the policy adopted. At all events, no special 
favour is likely to be shown to Catholicism, the antece- 
dents of which in Japan, as well as its combatant atti- 
tude in Europe, are calculated rather to arouse the ap- 
prebensions than to attract the preference of a despotic 
Government. 


Politically, then, Catholicism will be somewhat at a dis- 
advantage, but nevertheless will, we think, achieve greater 
results than Protestantism, The similarity of its cere- 
monial to that of Buddhism is one circumstance in its 
favour, but of less importance perhaps than is generally 
supposed. But the Catholic Church does not so much 
require its votaries to understand as to accept its myster- 
ies, and throws upon the priesthood almost the whole 
burden of the difficulties which the Protestant is left to 
solve by himself. The convert who practises the out- 
ward observances of the Catholic Church, and submits 
his intellect and judgment in spiritual things to the 
control of the Church, will be reckoned a very good 
Catholic, and it needs but little education or culture 
to enable him to fulfil these requirements. The Pro- 
testant neophyte, on the other hand, is in a very dif- 
ferent position. Few outward observances will be de- 
manded of him, but he will be expected to understand and 
master some, at least, of the mysteries of dogma. Catho- 
licism asks simply for passive acceptance of the faith 
Protestantism requires an active intellectual comprelen- 
sion as well as a reception of its dogmas. At least this is 
what true Protestantism is bound to require. Its priests 
may assist their congregations to find the faith, but caunot 
find it for them, while the Catholic takes this or that 
dogma at the hands of his Church, and is enjoined to ac- 
cept it while he is forbidden to exercise bis judgment 
upon it. Obedience to the Church is the maiu 
duty of the Catholic, between whom and God the 
Church stands, less as an intermediary than as a 
deputy of the Deity. Hence, so far as dogma is con- 
cerned, it is much easier to become a Catholic than a 
Protestant, aud we should expect to find in a little-cul- 
tured race, unfamiliar with Western modes of thought, a 
much greater readiness to embrace tenets which need 
simply to be received, than such as need to be to some ex- 
tent understood as well as accepted. No doubt it is as 
easy to become a Protestant iu appearance as itis to 
become a Catholic in reality, but no religion can proper- 
ly be said to extend itself by mere increase of apparent 
believers. Converts, however, whom a consistent Protes- 
tant would look upon as such in name only may with 
perfect consistency be regarded as such in reality by a 
Catholic. The faith accepted biindly is often more 
‘permanent than that believed in only after examination, 
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The retention of a faith, too, is much aided, in ordinary 
minds, by the practice of multitudinous observances con- 
uected with it, and by the confident declarations of con- 


stituted authority. Ou these grounds we can eusily under- 
stand both the rapid spread of Catholicism among an 


intelligent but not cultured people, and its hold upon their 


minds when once dccepted ; and the seeming paradox ofan 
unreal belief being sometimes more durable than a real 
one is explained. 


In what we have said we have had no intention of 
instituting any such comparison between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, except so far as was necessary to explain 
thesuperior success of the former as a proselytizing religion. 
From a purely moral point of view, however, we are 
inclined to rate Protestantism somewhat higher than 
Catholicism, which involves intolerance as a logical conse- 


quence of its doctriue—a vicious error into which the 


What we 
have said about Catholicism applies in great measure to 
the Greek Church in Japan, the relations of which towards 
Catholicism are somewhat similar to those of the latter 
towards Protestantism. 

Lastly we are persuaded that no considerable success 
can attend the labours of missionaries iu this country 
unless politics are rigidly eschewed, the language diligent- 
ly studied, and a mission school system inaugurated—or, if 
already in existence, maintained and developed, providing 
a good European secular education. It is not enough to 
induce the ignorant peasant or labourer to be baptised and 
attend Church or chapel. What middle class there is in 
Japan must be made some impression upon, and this 
can only be effected by tempting the youth to attend the 
schools by the offer of a useful European education, and 
waiting patiently for the results of such a preparation of 
the mind of the rising generation, for the reception of the 
morality and religion of the West. 

The paramount importance of a mastery of the lan- 
guage is not, we think, sufficiently recognised. It can only 
be acquired by aclose intimacy with the people, distasteful 
to most Europeans, but it is, in our opinion, an indispensa- 
ble condition of success. Nor must the philosophy and 
literature of the Japanese be neglected; without a fair 
knowledge of both the preacher or teacher is only half- 
armed for the struggle with ignorance, couceit, prejudice 
or intelligent disbelief, and is unable to appreciate the 
condition of mind to which those whom he has to persuade, 
refute or teach, have been brought by the traditions and 
influences which have surrounded them from their birth. 
The task of the missionary is, and will long remain, a 
difficult one, notwithstanding the removal of political 
restrictions. ‘The Japanese appear to have lost all relish 
for every pursuit except that of wealth ; their own art and 
literature they contemn, and the works of China's greatest 
sage they study only as a means of becoming proficient iu 
their own language. To all spiritual things they appear 
utterly indifferent, and it is difficult to procure even a 
hearing when a subject of no political or utilitarian 
interest is proposed to be discussed. The present genera- 


tion, contrary to Horace’s maxim, bold that only 


Poasidentem multa....cccccees 
Recte beatum....e.... 


and we must wait for the next generation to see that real 
advance in civilization which will render an appreciative 
acceptance of some form of Christianity possible on avy 
extended scale. 


truly consistent Protestant ought not to fall. 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 
(‘Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” November 13th 1877.) 

For several successive years our Exports have been insufficient 
to make up the value of the Imports from Foreign countries. 
The excess of Exports over Imports which fortuntely appears in 
the statistics from July-1876 to June 1877, was owing to the 
failure of the silk crop in Europe. It was lfke the gain from sell- 
ing off rice in a year of famine, and cannot be looked upon as the 
role for ordinary years. 

The Chéya Shimbun is much distressed over the deficiency, and 
fries its best to discover a remedy, but its arguments are too 
theoretical, and removed from practical considerations. Even if 
the revision of the Treaties should place in our hands the right of 
altering the Custom’s duties at our pleasure, we apprehend that it 
may be found in practice impossible all at once to restore the 
equilibrium of Trade. 

We beg the Chéya to look at the Tables of Exports and Imports, 
and observe what are the chief articles of Import. They are Shirt- 
ing, Yaro, Cotton and Woollen Mixed Fabrics, and Sugar. As we 
have observed on a former occasion, even last year when we had a 
excess of Exports over Imports was not the value of the three arti- 
cles of Imports viz. Shirtings, Yarn, and Cotton,.and Woollen 
Fabrics, 14,702,195 yen,{while our Silk amounted to only 14,016,039 
yen, and this too in a year when high prices ruled in the Silk 
market? It isclear that in ordinary years the Export of Silk does 
not balance the Import even of the two staples, Shirtings and 
Yarn. If as the Chéya recommends, a general system of protective 
duties so contrary to financial principles were initiated, and heavy 
duties levied on Shirtings and Yarn, we do not believe that such 
a measure would have the effect of checking the Import of these 
articles. Our grounds for this opinion are that in the present con- 
_ dition of things the Japanese nation, rich and poor alike, prefer 
Shirtings and fabrics woven from foreign yarn to Japanese made 
cottons, for the reason that the former are finer in texture and also 
cheaper. Now if a heavy tax were indiscriminately laid upon 
these articles on the ground that their Import inflicts a loss upon 
this country with what object would this be done? Would it be 
with the object of raising the price of them, and preventing the 
people from using Shirtings for everyday wear. Observe, how- 
ever, the actual state of things. When the people have acquired 
a liking for these goods, they will certainly not be prevented from 
buying them by a slight rise in prices. Nor is it possible by such 
expedients to procure the permanent public favour forarticles which 
they have once abandoned from dislike, and to substitute for the 
cheap and fine Shirtings a Japanese fabric dearer in price and 
coarser in quality. Our inference from this state of things is that 
we ought to wait until a Shirting and Cotton manufacture springs 
up in this country, and as soon as it promised to be successful aud 
not before, to impose a temporary protective duty if circumstances 
required it. 

The Chéya makes a great fuss about the advantage gained by 
China in her trade with this country. According to the Import 
and Export Tables, the Imports from China exceed the Exports to 
that counzry by 600,000 or 700,000 to a million yen, principally 
owing to the Import of Sugar. Last year, for instance, our Ex- 
port to China amounted in all to 2,065,784 yen, while the Imports 
from that country amounted to a value of 3,161,584 yen, showing 
an excess of about a million or a proportion of 2 to 3. So that we 
are better customers to China than she is to us. All this is owing 
to the large amount of Sugar imported. Now the Sugar is very 
much in the position of the Shirtings as stated above. Its con- 
sumption is not to be stopped by high duties. 

It would therefore appear that in practice it is impossible to re- 
duce the consumption of Shirtings, Yarn, Cotton and Woollen fa- 
brics, and Sugar, and knowing this to attempt first to diminish 
the importation by protective duties, and afterwards to cause the 
production of these articles at home, would be a preposterous 
proceeding, if we wish to begin at the production of these arti- 
cles, and afterwards impose temporary protective duties. There 
is no country in the world rich enough to sell all its produce and 
to pay all the price in coin. Cummerce is after all reducible to an 
exchange of commodities. We should therefore endeavour to in- 
increase our exports as much as possible. If the idea of putting a 
decisive check upon importation is not mere folly, what is it? 
Rather let the people be encouraged to increase their production 
and let the Government boldly remove the present impediments 
to Export by abolishing the Export duties. So long as these are re- 
tained, it is useless to lament the want of equilibrium in our ooms 
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DECORATIONS. 
(‘Osaka Nippé,” 10th November. ) 

We stated among our locals yesterday that H. I. H. Arisugawa- 
no-Miya had received a decoration of the first class of the order of 
the Chrysanthemum, while generals Yamagata, Kuroda, Admiral 
Kawamura, and their Excellencies Okubo, Okuma, Ogi, Terashi- 
ma and Ito received decorations of the first class of the order of 
the Rising Sun. . 

During the years of Meiji that have elapsed since the Restoration 
the Government has compiled a code of national laws, and in con- 
sequence of the progress of the nation, Japan of the present day 
can no more be regarded as the Japan of ten years ago. These 
great changes have being effected by the great efforts of the 
of the above named men. It was they who brought about the 
Restoration, and who have ever since conducted the administration 
with such judgment. For those who laboured and died for their 
country, nothing can be done, but it is only right that those who 
are still living should be rewarded for their deeds. H. E. Kido 
had a decoration of the first class conferred on him at the point of 
death, and as the other Sangi have equally deserved such honour 
on account of their meritorious deeds, we are glad that it has been 
bestowed on them. 

The war in the South which has recently terminated was indeed 
a great war, and caused far more anxiety to the Emperor and 
suffering to the people, than the contest in which the Imperialista 
overthrew the Bakufu. The suppression of the rebellion is due 
to the admirable management of the leaders, and it may therefore 
be supposed that the decorations have been bestowed on them for 
their energetic action during the war. If we look at the order in 
which the decorations were bestowed, we shall find that Arisugawa- 
no-Miya is at the head, and is followed by their Excellencies Yama- 
gata, Kuroda and Kawamura. These last three being Advisers of 
the Commander-in-Chief, were of course most efficient in suppres- 
sing the war, and therefore took precedence of all the other Sangi, 
while Okubo’s merits consisting in his controlling the Interior and 
preventing others from rising and joining the cause of the 
rebels. Okuma had a scanty treasury under his control, but still 
he never lacked the means of transporting men and munitions. 
Ogi was chief judge, and meted out strict justice to the traitors. 
Terashima kept up the intercourse with foreign nations, although 
the country was distracted with civil war. Itd controlled the 
railways and telegraphs, and moreover travelled from Toékiéd to 
Saikié and Osaka, and aided Okubo in managing affairs connected 
with the war. It is not therefore so much on account of their 
services at the time of the Restoration, as for their conduct during 
the rebellion that these gentlemen have been honoured by decora- 
tions. 

Previous to this, their Imperial Highnesses Arisugawa, and Higashi 
Fushimi-no-Miya, and their Excellencies Sanjé, Iwakura, Saigo Yori- 
michi,and Kido had pereviously received decorations of the lst and 
2nd class. By and bye deserving officers of the army and navy will 


| probably receive orders of merit, although of a low class, for since 


they have performed many praiseworthy actions they cannot well 
be overlooked. 

Japan is merely a small half civilized country, and has enjoyed 
its present form of Government for a few years only, but behold, 
she has honoured over ten of her subjects with decorations of the 
first class! What could redound more to the honour of a 
country ? 

We hear that in Russian these decorations are so recklessly 
bestdwed that when a man really does something worthy of such 
acknowledgement, the conferring of the order is almost valueless as 
areward. The same thing, we believe, occursin France. In Japan 
we have already enumerated those who have received the 
decoration of the Ist class. But the recipients are those notable 
personages who created the present (;overnment and still maintain 
and administer it with such earnest resolve. No person, then, can 
for a moment liken their decorations to those ef Russia or France. 

And the reason we have alluded to these countries is merely to 
compare their condition with ourown. At all events we would 
recommend everyone to work zealously and fit himself to be hon- 
oured with a first class decoration. Oh! how brilliantly these 
new orders shine! How fine they are! How charming ! 


NEGLECTING THE GREAT FOR THE LITTLE. 
(‘* Kinjt: Hioron,” 8th November. ) 

One of the best steps that can be taken in governing a country 
is to open a road by which public opinion can be made known to 
the rulers. To this end a representative assembly should be 
established. Though a person may be found possessing the 


highest abilities and mental culture, such qualities mugt be limited, 
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while the affairs which make up the concerns of a nation there is 
no limit. It is clear that it is no single individual can be found 
who is capable of governing unaided. Those therefore to whom 
the Government of a Nation is entrusted should listen to public 
opinion before they carry out their plans. It would involve too 
much trouble to ask the opinion of every man in the country, and 
hence the necessity of representative institutions. 

The Emperor on his restoration announced that the administra- 
tion of the Government should be carried on with due regard to 
the opinion of the people, and in 1875 His Majesty established the 
Genré-In and the Daishin-Jn issuing at the same time a decree 
that a limited form of Government would be instituted. A meet- 
ing of the governors of various districts in Japan then took place 
in the capital. Now although we thought at the time that it was 
strange that the executive officials as governors should act as re- 
presentatives, and did not approve of the constitution of this 
assembly (Chihokuan Kuaigi) we cherished the hope that out of 
this might arise the true foundation of a people’s assembly. 

Last year the assembly was postponed on account of the Mika- 
do’s visit to the north. This years the officials of the various ken 
are occupied with matters concerning the National Exhibition so 
that no meetings have been held. We are at a loss to understand 
why the Government should be indifferent to matters that concern 
the whole country. It is not called upon to incur any expense, 
and why therefore should it not endeavour to ascertain the opinion 
of the whole nation ? 

The new methods of collecting taxes which the Government is 
seeking to enforce will doubtless prove beneficial to the farmers in 
future, but it should bear in mind that customs which have existed 
unchanged for hundreds of years cannot be abolished at once by a 
single notification. Hence arises much complaint among the agri- 
cultural classes, and riots have occurred among the farmers of 


the Ibaraki and other ken which have resulted entirely from these ( 


hasty measures. 

Should the Government permit the local officials to assemble and 
consult as to these reforms, and whether it is advisable that taxes 
be paid in kind or in money, we believe that much benetit would 
accrue to the country. Such questions are of greater importance 
than those which they were called upon to discuss the year before 
last. 
Can the non-meeting of the local officials at the capital this year 
be accounted for by the outbreak in Kiushiu? Scarcely, for the 
rebellion did not interfere in the slightest degree with the prepa- 
rations for the Exhibition which was opened some thirty-four days 
before the close of the war. 

Which is of most importance ; the assembling of the local officials 
or the Exhibition? This question can easily be answered without 
giving reasons. But the Government has this year opened an 
Exhibition but called no assembly. It is plain therefore that it 
looks upon the Exhibition as of most importance. How strange! 
We cannot understand it. The Exhibition is for the promotion 
of industry and fine arts; the assembly concerns the country and 
interests of the whole Nation. The latter is of incomparable 
value. It is then indeed strange that the Government should not 
call together the local officials when they were already in the 
Capital on matters connected with the Exhibition. 

We were going to finish our article at this point, but an intimate 
friend of ours came in and after reading over the rough draft remark - 
ed : ‘‘ Your argument is poor, and also your statement about the Go- 
vernment deeming the Exhibition of more importance than the as- 
sembly. The fact is that the Government disliking oligarchy, wished 
to let the people have a voice in the administration, but as they 
are not sufficiently advanced to be entrusted with such power, an 
assembly of local ofticials was appointed to take place in order to 
teach the people how they should act. There was still another 
object. As the local officials were men acquainted with matters 
immediately under their jurisdiction, the Central Government 
thought they would be good guides, and therefore ordered them 
to assemble at the Capital. It would seem, however, that the re- 
sults of the meeting could not have been very beneficial, and as 
people are improving daily, the Government foresaw that they 
would soon be able to form their own representatives instead of 
being represented by local officials. For these reasons the assembly 
has been discontinued.” Hearing this we replied we should no 
longer feel sorry that no assembly of local officials had been called. 





We learn, on reliable authority, that Mr. O. B. Bradford, late 
U.S. Vice-Consul General at Shanghai, will, on the expiration of 
his present sentence, be further charged with embezzlement, ex- 
tortion, perjury, and malfeasance in office.—Shanghai Courier. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF TOBACCO INTO 
JAPAN. 


By Ernest M. Satow, Esq. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 
10th November, 1877. 


Various dates are assigned to the introduction of to- 
bacco into Japan bv different native writers. Kaibara 
Yoshifuru in the Wajishi ( Hy BERS, vol. IV. p. 7) says 
“it firat came to Japan about the tenth year of Keichiyan 
( ERB),” that is, 1605 of our era; but he does not exe 
plain whether he means the dried leaf fit for smoking, or 
the plant itself for purposes of cultivation, The next 
authoritv in point of antiquity is the Japanese Encyclo- 
pedia (Fq7R => BMH) published in 1714, in which 
work (vol. 99, p. 20 verso) we find the statement that 
“ Tobacco seed was first brought as tribute by the ships 
“of the Naibafi in the chronological period Tefi-shiyan 
(FIE),” that is to say, between 1573 and 1592. Nafibafi, 
or Southern barbarians was applied to the Portuguese of 
Macao and Spaniards of Manila, as well as to natives of 
other countries who came to Japan in the train of those 
nations (the Dutch and English excepted), but as the 
first Spanish mission under Lupo de Liano did not arrive 
before 1592, the last year of this chronological period, it 
is safest to limit the use of the term here to the Por- 
tuguese. From 1573 to 1592 is a long interval, but we 
have no means of fixing with greater precision the date 
here implied. The Encyclopedia proceeds to state that 
“it was planted on a hill (3€-- lJ) near Nagasaki.” A 
rather rare little work entitled “Notes on Tobacco” 
8 23% Fz), by an anonymous author, which bears the 
date of 1756, quotes the account given in the Encyclo- 
pedia, and repeats after Kaibara that it was “ first 
“ brought to our country by the Naiibai men during the 
period Keichiyan,” or between 1596 and 1615. The same 
book mentions further a story of the first importation 
having been made from Korea, also during Keichiyan, 
and adds a_i statement that the officers and men of 
Hideyoshi’s expedition against .Korea, having learnt 
to smoke whilst on service, brought tobacco with them 
when they returned home. In the Enroku (3 $%), 
avery elaborate work onthe subject of tobacco, writ- 
ten in Chinese by a Japanese author, Ohotsuki Ban- 
zuwi, the preface of which is dated 1797, a previous author 
is quoted, who states that tobacco was first planted at Na- 
gasaki, in a locality called Sakura-no-Buba, in 1605, and 
several authors concur in giving this date for the com- 
mencement of its cultivation. ‘The family records of a 
doctor named Saka Jiyauchi-In contained (in 1815) two 
or three passages * which help to fix the date. In 1607 
there is an entry to the following effect: “ Of late a thing 
‘called tobacco has been in fashion. It is said to come 
“from Nafiban. Broad leaves are cut up and lighted, 
“and the smoke is swallowed.” Under January—Februa- 
ry 1609 there is a further entry: “ For the last two or 
“three years an article called tobacco has come from Nai- 
“ban, and all classes of Japanese amuse themselves with 
“it. It is said to be a remedy for all diseases. But on 
“the other hand, cases have occured of persons falling ill 
“‘ who had inhaled it, and as no medical work contains any 
“directions fur the treatment of such patients, no medicine 
“ could be administered to them.” An author who writes 
under the assumed name of Louya Sanjin (¥% BF Wy A) 
says: “1605. This year tobacco was brought in the 
“ships of the Nathai men, and was sown. The inhabit- 
“ants of the capital vied with each other in inhaling it, 
“and it eventually spread over the whole empire.” In 
Me-zamashigusa (printed 1815) there is quoted a statement 
that in the Registers of Land Assessment of the town of 
Idzumozaki in Echigo the term ‘ ‘Tobacco-dealer’ occurs 
as far back as the years 1578 and 1579, so that, if this be 
exact the leaf must actually have been an article of com- 
mence at that time. We shall perhaps be safe then, in 
assuming, in spite of the Enevclopedia, that tobacco. 
began first to be cultivated in this country at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century but that it was 
imported as an article of commence a couple of decades 
earlier. ‘here can, of course, be little doubt that the 


* Quoted in the Me-zamashigusa and H% i & RE M.S. 
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planted in lands specially reclaimed for the purpose, which 
order assigns the reason already given. Tobacco was 
also feared because fires had frequently occurred from 
carelessness in its use, and further, there was a notion that 
it was prejudicial to the general health. 
It may be noted here that a decree issued in China in 
1638, when the Ming dynasty was tottering to its fall, 
threatens with decapitation and exposal of the head after 
execution, any person found guilty of trafficking in tobacco 
with the ‘outer barbarians.’ This expression would na- 
turally lead us to conclude that the plant was unknown to 
the Chinese previously to the dried leaf being imported as 
merchandize by Europeans. The celebrated traveller 
and naturalist Pallas, in a passage which has been 
quoted over and over again, argued that the use 
of tobacco for smoking in China must be more ancient 
than the discovery of America, the grounds of his 
opinion being chiefly the almost universal prevalence 
of the custom among the Chinese and Mongols, the form 
of their pipes,’ ‘which the Dutch seem to have imitated,’ 
and the peculiar manner in which the dried leaves are 
prepared. Botanists inform us that the plant which 
furnishes the Chinese tabacco is said to grow wild in 
the East Indies, and differs from the Virginian tobaceo.f 
But Chinese literature affords evidence that tobacco 
was introduced into China by European traders. The 
Public Library at Asakusa possesses a manuscript entitled 
“Tobacco Memoranda” (249%), which is a collection 
of poems by Chinese authors in praise of tobacco. Among 


earliest Europeans who touched the shores of Japan, 
namely the Portuguese, might have made the use of the herb 
known to the inhabitants, seeing that it had been disco- 
vered by Columbus in 1492, fifty years before the date 
assigned by the native chronologies to the voyage of Pinto 
and his companions. 

Before many years had elapsed the practice of smoking 
became very popular, and excited the apprehensions of 
the rulers of Japan. It is said, on the authority of a frag- 
ment ofa lampoon which has been preserved, that Hideyoshi 
made a law against tobacco. Dr. Saka’s family journals 
already referred to, say that in the year 1609, there existed 
at the capital two associations of turbulent spirits called 
the Bramble Club and the Leather-breeches Club, whose 
chief amusement was to provoke quarrels with the peace- 
able inhabitants. The Brambles chose their title as sym- 
bolic of their love of mischief and the tenacity with 
which they held their victims, the Leather-breeches indi- 
cated by theirs that they considered themselves quite a 
match for their rivals, More than seventy of them were 
arrested suddenly, and thrown into prison, but justice was 
satisfied by the execution of four or five ringleaders, and 
the rest were pardoned. As these societies were original- 
ly tobacco clubs, the plant through their misconduct be- 
came obnoxious to the authorities, and the use of it was 
prohibited. These roysterers smoked out of very long 
pipes, which they stuck in their sashes like a sword, 
or had carried behind them by “a retainer. Here is 
the portrait (Pl. 1.) of such a pipe-bearer thirty years 
later, taken as he was accompanying his master home|these I find firstly, under the title of “Heavenly Fra- 
from the bath. It shows the stvle fashionable in the grance” ( FF) the following lines : 
chronological period Kuwanei (1624-1644) after the edict “ Smoke weed, not mentioned in the Record of Shén Nung, 
against smoking had been revoked. The tobacco pouch “In the - ‘of the Ming it appeared, from Lugoa e the 
is tied on to the stem. 4 n sea, 

In 1612 a proclamation forbidding trade in tobacco was « Aint eet ata, 
issued of which the following is a translation :— Another nises hesina:« 

“ Tobacco-smoking is forbidden. The property of both 4 eas aaa 
offenders shall be granted to the discoverer of buyers , TE big de strate atop 
and sellers thereof. If any one is caught conveying it by “ Has been planted everywhere in the emerald gardens, 
road, the tobacco and the seller must be seized on the ‘A, Jittle is treasured up in a bamboo casket; 
spot and a report be made to the authorities ; upon which F reraconmne Ry Che besealipa sererncets 
the horse loaded with it and the [rest of the] merchandise | In # third poem there is the line : 

Bhall be given to the discoverer. “Its modest name was brought from Lugon.” 
rea esas is not to be cultivated anywhere. Another commences thus : 
he above order is to be promulgated without fail “ZL moke weed.” 

through all the dominions of His Highness (#968 Ay). And s ae ar ; 
This has been decreed by him, and consequently the “Ty = a ; bis onttonst:bon 
above notification is made, 8th month, 6th day, 17th year tat aim on croad oar the whale land” 
of ee " Sher ‘ ; as The divine acti plontital beveon he — 

e Shiyangun Hidetada in 1615 again issued a Decree x pbey transplanted i : 
against tobacco, and the prohibition ea to have been NG did aie 


. . “ Nor did Fungchuin find it out.” 
quent removals atetated 10 ho hea ttsEe| A. poem iu honour of de aoca-nut says, indoods OF 
; g stanza o 


: Sse old I have heard that smoke-weed grew in Liaotung,” but 

Japanese poetry composed by the Mikado Go-Midzii-no- the date of this composition is not Given: and its aathoriey 

wo, who abdicated in 1629. weighs little against tbe explicit statements previously 

Mokudzu taku quoted. The name tobacco variously translated, by 

Ama naranedomo, ie JE 4G (pronounced ¢tan-pa-ku) and $% & ZK, ocours 

Keburi-gusa, over and over again in this collection, and much more 

Namt-yoru hito no frequently than the Chinese translation ‘ smoke-weed.’ To 

Shiho to Koso nare ; this evidence may be added the fact hag the Paap 

rhi j who are more likely to have learnt the use of t 

meee ee eee from the Chinese than from any other nation, have no 
oo other name for it than tampako. 

Of the people aha eomie ti WeAveA A Chinese author cited in the Huroku speaks of tebar- 

Tiviewh they are uot hehe ; co being first known in Japan, while another says that 

Wie ac burning seaweed refuse. the first notice of it known to him, occurs in a Corean 

._.,.,.,_ | history, from which it would appear possible that tobacco 

The word shiho, salt, may also mean that aimiability : . 

which should flavour social intercourse, and which the |™#Y have been introduced from Japan through Corea into 

pipe is considered to promote ina high degree. There the north of China about the same time that it began to be 

appears to be some process, alluded to in this stanza, |'mported from south by way of Macao. It has been stated 

by which table-salt may be obtained from the ashes of|Y ® Chinese writer, when and whereI cannot ascertain, 

seaweed. There is a variation of this stanza ascribed to 


that smoking was rare in China in the begining of the 
the Mikado Reigen (1663-1687), given in the Enroku,|8eventeenth century, but had become common about thirty 
Vol. 3. , 


years later. 
Some years later, in 1551, we find the use of tobacco |__ In the Corean vocabulary given by Von Siebold in the 
already recognized as legal by a notification forbidding 


Nippon, Bd. VI. Abtheil VIJ. p. 34, ¢ampa is given as 
people to smoke outside of their houses. One of the chief'| the equivalent of tobacco in that aneuage, pan ee 
motives which are said to have prompted the auti-tobacco | Proth in his translation, Apergu Général | nye aeare 
law, was the idea that the cultivation of the plant would |Y#umes, has lampako, but his pronunciation is probably 
interfere with the production of rice and corn, and this is 


confirmed by an order given in 1667 that tobacco was to be 
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t See Johnston's Chemistry of Common Life, 1858, vol. I. p.p, 8—12. 
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derived from a Chinese source. In Loochoo, if a manu- 
script vocabulary in my possession may be trusted, tabako 
is the word used,—evidently borrowed from the Japanese. 

It appears doubtful whether the pipe was introduced 
into Japan together with tobacco. We find it stated that 
the dried leaf was at first rolled up in a piece of paper, in 
a conical form, the tobacco being placed in the larger 


end of this sort of cigarette. To this day there are lo- 


calities where tobacco, instead of being consumed in a 
pipe, is rolled up in a leaf, generally of the camellia 
Japonica, and smoked like a cigarette. This practice may 
be seen in the island of Ohoshima off Kishiu, and is said 
on good authority to be common on the adjacent 
mainland. The next step was to scoop out one end 
of a section of slender bamboo, and to place the to- 
bacco in this widened part. Such a pipe is still in 
use among the fishermen of Loochoo. Finally foreigners 
brought pipes to Nagasaki, which the Japanese imitated in 
copper and other metals, modifying the shape no doubt to 
suit their own convenience. 


The Japanese word for pipe, kiseru, is said by many 
native writers to be of European origin, but there is no 
word meaning pipe that at all resemble it in any European 
language. The word rau used for ‘stem,’ is also supposed 
by Japanexe writers to be derived from a foreign word, 
and the nearest approach to it to be found in another 
language is rex or o-reu, which according to the Enroku 
is Annamite for ‘pipe.’ That Annamites came to Japan 
and that Japanese visited Annam during the beginning of 
the 17th century are well ascertained facts. It is not 
improbable therefore that rau, the word now used by 
Japanese for stem is a corruption of reu, pipe, and that 
pipes formed exclusively of one piece of metal, as the ear- 
liest forms seem to have been, were simply called raz. 
Inthe Me-zamashigusa(1815)is figured an iron pipe which 
is said to have been in the possession of a rich inhabitant 
of Yamagata in Dewa for a couple of hundred years (see 
Pl. II), which was no doubt the original form. It was 
fourteen English inches in length and so solidly made that 
it weighed the equivalent of seven and a half ounces 
avoirdupois. The guard which enabled the pipe to be 
used for striking, or kept the mouthpiece from touching 
the floor mats when laid down from time to time, is en- 
graved separately, and there seems to have been a small 
hole on one side, which may have served, it is suggested, 
for attaching the tobacco pouch. Such a pipe was too 
heavy for every day use, and we can easily imagine that 
the idea of constructing the stem of lighter material, retain- 
ing the employment of metal only for the bowl and the 
mouthpiece would readily find acceptance. A slender 
bamboo tube was selected for this purpose, and the new 
pipe was called a Aise-ran,—kise meaning ‘to put on’ or 
‘over. This word became corrupted into Aiseru and even 
kiseri. Cuts of the other early Japanere pipes are given 
in the Enroku, and are reproduced in Plate III. The 
example of which only the two ends are shown bears the 
inscription “ Minakuchi Gombei Yoshihisa,” probably the 
residence and namex of the maker; it had a bamboo stem 
three or four Japanese inches long. According to the 
owner's story this pipe belonged to Hideyoshi, which is 
hardly consistent with the tradition of his having prohibited 
the use of tobacco. From the Me-zamashigusa there ix 
another pattern (Pl. 1V.), concerning which it is uncertain 
whether it is of Japanese or foreign origin. Pl. V. No. 1 
represents the pipe formerly used in the Corean colony 
of Nawashbiro-gawa near Kagoshima, and Pl. V. No. 2 an 
Aino pipe carved out of a small branch of a tree (both 
from the Enroku),. 

Serembou or Serimbou is the word used by the Ainos 
for pipe, which may perhaps be composed of kiseru and 
bou, a stick, the initial syllable At having been subsequent- 
ly dropped under the impression that it meant Ai, wood, 
and was therefore superfluous. There would be nothing 
strange in the Ainos borrowing a term for pipe from the 
Japanese, since they were always indebted to the latter 
for their supplies of tobacco, and I have even been inform- 
ed that the same word serimbou is applied to pipes by 
the Japanese inhabitants of the north of Anshiu. If this 
be true, it goes to support the conjectured etymology of 
the word. 

The tobacco tray (tabako-bon) in common use always 
contains a fire-spot (Ati-re) and an ash-pot (Aai-fuks), the 
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latter of which may also be used as a spittoon. The tray 
used by the master of the house frequently has a drawer 
underneath for his tobacco, while the visitor is usually 
supposed to carry his own in a tobacco-pouch. There is 
a large kind of tray used on occasions of ceremony, which 
may have gone out of fashion of late years, called shiyo- 
in, or drawing-room, tabako-bon. It is a solidly con- 
structed piece of furniture of lacquered wood, over a foot 
in length, about three inches high and broad in propor- 
tion. In the centre reposes a neat black lacquered box 
containing cut tobacco, flanked on the right by a fire-pot, 
of brass, bronze, or earthenware, and on the left by an ash- 
pot of corresponding material; in front are laid a pair of 
very long pipes with bamboo stems and brass bowl and 
mouthpiece. This apparatus is said to have been 
derived from the kaubon (3% Zp), or incense-tray, the use 
of which was to gratify an Lonoured guest’s sense of smell 
with fragrant odours of burnt gums, rare woods and roots 
of herbs. The fire-pot is the incense burner or kauro 
(HR), the ash-pot is the ¢taki-gara-ire, or ‘receptacle 
for the products of combustion’, the tobacco-box is the 
cover of the silver-wire net work on which the incense 
material was consumed over the burning charcoal, and 
the two pipes have been evolved by .gradual steps from 
the Aibashit or tongs used for arranging the fire. At 
Nagasaki the ordinary name for the tobacco-tray at the 
beginning of this century was kaubon, which confirms 
the theory of its descent from an older group of related 
utensils. Shimmi Raujin, an author who wrote in the 
beginning of last century, informs us in the Vaso Okina 
mukashi gatart that fifty. years or so before his time to- 
bacco pouches had not yet come much into vogue and that 
visitors or guests always smoked their host’s tobacco, no 
matter whether good or bad. The etiquette, too, was 
different. Until the master of the house made his ap- 
pearance in the reception room, the visitor did not begin 
to smoke though the tobacco tray and its contents were 
placed before him. When the host came in, after the usual 
compliments had been exchanged, he invited his visitor 
to smoke with the words ¢abako maitre. The visitor was 
expected to decline two or three times, in the same way 
as a cup of tea or saké is refused, entirely as a matter of 
form, aud to press the host to begin. Upon this the host 
took a sheet or two of paper from the pocket which he 
carried in his bosom, took a pipe in his hand, removed the 
guard, carefully wiped the pipe with the paper and offered 
it to his guest, who then accepted it with the usual mark 
of gratitude by raising it to his forehead, and began to 
smoke. Ifthe tobacco was good he praised its qualities, 
and after a puff or two, wiped the mouthpiece with paper 
and put the pipe down in front of him. ‘The woodcut 
Pl. VI. from the Me-zamashigusa represents the scene. 
There is the square tray between the friends, on the 
matted floor at the left of the entertainer lies the bundle 
of paper, on which he has deposited the guard, and he is 
Just in the act of handing the pipe. On taking leave 
the visitor again wiped the pipe, and replaced it in the 
tray, the host protesting and begging him to leave it as 
it was. In former times, continues our author, it was 
considered a grave breach of good-manners to smoke in 
the presence of an old pereon, or of a superior officer. If 
a young man were invited to smoke, it was proper for him 
to say that he had not acquired the habit.. “The most 
“ notorious knaves, “swaggerers, bullies and self-assertors 
“ would not dare to smoke in the presence of their chiefs 
“ (oyakata) or elders.” The ‘guard’ was a metal disk 
with a central hole to fit the pipe-stem, resembling very 
closely the guard of a Japanese sword. It has been con- 
jectured that the early iron pipes which were carried by 
the ‘two Clubs at Kiéto, whose riotous conduct was the 
cause of one prohibitory edict, were used as weapons, in 
the same way as the jitsu-¢e, or light iron maces of the 
police of former days, and that they were fitted with 
guards to protect the hand. 

It was some time before respectable women took to the 
use of tobacco, Lut as an anonymous author sarcastically 
remarks, “ women who do not smoke and priests who 
“keep the prescribed rules of abstinence, are equally 
“rare.” The accompanying woodcut represents a lady of 
the middle of the seventeeth century, followed by a little 
servant maid carrying her mistress’ long pipe, drawn by 
the well-known artist Tosa Mitsumasu. It is related of 
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the Dutch that when new-comers arrived at Nagasaki, 
they were much surprised to see the Japanese women 
who came into Deshima to entertain them smoking like 
men, for that iu their own country the women never in- 
dulged in the practice, and moreover that men never ven- 
ture to smoke in the presence of the other sex. Either 
these were very early Dutchmen, or there must have been 
a mistake in the interpretation as regards the second 
assertion. 

The most usual combination of Chinese characters used 
by the Japanese for writing the ftabako is ensau 
(#8 24), smoke-weed, with which they first became ac- 
quainted through a Chinese medical work entitled 
Peits’ao Tungts’iien (Ax £4 je) 3) by Ch’an Mub (ff #) 
written during the reign of the sovereign whose style was 
Shunche (MA ff, 1644-1662), Previously they had 
employed mere transliterations of the three syllables 
ta-ba-ko furnished by Chinese characters, or such elegant 
synonyms as ‘life-lengthening plant (Zé gp #4)’ and ‘long 
life plant (4 47 #4), invented by the tobacconists to re- 
commend their goods. One of the transliterations adopted, 
namely J} jk $f, powder of Tamba, gave rise to a 
tradition that the leaf first made its appearance in the 
province of ‘Tamba. Another name, given to it doubtless 
by its enemies, was bimbausau (F 3% Gi) ‘poverty-plant’ 
because it was feared that the too extensive cultivation 
of tobacco would diminish the national wealth, and in 
Riutei Tanehiko’s tale of the ‘Six-folding Screen,’ it is 
referred to as the ahau-gusa or ‘ fool’s herb,’ evidently 
the suggestion of a malicious abstainer. 


The Chinese invented a very large number of titles for 
the tobacco-plant. Expressions such as ‘smoke-fire’ 
(#8 4K), <smoke-blossom’ (## 76), ‘smoke-leaf’ (48 HE), 
‘fragrance’ (Zh) are of obvious meaning. Others are more 
elegant such as ‘ gold-thread herb’ (42 &% #41), from the 
resemblance of the finely cut leaf to the threads of gilt 
paper used in the woof of brocade. ‘Soul-recalling smoke’ 
( 568 HH ) is derived from the wonderful power which a single 
putf has of reviving the energies of the melancholy wearied 
and drowsy. It is also called the ‘herb of love’ (44 Bt ) 
because those who are addicted to the use of tobacco long 
for it day and night without ceasing. The epithet ‘ carri- 
ed not back’ (7% A. §%) is applied bacause hawkers of this 
narcotic, drive so brisk a trade that they usually get rid of 


their stock before the day is ended, and so have nothing | po 


to carry home but the proceeds. ‘The ‘ herb of aimiability ’ 
(Me) is a name which it has got on account of the 
affectionate feelings entertained towards each other by all 
classes of mankind since its use became gencral, and trom 
its well-known yirtue of soothing the intellect while en- 
vaged in the unloosing of some mighty social problem are 
derived the epithets ‘herb of reflection’ (BAG) and 
‘herb of discernment’ (Ap Hiei). Other names are ap- 
plied by lovers of the weed out of pure enthusiasm, such 
as ‘joy and happiness’ (33), ‘constant pleasure’ (iB 
it), ‘friend of leisure’ (PAA) and ‘nourisher of the 
spirit (FE SR). 

Concerning the discovery of the plant Japanese writers 
recount various legends of Chinese origin. According to 
one of these “it ix the custom in some unknown land in- 
habited by demons to carry out dying persons into the 
depths of the forests and there leave them to their 
fate, and on one occasion it was the daughter of the King 
of that country who was thus abaudoned toa lonely death. 
Not long afterwards, a man who happened to pass the 
spot, perecived a most delicious odour, and upon search- 
ing for the cause, he found a plant which, being brought 
hear to his nostrils, suffused his whole being with a sen- 
sation of purity and freshness. Jumping up in delight, he 
ran off to the palace and told the marvellous tale. In 
this way tobacco was discovered.” A varintion of this 
story makes the discoverer to be the princess herself, who 
was revived by the odour of the wonderful plant. 

Another legend says thar ‘there was a Nanban woman 
named ‘Tanbako, who was cured of a cough that had trou- 
bled her for many vears, by a dose of this plant. It was 
natural that her name should be given to the remedy.” 
This is a very good example of the way in which myths 
may originate trom attempts at etymology, Zan in Chi- 
ngse may mean ‘phlegm’ and ‘ paku’ may be written 
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with two Chinese characters 34% which are both formed 
by adding the phonetics pa and ku to the radical & 
‘woman. Hence arose an explanation that some woman 
must have have been so troubled with phlegm, that she 
was nicknamed after it, and that her appellation was trans- 
ferred to the herb from which she had obtained relief. 
There is also a story of ‘aland called Abirika situated 
somewhere to the east of Japan, where dwelt a beautiful 
damsel named Tantibako, the object of adoration to an im- 
mense number of the youths of that country, whose devo- 
tion to her survived her death. It fell out that a certain 
youth having gone to worship at her tomb, was overtaken 
by the swift approach of autumn twilight, and was obliged 
to pass the night there. In the middle of the night a fit 
of hunger seized him, and on stretching out his hand, be- 
hold there was « fragrant herb, a single leaf of which sa- 
tisfied his craving for food, while a sensation of gentle 
warmth pervaded his body, and protected him from the ill 
effects of the morning breeze. This is also a mere varia- 
tion of the first legend above given. 

The Ensauki gives the following list of the merits and 
demerits of tobacco. 

1.—It dispels the vapours and increases the energies. 

2.—It is good to produce at the beginning of a feast. 

3.—It is a companion in solitude. 

4.—It affords an excuse for resting now and then from 
work as if in order to take breath. 

5.—It is a storehouse of reflection, and gives time for 
the fumes of wrath to disperse. But on the other hand : 

1.—There is a natural tendency to hit people over the 
head with one’s pipe in a fit of anger. 

2.—The pipe comes sometimes to be used for arranging 
the burning charcoal in the brasier. 

3.—An inveterate smoker has been known to walk 
about among the dishes at a feast with his pipes in his 
mouth. 

4.—People knock the ashes out of their pipes while 
still alight, and forget to extinguish the fire. 

5.—Hence clothing and mats are frequently scorched 
by burning tobacco ash. 

6.—Smokers spit indiscriminately in the brasiers, foot- 
warmers or kitchen fire places. 

7.—Also in the crevices between 
(tatami) which cover the floor. 
8—They rap the pipe violently on the edge of the fire- 
t. 
9.—They forget to have the ash pot emptied until it is 
full to overflowing, and lastly, they sometimes put the 
ash-pot to the use of a nose-paper. 

As remedies for, the disagreeable effects of excessive 
smoking, hot water and sugar—liquorice—soup prepar- 
ed from the paste of fermented beans and_ barley called 
miso—hot water and salt—and cold water are mentioned. 
The author of the Exsauki recommends from his own 
experience an infusion of equal parts of bakumondou 
(Ophiopogon japonica), shiso weeds (Perilla arguta), 
hkuwarou nin (seeds of Tricosanthes japonica), leaves of 
the loquat (Mespilus joponica) and liquorice (glyeyrrhiza 
glabra), to be strained, and drunk with an ounce of sugar. 
He omits to give the quantities of the other ingredients. 

“Clothes which have been polluted by tobacco-oil can 
be cleansed with chewed melon-sceds.” 

“Foreign surgeons are said to mix a decoction of voung 
tobacco leaves with green ointment, and to apply the pre- 
paration externally as an anodyiic, also to hasten suppura- 
tion, stop bleeding and as a vermifuge.” 

“The decoction of tobacco stalks is useful for destrov- 
ing the insects which devour the leaves of a7i ( polygonum 
tinctorium) and other plants. Peasants place bundles of 
the dried stems in the space between the walls of their 
cottages and the eaves, to keep out rats and mice. The 
dried leaves placed in books defend them against their 
enemics the worms. Paper steeped ina decoction of to- 
bacco may be used as oakum, Small quantities of inspis- 
xated tobacco oil, in lumps of the size of a poppy seed, 
may be appicd with advantage from time to time to the 
eves In case of amaurosis, and generally have an instanta- 
neous «and beneficial effect in cases of dimness of sight 
and blear-eve.” 

The medical profession in Japan appear on the whole 
to have been in favour of smoking in moderation, About 
the cud of the seventecth coutury there was much lively 
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ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICAN MAIL. 


London, Octoher 23.—A correspondent at Sistova tele- 
graphs as follows; The Russians have made contracts for 
the construction of a series of railways in Bulgaria, and 
the work will commence October 27th. The main line 
will run from Sistova to Gorny-Studen, with branches 
from there to Plevna and Tirnova. The passage of the 
Danube will be by ferry boats, on the American plan, 
carrying several railway carriages each. 

London, October 22.—A Russian official dispatch, 
detailing Friday’s attack upon the second Gravitza redoubt, 
says: At the frst attack the Roumanians were repulsed 
before they could gain the redoubt. At the second attack 
three of the foremost battalions leaped into the trenches, 
and vainly endeavored to carry the redoubt, They remain- 
ed one hour in the trenches, which gave rise to a prema- 
ture report of the capture of the redoubt. The Rouma- 
nians then withdrew, with the loss of two officers, two 
hundred men killed, and twenty officers and seven bundred 
and seven men wounded. 

London, October 23.—A _ correspondent in Plevna 
telegraphs as follows: The Turks are actively constract- 
ing new anterior lines and formidable defences. Cases of 
sickness are comparatively rare. Provisions have never 
failed, but it is impossible to provide fodder for thousands 
of oxen and horses. 

A correspondent telegraphs from Sofia, under date of 
Sunday: Six thousand provision carts are now on the 
road to Plevna. Osman Pasha has ordered all Circassian 
irregulars, Bulgarians and nou-combatant Mohammedans 
to quit Plevna. 

A special dated Shumla, Monday, says: The Russians 
attacked the Tarkish positions at Solerrick to-day ; result 
unknown. 

A dispatch from Constantinople states that the order 
appointing Achmet Eyaub to the command of Erzeroum 
has been countermanded. 

London, October 22.—A Constantinople dispatch says : 
Russians from Medjidie are making daring reconnoisances 
as far as Basajik and Silistria. 

Sulieman Pasha is about to send Colonel Valentine 
Baker and other English officers back to Constantinople. 

A Berlin correspondent telegraphs that the Berlin 
bankers, Henckel & Sange, with a capital of seven million 
marks, have been forced into liquidation in consequence 
of the failure of the Ritterschaftlich: bimk. Creditors 
hope to receive in full «fter some delay. 

A Bucharest dispatch says: A General, formerly in 
the American army, and correspondent of the New York 
Times, has been expelled from Roumania by the Russian 
authorities, because he served in the Turkish army during 
the Crimean war. This measure appears ill advised and 
severe. 

London, October 22d.—Eighteen thousand men, and 
fifty cannon were captured by the Russians in their recent 
victory over Mukhtar Pasha. 

Turkish reports that a part of their army was holding 
out in a fortified position on Aladja Dagh are unfounded. 

The Russian loss in carrying Aladja Dagh is officially 
reported at 1,441 killed and wounded. ‘The losses on the 
other parts of the battle field are not stated. 

London, October 22.—An explosion has occurred in a 
colliery at High Blautyre, near Glasgow. Four hundred 
men were in the mine and a large number are killed. 

Glasgow, October 22—2 p.m.—The special train sent 
to bring the injured Ly the colliery explosion to the 
Glasgow Infirmary, has returned. No one has been got 
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out alive. ‘Twenty dead bodies have been recovered, It 
is feared the entire four hundred, in the colliery when the 
explosion occurred, perished. 

New York, October 22.—A Glasgow dispatch says ; 
Intense excitement prevails over the colliery explosion, 
Exploring parties are endeavoring to get at the miners, 
but have little hope of rescuing any. The bottom of the 
pit is said to be full of dead bodies. 

New York, October 22nd.—A Herald’s Fort Walsh 
special, dated Northwest Territory, October 18th, via 
Helena, Montana October 21st, says: The United States 
Commission sent out by the Government to find and treat 
for peace and good will with the Sioux chief, Sitting Bull, 
has at length succeeded in coming face to face with the 
redoubtable chieftain, and have failed to bring him to any ° 
terms. In short the Commission has met Sitting Bull, 
and Sitting Bull has dismissed it abruptly and disdainful- 
ly. The expedition has failed in its purpose, and the 
Sioux question is as far from a satisfactory solution as 
when Terry and his brother Commissioners first set out 
on their long and tedious journey to the northwest. 


Glasgow, October 22.—T he latest particulars from High 
Blantyre show that 233 miners descended into the mines 
this morning. None of these, except one who was work- 
ing near the shaft at the time of the explosion, had been 
rescued up to a late hour this evening. Very little hope 
of rescuing the men is entertained, as the explosion oc- 
curred at nine o'clock this morning, and the exploring 
party had to relinquish their efforts in one pit at four in 
the afternoon, because of poisonous gases at the bottom of 
the shaft of the other pit, the colliery comprising two pits, 
with a communication between them. <A faint knocking 
has been heard, but so far it has been impossible to reach 
the bottom of the shaft. 

Explorers have resumed operations at the first pit. 
They report forty corpses lying at the foot of the shaft. 

The shaft at the bottom of which the knocking was 
heard is rapidly collapsing. The explorers are conse- 
quently attempting to reopen communication from the 
other mine. They have penetrated about half a mile, but 
have still 150 futhoms to clear, so they cannot possibly 
reach the men who are supposed to be imprisoned before 
morning. It is feared that by that time few, if any, will 
remain alive, 

[Blantyre is within ten miles of Glasgow, and was the 
birthplace of Dr. Livingstone, the explorer. The coalpits 
there are very deep, Should the fears that all the men 
in the colliery have perished be realized, this accident 
will prove the most disastrous that has taken place in 
connection with the working of the coal measures in 
Great Britain. ‘The only calamity of the kind that will 
come near to it, will be that which took place at Oaks 
Colliery, Hoylemell, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, where, 
on December 12, 1866, 360 men, and on the next days 13 
searchers, were killed ]. 

London, October 22.—The race for the Criterion Stakes 
at Newmarket was won by Jeanette ; Clementina second 
Lord Olive third. 

London, October 22.—Advices from Cape Town, 
October 2nd, by way of Madeira, state that war has 
commenced in Transkei between the Galekas and the 
British and their native allies. Fighting occurred Sep- 
tember 23th and 29:1h, at South Mapassa and Toeka. 
Galekas to the number of 8,000 attacked the British, but 
were repulsed with loss of 200 on September 24th. 
Their loss on September 29th is unknown. The British 
loss was one man killed and six wounded, Reinforce- 
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ments have been dispatched from Simon’s Bay and volan- 
teers are being enrolled throughout the colony. 

London, October 23.—A Paris correspondent says the 
article published in the Courrier de France suggesting 
the immediate formation of a Cabinet of conciliation, has 
attracted much attention. It is supposed to have been. 
inspired by Jules Grevy and other Republican leaders. 

Reiens! October 22.—The sessions of the Greek Cham- 
ber reopened to-day. 

Constantinople, October 21.—In consequence of 
Mukhtar Pasha’s disaster, all the troops in Constan- 
tinople are being sent hastily to Trebizond. Achmet 
Eyaub Pasha will go immediately to take command 
at Erzeroum. 

Karajol, October 17.—General Heymann is advanc- 
ing on Erzeroum. Kars -is surrounded, and negotia- 
tions for its surrender have been opened. Russian 
headquarters are now at Virzinkoi. Gen. Lazaroff 
is marching against Ismail Pasha. 


London, October 21.—A Russian official dispatch | . 


from Gorny-Studen reports that in one of their as- 
saults, on Friday, the Roumanians entered the second 
Gravitza redoubt before Plevna, but during the even- 
ing the redoubt was recaptured by the Turks. . 

A telegram dated Poredin, Saturday, said: The 
Roumanians captured the redoubt on Friday after 
three vigorous assaults, but during the night the 
Turks, collecting all their forces, recaptured it after a 
most sanguinary contest. It was expected that fight- 
ing would be continued on Saturday. 

ucharest, October 21.— A Russian official account 
gives the Roumanian loss on Friday at five officers 
and one hundred and thirty-eight men. 

London, October 11th.—The Bolton strike is aug- 
i by the miners and piercers at the Mannocks 

ils. 

General Grant to-day visits Commodore Ashbury 
at Brighton. He returns on Tuesday, and, it is ex- 
rected: will go to Paris on Wednesday. 

The Shah of Persia intends visiting London and 
Paris next spring. | 

St. Petersburg, October 26th.—The foot and horse 
artillery of the reserve will be placed on a war 
footing. 

Rome, October 29th.—Although the Pope likes 
to receive visitors, and is chatty with them, he seems 
to have ceased to take interest in the affairs of the 
Church, and almost invariably dismisses any one 
who comes to talk to him on business. The affairs 
of the Papacy are without any supreme pontificial 
guidance, being conducted simply by the heads of the 
various State Departments and by the Presidents of 
the various congregations. Jealousy reigns among 
these bodies, and as each does as it suits its chief, the 
Papal Government is threatened with division and 
anarchy. 

Bucharest, October §21.—A late telegram from 
Rasgrad says a detachment of the army has arrived 
at that place, but the positions at Sonik and Kadekal 
are retained for the present by the Turks. It seems 
evident, however, that a retrograde movement has 
commenced. Sulieman Pasha has gone to make 
personal inspection of the fortifications of Rustchuk. 

Bucharest, October 21.—A special from Torlak, 
dated Saturday, says: The Turks have evacuated 
Kadekoi for fear the Russians would block their com- 
munications with Rustchuk, and have retired to 
Rasgrad. Russian cavalry, from Dobrudscha, have 
advanced as far as Kavarra. 

London, October 20.—The Russians have before 
Kars 70,000men. Mukhtar Pasha’sarmy, atthe time 
of the last battle, did not comprise more than 40,000 
men. Among these were fourteen battalions drawn 
from the garrison of Kars. The Ottoman field army 
lost at least one-third of its strength, in killed, wound- 
cand captured. A few battslions remain available 
tu retire upon Erzeroum and unite with the troops of 
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Kurd, Ismail Pasha, and those from Pervnek, to form 
the nucleus of a new army for the relief of Kars. 
Grand Duke Michael can safely leave 40,000 men in 
front of Kars, and with the remainder press forward 
toward Erzeroum. 

Agram, October 19,—The Hungarian Government 
has ordered the stoppage of money relief hitherto 
granted to able-bodied Bosnian fugitives. The great- 
est distress and mortality prevail among them. 

Vienna, October 19.—It is announced from Varna 
that Prince Hassan threatens to withdraw the 
Egyptians, in con 6 ahi of their ignomimous 
relegation te garrison duty. 

It is calculated that within the last five or six 
weeks the Russians in Asia have received about 
40,000 fresh troops, The Turkish force opposed to 
them on Monday was estimated at about 30,000 men, 
which is probably correct. 


London, October 20.—The Russian promptuess im 
besieging Kars indicates Russia’s hope of achieving 
such further early success in Asia Minor as must 
vastly improve Russia’s position in any co hated 
for peace during the coming Winter. e key to 
Armenia is again apparently within the grasp of the- 
Czar’s forces, who, a few months ago, after their 
victory at Kurukdere, near the field recently won, 
were turned back from their triumphant march to 
Erzeroum only by the Circassian insurrection within 
their rear. That danger being no longer present, the 
Armenian campaign now bida fair to finally result 
in a complete overthrow of the Turks, and give 
their foe a hold upon the territory from which diplo- 
macy will not easily dislodge him. 


St. John, N. B., October 20th.—A fire started in 
Main street, Portland, a populous suburb of St. John, 
this morning, and in a short time a number of 
dwellings and stores were consumed. St. John was 
called upon for assistance which was promptly gives. 
At five o’clock the burnt district extended from 
Arcadia, and thence to Main street. Both sides of 
Chapel street are in ruins. : 

St. John, New Brunswick, October 26th.—The fire 
in Portland burned itself out about 9 o’clock. Nearly 
seventy-five honses were destroyed. One man was 
burned to death, and several men and women injured. 
Drunkenness and rowdyism were rampant during the 
progress of the flames. The Town Council is taking 
measures to relieve the sufferers. The fire is 
supposed to have been the work of an incendiary—a — 
previous attempt having been made to burn the 
building in which the flames were first. discovered. 
The loss is estimated at $200,000. Many-of the 
homeless were sufferers by the 8t. John fire. 

Bucharest, October 21.—A report is current that 
the Roumanians recaptured the second Grivitza re- 
doubt on Saturday, but this is not (Sunday evening) 
confirmed. A member ofthe Red Cross Society says 
that orders have been received to prepare for the re- 
reception of 6,000 wounded. This evidently isa pon 
exaggeration. There are probably about eight of nine 
hundred. Itis said that the Turks had mined the 
redoubt, and waiting until it was full of Roumanians, 
exploded it, and then made the assault. It is thonght 
fighting is still going on. 

Constantinople, October 21th.—Sulieman Pasha 
telegraphs that the Russians have incorporated 
18,000 Bulagarians with their army, and that he ex- 
pectsto be attacked. He has entrenched himself so 
as to cover Rustchuk. 

Tiflis, October 19.—A column has been sent south- 
ward to hold the road from Kars to Erzeroum. 
Large reinforcements left last night to join Mukhtar 
Pasha. It is also started from Batoum. 

Bucharest, October 19.—The Roumanians have 
approached within twenty metres of the second Gri- 
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been evacuated by the Turks during the last five} ports that the Czarowitch has removed his head- 
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The Russians before Plevna have received reinforce- 
ments of 10,000 infantry. 

October 19.—Some Bosnian insurgents 
have proclaimed a Provisional Government, with 
Yonin, a brother of the Russian Consul at Cettinje, 
as President. 

Poredin, October 10.—The Czar, in addressing his 
general staff on Wednesday, declared that he and 
all the members of the Imperial family would remain 
with the army to share in the labours and fortunes of 
the war, and witness the deeds of the soldiers. He 
concluded ; J myself will care for the wants. of the 
army, and if necessary all Russia will, as once before, 

e up arms,” 

Chicago, October 19th.—The Times’ London cor- 
respondent at Bucharest thinks Osman Pasha is near 
the point of surrender, owing to want of food and 
medicine, and that he will forced to capitulate 
without a Russian assault. All reports from Turkish 
deserters show that Osman is reduced to great straits, 
but no great reliance can be placed on their state- 
ments. 

A correspondent at Pera says: Osman has supplies 
for sixty days, and every confidence is felt in his abi- 
lity to hold his position. Osman is unable to move, 
and the responsibility now rests on Sulieman. Re- 
ports from Shumla assert that his advance has felt 
the Russians, and will give battle without delay. 
Heavy fighting is expected from him, but no success, 
as the Russians occupy a position nearly as strong as 
that of the Turks at Plevna. 

St. Petersburg, October 19th.—On receiving infor- 
mation of Moukhtar Pasha’s defeat, Ismail Pasha 
withdrew from the neighbourhood of Igdyr to the 
Heights of Bzar, near the frontier. It is believed he 
is on the point of completely evacuating territory. 


Chicago, October 19th.—A London paper declares 
concerning Osman Pasha that he is neither Bazaine 
nor Crawiord, but the following is his undoubted his- 
tory: He isa native of Armenia, Asia Minor, born 
in 1832 and educated in the military school at Con- 
stantinople. He i never wey im ee — 
Kuropean ; rig aera oer rench. e is 
tall, apare, somewhat delicate in health, active, intel- 
ligent and attentive to his duties. He inquires per- 
sonally into every detail of his army and its tactics, 
directing the mode -in which they are to be executed. 
He possesses urbane and agreeable manners and is a 
favourite with friends and intimate acquaintances. 

Tiflis, October 19.—The Russians moved on Kars 

esterday. Siege material has left Alexandrople for 
Kars. Ismail Basha’s army has retired into Turkish 
territory, followed by General Tergukassoff. The 
Russian garrison of Ardahan and the Rion Corps 
have been erdered to codperate in the general ad- 
vance. 

Erzeroum, October 19.—Kars is said to be already 
seater blockaded. There are rumors that the 

sians have occupied Peneck. 

London, Friday October 19.—A dispatch from 
Tiflis says: It is estimated that the Russians cap- 
tured in the battle on Monday last thirty-two batta- 
lions of Turks, four brigades of artillery, one hundred 
officers, and two thousand horses. Among the kill- 
ed are a son of the Circassian Chieftain Schanry, and 
a Tarkish General of Cavalry, Louissa Pasha. The 
Russians estimate the total Turkish loss at 16,000 
men, together with great stores of munitions and 
provisions. 

London, October 18.—A correspondent at Vienna 
telegraphs, under date of Thursday night: It is 
rumored the assault upon Plevna was recom- 
menced to-night. 

London, October 18.—A dispatch from Biela re- 
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her lg from Dolma Monastyr to Boistovo, which is © 
urther north, between Lom and Jalta. 


London, October 18.—A special from Sistova says: 
The Russian contractor has informed Grand Duke 
Nicholas that the material ordered in England for 
the construction of iron huts for the troops has been 
en by British Government as contraband 
of war. 


London, October 18th.—A Paris correspondent te- 
legraphs as follows: On the part ofthe Left there 
is a determination and self-restraint more than ever. 
The idea of invalidating elections by wholesale has 
been given up, and only elections palpably vitiated 
will be annulled, particularly those ot the main authors 
of the act of May 16th; but it is even doubtful if 
this will be attempted. I learn that the Commission 
which was discussing the Spanish tariff has been 
warned that it ought to finish its labours before No- 
vember 5th, which indicates a possible retirement of 
the Cabinet. I know that the Duke de Broglie has | 
expressed himself clearly on this point, and he is the | 
very Minister whose resignation would be called for 
in case of resistance. But alarming rumors are also — 
current. All who approach official spheres say that 
they are mad; that they have lost their heads ; 
that they are dreaming of a state of siege; of 
fresh dissolution ; of dictatorship; of a plsbieabs; 
of more energetically managed elections, and of the — 
so-called safety of the country at any price. The 
correspondent summarizes the views current at 
the Elysée, which he derived from a conversa- 
tion with a person intimate there. Accord- 
ing to this information the elections are not 
regarded as necessitating a retirement of the Cabinet. 
The Marshal will wait to see what will be the attitude 
of the Chamber. If it shows an aggressive temper, 
a disposition to thwart the Cabinet, or force on the 
Marshal a dishonorable policy, consisting of an aban- 
donment of his functions, and a violation of his so- 
lemnly contracted pledges, he will dissolve it again, 
and in the unlikely event of the Senate refusing its 
assent to dissolution, the Marshal will, if necessary, 

rsist in dissolving the Deputies, being sided ole 

y public interests. He considers that the elections 
show that France demands a Republic coupled with 
order, and believes that he alone can give her both 
in conjunction. - He thinks also that in the elections 
of Sunday last the country did not fully appreciate 
the interest at stake. 


London, October 20th.—A Simnitza dispatch says ; 
Rain is falling heavily with every appearance of long 
continuance. The roads are all but impassable, 
There was never anything like it. 

At Baladava forty Turkish soldiers deserted from 
Osman Pasha’s camp to-day, and declare that there 
was 80 little food in Plevna that the men only gota 
pound of bread in 24 hours. There were 130,000 
men in Plevna who could only be made to surrender 
by hunger. | 

London. October 20th.—The Times says: As the - 
German Government refuses to sell silver. at the 
existing rates, supplies are very small, Notwith- 
standing the limited amount offering there has been 
moderate a business doing and the market appears 
firm. The last quotation was 55d. 

London, October 18th.—The steamer Fitzmaurice, 
has recovered the Cleopatra caisson, ninety miles 
north of Ferral, Spain. 


London, October 18th.—A Vienna dispatch says 
Mukhtar Pasha’s defeat makes further operations of 
Ismael Pasha against Igdyr out of the question, and 
if he does not retreat promptly he may share the fate 
of Mukhtar’s army. The division of the Russian 
force at Ardahan will not remain idle longer. The 
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Russian march on Erzeroum may be tried again this|tively. The great question is, What will the present 
Ministry, and above all Marshal MacManon, do? 
Rumors relative to his intentions vary continually. 
The latest are to the effect that the Ministers are 
inclined to resign, but it is added that the Marshal’s 
private advisers hold that the Marshal cannot yield 
to the dictates of the Democracy without breaking 
his repeated pledges, but that he will accept the Left 
Centre if it severs itself from the rest of the Left; 
that he cannot advance toward the Left Centre while 
it retains its present alliance, as such step would lead 
him finally to accept a radical Ministry. It is not 
surprising, considering the dangerous couneels offered 
to the Marshal, that vague rumors of a coup d'etat 
have been in circulation for two days. Business has 
slackened, and the situation, instead of improving, 
seems to be becoming more gloomy and disquieting. 
There are evidently men who have an interest in 
driving the Marshal to extreme measures. The 
correspondent says, in conclusion, that he believes the 
Marshal, however, incapable of prolonging the agita- 
tion, which, if much protracted, would be fatal. The 
bulk of the nation desires settlement by an under- 
standing with the Marshal. 

Constantinople, October 17.—Suleiman Pasha on 
Tuesday made a reconnoissance in person as far as 
Tirsterik. A battle with the Czarewitch is momen- 
tarily expected. 

Snow in Shipka Pass is one metre deep, and opera- 
tions there are impossible. 


London, October 17.—An official dispatch from 
Mukhtar Pasha, dated Kars Monday, 15th. says : 

“Our centre, after being exposed for over four 
hours to an overwhelming cannonade and incessant 
assaults was compelled to retreat, leaving Dulias 
Hill in the hands of the enemy. The Russians then 
occupied all stragetical points in the direction of 
Kars, to which place we withdrew with one division, 
to prepare our revenge. Another division, including 
the corps commanded by Rachid Omar, Kiazin, 
Moussa and Chevket Pasha, continues to hold its 
positions on Kara Dagh.”’ | 

Mukhtar Pasha says his loss is only 800 hors de 
combat, which is obviously untrue. He claims that 
a regiment and a half of Russian cavalry, and four 
battalions of infantry were totally destroyed. Mukh- 
tar attributes his defeat to Russian reinforcements 
and the fact that they were able to place in position 
200 guns, served by skilled artillerists. 

Bucharest, October 17.—The bombardment of 
Plevna has been recommenced along the whole dine, — 
and a decisive action is imminent. Russian advices 
report large numbers of Turks deserting from Plevna. 

It is stated that Osman Pasha’s communications 
with Sofia have been cut. Suileman Pasha is con- 
centrating all his forces Kadikoi. 

London, October 17.—A Vienna correspondent 
says that Greece demands that the Greek flag shall 
be formally saluted on the citadel at Larisda, as 
reparation for the recent attack on the Greek Con- 
sulate. The Porte objects to this, because of the 
excitement which such a salute would cause among 
the Turkish population. In spite of this, no appre- 
hension is entertained of an immediate collision, 
which as in Servia’s case, depends on events at the 
seat of war. 

London, October 17th.—A special from Paris says: 
The French Government seems decided on using for- 
midable administration machinery to influence the 
election of 15,000 Conseillors D’ Arondissement, and 
Conseillors-Generaux on the 4th of November, three 
days before the meeting of the Chamber. These elec- 


















































ear. 

: London, October 18th.—A correspondent who has 
just inspected the Russian route of communication 
from Giurgevo to Simnitza, telegraphs from Simnitza 
that the road for the whole distance is almost im- 
passable. The mud varies from two to four feet in 
depth, and wagons with arms, munitions and provi- 
sions are hopelessly stuck. 

Paris, October 17.—Further denial is given to the 
statement that the Ministers intend to resign. It is 
stated that the Ministers have not for a single mo- 
ment entertained the idea of resigning, any more 
than the President has thought of separating him- 
self from them. Minister Fourtou, in receiving the 
Prefects to-day explained to them in the name of the 
Government that the electoral struggle which had 
gained fifty seats for the Conservatives would con- 
tinue on October 28th, at the second ballotings, and 
on November 4th, at the elections for Councils-Gen- 
eral, under precisely the same conditions as it was 
entered upon. It seems certain that Gambetta is 
strenuously endeavoring to unite all factions of the 
Left into a single group. 

London, October 17.—General Grant was present 
at a banquet in Birmingham this evening. The 
Mayor presided. Mr. John Bright sent a letter re- 
gretting his absence, but expressing his confidence 
that General Grant would meet a reception which 
would show him how much Birmingham was in 
sympathy with him and his country. After the 
health of the Queen was drank, the Mayor proposed 
that of the president of the United States as a poten- 
tate-whom all should honor. This was received with 
due honor by the company. Chamberlain, M. P. for 
Birmingham, then proposed the health of the ex- 
President in a happy speech. General Grant, in 
response, referring to the last speaker’s allusion to 
the prompt disbandment of the army after the civil 
war, said: “ We Americans claim so much personal 
independence and general intelligence that I do not 
believe it possible for one man to assume any more 
authority than the constitution and laws give him.” 
As to the remarks which would accrue to America by 
the establishment of free trade, the General said she 
had a profective tariff until her manufactures were 
established. American manufactures were rapidly 
Progressing and America was thus becoming a great 

ee trade nation. {Laughter.] The General then 
nor thanked the company for the reception given 

im. - 

London, October 17.—A Paris correspondent tele- 
graphs as follows: The Left have proclaimed that 
they will annul elections obtained by permitting can- 
didates to post on walls addresses printed on white 

aper, which, according to law, should be only used 
or placards emanating directly from the Govern- 
ment. All the Governmental candidates used white 
paper for their placards. The Left hereby intend to 
ay down a principle binding on themselves as well as 
on their opponents, and to inflict a solemn. condem- 
nation on official candidacy, backed by unblushing 
coercion. They also announce that if the Cabinet is 
not formed from the majority, they will pass at the 
very first hgh vote of want of confidence, and 
after insuring the payment of the interest on the 
National debt and supplies for the army, public works, 
and purely administrative purposes, they will refuse 
all votes necessary for working of the Cabinet, such 
as secret service money and salaries of functionaries : 
do everything in short which can oblige a Cabinet 
acting within the law to abandon the struggle. The 
conditions on which the members of the Left who|tions are of importance, Conseillors-Generaux, and 
might be summoned would agree to form a Cabinet | Conseillors-D’ Arondissement, and Delegates of Prin- 
are also spoken of ; but it is too soon, for nobody is|cipalities, being electors of the Senate. The third of 
at present in @ position to formulate them authorita-}the Senate retires early in 1879. 
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discussion of the merits of tobacco. Kaibara opposes its 
use altogether, as appears from the following extract from 


his work above-quoted :—“ Of articles of food and drink 
the three potables* saké, tea and tobacco are the most ap- 
preciated by all degrees of social rank and intelligence. 
Medical writers tell ux that though saké has some evil 
qualties, it is very wholesome when taken in small quanti- 
ties, nor did the sages of antiquity reject it altogether. 
Tea has the power of quenching our thirst and driving 
away troubles. Tobacco alone produces no benefit, but 
on the contrary does more harm than anything else. 
It is not worth while to chide the common people for 
sucking it in, but for gentlemen aiid ‘superior men’ to 
follow after a custom imported from a barbarous country, 
and to take pleasure in and praise that which harms the 
body are woeful errors. In the year 1615 the Shiyaugun 
published a decree throughout the empire by which the 
sucking-in of tobacco was forbidden, a most wise law 
indeed, but it has been left to the present day to lament 
over the relaxation of this prohibition.” 

The subject of tobacco in Japan is by no means ex- 
hausted in the few notes which I have here put together. 
The methods of cultivation and preparation for the market, 
the manufacture of the dried leaf for use, the machin- 
ery used in cutting it, the manufacture of pipes, pouches 
and tobacco-trayx, the statistics of production, domestic 
consumption and foreign export, the different brands 
esteemed by smokers, are all subjects worthy of notice, but 
they are foreign to the task which I had set myself, 
namely to determine the date of the introduction of fobacco 
into this country, the limits of which question I have 
already exceeded. I will only touch upon one other point, 
namely the signboard now in vogue. ‘The paper screens 
which close the front of a tobacconists shop are usually 
adorned with a coloured drawing of a tobacco leaf, and 
the two Chinese characters {AF which literally mean 
“country capital.” This sign is to be seen in every part 
of Japan, and was a mystery to me for some years, until 
‘I discovered that the proper way to read the characters 
was Kokubu, and that they form the name of the town in 
Ohosumi, on the gulf of Kagoshima, which is celebrated 
for the fine qualities of the tobacco grown in the neigh- 
bourhood. Here was the administrative capital of the 
province of Ohosumi at some remote period before the 
times of the Shivaugun, and from beiug general Aokubu 
has come to be an individual name by a process sufficiently 
common in the topographical history of all countries. It 
must not be suppoxcd from the universality of the sign 
board that Kokubu is able to supply the whole of Japan 

with its produce, and in fact it might in nearly every case 
be simply translated ‘Tobacco sold here.” I add a list 
of native works consulted in collecting materials of this 
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* In Japanese one is said to ‘driuk’ tobacco; tabaku wo noma, 





The steamer Fleurs Castle, which arrived Monday from London, 
reports two mishaps during the passage. In the Suez Canal she 
broke her propeller and had to discharge about three hundred tons 
of cargo, and, in consequence, she was in the Canal six days. In 
the China Sea she experienced a strong monsoon and confused sea ; 
and, shipping a large sea, her aft wheel and steering gear were 
carried away.—S. C'. dC. Gazette. 





Revenue and Expenditure.—The receipts on account of revenue 
from the Ist April, 1877, when there was a balance of £5,988, 650, 
to Sept. 22 were £34,491,434, against £33,727,006 in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding financial year, which began 
with a balance of £5,119.587. The net expenditure was 
£36,010,090, against £35,174,510 to the same date in the previous 
year. The Treasury balance on the 22nd inst. amounted to 
£3,334,995, and at same date in 1876 to £2,819,375.—L. « C. Ex- 

VCds. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF 
JAPANESE FOOD. 





Sikakujio, Osaka, 30th July, 1877: 


To E. Satow Esq., 


Corresponding Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society. 

Amongst the articles which the Siyakujio of Osaka 
has sent to the Exhibition of Tékié, there are several 
kinds of food, together with a report of their analysis. 
The time for ‘analysing them being very limited (three 
wea only) the analyses have been necessarily incom- 
plete 

Four kinds of Red Beans, called Adzuki, No. 1, 2, 3 
and 4 were successively examined, these being the seeds 
of Phaseolus radiatus, Linn. var. subtrilobata. These 
Beans form one of the principal articles of food of the 
Japanese, and are also especially used by those who 
suffer from birt-biri, they being supposed to act as a 
diuretic. But excepting a certain red-coloured matter, 
I have not yet found anything in these Beans which is 
not always to be met with in seeds of the genus Pha- 
s@olus; the examination, however, is still going on. 
No. 5 a variety of hulled rice, called Mochi-gomé; No. 6 
common hulled rice (Komé); No. 7 Rye and No. 8 
Nbr all of native growth and all of last year’s pro- 

uction. 


ANALYSES. . 

No. 1.—Red Beans (Adzwht), large kind. 
Specific gravity...... ss... 1.276 
WAltEr.........sesccccevceseceeee 14,58 per cont. | 
PLO liOG ii Sincieesuwescei ncssaeese 2.76 5, 

PAC i oasscevessievevencewanideses 0.35 =, 
NUMPOP6Ncescssceesenseecnesexs . 286 ,, corresponding 


with about 17.9 per cent. of albumen. 
No. 2.—Red Beans (ddzuhi), small kind. 


Specific sieada: Leena --» 1.300 

Water iicccscccsecssscsceee .-. 13.29 per cent. 

PAWS cas vcscrasiccssaewsvins coe ©6295 - 

AU’ scctucevensvsasdessusewsuces . 0.30 

INTUPOGEN oe ceases ccsvenvdtssas 2.96 » corresponding 


with about 18.5 per cent. of albumen. 


No. 3.—Red Beans (Adzuki), large kind. 
Specific gravity 84 


e@eeeeteosn eeoaese 1, 


Wuter......+ Pisibcionie aeetade -- 16.08 per cent. 
BSNIOR io cscsincecevesteuencsdscte 2.77 om 
FAC iisiscaveee sWbeuseicaeaneerwes 0.34 af 


Nitrogen ........sseeee. 2.84 - 
with about 17.7 per cent. of albumen. 


No. 4.—Red Beans (Adzuhi), small kind. 


corresponding 


Specific gravity ...c.esseceee 1.289 

WAterD ..ccccccsseccceccersseeeee 13.01 per cent. 

Ashes..... seeccveccceseresssesees GUO - 

DE Ob ise tascsoelaceeseaaseverees we 0,32 458 

Nitrogen .....scccccesseceeeeee 2.95 » corresponding 


with about 18.4 per cent. of albumen. 
No. 5.—Rice ( Mochi-gomé). 


Specific gravity .......s00. 1394 

Water ..ccccosccrcrcccccsseccces 14.00 per cent. 

ASshe8 ......000. ssstssssareiese- Jt4 s 
Pebiirscsvissconscvevecssescosccs. “200 ms 

Nitrogen .. siveunsactence seseseee 0.972 »» corresponding 


with about 6.07 per cent. of albumen. 
No. 6.—Common Rice (Komé. ) 


Specific erry weeee 1.370 

Water ..ccccccccvcecersosceceece 11.18 per cent. 

Ashes..... Swicevesenecsan tees « 1.22 $s 

Bab sie cicvccevestcedeens seaeevan . 148 4s 

Nitrogen ..... Kaaviies sueuabias . 0.981 se corresponding 


with about 6.13 per cent. of albumen. 
No. 7.—Rye (gaan de ) 


Specific gravity ....ccusoee . 1.384 

Water veces ccccccsercees - 13.49 per cent. 

ABNOS iisiscéccssstcsinsccscvcce. -2,02 a 

PAU ccrstatesasisceeseesisruese- OT ‘ 

Nitrogen ........ Scevecessev anes 1.49 » corresponding 


with about 9.8 per cent, of albumen. 
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No. 8.— Wheat (Mug?). No. 6.—Rice, called Komé. 
Specific gravity ....ccsscccee 1.269 . Specific gravity 1,370. 
Water fie = ieivesena’s ..ee- 12.38 per cent. Water .....ececeee Sd sveseateudeweeseeseuseueenses 11.18 per cent. 
AShES coccccccccccccccecs pene 1.93 - PGNOB: ecseriecinscesccveseccswessseeves o ceeceee - 1.22 ,, 
Fat ui eee gcgit'a doe el edeeeecaewe cas’ 1.56 ” Fat ecsces ‘cevces Secerecevceesesccce CCCOCH coe ote : ee 1.43 99 
Nitrogen ......sccccsseceececees 1.50 ,, corresponding} Nitrogen 0,981 per cent. corresponding 
with about 9.4 per cent. of albumen. S with about: Albumen ..,.....ssccecees ap ” 
, u ar @eeeee sees ee sees eseeesesese eee e: 60008 8g 888808 7 

To determine the amount of fat, I used & liquid, which Search eseese eee Seeseseeseceeenneceseneesegeeeee 74.60 , 
I have always found admirably suited for this purpose! Cellulose, etc......-ssseeeseesseceeers scsccccsce 5.29 ge 
when analyzing seeds, viz., Petroleum ether (so called by 
the Dutch). This ether may be easily obtainéd through 100.00 


fractional distillation of naphtha, which owing to the open- 
ing of petroleum wells, has recently become an article of 
trade ; the Japanese know it under the name of Seki-né- 
yu or Ko sei-yu or Ki-hats’-yu. As far as I know, this 
naphtha is principally used in the lanterns, which now, 
during the summer evenings, serve as imitations of gas 
light. I fancy that owing to its highly inflammable nature, 
it must be a dangerous plaything for those who use it. 
The naphtha gives about one-third of ether at a very 
moderate cost, while the residue can be used as kerosene 
oil. 
I am, dear Sir, most truly yours, 


B. W. DWARS. 





Siyakujio, Osaka, 18th October, 1877. 


To E. Satow Esq., 
The Corresponding Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society 

Dear Sr1r,—Last August I sent you some notes about 
analyses of Japanese Food, since then I have examined 
the two kinds of rice and two of red beans more minutely, 
and now beg to Jay before the Asiatic Society the result 
of my experiments as a supplement to the first notes on 
these two important articles of food. 


It is as follows : 


No. 3.—Red Beans, called Adzuhi (large kind). 
Specific gravity 1.284. 


Water ..... oeetescccscssecsecesccccsccer sconces 16.08 per cent. 
Ashes eecce © Peeves coccccces cacceccseccesececesece 2.77 ” 
Wat ose cesses sesccnsesees bieaadccedwnsdvevsvawes 0.34 ,, 
Nitrogen 2.84 per cent. corresponding 

with about: Albumen...........ssee- US: 4s 
Sugar and Gui sscsescccscccsssessacenesevess 10.60 ,, 
Stace lisiivectatacackbevesemaavecctesasesssscassen 37.50 ,, 
Cellulose, colouring matter, etc...... .... 14.96 ,, 

100.00 


No. 4.—Red Beans, called Adzzhkz (small kind). 
Specific gravity 1.289. 





WALELr ...ccccccccccccsvcccccccesscvsseees Sopsneee 13.01 per cent. 
ABLES secccccercccrssecsscecces eesocnecersscoesoe 3.03 ,, 
PAh oscenvdtevcnvcedivessanesSeutsorencaecssounns 0.32 =, 
Nitrogen 2.95 per cent. corresponding 

with about: Albumen........ Sececaeas 18.44 __,, 
Sugar and Gum.........+6. (Seavewarea’s sipsese 12.00 - 5 
SURV OU pccecs iuceaiasesvasrcaapicieaeciasve ceases 34.50 __,, 
Cellulose, colouring matter, etc..... ...... 18.40 __,, 

100.00 
No, 5.—Rice, called Mochi-gomé. 

| Specific gravity 1.394, 
WW Atel secicess- <ieaiy nivesieensarsaniees seooeseee 14.00 per cent. 
AMOS saccescce vécncessadoesietadecr esas ties tcssd lds, 
Fl eave ds ddentecouebadadeeTiaeeisscitecwecescoc 2.36 ,, 
Nitrogen 0.972 per cent. corresponding 

with about : Albumen.,..............0.. 6.07 __,, 
SUCK sesvcseccvevesecensseesecvevevcsscscnsvecss 0.13 =, 
SEATON Sass cavsahauaan eal es reewsererdueseaien; 71.7 vi 
Cellulose, CtC...secevecees pice dansianadecesuss 4.60 5, 

100,00 


I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


B. W. DWABS. 








ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

A General Meeting of Society was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Yokohama, on Baturday the 10th instant, Sir Harry Parkes, 
President, in the Chair. 

The minutgs of the last general meeting held in T6kié on 
the 27th ultimo were taken as read. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Satow his paper on 
“The Introduction of Tobacco into Japan” was read by the 
Recording Secretary. 

At its conclusion the President observed that the evidence 
collected with so much care by Mr. Satow appeared to estab- 
lished beyond question that tobacco had been introduced into 
Japan by Europeans. The fact that the plant was only 
known colloquially in Japan by its European name, afforded 
in itself a proof of that conclusion, which was scarcely shaken 
by the legendary notices referred to in the paper. He was 
not aware, however, that it had yet been satisfactorily shewn 
that China was wholly indebted to Europeans for tobacco. It 
was common to suppose that the use of that narcotic which 
had spread with such wonderful rapidity, and was now 
universal, had emanated from one spot—Cuba, where, as we - 
know, it was first discovered by Columbus, but in a wild state. 
The American tobacco or Nicotiana tobacum is the species 
with which we are so familiar, but our information 
respecting Asiatic tobaccos is much more limited. We know 
that one of the Asiatic species, the Nicotiana rustica 
grows in Syria and the North of India, and the celebrated 
travellers Huc and Gabet have stated that this species is the 
tobacco of Thibet and Western China. The marked difference 
in appearance, between the tobacco of Sze-chuen—the prin- 
cipal western province of China,—and that of the centre and 
littoral, may have been observed by any resident in that coun- 
try. Meyen speaks of carvings of tobacco pipes resembling 
those now in use in China being found on very old sculptures, 
but one must know the age of those sculptures to appreciate 
the value of this remark. But although China may have had 
its indigenous tobacco from early times, the American species 
may also have been introduced into the South through 
Luzon, as mentioned in the paper, and into the North 
through Japan and Korea. Dr. Williamson tells us that 
tobacco entered China through Manchuria, the Manchus 
receiving it from Japan by way of Korea in about the year 
1,600. This may partly account for the severity of the Chin- 
ese Edict of 1838 referred to by Mr. Satow, which was perhaps 
directed as much against the Manchus, as being the national 
enemy of that date, as against the plant itself. Dr. William- 
son found tobacco growing throughout Manchuria and in 
marvellous luxuriance, the leaves being of extraordinary 
size, twenty-four inches long and eight inches broad. The 
tobacco of Japan does not appear to be of superior quality, 
perhaps because it is not cultivated or cured with the care 
bestowed on the plant elsewhere, but full information respec- 
ing the growth and capacities of the Japan leaf would be very 
acceptable. In China its use is common to all classes and ages 
of the people, and to both sexes. He would be glad to see it 
form a larger article of export than it did at present, but he 
had been told that it was the spongy character of the leaf that 
gave it its value in Europe and that it was chiefly used for 
mixing with stronger qualities, because it facilitated the ab« 
sorption of water. 
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Mr. Hall noticed the contradiction between the story of the 
practice of smoking being brought by Hideyoshi's soldiers from 
the Korea, and the belief that smoking was introduced into 
China through the Korea from Japan, and expressed: his opi- 
nion that the latter waa more likely to be correct. 

Mr. Hodges observed that it was curious that the prohibi- 
tion of tobacco by Iyeyasu should synchronise with the cele- 
brated “Counterblast against Tobacco Smoke” issued by 
James I. 

Mr. Hall remarked on this, that both in England and Japan 
the use of tobacco as a sedative had been first weloomed then 
condemned, and at length admitted into a large measure of 
general favour, and thought that there was room for a ques- 
tion whether opium was not passing throught similar phases 
of public opinion, and being now in the second stage, might 
not at some future time reach the third stage and come into 
general use. 

Mr. Tsuda remarked that to the best of his knowledge the 
tobacco cultivated in Japan is specifically identical with the 
tobacco of America, but that there has been a steady increase 
im the size of the leaf during the time which it has been a 
Japanese product. 

Dr. Hepburn alluded to the wide spread use of tobacco, 
and the strange nature of the demand made by the human 


system in all climates for an article that is probably injurious, placed 


Dr. Eldridge, classing tobacco with many other articles 
consumed for somewhat similar purposes, such as betel nut, 
cocoa, tea and coffee, alluded to the fact that tobacco appears 
to be the favourite article of the class, for wherever introduced 
it either entirely supplants the indigenous representative of 
its family, or at the least becomes its formidable rival. 
The question as to whether articles such as tobacco are 
injurious, neutral or positively beneficial to the human system, 
is still an open one as in the days of King James and Pope 
Urban. There is high authority for believing that the exces- 
sive development of the nervous system of man, above that 
of other animals, has created a want that is only to be supplied 


by agents of this class. 





AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
Tuesday, 13th November, 1877. 


Although the weather yesterday morning was all that could 


be wished, about midday the sky became overcast and a|- 


disagreeable wind set in from the South, which doubtless 
prevented many people being present at the meeting of the 
Athletic Association, as we were sorry to observe that the 
attendance was not up to the usual mark, though the Grand Stand 
was happily well filled with ladies. Owing to the usual two 
days’ sport having been condensed into one, punctuality was an 
absolute necessity in order to get through with all the events 
before dark, and the members of the Committee worked hard 
to this effect. The Association was indebted to Admiral 
Patterson, Captain Young and the officers of the Tennessee for 
the attendance during the afternoon of the capital band of 
that veasel. 


1—100 Yarps Fiat. Handicap. Two Prizes. 1st Prize, 
‘“‘ Chaa-sze’s Cup.” 


Ist Heart. 
T. L. Boag, 15 yards.........0....ccccceceseeeeeeeenes 1 
R. Ward, 10 yards...............ccceccceeeeeceeeee ene 2 
C. P. Hall, 6 yards............ cece ececeecenee eee 0 
Boag won with plenty to spare in 10} secs. 
2ND HEatT. 
Wh. Platt, 12 yards... ............... cece eeeeee eee 1 
E. F. Kilby, 6 yards................ccccceseeeeeceenes 2 
Fy Walker, 2 yards co. ccicswevsissecascainnsccanee’s 0 
H, J. Gorman, 8 yards.. ................cseseceeeees 0 
Platt won a good race by a yard. Time 10? secs. 
3rD Heat. 
H. Vincent, 15 yards................cccccc cece eee e ee 1 
A. J. Smith, 1) yards... eee eee eee 2 
R. Négre, 15 yards.............cececcecceceeseeeeenes 0 
A. J. Clode, 10 yards..............cccccccececeeee cee 0 


For the third time the limit man had the best of it, and won in 


10 secs, Go gle 
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2.—THROWING AT WICKETS. One Prize. 
Oo Pe Eas sacle ye veceuecex cei vaan eecsatiewens l 
By WV BOE soos hc tawseenieveawieedediek unease 0 
PS ONGN Ot oases exorcise cated bl pees acienl: 0 
BE a WV ip Cease Nick's vacavnce/eubacesones 0 
MS SING ood oss ech dit taken ye sod nui Sienna eaeuie 0 
Ds Ads ROBB ian suscrrevihteincetarcawseetnseauehAeennan 0 
Bes BAND et tciratiei idea leuieahidessiaepeicuarens 0 
Ws 0 TURF oe sodicc soeansacs aude awex nei ees 0 
WV PRG oe Saleen edhe Gsbiwa cApaeadostdes's 0 
Geo. Hamilton. ..........c cece cee e cece ees As cwane 0 
DOs WR 3, een a ee Pe 0 
| 5 ile FY: RAR nee ope SPU Neen Oana 0 


Not a single one touched the wicket but Hall, who carried away 
the middle ehrpen etd a good throw. A good deal of wildness and 


variety was displayed by some of the competitors. 
3.—150 Yarps Fiat. Handicap. Two Prizes. Ist Prize, 
“ Tto Cup.” 
First Heat. 
C. P. Hall, 12 yards..........cccccccccsssecsereeeeees 1 
R. Nagre, 15 yards...........ccccseeceesenseeeseeneees 0 
Virtually a walk over for Hall. Time 152 secs. 
Szconp Hrat. 
A. T. Wateon, scratch. ..........cccecccceeeeeeeeens t 
F. Walker, 3 yards............ccccccseceeessceeeeeees + 
We. Platt, 10 Gare iiss cosinwcdevacssspectine cpexasser 3 


There was a splendid race for this, Watson and Walker er 
on such even terms by the handicap that they finished wi 
a dead heat, Platt being very close up indeed. Time 15} secs. 


Tuirp HEatT, — 


R. Ward, 10 

E. F. Kilby, 10 yards 

Kilby did not complete the course, so Ward came in a winner 
in 16 secs. 


4.—GRIFFINS Race. 440 Yarps F.at. 
Open to Competitors who have never won a Race at a 
previous meeting of this Association. One Prize. Presented. 


By Ac ¥ CON iio liid hesitate 1 
T. R. H. McClatchie...............cccceececeseseeees 2 
Ti Ns, BORG we wanansat asec ines iokensienGesaniekissess 3 


Vincent at once took a lead which he never resigned. Both 
McClatchie and closed up to the leader at the top of the back 
stretch, and coming home McClatchie challenged Vincent and the 
two had a good race together, the latter proving the best, and 
winning by several lengths in 62 seconds, 


5.—100 Yarps Fiat. Handicap. 
For Boys under 12 years of age. Entrance Free. Three 
Prizes. 


First Heat. 

Ve BROOM G iiciiecggcveicvtanetssdeaciaucniivvezeansees ee | 
Sgeconp Hgat. 

Fig: Vite tiicisivnsisccesiecivsiaciascdsasedchots eases ] 
THIRD Heat 

H. Von Hemert............ccecceses scat ol uaabeuaites 1 
FourtTH HEat. 

Bis WOE iiss ved siciccdsiceccctiacciaverwesieveasd: 1 
Firth Heat 

Wc BAGO iin toxics icssesieassccrtwisinssacaccsniveenss 1 
Fina HEAT 

hg VOB a is osdaca dean bis vacate Hasta l 

Bi. FOO WALON evince civic iaic coadasohexkesibsv dea vewanesdieee 2 

Mi SOOM is sad civic chairasicsincecicduekesssenestewdia 3 

WY 5, PURGING cas cast sissies scsiswenscesacdestsecenecessiaae 0 

By x. VOmi FLOUMOOG oii eden scccesdsasisavandsassccace vac 0 


This race, which presented the usual features, seemed to 
afford great amusement to the youthful competitors. 


6.—440 Yarps Fiat: HanpicaP. Two Prizes. Ist Prizes, 
‘“‘ Spectators’ Cup.” Presented. 


R. Nedgre, GO yards.........ccccscssccscssssceseee ave 1 
H. J. Gorman, scratch,........ccccccscsssscsceces os 2 
OC, P. Hall, 10 Yaris cicseicxssdesissticncvenavevess 3 
E. F. Kilby, 15 yards...........ccccsssesecseseeeees 0 
J. J. Dare, scratcb..........ccccccccccsvscscecescccces 0 
A. J. Clode, 40 yards.............cccccsceceesseeoseos 0 
Bea. WV GEG, SCPRCON 6 oscciicoaccosesscctacacveniecssde 0 


Of the seven who started but three completed the course. Négre, 
who was the limit man, went steadily ahead and never lost the 
advantage he started with. Ward made the pace hot at the start 
but could not maintain it and had to retire, while Gorman put on 
a good spurt coming down the home straight but was too late to | 
catch the leader, who won by several yards, a similar distance 
separating the second and third. Time 58 secs. 


7.—THROWING THE HAMMER, 16 Les. Handicap. One Prize, 


A. J. Smith, 5 feet... ..........ccccscsesecseccseeescee 1 
H. J. Gorman, 8 feet.............cccseseseeees expaus 0 
Bea WV OG, BLOOD iiss cs bactweeescatesess densianavetedon 0 


Smith won by a good throw of 88ft. 4,ins., Ward being. second 
with Soft. Sing” 
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8.—HURDLE Race. 
cap. 2 Prizes. 


T. R. H. McClatchie, 10 yards .............00.. 1 
G. Charlesworth, 10 yards .............:esseeeeees 2 
A. J. Smith, scratch .............:000 ceeceeeseeee ees 0 
A. T. Watson, 6 yards .. .........ccccceseeeee neers 0 


This was a capital race, as McClatchie and Charlesworth who 
had started on even terms, took the last hurdle together, the for- 
mer winning in the run in by a very little. Time 20 seconds. 

9.—Lonc Jump. Handicap. One Prize. 
Aa J. Sunith, 2 16eb asic c sevissc-tenscsseasecasaasits ] 


G. Charlesworth, 18 inches ..............csscceeees 4 
AD i: MUM os asesgskcceaidnkxgeiaitioedaadsvevakeesean suede sieees 0 
Bi Te WGN aicinds ds  Socacassandnentnsevancaigisianets 0 


This was rather tedious for the spectators, as the competitors 
seemed to have no true idea of the value of time, and much delay 
occurred between the various trials. Hall, the scratch man, cleared 
the greatest distance, viz.: 18 ft,, 9ins., but Smith by his allowance 
ecored 19 ft., 3ins., Charlesworth, for the same reason, being 
second with 19 ft. 


10,.—Haur MILE Fiat. Handicap. Two Prizes. 1st Prize, 
“The Clerk's Cup.” 
F. Walker, scratch, ..........0.cccccceceee cee eens 1 
A. T. Wataon, 10 yards .......... ce eeeee ees 2 


Be Ward, 1D Varn as iccsiss ae vctasatne toxpceteysue 0 
A.J. Clode, 10 yards 


Clode’s allowance gave him the lead past the stand the first 
time, Ward and Watson following close together, with Walker ly- 
ing far behind. Clode seemed done after passing the dressing 
room and was ually overtaken by the second and third. Walker 
was far behind until nearing the straight, when he increased his 

and down the home stretch surprised his opponents bya 
emendous rush which carried him past them all and landed him 
the winner of a splendid race by several yards.. Time 2 min., 234 
ecg. 
11.—FiNnaL Heat. 100 Yarps FLat. 


W.. Platt, 12 yards... icisecsisecsccesciess cesses etaas: ] 
H. Vincent, 15 yards................ccceceescee eee ees 2 
T. Li; Bosg,. 15 yards <6 iicseicesccciscivaccswsevevess 3 


This was another good race, Platt winning by the smallest pos- 
sible distance, while Vincent and Boag ran a dead head for second 
place. Time 10 secs. for the actual distance run. Vincent sub- 
- sequently beat Boag in the run off for second place. 


12.—Hop, STEP, AND JUMP. Handicap. One Prize. 


Ve: THOU, GOT RECN sci siscccdcises,waccsewses benavaxids cess 1 
G. Charlesworth, 3 feet................cecceseeceeees 2 
T. L. Boag, 8 feet.............ccccecsesseececeeceeees 0 


Hall at scratch was an winner with the good distance 
covered of 40 ft. 54 ins., Charlesworth with his allowance being 
second with 40 ft. 3.ins. . 


13.—FINAL Heat. 150 Yards Flat. 


F. Walker, 3 yards.............0.:ccccssscseececeeees 1 
C.'P. Hall, 12 yards... cccscssceseesecseees 2 
A. T. Watson, scratch... ...........cccceceececeeeees 3 
R. Ward, scratch..............c.ccecccesesseees boscces 0 


Hall looked very like the winner of this good race. 

ape the same ruse that ip did with Atalanta, 

Valker caused Hall to look back,. by which he probably lost the 
race, which Walker secured just at the post in 15} secs. 


Without 


14.—THROWING THE CRICKET BaLt. One Prize. 
J. Hall, scratch .............ccccecceeeees Katewanaanes 1 
C. P. Hall, scratch................. cecceescecceseeees 0 
A. J. Clode, 2 yards..............cccccccc sec eeeseeees 0 
H. A. Vincent, 10 yards .............. .eceeeseees 0 
A.J. Smith, 5 yards ........0.00.. coccccececeeeeeees 0 
A. T. Watson, 6 yards ...............ccccecececee ees 0 
DD. DOG, 7 VAPOR cssicssccs ces ccvtccsdetsisciccaveres: 0 
H. J. Gorman, 2 yards .................cceecsceceees 0 
We. Pitt, BD VOtOe ses scsicestcvsscisestsvtvessidecsiess 0 
G. Hamilton, 2 feet .............ccccccccceecceceeees 0 
F. W. Strange, scratch.................ccecseceecees 0 


Hall from scratch threw 99 yards 2 feet and won, but Mr. Van 
Buren, who tried his skill though not competing, threw the mag- 
nificent distance of 115 yards 2 feet. 


15.—Lapres’ Purse. 600 Yarps Fiat. Handicap. 
Open to Members of the Association only. One Prize— 
“ The Purse.” 


E. F. Kilby, scratch .................ccccccccceeeens 1 
T. R. H. McClatchie, scratch ..................... 2 
C. P. Hall, scratch...............ccccccee ceceeeeseees 3 
F. Walker,—60 yards..............6. cecceeseeceeees 0 
H. A. Vincent, 12 yards............... ..cceceeeee 0 
A. T. Watson—70 yards.................cccceeee eee 0 


J. J. Dare—60 ya 
R. Négre, 12 yards..............ccecseeceeeeeeesceeees 0 


Pa 7 
_ Kilby made the best of his position, passed those ahead of him 
and quickly took a lead which he kept throughout. McClatchie 
entered the straight close up to him and made a race home with 
Kilby, but the latter was too good and won easily. The penalized 
men were never in the race. Time 1 min., 33 secs. The winner 


was led up to the Grand Stand and received the purse from Mrs, 


Google 


120 Yarps over 10 Fuicuts. Handi- | Enslie, who in a few well expressed words congratulated him on 


his success. 


16.—HiGcH Jump. Handicap. One Prize. 


A. T. Watson, 6 inches 
Bed: SUMS DANG ii di akivss serveaciatoccinnsosns 2 


Watson won by clearing 5 feet. 


17.—ONE MILE Fiat. Handicap. Two Prizes. Ist Prize 
“* Merchant’s Cup.” 
F. Walker, scratch.............cccccceceeeeee see eeeen 1 
A.J. Clode, 180 yards. ................ccceeeee scenes Z 
T.R. H. McClatchie, 120 yards.................. 0 
A. J. Smith, 200 yards.............ccccceeeceeeeecee 0 
A. T. Watson, 40 yards .............ceseeseeeeeees 0 


This was a very hollow affair, one by one retiring with the ex- 
ception of Clode and Walker, and the former only just struggling 
on to secure second place. The time was consequently wretched, 
5 mins., 384 secs. 

18.—PoLre Jump. Handicap. 
G. Charlesworth, 6 incheS.............c.ccseeeee oe 1 
A. J. Smith, scratch... ........cccccceceeeceeee eeeee 2 


Charlesworth cleared 8 ft. 1 in., which his allowance brought up 
to 8 ft. 7 ins., Smith failing to beat that. 


19.—CoNSOLATION. - Once Round. 
For all who have started, but not won a prize at this meet- 
ing. One Prize. Presented by the winners at this meeting. 


R. Ward ... : l 
oa) ci BU a, vas dcculndaslin haniaacadsuesteunseen esis vai 0 
Fed GOMMR oso kee ise adhoc 0 


This was virtually a walk over for Ward. 
Ist F nz e, 


20.—STEEPLE CuiasE. Handicap. Two Prizes. 
Double-barrelled Gun. Presented by Lieut. Fagan, R.M.L.I., 


H. J. Gorman, 90 seconds .............cececeeeees 1 
E. F. Kilby, 60 seconds .................eceeeee oe 2 
R. Ward, 90 seconds.............ccccecceesesceceeees 0 


There being only three competitors for this, of whom only two 
completed the course, the race was robbed of much of its amuse- 
ment. Gorman was in far better condition than the others and 
completed the distance with all its trying obstacles without much 
apparent distress, Kilby following him at a long interval. 





Darkness was gathering when all was concluded, and the suc- 
cessful competitors flocked to the Grand Stand to receive their 
prizes at the hands of Mrs Young, who gracefully congratulated 
each lucky recipient, or happily alluded to the manner in which 
the prize had been won. Mrs: Dare presented the Champion 
Quarter Mile Cup to Mr. Watson, who some few days ago esta- 
blished his right to retain it, and hoped he would be successful in 
compéting for it the third time, so that it might pass into bis un- 
disputed possession. With three hearty cheers for the Ladiea, 
three more for the Admiral, Captain and Officers of the Tennesse, 
and finally three cheers for the Tokio competitors, the meeting 
was brought to a very successful termination. . 





Over four weeks have elapsed since the pedestrian Gale com- 
menced his self-imposed task of ar cepene to walk 1,500 miles in 
1,000 consecutive hours at Lillie Bridge, and every hour he has 
walked his mile and a half off in excellent fashion, keeping well 
within time. There is, therefore, every probability that he will 
succeed, though even so far the performance is unprecedented. 
Gale completed 1,000 miles at 8h. 16m. p.m. on the 22nd inst., in 
the presence of a large company, when he walked the mile anda 
half in 15m. 14s. (mile time, 10min. 3lsec.), which is the fastest 
time he has made so far. His condition is, on the whole, favour- 
able, although aow and then when he starts after a nap he limps 
a bit, but this passes off when he has gone a lap or so and warmed 
to his work, and he generally finishes the last half-mile much 
quicker than the firat.—L. & C. Express, 


According to the latest news from East Africa, the slave trade 
was never 80 utterly et cabrange as now. The seaand land traffic 
is quite at an end, thanks to the cordial action of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and the Consul-General, Dr. Kirk, working on an intel- 
ligent plan. The Sultan, in order to maintain this state of thi 
is organising a force of 500 negro soldiers, to be armed with 
Martini-Henry rifles and a Gatling gun field-piece. Lieut. Mat- 
thews, of Her Majesty’s ship London, is engagéd in organising the 


force.—L. & C. Express 


We are glad to learn that Mr Taro Ando, the popular Vice-Con- 
sul for Japan at this port, has been promoted to the rank of full 
Consul.— China Mail. 





A rumour reaches us that the measures of retaliation which the 
Cantonese Authorities mean to take for the insult they consider 
themselves to have received from the Macao Authorities, nre likely 
to consist of laying an embargo on all Chinese junks trading with 
Macao, in the hope thereby to ruin its trade, and consequently its 
prosperity and endanger eveu its existence as a Colony.—China Mail, 
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Torrespoudence 


eae 
To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 


Sir,—It is well known here that the U. S. S. dlert, 
commanded by Lieut. Commander A.S. Barker, was order- 
ed by Admiral Reynolds in May last to go to Dampier’s 
Strait and the neighbouring islands in search of sixteen 
white men and one woman supposed to have been cast 
away upon one of those islands. It is also known that 
the Alert, leaving Yokohama on the 12th May, and proceed- 
ing by the way of the Bonin and Marianna or Ladrone 
Islands, to Dampier’s Strait, cruised about among the nu- 
merous islands in that vicinity but failed to find the sup- 
posed shipwrecked party, or even to hear of any such 
unfortunates having been there. 


At Gebi, the most northern of those islands on 
the east side of Gilolo Passage, one of the natives showed 
to Commander Barker a written paper left there by the 
Captain of the British barque Unanima from St. John, 
New Brunswick, in January last, in which he stated that 
his wife having died near Gebi, he had put into the harbour 
on its northern side where is good anchorage, and buried 
her on a small island called Fow that protects the harbour 
from the force of the sea, and thus furnishes an excellent 
shelter for vessels that stop there. As the Crantma was 
said to have some sixteen to nineteen persons on board besides 
the Captain’s wife, it seemed likely that the report given 
tothe Captain of the American barque Agaée in February 
last by natives of Battanta and King William’s Island that 
there were sixteen men and one woman on some island to the 
north of Battanta, was based upon the affair of the Unani- 
ma’s touching at Crebi, and the burial of the Captains’ wife 
there. Accordingly Commander Barker made no further 
search for the supposed castaways, except to steam east ward 
through the islands that lie between Gebi and Waigiou, 
and then running along the whole northern coast of the 
latter, putting in at two harbours by the way, he rounded 
the Eastern extremity of Waigiou and a second time pass- 
ed through Dampier’s Strait. From thence the Alert 
proceeded to the Popa and Boe Islands to examine and 
survey certain dangers reported by the Captain of the 
Agate as existing in the passage between them. This 
being done and the ship being in want of coals, she con- 
tinued her course southward to Amboina, the oldest of the 
Duteh colonies in the East, then again northward to 
Ternate, the Sooloo group, Ilo-ilo the Spanish port in’ 
Panay, and to Manila aud Hongkong. At Hongkong the 
Alert was ordered to Nagasaki. Thus ended what scem- 
ed to be a fruitless search for those reported sufferers by 
shipwreck. By the kindness of Commander Barker I had 
the pleasure of making the trip in the Alert through the 
great island world that lies north and west of New Guinea. 


At Hongkong I left the Alert and went up the coast of 


China to Shanghai and thence to Peking. On my return 
to Shanghai from Peking ahout the 20th September, Cap- 
tain Andrews, commanding one of the C.M.S.N. steamers, 
told me he had a Boston newspaper on board his vessel, 
that contained a brief account of the shipwrecked people 
_in search of which the Alert had made her cruise. I take 
the liberty to send for publication in the Mail an extract 
from the account published in that paper, which has doubt- 
less ere this relieved the anxieties of the friends of the 
castaways, and serves also to show how strange sometimes 
are the fortunes of those “who go down to the sea in 
ships.” 

The Boston Advertiser says :—“ A San Francisco des- 
“patch now states that the schooner G. S. Stevens had 
“arrived at that port, and reported having fallen in with 
“the barque Panic, of New Bedford, on the 2nd of March, 
“the Captain of which signalled that he had on board the 
“crew and passengers of the schooner U'ranta, wrecked on 
“the island of Lokin (7). The discovery of these unfor- 
“ tunate people is most extraordinary, considering that the 
« schooner Urania has been missing since December, 1875. 
“Jt appears that she sailed from Kodish, Alaska territory 
‘on the 29th December, 1875, for San Francisco, since 
“which time nothing has been seen or heard of her. 
« She had then on board, besides her crew, Mr. Sheeran, 
«the U. §. Collector at Alaska, Captain Lee and his wife 
“and others, making a total of sixteen men and one 
‘woman, which is exactly the number given to the 
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“Captain of the Agate, by the chief of the island 
“of Battanta in February.” It is to be hoped that 
the story of the Uvania’s strange drift diagonally 
across the Pacific from Alaska to Dampier’s Strait and her 
wreck there upon an island south of the equator will be 
given to the public by some one of those who made the 
passage in her, and shared in her singular fortunes, 
Captain Vroom, of the Satkio Maru, who is well acquaint« 
ed with the region about Dampier’s Strait, informs me that 
Lokin is not the name of the island on which the Una- 
nima’s people were found, but (if my memory is not at 
fault) Loshikin. It is a small island west of Dampier’s 
Strait, where, as is well known, the number of islands is 
very great. 


S. R. BROWN. 





haw Reports. 

— lll 
IN H. B. M.’s PROVINCIAL COURT, KANAGAWA. 
Before H. S. Witxrnson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary, 
Thursday, November 15, 1877. 


An Cnoy cs. JOHN Gaicor., 
(Adjourned from the 8rd October last.) 
Judgment was delivered to-day in this case as follows :— 
In this case the plaintiff sues the defendant, as executor, for the 


sun of $500.CO, alleged to have been lent by the plaintiff to the 
defendant's testator in his lifetime, and for interest, and further for 
the sum of $360,00 as the value of two ponies, a carriage and harness, 
converted by the defendant to the use of the estate of the testator, 
und which, it is alleged, were the property of the plaintiff. 


It is ulleged in the petition and admitted in the answer, that the 


testator made his last will, dated the 16th January, 1876, und there: 


by devised all hie real nnd personal estate, of which he should be 


Santeria ut the time of his death, unto and to the use of the de: 
e 


ndant and one John Pitman, their heirs, executors and adiinis- 


trators reapectively, upon trust, to convert into money such parts as 
should not consist of money, and out of the monies arising from such 
conversiun and the ready money of which he should be possessed at 


his death, to pay, among other things, the debts of the testator ; that 
the testator died on the 13:h January, 1877, without having revoke 


ed or altered the will, and that the same was proved by the defend- 
ant and the enid Pitman on the 24th April and the 24th July, 1877, 


reapectively. Titman was originally joined as defendant, but it ap- 
pearing at the time that he wus out of the jurisdiction and had not 
hecn served, his name was struck out of the petition, and the action 


proceeded nguinst the present defendant alone. 


The d-fendant, in his answer, does not admit the debt alleged to 


be due, and denies genernily that he converted to the use of the 
testutor’s estate uny property of any kind belonging to the plaintiff. 


Lhe defendant further pleads that he offered, by advertisement in 


the local papers, to pay all just claims upon the testator’s estate, 
duly presented an | proved by a day mentioned, but that the claims 
preferred by the petition were not presented until long after that 
day. and no proof of such oluims had ever been submitted to defend- 
ant. 
ed all assets in his hands, and the plea hus not indeed been relied 
on. The other pleas have already been disposed of. 


Ihe defendant does not, however, plead that he has distribut- 


In addition to the defences pleaded in the answer, another defence 
was raised at the trial, namely, that the plaintiff is a legatee under 
the will of a sum of $10,000, x much larger amount than the sums 


claimed in the petition, and that any debt that may have beendue by the 


testutor to the plaintiff has been satisfied ty the legacy. It appears 
from the evidence, that plaintiff lived with the te-tator as his wife, 
without being married to him, from January, 1873, up till the time 
of teatutor’s death, except for an interval of some months during the 
testator’s absence in Europe, during which time the plaintiff was 
maintained ut the testator’s expense. The plaintiff avers that in 
1878 she had $500.00, which had been left her by a Mr Butcher; 
that the testator, knowing she had it, advised her to give it to him 
to keep safely for her, and that she accordingly gave him the money, 
he giving her in return @ promissory note in the following words : 
“No. 122 Yokohama. Twelve months after date 1 promise to pay 
to Ah Choy the sum of $500 (five hundred dollars) Mexicans. 
August 25th 1873. $500. W. Ruangan.” 

she says that this occurred in the spring of 1878, and that the 
note wns given to her on the snine day that she hunded the money 
to the testator. But the note is dated the 25th of {August, 1873 
aud it isprobuble that it was given the day on which it bears date. 
She says that the only persons present when this transaction occurred 
were the testator and herself anda Mr Meldrum, who acted as 
clerk to the testator. The note is in Meldrum’s handwriting and 
signed by the testntor, the testator being able to sign his own name, 
but being otherwise illiterate. Meldrum bas been deported for 
vagrancy, and there is no direct evidence therefore availuble. But 
for the defendant, evidence has been brought to show that.the tes- 
tator was a particular man, and that if he had received a sum of five 
hundred dollars it would most likely have appeared in bis books, 
and that it did not appear in his books. Evidence was aleo brought 
to show that the testator was in the habit of talking over his affuire 
mith the witnesses aud that he never mentioned the loun. But the 
value of this part of the evidence is very much diminished by what 
appears to be the fact, that he never mentioned the promissory note, 
and it has not been seriously denied that he gave the note. That 
he did give it, I find as a fect, 
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It is suggested that the note was given as an inducement to the the question. But it is unnecessary to give any opinion upon the 
plaintiff to cohabit with the testator, but I find that the note was | point. ; ; ; ee 
give some months after the plaintiff had begun to colubit with the As to the claim for interest, I think this case comes within the 
testator. Under these circumstances, the suggestion is a most un- | principle of Edward v. Vere (5. B. & Ad 282.) That was a claim 
likely one, and I accordingly reject it. It has also been pointed for interest. on money, deposited with a banker fo-a fixed | Al er 
out that the plaintiff's statement as to her possession of the money | for the time after that purpose had been eccom plished, and pmsa 
has not been corroborated. But she named the person at/ C. J., after laying down that “ generally speaking money, deposited 
whose hands she received it, a person still in this settlement, | with & banker, does not carry interest,’ held that no interest was 
~ and gave such particulars as would have enabled the defence to payable in that case, because it did ‘not clearly appear from the 
have tested the accuracy of her statement. The cross-examination, | agreement, that the intention of the parties was that interest 
indeed, appeared to me to indicate a knowledge of the exiat- should be payable by the bankers from the time the authority to 
euce of the money, and was directed principally to show] retain the money was vountermanded,” and Littledale, J., was of 
that it had been expended by the plaintiffin her own maintenance. | the same opinion. He considered that no contract by the 
But in this it appears to me to have failed. The plaintiff denied | defendant to pay interest could be Amplied, “ because as 
that she did expend it, and explained satisfactorily that there was | soon as the money ceased to be a deposit, it became applicable to 
no necessity for expending it for the purpose suggested. It hus| the general purposes of the plaintiffs, in the sume way as if it had 
been urged, too, that the form of the note is not consistent with the been paid on their general account into the bankers, and then it is 
plaintiff's account of the transaction; that it would not have been quite clear that the interest would have been payable by law.” It 
made pnyuble at the expiration of fa year if the money hud been | appears from the evidence of the plaintiff, that the money was de- 
given fo the testator to keep for the benefit of the plaintiff. But! posited with the testator for safe keeping. The testator in fact 
I do not think that muck iinportance is to be given to this circum- | acted as the banker. The money was after the expiration of the 
etince asthe foundation of an inference, when it was considered that year—for which no interest is claiined—available or the general 
the note was given by one illiterate person to another, and we have purpose of the plainiiff, and the only reason why it was not drawn 
no evidence of the capacity of the amanuensis. There is the delay | was thut it was not required. The money, according to plaintiffs 
of the plaintiff in claiming the amount after the testutor’s death evidence, was applied for once, and it wae not paid. But the teeta- 
to be accounted for, and the fact that while putting forward other | tor did not decline to pay it, but advised the plaintiff to allow it to 
claims onthe estate she did not put forward this one. But I remain, as she would otherwise spend it, and he rendered it unneces- 
think this is capable of explanation. She was to receive $10,000 | sary for her to draw it, by providing for her wants out of his own 
asa legacy, and she expressed n desire to receive that and get @way | funds. Hven if the case did not strictly come within the principle 
out of the place. She also, according to the evidence of the| of Hdtoards ov. Vere I do not think it isa case in which interest 
defendant, laid claim to nearly everything. Under those circum- ought to be allowed. _ There ls No express agreement in the ye 
stances, and so long as she expected to receive all she looked for, she missory note fo pay interest. The rule in such cases is thus isi 
might well abandon any claim to receive thie specific sum, nor is | down in Cameron v. Stoith (2 B.& Ad. 305). Bayley, J., ssys: “I 
it surprising that, finding she could not get the whole or any part | 4m quite satisfied that the distinction is between thoee cases, where 
of tle legacy at once, and that it was not certain how much of it | there is an exp'ess undertaking by the party to pay both tipo 

























































she would get eventually, that she determined to make any legal | and interest,and those where he undertakes to pay the principal only, 
claim she could against the estate. In the lat'er case, the interest is no part of the debt, but only in the 


: . . f damages, and ‘‘although by the usage of trade, 

To sum up, I am satisfied that the promissory note was given, and | "ature of B gn by the usage 
that the plaintiff about the time it was given, had money to the eats ae allowed ve : hie J vi a tiara no part of 
amount for which it was given, and the explanation given by her he Acadia at dha is cab 2 Pei which must go to 
of the circumstance of her paying it over to the testator is a prob- nek Hi ig ah i red he ne 728 amount ; and it peir judg. 
able one. On the other side there is the absence of the entry from | nt or pri o pn pint th per cont., according to their j 
the testator’s books, and her delay in making the claim after the nity ant f ier in ue Lief may oven allow nothing, in = 
testatur’s death; and, weighing these circumstances, I come to the aed oti ° ne alec oy ' r ae ay ss te has not been occasion. 
conclusion that the plaintiff's statement is correct, and I find as a P m4 t eh ault of the holder, bill ee and Keene (27 L. J. CG. 
fact that the sum of Five hundred dollars was given by the plaintiff Ty ). which oe h ps mpl Sout <e Kihei ig Wiles, J., said: 
to the testutor, and that for that sum so given the promissory note ; pre teak ai ue fil to give a ut may give it accordin 
produced was given by the testator to the plaintiff. I find also as n prhiehgas ale c Ph ease. and the circumstances of the case 
eth ie sow een pi cade ana may ietion ne dr om 

The question then srises: has this debt been satisfled by the sub- = 


. : be paid. Tho interest will therefore be isallowed. 
sequent legacy of $10,000? The rule on the subject of the satiefac- 


. f debts by } aah E| ted in Will; E : The evidence with regard to the curriage ie that the testator, 
tion of debts by legacies it thus stated in Williams on Execu ors: | having gone to Europe, and havin , after taking the plaintiff as f 
“Tt ia rule established in Courts of Equity that where a debtor be- g P g Rote paint as far 


as Hongkong, left her there, wrote to the plaintiff a letter, in which 
queatlis to his creditor a legacy equal to, or exceeding the amount | the following sentence occurs: ‘‘I have been laying out» lot of 
of his debt, it shall be presumed, in the absence of any intimation | money for you; among other things I bought a beautiful carr 
of & contrary intention, that the legacy was meant by the testator which isto go out to Yokohama in the ship Lothair.”” What 
asa satisfaction of the debt.” But then it is added: ‘This rule, | occurred after the curriage arrived is not very clear, but looking 
however, though it lus long prevailed, has met with the censure,of | at the whole of the evidence, I find that there never was any delivery 
several eminent judges, and the Courte have inclined to lay hold of 


L } ! of the curringe by the testator to the plait.teff, and it never was in 
any minute Circumstances, whereupon to ground an exception | her sule « ustodys. When the pluintiff went out in the Carriage, the 
to it.”’ 


t.’ : ; carriage wus driven by the testator, and the testator otherwise acted 
This rule and one of the “ minute circumstances, whereupon to | as if the carriage was his own property. Viewed in the light of the 
ground an exception to it ’'—a circumstance which exists in this subsequent acts of both of the parties, Iam of opinion that the 
case are thus referred to by Wood, V. C., in the case of Dawson testator did not intend the carriage as an absolute gift to the 
v. Dawson. (Law Reports, 4 Equity, 504 ) plaintiff, and the plaintiff did not sndevatand it to be such a gift. I 
“In the case of a legacy to a creditor, the Court, having apparently | find that the carringe, together with the horses and harness, was the 
first laid down the rule thata man should be just before he is 


roperty of the testator at his death, and this rt of inti 
generous, and that the testator intended payment and not a benefit, ee vet eee 


d db fof davion to f ‘hae eal F claim must be dismissed. 
endeavoured by every sort of device to escape from that rule, an There will, therefore, be jud hen _ 
has held a direction’ to pay debts und legacies to be an indication : judgment for the plaintiff for $500, 


Cost will be allowed to the amount of $75.00. 
that both shall be paid. In a recent case before me, I held a : 
direction to pay debts alone not to be sufficient to rebut the presump- eases ne 
SSS ee 


tion of satisfaction ; but the Master of the Rolls. in two or three 
subsequent cases, has held that the direction to pay debts standing REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, November 15th, 1877, 


alone will suffice to prevent eatisaction, as in Cole vs. Willard, 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF War. 


Pinchin vs. Simms.” 
Despatches report that Russian Troops are ne? al 
ead 


. 


in the House of Lorde, his Honour says :— 

“In the House of Lords nearly every one Seems to have relied on 
that circumstance of the direction for payments of debts. This 
provision being, as they say, a debt and there being a direction for 
payment of debts by the subsequent will, they conceived that the 
rule against double portions wus obviated. Thiat seems to have been 
the principal ground of the decision.” 


It appears then the most recent cases haye decided, that a direc. 
tion to pay debte will rebut the presumption that a legacy ie in- 
tended to bein sutisfaction of a debt. That there is a direction to 
pny debts in the will, or what is the same a trust for the payment of 
debts is, as already stated, alleged in the petition and admitted in 
the answer. On this ground, therefore, I hold that the debt has 
not been sut sed by the leyney, Coming to this conclusion, it is 
Uniecesstry to consider wh ther the giving of the promissory note 
isu circumstance in iteclf suficiant. whereupon to ground an excep. 
tion tu the rule us to satisfaction. Luis promissory note differs in 
one very material point from the promissory note inthe case of 
Curr and Earlebrooke (3° Ves. 561). cited by the Counsel for the 
plain. In that case the promissory note was pnyable to order : 
in the present cose it isnot, And this difference would be @ very 
importan! element of con-iferation in ariiving ut a conclusion upon 


And referring to the case of Lord Chichester v. Coventry, decided 
Etropalgass ? their destination is believed to be the 


Quarter’s of the Russian Army. 


Osman Pacha is preparing to break through the 
Russian lines. 


General Skobeloff has captured Greenhill’s Redoubt at 
Plevna. 


Lonpon, November 14th, 1877, 


Suleiman Pasha is in occupation of Roumelia. 


Azis Pasha has been appointed Commander of the Tur. 
kish troops at Rasgrad, 


According to a Russian official despatch the battle at 
Azizie is substantially confirmed, 


FRANCE. 


President MacMahon bas requested the French Miuise 
try to retain office, 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR, 


Lonvon, November 12th, 1877. 

Despatches report that the Russians are bombarding 
Batoum. 

According toan official Turkish despatch received from 
Kars the Russians summoned the garrison of Kars to sur- 
render within twenty-four hours but received a reply 
from the Turkish Commander, “ that he was determined 
to resist to the last extremity.” 


Lonvon, November 13th, 1877. 
Despatches report that the Russian Forces have com- 
pletely invested Plevna, which place the Daily News 
states has been amply provisioned for five weeks. 
The Russian Government has opened a Subscription 
Loan for fifteen millions sterling at 5 per cent. 


Lonvon, November 11th, 1877. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEatT OF War. 

According to a Russian official despatch General Ter- 
gukasow on the 4th November defeated the forces of 
Ahmed Mukhtar Pacha and Ismail Pacha at Dervebazum. 
The Turkish troops retreated in disorder. 

Ahmed Mukhtar Pacha who is fortifying Erzeroum 
telegraphs that the Russians attacked the Turkish Posi- 
tions at Azizie on the 9th November but were defeated 
with very heavy loss and pursued to Dervebazum. 


FRANCE. 
President MacMahon has disclaimed all intention of 
resigning the Presidency. 


ENGLAND. 
The Earl of Beaconsfield, in a recent speech at the 
Guildhall, stated that he hoped soon, in concert with the 
other Foreign Powers, to secure the peace and independ- 
ence of Europe. 
Lonpon, November, 8th 1877. 
The defenders of Kars having rejected the terms of 
capitulation offered, the Russian forces are bombarding 
the City. 
FRANCE. 
At the Cabinet Council held yesterday it was resolved 
‘that no Mivisterial modifications should take place before 
the opening of the Chamber of Deputies. 


Seat or War. 

No news from the Seat of War before Plevna has been 
received for several days. 

The Russian forces have occupied Koprikoi. 

Mobilisation has been ordered of the reserve and 
conscript forees in Turkey. ; 

The Kussian Joss up to the 25th October is estimated 
at 62,000 men. 

The bulk of the Russian Army has been withdrawn 
from the neighbourhood of the Jantra and sent to 
Plevna. ; 

The Russians are preparing to invest Erzeroum. 

The following message is so mutilated as to be only 
partly decipherable * * * * in reply toa question 
said * * * * cannot repeal prohibited export of 
Horses, while mobilisation was possibly contingent. 

The Russian troops are concentrating themselves before 
Devebazum where the forces of Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha 
are strongly entrenched. 

A large Russian force is in the neighbourhood of 
Hassan Kaleh. ' 

It is officially stated that the rumours of foreign 
mediation have been denied. 

The Russian Army has commenced the siege of Kars. 

The Morning Post (newspaper) states that the Turks 
have abandoned and the Russians occupied Erzeroum. 

The Turkish forces are retreating on Erzingan and 
Trebizond. 

An influential Memorial addressed to Lord Derby urges 
the ratification of the Chefoo Convention. 

Lonvon, November 9th, 1877. 

The French Senate and Chamber of Deputies have 
re-opened quietly. M. Jules Grevy has been elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Almed Mukbtar Pasha announces that the Russians 
attacked Deveboynm[?] Query Devebazum on the dth 
November, and that the Turkish forces retreated to 
Erzeroum. 


Despatches report that the Russian Artillery under 


Digitized by Coc gle 












General Scobeloff cannonaded Southern Plevna on the 5th 
November. 


Singapore, 31st October, 1877. 
[London date ? } 


According to a Russian Official despatch dated the 24th 
instant, General Gourko, after incurring heavy losses in 
the attack, succeeded in capturing Dubnik on the Sofia 
Road. Four guns, many officers, 3,000 infantry and one 
regiment of cavalry were taken prisoners. 

Almed Muktar Pacha attacked and defeated the Rus- 
sians on the 23rd instant at Berzmkoi [? }. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
My first to genealogy relates, 
My second savage warfare indicates, 
Together joined they’ve occupied of late, 
The platform of a controversial state. 
May schism cease, and better thoughts prevail, 
The course would then more happiness entail ; 
Unity is strength, discord is dismay, 
So better start together from to-day. 
1, 
This bird I ween that if you really hit, 
On it proverbially you'd seem to split, 
2. 
A sort of hole the soldier calls a well, 
When forth the midnight hour he’s wont to tell. 
3. 
Were ‘I’ prefixed, I'd surely then declare 
That I were present wheresoe’er you are ; 
But if you would prefer a better man, 
All I can say is, top me if you can. 
4, 


Reflex by nature, science clearly shows 
That when it ceases to exist it flows. 


ANSWER TO DovsLE Acrostic oF November 10rm, 


Major André 
1.—M entan A 
2.—A no N 
3.—J oa D 
4.—O phi R 
R y E 
5.— R u E 
| R odoph E 


Correct solution received from Fujiyama and D. 





PROBLEM, 
by R. B. Worma.p. 





BLACK. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
SotvtTion oF F, HEALY’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK, 
White. Black. 
1.—B. to K. Kt.’s A ae 1.—P. to K. Kt.’s 7th, 
2.—Q. to Q. B.'s 3rd. 2.—P. to Q. R.’s 4th, 
3.—Q. to Q. B.’s 8th. 3,—Anything. 
4.— Mate. 


Correct answer received from C,B., Yokohama, 
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IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—A quiet feeling continues to prevail in our import market. For Yarns 
16/24 medium to good qualities a moderate demand exists, and prices show a slight advance. Other counts 
and spinnings are neglected. In Shirtings, only 7 lb. attract some notice, whereas other weights continue 
depressed. 7. Cloth and Drills are dull. Of Turkey Reds, Taffachelass and Velvets some sales are reported 
at previous rates. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


7 lbs. 384 yds. 89 in. per pee... $1.40 - $1.75 | White Shirtinge:— 
8 Ibe. 884 yds. 44 in. » eo 180 to 220) 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. per poe. o. o. 2.20 to 2.40 
Slbe.4to Rf Ibe. 389 ,, 89in. ,, a © B7ito 2.25 | Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80 in. 2—8 Ib. on Ib... 0.65 to 0.80 
9 Ibe. 884 ,, 44 in. os . 2.00 to 2.456) Black Velvets aes ... eo 7.25 to 8.25 
TT, Cloth ibe. 24 4, 82in, “3 - 140 to 1.60 | Knglish Drills 14/15 ths. ‘40 ‘yde, 30 it im, 4... eee 2.40 to 2.66 
”” 6lbs. 24 ry) 82 in. ” ° ]. 10 to 1.25 Vaffuchelaes 12 sda, 48 it, eco eco l 80 to 2.26 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 24 ... . per picul,..$28 20 to 82.00 No. 88 to 42 sw. un oun eee per picul... Tae Oto AO 
No. 28 to 82 . per picul...$32.75 to 35.00 Reverse Twist 16-24  ...  .. oe 99 eee 


Woollens. Basie since our last report has been very dull and transactions altogether on a reduced 
scale, at weak rates in most cases. Mousselines de Laine show some signs of improvement, and a good enquiry 
for All Wool Cloth prevails. Unions aud Pilots are weaker. Blankets are in less demand, whilst all other 


Woollens continue entirely neglected. 


Plain Orleans ... . 40—42 yds. 32in. ... 560 to 7.00 | Figured Mtouseclinesde Inine ...80 yde. 80in... 0.25 to 0,28} 
Figured Orlenns . 20—80 yda. 8] in. ... 4.256 to 5.50 | Multicolored or ...30 yde. 80 in... 0.88 to 0.874 > 
Shimagoro ‘a 80 yde. 80 in. ... 3.75 to 6.26 Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ,. 48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... w» —80 yds. 82in. ... 0.25 to 0.82 Presidents ecw =o OS in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.68 
Oamlet Cords... .. 29—80 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots... 564 in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.56 
Camlets Asstd. .. 56—58 yds. 81 in. ... — Union... .. ...54in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.80 
Lastings, Japan... 22—80 yds. 82 in. ...12.00 to 13.00 Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 Ibe... perib ... 0.40 to 0.45 
Plain Mouseelines de Jaine — 80 yde. 80 in. ... 0.17 to 0.18 


Sugar.—We have no change to note in the condition of our Sugar market, and quotations remain as last 


given. Stocks consist of 28,500 bags. 

posers :—Takao in bag _...(nom.)... per picul... $4.65 = China No. 4 Kook-fnh is picul... $6 90 to $7.20 
» -inbasket ... 4, ov a ad $4.50 » No.5 Kong-fun  ... oe se 12 eee $6.20 to $6.60 
Taiwanfoo; in bag... se ae ‘i $4.55 » No.6 H-pok ... 02. coe oes » ~~ ws $5.20 to $5.70 

do. in basket... ... ... es ace $4.80  Swatow Brown 2...) ... cee cee eee » « None. 
China No 1 Ping-fuh... - ve None Duaitong Sain NOR Wee gan. ieee Ae age ake $3.90 
» No.2 Ching-pak ... ~ .. $7.90 to $8.10 Jnupan Rice a ida ease aia » ee $2 00 to $3.86 
» No.8 Ke-pnk ... ... ay .. $7.40to$7.70 ; Kerosene Oil, nominal | bas ive: wh ns oe $8.57 to $4.00 


Kerosene Oil.—No business is qaperted facing the week. Dealers are ufferiug low prices. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk.—Our mail report is as follows :— 


Since our last report was written, transactions have continued on an extensive scale, the demand 
being chiefly for Hanks, which have somewhat advanced and, at the close, are firm at quotations. There has been 
a fair enquiry for Kakeda, at an advance of about 30 dollars on last quoted rates. Other Book Silks have 
attracted but little attention and prices remain unaltered. A fair business has been done in Filatures. 

Settlements are 1,675 bales of Hanks, 375 bales of Oshius and 100 bales of Filatures, making a total of 
2,150 bales. Arrivals amount to 1,925 bales ; stocks are reduced to 2,900 Lales. The total export since Ist of 
July to date is 10,449 bales, against 15,929 bales for same period last year. 

In London at 48. 0d. per lb. In Lyons at f. 5.05 per kilo. 


Hanks,—Supoerior ..........c000 sesssceessvesseceeeesessceces $090 to 600 21/L to 21/5 58.90 to 59 00 
Best NocB 82 sc.csesaiecatssatsiicstassSvctests $560 to 680 20/1 to 20/9 56.00 to 57.00 
Good No.2 ...... estseae sesseseseee $540 to 650 19/5 to 19/9 54.00 to 65.00 
<3 Good all round No. 2h... ve scsesessencees $010 to 580 18/5 to 19/1 51.00 to 68.00 
* Medium No. 8.. sresssesseeseeces $480 to 600 17/5 to 18/1 48.00 to 50 00 

ie Common to ee No. 4 & 6.0... sesaeuss $430 to 470 15/9 to 17/1 44.00 to 47.00 

Oshius,—Extra .. dcusiolendcasehewisyesulenes sesaecoieeesnce — — _ 

. Best... badabenestaveageaeedcisetsekvrd deine ORO 1G O20 19/9 to 20/5 66.00 to 57.00 
: Sol eaten : $500 to 630 18/1 to 19/2 60.00 to 68.00 
Humatski—Good to Best... sesesccscscccscescestteces $400 to 470 16/5 to17/l 45 00 to 47.00 
Common to Medium.. sevecsreccceceesces $430 to 440 15/9 to 16/L 43.00 10 44.00 

Kakeds,—Extra .. “ Aacdatuceat eoenscrauuaticerciceterwisasevees S680 10 GOO 22/6 to 23/1 62.00 to 64.00 
es Best.. - $60 to 630 21/5 to 22/1 59.00 to 1.00 
S35 Good .. . $550 to 580 19/9 to 20/9 55.00 to 58.00 

Filatures .. . $620 to 760 22/1 to 26/6 61.00 to 73.00 


Silk-worm Eggs. -_Siall purchases are being effected at lower rates, viz. 8 to 15 cents for good 
The Italian buyers have nearly all left. 

Settlements are in all about 1,100,000 cards, against 1,000,000 last year. 

Tea,— Business during the past week has been rather more active, and settlement amount to some 2,400 
piculx, comprising mostly low grade ‘Teas. Prices for these are rather firmer, whilst fine classes continue in little 


cards. 


fuvour, Arrivals have about ca settlements for the period. 
Coinmon : . $10.00 to $13.00 Fine ... ... $2100 to $240 
Good Common «. $12.00 to $14.00 Finest =... .. $27.00 to $82.00 
Aediuin . $15.00 to $17.00 Choice ° $34.00 nominal 


Gosd Medi ti. ace Sa. 98 vs. $18.00 to $20.00 


Google 
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EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exohange.—After the departure of last U. S. 


mail sterling rates remained pretty steady with a large 


business during, at the close, however, some slight fluctuations have taken place. 


Bates close as follows :— 


Srexuivea—Bank 6 monthe’ sight... cooves. 96. 119d, 
me Bank Bille on demand,,..... orarre 8s. 103d, 
Private 6 monthe’ sen coccceee 48. Od, to 
Ox Pante—Bank Digit, <vesicascdsetsadecveesssases 4,90 
Bank 6 months’ sight... ee 5 00 
Private 6 ne. sight ovecee mecccce 6.073 
On Howexoxe—Bank si ht... ICI eee 3 % dis. 
PY) Private 10 ye’ sight. eeccserers 1} ” 


Ow SHanaHaI—Bank eight ..... nscccccsece GO 
Private 10 days sight... G ccsuncestisas 734 
Ox New Yorx—Bank Bille on demand......... 94 
SO days sight Private............. 00 96 
Ox Saw Fraxo.sco—Bank Bills on demand... 944 
” 380 days sight Private......... rt 
Kinsats -CCCOHOHOKR ceeees eeooeSOSHgeesGeeesistesesesensesese 41 
Gold Yen eeeeses @eeeceeeeesecteeese eeoeesaceese 389 











Sbipping Entelligence. 


PASSENGERS, 
Per Steam-ship Volga from Hongkong.—Mesers, Garnier, Harris, 
» Nak»o, Fokateu. 


Per Steam -ship Sunda for Hongkong.—Mr. and Mrs, D'Iffanger, 
Dr. and Mrs. Pollock, Dr. Schultze, Messrs. Osborne and Sayoce; 
and 10 Chinese, and 6 South Sea Islunders on deck. 


Per Steam-ship Belgio from San Franciseoo.—For Yokohama: T. 
M. Osborne, W. M. Davis, Miss 8. Price, R. P. Hielgers, Danl. 
Devoe; 1 Japanese woman in eteerage, and 5 Japanese working 

e. For Shanghai: W. Lambert and wife, A. E, Salter. For 
Frongkong 1 J. G. Cass, and 450 Chinese in the steerage. 


Per Steam- mp Oceanic, from Hongkong for Yokohama:—Mesers. 
R. Walker, T. J. Rose, and K. Angel; Sin the steerage. For San 
Francisco: Miss Lizzie Barnard, Messrs. H. Meynen, and N. J. 
Newwitter; 148 Chinese in the steernge. 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports :—Captain 
Able, Mr. and Mrs. Dallas, Mr. and Mrs. Kikuchi, Drs. Naumann 
and Schaube, Mr. and Mrs. Lambeth, Miss A. Stanley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Viele, \ir. and Mrs. Paige, Mises Winter, Messrs, EK, 
Witherhoff, Mitchell, Weiller, A. Langfeldt, Broeschen, Ko, Komo- 
tada, J. G. Walsh, Tuyokara, Stone, Naragara, Naganaoka, Minobe, 
Harada, Ito, Grahum, Buissonet, Viele Jr, Brandon, and Baratoni. 

Per Steam-ship Malacca, from Hongkong.—Mesers. H. Bellasis, 
and Pearsall; G. Roper, W. Ash, and Chas. Farmer, seamen of 
H. M.'s Navy and 5 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, from Shanghai and ports.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Smedley, Messrs. R. M. Brown, J. Rawlinson, 
Vasilii Kotikoff, McEwans, Dousdebes, Kniffier, H. S. Kem ae 
Richard Phoenix, J. A. Stewart, Krasinikoff, J. E. 

Fobes, J. Kemperman, and 51 Japanese in cabin; 3 Chinese and 
387 Japanese in the steerage 


CARGO. 
Per phan ship Vo ia from engine — 
General ... «- 8,889 pkgs. 
Per seat ship ound, for Hongtong. — 


Silk for England .. oe 461 bales, 
France we 358 =z, 
Italy . 155 ,, 
Total eo. 969 bales. 
Silk-worms’ Eggs—Italy ... .. 222 cases. 
France 09 
Total . 284 cases. 
Per Steam- Mp Nagoya a= me nenghel ~~ port. — 
Treasure 2 os $2,400.00 
Per Steam-shi Malacca, iii Hongkong — 
For Yokohama. = 2,504 pkgs. 
Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Morn, 6 — Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure eee soe seo ee ee eee oo $24, 500 
» a er Sees Gea’! we yen 11,680 
REPORTS. 


The Belgic report : Left San Francisco October 23rd at 12.80 p. 
m., made a southern passage on the 30th purallel, and arrived 
at Yokohama November 13th at 5 p.m., making the run of 5,184 
miles in 20 days 44 hours. On the 23 d October at 3 p-m., Lat. 33% 
N., Long. 142 W., Wong Yow, a Chinese passenger, died of con- 
a peat aged 39 years, a native of (‘anton. On November 138th, 

raga Channel, Lan Peok, a Chinese passenger, died of consump- 
tion, aged 25 years, also native of Canton. 


The Oceanic reports: Left Hongkong November 8th at 4 p.m.; 
had light winds and fine weather to Ocksen Channel; thence to Yo- 
khohama strong monsoon with N.E. and N.N.E. sea; from 13th 
instant at noon to 6 a.m. on the 14th had strong 8. W. wind with 
heavy rain, thunder and lightning, and high sea; the wind shifting 
suddenly at midnight to Weet and W.N. W. Arrived at 1.45 p.m. 


a November. Co gle 


THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 


A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Natty Edition, $12 per annum. 

WREXLY Edition. Perannum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 

FoRTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
vid San Francisoo. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7 
Three months, $4. 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 


LONDON ......+0.. G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 
“ F. Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 
Street. 
‘4 Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
NEw YORE ...... A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San Franoisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street. 
HONGKONG ...... Lane, Orawford & Co. 
SHANGHAI........ Kelly & Co. 
Hiogo & Ozaka... F. Walsh & Co. 
NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Oo. 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these papers. 


OLD POSTAGE STAMPS. 








HE UNDERSIGNED requests everybody who reads 

this to collect JAPANESE, SHANGHAI, FIJI, 

and PHILLIPINE POSTAGE STAMPS and to re- 

mit them to him, for which they will be WELL PAID 
by return of Post. 


CHARLES RAYNER, 


Care of Frau Dr. MULLER, 


Sct. Annen, No. 7, 
Hamburg. 


BROADWELL’S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
SoLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 








d. w. & m. 
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ARRIVALS. 


Ton- Dats 


























































Datz.| Sur's Name. CAPTAIN, Frage & Ria. WHERE FROM. | Lurt Cargo, Consi@nrgs. 
: NaGh. Poss. 
Nov. 10} Suminoye Maru Nye Japanese str, 852 | Kobe — | General M. B, Co, 
» 10 Volga Rolland French str, 1502 | Hongkong — | Mails, &c. M. M. Co. 
11} Sylvia Comd. Hoskyn/Surveying vessel] 877 | Cruise -— _ — 
» 18) Belgic Meyer British str, 9627 | San Francisco (|Oct. 23) Mails, &. | O. & O. Co. 
»» 14 Oceanic Pureel] British atr. 8700 | Hongkong Nov. & Mails, &c. | O. & O. Co. 
»» I ak Maru Petérs Japanese str. | 1010 | Hakodate » 13) General lighthouse Department 
» 16) Malacca . Snith British str, 1709 | Hongkong » = Ss Mails, &c. P. & O. Co. 
» 27) Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japnnese str, | 1200 | Shanghai & ports! ,, 9} Mails,&c, | MM. B. Co. 
D a= & A Fe TURE Ss 2 
Surp’s Naw, Captaln. Frae & kro, f pee DESTINATION, OaRreo, DesPaTCHED BY 
Nautilus Capt. Vulnis |Germ, gun-boat] 600 | Kobe _-— 
G. H. Wappaue Diedriecheen | German ship §38 | Shanghai General Chinese 
Sunda Reeves Britieh str. 1704 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | P. & O. Co. 
Nagoya Maru Uonner Japanese str. | 1260 | Shanghai & poris Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
Belgic Meyer British etr, 2827 | Hongkong Maile, &c. | O. & O. Co. 
Messenger Gilkey American ship | 1027 | Hukodate Ballast Japanese 
Shario ‘Maru Ho Japunese etr. 524 | Wakodate Mails, &c. M. B. Qo. 
Toyoshima Maru Hubbard Jupanese str. 597 | Kobe Mails, &c. M. B.’Co. 
Pessels in Mardbour. 
Name. Carrain. | Frage anv Ria. | ‘Tons. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DESTINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Malacca Smith British steamer | 1709 | Hongkong Nov. 16 | P. & 0. Co. 
Oceanic - | Parsell British steamer | 8700 Hongkong Nov. 14] O. & O. Co. n Francisco 
‘Thabor Pendered Japanese steamer) 600 | Kobe Oct, 9 | Lighthouse Department. Hongkong 
Tanais Deia M'celle| French steamer | 1735 | H making Oct. 28 Me M. Co. 
Volga Rollaml ~~ | Fronch steamer | 15u2 | Hongkong Nov. 10| M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor American barque| 740 |Put back with cargo) Oct. 19 | Kd. Fischer & Co. 
— [damage 
Alice Law British barque 650 | New York Nov. 9 | Ed. Fischer & Co. 
Beatrice Williams British schooner | 96 | Kurile Islands Sept. 19 | H. Cook 
Julia A. Brown Nickerson | Ain. 3/m. sohr. 648 | Newcastle, N.S.W.| Oct. 28 | Ed. Fiecher & ('o. 
Jupiter Johnson Russian schooner| ~- 60 | ‘Kurile Island Nov. 8 | Captain 
Kingdom of Sweden | Smith British barque 787 | London 3 Oct. 20) Ed. Fisher & Co. 
Lotte Haskerl ‘Ruasian'schooner| 25 | Kurile Islands Obt. 26 | Captain 
Naworth Williams Biitish barque 850 | Antwerp Oct. 28 | K. Moulron 
Otsego Cook Am. schooner 52 | Kurile Islands July 19 | H. Cook 
Parmenio Abbott British barque 869 | Sydney, N.S. W. Sept. 7 | Order 
Patline- Tyrer British barque 472 | London Nov. 9] Gittschow & Co. 
Reindeer —- British schooner | — | Nagasaki ; _ F. D. Waiker 
Tori —— British schooner 52 | Kurile Islands Oct. 21 | Captain 
Witlard Mudgett Dickie American burque| 875 | Newcastle, N.8.W.| Oct. 13 | Walsh, Hull & Co. New York 
YPessels on the Berth. 
Destination. Name. AGENTS. To sp DespatcHen. 
San Francisco... ... 0. cee eee ane Oceanic O. & O. Co. About November 18th 
Hongkong —... ose tue ove Tanais M. M. Co. November 20th 
Shanghai... Mees. bese “tees "Sem Sees Hiroshima Maru M. B. Co. November 2let 
San rr China P, M. 8. 8. Co. About December 4th 
‘New York eee eee ees qee see Cee Willard Mudycett Smith Baker & Co. Quick despatch 
New Work oo vee cea Lothair Cornes & Co. Quick despatch: 
London eee eee eve eee eee Hope Gtitechow & Co. Quick despatch 


~ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


ee et td a 


NOTICE. FOR R SALE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED is prepared to attend to 
the Landing, Clearing, or "ii of Japan Silk Tables, 
Oargo at this Port, at Reasonable Rates. bn EE. P 

CAPT. D. SCOTT, mee - 











Custom House. 
Yokohama, August 3, 1872. tf. #350 ad $1,500, 
col ee ae AT EXCHANGE ‘ 
INSURE YOUR HEALTH From 38s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. 
BY TAKING aad 
Fr. 4.465 to 6.09. 
FLOOEIN'S Can be obtained at the Office of this Paper. 














IMPROVED SEIDLITZ PowDER. Yokohama, March 6, 1877. 
differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the EXCHANGE TABLES. 
ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, and may be taken 


by persons of all ages as a Covling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 

rig in weno tet sega , a extensive use during nearly HALF s 
proves its valuable qualities as a Purgative Saline, 

and the fact that the powder retains its qualities for os number of A SUPPLEMENT TO RUTTER S 

years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 

will be found invaluable to Familie:, Travellers, or Emigrants, os a From 8 /6 to 4 / Sterling 


preventive or remedy in all cases of "Sickness, Headache, Billous 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailments of life. 


Agents— ss 
BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. A. BM AT © 5: 
16th June, 1877. 12 m—lf. aS 





——- — TO BE HAD AT ALL THE STORES. 
THE FOLLOWING 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FOR SALE, 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of At the Office of this Paper, 


Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— 











b4 “YT must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent ) 
i medicine for me, andI certainly do enjoy good health, sound IN PAMPHLET FORM, 


get] sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills. 


‘Thendiing Gentenen, youn voy rexeetay,, . |The British Consular Trade Reports 


To the Proprietors of 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. FOR THE OPEN PORTS, 
January 13, 1877. 18ins 





AND 


Cees ase SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF 


FFricactous JAPAN 
pANcREaTICc 
EMULSION.—The original FOR THE YEAR !876, 


and Genuine prepared only by 


GAVORY & MOORE, — 


Sold by them, and all . ° 
ones tih ii wate al anand wb Ol Price, One Dollar. 


July 28, 1877. Yokohama, September 26, 1877. 


SODA WATER MACHINERY 


ALL ITS BRANCHES A 











BE: 
Pie 
HAYWARD TYLER & C0, 84 & 95, Whitecross Street, LONDON. 

y Google 
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Pe a or ees hs 
W. CRAWFORD & CO., 
75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL'S, 


LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
rioag? eee and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 


tinent. 


WYE beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 


hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

Tt will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 





When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 
August 22, 1877. 


6ms. 











TRADE 





MARE. 


ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 
24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
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W. & C. SCOTT & SON, 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 2»d DIPLOMA OF HO}: 
UR awarded, CenTENNIAL Exuisition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmanship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 


The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action. Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtuined by this power- 
ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. ‘This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 


Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS 
at £8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0.0, Shooting 
guaranteed. 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£15/0/0. Well finished, good materials £21.0.0. Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. 

In the New York Ivternational Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for poiuts of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 

Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876, -Coutributed by one of the judges of 
awards of guns at the Centennial. ‘ The crowning glory 
of the display was the case of W. & C. Scott & Son. 
This firm has sent more good guns to this country during 
the past few years than any other, and they especially 
commend themselves to American sportsmen from the 
fuct that they furnish good guns, honestly made, and of 
high shooting powers at very moderate prices. Their 
TRIPLEX ACTION combines, in the highest degree, 
strength with simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the 
favor of all who test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strougly 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 30 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—‘Slight, Medium or Fall. 
BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 


SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Aimmunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting, MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 

DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 

SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 
Chief Address, Manufactory, 

Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877. 


LONDON OFFICE, 
10, Gt. Castle St., 
ReGENT Circvs. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them wntil countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
snd e 80 given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 








NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 





Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 








Senet 


Notes of the d@eek. 


———_ 











In the columns devoted to correspondence will be found a 
letter from Mr. Charles Rickerby, in reply to some remarks 
which we were reluctantly compelled to make in our last issue, 
with regard to certain rumours industriously circulated by 
that gentleman. Mr. Rickerby has thought fit tomake a denial of 
our statement in letters addressed to two of our contemporaries. 
This we should have allowed to pass unnoticed, but unfortu- 
nately Mr. Rickerby's letter in our present issue compels us 
again to refer to the subject. While we therefore give the letter 
—the studied impertinence of which sufficiently condemns it— 
the publicity the writer desires, it must be distinctly understood 
that we can admit no further correspondence on the subject, 
having neither time nor inclination to devote our columns to 
the publishing and contradicting of Mr. Rickerby’s wanton and 
interested mis-statements. The assertions made by us were 
founded upon unexceptionable authority, and we are not able 
to withdraw one of them without impeaching the credit of 
gentlemen, on whose word we place far more reliance than cir- 
cumstances warrant us in giving to any statements of Mr. 
Rickerby. We utterly deny that in the few words we found it 
necessary to say we have been guilty of any “ discourtesy” or 
“coarseness” whatever. We wholly disbelieve that ‘a number 
of men of influence and standing” have “complained of the 
manner in which the Japan Mail was conducted.” We 
confess that at the outset of our management we entered upon 
a mistaken line of policy, but Mr. Rickerby is the last person to 
twit us with having adopted a course, which he alone coun- 
selled us tu follow ant encouraged us in the strongest terms to 
maintain. We repeat that Mr. Rickerby since his arrival in 
Yokohama in September last has, in order to serve his own 
interests, circulated a number COO ounded and un- 
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authorized statements to the effect that this journal was about 
to pass into his hands, with other representations equally in- 
exact. Without claiming to possess any “ patent for publish- 
ing weekly papers” the proprietor of the Jail claims to have 
the right of retaining his property, or of disposing of it in 
such manner or on such terms as shall seem to him good, and ~ 
Mr. Rickerby would do well to remember that 


“The man that once did sell the lion's akin . 
“ While the beast lived, was killed with hunting him. 





By a paragraph in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun we learn that it 
is the intention of the Emperor to make a journey to Kiushiu, 
and visit the various provinces of that island in March next. 
Such an announcement surely calls for more attention than the 
native journals have bestowed upon it. Kiushiu has lately 
been the scene of the most terrible war that has convulsed 
this country for many years; a war in which thousands of 
brave men have fallen, and which has cost the Nation 
the lives of those who, from position and ability, should 
have been the support and bulwark of the Throne. It 
is true that the leaders of the rebellion ever claimed that it 
was not against the person of the Emperor that their blows were 
directed, but whatever their ends may have been, their attempt 
only resulted in untold loss to the country, embarrassment to 
the Government and their own complete destruction. Bitter 
as has been the strife, and great the provocation to takerevenge, 
it must be admitted that in its treatment of its rebellious and 
conquered subjects, the Japanese Government has behaved 
with commendable lenity. Justice has been truly tempered with 
mercy. Where it could not have been blamed had it adopted 
the harshest measures, the sword has been slow to fall, and 
only a few of those who were most prominent among the leaders 
of the rebellion have suffered the fate which they must have 
been well aware would be theirs, if they fell into the hands of 
a justly incensed Government. In its treatment also of the 
people of Kiushiu, who, it well knows, were at no time too 
friendly towards it, the Government has behaved with a 
forbearance and generosity which nations laying claim to far 
higher civilization would do well to imitate. Such clemency 
cannot but bear good fruit, and it is by such means alone that 
the Government can change into staunch friends those who 
have hitherto been its bitterest enemies. The visit of His 
Majesty the Mikado cannot but further tend to such good 
results, for there is no reason that he should doubt the loyalty 
and devotion of his subjects to himself, and thus his presence 
among them may accomplish what edicts and penalties would 
never bring about. There is divinity doth hedge a King, and 
though much of the mystery and sacredness with which in 
former times the Emperor was surrounded has departed, there 
is still a vast amount of reverence felt by the mass of the 
people for their Heaven descended Sovereign, which may be 
turned to good account in conciliating the excitable provinces 
of the South. 





A slight shock of earthquake of short duration took place 
to-day, shortly before one o'clock. 





Earthquakes lately have been unpleasantly frequent and 
more than ordinarily violent, that of Thursday being suffi- 
ciently so to cause some slight alarm. In several houses, as 
in our own, various articles were thrown down off the shelves 


and brackets, causing housekeepersto lament over the destruc- 
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tion of sundry bottles and pet pieces of porcelain. According 
to the native papers earthquake shocks have been experienced 
in many parts of the country. The Osaka Nippd reports that 
last month, at Giyoho-géri in Iwaki, an earthquake occurrred 
- which caused great destruction to property and the loss of 
many lives. According to the Echo du Japon, strange sub- 
terranean noises are heard in the neighbourhood of Fujiyama, 
and the dwellers in that region, fearing the outbreak of some 
volcanic disturbance, are leaving their homes. The great 
mountain has been in a state of quiescence for over a hundred 
and fifty years, and though such an event is of course not im- 
possible, it is at least unlikely that it will again resume its for- 
mer activity. 





There have, however, been longer intervals between the 
various eruptions of Fuji-yama, than that which has elapsed 
since the last outbreak. Klaproth in his Annales des Emper- 
eurs du Japon gives the following history of the sacred moun- 
tain. He states that in the fifth year of the reign of the 
Emperor Korei Tenné, about 286 B. C., the earth opened or 
sank down in the province of Omi, and formed the lake called 
Mitzu-no-umi, now known as Biwa. At the same time the 
mountain of Fuji was thrown up in the province of Suruga. 
In the 17th year of the reign of Kuanmu Tenné (A. D. 800) the 
mountain was in a state of eruption from the 14th of the third 
month to the 18th of the fourth month. By day a thick cloud 
of smoke; and by night volumes of flame mounted to the hea- 
vens, accompanied by a noise as of thunder. The cinders fell 
like heavy rain, covering the base of the mountain and adjacent 
territory with a red coating. Sixty-four years later, in the 
fifth month, in the reign of Seiwa Tenné, Fuji again burst forth 
and continued in eruption for a period of ten days, during 
which time immense masses of rock were cast up, of which 
several fell into the sea at a distance of thirty ri from the moun- 
tain. Many people perished by this terrible visitation, and a 
great number of houses were destroyed. This outbreak com- 
menced in the neighbourhood of Asama-yama, and extended 
into the province of Kai, now the Yamanashi ken. The moun- 
tain now appears to have been quiet until the last eruption 
which took place in 1707, on the 22nd of the 10th month, 
when showers of ashes fell in the provinces of Idzu, Kai, Saga- 
mi and Musadzu. Of Jate years no signs of activity have been 
observed, and the mountain is, we believe, generally regarded 
as extinct. 





The Yokohama Racing Association were as much favoured 
by the weather during their meeting this week as were 
the Race Club at theirs held a fortnight ago, but the 
result of the ‘discord and continued strife” which 
prevail among our small racing community, was just as 
apparent with the Association as with the Club, judging 
from the rather poor attendance within the enclosure, 
compared to what used to be the case before this wretch- 
ed quarrel existed. Surely the comparative failure of both 
meetings should at once bring about the long talked-of and 
almost universally wished-for amalgamation, and the conse- 
quent cessation of this petty division. Is there no one of in- 
fluence in this community to step forward and say with some 
show of authority, 

‘Let me be umpire in this doubtful strife.” 

The course was not in such good condition for running as 
many imagined, owing to the way in which it had been cut 
up, and this may partly account for the indifferent time in 
many instances. made by really good ponies—notably the 
China ponies, as the Japan ponies as a rule excelled all pre- 
vious performances. For instance, the three-quarters of a mile 
on the first day, for the Netherlands Cup, done by 
Oyama in 1 min., 36} secs., and his subsequently beat- 
ing a large field on the same day, with only the interval 
of one race, when he ran the five furlongs for the Japan 
Banker's Cup in 1 min., 1{? secs., stamp him as the finest Ja- 
panese pony that has ever appeared on this course. Dibs 
proved by his running that he was perhaps better than ever, 
and taking him all round, doubtless the best pony here. His 
performance for the three-quarters of a mile, when he ran for 
the Russian Cup and beat Chief Mongolian in 1 min., 36} secs, 


Google 


on a heavy course, was most creditable, and has only once been 
beaten by Lintie’s time of 1 min., 36 secs. last Spring, over a 
flying course. Dibs also won the mile and three-quarters 
without difficulty, and took the Champion Stakes from Van- 
dalon the third day, a mile and a quarter, with comparative ease. 
Yet Vandal is a good andimproving pony, and carrying 10]bs. 
extra in the mile race for the Germania Cup on thesecond day, 
ran second to Kickapoo (who ought to be classed as a horse), when 
the race was won in the capital time of 2 min., 12} secs. Mr. 
Ola was particularly unfortunate with his really excellent 
pony Mohstotz, who looked the very perfection of condition 
and yet only succeeded in securing the Solace Cup, though he 
then did the distance, five furlongs, in the fastest time ever 
accomplished by a Japanese pony, viz 1 min., 192 secs. Mr. 
Fairplay was another unfortunate, as he only contrived to 
carry off the Consolation with Mongolian Chief. His ponies, 
however, seemed scarcely up to their Spring form, added to 
which the programme was rather against him, as his two best 
ponies were excluded from, or penalized in, many of the moet 
favourable races, while his other ponies were quite out-classed. 
Mr. Sinbad was also particularly unlucky in winning but one 
race. He has a capital little pony The Dwarf, but we cannot 
help thinking that he was injudiciously run. The declaration 
rule, however, gives an owner no option of taking any advan- 
tage which may occur of a good but unlooked for chance of a 
win, but resolutely compels hopeless competition against a 
superior pony. We were pleased to see that three out of the 
four ponies from the Imperial Stables were successful. Sekimoto 
won the Japan Silk Cup, half a mile, on the first day, 
Sanbungi the Maiden Plate, half a mile, on the second day, 
while Sannohé carried off the Silk Cup, three-quarters of a 
mile, just after running a very good second to Kickapoo for a 
mile. There was a marked improvement this meeting in the 
riding of the Japanese jockeys. Handicappers have arduous, 
duties and a thankless task to perform, and the time allowed 
them to make up the weights is so short, that itis little wonder 
that the result of their labours seldom gives satisfaction. On this 
occasion owners had some real grievance. There was little 
doubt but that the result of the Community Cup lay between 
Oyama and Vandal, as turned out to be the case. In the 
Cosmopolitan Cup for a mile and a half (and therefore 
beyond his distance) Vandal, carrying 11st. 6lbs., beat The 
Dwarf carrying 10st. 4lbs., and yet in the handicap 
race Vandal's was weight reduced by 2lbs., while that of 
The Dwarf was increased by 8lbs.; and Telephone, a pony 
who was never placed at either this or the Spring meeting, 
was made to carry 4 lbs. more than his weight for inches. 





The Yokohama Racing Association had intended to hold 
their bettos’ races this afternoon at 3 o’clock, but the state of 
the weather necessitated a postponement until Tuesday next, 
the 27th instant, at the same hour. 

A sum of $50 having been presented, a three quarter mile 
race for all ponies has been arranged, the riders to be Japan- 
ese and Chinese horse boys who have been recommended for 
good conduct. Fourteen ponies have been entered for this 
event. The first pony will receive 70 per cent. of the prise 
and the second and third respectively 20 and 10 per cent. 
Besides this event other races of interest will take place. 





According to the Osaka Nippo, the four cholera hospitals 
erected in that city at the outbreak of the disease were des- 
tined to be burnt as soon as the epidemic had died out, but it 
has since been decided by the authorities to allow them to re- 
main after thoroughly cleansing and disinfecting them, 80 as 
to have them ready for occupation in the event of there being 
another outbreak of the disease next year. 





The same paper states that the Governor of Ibaraki ken 
has issued a notification to the people under his jurisdiction, 
to the effect that newspapers are necessary for making known 
the actions and designs of the Administration, and for acquaint- 
ing the people with what is transpiring at home and in the 
world at large. It is also through the agency of the press 
that the various notifications and regulations issued by the 
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Government are brought to the notice of the people, and 
when they are made thoroughly to understand the wishes 
of their rulers, doubtless the number of offenders against 
the laws will decrease. For this reason it is desirable that 
support should be given to the Ibaraki Shinpd published 
in that ken. In it will appear all the notifications and 
regulations issned by the Kenché and any memorial that 
may be presented to it, with the replies thereto. It is 
therefore suggested that all events of interest should be com- 
municated to the paper, so that the Kencho and the mind of 
the people may be brought to understand each other. It is 
also recommended that the officials in the various districts of 
the ken should subscribe to this paper. and likewise endeavour 
to induce all wealthy farmers and merchants to do the same, 
so that it may be widely circulated. Moreover it would be 
well that in villages a reading room should be established, 
where newspapers can be seen by any one who may desire to 
read them. The Kencho likewise proposes, in order to save 
postal expenses, to forward to each ku, any number of papers 
that may be subscribed for. The issue of such a notification 
shows a liberal spirit, and a praiseworthy wish to take the best 
steps toward gradually amending that lamentable ignorance of 
the affairs of their own or any other country, which must be 
remarked by the traveller in Japan in any district not in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the great centres. Unless some 
means of this nature can be adopted to rouse the people into 
taking some interest in what is going on around them, the 
. general condition of the country districts of Japan will re- 
main unchanged from what has existed for hundreds of years. 


We nee by the last papers that a treaty has been arranged 
between the United States Minister in London and Earl Der- 
by respecting trade marks and trade labels. It would be a 
good thing for the health of its subjects who are given 
to the consumption of supposed foreign liquors and such like 
luxuries, if the Japanese Government would enter into some 
similar arrangement whereby the wholesale forgery of labels 
could be put a stop to. The wretched and poisonous com- 
pounds sold at many of the Japanese stores, and largely 
purchased by their native customers, must, we are convinced, 
lead to many cases of illness, and it is time that steps were 
taken to check a serious and growing evil. 





The difficulties which surround the transport of the unhappy 
Obelisk seem tobe never ending. First the caisson containing 
the needle manages while being launched to strike a rock and 
sustain serious damage, and there.are grave fears expressed 
that the monolith has been broken by the shock. Then the 
whole apparatus gets adrift in a storm involving, sad to 
know, the drowning of six seamen. After a long search the 
catsson or ship, or whatever it may be called, is found off the 
coast of Spain, and according to the last accounts the joy of 
the London public at its recovery is once more changed to 
lamentation on learning that the Cleopatra will remain at 
Ferrot all the winter, pending the determination of salvage, 
the owners of the steamer which recovered the caisson having 
refused the terms offered by the contractors. Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, who so generously bears the expense of the transporta- 
tion ‘6 the Needle to London, may be tempted to complain with 
Authony that this “ charm of Egypt,” 


“ Hath at fast and loose 
Beguiled me to the very heart of loss, 





The man who can hit upon the means whereby all fluctua- 
tion in the value of silver shall be done away with, certainly 
deserves to share the honours that shall surely be paid to him 
who shall discover perpetual motion or a cure for gout. Mr. 
Hubbell of Pennsylvania is the man who has at last solved the 
difficulty, and according to the Alta he proposes to settle the 
much vexed currency question once and for all in the follow- 
ing ingenious manner. 


The fact that the two metals used for coinage cannot be got to main- 
tain a steady relation to each other has suggested to the inquiring mind 
of Mr. Hubbell, of Pennsylvania, a novel method of getting around the 
difficulty. He proposes tuo fuse old, silver and copper into a masa, and 
out of the amalgam make a new coin, to be called “ goloid.” His idea is 
to substitute the attraction of cohesion for the law of supply and de- 
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The {variations between the metals are caused by production and 
legislation. Atone time gold is being found largely in excess of silver, 
‘The consequence is that silver goes up. At another silver is being pro- 
duced out of proportion, and gold rises. In the case of the fall of silver this 
time, unfriendly legislation became a factor. There was also unfriendly 
legislation in Holland against gold in 1852. All these inconveniences the 
Pennsylvania scientist ad ag to get rid of by welding the metals to- 
gether. How can silver, he has reasoned to himself, recede or gold 
advance, while they are held toyether in solid masses ? 

Evidently it had not occurred to him that it would be just as easy to 
reduce his amalgam to its compouent elements, as to have fused it in 
the first instance. ‘The application of heat to a crucible would 
be all that was arta! to bring out the law of supply 
and demand again in full force. But Mr. Hubbell may not, 
for all this, be so shortsighted us he appears to be. If 
Congress could be induced to adopt his suggestion he would, by virtue 
of his patent, be entitled to a royalty upon every “ goloid” coin which 
had been struck. ‘The Government could not use his invention without 
paying him therefor. In this way. by placing the principle of the 
inviolability of contracts before the power conferred on Congress to coin 
money, he would become the arch coiner for the United States. The 
subsequent proceedings of the melting-pot would not have the least 
interest for him. All that concerned him would be the collection of his 
royalty as the coins were turned out. 

Occasionally, some neat things in the way of currency are done at the 
East. There is a little nickel mine, for instance, in New Jersey, which 
has acquired euch influence over the Government, that nickel tive-cent 

ieces, intrinsivally worth 14 cents, are issued in large numbers from the 

hiladelphia Mint. The rise in this case is only 2884 per cent., or 
thereabouts. Why, therefore, should not Mr. Hubbel) have hope, 
though his scheme may be not only flimsy, but wholly unscientific ? 





The Akebono Shimbun states that on the 23rd instant, H. E. 
the Russian Minister was entertained by H. E. Iwakura, 
Udajjin, at his residence, the Prime Minister and many of the 
Sangi being also present. 


From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 19th. 

As Captain Parsell of the Oceanic has bidden farewell to 
this station, before leaving yesterday he entertained many of 
his friends at a tiffin on board the steamer, which was nume- 
rously attended. Admiral Pousino, lately commanding the 
Russian squadron in these waters, a passenger by the Oceanic, 
was present, and the band of the Russian flag-ship Boyan was 
in attendance. As the Oceunic steamed out from the shipping 
at half-past three in the afternoon, the men on board the 
Boyan manned yards, all the men-of-war dipped their flags 
as she passed, and the band of the Z'ennessee played the Russian 
national anthem. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that those who receive deco- 
ration of the 1st class are entitled to an annual pension of 750 
yen for life and the 2nd class to one of 500 yer. These will 
only be granted to military and naval officers, and not to 
civilians. 

From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

It is said that the columns of the new Imperial Palace, which 
is to be constructed within the castle at Tékid, will be about 
40 feet high, and made of granite brought from the island of 
Ogohori, off the coast of Chéshiu. This is the place whence 
Hideyoshi procured granite to build his castle at Osaka. 

As the shooting season has arrived, the professional hunters 
have applied to the Kencho for licenses, but for some reason or 
other these have been withheld. 

The Chinese Minister to Japan will shortly arrive, and his 
suite will consist of over seventy persons. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

At 4 p.m. on the 19th instant the officers of the Army hold- 
ing the rank of Colonel and Major, and officers of a relative 
rank in the Navy, will be entertained by H. M. the Mikado at 
the Imperial palace. 


Tuesday, 20th. 

The courtesy with which foreign sportsmen are treated by 
those policemen who desire to examine their licenses is, as a 
rule, most marked, though occasionally some little vexation is 
caused by what may be termed excess of zeal. For instance, 
two foreigners, travelling in j/nrikishas, were making their way 
through Tokio to a tea house in the suburbs where they in- 
tended to stay for the night. so as to commence shooting 
early next morning. It was late at night—about a quarter 
to twelve—and as their guns were not exposed, that they were 
on a shooting expedition) cevid|enlybe inferred from the fact 
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of their being accompanied by a couple of dogs. And yet 


under these circumstances were they stopped in a street in| 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 
The Kasuga Kan returned from Korea on the 19th instant, 


Tdkié by a policeman, who demanded to see their licenses. | where she has been on duty for a considerable time. 


This is carrying duty a little too far. 


The Mainichi Shimbun of yesterday announced that Hira- 
yama Jinta, the pyrotechnist who so distinguished himself 
here on the Mikado’s birthday, has received an order from the 
Commissioner of the Uyéno Exhibition to prepare fireworks 
for a grand display at the closing ceremony on the 30th 
instant. Among other novelties will be represented the 
final defeat of the rebels at Kagoshima, which will end with 
the elevation of the Imperial flag as the Satsuma crest is cast 
down. The display will be of both day and night fireworks, 
commencing at noon and lasting until eight o’clock in the 

-evening 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The Osaka Fu is four ri in circumference; covers a dis- 
tance of one ri and three ché from East to West, thirty-three 
ché from North to South, and is divided into thirty-five 
shéku and 529 wards. It contains 98,029 honses and a popu- 
lation of 281,119. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The Nisshin Kan, now at Yokohama, is to proceed to 
Kagoshima to take the place of the Jeibo Kan at present on 
duty there. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

The Army Department having made a collection of various 
weapons used by the Japanese from the most ancient times, 
has now decided to exhibit them publicly at Shékonsha, 
Tékié. 

During the war in Kiushiu the Imperialists used about 200 
ri of telegraphic wire, which had been imported from Germa- 
ny some time ago for field purposes. 





Wednesday, 21st. 
A private telegram dated November 19th, states that Kars 
was taken by assault by the Russians on the 18th instant. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

It may be remembered that the Government ordered that 
the houses in the district destroyed by the great fire at Tékié 
last year, should be rebuilt either in brick or plaster, the end 
of May being first fixed as the period at which this should be 
done, but the time was further extended to October. At the 
request of the landowners the time for thischange has been 
again postponed until the month of April next year. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
The rumour is current that Shimadzu Saburé arrived in 
Tékid on the 18th instant. 


From the Hdchi Shimbun. 

On the 19th instant the higher officers of the Army and 
Navy were received by His Majesty the Mikado at the Im- 
perial Palace, and afterwards entertained at dinner. 

On the 30th instant a display of fireworks will take place 
at Akasaka, Tékid, in front of the Imperial Palace, when many 
set pieces will be shown. On the same day there will be 
another grand display at Shinobadzu-no-ike, Uyéno. 





~ Thursday, 22nd. 
A private telegram yesterday announced the loss of the 
Queensbury and Ribstone, both of which vessels had been 
despatched from New York to this port with cargoes of ke- 
rosine oil. 


The Akébono Shimbun stated the other day that a samurai 
of Awa named Fukuda Toyojiro, had memoliarized the War 
Department to the effect that the strength of the standing 
army should be raised to 120,000 of all branches, and that a 
special tax should be levied on the country to cover the extra 
cost involved. 


From the Vainichi Shimbun. 
It is rumoured that some great change is about to take place 


in the army system of Here” oO gle 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

His Majesty the Mikado will make a journey to Kiushiu, 
and visit the various provinces of that Island about March 
next year. 


From the Chéoya Shimbun. 

On the 20th instant His Excellency the Minister of the 
Interior and many other high officials presided over the dis- 
tribution of medals, etc., at theUyéno Exhibition. There 
were altogether 4,356 exhibitors who received medals or cer- 
tificates of merit, 6 of whom obtained medals of the Ist class, 
836 of the 2nd class, 918 of the 3rd class, and 2,465 certificates 
of merit. 





Friday, 23rd. 
To-day being the Shin-shd-sai, or Harvest Festival, will be 
observed as a holiday throughout Japan. All the Government 
offices in T6ki6 will be closed to-day, as will be also the 
Kencho, Saibansho and Custom House here, and there will be 
no issue of native papers. 


At a quarter to four yesterday afternoon there was a very 
severe shock of earthquake which made beams creak and win- 
dows shake in a somewhat alarming manner. The visitations 
of these unpleasant phenomena have been unusually frequent 
during the past month. 


The Mainichi Shimbun states that ex-Sangi Soyejima Tane- 
omi will shortly return to China. 


The Hochi Shimbun hears that there are three political par- 
ties in Korea. One known as the Shinriu-té adheres to old 
customs; another called the Kaiku-t6 declares for civilization, 
while the third, the Chiuka-té, is the moderate party. The first 
named bear a hatred to foreigners and demand. that all inter- 
course with them should cease. The moderate party arein fayour 
of foreign trade being confined to China and Japan, and while 
ready to acknowledge the Japanese as friends consider that an- 
cient customs should not be interfered with. The advanoed 
party call for reform in the administration, and that the country 
should be thrown open to general foreign trade at certain 
ports. But the members of this party dare not as yet openly 
express their views, and have to be content with discussing 
matters among themselves. 

The same paper says that a society called Rokuzen-kai has 
been formed in Tékié for charitable purposes, among the 


members of which are H. E. Iwakura, Professor Nakamura, 
Messrs. Tsuda, Kishida, and Shimaji. A meeting of the 
members was held at the residence of H. E. Iwakura on the 
17th. instant, to consult about the institution of a Blind 
Asylum. 

On the 21st instant the infant Prince Také-no-Miya was re- 
moved to the palace of Také at Akasaka. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Generals Yamagata and Saigo have been appointed (Gijo- 
kuan of the Genro-Jn, and Admiral Kawamura has also re- 
ceived the same appointment. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

On the 21st instant H. E. Okubo gave a dinner at his re- 
sidence to Their Excellencies Sanjé, Iwakura, several other 
high officials, and the Generals who fought in the recent war. 





Saturday, 24th. 
The City of Tokio made a capital run over from San 
Francisco, viz., 5,220 miles in 18 days 18 hours, the Belgic on 
her last trip having been 20 days 4} hours doing 5,134 miles. 


The P. & O. Co.’s steamer Sunda, with English mails on 


board to the 12th October, left Hongkong on the 22nd instant 
at 1 p.m. 


The Mainichi Shimbun says that all the troops are now to 
be withdrawn from Kagoshima as the police stationed there 
will be quite able keep’ order’ 
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THE REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 





| ears the tone of the Japanese Press it might be ima- 

gined that a strong desire exists in this country that 
the existing tariff should be revised, with the view of ex- 
tensive changes being introduced into it. We doubt whe- 
ther among the commercial classes much enthusiasm is 
felt on the subject, and we are sure that by the 
masses of the people no interest whatever is taken 
in the question. But the Government, probably for 
excellent reasons better known to themselves than to 
us, view the present state of things with extreme 
dislike, aud insist upon their right to levy what duties 
they please upon foreigu imports. Whether their object 
be simply to increase their revenue, or whether they de- 
sire by protective imposts to create or foster manufacturing 
industries in Japan, we are not concerned to inquire. 
The question we propose to examine is whether they 
have a right to alter the tariff, and if so, what is the ex- 
tent of that right. Now the treaties provide for a revi- 
sion at a certain epoch long since past, but they do not 
seem to contemplate a rescission of any of their clauses 
by one of the parties without the consent of the other. 
Hence, it appears to us, that the demand of the Govern- 
ment is not one that can be insisted upon as a legal right, 
but at the same time we are of opinion that it is one 
which by the general law of nations, apart from 
the modifications of that law created by existing 
treaties, they are, inasmuch as they are a Sovereign Power, 
entitled to make. It would be as unwise as unjust 
for the Treaty Powers to insist upon the literal 
execution of vague and ill-drawn treaties, made at a 
time when the political condition of this country was 
altogether different from what it actually is. No such 
treaties as those which at present bind the Japanese people 
would be proposed to them in these days, or would ever 
have been proposed to even one of the South American 
Republics. It were, perhaps, early to concede jurisdiction 
over foreigners to the authorities of this country, but in 
every other respect we think Japan ought to be treated 
in precisely the same way in which any civilised power 
of Europe or America would be treated. The circum- 
stances under which a right has been acquired have much 
to do with the morality of its exercise, and it would be 
ungracious, ungenerous and unjust to refuse what the 
Japanese demand, upon the mere ground that under exist- 
iog treaties they bave no legal claim to regulate 
their tariff except in concert with the Treaty Powers. 
If it should be argued that the moment the right to regu- 
late their tariff should be granted, the Government would 
impose excessive duties without paying any great regard 
to the remonstrances of our representatives, it might be 
retorted that they could not be blamed for adopting a 
course identical with that which every civilised nation on 
the face of the earth, with the sole and noble exception 
of Great Britain, follows. We are not the keepers of the 
Japanese public conscience ; we may offer the Government 
our counsel, address to them our remonstrances, and point 
out what we may conceive to be acts of folly or injustice on 
their part, but we have no right to dictate to them what 
their policy shall be, and the assumption direct or 
indirect of such a right must tend rather to confirm 
them in any wrong line of action they may adopt, 
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than to dissuade them from its continuance. We 
are not aware that the foreign representatives have 
refused to concede the right in question, and we feel sure 
that nothing like an absolute refusal of it bas ever been 
coutewplated. But if the natural privileges of the Ja- 
panese are curtailed under the treaties, so likewise are 
those of foreigners, and it may be that our representatives 
do not feel themselves justified ian making a concession on 
their part without an adequate concession in return. 
This is far from being a refusal, and of such a treatment 
of the question we do not think the Japanese Govern- 
ment can reasonably complain. Two centuries of injustice 
towards the whole world will be cheaply expiated by a 
few years of foreign tutelage. The Government, too, 
must remember that, however undoubted their legal 
right to regulate the Tariff may be, the courtesy and 
comity of nations oblige them to listen with respect 
to the counsels of the foreign representatives, aud to take 
into just consideration the remonstrances that may be 
addressed them on the part of those who may conceive 
themselves injured by any proposed change of policy. 

We do not doubt fora moment that the members of 
Government are fully alive to the duties of their high station, 
and we are confident that due weight will be given to any 
proper and serious criticism of their policy. As far as 
Englishmen are concerned, it is of course unfortunate that 
all the Treaty Powers with the exception of England are 
more or less committed to a protective policy, and there- 
fore that the arguments in favour of free trade, that may 
be addressed to the Japanese Government, are likely to 
lose much of their force, if not by the opposition, at least by 
the example of every civilised country but our own. The 
ituation, however, is one that cannot be helped, and must 
be made the best of. It is some comfort to observe that 
the Nichi Nicht Shimbun, the semi-official organ, does 
not put forward any pronounced views in favour of a 
protective tariff. 


As we stated at the outset, we have no means of know- 
ing whether the proposed changes in the tariff are design- 
ed to increase the revenue or serve a protective policy. 
Increased duties are certain to limit the imports, and 
while it is doubtful whether they would yield as good a 
return as the Customs at present show, they unquestion- 
ably could not cause any augmentation of the revenue. 
The expediency of high duties as protective of native 
industry is too large a question for us to enter upon here. 
But we may note en passant, the strange pertinacity with 


which people cling to the long since exploded Mercantile 
Theory. The extract from the Nicht Nichi Shimbun 
which we publish in another portion of our columns, shows 
how firmly the writer believes that the wealth of a 
country consists merely of the coin it possesses, and that 
the most desirable state of things is that where the ex- 
ports exceed in value the imports, so that a balance of 
coin is constantly flowing into the country. The absurd- 
ity of the position is patent enough. In the first place, 
as a balance of coin could not accrue to every country, the 
theory requires that some nations should remain poor 
(according to its standard) in order that others should 
become wealthy. In the next place, as in the long run 
every country pays with its exports for its imports, it 
supposes that the greater the price paid for the latter, 
the greater the advantage to the country paying it, 
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—much as if a man were to consider himself more 
fortunate in having to pay ten dollars for a coat than five. 
According to the theory in question, India, where the 
exports are in excess of the imports by nearly fourteen 
millions, ought to enjoy a high degree of prosperity, while 


_ England, where the exports are far inferior in value to 


the imports, ought to be at the bottom of the economical 
scale. The simple fact is that money is a mere commodity 
facilitating exchange, much in the same way that ships, 
railway, rolling stock, carts and horses facilitate trans- 
portation. Japan would be no richer by the possession 
and retention of rolling stock for ten thousand miles of 
railway as long as she has need only of what may suffice 
for the service of less than a hundred miles. Any over- 
plus of coin beyond what is necessary to carry on the 
ordinary operations of commerce is merely unused capital, 
of no value until exchanged for something consumable, or 
at least of no value except as being capable of being so 
exchanged. As acommodity then, having a distinct and 
peculiar utility, just as rolling stock has a peculiar function, 
so to speak, to discharge in the economy of a country, it 
can always be obtained upon the same terms and by the 
same means that other useful commodities can be obtained, 
and for a country to aim at devoting all its resourges to- 
wards the accumulation of any one commodity, money or 
other, is as unwise as if a man were to spend his whole 
revenue in the purchase of coats or hats, or any other article, 
which by an awkward barter, he would find himself com- 
pelled to exchange, with more or less disadvantage to him- 
self, for bread, meat and the necessaries of life. 


THE JUMBLES OF JAPANESE JOURNALISM. 


——— 


Son instruction—the reverse of that intended by the 

writers—but much more amusement, may be derived 
from a perusal of the outpourings of the Japanese mind 
we from time to time observe recorded in the columns 
of the T6ki6é papers, on the relations between this country 
and Western Powers—especially England, who has the 
ill luck to be exceptionally distinguished among her neigh- 
bours, by the malevolence and ignorance displayed in 
respect of her past and supposed future policy, by the en- 
lightened and intelligent press of the Eastern Capital. 
The extracts from the Hochi Shimbun and the Nichi 
Nicht Shimbun contained in another portion of this paper, 
and particularly the letter of Mr. Kato MASANOSUKE, show 
in a striking manner the serious childishness and learned 
ignorance of the new generation, who wield the brush with 
the fury, but not with the dexterity, with which their 
fathers brandished the sword. We are sometimes tempted 
to think that such productions, as we give instances of in 
our columns to-day, derive inspiration from western wire- 
pullers ; discontented gentlemen whose genius has not 
been understood in their own country, aud who are aveng- 
ing an unmerited neglect by teaching the editors of 
Japanese newspapers the best means of cultivating cordial 
relations with the nations, whose boots and hats their coun- 
trymen have appropriated with the easy conceit that they 
have, at the same time, made themselves masters of the 
arts, sciences, learning, philosophy and morality of the 
West. 
that we should be dving an 
contemporaries in not attributing to their own unaided 
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But, on further consideration, we are convinced 
injustice to our clever 
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fertility of conception the appalling discovery they 
have made of the treachery, brutality and selfishness of 
Englishmen, whose commercial policy renders them 
more ‘terrible than tigers or wolves, more hateful than 
sharks,’ and causes the sleeves of the Michi Nicht Shim- 
bun’s correspondent to drip with patriotic tears, and his 
vitals to escape the dangers of, cholera only to be 
twisted with the tormina of a patriotic miserere. Of course, 
the silly teachings of a part of the native press meet with 
no acceptance among the mass of the people, and least 
of all among those whose avocations bring them into com- 
mercial intercourse with foreigners. But they do possoss 
a certain influence with the over-numerous class of 
small officials who are the chief supporters of Ja- 
panese journalism, and whose political importance is 
more likely to increase than to diminish, The mem- 
bers of the Government and the higher officials of the 
various Departments of the Administration are—it were an 
impertinence did not the purpose we have in view make 
it a necessity to state the fact—far from sharing the 
ignorant conceit and envious malevolence of the Xeno- 
phobist party, but the political circumstances of the day are 
such as to give an importance to the latter out of all proper- 
tion to their deserts. Unless the pernicious tendency 
of their principles be counteracted by an exposure of their 
falsity, areal and permanent harm might be caused by 
the enunciation of them. The Xenophobist theory ap- 
pears to be, that foreigners from the first have cherished, 
and still cherish, the dark thought of effecting the ruin, 
if not of Japan, at least of the Japanese. Englishmen, of 
course, are foremost in this plot against the continued exist- 
ence of the people who dwell in the fair land of the Rising 
Sun, which is to set for ever in the ocean of Western selfish- 
ness. Crafty as they are merciless, they are to accomplish 
their object under the guise of the supposed kindly inter- 
course of commerce, and to complete the destruction of their 
simple victims by the singular process of clothing their 
nakedness at about half the cost at which that admittedly 
desirable end could be attuined without their aid. They 
(we refer to the wicked English) have already met with 
considerable success in carrying out their nefarious 
policy among the unfortunate Hindoos, whom they have 
forced to abandon their native manufactures, and busy 
themselves solely with the production of raw material to 
satisfy the manufacturing maw of a distant island. The 
surest mode of ruining a people is, it seems, to furnish 
them with cheaper clothing and hardware than they can 
themselves produce, and the offer of certain necessaries 
of life at a low price is the certain harbinger of the direst 
poverty. In a word, the best means of preventing 
a country from becoming rich and prosperous is to 
it to save money, by spending less in the 
purchase of foreign manufactures than iu the pur- 
chase of home made products. This the ad- 
mirable theory of that singular sect which, actuated by 
envy, by ignorance, by selfishness or by counterfeit patriot- 
ism, aims at increasing and perpetuating the divisions 
and discords of nations by the spread of the principles of 
Protectionism. With this doctrine, however, we are nct 
for the moment concerned, though we cannot refer to it 
without a smile at the simplicity of its disciples, and 
regret at the perverseness or thickheadeduess of its teach- 
ers. Let us now glance for a moment at the past and pres 
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gent condition of India, and as far as Englishmen with 
minds poisoned by the doctrines of free trade, and hearts 
corrupted by selfishness, missionaries of a latter-day 
gospel preached with a bale of cottons in one band and the 
latest invented lethal weapon in the other, are capable 
of passing a fair judgment upon their own doings, enquire 
whether our presence has been a curse or a blessing to the 
land where glows 

seceseeee torrens sitientes Sirius Indos.” 

No people can look back with unmixed satis- 
faction upon their past history, and English writers have 
been ready rather than slow in admitting that the record 
of our early relations with India is stained with many a 
crime and disfigured by many an error. We are, indeed, 

























































frebooter, and he has but to fear his own improvidence 
and the occasional cruelty of Nature. 

Nor can the Government of India he justly held res- 
ponsible for the disastrous famines tbat from time to time 
visit the country. Dependent as the population is on a 
staple of food peculiarly liable to fail in a climate where 
droughts are far from infrequent, and not easy to preserve 
for any length of time, it is difficult to see how the re- 
currence of famines can be avoided until irrigation 
works on a sufficiently extended scale to obviate the 
dangers of a drought shall have been completed—a task 
requiring the labour of many years and the expenditure 
of vast sums of money ere its accomplishment can become 
possible. The history of the recent and of the present 
famine show what strenuous endeavours are made both in 
England and India to mitigate the evil. Great as the evil, 
too, undoubtedly is, it should be remembered that it is an 
occasional one only, and that, as GENFRAL STRACHEY has 
well pointed out, in India in ordinary times there are no 
poor chargeable to the state, aud the cost of the most di- 
sastrous famine is not more than the amount of the poor 
rate levied in the United Kingdom every year. 


hardly as mindful as we ought to be to laver notre linge en 
famille. There is, too, something unbending in our nature, 
some want of sympathy with the races whom we assume 
the care of, that causes us to be least welcomed often where 
we are most beneficent, and the populations whom we treat 
with a perfect justice, not seldom regret—though the re- 
gret, perbaps, is more sentimental than real—the oppres- 
sion of more congenial tyrants. 

But that England for the last forty or fifty years has, in 
the main with honesty, if not always with wisdom, tried to 
do her duty to India is admitted by nearly every Con- 
tinental publicist of eminence, and at the present day our 
rule is unpopular, not with the millions of toiling peasants, 
but simply with the hundreds of semi-Anglicised Baboos 
who, puffed up with ignorant conceit, and scribbling them- 
selves into an unhealthy prominence in the columns of 
native journals, take advantage of the license of speech ac- 
corded them under a mild government, to rail with the 
bitter wrath, which those who have received so often feel 
against those who have conferred benefits that cannot be 
denied, at the rulers whose policy has rendered their 
existence possible. 

In 1834-5 the whole foreign trade of India amounted 
only to the sum of fourteen millions sterling. Forty 
years later, in 1874-5, it was over one hundred 
million sterling, in other words, in the space of four de- 
cades it had septupled itself. In 1874-5 the imports 
amounted to £44,363,133 and the exports to £57 984,538, 
more than a sixth of the whole foreign trade of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. These figures afford the most absolute 
proof of the general good government of India, and strik- 
ingly exemplify the enormous progress made in that 
country in the space of forty years, in the face of every 
obstacle that differences of race, religion and language 
could create. During the same period, England has lent 
to India at very moderate interest, more than a hundred 
millons sterling, has built for her seven thousand miles of 
railway, hascovered the country with good roads,undertaken 
and catried out irrigation works on a gigantic scale, and 
given ber a civil and criminal code inferior to none in 
existence, whilst she has established a system of education 


With these facts before us, it cannot be said that the 
Government of India, despotic though it be, is not fruitful 
of advantage to the people of India. The independence 
of Hindostan is an expression without meaning. There 
are, we believe, over sixty different races occupying the 
country between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, 
speaking as many different languages aud following almost 
as many different religions and political systems. The 
ery of the Baboo party is not for the independence of India, 
but for the supremacy of Bengal under their own ad- 
ministration, and to listen to it would be the signal of an 
anarchy in which the idle and the turbulent might 
find some advantage, but under which the  ryot 
would experience only the necessity of learning the 
hard lesson familiar to his forefathers, but new to him, of 
patience under oppression. We have not space to advert 
to the other engrmities laid to our account by the .Vichi 
Nichi Shimbun’s correspondent, and we must, for the 
present, content ourselves with assuring him of what we 
feel confident it is not necessary that we should assure 
the Government of this country, namely, that neither 
England nor any other Foreign Power has the slightest 
desire to ruin or swallow up Japan. To ruin Japan 
would be a suicidal policy, especially on the part of Eng- 
land, and the supposition of such an intention is a gross 
absurdity. The idea of the country being swallowed up, 
particularly by England, is an equally unfounded appre- 
hension. We came here to buy silk and tea, copper and 
wax, fans and lacquerware as cheaply as we can, and to 
get as good a price as possible for our cottons, our hard- 
ware and our other imports. We believe that the freer the 
intercourse between Japan and Europe, the greater the 
advantage resulting both to the former and the latter. 
We offer our goods with as little force to the Japanese as 
they offer theirs to us, and the less commercial relations 
are trammelled the more profitable will they become to 
both parties. The only monopoly aimed at by England 
is the natural one of the best and cheapest producer, and 
while we seek by every fair means to extend our markets, 
we are careful not to hinder any other nation from devel- 
oping its own trade,injthe-same way. We are twitted 


which permits of the poorest ryot procuring a fair 
amount of iustruction for his children at a trifling expense. 
With a firm hand the horrid rites of various sanguinary 
superstitions have been put down, and the evils of the 
caste system have been mitigated as far as possible. The 
tyranny of the great landowners is almost abolished, the 
oppressive extortions of native rule are mere remembrances 


of the past, rarely has ed Ge: to dread the raid of the 
oogle 
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with selfishness, and so far as commefce is necessarily 
selfish under existing conditions, we are selfisb. Our cen- 
tral position, our wealth and our command of manufac- 
turing facilities, give us a certain eminence in what is 
known as the great commerce, which we cannot be said to 
occupy with injustice to others. All that we have to 
teach, the Japanese as well as every other nation are 
free to learn, aud we have never shown the smallest symp- 
tom of a desire to trammel this country in the development 
of its resources. We dare to assert that in our policy 
a generous sentiment will be found, for it is by no means 
wholly dictated by mercantile considerations, though 
doubtless it is mainly based upon what we believe to be 
advantageous to ourselves; and we do believe it to be 
advantageous no less to other countries than to ourselves» 
that the freedom of commercial intercourse throughout 
the whole world should be developed to the utmost extent, 
as the only mode of ensuring to each people the most 
perfect accomplishment of the part their position and 
resources best qualify them to enact in the grand drama 


of human progress. 





SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
© Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” 17th November, 1877. 

[We are not responsible for the merits or correctness of the views 
expressed. ] 

If we turn over the pages of history and consider the vicissitudes 
of states in ancient and modern times, we see that, irrespective of 
antiquity, size or any other circumstance, all countries have ac- 
quired their fame by war and have lost it in the same way, and 
the greater portion of history is therefore taken up with accounts 
of strife and confusion. Let us enumerate some of the most ma- 
nifest cases. Of late we have had the opium war in China, our own 
expedition to Formosa, and the war between Russia and Turkey 
which is going on at this moment. Of smaller affairs there have 
been immense numbers, aud we have no time to record all the re- 
ports of a sanginary nature that have reached our ears, The 
lives of men of every nationality have been sacrificed to the storms 
of bullets and become dry bones to no purpose, the mountains 
wail, the shores regret, the very birds and beasts pour out 
lamentations. And what is the cause of this cruel spectacle, 
but the vulgar ambition of one or two men to acquire an empty 
name, and to oxalt their reputation throughout the world, or the 
desire of greedy classes to grasp the monopoly of commerce and 
secure to themselves huge gains. 

Though the objects contemplated in these two cases are different, 
both involve appealing to arms and the destruction of the tran- 
quillity of society, and consequently merit our detestation. 
Nevertheless, as their objects are different, so are the evil results 
which they bring about unlike in magnitude and gravity. We 
will endeavour to examine which of the two causes the greatest 
amount of evil, and to show which is the most hateful and detest- 
able. 

To begin with Alexander, who at the head of a huge army 
tyrannized over Europe and Asia; Louis XIV who in the beginaing 
of the 14th century invaded the provinces of Italy; and Napoleon, 
who devastated with an army of several myriads the Italian con- 
federation and other countries. These had for their objects merely 
the acquisition of fame, the extension of their territories, and the 
manifestation of their military prowess to the eyes of their neigh- 
bours. In such cases, although as long as the war lasted houses 
were burnt, men were struck by stray bullets, families were 
scattered and driven to wander in the mountains and wilds, or 
lost their ordinary means of subsistence and were reduced to 
poverty, there were no enduring evils. For if the people were 
energetic, and industriously resumed their callings, they were 
at once able to repair the mischief, so that not only did they 
not sink down into a condition of permanent misery, but on the 
contrary sometimes got rid of the infinite oppression and cruelty of 
such a wicked ruler as T’ao Wang of Yen, and so escaped out of 
the depths of misfortune. 


On the other band the ills caused by those who invade a country 
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with the object of monopolizing its commerce and of gathering 
fruits therefrom, are much greater than those already mentioned. 
For example, before India was invaded by England, all branches 
of production were in existence, and in Bengal in particular the 
manufacture of cotton cloth and chintz was so flourishing, that 
the production was carried on in every household, and every 
woman worked at the loom. It is true that from time to time 
they were invaded by foreigners and plundered of their possessions, 
but still they always maintained a decent degree of prosperity. 
But after their defeat at Plassy, the authority of the East-India 
Company was established on the continent of India, and the Com- 
pany gradually extended the limits of its dominions until it has 
become the owner of half a million of square miles of territory 
with a population of nearly 150,000,000. The object of England 
being simply to obtain the monopoly of trade, she used every 
means in her power toruin the native manufactures, and permitted 
only the production of cotton, minerals and other raw materials, 
which she transported to her own territory, and after having con- 
verted it into a hundred kinds of manufactured goods, re-exported 
these to India, and sold them there at an extraordinary high price, 
so that the Indians were obliged to pay two or three dollars for 
the cloths made out. of the raw cotton which they had sold for 
twenty or thirty cents. The result of this was that England in 
the course of time amassed enormous wealth, and reached the 
acmé of prosperity, while India gradually fell into such poverty 
as is positively painful to contemplate. 

The Chinese opium difficulties likewise originated in this idea of 
a commercial monopoly. China was defeated at one blow by Eng- 
land and not only robbed of a huge indemnity, but at the pre- 
sent moment the importations of opium into China annually reach 
the amount of 20,000,000 Mexican dollars, while no one has any 
idea of the number of Chinese who have lost their lives by the use 
of this drug. 

These facts enable us to see that when the love of empty<fame 
prompts a declaration of war against a foreign country, followed by 
plunder and gradual deprivation of territory, the miseries of the 
people are but temporary, and though the cruelty and oppression 
of the invader may force the people to cry aloud to compassionate 
Heaven, the desire of swallowing up foreign nations with the idea 
of gaining a commercial monopoly is more terrible than tigers or 
wolves, more hateful than the shark. If the country meets this 
misfortune, no matter whether like the Irish or the East Indians, 
the people rise early in the morning and labour at their callings 
until late in the night, there is nothing to prevent their being un- 
able to gain sufficient to provide the cost of their daily necessaries 
such as food and clothing, while the wife complains of hunger, 
children cry out with the cold, and the labourer has not a moment's 
ease. Why should such a dire misfortune have befallen the Irish 
and East Indians, who like others are lords of the creation in virtue 
of their humanity. When we think of these things tears moisten 
our cuffs and our very vitals are chilled with horror! Alas! how 
fearful the idea ! 

The truth of it is this: England has long been secretly cherish- 
ing this idea of a commercial monopoly, and is only waiting until 
her intercourse with Japan shall afford the desired opportunity, of 
which she will then avail herself, to pull off the mask, display the 
purposes which she has vowed to attain, and reduce our country 
to the condition of Ireland and East India. But if we know that 
her attitude towards us is animated by this idea of commercial 
monopoly, it is useful that we find out a way of counteracting her 
designs. Anyone who should refuse to examine this 
question would be liable to the charge of indifference to the 
national welfare. This is an estimate of the comparative gravity 
and magnitude of the evils caused by those who scheme to swal- 
low up other countries in pursuit of an empty name, and by those 
who desire to make conquests abroad by obtaining a commercial 
monopoly. 

(Signed) Katé MASANOSKE, 

Resident at Tékid. 


JAPAN AND THE TREATY PoWEns, 
(‘* Hoéchi Shimbun,” 2th November. ) 

There are two articles in the existing treaties with foreign 
powers which curtail the free exercise of the rights of Japan as 
an independent nation in her intercourse with foreign powers. 
One is the clause which prevents us from exercising any jurisdic- 
tion over foreigners residing in our country, and the other is that 
which debars us from levying duties upon the exports and imports 
of the country according as we may see fit. While these clauses 
remain in force Japan cannot be said to enjoy the full rights which 
belong to her, 
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Now if it be impossible that both these obstructions to our just 
privileges can be removed at once, looking at the honour and interest 
of Japan, which should first be done away with ? 

The right of exercising jurisdiction over foreigners resident 
among us is a matter which is in the hands of the Ministers of the 
various foreign countries. This isa greatly to be regretted, for 
it shows a contempt for the rights of eastern nations. At the 
same time, whenever law cases arise in which foreigners and Japan- 
are involved, the cases are tried at the Consulate of the defendant 
if he be a foreigner, or at his own Saibanaho if he bea Japanese. It 
must not therefore be rashly said that the Japanese are unfairly 
oppressed. Moreover, the number of legal disputes between Japan- 
ese and foreigners is not large. Much then as we dislike the 
extra-territorial clause, it does not compare in importance with 
the question of the levying duties on exports and imports. 

The proper development of the arts, manufactures, productions 
and national resources of our country depends much on the way 
in which the levying of duties is managed. If the government 
wishes to make the industries of Japan in any way compare with 
those of foreign countries, it must give them some assistance. 
Supposing that we did not possess the right to increase or decrease 
duties, what plan could be adopted to make our industries pros- 
per? Surely there is no other way. The duties form, moreover, a 
portion of the revenue, snd thus we consider that on our possess- 
ing or not possessing the power of exercising full control over the 
tariff question, depends the future condition of our manufactures. 
The possession of this right is then of far more importance than 
the right of exercising extra-territorial jurisdiction. The public 
generally only express displeasure at our not possessing the latter 
privilege, but to us the tariff question seems of paramount im- 
portance, 

At the present time foreigners are not in enjoyment of privileges 
which they should possess, to wit the right of residence among 
the Japanese, of travelling in the interior, dealing in pension or 
Government bonds, and of purchasing land. In some foreign 
countries there are similar restrictions, but in most cases free 
action is permitted. It is out of the question that we should 
refuse to grant privileges to foreigners and at the same time 
expect them to yield to our demands. If we were to demand 
the cancelling of both the clauses that we have referred to, 
on these grounds it would be refused. It is of importance, 
then, that we should decide whether we shall first insist on 
having granted to us the power of jurisdiction over foreigners, 
which concerns mostly national honour and dignity, or the right to 
control the duties which are of more consequence to our prosperity. 
Let us consider in what way influence may best be gained. Is it 
by intimate association, or by a force of reasoning, or by appeal to 
arms? We have never heard of the rights of a country being up- 
held by mere intimate association or discussion. And indeed, states- 
men are swayed only by the interests of their own country, and if 
they cannot uphold them by force of argument they resort to 
arms. In such a case a weak country may argue in vain for the 
maintenance of its rights. 

But it is better to try by dint of argument than not to try at all, 
and we trust that the (iovernment will work for the ends we have 
mentioned. 


THE CONDITION OF THE CovuNTRY. 
(‘* Nichi Nichi Shimbun” 19th November. ) 

The war in Kiushiu has terminated and peace prevails through- 
out the land. What we have now to do is to set to work and 
consult about measures for increasing the power of our country. 

Setting aside the question of national resources, we see that the 
various country districts are, asa rule, in astate of general poverty. 
Twenty years have passed since we commenced trade with foreig- 
ners; the value of Imports and Exports varies every year; but on 
the whole the Imports always exceed the Exports. The money is 
thus drained out of the country and consequently trade in the in- 
terior has ‘collapsed. Arts and industries are decreasing and the 
circulation of money is bad. We may compare the present state 
of our country to that of a person in whose body the blood does not 
circulate, so that all the extremities are benumbed. 

The wealth of a country consists in the amount of property pos- 
essed by the people. When heavy taxes are imposed by a (Giovern- 
ment to meet its necessities, the people are impoverished. The 
strength of a country is its people, and if they do not prosper 
neither can the country. Now that the war is over all efforts 
should be directed to the improvement of the condition of the 
people, that our nation may be thus advanced until it becomes 


equal to foreign powers. Co gle 





Some people say that the best way to promote prosperity is by 
increasing the productions of the country and by developing the 
national industries, and that to this end protectional duties should 
be imposed. This plan meets with the approval of many of our 
own people, and indeed it may almost be said to be the universal 
opinion. But to put this scheme into practical execution necessi- 
tates the revision of the treaties existing between the various for- 
eign powers, in order that Japan may have the right to levy such 
duties. Now, however, much we may desire to revise the treaties, 
if the foreign powers will not. consent we can do nothing, and 
when it will be done even those who are crying out for protection 
cannot tell. The idea of protection may in itself be good, but at 
the present moment it is one of which no practical uge can be made, 
We must therefore seek out some other means for restoring the 
prosperity of our country, and when a fitting time arrives impose 
protective duties. 

The chief aim of protection is to place a heavy tax on imports, 
and thus prevent as much as possible foreign wares from coming 
into the country, at the same time stimulating the national 
industries. Owing to varieties of climate and soil, the productions of 
various countries differ from each other, either in kind or superiori- 
ty. The supply of mutual wants by exchange of commodities is 4 
matter of convenience to all countries, and hence arises trade. 

The indiscriminate levying of heavy duties on all foreign produo- 
tions so as to prevent them, if possible, from entering the country, 
seems a proceeding not unattended by evils. It is our opinion, 
therefore, that with the exception of unnecessary articles, such, 
for instance, as toys only used for pleasure, there can be no harm 
in the people’s using foreign commodities required in daily life, 
such as food, cloth, furniture and such like, 

The next question that then arises is, if protective duties be not 
levied, to what measures shall the (;overnment resort to promote 
national industries. What we are about to suggest cannot be said 
to be the best means of bringing about the desired reforms, but it 
may be the best plan that can be adopted at present. Of course 
all those articles and materials required by the Arny, Navy and 
the other (iovernment Departments, should as far as possible be 
supplied by native manufacturers. For example, suppose that 
something which could be supplied by a foreign country for a mil- 
lion yen should cost twelve hundred thousand if made by a native 
manufacturer. In such a case, if the Government were to procure 
it from the latter source it would luse two hundred thousand yen, 
but as the money goes into Japanese pockets there would really 
be a gain. Ifthe million yen is paid away to foreigners it is so 
much gone out of Japan. Even should our Government assist na- 
tional industries, although to an extent of two hnndred thousand 
in a million, we believe in afew years our manufactures might be 
compared with those of foreign countries. Let us suppose that a 
family becomes poor. In such a case all its members should work 
together and endeavour to regain the wealth they have lost. It ‘s 
the same with a country; the Government and the people should 
unite and work together. If the Government, in order to make 
a fine show, impoverishes the people and allows the industries to 
degenerate, what must the result be? It surely cannot be good. 

In the years of Bunkiu and Keio (1861-67) there was no 
great trade carried wtih on foreign countries, and the native 
industries were not appreciably affected by the imported 
goods ; but since the restoration there has been as great a change 
in the trade as there has been in the Government. The adminis- 
tration did all in its power to abolish old customs, and thus peoples’ 
minds were turned to dislike the old and embrace the new. 
Houses and furniture must be in foreign style, it was so much 
more convenient than the native fashion. Thus sprang up a bad 
and luxurious custom which cannot now be changed.” Even in the 
interior there is no place where foreign goods are not to be seen. 
Old customs are changing, and we are being reformed. This all 
arises from foreign intercourse, and when we compare our con- 
dition ten years ago with that of to-day, i must be admitted that 
we have made a great advance in foreign science. But the good 
is not unaccompanied by evil, for although our laws are daily im- 
proviny, the people day by day grow poorer. For this reason we 
must commence to do what we can towards promoting the wealth 
of the people and consequent power of the nation. 





| It will perhaps be remembered by our readers that about cleven 
months ago a yodown in Hiogo belonging to a pawn-broker in a 
large way of business was burnt down under very suspicious 
circumstances. A considerable amount of money in silver was 


‘not touched, but ya 5,500 or thereabouts, was missing in ad/su, 
We are now able to state tluat by the smartness of the native 


pureieanas yen 4,500 has been recovered from a junk owner, to 


whom the incendiarism.js, supposed to be also due.—Jfiogo eis, 
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OUT OF BOUNDS: 
Being an account of a Recent Trip into Shinshiv. 


On referring to my diary I find that the first entry 
commences “started for a rest,” and these three words 
will explain the sole object of my journey to a province of 
Japan, which no Japanese thinks of visiting for pleasure, 
looking upon it as a kind of Siberia, and which lies out 
of the road of most foreign tourists. Before commencing 
my trip I was solemnly warned that I should have to en- 
counter many discomforts arising from the absence of all 
those luxuries with which the globe trotter or eastern sy- 
barite seeks to surround himself in the retreats of Miya- 
noshita, Hakone, and similar places of fashionable foreign 
resort; that the roads were but little traversed except in 
summer time, and that at this late season of the year they 
would be found, in certain parts, difficult if not dangerous ; 
that the mountain scenery was the wildest in the Empire, 
and that if I escaped being buried in an avalanche in the 
passes, I might reasonably look forward to being frozen 
to death in a tea house. With the exception that no 
maiden tendered to me an unblushing invitation to stay 

“and rest 
‘“‘Thy weary head upon this breast,” 
—for the simple reason I suppose that Yokohama contains 
no young person so entirely lost to all feelings of self- 
respect and propriety—the warnings I received very 
much resembled those forced upon that extremely self- 
willed and ill fated youth, who considered it his mission to 
endeavour to reach some inaccessible height, with no other 
aid to mountain climbing than a banner “ with a strange 
device,” which from its very size—if we can believe the 
representations given of it by music publishers—must have 
= one of the chief causes in bringing him to his tragic 
end. 

Now the very reasons urged against my going fora 
holiday to such an out of the way region were exactly those 
which determined me to set off at once. In the first place 
continual rubbing shoulders with members of any limited 
community is apt to make you far-too well acquainted 
with your fellow countrymen. Your time is so much taken 
up with the society of those by whom you are surrounded 
that you have no time to become acquainted with yourself. 
“The proper study of mankind is man” and it is well for the 
student sometimes to be egotistical and turn his attention to 
himself, and this he has no chance of doing whilst he is inthe 
midst of an exacting community, or travels in the company 
of any of its members. Go away fora month or two out of 
the beaten track ; get off the macadamized road and the 
daily trodden pavement; leave far behind for a while all 
the familiar sights and sounds of the civilised world, 
as you know it, and strike off into unexplored 
by-paths alone, and you will find, that conscience—not 
the deputy conscience, the looker out after peccadilloes, 
but as -Tom Cringle says, the “grewsome  carle 
Conscience Senior” who only pays a visit when the 
coast is clear and he is safe from all outside intrusion— 
will speak to you in friendly confidence, and obtain 
the hearing which would have been postponed sine 
die, if you had not been alone when he called. You 
are surprised to find yourself discussing certain tricks of 
temper and littlenesses of spirit which were allowed to 
pass unnoticed in the crowd, or were only noticed to be 
forgotten, not to be amended. You are forced to self- 
examination. ‘The unaccustomed situations in which you 
find yourself placed by novel surroundings compel you to 
exercise unaccustomed reflection and self-restraint, wlule 
you are saved from the annoyance and humiliation to 
which the unfortunate rest-seeker is too often subjected 
by the constant assertion of “ superior civilization,” at the 
expense of politeness, on the part of vulgar travellers. It 
ix indispensable to the thorough enjoyment of travelling 
in districts in Japan, as well as in other countries but 
little frequented by the Anglo-Saxon tourist, that you 
should respect the prejudices of the natives, and to a certain 
extent be able to’ conform to their wavs of life. If vou 
cannot do this, stop at home; if you cannot find a com- 
panion who is willing to leave his superiority behind him, 
vo alone. , 


eRe fT] e . . . 
Fhen again, where ean repose of mind and strength of| evil smelling as this dreadful house. 


hody be so soon found as among the mountains 2? There is 


delight beyond words in the very sight of their snowy 
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summits and wooded spurs, exhiliration that no champagne 
can give in brecthing the keen pure atmosphere, and 
breasting their steep ascents. To lie upona hill side watch- 
ing the lazy mists roll in up into thesunny air, now changing, 
now veiling the mighty peaks, and hiding their terrors in 
a garb of beruty, is to enjoy to the utmost the luxury of 
blessed lazinc3s. Besides, the only way to see a country 
is to walk through it, and as Shinshiu seemed to promise 
unusual advantages to the pedestrian, I determined to 
take my holiday there, 

As I have said, I went solely for a rest. I am neither 
botanist, geologist, entomologist, or statistician. I cannot 
therefore attempt to give any learned description of the 
country through which I have recently passed. All I can 
do is to write a short and simple account of my journey, 
which, valueless as it may be from a scientific point of view, 
will not, I trust, prove uninteresting to the general reader. 
* * % h # * * ® o ® 


My preparations for the journey were of the slightest. 
Sketching materials, a couple of suits, some Japanese 
winter clothes, halfa dozen tins of cocoa, a tin of bacon 
and two bottles of brandy, The plaints ofa “ Victim,” 
taken into the country against his will by an uncongenial 
companion and compelled to adopt a Japanese regimen, 
once appeared in this journal, That experience occurred 
in his griffin days, and he suffered accordingly. The 
writer of those melaucholy chapters has now to confess 
that he has since learned that it is quite possible, at least 
for a time, to exist with a fair amount of comfort on the 
food of the country. He does not wish it to be believed 
that he prefers it to those admirable productions of the 
culinary art, of which he is sometimes privileged to partake 
at the tables of certain of his friends. Cold beef and 
pickles with a glass of beer are no doubt preferable to a 
bowl of rice and a cup of saké. But Japanese cookery is 
uot limited to this meagre fare. It attempts higher flights, 
and some of its productions are extremely palatable to the 
appetite when sharpened by a ten mile walk in the keen 
autumn air of Shinshiu. The little additional enjoyment 
derivable from European food, necessarily inferior in quality 
and preparation when put up in portable form, is nothing 
compared to the increased comfort one experiences from 
travelling with light baggage, and the readiness and kind- 
ness with which the foreign traveller is received by his 
native hosts, when they find that he demands only that 
polite attention which would be bestowed on an honoured 
Japanese guest. Moreover, by making this experiment, he 
becomes acquainted with the national mode of living, and 
therearerevealed to him possibilities of cookery which would 
delight the hearts of the members of any Societé Gastro- 
nomique. What says Brillat Savarin? ‘“ La decouverte 
d’un mets nouveau fait plus pour le bonheur du genre 
humain que la decouverte dune étoile.” Ihave discover- 
ed several new dishes, but at the same time cannot help 
expressing modest doubts as to whether the outside world 
would be any the happier were the secrets of their pre- 
paration to be made known. I cannot even truthfully 
affirm that my own feelings of ecstatic delight were always 
appreciably enhanced after having partaken of them. 

On the 8th of October I left Yokohama with the inten- 
tion of traversing the Koshiu-kaido and entering Shinshiu 
at ‘I'sutaki. The first part of the journey to Hachoji 
should be got over as quickly as’ possible, and let no future 
traveller, if he would escape a night of misery, start late 
in the evening and remain at Haramachidn, thinking there- 
by to gain time. ‘This was the plan I unfortunately adopted, 
and bitterly did I repent it. The hotel at this village, al- 
though large, is the worst I have ever entered, and one would 
imagine that, indifferent as the average Japanese are to 
such matters, they would cease to frequent a house where 
there is such an absolute disregard of the commonest 
comfort or decency. From the state of the atmosphere I 
did not think it at all improbable that all the guests iu the 
house—and it was very full—would find themselves like 
the Assyrian army when they woke in the morning. It 
was not, in fact, a healthy place for any one afflicted 
with nervous fears of cholera, and I must confess to great 
surprise on learning that no cases had declared themselves 
in the village, which was almost as ill cared for and as 
When IT mae en- 

quiry, and ventured to hint that some improvements might 
' he made in certain incongruities, I was told that owing to 
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a recent fire the house was not yet in order, but I saw 
enough to feel sure that what was already done was in- 
tended to be permanent. If the authorities have any 
dread of a future visitation of cholera, and intend to pur- 
sue those praiseworthy precautions against its spreading 
which they have inaugurated in the more important cities 
and towns, I would earnestly suggest that they extend 
their inspection to Haramachida and similar unsavory 
villages. 

Neither let the tourist stop at Hachoji unless he be 
compelled. There is but one house where foreign- 
ers can well remain, and it is not conducted in such a 
manner as to render a sojourn there at all desirable. 
As Lysimachus says of Marina’s prison, 

“The very doors and windows savour vilely.” 

In fact there seems to be in Hachoji a singular lack of 
that politeness and kindness of manner for which the 
Japanese are distinguished, and a general brazenness of im- 
morality which I have never had to remark in any other 
town or village I have visited. But Hachoji bas never 
enjoyed a particularly good reputation for its feeling to- 
ward foreign visitors. " Unfortunately I was here detained 
for one day, owing to the non-appearance of the pack- 
horse with my baggage from Haramachida, the owner for 
some inscrutable reason electing to stop one night by the 
way. From this time forth I always made arrangements 
for its transport at the Rrkuun,* and took care to see it well 
ahead before I started. I could not therefore leave Ha- 
choji until the afternoon, and as it was too late to attempt 
to get over the Kobotoke pass, I went on to Takawo-san, 
the one spot inthe neighbourhood of Hachoji which 
is said to possess any interest,—the only interest in fact 
being that here the mountains commence, and that from 
this time forth until yow get to Takasaki on the Naka- 
sendo you will find few miles of level ground. The dis- 
tance from Hachoji is a short three 7, and as_ the 
evening closed in gloomy and wet, I stopped at Ko- 
naji, a small and dirty mountain village, but where 
I found extremely comfortable quarters and excellent 
attention. In the best of weather by no means a cheerful 
spot, it was not rendered more lively by a procession of some 
fifteen to twenty old women, who paraded the village for 
about an hour in the misty gloom of the evening, headed 
by an old crone bent nearly double with age and rheu- 
matism, who beat continually at regular intervals with a 
stick on ahollow gourd. This monotonous sound was 
accompanied by a feeble melancholy chaunt—a prayer I 
preaume—on the part of the procession, which several times 
tottered up and down the village street. On enquiry I 
found that the object of this mournful demonstration was 
to drive away the malignant spirit of cholera, but if effi- 
cacious, it was not enlivening to the chance visitor. 

There was a tremendous rain during the night, but by 
eight o'clock it had ceased and there were occasional gleams 
of watery sunlight which seemed to promise fair weather. 
An extraordiuary appearance was, however, presented by 
the clouds, which rested in black masses on the hill tops, 
while in the upper regions of air they lay in waves of 
singular regularity. Between the upper and lower 
clouds, which were motionless, there swept at intervals 
with great velocity, as impelled by a powerful current, 
masses of dark vapour with jagged and torn edges, 
which rolled and curled like smoke from a large confla- 
gration. The air below and even on the hill tops was 
extremely oppressive, so that on starting about nine 
o’clock, I found it necessary to discard all unnecessary 
garments and reduce my walking costume to shirt and 
trousers. There was a stifling feeling in tho atmosphere 
which made breathing a difficulty, and rendered walking a 
painful exertion. As I ascended the Kobotoke-togi, how- 
ever, the air grew fresher, and on reaching the summit of 
the pass the sky to the north was clear, but to the west the 
clouds hung heavy and threatening. The extensive view, 
fine as it always is, took increased beauty and grandeur from 
the peculiar effects of the atmosphere. Below, almost at 
my feet, lay dark ridges clothed with pine trees, massing 
themselves in purple blackness on the buttresses of the hills, ; 


me 





* The Rikuun-kaisho is an office established in all towns and villages | 
for the transportation of goods and baggage, and is similar to an express 
agency. ‘The institution is an extremely convenient one for the travel- 
ler, as he always sure of getting his baggage safely and quickly sent 


forward, and of paying no ay er rate, 
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and forming as it were a frame to the lovely glimpse of the 
distant valley of the Sagami, on which a solitary ray of sun- 
light struck, lighting up the glittering river among the 
golden rice fields. Asa backgound to this, mountains 
rising tier upon tier, increased in grandeur and majesty 
by the mists which draped, but did not hide, their forms 
in ever varying hues of silver and opal. Far ou the left 
there was a dreadful gathering blackness, from which at 
intervals burst out flying showers of rain, which swept 
across the scene as one might draw a gauze veil before a 
picture, softening and subduing, without concealing the 
noble outlines of the towering peaks and the autumn glory 
that had begun to burn upon their wooded sides. 


Descending the pass,—with many interruptions from the 
strings of pack horses, thirty and forty in line, all loaded 
with grapes from Kofu and the neighbourhood—the gloom 
and oppression of the atmosphere increased. A few warn- 
ing drops, and then mountains and valley, and even thie 
Opposite wooden slope of the narrow glen were all hidden 
in a grey veil of furious rain. It was more like standing 
under a waterfall than being caught in ashower. Ina 
very short time the roads were converted into actual river 
beds, the water rolling down them in such a volume 
as to render it a matter of extreme difficulty to keep a 
footing. In one or two of the little hamlets through which 
I passed the water was flowing into the houses, while the 
drenched villagers were making frantic and fruitless efforts 
to divert the course of the torrents which had invaded 
their dwellings. At about noon the first intimation of 
of what was coming was given, by a gust of wind that 
suddenly burst forth and roared through the woods and 
mountain glens, leaving its course marked by torn branches 
and splintered trees. It passed in an instant and the air 
seemed more still and unbreathable than before, while the 
deluge of rain never ceased fora moment. When I arrived 
at the small village of Ushino, which stands ona hill 
top, to which I had considerable difficulty to attain 
owing to the force of the water that swept down the road, 
I succeeded in finding shelter at the principal inn in the 
place, a large but by no means over clean establishment. I 
had scarcely got my sodden frame into dry clothing, than 
without a moment’s warning the tornado commenced, the 
stillness of the atmosphere suddenly giving place to the 
deafening roar and destructive fury of the gale. So unex- 
pected was the outburst that it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that the shutters could be closed. I was rudely 
aroused from my first moment of well earned rest by the 
bursting in of one side of my room, and the simultaneous 
bursting out of the other, myself being mixed up on the 
floor with wet clothes, paper slides, roof shingles and 
plaster. ‘hen commenced a fearful struggle on the part 
of two exclamatory damsels and myself to close the outer 
shutters, which labour was only accomplished after extreme 
dishevelment of hair and entanglement of garments on 
the part of the waiting maids. Inu the front part of the 
house the wind played strange pranks, getting under the 
flooring and sending up planking and mats as if some 
malignant demon were playing football with them. And 
what an inferno it was; women screaming, men shouting 
and no doubt swearing as far as the Japanese language 
permits; children crying and refusing to be comforted on 
any terms; a traveller performing a pilgrimage to the 
shrines of Minobu, trembling and perspiring with fear, and 
repeating a string of very earnest and loud-voiced prayers. 
And indeed there was cause for alarm. The rush of the 
rain, the roar of the wind and the creaking of the heavy 
beams and perceptible swaying of the house were calcu- 
lated to make one anxious ; while as the gale increased, 
the crash of falling houses, and cries of alarm from the 
neighbourhood, the cracking and dull thunder of the riven 
and falling trees proved that the position of all was one of 
real danger. My room being at the back part of the house 
with no upper story, I retreated thither as being the 
safest place, but had scarcely made myself as comfortable as 
the uncomfortable state of things would permit, than I was 
startled by a frightful crash, aud the partial bursting in 
of one side of my room, caused by the fall of the roof of 
the next house. Things looked very serions for about an 
hour, and at times it seemed that nothing could stand against 
the force of the storm. <A large godown ou the opposito 
side of the street toppled over and came down, carrying 
with it the roof and part, of the side of the adjoining house, 
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This had one good effect of frightening the chattering 
women and screaming children into blissful quietude. 
Even my fellow-traveller, the pilgrim, stopped his irritat- 
ingly monotonous prayers, I suppose on the same principle 
that the old lady behind a runaway horse trusted in Pro- 
vidence until the breeching gave way. At about five 
o’clock, almost ns suddenly as it had burst forth, the storm 
died away. The rain ceased, the wind fell to a light 
breeze, and the wreck of village and grove and wood shone 
in a sunset that made everything glow with that singular 
yellow radiance which I have only once or twice witn ssed, 
and on each occasion after some terrible storm. 

Picking my way over the masses of debris of every kind, 
by no means easy to walk amongst with the advantage 
of boots—of which I had unluckily, but one pair, sodden 
and useless from the morning’s tramp—and rendered a 
particularly risky operation by the high Japanese 
clogs with which I was shod, I saw that there were 
but few of the unfortunate inhabitants in the village 
who would have a roof, or even a portion of one, 
over their heads on this or several succecding nights, as 
with one or two exceptions, of which the house at which I 
had put up was fortunately one, every dwelling had been 
wrecked ; the roofs swept away, and the shutters blown 
in, while in too many instances a mass of ruin 
showed where a house had stood an hour or two 
before. It was sad beyond expression to see the poor 
villagers trying to recover from the wreck of their homes 
the few soaked rags and broken remains of their little 
household belongings, or trying to make some kind of 
shelter for the night with a few planks set round a fire of 
splinters, by whose smoky flame they were trying tocomfort 
their chilled bodies. But my sympathy for their misery was 
rudely interrupted by a contemplation of my own. = In 
crossing a tangled mass of plank and broken beans one 
of my clogs became detached and fell into an unfathoma- 
ble hole. ‘The state of the road, deep with mud and danger- 
ous with shingle nails and splinters, prevented-‘my putting 
my foot down, and I defy any one to hop with safety on 
a leg terminating ina Japanese gefa. So there I had to 
stand on one leg like a crane, a thing for the finger of 
scorn to point at, and at which little Japanese boys might 
well wag their heads, until by repeated expostulations 
and entreaties I could induce an enlightened and pitying 
native—may the two sez piece with which I presented 
him be to him the foundation of a fortune—to run over 
to the tea house and procure me the means of returning 
to my rest. 

(To be continued.) 





YOKOHAMA RACING ASSOCIATION. 


AUTUMN MEETING. 


First Day, 
Tuesday, the 20th November, 1877. 

A cold boisterous day on Monday promised ill for the pros- 
pect of the opening day for the Yokohama Racing Associa- 
tion’s Autumn Meeting, and the state of the weather yesterday 
morning was not inspiriting, but before noon the cold wind 
which had prevailed for so long ceased to blow, the sky 
cleared, and although the air was keen the day was a genial 
one for this late season of the year, while the course itself was 
in fair though rather heavy condition. The races commenced at 
an earlier hour than usual, which would perhaps account for the 
rather meagre attendance to view the first two or three races, but 
as the afternoon woreon the Grand Stand aud enclosure becawe 
better filled, the fair sex being well represented, while two 
Princes of the blood were present with their suites. The pro- 
ceedings were enlivened by the playing of the Tennessee's 
band, which thanks to Admiral Patterson, Captain Young and 
the officers of that vessel, was in altendance. Two rather 


forlorn nigger minstrels kindly tried to create a diversion 
between the races, and although their songs may have been 
fully up to the staudard of “ mingtrelsy,” a larger number of 
performers were required to evolve any fuu out of their pro- 
ceedings. ‘Two slight shocks of earthquake took place during 
the afternoon, 

1.—NeEGisut Cur.—Value $100. For China Ponies that 
have never wou a race. Weight for iuches. Eutrance 30. 
One mile. 
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Mr. Sinbad’s The Dwarf, 9st. 13lbs..................... 1 
», W. Fairplay’s Mongolian Wolf, 10st. 2lbs...... 2 
», Robertson’s Bravo, 10st. Slbs..........0...0.. cease ‘ 
»5 Sinbad’s The Consul, 10st. Qlbs........0...0....00.. 0 
», Robertson’s Sport, 10st. 5lbs.............. Smeets 0 
», EKarnest’s Béhé, Ost. QTbs............cc cece eee ees 0 
x», F.’s Quasimodo, Ost. 2lbs.............ccccecee ee oe O 


Of the eight entries seven ponies went to the post, and were 
started at once without difficulty. ébé led up the hill but 
could not long maintain his position, falling to the rear after 
passing the three-quarters together with Quasimodo. Bravo 

ad been lying behind but was set going at the half mile and 
at the trees took the lead, with the Wolf well up. On enter- 
ing the straight the race seemed to lie between these two, but 
all calculations were upset by Z'he Dwarf, of whom nothing 
was expected, coming up with a rush and taking first place. 
The Wolf made a desperate effort to catch him but was un- 
successful, 7'he Dwarf, mdden by his owner, winning by 
several lengths. The Wolf only just secured second place 
from Bravo. Time 2 min., 17} secs. 


2.—THE GRIFFINS’ PLATE.—A Sweepstake of $10 each 
Nas $50 added) for Japan Ponies being bond fide Griffins. 
eight for inches. Five furlongs. 


Major Arda’s Mameluke, 10st. 6lbs..................... ] 
Mr. Verisopht’s Main Chance, 10st. 6lbs..... ...... 2 
Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami’s Fukuoka, 
TOBE. SION ss cc ccsusnn ds duistrceureewaaieaneateesen. ects: 3 
Major Arda’s Moustique, 10st. Olbs .................0.. 0 


Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami’s Sam- 

bunyi, LOst OUDB...... cee ece eee ceee caseeeeeececeees 0 
All the ponies entered started, and for a wonder gave no 
trouble at the post. Afoustique jumped off with the lead but 
was quickly joined by fain Chance, and the two raced together 
to the trees some lengths ahead of the others. Sumbungi made 
avery bad start. On nearing the straight J/ameluke and 
Fukuoka joined the leaders and a capital race cnsued down 
the straight. At one time the Japanese colours showed to 
the front, but gave way to Mameluke and Main Chance, 
who made an exciting struggle to the post, the former securing 
the race by a head only, while Fukuoka was but the same 
distance from the second pony. ‘This was an excellent race, 

the winner having his owner up. Time 1 min., 234 secs. 


3.—THE Russian Cue.—Presented. Value $ . For all 
Ponies. Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. Three quarters 
of a mile. 
Mr. Robertson’s Dibs, 10st. 8lbs... ................0008. l 
»» Fairplay’s Chief Mongolian, 10st. 111bs.......... 2 
», Peter’s Skedaddle, 10st. 2lbs..............0.00.0000. 3 
», Ola’s Mohstotz, 10st. 61b8. ............ cece ee eee eee 0 
»» F. Mason’s Dick Swiveller, 10st. Slbs............. 0 


Mohstotz gave some trouble at the post and occasioned a 
tedious delay, but the ponies eventually got away to a good 
start, Mohstotz having the lead with Skedaddle and Chief 
Mongolian well up, Dibs being kept back. .Vohstotz gave way 
to the other two at the trees, but Dibs was here set going and 
passing his ponics, at every stride gained on the leaders. It 
was a race between the three down the straight, Débs gradually 
forging ahead, until he won a capital race by a neck only, Ske- 
daddle being close for third place. Mr. Loxton rode Dibs. 
Time, 1 min., 36? secs. 


4.—THE JAPAN SILK Cup.—Presented. Value $100. For 
Japan Ponies. Winner of No. 2 and of two races at any 
moot ng excluded. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Half 
a mile. 


Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka and Fujinami’s Seki- 


moto, 10st. 41D8............cce ccc cecceceeccascuseseeceuss 1 
Mr. Verisopht’s The Moor, 10st. 2lbs................... 2 
Major Arda’s Monarque, 10st. 6lbs.............0....6.. 3 
Mr. F.'s Doctor, 10st. 61b8.............0. ccc ccc ccceececeeee 0 

», Steven’s Hurile, 10st. 4lbs...... ee eee .. 0 


Exile and The AMuvor got the best of the start and made tho 
pace hot immediately on the fall of the flag. racing together 
to the straight, on entering which E.ci/le indulged in_ his 
usual fancy for the outside rails and put himself out of the 
race. This gave The Moor a good opportunity, but the others 
soon joined him, and Sekimoto, singling himself out, came 
away when called upon, and at the distance had secured the 
race. The Japanese were naturally much pleased with this 
result, especially as the pony was ridden by a Japanese. Time 
644 secs. 


§.—THE Nava Cup.—Presented. Value $ For China 
Ponies. Winners of three races in Japan excluded. Winners 
of two races anywhere, and winuers at this meeting 7lbs. 


elt Weight fur inches. Entrance $5. One mile and a 
alf, 

Mr. Robertson’s Sport, 10st. Slbs......0... cc. cceceeaee ] 

9, Robertson’s Favorit, 10st. 12lbs. (7lbs. ex.)...... 2 


», Sinbad’s Vhe Raren, 10st. 8lbs.................0.6. 


aoe 
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Béb? led past the Grand Stand with Farort and Mongolian 
Chief at close quarters. Going up the hill all the ponies were 
in a cluster with the exception of The Ruren, but at the top 
Bébé fell back. Mongolian Chief was the next to retire, 
leaving Zhe Raven alone to contend against the “ Blue and 
White.” This he could not do effectually, and before enter- 
ing the straiglt was virtually out of the race, leaving Sport, 
ridden by Captain Theobold, R.N., to run in an easy winner 
followed by his stable companion. Time 3 min., 314 secs. 


6.—THE NETHERLANDS’ Cvup.—Presented. Value $100. 


For Japan Pomes, Weight for inches. Entrance $5. ‘Three 
quarters of u inile. 


Don Carlos’ Oyama, 10st. Qbs.... 2... eee eee l 
Mr. Bencen’s Bourd of Health (late Sandboy), 10st. 

dibs. .......... iS hs sistsnlvaiou una wa vadarelaouulaanersen dd anetas 2 
Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami's Sannohé, 

NOG GB issiasn cay obs ssiielulndvuinnse¥eaneaWexevenoasvenus 3 

Mr. Ola’s Mohatotz, 10at. 61b8.. 0.000... ee cence 0 
», Verisopht’s Zhe Conrert (late Jim Hills), 10st. 

AT ch isaac Pan tescunaceaae higee aie cabeiaas auies 0 


From the start to finish this was a trial between Oyama and 
Board of Health, Mohstotz failing to realize the expectations 
formed of him. Sanno/é made a game effort but could not get 
on even terms with the leaders. Oyama came away from his 
opponent when called upon, and ridden by Mr. Loxton won 
easily by a good length. Time 1 min., 364 secs. 


7.—THE GERMANLA Cup, No. 1.—Presented. Value $150. 
For Chinu Ponies that ran as Griffins in Japan last Spring. 
Winners ut this meeting excluded. Weight I1st. fur 13 
hands, to vive or take dlbs. fur each inch above or below. 
Entrance $5. One mile and a quarter. 


Mr. P. Kell’s Vandal, list. Ollbs...........00..0..0.00005. ] 
» Peter's Skedadidlle, 10at. Obs. oo... eee 74 
», Robertson's Chance, 10st. Obs. ...........00000000.. 3 
» Sinbad’s The Sheik, 10at. Obs. .....0..0..00.0 ee. 0 
» Fa The Boojum, Ost. Obs. 0.0.0.0... .. 0. 0 
», Steven's Satixfaction, List. Olb.............000.000.. 0 

Don Carlos’ Telephone, 10at. Obs. ......... eee 0 


When the flag fell Boojum was left at the post, the others 
getting away fairly well with Ze/ephone at their head, Vandal 
and Chance being in close attendance fol owed by Skedadidle. 
Telephone fell back at the top of the Lill in favour of Vandal 
and Chance, who raced along the back straight together. Ap- 
proaching the trees N/edaddle joined them, and at the quarter 
mile Chance was done, so that the result Jay between the other 
two,who made an exciting race down the straight, Vandal, ridden 
by Col. Forrester, securing the win by a couple of lengths. 
Time 2 min., 09; secs. 


$.—THE JAPAN BANKERS’ Cup.—Presented. Value $100. 
For Japan Ponies. Winners of two races at any meeting 
121bs. extra; other winners 7lbs. extra. Weight for inches. 


Entrance $5. Five furlongs. 
Don Carlos’ Oyama, 10-t. Obs. (7lbs. ex.)............ 1 
Messrs. ‘Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami'’s Sckimoto, 
13st. lllbs. (7Ibs. ex.)..0..0.. itis sath na Snabancsates 2 


Mr. Verisopht’s Zhe Convert, 11st. 2lbs. (12Ibs. ex.) $ 
»,» Ola’s Lodi, List. 2lbs. (12lbs. ex.) 2. ........0... 
», Steven's Lyi/r, 10st. 11lbs. (7lbs. ex.) ............ 0 


Oyama and Lodi rushed to the front when the flag fell, 
Sckimoto having the worst of the start. At the trees Lodi began 
to tail off while Se4imoto was rapidly decreasing the distance 
between himself and the leader, but had too much to pull up, 
and though he made a good second, was never su siehtly 
dangerous to Uyama, who, ridden by Mr. Loxton, won easily 
in the good time of 1 min., 192 secs. 





SEconD Day. 
Wednesday, 2\at November, 1877. 

The Association was mnost lucky in the weather yesterday, 
but the attendance for the early races was not good, the de- 
parture of the Shanghai steamer perhaps preventing many 
being present, though as the afternoon advanced the enclosure 
became well filled, while the Japanese outside were in larger 
numbers than on any previous day of either meetiny. 
Unfortunately there wus more delay between the races than 
there ought to have been, and this, together with the diffi- 
culty there was in starting some races, and the dead heat for 
“The Maiden Plate” that had to be run off, made the last 
race about an hour and a half behind time. Moonlight 
effects are well euough in their way, but is hardly desirable 
to study them from the Grand Stand while a race is being run. 
The band of the Zennessce was again in altendance. 

1.—Tuxe Germania Cup, No. 2.—Presented. Value $150. 
For all Ponies. China ponies winners of four races in Japan 
excluded, or winners of three races anywhere-10lbs. extra. 
Weight as per scule. Entrance $5, Que mile, 


Google 


Don Carlos’ Kickapoo, 10st. 8lbs...............cceeeee eee 1 
Mr. P. Kell’s Vandal, list. 1b. (1Olbs. extra)...... 2 
» Fairplay'’s Mongolian Wolf, 10st. 2lbs, ......... 2 
» Frnest’s Bebé, 10st. Qbs. ...........cce8 eee 0 


A good start was effected, when Aickapoo jumped off with 
the lead, closely followed by Bébé, who, hard held, was thaking 
his usual brief rush to the front. Jébé and Hickupoo led b 
several lengths up the hill, at the top of which the former fell 
back to the rear, and Vandal took second place and raced 
along the hack straight with Aichapoo, the Wolf and Bébé be- 
ing some lengths astern. Vardeal hung on to Kickapoo's quar- 
ters. but could never draw level with him, though the latter 
swerving on entering the straight gave Vandala chance. Down 
the straight both came at a great pace, but Aickapoo could not 
be beaten. and ridden by Mr. Loxton, passed the post two 
lengths ahead. The HWol// made a gallant effort but could 
never reach the leaders, and came in a bad third. The time, 
2 min., 12} secs.. was most excellent. considering the winner 
was a Japanese pony, and Vandal carried 10 Ibe. extra. 


2.—THE NaIDEN PLaTE.—Value $100. For Japan Ponies 
that buve never won a race. Weight for inches. Entrance 


$5. Half a mile. 

Messrs Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami’s Sambungi, 
DOGG BIDE: osvcecasaczcassve tess penues Seacions +1 

Mr. Verisopht'’s Main Chance, 10st. 6lbe. ............ +2 

Major Arda’s Moustique, 10st. Ole. ......... 2. .....c eee 3 

Messrs Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami’s Fukuoka, 
POG DU ies: oscars sietats ct eidees Sekai eetiaens 0 

Mr. Alexander’s Luck’s All, 10st. 2lbe, .............. 0 


Some delay was occasioned at the post, which was not to be 
wondered at, but all got off eventually to a capital start, 
Main Chance leading with Sambungi very close up. This order 
they kept past the trees, where Sambungi drew level, all being 
well together. Sambungi was inclined to run wide at the turn, 
but was kept straight by Wain Chance. A very spirited con- 
test lasted throughout the run in, the advantage seeming to be 
with Main Chance, but on nearing the post Sambungi, mdden 
by a Japanese, made a final effort, and finished a capital race 
a dead heat with Main Chance, with Mr. Williams up. Time 
64 secs. 

t DectpinG Heat.—The dead heat was run off after race 
No. 3, when Sambungi got a good lead at the start which he 
never resigned, through Jain Chance came up well at the 
finish, being only a length behind. The time was the same 
as before. 


3.—THE Mitsu Bison! CHALLENGE Cup.—Presented. Value 
$200. For China Ponies. ‘To be won at two consecutive 
ineetings by a Pony or Ponies, the bona fide property of the 
saine owner or owners; to be held by the last winner at each 


meeting until finally won. Weight for inches. Entrance 
$5. One mile and three quarters. 

Mr. Robertson's Dihe, 10 st. 8 Tbe.......... cc ce cee ees 1 

», Sinbad’s The Dicarf, Ost. 13lbs. ..............c00 2 


This was a match between Dibs and The Dicarf. The form- 
er led past the stand and up the hill, The Dwarf closing up 
at the three quarters, and running level at the half mile. The 
two ponies raced neck and neck to the distance, where Dibs, 
who was not pressed, shot ahead and won by nearly a length, 
being ridden by Mr. Loxton. Time 4 min., 15 secs. 


4.—THE Tix1d Lapres' PursE.—Presented. For all Po- 


nies. China Ponies winners of fuur races in Japan excluded, 
Weight as per scale. Eutrance $5. Half a mile. 
Mr. Robertson’s Chance, 10st. 21D6.............ccecee eee l 
», OUla’s Loci, 10at. Abe... 0... ce cecee cece see nee ees 2 
Major Arda’s Monarque, 10st. Glb8. ..............0cee ees 3 
Mr. Fairplay’s Mongulian Beylerbeg, 10st. 5lbs.. . 0 
» Sinbad’s The Sheik, Ost. QWbe............ceeeeee oe 0 
», Earnest’s Raethia, 10at. SlbB.... 20.0.0... cc cece scenes 0 
» F's The Snark, 10st. Slb8................. cece eee ees 0 
Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami’s Sekimoto, 
NOG AUB cic acces Decapanasdosescneseceas 0 


A field of eight ponies faced the starter so that there was con- 
sequently much trouble at the post, and great delay occasioned 
by two false starts, and by Zhe Nhetk bolting round the course 
the wrong way. A good start was at last made when Chance 
at once took the lead with Ludi well up and having Wonarque 
on his quarters, the rest following all together. At the turn 
the race might have been anyone g, all the riders working hard 
and not sparing whip nor spur, but at the distance Chance, 
ridden by Mr. Loxton, responded to the call made upon him, 
went ahead and won by several lengths in the capital time of 
G14 secs. The winning jockey was led to the Grand Stand to 
receive the purse from Madame Fauconnet, who congratulated 
him on his success. Mr. Loxton expressed his inability to 
make a speech or “anything,” so contented himself with 
briefly returning his thanks. : 


5.—Tue Axkinpo CuPp.—Presented. Value $100. For 
Jupan Ponies. Winners of oue race of a mile, or over, 11st, 


Other Ponies, weight for inches. Eutrance $5. Que mile, 
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Don Carlos’ Kickapoo, i1st. Olbs..................0000 1 
Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka’& Fujinami’s Sannohé, 
DOGG GUIRs. <i cxseceuesiw een iaens cee theres halaarscuuuaned 2 
Mr. Verisopht’s The Moor, 10st. 2lbs...............06 3 
7” do. The Convert, 11st. Olbs............... 0 
» Fairplay’s Doctor, 10st 61b8.............c cee cee ees 0 


All. went off well together except The Moor who lost some 
lengths at the post, and was consequently some distance be- 
hind ascending the hill, while the others were all in cluster, led 
by Sannohé, At the top of the hill Kickapoo drew up to Sannohé, 
and the two raced round together, increasing their distance 
from the other ponies as they neared the trees. The race lay 
entirely between these two, and the rider of Kickapoo, Mr. 
Loxton, evidently had great confidence in his pony, for he 
kept him just ahead of his opponent without using his whip 
at all, while the Japanese jockey riding Sannohé was sera 
his animal freely. Kickapoo was allowed to win by half a 
length, in 2 min., 15 secs. 


6.—THE CELESTIAL Cup.—Presented. Value $115. For 
China Ponies. Winners of four races excluded. Winners in 
1877 of three races 12st.; of two races 11st. 5lbs.; of one race 
7lbs. extra; aud non-competitors at this meeting 7lbs. extra. 
Penalties accumulative. Weight for iuches, Entrance $5. 
One mile and a quarter. 2 


Mr. Robertson’s Farori, 10st. S5lbs. 0.0... ... cece econ l 
», Steven’s Satisfaction, 10st. Slbs..............cc eee 2 
» sinbad’s The Raren, 11st. lbs. (7lbs. extra)... 3 
», Fairplay’s Monyolian Wolf, 10st. 2lbs............ 0 


Favori led past the stand with The Raven following, Satis- 
Suction at an interval and the Wolf lying well behind. This 
order was maintained up the hill, at the top of which the 
Wolf was left still farther behind. No change occurred in 
the position of the three leading ponies until Satisfuction be- 
gan to creep up at the trees. /avori kept his lead throughout 
and was evidently going easily down the straight, keeping 
ahead of the others who were struggling hard for second place. 
From the distance Favori, ridden by Mr. Loxton, cantered in 
an easy winner, while the Wolf come upwith a rush at the end, 
but too late to pass any of the others. Time 2 min., 55 secs. 


7.—Tue Sirk Cup.—Presented. Value $100. For Japan 


Ponies. Non-competitors and winners at this meeting ex- 
cluded. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Three quarters 
of a mile. 
Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami’s Sannoheé, 
BU sg Gl DB igs: Sass atedcnednan dia loatp aavedstnesiacutens 1 
Mr. Verisopht's 7'he Convert, 10st. 4]ba............608. 2 
»> Ola’s Mohstotz, 10st. 6lbs.. 2.0... cece ee ee ee ees 3 
», Olla’s Lodi, 10st. 40D8....... cece ese eee vee eeeeee 0 
», Verisopht’s 7hvr Mour, 10st. 2lbs.................. 0 
ga: Ns Be Doactor, Ost. GiB isicéscccccssacsecesenviaexveens 0 
Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami’s Fukvoka, 
DOB 2G ci atncecin denna vetercisweneoreneee waaay 0 


Much wearisome delay took place at the post and a false 
start occurred, when, unfortunately, Aohstotz, Lodi, The 
Moor and Doctor raced the whole course, supposing that the 
flag had gone down, .V/o/stolz passing the winning post several 
lengths ahead of the other three. A return was then made to 
the starter, but those ponies who had just completed the course 
had consequently seriously damaged their chance, and given 
immense advantage to the three ponies who had never left the 
post. When the flag at length fell Sannohé went to the 
front, having Zhe Convert in close attendance, and in fact the 
race resolved itself into a match between these two. Sunnohé, 
ridden by a Japanese, was too good for T'he Convert though 
the latter made a most gallant effort, and won by nearly a 
length. Time, 1 min., 41 secs, 


8.—THE AMERICAN Cur.—Presented. Value $100. For 
China Ponies. - Winners in 1877 and non-competitors at this 
meeting excluded. Weight for inches. Entrance $5. Three 
quarters of a mile. 


Mr. F. Mason’s Dick Swireller, 10st. 5lbg........... 00. | 
»» Robertson’s Braro, 10st. 5IbS......... cece eceseeeees 2 
», Sinbad’s The Consul, lOst. Qlbs....... cece cee eee eee 3 
», F.’s The Snark, 10st. Slbs. ..... cece ci ccec ese eee eas 0 
», F.’3 The Boojum, 10st. 2UD8.........ccc cece eaeeeeess 0 


A_good start was effected, Dick Swiveller leading off followed 
by Bravo, The Consul and The Snark, while Lhe Boojum fell 
out of the race almost at once. The first four named ponies 
kept well together in the order given until the trees were 
reached, where Dick Suiveller increased his lead, and main- 
tained his advantage all down the straight, winning by several 
lengths amidst the hearty cheers of the spectators. Time 
1 min., £0 sees. 


9.—Tue CosMOPOLITAN Cup.—Value $ For China Po- 
nies that ran as Griflins in Japan at the last Spring meetings, 
aud for all beaten China Ponies at those meetings ; dibs. ex- 
tra for every race won in Japan in 1877, Penalties accumu- 
lative. Woight for inches. Jntranco $5. One mile and a 


half, Co gle 


Mr. P. Kell’s Vandal, 11st. 6lbs. (15lbs. ex.)....... 1 
»» Robertson’s Sport, 10st. 10lbs. (5lbs. ex.)....... 2 
», Sinbad’s The Dwarf, 10st. 4Ibs. (5lbs. ex.)...... 3 
»» sinbad’s Zhe Raven, Ost. Slbs..............2.2000e 0 
Don Carlos’ Telephone, 10st. Qbs............cceeeeen eee 0 


It wasso dark when this race was started that nothing could be 
seen of the ponies across the course. Telephone led by several 
lengths passing the Stand the first time, and might have hada 
good chance, as he was still leading at the three furlongs when 
his rider broke his stirrup and was thrown out of the race. 
After waiting a short time a rush was heard and the ponies 
were known to have passed the post, but it was hardly possible 
to discern them. Vandal, with Col. Forrester up, was announced 
as the winner, and there seemed to be much doubt as to 
which pony was actually second, but it was officially given as 
above. Time 3 minutes 29 seconds. 





TutIrRD Day. 
Thursday, 22nd November, 1877. 

Again was the Association most fortunate in the weather, 
as yesterday was a beautiful and genial day, and during the 
afternoon the attendance within and without the enclosare 
was much better than is usually the case on a third day. The 
Grand Stand was fairly well filled with ladies, and for the 
third time was the Association indebted to the band of the 
Tennessee for this welcome assistance. More punctuality was 
observed yesterday in starting the races than was the case on 
the second day, so that all were concluded before dusk. 


1.—THe Hurpite Race.—Value $75. For all Ponies. 


Over six (6) hurdles. Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. 
One mile and a distance. 

Mr, F. Mason’s Liddesdale, 10st. 11lbe................ 1 

»» Sinbad’s The Raven, 10st. Slbs................... 2 

99 F.’8 Doctor, 10st. Glbe...........ccsccces covcecceees 3 

»» Steven’s Satisfaction, 10st. 5lbs................... 0 

Major Arda’s Afuustizjue, 10st. Olbs.............6. cceeee 0 

Don Carlos’ Oyama, 10st. 2ID8...........ccceccecsce ese 0 

The Baron’s J'ennexsee, 10at. 2Ib8..... 2.2 .cececeseceoees 0 


Liddesdale was the first over the hurdle opposite the Stand, 
closely followed by all but Zhe Raven, who baulked and lost sever- 
al lengths, and Oyama who so persistently refused that he was 
quite out of the race. Liddesdale, ridden by Mr. Urquhart, 
never gave up the lead he obtained, but took every hurdle as it 
came without hestitation, winning in a common canter. The 
Doctor, very ably ridden by a Japanese, accompanied Liddes- 
dale all round at an interval, but was beaten for second place 
by Zhe Zaven in the run in. Afoustique got rid of his rider at 
the second hurdle, but this was the only mishap, as the cthers 
safely completed the course. Time 2 min., 40 secs. 


2.—Tur Owners’ Cup.—Presented. Value $100. Forall 
Ponies. Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. Three furlongs. 


Mr. Peter's Skedaddle, 10st. 2lbs..............cceccee eee 1 
», Fairplay's Chief Mongolian, 1Osr. 1llbs. ......... 2 
», Ola’s Mohstotz, 10st. 6lbs......... édawecceresaaecen Wak 3 
gy. NO: SLO, - WO ats AT ga co erences au cusiauasievec 0 
‘3 do Mongolian Beglerbeg, 10st. Slbs...... 0 
Major Arda’s Monaryue, 10st. 6lbs...............ceeeeee 0 
Mr. F. Mason’s Dick Sicireller, 10et. Blbs............. 0 
» Verisopht’s Zhe Moor, 10st. Qlbs.................- 0 
», Hugo’s Zhe Minister, 10st. 5ibs................c000s 0 
» F.’a The Snark, 10st. 8lbs........ cc... ceceecce eee ees 0 
Messra. Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami’s Sekimoto, 
WG. AIDES isieccccsiencesticee Shine jis vebaees 0 


A field of eleven ponies out of thirteen entries faced the 
starter and for a wonder got off without much delay. When 
the flag fell Shedaddle rushed to the front followed by the 
ruck, with the exception of The Winister, who through some 
unfortunate mistake was left at the post. Skedaddle through- 
out kept the advantage he first obtained and was never headed, 
winning easily by a length, Mr. Urqubart having the mount. 
Time 46} secs. 


3.—THE VisiTors’ Cup.—Presented. Value $100. For all 
China Griffins imported in 1877. Winners of one race 6lbs. 
extra; of two races 10lbs. extra; and of more than two races 
dibs. extra for every race won. Penalties accumulative. Vo- 
nies that have run in two races and not been placed Slbs. 
allowance. Non-competitors at this meeting excluded. Weight 


for inches. Isntrance $5. One mile. 
Mr. Robertson's Bravo, 10st. 5Slba............ccceee eee 1 
», Sinbad’s 7'he Dwarf, 10st. 5lbs. (6lbs. extra)... 2 
5 do. The Consul, 10st. Qlbs................0000. 3 
»» Fairplay’s Mongolian Wolf, 10st. 2lbs............ 0 
», Peter's Skedadlle, 10st. 12lbs. (10lbs. extra).... 0 


oo Pe Qritsiniodo,. LOst, Qos. ccsccsvcssciessenedecsece 0 

Don Carlos’ 7'e/-phone, 9st. Lilbs. (5lbs. allowance). 0 
Mongolian Wolf went to the front when the flag fell. follow- 
ed by Bravo, Tne Consul and Skedaddle. On nearing the half 
mile Bravo drew level to the Wolf and took the lead from him 
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at the three furlongs, and could never be caught, though The 
Dwarf came up at the turn and made a strenuous effort t4 
collar a him down the straight. The winner was ridden by Mr. 
Loxton. Time 2 min., 154 sees. 


4.—Tue Hack Race.—Value $50. For all Ponies being 
bona jide Hacks, and that have never won a flat or hack race. 
Ponies entered are disqualified from entering any other race, 
except No. | this day. Weight 12st. ‘I'o be ridden by Jockeys 
who have not had a winning mount at this meeting. En- 
trance $5. Three quarters of a mile. 


. 


Mr. Hugo’s Antidote, 10st. ‘8lbg. ......... ee eeeeee eee ] 
The Baron’s Rebel, Ost. Glbs...... 0. e eee eee 2 
Mr. Alexander's Petityus, 10st. 5lbs.................0665 3 


»» Peter’s Snake, 10st. Glbs............... ccc eee eceeene es 


All the ponies entered went out and got off all together, 
but Snake bolted badly immediately after the start, and was 
hopelessly out of the race. Petitpas made the running. but 
Antidote was closely in attendance, ridden by Mr. Williams, 
and quickly showed that he could command the race, although 
Rebel joined them and appeared somewhat dangerous. How- 
ever, Antidote ran wide at the turn and imperilled his chance, 
but picked up down the straight and won a very exciting race 
by half a length, Rebel and Petitpas making an excellent 
second and third. Time, | min., 40 secs. 


56.—THE JaPaAN CHAMPION StTaKeEs.—for Japan Ponies. 
Compulsory on winners on lst and 2nd days at this meeting. 
A Sweepstake of $10 with $5 extra for every race won. Open 
aleo to Ponies placed second, at an entrance fee of $5 to go to 
the fund. Entries to be made on the Course at the close of 
the second day's racing. lst Pony to receive 75 per cent.; 
2nd Pony to receive 25 per cent. Weight for inches. One mile. 


Don Carlo’s Kickapoo, 10st. 81b.............. ccccee cence 1 
Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami’s Sannohé, 
WORE GUMS: ciisicdtsosss vas eneme iaenascendonetaave oaietecanas 2 
Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami’s Sekimoto, 
FOGG AIG, iceisciie og whens ecinvetuctageceueisenks 3 
Major Arda’s Mameluke, 10st. 6lba.................6. 0 


Though only four ponies appeared at the post there was 
one false start, when Jameluke and Sekimoto ran to the five 
furlongs before they could be pulled up, while Kickapvo and 
Sannohé were only stopped at the bottom of the hill. Yet another 
false start occurred before they finally got away, as Sekimoto's 
rider was dilatory in coming up to the post. When the flag 
fell the Japanese colours led, but Kickapou took second place 

oing up the hill. At the top Sannuhé, Kickapoo and Ne- 
Lincs were all well together and kept in this order, with 
Mameluke far behind, to the trees, where Aickapvo and Sannohé 
forged ahead and made the rest of the race a contest between 
themselves. Kickapoo was ridden by Mr. Loxton who never 
touched his animal, while the Japanese jockey on Sannohé was 
whipping severely. With his pony well in hand Mr. Loxton 
let out Kickapoo close to the post and won the race by a 
length. Time 2 min., 14 secs. 


6.—THE CHina CHAMPION Srakes.—For China Ponies. 
Compulsory on winners on Ist and 2nd days at this meeting. 
A Sweepstake of $10 with $5 extra for every race won. Open 
also to Ponies placed second, at an entrance fee of $5, to go 
to the fund. Entries to be made on the Course at the close 
of the second day’s racing. 1st Pony to receive 75 per cent.; 
2nd Pony 25 per cent. Weight for inches. One mile and a 
quarter. 

Mr. Robertson's Dibs, 10st. 8lbs.................0..0008. l 

P. Kell’s Vandal, 10st. Slbs.....................0085 
», Robertson’s Sport, 10st. 5lbs...................0008 


This was looked upon as a moral certainty for Dibs though 
Mr. Robertson declared to win with the best, and the result 
was entirely as expected. Passing the Stand the first time, 
Sport was a little in advance, but the three kept well together 
to the trees, where Dibs took a slight lead. Down the straight 
Vandal, carrying 4 lbs. overweight, was pushed by his jockey 
to the utmost and felt the whip severely, but could in no wise 
disturb the equanimity of Mr. Loxton on Dibs, who, riding 
quietly, let his pony out close to the post and and won by a 
neck a race he had all along held secure. Time, 2 min., 57 secs. 


7.—TuE Téx16 Cup.—Presented. Value $100. For Japan 
Ponies beaten at this meeting. Weight forinches. Entrance 
$5. Five furlongs. 


Mr. Ola’s Mohatotz, 10st. Glbs. ... 2.2.0... cece ee oes orm | 
», Bencen’s Board of Health, 10st. 4lbs............. 2 
» Verisopht’s The Cunrert, 10st. 4Ibs................ 3 
i - The Moor, 10st. 2bs...............0.. 0 
», Steven’s Evile, 10st. 4lbs..... 0... cece ce eee ees 0 
»> Ola’s Lodi, 10st. 41b8. 20.0... cece cece ee ees 0 

Major Arda’s Monarque, 10st. 6lbs... 0... eee 0 

Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka & Fujinami’s Fukuoka, 

DY QUA esiie a cantetoncacanedsn echeatiesiaeieteies 0 


While the ponies were at the post a rather severe shock of 
earthquake took place which rather startled the occupants of 
the Grand Stand. Much delay occurred before a good start 
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was secured, but on the fall of the flag a good one was effected, 
Mohstotz leading and The Moor second, with all tne others but 
FErile well together, /vri/e unfortunately bolted immediately 
on starting, and rushed first at the outside rails and then 
dashed errors to the inside rails which he broke through 
and then fell, fortunately without seriously hurting his rider, 
though the accident might have been a dangerous one. It is 
feared that the pony himself has heen injured. No alteration 
in the order of the ponies was made until the quarter mile, 
where The Afvor dropped behind and The Convert took his 
place, but the latter destroyed his chance of winning by run- 
ning wide at the turn. JBvard of Heath was making a game 
attempt to reach the leader. but without avail, as I/ohstots 
passed the post several lengths ahead. The Convert coming 
in on the outside rail only secured third place. Time 1 min., 
19} secs. 


8.—THe CatHay Cup.—Presented. Value $100. For China 
Ponies beaten at this meeting, being non-winners of three 
Races. Weight for inches. Iintrance $5. Once round, 


Mr. Fairplay’s Vongolian Chief, 10st. 8lbs............ 1 


Mr. Steven’s Satixfaction, 10st. 5ibS.......06.....ceeeees 2 
Mr. Sinbad’s The Raven, 10st. 81b8..............ccee eee 3 
»» Sinbad’s Zhe Consul, 10st. Qbs..............ccee ee 0 
‘i do. The Sheik, 10st. Qlbs.............cccee ees 0 
» Fairplay’s Mongolian Wolf, 10st 2lbs............. 0 
do. Mongolian Beglerhey, 10st. 5lbs...... 0 


Beglerbeg, having a well known public character up, made 
the running when the flag fell, but gave way to The Consul 
and .Vongolian Wolf ascending the hill, who led at the top by 
several lengths, but were rapidly picked up by Satisfaction, 
who drew level after passing the five furlongs and took a lead 
at the half mile which he continued to greatly increase pass- 
ing the trees and entering the straight. Afongolian Chief had 
meanwhile been lying behind, but was set going at the three 
furlongs, rapidly gained on the leader, and gradually closing 
up to him down the straight, came level at the distance, and — 
making a final effort as the post was neared, passed his op- 
ponent and won acapital race by three-quarters of a length. 
Time 2 min., 18 secs. The “ Mongolian” stable has been 
very rue | this meeting, so that this, their first win, was 
received with much satisfaction. 


9—TnHE ComMMUNITY Cup.—Presented. Value $150. A 
Handicap for all Ponies that have run at the meeting. To be 
handicapped by the Stewards at the close of the second day’s 
racing ; entries to be made on the Course before the last race. 
Winners of Nos. 5 and 6 this day excluded, and winners of 
any other race after the publication of the Handicap Slbs. 
aig Entrance $10. Second Pony to save entrance fee. One 
mile. 

Mr. P. Kell’s Vandal, 11st. 4lbs........ cece eee ees 1 


Don Carlos’ Oyama, 10st. 121D8........... cece cence oe 2 
Mr. Verisopht’s The Convert, 10st. 4lbs............... 3 
» Fairplay’s Chief Mongolian, 11st. 2lbs............ 0 
Don Carlos’ Telephone, 10st 61DS...........6 cece ee eees 0 
Mr. Robertson’s Farori, list. 2lbs.................606 0 
$5 do. Chanee, Vets scigescsswectnicssesigeess 0 
», Sinbad’s The Dicarf, 10st. 12lbs................0. 0 


The Convert and Oyama rushed to the front when the flag 
fell. Telephone and The Dwarf having the worst of the start. 
Rising the hill all the ponies were in a ruck headed by Oyama 
and 7'he Convert, with the exception of Zhe Dwarf who was 
some lengths behind. Vandal and Chief Mongolian improved 
their positions at the half mile, and Zhe Convert was passed 
by the former at the trees, Oyama still leading. All down the 
straight Oyama and Vandal were racing neck and neck with 
each other, and it was only just at the post that the latter 
came away and won by a neck, The Convert being well up for 
third place. Time 2 min., 14} secs. 





The Betto’s Races will take place on Saturday afternoon at 
3 o'clock, and itis probable that some interesting matches will 
be arranged to come off about the same time, so that the 
Course will offer considerable attractions to visitors. At this 
meeting Senor Don Alvarez acted as Judge, and Messrs. Bayne 
and Barnard as Starters. 





Early on Thursday morning a sub-inspector of Japanese police 
on duty in Tammondori noticed two suspicious looking characters 
at the corner of the road leading up to the barracks, and accosted 
them. They instantly made a bolt, another man jumping off the 
tiles into the road, and the latter, when the police officer tried to 
arrest him drew a sword and wounded him in three or four places, 
making good his escape. It may scem an extreme measure to arm 
the Japanese police at night with revolvers, but something of the 
kind would seem necessary’ to enable them to deal satisfactorily 
with such desperate men as these armed burglars appear to be.— 
Hiogo News. 
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Torrespondence 
ee 
To THE Epitor of THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.” 


Yokohama United Club, 
November 24th, 1877, 


Srr.—In your paper of last week you published an 
accusation against me, and I must ask you to give the 
same publicity to my reply. | 

You stated that I had ‘industriously circulated ru- 
mours’ which are ‘utterly devoid of foundation” and had 
made ‘entirely unanthorized statements and insinuations’ 
respecting the transfer to myself of the 
entrusted to your hands —the Japan Mail, 


The phrases in which you have seen fit to couch your 
indictment are sufficiently coarse and discourteous to merit 
& more severe reply than I shall give to them, I content 
myself with the plea of ‘not guilty.’ 


The facts are these. I arrived here at the end of Sep- 
tember, with the intention of proceeding to India in a few 
weeks, Complaints were imutediately made to me, by a 
number of men of influence and standing, of the manner 
in which the Japan Mail was vonducted, and I was urged to 
start the Japan Times against it, sufficient support being 
 ohaealakae to ensure the pecuniary success of the new paper. 

t appeared to me unfair to do this without notice to you ; 
and, as the ¢wo papers could hardly be expected to live, I 
deemed it best to attempt 
yours. On the 2nd or 8rd of October, therefore, I sent 
a common friend to you to make offers in this direction, 
You were on the point of starting on a trip in the country, 
and I received no decisive reply. 
during which time I made no special secret of what I had 
done, and naturally expressed the hope that my offers 
would be accepted. Some days after your return, find- 
ing that you were disinclined to accept my former offers, 
I proposed another arrangement which appeared to me 
more advantageous to you than the independent establish- 
ment of a rival paper—viz : that you should abandon the 
Weekly Mail in my favour, on condition of my giving 
you my new paper to print, you retaining your daily paper, 
ete. This proposition you rejected as ‘of so absurd a 
nature as to admit of no reply ’"—which of course put an 
end to all attempts at negotiation between us. 


There is nothing here of ‘rumour’ or ‘ insinuation.’ It 
is easy enough to conceive how, as in the game of * Russian 
scandal,’ my expression of a hope that you would consent 
to asale of the Mail has been distorted, before reaching 
your ears, into a statement that I had bought it ; but 
you were not justified, on such authority, in writing the 
paragraph of which I complain, and I am entitled to 
demand that you should either prove, or withdraw state- 
ments so damaging to my character, and to the pecuniary 
interests of the Japan Times. 

The other charges in your last week’s paragraph I can 
afford to leave unnoticed, and I remain, 

Sir, - 
Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES RICKERBY. 
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OLIVER B. Braprorp, the United Stated Vice-Consul General, 
was this morning further arraigned on an indictment ‘numbering 
twenty-five counts, for embezzlement, extortion, presenting frau- 
dulent vouchers, and rendering false and fraudulent accounts to the 
United States Treasury. The accused was brought into Court 
by the United States Marshal, and stood near the prisoner's dock. 
His three weeks’ imprisonment seemed to have worked & great 
change in his appearance; and he had a haggard and worn ex- 
preasion. He pleaded technically guilty, but denied all criminal 
intent. Availing himself of his privilege as a Government offi- 
cer, he asked that the charzes might be referred to the Home 
Government. This request was granted ; as was also a further one 
to be allowed bail.— Shanghai Courier. 





The British ship Black Prince reports that on the 2nd N ovember 
two columns of smoke were seen arising from out of the sea near 
Sulphur Island. It was believed that a marine volcano was in 
eruption.—Shanghai Courier. 
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IN If, B. M2 CONSULAR COURT, KANAGAWA, 
Before Russert Roperrson, Esq., Consul. 
Monday, Novenber 19, 1877. 


W. Hi. Seville, chief officer of the British burque Pauline, was 
charged by Charles McLane with useault and bat tery. 

Chue, McLane, sworn; [am cook on board the Pauline On the 
16th instant, at 9am, I went to the house on deck tu put on a dry 
shirt. | found two men there at work and the rain beating in, 
wetting my bed and chest, I spoke to the men, who said they were 
there by orders. I then spoke to the second mute about it; he 
snid he was ordered to send the men there. I said they had no 
business there, and that I should speak to the Consul about it. 
U stumped my foot at him. He wont and told the chief officer. The 
chief offiver vame and said ; ‘* We have had enough of your non- 
sence, I ordered the men here, and here they ahall remain.” He 
told me to get out of thut, said I was drunk, and struck me three 
or four times. I did not strise him back, I only held his bands. 
The house is our sleeping apartment. There ja one berth vacant. 
The place is intended fur four bunks. The second officer, the car- 
penter, and I occupy it. 

Willian Murray, able seaman of the Pauline, sworn: I was sent 
into the house onthe 6th inst. by the second mate. When the 
steward cume, he said it was no place for the men to work, and went 
and spoke to the second mate. ‘The second mate teld us to yo on 
with our work. He then went to the chief officer, and sxid he would 
see the Consul nbout it The chief officer struck him three or fur 
times with hie fists in the face, ‘Ihe steward tried to hold his hands, 
Then the captain came und separated them. 

To complainant: Your things were getting wet. 

To accused: I heard the oumplainaut use some threats about a 
knif. , 

‘To complainant ; That was nfter you had been struck. 

Accused : I udumiit the assault, but under provocation. The com- 
plainant ordered the men out of the house, whereas I had ordered 





them in. The complainant called me a liar, 


Fined $1 and costs. 


Tueedny, November 20th, 1877. 
Ake Ridderbjelke, who was eworn, and said: I joined the Na- 


wurth in Antwerp and have been in her until quite lately. I bave 


seen wnter served out on board in a white glass bottle. The only 
measure I have seen was inthe gulley; it was about the capacity 
ofa pint. It was not used for sorving out water. 

To the Court ; The measure I have seen in the galley was a tin 
meusure. 

The accused had no questions to put to this witness. 

Arthur Bell was sworn, and said: Ihave been on board the 
barque Naworth since her departure from Antwérp, and I am in her 
still, On orabvout the Sth of September I saw water served out on 
board ; it was served out with a common gin-botile. I have never 
seen any measure on board. The cook hus atin pot, which he says 
holds a pint. 

Robert Edmond, was sworn, and said: Iam able seaman in the 
Naworth, und have been in her since she left Autwerp. I have not 
been present when water was served out tothe crew. 1 have not 
teen any standard measure on board. 

William Taylor, sworn: Iam able seamun in the Naworth. I 
have never seen any standard mensure on boar for serving out 
water. I hive seen two pints pots in the galley , one uf them is 
culled by the cook a hulf pint, the other a pint. I have seen no 
stampa on them. 

Nadal Dubici, sworn: I am able seaman in the Naeworth. I 
think there is a pint measure in the gulley. 

Robert White, sworn: I haye seen water served out by the 
bucket. The tin pots in the galley have no marke or stamps upon 
them. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 

The accused called us witness 

John Frederick Louisda, sworn: I am steward on board the 
Naworth, We have gut both weights and measures on board. The 
measures are a pint measure and a half pint measure. 

To Mr Enslie: Iknow the mensures are a pint and half s pint. 
They are made of tin. Ihave noticed no marks or stamipe upon 
them. Ihave been seven monthe on board us cook and steward. 
Theee measures are kept in the galley, and 1 use them every day. 

To the Court: Ihave not heard the crew comp ain about ehort 
allowance of water. 

The accused said: There are two full sets of senles and weights, 
& pint measure and a half pint measure on board. I have no quart 
mensure 

Mr Enslie said that he thought the case made out for the prove: 
cution. In this case there was no question of scales and weights, 
only of the measure fur serving out water. It was proved that 
water had been served out by a measure that was no legal measure. 
He would submit that if the two tin vesssels kept in the galley 
were really legnl measures, the cook, who had han-tled them dails 
during seven months, must be nble tu give a more accurate 
description of their peculiar marks than he had here given. 

Adjourned until to-worrow at 10. a.m., when the accueed will 
produce the {wo measures. 





Wednesday, November 21, 1877. 


George Francis Willliams, master of the British barque .Va- 
worth, was charged with contravening sec. 225 of the Merchants 
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Shipping Act, which orders every master to keep proper weights 
and measures for the purpose of serving out provisions. 

The accused denied the charge. 

Mr J. J. Enslie, shipping master, appeared for the prosecution. 

The hearing of the case had becn adjourned yesterday, and the 
accused ordered to bring with him into Court to-day the two tin 
measures mentioned by him and his steward as kept in the gulley for 
the ship’s use. 

The accused appeared half an hour too late, and on the Court 
asking hin for the reason, he said he had business to attend to. 

Being asked for. the measures, he ssid he had only brought one, 
the pint measure, the other he could not find. The measure was 
then produced. 

The accused asked that sec. 225 of the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1854 be read before him. 

Mr Enslie, for the prosecution, at the direction of the Court, 
complied with that request. 

The accused: The measure I have produced is a proper pint 
measure, and I have therefore not contravened the Act. 

Mr Enstie: The word “ proper” in the Act can only mean 
“legally recognized; ” but the measure produced has no mark to 
show that it is a legally recugni-ed measure. 

His Honour said that he could certainly not consider the tin pot 
now produced in Courtasa “‘ proper” measure. He should consider 
the charge proved, and fine accused $2.00 and costs. 





The captain of the Naworth was next charged with contravention 
of sec. 166 of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1855, by not having. at 
the commencement of the voynge to Yokohama, caused a legible copy 
of the agreement with the crew to be placed in a part of the ship 
that was acccesible to the crew. 

The accused denied the charge. 

Mr J. J. Enslie, shipping master, appeared for the prosecution, 
and called as witness 

Robert White, who was sworn, and said: I never eaw & copy of 
our agreement posted anywhere in the ship. 

To the Court: I was an ordinary seaman in the Naworth. I 
have sailed in other ships, where the copy of the agreement has been 
posted in the forecastle. I did not make any complaint on my 
voyage out of tlic want of the agreement being posted. I complain 
of it now as of any other thing amies in the ship, although I am not 
in the ship any more. 

Ake Ridderbjelke, sworn: I was mate in the Naworth, I never 
ty a copy of the agreement with the crew posted anywhere in the 
ship. 

To the Court: I did not complain during the voyage. I knew 
what auewer I would have got if f had complained to the captain. 
Lavis ves th: cise foe tha prosecution. 

The accused snid: I gave the copy of tho agreement to the 
carpenter, while we were in the dock of Antwerp, for nniling up in 
the forecastle. 

Edward Evans Ralph. sworn: I am carpenter in the Navorth. 
You gave me a paper to nail up in the forecastle on the morning we 
left the dock in Antwerp. I nailed it up with small tacks. I did 
not read it. 

To Mr Enslie:I an read, but I was in a hurry this morning. 

To the Court: Ido not know what tecame of the paper after- 
wards. I never saw it since. I saw thaf there was something in 
the paper about provisions. 

To accuseed: I wish to observe that I cannot account for the 
paper, when one nailed up, being again torn down. 

His Houour eaid thant he was willing to credit the evidence pro- 
duced that the copy of the agreement had been posted, and consider- 
ing that no complaint of ite absence had been made during the 
voyage. and being averse [o countenance malicious prosecution by a 
issatisfied crew aguinst their captain, he should dismiss the charge, 
and order the man who brouglit the charge to bear the coste, 


IN H. B. M.’s PROVINCIAL COURT, KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. W1tkrnson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Thursday, November 23, 1877. 


Thomas Bell was charged by his wife, Comarie Bell, with assault. 

Cemaris Bell, residing at the Temperance Hall, Yokohama, 
sworn: This morning about half-past nine, my husband entered my 
room, and asked me what my business was yeeterday with Mr 
Robertson, of the Mitsu Bishi Iron-works. My reply was, that, os 
I nad not seen him (my husband) for a whole week, I was anxious 
to get information about him, which I hoped to receive from Mr 
Robertson. He told me that he had a letter from Mr Robertson 
and expected to come to an arrangement with me, I then asked 
him what arrangement he intended to make? He invited me to 
go with him to his lawyer. I refused, and he said he had 
done with me. I said I had not done with him, that he 
must see the manager of the Hall, and arrange about my oxpenses. 
He said he had no money, what money he hud received from the ship 
he had spent. That was about $28 spent in a week, and I went to 
the door to prevent him from leaving the room. He strnck mea blow 
in the face, and when I took hold of his coat, he kicked me on the 
leg. Iappeal to the bench for prutection and support. 

The accused asked for a remand. 

ORDER: 

Let the accused be remanded until Tuesday, the 27th instant, at 
10 o'clock a.m., and let him stand out on entering into his own 
recognizances in $2CO and two sureties in $100 each to appenr then, 
and to keep the peace towards the complainant in the meantime. 


ares gle 


IN THE U. 8S. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before H. W. Demison, Esq., Vice Consul-General: 
Mesers. C. H. Haswexr and N. Stowe, Assessors. 
Monday, November 19, 1877. 


John Manning, s sailor from the American barqne Annie W: 
Weston, was charged with refusal of duty and disobedience to the 
officers of the ship. 

The prinsoner pleaded not guilty. a 

Jolin A. Davis, chief officer of the Annie W. Weston, was sworn, 
and said : Since the 6th of October, when the prisoner was brought 
on board, he has constantly refused to do any work on board the 
ship. He never gave me any rexson for his refusal ; he only said he 
would rather die than do any work. He was confined, but other- 
wise he has been treated well on bonrd, like the reat of the crew. T 
asked him, on the 8th of October, if he intended to lie and rot in his 
irone. ‘The prisoner was brought on board by the police on the 6th 
of October; on the 8th we went to sea; on the 12th he was let ont 
of irons, and asked if he would turn to work. He said ‘‘ No.” That 
saine night I had to stand at the pump the whole night, while prison- 
er was sleeping comfortubly in my room. We were overtaken by a 
typhoon, and the ship was in danger, but the prisoner persistently 
refused to lend a hand. He has refused duty ever since, until we 
reached Yokohama. Most of the time he has been in irons, 

To prisoner: May be it was Friday, the 5th October, you were 
brought on beard. As soon as you were brought on deck, the cap- 
tain ordered a pair of irons put on you. I did not hear you tell 
the Captain that the irons were too small for you. Nor did I hear 
him say that he had paid a lot of money for you, and that he would 
have it out of your body. I did not see the skin come off your 
wrist and the blood come out when the irons were snapped on you. 
You were kept below as a prisoner; you had bread and water for 
breakfast, but you had good food for your dinner. I do not re- 
member that I abused you when I called on you during the typhoon 
to giveahund. I did not say that you shoul never get ashore. I 
told‘you to go the weather side of the booby-hatch and hold on as 
beat you could. I did not see Captain Winsor hit you at that time, 
I went below, and brought up a bottle of gin to give to the men. 
When it was empty I took another bottle out from my bosom and 
handed it to the men. I did not give an extra drink to two of the 
men. I gave no man two glasses. had let you out of irons a few 
minutes after you came on deck. I did not go below to load my 
revolver to threaten yeu with it if you would not work with the rest, 
I only told you to sit down on the booby-latch. Only afterwards 
you told me that you were sick, and then I did not ask you any 
more to work. I did not call you out of your name, nor did I abuse 
your mother. When the second mate called on you to give a hand, 
you did not say that you were sick, you said that you die first. It 
is very likely that the second mate told you that you were able 
to eat your food. I never saw the second mate hammer you in 
the face with his fists. I vid not see Captain Winsor jump down 
from the poopand commence pounding you. I did not hit you in 
the face myself. I did not pick up a capstan bar and threaten to 
kill you with it. I did not tell Captain Winsor that I wanted to 
stitch up a cut you had got in the face. I saw sticking-plaster on 
your fuce, but I don’t know whether Captain Winsor put it there. 
Phe morning when I took you out of the lazare!te, the foretop sail 
had already blown away ; the vessel had only reefed foresail, lower 
main top sail, and reefed apanker. The pumps were all in order. 
The upper main top eail was not set that night. 

Captain Winsor objected to these questions as purposeless. 

The prisoner stated that his object was to show that the vessel 
was not properly handled, and that there was no danger of the ship 
sinking. but that the cargo’s shifting was due to mismanagement on 
the part of the officers. 

His Honour observed that the vessel being in danger or not had 
nothing to do with the charge, and prisoner’s questions with regard 
to the management of the ship had therefore no bearing on the vase. 

Witness, to Court: When prisonr was taken on board on the 
5th October, he refused to work, without giving any reason. He 
did not then excuse himself on account of sickness, nor did he ap- 
pear to be sick. 

Adjourned until 1.30 p.m. 

Captain Winsor, master of the Asnie W. Weston, sworn: About 
the 10th Auguet, 1876, in Cardiff, while I was ina shipping office, 
the prisoner came in; he said he was from Springfield, Massachus- 
e(ts, and wanted a ship. Itold him I would give him a chance to 
Yokohama. I bought clothes for him and shipped him. He always 
had more or less trouble with the rest of the crew. Ihave had no 
trouble with the prisoner to give him cause for disobeying my orlers, 
On a Monday in last May I gave all my men liberty, the prisoner 
was ono of them. I told them to be on board at 6 o'clock next morn- 
ing; the prisoner did not make his appearance until Thursday 
afternoon. Hecame on board with two black eyes and a terribl 
beaten face. Two days after that I had to snil for Hakodate; ¥ 
cleared at the Consulate, and went to sea next morning at daylight. 
At that moment the prisoner came up to me and said he would like 
to go to the hospital, I sent him ashore and went to Hakodate. I 
returned to this port onthe 10th July. On the 12th he was ordered 
on board by General Van Burn. He did not go, and the next day 
I went ashore an! had him arrested. He refused duty on board. I 
complained of him, and he was sentenced to ten days on bread and 
water. On the 5th or 6th of October he was brought on board. 
Two days after he was put on board, that is to say, Sunday, I went on 
board the Tennessee to change the irons, and when I returned, I told 
the mate to put other iro.s on him. Next morning I sailed on an- 
other voyage. The prisoner had bread and water for his breakfast 
and two good meals, dinner and supper. On the 10th October he 
had as call to go forward; I was on the main deck, I asked biw 
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why he did not go to work and what he expected to gain by his mulish 
conduct? He said he did not expect to guin anything, he had been 
driven tothis. I asked him: ‘* ow driven; because you were 
in jail for three months?’ He said, * No, the Consul had driven 
him.” I said it was a pity he had not got the cholera as well as the 
two men, who were then dying. He said, he did not care how many 
died; he would not doa hand’s work. Next morning the typhoon burst 
upon us. The ship was thrown on her beam ends. The forecastle, 
the cabin, and the store room were gutted with water. I give orders 
to cut away the lee foretop suil sheet, and let the foretop sail blow 
to pieces in order to right the ship. The pumps showed four feet 
of water in the hold. 

In reply to the Court, asking what was the object of this state- 
ment of the measures taken with regard to the ship, witness said he 
wanted to show tho ship waa in danger. 

Examination continued: 1 asked prieoner whether he would not 
help at the pumps, in order to save the ship, the cargo, and our 
lives, but he refused. At the time, when I ordered whiskey to be 
served outto the men, I also gave prisoner a dram. During the 
night I put him down in a room to save his life. I gave him hot 
coffee and his food as the rest of the crew. While I was down below 
putting on a dry shirt, I heard some loud talking on deck, 
and when I came on deck, I found it was prisoner talking to 
the chief officer. I hit the prisoner three times, and thought myself 
justified in punishing the man. I at that time thought it an impos- 
sibility to keep the vessel afloat ; every soul had been at the pumps 
the whole night, and the men had got so exhausted that they could 
scarcely work, getting neither proper food nor rest, and this man 
still persisted in refusing to give us assistance. He held out so 
until we arrived at Yokohama. When he went over the side last 
Saturday, the men said tohim: ‘* You dirty, big Irish loafer, we 
hope you will never come back again.’’ I have treated him more 
like a passenger than a prisoner. When he was brodglit on board 
the ship by the deputy-marshal, I asked him whether he would 
work. e said ‘“ No.’’ I said, “ all right,” and went below for a 
pair of irons. I told the marshal I thought mine too small, and 
asked him if he would change his against mine. He refused, and I 
aa to put on mine, which were a little small. Next day I changed 
them. 

Dr Tripler, sworn: Iam medical attendant to the Annie W. Weston 
while in port. When she arrived here the last time I was sent for 
by Cuptain Winsor, and asked to assumo the medical attendance 
on hie crew. On the following day I saw the prisoner. His face 
was somewhat bruised, particularly about the eyes. I examined 
the wrists, and found the skin excoriated as ‘f the handcuffs had 
been hurting him. Ife complained of no pain; he said that 
he felt well, and had been properly treated by the officers of 
the ship. I saw him again after the lapse of some days, and 
he said that he was well treated and his food of sufficient quantity. 
About a fortnight ago I called him aft and had a longer conversation 
with him. I tried to persuade him to do his duty, but he replied 
that nothing should induce him to work again on bourd that vessel. 
He refused now to submit to a thorough examination of the state of 
his health orto take medicine, and added there was only one thing 
he wanted, and that was his discharge. Since that I have seen him 
five or six times, and he has never complained of any dixability. 

To prisoner: I saw you the first time on the day when the ship 
arrived in port, the 20th October. 

‘Tho prisoner now entered into a long and rambling statement 
about this witness having pretended to be his friend and thereby 
got at his feelings, and now having turned out to be his enemy 
which the Court. stopped. 

The prisoner said, as Captain Winsor had commenced his stute- 
ment with the date when he shipped prisoner in Cardiff, so he should 
cross-examine the captain frem that date. 

Captain Winsor,in reply to prisoner: Iimay have told you in 
Cardiff that I would let you have clothes cheaper than you could 
get them in the shops. I did not sce you sign the articles. On the 
16th May la:t, when I was ready to sail, and you wanted to go to 
the hospital, I told you that you could go or stay, as you liked. 
When you asked me for money, I told you I would not trast you 
with money. When I came buck from Hakodate on the 10th July, 
I never offered you wages. 

The prisoner persisting in asking irrelevant questions and the 
Court refusing to put them, he declared thas it was of no use for him 
to continue his questions, and sat down. 

The case was adjourned until Wednesday, the 21st inetant, at 
10 a. m. 


John Manning, a sailor from the American barque Annie W. 
Weston, was charged with refusal of duty and disobedience to the 
officers of the ship. 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

The case had been adjourned from the 12th inst, 

N. Center, second mate of the Annie W. Weston, was sworn, and 
said: When the prisoner was brought on hoard, the captain asked 
him if he would turn to. He refused without giving any reason. 
The captain then ordered a pair of irons on him, aud that he should 
be tuken below. 

The witness corroborated the statements made by Captain Winsor 
and the chief mate with regard to the prisoner’s obstinate refusal of 
duty. He said that during the typhoon, when the vessel was short 
of hinds on account of two of the men being sick, and the remaining 
crew were exhausted from their uninterrupted work at the pumps, 
while the water was gaining upon them, the prisoner obstinately re- 
fused to lend a hand. The consequence was that, when the captain 
gure orders to huve the bouts ready so that they might leave the ship 
atthe Inst moment, the crew said that they would not give the 
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To Captuin Winsor : Peter Summers, the oldest seaman on board 
the ship, told me that hea would not take his chances to go through 
that typhoon again for the best $1,000 ever coined, and that we 
should thank our stars that we got out of it with our lives safe. 

To the prisoner : The typhoon commenced on the 10th October, 
it was at its height onthe morning ofthe llth. At that time we 
had a lower fore and main-top sail, the lee clew of the fore sail and a 
reefed spanker; the lower fore top rail sheets were afterwards cut 
away, and the sail allowed to blow away in order to right the ehip, 
if possible. The ship was on her port tack. The fore top sailjwas 
allowed to blow away before we wore ship. 

To the Court : I think the ship was in every way properly handled 
during the typhoon. 

To the prisoner: I refuse to answer your question, how long I 
have been to sea. 

The prisoner said he wanted to call the ship’s crew in evidence 
that he had been improperly treated on board. 

Case adjourned until] to-morrow at 10 a.m. 





John McLane was brought up on a charge of being drunk and 
incapable. 

The prisoner pleaded guilty. 

His Honour observed that in consequence of the prisoner’s often 
repeated offences of this kind, he should now order him to pay a fine 
of $3.00, or, in default, to be imprisoned during six days. 


IN THE IMPERIAL GERMAN CONSULAR COURT. 
Before EK. Zaprz, Esq., Consul. 
L. P. Moors vs. Buscn, Scoraus & Co. 
Tuesday, November 13, 1877. 


Mr E. Schraub, of the firm of the defendants, appeared in Court, 
and declared himself ready to tuke the oath, alternatively deferred 
to him by the Judgment rendered in this Court on the 22nd 
September last, and to swear that it was understood between himself 
and plaintiff that the latter should take back the invoice of goods, 
to the value of $645.30, ordered by him from San Francisco, and 
now in defendant’s possession, if not disposed of to the German 
man-of-war in port. 

Mr H. Andersen was present on behalf of the plaintiff. The oath 
was accordingly tuken. 





MAKING ENDS MEET IN THE PAST. 
(The Examiner.) 


Without taking upon ourselves to dispute the general truth of 
Mr. Tennyson’s dictum, that 

‘* A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things,’’ 
we venture to lope that such of our readers as n under the 
difficulty ..fmnking both ends meet now may derive a melancholy 
entertainment from being reminded with what comparative ease 
the feat was accomplished & hundred years ago. In this hope we 
are encouraged by the reflection that in grumbling there is a certain 
bitter sweetness, always wore or less toothsome—at least to English- 
men. And there is certainly nothing better calculated to produce 
grumbling than the recollection that things were not always so bad 
as they now are. 

With this view, then, we have tnken the liberty to cull, from the 
notes of un edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ published in the 
year 1407, and before that immortal classic had been mauled by 
Lord Mnucaulay’s béte noire, Mr. Croker, some particulars of the 
mode of life of » Mr. Peregrine Langton, who died in the year 
1766, and was the uncle of Johnson’s friend, Bennet Langton. Mr. 
Peregrine Langton is perhaps a scarcely tair example to choose, for 
even by his cotemnporaries he was regarded as no ordinary economist. 
He lived “in plenty and elegance upon an income which to many 
would have appeared indigent and to most scanty,” even in those 
days, when of course money was relatively furmore valuable than it 
isnow. But though Mr Peregrine Langton was unquestionably an 
adept in the art of making both ends meet, there is no room to 
doubt that his cotemporaries could have done what he did, if the 
had chosen to take the pains. Asan instance, then, of what co 
be done on a small income little more than a hundred years ago, his 
exainple is worth citing. Mr Langton’s entire income consisted of a 
life annuity of 2002. per annum, and a yearly sum of 18/., which was 
paid him for board and lodging by his sister, who, with her daughter. 
resided in his house. He lived in Lincolnshire, ‘a country which 
was not more than moderately cLeap,” and he paid for his house 
and two or three small fields which lay round it a rent of 282. From 
theee fields he derived no “ furthor assistance towards his housekeep- 
ing than grass for his horses (not hay, for that I know he bought) 
and for two cows.” Indeed, says his nephew, “I have reason to 
think he lost by them.’? We take him, then, with an income of 
2181., minus 28/7. which he puid for a house and three fields which 
were ruther a source of loss than of profit to him. Upon this 
income of something less than 190/. he maintained in “ plenty and 
clegance ” himself and his sister and niece, and in plenty, if not in 
elegance, two maidservants, and a couple of men in livery, to whom 
he would often make “ presents above their wages ;” and ‘it is re- 
markable,” says his nephew. “that he would permit their relations 
to visit them, and stay at his house two or three days at a tiwe.”" 
Nevertheless though thus indulgent to those whom he employed, he 
did not think it necessary, ner Apparently was it. to stint himeelf in 
anything. “ His common way of living, ut his table, was three or 
four dishes; the appurtenances to his table were neat and hand. 
some; "’ (and, wonders of wonders) “ he frequently entertained com- 
pany at dinner, and thenjLin table rag as well served with as many 
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dishes as were usual at the fables of the other gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood. His own appearance us to clothes was genteel, 
neat, and plain. He had always ® post-chaise, and kept three 
horses.” The nmount of beer which he allowed for his houseliold 
of seven persone wasn hogshead a month; and on the serva:.ts 
complaining that it was not enough, he had “ the quantity of a hoge- 
head put into hottle-, and diatrihuted it out every day, eight quarts, 
which is the quantity each day at one hogshead a month; and he 
told his servants that if that was not enough they should have more; 
but ‘by this method it appeared at onee that the allowance was 
much more than sufficient for his small fumily.” Whether any ad- 
ditional drink besides the eight quarts was allowed on the occasions 
when his servants’ relations used to visit them, and stay in his house 
for two or three duya, we are not informed, but no doubt there was. 
It is only what we should expect from an economist so liberal. 

But thongh he did not, a8 we have seen, “ practise any extraor- 
dinary degree of parsimony,” he managed always to have “a sum of 
money lying by him for any extraordinary expenses that might urise.” 
Some he“ put into the Stocks,” some he spent in the purchuse of his 
“household furviture and his linen, of which latter he had a very 
ainple store,” and, says |.is nephew, “as I am assured by those who 
had very good means of knowing, not less than the tenth part of his 
income was set apurt for charity.” At his death he left in the Stocks 
aeum of 150/., and in his house was found also a sum of 251., 
with directions that it should be expended in charity. How happy 
would many of us be nowadays if, on an income of 218/., we could 
havea jiouse in the country with a few fields, keep in “plenty and 
elegunce’”’ a sister and a niece, two maids and two men-servania, 
three horses nnd two cows, entertain frequently company at dinner, 
and leave 150/. tu sorrowing relatives and 25/. to the poor! 

Dr. Johnson rightly considered Mr Peregrine Lungton as a marvel 
of an economist. And yet Johnson himself, at an earlier period of 
hie life, hai been pretty successful in the art of making a little 
money goa very long way. Speaking of the time when ho first 
ceme up to Jo.don, in the ycar 1737, and lodged at the house of 
‘‘Mr Norris, a staymuker, in Exeter street, adjuining Catherine 
Street, Strand,” he snys: I dined very well for eightpence, with 
very good company, ut the ‘Pine Apple, in New Street, just by. 
Several of them hand travelled. They expected to meet every day; 
but did not know one another’e names. It used to cost the rest a 
shilling, for they drank wine; but I had a cut of ment for sixpence, 
and bread fur n penny, and gave the waiter a penny; so I was well 
served—nay, better than the rest, for theygave the waiter nothing.” 
Whst sort of wine ‘the rest” drank,snd how much they got for 
firepence—becuuse we suppose they must have had a pennyworth 
ofbread with their meat—the “ sage,”’ we regret to suy, does not in- 
form us; but we should imagine it must have been ‘‘wine from 
the wood,” and with a strong flavour thereof. 

Jolneon’s Off-llus in the “ Art of Living in London’ was an Irish 
painter whose : are unfortunately hus not survived, but who, if 
only one swallow were acknowledged to make a summer, would by 
his mode of life have cleared his race of imputation of extravagance 
under which they Inbour, nnd litted them in the estimation ofthe world 
to a pinnacle of parrimony even higher than that occupied by the 
economical Scotch. ‘This gentleman, speaking after long experience 
of life in London, declared that ‘ thirty pounds a-yenr was enough 
to enable x man to live without being contemptible.” He allowed 
100. a year for clothes and “linen” —the paper collar had not then 
been invented. ‘ He said a man might live ina garret at eighteen- 
pence a week; few people would inquire where ie lodged, and if 
they did, it was very ensy to eay, ‘Sir | am to be found at such a 
place.’ By spending threepence in a coffee-house, he might be for 
some hours every day in very good company.” For dinner he 
allowed sixpence, ne umply sufficient. Brenkfast—of bread and 
milk—would cost a penny; and supper wasiisposed of by the 
simpli. expedient of going without it. “On clean shirt day he went 
abroad and paid visits.” Johnson says of this frugal friend, whose 
mode of life le did not hke to hear ridiculed, “He was-a very sen- 
sible man, who perfectly understood common affairs; a man of 
great knowledge of the world, froz:h from life, not strained through 
books.” Boswell, writing between thirty and forty years afterwards, 
says :—‘‘ Double the money might now with difficully be sufficient ” 
to enable a mun to Jive in the way in which this Irishman lived. 
How much more would be required now, may be tu some extent 
estimated by an examination of one item of his expense—his penny 
breakfast of bread and milk only, he would require, if he 
were a healthy man with fair appetite, at lenst a pint of 
milk, which would now cost him threepence, and atthe least as 
much bread as would now cost him twopence. He would therefore 
pay for his modest refection nearly as much as Johnson used to pay 
for his cut of meat, Fortunately, other things have not risen in 
price in the same proportion, as otherwise an income of 240/. a year 
would be required to enable a man to lend the straitened life which 
this ay salted “without being contemptible,” managed to lead 
on 80/. But we know that this is not so, and the reason is that 
with the exception of food, and perhaps house rent, the cust of every 
other necessary of life is re/at-rely far less than it used to be. But 
even on 2407. a man nowadays might find it hard to erjoy the privi- 
Jege which this person wns able to obtain for threepenoe—of being 
for “some hours every duy in very good company.” The coffee- 
house of our ancestors unhappily is extinct in this country; and 
although we sve it still flourishing at the other side of the Channel, 
we do not seein to be able to do with it ne we have done with other 
things that had at one time become extinct amongst us—the caper- 
cailsie, for exampl:, and the eo called “Scotch fir” —rcintroduce 
and acclimatise it smongst. us, 

So that, all things considered, perhaps this Irish painter, who, in 
the early part of the last century, got on, in his own estimation, so 


well on 801. a year, is still to be enzjed, as moss certuinly is Mr. 
Pereginy Langton, who, thirty ye qi, ge  pleuty and 


elegance’ on 2181., with hie sister and niece, and hie four servants. 
At any rate, we hope that the particulars of their lives, which we 
have ventured to quote, may prove entertnining to the members of 
& generation to whom the struggle for existence is eve:y day becom- 
ing more severe, and many of whom are inclined at times of des: 
pondency to fancy that, in spite of Australian meat and the pro« 
mised uid from American stock. breeders, it will not be possible to 
make both ends meet much lounger. 





REUTERS’ TELEGRAM. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WaArR. 


Lonpon, November 21st, 1877. 


Despatches report that the Russian forces having sum- 
moned the garrison of Erzeroum to surrender, the 
Sultan of Turkey has ordered the garrison to resist to 
the last. 

Suleimau Pasha has resumed the offensive at Kara, 
Lom. 

Despatches estimate the Russian loss at Kars at 2,500 
men. 

ENGLAND, 


Inepectors Druscovich, Palmer, and Meiklejohn have 
been sentenced to two years imprisonment with hard la- 
bour, and Inspector Clarke has been acquitted. 


Lonpon, 19th November, 1877, 


The Russians captured seven thousand prisonors at the 
taking of Kars, which city General Melikoff entered yestet- 
day morning. 

The Russian troops attacked the Turkish position at 
Orchanie but were defeated with very heavy logs. 


Lonpon, November 18th, 1877, 


FRANCE. 


The French Ministry having tendered their resignation 
which has been accepted. The Moderate Constitationalists 
have been summoned by the President to form a new 
Ministry. 

According toa Russian Official Despatch, the Turks on 
the night of the 15th November unsuccessfully attacked 
three times the position of General Skobeloff. 

Despatches report that Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha has re- 
ceived reinforcements and repulsed the Russian attack on 
Kars. 


According to a Russian official despatch, after severe 
fighting (from 8. p.m. of the evening of 17th November 
to 8 a.m. of the morning of 18th November), Kars was 
carried by assault. 


Lonpon, November 17th, 1877. 


Despatches report that the Russian forces captured 
Azizie, but were afterwards expelled therefrom. 
War between Turkey and Servia is regarded as imminent. 





London, 9th November, 1877. 
The Senate and Chamber of Deputies re-opened quiet- 


z 


M. Jules Grevy has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Almed Mukhtar Pacha announces that the Russians 
attacked his position at Deveboyun on the 5th November, 
and that the Turks retreated to Erzeroum. 

General Scobeloff on the 5th November cannonaded 
the Southern positions at Plevna. 


London, (?) November. 

Chefket Pasha was defeated in an attempt to relieve 
Rediff Pasha. 

According to a Russian official despatch the Russians 
occupied T'etewan and Lukowitza. 

The Russian advanced guard has arrived within 12 
miles of Erzerouw. 

A large Russian force occupies Hassankale. 

Rumours of foreign mediation are authoritatively denied. 

Rediff Pacha is strongly reinforced. 

The President of the German Parliament in reply to a 
question said, that the prohibition of the export of horses 
caunot be repealed whilst mobilization of the army is q 
possible contingent, 
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ENIGMA. 
I’m a very great traveller by land and by sea 


And soldiers and sailors are partial to me; (1) 
When the bells are all ringing I make a display, (2) 
And in gorgeous processions I’m brilliant and gay. (3) 
I'm so small that an infant can bear me along ; (4) 
So large that I call for the aid of the strong. (5) 
I am sheeiad as I pass through the crowds in the street (6) 
Yet those very crowds tread me under their feet. (7) 
In street, alley, and court—in palace and cot, 

Pray where is the city in which I am not ? (8) 
I live in the water, I flourish on land, (9) 
I am poor, I am rich, I am mean, and I’m grand. (10) 
I am sometimes bedizened with leaflets of green, 

And by soft murmuring rivulets often am seen. (11) 
The wretch on my bosom is fain to repose, (12) 


But, ungrateful, the workman repays me with blows. (13) 
I am hard (14), I am soft (15), I’m the emblem of fame; (16) 
Though to feeble dejection I, too, lend my name! (17) 


ANSWER TO DovBLE AcrRosTIC oF NOVEMBER 17TH. 
Race Civup, 

o C 

1 L 

Uz. 


or 
(ChapeaU) 
E b 8B 
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Correct answer received from ‘‘ La Favorita.” 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTIon or R. B. WoRMALD’S PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 
White. 
1.—-Kt. to K.’s 7th. 
2.—B. to R.’s 5th. 
3.—P. mates. 


Correct answers received from W. B. M,, Tokid; C. B., and Q., 
Yokohama. 


The North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Established 1809. 
Capital £2,000,000. 


S Baas undersigned have been appointed the Com- 
pany’s Agents at this Port, and are authorised 
to accept up to $60,000, on First Olass risks at the rate 
of 
One and a-half per Cent per Annum. 
FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Oo, 


eaw Agents. 
y 10, 
zed by “ee gle 








Yokohama, Jul 


‘ 
L. / 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CAPITAL 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” :— 
vide, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made in the House of Commons on 7th 
March, 1864 ( Times 8th March, 1864). 

CHIEF. OF FICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne’s 
Square, Manchester with branch offices at 
14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 
Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 
And Newcastle. 


Si nar UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of 
Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above 


mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issue 
Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current 


Rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 





Yokohama, November 20, 1875. 
THE 


MERCHANTS 


MARINE INSURANGE GO., 
LONDON. 


AVING been appointed Agents for the above Com- 
pany, we are prepared to grant Policies on 
MARINE RISKS, at the current rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 
Yokohama, 19th November, 1875. 





NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, 1t is 
provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annum, One-fourth of 
the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have 
been made during the year. 


fi Royal ‘Exchange Assurance 
Corporation. 


ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER 
a Ae he ge 


The London & Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company. 


HE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept 
RISKS AGAINST FIRE, in the above-men- 
tioned Companies at current Rates. 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 
Agents, 








Yokohama, June 24, 157.9», 
UNIVERSITY OF CAI 


IFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—There is very little change to report in our market. 16/24 Yarns con- 
tinue in favour; the demand for 28/32 good qualities has improved, but 38/42 are neglected. For Shirtings, 7 lb, 
and 84 lb., there is a moderate suauiey at previous rates; 9 lb. are unchanged. Of 7. Cloth some small sales are 


reported. Other articles do not attract much attention. 


Grey Shirtinge :— 
lbs. 384 yde. 89 in. per pre.... $1.45 to $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibe. 3884 yde. 44in. ,, ... 180 to 2.20] 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. per pee. . 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs.4to 8) Ibe. 383 ,, S39in. » ee 160 to 280] Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30 in. 2—3 1b. per "Tb... 0.65 to 0.80 
9 lbe. 884 , 44in. ,, «. 200 to 23.45 | Black Velvets dae oe 7.25 to 8.25 
T. Cloth 7lbe. 24 ,, 82 in, ‘s 1.40 to 1.57%) English Drills 14/165 hs. 40 ‘Sde, 80 in. .» 2.40 to 2.65 
_ 6lbs. 24 ,, 82in.  ,, 1.10 to 1.25 | Taffachelaes 12 yds, 48 in. «.. 1.80 to 2.26 
Yarns.— 


No. 16 to 24 2.0 cee cee vee owe por picul... $28 50 to 82.00 | No. 881042... 


No. 88 to BB... ose cee wee owe pOr picul... $82.75 to 35.00 Reverse Twist 16- 


ove eee oe per picul... $86.00 to 40.00 


24 eas tee eee 


Woollens.—There is no change whatever to report in prices since our last, and business, on the whole, | 





has been very trifling. 

Plain Orleans... ... «. 40—438 yde. 8Zin. ... 5.60 to 7.00 

Figured Orleans ... ... 20—80 yds. 81 in. ... 4.256 to 56.60 | Multicolored 
Shimagoro—.... ass ee 80 yde. 80 in. ... 3.75 to 6.25 | Cloth, all wool plain 
Italian Cloth ... ... .. 80 yde. 82in. ... 025 to 0.82 Presidents 
Oamlet Cords... ... ... 29—80 yds. 82in. ... 6.75 to 6.00 | Pilote ... 
Oamlets Asstd. ... ... 56—658 yde. 81 in. ... — Union... 
Lastings, Japan... ... ... 38—80 yds. 82 in. Beret to 18.00 | Blankets, scarlet & 
Plain Mousselines de Taine —80 yds. 80 in. ... 0.17 to 0.18 





Figured Mouseelinesde Laine ...80 yde. 


80 yds. 


» ...54in. to 66 in... 
green "6 to 8 Ibe. .perlb . 


80 in... 0.2 


5 
80 in... 0.28 
or fancy ...48 in. to 62in... 0.8 
a Wee ene 66 in... 0. 
oe «6-54 in. to 66 in... 0.46 
0 
. 0. 


Sugar.—Brown Sugars are Gufte neglected; quotations show a considerable decline, but are, however, 
purely nominal. White Sugars are firm, with a slight advance in value for desired qualities. 


Sugar:—Takao in bag _...(nom.)... per picul... $4.45 China No. 4 Kook-fah ... ... ... per picul... $6.90 to $7.20 
»  inbasket ... 45. “ oo $4 223 » No.5 Kong-fun  ... soe ove »» eee $6.20 to $6.70 
Taiwanfooin bag... ...  .« os su $4.35 » No.6 H-pak ... 0... see oes 19 eee $5.20 to $5.80 

do. in basket... eee eee ” eee $4.00 Swatow Brown eee eee ee eee 9? eee None. 
China No. 1 Ping-fah... ... 9 None | Daitong dud: waar Hala ‘ » ~~ eee $8.65 to $8.80 


» No.2 Ching-pak... 3 ‘ies $7. 90 to $8.80 Japan Rice 


» No.8 Ke-pak ... .. ” .. $7.40to$7.70 . Kerosene Oil, nominal | rs 


» «oe $2.10 to $2.45 


$4.50 


Kerosene Oi].—Fair sales have been made during the week, and the ket atcais firm at $4.50 per 





EXPORTS. 


Silk.—A very large business has again to be reported. The demand for Hanks has been especially 


good, and at the cluse there is an advance of 10 to 20 dollars on last quotations. 


Prices of Hamatski are some- 


what higher, but other Oshius remain about the same as before. A good deal has been done in Filatures, rates 
for which have considerably advanced. The great feature during the week has been the continued holding off 


from operations of nearly all English buyers. 


Settlements are 1,425 bales of Hanks, 500 bales of Oshius, and 150 bales of Filatures, ‘making a total of 
The total export since Ist of July 


2,075 bales. Arrivals amount to 1,000 bales; and stocks are 1,800 bales. 
is 11,414 bales, against 16,378 bales for same period last year. 


ae. 48. 0}d. per 1b. In Lyons at f. 5.10 per kilo, 


Hanks,—Superior COC COO cer eee see SHsesseeens COnevecesccccnscses $600 to 620 21/8 to 22/4 60. 00 to 62. 00 
we Bost No. LK 2  o..eccsccccsnssceescscseees seoeee $570 to 590 20/8 to 21/4 67.00 to 59.00 
sé Good No.2 ...... seeesee scseeseeses $550 to 560 20/ to 20/4 56.00 to 56.00 
“5 Good all round No. 2h... te + eorsesceeere $530 to 540 19/8 to 19/7 53.00 to 64.00 
»» Medium No. 8. an . $500 to 520 18/8 to 19/ 51.00 to 52.00 
Common to 0 inferior No. 4 & Bosssccccsseseeese, $450 to 480 16/7 to 17/7 46.00 to 49.00 
Oshius,—Extra . ai seve ces eeeccccesecceeeces NOMINAL — — — 
ss a ceesecsetcssecnccvesccescsscescee G0. $850 to 570° 20/ to 20/8 55.00 to 57.00 
" Gerd eeecee coos na cone a Sate oe cesece oe $500 to 530 18/8 to 19/8 50.00 to 58.00 
Hamatski,—Good to Best... ssteecescesscsesersseee ses $460 to 480 17} +to17/7 47.00 to 49.00 _ 
ear to Medium... Sas densideeerersaseaens soos $440 to 450 16/3 to 16/7 45.00 to 46.00 
Kakeds,—Extro ....cccsssscssssseresstecesesercccrcccorccerey, $620 to 650 22/4 to 28/4 62.00 to 65.00 
.“ Best... siiadieewinescesecdecaeds dedconticekanbase aera to 600 21/ to 21/8 58.00 to 60.00 
- Good ssdhibeebesdaas a seabe easesenrssudactaseciaes: BB40 CO BIO 19/7 to 20/8 54.00 to 57.00 
Filstures ....... secceccersceceasesecssscssseces $000 to 800 23/4 to 28/4 65.00 to 79.00 


Tea.—The ras tone of the Toa saree has been weaker during the closing week, and prices are 


somewhat easier. Arrivals are unimportant , and stocks on offer limited. 


Common ... .. sis ase ane cae $10.00 to $18.00 |] Fine sc. .ce ccs cee cee eae $21.00 to $24.00 
eve eee $27.00 to $82.00 


Good Common eee eee eee ece eee eee $12.00 to $14.00 Finest eee ese 
Medium —.... sss ee cee nee tee vee $14.00 to $16.00 Choice... 
Good Medium ... ... 2 « ... ee $17.00 to $19.00 Choicest ... ww. . 





EXCHANGE AND’ BULLION. 


Exchange.—Although the holidays have somewhat interfered, there has been a fairly large business 
doing in Private Paper at slightly higher rates. At the close, however, a demand for Bank Bills has somewhat 


weakened quotations. 


re coe = eee $84.00 nominal 


Rates close as follows —_— On SHaneHAI—Bank sight . © Cee ccsceeccceencesees 73 
Srergiine— Bank 6 months’ Bight... ...sccccrcesces 3s. 114d. Private 10 daye sight... eccvecce tg 
ug Bank Bille on demand.......... cee. 88. 103d: .| On New Yorx—Bank Bills on demand......... 

Private 6 monthe’ sight... . 4a. O8d. 80 days sight Private... - 06 
Ox Pazre—Bank SIGUE ccnisceaeeiacevcencseexss . 4.90 Ow San Franc.isco—Bank Bills on ‘demand... 944 

Bank 6 months’ sight... . 5.00 = 30 days sight Private......... 964 

Private 6 me. sight...... sinice O10 Kinsatz .....0+. iadbded:tee crasusiveée sha viebicaseediicated BLE 
On Howoxone—Bank si ht eeeese 880808 e oh ons O88 A a dis. Gold Yen SCOSSHSHH ces CECE HRHSHSSHSC HHS SHC CES ees sHeregeeses 8893 


Pm Private 10 days’ — aes ol : 
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ARRIVALS. 


























Datz.| Suip's Name. CaPTaIn, Frae & Ria, Sree WHERE FROM. are Carao, CoNsIGNEES. 
. ont. 
Noy. 17] Courier Clarke American str, | 450 | Kobe Nov. 15) General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
»» 20) Sumida Mara -Gorlach Japunese etr. 896 | Kobe » 18) Mails, &. M. B. Co. 
» 82) Tokio Maru Swain Japanese tr. | 1146 | Shanghai & ports) ,, 15) Maile, &c. | M. B, Co. 
7. Parsee Sergeant British etr. 1015 | Singapore » 6 General L. Kniffler & Co. 
» 22) City of Torio Muury American str, | 5050 | San Francisco » 8) Muils, &e. P. M.&. 8. Co. 
» 23| Takachiho Maru Sikemeier Jupanese str. | 1407 | Hakodate » 12) Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 23) Toyoshima Maru Hubbard Japanese str. 6Y7 | Kobe » 2! Troops, etc.| M. M. Co, 
” Kokonoye Maru | Hussey Japanese str. | 1183 | Kobe » 22) Generul M. B, Co. 





| DEPARTURES. 
OO HB PARTURSES. LLL 



































Dats. Sur's Name, Captain, Fiae & Ria, Bhs DESTINATION, Cara, DgSPATCHED BY 
Nov. 17] Sylvia Comd. Aldrich} H. B. M' sur-| 877 | Cruise — -— 
; veying vessel 
» 18 Oceanic Parsell British str... | 8700 | Sun Francieco Mails, &. O. & O. Co. 
» 18 Beatrice Williams British echr. 96 | South Sea Islands General H. Cook 
» 20) Tauais Dela M'celle | French str. 1785 | Hongkong Mails,&c. | MM. Co. 
» 20) Elisubeth Capt. Von me Germ. frigate | 2150 | Cruise —_ -_— 
ede 
» 20 Oourier Clarke Americun str.| 450 | Hakodate General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
» 31/ Hiroshima Maru | Burdis Japanese str. | 1200 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c. | M. B, Co. 
», 23!- Monocacy Capt.J. P. Fyffe] Am. gun-boat | 1870 | Kobe -__ — 
Vessets of Gar in Port. 
Name. Guns.| Tons. ])es0RIPTION. CoMMANDER. 
RUSSIAN—HFaydamak ..._ | 7 1000 | Corvette Captain Tirtoff 
” Boyan ... | 8 2000 | Corvette (Flag ship of Rear Admiral O.| Captain Boyle 
rT Vaadnick... .. «| 8 1069 | Corvette [Stackelberg)| Captain Novoseleky 
AMERICAN—Tennessee ... ...| 28 4220 | U.S.frigate(FlagshipofRearAdm, Patterson)| Captain \ oung 
” Alert ... 1. «| 4 541 | Sloop : Commander R. Boyd 
BRITISH—Kestrel ... ... .. 4 562 | Gun-vessel Commander Theobald 
FRENCH—La Clocheterie... ...| 12 1990 | Corveite Captain Reynier 
PASSENGERS. wife, Revd. W. W. Curtis and wife, Revd. 'l'. T. Alexander an@ 


wife, Messrs. ©. P. Blethen, J. G. Kunitomo, L. E. Smith, F. P- 
Barlow, and D. Appleton; For Hongkong’: Mise H. Noyes, Miss 
L. A. Happer, Miss J. C. Kooser, Revd. J. McCauley, Revd. D. 
M. Talmage, Messrs. H L Dalrymple, A. T. Marvin, and H. 8S. 


Per Steam-ship Oceanic for San Francisco :—Mr. and Mrs. John 
Middleton, 2 children and maid, Mr. and Mre. Paul Heinemann, 
infant and maid, Mr. and Mrs. Reveridge, Mrs. Evans, Admiral 


Pousino, H.I.R.M.’s Navy, Dr. Krosilnikoff, Mesers, Alex. Innes, Gea 
Evan Fraser, H. R. Farmer, A. H. Wylie, Phillippaes, Fiancois, "y: 
qa. L. Montgomery, Halifax, A. P. Kastrometonoff, Starr, and G. CARGO 
McDonald. | . 
Per Steam-ship Tanais for Hongkong :—Madame Bauer. child and Per Steam-ship Tanais for Hongkong :— 

maid, M. and Madame Dury, Miss Eugenie Lefévre, Messrs. De Silk for France Ty ar -- 674 bales. 
Cristoforis, Farfura, Ebell, ‘:ougand, Polacco, A. White, Daikoku, England ... . 221 «4, 
Oulashra, Koudo, Imanissi, Nakanissi, 8.to, A. Yokota, G. Yokota. — 
“abate, Noyutshi, and Kuabars. Total «+ 895 bales. 

er Stsam-ship Comrier for Hakodate.—Mr. and Mrs. Davison, “1h , .. a : 
end Mr. and Mrs. Harris. Wee ee ee eg ore 


Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports :—Col. 
Fukuhara, Mr. und Mrs Yamaguchi, Mre. Dithlefeen and child, 
Mrs. Shinagawa, Mr. and Mrs. Takenouchi, Mrs. A. Anderson, Mr. 
and Lady Agnee Flower, Messrs. Ishikawa, Nishimura, £. ° Angelo, 
Yamada, eugene: Yoshinaga, Wm. T. Woode, k. N., O Otsu- 
kata, Fujisaki, W. Kennedy, B. Walker, Jones, Nomuia, Mitori, 
A. E Balter, Hellyer, Osnki Ide, Mstamura, Kawasaki, C. Maries, 
Kawara, J. Taylor, Yamane, Kimura, and Kempermann 

Per Steam-ship Tokio Marx from Shanghai and porte.x—Mr. ond 
Mrs. Lipman, Mrs. Stevens, Captain Corner, Messrs. Wett, Mit- 
chell, Langfeldt, Weiller, ‘'eissier, Orth, Watanabe, Governor of 
Osaka, and 28 Japanese in cabin; 2 Europeans, 258 Japanese, and 
1 Chinese in the steerage. 


Treasure for Hongkong... ies am .- $83,000 

Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure ... 0 eee sce eee net - gen 100,000 

Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru from Shanghai and porte :— 

Trensure... om - «-» $51,976 

Per Steam-ship City 


of Tokio from San Francisco :— 
Treasure oh rr Sas 


»-» $373,374.91 


— + 


REPORTS. 
The Steam-ship City of Tokio reports. Left San Francisco No- 


Per Steam-ship City of Tokio from San ¥rancisco.—For Yokoha- 
ma: Mrs. L. E. Graham, Mies Nelson, Miss F. R. Pitman, Miss 
8. Moon, Mies V. A, Clarkson, Mies Eldred, Sir John Rue Reid, and 
servant, Mr and Mrs. C, A. M. Boeman, Lieut. 0. A. Adams and 


Google 


vember 8rd at noon, and, taking the southern route, made the pas- 
sage to Yokohama in 18 days, 18 hours. the distance run being 
5,220 nautical miles; fine weather and variable winds were experi- 
enced throughout the trip. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


“INSURE YOUR HEALTH ~ FOR SALE. 


—_—— 





BY TAKING ; 
EIOCEKIN’S At the Office of this Paper, 
IN PAMPHLET FORM, 
IMPROVED SEIDLITZ POWDER. se 
The British Consular Trade Reports 
T differs from the Seidlitz Powd Hy sold in having all the |- B “ 
TD jngredionts in one bottle, is quite tastelacs, and may be taken FOR THE OPEN PORTS, 
by persons of all ages as a Covling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative according to get a spi use pag meas ae AND 
A CENTURY it e ities as a Purgative Saline, 
and the fact hak the powder votutie itu qualities for os number of SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRA DE OF 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 
will be found invaluable to Families, Travellers, or Emigrants, ns a JAPAN, 
preventive or remedy in all cases of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailments of life. FOR THE YEAR i876 
U 
Agents— ’ ——. 
BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. Price, One Dollar. 
16th June, 1877. 12 m—If. Yokohama, September 26, 1877. tf. 


—e- = — = =” a 


wu ee GO.GAKU HORI ANNAI 


A AND CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. THE MOST 





,RZFECTUAL = 
pared in all forms, for , 
eookig wndnhalatio by In English and Japanese, 
eatin tee 
and Sold iran pry In 3 Vols. 5 
Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. | BY 
ane ee Ae: ee CAPTAIN F. BRINKLEY, 


BROADWELL ’S Royal Artillery. 
The Japanese Government having GRANTED THE 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE COPYRIGHT of this work, its price IS NOW RE- 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. THREE DOLLARS. 

May be obtained at Messrs. Lanz, Crawrorp & Co 
hs ie FACTURERS and Patentees of the |}and Messrs. F. Wetmore & Co. 

IMPROVED-BREECH, .STEEL RIFLED|  yokohama, October 27, 1875. 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 


Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. RE TCR TE: ies ar eer a et CRIS, FS RE 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp SUN F IRE OFF ICE, 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for LONDON. 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 











EDWARD FISCHER & CO., ESTABLISHED 1710. 
d. w. & m. SoLE AGENTS FOR «JAPAN. 
N OTI C E NSURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of 
‘ ) Property at the current rates of premium. 





Total Sum insured in 1876, £248,980,367, 


HE UNDERSIGNED is prepared to attend to Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 
the Landing, Olearing, or Shipping of | promptitude and liberality. sorts ee oe 


Oargo at this Port, at Reasonable Rates. WILKIN & ROBISON 
CAPT. D. SCOTT, Agents, 
Custom House. Yokohama and Kobe. 

Yokohama, August 3, 1872. tf. Yokohama, January 25, 1877. 





HAYWARD TYLER & Co. 


(THE OLDEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE FOR SODA WATER MACHINERY) HAVE SOLD 


Over 2,000 Machines 


ON THEIR CONTINUOUS BEAM-ACTION PRINCIPLE. 













FOREIGN ORDERS CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 
COMPLETE PLANTS OF SODA WATER MACHINERY. 


4 & 85, WHITECROSS ST., LONDON. 
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W. CRAWFORD & CO., 
75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL'S, 


LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 


tinent. 


E beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 


hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR .PILLOW. 





It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 


following advantages :— 
It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 


The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 


with the greatest ease. 


It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 


be carried about without any inconvenience. 
Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 6ms. 





TRADE MARE. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, aud Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 
24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Digitized by Cox gle 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








~ -, 


W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 


—_—_—_———_—_— 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 2»d DIPLOMA OF HON. 


OUR awarded, CenTeENNIAL Exuipition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmanship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 


PENSATING LUMP. 


CHOKE BORES ON CAME. 


W* have received numerous letters testifying to the 
excellence of our Guns. The following are a few 
extracts. 


The W. & C. Scoit & Son No. 10 choke bore “ is all its name implies.” 
I have killed stone dead grouse flying at 92 yards, and at 50 and 60 
yards it will kill every time. At duck shooting it is perfection. 

Brainherd, Minnesota, ay. Pe D, 





I have just returned from North Carolina (Currituck Sound). I cannot 
say too much in praise of my choke bore. I have killed ducks at 60 
ards, dropping dead out of the bunches at that distance. I consider I 
font an extraordinary gun, and deem it my duty to speak in the highest 
eons of guns of your manufacture. Wishing you all the success you 
eserv 


e. 
Red Bank, N.J., 1877. G. A. W. 
From Captain Bogarpus, Champion Shot of the World.—The 
Breech-loader you furnished me with is the best proportioned and most 
effective gun I ever owned or used. Its shooting is perfect, and I have 
won every contest since receiving it including my Jate English matches. 
I fully recommend the Scott as the gun. 





I have carried guns of your make from Nova Scotia to Florida, and 
from the Adirondacks to the Pacific, and find them all I could wish for. 
Cazenova, N.Y. ‘ 





The pee for myself and friends have safely arrived, I have now 
great pleasure in acquainting you that I am extremely glad in possess 
ing them. I have tried them and they give me great satisfaction, My 
friends are also very pleased too, 

Yedo, Japan, March, 1876. V. EB, 





I have just received the Two fine guns ordered for me by Mr. B. F, 
Stevens, London, and desire to express my entire satisfaction of them. 
Such fine weapons which while they do credit to a reputation already 
so well known as to need no establishing, deserve from me some expres 


sion of my appreciation of the manner you carried out my wishes. A 


more substantial evidence of my estimation of the gun is to be seen in 
the fact that I have this day directed Mr. Stevens oe so for me, 


Paymaster U. S. Navy. 
United States Flag Ship ree 
Callao, Peru, 14th June, 1877. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—Slight, Medium or Full. 
BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities, 


SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURKN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting. 
FLES. 

DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 

SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 
Chief Address, Manufactory, 

Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877. 
Uriginal trom 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


——_ <= —_ _ —_ —_ 


MARTINI RI- 


LONDON OFFICE, 
10, Gt. Castle St., 
Recent Crrevs. 


3ms. 


Sayan Weekly aul. 


A POLITICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND LITERARY JOURNAL 








New Serres. Vou.I. No. 45.) 


YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1877. 


[Price $24 Prk ANNUM. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the Ly tee which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is —— that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
ne Hess so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effuxion. 








NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
O will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent, 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874, 








MARRIAGE. 

On the 2let November, at St. John’s Cathedral, Hongkong, by 
the Revd. John Henderson, Garrison Chaplain of Hoogkene. 
Epwarp Diaspy Murray, of Yokohama, to NELLIE, youngest 
daughter of Robt. Chapman Esq., of old Charlton, Kent. 

DEATH. 

At Henzada, British Burmah, on 27th August, of typhoid fever, 

ed 24 years, DuncAN Ferevuson, B. A. Oxon, Bengal Civil Ser- 


vice, eldest son of the late Duncan Ferguson, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, 








Notes of the @@eek. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun contains a brief account of the 
ceremonies attending the closing of the National Exhibition 
at Uyéno, yesterday. By half past three the Commissioners 
of the exhibition, the Daijin and Sangi and the officials of the 
various Government Departments were assembled in readi- 
ness to receive Their Majesties the Emperor and Empress, 
who arrived at the building at 4 o'clock. Descending from 
their carriages they walked to the place set apart for them. 
The Mikado there made the following speech, “ The time 
for the closing of the Exhibition having arrived, I have come 
to perform the final ceremony, and I am most happy to know 
that it is through the industry of my subjects and the energy 
of the officials that the Exhibition has been so successfully 
carried out.” An address was then presented by the Minister 
for Home Affairs, and this was followed by another from the 
Governor of Tékié Fu, who represented the whole of the Fu 
and Ken. At the sound of a whistle blown in the Machinery 
' Hall, bells were simultaneously rung in all the buildings, and 
the different courts and halls were immediately closed. The 


Emperor then dined am ahi ge ‘ete Si {Be occasion, 











the members of the Imperial family, Daijin and Sangi dining’ 
together in an adjoining apartment. At twenty minutes past 
six the Emperor left the buildings, and just as the carriages 
drove off the fireworks commenced in the Shinobadzu-no-Ike. 
The Royal carriages were stopped for a short time in order to 
allow Their Majesties to view a portion of the display. Large 
numbers of people thronged the park at Uyéno. 





His Excellency M. de Struvé, the Russian Minister, accom- 
panied by his family, will leave by the French mail on Tues- 
day next for Europe. Mr. de Struvé’s leave of absence is for 
four months, not including the time occupied in going and 
returning. 





Charles Lamb has said that while we only think it necessary 
to say grace at dinner there are twenty other occasions every 
day when we ought to acknowledge the blessings set before 
us. Surely if it be meet and proper so to do when our phy- 
sical wants are concerned, we are not the less called upon to 
express our thankfulness when mental nourishment is placed 
before us ; such nourishment, for example, as the works of the 
great musical composers, fittingly interpreted, afford to minds 
harassed by the petty cares of every day life. Now in view 
of the difficulties under which this community labours with 
regard to any efficient rendering of music worthy of the name, 
we ought to be thankful for small mercies, and be in no way 
chary in the expression of our gratitude to those who do their 
best to provide, no matter in how small a degree, for our 
musical entertainment and instruction. The author referred 
to above further remarks, ‘“ A short form upon these occasions is 
felt to want reverence ; a long one I am afraid cannot escape 
the charge of impertinence.” We are desirous of falling into 
neither of these errors, but thankful as we for the efforts made 
to place before us music that shall elevate while it delights, 
we cannot escape the task imposed upon us of making certain 
critical remarks on such a programme as that presented at 
Mr. Wagner's concert on Wednesday evening. We trust, — 
therefore, that they may be accepted as prompted, not so much 
by dissatisfaction at what was performed, as by regret that so 
much was attempted. In the first place, let us glance 
at the programme. Fourteen pieces, including three entire 
Beethoven sonatas, two entire trios by Hummel, with 
every ‘repeat’ religiously repeated, an overture by Weber 
and one by Beethoven, to say nothing of songs and minor 
pieces. True there was nothing trivial from beginning to end. 
No piece that did not bear the name of some distinguished 
composer, and which called for the highest art to give 
it fitting interpretation. But what a programme to place 
before an audience that has so little chance to become 
familiar with works of which true enjoyment and 
appreciation can only come by long study and familiarity. 
The frequenters of Monday Populars would have been aghast 
at such a programme, while a Conservatoire audience would 
have yawned and retired. Concerts “ seldom come” here, and 
therefore “they wished for come,” but in order to make them 
enjoyable the selection must be judicious and adapted to the 
capacities of the audience. There is no need to fall back on 
music hall songs, Offenbuchian triviulities or ballads of the 
wishy-washy Claribel school. By all means let us have good 
wholesome fare. The gentlemen who so kindly came forward 
last night are quite capable of playing a simple movement of a 
sonata or a trio with accuracy and: taste; and of thereby giving 
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keen pleasure to their hearers. But they must not blame their 
audience if by too ambitious a selection and the extravagant 
length of the programme, their efforts did not receive the 
acknowledgment which certain portions of their performance 
undoubtedly merited, but which utter weariness prevented 
their listeners from properly appreciating. Moreover, some of 
the morceaux required the genius of a Hallé and a Joachim to 
render intelligible and interesting, and it is therefore nothing 
to the discredit of the gentlemen who undertook the arduous 
task of interpreting such works that they failed to make them 
so. It is not to be supposed that works written by the great- 
est masters, for performance by artists of exceptional genius, 
before critics who can rightly estimate their wondrous depth 
of meaning, can be otherwise than tiresome when performed 
by gentlemen who play the piano or other instruments as 
a relaxation after the business of the day is over, before 
an audience of not more than average musical taste. Such 
noble aspirations are all very well, but they should be kept 
in the back drawing room, and only indulged in before 
a select circle of musical dilettanti. It is related that 
when Beethoven had written his wonderful Fidelio, he refused 
to permit it to be performed until some fitting representative 
of the heroine could befound. ‘‘I cannot find the Leonora I 
desire,” said the master to his friends who were importuning 
him to have his opera placed on the stage. ‘‘It is true there 
are many singers, but none for me. My Leonora must 
not trill and break her throat with roulades; she need 
not change her constume ten times, nor be remarkably beauti- 
ful, but she must have one thing beside her voice.” And this 
one thing so rarely present is required for the fitting inter- 
pretation of any one of his works. We are not playing 
Beethoven, if we play correctly every note that we see in the 
acore before us, any more than we are acting Hamlet or Macbeth 
if we stand up and repeat every word of the text. The 
soul must be there to sympathize with and enter deeply into 
the heart of the master. He must be approached humbly, 


reverently, lovingly, and when to this spiritual appreciation of 
the hidden meaning of the composer is added that brilliancy of 


execution and delicacy of finish, which can only be acquired 
by long years of unceasing study, we may venture to interpret 
Beethoven, but not until then. We are prompted to make 
these remarks more with regard to the future than by any wish 
to find fault what was attempted on Wednesday evening, 
and have ventured thus to write in order that the performers 
who so generously came forward, may hereafter be spared 
that disappointment which comes of a justly wearied audience. 
We trust they may be accepted in the spirit in which they are 
written, and that the really excellent musical talent that was 
displayed may be turned to frequent good account in provid- 
ing the community with that too rare pleasure, musical 
entertainment. On Mr. Griffin’s shoulders the whole weight 
of the concert fell, and indeed he had no light task to per- 
form. In the two trios by Hummel espocially, he played the 
piano forte part with fine execution and true musical 
feeling. Had he been less heavily burdened his performance 
would have shown to far greater advantage in certain of the 
other selections. But the fingers of a Von Bulow would have 
tired underthe amount of work Mr. Griffin imposed upon him- 
self. Fortunately the two overtures were omitted, and owing to 
the lateness of the hour a song by Mr. Andersen was also cut 
out. The one song sung by this gentleman is a fine specimen 
of German song writing, and was well suited to the solid qualities 
of Mr. Andersen’s voice. While Mr. Wagner is a very fair 
violinist, he is an admirable flautist, and his performance of the 
flute solo was, in point of execution and artistic excellence, 
the gem of the evening. The well known trio ‘‘ Winds gently 
whisper ” was sung with greater smoothness than generally 
characterizes attempts at part singing among us; the voices 
being well balanced and blending sweetly together, although 
power was occasionally wanting. Blumenthal’s song ‘‘ Love, 
the Pilgrim” was sung by a gentleman to whom nature has 
given a voico of exceptional beauty, into which—if he will 
pardon tho remark—he irritatingly refuses to put the glow 
and colour of life. 
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Like Orpheus he could have made his 
audience “bow themselves when he did sing.” As it was 
they only encored him. The most interesting concerted piece 


of the evening was Hummel's trio in F. Monsieur Dassonville 
is an amateur violincellist of exceptional excellence, and dis- 
played qualities of playing such as are rarely heard outede 
professional circles. Unfortunately from the lateness of the 
hour, midnight, the greater part of the audience had left when 
this, which stood last on the programme was given, and 
thus lost what would certainly have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived had it been played earlier in the evening. 





At the present time, when the Revision of the Tariff is one 
of the subjects on which the greatest amount of attention is 
being bestowed by the Government and press of this country, 
it is well to bring to the notice of those of our Japanese read- 
ers who are halting between the teachings of free trade and 
protection, certain facts and figures which may aid them in 
deciding which is likely to prove the more advantageous to the 
welfare of the country. The following remarks are from the 
last number of the Economist :— 


Our Forricn Foop Suppliss.—That we annually import immense 
uantities of articles of food everybody knows, but it is probable that 
ew realise to what an enormous and increasing extent we are dependent 

upon foreign countries for what may called the means of sibeiate: ce. 

e atatistics regarding our food supplies, which Mr. Caird submitted to 
the Social Science Congress on Tuesday last, may, therefore, be studied 
with interest and profit. Of wheat, which is the great staple of food, 
we consume on an average about 28 million quarters a year, and while 
previous to 1860 our foreign imports amounted on an average to only 
4,500,000 quarters, they have increased during the past five year to 
12,400,000 quarters. In the twenty years immediately preceding the re 
pael of the corn laws the average price per quarter was 59s 8d, but since 
we have been able to import freely what we required, the average price 
has dropped to 61s 4d per quarter. With the reduction in price there 
has been considerable increase in the average consumption per head of 
the population. In the eight years from 1852 to 1860, it has been cal- 
culated that each individual consumed on an average 811 Ibe of wheat per 
annum, and that in the succeeding eight years the consumption increas 
ed to 335 lbs per head. Another effect of the lower prices has been to 
restrict the cultivation of wheat in this country. Other cropa are now 
more profitable to the farm, and the breadth of wheat land is now 
one-fifth less than it was 20 years ago. In case of necessity, as Mr. Caird 

ints out, this land would of course be again available, and much of the 
and now in pasture could be geo into cultivation. But of such a 
necessity there need be no fear. supplies are now derived from all 
quarters of the globe, and they are thus very constant, since dearth in 
one couutry is always balanced by abundance in another; while the 
contingency of all the sources of supply being simultaneously closed up 
by war is infinitely remote. As it is, we pay to foreign countries on an 
average fully 50,000,000/ a year for wheat alone; as we buy from 
them cheaper than we can produce ourselves, the larger benefit from this 
expenditure remains with us. This year, owing to the rise mn 
prices, our year’s bread will cost us about 23,000,0002 more than it did, 
on an average, during the past two years; and this of course, has an im- 
portant bearing upon the trade prospects of the country, since to that 
extent the surplus income available for the purchase of other com- 
modities will reduced. Passing from wheat, we find that our imports 
of Indian corn, which in 1857 amounted to only 125,000 tons, increased 
last year to 1,300,000 tons, while the imports of potatoes have risen 
from 43,000 tons in 1871 to 300,000 tons last year. Of meat and dairy 
produce the pepadeias y | has augmented very slightly, but the f 
imports have inc fourfold in quantity, and Jast year reached 
value of 35,000,000/. It is very significant, however, to notice that the 
value, instead of increasing 300 per cent., like the quantity, has risen 
only 50 per cent., and the immense saving which we have thus effected 
by placing other countries under contribution for the supply of our 
wants shows how beneficial to all concerned is a well- com- 
merce. 


The italics in the above paragraphareourown. Now doesnot 
the same argument hold good of Japan? What then becomes 
of such reasoning as appeared in an article in the Nichi Nich 
Shimbun of the 19th November, that it would be better for 
the Government to pay twelve hundred thousand yer to a na- 
tive manufacturer, than to purchase the same articles fora 
million from a foreign source ? 





We have no wish, however, to bring forward again the oft 
repeated arguments. We will confine ourselves to showing 
the workings of both theories as they actually appear. The 
following article is from the Examiner relative to the condi- 
tion of affairs in the United States, where commerce is ruled 
by the heavy hand of protection. We invite our Japanere 
friends to carefully contrast the two pictures. 


America is now, and has been for several years back, an economical 
paradox. There are all the undevelo resources from which wealth 
is wont to be drawn ; and yet poverty is rife, and every variety of trade 
languishes. The country ls young in every sense of the word ; and ret 
it is afflicted with the maladies of old communities. Labour is scarce, 
as judged by an European standard of pent ; and yet wages are low, 
and, as Mr. Plunket, secretary to our Embassy at Washington, points 
out, the emigration from Europe has considerably declined, and a steady 
increase is perceptible in the return ,emigration. Peace brought no re- 
covery of industry. On the contrary, the American workman, who now 
earns nominally one half of what he earned in 1866, and whose actual 
earnings have probably declined a quarter, dates the beginning of hard 
times from the close of the war. ‘The railways, though practically 
monopolista, able to make their own terme with freighter, pay lem 
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than they did and, as their published rates for goods show, they 
are not able todo more. As to trade in general, Mr Wells’ account of 
it—“ our whole trade is paralysed”—is borne out by too large a mass of 
concurrent testimony to be in the main disputed. We have known 
instances of particular branches of business—the trade in soda ash, for 
example—completely disappearing. Since the war terminated, English- 
men who have had the misfortune to be the owners of shares in Amer- 
ican railways have seen with perplexity their dividends dwindle away, 
and in some instances under circumstances in which it was impossible 
to su that the fault rested with bad or dishonest management. 
Foreigners who four or five years ago went to the States to push their 
fortunes, write home that they have been cruelly deceived. ‘It is not 
as it once was; in Chicago and St. Louis there are two seeking 
employment for every one place vacant; we are living in an apparently 
used-up country.” Such is the strain of the common reports touching 
the condition of things in the States. Some Americans may console 
themselves by the fact that the balance of trade is always in their 
favour ; but the majority are not so lost to common sense as to persuade 
themselves that the small dimensions of their import trade, which this 
implies, is a benefit, or that languishing internal trade can be revivified 
by the importation of the precious metals. To be sure, late reports 
indicated some improvement. For four successive months the imports 
have been increasing ; but what is this solitary fact in face of the increase 
in the number of bankruptcies, the failure of some two millions of men 
to procure employment, the decline in the consumption of the luxuries 
of the poor—coffee, tea, and sugar—and the fact that, to quote the 
words of a well-informed writer, “for the first time in the history of 
the United States a permanent pauper class is beginning to cause 
uneasiness.” 





We are sorry to find the Second Annual Report of the 
Teukiji Mission Hospital disfigured by a diatribe against the 
Prees Notification of February 1876, hardly more deficient in 
logic than in good taste. The necessity or propriety of that 
notification has been sufficiently discussed, and we have no 
intention of reopening a closed question. But to talk of legis- 
lati... in a panic is an absurdity, and the reference to H. B. 
Majesty's Minister is couched in terms that we should not have 
expected to find in a report emanating from a respected Mis- 
sionary body. The notification was approved of by Her 
Majesty's Government, and the diplomatic correspondence 
published in last June shows that the course adopted by the 
British Minister met with the full concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It is difficult to understand how 
& missionary can suppose his work hindered by a disability to 
publish a newspaper in Japanese. Tracts and treatises on 
Christianity in that language can be and are published with 
perfect safety, and in Osaka we believe a newspaper in Jap- 
anese is actually circulated under missionary auspices, but 
printed and published by a Japanese subject. Dr. Faulds’ 
acrimonious style lends neither elegance nor persuasiveness to 
his productions, and we should suppose it calculated rather to 
impede than to forward the cause he has at heart, and for 
which we are assured he labours with an earnest and faithful 
devotion. If to any one, to a preacher of the gospel the Ju- 
venalian motto ‘nesciat irasci’ applies, a maxim Dr. Faulds 
appears to have momentarily forgotten. 





Elsewhere in our columns will be found some interesting 
particulars, taken from Nature, of the Eucalyptus. At both 
Kobe and Osaka this tree has been planted and has proved 
a decided success, growing freely and rapidly. Here, perhaps, 
the winter is rather too severe for it to flourish in all situa- 
tions, but where it has been planted ina position sheltered 
from the northerly winter wind it has proved a success. The 
south of Japan should be particularly favourable to its growth, 
where it might be planted with advantage in marshy and low 
lying districts. The Americans, as might be expected, are not 
slow to percgive the advantage of planting the Eucalyptus, 
and by last mail we learned that the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company isto begin planting the 200,000 Eucalyptus 
trees which have been raised for it by Major Locke of Pasa- 
dena, as soon as sufficient rain falls to render the ground easy 
to work. The plan of planting them continuously along the 
line of the road has been abandoned as being too expensive in 
the item of cultivation, and the Company now expects to 
plant them in forests at each station along their line of road 
in Southern California. 





The Choya Shimbun publishes a strange story which comes 
from the Bonin Islands. An official living there has written 
to say that the Islands are gradually increasing in prosperity 
and that schools and dwelling houses will soon be erected. 
He then goes on to say that a man named Charles Babaya (?) 
formerly living on one of the Southern islands, settledat Omura 
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seven years ago. Here was living a widow named Chine- 
riya, who had with her four children and six grandchildren. 
With her Babaya formed an alliance and they lived together 
as man and wife, until the woman died on the 6th of this 
month, of some illness. Babaya went mad with grief at her 
death, and after washing and dressing himself in his finest 
clothes, and putting on the articles of jewelry belonging to 
Chineriya, he took a pistol, and kneeling down before her grave 
shot and killed himself. 





The last news from the famine districts in India is of a 
more cheering character. According to the Bombay Gazette, 
in the Madras districts the famine is fast disappearing, and there 
is every probability that in a few weeks, if it be met with vi- 
gorous treatment, the worst will be over. Timely rains have 
averted much of the threatened evil. The crops are looking more 
promising, and prices of grain are showing a tendency to fall in 
most districts. Reports from all parts are of a more favour- 
able character, and the best proof of a steady improvement is 
that in a period of three weeks the reduction of the number 
of persons receiving relief in Madras amounts to 675,000. 
Of course, the bill which the Indian Government will have to 
pay for meeting the calamity isno smallone. The above named 
journal estimates the total cost of the famine in Bombay and 
Madras at 10} millions, nearly double the original estimate. But 
the money is well spent, if the lessons taught by this terrible ex- 
pense be laid to heart, and proper measures be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of a similar calamity. Within a month the most 
terrible of the evils have disappeared, while pestilence has 
everywhere ceased. As the writer justly remarks, only in 
India could this be possible, and only in India under the British 
Government. 

The Russian man-of-war Vesadnick has left for the coast of 
Yesso, in search of the wreck of a Russian vessel, the news of 
the loss of which reached Hakodate just before the Elizabeth 
left that port, and was reported by her on arrival yesterday. 





The Madras Mail is not liberal in its expression of grati- 
tude to the Queen for having contributed to the Madras 
Famine Relief Fund only five hundred pounds, which 
it calls rather a paltry sum. It points out that this repre- 
sents only the weekly income which Her Majesty derives 
from the Nield bequest of £250,000. Mr. Nield was a mad- 
man who had relatives in Madras (is the writer in the Jfadras 
Mail a distant and disappointed connection?) but who most 
unfeelingly ignored their claims and left the whole of his 
wealth to the Queen for her sole use and benefit. When his 
Madras relatives asked the Qyeen to give up the legacy to 
them, Her Majesty distinctly refused to do anything of the 
kind. The interest has accrued until the bequest now re- 
presents half a million sterling. The Madras relatives have 
not yet forgotten their disappointment, or forgiven their Sov- 
ereign for disappointing them of their expectations. 





Wrestling has such charms for the people of Japan that even 
the mild and unexciting sport of bull wrestling is certain to at- 
tract admiring crowds. What would be said to a novel wrestling 
match which, according to the A thenceum, took place at Tripli- 
cane between a famous professor of gymnastics, a native of the 
Punjaub, and a black bear of uncommon size belonging to the 
Rajah of Nagari. The contest was of a very exciting nature, 
as the bear appeared to be a perfect master in the art of 
wrestling and proved a most formidable opponent. The con- 
test lasted over half an hour, resulting however in the com- 
plete defeat of the bear. His antagonist ultimately did not 
escape without punishment, as the bear made free use of his 
claws and teeth upon the man’s naked body. The match was 
witnessed by about eight hundred spectators. 





One of the servants of the Chinese Embassy in London was 
lately arrested for being drunk and disorderly in the Euston 
Road. On being brought up at the Marylebone Police Court, 
the Secretary of the Chinese Embassy appeared and deposed 
that the defendant was in the employ of the Envoys, and con: 
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sequently claimed exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
Court. He was therefore at once liberated and handed over to 
be dealt with by his Legation. The question that now torments 
those English philanthropists who have exhausted the Penge 
case, is what punishment will be inflicted on the offender. Hor- 
rible visions of cutting into ten thousand pieces, the cangue, 
and other dread punishments dear to Celestial mindsare haunt- 
ing the British breast. The Daily Telegraph, incommenting upon 
the case, relates a dreadful story of what once occurred at one of 
the chief European Courts—the facts are stated in a vague 
manner—where a Persian Envoy ordered one of his servants for 
a certain misdemeanour to be flayed alive. ‘The offence the 
luckless menial had committed was of an excessively heinous 
character. He had been put in charge of a charcoal stove ; 
he had allowed it to get out of order; and the noxious 
vapours from it had asphyxiated the Ambassador's son. 
In Persia instant impalement would have been the reward 
for such crassa negligentia, and, in contenting himself with 
simply ordering the offender to be flayed alive, the Envoy 
probably felt that he was exercising considerable mercy 
and forbearance, and doing much to meet half-way the 
foolish prejudices of a nation of Giaours and Franks. 
Unfortunately the Giaours took a different view, but 
withal firmly intimated to the Ambassador that, although 
by the comity of nations he was at liberty, if he so 
chose, to flay his servant alive in his own back garden, 
the taking of such a step would none the less be regarded 
as an indication of a wish to break off diplomatic relations. 
The Envoy's answer showed him a profound adept in the 
Machiavellian art. He replied that the offender, in deference 
to the wishes of, the Court to which he, the Envoy, was accre- 
dited, should not be flayed alive, but should be sent back to 
Persia. The letter of this promise was strictly fulfilled. The 
wretched man was sent back to Persia, it is true; but he was 
heavily manacled in a ponderous iron cage and with instructions 
that he was to be, on his arrival in Persia, pegged down over 
an ant’snest.” The narration of this unpleasantly thrilling 
narrative is not calculated to delay the anxiety of a British 
public as to the (imagined) probable fate of the crapulous 
Chinaman. 





J. W. Alvin Adams, the founder of the first express agency 
in the United States, recently died near Boston. Five and 
thirty years ago, long before the introduction of railroads, 
Mr. Adams began his career by forwarding to their destina- 
tion letters and packages entrusted to his care. The business 
which he at first carried on unaided, delivering his consignmente 
on foot, increased until he was compelled to make use of a 
horse and cart. When railroads were introduced Mr. Adams, 
seeing that his occupation would be gone unless he kept pace 
with the requirements of the times, managed to make an 
agreement by which he received permission to run a truck or 
waggon on any train. By degrees, as his system became known 
and public confidence increased, the convenience attending 
such a mode of sending packages to any part of the United 
States was recognised, and hence his business grew to the im- 
portance that it now assumes, and became a necessary institu- 
tion. It has, indegd, been several times debated whether it 
would not be advisable to abolish the Post Office, and hand 
over the carrying of the mails to such firms as Adams & Co. 
and Wells, Fargo & Co. In fact, these companies are looked 
upon as being quite as secure as though the business were in 
the hands of the Government, and all this has been the work 
of one man extending over the comparatively short period of 
thirty-five years. 





From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 


Monday, 26th. 

Shimadzu Saburo is at present Tékié. A paragraph in the 
Main chi Shimbun states that he arrived in Yokohama by the 
Kokonoye Maru at 1.30 a.m. on the 24th instant, but owing 
to the state of the weather did not land until six o’clock the 
same evening. The prince with his suite, who were all dress- 
ed in the olden style, left for Tokid by the 9.30 train yesterday 
morning, 
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From the Osaka Nippo. 

At the outbreak of the Kagoshima rebellion, Mr. Shinaga- 
wa, the Japanese Consul, requested the Chinese Government 
to prevent the export of arms, to which they assented, and 
carefully and strictly enforced the edict issued. It is ramour- 
ed now that some present will be made to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in consequence, as was the case at the close of the 
Saga rebellion. 

At Serino a place about ten ri from Kagoshima, a gold mine 
is being actively worked. This mine was first opened by Shi- 
madzu, and for this reason six-tenths of the gold produced is 
given to that family, while the remainder is taken by the Gov- 
ernment. 


From the Nichi Nicht Shimbun. 

The Government has projected an Agricultural Establish- 
ment on a grand scale at Komabano. Thirty-six houses have 
already been erected, and when all the buildings have been 
completed, the whole will probably be used as an Agricultural 
College. . 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 
H. E. Sanjé has not attended his office since the 22nd inst- 
ant, on account of illness. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

When the Press-laws are reformed, a revision will take place 
of the laws relating to the publication of books. 

The crops in various parts of the country were excellent 
this year, and we bear that the Cotton crop is twenty per cent 
better than usual. 


Tuesday, 27th. 
The P. M. Co.’s steamer China left Hongkong at daylight 
on Sunday morning, the 25th instant, and will consequently 
be due here about the 3rd proximo. 


The Kawasaki iron bridge is to be opened to-day. No 
especial ceremony will take place, but H. Ex. Ito, the Minister 
of Public Works, will leave Tékié in the ordinary 2.30 
train this afternoon, which will be the first train to cross 
the bridge. Thenceforward the iron bridge will be used for 
all traffic, and the old wooden bridge will be speedily demolish- 
ed. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

It is said that the Commissioners of the various Fu and Ken 
who were sent to Tékid to represent their districts at the 
National Exhibition, are consulting now as to the desirability 
of dividing the Empire into six great divisions, where Exhi- 
bitions can be consecutively held every year, that every sixth 
year being a grand national one on the plan of the Uyéno Ex- 
hibition. 

Form the Akébono Shimbun. 

The Government, we hear, will shortly issue a law regulat- 
ing trade marks. 

H.E. Tokudaiji, the Minister of the Department of Imperial 
Household, had the decoration of the Ist class of the Rising 
Sun conferred upon him on the 22nd instant. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

There are at present four hundred foreigners in the employ 
of the Japanese Government, and two hundred and ninety- 
two engaged by private individuals. 

‘The Seiki Kan, assoon she has finished certain repairs at Yo- 
kohama, will proceed to Europe. Her officers will first endea- 
vour to see something of the war now going on between Tarkey 
and Russia, and then the ship will visit various ports of 
ltaly, France, England, and other countries. 

The Government gas works at Hamazaki-ché, Shiba, Tdkié, 
are now capable of producing 500,000 cubic feet of gas per 
day, but as the residents of the brick buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of Kidbashi are gradually getting to use gas, the 
amouut hitherto produced has been found insufficient, so the 
French manager of the works has gone to England to obtain 
plant sufficient to produce 2,500,000 cubic feet. Prepara- 
rations are now being made at Shiba to set up the new works, 


the cost of which will be about 135,000 yen, 
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Wednesday, 28th. 

The Hochi Shimbun relates as a piece of strange news, that 
a tradeeman living at Okagami-mura in Kanagawa Ken, had 
recently built himself a new house, and on its completion 
invited-his neighbours to a feast. While they were enjoy- 
ing their saké and other good things, a badger made its 
sudden appearance, and looked on as though highly de- 
lighted with the proceedings. One of the guests, more bold 
vhan the others, approached and offered the animal a cup of 
wine, which was accepted. Late at night, when the guests 
took leave of their host, the badger disappeared. 


According to the Chéya Shimbun a disturbance took place 
between the military and the police on the evening of the 
25th instant. The caps and truncheons of three policemen 
were taken from them and carried as trophies into the bar- 
racks by the soldiers. 


From the Hdchi Shimbun. 

Otani Shinzo, living at Kita-Honjo, Tékié, on digging in 
his garden not many days ago, found 1,000 nibus. 

From the Choya Shimbun. 

A man named Noro, residing in T6ki6é, has requested per- 
mission of the authorities to sell horse flesh for food. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

There are 800 policemen in Kagoshima Ken, and the ex- 
pense of keeping up this force amounts to 5,000 yen per 
month. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

As the survey of the various Fu and Ken, which was neces- 
sary for the new assessment of the land tax, has been nearly 
completed, the Bureau which was established to control this 
work will very shortly be closed. 

H. Ex. Sameshima, the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
will leave for France shortly, in order to resume his position 
as Envoy at the French capital, and will be followed in 


January next by H. Ex. Matsukata, the Vice-Minister of 


Finance, who will act as Commissioner at the Paris Exhibition 
next year. 

From the Hocht Shimbun. 

Snow fell to a slight extent on Atago-yama, Kidto, on the 
19th instant. There was also a snow storm on the same day 
at Konome-togé, Echizen, when the ground was covered with 
snow to the depth of a foot and a half. 





Thursday, 29th. 

We are happy to say that a movement is on foot to enter- 
tain Admiral Patterson, Captain Young and the officers of the 
Tennesece prior to their departure from this port, at a Ball on 
Monday evening next, the 3rd instant, which is to take place 
at the Vachigaisho. During the long stay of the Tennessee in 
this port her officers have dispensed their hospitality in a 
most liberal manner, and the success of many of our public 
meetings or amusements of various kinds has been owing in 
no slight measure to the attraction derived from the attend- 
ance of the band of that vessel, so that we are glad that 
arrangements for the projected compliment have now been 
fully agreed npon. The following gentlemen have been 
appointed a Committee :— 


Messrs. Henry Allen, Jr., (Secretary) ; E. de Bavier, Capt. 
Bridgford, R.M.A., Messrs. A. Conil, Alex. Center, J. Dodds, Wm. 
McDonald, H. W. Denison, Augustus Evers, F. von Fischer, Ed- 
ward Fischer, J. A. Fraser, & Farley, F. E. Foster, A. W. 
Glennie, P. Jaudon, J. J. Keswick, M. Kirkwood, J. P. Mollison, 
J. Russell, Russell Robertson, (Chairman) ; H. S. Wilkinson, and 
Thomas Walsh. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that the Finance Depart- 
ment has established a special Bureau, called the Johei Kioku, 
which will have charge of all arrangements for receiving the 
partial payment of the land-tax in kind, as lately conceded 
by order of the Government. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

Their Majesties the Empress and Empress Dowager visited, 
ou the 27th instant, the Ydchi-Jn of the Kinder Garten, 
attached to the Female Normal School, Tékid, 
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From the Akébono Shimbun. 

We have heard a rumour that some agitation prevails at 
Okayama ken, and aleo at Hiroshima and Kumamoto ken, but 
until farther confirmation is received the above report must 
not be relied upon. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 24th November, 1877:— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 











from the Shihet-ri0.......cccccsccccsoeesscsseesseceees 1,200,000 
OM HONG oii ces svccsdedsanssicavecusessaesieaibatinstunaeranevass 474,455 
Tah CiPGt Rt OM vac inde sc ekawcyecessgavasstecinsensuvamsabieneiye 728,645 
; 1,200,000 
Security.......... paiddve Midvouenateanpsanriioanireaieteseeets 725,545 
In Foreign money :— 
EO COU AIG: siacsigecvaneanieatievinwistendadna 480,041.60 
In Bank notes and cheques................c0eeeeee 116,003.40 
Deposited with Foreign Banks...............008 50,000.00 
646,045.00 
Do. im native CULTENCY........cccecsssecececserenecssonens 79,500.00 
725,545.00 
Friday, 30th. 


Owing to the uncertainty of the departure of the next 
American mail, it has been thought advisable to postpone the 
performance of the Amateur Dramatic Club until Thursday 
evening, the 6th proximo. 


The steamer Zanzibar left Singapore for Hongkong on the 
19th instant. 


During her absence from this port H. M. 8. Modeste has 
lost two of her men by drowning. One man fell overboard at 
Nagasaki and his body was not recovered until after the ship 
had left that port for Kobe. The second man, a carpenter's 
mate, was washed overboard when off Himishima in the Inland 
Sea, while engaged in removing the fixtures of the accommoda- 
tion ladder. This occurred at 3 o'clock in the morning when 
it was very dark, a strong current was running and it was 
blowing hard. Immediately the alarm was given Sub-Lieutenant 
Boyer gallantly jumped overboard to the rescue, and succeeded 
in reaching th¢ drowning man, who seized him and dragged 
him under. Lieut Boyer freed himself from the man's grasp 
only just in time, as at the instant the boats, which had been 
lowered with the least possible delay, reached him, he was 
quite unconscious, and in a moment more would no doubt have 
been himself drowned in his noble efforts to save the unfor- 
tunate seaman. 


The closing ceremonies of the Exhibition at Uyéno will be 
held to-day, at which Their Majesties the Emperor and Em- 
press, with the high officials of the Government, will be pre- 
sent. The military bands will be in attendance and play 
both morning and evening. A grand display of fireworks and 
illuminations are also announced to take place. 


We have received from Hongkong particulars of an ac- 
cident to the steamer Yesso. That vessel arrived at Hongkong 
from the coast ports early on the morning of the 22nd 
instant, and had only been about a quarter of an hour made 
fast alongside Messrs. Lapraik & Co.'s wharf when the 
foremost boiler exploded. The steam penetrated to the steerage 
deck, which was crowded by Chinese passengers, of whom 
twelve were instantly killed and ninety-four seriously injured. 
The latter were immediately sent to the hospital, where 
it was found that many of them were fatally hurt. 
At the time of the accident, for which no cause was assigned, 
the boilers were being blown down, and the second engineer 
was in the engine room. He succeeded in reaching the deck, 
but there fell down, and it is feared he has received grave 
injuries. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun of yesterday announced that to-day 
would not be observed as a holiday by the Government Depart: 
ments, thought at one time, in view of the closing of the Exhibi- 
tion, it was arranged that all public offices should be closed. 


The Chéya Shimbun says, that at the conclusion of the Kiushiu 
rebellion, the Governor of Kochi Xen (Tosa) petitioned the Central 
Government that he might be allowed to continue the police force 
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of the Ken on the extended scale which had been necessitated by 


the rebellion. The regular allowance for police purposes was, 
however, only sufficient to support a force of about thirty men, 


but the increased force would comprise six hundred men at an 


annual cost of about 73,000 yen. It is not surprising that the Gov- 


ernment refused the Governor’s request, but undeterred by his first 
failure he has renewed his petition to the same effect, asserting 


that it is impossible to keep order in the district under his govern- 
ance with a reduced police force. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

As cholera has disappeared in T6ki6, the cholera hospitals at 
Mak6-ga-oka, and Ichigaya will be destroyed by fire, some time 
between the lst and the 5th of next munth. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. ; 
Shimadzu Tadayoshi, and Shimadzu Tadanari, who recently 
arrived in TOki6, will shortly present themselves at the Imperial 
palace. 
Saturday, 1st. 
The M. B. Co.'s steamer Saikio Maru left Kobe yesterday 
evening at 7 o'clock. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun gives an account of the horrible 
murder, at Osaka, of an entire household by a boy of sixteen, on 
the night of the 21st instant. A shopkeeper named Shimano 
Kihei, lived at Shinmachi, Osaka, his household consisting 
of his wife, daughter, a maid servant and the perpetrator of 
crime, Komakitchi, who was employed in the shop. While 
they were asleep the victims were despatched with a sword, 
one after another. Komakitchi then hastened to the nearest 
police station, and gave information that robbers had broken 
into the house and killed all within but himself, he having 
escaped by hiding himself underneath the floor. Several 
policemen accompanied the boy back to the house to try and 
arrest the robbers, who, of course, could not be found. In 
due time the victims of this murder were buried, and then 
Komakitchi was subjected to strict examination with the 
object of discovering the perpetrators, and made so many 
contradictory statements that suspicions were aroused, which 
were confirmed when the boy dropped a packet of 600 yen 
from his pocket, of which he could give no satisfactory ac- 
count. Stricter examination extorted, at last, a confession of 
his guilt. 


According to the Hdchi Shimbun, it has been officially deter- 
mined upon that the 27th September shall be considered as 
the date on which the Kiushiu rebellion ceased and peace 
was restored, though the final defeat of the rebels took place 
on the 24th September. 


From the [TZochi Shimbun. 

Some discontent was said to prevail among the samurai of 
Choshiu who fought during the late rebellion, and who have 
since been disbanded, but as the memorial they lately addressed 
to the Kencho is of a very pacific nature, no trouble from them 
is apprehended. » 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

The War Department received in all from the Finance De- 
partment on account of the recent war, the sum of 34,200,000 
yen, of which 167,600 yen were expended in Tékié and 
30,520,000 yen in Kiushiu. Of the above total sum received, 
a balance of about 1,000,000 yen remains on hand. 

The repairs of public buildings has hitherto been done by 
the local authorities of Fu and Ken, but the same will now be 
undertaken by the Government, and the estimate for such for 
the fiscal year from Ist July, 1877, to 30th June, 1878, is 500,000 
yen, 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The building which was erected at Government expense for 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, has been allotted to the 
Prime Minister. | 


From the Wainichi Shimbun. 

The Kanagawa Kenchv has expended upwards of 200,000 
yen in the measures uudertaken to stamp out and prevent the 
spread of cholera. 

According to returns made to the Muchi-gaisho, there are 


8.325 wells in Yokohama, 1,073 only of which contain water 


fit to drink, 


Go gle 









GOVERNOR HENNESSY. 





O attentive student of the social history of the world 

. during the last fifteen or twenty years, can fail to 
perceive the marked improvement that has taken place 
within that time in the relations between the so-called 
superior and inferior races of mankind. How the supreme 
scorn of the white man for his black, red or yellow con- 
gener originated it were not by any means a profitless, 
but a very difficult task to determine with accuracy. No 
such contempt seems to have been entertained on the 
mere ground of difference of colour by the ancient 
Greeks or Romans for the various Eastern and African 
races with whom they came into contact. With the 
swarthy Arab or Syrian, the yellow-brown Egyptian 
and the coal black negro, the literary and political ances- 
tors of modern Europe were perfectly familiar, but neither 
in the literature of the former nor by the policy of the 
latter were the dark-skinned races of the ancient world 
treated with any special dislike or abhorrence. In the 
chronicles and poetry of the middle ages the same indif- 
ference to mere diversity of pigment is shown, and the 
early Spanish, Portuguese and Italian travellers appear 
to have been equally free from prejudice on the score of 
colour. And we may safely say that the modern con- 
tempt of the white man for the rest of mankind did not 
display itself previously to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, from which period it increased in 
intensity until it reached its climax some fifty or sixty 
years ago. But there are abundant signs that a 
healthier sentiment is beginning to animate the coun- 
sels of European nations in their dealings with the 
dark-hued peoples of Asia,—a sentiment of which 
the result of the American Civil War has, no doubt, 
greatly aided the development. The talk current in 
the East twenty years ago, when the subject was 
the relations of white humanity, would 
not now be tolerated in the least progressive European 
settlement east of Singapore, and the policy which moat 
Eastern residents would still prefer to see followed to- 
wards the peoples among whom they live, would, if plainly 
stated in England and America, meet with an almost 
universal reprobation. We are not, therefore, surprised 
either at the opposition offered in Hongkong to the gene- 
rous and humane policy of its new administrator, or at the 
favourable reception given to his bold, but most necessary 
proposals of reform by the Colonial Office—at all times the 
most liberally and wisely conducted department of the 
Imperial Government of Great Britain. It is not our 
intention to dilate upon the enormities disclosed in the 
Report of the Hongkong Colonial Surgeon, Dr. AyREs, or 
to pass condemnation upon the brutal practice of branding 
—that is, we suppose, searing with a hot iron the flesh of 
Chinese prisoners—or to animadvert at any length upon 
the miserably insufficient allowance of air to the 
yellow skinned tenants of an English gaol. Torture 
of all kinds as a means of punishment for rational 
beings, however depraved they may be, we believe to be 
useless cruelty. The history of crime shows in the most 
conclusive manner that the mode of punishment is of 
infinitely less importance, so far as its deterring effect is 
concerned, than the certainty of punishment, and that 
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rigorous segregation with an exclusion of all the laxuries 
of life, reducing the criminal to the mere bareness of 
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existence and depriving him of the enjoyment of nearly 
all those faculties in the exercise of which happiness can 
alone be found, is a sufficiently severe punishment without 
the adjunct of whipping, branding or physical torture of 
any kind. Nor are our observations applicable to the 
white races of Europe alone. The statistics of American 
crime and American prisons show that negroes are 
susceptible to precisely influences and 
in precisely the same degree, as their white brethren in 
wickedness. We believe that Indian statistics tell a similar 
tale with regard to the effect upon Europeans and natives 
respectively, of similar punishments and similar modes 
of prison treatment. Indeed, the old theory of racial su- 
periority and inferiority is losing ground daily, and men 
of science no longer express wonder at the same mental 
and moral nature being existent throughout all mankind. 
Darwin long ago remarked that the more the character of 
a Fuegian who was taken home in the Beagle was under- 
stood, the more he was found to resemble in all essential 
points an European of the ordinary type. And the Fue- 
gians are counted among the lowest of mankind. 

Few facts, however, are more pertinent to our present 
purpose, than the result of the immense changes in the 
criminal Jaw and procedure of this country which the last 
five or six years have witnessed. A code of almost un- 
exampled severity, not carelessly, but very vigorously 
administered, has been replaced by # system milder than 
that which obtained in England at the commencement of 
the present century. Yet crime generally, we have good 
reason to believe, has constantly diminished, and serious 
crime, it is well known, has very greatly diminished, 
notwithstanding the unsettled state of the country, the 
masses of idle men whom the revolution of 1868 threw 
loose from the restraints of the feudal system to subsist 
as best they could upon a pittance, and the commercial 
distress that, ever since 1872 at least, has thrown a 
gloom over the new birth of the Japanese people. When 
flogging was abolished in the English Navy, the usual 
ery that the ‘service was going to the devil’ was of 
course raised, but not a single inconvenience has been 
shown to have been caused by the reform. 


the same 


It is true 
flogging is still retained in England as a punishment in 
certain cases, and in India, as we discovered to our dismay 
in the course of the enquiries which the present article 
necessitated, there existsa Whipping Act, passed in 1864, 
which appear, to be of far too extensive an applica- 
tion. But in spite of these indications to the contrary, 
the spirit ofthe policy of England at the present day 
is wholly opposed to cruel and vindictive. punishments, 
and wholly in favour of a rational and humane treat- 
ment of even the worst criminals. And we may feel 
sure that England will insist upon this policy being fol- 
lowed in all those dependencies of which she has the 
direct control, and towards all subjects of the Queen, be 
their colour black, yellow or white. No doubt dispropor- 
tionate severity of punishment is, under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, sometimes justifiable. Nor can it be denied 
that physical punishment has occasionally proved of signal 
efficacy. But such results do not by themselves consti- 
tute an argument for cruel or torturing punishments, any 
more than the success of persecution in Spain, and to a 
less extent in France and Italy, in stamping out heresy, 
would be considered by the liberal Catholic of to-day asa 
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justification for rekindling the fires of the Inquisition. We 
are sure that there are many among us who ‘understand. 
and admire the spirit of Mr. HEnNNnEssy’s new policy, and 
we are equally sure that a firm perseverance in the path 
he has marked out for himself, will meet not merely with 
success, but in the end with the approbation of most of 
those who now oppose his reforms. Let the Chinese in 
Hongkong meet with the treatment of Englishmen ; as 
long as they are essentially treated as inferior beings they 
will be sure to become or remain so. After all, what 
proofs are there that a Chinese thief is worse than a British 
one? The peculiar situation of Hongkong attracts, no doubt, 
a number of scoundrels, but what is there to show that 
each individual scoundrel is 80 much worse than a British 
one would be under similar circumstances, as to require a 
lower grade, so to speak, of criminal treatment? The 
inconveniences of her proximity to the Chinese coast 
Hongkong must make the best of; she cannot justly seek 
to obviate them by unjust and partial laws affecting a 
portion only of her population. Surely the wit of the 
colony can devise other and less brutal means than flog- 
ging and branding of protecting herself against Chinese 
rascality. 

The high-handed policy favoured in the colony, is a 
reflection of that which has, until recently, been pursued 
by European Powers with respect to the Governments 
both of China and Japan. The best political thought in 
England and America fully recognises that the interests 
of those countries, as well as common justice, require an 
abandonment of that policy, and that the faults of Eastern 
Governments are more likely to be intensified than amend- 
ed by an unsympathetic, half-ignorant and wholly un- 
welcome tutelage. 

A considerate and just treatment of even Chinese ques- 
tions is sure to produce godd results, and if these are of 
somewhat tardy realisation, they will, when once gained, 
be of a durable character. 


THE UYENO EXHIBITION. 





ROM an utilitarian point of view it is doubtful whe- 
ther Exhibitions, so much the rage at the present 

day, produce results of any real advantage to society. A 
vast assemblage of heterogeneous objects imperfectly 
classified, and subject neither to the handling nor to the 
close examination of the public, rather affords an excuse 
for a lounge than an opportunity of instruction. Hidden 
in the recesses of glass cabinets, imperfectly lighted and 
lost in their multitude, the excellencies and imperfections 
of the articles exhibited are alike difficult of detection. 
Even in the hands of the juries they lead to false conclu- 
sions, for manufactured as they commonly are for the 
occasion, they form no true test of the industrial capabili- 
ties of a country under the ordinary conditions of 
commerce. We are not, therefore, disposed to encourage 
the practice of holding frequent miscellaneous Exhibi- 
tions, nor to attach much importance to the Reports 
that may be founded upon them, while we believe that 
the money they cost might be better employed in 
the creation and enrichment of permanent museums. 
The most really interesting and instructive portion, 
indeed, of the Uyéno Exhibition, which was closed 
last Friday, was precisely the collection of the various 
natural products of Japan that would properly find a 
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place in an ordinary museum. The show was not a 
brilliant one and attracted but little attention, nor had 
the authorities much exerted themselves to wake it a com- 
plete one, or sought to arrange the products thus brought 
together so as best to allow of their comparison, or faci- 
litate au appreciative survey of the resources ofthe country. 
But 8 vast mass of materiuls were there that well repaid 
examination, and gave a better notion than the whole of 
the rest of the Exhibition of the existing sources of 
wealth and prosperity upon which Japan must place 
her main reliance. To the Japanese, the most interesting 
section of the Exhibition was, probably, that devoted to 
the display of articles manufactured in this country upon 
foreign models. An inspection of the chairs, tables, 
boots, hats, etc., of European form but of Japanese make 
collected in this department, gave clear proof of the great 
dexterity of the Japanese workman. We eet, however, 
but little store by this. Facility of imitation is charac- 
teristic rather of the so-called lower than of the higher 
races of mankind,—as any one who has travelled 
much about the world with his eyes open will rea- 
dily admit. It is generally accompanied by a want 
of inventiveness, a defect of the Japanese mind prominent- 
ly brought forward by the history of the people. Neither 
in literature nor in science can Japan boast of originality. 
Many centuries ago she put on a Chinese dress, over 
which she now throws an European garment, and the 
result is, under some aspects, a little ludicrous. Nor did 
we think such work in this department as we could 
inspect with any closeness, good in character. The 
ornamentation and desigu were clever and faithful imita- 
tions of foreign models, but the putting together of the parts 
was weak, flimsy, and the whole wore ascamped look, not by 
any means that of honest workmanship. For minute work 
of all kinds the Japanese craftsman seem to possess a 
special talent, but he is, as yet, wholly destitute of the 
artisan-conscience which compels the European workman 
to make tlhe article he is producing as fit as possible 
for the uses to it is intended to be put. 
Durability is the grand test of good worksmanship, and 
Japanese chairs and tables, boots and hats, like Japanese 
houses, bridges, roads, aud promises, do not well stand this 
test. 


which 


In one respect the Oyéno Exhibition shows a distinct re- 
trogression. ‘The Japanese have practically forsaken the 
art of their foregoers, and are wandering in a barren desert 
productive only of forced and stunted essays after west- 
orn models. ‘They are becoming inferior draughtsmen 
and mere designers, in lieu of the truthful and original 
artists of unequalled excellence within their special 
sphere that old Japan could boast of possessing. Invent- 
iveness even in art has departed from them, their modern 
productions show them to be mere imitators of themselves, 
and the imitation even is imperfect, being diluted by the 
desire to please the western buyer, who has a totally differ- 
ent taste from that which the beautiful bronzes and lacquer, 
the exquisite ceramic ware, and the spirited and original 
drawings of pre-Perryan days were designed to gratify. 
Gorgeous screens, heavy with superficial gilt, and over- 
burdened with incongruous compositions, fans painted with 
glaring colours and intricate subjects, lacquer cabinets 
charged with expensive ornamentation, may well enough 
serve the pnrposes of trade, but they sound the knell of 
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that incomparable art of the past—developed from a 
Chinese initiative it is true, but developed under such 
conditions and after such a fashion as to possess an in- 
dubitable claim to be considered as an independent pro- 
duct of the indigenous genius of the country. The ten- 
dency to meretricious design and ornamentation is 
well seen in the bronzes which are now fabricated 
on so large ascale for the European market. A close 
inspection of the best of these will reveal an entire abseuce 
of that careful finish distinctive of the conscientious work 
of the old artists, and a good deal of untrue and unfaithful 
work besides. The compositions are deficient in vigour, 
being copies by a craftsman, not creations by an artist, 
and are too often mere hap-hazard collocations of figures 
of men and animals, destitute of that informing spirit 
which the true artist breathes into his work, and which 
unites multitudinous parts into a complete whole having a 
distinct meaning, and translating with sincerity the 
thought of its producer. The essays in western art we 
can hardly find a word of praise for. They were with- 
out exception wretched daubs hardly fit to haug out as 
siguboards, although in some we noticed honest and meri- 


torious drawing. Of course, this was to be expected. Art 


cannot be profitably imitated, though hats, boots and 
machines may; it must be learnt, and the process of learn- 
ing is long and tedious. We do not by any means wish 
to discourage the study of western art in the country, 
but we cannot refrain from expressing our regret at the 
apparently uncared-for extinction of that singularly bold 
and original school of indigenous art, of which the works 
of Hokusai are the best known examples. 

We have commented with some severity, perhaps, upon 
the shortcomings of Japanese industry. But we are sure 
the honest truth is salutary, especially in the case of a 
people who have been petted and praised to the extent to 
which the subjects of the Mrxapo have been befooled, by 
admirers more enthusiastic than well informed upon the 
matter of their frenzy. These can be no doubt whatever, 
and the Uyéno Exhibition is a strong proof of the fact, 
that there is a real desire on the part of a very consider- 
able portion of the educated classes in Japan to under- 
stand and adopt the material side of European civilisation, 
and the comprehension and gradual assimilation of the 
moral side of that civilisation will surely follow ; nay it 
is certain that the process has already begun. We are 
only desirous of saving the Japanese from a conceit that 
may much retard their progress, a conceit engendered by 
the extravagances of some among their western admirers, 
but, to the honour of the Japanese be it said, much less 
than those extravagances might fairly justify them in 
entertaining, and we trust we shall always be as generous 
in recognising their merits, as we have been to-day can- 
did in commenting upon their defects. 





Being informed yesterday that a white winged woodcock had 
been shot by a resident, we hastened to inspect the natural 
curiosity, Four quill feathers of the left wing and one of the 
right, besides several of the wing coverts on both sides, were pure 
white. Occurrences of this kind of variation in the plumage of 
this bird are not extraordinariiy rare, as, if we mistake not, an 
instance or two generally gets chronicled in the columns of sport- 
ing and natural history newspapers in England nearly every 
Winter, but we have seen a good many woodcocks alive and dead 
both at home and in Japan, and this is the first instance of the 
kind which has ever come under our own observation. —//iego 
News, 
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GOVERNMENT SECRECY. 
(‘' Chéya Shimbun,” November 27th, 1877.) 

In all progressive efforts it is necessary that a certain method be 
observed in carrying out the various reforms, for if such be neglect- 
ed the results will certainly be fruitless. Owing to her inter- 
course with foreign nations the Japan of to-day is very different 
from the Japan of ten years ago.' Men in the middle class of 
society commence to exercise their minds upon politics, and this 
has given rise to much discussion, some urging that the people 
should have a voice in the Government, others affirming that the 
administrative power should for the present remain with the (iov- 
ernment alone. But when we seek the point to which all these 
arguments tend, we find that they have all the same purpose, the 
establishment of a National Assembly, 

Although it seems to us that if strong arguments in favour of its 
institution be brought forward there would be no resisting them, 
yet we find that the people think less of the matter day by 
day, so that at present there is no shadow of a chance of its 
establishment, neither can we form any idea when it will take 
place. The reason of this utter collapse of the question is 
that the writers who urged its consideration had no idea of the 
order of progreas, and thus, on the impulse of the moment, urged 
the immediate institution of a National Assembly without tho. 
roughly understanding what they were demanding. We will there- 
fore endeavour to show in what order of progress the establishment 
of aN. ational Assembly would become a possibility. 

Now when we inquire the purpose and use of a National Assem- 
bly, we find that it is to aid in carrying out representative Gov 
ernment, and to act asa check against absolutism. The secrecy 
of action of an absolute Government, and a National Assembly are 
two things than can never be co-existent. In order, therefore, to 
arrive at the fulfilment of our cherished hope of having a National 
Assembly, we must first in their due order reform those old cus- 
toms which are useless and do away with secret action. Before 
such steps are taken it is, we fear, useless to talk about the esta- 
blishment of any representative institution. 

In looking back we find that the demand for a National As- 
sembly was at one time the most popular cry, but now the 
mania seems to have passed away and we scarcely ever hear 
it mentioned. When the actions of a Government give rise to 
distrust in the minds of the people, it is because the conduct of the 
affairs of the nation is clothed in mystery. When therefore such 
a wide distance separates the Government from the people it is 
vain to expect a National Assembly. To bring forward proof of 
what we say, nearly a year's revenue was exhausted in the sup- 
pression of the Kiushiu rebellion. The people know full well that 
although the Government had certain funds in reserve and is exer 
cising the strictest economy in its expenditure, it cannot meet this 
vast outlay. Some therefore argued that recourse should be had 
toa foreign loan, or that the taxes be increased or that there 
should be further issues of paper money. When the present Gov- 
ernment first came into power, it called in and redeemed all 
spurious monies which existed toa great amount. Since that time 
it has never been financially troubled, but now that it is called 
upon to bear the enormous expenditure caused by the late civil 
war, surely it should appeal to popular opinion and thus share 
with the people the hardship that Japan must bear. But in regard 
to this it seems as though the (iovernment were utterly indifferent, 
since it leaves the people to imagine that the difficulty will be met 
by the reckless issue of paper money. We donot pretend to Bay 
whether this will be so or not, but such ideas arise among the peo- 
ple, owing to the mystery by which the Government surrounds it- 
self and the wide gap which separates it from the people. 

What we would suggest, therefore, is, that whether the Govern- 
ment decide to create a national debt, or to increase the taxation, 
or to issue more paper money, or make a foreign loan, it will let 
the people know what is being done, so that there may exist no 
chance for suspicion in their minds. The first step that the Gov- 
ernment should take is to abolish secret action. 


By Lanp AnpD Sra. 
(‘‘ Osaka Nipp6,” 22nd November, 1877.) 

The Railway Department has recently stopped the running of 
trains between the Mumeda and Adjikawa stations. This is owing 
to the canal between Dojima-gawa and Adjikawa having been 
completed, so that vessels are now enabled to penetrate into the 
most busy parts of the city, and there is thus no longer any further 
necessity of their being transported thither by land. The live of 
railroad that has been opened between these two points has there- 
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fore ceased to be of any use or convenience. Now, however short 
the distance may be, sucha piece of road cannot have been con- 
structed for nothing. The only reason therefore that the officials 
could have in closing this lino-is that it is not needed, and that it 
would not pay running expenses. 

Japan is an island, and apart from the necessities of foreign 
commerce, must carry on her trade by means of ships. Hence the 
far-seeing ones in the (:overnment and among the people recognized 
the necessity of the formation, under the protection of the Govern- 
ment, of the Mitsu Bishi Company, whose fleet now numbers fifty- 
four vessels. We see therefore great cause for rejoicing when we 
retlect on the progress of our marine commerce. There is also 
another shipowning company called the Kinchiusha, which has 
commenced running lines of vessels, leading us to cherish the hope 
that our mercantile marine will increase in importance. 

Now, although as we have already stated, great progress has been 
made in this respect, the requisite means of land transport must 
not be altogether neglected. For instance, hemp is extensively 
produced in Echigo, and as this province is in the north-west, 
when it is required to send it to Chiugoku (the southern portion 
of the main Island inaluding Chéshiu) it must be sent by ship from 
the north-west to the south-west, along and inconvenient jour- 
ney, or elae it must be forwarded to the east coast by land, and 
then by sea to Chiugoku. But the roads from Echigo to the east 
coast are so mountainous, that owing to delays goods do not arrive 
when they are wanted, and thus no purchasers can be found for 
them. Railways would therefore be of much convenience, and 
facililate communication and open trade with the interior. But 
at the same time we cannot do without means for sea transpcrt, 
and thus attention must be paid to providing facilities both by 
land and water. 

There are some people who maintain that both railroads and 
steamers are goed things, but too expensive for Japan. Now such 
people only look on one side of the question, for if means of rapid 
transport are not provided, large quantities of produce will accumu. 
late, causing unnecessary loss and compelling trade to remain 
depressed. 

There are those who think that the construction of railroads, 
steamers, roads, bridges, canals and other like necessary works are 
as useless as building gorgeous stone edifices or lighting up with 
gas, which they ridicule as only the signs of a superficial civilisa- 
tion. These things they urge should be left until the future, and 
that for the present we should devote all our energies to increas- 
ing our productions and manufactures, and to developing our 
national resources. They seem utterly to ignore the fact that 
railways are of the greatest importance in promoting such aims. 
It may be said that stone buildings are only good as being fire 
proof, and that yas lamps are of no use to any but those who walk 
in the night time, and that thus they are merely the outward 
forms of civilisation. Now, railroads and steamships are the 
means of procuring funds whereby the resources of the country 
can be turned to good account. 1f there were no means of trans- 
portation at all, productions would be confined to their several 
provinces. Now, while there are many of our more wealthy fellow 
countrymen who aym at increasing the means of transport by sea, 
there are but few who turn their minds to increased facilities of 
communication by land. This doubtless arises from the great 
difficulties that would have to be enconntered in bridging rivers 
or tunnelling mountains, and froma knowledge of the hardship 
that would be caused to those whose houses would have to be 
knocked down and fields rendered worthless. Moreover, there 
is the question of immense outlay and the length of time involved 
in carrying out the work. These are the reasons that prevent 
people from turning their attention to railroads. The Govern- 
ment for the sake of public convenience first made a line of rail- 
road from T0kid to Yokohama, and then one from Kobe to Kidto with 
a branch to Adjikawa. We trust therefore that the results may 
prove so satisfactory as to encourage the further construction of 
railroads. A western writer has said that if any expenditure 
should result, even to a small extent, in bringing about civilisation, 
it must be considered as having been well repaid. We heard that 
the Government was about to construct a line of railroad between 
Kidto and Tsuruga, but before any steps are taken in carrying 
out such a project, the line between Mumeda and Adjikawa is 
closed. This news bas caused as the greatest surprise, 








We understand that a section of the passengers of the wrecked 
steamer Veikony have decided to take law proceeding against the 
Messageries Maritimes Company for the loss of baggage, &., which 
it will be remembered some of them asserted at the time might 
have been saved,—L. d: C, Express. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS: 


Being an account of a Recent Trip into Shinshiu. 


The morning after the gale, the 12th of October, was 
bright and beautiful, with that keen exhilirating freshness 
in the air which generally follows similar storms. The 
aspect of the village of Ushino was, however, lamentable, 
and now that the excitement of the previous evening had 
worn off, and the poor people were able to realize the ex- 
tent of the ruin that had befallen them, there was a 
general expression of dullness and down-heartedness which 
it is rare to find among Japanese after the occurrence of 
any great calamity. They are generally so ready to set 
to work to repair losses, as for instance by fire, and accept 
their misfortunes so uncomplainingly, that this kind of 
dumb despair had a very painful effect. The disaster had 
fallen on them from so unexpected a quarter, that their 
energies seemed paralyzed. Huddled in mournful groups 
around piles of drenched bedding and soaked mats, or 
standing silently looking at a mass of thatch which cover- 
ed all that they owned, they were making no effort to 
repair the ruin the gale had caused, remaining as though 
stupefied by the sudden visitation. I was glad enough to 
pay my bill,—little enough, but to which, with many 
apologies, an extra charge of fifteen sen had been added 
owing to the difficulties experienced in getting my supper 
and breakfast—and leave the little village. As I proceed- 
ed, the terrible effects of the gale were everywhere 
apparent. Houses flat on the ground; giant trees 
uprooted in every direction, the groves of sugi and red 
pine on the hill sides looking as though heavy artillery 
had played upon them. In many places massive limbs 
and huge trunks of these fallen giants, some of them ten 
and fifteen feet in circumference, lay across the road, 
rendering it impassable by horses, and making it a matter 
of considerable difficulty’ for travellers on foot to craw! 
over and under the mass of obstructions. The same 
condition of wreck and ruin I found at the more impor- 
tant villages of Uyénohara and Togawa, but here the 
inhabitants seemed to have recovered from their stupor 
and were hard at work repairing damages. Indeed, so 
busy were they all, that for a time I was unable to pro- 
cure either man or horse to carry my baggage, and was 
compelled to be content with its transportation from one 
village to another, an arrangement which involved my 
having to engage a fresh man about every ri, and caused 
me much trouble and delay. I was, therefore, compelled 
to take my day’s journey very leisurely, which I was not 
sorry to do, the weather being delightful and the scenery 
extremely interesting. The first colouring of autumn 
had just begun to light up the hill sides. Here a maple 
blazed out among the dark olive of a cryptomeria grove, 
while the sumach trees were already glowing in all the 
splendour of scarlet and gold. A cloudless sky, but still an 
atmosphere of dreamy haze, through which the mountains, 
topped by the peak of Fuji, showed with that softened beauty 
which is only seen in such Indian summer days. 

Nor was the delay confined to the difficulty of procur- 
ing pack horses or coolies. The rumours that had reached 
the authorities of Kofu of the existence of cholera at 
Yokohama and Tokio had thoroughly alarmed them, and 
they were evidently determined that if the demon at- 
tempted to enter their district, he should at once be 
arrested and be made short work of. As I arrived at the 
top of the hill which leads to the entrance of the little 
village of Sekino, I was addressed in a commanding tone 
by a policeman who was seated at the door of a large 
farm-house commanding a full view of the road and all its 
travellers, and who, surrounded by all the mysteries of 
Government notifications and official looking documents, 
was a very imposing figure indeed, aud calculated to 
strike terror to the most innocent-minded. I must my- 
self coufess to experiencing a sudden qualm and a certain 
weakness of the knees when I was thus commanded per- 
emptorily to halt, while my fellow traveller, the pilgrim 
to Minobu, who seemed to find much pleasure and security 
in my society, turned the colour of conscious guilt. On 
obeying the summons, however, I found that there was 
nathing to tremble at, the man in authority being ouly 
terrible as to his voice, in other respects proving himself 
mild mannered and polite to the last degree. After ask- 
ing whence I came and whither I was bound, he informed 
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me that all travellers from Yokohama and the capital 
had to submit to a disinfecting process by order of the 
authorities. I professed myself williug at once to undergo 
the necessary ordeal, and after a slight delay, the pilgrim, 
myself and my servant were conducted to the back of the 
house, where we were bidden to enter a small room, 
whence emerged on our arrival three humbly bowing dis- 
infected individuals. A bench was placed round two sides, 
but for me was achair brought, In the middle of the 
room was a large hibachi with plenty of lighted charcoal, 
and on this stood an iron pan containing a small quantity 
of a thick, dark brown liquid. ‘The doors were closed, and 
like the witches in Macbeth we watched the cauldron 
bubble. The policeman, for politeness sake, kept us com- 
pany, and condescended to aid the effects of the liquid, 
which had neither smell nor taste, by partaking of some 
good cholera medicine, to wit a portion of the contents 
of my brandy flask, beguiling the time with many 
questions personal and general. I learned that the liquid 
was sekitan-san, and was supplied by the Govern- 
ment for disinfecting purposes. What its virtues are 
I cannot say. After the lapse of some ten minutes we 
were told that we might depart, and go on our way 
rejoicing. I ventured to suggest that in my baggage 
there might exist some latent germs of disease, and 
was told that attention would be paid to that matter fur- 
ther on. Sure enough, at the other end_of the village I 
was again halted by a commanding voice proceeding from 
another gentleman in authority, who politely told me that 
my baggage must now be subjected to purification. To 
him also did I give a cup of my cholera medicine, which 
he generously divided with four other gentlemen, 
who having partaken each of abont a teaspoonful, declar- 
ed themselves the recipients of a magnificent feast and 
that they felt themselves fortified against all evil. This 
official, who had been sent expressly from Tokidé to supe- 
rintend disinfecting arrangements, was a sceptic, inasmuch 
as he told me that there was no more sekitan-san in the 
place, but that it was of little consequence, as he had no 
faith in its virtues. He stated that he thought that if 
travellers could be treated to the process adopted for 
disinfecting baggage it might prove efficacious, and 
showed me the mixture used for that purpose. Seeing 
that it was composed principally of sulphur, I was ex- 
plaining that the man who was shut up for ten minutes 
in a room where such means were used would never die 
of cholera, when back came my two coolies with my 
baggage. With tearful eyes and strangled voices they 
informed me of their readiness to proceed, and on enquiry 
I found that these unfortunates had either voluntarily or 
involuntarily been included with the’ baggage in the 
purifying process. Hinc ille lachryme. After this I 
was allowed to proceed on my way without let or hin- 
drance, aud arrived at Yayen-bashi with no other delay 
than that caused by my treating all the children of a 
small village where I took my luuch, to lollipops, which 
to my surprise involved the enormous expenditure of 
fourteen sen and a half. 


Yayenbashi—or monkey-bridge—is a charming little 
spot, the gorge over which the bridge is thrown and 
through which a torrent rushes far below, half hidden 
from view by the richly coloured, lace-like foliage of the 
maples that overhang its gloomy depths, being very 
picturesque. Especially striking was the scene iu the last 
glow of a brilliant Autumn sunset, which dyed all the 
western sky with saffron and gold, against which the hills, 
clothed in rich luxuriance of foliage, stood out dark and 
cold, the steel blue river foaming over its rocks, glitter- 
ing afar up the valley in the evening light. 

Starting early the next morning, I reached Kuronota at 
the foot of the Sasago pass at about noon; a busy little 
place, with a somewhat bleak aspect as it lies at the foot 
of the lofty hills which rise up on all sides. The views 
along the road at various points are very striking, and 
great is the temptation to the sketcher to take out his 
book and pencil, and regardless of the remonstrances of 
his anxious and hungry servant or coolie, wile away a 
precious hour or two of daylight in jotting down a reminuis- 
cence of the pleasant scene. ‘Lhe wind breathes so wooing- 
ly, the hills rise so grandly into the soft blue air, the moun- 
tuin stream splashes aud tumbles in such foamy clearness 
among the mighty boulders of its bed, that in the keeu en- 
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joyment of the prospect, the need of lunch for oneself, or at 
least the wants of fuithful attendants in that direction are 
disregarded, and one turns the corner of the road that shuts 
out the lovely scene, with a pang of regret and inward 
resolve to come back “some day” and enjoy with it a 
longer aud more intimate companionship. Alas, that 
“some day” so often promised to ourselves but rarely 
comes, and we probably never behold again what has held 
us with the charm of its beauty. 
“ For what's impossible can't be, 
And never, never comes to pass.” 

But it softens the regret at leaving it behind to 
delude ourselves into believing that there is hope 
of revisiting it in the future. Still there is no doubt 
that scenery alone is unsatisfying, and the representations 
of the faithful pilgrim and my hungry boy—the pack 
horse and his master have long since left me to my own 
devices, disgusted at my frequent delays and expressions 
of admiration at the landscape—create at last a corres- 
ponding feeling of inner emptiness, which vacunm I am 
fortunately able to fill before climbing Sasago-togé. 

The ascent is pretty steep, especially near the summit, 
and I was glad to avail myself of a returning pack horse 
to get tothe top. I was stiffand somewhat out of sorts 
from the effects of my long walk in the rain, and more- 
over had been compelled, since quitting Ushino, to walk in 
waraji, the native straw sandals, which are at firstsomewhat 
fatiguing to the foot, my boots being quite unwearable 
until I could get them stretched aud oiled. On this 
morning, too, my warajt had given me much trouble, so 
that in a fit of impatience I had discarded them and was 
walking only in ¢adi, or cotton socks. These were all 
very well over the broad road which is well levelled and 
free from stones, but the sharp rocks and loose pebbles of 
the mountain path tried my powers of endnrance, and 
I walked very much as the “shivering wanderer of the 
streets who tramps the homeless city” is seen to do when 
he is making his way barefoot across a newly macadamized 
thoroughfare. Therefore, of two evils choosing the least, 
I rode up the pass ona pack horse, thus relieving my 
feet at the cost of other and severe personal inconvenience. 

The views along the valley as one approaches the sum- 
mit are very fine. There are also several magnificent 
trees at the side of the road, which are well worth re- 
mark, so mighty is their girth and grand the spread of 
their rugged limbs. We stopped but once in the ascent, 
at a little roadside tea-house frequented by the owners of 
pack-horses, of which there were crowds being fed and 
watered. Throughout this district at all these halting 
places there is a large cauldron kept constantly fall of 
hot water, in which a little rice and chopped straw is 
simmering, and of this boutll: the horses get a pailful or 
more, no cold water being given tu them.. I noticed that 
a'l the animals were mares, with scarcely any exception. 

The view from the summit of the pass looking toward 
Kofu is really grand. A broad stretch of hill-side covered 
with the feathery sudzuki grass, gay with fiery 
patches of purple maple and many a shrub of crimson 
and scarlet and gold, sloping down to the fertile plain in 
which stands the town of Kofu surrounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains, above which tower the distant 
peaks of Shinshiu. ‘The descent to Katsunoma forms 
a lovely walk, and even the sharp rocks and irritatingly 
stony condition of certain portions of the road could not 
destroy, though it somewhat marred my enjoyment, which 
the insecurity of a seat on a packhorse in descending steep 
and slippery places would effectually have done. At Kat- 
zunoma I found my bagguge, and as from this place to 
Kofu, a little over three 72, the road is practicable for jinré- 
kishas, I availed myself of their services and arrived at 
Kofu a little after seven in the evening. 

Throughout the whole length of the Koshiu-kaido there 
was a remarkable abundance of chestnuts, grapes and per- 
simmons, which were all of 2 size and flavour such as I 
have never before found. I was told that this year was 
mansaku, or a special year of plenty, fruit and grain crops 
being alike of singular excellence. Ou approaching Kofu 
there is a prosperous, well-to-do, go-ahead aspect about 
the little hamlets, which contrasts most favourably with the 
general state of things prevailing in country districts as 
faras Thuve seen. Inall the small towns aud villages 
are to be found newly erected court-houses and schools, | 
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built in so-called Kuropean style. Of their architectural 
excellence I can say little, as the builder has evidently 
taken for his model the wooden houses which are found 
in boxes of German toys. There they are on a large 
scale ; the porch of painful simplicity, the windows with 
six square panes bordered with a thick black frame and 
surmounted by something that looks like half a cart wheel 
painted green, the tiled roof surmounted by a six-sided 
box terminating in a ball and spike. Seen at close quar- 
ters they cannot be said to be imposing, but from the 
plain of Kofu they lend a welcome relief to the eye 
amidst the monotonous brown of the Japanese houses, 
and make most effective objects in the landscape as they 
dot the sunlit hill-sides. The new road, also, is a work 
worthy ofall praise. With theexception of the Sasago pass, 
and of one or two points where bridges have 40 be widen- 
ed or thrown across a few chasms, it is perfectly travers- 
able by carriages, and at many parts jinrikishas are al- 
ready established. It is wide, well levelled, and appa- 
reutly made with great care and solidity. Where there 
is danger from winter torrents, the embaukment is 
strengthened by solidly built stone walls, and although 
there must always be danger, from the very na- 
ture of country that it traverses, of certain portions suffer- 
ing from land slips or heavy rains, it is greatly to the 
credit of the local authorities or the Japanese Government, 
or both, that so good a road should be in course of cou- 
struction to replace the mountain path, which three years 
ago was the only route through this important district. It is 
also much shorter than the old road over which I once 
passed, and the little that one loses in picturesqueness is 
more than repaid by the increased comfort of travelling. 
Before all things Japan has need of good roads, and I 
should be glad to believe that the Government has re- 
cognised this fact, and abandoning the tempting but delu- 
sive idea of building long lives of railroad, has determined 
to open up communication with the interior by the forma- 
tion of such roads as the Koshiu-kaidd. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF TOKIO, 


By R. W. Atxinson, B.Sc., 
Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University of Tokio. 





Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 
24th November, 1877. 





It i» universally admitted that the water supply of a 
large town is a matter of the greatest importance te the 
health and well-being of the community, and it. is 
a subject at the present time occupying the atten- 
tion of those who are in any way responsible for the 
good health of the people, and of the people themselves. 
[experience has proved that many diseases have originated 
from a contaminated water supply, and though there may 
be differences of opinion regarding the nature of the action 
of the water, there are none concerning the fact itself. 
Instance could be added to instance of cases where a well 
having hecome infected in some way, the particular disease 
has been communicated to all who have drunk of the water, 
The majority of those who are competent to give an opin- 
ion upon the nature of the source of such diseases agree that 
they are due to the presence of minute organisme, too small 
to be seen even undor the highest powers of the microscope, 
but capable of becoming developed and of reproducing their 
kind. ‘The wonderful and rapid spreading of such diseases 
is one of the strongest arguments in favour of the germ 


‘theory of infection, and it is difficult to understand the 


rapidity of the growth of such diseases unless we compare 
it with the known rapidity of the development of some of 
the lower forms of animals and plants. If this be the case 
it is of the utmost necessity to preserve the water used for 
drinking purposes perfectly free from contamination with 
any suspicious matter; and this would appear reasonable 
<o long as there is even a doubt upon the subject. But 
experience speaks for itself, for in those towns in which 
the purest water is supplied, epidemics are either unknown 
or are felt with very much less intensity. Thus it is stated 
that in Glasgow during the three epidemics of 1832, 1849 
and 1854, when the source of the water supply was 
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the polluted river Clyde, the average mortality from cholera 
was 121°6 per 10,000 people, while in 1866 after the city 
had been supplied with Loch Katrine water, the mortality 
was only 1°6 per 10,000 of population. The epidemic which 
broke out in the village of Lausen, near Basle, Swit- 
zerland, in 1872, has proved that infected water may 
traverse a distance of more than a mile through earth 
without losing its power of causing disease. And this is 
not to be wondered at if we consider the germs of disease 
to be the eggs of low forms of animals or the spores of 
certain plants, whereas, if they consisted of organic, but 
not living substances, the probability is that they would 
be completely oxidized. Dr. Frankland, in a paper read 
before. the Chemical Society, London, in 1868, gave a 
very striking illustration of this, which will best be given 
in his own words. “Ifthe shell of an egg were broken 
and its contents beaten up with the water and thrown 
into the Thames at Oxford, the albumen would probably 
be entirely converted into mineral compounds before it 
reached Teddington; but no such destruction of the ni- 
trogenous organic matter would ensue if the egg were 
carried down the stream unbroken for the same distance, 
the egg would even retain its vitality under circumstances 
which would break up and destroy dead or unorganized 
organic matter. Now, excrementitious matters certainly 
sometimes, if not always, contain the germs or ova of 
organized beings; and as many of these can doubtless 
retain their vitality for a long time in water, it follows 
that they can resist the oxidizing influences which des- 
troy the excrementitious matter associated with them.” 
The legitimate deduction from this is that a water to 
which infected matter has at any time gained access 
should be rejected for drinking purposes, no matter how 
much it may subsequently have been exposed to the air. 
How is it to be known whether a water is contami- 
nated or not? No means are known at present of stating 
positively whether a water contains the germs of disease 
without physiological experiments which are undesirable, 
but from the constant association of germs with excre- 
mentitious matter we have a means of knowing whether 
a water is dangerous or not. Any water which can be 
proved fo have previously been charged with sewage, 
ought to be rejected whether organic matter be present to 
any large extent or not at the time of examination. 
Chemical analysis supplies the means of knowing the pre- 
vious history of the water, and though it will not say 
whether a water is disease-infected or not, it gives us the 
means of ascertaining whether a water is pure and unde- 
filed or dangerous. For sanitary purposes it is not neces- 
sary to know the nature and amount of all the constituents 
of a water, but it Is necessary to have some means of 
knowing the amount, relative or absolute, of fresh organic 
matter, as well as the amount of those mineral sub- 
stances which result from the oxidation of organic matter. 
Excrementitious organic matter contains carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen and the products of its oxidization and 
change are water, carbonic acid, ammonia, and nitric and 
nitrous acids, Of these the only bodies available for the 
purpose of analysis are ammonia, nitric and nitrous acids. 
If we find considerable quantities of these substances in 
any natural water we know certainly that they have been 
derived from sewage matter. It must, however, be re- 
membered that rain water always contains small quanti- 
tics of these bodies, and therefore in estimating the value 
of a water, the average amount present in rain water has 
to be deducted from the amount found in the water under 
exmnination. Chemical analysis can also show the relative 
amount of present organic matter in different waters, 
and this is a point of great importance, for it shows how 
recent has been the contamination with sewage matter, 


The aecompanying tables give the results of analyses 
made in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
T6kié by Messrs. Ishimatsu, Takamatsu, and Takayama, 
senior students, under my direction. The sample of 
water from the districts supplied by the Kanda were 
collected on the same day, except the two first, and those 
from the district supplied by the Tama water were also 
collected on one day. The specimens of surface waters 
were collected on different days. 

It will be convenient here to explain the meaning of 
the numbers given in the various columns, 





timetres of the water to dryness over the water-bath, 
great care being taken to guard against the admission 
of any particles of dust, and drying at 110° C. This 
includes besides mineral matter, such organic matter as has 
not been expelled during the evaporation. 

2. Chlorine:—Estimated by means of a standard solu- 
tion of argentic nitrate. The presence of chlorine is part- 
ly owing to spray which is blown by the winds from the 
bay of Yedo into the interior, and when in large quantity, 
may indicate contamination with sewage. Its determina- 
tion is very important. 

3. Free Ammonia:—Determined by distillation and. 
estimation in the distillate by means of Nessler’s re-agent 
All rain water contains free ammonia, but only in small 
quantities ; when present in large amounts in water it 
usually indicates the presence of decomposing urea, and so 
points to sewage contamination. The presence of a con- 
siderable amount of chlorine in a water, together with a 
large amount of ammonia, will usually be sufficient to 
condemn a water on account of recent contact with 
sewage. 

4. Albumenoid Ammonia:—Is determined by boiling 
with an alkaline solution of potassic permanganate, and 
estimating the ammonia in the distillate as in (3). All 
nitrogenous substances do not give off the whole of their 
nitrogen as ammonia, but that is a matter of little moment, 
since all that is required is to get comparative results. 
Urea, although giving off no ammonia when treated as above, 
is recognised with certainty by the presence of chlorine 
with which it is always associated in sewage. Although, 
therefore, the numbers obtained in this determination do 
not represent the whole of the nitrogen contained in the 
organic substances present in the water, yet when it is 
found that one water yields a large quantity of ammonia 
whilst another water yields only a small quantity, when 
treated with alkaline permanganate the inference is justly 
drawn that the former contains a larger quantity of nitro- 
genous organic matter than the latter. Before making 
this determination the free ammonia is, of course, expelled. 


5.— Oxidized Nitrogen: Determined by first expelling 
the free ammonia present and treating the residual water 
with caustic potash and powdered zinc. The nitrates and 
nitrites are reduced to ‘ammonia, and the amount of 
ammonia liberated is ascertained as before. 

When an organic substance containing nitrogen is ex- 
posed to slow oxidation, especially in presence of basic 
substances, the nitrogen forms nitrous and nitric acids, and 
thus the determination of the nitrogen existing in a water 
in this form is a measure of the amount of nitrogenous 
organic matter which has previously been contained in 
the water and has undergone oxidation. In some cases it 
may be derived from soil containing animel organic matter 
in a state of oxidation, through which the water has passed, 
but in either case it tells the past history of the water. Al- 
though the presence of nitrates and nitrites ina water is not 
of itself injurious, it is a sign that the water has passed 
through conditions which might permit it to become in- 
fected with the germs of disease, and therefore when found 
in any quantity in water, such water ought not to be used 
for drinking purposes at any time, but especial care should 
be taken during the prevalence of an epidemic. At such 
times it isthe duty ofan enlightened government to forbid 
the use of such water,-and to supply the district with pure 
water at the public expense. 

6.— Total Mineral Nitrogen: By this is meant the 
amount of nitrogen existing in the water after deduct- 
ing that contained in average rain water, in the form 
of ammonia and oxidized nitrogen. It does not  in- 
elude the “albumenoid ammonia.” It, therefore, ex- 
presses the amount of that element which has been 
taken up by the water in passing through impure soil, or 
by having come into contact in some other way with 
animal exereta. This nunber, therefore, expresses the 
actual amount of contamination with which the water at 
one time or another has been in contact. Dr. Frankland, 
in his reports on the water supplied by the eight Lon- 
don water Companies made for the Registrar General, 
has introduced the term “ Previous Sewage Contamina- 
tion” to express the quality of a drinking water, and this 
number will be found in column 

7.—It is calculated in the following way :—Tuaking the 


J, Solids --——Obtained hy evaporating 100 cubic cens'amount of combined nitrogen in 1,000,000 parts of rain 
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water as ==0.32 parts, this number is deducted from the 
sum of the nitrogen present in the form of free ammonia 
and oxidized nitrogen. ‘Then, as average filtered London 
sewage has been found to contain 100 parts of combined 
nitrogen in 1,000,000 parts, (=1 in 10,000 parts) we can 
express the amount of sewage with which the water has 
been in contact by the following formula—10,000 (N + 
N! —r), when N expresses the amount of nitrogen exis- 
ting in the form of ammonia, and N' that present in the 
oxidized state, and r is the total amount of combined 
nitrogen in rain water. 

It will be understood from what has been said under 
the head of oxidized nitrogen, that this number does not 
express the amount of organic matter actually present in 
the water, but only that which has been completely oxi- 
dized, and as there are many causes which lead to a _re- 
moval of the nitrates and nitrites from a water, such as the 
presence of growing plants, etc., the number so obtained 
can only be regarded as the minimum amount of impurity. 
In order to form an opinion as to the amount of present 
impurity, we must look to the column headed albumenoid 
ammonia, and the number there given. will show whether 
the contamination is recent or old. 

8.— Calcium Salts. This indicates the amount of carbo- 
nate of calcium or other soap destroying salts contained in 
the water. 

Tékié is supplied with water from three different 
sources. The city proper, that is the part bounded by the 
Sumidagawa and the bay of Yedo on the one side, and 
by a line extending from Kanasugi-bashi, Shiba, to Tora- 
nomon, thence by the outer moat of the castle and the 
Kandagawa as far as Riogoku-bashi, is supplied by means 
of pipes which bring water from two sources, and ex- 
cept in the elevated districts of Bancho and Suruga-dai, 
surface water is not used. The rest of Tokié outside the 
castle walls, and the districts of Honjo* and Fukugawa on 
the other side of the river, use only surface water. ‘The two 
kinds of water which are distributed to the different parts 
of the city are derived from the Tamagawa, and from the 
Kanda. The point at which the water is taken off from the 
Tamagawa is about 12 rt from Toki6é, and water is conveyed 
to the city in an open canal to Yotsuya, where it enters 
the city pipe and discharges at Reiganjima. It supplies 
the whole of the eity south ofa line drawn from Yotsuya 
to Hitotsu-bashi, from thix to Wadagura-go-mon thence to 
Kaji-bashi, and from this to O-hashi, following the canal 
north of Hachobori and Reiganjima. 

The source of the Kanda water is about 4 rt from the 
Dai Gaku, and consists of three ponds, but a branch canal of 
the Tamagawa joins it on the way, so that the two waters 
are mixed in about equal quantities. It enters the city 
pipe at Sekiguchi, Koishikawa, and discharges at Riogo- 
ku-bashi and Kio-bashi. The remainder of the city, with 
the exception of Bancho and Surugadai, whic! use surface 
water, are supplied with Kanda water. I am indebted to 
Mr. Matsumoto, Enginecr to the Tokio Fz, for the above 
particulars, and also for information respecting the best 
points from which to take samples of the water of the two 
supplies. 

Tamagawa Water. (Table I) :—The water from Koji- 
machi may be considered as the raw material which is 
used to supply the district, and from the results of anal- 
ysis it will be seen to be of good quality and well fitted 
to supply the wants of a large town. Although it is not 
absolutely pure, the amount of impurity is so small that 
it proves the previous contact with sewage to have been 
of very slight extent. And the quality of the waters 
taken from Toranomon, Kanasugi-bashi (Shiba), and 
Hachobori approach it in purity, though the former ap- 
pears to have been slightly contaminated by some local 
impurity. The two remaining specimens of this water, 
however, taken from Tsukiji and Reiganjima contain very 
considerable amounts of impurity, as is indicated by the large 
amount of chlorine and free ammonia. The chlorine is pro- 
bably derived in part from the water of the bay, but that the 
increase is not wholly due to this circumstance, is shown 
by the presence of a large amount of ammonia, which can 
only have been derived from the decomposition of animal 
matter. In these low lving districts where the flow of the 
water is smaller, there must be a much greater tendency for 








* Honjo is to some extent supplied with Tamagawa water brought 
pver in boats from Reiganjima, 
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impurities to leak in through the joints of the pipes than in 
the higher districts, and in this way the greater amount of 
impurity is best accounted for. But, the pipes being made 
of wood, in time become saturated with water and a process 
of diffusion must occur between the water in the pipe and 
the impure liquids outside. This diffusion will take place 
throughout the whole system of pipes, but will be much 
more marked in those districts towards the end of the 
supply where the flow is more sluggish. 

Kanda Water. (Table IT) :—The specimens taken at 
different points of the district supplied from this source 
show a progressive increase of impurity as the distance from 
the source is greater. At Sekiguchi (Koishikawa) where 
it first enters the city pipes, it equals in purity the water 
derived from the Tamagawa, and if its purity could be 
preserved, no exception could be taken to the water sup- 
plied to the city of ‘Tokio. 

But the results of analysis show that this is not the 
case. It is very interesting to observe how nearly regular 
the increase is, starting from Koishikawa. ‘Ihe three 
first samples are very pure, containing small amounts only 
of solid matter, chlorine, ammonia and oxidized nitrogen, 
whilst those samples taken from the centre of the populous 
district supplied with this water present much larger 
quantities of each of these constituents. The two last 
specimens taken from near the end of the supply, at 
Kakigara-ché, and Yonezawa-ché (Riogoku-bashi), have 
evidently been very largely contaminated with organic 
matter, the amount of albumenoid ammonia being very 
large, whilst the evidence of previous pollution is also 
very strong. This comparison of these various waters, 
therefore, confirms the remarks made in connection with 
the Tamagawa water. It is quite evident that the use of 
wooden pipes is not sufficient to preserve the quality of the 
water, and as such pipes are proved capable of admitting 
organic contamination into the water supply, there is no 
reason to suppose that they will exert any especial ex- 
clusive action on the disease germs which may surround 
them. Imagine a few isolated cases of any zymotic disease 
breaking out in any part of this thickly inhabited district, 
and consider how impossible it is to prevent some of the 
excreta of such patients finding its way into the soil and 
so into the water supply, and it will be evideat that such 
germs will spread like wildfire through the whole of the 
district supplied subsequently by such water. In such a 
case the water, indeed, acts as a carrier of the discase, 
and its use is even worse than that of the water from 
surface wells, which at most supply only a few houses. 
The natural inference to be drawn from these analyses is 
that, the water being good to start with, proper means 
should be taken to preserve its purity by the adoption of 
some system which will prevent the introduction of impu- 
rity from the soil, that is, by replacing the wooden pipes by 
others made of some impervious material. 


Table IV.is given, compiled from the results published by 
Dr. Frankland in his paper read before the Chemical So- 
ciety in 1869, and from analyses given by Professor Wan- 
klyn in his treatise on water analysis, in order that a com- 
parison may be instituted between the water used in 
Tokio and that supplied to London, and some other places 
in England. It will be seen that the T6kiéd water at its 
source is greatly superior to any of the London waters, 
but that it is inferior to the water supplied to Manchester 
and Glasgow. ‘The London supply is, however, con- 
fessedly imperfect, and agitation is at the present time 
being made for its replacement by water from 
some purer source. ‘The waters of Manchester and Glas- 
gow are extremely pure, being derived from uncontami- 
nated sources and not being permitted to come near any 
impurity. The character of these waters, also, is pre- 
served by their being transmitted through impervious 
pipes, and thus the water taken from every part of the 
system will have the same composition. 

Surface Waters :—( Table III). It is, however, in the 
surface water that we may expect to find the largest amount 
of impurity, for, from its origin it passes through soil charged 
with all sorts of organic matter, and collects in some basin, 
from which it is obtained by wells sunk through the earth till 
they reach the level of the water. It will be obvious that 
the deeper the water sinks the greater will be the amount 
of impurity taken up by it, other conditions remaining the 
same, and this is for the most part borne out by the exami« 
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nations made of the surface water from different parts of 
Tokid. In all except that from Mukojima the number 
expressing the “ previous sewage contamination ” is very 
high, while tle amount of “ albumenoid ammonia” is com- 
paratively small, not greater than that found in most speci- 
mens of London water, except inthe waters from Honjo 
and Fukagawa. The use of the latter water was, I believe, 
condemned by the Tékié Fu, during the prevalence of 
cholera in that district, but without actually closing the 
wells it would be difficult to ensue perfect obedience to 
such an order. 

The result of the analysis of these two waters shows 
that there existed good reasons for closing the wells of 
the districts, the amount of organic matter actually present 
being quite abnormal. The large quantity of chlorine con- 
tained in the water from Fukugawa may have been derived 
from contact with sea water, but the presence of ammonia 
and the large amount of solid residue suffice to condemn 
its use for drinking purposes. It will, also, be noticed 
here that the numbers expressing the *‘ previous pollu- 
tion” of the last two waters are comparatively small, 
showing that the contamination is of more recent date than 
that of the other wells, the time which has elapsed siuce 
the pollution, not having been sufficient to effect the oxida- 
tion of the nitrogenous animal matter. 

The purest of these surface waters is, undoubtedly, 
that from Mukojima, which shows:very little more im- 
purity than is contained in the Tamagawa or Kanda waters 
at their sources. ‘The water is obtained here by digging 
a hole into the ground and sinking a bamboo pipe, when 
the water rises to within a short distance from the ground. 
It is thus a species of Artesian well, and as its resevoir is 
probably situated some considerable distance below the 
surface, to which sewage bas less opportunity of gaining 
access, its high degree of purity is explained. 

The most impure water I have examined is that collected 
frcm Surugadai, aud as the results were so extraordinary, 
a second sample from the same well was taken about ten 
days after the first sample, and analyzed with similar results. 
There seems to be no doubt, therefore, that the results 
obtained express the ordinary quality of the water used 
in this part. The water was 45 feet below the level of 
the ground, and the resevoir would thus seem to be nearly 
at the same level as the Kanda-gawa.* On account of its 
great depth and from the populous character of the neigh- 
bourhood, it is reasonable to suppose that it receives the 
drainings from all the houses on the hill, and in this way 
its unwholesomeness would be fully accounted for. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that its continued use as a drink- 
ing water is exceedingly dangerous, and it should be 
replaced by the purer Kandaf water which is within easy 
reach. 

I regret that there has been no opportunity of examin- 
ing samples of surface waters from a greater number of 
localities, buf they would probably nearly all show similar 
characters. The results of these analyses may be thus 
expressed :— 

1°.—Tho waters supplied to the city are originally 

good, but become deteriorated by passage through 
wooden pipes. 

2°.—Most of the surface waters are dangerous, and 

some are exceptionally bad. 


(For Tables see next page.) 


* ‘The depth of the water in wells in various parts of Suruga-dai was 
measured, and it was found that, sony the depth waa greatest at the 
highest points of the hill, affording probable evidence that the whole 
hill is supplied witb the same water. 

+ It most be borne in mind that the Kanda which supplies the drink- 
ing water differs from the Kanda-gawa. 





According to the Diario de Manila of the 30th October last, the 
Dutch Geographical Society has just received a report of the Ex- 
pedition sent to explore the interior of the island ot Sumatra. 
The Expedition left Sadaray on the 15th of May last, and under 
great difficulties made their way through the jungles into the cen- 
tre of the island, the soi] of which was completely virgin. In the 
centre of the island, as it was supposed, there were large moun- 
tains thickly covered with vegetation, and impenetrable even to 
the sun's rays. The inhabitants of the iuteriur are not numerous, 
and are of the Malay race, the same as those who inbabit the 
ceast of Sumatra.—China Mail, 
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THREE ANCIENT JAPANESE LOVE SONGS. 
From the 13th Vol. of the Maiiefushiu, 
(Published in or about A.D. 753). 





FIRST LOVE SONG. 


Here on the hilly brink I stand 
Of bright Hatsuse’s ‘sparkling stream ; 
And gaze upon the other strand, 
Where stands the maid of whom I dream : 
To see her,—oh ! what gladness ! 
But not to meet,--what sadness ! 
What shall I do? how cross the rippling stream ? 


Oh ! that a tiny boat were mine, 
Lacquer’d all o’er with gold and red! 
Oh! that some tiny oars were mine, 
With diamonds and pearls inlaid ! 
Then would I pass the river, 
And dwell with thee for ever 
In rapturous joy, mine own, my sweetest maid ! 


SECOND LOVE.-SONG. 

(The words ‘‘hie me to the busy street,” etc., in the following 
song refer to an old superstition. It was supposed that the chance 
expressions caught from the lips of the passers-by would answer 
any question to which it might otherwise be impossible to obtain 
areply. This was called the “ Yufu-ura,” or ‘evening divina- 
tion,” on account of its being practised in the evening. 


He promis’d, e’er he bade adieu, 
To gather on far Kishu’s strand 
Some pearls the waves do bring to view, 
And lay them in mine hand :— 
And now he’s gone away 
Far o'er the Lovers’ Hills? this many a day. 


‘* When will he come ?” I cry aloud, 
And hie me to the busy street, 
If, haply, from the passing crowd 
Some news mine ears may greet :— 
And, as I look around, 
These words prophetic through the gloom resound : 


‘* My pretty maid ! the lover dear 
‘* For whom thou sighest comes not yet, 
‘‘ Because, among the riplets clear 
‘‘ And where the wild waves fret, 
‘* He’s gath’ring many a pearl, 
“*To bring them back to his own loving girl ; 


“ Seven days, at most, will yet elapse 
‘‘ Before thou may’st thy lover see ; 
‘* But, an he haste, two days, perhaps, 
‘‘ Might bring him back to thee :— 
‘‘ Take heart, my pretty maid ! 
‘‘ For the dear absent one be not afraid !”’ 





THIRD LOVE-SONG. 
He comes not,—’tis in vain I wait ; 
The cranes’ wild cry strikes on mine ear ; 
The tempest howls, the hour is late, 
Dark is the raven night and drear : 
And, as I thus stand sighing, 
The snow-flakes round me flying 
Light on my sleeve, and freeze it crisp and clear. 


He will not, nay! he cannot come; 
Yet trust I still that we may meet, 
As sailors gaily sailing home 
Trust in their ships so safe and fleet ; 
Though waking hours do hide him, 
Grant I may stand beside him 
To-night in dreamland holding ‘converse sweet ! 
B. H. C. 





1 There being little or no tonic accent in Japanese, I have laid 
the stress where it best suited the necessities of the metre. 

7 Two mountains in the province of Yamato, called Mount 
Lover and Mount Lady-love. On the occasion of a visit to that 
part of Japan in the summer of 1875, the guide pointed out to me 
one of these mountains, and said that the other had beey washed 


away, 
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TABLE I—TAMAGAWA WATER, TOKIO. 
PARTS IN 1,000,000 of Water. 





































































Previous 
Sample of water taken from as ene: Oxidized Lotal sewage | Calcium 
Solids. | Chlorine. ee Mineral ; 
Albume- |Nitrogen.|,,., contami-| Salts. 
| Free. : Nitrogen.| “.. 
noid. nation. 
Koji-machi, 5-chéme. oanee neccescenseces 60°5 6°95 | 028 "036 5960 44 
Kotahira-ché, (Tora-no-mon), No. 1) 87:5 11°5 | "106 9710 51 
oe 69°5 7-0 | 049 6830 | 39 
| | 3 
sucseuecousdeetanecetanracnennas 160°5 | 23:0 ) 2-476 | 31150 57 
Matsuya-ché, (Hon Hachdébori), 3- | 
chéute, No: 2. aricseeaca eshte 1065 | 10:5 | -068 | * O47 | 567 | +315 | 3150 | 49 
Shio-ché, (Reiganjimn) No. 4......4.. 261:5 | 43°5 | 1-079 | 70 | 1-911 | 268 | 26800 | 82:5 
| 
TABLE II—KANDA WATER, TOKIO. 
PARTS IN 1,000,000 OF WATER. 
A ; ” Previous 
Sample of water taken from Solids. | Chlorine. asthe aban Ox ized Mineral Sewage Calcium 
Free. Albume- Nitrogen.’ Nitrogen. etuteml Salts. 
noid. | | mation. na 
| 
Sekiguchi (Koishi-kawa), open canal. 98 79 055 ‘81 | 545 5450 
Sarugaku-ché, 8-chéme, No. 3.....++ 10 | 695 | ‘O71 107 | -821 | 8210 8210 | 51 
Hon-cho, 3-chome, No. 2.....ce00 ese | 87 | 15‘5 ‘205 | *865 | 8650 49 
Tori Abura-ché, No. L...cccsesesee- 1445 | 25:5 | 422 | 1542 | 15420 | 77 
Minami Temma-chdé ( Kio-bashi ), | | 
3-chéme, No. S...cccccccessceees 203°5 30°5 ‘S51 1-09 1:321 | 13210 | 83°5 
Koami-ch6, 3-chéme, No. 26..........- | 250 | 33°5 "505 | — 885 
Kakigara-ché, 3-chome, No. 10.....| 240°5 | 42:0 | 1-630 78 
Yonezawa-ché  (Riogoku-bashi), | 
3-chome, No. 5.....ccccceevecceeees 287°5 49°5 4°29 90 


PARTS IN 1,000,000 OF WATER. 






































Sample of water taken from naa Oxidized Eee (bilets am 

5 Fre. [Algae Nou irogen| emt | Se 

Kvishi-kawa, Kanatomi-chd, No. 22..) 24 | 347-5 ‘04 065 | 4°755 | 4475 44750 | 76:5 
(From A. Hamano, Esq.) | 

Tebiban-chd, No. 4Q.ccccsesesesseseeseee! 30 | 435 :0 | 026 | oss | 7-204 | 6910 | 69100 | 1310 





(From K. Fukuda, Esq.) | 


Suruga-dai, Nisshi Kdbai-ché, No. 12, 45 
(From Prof. Jewett.) 

















750 | 126-7 118 : 093 133-356 |33-154 | 331840 |141 












































































































































Kaga yashiki Hospital, Hong6o......! 38 217°5 37°0 | 025 031 3°62 3825 | 88250 | 54 
Asakusa, Kita Kiyoji-machi, No. 15. 1 34 BES | 076 031 | 6245 | 6001 ~ 60010 115 
_Mukojima, Komme-mura, No. 64.. i 3 | 193.5 55 024 | 073 | 1:208 | :912 9120 | 22 
(From H. Wuriu, Esq.) ! | | ! | | 
Hone, Kolleumizcho, Nawoucan 307°5 375 645 1 1026 1°351 | 13510 ! 71:5 
Fukada; Taliieaki eho, No. 32 oe. 104! 595°5 "2905 4 439 | 3 333 c 1:166 ol is 1-285 | 12850 | 85°5 
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TABLE IV.—-EXAMPLES OF OTHER DRINKING WATERS FOR COMPARISON. 
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PARTS IN 1,000,000 OF WATER. 









: | Previous 
AMMONIA. Oxidiced | Total 


| Mineral 
Nitrogen. 


sewage Calcium 
contami-| Salts 
nation. 


Name of water. Solids. Albume- |Nitrogen. 


noid. 























Thames Water as delivered in 






































Ie otdsn a cesk ee cee ieee | 809°4 105 | 3-46 31550] = 
Naw River Cols Watelicicn cic! 070 | 361 33020  — 
East London Co... aera, ; 103 | 307 27670|  — 
Kent Cossisesssaevevesss ee 2 ae oz | 408 | 3770 | 37700) — 
Glacwow Wale ascceaseia: ee 328 08 ‘31 0 aot 
Manchester Wolaphnce cess 06 ‘Ol 0 a 








Well water near Preston, Lancashire. 





544 





a | 03 — | 2466 | 24-36 | 248600 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. They bring the water from the Tama river at a point where 

oer that river leaves the hills. At this place the water seems to 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at the | be very pure and there is an abundance of it. In mid-summer 
Toékid Dai Gaku on Saturday, 24th November, Sir Harry S.| the canal takes nearly all the apparent flow of the river, but, 
Parkes, President in the chair. as the bed is formed of washed gravel, and as there are always 
The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read. | pools of clear water below the dam, it is probable that a large 
Professor Ayrton announced on behalf of the Council, that} part of the water runs below the top of the gravel. At this 
it had been proposed to alter rule 25, by which it was provided | point, Hamura, there is a low dam across the river, and the 
that 10 copies of a paper should be given to the author, aid | banks are protected in such a way as to show that during high 
‘in accordance with standing regulations, Dr. Divers, Professor | water the river is a very powerful stream. The canal is al- 
Chaplin, and Dr. Faulds were appointed a committee to confer | most wholly in excavation,—in fact there is but one embank- 
with the Council on that subject. The election of the follow- | ment, which is near the limits of Tékié. At one place the 
ing gentlemen as new members was then announced, Dr, | canal runs through a slight depression in the surface of the 
Divers ; Professor Gerry ; Captain James. ‘plain, and the water now fills this. When the canal was built 
Dr. Faulds remarked that since his note at the last meeting | it was believed that the cherry tree had the power of abstract- 
on the waxy bodies which he considered to be the undeveloped | ing poison from water; so, many trees were planted around 
female of an aphis, he had discovered a winged aphis which | this artificial lake. These trees are still standing. All along 


was very probably the sought-for male. the canal are villages which draw their supply of water from 
Professor Atkinson then read his paper upon the “ Water | the canal and, in many places, are side canals which drive flour 
Supply of Tékid.” mills. It has been found that in summer 150,000,000 gallons 


At its conclussion Professor Chaplin said:—The paper | of water leaves Hamura daily; but of this quantity only 
which has been read is of great interest to the people of Tékié | about one third enters Tékié through the Tama water- 
just at this time; and it is valuable to engineers the world | works. How much comes through the Kanda water- 
over, because it shows that wooden pipes are unsafe to carry | works, he did not know; probably as much more. Consider- 
water for domestic purposes. It has been known for a long | ing the fact that when these canals were made the Japanese 
time that metal pipes are liable to injure the water running | had no shovels or carts, in fact none of the tools of the modern 
through them ; but this is the first investigation, which he has | navvy, and that all the earth had to be carried out of the 
seen, which seems to prove that wooden pipes have the same | canal either in baskets or on mats, their construction must 
failing. He did not think it probable that there is any flow | certainly be considered wonderful. A rough calculation shows 
of contanimated water into the pipes through leaks; because | that more earth was moved in building them than in building 
the pipes are carefully made and generally the head of the | the railroad from Tdkié to Yokohama. The records show 
water inside the pipes is greater than the head of the water | that the cost of building the Tama water canal was only 
outside. The water works of Tékié are, on many accounts, | 9,000 yen, of which the Shégun paid 8,000 and the engineers 
remarkable. When they were built, they were probably the | raised 1,000. The cost per cubic yard must have been leas 
most extensive works in the world. The first works for sup- | than one sen, or about a twentieth of what it would cost now. 
plying the people of Tékié with water were made to carry | The engineers of the Tama canal were two head men of the 
water from a hill near Akasaka to a section which had been | Village of Hamura. They received as a reward a pension of 
formed by filling in a marsh on the shore of the bay : probably | 200 soku of rice. In the city the water is distributed through 
this is the place now called Tsukiji. When these works were | Wooden pipes. The large pipes are made of several planks, 
built the city was very different from the present city. Old| two and a half or three inches thick, spiked together. The 
maps show Asakusa as a separate village and the place where | small ones are made of square timbers, which are hollowed 
Tckid Dai Gaku is, as a marsh. As the city extended, the | out so as to form three sides of the pipes, and on these planks 
supply of water was obtained from other streams flowing | are nailed to form the fourth side. All the joints are caulked 
through the city, but all these works have now disappeared. | With cedar bark. The water is not carried into the houses 
The Kanda water-works were probably built about 1650, | but runs into wells. Honjo is supplied with water by boats, 
They are supplied by three small ponds which lie west | Which obtain it from the pipes in the other parts of the city 
of the city. These ponds are shallow and nearly filled and from the rivers at points above tide-water. The cost per 
with water-plants. The people living near them say they are gallon is about one rin, 
supplied by springs, and that the water is generally cold in; The length of the Yama canal from Hamura to Toranomon 
summer, The greater part of the water in the Kanda water- | is 28.9 miles; of the Kanda canal 14 miles. Connected with 
works comes from a canal which connects them with the ,the Tama canal are 30.3 miles of pipes and with the 


Jama canals, The Tama water-works were built in 1653.\ Kanda canal are 29.1 miles. These pipes supply 8,000 
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wells. The engineer of Tokio Fu has designed works in 
modern style to supply, not only the parts which are now sup- 
plied, but also the parts lying beyond the Sumida river and 
south of the castle. He proposes building reservoirs in the 
city and raising water to the high points by steam power. 
The city is spread over so much ground that the cost 
must be unusually large. Professor Atkinson's paper shows 
the necessity of improving and extending the present system, 
and, if no other plan is possible, it is doubtless the duty of the 
authorities to go to the great expense of carrying out the en- 
gineer’s plan. 

Dr. Faulds said: I have to express my thanks for Professor 
Atkinson's valuable researches the accuracy of which on some 
points I believe I am able to confirm from observations made 
in another field of study and by quite different methods. He 
has shown that in Odawara-ché and in Suruga-dai districts that 
water is exceptionally impure. With the first named district 
T am exceedingly familiar, and medical experience has not only 
led me to form independently the same opinion as Professor 
Atkinson, in regard to the organic impurities of the water, but 
several groups of cases have been carefully traced up to an 
evident origination from particular wells in that district. I 
am not quite prepared on the evidence before us to accept as 
final the very ingenious and suggestive explanation proposed 
by Professor Atkinson, for the ascertained fact of the increasing 
impurity of the water supply as it nears its final outlet. Where 
actual holes do not exist I question if diffusion through the 
water-logged sides of the wooden main would suffice to ex- 
plain altogether the extensive contamination that seems to 
take place. This part of the investigation seems still to re- 
quire experimental verification, but meanwhile I would venture 
to suggest a very much simpler explanation. The wells, as I 
have seen from examination of certain apparently poisoned 
ones, are supplied by a bamboo pipe leading off from the main 
which is always pervious and immersed in the water of the 
well. Now if any impurity should enter the well, it seems to 
me that part of it would naturally regurgitate by the open 
supply pipe into the main, and thence be distributed in a high- 
ly scientific manner, though perhaps too dilute to be markedly 
injurious, over the remaining area of supply. An example of 
the danger thus arising may be interesting. Two people living 
in Odawara district, near the outlet of that supply which Pro- 
fessor Atkinson shows lo become progressively impure, sicknened 
suddenly of cholera and died ina few hours. I found that both 
had drunk out of one well and out of that well alone. This well 
was connected with the main in the manner I have described. 
Its walls were decayed and admitted visibly of leakage. 
Separated by a few inches only was a deep trench 
filled with putrid stagnant filth from the houses, which 
had not, an official told me, been cleaned for years. The 


lining of this gutter was of decayed wood also. A few 


feet along, and leaking visibly into the gutter, was a 
public urinal and privy—not cleaner than the average ones in 
the slums of ‘T6ki6é. Some of the filth from that place must 
almost certainly haye got into the well, and from thence I think 
into the main again. ‘That this water, after all, was not to every 
one absolutely poisonous, is shown Ly the fact that the minor 
olticial accompanying me, who differed somewhat from my es- 
timate of the safety of this arrangement, took a good draught 
of this beverage and I am happy tosay survives. The danger, 
on the other hand, may be shown from the fact that the adjoin- 
ing public privy bad a very clear history of infection from cho- 
leraic discharges, and during an epidemic few of these places 
can escape infection. Cholera, however, is not the only disease 
which may thus be propagated. Diarrhoea, dysentery and 
typhoid are persistently prevalent in this district, and these 
have a close relation generally to the water supply. Further, 
typhoid cases seem to me clearly to have originated by con- 
tamimated water from particular wells in this part of the city. 
Professor Atkinson's examination of the water at Suruga-dai has 
yielded results quite as valuable from a medical point of view, 
and results which to most are quite unlooked for and surpris- 
ing. I may state, however, that an outbreak of a disease closely 
related to diphtheria in many of its features seemed to me 
unmistakeably to originate in Suruga-dai. It spread thence 
with a pretty clearly connected history of contagion from 
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individual to individual over a large part of Tékié; Japanese 
and foreigners were equally and in several cases fatally affect- 
ed. It was traced up to Suruga-dai, and with the utmost efforts 
could not be traced beyond there. As cases are even now 
appearing of a similar kind, I have had my attention directed 
very closely to this spot and inspected roughly one or two of 
the wells. The water did not appear very wholesome, certain- 
ly, but my doubts were somewhat stifled by the general 
impreasion prevailing everywhere that the water in such a 
situation must be better than in other parts of Tékié. The 
facts laid before us to night, and arrived at without any know- 
ledge of those I now mention, throw back a flood of light on 
this ontbreuk, I am aware that this disease has been called 
diphtheria, but as the characteristic membrane of that disease 
was wanting in all the cases seen by myself, and Japanese 
doctors who have spoken to me on the subject, I still hesitate 
to apply this term to these cases. It is a disease, however, I 
have no doubt depending on a microscopic living and growing 
poison, which can be transferred from one favourable soil to 
another by water, although it may likely enough avail itself 
also of other means of diffusion. On one point not alluded to 
in the paper I would like to make an enquiry. I have been 
frequently struck with the prevalence of symptoms amongst the 
Japanese which strongly resemble, and even in some cases 
exactly simulate, those produced in chronic copper poisoning. 
Has Professor Atkinson tested for copper? Of course, if these 
syintoms are due to copper, that might perhaps come from the 
vessels used for cooking, etc, which are frequently made from 
that metal. Such an accident happened to myself when pass- 
ing through Kiéto. Ina well known Japanese hotel much 
frequently by foreigners and well conducted, aome soup was 
presented to me so strongly impregnated with copper salts that 
it could not be used. It would be interesting, however, to 
kuow whether even in the water-supply there may not be 
a faint trace of copper; perhaps, it might be influenced by 
the rain fall at the sources from which the water is drawn. I 
think Professor Atkinson deserves the thanks of all for 
bringing his conclusions so clearly before us. Nothing could 
illustrate the importance of a good, unpolluted water supply 
80 well as the case of London during the cholera epidemic of 
1854, and that of a poisoned well in Rochester (U.S.) last year. 
In a certain district of London two water companies supplied 
alongside of each other, fumilivs living under precisely the 
same conditions, except that the water supplied to the one 
portion was drived from a higher reach of the Thames than 
the other and was much freer from sewage. Amongst these 
peoplo the mortality from cholera was very slight. The 
water of the other company, drawn froma source near the 
city, was therefore impure from entrance of sewage. The 
families who used this water suffered toan extraordinary 
degree, and only one explanation seems available. The case 
of Rochester was similar but only one particular well was 
suspected. The illnesses among families who partook of its 
water were very numerous, while those living in the same 
neighbourhood, but using other wells,’almost entirely escaped. 
It is now believed that many of those diseases which are so 
far spreading and fatal are due to the growth and diffusion 
of living seeds or germs, far too minute in many cases to be 
seen by any misoroscopic power we have yet been able to ob- 
tain, but some of them have been seen and others may yet be. 
It is, meantime, a safe and practical conclusion that water 
which is contaminated with filthy aud infectious matter, may 
serve to transport far and wide these minute living sources of 
disease and death. 

Dr. Divers wished to congratulate the author of the paper 
on the opportunity that had been afforded him for making 
a comprelensive investigation into the nature of the water 
supply of the city, and on the thoroughness with which he 
had availed himself of it. His own experience had been very 
limited, but he might mention that the results which he had 
obtained with the water at Tora-no-mon supplied to the 
Kobudaigakko, agreed with those of Professor Atkinson— 
the quautities of chlorides, ammonia, and nitrites being in- 
considerable, and impurities readily oxidizable by acid per- 
mangnate solution absent. ‘The non-scientific public were 
apt.to be incredulous as to the significance of such small 
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quantities of inpuritics as the chemist found in potable wa- 
ters, but the experience of medical men had placed it beyond 
resonable doubt. Respecting the quantities of nitrates and 
nitrites in waters, a statement had lately been made in Eng- 
land by Professor Lunge to the effect that by the method 
usually followed, and just described by Professor Atkinson to 
the mecting, the amounts of these substances were under esti- 
mated. Water was sometimes found, in summer time 
especially, to acquire an unpleasant taste, which excited dis- 
trust as toits wholesomeness, but this taste was often due only 
t> the presence of minute quantities of substances derived 
from vegetable mould, and lad not the evil significance 
attached to evidence of animal contamination of the water. 
He thought it quite possible that the water supplied through 
wooden pipes might become contaminated in its course by 
diffusion, through the joints of the pipes, if not through the 
substance of the wood. Although not connected with the 
subject of water-supply, still as bearing upon the dissemina- 
tion of disease, he might point out the possible dangers of 
the careless and offensive method of portage of ordure from 
the city to the country districts. Direct experiments with 
cheunical solutions in a state of effervescence had proved, that 
during the putrefaction of liquid ordure, particles must be- 
come suspended in the air and remain so for a considerable 
time, and thus be liable to be carried to great distances by the 
move- ments of the atmosphere. 


After some observations from Professor Ayrton and Dr 
Veeder. 


Professor Atkinson briefly replied to some of the remarks 
made by previous speakers. He had attempted to gain some 
information respecting the parts of T6okié considered to be 
healthy or unhealthy, but had failed to get anything very 
definite. It was generally agreed that the districts of Yot- 
suya and Koishikawa were healthy, as well as Suruga-dai, 
whilst Honjo was considered to be unhealthy. That Suruga- 
dai should be a healthy district was contrary to the conclu- 
sions drawn from the analyses of the water, and Professor 
Atkinson, therefore, felt gratified that his results were cor- 
roborated by Dr. Faulds, especially as his opinion was de- 
rived from utterly different observations. With respect to 
the pollution of the water being caused by infiltration into 
the wells and not by diffusion through the pipes, Professor 
Atkinson considered that although regurgitation would pro- 
bably occur, yet its extent would scarcely be sufficiently great 
to cause any very marked increase of impurity, and pointed 
again to the circumstance that the amount of impurity in- 
creased as the distance traversed by the water was greater, 
whereas, if the contamination took place in the well itself, the 
distribution would be irregular. 


The President closed the meeting by remarking on the deep 
interest of the subject, and the useful manner in which it had 
been treated by Mr. Atkinson and -those members who had 
joined in the discussion. The former had ‘clearly demonstra- 
ed in his paper how important it was to the health of the 
people of this large city, that they should be furnished with 
better water than that which they now drink, while Mr. 
Chaplin had given most interesting details respecting the 
history and working of the present water system of Tékié. 
He had also shewn that an ample supply of the purest 
water was within easy reach, and that it was only owing to 
imperfect mechanical arrangements that such water was not 
conveyed from that fine stream---the Tamagawa—to the doors 
of the people entirely free from contamination. Allusion had 
been made in the paper to the new water-works of Glasgow, 
which were believed to be the most successful enterprise of 
the kind yet exeeuted in the United Kingdom. These works 
had been laid out ona scale which would admit of a daily 
supply of fifty millions of gallons being furnished to a popula- 
tion of about 450,000, though twenty-six millions of gallons 
had been found sufficient to mect their wants. Mr. Chaplin 
had informed us that one hundred and fifty millions of gallons 
were drawn off daily from the Tamagawa, a fifth of which, 
however, was only broccht te Tek and sapplied te 250,000 
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having regard to the number of people who used it, was on a 
scale scarcely inferior to that of Glasgow, although the large 
manufactories of that city created a particular demand that 
was not known at Tékid. As the supply from the Tamagawa 
could be increased to five times its present amount there was no 
question as to its sufficiency, and the only difficulty which lay 
in the way of placing T6kié in as good a position, probably, as 
any other city in the world, appeared to be the cost of substitut- 
ing iron pipes for the existing defective wooden ducts. The 
estimate of a million and a half of dollars was a serious 
outlay, however, for the Japanese Government to have to 
face, and if the Committee of members who had undertaken 
to pursue the investigation of the subject could suggest any 
means for reducing this estimate without detriment to the 
quality of the water, they would render an important service 
to the Government and to the people of Tékié. He was glad 
that such a practical subject had been brought before the 
Society, and he particularly recommended it to the attention of 
the members. 

Dr. Faulds hoped that experiments might be carried out to 
put to the test Professor Atkinson’s theory of contamination 
by diffusion, and he suggested that Professor Atkinson, Dr. 
Divers, and Professor Chaplin should be asked to give the 
subject their attention. 

The President thought the suggestion a good one, and pro- 
posed that Dr. Faulds be added to the number, and that the 
Committee have full power to add to their number. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 





YOKOHAMA RACING ASSOCIATION. 
AUTUMN MEETING. 
OrF Day. 
Tuesday, November 27th, 1877. 

Yesterday the Association finished up their Autumn meet- 
ing by the Bettos’ Races, which were postponed on Saturday 
last owing to the state of the weather. The course was ina 
heavy condition. 

THE Mayepsa Bast Cur.—Value $50. For all Ponies 
which have run at this Y. R. A. Meeting. Winners of two or 
more races excluded. Winners of one race weight for inches: 
non-winners allowed 7lbs. To be ridden by Japanese or Chinese 


bettos who are recommended for good conduct. Three-quar- 
ters of a mile. 1st Pony 70, 2nd 20, 3rd 10 per cent. 


Mr. Robertson’s Sport, 10st. Slbe.............0..cecesees 1 
Don Carlos’ Telephone, Ost. DbB..........0.c.ccecee ee cee P 4 
Mr. Robertson’s /ravo, 10st. 5ibs...................006. 3 
», Fairplay’s .Wongolian Wolf, 9at. 9lbp............ 0 

», Hugo's The Minister, 9st. 12lbs........0... 00.0... 0 

»» Sinbad’s The Consul, 9st. Obs............0.0.0000. 0 

Sinbad’s 7he Sheth, 10st. Qlbs.................00006- 0 


Bravo had by far the worst of the start. The Minister led 
at the fall of the flag. Sport went to the front at the half 
mile and was never afterwards headed, but increased his ad- 
vantage by several lengths down the straight and won easily. 
The iden was very freely applied during the race, as may be 
imagined. Time 1 min., 434 secs. 

Race for Japan Ponies. Three-quarters of a mile. Weight 
9st. . 

Mr. Ola’s Mohstotz. ........0.4. sis vaseainn ip esnbewatonstabiceas 1 
Messrs. Takasaki, Kataoka and Fujinami’s Sannohé, 2 


Mr. Bencen’s Board of Health ........0.6 ccccecccccecees 3 
»» Verisopht’s The Convert. .ic..cccccccccccssccecceceeees 0 
og, i SIOCIOF x ctiSia vets Pata bah siping Retetean Sia yeas Laaraas 0 
», Werisopht’s The Moor .......ccccccccccccseceecceceueee 0 

The Barons’s Zhe Rebel oo... ..ccccecsecsccstesccceseccececs 0 


There was one false start when Z'he Afoor ran some distance 
before he could be stopped. On the second attem pt all got 
well away but the Doctor. At the five furlongs J/ohstote took 
the lead, and from that point had the race all his own way. 
Time 1 min., 39 secs. Zhe Moor bolted into the rails soon 
after starting and striking his head against a post fell very 
heavily, and was so injured that he bad to be shot. The 
betto riding him was stunned and badly shaken, but recovered 
sufficiently to be sent to the hospital. 


For China Ponies. Three-quarters of a mile. Weight. 9st. 
Mr. F. Mason’s Liddeadale..... ccc cece ccecccc ccc ceeeee 1 
» Robertson's Farari oo... cc ccccccecvee ccccccece 2 
»y Sinbad’s The Dwarf... Sed ede est oe 
og? AUT HOSE 8 ME iio sexs opddewadercarnaxead deh case 0 
», Fairplay’s Mongolian Beglerbeg occ ccc. 0 
rv» Rabertson’s Brary... oc. ccce cc cecsccces coe ccececes. 0 
Vhe Baron's Jenineasee.. ccc ccccccccc cc ceuees petite cudeine 0 
DET 5 PRU BION oss cctco uty sxmesepccsensars vociemtoac: 0 
” Earnest’s DONG eG ction: CLOUD SOR t oer eeceenrbenener Q 
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Liddesdale immediately took the lead, followed by Bébé. At 
the trees Favvri ran up second and challenged the leader, but 
could never catch him. eglerbey ran wide at the turn and 
striking the outside rails was upset, but without injury to 
himself or rider. Time, 1 min., 40 secs. 


The plaintiff appeared by counsel, Nakayama Tameyoshi : defen- 
dant appeared personally. 

Plaintiff deposed: In July last I received an order from the Min- 
ing Department for 144 hammers, and I went to Mr Rose, who 
showed mea sample; I told him that that would do, and I ordered 
the 14£ hammers from him, At first I was told that they would be 
ready within a week, but when I went for them they were not ready. 
When I represented that I should get into trouble if the hammers 
were not ready, Mr Rose told me he had two hammers in the honse, 
which he gave me, and which I carried to the Mining Department. 
A week after I went agninto Mr Rose, I received the hammers. I 
sent them all to the Mining Department, and asked that they might 
be examined, whereupon I was told that they were of a quite different 
guality from those I had first brought. and they were not of steel, 
they could not be accepted. I was besides informed tlint as the 
hammers were not according to the sample, and this was a govern- 
ment business, I had made myself liable to a fine. I then communi- 
cated with Mr Rose, who replied that he knew nothing about it and 
would not listen to what I suid. I asked him to take the hammers 
back, and asI could not make myself understood in English, I 
wanted one of his employés to act as my interpreter, and went to the 
workshop, where the native workmen were, to whom I told the 
defects of the hammers. 

To defendant: I and my brother went together to your house. 
My brother is in T6kiO to-day. ‘‘ Kinekuneja’’ is the name of my 
firm. I have had several contracts with the Mining Department. 
I did not tell the Mining Department that the hammers should be 
English made. The reasou why the hammers were rejected was 
that they were different in quality from two first. I did not tell the 
Mining Department that the hammers would arrive from Kobe in 
one week. I do not know a Japanese called Furota Muraji; I know 
one called Furota Kunichi. He went to the Mining Department ae 
my agent. I have been to your house four or five times; I saw 
you every time. Whonthe money was paid to you, I did not go 
myself; my younger brother und my danto went and paid the 
money. I was present when tle bargain money was paid to you. 
The hammers were delivered to the Mining Department, not by 
myself, but by my Janto. When I had madea complaint to the 
Kencho, @ letter was received from the British Consul stating that 
you were willing to return my money and tuke back your hammers, 
I have a receipt for the 50 yen bargain money. (Produced and ad- 
mitted by defendant.) 

To the Court: The samples were received from Mr Rose by my 
younger brother and my Jbanto. I produce the samples; the dif- 
ference between them and the other hammers is eo manifest that 
anyboly can see it. (A sample-hammer and another hammer pro- 
duced.) 

Norosumi Kunitaro was called as witness for plaintiff, and said : 
I reside at Ishikawa; I have been employed in defendant’s sinith- 
shop to make the hammers in question. I first made two of steel, 
afterwards I made 65 more. There were made of iron, with a facing 
of steel. One of the steel hammers I made is now in Court, and 
likewise one of my 65 iron hammers. . 

Nemoto Yosuke was the next witness for plaintiff. He said: I 
live in Ishikawa, and am in the employ of defendant as blacksmith. 
[ undertook the making of the whole gross of hammers for the 
Mining Department, and I made the last witness help me. First 
three hammers were made of steel, and afterwards 141 of iron, with 
steel facings. The steel fucing is about half an inch think. Among 
the hammers produced here in Court one was brought from England, 
which is ull steel; I have made one, also of steel, which bears the 
mark ‘‘ cast ;” the other two are of iron, steel faced. 

This closed plaintiff's case. 

Defendant culled as witness 

Mrs Elizabeth Rose, who was sworn, and said: About this ham- 
mer business two young Japsnese used to come to our house ; plain- 
tiff I have only seen there once, and that was after the hammers had 
been delievered. He spoke something about getting back $1C0; it 
was late in the afternoon when he came, and Mr Rose told him that 
it was after business hours, and that he must come back at a more 
convenient time. He did not come again. 

Plaintiff, to Court: I remember Mrs Rose very well; she often 
offered me some refreshment when I came to her house. 

Witness: I remember plaintiff coming to our house a long time 
ago on several occasions, which were not connected with the ham- 
mer business. 4 

Plaintiff, toCourt: There was no contract made. The only writ- 
ten document is the receipt I got for the $50 paid in advance. 
Adjourned until Thursday, the 6th December, at 10 a.m: 


Matcu.—One and a quarter mile. Catch weights. 


Mr. Fairplay’s Mongolian Wolf............c0:c06 cesses 1 
»y Don Carlos’ Telephone ......cccccccecccncecceenes ensues 2 
Telephone led round to the half mile, where the Wo/f took 
the lead, and the latter coming away down the straight won 
without any difficulty. Time 3 min., 1 secs. 








Haw Reports. 


IN H. B. M.’s PROVINOIAL COURT, KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. WiLxryson, Eeq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Paov Stne vs. Henny MILs. 
Friduy, November 28, 1877. 
This was a claim of $19, balance of wages. 


Plaintiff, a Ohinaman, residing at No. 173, Yokohama, said: On 
the 6th February, on defendant opening a new house, I entered that 
house as his servant. I had previously been a lon: time in his 
service, but as I was not paid, I had left, When plaintiff took his new 
house, he asked me to come back, and I agreed for $8 monthly salary 
I served 5 months, and have received $21, which leaves $19 due to 











George Henry Thomson, of No. 179, Yokohama, sworn: I 
remenber when the Chinaman wase¢mployed. It was on the 5th. 
March ; he wae promi-ed $5 a month. On the 27th July he told 
the mistress he wanted $5 to buy eome clothes. The money was 
paid him, and the next day he left. On the 5th instant he returned 
and asked the mistress to take him back. 

Charles Lester, of No. 179, Yokohama, sworn: I was present 
when the plaintiff was engaged. Ile was promised $5. 

Henry Mills, of No. 179, Yokohama, sworn: I am the defendant ; 
this boy was away from me about 14 months, On the 6th Murch 
he came and asked to be taken back He was told he might come 
back at $5 a month, and he accepted. 

The Conrt ordered defendant to pay costs with $3.00, and to pay 

laintiff $1.70, being 4 months’ 21 days’ wages at $5 per month, or 
23.60, less $31 90, already paid. 


Gustave LecHatT vs. A. Hovsgat. 


Plaintiff who is a merohant in Vladivostok, asked the assistance of 
this Court to comple defendant to comply with a judgment rendered 
in the Police Court at Viadivostok, on the 25th August lust, by which 
defendant was ordered to pay to the pluintiff the two amounts of re- 
spectively $71, and $75. 

Mr Montague Kirkwood appeared for plaintiff. 

Defendant did not appear, either in person or by Counsel. 

As no summons had been served upon him, the cuse wus adjourned. 





Tuesday, November £7, 1877. 
Thomias Bell, who, on the 28rd instant had been charged by his 
wife, Cemaris Bell, with assault, surrendered to his bail. 
Mre Bell now withdrew the charge, and the case was dismissed. 





Wednesday, November 28. 1877. 
Noeucurt YaHacuHiro vs. H. Coox. 


This was a claim of $300, balance of the purchase-money, $70C, 
8 eer sold by plaintiff to defendant, and of which $400 had 

n paid. 

Plaintiff appeared by counsel ; defendant appeared personally. 

Defendant said : 1 bought the three spars for masts for the Delta. 
I eee $400 on taking delivery. When I commenced to work them, 
I found them perfectly decayed at the core and entirely useless to 
me. In last July I met plaintiff at Yokoska; U then told him that 
I would not pay him sny more money, on the contrary that he 
he ought to pay me back iny money and take back his spars. He 
promissed to do so, but I have never seen him since. 

As counsel for plaintiff wanted to produce witnesses, who were 
not present in Court, the case was adjourned until Wednesday, the 
Sth December, at 10 a.m. 








IN THE U. 8. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 
Before H. W. Dernison, Esq., Vice Consul-General. 
Messrs. C. H. Haswett and N. Stoner, Assessors. 
Monday, November 26, 1877. 


The case had been adjourned from the 23rd instant, in order to 
hear witnesses for the defence. 

The prisoner was sworn and said: On the 10th October, 1876, 
I was in Cardiff, Wales. I went to the American shipping office, 
and there I met Captian Winsor. I told him I belonged to 
Maesachusetts, and that I had come from London in a 
packet-ship. After asking me several questions, to try whether 
1 was really from Massachusetts, Captain Winsor told me he was 
going to Yokohama, and thence to San Francisco or a port in 
Oregon. I showed him my discharges from the U.S. Navy (produced 
in Court), and told him 1 would like to goto Japan. We than pro- 
cured me a pair of shoes, as I was barefooted, and sent me on board 
the ship. Some days afterwards the runner from the shipping office 
came on board and wanted.me to sign tho articles. I refused to do 


Thursday, November 29, 1877. 
Fuxuzawa Kosino ve. THomas Rose. 


(Adjourned from the 15th instant.) 

This was a claim for $488.00, with $1,000.00, damages ; altogether 
$1,488.00. 

The plaintiff stated in his petition that in July, 1877, he received 
an order frown the Mining Department for 144 steel hammers; he 
contracted for them with defendant, and deposited $59.00 as bargain 
money. The hammers were made, puid for, and delivered to the 
Department, but all with the exception of two proved to be 
made of iron, only conted with steel. They were coneequently rc. 
jected, and the plaintiff suffered severe loss. 

Defendant's answer wae that he never contracted with this plain- 
tiff. He had made a contract with one Kinekuneja Miteujiro about 
144 hammers ; he had made them all with the exception of two, 
which he pe imported. The hammers were made in the usun! way, 
the poll of iron and the face of cast steel, or what is known in the 
trade as cast steel hammers. 
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so unless I got £4 wages, while J was only offered £3. However, 
I submitted and signed. After arriving at Yokohama, we had liberty 
to goashore, The next time we wanted liberty, the captain refused 
to give it, and we wanted to se our Consul. That was some day 
in March, »nd when we were ordered to shovel anow from the deck, 
we refused to do sv witil we had seen the Consul. We were 
then taken ashore by the police and lodged in juil, and the following 
day we were tried before General Van Bureu, who told ue it 
we would go on board and turn to, nothing more would be 
said about our refusnl of duty, and if we had any complaint to 
make, we could cometo him afterwards. We were all willing 
to turn to, with the exception of two. The next day I and two 
more asked to go ashure to see the Consul; captain ssid we might 
go, but if we were going to rake that business up again, he would 
blow our brains out and heave us overboard when we got to sen. 
We saw General Van Buren, who told ua he had spoken with the 
captain, and we would get liberty. Nothing more was then 
said about it until one day on our voyage to Hakodate, when the 
captain told me I was smart in a Court room. When we came buck 
to this port, iu the month of May, we had liberty on w Sunday. I 
was drinking ashore, as sailors generally are when ashore, and | 
had some difficulty with some of the Tennessee's crew; the next 
morning, before going on board, I had a fight with one of them, and 
in falling I dislocated my shoulder, I- went on board in 
the afternoon, and the next morning I sxsked Captain Win- 
sor to send me to the hospital, as my shoulder was out of 
oe ; he gave me no anewer, but the next duy, Wednesday, 
1e ordered me ashore, and told me that I might go in & sampan. 
I wanted money to pay the eampan, but he raid he had no money, 
and he would not trust me with acenut, Neither wonld he, at my 
request, give me an order for the hospital, but he wanted me to 
Yeave his vessel, as I was unable to work. I went ashore, and the 
next duy I went to the Consulate for un order on the hospital, but 
I was told that the captain had written a letter thut I was indebted 
to the ship. I then went on board the Tennessee, where I wns told 
to write n letter to the Admiral. Trenext day, which wasa Friday, 
about the middle of May, General Van Buren gave me an order for 
the hospital to receive me. When I left the hospital, which was the 
Ist June, I was, by General Van Buren’s order, lodg.d in the ‘'em- 
perance Hall, and he also, at my request, furnishod me with clothes. 
On the 10th July the Annie W. Weston returned from Makodate. I 
called at the Consulate, where I met Captuin Wingor. The Consul 
said that I was to pny my hospital expenses, $21.50, and Captain 
Winsor to pay $42, for my board in the Tempernnce Hall, and that 
the Captain should bring the balance of my wages, $12.00, to the 
Consulate, and I was to go on board und turn tou work. However, 
Captain Winsor did not bring the balance of waves, and I remnined 
ashore from that day, which was Friday, until the next Monday, 
when I was taken up by the police and brought on board. Next 
day I was sent ashore, put. in jail, and tried for refi.sal of duty. I 
was sentenced to ten duss’ imprisonment and -to remain in prison 
until the ship left. I wns kept in jail froin the middle of July until 
the 6th October, when I was brought on board in irons, When Cap- 
tain Winsor brought his irons to put on me, I told him they were 
too small. When he asked me whether I would turn to, I refused 
I was then put below under the hulf-deck, and remained there until 
next day, when I ws sent into the Inzarette. On the following 
Monday we went to sen, and in the course of that week two of the crew 
dred on board. While I was in the | zarette I had nothing but 
bead and water, witn the exception of unce or twice, @hen the cook 
brought something he called tea. 

Adjourned until 1.30 p.m. : 

The prisoner continued his statement: On the morning of the 
gale the mate took me out of the luzarette, and told me to get to 
windward of the booby-hatch and hold on. Gaptain Winsor then 
told me that he had been to TOkid to see the Minister abot me and 
that I cost him near $120.00. He struck me over my right eye, and 
I sat down on the booby hatch ; the mute come up from below witha 
loaded revolver and suid, thut if I did not go to the pumps, he would 
shoot me; I had, he said, a fuir settlement offered me and would 
not arcept of it. I told him that no settlement. had been offered me, 
and that I was sick. At that time one of the crew, Frank Martel, came 
up and said he would make me turnto. I repented that I was sick 
when the second mate told me that I was able to eat my grub, and 
struck me several blows in my fuee. Then Captain Winsor came 
and struck me also several blows in the face, so much so that I wae 
bleeding. When he had finished, the chief officer came up and 
etruck me in the fuce. He took up a capstan bar and raised it, 
threatening to bill me with it. Captain Winsor told the boy to yet 
& handswab to wash the blood of my face, and ufte: wards he patched 
my face up with sticking plaster and gave mea glass of liquor. 
By his orders the steward brought me some bread and butter. I 
remained on the boody hatch until evening, when I was told to go into 
the mate’s room. There I eat during thenight. When I came deck next 
norning, I found the vessel on the starboard tnek, with her s!arboard 
ruil in the water. This was Friday, the day alter the storm. After- 
wards I was allowed on deck during the duy, and irons were not put 
on me until the evening before we arrived in the port of Yokohama. 
While we were in the port of Yokohama I was pestered by the 
stevedore, Gevrge Miller, who advised me to go and ask the Cuptain’s 
poor While we were discharging cargo I was kept below, where 

suffered much from heat during the day, and from co'd during the 
night ; I only had a couple of empty rice-bags fur bedding. I after- 
wards got a bad cold, and the doctor came on bourd ; he called me 
and advised me to turn to work. ‘The mate a'su t. ld me to turn tu 
work, and then I would get a chance to clear out. Captain Winsor 
asked me one day whether | had wrilten a letter to the commander 
of the Tennessee, complaining of my treatment. I denied having 
done so, and thon I wus taken aghore and brought before the 
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To the Court: The reason why I refused to turn to work, when 
the vessel had returned from Unakodate, was partly that Captain 
Winsor had not provided for me in the hospital before he went to 
Hahodate, nnd partly that Captain Winsor did not comply with the 
Consul’s decision to pay the remainder of my wages into the Consu- 
late. 

To Captain Winsor: Before the typhoon took place you had not 
struck me, you had only abused me with your tongue. It was 
snowing and blowing on the day in March when we asked leave to 
see the Consul; you would not allow us to vo ushore, and we refused 
duty, whereupon you had ua taken before the Consul. After that I 
never refused duty until in July when the vessel had come back from 
Makodate. 

To the Court: While the «hip was in Hakodate, one of the Mi'su 
Bishi steamers wanted me, but the Consul told me that I could not 
ship in any other ship. 

To Captnin Winsor: I did not know that you gave Connor $5 to 
give to the Consul for me. Connor gave me $1 and told me I must 
pay it back to him, While you kept me on bread and water, your 
Chinese steward told me that I had told the Captain that he had 
sold liquor to the crew, and now he would treat me as he Jiked. 

Adjourned until 10 a.m, to-day, © 


Tuesday, November 87, 1877. 


John Manning, a sailor from the American barque Annie W. 
Weston, was charged with refusal of duty and disobedience to the 
officers of the ship. 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

The case had been adjourned from yesterday, and to-day the 
Oourt delivered the following Judgment :— 

John Manning ia found guilty of coutinued wilful disobedience of 
lawful commande and continued neglect of duty on board the Asaie 
W. Weston, und ia sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. The 
charge preferred by Manning ngninet Cuptain Winsor and his off- 
cers is dismissed. . 3 

H. W. Denison, 
U. 8. Vice Consul-General. 

We concur: 

C. WW. Waswett, 
N. J. Stone, + Assetors. - 





Before H. W. Denison, Eeqg., Vice Consu!-General. 
Tuesday, November 27, 1877. 


Jumes M‘Guire, » seaman from the U. 8. ship Tennessee, was 
charged with being drunk and incapable, aud destroying property 
lust. Saturday afternoon. ; 

Prisoner pleaded guilty of being drunk, but not guilty of deatroy- 
ing property. 

Sukitaki was warned to spenk the truth, and said : I am the detto 
of the Italinn Consul, On Sunday afternoon, whilst at the railway 
station with my master’s curriuge, I met the prisoner, who was 
drunk, and he took the horse by the bit. I told him to be of ; but 
he took hold of the reine and jumped into the carriage. He grasped 
the dashboard and broke it. Then he ran away, and I followed 
him, crying out for help. The police came and took him to the 
stution. 

The prisoner was ordered to be locked up until sent for from the 
ship. 





IN HIS OATHOLIC MAJ'*STY'S COURT AT 
YOKOHAMA. 


Before E, pk OsEpa, Secretary of tle Spanish Legation, in Charge 
of the Spanish Consulate at Yokohama. 


Friday, November 80, 1877. 
Rex vs. ANGEL Ramon. 


Defendant was charged by Okiyo with having assaulted and beaten 
her on the morning of the 26.h instant. Being cautioned, stated : 
That on that date she went to Ramion’s to ask some iioney to be 
paid, avhen Angel Ramon seized her and then threw her downstairs 
after beating her violently. Slie eliowed some contusions on her leg, 
shoulders, und hands caused by the full and the blows received, and 
asked for $5 dumnges. She produced as witness 

Ouin, wo, being cautioned, stated that she was living with her 
aunt at No. 133, when on the mornjng of the 2uth instant she heard 
u great noise in the neighbour's compound, und then saw Angel 
Ramon strike pluintif and pitch her down the stairs. Plaintiff was 
unable to go home unnssisted, nnd witness helped her. She was in 
a very pitinble condition. 

Mr Nakaehima, interpreter of the Consulate, stated that he had 
delivered personally the Consular summons to defendant on the 
28th instant. 

Defendant. did not appear. 

Sentenced to pay $5 damages, and a fine of $10, or, in default, to 
be imprisoned for 20 duys. 


MANUEL Ramos vs. MantIaFo DE La CrUz. 


This was an uc:ion to recover $15, the amount of a promissory 
note. 

Defendant admitted the claim, but plended his inability to pay. 

Ordered to pay in two monthly instalments. 


OxkIxu vs. ANGEL Raw..n. 

This was a claim for arrears of wages, amounting is $35. due to 
plaintiff by defendant. Pluintiff ufter being cautioned, staterd that 
she had been ciuring five months, through defendant's positive en- 
gagement, prevented from getting her.subsistence by other ‘weans 
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Evidence produced. A letter from defendant dated Kobe, 25th 
April last, acknowledying his indebtedness. She further claims a 
gold ring, which belonged to plaintiff, and was curried away by 
defendant. On the 22nd instant she went to his house again to 
claim her money due since May last, but defendant beat her cruelly, 
and refused to pay. Further evidence was produced. 

The defendant did not appear. 

Mr Nakayams, interpreter of the Consulate, declared that le had 
delivered personally to defendant the Cousular summone on the 28th 
instant at noon, and having besides informed him of its contents. 

_ Judgment delivered in default for the amount stated and interest, 
to be paid in four monthly instalments, ° 





IN THE FRENCH CONSULAR COURT. 
Before H. PreRREt, EKeq., Consul, 
Mesers. O. Jupixn and A. Marwanp, Assessors. 
FIGurer ve. CARLES, 

Tuesday, November 27, 1877. 


This wasaclaim of $50.00, due on two promissory notes, for 
$25.00 each, dated on the 29th Muy last, and due on the 31st August 
and S0th September respectively, 

The parties appeared personally, 

Defendant admitted the promissory notes, but pretended that 
plaintiff owed him a stil! larger »mount, as he had stood security for 

laintiff with one Oasalta, at whose house plaintiff took his meals. He 
bad. however, not yet paid Casalta anything on behalf of plaintiff. 


JUDGMENT : 


Having heard the parties and their pleadings, and having duly 
consided, the Oourt rules as follows :— 

Whereas Carles admits to owe Figuier $50, for which debt he has 
given him two promissory notes, payable, one at the end of the 
month of August, the other at the end of September ; 

With regard to the counter claim of Carles, who pretends to have 
stood security for Figuier to Casulta ; 

As the two notes, mentioned above, must, from their dates have 
been a final settlement of accounts between the parties ; 

The Court orders Carles to pay Figuier the amount of the two 
promissory notes due, viz $50, of which $35 are to be paid at the 
end of January, 1878, and the balance at the end of the following 


February, 





IN THE JOTO SAIBANSHO, TOKIO. 
Before Tomixaea Furor, Han/ji. 
Monday, November 19, 1877. 

J. Duvs vs. RIXUNKIN. 


This was an appeal from the Kanagawa Saibnnsho. The appellant 
claimed $14,638 50, to wit: Amount due $6,628.00, and interest from 
the time the claim was brought before the Kanagawa Saibanshio in 
December, 1867, $8,000.00. 

Mr G. P. Nese appeared for the appellant; the respondent ap- 
peared personally. - 

Counsel for appellant stated that in the year 1865 the late Ikoho, 
a Chinaman, residing at Yokohama, opened a firm at Hakodate. and 
appointed his brother Ishinsai, ard another Chinaman named Koso 
in, as managers. These two persons on the lst September, 1865, 
engaged the appellant at a yearly salary of $4,000 for five years. In 
proof of the late Ikoho being the chief of the said firm, (‘ounsel 
produced 16 different documente, partly in English, partly in 
Chinese, which had been issued from the firm. In the course of 
the year 1865, Ishinsai left Japan for Hongkong on account of his 
health, and Gen-in-te, another Chinaman, took his place in the 
management of the Hakodate firm. At the request of Gen-in-te 
and Koso-in, the appellant borrowed $6,628.50 for the use of the 
firm from Mr Enslie, an Englishman living at Hakodate. When, 
afterwards, Mr Enslie wanted his none bark the Chinese firm 
offered to pay him eight-tenths of the debt within 18 months. 
To this, Mr Enslie would not agree, but sued the appellant in Court 
for principal and interest, and on the Ist September, 1571, the 
appellant was, by Judge Hannen, es arbitrator, ordered to pay, 
which was accordingly done. Counsel for appellant added, that the 
said award expressly mentioned that the appellant ought to pay the 
money, althongh it was not for his own use that he borrowed, but 
for a Chinamans who was his employer, and that the award plainly 
proves that it wasthe Chinese firm that owed the money, and that 
the appellant, J. Duus, was only the representative of the firm. He 
demanded, therefore, that the respondent be ordered to pay his 
client $14,628.50, to wit, $6,628.20 for the original claim and $8,000 
for interest to date, from the day when the claim was brought be 
fore the Kanagawa Saibansho in December, 1867. 

The respondent, on the other hand, said that he, on the 23rd 
May, 1876, received s power of attorney from the late Oihian-fu to 
manage his property in the foreign settlement of Yokohama, as 
proved by the document produced, and that during the year no 
matter arose concerning the late Oibian-fu, until Mr J. Duus asked 
him to pay the debts of the deceased with $14,628.50, $6,628.50 

rincipal and $8,000 interest. Respondent doubted the claim, 
ause he found it strange that Mr J. Duus had not demanded 
such a large amout of money from Oihian-fu, while the latter 
was still alive, instcad of waiting until after his death. For 
a whole year after Oihian-fu’s death nothing had been suid about 
the matter, and now the money was suddenly demanded from one 
who only held power of attorney with regard to Oihian-fu’s house- 
property. Nothing whatever is mentioned in the papers of the late 
Oihfan-fu about a debt to Mr J. fe with the exception of a loan 
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from the Oriental Bank, No 11, Yokohama, of $3,000. The money, 
claimed by the appellant, if due, is due by the firm and not by the 
respondent ; the suit ought therefore to have been brought against 
Vishinsha and Wanteu-in, the Chinese managers of the firm. The 
respondent, for these reasons, pleaded non-liability, as the debt is not 
mentioned in the books or papers of the late Oihian-fu, 

The Court delivered the following 


JUDGMENT, 


With regard to the 16 documents, that have been produced, 
partly in foreign, partly in Chinese language, it is rather uncertain 
whether they are in the late Oihian-fu’s own handwriting, because 
there has heen afforded no opportunity of instituting a comparison, 
The late Oihian-fu may well be looked upon as having been the 
chief of the firm; but as it is said that Mr Duus borrowed the 
$6,628.50 from Mr Enslie forthe use of the firm, by orders of Vi- 
ineden and Wantsu-in, the then managers of the firm, evi- 
dence of Vi-in-den and Wantsu-in is not a sufficient proof of the 
doubt. MrJ. Duus was also at that time inthe employ of the 
firm, and his evidence is of course no proof in this case. Ing 
word, there is no proof that the late Oihian-fu, who was the 
head of the firm and the employer of both Vi-in-den and Wautsu-in 
and Mr Duus, has ever received the amount of money now claimed, 
and the appellant is not justified in calling upon the respondent, 
ae representing the late Oihian-fu, to repay the money. 

For these reasons the claim of the plaintiff is hereby dismissed. 


Téx10 Joro SarBansxo, 





IN THE TOKIO SAIBANSHO. 
Before Yamamoto Masami, hanji, 
J. Cratavup vs. Sakal JIBOKICHI, 
Tuesday, November 6, 1877. 


This was a claim of $50.00 for alleged breach of contract. 

The parties appeared personally. 

The plaintif stated, that he, on the 8th June last, made a con- 
tract with defendant, according to which defendant should build 
the stone steps and do some other building work at plaintiff’s house, 
No. 83, Tsukiji, for the price of 90 yen. That he, on the next day, 
paid defendent 50 yen in advance, but that defendant, after havin 
made the balustrade, left the steps unfinished, and, on being ‘aed 
for the reason, said that he wanted more money, because the number 
of the steps had been increased. The plaintiff added, that the 
document produced by him, which is written in French, and signed 
and sealed by the defendant, is sufficient to prove thet this pretension 
on the part of the defendant is unwarranted, in as much as it stipue 
lates for the steps to be built on American pattern, Plaintiff asked 
that defendant be ordered to return 25 yen of the money, which he 
was paid in advance, as the work, completed by him, is not worth 
more, and that defendant besides be ordered to pay 50 yen damages 
for his breach of contract, which has put plaintiff to a great deal of 
trouble and compelled him to employ a third person to finish the 


ob. 

Defendant admitned that he had entered into a contract to build 
the steps, etc., of the house No. 33, for 90 yen; the French docu- 
ment, which plaintiff has produced in Court, has been signed by 
defendant, although he was unable to read it. When, on the 9th 
June, 1877, plaintiff paid defendant 50 yen for buying materials, 
he atthe same time handed him the French document, saying 
it was merely @ receipt for the 50 yen, and told defendant to 
sign it. Accordingly defendant signed and sealed it. While he 
was working at the ateps, plaintiff told him to make five steps, where 
only four had been contracted for, and four, where only three had 
been contracted for. Defendant said that he could not do so for the 
price agreed upon, and plaintiff then promised an additional pay- 
ment. But when five steps had been finished (where only four were 
contracted for), then plaintiff said that he would not pny more then 
what he had contracted to pay ; and as defendant refused to finish 
them, because it would involve him in loss, plaintiff sent for another 
man and had the work done unknown to defendant. Defendant 
had bought materials for the 50 yen which he received from plaintiff, 
because he intended to fulfil his work according to contract ; he had 
carried the materials to plaintiff's place, and hie own labour was 
worth at least 18 yen, which plaintiff ought to pay him, instead of 
his being asked to pay plaintiff any thing. 

The Court delivered the following :— 
Jupemenr, - : 


The plaintiff in this case contends that the defendant is bound by 
the French document, produced by him, and that the other docu 
ment is merely a memorandum. Defendant, on the other hand, 
maintains that he is ignorant of French, and looks upon the other 
document as the binding one, 

These two statements are contradictory. 

When a person undertakes such a building job, he will draw a 
plan and fix the number of steps, their breadth, width, etc. Now, 
the French document merely mentions that the house is to be 
on the American pattern, while the number of the steps, the 
breadth, and other measures are clearly set forth-in the 
document written in Japanese characters. There are two docu- 
ments, one in French, the other in Japanese, and these two 
documents constitute the contract. But if the statements of both 
the plaintiff and the defendant were admitted, then plaintiff 
had never bargained for the breadth and other measure of the steps, 
and defendant had known nothing of the model by which he was to 
guide himself in building. Ifthe purties were in such a position to 
each other, how could the work have been carried on? It is there- 
fore to be supposed both that plaintiff considered the estimate with 
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regard to the steps binding on himself, and that defendant through | taining other substances in addition to these. Older etatements that 
an interpreter had beon made acquainted with the contents of the | the haves of Fuca'yptus contnin, besides the essential oil, quinia or 


French document. 

According to the estimate, in which the number of steps, ete. 
were mentioned, the defendant had calculated the cost, and contract- 
ed for the price of the job; when, therefore, plaintiff, under pretext 
of making the steps look like their American model, asked for four 
steps instead of three, and five steps instead of four, he broke the 
contract, and, to avwid pecuniiry loss, the defendant was obliged 
to stop work. 

For these regsoyus the plaintiffs claim is hereby dismissed. 


‘'uKIo SAIBANSIIO. 
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REMARKABLE PLANTS, 





THE Bive Gum Tree (Eucalyptus globulus, Labil). 


( Nature. ) 


80 much attention hns been directed during the lust few years to 
the various remarkable virtues attributed to this tree, that an ex- 
aggernated iden of its value may exist in many minds, Sufficient has, 
however, been estublished on irrefragable authority to justify a brief 
account, in this series of papers, of the known properties and quali- 
ties of the Eucalyptus. We rely for a considerable proportion of 
our facts on a lecture delivered before the Royal Butunic Society of 
London in 1874, oy Prof. Bentley, and on the account of the tree in 
Bentley and Trimen’s ‘“‘ Medicinal Plants” part 15. 

The genus Eucalyptus is a lurge one, numbering nbout 150 species, 
and belongs to the natural order Myrtaces, distinguished by the 
number of trees and shrubs included in it which yield nrumutic pro- 
perties. The species are all, with a few doubtful exceptions, natives 
of Australia or Tasmania, and @-e known in the Colones as “ gum- 
trees” and “stringy-bark trees” They are ull evergreen trees, 
several of them of enormous height. The one we are describing, s 
native of Tasmania and temperate Australia, is perhaps the moat 
gigantic of them all, not unfrequently attaining & height of upwards 
of 300 feet. 

The leaves vary remarkably a-cording to the age of the plant; 
when it is young they are large, sersile, anid opposite, of a bluish 
glaucous-white colour, and pluced at right angles to the branches on 
which they grew, while on older plan's they are much narrower, 
alternate, bluish green, and by a twisting of the petiole, 
appear as if placed obliquely, or .in the sume plane as the 
branches, with their flat surfaces luteral. The flowers are large 
and not very unlike those of the myrtle, with» very large number 
of stumens, but differing in the ubsence of a curolla, the limb of the 
calyx becoming detached when the flower opens in the form of a lid 
or “operculum.” 

The rapidity of the growth of this tree is one of its most remark- 
able and valuable features. Although not introduced into this c.un- 
try till the year 1856, and not perfectly hardy here, except perhaps 
in the extreme south-west, trees of n consilerable size are not un- 
frequently seen. A specimen only two yenrs old has flowered thi« 

ear in the Economic House at the Regents’ Park Botanic Gardens. 
Tn ita native courtry it is stated that in a grove planted only sixteen 
years, the average height of tho trees is seventy-two feet, and the 
girth of the stems six feet; while a tree ten years old presents the 
development of @ well-grown ouk of acentury. In fifty years they 
are said to attnin a height of from 160 to 200 feet, and the trunk u 
circumference of from 50 to 60 feet at the base. Even where the 
Eucalyptus is not indigenous, well-authenticated instances of @ rapi- 
dity of growth almost equalling this are on record ii favournble 
climates. Mr Thomas Hambury states that near Mentone & seedling 
planted in March, 1869, was then three feet high; in 1874 it had 
reached forty-cight feet, and the circumference of the trunk was 
three feet. at three feet nbove the ground. In Algeria the growth is 
no less astonishingly rapid. The gignntic size of the trunk is com- 
bined with a peculiarity of growth which greutly adds to the value 
of the timber. It rarely sends out a branch till the stem is 100 feet 
high, and Professor Bentley states that planks have frequently been: 
cut 160 feet long, twenty inches brond, and six inches thick. The 
timber is +tated to be at the same time remarkable for its hardness 
and durability. 

This rapid growth renders the Eucalyptus nn invaluable tree for 
planting in countrics where deforesting lus been carried to so great 
an extent as to prejudically diminish the rainfall; and it has now 
been more or less successfully cultivated for this purpose in France, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Italy. Corsica, Algerin, Egypt, St. Helena, 
Palestine, the uplands of India, Natal, other parts of south Africa, 
Cuba, and various parts of North and South Aimericn, It has al- 
ready been stated that it is not hardy in this country, @ tempera- 
ture below the freezing point—or even in soine casesa litile above it 
—appearing to kilit. Another useful quality of the tree is that, in 
consequence of its deciduous bnrk, it is not attacked by parasites 
Baron von Mueller, the director of the Botanic Gurdens at Mel- 
bourne, states that the ashes of the wood of this and of others species 
of Eucalyptus contuin a very large proportion of potash, in some 
cases as much as twenty-one per cent. 

The medicinal properties of the Eucalyptus globulus are due to 
the presence, so common in trees and shrubs belonging to the Myr- 
taces, of a volatile oil, in various parts of the plant, but. especially 
in the mature leaves. This oil may readily be obtained by distilla- 
tion with water, is of a yellow colour when freshly distilled, and res- 
inifies by exposure tothe air. Ite principal constituent was found 
by Cloéz to be a colourless liquid boiling at 347° F., which he re- 

rded as analogous to camphor, and to which he gave the name 

ucalyptol ; more recent investigations have shown this to be a mix- 

ture of two substances, a terpene_and a cymol, the «s+: "tin oil con- 
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some Other of the well-known cinchona nlknloids, Lave been shown, 
by the researches of Htroughton, to be rliogether without foun- 
dation. 

The value of the kaves ns a febrifuge, eapecially in casea of inter- 
mittent fever, has been aitested by many medical practitioners, 
English, Italian, and French ; and in Australia the leaves have long 
had @ popular reputation in the treatment of fevers. ‘They are best 
ndministered in tho form of an alcoholic tincture, which is also use- 
fulas a stimulant and antispasmodic Av an external dressing for 
wounda it is stu‘ed by M. Gimbett that the baleamic nature of the 
leaves not only lms u curative effect, but removes all the unpleasant 
odour. The oil is uleo used as x disinfectant and antiseptic. 

But the point to which the most interest attaches in connection 
with the Lucaliptus is ita alleged anti-malarial properties, in con- 
sequence of which it has been called tho “ fever-destroying. tree.” 
On this subject Prof. Bentley saya that “the evidence that las been 
adduced frum Australia, the native country of the tree, and from 
parts of the world where it has been introduced, und which are 
favournble to its growth, in testimony of its uuti-malarial properties, 
is so strong that, allowing for exaggeration in some cases, it can 
scarcely be doubted that this tree does produce a most beneficial 
effect by destroying the fever-producing miasm of marshy districts ; 
and that it should consequently be introduced into all countries and 
districts where the climatic influences are f.vourable for its develope 
ment, aud where such miusmatic emanations nre to be found.” 
Special interest. attaches to the introduction of the blue gum tree 
into Italy for this purpose, and it is confidently hoped that by its 
mean the problem may at length be solved of destroying the noxious 
malaria which hus in recent times rendered the level country round 
Rome 80 unhealthy in the summer season. The chief difficulty is 
with the cccasionul frosts to which Northern Italy is subject. Of a 
large number of trees planted at one time by the Roman Railway 
Company along the line from Rome to Naples, only those in the 
neighbourhood of Naples survived the first winter. It is possible, 
however, that if they became established through a succession of 
mild winters, and attuined a good size, they might then be able to 
resist slight fro ts. 

The mode in which the trees thus act in influencing the climate 
is open to somewhat more controversy. The popular idea is that 
the efficient cause is the odorous and antiseptic emanations from the 
lenves It is quite likly that some influence is exerted in this way, . 
but it seems most probable that the chief effect produced is by the 
nction of the roots on the soil. This function of trees is often great. 
ly overlooked. The effect of the planting of forests in decreasing 
the ruinfull is frequently erroncously stuted to be due to the attractive 
force of the trees on the moisture in the air, similar to that exerted 
by a range of mountains; but it is difficult to conceive that the 
small mass of the entire folinge of a forest can exert any appreciable 
influence in this direction, The mode in which trees mainly act 
is by their roots arresting the rainfall, which wouid otherwise escape 
by the natural drainage of the country ; the combined forces of capile 
larity, osmose, and transpiration then cause the asceut through the 
lissues of the tree of the water thus arrested, and the lurger portion 
is eventually given off into the air through the stomata of the leaves. 
In this way a forest tree will inn very short time give off into the 
air its own weight in water, which must eventually condenee, and 
he again deposited ag rnin or dew. It is quite possible, however, 
that the effect of the planting of trees may be apparently the reverse 
of this in swampy countries where there is no natural drainage. The 
water then nccumulates in the soil; and, if the country is bare of 
timber-trees aud the sun powerfal, a rapid decompusition takes place 
of the herbaceous vegetation with the consequent emanation of 
malarial vapours. The effict of the planting of trees under such 
conditions will be to supply artificial druinage ; the accumulation of 
water in the soil und the consequent noxious effluvia will be dimin- 
ished and finally prevented, and the atmusphere will be rendered, 
if not drier, ut all events more wholesome. This is the mode in 
which itis hoped that the malarial fevers of the Cumpagna may 
ultimately succumb to the influence of the Eucalyptus. In no 
quarter of the world have tho beneficial effects of the planting of 
this tree been more distinctly seen than in Algeria, where it has 
been carried on to a considerable extent for some years, mainly 
through the exertion of private individuals, French and English, 
nided by the Government. All the good things that have been said 
about it are there found to have been realised. A. W. B. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOUAMA STATION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
25th November, 1877. 





Passengers, Parcels, &c.............08- Perit Yes yer) 
Merchandise, &c............. gabedeadeesseseces wee 815.21 
POU issscesasstaneces $8,352.81 


Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last year. 


Passengers, Parcels, &C.......scseceseeeees voeeeeee $0,947.08 
Merchandise, Oise sisctesedevwacbuacdeasés¥esedasses® 586.42 





Total. .cccccrssesssvees $s 039-00 
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REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpvon, 29th November, 1877. 
SERVIA. 


Despatches report that the Servian Militia abroad has 
been ordered to join the army by the 30th of November, 
when it is expected that a Proclamation of Servia’s In- 
dependence will be declared. 


Tue War tn TurKeEY IN EvROPE. 
The troops of Suleiman Pasha are advancing on 
Metchka. 
Lonpon, November 27th, 1877. 


Count Andrassy states that he does not consider the 
proper moment to have arrived for offering mediation 
between the Russian and Turkish belligerents. 

The Russian Press proposes as the conditions of peace 
to be accepted :— 

The cession of the Turkish fleet to Russia. 

A joint Russo-Turkish command of the passage of the 
Dardanelles, to the exclusion of all the other Foreign 
Powers. _ 

An Imperial Irade has been published in Turkey, calling 
out a levy of one hundred and fifty thousand civil guards. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

Despatches report that a Roumanian Army Corps is 
besieging Widdin, that the Russian forces have captured 
Etropol (?), and that the Turkish troops have abandoned 
Orchanie. 

FRANCE. 

A Conservative Ministry having been formed, the 
Chamber of Deputies has adopted a resolution refusing to 
enter into relations with the Ministry. 

President MacMahon bas resolved on a policy of re- 
sistance. 

ENGLAND. 

The Daily News states that it considers England bound 

to ratify the Chefoo Convention without further delay. 


Lonvon, November 24th, 1877. 
FRANCE. 


President MacMachon is experiencing great difficulty 
in forming a New Cabinet. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF War. 

A Russian Division having been left in possession of 
Kars, the remainder of the Russian troops in Turkey in 
Asia are marching, under command of General Melikoff, 
on Erzeroum. 

Lonpvon, November 21st, 1877. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury has forwarded to the Earl of 
Derby a Memorial bearing forty-five thousand signatures, 
the which is in favour of the ratification of the Chefoo 
Convention and urges moderation to be used with the 
Chinese on the subject of Tariff, as also the with- 
drawal of protection from the Opium Trade ; and that 
China be treated equitably. 

INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF WaAnk. 

According to an official Turkish despatch the Turkish 
troops made on the 19th instant a reconnaissance between 
the Lom and Jantra, encountering and defeating the 
Russian forces with heavy loss ; they also burnt Pyrgos. 

London, Nov. 14th 1877. 

Suleiman Pasha has been appointed Commander-in 
Chief of the Turkish army in Roumelia ; Azli Hasha has 
been appointed Commander of the Turkish troops at 


Rasgrad. 
ig Russian official despatch substantially confirms the 
news of the Turkish success at Azizie on the 9th instant. 





ARIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS, 

London, 7th November.—Quertier’s Ministry has 
collapsed, and the for mer Ministry will remain in office. 

The “ Morning Post” states that the Turks have aban- 
doned, and the Russiaus bave occupied Erzeroum. The 
Turkish troops are said to be making for Erzinghan and 
Trebizonde. 

London, 7th November.— Marshal Macmahon disclaims 
any intention of resiguing the Presidentship of the French 
Republic, 

Digitized 


» Google 


The French Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 


reopened quietly and Monsieur Jules Grevy was elected 
President of the Chamber. 

Ghazi Ahmed Mukhtar telegraphs that, on the 5th 
instant, the Russians having attacked his position at 
Deveboyun, he deemed it necessary to retire to Erzeroum, 

On the 5th, Genoral Scobeleff cannonaded the Turkish 
southern positions at Plevna. 

Kurrachee, 17th October.—The 2nd Belooch Regiment 
has received orders to proceed at once to the Bolan Rass. 
They march next Saturday. It is believed this force will 
cooperate with one from Jacobabad and the Punjab. 

London, 29th Oct.—The Hon E. P. Thesiger has been 
appointed Lord Justice of the Court of Appeal, in place 
of the Right Hon. Sir R. T. Amphlett, who has resigned. 

London, 30th October.—The French Ministry have 
tendered their resignations, in order to leave Marshal 
MacMahon free. 





ENIGMA, 


My second holds my first, 

With which I quench my thirst, 
And when thou open art, 

Thou conquerest my heart, 
Because thou teachest art. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


My first with commerce is concerned, 
Engrossin , thoughts both skilled and learn’d ; 
My second heeds but certain laws, 

For it one can't assign a cause. 

Combined, I may incite to sin, 

Tho’ some my favour strive to win. 


The news you've heard, Miss A. was seen 
To kiss a lord behind the screen, 

Bold jade, it was not even dark, 

Past the rubicon of a lark, 

Her parents’ wrath was great I ween, 

She vowed it sweet, fit for a queen, 

To her all honour we accord 

Her elder brother was the lord. 





NM API 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA oF NOVEMBER 24TH. 

A Flag.—1, on ships, in armies; 2, on a church steeple ; 3, 
carried in processions; 4, toy flag; 5, large banner ; 6, of 
victory or rejoicing ; 7, 8, flagstones ; 9, pavements ; 10, 1l, the 
water-flag and the garden- flag; 12, stones of the street ; 13, ham- 
mered and beaten by the paviour; 14, stones; 15, plants ; 16, 
ensign presented to soldiers ; 17, to droop or grow ’ dejected. 


—— 


Correct answer received from ‘‘ Fujiyama,”’ 


Answers to Chess Problem, Enigma and Double Acrostic are 


solicited, 





PROBLEM, 
by H. Turron. 
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WHITE. ~ 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





We withold the sulution of S. Lioyd’s problem of 24th November 
until neat week, 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—At the beginning of the week a fair business was done in 16/24 and 
28/32 Yarns, medium to good spinning; but the demand seems now to be satisfied and the market closes quiet. 
Of 38/42 some sales are reported. For Shirtings asmall enquiry continues at low rates. 7. Cloth and Velvets 
move in small quantities, whereas other articles are neglected. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


Ibs. 384 yds. 89 in. per pee.... $1.45 to $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 384 yde. 44 in. » + 180 to 2.20] 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 86in. perpee. ... ... 2.20 to 2.40 
8lbs.4to 84 Ibs. 883 ,, 89 in. » eo 160 to 2.35 | Turkey Reds 24 yds. 830in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib.... 0.65 to 0.80 
9 Ibe. 384 ,, 44in. » ee 2.00 to 2.474] Black Velvete sud Ses. weet eee. Sew tee, aes Pao 00° O25 
T. Cloth 7lbs. 24 =,, 82in. » e+ 140 to 1.674] English Drills 14/16 the. 40 yde, 80 in. ... ... 2.40 to 2.66 
6lbs. 24 , 82in. ,,  ... 1.10 to 1251 ‘Taffachelass 12 yds, 48 in, .. «. 1.80 to 3.25 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 t0 24 we see cee eee wee por picul...$28 50 to 82.00 | No. 88 to 42 2... ace ase one oe per picul... $86.00 to 40.00 
No. 28 t0 32... eee cee wee eee POY picul... $82.75 to 35.00 Reverse I'wist 16-24 1... oo 99 ee _ 


Woollens.—We have again a very dull week to report. Blankets and Unions are lower, and Black 
Orleans, Italians aad Figured Orleans are neglected. There has been, however, a little more activity in the 
demand for Mousselines de Laine, but as prices offered are still very unsatisfactory, holders decline to accept 
them. 


Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 5.60 to 7.00 | Figured Mousselinesde Laine ...30 yds. 30in.,. 0.25 to 0.284 
Figured Orleans ... ... 29—30 yds. 38] in. ... 4.26 to 5.50 Multicolored % ...80 yds. 30 in... 0.28 to 0.37% 
Shimagoro sg. wee ae 80 yds. 30 in. ... 3.75 to 6.25 | Cloth,all wool plain or fancy ...48 in. to 62in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Italian Cloth ... ... .. —30 yds. 82in. ... 0.25 to 0.32 Presidents we eee =o O4 In. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—30 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | Pilots ... ... «. «-64in. to 56 in... 0.46 to 0.56 
Camlets Aestd. ... ... 56—68 yds. 81 in. ... — Union... ... wa = ...5Sin. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.80 
Lastings, Japan... ... ... 22—80 yds. 32 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 | Blankets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 lbs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.45 
Plain Mouaselines de Laine —30 yds. 80 in. ... 0.17 to 0.18 
Sugar.—In the absence of business, prices remain nominally as last quoted. 
Sugar:—Takaoin bag __...(nom.)... per picul... $4.45 ° China No. 4 Kook-fuh  ... ... ... per picul...$6.70 to $7.10 
» inbasket ... 4, «. i oe $4 224 » No.5 Kong-fun 1... se ae 1» ose $6.20 to $6.60 
Taiwanfooin bag... ... «+ es a $4.35 | 9» No. G H-pok ... 0... cee eee »y» ~—s ee $5.20 to $5.80 
do. in basket... .. ... ” sei $4.00 Swatow Brown 2... 10. ose cee eee » ee None. 
China No. 1 Ping-fah... ... 35 ; None | Daitong Ga oveieh tae kes. eum “Wes » soe $8.70 to $8.90 


» No.2Ching-pak ... 5, se $7.90 to $8.30 , Inpan Rice... cue cee cee ens $2.10 to $2.45 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... a. ‘5 oe $7.40 t0$7.70 . Kerosene Oil,nominal ... ... oe giv. Gae $5.00 


Kerosene Oil.—Prices have gradually advanced to $5, at which the market closes firm. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk.—A very fair daily business has been done during the week, but the news from France having lately 
been somewhat less encouraging, dealers have been induced to sulimit. to a reduction on prices for Hanks, which 
now brings them down to former quotations. Probably owing to the undesirable quality of most late arrivals, 
the rejections of Dyepots have been very considerable, and as the general demand is for good Silk, the result of 
the week’s transactions is small. 

Kakeda, Hamatski, and Filatures have attracted a good deal of attention at former rates, whilst there is 
not much doing in Harimitchi and Sendai. 

Settlements amount to 140 bales of Hanks, 70 bales of Oshius, and 55 bales of Filatures, making a total 
of 265 bales. Arrivals are about 1,000 bales, and stocks 2,800 bales. The total export since Ist of July 
is 12,029 bales, against 16,553 bales for a corresponding period last year. The French mail steamer has at 
present about 600 bales on board. 


In London at 48.0d. per lb. In Lyons at f. 5.05 per kilo. 


Hanks,—Superior .........ccecee sesscesecsseeseesecessseesess $580 to 600 20/9 to 21/5 57.00 to 59.00 
a Boat NOW 2 scusstnsivadicdacewee leviewscedacnts $560 to 570 20/1 to 20/5 55.00 to 56.00 
be Good NO. 2  v.cieeccccccscecsesevceessecsssesseeess $540 to 550 19/6 to 19/9 53.00 to 54.00 
ws Good all round No. 2h....scccsseesereesecseasese $510 to 530 18/5 to 19/1 51.00 to 52.00 
ne Medium No. 8 .........cc0.c.csceersescesessvecess $480 to 500 17/5 to 18/L 48.00 to 50.00 
” Common to inferior No. 4 & 6.......ccesessee0. $450 to 470 16/5 to 17/1 45.00 to 47.00 
Og lid = Stee siciessciincicsisisweevcises svers <cadexse. <ivese — — aa 
‘i TB OAG vi inn Cast vase cane tute tadnceuctab escdeieccicacs: BO0U LO-0CC 19/9 to 20/1 54.00 to 55.00 
7 ediuan IEE: | $80 to 660 18/1 to 19/1 50.00 to 68 00 
Hamatski,—Good to Beat.............cscccesesssseeceseeese, $450 to 480 16/5 to 17/5 45.00 to 48.00 
ee Common to Medium. ..........-ecsscscescssssesee $430 to 440 15/9 to 16/1 43.00 to 44.00 
Kakeda,—Extra and Best.......c0..csscsesessssveessessseees $600 to 650 21/5 to 23/1 59.00 to 64.00 
‘s ROO iiss hsate savin pend sacsuxedenaenwecdineesavasdecesss- 2000 FO BOO 20/1 to 20/9 55.00 to 57.00 
re Medium. ........ccseee c.sevesecsssesscseessscsesesesee $000 to 550 18/1 to 19/9 50.00 to 54.00 
BMG UUNGH iceincreadstsicssatisasiavs aan ssteisowsce Siw ersead tate cases $630 to 750 22/5 to 26/5 62.00 to 73.00 


Tea.—Since the date of our last issue the Ten market has been quiet, settlements amounting to 2,100 
piculs, and arrivals having been on a very limited scale. Stocks in Yokohama probably do not exceed 3,500 
piculs, A slight demand for Finest to Choice parcels has been current, but holders having raised their selling 
figures to an absurd height, business in these classes has been greatly impeded. 


Common ase eee cae tweets wes ngs $10.60 to $13.00 Fine ... ose nee tee tee awe $21 00 to $24.00 


Good Common ou. see eee tee ee nee $12.00 to S14,00 Finest 4. wee vee eee eee $27.00 to $32.00 
Medium aon vee aus ete een eee ase Sia to 16.00 Choice eee eee eee eee eee £34.00 nominal 
Good Medium ete eee ete ave tan een $17.00 to $10.00 Choiceat eee eae aes oot eee — 
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EXOHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—Business has been quiet during the past week, and rates show a considerable decline on 


last quotations. 
Ratee close as follows :— 


Sraxrine—Bank 6 monthe’ sight..........e.00 «. 3a. 113d. 
‘ Bank Bille on demand........06 os 8s. 10gd. 
Private 6 monthe’ sight..... coseee 38. LI Gd. 

On Paris—Bank Sight ..........cccccsecccesceece 4.87% 

Bank 6 monthe’ sight............ 4.974 
Private 6 me. sight......-....00.... 5.05 


2 % die. 


On Hoxexone—Bank BIG NG soeicvacennncand cess 4s 
yo’ sight.......c0...00e Ih wy 


‘s Private 10 


| Ow SHanaHat—Bank sight .........scccscesscceeee 7B 
.: Private 10 daye sight...........006 788 

Ow New Yorx—Bank Bille on demand......... 94 

ee 80 days sight Private..............0. 96 

On San Franc sco—Bank Bills on demand... 94 

‘ 80 days sight Private......... 96 
POINGRER! csecs catcecaces necgrassasesnasih de iehessvianvataen aS 
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Shipping Entelligence. 








PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Z%bre from Hongkong.—Revd. Mr. Vigroux, and 
servant, Mr. Dybrowski, and Ah Tin. 

Per Steam ship City of Tokio for Hongkong.—Mre. C. V. M. 
Marques and family. 

Per Steam-ship Tokio Mara, for Shanghai and porte.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Tanita and family, Mr. and Mre. Curtie, Mrs. Clarkson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kawaguchi, Miss Moon, Mrs. Edward, pee Corner, 
Messrs. Noda, Otawn, Blethen, Koeo, Uchiumi, -Miyakawa, P. Co- 
lomb, Horikawa, Tsuchida, Gove, Hashimoto, Muriyama, Mimura, 
Tsunekawa, and Hirose. 

Per Steam-ship Malacca, for HWongkong.—Mrs. Morrie, Mesers. 
H. Heimann, Horisi Fukawo, Goro Johioin, and 5 Chinese in the 
steerage 

Per Steam-ship Suada, from Hongkong.—Col. and Mrs. pee 
Mise Glover, Mr. Livermore and servant; 5 Chinese on deck. 


CARGO. 


Per Steam-ship Tokio Mars for Shanghai and ports. — 


Treasure sides sie Sas in Fen 500,000.00 
Per Steam-ship Malacca, for Hongkong.— 


Silk for England ... en -»» 299 bales. 
290 


France ... sie aoe ie ee . 
Italy 26, 
Total .»» 615 bales. 


Per Steam-ship Sunda, from Hongkong :— 


Transhipinent, general... 848 packages. 


General ... .. 1,696 ,, 
Sugar . 6,436 ,, 
Total ... .. 7,480 packages. 
REPORTS. 


The Maid Marion reports: Left Nagnsaki on the 12th instant. 
Had moderate easterly winds and fine weather to Oosima; thence 
fresh gales and rough weather until the 24th instant, when, off Rock 
Islands, experienced a terrific gale with mountainous gea, lasting 16 
hours; the wind, commencing at E.N.E, blew by North to 
West. During the gule the vessel suffered na loss of some sails and 
part of the bulwarks. 


The H. M.’s 8. Mfudeste reports: Left;Kobe November 24th. Ex- 
perienced a moderate N.W. gale followed by fine weather to the 
26th instant, when, at 2 p.m. had a severe W.N.W. gale lasting 18 
hours, which was succeeded by fine weather and northerly winds to 
port; arrived st 2 p.m., 28th November. 


The American ship Alice M. Minott reports :—Left Newcastle, 
N.S. W., on lst October ; came up to the westward of New Caledonia. 
Had moderate and light 8S. E. winds to the Equator, which was 
crossed on the 26.h October, in longitude 164.30 F. Thence 
had light winds and trades to 30 degrees north latitude, whence 
experienced severe gales from the north-west, almost reaching 
hurricane force on the 23rd and 24th instante, in lat. 32.8 N., 
longitude 134.57. E. During this gale a few sails were blown away. 
On the 26th instant, while beating up the Gulf, met with a heavy 
equall. and was forced to anchor under shelter of the Eastern shore. 
Arrived at anchor off Yokoska at 9 p.m. 28th inat., and beat up to 
harbour during the night of the 29th, arriving at 4.4.m. on the 30th 
November. The American barkantine Laura A. Burnham, Capt, 
Philtips, left Newcastle on the 29th September for this port. 


“ Berkeley, Sept. 1869.—Gentlemen, I feel it a duty I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great benefit I have derived by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to your agent, Mr. Bell, Berkeley, 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I 
suffered excruciating pain fora length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving any benefit at all. After 
taking two bottles of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, HENRY ALLPAss,— 
To the Proprietors of NoRTON’s CAMOMILE PILLs,” 


January 13, 1877, 
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THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 


A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Natty Edition, $12 al annum. 

WEEKLY Edition. Per annum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 

FORTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
vid San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7 


Three months. $4. 
AGENTS OF THE PAPER. - 

LONDON.......... G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 

: F. Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard 

Street. 

: Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
NEw YORK ...... A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San Francisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street, 
HoNGKONG ...... Lane, Crawford & Co. 
SHANGHAI........ Kelly & Co. 
Hioago & OzaKa... F. Walsh & Co. 
NaGasaKI........ China & Japan Trading Co. 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these papers. 


THE LADIES’ DIRECTORY 


FOR 


1878, 


WILE BE READY 


EARLY IN 


SANUARY. 


Price, One Dollar. 


Yokohama, December 1, 1877. 
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BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 


ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America ; 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN, 
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Shipping Tntelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 






























Date. SHip’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frae & Rie. Ela WHERE FROM. ConsIGNEES. 
Nov. 25] Tibre De Girard French str. 1726 | Hongkong M. M. Co. 

» 27) Maid Marion Forrest British brig 289 | Nagasaki Ed. Fischer & Oo. 

»» 28) Modeaste Capt. Buller {| H.B.M’s corvt.| 1405 | Kobe oe 

» 29) Sunda Reeves British str. 1704 | Hongkong“ P. & O. Co. 

,, 80) Alice M. Minott Whitmore — | American ship| 1100 |Newcastle,N.8.W./|Oct. Walsh, Hall & Co. 

>» 80) Elisabeth Capt. Von Wic-| Germ. frigate | 2160 | Hakodate _— 


kede 








° : DEEPA RTURES. 
Dare. Surp’s Name. CapTaIN. Frag & Ria. Syl J) ESTINATION. CarGu. DESsPATCHED BY 
Noy. 24) City of Tokio Maury - American str. | 5060 | Hongkong 
y 25) Sumida Maru Gorlach Japanese str. 896 | Kobe 
» 26) Tokio Maru Swain Japanese str. | 1146 | Shanghai & ports 
3» 27| Malacca Smith British str. 1709 ; Hongkong 
»» 27| Julia A. Brown Nickerson Am. 3-m. schr| 643 | Kobe 
2+} Kingdom of Sweden| Smith British bq. 787 | Kobe 





Deo. 1} Veadnick Capt. Novosel-| Russ. corvette) 1069 | Yesso 
: 8 


Wessels in PWardour. 











NaMeg. Caprain. | Fiaa anv Rie. | ‘Tons. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DE8TINATION. 
STEAMERS. 
Parseo Sergeant British steamer | 10165 | Singapore Nor. 22 L, Kniffler & Co. 
Sunda Reeves British steamer | 1704 | Hongkong Nov. 29/ P. & O. Co. 
Tibre De Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong Nov. 25 | M. B. Co. 
'Thabor Pendered Japanese steamer; 600 | Kobe Oct. 9 | Lighthouse Department.| Hongkong 
Volga Rolland French steamer | 1502 | Hongkong Nov. 10| M. M. Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. , 
Annie W. Weston | Winsor American barque| 740 {Put back “ cargo; Oct. 19 | Ed. Fischer & Co. 
umage 
Alice Law British barque 650 | New York ‘| Nov. 9 | Ed. Fischer & Co. 
Alice M. Minott Withmore | American ship {| 1100 | Newcastle,N.S.W. | Nov. 30] Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Jupiter Johnson Russian schooner} 650 | Kurile Island Nov. 8 | Captain 
Lotte Haskerl Russian schooner} 25 | Kurile Islands Oct. 26 | Captain 
Maid Marion Forrest British brig 289 | Nagasaki Nov. 27 | Ed. Fischer & Co. 
Naworth Williams British barque 350 | Antwerp Oct. 23 | EK. Moulron 
Otsego Cook Am. schooner 52 | Kurile Islands July 19 | H. Cook 
Parmenio Abbott British barque 869 | Sydney, N.S. W. Sept. 7 | Ed. Fischer & Co. 
Pauline Tyrer British barque 472 | London _ | Nov. 9 | Gtitechow & Co. 
Reindeer British schooner | — | Nagasaki —_ F. D. Walker 
Tori — British schooner 52 | Kurile Islands Oct. 21 | Captain ' 
Willard Mudgett Dickie American barque| 875 | Newcastle, N.8.W.| Oct. 13 | Walsh, Hall & Co. New York 


Vessels of gwar in Port. 

















Name. Gons.| Tons. DgsoriPTION. CoMMANDER: 

RU S3SSIAN— Aaydamak 7 1000 | Corvette Captain Tirtoff 

"9 Boyan... | 8 2000 | Corvette (Flag ship of Rear Admiral O.| Captain Boyle 
GERMAN—Elieabeth .. i 2150 | Frigate [Stackelberg)| Captain Von Wickede 
AMERICAN—Tennessee ... .../ 23 4220 | U.S.frigate(FlagshipofRearAdm. Patterson)| Captain \ oung 

“9 Alert ... | 4 541 | Sloop Commander R. Boyd 
BRITISH —Kestrel 4 562 | Gun-vessel | Commander Theobald 

” Modeste .. « .../ 14 1406 | Corvette Captain Buller, C.B. 
FRENCH—La Clocheterie... ...| 12 1990 | Corvette Captain Reynier 


—_ ~ we ee 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE, 


At the Office of this Paper, 


IN PAMPHLET FORM, 


The British Consular Trade Reports 


FOR THE OPEN PORTS, 


AND 


SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF 


JAPAN, 
FOR THE YEAR 1876, 


Price, One Dollar. 


Yokohama, September 26, 1877. tf, 


GO-GAKU HTORI ANNAI, 


OR 


GUIDE TO SELF INSTRUCTION, 
In English and Japanese, 
In 8 Vols., 


BY 


CAPTAIN F. BRINKLEY, 


Royal Artillery. 
The Japanese Government having GRANTED THE 


COPYRIGHT of this work, its price IS NOW RE- 
DUCED TO 


THREE DOLLARS. 


May be obtained at Messrs. Lanz, Crawrorp & Co 
and Messrs. F. WermorE & Co. 


Yokohama, October 27, 1875. 





_—— er = 
Bt FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
supplying the HIGHEST AMOUNT OF 


SD, NOURISHMENT 
0ST DicEsTIBLE 
AND 


CONVENIENT 






2) FORM. 


aa GAVORY & MOORE, 


143, New Bond-st., London, 
and all 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


~ NOTICE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED is prepared to attend to 
the Landing, Clearing, or Shipping of 
Oargo at this Port, at Reasonable Rates. 
CAPT. D. SCOTT, 
Custom House, 
££, 











Yokohama, August 3, 1872. 


NOTICE. 


RANSLATIONS from ENGLISH into JAPAN 
ESE, or from JAPANESE into ENGLISH 
undertaken. 


Address M., Care of 


“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 


No. 32, Water Street. 
Yokohama, March 2, 1875. tf. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Fire Insurance Company. 








Rien UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent 
to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 
at Current Rates, at Yokohama and Tokié. 


E. L. B. MCMAHON. 


Yokohama, July 18, 1874. 3ms. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1710. 





| Cig chesroactipie effected upon almost all descriptions of 
Property at the current rates of premium, 


Total Sum insured in 1876, £248,980,367. 


Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 
promptitude and liberality. 


WILKIN & ROBISON, 
Agents, 
Yokohama and Kobe. 


tf. 


Geo. H. Allcock, 
PUBLIC SILK INSPECTOR, 


Office, No. 33, Water Street. 


Yokohama, January 25, 1877. 











Yokohama, July 26, 1877. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


W. CRAWFORD & CO., 


75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 


LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 


tinent. 


E beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 


hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 85s. each. 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 6ms. 





TRAD MARE. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 
24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Digitized by Gor gle 
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W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HON- 
OUR awarded, CenTENNIAL Exuisition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmanship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades, 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 


The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action. Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hinting 
being the desideratum required is obtuined by this power- 
ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £380.0.0, and 
£37,10.0, This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 


Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS 
at £8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0.0. Shooting 
guaranteed. 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£15/0/0. Well finished, good materials £21.0.0. Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra, 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 

Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards of guns at the Centennial. ‘‘ The crowning glory 
of the display was the case of W. & C. Scott & Son. 
This firm has sent more good guns to this country during 
the past few years than any other, and they especially 
commend themselves to American sportsmen from the 
fact that they furnish good guns, honestly made, and of 
high shooting powers at very moderate prices. Their 
TRIPLEX ACTION combines, in the highest degree, 
strength with simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the 
favor of all who test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strongly 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 30 
shillings extra). For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—‘Slight, Medium or Full. 
BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities, 


SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 
Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. ‘This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 
SNIDERS Military and Sporting. MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 
DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 
SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 
Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877. 
Original fron 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 

have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 

and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 

found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 

meee of rave g r which might result from an omisson to renew. 

It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 

a a 80 given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal! unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874, 


———_— -— ~ —— —_ 
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There has been no political news of importance to chronicle 
in the past week. The ball given by the community to Cap- 
tain Young and the officers of the Tennessee previous to her 
departure from this port was in every respect a complete suc- 
cess, and the Committee deserve the most unbounded praise 
for the thorough and tasteful manner in which they carried 
out the arrangements. About two hundred and fifty people 
were present, the Diplomatic and Consular bodies being 
largely represented. By the kind permission of the Govern- 
or of Kanagawa Ken, who was likewise present, the Town 
Hall was placed at the disposal of the Committee. The 
good wishes of the community and the regret felt by 
all at the departure of the Tennessee were gracefully ex- 
pressed in a speech by the Chairman, Mr. Russell Robertson, 
and replied to in feeling terms by Captain Young. The 
entertainment was throughout one of the most successful 
that has ever taken place in Yokohama. The Tennessee left 
on Tuesday, for Kobe, on her homeward voyage, accompanied 
by the hearty wishes of all for the welfare of those who have 
so long been resident among us, and whose gracious hospitality 
will be sadly missed. 














The Dramatic Club of Yokohama did well when it selected 
for presentation on Thursday night, Foote’s bright and ever- 
green comedy The Liar. Itis not his best piece ; as works of 
theatrical art the Mayor of Garratt and The Recruiting Ser- 
geant are superior, but these two once famous plays were 
' written to pourtray the ephemeral humours of the day, and 
are, to modern audiences, obsolete and uninteresting, while 
The Liar still lives and will probably keep possession of the 


stage. 
Digitized by Cox gle 


;| implied, but not obtrusive moral. 











The comedy of The Liar is taken from various sources, 
Foote laid Plautus, Lope de Vega, Mrs. Centlivre, and Cre- 
billon under contribution, and having a vigorous style of his 
own, and arare knowledge of dramatic effect, produced an 
excellent comedy, full of life and incident, and with an 
The book of the play can 
be read with pleasure, as its well expressed, vivid, and impu- 
dent fictions always give amusement, and, as we saw last 
night, audiences never fail to appreciate the spontaneous wit, 
clever mystifications, and genial flow of the piece. Unhappily 
the style of the Georgian dramatists seems to be a lost art, 
What a difference between Foote’s easy and abounding 
humour and the laboured and tiresome trivialities of Mr. 
Tom Taylor, under whose editorship Punch has become as 
gruesome as a methodistic warning to sinners! 

The chief part in The Liar, Young Wilding, is one of 
Mr. Charles Mathews’ most finished personations, and we are 
fortunate in having in this remote and alien land a player who 
also, with an admirable art of his own, can represent the ready 
resources and amusing audacities of the hero. Mr. Bayne 
played the part with remarkable talent. This gentleman 
never forgets dramatic propriety, and we commend to fellow 
amateurs his excellent method. His manner is easy, he has 
a right conception of the creation, his articulation is distinct 
and perfect, and he never outrages the intelligence of his 
audience by unduly emphasizing speeches which would be 
distorted and vulgarized by over-accentuation. All that Mr. 
Bayne did was well done, and artistic, and we disagree with 
his reading in but one slight detail, viz.: we think he should 
have simulated contrition or distress when breaking the 
astounding and circumstantial fiction of the marriage at 
Abingdon in the county of Berkshire, but perhaps the fault 
or omission lies upon the stage directions. In Crebillon’s Le 
Menteur the analogous scene is ushered in by hysterical 
weeping, and passionate protestations, and the effect of the 
situation is heightened thereby. We are so confident of Mr. 
Bayne’s dramatic resources and power of characterization that 
we venture to suggest the revival, in Yokohama, of the Eng- 
lish version of Beaumarchais’ Marriage of Figaro. We are 
sure Mr. Bayne could play the immortal barber, and rival 
Coquelin. 

The father, Old Wilding, was very well played by Mr. Hay, 
whose performance, good in the earlier and level scenes, was 
equal to the occasion in the last act in which “angry passions 
rise” and bring into strong relief the absurd succession of 
dilemmas which end in catastrophe. The part of the amusing 
impostor, the valet Papillon, with choice scraps of bad 
French, abundant lying and effrontery, and the small remnant 
of a conscience, was well done by Mr. Pearson, whose speech, 
gesture, and bye play were excellent. This character is one 
of conscious exaggeration and imposture, but Mr. Pearson 
showed his skill and right feeling in not giving a farcical 
presentment. Mr. Bernard appeared as Sir James Elliot. The 
part is small but ought to be played with spirit and refinement. 
Mr. Bernard's performance was correct, agreeable, and meri 
torious. 

We are not ungrateful to the epicene characters. The part 
of Miss Grantham was played by a young gentleman, Mr, 
Brown, who performed the r¢(le with all attainable delicacy, 
and indeed with grace and fecling. But not the less it was a 
pity to see an accomplished amateur as Mr. Brown undoubt- 


edly is, ina woman's part, ; He has a real talent for comedy, 
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and would be at his best if not tramelled by the unaccustomed 
restraints of woman's dress, and the need for disguising his 
voice, the natural quality of which is, we think, a baritone- 
bass of good resonance in the lower notes. Mr. Brown will 
recognise the truth of this friendly criticism. In male costume 
he would make an interesting young gallant who would 
tenderly tell us about his numerous loves, his chequered hopes, 
his boundless despairs, his occasional raptures. We trust 
Bo good an actor will have a more suitable and grateful 
part given to him when the next drama is presented. 
Mr. Henley took the part of Miss Godfrey, and acted well. 
We also would like to see this amateur employ his evident 
talent in a more congenial representation, as he will do all that 
may be required of him with good taste, and sound dramatic 
instinct. 

The comedy was well mounted, the dresses were good, and 
the acting throughout was of uncommon merit. ll the per- 
formers were well trained, and possessed artistic reserve, so that 
the ordinary vices of amateur theatricals, obtrusiveness and 
neglect of dramatic propriety, were avoided. 

‘We are not ungrateful, but as we looked round the theatre 
it seemed to us that in this little outlandish place which has 
the enviable privilege of the presence of so much beauty, 
taste, refinement, and we are sure, innate dramatic talent, 
some ladies might be found to tread the boards. We respect- 
fully appeal to the ladies of Yokohama to come to the assis- 
tance of the Dramatic Club, as with their help we could have 
one of the best amateur corps in the East. For instance, how 
can aman do full justice to the part of the skittish Miss 
Grantham with her pretty coquetries, feminine distresses, 
tricks, stratagems, and reasonable maliciousness? And in 
this place there are a score or more of ladies with fair pre- 
sence, self possession, and mimetic talent, who with but 
little training would become delightful comédiennes! In 
Shanghai several plays have been performed in which 
ladies of the community have filled the women’s characters, 
and in the little society of Peking where ladies take part in 
the winter theatricals, the acting would do honour to any 
theatre in Europe. In this settlement there is abundant dra- 
matic talent among the fair residents, but it is now dormant, 
and we earnestly desire to wake it into life and action. We 
can promise appreciative and grateful audiences. 

The farce of the The Lion Slayer followed. As a piece of 
literary work it is contemptible, but yet is an uproarious, 
outrageous absurdity, which caused frequent laughter. The 
incidents occur in the regions of broad farce, and Messrs. 
Eyton, Brewer and the other gentlemen played the little ex- 
travagance in the robustest Adelphi style of low comedy, and 
according to the Wrightian and Toolean traditions. The farce 
was, in parts, certainly droll, and the actors for once renounced 
their accustomed ways of gentility and assumed the exquisite 
vulgarity which tickled the audience. Mr. Vivanti was a 
pretty soubrette, and Mr. Brower made a successful first 
appearance. 

Captain von Wickede, of the Imperial German frigate E/i- 
sabeth, did the Dramatic Club the favour of sending the excel- 
lent amateur ship's band, which is composed of good musicians. 
Some selected melodies were played during the evening. 

The little theatre was well filled. 





A letter has been addressed by Mr. Gordon, the Secretary 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, to the Secretary of the 
Trinity House, London, calling attention to the great necessity 
which exists for a light being placed cn, or in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Gardafui, on which coast so many vessels have 
been wrecked, the latest catastrophes being those of the M.M. 
steamer J/eckong and the B. I. S. N. Co.'s steamer Cushmere, 
which were lost within a few days of each other. Mr. Gordon 
states that in 1873 Sir Bartle Frere, Her Majesty's Envoy 
to the Sultan of Zanzibar, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, 
represented the pressing need of such a light. and recom- 
mended that the work should be undertaken by Her Ma. 
jesty's Governnient. No attention has, however, up to 
the present time apparently, been taken of these representa- 
tions, and thus shipping disasters attended with great loss 


Goo gle 


of life and property have been of almost yearly occurrence 
on this inhospitable coast. Mr. Gordon goes on to say :— 
“From the inquries which have been instituted into the causes 
of these disasters, it has we believe been invariably proved that 
they were due to hazy weather and strong currents and to the 
impossibility of discerning the land until a vessel is dangerous- 
ly close to it. Captain Fairfax describes the land extending 
for some miles to the southward of Cape Guardafui as “ cover- 
ed with a light-coloured sand, and terminating in a high bluff 
point.” And he adds:—‘ As a current is always running 
along the East coast of Africa with varied velocity, the 
weather being generally hazy, ships coming from the southward 
at night are seldom certain of their position, and, after passing 
the bluff point before mentioned, are liable to take it for Cape 
Guardafui and bear up, in which case the vessel would most 
likely go on shore under the sand hills” The accuracy of 
this description, and the dangers undergone by vessels passing 
within a short distance of the Cape,—and this is the course 
usually taken by all vessels going from China, the Bay of 
Bengal, and the East coast of Africa to Aden—derive a melan- 
choly confirmation from the recent official accounts of the loas 
of the ss. Meikong, belonging to the Messageries Mari- 
times Company, on the 17th of June, and of the ss. Cash- 
mere, belonging to the British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, on the 5th of July last. Captain Foache, in his official 
report of the loss of the AMeikong states that, after the vessel 
was aground, he “ tried to find out the position he was in, and 
saw then that the shore was covered with a thick white fog, 
and that he was scarcely half a mile inside Guardafui, and 
that what he took for Guardfui were the inland moun- 
tains.” Again, in the report of the Court of Enquiry 
regarding the loss of the s. s. Cashmere by the Brigadier 
General, Political Resident, and Sessions Judge, at Aden, 
dated 19th July, it is stated that the haze continued through- 
out the day to such an extent that the low land could not be 
distinctly seen, although the high land could on some occasions 
be easily discerned. This state of things continued until the 
steamer took ground, about 8 o'clock p.m. on that day.” 

A list is appended to the letter of the principal wrecks that 
have taken place in the neighbourhood of this dangerous spot, 
though it does not include all the accidents that have occurred, 
and which might have been avoided had a proper light been 
placed on or near the Cape 


Name of Vessel. Date of Wreck. Position of Wreck. 
S. S. Parnassus.......... 4th July 1872 .. 5 miles South of Cape 
Guardafui. 
S. S. Singapore .......... July or Aug 1873 ... In et about the same 
e. 
S.S. Azalia........ 0. — 1873. 
S. S. Quangchow........ Julyor Aug 1873 ... 63 miles West of Cape 
Guardafui. 
S. S. Tenasserim ....... — 1874. 
S. S. Thomas Bayne.... — 1875. 
Ship Tribune ............ JuneorJuly 1877. ... At Ras Hafoon to the 
S. of Cape Guardafui. 
S. S. Meikong............ Do. 1877.... A few miles to the & 
of Cape Guardafui. 
§. S. Cashmere.......... Do. 1877. ... Do. do. 


The letter concludes with an earnest hope that the Trinity 
House Corporation will urge that immediate steps be taken 
for the erection of a light on or near this headland, as the 
number of vessels passing the Cape is annually increasing, and 
the probabilities of accident therefore augmented. It is to be 
hoped that the representations of the Bombay Chamber, as 
embodied in Mr. Gordon's letter, will cause prompt and proper 
measures to be taken to remedy the want. 





While the terrible nature of the famine in Southern India 
has of late engaged the attention of all minds, but compara- 
tively few people outside the foreign communities in China 
and Japan are aware, even to a slight extent, of the frightful 
condition of affairs that have for a long time past prevailed 
in certain provinces of China, and which is daily growing 
worse. In our columns of to-day will be found an article. 
communicated to us by one of the Famine Committee. upon the 
question of sending relief to the sufferers, but we have been 
favoured with further particulars by a gentleman long 
resident in China, which reveal a state of things absolutely 
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appalling. Out of the 350,000,000 inhabitants of China, 
180,000,000 are suffering in great or less degree from actual 
famine. The calamity is most severe in Shénsi, and the 
adjoining three provinces, embracing a population of 
some 75,000,000 souls, (Shénsi alone contains 37,000,000). 
In Shensi the price of rice is twenty-seven and a half 
dollars per picul, and there is but a few weeks’ stock. In 
spite of the efforts of the Chinese Government, at last 
aroused into something like action, no commensurate help can 
reach the starving people for two reasons. In the first place. 
there are no adequate means of transport, and in the second. 
whatever attempts are made in any degree to relieve the press- 
ing necessities, are frustrated by the boats and drays being 
siezed and plundered by starving wretches. The miserable 
creatures are endeavouring to support existence on roots, tree 
bark, even thatch, and are dying in myriads, while even if help 
could reach them, the survivors, or at least the children, will 
never recover entirely from the terrible privations to which 
they have been subjected. In no part of China are the crops 
good. In some provinces they yield only forty per cent. of an 
average crop, while in others nothing whatever has been grown. 
There is but too good reason to fear that what has been pre- 
dicted by the Jesuit Fathers for many years is in process of 
fulfilment, namely, that absence of rainfall and drying up to 
. the land which follows the complete denudation of trees. It 
is well known that the Chinese have utterly deforested 
great portions of their country, and thus, unless some artificial 
means can be resorted to on an enormous scale to prevent such 
a calamity, it is only a question of time for the North and 
North-west provinces of the Empire to become as dry as the 
Isthmus of Suez, which was once a fertile district. Wells are 
failing even in the limestone district, and the ground is gra- 
dually losing its fertility. The desiccation which has over- 
whelmed Central Asia is now extending over North China, 
and as the change is physical the evil seems unavoidable. 
This is doubtless the most awful famine that the world has 
ever seen, and one with which it would be impoasible to cope 
under the most favourable conditions. An effete Government 
like China can do next to nothing in affording relief, and 
although we read that Imperial grants have been made to the 
extent of a quarter of a million sterling and 12.000 tons of 
grain, what is that among so many? Unless some great change 
takes place in the present outlook, the partial depopulation of 
China by the worst of deaths, starvation, seems unavoidable. 





While on this subject, we are permitted to state that in the 
absence of any one appointed for that purpose by the Famine 
Relief Committee in China, the Manager of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank in Yokohama, Mr. Turner, has kindly 
consented to receive any subscriptions that may be sent to 
him to be applied to the relief of the distressed provinces, 
the acknowledgement of which will be made through the 
Press. The calamity is too vast to be met by any individual 
efforts, but private charity may do a little toward alleyiating 
the sufferings of some few of the starving multitude. 





Out of evil oftimes comes good, and lessons taught by 
the Indian famine will do much to enlighten the Indian Gov- 
ernment as to the condition and disposition of the people they 
have taken in charge, of which it seems to have been hitherto 
somewhat culpably ignorant. It is well known how hard it 
is to overcome native prejudice in sanitary matters, and it 
is within the experience of all of us that Japanese or 
Chinese prefer to have recourse to the so-called remedies and 
charms of their native doctors, than to follow the advice of 
the most skilled European practitioner. According to the 
Bombay Gazette, the pestilence which preceded the famine 
gained such terrible headway by either ignorance or neglect 
of these national characteristics. A correspondent states 
that it was quite easy to travel for two hundred miles or more 
without “being able to find a piece of sticking plaster or a 
dose of castor oil.” The people prefer their own medical 
advisers, and it was held that it “was better not to 
interfere with their prejudices, and this when small-pox is 
raging and the sole dependence of the village is being placed 


Google 


on some Hindoo goddess who was at one time specially ‘told 
off ' to attend on small-pox patients, but who has obviously 
long ago resigned the appointment.” It is therefore probable 
that the terrible results of the late famine will lead to some 


better system of organization being established throughout 
the country. 





The Nichi Nichi Shimbun devotes a long article, of which we 
give a precis elsewhere, to an exposition of the causes which 
induced the Japanese Government to give its consent to cer- 
tain clauses in the existing commercial treaties with foreign 
powers. Altogether the article is written, from a Japanese 
point of view. in a fair and moderate spirit, and though we 
are inclined to doubt the statement that Lord Elgin and 
Baron Grau followed the leading of Mr. Townsend Harris, it 
cannot but be admitted that the latter was the most able of 
the American Representatives who have been sent to Japan, 
and that he conducted an extremely difficult and delicate. 
mission in a very able manner. Both the American treaty 
and that drawn up by Lord Elgin were, however, found- 
ed upon, or were simple modifications of the China 
treaty. Doubtless, as we have before taken occasion to 
remark, the Japanese can justly complain of certain clauses 
in the old treaties, which were drawn up at a time when the 
condition of the country was entirely different from what it 
is at present, and on the literal fulfilment of which it would 
be unjust to insist, since such terms would never be proposed 
to the Japanese Government at the present day. Foreign 
Powers ought not, however, to be blamed for any delay that 
may have occurred in bringing forward the question of revision. 
Want of space forbids us to review the article at any length 
in our present number, but we call the attention of our readers 
to it, as it will well repay perusal. 





Butthe Nichi Nichi Shimbun, although much given, as becomes 
it, to the discussion of these weighty matters, does not disdain 
to relieve its columns by lighter matter. Among other stories, 
it gravely relates how a soba (buck-wheat macaroni) seller in 
Osaka, who for a long time past had been doing a snug and 
profitable business, met with the common fate of man, and fell 
into misfortune. As we all are apt todo when hard up, he 
took to thinking how he could make up his losses, seeking 
earnestly for some short cut to wealth. In discussing his 
affairs with a friend, he was told by the latter that the 
Inari Sama (Fox God) on the Hiyotan-yama, had the repu- 
lation of behaving in an extremely generous manner to 
his worshippers, and that if he would pay earnest vows at the 
shrine, he would probably reap the reward of abundant riches. 
The ex-macaroni seller. delighted at the news, set out at once, 
and day after day might he be seen prostrate before the Fox 
God's Shrine. At midnight on the 19th of last month—you 
see how particular we are as to the exact date and hour—the 
prayerful man had a dream, in which appeared to hima 
saintly and venerable looking being who thus addressed him :— 
“T am a messenger to thee from the Fox God whose shrine is on 
the hill of Hiyotan. Thy prayers and thy vows have been heard 
and thou hast found favour in his sight. He hath bidden me tell 
thec therefore, that if thou come to his temple again at midnight 
on the morrow, there shall be shown to thee how thou mayest 
make even one thousand yen.” And saying this the heavenly 
messenger disappeared, as the narrator has it, like smoke. Now, 
when the poor man woke up, remembering his dream, he was so 
overcome with gladness that he could sleep no more. The 
whole of the next day, hardly able to wait for the arrival of the 
time appointed for him to present himself at the Fox God's 
shrine, he spent in mirth and feasting, and when midnight 
came he took his joyous way to Hiyotan. Arrived there, he was 
busily engaged knocking his empty head before the shrine, with 
his hands tightly clasped in prayer, when he was rudely siezed 
by two robbers, who lay in wait in the temple for chance way- 
farers, and who demanded his money or his life. There was no 
alternative but to comply ,and in a twinkling the highwaymen 
had eased him of money and clothes and left him penniless and 
shivering in the cold night air. Enraged beyond endurance 
at the shameful trick the deceiving God had played upon him, 
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the devotee broke open the doors of the shrine, and seizing the | The Government having also repealed the law which compel- 


. image of Inari Sama, flung it with a curse into a neighbouring | led people to carry lanterns at night, they are now used only 
cesspool. After which, in the words of him who tells the | by jinrikisha men, and thus in common with old armour, swords, 
tale, the poor macaroni merchant wended his way home a] and Chinese classics, lanterns have been stored away with rub- 
colder and poorer, but a wiser man. bish in the corners of outhouses, never to be used again. This 
year, however, there has been a wonderful revival of their use, 
and at the National Exhibition and at the Emperor's féte at 
Hamagoten, they have been permitted to illuminate the faces 
of the heimin, with whom the editor is pleased to class him- 
self. Again, at the festival of the Shokonsha, lanterns achieved 
a great triumph and shone out with intense glory. Whenever 
the kuazoku or shizoku give an entertainment lanterns are 
considered indispensable, while it is even related that one of 
the newspapers hung some thousands in front of its office on 
the occasion of some illumination. Then in conclusion, says 
the editor, “I like plenty of light and hate darkness, but as I 
am poor I cannot always get what I want. How fortunate 
then that there should be this year so free a use of lanterns. 
I hope every body will fall into the custom. It has been said 
by an ancient sage, ‘One should turn oneself into light in 
order to give light to the poor.’ If our virtuous Emperor 
and his intelligent Ministers would thus turn themselves into 
lights and enlighten the poor, we would for ever worship 
them.” 


The same paper states that at 8 o'clock of Friday morn- 
ing snow fell in Tékié. The weather lately has not been what 
is usual at this time of year, there having been an absence of 
those warm summer days which makes the early winter 
months so enjoyable in Japan. 















































A few days ago, a complaint appeared in the native papers 
of the discontinuance of the use of lanterns, and the consequent 
falling off in the trade of lantern-making. The complaint is 
not ill-founded, and the authorities would be conferring a 
boon on natives and foreigners alike, if they would insist that 
the regulations concerning the carrying of lights at night 
should be respected, at least by drivers of carriages and 
jinrikisha men. These latter—we are speaking of those in 
Yokohama and the neighbourhood—seem to think that the 
rates of fare they are allowed to charge do not warrant them 
in going to the expense of a candle, and thus they constantly 
evade, when they think they can do so with safety, the law 
which should oblige them to carry a lantern. The police, it is. 
true, sometimes come down on the offenders, but still the prac- 
tice is gradually increasing, and is fraught with dangerous 
consequences both to pedestrians and occupants of the vehi- 
cles. On three occasions lately the writer of this paragraph 
has had a narrow escape from serious injury, owing to this 
culpable neglect of a most necessary precaution, and we feel 
sure that it is only necessary to call the attention of the local 
nuthorities to the matter, to cause them to take steps to en- 
sure obedience to their regulations. 





From the Manila papers we glean some particulars of the 
policy recently initiated by the Governor General for the pur- 
pose, not only of securing an increased production of Tobacco, 
but of improving the quality of the leaf. The first and almost 
essential step towards the accomplishment of progress in either 
direction will be that of prompt payment to the natives for 
their crops; and recognizing this indispensable condition, the 
Government is now paying in full for the current crops, and 
making strenuous exertions, as well, to extinguish the large 
arrears due to the farmers, who have through the reprchensi- 
ble and short-sighted expedients resorted to by the Govern- 
ment of late years, been kept impoverished and discontented. 
New lands are being surveyed, and several new townships will 
be established in suitable localities. 

A regulation has just been put in force whereby Cigars may 
now be purchased for export at any time between the period- 
ical public sales, upon payment to the Government of a pre- 
mium of ten per cent., in addition to the regular prices estab- 
lished for the different sizes and descriptions. Considering 
that the average premium received by the Hacienda during 
the last eight years does not exceed four per cent., the new 
decree does not appear particularly liberal, although merchants 
will doubtless be glad to occasionally avail themselves of the 
increased facilities to obtain cigars for export. Some shrewd 
persons are of the opinion that the regulation is but the 
precursor of a permanent advance in Government prices. 

Mr. F. Griswold Heron, having received his exequatur, 
assumed change of the United States Consulate on the 8th 
ultimo. 


The same paper states that on the Ist anniversary of the 
establishment the Jnaka Shimbun, published at Owake in 
Bungo, the editor and staff of that paper held a festival at a 
temple called Miorenji. Here prayers were offered in memory 
of the late editor of the journal, Masuda Sétaré, who was one 
of the bravest of the leaders on the Satsuma side in the late 
rebellion, and was killed by the Imperialists. The féte was 
attended by great crowds who flocked from far and near. 


Tuesday, 4th. 
The M. M. Co.’s steamer Tanais, with French Mails on 
board to the 21st October, left Hongkong on Sunday morning, 
the 2nd instant, at 8 o’clock. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The War Department has issued instructions, that at all 
the various garrison towns sentries are to be posted at the 
residence of the commanding officer. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

Cholera having been eradicated in Yokohama, the 
examination of passengers at the hatoba has been discontin- 
ued since the lst instant. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The principal examinations in the primary schools in 
T6kié have commenced. The Government has decided to give 
silver and copper medals as a reward for ability, to those who 
successfully pass through their examinations. 


From the Osaka Nippd. 
Among the present population of Osaka are 55,008 persons 
who are natives of other parts of the country. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 
Eleven men and fifteen women, who were arrested either 


by the police or troops at Kagoshima, are to be brought to 
Toki6 for trial. . 


From the Yomiuri Shimbun. 
The Siamese Government has prohibited the export of rice 
until September next year. 





We call attention to two telegrams, received just as we go to 
press. 


From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 3rd. 

The American barkantine Laura A. Burnham arrived from 
Newcastle N.S.W. yesterday afternoon, with loss of fore mast 
and main top-mast. This accident occurred during a squall 
in lat. 41 N.. near the Ladrone Islands, and detained the vessel 
about a week in her passage. By setting up the head stays 
from the main mast head the vessel was worked well, and under 
this rig made good headway to port. 


Wednesday, 5th. 
By the latest advices from Hongkong, we learn that up to 


the evening of the 23rd ultimo the number of deaths from the 
explosion of the Yesso had reached sixty-eight, including Mr. 
Tlaggat, the 2nd engineer, who was the only European on board 
injured. At tho time of the China leaving an inquest was 


The Chaya Shimbun contains a few remarks anent lanterns, 
It complains that since the use of foreiyn made lamps became 
general throughout the country, an! the introduction of gas, 
the use of lanterns has to a great extent been diminished, 
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being held on those who had died through this lamentable 
accident, but nothing had been elicited to account for the ex- 
plosion. 


The Wakanoura Maru arriving from Kobe yesterday after- 
noon with 300 native passengers and a general cargo, among 
which was a deck load of 350 cases kerosene oil. 


The Chéya Shimbun says that the Prime Minister has noti- 
fied that one yen per diem will be allowed for the medical ex- 
penses of those officials who were appointed to prevent the 
spread of cholera, and who were attacked by the disease while 
discharging their official duties. The families of such officials 
who died from the disease will receive compensation based on 
the amount of salary the deceased was in receipt of at the time 
of his death, ranging from 40 to 250 yen, while an additional 
sum, ranging from 10 to 50 yen, will be allowed for funeral 
expenses. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A special court for the trial of the Kiushiu rebels is now 
being established within the Genrd-Jn, which will be completed 
in a few days. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

The godowns of the Financial Department have hitherto 
been under the protection of the police, but hereafter they will 
the guarded by the troops of the Tokio garrison. 

On the afternoon of 3rd instant at 4 p.m., H. I. H. Arisu- 
gawa-no-Miya entertained the Daijin, Sungi, and other promi- 
nent officials at dinner at his residence. 


Thursday, Gth. 
The Chineso man-of-war /J/vi-hon arrived at Nagasaki on 
the 30th ultimo, having on board the Ambassador to Japan 
and his suite. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The Bureau of Decorations is now taking into considera- 
tion the question of the services rendered by certain Govern- 
ment officials during the Kiushiu rebellion, with a view to 
bestowing rewards upon them. 

Many of the students of the Private School at Kagoshima 
were, before the rebellion broke out, sent to France for instruct- 
ion, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs has lately made en- 
quiries of the Kencho as to their condition at present, fearing 
that they way be in a state of destitution. 

The Chinese man-of-war Aui-an, conveying the Chinese 
Ambassador and suite, left Nagasaki on the 3rd instant for 
Kobe. 


From the Chéya Shimbun. 

Tho condition of the town of Kagoshima is not so bad as 
might have been expected after the late war. Of the samurae 
quarter one third has been rebuilt, and of the merchants quar- 
ter one half has now been restored, in some cases the houses 
being better constructed than they were before the rebellion. 

The body of Oyama Tsunayoshi, having been handed over 
by the authorities to the late Governor’s relatives, has been 
buried at Kagoshima. 

The relatives of Saigo, Kirino, and others will, it is expect- 
ed, shortly institute special furneral ceremonies in honour of 
the fallen. 

The Government powder mills at Kagoshima and the neigh- 
bouring Ken will for the present be closed. All ammunition 
will henceforward be supplied to the various garrisons from 
the arsenal at Kamono in Osaka Fu. Five millions of snider 
cartridges have just now been ordered, but as the establishment 
at Kamono is not capable of doing the work in the requisite 
time, part of the order will be carried out at Tamaki. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

Asa cumour prevails to the effect that Machida Keijiré, 
gon of the ex-Duimio of Sadowara and one of the rebel com- 
manders, whom the police have been so long unsuccessfully 
trying to find, shot himself at Yamagawa in Kagoshima Ken 
on the 21st of September last, the police have gone down to 
wake investigation as to the truth of the report, 
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The local authorities of Wakayama and Sakai Ken, the 
principal district for oranges in Japan, have reported to the 
Central Government a failure in the crop of that fruit this 
year, owing to a severe hail storm which occurred in August 
last. 


Friday, 7th. 

The Jochi Shimbun tells an extraordinary snake story, as 
follows :—About ten ri in the interior from Obi, in the pro- 
vince of Hiuga (Kiushiu), is a place where snakes abound, 
which do not retreat to holes in the ground during the winter 
months as do such reptiles in other parts of the country. A 
person stopped in the neighbourhood for a night at a farmer's 
house, and was surprised to hear the host bid some one unseen 
to appear and pay his respects to the guest. After a bita 
snake, about six feet in length, crawled out from under the house, 
and after bowing politely to the stranger, returned to its re- 
treat. The Huochi concludes by the statement that in the part 
of the country referred to, snakes are domesticated with the 
people like dogs and cats. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

A letter from Kumamoto says that the houses in the prin- 
cipal streets have been rebuilt. The yashihis of the sumurai 
have been converted into shops. The samurai are still as con- 
servative as ever, and love the old style of things. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. ; 

A man named Inouye was sometime ago arrested for armed 
burglary and imprisoned in the jail of the Bureau of Police. 
At10a.m. onthe 5th instant, having apparently somehow 
obtained possession of a dagger, he attempted to make his 
escape by climbing the outer wall, and some of the keepers saw 
him, but ashe was armed they feared to approach him. How- 
ever, the alarm being given, some policemen appeared on the 
scene, and struck the dagger from the hands of the convict and 
secured him. It then appeared that the weapon he had been 
armed with was only made of wood and silver paper, but seems 
to have been sufficient to deceive and frighten the keepers. 

The Army Department sent a large number of swords to 
the Osaka garrison on the 5th instant. 

Nakahara Hisao, who was accused of having tried toassassinate 
Saigo and other Satsuma leaders, together with twenty-four 


others so accused, had hitherto been confined in charge of their 


relatives, but now that they are to be examined they have been 
handed over to the Kiushiu Special Saibansho. 


From the Vainiché Shimbun. 
Some 12,000 koku of rice have been brought.to this port 


from Akita Aen, which will be exported to China. 


Saturday, 8th. 
From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
The Tsukuba Kan, under the command of Captain Matsu- 
mura, will proceed to Australia on about the 15th of this 
month. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

H. I. H. Higashi Fushimi-no-Miya entertained H. I. IT. 
Arisugawa-no-Miya, their Excellencies Sanjé, Iwakura, the 
Sangi, and generals and principal officers of the navy who 
took part in the war, at dinner at Hamagoten on the oth 
instant. 


From the Nichi Nicht Shimbun. 

From Kicto we hear that the projected railroad line between 
Kidéto and Osaka has been staked out, which shows that work 
in that direction has at last beeu commenced. | Improve- 
ments on an extensive scale are to be made in embanking the 
Yodo river. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

Small-pox is prevalentin Yamaguchi ‘en (Choshiu). Four 
persons have already died of the disease and twenty-four are 
now under treatment. The authorities have requested tbat 


‘some vaccine matter should be furnished them, 
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The P. M. Company’s steamer China left for San Fraucisco 
this morning, taking 324 bales of Silk, and the following 
cargo of Tea :— 


From San Fran. N. York. Other cities. Total. 
Shanghai.................. 250 2 806 058 
Nagasaki.................. — 132 339 471 
PIG90 5.5. sicienisvoranstenss — 1,432 2,275 3,707 
Yokohama ............... 5,442 2,172 2,350 9,964 
Hongkong................ 292 30 26 348 

Total...........000 5,984 3,768 5,796 15,548 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YokoHaMA STATION. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
2nd December, 1877. 


Passengers, Parcels, &c.........ccccesecseees vee0ee 1,000 78 
Merchandise, &C............cscccsesscnsccecseseneces $ 840.51 


Total......... 00000000 $7,911.29 
. Miles Open 18. 
Corresponding week last week. 


Passengers, Parcels, &c......... di shiecnansenecsaanes $7,557.87 
Merchandise, &c....... itioveene sbibutegueeeasenees $ 507.58 
f | a $8,065.45 





YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT DURING NOVEMBER, 1877. 
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NGU cisceovwcvstdesaeacecs | 2 1 —_ 2 3 

BUG sossiscaupinisaanees _ — — = oat an 

01 nee eee nen 7 8 10 — 5 15 

BUN co wucsevuiccerestois _ 1 — — 1 1 

Charity ............00 4 — 2 — 2 4 

TOU lh cccskiaceuusiasias 12 11 13 — 10 23 


A. GOERTZ, M.D. 
Surgeon-in-charge. 





By the M.B,M.S.S. Kwajiun Maru, which arrived here on 
Wednesday evening, a number of shipwrecked Corean sailors 
were brought up to this port from Kagoshima. It seems that the 
junk in which these men were engaged was recently cast away on 
Tane -sima, a large island south of Van Diemen’s Ntraits. It 
was the intention of the authorities at Kagoshima to send them 
here in the steamer, but when they got alongside and saw there 
were Europeans on board, they not only refused to travel in 
the ship, but became almost frantic in their endeavours to 
explain their dislike to be brought into contact with foreigners, 
and expressed by their gestures their willingness to die rather than 

o in the steamer. As it was found impossible to induce them to 
eave the junks, a compromise was effected by which it was settled 
that the Awaiiun Maru should take them in tow, which was ac- 
cordingly done. ‘These men are described as tall, powerful fellows, 
exceeding in size an sees ag Japanese, and looked as sturdy as 
they were burly.— Nagasaki Rising Sun. 





The British gun vessel Frolic left for Nagasaki yesterday morn- 


ing ; the gun vessel Shel/rake arrived yesterday afternoon from 


Hankow, and the U.S. corvette Ashuelot came up to-day from 
Tientsin. —Shanghai Courier. 





Capt. Jackson of the steamer Diome has obligingly furnished 
us with the following information from his private log. ‘On the 
13th October, at 9a.m. sighted the hull of aship right ahead. 
Stopped ; lowered a boat; went and had a look at her. Found 
her to be the hull of an iron ship, apparently about 900 to 1000 
tons, completely burnt out, nothing but about thirty| tons of 
smouldering ashes in her bottom ; plates still hot, not a vestige 
of woodwork left. Iron bowsprit only spar standing. Topside 
strong plates. Beams all warped by the heat. Steering-gear 
gone; but making little or no water. Thought of towing her, but 
on second thought gave up the idea; as, having little or nothing 
in, and drawing only a few feet of water, with a speed of six knots 
and anything like a sea on she would most likely have capsized. 
The only things legible were the letters G.O.W. on the star- 
board quarter ; but from that, the style of the ship, and what little 
paint was left on her, I took her to be one of the “ City ” line of 
Bailing ships, probably bound for LAR G Not being able to 
sink her, left her at 11 a.m., and proceeded on the voyage, Posi. 
tion at noon of our steamer Divmed, by observation 8° N. 70? E,— 


Shanghat Courier, 
Google 








PROSPECTS OF TRADE IN JAPAN. 


A PERUSAL of the interesting article in the last 

Fortnightly intituled “The Liquidations of 
1873-1876” ought to give some comfort to those who, 
wearied with the continued depression of business in Ja- 
pan, have come to regard any notable improvement of 
trade as little likely to be realized. But it is well to re- 
collect that the depression we labour under is not merely 
local in its nature, but is a part of the general depression 
from which trade has suffered throughout the world, since 
the close of the extraordinarily prosperous period that saw 
the beginning of its end in the great Vienna panic of May 
1878. Mr. Girren, the author of the article we 
have referred to, tells us—and he is no mean authori- 





ty on such a subject—that depressions of this kind are 
periodical, that they recur at tolerably regular intervals, 
following in the wake of equally regular periods of great 
prosperity, and that the alternation has its roots in human 
nature, which lends itself to an ebb and flow, to an action 
and reaction in affairs. The fact is, the periods of pros- 
perity are not so entirely prosperous nor the periods of 
depression so entirely the reverse, as at first sight might 
be imagined. Human nature sways now in this direction 
now in that, but the capacity for production remains un- 
altered, and the consumption of the mass of products 
cau, of course, suffer but little change. The desire to buy 
and the desire to sell in their whole expression are pretty 
much the same at all periods, and commercial adversity is 
not due to any failure of the physical world or diminution 
of the energy and intelligence of mankind, but simply to 
mistakes committed on a large scale, repented of to an 
equal extent, and resulting in a prudence lasting just long 
enough to produce a confidence which sooner or later 
induces forgetfulness of the hard-learned lesson, and 
brings about the disasters which complete the ever re- 
curring cycle. The conditions of modern commerce, and 
especially the facilities that since the institution of joint- 
stock banks have been at the disposal of speculators, tend to 
make these cycles of alternate prosperity and adversity of 
shorter and shorter duration. The very cause, indeed, 
of the enormous extension of commerce that the last 
twenty years have witnessed, the increased efficiency and 
cheapness of the means of telegraphic and steam commu- 
nication between the different parts of the world, has 
been a principal agent in the production of commercial 
panics, for by widening the arca it has multiplied the 
dangers and added to the attractions of speculation. So 
true it is, that hardly any progress seems possible in human 
affairs without the accompaniment of a new risk, and the 
increased case of commercial operations on a large scalo 
that latter years have brought about, is attended with the 
perils incident to over-speculation against which no suffi- 
cicnt safeguard has yet been discovered. No doubt, too, the 
rage for novelty characteristic of the present day has much 
to do with the apparent fickleness of the fortune of com- 
merce. The expensive and elaborate organisation neces- 
sary to bring a particular branch of trade to the requisite 
capacity for cheap production, is often rendered useless, 
almost at a moment's notice, bv a change in the public 
taste, and the capital sunk to gratify it is almost entirely 
destroyed, 

In this country the ebb and flow of commerce has been 
markedly observable during the past six or seven YOarsy 
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The final accomplishment of the revolution was succeeded 
by a period of enthusiastic belief in a rapid and unlimited 
development of the trade of Japan. Foreigners trusted 
to an immediate conversion of the Japanese into eager 
consumers of the products of western industry, and the 
Japanese themselves seemed bitten with a mad desire to 
abandon their own for foreign habits of life. 


The fetters that had shackled the intercourse between 
Japan and the outer world were thrown off, and to Japan- 
ese as well as to foreigners it seemed that a new era was 
being opened, promising the most splendid results. An 
essential factor in the success of the new commerce was 
lost sight of on either side. Commerce, after all, is a mere 
matter of buying and selling, and its development. is 
limited in the long run, not simply by 
of buyers to buy but of their ability to pay. 


the desire 
After a year 
or two's prosperity it began to be perceived that Japan 
was a willing but a bad customer. The native merchants 
could not continue the disposal of their foreign wares to 
their customers, for the purchasing power of the latter was 
soon exhausted. Immense stocks could not be sold ex- 
cept at a sacrifice that forbade their renewal, and the 
foreign trader, who basing operations upon a continuance 
of the demand had provided enormous reserves of goods 
to meet it, saw himself left with godowns filled to burst- 
ing with imports, for which no purchaser at even cost 
prices could be found. With the liquidation of these transac- 
tions the past three or four years have been chiefly 
occupied, and it need hardly be said that the liquidation 
has been a disastrous one. Some useful experiesce, how- 


The 


poverty of the country—not in an absolute sense but from 


ever, has been gained, though at a ruinous price. 


the point of view of the great commerce—has been fully 
recognised, and speculation has been restricted within safer 
and more moderate limits. The hoards that were sup- 
posed to exist, ready to be expended in the purchase of all 
kinds of foreign commodities from eau de cologne to iron- 
cladx, have been found out to be myths; the mineral 
wealth of the country has been discovered to be by no 
means excessive, and the undoubtedly great resources of 
the Empire have been’ recognised as capable only ofa 
slow and gradual development. We may reasonably 
hope that this truer perception of the real state of 
things will result in a healthier, though for a time restrict- 
ed trade. The evils of over-speculation tend to cure 
themselves, though it must be admitted the cure is not a 
permanent one. As trade becomes settled on a sound- 
er basis, it will, without doubt, again become capable of de- 
velopment, unless checked by an unwise application of the 
doctrines of Protection. These are the symptoms of a sort 
of disease through which, by a law of nature, it would 
scem every country must at some time in its history pass. 
We must not blame, though we may regret, the infatuation 
to which the Japanese appear to be desirous of submitting. 
It is only within the present generation that we have our- 


selves learned to escape from it, and we do not doubt that 


the Japanese will be taught by experience the folly of 


an agricultural country hindering its own development 
by an extension of protective principles beyond the 
er of revenue. The favourite cry of the journals is 
Japan for the Japanese, but if this means exclusively for 


the Japanese it admits the justice of the retort, the rest of 


the world exclusively for the rest of the world, and involves 
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a return to the old principle of isolation in a commercial if 
not in a political form. A laborious and intelligent people, 
the Japanese need have no cowardly dread of competition; 
they are fully able to hold their own in the course of a 
natural development of their resources and capacities, in 
those departments of industry in which the physical ad- 
vantages of their country and their national genius best 
fit them for excelling. To shut themselves out from 
participation in the fruits of the industry of other nations 
were surely an unwise policy. 


The prosperity of one 


country does not impede but rather promotes the pros- 
sperity of other countries, as Mr. GirFEN very well shows 
in his thoughtful and instructive exsay. 


We look forward 


with confidence to a not remote period of moderate 
prosperity for both Japanese and foreigners in this country. 
The prosperity of cither involves, indeed, that of both. The 
Japanese are not becoming poorer but richer, their re- 
sources are not failing but are in course of development. 
Pari passu with the increase of wealth the standard of 
comfort will be raised, and the demand for foreign com- 
modities be augmented, while the power of paying for them 
will be enlarged. 
the event, and the hopeful view of the future entertained 


The belief often aids in bringing about 


by Mr. Girren in respect of commerce in general, may, we 


are sure, be legitimately held with regard to the trade of 
this country in particular. 


THE FAMINE IN NORTH CHINA. 


( Communicated. ) 





HE question of sending relief to the sufferers by the 
famine in the North of China, seems just now to be 
occupying the attention of the Shanghai community. 
Several long Icttcrs on the subject have recently appeared 
in the newspapers, and a “ Famine Relief Committee” has 
been organized which has announced its willingness to 
receive contributions, and forward them to missionaries 
resident in the famine stricken provinces, who are willing 
to undertake the work of distribution. 
which we have heard for sometime past of the famine have 


The accounts 


been of a rather vague order, but now they seem becoming 
more distinct and precise. Several allusions have occurred 
lately in the Peking Gazette to certain state performances 
of religious ceremonies in Peking, undertaken with a view 
to propitiate some god or gods unknown, and to procure 
rain. From the official intimations which are given of 
these cercmonies, it appears that the provinces of Honan, 
Shansi, Shénsi and Chibli have all suffered from the 
drought which prevailed during the spring and summer, 
and, worse still, that they are in danger of suffering again 
Unless rain has 


fallen by this time, the last hope of sowing the fields before 


next year from its present continuance. 


the winter must have passed away, and we may expect to 
hear of the present famine being a very prolonged one. 
No reliable information seems to have come to hand con- 
cerning the provinces of Shensi, and yet there appears to 
be no doubt that Shensi is suffering. Newspaper corres- 
pondents speak of having recently visited parts of Chihli, 
Honan and Shansi, and describe the impression which 
their visits had upon them,—which is, that the famine this 
vear is likely to exceed in severity the famine of last vear. 
The Chinese official mind seems to be chiefly exercised 
about Honan and Shanei, though it is perfectly clear that 
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contribute towards one in which our sympathies have been 
thoroughly enlisted, yet the need of our contributions may 
really be far greater in the former case than in the latter, 
and we incline to think that these remarks are applicable 
just now. Dr. Biopcet of Peking, a missionary of many 
years standing, and one who has a reputation for being 
somewhat cautious both in what he says and what he does, 
writes,— The impending calamity is of gigantic propor- 
tions,” and other testimony points in the same direction. 
A feeling is expressed amongst many of the residents in 
Shanghai that the Chinese Government ought to provide 
for its own poor, and that may be true, but it is not more 
true now than it was on the last occasion, when the same 
people cheerfully gave their money ; and, as the North- 
China Daily News forcibly observes, “Granting to the 
full the inadequacy of the Government efforts,—and it must 
be admitted that they have lately shown much better 
evidence of a desire to meet the calamity—there remains 
the fact that a number of human beings are perishing, and 
will perish, for want of food during the coming winter ; 
and we are certain that an appeal for charitable aid will 
not be made in vain.” We understand that some subscrip- 
tions have already been paid in, and the Manager of the 
Agra Bank, F. W. Lemarcuanp, Esq. the Treasurer to 
the Famine Relief Committee in Shanghai, will be glad to 
receive further contributions. 


it recognizes the existence of widespread want in the pro- 
vinces of Shénsi and Chihli as well. 

When we contrast the inactivity of the Government last 
year with what it is doing en the present occasion, the 
difference is certainly very remarkable, and it sets one 
wondering how it is to be accounted for. Some think the 
Chinese have quietly taken a hint from what is being done 
in India, and have tried to follow the good example which 
the Indian Government has set before them. Others think 
that the Chinese Government feels rather ashamed of the 
meanness of its grants last year, when compared with the 
comparatively large sums raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions amongst foreigners. But perhaps a more likely 
solution of the problem is that the Government has good 
reason to fear something like the wholesale depopulation 





































of Shansi and of a part of Honan. It appears now that 
the drought in Shansi has continued for something like 
three years. Many people died there last winter and many 
more are dying now. From all accounts the sufferings 
that may be anticipated in that province before another 
harvest can possibly be reaped, will be indescribably hor- 
rible. To meet this state of things the Peking Gazette 
announces with astonishing rapidity (considering it is the 
Peking Gazette), one decree after another making Impe- 
rial grants in money and in food, amounting in all to about 
a quarter of a million sterling, and 12,000 tons of grain. 
These grants, however, are divided between two out of the 
four distressed provinces, and one wishes to know what is 
to become of the others. Of course these grants, though 
they seem large in comparison with what we should have 
expected from China, are utterly insignificant when com- 








SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 


THE TREATIES. 
(‘‘ Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” 5th November, 1877.) 

Writers have expressed various opinions with regard to the re- 
vision of the treaties, and wished that the Government would 
abolish the right of extra-territoriality, and obtain the right of 
levying its own tariffs. A draft of the treaties in their revised 
form has been forwarded by the Government to the representatives 
of each of the foreign powers. As, however, the details are not 
made public, we cannot say whether these questions are considered 
in the draft referred to. Weshall therefore refrain at present from 
saying much on the above subjects, as discussion on such points at 
the present time might tend to a certain extent to hinder the Gov- 
ernment and the foreign Ministers from coming to a speedy 
arrangement. 

Since the signing of the treaties at. present in force, certain 
changes have taken place, the particulars of which, when their re- 
vision is pending, we think it necessary to place before our readers. 

We hear some people say that the extra-territorial clause in the 
existing treaties should be abolished, and the right of regulating 
our tariff be granted to us; that the officials of a former Govern- 
ment (who agreed to the treaties) have caused shame to fall uponthe 
nation, and that foreigners have prevented us from the enjoyment 
of our rights. These are, however, matters of the past, and such 
remarks arise from ignorance of the condition of affairs in former 
days. 

Let us glance back to the 6th year of Kaiyei (1853), twenty-four 
years ago. The United States Minister arrived at Uraga, and at 
the same time the Russian and Dutch Ambassadors arrived at Na- 
gasaki, and treaties were accordingly made, the treaty with 
America in the first year of Ansei (1854), the Shimoda treaty with 
Russia and the treaty with the Dutch at Nayasaki in 1855. This 
was the commencement of intercourse with foreign countries. At 
this time no actual commercial treaty was in force, but in the fifth 
year of Ansei (1858), treaties were drawn up with America, 
Russia, Holland, England and France, founded on that which had 
been drafted by the American Minister, Townsend Harris. How 
great then must have been the labours of the American Minister. 
When the Bakufu decided on entering into commercial relations 
with foreign countries, it tirst made the treaty of Kanagawa. The 
Bakufu appointed the most able of its officials to deal with the 
foreigners on the various clauses of the treaties, but, as may be 
supposed, they knew nothing of foreign intercourse and bad never 
dreamt of making treaties with foreign countries. Thus the only 
thing they could do was to examine and consult over the draft of 


pared with the necessities of the caxe. The total popula- 
tion of Honan and Shansi alone, to say nothing of Chibli 
and Shénsi, is estimated at 37,000,000—a larger popula- 
tion than is to be found in the whole of Japan,—but if we 
include the other two provinces, the population of which 
is estimated at 38,000,000 for whom no provision appears 
to have been made, we have a total of 75,000,000! It is 
when we come to deal with huge figures like these that 
we are made to feel how, after all native resources, public 
and private, have exhausted themselves, there will still be 
abundant scope for disposing of all the funds that can be 
subscribed by charitable persons in any quarter of the 
globe. The missionaries in the North of China have sent 
an appeal to America and to Great Britain for aid. What 
response it will meet with remains to be seen, but in the 
meantime it appears that an effort is going to be made to 
raise money in quarters nearer to the centre of distress. The 
Reverend Timotuy Ricnarp, whose name is wel] known 
on account of the active part he took in the work of dis- 
tribution during the last famine in Shantung, has already 
gone to Tai Yuen Fu, the capital of Shansi, where he hopes 
at once to commence a similar work, He has taken with 
him sufficient money to enable him to make a beginning, 
but unless he speedily receives fresh supplies his work is 
likely soon to come to an end. 

It is not altogether casy to feel quite as much interest 
in a famine the second time it occurs as one felt on the first 
occasion, but we suppose a person who has to pass through 
a fumine and to encounter the prospect of death by starva- 
tions, feels as keenly about it the sccond time a he does 
the first, and though it is not so easy to contribute towards 
an object in which one feels a lack of interest ag it is to 
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the treaty submitted to them, but even this was like looking at a 
thing in the dark. Now, had the American Minister been partial 
and unfair, we cannot tell what kind of unreasonable treaty we 
might have been committed to; or had the Japanese officials ap- 
pointed to carry out the negociations been fools, there is no know- 
ing to what extent we might have been deceived. But as both 
Japanese and foreigners acted in good faith, matters were success- 
fally adjusted. The British and French Ministers’ followed the 
lead of the American Minister, which was indeed a fortunate 
circumstance for us, as Minister Harris desired at the time of 
drawing up the treaty, that the right of imposing duties should 
be yielded to Japan and the extra-territoriality clause be ex- 
punged. 
* « * * * * * * * * 

Now Harris drew up the treaty with such appreciation of fair- 
ness, that with the yielding of the tariff question no great fault can 
be found. He knew that the regulations that were agreed upon 
could only remain in force for a short time, and at the end of the 
tariff clause it is stated that five years after the opening of the port 
of Kanagawa, the regulations concerning duties levied on Imports 
and Exports may be revised, should the Japanese authorities re- 
quest the same. 

* * * * ® « * * * * * 

The treaties were therefore arranged, granting to foreigners ex- 
tra-territorial rights. But as Harris says, the foreign represen- 
tatives decided that the.treaty should remain in force not longer 
than ten years, and that they would waive the question of extra- 
territoriality. To-day, however, we find that they are not willing 
to give up these unjust privileges which interfere with our rights 
as a nation. 

The reason of this is not to be found inthe ill drawing up of the 
original treaty, but in those disturbances which have convulsed the 
country since the opening of the ports. To explain this we must 
refer to the changes which the tariff has undergone. 

In the original draft of the Harris treaty, a duty of twenty per 
cent. was levied upon imports. After the opening of the ports, 
foreigners were cut down and so many evil acts committed by our 
countrymen toward strangers, that they cannot be all here written 
down. As at this time the Bukufu was growing weaker and a 
change in the administration was imminent, many were foolish 
enough to raise the cry of ‘‘Expulsion of the barbarians, and hon- 
our to the Emperor,” thinking by such means to get into power, 
while there were actually some who really desired to close the 
country against all foreigners. More sagacious minds saw that 
the best means of overthrowing the Bukufu was to prevent the 
authorities from acting up to the terms of the treaties, which they 
were striving their hardest to fulfil. 

The consequence of this action was that the Bakufu authorities 
were disgraced in the eyes of foreigners, and were compelled to 
request that the dates appointed for the opening of Hidgo, Yedo, 
Osaka and Niigata might be postponed. 

In the first year of Bunkiu (1861) ambassadors were sent to 
foreign countries requesting that the necessary delay in opening 
these ports might be granted, and by the treaty made 
in London in 1862 a postponement of five years was allowed. As 
a compensation for this delay, duties on wines, spirits and glass 
were reduced to five per cent. This was the first change that 
took place in the tariff, so that it was by the agreement of the Gov- 
ernment that the import duties were reduced. But although the 
delay of five years was thus obtained, the clamour for the expul- 
sion of foreigners became so violent that the Imperial Court and 
Daimios urged the authorities to close the ports. Whilst the 
discussion was going on, England took offence at the Namamugi 
affair, and the French were irritated by the firing upon foreign 
vessels at Shimonoseki. In the first year of Genji the Bakufu 
again sent an ambassador to France, the result of which mission 
was that a treaty was signed in Paris, and an indemnity of 140,000 
dollars paid to the French Government, the duties on wine, sugar, 
iron, machinery, hempen clothes and watches being reduced to five 
per cent., and on glass and toilet articles and arms to six per cent. 
This was the second change. When such demands were made by 
foreign Governments on the Japanese authorities there was no 
alternative but to comply. 

While these events were transpiring, the agitation in the coun- 
try grew more and more violent. Foreigners understood the state 
things, and whenever a foreigner was killed by our people, indem- 
nity was insisted on, which caused the greatest trouble to the Bakufu 
authorities. The officials in those days had so many urgent matters 
to deal with, that they could not rightly judge of the future con- 


sequences of their acts. Finally, in the lst year of Keid (1865) all 
duties on imports and exports were reduced to five per cent., and 
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by a treaty made in the following year, the tariff now existing was 
agreed upon; and this was the third change. 

These three unfortunate changes decreased to a considerable 
extent the revenues of Japan, while it gave great advantages to 
importers. Although the Bakufu authorities, under whom these 
arrangements were negociated, are blamed therefore, the real 
workers of the evil were those who raised the cry of ‘‘ Honour to 
the Emperor and expulsion of the barbarians.” From the opening 
of the port of Yokohama in the 6th year of Ansei, to the 2nd year 
of Keié, when the present system was inaugurated, did these three 
changes occur. Men called great in those days were the cause of 
our misfortunes. Had they not then interfered with the aotion 
of the authorities, although the Government has changed, there 
is little doubt that our just privileges would have been accorded 
to us. 

Now writers are apt to attribute these evils to the Bakufu, but 
this is unjust, although it cannot be claimed that the then system 
of Government was free from mismanagement. Had the officials 
followed the advice of Harris, and taken care after the opening of 
the ports that imports and exports should balance each other, we 
should not have had to submit to this reduction in our tariff. But 
what is past cannot be helped. During the ten years which have 
elapsed since the Restoration, foreigners have profited enough by 
the weakness of our former Government on account of the privi- 
leges they have enjoyed during that period, and there is no reason 
that they should enjoy those rights for ever. 


Port aND Lieut Dvgs. 
(‘* Kinji Hiéron;” 3rd of December. ) 

Since the ports of Japan have been opened to foreigners there 
has been a large influx of foreign vessels, and upon various Capes 
and at different points of the coast, lighthouses have been erected 
to the number altogether of fifty. They prevent the vessels from 
striking the rocks, for on dark moonless nights, when the waves 
rise high, they show the course which the mariner should follow. 
Thus their benefits are very great. These lighthouses have been 
constructed in the foreign mode, and the works have been superin- 
tended by competent foreign engineers. The materials and machin- 
ery required for their construction had to be purchased in foreign 
countries, and after they were completed foreign light-keepers had 
to be engaged. When we therefore calculate the entire outlay, 
including the hire of native labour, each lighthouse on an average 
In such a case some 
means must be devised for defraying the expenses inourred. 

The light of the sun is a free gift to all men, and whether Jap- 
anese go to foreign countries or foreigners come to Japan, the sun 
makes no charge for the light that it gives. But light obtained 


by artificial means is not universal like the sun. Its production 


costs money, and it is thus only fair that some charge should be 
made to meet the cost of the lighthouses. It has comes to our ears 
that foreign vessels sailing around our coasts wherever they please, 
pay nothing for the advantages afforded by these warning lights. 
Thus we are justified in supposing that foreigners imagine such 
lights to be as free to them as the natural light of the sun. Why 
does not the Government demand the payment of certain dues? 
It must be because there is no such stipulation in the treaties. 
Now postal systems, telegraphs and railroads are recent introduo- 
tions into our country, and both Japanese and foreigners are com- 
pelled to pay for the privileges such institutions afford them. In 
time, as they are more extensively used, not only will they pay 
back all the cost, but will yield a certain amount of profit. Surely 
lighthouses may be allowed to rank with such works. 

In cases where beacons have been erected by private enterprise, 
although they may not be of perfect construction, nor the light 
they give shine very far, a certain tax is imposed on all native 
vessels which make use of the same, in order to get back the cost 
of their erection, and to ensure their continuance. The Govern- 
ment should therefore devise some means by which the expense of 
constructing and maintaining the lighthouses it has erected should 
be defrayed. This can only be met by imposing the payment of 
certain dues on all vessels, whether native or foreign, which 
make use of these. lights. However avaricious foreigners 
may be, we think they have sufficient sense to distinguish 
between the cost of the sun’s light and that afforded by light- 
houses, and if the Government should demand these dues, there 
would be no cause for them to murmur. 

In glancing over the Customs’ report, we find that the number 
of steamers and sailing vessels which enter and leave the ports 





* This is an error. The lighthouses cost from 500 to 8,000 dollars 
per year according to their size—Ep, J. W. M. 
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yearly, are not less than one thousand. Now supposing that a tax 
of thirty yen is imposed on each vessel, this would in one year 
increase the revenue by thirty thousand yen. Such a sum may 
not seem to the Government of great importance, but there is no 
reason why it should be overlooked. Now that the revision of 
the treaties is under consideration, the Government would do well 
to consider this question. 

Tonnage dues are taxes levied on vessels according to their 
carrying capacity and the length of time they remain in 
port. When vessels enter a harbour they should be placed under 
control of an officer in charge of the port, and not he permitted to 
move abont at their own discretion. If the vessel be of large size 
or if she remain at anchorage for along period, she should be called 
upon to pay dues accordingly. This is in accordance with Euro- 
pean and American customs. Nor is such a tax imposed alone in 
western countries. It is collected in China, and tonnage dues are 
included in the mercantile regulations. All vessels above 150 tons 
are taxed what is equivalent in Japanese to 66.4 sen per ton, 
vessels below 150 tons are charged 16 sen. When this sum has 
been paid, a pass, good for four months is granted by the Chinese 
authorities, and vessels possessing this permit can enter any port 
in China free of charge. After the expiration of the four months, 
the pass must be again renewed by the payment of dues. 

When Japan made the treaties with foreign countries, her 
Government was ignorant of the existence of these systems, and 
therefore the question of tonnage dues is not touched upon in the 
treaties. An agreement was thus entered into to allow all vessels, 
of any size whatever, to enter a port, and remain any length of 
time, for the one payment of $15 on entering and $7 on leaving 
port. These port dues are the only tax on the vessel. Ifthe sum 
of $15 is paid a vessel may remain in port for the term of a year. 
Indeed, some of the worst of them, after remaining here one and 
even two years, became so rotten that they were made into store 
vessels, and the authorities have no power to do away with them. 
Now that the time for the revision of the treaties has arrived, let 
us hope that the Government will reform these matters. The 
number of vessels entering and leaving our ports will, we imagine, 
represent about 500,000 tons. Supposing that twenty sen per 
ton were charged, and an extra charge made for all vessels remaining 
over three months and for store ships. This would give a revenue 
of nearly a million yen, while the amount of all ports dues at the 
present time is barely one-fifth of that sum. 

As these questions have reference to the treaties and revenue 
of the Government, and are matters of no slight importance, and 
which cannot be overlooked, we have considered it necessary to 
bring them to public notice. 





REVIEW.* 


The work before us is so exhaustive, so excellent, and 
we may say, in the main so correct, that to review it, 
completely would be no light task and would occupy 
more of our space and of the time of our readers than we 
or they can afford. We will, therefore, content ourselves 
by saying of the book in general, that it is written in 
elegant French, is lively and entertaining, and conveys a 
vast amount of most valuable information upon this  in- 
teresting country and people. The author shews himself 
in every page a deeply cultured man, who has thought 
carefully and lovingly of his subject, and for whose con- 
clusions we must feel reverence even when (in certain 
rare instances) we cannot agree with him. We hail these 
two volumes as by far the most valuable contribution to 
Western literature on Japan that has been made of late 
years, and recommend all, even those old residents to 
whose pride in their having been amongst the pioneers 
of the open ports M. Bousquet makes some good humour- 
ed allusions, to indulge themselves with the perusal of 
his book, which has not a dull chapter in it, and which 
can tell even them of a great deal they never knew. 

With these very cursory remarks we will pass toa 
rather more extended examination of one of M. Bousquet’s 
most. interesting chapters—thaton “Art,” whieh is divided 
naturally into sections, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting 
Music and the Decorative Arts, with a eoncluding sum- 
mary. Theanthor begins by saying, we think very happily, 
“The moment has arrived to summarize the character” of 
Japanese art; it has attained its maturity and bas given all 
that it is capable of producing, | From symptoms only too 





* le Japon de hos jours ct les échelles de’ Vextréme Orient, par 
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certain we can recognize that the hour of its decadence 
hascommenced. Like Egypt in contact with Greece, Japan 
in communication with Europe bas not kuown, up to the 
present time at least, either how to preserve intact its 
classical traditions or to refresh them by a happy infu- 
sion of foreign elements. It shows signs of feebleness aud 
of the degeneration of taste which characterize periods 
of decline. A noble past is disappearing, a brilliant epoch 
has closed ; is it not the right time to gather its vestiges and 
define its features? A delicate task, for it is not only 
requisite for us to perfect for our readers the know- 
ledge they already have of Japan, but to define a particular 
phase of the artistic life of humanity to present to them 
a face of it unperceived or but imperfectly known, and to 
determined the laws of beauty conceived by a race whioh 
has not drank at the sources which have inspired our 
own.” 

The unhappy liability of this country to earthquakes has 
dwarted their architecture and confined it for all kinds of 
buildings, from the temple or the palace to the peasant’s hut, 
to one of the most perishable aud ignoble of materials, wood, 
Thus, Japanese architecture is under so immense a disad- 
vantage when put in competition with European, that it can 
hardly be considered except asa style sui generis. The 
immense size and weight of the roof in the temples, and 
the way in which it overshadows the habitable part of the 
building, are well noticed. The inconveniences of 
Jupanese house, where one must either keep the servants 
altogether beyond call, or be overheard by them, or irritat- 
ed by their chattering, are certainly grave drawbacks to its 
cleanliness and picturesqueness. Life in houses whose walls 
are only sliding panels of wood and paper, has necessarily 
little of the privacy which Europeans desire. The author 
thinks he sees in the furms of Japanese architecture the 
traces of the descent of these people from monad Mongol 
ancestors, nnd as regards the roofs of Shinté Miyas we 
entirely agree with him, for in them the four crossed sticks 
supporting the long ridge pole of the primitive tent are 
repeated to this day with exact fidelity. Architecture 
can never become a great art in acountry where earthquakes 
necessitate the extensive use of wood, and fires sweep 
away, every few years, all traces of buildings but the 
simple foundation stones. 


“‘ The trees and the fields have nothing to teach me,” 
said Socrates, ‘ Nature hides God from our sight,” said 
Jacobi, to the great indignation of his friend the pantheis- 
tical Goethe, and it is with Goethe's opinions that the 
Japanese most certainly agree. Throughout all their art 
the distinguishing characteristic ‘‘is the genuine and 
almost extravagant love of nature.”” This, however, they 
are unfortunately content to receive through teachers who 
have shewn how everything is to be drawn, and no modera 
Japanese artist thinks of sketching from nature. Some 
painters of real genius in the past, such a Hokkusai have 
shewn how to draw, say, a sparrow flying, perching, hop- 
ping, each in four or five different positions, and every 
student is tanght to draw each of these iu so many strokes of 
the pen no more and no less, just as our children are taught 
to write a capital letter. The result is that the power of 
drawing cleverly is extremely widespread, almost as much 
so asthe power of writing well, but that having been 
taught on the same model all Japanese will draw a spar- 
row flying the same way, reproducing the four or five 
positions with mechanical accuracy. It is very pretty, 
very natural, or very quaint, but shews a total absence of 
originality, aud a quite servile turn of mind ; but how great 
must have been the genius who could break through the 
copying of some one else that no doubt existed before Ais 
own time, and give to his countrymen the next best thing 
to teaching them each one to sketch from nature for them- 
selves, t.e. excellent models to copy! 

Sculpture has never flourished in Japan und M. Bousquet 
says:—“ Andin fact what ia man in the Chinese philosophy 
transinitted to the Japanese? <A perfectly passive being, 
condemued to life and to suffering as to » painful trial be- 
fore re-entering the state of impersonality, and being ab- 
sorbed into the universal essence which ulone exists from 
all eternity. Man has no active destiny, it is not his 
duty to modify the face of the world, that is the business 
of the Sopreme Intelligence ; he has only to observe 
the laws dictated and the rites required by the mouth 
of the Emperor. A slave, submissive to the divine and 
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human powers which crush him, chained for a time to 
this earth on which he will leave no trace of his sojourn, 
what need has he and what right—ephemeral creature 
that he is—to tell generations to come in immortal lan. 
guage, how he has carried his burden for a day ? He may 
build temples for his Gods, palaces for his Heaven des- 
cended masters, execute colossal images of the Divinity, 
but as for his own form, it is not worthy of being repre- 
sented and translated into stone.’ Comparing the effect pro- 
duced on sculpture and painting by Buddhism and the Con- 
fucian philosophy, with that produced by early and medieval 
Christianity, our author finds it much the same,viz., a 
contempt and hatred of the beautiful human frame, as the 
mere clay tenement of the soul, and full of weaknesses and 
diseases. We must, however, here remark that middle age 
Christianity produced Ecce Homos and Madonnas whose 
beauty and pathos we are now quite incapable of rivalling, 
and the Buddhism of the same period has given us the 
grand and impressive Daibutzu of Kamakura. Of this M. 
Bousquet says: “ Buddha is not in fact an indigenous 
creation, it has not sprung spontaneously out of the 
thoughts of the nation as did the Olympian Jupiter, the 
Minerva Polias, or the face of Christ. It isa foreign im- 
portation thrown on the land at the same time as Budd- 
hism, and has multiplied itself without variation and with- 
out origiual addition in proportion as the faith extended 
itself.” 


“It is then to India the native country of Budd- 
hism, that we must do honor,” and after giving reasons for 
believing so, our author goes on to say : 


“ Buddha, as represented, is neither Man nor God, it is 
the Living Spirit, the Visible Conscience, it is the Great 
Soul of Humanity, absorbed in the contemplation of the 
absolute, and striving by a prodigious concentration of 
thought to comprehend the laws of the universe.” 

Our author thinks that it is mainly to its vast size that 
the Daibutzu of Kamakura owes its deeply impressive 
character, but we cannot agree with him there. The figure 
ig an enormity and an outrage on anatomy, which great 
size only makes more hideous, but this dreadful drawback 
is forgotten in the sublime religions reverie expressed in 
the countenance. 


In Sculpture the Japanese never attempt to master the 
difficulties of the nude, and in this again their art resembies 
that of mediwval Christianity, which would never have 
given us the Apollo and Venus, which are the delight 
and envy of the world. Christianity as strongly objects 
as does Buddhism, to the Greek glorification of the 
beautiful human frame, and it is only since the Reforma- 
tion,—since men have shaken off bigotry, that they have 
made the least approach to the perfection attained in 
carving the human figure that was so common amongst 
the Pagans. 


In Painting, owing to the system already noticed of 
drawing after certain recognized models, the different 
masters can only be distinguished ly the delicacy of their 
execution. The following is excellent :— 


“Tt is above all by fineness of work and happy man- 
agement of colour that Japanese painting commends itself 
itself to us. It knows by tradition the precise science of 
colours, it has learnt the law of contrasts and complemen- 
taries but it does not see the poetry, the emotion of colour 
such as Titian shews it us, it only mechanically applies 
received rules, without rising above a technical process. 
All the rest is but a manual operation ; these elegant 
stems, these light petals scattered with an apparent aban- 
don, are executed after a multitude of received models 
which every painter has in his head and at the end of his 
fingers, as a pianist has bis favourite air, He has never 
thought of considering nature to imitate her direct, he 
copies for ever, a type determined once for all.” 

In this light how immensely great appear those few 
geniuses who must have emancipated themselves from 
this invincible propensity of the Japanese mind to love 
the precise and ignore the ideal. ‘Those prophets of art 
were too high above their own or subsequent ages to have 
any disciples who could follow in their footsteps, and, as 
they did, take sweet counsel of Nature herself. They 
could only copy the great works of their teacher as a 


they been imbued with their master’s spirit, would have 
led them to worship and learn for themselves at Nature’s 
shrine, rather than from one, but a student himself, how- 
ever skilful. 

The section on Music and Dancing is of no great length, 
and we shall content ourselves with saying that the origin 
of the musical instruments is traced, and the primitive 
nature of the music, with its irritating effect an European 
ears, described. Music and dancing and the drama have 
been as closely connected with religion in Japan, as they 
are now known to have formely been amongst Western 
nations. The “.Vo” in particular, grave, majestic and 
elegant, has all the characters of a Mystery, and impresses 
with religious, rather than jovial feelings. 

In the Decorative Art the Japanese really excel, and 
we have much to learn from them. M. Bousquet says, 
“Go to the house of a Japanese who has remained faithful 
to olden customs, and you will not find in those plain but 
elegant apartments any of those optical discords, those 
outrages on the eyes which almost always disfigure the 
rooms of our middle class. Give some flowers to a 
gardener or a young girl, they will know by instinct how 
to arrange them in an unsymetrical bouquet, which will 
have the piquancy of the impromptu. In this respect the 
Japanese surpass the Chinese. While the latter follows 
his industrial arts, minute, punctual, barrenly methodical 
—in short a conscientious barbarian, his neighbour gives 
himself up to the rovings of fancy with the abandon of 
an artist.” 


The intense clearness of the atmosphere in the autumn 
and winter, and the gay colours of the landscape at those 
times, bathed in floods of golden sunshine, are well known 
to us, and are very happily rendered by the Japanese 
with their usual boldness of colouring. ‘“ What a pity it 
is to see these natural gifts destroyed by the imitation of 
European art—to see our timidity of colouring succeed to 
this happy abandon, the secret of these lovely harmonies 
lost and the genius of the old porcelains give place to the 
vulgarity of the new.” 


Of course, M. Bousquet notices the vast difference be- 
tween lacquer, porcelain, pictures, ete., produced now for 
sale, and the old dibelots which alone have a great and 
increasing value,—increasing, we regret to say, because 
Japanese art is dead and will never again produce such 
gems, ‘The decadence of workmanship as well as taste is 
terribly rapid, and its progress could be distinguished even — 
between the ol,jects sent to the Vienna and those exhibit- 
ed at the Philadelphia Exhibition. Europe has introduced 
her hurry, her restlessness, and the native workman will 
not now willingly devote months and years to the pro- 
duction of a cabinet or a bronze. Japan was the last 
country in which it was not the highest duty of man to 
produce quick, and cheap, and no true artist can see her 
too taking her place in the ignoble struggle, without deep 
and bitter regret. Where are we to look in the future 
for true, patient, loving work done for the sake of the 
art and not for the coin it produces ? 

M. Bousquet sees a want of high wsthetic aim in Japan- 
ese objects of art, and thinks that Europeans are in danger 
of too much admiring them,—in fact of European art being 
corrupted by them. We see nothing of such a danger. 
Japanese ornamentation has much improved our taste, and 
led it into new and pleasing channels. ‘To our mind the 
contact of Japanese with European art has resulted in 
the unmixed loss of the first and great gain of the second. 
It is true that their art is circumscribed, finished. It has 
done all it can do; there were no sigus that it would ever 
produce again a great and original genius. That was its 
state before the treaties, and there it would have remained 
stationary, but for the intercourse with Europeans and 
the invincible propensity for imitation in the Japanese 
mind, which up tothe present time, have ruined native art 
without teaching them our own, “A distant future will 
teach our descendants if a long contact and a continued 
effort can soften the inexorable laws of ethnology, or if 
on the covtrary a race must carry for ever the impression 
of the primitive mould in which it was cast.” ‘These are 
M. Bousquet’s concluding words, and here to our regret 
we must take leave of this most interesting subject ably 
treated by a clever and elegant author, with our sincere 
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OUT OF BOUNDS: 
Being an Account of a Recent Trip into Shinshiu. 
( Continued. ) 


I found the hotel at Kéfu, kept by Okumura, and 
situated on the main street of the town, very clean, quiet, 
and comfortable, though quaint in construction, as it con- 
sisted of a series of godowns,—I never could find out 
the exact number—huddled together round a tiny court 
yard, containing the inevitable rock work and stone 
lantern, and miniature shrubs and pond with gold fish. I 
fear that these said fish, by the way, suffered much from my 
presence, as the contents of the chadzu-bachi (copper pans 
used for washing hands and face) drained into their dwel- 
ling place, an arrangement which must have caused them 
immense discomfort in view of the extreme use of soap to 
which I am addicted. Indeed, on the third morning of 
my stay I was much concerned at observing two unhappy 
inhabitants of the pond in an extremely feeble condition, 
floating sadly on their sides, an occasional flapping convul- 
sion showing that their unaccustomed diet had disagreed 
with them. Then again, my room being situated at the 
top of a very steep and polished stairway on the second 
story of one of the godowns, whose entrance was artfully 
concealed in an unexpected corner, was only approachable 
over several chasms bridged by a single slippery plank, 
difficult enough in the daytime, but which to endeavour to 
find in the dark was an enterprise 

“ As full of peril and adventurous spirit, 

“ As to o’er walk a current roaringloud 

“ On the unstedfast footing of a spear,” 
and rarely performed without the stubbing of a toe or the 
barking of a shin. The doorways with their massive 
doors and heavy black lacquered steps had a somewhat 
tomb-like aspect, and as I was the sole tenant of the go- 
down, when I was shut in my dormitory for the night, 
with only the dim light of the oil wick to comfort me, 
nervously sleepless with the inquisitive advances of the 
rats, it was not difficult to imagine myself the prisoner 
of Chillon, or any other poor immured wreteh whom 
man and time alike seemed to have forgotten. 

There was still another peculiarity about this clean 
and quiet bostelrie, and that was the maid servant, who 
seemed to do the entire work of the house and who was 
specially told off to wait on myself. Never has it fallen 
to my lot to behold such appalling, superhuman ugli- 
ness as was possessed by this young female. Words 
fail in attempting to describe it, and nothing but 
a photograph could do any justice to it. A face of 
gigantic size, of which the small-pox had taken advan- 
tage to display the most grotesque efforts of its 
searifying powers, set off by «a mouth like that of 
Jonah’s whale, garnished with» large sized set of blacked 
teeth. A body of breadth unbounded, finished by hands 
and feet possessing unequalled facilities for dropping and 
tripping up. A head of hair that had not seen the bar- 
ber’s comb for an unknown period, which after a windy 
passage across the courtyard and a struggle up the 
slippery stairs, burst from all its lashings of bits 
of coloured crape and wisps of paper, and drifted every- 
where in wild confusion. Whenever I heard my Hebe 
coming with a step like the monster Polyphéme or the 
Commendatore in Don Giovanni, “ se sentiste come fa! 
ta! ta! ta! ta!” T was prepared for some terrible 
catastrophe, and generally were my expectations fulfilled. 
Once she astonished me by sprawling full length and 
breadth into my room, bringing down a paper slide and 
depositing my own and my servant’s breakfast in dire 
rain at my feet. On another occasion, as she reached 
the top step of the staircase with two trays of dinner, 
she horrified me by uttering a loud shriek, and shaking 
the whole godown by falling, in a series of bumps and 
somersaults, amid a cascade of sonps, fish and pickles 
to the bottom. But she only laughed when we rushed 
down to ask if she was hurt. This was all we could 
do, the picking up of such a massive body not being 
a thing to be thought of for a moment. And then 
she always Janghed. Nature, whe, cruel as she is in many 
ways, generally gives some compensation for the graces 
she tov often denies, had endowed this poor drudge with 
the most perfect aminbility and joyousness of tempera- 
ment, No matter what happened to her; no matter 
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what duty she had to perform, she laughed. It was a 
laugh, too, that could be heard, for her voice was in pro- 
portion to her bulk. But for all that it was hearty, and 
it did you good to hear it, for it showed you that in spite 
of all its shortcomings life was not to her a joyless thing. 
At all hours of the day, and often of the night, I could 
hear her voice and her laugh in the kitchen—and I pre- 
ferred it at that distance—mostly echoed, too, by her mas- 
ters and mistresses, of whom there were several, who let 
her do all the work, but were quite willing to share ber 
merriment. It was of no consequence what question you 
asked her, or what request you preferred. There came 
the invariable shout of “ Sayo de gozarimasu ” accompa- 
nied by a grin, which enlarged into a chuckle and finally 
dissolved in a fit of uncontrollable laughter. At first I used 
to look serious, but finally I canght the infection, and hence 
my meals ought to have nourished me if laughing be good 
for digestion. Then her forgetfulness was astounding. 
Regardless of the perilous passage of the staircase and 
the distance which separated my apartment from the 
kitchen, she never brought all that was required except 
after a series of journeys. The rice came without bowls ; 
the fish was brought without salt, while the necessity of 
chopsticks never seemed to occur to her. But it was all 
the same. On calling attention to the omission there 
was the inevitable “ Sayo-de-gozarimasu,” followed by 
the sound of a paviour’s rammer going down stairs 
accompanied by shrieks of Jaughter. On one occasion 
I thought I would awe her ivto silence, and with that 
view induced her to look at herself in the concave 
side of my shaving glass. Bitterly did I regret my rash 
experiment, for not only did she laugh herself nearly 
into a fit, but on every available occasion did she take 
the opportunity of repeating the performance with the 
same inevitable result. 


The Japanese waiting maid! What historian shall be 
found of her virtues of kinduess, politeness and untiring 
good nature? What poet shall arise to sing her 
praises ? And yet many a more unworthy subject might 
be found for the pen thau to bear witness to her thought- 
fulness, her cheeriness, her ready helpfulness. Oh, foreign 
travellers in Japan, whoever you be, engineer, miner, 
surveyor, professor, rest seeker, globe trotter, which of you 
will not bear testimony to her worth. Cold, wet, hungry, 
footgore after a weary tramp, you arrive perhaps late at 
night at the welcome yadoya. ‘Ho, an honourable guest ! 
Welcome, Sir, welcome! Please come in immediately. Ab, 
those boots, how troublesome they must be, but here is the 
foot bath. Too cold ? More warm water. There, is not that 
just the thing ? Indeed, indeed, the gentleman must be 
tired; and that blister too! Oya! Oya! How painful it 
must be. Hé-é, the gentleman must not trouble himself. 
Here is the towel and I will carefully wash and dry the 
honourable feet.” 

Then with what a respectfully protecting air does she 
conduct you to your room, and bustle about as though 
your visit were a rare favour conferred especially on 
herself, and of which she alone should reap all the benefit. 
“Here is the honoured cushion, will not the gentleman 
please sit down. And the tea; the gentleman will please 
take a cup, and some of these sweetmeats. Indeed, it is 
an indignity to place such worthless thiugs before him, 
but—Ah! what lovely rings! will not the gentleman 
permit her to look at them. Do-6-mé! How beautiful 
they are, and gold too? Ah, if she had one such it would 
indeed be # great thing. But foreigners are so rich and 
in her country, alas! they cannot—but what will the 
gentleman like for his supper ? ”’ 

And when the meal is over and the mattresses and 
quilts are brought in, how anxious she is that you should 
lie soft and warm, and how carefully she places the screen 
around you that no wandering air of night may? fiad vou 
out and disturb your well earned rest. How deftly she 
rolla up your pillow, and bidding you lie down spreads 
over you the newest and softest coverings the house can 
afford. “ For indeed the gentleman must be much fa- 
tigned, and is he quite sure that there is nothing more he 
wants. Nothing? Then she willsay good night, aud mav 
he sleep well. Oya’ she has forgotten the oil in the 
lamp. And the water and cup are at the side of his 
pillow. At seven o’clock ? Yes she will call him at that 
our, In that case once more may he rest well.” 
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Ob ! neat handed, black eyed, rosy cheeked, cheerful, 
uncomplaining, hard worked waiting maids. How many 
thanks do I and wy fellow travellers owe you for all your 
willing help and ready welcome to us foreign barbarians. 
Too ready are we all to accept your services and too 
careless in acknowledging what we owe to you. Some 
day may some able pen be found to worthily inscribe 
your many virtues. Ohatsusan ! Otakisan ! Ohanasan ! 
never “ uncertain, coy or hard to please” but always to be 
remembered as ministering nngels, to all of you greeting ! 

I was much struck by the improvement in the town of 
K6fu since I last visited it four years ago. Then it was 
extremely dirty, extremely dull and extremely uninter- 
esting. Possibly too the weather had something to do with 
my dislike of the place, as it was snowing and bitterly 
cold. On this occasion I found myself ona bright sunny 
morning ina remarkably bustling active little city, with 
more life and movement and briskness than is usual in 
any of the smaller Jupanese towns. By a firo that took 
place some time after my first visit, a large portion of the 
city had been swept away, and advantage had been taken of 
thecalamity to widen the streets and rebuild ina much more 
imposing if not actually substantial manner. Certainly as 
far as architecture is concerned the attempts at imagined 
foreign styles are about as lamentable as anything can well 
be. ‘The models must certainly have been tnken from the 
boxes of German toys before mentioned, while the 
materials used in coustruction are thin Jaths covered over 
with plaster or whitewash, to give an air of solidity to the 
building. This pretence is all very well until the first 
heavy rain or violent wind, when if the whole edifice do 
not come tumbling to the ground, the plaster drops off, 
Jeaving unsightly patches which reveal the skeleton 
of the miserable sham. Still there is an air of clean- 
liness and neatness about this portion of the town 
which is remarkable, and might be imitated with ad- 
vantage elsewhere. ‘here are one or two good schools ; 
a native hospital, situated in a pleasant and airy situation, 
and judging from outside appearance, all that could be 
desired and more than could be expected. The new 
Kencho is a very large building, now almost completed. 
It is three stories high, with facade with clock tower, and 
two wings. ‘The chief aim of the architect appears to 
have been to pierce his walls with as many windows as 
possible, and I could not help hoping that if this style of 
building is to become popular in Japan, the Government 
would sieze the opportunity of largely adding to its re- 
venue by imposing sucha window tax as formerly existed 
in Eugland. Nothing can well be worse than the taste— 
or rather the want of it—displayed in this building, while 
added to its unsightliness is that painful sense of its insta- 
bility and ephemeral nature, which is characteristic of all 
similar buildings. That such a feeling was not groundless 
was proved by the complete demolition of the silk works, 
erected on fureigu plans by a corporation of Kofu. These 
the recent gale had compelely destroyed, all that remain- 
ed being the outer offices and five or six tall brick chim- 
neys, which stood erect among a mass of debris of planks 
and beams and plaster and twisted iron rods, showing that 
the whole structure must have been as flimsy as those now 
in course of construction, and which will certainly meet 
with the same fate when subjected to a similar strain. 


The town as I have said bore 2 very busy air. The 
shops were wel] pntronised and the people all looked 
bright and cheerful. ‘There are some very good shops, 
severnl of them—notably a bookseller’s,—in semi-foreign 
style. All kinds of foreign goods can be found, from 
champagne of unknown excellence—judging from the 
gold corks and elaborate labels, of which the favorite 
seemed to be @& portrait of the Empress of the French 
in brilliant colours—to five cent tin boxes of American 
blacking. The prices, too, were reasonable, for I made one 
or two purchases of warm underclothes at a less price than 
I should have had to pay in ‘Tokié or Yokohama, There 
appeared to be also a considerable consumption of beef, for 
there were at least half ao dozen places where this and ve- 
nison only were sold. It was, however, of poor quality, very 
tough and without a particle of fat. ‘There ean be no 
doubt that horse flesh is often substituted, and I have 
romething more than a suspicion that I partook of it in a 
hknabe, though my bey who induced me to eat thereof, 
uuder the represeutation that it was meat such as wy 
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site is fine, embracing the whole of the fertile, well 
watered plain of Kofu, with its ripening crops, and 
its numerous villages and hamlets, bounded on all sides 
by bold precipitous mountains, which apparently shut it 


soul loved, did not disclose the awful secret until two 
days afterwards, when we were miles on our road out of 
Kéfu, which reticence was fortunate both for him and for 
myself. 

The old castle of Kéfu—one of the Tokugawa strong- 
holds—is apparently entirely destroyed. The outer walls 
surrounding the moat remain, but I was allowed to push 
my inquiries no further, a most decided refusal being 
given to my request by a gentleman evidently belong- 
ing to the old régime. The view from the castle 


out entirely from the rest of the world. There is evi- 
dence on all sides that the inhabitants of this happy valley 
are industrions and flourishing, while the Ken authorities 
are snid to be, and there is ample proof that they are so, 
singularly able and energetic. One hae only to look at the 
capital roads, the numerous schools and the general 
surprising improvements that have taken place in the 
district during the last four years, to see at once that the 
mountain barriers which surround Kofu have not been 
able to shut out the spirit of progress and enterprise. 
I was also told that the regulations of the Kez were en- 
forced with extreme strictness, and were like the laws of 
the Medes nnd Persians. The only example that I had 
of this was afforded me by my servant, who wore his hair 
in the old fashion, tied ina quene. On the morning of 
my leaving Kofu I ventured to remonstrate with him on 
the extremely dishevelled and disreputable appearance of 
his hair, which was generally dressed with the utmost 
neatness but had now been allowed to go unkempt for 
several duys. ‘lo my surprise he told me that he had 
been to every barber’s shop he could find, but that no one 
would dress his hair, there being a strict Jaw in the Ken 
that all the inhabitants should wear their hair in foreign 
style, and although travellers passing through the district 
who adhered to the old fashion could not be interfered 
with, all barbers were strictly enjoined not to dress the 
hair of such persons under penalty of reprimand and a fine 
of ten sex. IT then saw, what I had not before remarked, 
that without exception all the people had their hair cut 
in foreign style, and my servant’s statement was verified 
by my landlord. Surely this law might be relaxed a little, 
at least as far as the wants and comfort of travellers are 
concerned. 

I had intended to leave Ko6fu early on Monday morn- 
ing, after my Sunday’s rest, but although I had so previous- 
ly ordered, I waited for au hour in vain for my breakfast. 
Impatient enquiries ut last elicited the fuct that the sole 
prop of the house, my ponderous waiting-maid, had been 
tnken suddenly ill, and “would the gentleman kindly 
come and see her, and give her some of his honourable 
medicine.” The gentleman, deeply moved at this sad in- 
telligence, went immediately as requested, andsure enough 
in a dark corner of the kitchen, shut off by a screen, lay 
unfortunate Hebe no longer laughing, but in all the ago- 
nies of frightful colic. I feared that it was an attack 
of actual cholera, and indeed the poor girl's condition 
was alarming. Fortunately I had taken the pre- 
caution to provide myself with certain cholera speci- 
fics, and by administering these freely, and by the 
shock to the system caused by the breaking of one 
of the bottles of hot water which I had ordered to be ap- 
plied, I had the satisfaction after a couple of hours of 
hearing the ghost of a laugh, when my patient was able to 
aunounce to me that she felt better. The delay thus 
caused compelled me to abandon the intention I had 
formed of going on to Daigara by an old and somewhat 
difficult mountain road, on which the scenery is said to 
remarkably wild and grand, and to follow the more direct 
but less picturesque route of the Shinshiu- kaido, 
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The Chinese Consul who arrived here yesterday in the Chinese 
frigate Hoi-hon, has taken up his quarters in No. 1, Bund, the 
house till recently occupied by Messrs. Wing Cut Cheong, while 

| this enterprising firm have removed to No. 3, Megasaki, in which 
| the Danish Consul, Mr. H. M. Fleischer, till lately had Lis office. 
‘This house we hear has been bought by the Chinese firm for 
$2,500, and has been repainted and made gay.—.Vayasahi Rising 
Ud 
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QUID PRO QUO, OR, WHAT FOR WHAT, OR, WHAT 
WILL YOU GIVE ME FOR WHAT I GIVE YOU P 


To tue EpitTor OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Tokié, December 7th, 1877. 


The Japan Herald has accused the Japanese Govern- 
ment and people of being very desirous of gaining great 
privileges and rights in connection with the questions 
of independent sovereiguty and jurisdiction over foreign 
residents, in return for which he says we are not willing 
to give any proper equivalent ; but as was shown in the 
reply to his article headed “ Non Possumus,” his logic is 
quite illogical and his own words are more applicable to 
his own inconsistent and incoherent reasonings, than 
they are to any claims that have been advanced by any 
ulvocates of our independent sovereign rights. The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun very justly compares the editor of 
the Herald to the “ Clumsy Man” who lays hold of a 
heavy beam and swings it above his head intending to 
smite his adversary, but only succeeds in cracking his own 
noddle ! 

If we can understand the fussy prating talk of the 
Herald, he is not willing to grant to our Government its 
full sovereign rights of jurisdiction over foreign residents, 
even though we concede to these foreigners all the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by natives, and allow them to tra- 
vel and reside everywhere, over all our country, and engage 
in any business or occupation that is lawful for natives. 
Is he not therefore guilty of the very fault of refusing a 
gutd pro quo which he wrongfully charges upon us, and 
do not his own inconsistent arguments fall upon his own 
head? We believe that our Government is quite willing 
to give a fair gutd pro quo, or equivalent for any conces- 
sion Which it would desire to ask from foreign Govern- 
ments in the now pending revision of the treaties, and if 
we should succeed in recovering all our just rights of 
independent sovereignty, and foreign residents should be- 
come subject to our jurisdiction by the abolition of their 
rights of extra-territoriality, still they would not be without 
the protection of their own Governments. ‘There would still 
remain the foreign Ministers and Consuls, who would 
have the right to look into any abuses that might 
oceur, and to demand of our Government the redress of 
any serious grievances of which their own people, resident 
in our country, might have just cause to complain against 
ux, and so still they would have their remedy. 

Moreover, our Government would find it indispensably 
necessary to take special care to protect the interests and 
rights of foreign residents, when under native jurisdiction, 
in order, if possible, to avoid all diplomatic complications 
on this account. 

So we may clearly see how little danger there would 
be to foreign residents in giving up their present extra- 
territorial rights, as well as how unjust it is of them to 
claim all the rights and priviliges that are enjoyed by na- 
tives, without submitting themselves to the same jurisdic- 
tion that natives are subject to. 

Nevertheless, if the foreign powers will still persist in 
preventing us from granting to their people, resident 
among us, all the rights and privileges which they desire, 
by rejecting our just claims of independent sovereignty 
and jurisdiction, yet we have an undoubted right, 
and we shou:d assert our right, to regulate our in- 
ternal revenues to suit our own ideas of our own 
nivantage and convenience, by reducing the duties 
upon exports or increasing the duties upon imports, with- 
out asking the permission of foreign powers to allow us to 
do so, Our silk and tea, when imported into Europe, 
pay far heavier dutics than we are present allowed to put 
upon their woollen and cotton goods, when these are im- 
ported into our country ; and vet we are not allowed to 
interfere with the internal revenues of European countries, 
to demand that) our products shall be admitted there at 
the same duty at which their products are admitted here! 
This ix a manifest Violation of the principle of guid pro 
quo or reciprocity, to which, if only for the sake of self: 
respect, we ought not longer to tamely submit. 

No nation in the world claims the direct rizht to interfere 
with the internal and domestic affairs of another nation, and 
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where any such interference appears to exist, it is only 
by mutual treaties upon the principle of reciprocity, where 
one grants to another what is requested upon the agree- 
ment that the other shall grant in return what the first 
party desires. This is called “ International equality,” 
and now that by lapse of time we are free from the very 
disadvantageous terms of former treaties, we should assert 
our right to regulate our own internal revenues, as shall 
seem to us best, only making such concessions to the 
desires or demands of foreigners as we may feel quite will- 
ing to grant in exchange for any reciprocal advantages 
which they may offer to concede to us. The time is past 
in which we should yield to unreasonable demands made 
upon us, supported only by the pretentious power and 
prestige of overbearing and greedy seekers. 

In ancient times the intercourse of nations, as well as 
individual persons, was regulated more or less upon the 
principle that might makes right, and superior power 
was allowed to domineer over weakness. But the advanc- 
ed civilization of the present age has declared in favour 
of the principles of right and justice, and the rights of the 
weaker are now respected. 

Such being the sense of modern civilization, how ridi- 
culous do the pompous and fussy dissertations which 
we are now almost daily favoured with in the Japan 
Herald, appear in the broad sunlight of to-day ! 

The writer in that paper fancies he sees something in 
the claims put forth by the native papers for the recovery 
of our national independent sovereignty, at which he is 
greatly amused, and like a monkey looking at his own 
image in a mirror, he thinks that he is looking 
at another person and so he goes on with his grimaces, 
scowling and chattering, and sometimes getting into a 
great rage, because the reflection of his own likeness will 
persist in mimicking all his own antics ! 

He chatters to it about the “ Czar,” and thinks to make 
the other monkey keep quiet by great threats about Rus- 
xian power and lust for the acquisition of territory !. 

He prates about “Carpet Baggers” who “ fool the 
Japanese to the top of their bent.” Will not some kind 
friend drive the monkey away from his mirror, lest he 
should injure himself by over excitment at the mocking 
mimicries of his own likeness in the glass, or go out of 
his wits on account of the supposed “ inability of the 
“ Japanese to discriminate between those who are com- 
“petent and those who are not to assist them in their 
“ affairs.” 

What a pity it is that the great abilities of the monkey 
are not more appreciated by the rulers of our country ! 

This Russian scare-crow (Ka ka shi) does not frighten 
us much, and he will have to use more skilful “ flattery,” 
and “crawl more humbly in mire” before we shall be 
prepared to accept his pernicious advice. 

For the present we must distinctly and emphatically 
say “No,” to all such proposals and suggestions of advice 
as are held out to us by the Japan Herald and all of that 
fraternity.” The article referred to appeared in that paper 
of the 24th November. 

RENAISSANCE DU JAPON. 


[Our correspondent is not quite accurate in his facts. 
No Japanese tea worth mentioning is imported into Europe. 
Silk, raw or manufactured, pays in England at least, no 
duty whatever. No textile fabrics, indeed, or the ma- 
terials for them are dutiable under the tariff of the United 
Kingdom.—Eb. J. W. M.] 





To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Téx16, 5th December, 1877. 


Sir.—Your reference to a report which bears my name 
calls for one word from me. Iam, of course, alone respon- 
sible for any expession occurring therein, and I am theres 
fore somewhat glad to find that your ingenious phraseology 
contradicts nothing which has teen so cautiously stated 
by me. Iam deeply pained, however, to think that vou 
should seem to ascribe (altogether unjustly) to me pere 
sonal disrespect towards the honoured Representative of 
ny Sovereign, Conscience and a sense of public duty 
have indeed compelled me to criticise, in terms severe rather 
than acrimonious, a public act whieh has never yet, I bes 
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lieve, been directly defended, nor can I see that there is 
anything wrong in this till conelusire arguments snow 
that the act itself was right then, and is needed now. 

Your reference to the ‘respectable body’ to which I 
have the honour to belong reminds me that Macaulay 
(History of England [, 47) ascribes to a little, but rather 
noisy, Scotch congregation in Edinburgh, the salvation of 
the liberties of England ; and in an old formula still used 
by the Church of Scotland, in reference “to the chief 
members” of the state, these suggestive words occur :— 
“Tt concerns the whole Kirk to have thoxe well seasoned 
“who apparently are to be instruments of keeping this 
“ Kirk and kingdom in good temper;”—a task, by the way, 
which was always found very easy when constitutional 
rights and forms were observed. 

Your cleverly sly, and rather mischievous allusion to 
Juvenal, the “ denouncer of the brutalities of tyranny,” as 
he is called, amused me greatly, especially in view of the 
few lines which precede and follow your quotation. 

And now, 


‘¢ Wise men, something still oonceiving 
Like 


the true. 
¢ @ e * * 
I the end of all disputing 
Show to you.” 


The upshot of this interesting little controversy will, in 
short, as I venture to predict, be the substitution for the 
existing regulation, of another, simply requiring British 
subjects to obtain permission from the Japanese officials 
before publishing newspapers in the vernacular, the pro- 
found practicalness of which suggestion it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to point out. It is only somewhat sad to reflect 
that it was ever thought necessary for Englishmen to 
meddle at all with a branch of legislation which properly 
belongs only to the government of this country—I mean, 
of course, laws affecting the Native Press. This I hope a 
well-meaning Scotch pertinacity, which is by no means 
exhausted yet, will enable the practical wisdom of English- 
men to perceive and act upon, and I would venture to ex- 
press the hope that His Excellency, who, I am sure, desires 
to aid rather than impede mixsion work in Japan, will on 
reflection see it to be right to aid in removing a grievance 
which can be removed with injury to no one, but 
with satisfaction toall. Then, indeed, I promise you, that 
‘good temper’ which the stern Auld Kirk looked upon as 
so desirable a condition and which Scotchmen are always 
sighing to have an occasion of conscientiously manifesting, 
with be the permanent quality of 


Your obedient servant, 
H. FAULDS. 


eee 


. Haw Reports. 





IN H. B. M.'s PROVINCIAL COURT, KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8S. W1Lkinson, Esq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Wednesday, December 5, 1877. 

Noevucui YAHAcuHiRo vs. H. Coox. 
(Adjourned from the 28th ultimo.) 


This was a claim of $300, balance of the purchase-money, $700, 
for three spars sold by plaintiff to defendant, and of which $400 
had been paid. 

Defendant denied indebtedness on account of the utter worthless- 
ness of the spars. 

Plaintiff appeared by counsel ; defendant appeared personally. 

Plaintiff deposed: I am a resident of Yokusawa village. In 
November last year I sold to defendant three lugs of cedar wood. 
He was tu pay me 700 yen altogether, and he gave me 400 yen on 
account. 1 delivered the logs to defendant, but until now he has not 
paid me the balance of the purchase money. There was no 
written contract between us; the money ought to have been paid 
on delivery. One Tanaka, who had charge of the timber, wrote to 
me that Mr Cook, of No. 115, Yokohama, wanted my timber. In 
consequence of that letter I and Tanaka visited defendant at 
his residence in Yokohama. I firet demanded 825 yen for 
the tiraber, bnt finally I ngreed to take 700 yen, provided the money 
was paid right off, and that defendant would himself send boats to 
where the timber lay and take it awny. To this defendant agreed, 
and asked me to write a receipt for 700 yen, which I did. Defen- 
dant them brought 400 yen and said that the remaining 300 yes ho 
had in dollars, and he asked me whether I would accept of them. I 
told him that dollars were rather low, and that there would bea 
discount of $6 on the $300; if defendant would pay $306 I was wil- 
ling to take then for 300 yer. Defendant then said that he would 
bring the 300 yem to the place where he was going to take delivery 
of the timber. d a man named 


To this I consented,and I as 
Mukaide Kankitchi, zho, wae, liyi atthe IR re the timber 


was, to receive the 300 yen for me, and deliver the timber; but 
shortly afterwards I received a letter from Kankitchi, in which 
he stated that he had handed over the timher to defen- 
dant, and thut defendant had said that he would pay 
the money if Kankitchi would come to his, defendant’s, house. I 
went there myself and asked why the money had not been paid. 
Defendant then said that one of the logs was unsound; he showed 
me the same, and I observed that there was a flaw in it, which had 
become apparent since the carpenters had been at work on it. I did 
not see tle other two logs; they were said to be in the water and 
could not be examined. I told defendant that as the logs were so 
large, it had been impossible to guess any inside flaws that might 
be in existence ; defendant had himself minutely emamined the logs 
before he bought them and agreed to pay 700 for yen for them; the 
flaw had only become apparent afer defendant had commenced to 
work up the timber, and I insisted upon being paid the price agreed 
upon, Defendant, however, refused to pay, and although I have 
since several times applied for the money, it has been of nouse. At 
the time when I sold the tiinber, I told defendant that as the pieces 
of timber were so large, it was impossible for me to guarantee the 
timber free from flaws; defendant had full opportunity of seeing 
for himeelf. 

Informed by His Honour that defendant has stated that both plain- 
tiff and ‘l'anaka had guaranteed the soundness of the timber, the 
plaintiff replied that neither he nor anybody elee could guarantee 
the non-existance of flaws in such large pieces of timber; defendant 
was asked to look for himself and he did eo. 

Mukaide Kankichi was next called by plantiff’s counsel as witness, 
and deposed: Plaintiff put me in charge of the timber with instruct- 
ions to deliver the same to defendant on the payment of 300 yen. 
When defendant came to take delivery, his boats and coolies had not 
yet arrived; so he left again, and during his absence the bvats arriv- 
ed. He returned, or asked him for the money, to which he 


replied that he had not brought it with him, but he asked me to 


come to his house in Yokohama next morning. He then left, and 
I handed over the logs to the coolies. Next morning, by the 7 o'clock 
train, I went to Yokohama and saw defendant, who then stated 
that the log, first handed over, had been landed, but, that when it 
was cut by tlre carpenter, a flaw became apparent, and that under 
these circumstances he should be unable to pay the price agreed 
upon; he must therefore see the principal to make a new arranges 
ment. Defendant then paid me three yen partly for my own expenses, 
partly for coolie hire, and after I had come to ny home, I wrote to 
plaintiff. Tanaka was with defendant when the latter took delivery 
of the timber. The three yen paid me by defendant the next morn- 
ing were paid through Tanaka, who nlso was at defendant's 
house that morning. It was Tanaka who said that the timber 
was unsound. I met Tanaka at defendant’s house, and as he bad 
more experience than I, he spoke with defendant. 

Defendant was sworn, and suid: I am a shipwright, and live at 
No. 115, Yokohama. I bought the wood for $700, and paid $400 
on account. Previous to my buying the logs, I had only seen them 
in the water, and had not turned them over. Plaintiff came to my 
house together with Tanaka, who is an old timber-merchant, with 
whom I have had dealings for years. Hoth of them guaranteed the 
logs as sound. Mr Pugdon and a Japanese, Takeda Kisaburo, were 
present at the time. Two of the logs are completely decayed inside, 
and I did not think it worth my while to examine the third. I 
doubt if I shall ever get the value of the 400 yen, which I have 
already paid, out of the logs. I have reason to think that 
the third log is in the same condition as the two I have 
examined. I have made no ueoe of the timber. I had bought 
if for masts for the Delta and, being disappointed in the wood, I 
had to build masts, which cost me money and caused me a great deal 
of extra trouble. When we buy timber, and a piece turns out bad, 
we generally turn it back to the timber merchant. In July last I 
met plaintiff at Yokoska, and then he told me that he would return 
me my money and take back his timber. Ihave not seen him 
since, until this morning in Court. I wanted plaintiff also to pay my 
expenses, to which, however, he did not agree. Nobody wus pre- 
sent at that interview; it took place on the road. 

Plaintiff said that was a proposal of defendant’s, but he never 
agrced to return the money or take back the spars. 

Defendant called as witness 

Takeda Kisaburo, who was warned to speak the truth, and said: 
L live at Ishikawa; I amatimber merchant; I was present when 
defendant bought timber from plaintiff. Defendant said that there 
might be some flaws in the wood, and he would therefore only pay 
400 yen now, and pay the balance afterwards, but both plaintiff and 
Tanaka assured him that the wood was positively sound, and it was 
agreed that the balance of the money should be paid ou delivery, 
No particular guarantee wus given; it was only assured that the 
wood was positively sound. Nor was there any express agreement 
that the balence of 300 yes should not be paid unless the spars prov- 
ed sound. It was merely agreed that 100 yen should be paid for 
good timber. No provision was made in case the timber should 
turn out bad. 

In reply to His Honour, the deféndant declared himself willing to 
return the wood on recovering the 400 yen already paid by him. 
Plaintiff, however, would not agree to such settlement, as timber has 
had gone down in the market, and as the wood in question ought to 
have been paid for long ago in cash. 

His Honour then delivered the following 


JUDGMENT. 


Upon the evidence of Takeda Kisaburo I find that the agreement 
was that the balance of 800 yen was not to be paid until it was seen 
that the wood was sound. I find that it was not sound, and as the 
whole of the money was payable for sound timber, and for sound 
timber only, the plaintiff is not entitied to recover. 
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I do not think there was an acceptance of the timber. The 
witness Mukaide Kankichi, when he called the morning after the 
timber was brought down, to receive payment, wus informed that the 
timber was unsound, and was setuaed payment. The unsoundness, 
moreover, could not have been discovered earlier. 

The defendant is therefore entitled to rescind the contract, and to 
return the wood and recover the amount paid, or to set off the depre- 
ciation, which upon the evidence of Mr Cook, I nasess at 300 yen. 
The plaintiff, however, declines to pay the money and receive back the 
timber. ‘To give him, however, another opportunity of doing so, the 
order shall be that upon the pnyment by the plaintiff of 400 yen into 
the registry of the Court, within ten days from this date, defendant 
shall thereupon forthwith deliver up the wood to the plaintiff; but 
if plaintiff shall fail to pay the said sum of 400 yen, within ten days 
from this date, judgmert shall be for the defendant. 

It is to be observed, that two persons, who could have given evi- 
dence as tothe agreement, have not been called. One of these 
ought to have been called by the plaintiff, that is the timber-mer- 

chant, through whom the agreement was made, and one, Mr Pagdon 
Ought to have been called by the defendant. But although the case 
was adjourned from thie Jast day, especially to allow both sides to 
call all their witnesses, they have chosen to come and have their 
case decided upon the evidence now before the Court, and it has 
therefore been decided upon that evidence. 





Thursday, December 6th, 1877. 
Foxvuzawa Koyizo ve. Tuomas Rose. 
(Adjourned from the 29th ultimo.) 


This was a claim for $488.00, with $1,000.00, damages ; altogether 

$1,488.00, . 
’ The plaintiff stated in hie per that in July, 1877, he received 
an order from the Mining Department for 144 steel hummers; he 
contracted for them with defendant, and deposited $50.00 us bargain 
money. The hammers were made, paid fur, and delivered to the 
Department, but all witH.the exception of two proved to be made of 
iron, only coated with steel. They were consequently rejected, and 
the plaintiff suffered severe loss. 

Defendant's answer was that he never contracted with this plain- 
tiff. He had made a contract with one Kinekunejs Mitsujiro about 
144 hammers; he had made them all with the exception of two, 
which he had imported. The hammers were made in the usual way. 
the poll of iron and the face of cast steel, or what is known in the 
"trade as cast steel hammers. 

The plaintiff appeared by counsel, Nakayama Tumeyoshi; defen- 
dant appeared personally. 

Defendant culled as witness 


Mr E. M. Neale, who said: Iam an American citizen. I live at 
No. 72, Bluff. (Hawmers shown.) This hummer (marked “ cast 
steel”) I calla good and serviceable hammer ; it is apparently iron, 
with steel facings. This other hammer (marked “ Matheson, cast 
steel”) isa home made hammer, it is steel throughout. The next 
liammer i¢ apparently iron, with steel facings, it isa good and ser- 
viceable hammer. The fourth hammer is of the same nature as the 
first one. Iron with steel facing is the usual way to muke that kind 
of hammer. I should prefer them made so to having them imade 
entirely of steel. It is only the English made hammer that isentirely of 
cast steel. The hammer, marked ‘‘ cast steel,” which plaintiff s.ve was 
shown himas sample, is in my opinion, of iron, with steel facings. (After 
testing the hammer in Court by aid of one of the other hammers) I 
am quite confident that the hammer is not of steel, but of iron, with 
steel facings. (After testing the English hammer in Court in the 
same manner) I am not satisfied that even this hammer ia of steel ; 
it has every appearance of being of iron. When I buy a hammer 
marked ‘ cast steel,” I do nevertheless not expect it to be entirely 
of cast steel, unless it, in addition, carries the maker's name and the 
word ‘‘ warranted.” If the maker’s name is there, but not the word 
“ warranted,” then it is generally presumed in the trade that the 
hammer is iron, with steel facings. 


James Sawyer was next called by defendant, and said: I ama 
British subject, and live at No. 119. (Hammers in Court shown.) 
This hammer is a serviceable hammer, only it appears to be a little 
too soft on the facings ; it is of iron, with steel facings. The facings 
reyuire to be rehardened. The second hammer, marked “ Matheson, 
cast steel,” is quite different from the lust; it is made of malleable 
iron. The third hammer, marked “case steel,” is a good hammer 
for all purposes, it is of iron with steel facings. The same is the 
cage with the fourth hammer, it has no mark. I should pronounce 
that to be the best hammer of the four. For mining purposes I 
should prefer the hammers made of iron, with steel facings. I am 
an engineer, and have for some time been engaged in u silver mine. 
I have myself made a great quantity of this kind of hammers. 

Mr James Huggins was the next witness called by defendant. He 
was sworn, and said :—Iama British subject. I am an engineer, 
and live at No. 119, Yokohama. The four hammers, here in Court ; 
are all made of iron, with steel facings. ‘They are all good, service- 
able hammers. Hammers are very seldom made of solid cast steel. 
They are very apt to split. For durability I should certainly pro- 
fer hammers made of wrought iron, with steel faces. They are also 
less expensive. 


Defendant said that he had summoned Mr Sassano from the 
Mining Department, but he had not appeared. ; 

Mr Hiki Miehiharu, a Japanese, stated that Mr Sassano was in 
Yokohama until last night, when he was summoned to TOkid. 
Witness is employed at the Mining Department, under the Board of 
Works. The Mining Department hui nothing whatever to do with 
the plaintiff in the contract about the hammers. He had to do with 
@ man named Furuta Kunichi, who obtained the contract in con- 
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sequence of his having eent in a tender to the department. Thi 
hammers were offered, and rejected because they differed from the 
sample. It was not witness who rejected the hammers. The lam- 
mers were refused because they were not entirely of steel. 


To defendant: No fine or indemnity was exucted from the con- 
tractor, only the hammers were refused. The hammers were original. 
ly ordered to be English made, but as time passed without their 
being delivered, enquiry was made, and the reply was that the 
hammers had not yet arrived from Kobe. There was a written 
agreement about a certain time within which the hammers should be 
delivered. Witness knows nothing of plaintiff. (Paper shown.) 
This is Mr Sassano’s hond-writting. The original agreement was 
that the hammers should be imported hammers. Their not being 
imported was one of the reasouvs for the hammers being refused. 
Witness is not able now to recognize the sample with certainty. 


Plaintiff said that although the original agreement was that the 
hammers be should imported, it was afterwards arranged tliat if they 
could be made here according to sample, they would be accepted. 


Fukasawa Narujo deposed : I am plaintiff's clerk and brother. I 
accompanied my brother to defendant’s house as interpreter. (Paper 
shown, being an order to defendant to make the hammers.) This 
is Kunichi’s seal; he sealed it at defondant’s house, being told that 
it wasa receipt. Plaintiff's name is written by Kunichi in the 
document, becnuse it was on beliulf of plaintiff that Kunichi attended 
at defendant’s house. I went to defendant’s house with my brother, 
when the $50 bargain money were paid, and a receipt for the money 
was given; the other paper was given later, when we went to press 
for the hammers; defendant said it was a receipt for two hammers. 

To defendant: I myeelf paid you the 50 rios. 


Furuta Kunichi deposed: I am a resident of Tdkid. I was 
plaintiff's Tékiéd agent, and had on several occasions transactions 
with the Mining Department. I put ina tender for the hammers 
in my own name, and it was accepted. I sent word to the plaintiff, 
who made the contract with defendant. I was not present at the 
time. A sample was given to defendant. (Points to the one mark- 
ed “cast steel,” as the sample.) Defendant did not muake the 
hammers according to sample, and they were rejected by the Mining 
Department. (Pauper shown.) I was told by defendant to gives 
receipt fortwo hammers, which he delivered to me, and I sealed 
this paper. 

To defendant : The hammers were rejected because they differed 
from the sample; they were considerably softer. They were not 
rejected because they were not English made. Plaintiff was not 
present when I took delivery of the hammers. It have not accom- 
panied plaintiff to your house during the hammer transaction. I 
was not at your house when the 50 rios were paid. 


Thomas Rose, sworn: I live at No. 113, and am defendant in 
this cage. Plaintiff’s younger brother and Furuta Kunichi came to 
me and asked me if I could make a grose of hammers of a weight 
from 74 to 9 lbs. each. I told them, I would make them at 40 cents 
& pound ag soon as possible. They brought a sumple, but I do not 
think I should know it again. I think it was an English hammer. 
They came afterwards and took away with them two hammers that 
were finished. They came back and said that the hammers would 
do, and I proceeded with them. They were finished on the llth 
August and delivery was taken and the money paid. A few days 
after, Furuta brought one hammer back that was a little battered; 
I found it a little soft and had it :e-tempered, and I told him that 
if there should be more in the same state, I would re-temper them, 
but could not afford to polish them. Latter on, plaintiff came one 
evening asking me to give him $1,000. It was after business hours, 
and I had had nothing to do with him in respect to the hammers. 
I cue to the conclusion that he had tried to make a squeeze. I 
heard nothing further about it until I heard from the Consul. 


To Plaintiff: You never came to my house on that business until 
after the hammers had been delivered. 


Plaintiff, to Court: The two hammers were delivered on the Srd 
August, on that day the whole of the hammers ought to have been 
finished. One of the two hammers was taken to the Mining Depart 
ment. After the hammera had been delivered, I serveral times went 
to defendant’s house complaining that the Mining Department had 
rejected the hammers, but defendant said that by heating the ham- 
mers and putting them into cold water, they would become harder. 
After I had complained to the Kencho, a letter was received from 
the Consul, that defendant was willing to take back the hammers 
and pay me back the money. However, I refused, as I had already 
incurred various expenses, and I brought an ation for my money 
and damages. 


Defendant, to Court: Nothing was said to me about the hammers 
being made of cast steel. Only one soft hammer was returned to 
me, which I re-tempered. It was part of my agreement to polish 
the hammers, and I did so, but ufter retempering them I did not 
think it my duty. Ido not think the soft hammer is quite up to 
sample. Iam not willing now to take back the hammers. The 
only thing that was arranged with regard to the hammers, was size 
and weight; for the rest the making was left to my discretion. 
They were not to be up to sample. I should very much likes 
survey on the hammers. 


The Court ordered defendant to lodge the money fora survey 
with the Court, and uppotined Mr Gorge Whitfield as surveyor, to 
report in Court on Thursday, the 13th instant, at 10 a.m., whether 
the hammers in question are good, serviceuble hammers, and whe- 
ther they are equal to the hammer now in Court marked ‘‘ Mathe- 
son, cast steel.’’ 


The further hearing adjourned until the above date. 
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Thursday, December 6, 1877. 
Gustave Drcnat rs. A. Hovskat. 
(Adjourned from the 23rd ultimo.) 


Plaintiff, who is a merchant in Vladistock, asked the assistance of 
the Court to compel defendant to comply with a judgment rendered 
in the police court at Vladivostock, on the 25th Auguet last, by 
which defendant was ordered to pay to the plaintiff two amounts 
respectively of $71, and $75. 

Mr Montague Kirkwood appeared for plaintiff. 

Mr Wickins appeared for defenitant. and applied to have the order 
of the 23rd November Inst, by whioh the hearing of this o.use was 
adjourned until to-day, set aside and the cause dismisee!, on the 
ground that the defendnnt resided out of the jurisdiction. 

The Court ordered that, on the defendant paying the plaintiff s 
costs up to and inclusive of the hearing of this motion, within seven 
days from dute, the petition be dismissed without prejudice; otherwise 
that the case be heard on Thursday, the 17th January, at 10 ».m., 
and that the defendant puy the coste of this motion, and have leave 
to file an anewer within eight daye. 


OFFICIAL ENQUIRY ON BOARD THE BRITISII 
BARQUE “ PAULINE.” 


An official enquiry was held yesterday. by Russell Robertson, Esq., 
Consul, on board the British barque Pauline, Thomas Thyrer, master, 
into the circumstances attending the loss of two men, Richard 
Waleh, A. B.. and Edward Afflick, O. S. 

The log book was produced, showing ah entry, dated 8th August, 
1877, which sets forth thut the men were lost overboard on that day 
at 10 a.m., lat. 38.30 South, long. 47 Kast, heavy weather, vessel 

ped by a heavy sea. 

Thomas Thyrer, master, stated: During the night of the 7th the 
weather was very boisterous, but the ship was going very well. and 
the barometer commenced to rise at 8 a.m. on the 8th. 1 was not 
on deck at the time a heavy sea struck the vessel and carried away 
the two men at the wheel. | 

William Henry Seville, chief officer: On the morning of the 8th I 
came on deck after a henvy gale of wind, and relieved the watch at 
Sa.m. It had been a hurricane during the night, and the ship was 
scudding under foretopsail and foresail, lower maintopsail having 
given out the night previously. At 8 o'clock the barometer was 
rising and the ship running a@'ong very comfortubly according to 
the state of the weather. I euw one man relieve the wheel, and 
shortly afterwards ordered another man to the wheel to assist him. 
Abont 10 a.m. the gale was moderating; I was standing close to the 
wheel, telling them how to steer, when I saw a heavy sea rise up 
perpendicularly over the stem. 1 sang out to them to hold on, and 
jumped upto the house and caught hold of one cf the iron stan- 
chions on the house. When the sea had run off und I looked round, 
I saw the wheel and both men had gone. By the time the captain 
had come up; he took bold of the remainder of the wheel, aud J 
took hold of the reiieving tackle to windward. [enquired of the 
watch whether they saw anything of the men; they said ‘no,’ and 
on looking over the stern 1 could not sce a vestige of them. I hove 
the ship to as quickly as possible. 

Simon Anderson, carpenter of the Paulie. On the 8th August 
it was a stormy morning, with» fearfully heavy sen running At 
about 10 am., the sca struck the resscl. The two men, Walsh and 
Afflick, who were at the wheel, were washed overboard. ‘The Inst I 
eaw of them was when « lot of gear came washing forward, aud one 
of the men arose up in the uir. 


VERDICT. 

I find that the two men, Richard Walsh and Edward Afflick 
were lost overboard on the morning of the 8th August, and under 
circumstances that made it impossible to render them assistance, the 
ship being in danger at the time. 

Russe. R. BERTSOY, 
Consul. 





CONVALESCENCE. 
(Saturday Review.) 


During a severe illness, when the patient is not harassed by pain 
or fever, Le occasionally experiences sensations not far removed from 

leasure. His very prostration may have a certain charm about it. 
Rost and repose being st such times the highest objects of his ambi- 
tion, when he obtains them, he feels a contentment nearly allied to 
actual enjoyment. Some people are of opinion that even death 
itself, apart from the diseases which cause it, is probably an agree- 
able process. On the other hand, the first diwn of recovery has 
its pleasures. It is Jike waking on a summer's morning after a long 
night’s sleep. But, howevey delightful the transition from death to 
life, it heralds a period of weariness and distress almost exceeding 
the sufferings of the illness itself. A purallel may be found in the 
cense of ninor ailments. F rinstance, when the blood jas been ac- 
cidentally prevented from circulating freely in one of our timbs, no 
inconvenience is experienced ; but. when the vital fluid reflows, great 
discomfort and pricking sensations succeed. Agnin, the act of fain- 
ting is suid to be far from unpleasant, while tho resuscitation is 
disagreeable or even distressing. So in severe illness there may be 

rivds of pseudo-pleasure, while the restor-tion to health muy be 
irksome in the extreme. Returning strength seems almost too 
rough and rude a friend for the poor wenk body; and, if ite first 
tenders of nesis'‘ance are welcome, we ure tempted to wish that it 
would not be quite so energetic in ite later advances. Our bodies 
during convalescence become bones of contention between strength 
aud weukness, ewch of which struggles hard for the mastery. It is 


Google 


disheartening, after a rapid advance, to find that we had overrated 
our powers, and to be thrown back for a week or two. As we begin 
to walk about a little, we become more keenly sensible of our t 
weakness than we were when still lying in bed ; and when we brow 
ourselves down for rest upon an easy-chair or a couch, we draw 
unfavourable comparisons between their comfort and that of our 
bed. It would be like striking our flag to return to the latter place 
of repose ; and we therefure remain wearily on the sofa or armchair 
until the happy moment arrives when we can respectably énsconce 
ourrelves between the comfortable sheets. During convalescericé 
reading must of necessity form our chief amusement; but our brains 
and eyes soon weary of it. And then, in our books and newspapers, 
we read of those who ure, or have been, up and doing; and this 
makes our own enforced idleness the more pninfully apparent. 
Everybody seems to be at work except ourselves. Per- 
haps it strikes us that our confinement to the house is 
a capital opportunity for working up some foreign language, or 
cultivating some art or science. We set to work valiantly, but 
grammer proves quite beyond our strength, the pencil will not bring 
the lines into drawing, and the scientific problem makes our heads 
nche. The iden occurs to us that at any rate we can write a light 
satire, nnd that such an occupation will cheer und amuse us. This 
attempt, however, is an utter failure; all our efforts to summon 
sparkling wit and effervescence result in miserable unsuccess, and in 


-place of a brilliant squib we pr. duce a few vapid pages, while a deep 


gloom settles upon us instead ofa spirit of fun and banter. We pipe 
unto our wit, but it will not dance. The black demon of disgust 
with the world and with ourselves hovers round us. In this stage, 
to whnt depths may we not sink? Perhaps even to attempte at 
poetry or musical composition. ‘Lhere are no limits to human folly. 
The patient who is sane enough in mind to be aware that he has no 
special genius will probably long for society. Yet, when his friends 
come to visit him, he soon becomes intensely wearied. The callers’ 
very anxiety to amuse without fatiguing him makes them stilted and 
awkward, while he has not sufficient vital energy tu keep the ball of 
conversation rolling about conventional nothings. The convalescent 
host is an object richly deserving of pity. Tritles which, at ordinary 
timea, would scarcely occur to his mind, now press upon him almost 
more heavily than the question of bis eternal salvation. The society 
of his guests causes him weariness and vexation of spirit rather than 
pleneure and gratification. When, utterly tired out, he has askel 
permission to go to bed, as le leaves the smoking-room he perceives 
a peculiar expression on his friends’ fuces, and a significant inter- 
change of glances, which plainly means ‘* Poor fellow, he is not 
long for this world.””. The minor arrangements for sending to meet 
or despatching his visitors, the disposiiion of a shooting party, or 
the manngement of an entertainment of any sort or description, are 
enough bring his grey hairs with sorrow to the gravo. 


The appetite of the convulescent is fitful and capricious; yet his 
friends insist upon atuffing him at all sorts of odd hours, as if he 
were destined to fill a tureen ve foie gras. Between breakfast and 
luncheon he must swallow some raw meat juiceand a glass of wine; 
at three p m. he must. take some strong jelly ; betweon dinner and 
bedtime he hus to fuce beef-tea, and during the night watches he is 
dosed with Liebig’s Extractum Carnis. Ana attack of biliousness 
soon follows, which has to be relieved by cooling but unpleasant me- 
dicines. The doctor tells him that he never intended him to be overfed 
in such a manner, and reads him a long lecture on the incapability of 
the stomach to respond to too frequent calls upon its energies. In 
place of being overgorged, he is now overtonicked, until a buzzing in 
thehend and sudden deafness demand rest forthe system from medical 
pick-me-ups. There is yet one more torture in store for him. He is 
sent abroad. According to the timeof year, a German watering-place 
or an Anglicized town in the South of France is selected as the scene 
of his banishment. The necessary arrangements before leaving 
home harass him beyond measure. Even were he in good health, 
they would prove a considerable burden. Wearied out by these 

reliminary worries, he starts upon a lony and tiring journey, reach- 
ing his destination more dead than alive. To be treated like a child 
by hie courier hymiliates and annoys him; yet hie is perfectly help- 
less in his hands. Likely enough, wet weather or the mistral hails 
hie arrival. Sad, indeed, is then his lot. Confined tothe houre, 
as he lies all day in his one sitting-room, he wishes himself back in his 
comfortable English home, with its choice of rooms and domestic 
interests. Such meditations upon his personal comforts and disoom- 
forts, and the increase or decrease of his health, are apt to engender 
in his disposition that spirit of selfishness and egotism which too 
frequently becomes & parasite of the invalid. 


But unfortunately the convalescent himself is not the only sufferer. 
His relatives and attendants who may be taking care of him have 
also a bad time of it. When be was very ill, there was a certnin ex- 
citement in nursing him ; and watching every symptom that present- 
ed itself caused an intense and perpetual interest. The very 
dependence of the patient upon his nurses afforded the latter sume 
gratification. It won the heart of the female attendant to see the 
great stalwart man owing every comfort and necessary to her tender 
watchfulness and delicate hands. The fact of having a strong man 
under despotic discipline, and reduced to the feebleness of a baby a 
month old, has charms for certain feminine minds. It is aweet to 
ths weaker sex to have the power, by raising a finger, to silence in 
an instant the voice of one who in health can move the hearts of thou- 
sands by his oratory ; and it is delightful to the fuir governante to 
have full nuthority to scold, or even punish by a curtailment of 
rending or conversation, the wayward patient whose utterances as a 
judge, examiner. or critic, are usually received with awe and fear. 
But, besides these pleasures of despotisin during serivus illness, there 
isan excitement in the constant aud marked changes, and the rapid 
succession of hopes und fears. In convalescence, huwever, there is 
none of this stimulative interest; the process of restoration to health 
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FRANCE, 
Gambetta has demanded the President of the French 
Republic to renounce the Right and dissolve the Chamber 
of Deputies, which demand the President has rejected. 


ENGLAND. 
The English Mediterranean Squadron will winter at 
Besika. 













































is gradual and gently progressive, and the only excitement is an oc- 
casional relapse, which is caused, as a rule, by some imprudence on 
the part of the invalid. The gentle patient who in the ex- 
tremity of his illness, was so passive and so grateful for the least 
service, is couverted into a testy and irritable hypochondriac, 
who resents the least interference and yet is discontented 
unless constantly attended to. His constant employment is to 
do nothing, and compel as many people as possible to assist him in 
this nugatory occupation. His occasional relapses are very dis- 
heartening to his poor attendants, and yet he generally seems 
to attribute them in some degree to their neglect. They dare not 
explain and argue out the whole state of the case to him, lest he 
should become wearied and feverish, and the ill-deserved odium has 
to be patiently endured. He becomes wilfully wayward His nurse 
flutters herself that he is safe in his own room, when suddenly he 
appears on the terrace, although a keen easterly wind is blowing, and 
he adds insult toinjury by »ppearing immensely pleased with himself, 
and indulging in a littie chaff at his duenna’s expense. During the 
relapse whicli follows this piece of imprudence, he suffers from a fit 
of overwhelming depression, when his attendant has to devise means 
of amusing and enlivening him, instend of indulging in richly 
merited “I toll you so’s.” He will be fidgetv and restless, and 
take the most capricious and unaccountable likes and dislikes to 
people, places, and things; evincing a sudden antipathy towards a 
watering-place, just as every arrangement has been satisfactorily 
made there for his comfort, and taking an invincible aversion to a 
wine or rare article of food, a stock of which has just been laid in at 
his especial request. If he is fanciful about his food, he is absolute- 
ly obstinate about his medicines, and when he has left the neighbour- 
hood of his doctor, he refuses to take the tonic which he used to 
swallow so obediently. If he has been suffering from gout, he will 
insist upon drinking port and champage, and tasting all sorts of 
“curious” and unwholesome wines. If he has been ailing from 
poverty of blood, he will take a sudden whim about total abstinence, 
and drink nothing but water. After an attack of gastric fever, 
richly made dishes will form his favourite food ; while after an illness 
which necessitates the most nourishing of diets, he will be seized 
with a mania for fasting or vegetarianism. 

Altogether convalescence is a trying period both for nurs:s and 
patients, especially after severe illnesses. It is an uninteresting, 
unsympathetic, and uncomfortable probation, and severely tests the 
temper, patience, and endurance both of the victims of disease and 
the victims of invalids. 


Eee 
REUTER’S TELEGRAMS, 


Lonpon, Ist December, 1877. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT OF Wan. 

The Russians are maiutaining their positions around 
Erzeroum, but all operations are suspended owing to heavy 
snowy weather. 

According to a Russian Official Despatch the Turkish 
troops advancing on Metchka have been defeated and 
compelled to fall back. 

The Daily Telegraph states that the Turkish forces 
have evacuated Orchanie. 


—— LLL 


PROBLEM, 
’ ‘by G. W. P. 
One of the set which gained the 6th prize at the British Chess 
Association Tourney. 











VASSAL 























Lonpon, December 6th, 1877. Guvwy = “yyy, ‘Wo Wy, hs 
Tne War. FY ZG YY Yj 
; Vill, __,,, Cds, Vdd. | 
Despatches report that the Russian Forces have oc- 2 YF ”Ufyy Yy : 
cupied the entrances to the Balkan defiles at Statitza. R Y 
The Turkish troops under Mehemed Pasha are ad- 4a 
vancing and the Russians retreating. \Yyy thy 
Suleiman Pasha has captured Elena, together with WM V5. Yl Y 
some war material. The loss of the Russians is estimated ae 





at three thousand men. ee WHITE. 
ITALY. White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
The Pope is not expected to recover. SoLuTioN oF 8. Lioyp’s PROBLEM oF NoveMBER 24TH. 
Lonvon, December 5th, 1877, = Se Black. 
, , —R. to Q. R.’s sq. 1.—B. to K. Kt.’s 7th. 
Tue War. 2.—P. to K. Kt.’s 7th. 2.— Anything. 


3.—P. Queens and mates. 


Despatches from Mehemed Pasha, dated the 3rd De- 
cember, report that the Russian forces attacked the Turkish 


left wing at Komarte (?) south of Stratitza (?), but were]. C.B. has sent us the following solution of this problem :— 


defeated with great loss. White. Black. 
FRANCE. 1,—Kt. to Q. R.’s 4th. 1.—Black any move. 
2.—Kt. to Q. B.'s 3rd. 2.—Black any move. 


The Chamber of Deputies and Budget Committee have 
refused to accept the present Budget Committee’s report. 


AMERICA. 
A message of the President to Congress recommends the 


3.—Either of the Knights mates. 
NV.B.—The Black King cannot move. 


SoLtvuTion or H. TURTON’s PROBLEM OF DEcEMBER Ist, 


levying of a tax of ten cents per pound on Tea, 1.- Kt. Mia ae 's 4th. ji gee Kt. 
Lonpon, December 8rd, 1877. 2.—Q. to Q. Kt.’s sq. 2.—Q. takes Q. 


Tue War, atic 
Despatches report Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha states that 
he will be able to defend Erzeroum, 
The Roumanian troops have occupied Lompalanka near 
Widdin and the Turkish forees have retreated to Widdin. 
According to a Russian official despatch the Turks 
have abandoned and the Russian troops occupied [Chazu- 
bani near Batoum. 


Correct answer received from W. B. M., Tokid and C. BR. 
Yokohama. 


-_-_ 


Answers to Chess Problem and Acrostic are solicited. 
oe 


TREBLE ACROSTIC, 


This hallowed spot to most of us I ween, 
We ever cherish in our memory green, 
While distance lends enchantment to the scene. 


1. 


Sad ! though woman be the redeeming part 
Of our humanity ; 

We take her name in vain, when sick at heart, 
"Tis fair profanity, 


Irary. 
The condition of health of Pope Pius Ninth has changed 
for the worse. ) 
Lonvon, 2ud December, 1877, 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SEAT or War, 
Recuf Pasha is organising an army of fifty thousand 
Turkish troops for the defeuce of Adrianople, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


—_ — ——_ - —_ 


Digitized by Coc gle 
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2. 
Some call it mien in peer as well as peasant 
I call it anything but mean,—’tis pleasant. 
3 


A place of note, and this much I’d have you know. 
That so large is it and overtlowing, though 
Surrounded by an artificial limit, 
It far exceeds the space included in it. 

4. 
Don’t swear, but if you will confound your years, 
You'll make a loss, and hence the light appears. 


ANSWER TO DovuBLE Acrostic oF DEecEMBER IsT. 


S canda L 
E leh O 
L igh T 
L imi T 
I r E 
N ecta R 
G lo Y 


Correct answers received from La Favorita and Fujiyama. 


ANswER To ENIGMA OF DECEMBER Ist. 
Tea Cheat. 


Correct answer received from La Favorita. 


LONDON 


ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
CHARTER. 
A.D. 1720. 








HE 


ndersigned Agents beg to announce that this 
Corporation having already reduced their PREMIA 


——— 
——— 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CAPITAL 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” :== 
vide, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made in the House of Commons on 7th 





March, 1864 ( Times 8th March, 1864). 


CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne’s 
Square, Manchester with branch offices at 
14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 
Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 
And Newcastle. 
fi Rea UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of 
Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above 
mentioned Company at this Port, are p to issue 


repared 
| Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current 
pee 


MALCOLM, haar ea & Co. 
o. 78. 
Yokohama, November 20, 1875. 


THE 


MERCHANTS 








ron YOKOWAMA he yar, oy oie © ces MARINE INSURANCE GO., 


Gopowns, FiretT-CLass...... 12 Months...14 per Oent. 


ae ee oer 

i eovcece 8 ”? eee s ”? 

‘ aia ees ae 

” ” soveee lO Days eoccces hh ” 
They now Oharge, viz :-— 


Dwetuinc Houses { FIrst-Oxass P. A .....24 per Cent. 
in the Settlement ( SECOND-OLass ,, 8 


eesece ”? 


Dwe.uinc Houses § Frest-O.ass P. A. ......1$ per Oent 
on the Bluff........ SECoND-CLass ,, 2 


GUTSOHOW & Oo., 
| Agents. 
Yokohama, December 16. 1871. 


~The Phoenix Fire Insurance 
Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


The Manchester Fire Insurance 


Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 


HE UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po 
licies for large amounts, on Buildings and Content 
in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, at curren 
rates of premium. 
KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co.,’ 


Agents, No. 89, Yokohama. 


Yokohama, June 3, 1874, 
" isiized by GOOgle 





ti. 


LONDON. 





H AVING been appointed Agents for the above Com- 
pany, we are prepared to grant Policies on 
MARINE RISKS, at the current rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No, 78. 
Yokohama, 19th November, 1875. 





NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, it is 
provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annum, One-fourth of 
the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have 
been made during the year. 


Royal Exchange Assurance — 
Corporation. 


ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER 
A.D. 1720. 


The London & Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company. 
HE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept 


RISKS AGAINST FIRE, in the above-men- 
tioned Companies at current Rates. 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 
Agents. 
Yokohama, June 24, 1875, 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—There is hardly any change to report in our market. 
Velvets move in small lots, and other article are not 


ings are saleable to a moderate extent at current 
attracting much attention. 
Grey Shirtings :— 


prices. 


Yarns and Shirt- 


7 Ibs. 38) yds. 39 in. per pee.... $1.45 to $1.75 | White Shirtings:— 
8 lbs. 884 yds. 44 in. - .. 180 to 2.20 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 35 in. per pee. . 2.20 to 2.40 
8 lbs.4 to 8) Ibe. 883 ,, 89 in. » we 1.60 to 2.385 | Turkey Reds 24 yds. 830in. 2—8 Ib. Rags The 0.65 to 0 £0 
9 lbs. 884 ,, 44 in. ‘5 .. 2.00 to 2.474) Black Velvets Cas ... ec 7.25 to 826 
T. Cloth 7ibs. a4 » 82in. » eo 1.40 to 1.674) English Drille 14/16 ths. 40 ‘yde, 80 in. 2.40 to 2.65 
Pr 6lbs. 24 ,, 82in. » eo 1.10 to 1.25) Taffachelaes 12 ye, 48 in. . oe 1.80 to 2.26 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 24 see cee eee we por picul,..$28 50 to 82.00 No. 38 tu 42 - eee eee wee we Or picul... $36.00 to 40.00 
No. 28 10 82 2... 04. eee nee oe Or picnl... $32.75 to 35.00 Reverse Twiet 16-24 ... ‘ee ee cae — 


Woollens.—Our market remains in the same position as last reported, and prices are unchanged. 


30 yde. 
...80 yds. 
48 in. tu 62in... 
...54in. to 56 in... 


Plain Orleans . » es 40—42 yds. 82in. ... 5.60 to 7.00 
Figured Orleans se ove 29—30 yds. Bl in. ... 4.25 to 5.60 
Shimagoro —... eevee 80 yds. 80 in. ... 3.75 to 5.26 
Italian Cloth ... we «= 80 yds. 82 in. ... 0.256 to 0.82 
Camlet Cords... . 29—380 yds. 82in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 | 


Camlets Asstd. 
Lastings, Japan... ... 
Plain Mousselines de Laie 


,. 66—68 yds. 81 in. ... 
. 22—30 yds. 82 in. 
— 80 yda. 80 in. 


...12.00 to 18.00 
.. 0.17 to 





0.18 


Presidents 
Pilots ane 
Union 


Figured SJousselinesde laine ... 
Multicolored es 
Cloth, all wool plain or funey .. 


...64 in. to 56 in... 
' .. 54in. to 56 in... 
Blankets, scarlet & green "6 to 8 Ibe.. 


30 in... 
80 in... 


perlb . 


U.25 to 0.281 
0.28 to 0.87% 
0.80 to 1.20 


Sugar.—This article continues quite neglected, and values of all descriptions have declined, but quota- 


tions are quite nominal. 


Sugar:—Takaoin bag ...{nom.)... per picul... $4.30 | 
» inbasket ... 4, a. ii ica $4.10 ‘is 
Taiwanfooin bag... ss. vee - is $4.20 | ve 
do. in basket... ... er $4.00 | 
China No.1 Ping-fah... ... » ss None 
» No.2Ching-pak ... 5, — «. $7.60 to $8.20 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... ... 5 .. $7.10 to $7.60. 


China No. 4 Kook-fuh 


No. 5 Kong-fun 


No. 6 K-pak 


Swatow Brown 
Daitong 

Jnpan Rice . 
Kerosene Oil, nominal 


.. per picul... 


$€ 60 to $7.00 


1» «ee $6.00 to $6.50 
2”? .-. $5.10 to £5.60 


None. 


aes $3.70 to $8.90 


yy ~—s ae $2: 10 to $2.60 


noml. 


... $4 80 to $4.90 


Kerosene Oil.—The Ceylon has arrived with only 17,000 cases, and the market remains without 


change. 





EXPORTS. 
Silk.—The market has continued active during the week, the better descriptions of all classes of Silk being 


chiefly in demand. 
$15 to $20 per picul on Hank sorts in general. 


Dealers have lately raised their pretensions, and have succeeded in obtaining an advance of 


At the close buyers are giving their attention more to the lower 


classes of Mybash, for which, in consequence, higher prices are now asked. 
more enquired for, likewise 2nd class Filatures at full rates. 


Settlements amount to 1,000 bales of Hanks, and 150 bales of Oshius and other sorts. 


to date is 13,386 bales. 


Hanks,—Superior .........cccse0 secsseecenesenes 
me Bost No LS sicssacccvwecruveeccovstsars - 
bs Good No.2 ...... eidaniseas 
‘i Good all round No. 2h... 100 Seosesescas 
zi Medium No. 8 .. ansenwaes 
Common to inferior No.4& | aN 
Oshiue,— Extra .. pa cederedsaiweannWbevennuueveasayotaes<e ous 
” Best.. 
. Good . senbciieaG unas santas Susman uesaaeaes 
Medium . wasitaeebe 00d paGans S00 cbs sbuneetnedeea seein: 
Humatski,—Good to Best... tvawannnasedenmsalndss 
Common to Medium... sabeeeares 


Kukeda,—Extra and Best... 
_ GOOG wéscitaessidoxeniisieeneraess 
ee Medium... Gr laeaditiugeateaon 
UL ACUY OE isc ssnsesd sce va tang kouker acne aes eeanskevierees 


.Nominal. $600 


wee $580 to 590 


seesee £560 to 570 


eee $540 to 550 


sseee SOLO to 630 


eee $480 to 500 


oN" $560 to 570 
wr" $530 to 640 


eee $500 to 520 
see £470 to 480 


.eeesees $450 to 460 
sesese 2030 to 650 


ese $080 to 600 
sees $000 to 550 


sseeee 9630 to 750 


In London at 48. Od. per 16. 


21/5 
209 
20/1 
19/5 
18/6 
17/6 


20/1 
19/1 
18/2 
17/2 
16/6 
22/5 
20/ 

18/2 
29/5 


Medium to good Oshius have been 


to 21/1 
to 20/5 
to 19,9 
to 19/1 
to 18/2 
to 20/5 
to 19/5 
to 18/10 
to 17/6 
to 16/10 
to 23/1 
to 21/5 
to 19/10 
to 26/4 


The total export 


In Lyons at f. 5.05 per kilo. 
59.00 


67.00 to 58.00 
55.60 to 56.60 
64.00 to 55.00 
51.00 to 58 00 
48.50 to 50.60 
55.50 to 56.50 
63.00 to 54.00 
50.50 to 52 00 
47 50 to 48.50 
45.50 to 46.50 
62.00 to 64.00 
57.00 to 59.00 
50.00 to 55.00 
62.00 to 73.00 


Tea.—Our market affords but little matter of interest to comment upon since our last issue. The demand 
ran principally on low grades, but recently Finest to Choice parcels have attracted the attention of buyers, but 
holders of these, however, have raised their figures and operations have in consequence been checked. Settle- 


ments amount to 1,230 piculs, 


Common ata Geka. Siar. Coys: -oea Geel Bac BIO t6:S 
Good Common 
Medium 


Good Medium a - a es 


«». $12.00 to $14.00 
. $14.00 to $16.00 
«e» $17.00 to $19.00 


13.00 


Fine ... 
Finest 
Choice 
Choicest ... 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange. —There has been a fairly large busivess done during the past week at slightly advanced 


rates on last quotations, which, however, look easier at the close. 


Rites close as follows :— 


Sree1ine — Bank 6 months’ es 3s. 119d. 


- Bank Bills on demanda.. . 8a. 10§d. 
Private 6 months’ sight... . 48. Od. tos 
Ox 1’suts—Bank Sight ...ccccccceeceveseeecees » 4,90 
Bank 6 months’ sent essa Shvinat 5,00 
Private 6 ms. aight. ....<6. 6.075 | 
On Wonaxone—Bank Bight .......sseeeeees a % dis. 
" Private 10 daya’ sight... vevene DB oy 


Go - 


making a total in Yokohama for the season of about 93,000 piculs. 


«+» $21.00 to $24.00 
eee $27.00 to $32.00 


eee eee $84.00 nominal. 


On SnanaHat—Bank sight ........ 


Private 10 days sight... 

On NEW Yorx—Bank Bille on demand.. 
30 dave sight Private 
On SAN Fraxc sco—Bank Bills on demand... 
30 days eight Private.. 
Seentes-caus: MLO 


Rinsate 


| Gold Yen ee ee 


Peeegeeee-es 


geusuelesn ee 
ssanse 294 
.. 934 
954. 
94 
.. 96 
8594 


—_ — —- _,.~il 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 





























Dats Suip’s Name. CAPTAIN, Irae & Ria. | Tow- WHERE FROM, se CaRao. CONSIGNEES. 
| NAGH. Post. 
Dec. 2! Saikio Maru Vrooin Japanese str. | 1116 | Shanghai & port.|Nov. 24) Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 

» 21 Newman Hall Slater British ship 1523 | Cardiff June { Coal O. & O. Co. 

»  ® Laura. A. Burnham] Phillips (im. barkantine| 600 |Newcaatle,N S.W.|Sept. 29) Coal Carl Rohde & Co. 
9 China erry American str. | 3836 | Hongkong Nov. 25} Mails, &c. | P. M.8.S. Co. 

‘% Sylvia Comd. Aldrich} H. B. M' sur-| 877 | Omue-saki — —— -_-— 

veying vessel; 

3s Wakanoura Maru | Wynn Japanese str. 1343 | Kobe Dec, 3! Mails, &c. M. B. Co. 

» 5 Ceylon Kelly American bq. | 750 | New York July 3)Kerogene. etc.) Cornes & Co. 

» 6) Nagoya Maru Conner Japanese str. | 1260 | Shanghai & porte!/Nov, 28) Maile,&c. | M. B. Co. 

» 4 Suminoye Maru Nye Jupanese str. 852 | Hakodate Dec. Mails, &o. M. B. Qo. 

» 7} Tayoshima Maru Hubbard Jupnnese str. 697 | Kobe »  9| General M. B. Co. 

~ DEPARTURES. 
n 
Dat. Surp’s Name CAPTAIN, Fraa & Ria. Ep DESTINATION. | CakGu DESsPATCHED BY 
Dec. 1) Takachiho Maru | Sikemeier Jupanese str. Hakodate — | Maile, &c. | M. B. Co. 
” 4 Volga Rolland French str. Hongkong Mails, &o. | M. M. Co. 
» 4 Tennessee Capt. J. Young, U.S. frigate K obe —— 
» 8 Saikio Maru Vroom Japanese str. Shanghai & ports Mails, &o. M. B. Co. 
» 5 Parsee Sergeant Britiab str. Kobe General L. Kniffler & Co 
» 7 China Berry Americin atr. San Francisco Maile, &c. | P. M.S. 8. Co 
» 7, Boyan Capt. Boyle Russ. corvette Kobe | —-— 
» 7 Haydamak Capt. Tirtoff | Russ. corvette | 1000 | Kobe —_—— -_-— 
»  7| Naworth Williams British bq. 850 | Kobe General Walsh, Hall & Co. 
~PYPessels of Aarv in Port. 

Name. Gouns.| Tons. TD) gs0riPTIon. COMMANDER: 
GERMAN—Elieabeth .. | 2150 | Frigate Captain Von Wickede 
AMERICAN—Alert ... we] 4 541 | Sloop Commander R. Boyd 
BRITISH—Kestrel ... ...  «. 4 562 | Gun-vessel Commander Theobald 

"” Modeste .. «= ...| 14 1405 | Corvette Captain Buller, O.B. 
re Sylvia www 877 | Surveying vessel Commander Aldrich 
FRENCH—La Clocheterie... 12 1990 | Corvette Captain Reynier 


eee eee ee eee are TE I A A ALL ELE ET ED EEO, IED PEE II LPT OT EET TICE IE LER CEPI IAT SI TID, 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Senda, from Hongkong.—Col and Mrs. Spilsbury, 
Miss Glover, Mr. Livermore and eervant ; 5 Chinese on deck. 

Per Steam-ship Satkio Maru from Shanghai and ports.—Prince 
Iwakura, Mr. Shimaru, Messrs. J. G. Walsh, A. Milne, F. 8. Good- 
ison, Revd. Mr. Palmer, wife and child Mrs. MuacCarthee, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dallas, A. A. Fisher, O. Smith, Robins, J. Taylor, H»lmhuber, 
Mr. and Mrs, Hutogi, and 38 Japanese in cabin; 1 European, and 
261 Japanese in the steerage. 


Per Steam-ship Volga for Hongkong.—H. Ex. M. C. de Struve, 
Russian Minister, Madame de Struve 2 children and 2 maids, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lipman, Mr. and Mrs. David, M. Kraetzer and child, 
Messrs. Kingdon, Donsdabé:, Ch. Schmidt, Harris, Négre Junr., de 
Montour, F. Roche, and Poo-king. 


Per Steam-ship China, from Hongkong:—For San Francisco : 
Capt. Uriel Doane and wife. For Yokohama: 2 Japanese. 


Per Steam-ship Saikio Maau, for Shanghai and ports: Mrs. Ne- 
shimura and child, Dr. Hue, Mrs. Price, Capt. Stevens, Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gulick, Mr. and Mrs. Yoshida Mr. Watanabe (Governor 
of Osaka), Master Watanabe, Messrs. Obata, Scyejima, Takasaki, 
Nakaoka, Fukuda, Morita. Adrien, Videau, Taylor, Sahara, Okubaya- 
shi, Fukazawa, Matahara. Murayama, Fukase, Ishida, Niyu, Takeda, 
Susuki, Ezohi, Urashi, Vander Pott, De Ja Camp, Shiraki, Ross, 
Howriki, Thudano, Himata, Kawann, and Mr. and Mrs. Ness. 


Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maw from Shanghai and ports.—Dr. 
Hill, R. N., Dr. McUCartee, Mr. P. Coulomb, Mr. and Mrs. Katsuda, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nakamura, ond 12 Japanese in cabin ; 5 Uhinese and 
160 Japanese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship China for San Francisco.—Captain Uriel Doane, 
Mrs. Doane, Captain and Mrs. Bryant and 3 children, Mrs. Morse, 
Messrs. Geo. Heckscher, H. D. Peursall, P. Sacconi, F. H. Hea- 
cock, Macpherson, G. Hurliman ; 18 Eyropeans le steerage. 


OO!le 





| CARGO. 

Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru from Shanghai and ports.— 
Treasure os. see eee tne cee wee wee wee $80,600.00 
i see te cee tee tee te ee nee YO 2, 200.00 

Per Steam-ship Volga for Hongkong :— 

Silk for France ... ona aks aes ooo 1,114 bales. 
England ... ius saa whe .. 208 ,, 

Total aes .+1,322 bales. 

Waste silk and Cocoons .., ase daw - 270 bales. 

Treasure for Hongkong ... = wee «. $23,000 

Per Steam-ship Saikio Marx, for Shanghai and ports :— 

Treasure eee . eee eee eee eee eee eee $15,000 
aa ses eee ee nee nee weet |e ~64,000 

Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru from Shanghai and ports :— 

‘Treasure... sea one eve eee $45,200 
REPORTS. 


The China reports :—Left Hongkong Nov. 25th, at 6.85 a.m. To 
Nov. 27th, had fresh monsoon and head sea; then to Nov. 29th, 
strong gales from N.E. and high sea; andto Dee. 2nd, moderate 
gules from N.E., to W. by N., and fine weather; and thence to 
port, fresh N.N.W. and smooth; arriving at Yokohama Dec. 4th, 
at 8 a.m. 


The American barque Ceylon reports: Left New York July 8rd, 
had moderate weuther in the trades, and while running to the East- 
ward. Came round the Southward of Australia, where experi- 
enced very heavy weather. Had moderate and variable winds and 
fine weather until approaching this coast, when met with fresh 
N.W. winds. Arrived in port last night, after a passage of 153 
days, : 
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MISCELLANEOUS. _ INSURANCE. 
The North British and Mercantile) The “Jaya” Sea and Fire 
Insurance Company Insurance Company. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. BATAVIA (JAVA). 
Established 18098. 


- Capital £2,000,000. The Second Colonial Sea & Fire 
HE undersigned have b inted the (om- Insuran 
T eat ie Ween at thie “Port, aged saiburibed C6 Comp any, 
- accept up to $50,000, on First Olase risks at the rate BATAVIA, JA VA. 





One and a-half per Cent per Annum. 


FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Co. 6 ke undersigned, having been appointed Agent ast 
Yokohama tor the above Company, is prepared 


Yokohama, July 10, 1871. Agents. | to accept Marine Risks at current rates, 
Ree ee Rene eee NO POLICY FEES OHARGED. 
THE STAFFORDSHIRE J. Pz. VON HEMERT., 
Fire Insurance Company.) Yokohama, April 9, 1878. 13ms. 





4 Das UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent} WX) R THERN AS SURANC ys 


to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 





at Current Rates, at Yokohama and T6kié. COMPANY, 
E. L. B. MCMAHON. sieacisienis 
Yokohama, July 18, 1874. Sms. 
, FIRE AND LIFE. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 

HE Undersigned on behalf of this Com 

LONDON. T aN to accept FIRE RISKS a Conan 
; I 

ESTABLISHED 1710. fabian come RISKS on Home Terms, and settle 





STRACHAN & THOMAS. 


| SURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of Yokohama, 13th September, 1877. 


Property at the current rates of premium. 
Total Sum insured in 1876, £248,980,367. 


Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with Guardian Fire | and Life Assurance 
promptitude and liberality. 





WILKIN & ROBISON, Company. 
Agents, 
Yokohama and Kobe. Lon DON . 
Yokohama, January 25, 1877, tf. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


Transatlantische Feuer 


: s Actien G Total Invested Funds.....£3,000,000 
ee Total Annual Income......£ 400,000 


TR Undersigned having been appointed Agents 

ESTABLISHED 1871. at Yokohama are prepared to Issue Polices AGA- 
: ——. INST FIRE, on the usual Terma. 

; : oa93 er Concurrent Insurances require endorsement on the 

Capital ; One Million Prussian Policies of this Company only when specially called for 


Thalers. by the Agents. 
, SMITH, BAKER & Oo. 


Yokohama, October 27, 1878. 
"TBE COMPANT, having made arrangements of|__ 
the participation in each risk, with eight 


orark Mitkion PROssaN eukEse, et|Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Insur- 














by enabled to offer ample security. ance Company of Hamburg. 
POLICIES AGAINST FIRE, THE undersigned having been appointed Agents for 
the extent of $45,000 in ONE RISK, issued at current the above-named Company, are prepared to issue 
rates. POLICIES AGAINST FIRE at current rates. 
L. KNIFFLER & Oo, SIBER & BRENNWALD, 
Agents. Agents. 
Yokohama, July 16, 1872. Yokohama, 5th February, 1877. 1m. 


Google 
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MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


~ BROADWELL’S OLD POSTAGE STAMPS. 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE), nciawno nnsstesembedy ote es 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. this to collect JAPANESE, SHANGHAI, FIL 


and PHILLIPINE POSTAGE STAMPS and to re- 


ANUFACTUREBRS and Patentees of the mit them to him, for which they will be WELL PAID 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED | PY teturn of Post. 














ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : CHARLES RAYNER 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. a 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp Care of Frau Dr. MULLER, 
Cannon. Sct. Annen, No. 7, 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and Hamburg. 


undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for ————_— 


ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. ‘THE LADIES’ DIRECTORY | 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 
d. w. & m. SoLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. FOR 


INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


Sat 1878, 





FLOCK IN’S 
WILL BE READY 
IMPROVED SEIDLITZ PowoeR. 
i & differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in sci. all the EARLY IN 
ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, and may be taken 


by persons of all ages as a Cowling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 

re: ative according to dose. Its ealensioe use darine nearly HALF ey A. N { A. R Y 
NTURY proves its valuable quulities as a Purgative Saline, 

aa the fact that the powder retains its qualities for any number of 

years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine It 

will be found invaluable to Families, Travellers, or Emigrants, as a 


preventive or remedy in all cases of Sickness, Headache, Billous p O D l l 
Attacks, Fevers, and tho other ordinary ailments of life. r ] C e 3 nN e O a lig » 
Agents— 


—_ 











BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. shaban December 1, 1877. tf. 
_ 16th a June, 1877. 12 m—If. _——— a et ee ee ee 
THE FOLLOWING FOR SALE, 
I8 AN 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER At the Office of this Paper, 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts :— IN PAMPHLET FORM, 
= “TY must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
34 medicine for me, andI certainly do enjoy good health, sound 


sleep — a Laas appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills, The British Consular Trade Reports 


“ Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To the Proprietors of 


NORTONS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 





FOR THE: OPEN PORTS, 











January 13, 1877. 13ins 
ae ey : AND 
s Tr HEF M A 
BS casino soconarnan Han tors SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF 
= or FFECTUAL 
REMEDY IS JAP AN, 
TURA TATULA, 
re forms, for 
ciaacatwhiaane se FOR THE YEAR 1876, 
AVORY & MOORE, ——- 
148, New Bond-st., London, ; 
and Sold by them and all ° 
Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the W: World. Price, One salina 
July 21, 1877. Yokohama, September 26, 1877. 





HAYWARD TYLER & Co. 


Engineers and Makers of 
SODA WATER MACHINERY, ENGINES, BOILERS, 
HOUSE & GARDEN PUMPS, HAND FIRE ENGINES, 
DEEP WELL PUMPS, 
STEAM PUMPS for Colliery and Mining Purposes, eee er 
STEAM AND WATER AND GENERAL BRASS FITTINGS. sopa WATER MACHINERY. 


S4 x 85, WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON. 
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7 MISCELLANEOUS. 
W. CRAWFORD & CO. 
75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL'S, 


LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 


tinent. 


E beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
\\ portant English Invention we have on 


hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL .SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or Jowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 85s. each. 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 








6ms. 





TRADE MARE. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 
24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Digitized by Cox gle 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 2»¢ DIPLOMA OF HON- 
OUR 


awarded, CENTENNIAL ExHisiti0Nn, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmanship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP, 


CHOKE BORES ON CAME. 





E have received numerous letters testifying to the 

excellence of our Guus. The following are a few 
extracts, 

The W. & OC. Sco1T & Sow No. 10 choke bore “ is all its name implies.” 

I have killed stone dead grouse flying at 92 yards, and at 50 and 60 


yards it will kill every time. At duck shooting it is perfection. 
Brainherd, Minnesota. <a. e. OG, 





I have just returned from North Carolina (Currituck Sound), I cannot 
say too much in praise of my choke bore. I have killed ducks at 60 
ards, dropping dead out of the bunches at that distance, I consider I 
bev an extraordinary gun, and deem it my duty to speak in the highest 
praise of guns of your manufacture. Wishing you all the success you 


deserve. 
Red Bank, N.J., 1877. if oe # 





From Captain Bogarpus, Champion Shot of the World.—The 
Breech-loader you furnished me with is the best proportioned and most 
effective gun I ever owned or used. Its shooting is perfect, and I have 
won every contest since receiving it including my late English matches. 
I fully recommend the Scott as the gun. 





I have carried guns of hg: make from Nova Scotia to Florida, and 
from the Adirondacks to the Pacific, and find them all I could wish for. 
Cazenova, N.Y, L. W. L. 





The — for myself and friends have safely arrived. I have now 
great pleasure in acquainting you that I am extremely glad in 
ing them. I have tried them and they give me great satisfaction. My 
friends are also very pleased too. 

Yedo, Japan, March, 1876. V. EB, 





I have just received the Two fine guns ordered for me by Mr. B. F. 
Stevens, London, and desire to express my entire satisfaction of them. 
Such fine weapons which while they do credit to a reputation already 
sq well known as to need no establishing, deserve from me some expres- 
sion of my appreciation of the manner you carried out my wishes. A 
more substantial evidence of my estimation of the gun is to be seen in 
the fact that I have this day directed Mr. Stevens to order another for me. 


Paymaster U.S. Navy. 
United States Flag Ship Gaake 
Callao, Peru, 14th June, 1877. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—Slight, Medium or Full. 
BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 


SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 
Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 
SNIDERS Military and Sporting, MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 
DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 
SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 
Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND, 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877, 
Urigina irom 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


LONDON OFFICE, 
10, Gt. Castle St., 
REGENT CriRcvs. 


Sms, 


—— —_ <— - ~ 


——— 


J 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance wh whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to.them wntil countermanded. This rule has been 
found ay in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the paper which might result from an omisson to renew. 
ie is ental ¢ t notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription e ye given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 
effluxion. 


NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion, 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 





DEATHS. 
At No. 73, Yokohama, on December 9th, in the 40th year 


of his age, TemPpLeE WILLcox, son of the late Captain Robertson 
Willcox, R.N. 


At the residence of his son, in Kobe, on the 8th of December, 
Revd. Prrer J. Guiick, a native of New Jersey, United States 
of America, for forty-seven yearsa missionary at the Sandwich 
Islands, and three years resident in Japan,—aged 80 years and 9 
months. 





Notes of the deteck. 








From the beginning of the ensuing year Mr. F. V. Dickins 
will assume the political and literary editorship of this 
‘ournal, 


With the New Year, or as soon after as practicable, certain 
changes will be introduced into this journal which, it is hoped, 
will meet with the approbation of our subscribers, Less space 
than heretofore will be devoted to the reporting of cases in 
the law-courts, which are for the most part of trifling public 
interest, and are besides fully reported in our evening con- 
temporaries, as well as in the morning sheet issued in con- 
nection with this paper. The room thus gained will, as far as 
possible, be occupied by translations from the Japanese and 
original matter of literary or general interest, with such 


extracts from English, American and Continental papers’ 


and periodicals as may be deemed likely to amuse our readers. 
An attemyt will also be made—tie success of which must 
depend muiuly upon the kindly codperation of the public—in 
some sort to fulfil the office of the well known ‘ Notes and 
Queries.” Much that many of us would often be glad to know 
many of us may be in sition Sle’ and we shall be 
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happy give insertion to any queries that the more curious 
among our readers may care to address to us, in the hope 
that those whom their studies or means of information may 
enable, will be prompted by their good nature to satisfy a 
legitimate inquisitiveness. 





We are informed that owing to the terrible condition of 
privation to which the inhabitants of certain portions of the 
Empire of Chiua are reduced by the prevailing famine, eight 
provinces have had the “ Hwang-ti” or Imperial taxation re- 
mitted for the year ending February 1878, while three other 
provinces will be able to pay no taxes, or but partial amounts, 
As owing to drought and the terrible thinning out of the 
miserable population a great deal of ground has necessarily 
been left unsown during the autumn, the prospects for next 
year, even should the season be propitious, are bad. The 
price of rice at Hongkoug, Amoy, Swatow, Shanghai and 
Teintsin is no criterion of the condition of affairs existing 
in the interior. By successive failures and deficient crops 
of cotton, poppy and ceraels of all kinds, the resources 
of the Empire have become exhausted. It may not, indeed, be 
too much to affirm that never since the convulsions which 
terminated in the overthrow of the Ming dynasty has China 
been reduced to such astate of ulter poverty. If rice be one 
dollar or a hundred dollars per picu), it is of no matter to the 
millions who have not a single cash to buy a grain of it. We 
hearon the best authority that many families of landowners in 
Shantung, Chihli, Shénsi and the adjoining districts who were 
once opulent, are now in as abject pauperism as the common 
crowd, while heads of families, able a year or two ago to live 
to some extent in luxury, hiring tutors for their children and 
sending their sons as cadets to colleges for degrees, are now 
selling wives and daughters and children, thankful even if 
they can give them away as slaves and thus save them from 
certain starvation. Iu Shantung, the fruit trees, one of the 
great resources of the province, have been destroyed by being 
stripped of their bark to serve as food to the famine stricken 
population, and a district once fertile and wealthy has thus 
been ruined. The province of Honan, to which the Japanese 
Government were meditating the making of a loan of rice and 
copper cash, is neaily as badly off as Shénsi. As the people 
of this province are of a turbulent, lawless nature, brigandage 
has assured alarming proportions, and serious disturbances 
are looked for between this and March next. - The Japanese 
Government is therefore well out of the business, as far as 
regards its chances of being repaid. 





The Yokohama Saibansho seems possessed by an incom- 
prehensible desire to incur the ridicule of the public. The 
whole foreign community is laughing at the amusing scene 
that took place last ‘T'uesday between the judge of the Court 
and two British subjects who were in that dread presence as 
plaintiff and witness respectively. These twain sons of that 
terrible Albion whose gluitonous prepensities cause Japanese 
editors to tremble with rage and fear, had the impertinence 
to feel cold, and the insolence to keep on their great coats as 
a protection ayainst the chill of a hardly warmed apartment, 
over-ventilated for the season through insufficiently glazed 
windows. ‘The wrath of the (vibunal was aroused and the delin- 
quents where ordered to deff their coats, and shiver through 
the case with such equanimity as they might command. 


Some months since the same, tribunal was guilty of a similar 
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piece of absurdity. A Chinaman who appeared as witness in 
& pending case, was about to be examined, when the Court dis- 
covered that he wore spectacles. We need hardly say that no 
time was lost in depriving him of the use of these—to him— 
absolutely necessary appendages. Had he worn a wig, he 
wonld, we suppose, have been obliged to expose his calvities to 
the amused gaze of the Court. It may be urged that foreign- 
ers before Japanese tribunals are only required and are bound 
to conform themselves to the rules of which the observance 
is enforced upon Japanese subjects. But the difference of 
dress and habits ought surely to be taken into proper considera- 
tion, and the dignity of a Japanese tribunal were, we submit, 
better maintained by requiring such tokens of respect from 
foreigners who come before it as the latter are accustomed 
to show in their own Courts, and as their usages and modes of 
dress permit of, than by compelling them to suffer physical 
inconvenience and endure unnecessary discomfort. We are 
sure, too, that a little more consideration for foreign litigants 
would increase their respect for Japanese judges, who com- 
monly address them as if they were coolies, using a phraseology 
that no European judge would employ towards the meanest 
suitor in his Court. Simple courtesy on the judgment seat 
cannot fail to be met by a corresponding respect from below 
the bar, and civility is so specially characteristic of the people 
of this country, that official rudeness becomes an utterly in- 
defensible breach of national good manners. 





The question arises in the enquiring mind as to what will 
happen if, in the course of events, women should be permitted 
to practise as lawyers, and it should fall to their lot to appear 
in a Japanese Court. When Nerissa comes in “dressed like a 
lawyer's clerk,” and Portia “dressed like a doctor of laws,” 
will they take off their bonnets and throw aside their polo- 
naises at the stern bidding of the Judge? In Leipsicit would 
appear, by the way, that women’s rights are yet hardly re- 
cognised, for in the late papers we read that the authorities of 
that city have imposed a fine of not less than five nor more than 
ten marks upon any woman who shall wear trailing dresses in 
the streets. The police have orders to arrest them, and their 
names are to be published each week in the local papers. And 
a very good law too. But fancy any English or American 
authorities attempting such a course. 

A meeting of pony owners was held this morning which was 
well attended, and we are extremely glad to say that common 
sense ruled the meeting entirely, as it was unanimously agreed 
that there was but one effective way of healing the division 
which has for too long a time ruined good sport in this place, 
namely by forming a new Club to which every one will be 
eligible for membership on payment of the subscription which 
shall be agreed upon. Only preliminary steps have as yet 
been taken, but these are in the right direction. Care will 
be observed that the arrangements made shall do no in- 
jury to members of the Club and Association, but as 
executive bodies these will now, we are glad to say, cease to 
exist, and racing in Yokohama be guided by one generally re- 
presentative Jockey Club. Bickering will, we hope, now cease, 
and the next spring show us better sport than would have been 
possible had there once more been rival meetings. 





A letter appearsin the London Jfail of October 17th, stating 
that the prospect ofthe Claret Vintage in France is extremely 
favourable, and that the production of wine will be considerably 
over that of last season. In the year 1875 the quantity and 
quality of the vintage wasaltogether exceptional, being greater 
than that of any previous year, the Gironde alone producing 
116,000,000 gallons and the whole of France no less than the 
enormous quantify of 1,848,000,000 gullons. In 1876 
the resnlt was fur less satistietory, the production falling to 
924,000,000 gullons, This year, however, in spite of the fears 
expressed at the ewly part of the summer, there will be a 
good vintage, and considerable increase in quantity over that 
of 1876. Inthe letter alluded to occur the following remarks :— 
‘Por France it is almost impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of a good yiutage, and for Bordeaux especially, 
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when it is calculated that the quantity of wine exported 
thence annually is not less than 44,000,000 gallons, a slight 
difference from the time—not so very long past—when the 
vine-growers of the Medoc went themselves to London to 
sell their vintage. The story goes that one of them, 
having on a certain occasion fixed the sum at which he would 
sell all his wine, taken on the spot, and his customer wishing 
to drive a bargain with him, he emptied one tun into the 
Thames, demanding the same sum for the remainder. The 
purchaser still refusing he emptied yet another tun, still main- 
taining his price, and the only course open at last to the would- 
be buyer was,.in the language of M. Gambetta, to “ submit or 
to be dismissed.”’ 





In the Economist of the 13th October appears a long com- 
munication from the pen of Mr. A. A. Shand, late Secretary 
to the Comptroller of Currency in the Finance Department 
of Japan, on the Japanese National Banking Act of August, 
1876, and on the present state of the Japanese currency. To 
Mr. Shand the columns of this paper have been indebted for 
geveral valuable contributions on the question of currency in 
Japan, and certainly there is no other foreigner who has had 
such opportunities afforded him of seeing into the workings 
of Japanese Finance, or who can write with such authority 
on the subject. In the article alluded to Mr. Shand again 
urges, as he unceasingly did during his residence in J apan, 
the introduction of Japanese coins as legal tender at the 
treaty ports, as the first step necessary to place the currency 
of Japan upon a sound footing, and he concludes his remarks 
with these words: 

“Under such a rational and proper system, the Govern- 
ment would have no plea upon which to justify further issues 
of unconvertible paper. It is true that a large number of 
foreigners are averse to such a change; some because they 
believe (quite erroneously) that the treaties provide for the 
use of the Mexican dollar ; others because they fear the J apan- 
ese Government may not be careful to maintain the purity of 
their coins. In as far as the treaties touch upon the question 
they contemplate the use of Japanese coins in payment by 
foreigners to Japanese. The objection that the J apanese 
Government may pvasibly at some future date, fail to keep 
its coins up to the mark, although not perhaps unreasonable, 
cannot be allowed to have such weight as to require the 
Japanese Government to adhere to a system which entails 
severe annual loss upon the country, and which leads them to 
commit serious financial errors like this National Banking Act. 
It cannot for a moment be supposed that this Act will ameli- 
orate the condition of the country. On the contrary, it must 
inevitably add new evils to those which already exist.” 





The inhabitants of Tosa appear to have a strong will of 
their own, and to be very impatient of any outside inter- 
ference. Recently, according to the Akébono, the citizens of 
Kochi made a large Dashi or triumphal car, as high as a two 
story house, and stating that such an expedient was admirable 
to drive away cholera, proceeded to drag it in procession 
through the streets accompanied by a great noise of drums and 
gongs. The Kencho authorities, seeing that it obstructed the 
thoroughfares, ordered them to desist, but the crowd sent back 
word that if the Kencho would put a stop to the trumpets 
(alluding to the garrison which has recently been stationed in 
the city), they would cease their drums and gongs. The 
writer also complains that the samurai in that part of the 
country behave as arrogantly as ever. When they see a 
policeman coming, they set him at defiance by committing 
very unseemly actions, and if they meet anyone who has the 
appearance of a Government official, they intentionally knock 
up against him. Both day and night, bodies of them visit the 
residence of the Governor or of the other cfficials, and hold 
sharp arguments with them, in every way showing their scorn 
and discontent. 





With reference to the feeling of discontent that has recently 
heen reported as prevailing among the samurai of Chéshiu 
Who served as trocps in the suppression of the late rebellion, 


and who were disbanded ut the close of the war, the same 
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Paper gives the following explanation. During the war most 
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be a thing to wonder at, when there comes to us, through the 


of the coolies who were required for the services of the army 
in Kiushiu were taken from among the lower classes. Every 
twenty to fifty of these coolies had a head man, and these 
latterare said to have made large sums of money, which enables 
them to live ina style beyond the samurai who did the fight- 
ing and have now returned to their homes. This has been 
the cause of much heartburning and discontent. It is not 
possible that the samurai of Chéshiu shall be treated any 
differently to the samurai of other provinces who took part in 
the war, bnt itis said to bea troublesome matter to know 
what to do to keep them quiet. 





From the American paper we learn that the Rev. Samuel 


Isaac Joseph Scherechewsky D. D., was recently consecrated 


as Missionary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Shanghai, with jurisdiction over the entire Chinese 
Empire. The veremony, at which seventeen bishops assisted 
took place in Grace Church, New York, the venerable 
Bishop of Kentucky officiating as consecrator.” The newly 
elected Bishop is of Polish parentage and was educated in the 
School of the Prophets in Poland. He was the representative 
of the American Bible Society in their joint work with the 
British Society of translating the Bible from Hebrew into the 
Chinese Mandarin dialect. 





An application of solar heat to the art of cookery has been 
successfully oarried out by a Mr. Adams at Bombay. Al- 
though the apparatus used is doubtless constructed on a new 
plan, the idea is by no means a novel one, a series of successful 
experiments having being made within the last few years, in 
America if not in England, with a view of substituting the 
heat of the sun for purposes of cookery and other useful 
operations. According to the Bombay Gazette, a leg of mutton 
and vegetables were perfectly cooked by Mr. Adam’s appara- 
tus, which is of an extremely simple nature, “not the least 
important point being that the hoat is retained for several 
hours. At present, the course of cooking, although perfect in 
its result, would appear to be a trifle tedious, and asyet we 
cannot, judging from reports, recommend its adoption by 
travellers, or by any one wi l whom time and punctuality have 
to be observed. On the occasion of its trial in Bombay, seven 
pounds of mutton and vegetables were placed in the vessel, 
which was exposed to the heat of an Indian sun at 11 a.m. 
It had to be placed so as to receive the solar rays vertically, 
thus necessitating constant attendance, as its inclination had 
to be changed every half hour. ‘‘ At4 p.m.” we are told, “‘ the 
apparatus was conveyed into a room where it was covered with 
a railway rug, and at 8 p.m. the rug and the.glass cover were re 
moved and the meat and vegetables were found thoroughly 
cooked, and (a point of great importance) quite as hot asif the 
vessel had just. been removed from the fire; the vessel, in fact, 
could scarcely be handled by the naked hand.” It is satisfac- 
tory to know that the stew was perfect, but we fail to see 
where the great advantage lies over the usual mode of prepara- 
tion, except in the saving of fuel. Mr. Adams says that he has 
another apparatus of much greater simplicity, by which chops 
and steaks can be cooked as expeditiously as on a gridiron 
over the fire. As yet, however, it will scarcely be advisable 
for people to sell their cooking stoves and pull down their 
kitchen ranges, for if all dishes take the same time to perfect 
as the experimental mutton, preparations for a dinner party, 
allowing for cloudy days, would have to be commenced a week 
ahead. Mr. Adams, however, claims for his invention greater 
powers than the simple cooking of Irish stew. He can, he 
says, ‘generate steam for machinery, smelt mineral ores, bake 
bricks, evaporate water in salt pans, cremate deceased Hindus 
and others, exterminate a whole army of soldiers,” and per- 
form many other miraculous and useful acts. But how about 
these feats when the sun strikes work and sulkily retires 
behind the clouds? 





— 


But itis the age of marvellous inventions, and so that 
they are marvellous they satisfy a sensation loving public, 
' who care not much for their utility, as long as they can be 
tickled by astonishment. The telephone has almost ceased to 
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pages of the Scientific American, an announcement 80 
startling—we should almost say incredible if it were permitted 
one to be incredulous of any mochanical possibility at the pre- 
sent day—that all recent sensational inventions are completely 
eclipsed. It is nothing less than that means have been discover- 
ed whereby it is rendered possible that the voices of the dead 
shall become living voices to the living, or, if the term may be 
permitted, human speech may be grystallized. Had the states 
ment appeared in any less trustworthy paper, it would have 
been too much for the most hopeful believer in the possibilities 
of human cunning to have accepted, but here we have § 
serious description of what appears likely to be as possible 
of fulfilment as the electric telegraph, or the telephone, or any 
other of the nineteenth century wonders. The use claimed 
for this phonograph is that it is capable of registering the 
words spoken into it, and of reproducing them at any future 
time, thus rendering speech immortal. In its remarks upon 
the invention, the Scientific American has the following :—~ 


“The possibilities of the future are not much more wonder- 
ful than those of the present. The orator in Boston speaks, 
the indented strip of paper is the tangible result; but this 
travels under a second machine which may connect with the 
telephone. Not only is the speaker heard now in San Fran- 
cisco, for example, but by passing the strip again under the 
reproducer he may be heard to-morrow, or next year, or next 
century. His speech in the first instance is recorded and 
transmitted simultaneously, and indefinite repetition is pos- 
sible. 

“The new invention is purely mechanical—no electricity 
is involved. It isa simple affair of vibrating plates, thrown 
into vibration by the human voice. It is crude yet, but the 
principle has been found, and modifications and improvements 
are only a matter of time. So also are its possibilities other 
than those already noted. Will letter writing be a proceeding 
of the past? Why not, if by simply talking into a mouth- 
piece our speech is recorded on paper, and our correspondent 
can by the same paper hear us speak? Are we to have a 
new kind of books? There is no reason why the orations of 
our modern Ciceros should not be recorded and detachably 
bound so that we can run the indented slips through the 
machine, and in the quiet of our own apartments listen again, 
and as often as we will, to the eloquent words. Nor are we 
restricted to spoken words. Music may be crystallized as 
well. Imagine an opera or an oratorio, sung by the greatest 
living vocalists, thus recorded, and capable of being repeated 
as we desire.’ 





The Economist, in mentioning the arrival of £100,000 in 
Japanese gold coin, which was as usual put into the melting 
pot, states that the Japanese alloy their gold with some sub- 
stance the exact composition of which is not known, which 
renders the metal capable of receiving a very sharp impression, 
but at the same time makesit too brittle for the ordinary market. 
The writer here is under a misapprehension in supposing that 
any other than the usual alloy is mixed with the coin issued 
by the Japanese Mint. From a private source we learn that 
this defect is due to the presence of that rare metal iridium, 
which is found combined with Japanese gold in its natural 
state, and is extremely difficult to extract, being separable 
only by a very tedious and complex series of operations. It 
much resembles platinum, the heaviest of all known metals. 
It is, we believe, never found unless in combination with gold 
or platinum. Almost its only use, owing to its scarceness, is 
for forming points to gold pens. 





A Temperance Society is evidently badly wanted in Taka- 
saki in Jushiu. Some of the inhabitants of that place, 
evidently forgetting that “every inordinate cup is unblessed, 
and the ingredient is a devil,” met together lately, says the 
Héchi, in order to see who could succeed in drinking the 
most saké. Those who could drink but one sho (about two 
imperial quarts) were considered tothave ‘ very poor and 
unhappy brains” and were not permitted to enter the ranks 
Several drank from two to three sho, but 
the one who bore away the prize, namely a roll of silk, was he 
who succeeded in putting down five sho inthe short space of 
thirty minutes, 


of the competitors. 
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The New York World announces the death at the ripe age of 
eighty-six of Mr. James Brown, the founder of the well known 
banking house of Brown Brothers and Co., and brother of Sir 
William Brown, the head of the London banking house of Brown, 
Shipley and Co. Mr. Brown went to America from his native 
place Ireland in the year 1800, with his three brothers and their 
father, who commenced a business as a general merchant in 
New York. The firm was very sucessful, and in 1808 William 
returned to Liverpool, whére, in 1810, he established the well- 
known firm of Brown, Shipley & Co., which is still the English 
representative of Brown Bros. & Co. In 1818 John A. 


Brown removed to Philadelphia and established the firm of 


John A. Brown & Co. Mr. James Brown, the subject of this 
notice, removed to New York in 1825, and established the firm 
of Brown Bros & Co., and since that time he has been 
prominent in every event of importance to the financial or 
commercial community. 
of 1837 the firm held American bills for a very large 
amount, including nearly £800,000 of protested paper, and 
had at the same time to meet engagements in England, 
amounting to nearly $10,000,000. Their own resources 


were toa considerable extent locked up in American securities 
not immediately available, and during the panic prevailing on, 
both sides of the Atlantic it was impossible to draw bills 
or to remit specie to England. But as the suspension of 
the firm even for a limited time would have greatly aggravated 


the commercial embarrassment of the period, the English 


house succeeded in effecting a loan from the Bank of 
England for the whole amount of its engagements in that 
country, depositing securities for the advance to the amount 
of $25,000,000. ‘The whole sum borrowed from the bank was 
repaid in six months, and the firm enjoyed thenceforth an 


unsurpassed reputation for business integrity both in Europe 
and America. 





Among other items of information in the American papers, 


we notice that the “ Japanese Prince Kita Shirakawa no Miya 
will not marry that German countess with whom he is in 


love. The Japanese court is dead against such a precedent, 
although he is not in the line of succession, and he will not be 
accepted into the bosom of the family until he has broken 
with his inamorata.” 





It is affirmed that the coast at the Port Said entrance to the 
Seuz Canal is advancing outward at an alarming rate, estimat- 
ed as much as fifty yards per annum. Some alarm is natural- 
ly felt at this statement, which, if correct will necessitate an- 
nual dredging operations on a costly scale. The general level 
of the Mediterranean is said to have fallen about four inches 
since the opening of the Canal. 





All things will come in time to those that wait, and at last 
after many years of patient waiting, some slight protection is 
afforded to riders and drivers on the Bund by the recently 
erected posts and chains. The same useful, though scarcely 
ornamental, railing is being put up at the hitherto unprotect- 
ed sides of the Creek. Many of those who lived here in the 
halcyon days of prosperity have not remained to witness the 
last few crowning glories of.ourtime. It is possibly reserved 
for those who come after us to see gas in the streets of the 
foreign settlement. 





‘A letter from Kagoshima, in the Chéya, states that thongh 
n very low spirited feeling has prevailed among the people 
there since the close of the insurrection, the price of all neces- 
saries has been very high indeed. ‘The Government has given 
the sum of forty yen to each of the families who were burnt 
out during the late war. It is also stated that to each of the 
civil officials of the Daijiokuwan und all other Government 
departments, who had to give extra attendance in their offices 
owing to their press of work caused by the Southern dis- 
turbance, will be given a reward of from five to ten yen. 

The flags of the men-of-war in port were flown at half mast 
thisafternoon, on account of the death of the surgeon of the 
Japanese mau-of-war Jtuiden Aan, now lying at Shinagawa, 
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From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 10th. 
The Choya Shimbun says that the decoration of the 4th 
Class of the Order of the Rising Sun has been conferred on 
M. de Bousquet, formerly attached to the Genro-In. 


The Chinese Ambassador arrived at Kobe on the 7th 
instant, and His Excellency and suite have paid a visit to 
Kidto. It is expected that the Embassy will arrive in Tékié 
on the 12th instant. 


From the Yomiuri Shimbun. 

Foreigners in the employ of the Government were hitherto 
allowed to live in any part of Tékié, but hereafter they will 
not be permitted to live in the neighbourhood of the Tesukiji 
settlement. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

A special office bas been established at the Daijékuan to 
investigate into the expensesincurred by the Government during 
the recent war in Kiushiu. Mr. Okuma, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, has been appointed the Chief of this office, 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

All matters concerning shipwrecked Loochooans will here- 
after be taken charge of by the Naimusho. 

Generals Miura and Miyoshi will shortly return to their 
respective garrisons. 

From the Yomiuri Shimbun. 

Mr. Tomioka, the Govertior of Kumamoto Ken, arrived in 
Tékié on the 7th instant, on business relating to the land tax 
reform. 


; Tuesday, 11th. 
The Héchi Shimbun relates the following story:—In the dis- 
trict of Shinoyama Kawa, Kagoshima Ken, lived an old sams- 
rai named Takagi, who had two children, a son named Unkichi 
aged thirty-one, anda daughter ten years younger named Teru. 
At the time when the Satsuma insurgents were about to enter 
Higo, Unkichi came to his father and told him that he had 


joined the rebels, and was about to start with them on the 


campaign. His father, however, remonstrated with him in such 
strong terms, that he saw the folly of his course, and going to 
the Kuché stated that he should withdraw from the cause. 
The Kuché approved his resolution and made it known to the 
rebel leader Hemmi. The latter, however, on hearing of it, 
was very angry, and believing that the refusal of Unkichi to 
join his forces arose from the fact that he had a cousin in the 
service of the Government in Tékié, who had dissuaded bim 
from his previous intention, gave orders for Unkichi to be aseas- 
sinated, which was accordingly done. 

While the father was waiting at home anxiously expecting 
his son’s return, there came a messenger announcing the fate 
that had befallen him. Takagi, bent on revenge, immediately 
siezed his sword and started out, and his daughter who would 
not permit her father to go alone, siezed a nagi-nata (curved 
halberd used by women) and followed him. ‘logether they 
went to the Kuché to inquire into the particulars of the murder. 
The Kuchd, however, refused to give any information, and when 
‘Takagi raised his sword to attack him, he was shot dead with 
a revolver which the Kuché had in readiness. The girl then 
attacked the Kuché with her halberd, and was on the point of 
overpowering him, when a member of the private school named 
Murata rushed in and interfered, giving the Kucho an oppor- 
tunity of escaping. Teru then turned on Murata and compel- 
led him to seek safety by flight. The Kucho then returned 
with five members of the School Party. ‘Tera still defended 
herself, but by force of numbers was at last siezed and boand. 
She was then taken to the Private School and tortured, bat 
refusing to make any explanation, she was put in prison. She 
managed, however, to make her escape, believing that at some 
future time she could accomplish her revenye, and is still liv- 
ing in the Ken. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The Tokié Fu has memorialized the Central Government 
concerning the advisability of prohibiting the selling of news- 
papers in the streets by the sellera crying out the contents of 
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the papers, as they at times cry out in a loud voice certain events 
before the very houses where they occurred. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

Small-pox has made its appearence in Ibaraki ken (Mito) 
and sixty persons have been attacked, of whom eight have 
died. 





Wednesday, 12th. 
The Sumenoura Maru still remains ashore southward of 
Treaty Point, where she took the ground yesterday, despite 
the efforts which have been made to get her afloat. These 
will be resumed to-day, probably with better success. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The number of the local officials of Fukuoka ken was large- 
ly increased during the time of the Kiushiu rebellion, but on 
the return of the Governor, who is at present in Tékié, it is 
expected that great reductions will take place. 

The Kanagawa Kencho has twice requested the Department 
of Home Affairs to grant the sum of 20,000 yen for the re- 
pairs of the harbour, river and roads, but the request has not 
been entertained. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

Sir Harry Parkes visited the Kuazoku School at Kanda, 
Tékié, on the afternoon of the 10th instant at 4 p.m., where 
he witnessed the pupils at their studies, and was afterwards 
entertained at dinner, Their Excellencies Sanjé, Iwakura, 
Okuma, Kawaji and other high officials being also present. 

The Chinese Minister, who is expected to arrive on the 12th 
instant, will take up bis residence in the house of H. Ex. Mori 
Arinori, at Kobiki-ché, T6oki6. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

On the 6th instant the Daijékuan notified Generals Yama- 
gata, Kuroda and Saigo that they would hereafter be granted 
an annual pension of seven hundred and fifty yen. 


From the Osaka Nippo. 
It is rumoured that Mr. Watanabe, the Governor of Osaka 
Fu, will be appointed to an office in the War Department. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 8th December, 1877:— 
Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 








from the Shthet-riv........-csccsecssenecnseeseee tees 1,200,000 
Our hatid sso hiseattics is ote tees 825,745 
In circulation.........cccccccccsssscescccstsceentencsceesteeese 674,255 
1,200,000 
sedseaadws. adel cu¥vacapnavavsadeos Gebiesarensengseninees 874,255 
In Ford money !— 
Ta dollars eke stats Nasaclesetalc tall detateu ebaeeseGiaeet 646,139.43 
In Bank notes and cheques..............ccseceeeee 98,618.57 
Deposited with Foreign Banks..............0++ 50,000.00 
: 794,755.00 
Do. in mative CULTENCY.......cccsescsscsenscteeseesscovens 79,500.00 
a4, 255. 00 





Thursday, 13th. 
The Mainichi Shimbun states that His Ex. Okuma Shige- 
nobu, the Minister of Finance, will next year visit Russia on 
special Government business. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that H. M. the Mikado will 
attend the Daijdkiran to-day, to preside at a special Council 
meeting, which will be attended by the Daijin, Sangi, and the 
principal members of the Genro-Jn. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

The ex-Daimié of Aidzu entertained on the 11th instant, 
at his residence in Td6kié, some six hundred of his former 
retainers who fought for the Imperial cause in the recent 
war in the South. 

Major Jourdan, of the French Military Mission, was hon- 
oured by an interview with H. M. the Mikado on the 11th 
instant, previous to his leaving Japan to return to France 
on the completion of his engagement. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
Mr. Tani, a member of the Risshisha of Tosa, lias been for 
some time confined in the prison of the Daishin-Zn, awaiting a 
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judicial investigation of the charges brought against him. His 
brother has now arrived in T6kié from Tosa, and has petition- 
ed the authorities for permission to have an interview with 
the prisoner. 





Friday, 14th, 
The arrival of the Hoi-hon, with the Chinese Embassy, may 
be looked for some time to-day. 


St. Andrew's Day was celebrated in Shanghai according to 
ancient custom by a dinner, to which about sixty sat down. 
In Hongkong the recognition of Scotia's patron Saint took the 
form of a ball at the City Hall, and is characterized by the 
Press as one of the most successful assemblies of the kind 
ever given in the Colony. The Governor, Mrs. Pope Hennessy 
and all the notables of Hongkong were present. The floral 
decorations of the Hall seem to have excited general admira- 
tion. 

From the Choya Shimbun, 

On the 11th instant five hundred police men who had been 


stationed at Kagoshima, returned by the Z'suruga Maru. 


From the Mainichi Shimbun. 
‘The branch of the Second National Bank which has been 


established at Mayebashi in Joshiu, has done very well this 
season in silk, and as the price of that article lately advanced 


very considerably, the Bank has made a profit of some 50,000 


yen. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
Ofthe 23,391 men belonging to the provinces of Satsuma 


and Osumi who formed part of the rebel army in Kiushiu, 
2,773 are reported as having been killed, 2,531 as wounded, 


while 2,673 are put down as missing. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 


The Kagoshima Kencho will shortly be removed to Sakura- 
shima. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The number of licenses issued by the Department of Home 
Affairs to druggists in the different Fu and Ken throughout 
the Empire, has already exceeded one hundred thonsand. 

About sixty different applications have been made to the 
Finance Department, for permission to establish banks. 





Saturday, 15th. 

The Hochi Shimbun says that a Rifle Match will be held at 
the Military College, Toyama, Tékié, on the 16th instant, 
under the Presidency of His Ex. Yamagata, the Minister of 
War, who will be assisted by Admiral Kawamura as Vice- 
President. Tle shooting grounds will be thrown open to both 
natives and foreigners either as spectators or competitors, and 
firing will commence at 8 a.m. and continue until4 p.m. Any 
sort rifle may be used, and any competitors not having rifles of 
their own, will be supplied on the ground with any weapon they 
may fancy which the College possesses, free of any charge, but 
the ammunition used must naturally be paid for. The range 
will be 300 yards, at which there will bea first and second class 
target, the former having a fourteen inch bull’s eye surround- 
ed by five circles having each a comparative value. The 
second class target will have only a sixteen inch bull’s eye. 
Ten prizes will be allotted to the first class target, the highest 
being a silver cup, while there will be fifteen prizes to compete 
for at the second class target, the first prize being a watch. 
The entrance fee for the first class target will be 2 yen for tea 
shots, and for the second class target 30 sen for ten shots. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

On the 12th instant, at 3 p.m., H.I. G. Arisugawa-no- 
Miya, H. E. Higashi Kuze and many other prominent persons 
were entertained at dinner at the Kuazoku Sctrool. 


From the //ochi Shimbun, 

Maida, a police Inspector now in Kagoshima Ken, has sent 
a request to the Central Government that he may be pro- 
vided with the means of assisting the poor and destitute 
within the Aen. 

The Army Department is about to send two lhundred horses 
to the Kumamoto and Kagoshima garrisons, 
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PORT AND LIGHTHOUSE DUES. 





FOREIGN vessel coming into one of the treaty 
ports pays $15 on entrance and $7 on departure. 

After the lapse of a year another sum of $15 may be de- 
manded, but otherwise the dues we have mentioned are the 
only ones a foreign vessel has to satisfy. Perhaps when 
the ports were first opened this was sufficient, though even 
then $15 a year was asmall rent enough to pay for a 
berth in the harbour. But there can be no doubt that 
under the changed circumstances of to-day, the impost is 
altogether disproportioned to the benefits which ships 
visiting the Japanese const enjoy. During the last seven 
years an extensive and well organised system of lighting 
the principal points of the coast has been established, 
-and a glance at the Lighthouse charts or maps published 
by the Department of the Kobusho in charge of this 
important branch of the public service, will show that the 
needs of vessels approaching Japan from China or America 
—the vast majority of which are, of course, under a 
foreign flag—have been specially attended to, and that 
more care indeed has been taken to render intercourse 
between Japan and foreign countries free from danger, so 
far as the perils of this coast are concerned, than to protect 
the native interport trade. It appears that some fifty 
lighthouses in all show the dangers of the picturesque 
shores of this storm-begirded land to the anxious mariner, 
and assist him with their welcome gleam to feel his way 
through the gloom to his appointed destination. Not one 
of us but should recognise with gratitude the generous 
sentiment that has prompted the Government of this coun- 
try to establish at a vast outlay, and to maintain at an 
annual expense of probably not less than from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred thousand dollars, a system of 
lights which renders the access to Yukohama as safe as 
that of almost any port iu the world. The suggestions, 
first wade we believe by the British Minister, as to the 
advisability of lighting the coast, were met with an 
alacrity that showed the earnestness of the desire enter- 
tained by the Government to conform to the requirements 
of modern civilisation. With a generosity by no means 
common, expensive works were uadertaken, less for the 
benefit of the country itself, whose mercantile fleet was at 
the time comparatively insignificant, than for the advan- 
tave of foreigners, without demanding from the latter any 
guarautee or engagement whatever to bear a just share 
of the expenses of maintenance. Within a few years all 
the leading points of the approaches to the principal 
ports were furnished with lights of the newest construc- 
tion. Efficiency was in no case sacrificed to economy, 
and the series of lighthouses which the Government may 
with justice boast of having established, are managed with 
a careful attention to the needs of navigation that leaves 
nothing to be desired. At least, we have heard of no 
instance in which the service has been negligently or 
insufficiently performed. What port and light dues are 
levied upon vessels within British waters we are not able 
to state with accuracy, but we are sure that at least as 
many pounds are levied in England as dollars in Japan, 
and we eannot but admit the justice of the demand of our 
contemporary, the Avi /Tioron, inits issue of the 3rd inst., 
that some more real contribution toward the expense of 
maintaining the lighthouses should be cnforced upon forcign 
Vessels than what is al preseut oxacted, Quar contem- 
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porary’s sneer, however, at the avariciousness of foreign- 
ers is wholly unnecessary, for there can be no doubt that 
any just and reasonable proposition to increase the existing 
dues would be met by our represents ives in a similar 
spirit, with the full approval of the nationalities whose 
interests they protect. 

Nor is it alone to assist in defraying the expenses 
of maintaining the lighthouses in a state of efficiency that 
port dues of a sufficient amount may be claimed. The 
government and regulation of the harbour is an import- 
aut element in its economy, and the cost of a harbour- 
master aud a proper staff ought for the most part, if not 
wholly, to be provided for out of the dues. 

Fiually, we enjoy under the present Government some 
advantages that we neither possessed, nor hoped to possess, 
under what we may already term the ancien régime. These, 
under existing treaties, are in great measure almost free 
gifts to us, for which a heavily burdened and far from 
wealthy country has to pay. This is not a satisfactory 
position, aud we ought to be as desirous as the Japanese 
themselves to put the matter upon a more equitable foot- 
ing. It is better to offer than to be asked to do what is 
right and just. What harbour dues are levied on Japan- 
ese vessels in Yokohama and the other treaty ports, we 
are uot aware, but if like dues were imposed upon foreign 
vessis we cannot see that there would be any cause for 
As our contemporary somewhat unnecessarily 
remarks, the light of lighthouses, unlike the light of the 
sun, costs money, and must be paid for by someone, and 
should in justice be paid for, in part at least, by those who 
directly profit by it. Whatever complaints those among 


complaint. 


us most given to grumbling may have to bring against 
the Government, they can have none to formulate against 
the Lighthouse Department, and we feel sure that no 
serious opposition will be offered by the community to 
foreign vessels being made to contribute a fair proportion 
of the expense of maintaining establishments essential 
to their safety. . 





The Band Promenade which was to have taken place in the 
Public Gardens last night (Friday, 23rd Nov.), was stopped under 
somewhat extraordinary circumstances. The paths were* lighted 
up inthe usual manner with Chinese lanterns, the Band was on the 
spot ready to commence, and a large concourse of persons had as- 


wembled, when an order was received from Mr. Hennessy re- 
questing the Band to retire. On seeing the Band fall in and march 
off, most people in the Gardens were seized with blank astonish- 
ment, and it was some time before the connection between the 
manwuvre and the accident on board the Veaxo on Thursday was 
clearly established. We must confess the action of Mr Hennessy on 
this oc:asion is about the most surprising display witnessed. 
Had the catastrophe in the harbour occurred yesterday, we could 
very well understand the propriety of His Excellency intimating 
his desire at an early neriod of the day that the proceedings should 
be postponed, but this sudden sending of the public about their 
business last night, much as if the community here were 
overgrown children, lacking in both sympathy and decency, seems 
to be regarded in the Colony to-day, and certainly was in the 
(;ardens last night, as favouring somewhat of an insult. The at- 
tendance in the (:ardens shortly after 9 o’clock promised to be one 
of the largest of the season, and chairs and pedestrians were pour- 
ing in the direction of the gates for fully three quarters of an 
hour afterwards. This circumstance alone is sufficient to indi- 
cate that the prohibition of the proceedings was an_ idea 
peculiar to His Excellency, to say nothing of placing the 
veto on the affair at the last moment, without the least notice. 
After the matter had gone so far, His Excellency might, under 
any circumstances, have permitted the Promenade to proceed. 
| The evening was such a lovely one that iz.ay persons had come 
long distances--some over the water, and others from the distant 
ends of the Colony. It is exceedin_ly disagreeable to be reminded 
in this practical manuer what miserable sinners we are in this 
'Colony, and of the acuteness of the feeliugs of our chief ad- 
‘ministrator. Tbe whole matter scems to indicate the possibility 
that during the furty days of Lent we shall get the import of meat 
into the Colony prohibited. —China Mail, 
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SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 


LOCALIZATION. 
(‘' Akébono Shimbun,” 10¢h December. ) 

The head officials of the various Ken, or representatives who by 
the Imperial order have come to T6kid as Commissioners of the 
Exhibition, have received orders from the Central Government to 
remain in the capital for a short time, although the Exhibition is 
closed. 

The object of issuing such an order is not clear to us. Report 
has it that His Majesty the Emperor is desirous of questioning them 
as to the condition of affairs in their various districts, and to learn 
the opinions of the various local officials, but we cannot say if the 
rumour is correct. But it is certain that the Emperor wishes to 
bring about a more satisfactory state of things, and to this effect 
made last year a journey toward the North, while this year edicts 
to improve the condition of the poor have been issued. In view of 
these facts the above report may not be entirely untrue. 

Supposing it to be well founded, the people ought to show their 
gratitude for the great care and anxiety displayed by the Emperor 
on their behalf. But the praise is not the only duty of an editor, 
and we msut attentively consider in what direction the Emperor's 
mind is tending and the probable result. The localization of power 
and revenue is a matter on which writers have repeatedly dwelt. 
Now that the war is over it is time that the administration should 
act in such wise as to enable the people to enjoy the blessings of 
permanent peace. Localization is one of the chief means 
towards such an end, and this view is shared by the 
public. We hear that the Cabinet are now of opinion that 
no change should be made in the Government Departments, and 
that the chief aim of our rulers is to carry on the administration 
as at present, making no immediate changes in the local Govern- 
ments, only by degrees giving such power and revenue to the local 
authorities as experience may seem to warrant. These views 
seemed to be shared by the local authorities in acknowledging the 
receipt of the Imperial command. 

We have stated what we believe to be the aim of the Govern- 
ment, but must at the same time confess that nothing with regard 
to the secrete of the Government can be declared with any cer. 
tainty. But we cannot refrain from remarking that as six 
years have passed since the Hun were abolished and Arn establish- 
ed, the Government has had ample time to prove wkat form of 
administration is the best. Why cannot it therefore decide, in 
accordance with public opinion, to yield to the local (‘overnments 
acertain amount of power and revenue? It may be that as such 
an act affects the welfare of the whole nation, the (;overnment is 
unwilling to commit itself to any hasty measures, and thus though 
it may not be carried into effect directly, we cherish the hope that 
it will one day come to pass and the people long enjoy peace and 
prosperity. 

We have also heard it reported that a certain Minister said that 
in order to make up the expenditure required in the suppression 
of the Kiushiu rebellion, great reforms must necessarily take 
place in the Central Governments, which would to some extent af- 
fect the local Government. Certain other Ministers opposed this 
view, saying that although the expenses incurred had doubtless 
been very great, the Government must not neglect its duty by 
cutting down necessary outlay, and thus leaving undone certain 
works which ought to be carried out ; and that though such reduc- 
tion might meet the present emergency it might be productive of 
some great calamity in the future. This would involve other 
changes, and thus would the (rovernment be ever appearing in a 
play of reforms. The Central Government has entire control over 
- the affairs and revenue of the country, and surely it would be 
possible to devise some means for defraying the cost incurred by 
the war. Thus the representations of the Minister first alluded to 
were useless, 

Nowwe know not whethertheaboveis true or not, but we believe 
that the object of the Emperor in detaining the various local officials 
is the future welfare of the people. To bring this about we main- 
tain that localization must take place, and thus we have referred 
to the current rumours,-and wait to see what will result. 





Goop INTENTIONS. 
(‘*Kinji Hidron,” 8th December, 1877.) 

Who can say that our Government is tyrannical? We ourselves 
believe it to be a most beneticent government, cetesting anything 
like oppression. There are some acts of the Government which 
may perhaps be so interpreted, but they are not actually so, being 
oppressive merely in appearance, even as diarrhuwa is a disease 


much resembling cholera, but though much dreaded, it is not so: 
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fatal in its effects. Now it would appear at the first glance that 
some of the acts of our Government resemble oppression as diarr- 
hoea resembles cholera, but if we penetrate into the actual motives 
which induces it to act in such wise, we shall find that there is 
much difference between the real and seeming oppression as be- 
tween fire and water. 

When a Grovernment interferes with the affairs of its people to 
any considerable extent, it is apt to get the name of being arbi- 
trary. But one might as well calla sage, cheat or thief. The 
intermeddling of the present Government with the people’s affairs 
arises from the feelings of interest and kindness it has towards its 
subjects, and it is called oppressive only by those who are near- 
sighted or out of their wits. 

Our Government in its benevolence, takes compassion upon the 
ignorance of the people and seeks to lead them in all their doings by 
the examples it lays before them. It is annoyed in no slight degree 
at seeing how many people are unable to make a living, and thus it 
gets to work reforming the laws and altering the constitution in 
order to promote their welfare. Thus do we say that our Govern- 
ment is a most merciful one. 

Hot headed writers are apt to accuse the Government of harsh- 
ness. But such accusations arise from the patriotic feelings of 
those writers, while the Government deems them disturbers of 
public peace. Their ardent expressions, in fact, are caused by their 
zealous patriotism, and by their not understanding that the ap- 
parently oppressive measures of the Government are dictated by 
the same desire, the common welfare. Thus the Government and 
the writers fail to understand each others’ mind. Now when this 
unhappy misunderstanding exists it causes earnestly thinking 
people to fear for the future, and to hope that such a state of 
things will scson be amended. 

Now in order to avoid the calamity which seems to threaten us 
in the future, what is to be done? The Government of the country 
must be shared by rulers and people so that each may learn to 
understand the motives of the other; the people no longer crying 
out against the Government as oppressive for actions done in 
kindness, nor we be deemed as cheats or thieves. Thus may we 
achieve our independence and becomes the England of the East. 





OUT OF BOUNDS: 
Being an Account of a Recent Trip into Shinshiu. 
( Continued.) 


Once more shod in comfortably fitting boots which had 
undergone a course of stretching and oiling at the hands 
of a native Crispin, and by which I thaukfully replaced 
the waraji and fabt which had but in name protected me 
from the inhospitable stones of the Sasago pass, I left 
K6fu for Daigara—sometimes I believe called Sunahara— 
distant seven 77. I have seen no better road in Japan, 
not excepting even those around Yokohama, than the new 
Sinshiu-kaido, at least as far as Nerasaki. Broad, well level- 
led, and of excellent material, it is a credit to the district 
through which it passes. And what a lovely fertile plain 
does it traverse. ‘lo the slopes of the distant hills it is 
a sea of ripening grain, dotted with farm houses having 
an comfortable well-to-do aspect, surrounded by perfect 
groves of persimmon trees, gay in autumn foliage, and 
with their branches bending under the weight of their 
golden fruit of a size and flavour unknown to dwellers 
in less favoured districts. The first frosts had ripened 
the more early kinds and everyone was eating persim- 
mons. The baby on its mother’s back had its grubby 
little face half buried in the Inscious pulp, with which 
it was plentifully anointing the back hair of its parent, 
who occasionally remonstrated when a larger portion 
than ordinary was permitted to fall down her bare back. 
The children playing in the roads were for the most part 
amass of persimmon. The pack horse man munched as 
he plodded on with his patient animal, while nearly every 
traveller carried three or four huge specimens tied up in 
bis blue towel. And here are an ancient couple, who run 
to the road side to see me pass. ‘he good women, hearing 
my expression of wonderment at the enormous size of the 
fruit hanging on a tree in her garden, gathers thereof and 
hands to me and my servant, and then like another Eve, 
plucks and gives to her husband, who very much indeed like 
another Adam in point of clothing, ut first refuses, but is 
beguiled to eat thereof by his jhelpmate at last taking the 
first bite, or more properly mumble, and handing the re- 
mainder to him, when without a murmur it is devoured, It 
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was quite an idyllic scene and Arcadian in its simplicity. 
Considering the venerable age of the actors, and that they 
possessed but one front tooth between them, the incident 
was almost touching to witness, as showing how connu- 
bial affection can survive the decay of youth and beauty. 
When I arrived at Nerasaki, I was sorely tempted 
to try the old road over the mountains, the scene- 
ry on which I was told was very fine. The warnings 
that I received, however, of broken bridges and serious 
Jand-slides showed me that with half the day gone owing to 
my medical attendance in the morning, it would be unwise 
to attempt it. At thesnme time, wishing to leave the 
newly made high road, I decided on taking a middle track 
which traversed the plain between the Shinshiu-kaido 
proper and the base of the mountains. A charming road 
of white sand following the course of a foaming, turbulent 
mountain stream. Icy cold, too, as I soon had the opportun- 
ity of finding out, for coming to where a bridge ought to 
have been, there was nothing but a body of labourers and 
one round beam laid across the rushing torrent. An 
aitempt was made, while we waited, to lay a second beam, 
but failed. Not being a born Blondiu I could not venture 
to walk a slippery pole laid across a broad, deep, and 
very angry looking stream. There was no help for it, 
then, but to go some little distance below where the 
force of: the water was lessened by the increased breadth 
of the river, and stripping off my clothes, to take hold 
of a long and strong bamboo held at each end by 
an stalwart coolie, and thus make my painful and 
diagonal way for about fifty feet across the rocky bed. 
The power of the water was very great, it being almost 
to my armpits, and had I attempted to cross as I at first 
wished to do with only a pole, I should probably have 
been swept down with the torrent. Once more during 
the day did I have to repeat this performance, which re- 
sulted in my being as stiff and sore as a gentleman need 
be, for several days after. | 
As one approaches Daigara the scenery increases in 
beauty, and from a bridge that crosses one of the many 
streams that now so harmlessly bubbled and rippled and 
gurgled over and around the great granite masses, but to 
whose occasional irresistible power the trunks of mighty 
trees and far extending boulder covered tracks bore ample 
witness, the view as I saw it, was both imposing and 
beautiful. Through the wild broken country that slopes 
down to the plain came, flashing and foaming in the shal- 
lows and glassy green in the deep still pools, a mountain 
torrent. 
pine clad hills, while mysterious amid the wreathing vapours 
and changing mists, above them rose the precipitous mass 
of Kumagatuki, capped with the first snows of winter. 
“ Grey, huge beyond all telling, and the host of the heapéd clouds, 
“ The black and the white together on the rock wall’scoping crowds ; 


“But whiles are rent athwart them, and the hot sun pierceth 


through, 
“ And there glow the angry cloud caves ‘gainst the everlasting blue, 
“And the changeless snow amidst it; but down from its cloudy 


“The scars of fires that have been glow dim and dusky red ; 
* And lower yet are the hollows striped down by the scanty green, 
“ And lingering flecks of the cloud host are tangled there between. 


Daigara is a delightfully neat and quiet village with 
capital accommodation. ‘The houses here, with their dark 
wood fronts relieved by grey and cream coloured plaster, 
their broad overhanging eaves and_ stone strewn roofs, 
give the scenery an extraordinary resemblance to that 
of Switzerland, to which the snow capped, boldly 
outlined mountains with their fir slopes add not 
alittle. Everything was as neat at the inn as in the 
Village; attendance admirable, cooking worthy of a Japan- 
ese chef, quilts soft, clean and plentiful, so that I resumed 
my tramp next morning with reluctance, feeling that I 
was, for the sake of getting over more ground, leaving 
behind me scenery and comforts that [ should not often 
meet with, And I was not wrong, for Daigara still 
remains in my mind as one of the most comfortable 
and attractive of the places that [came across during the 


Whole course of my trip, and I know of no place where a 


landscape artist could find in the immediate neighbourhcod 


more charming or diversified scenery, or the idler dieam 


away more pleasantly the long hours of a summer's day, 
There is likewise plenty of opportunity for mountain 


climbing, the ascent of Kumagataki being, Do should ima- 
gine, no light uudertakiug. I wished to attempt it, but 
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the early fall of snow and the shortness of the days would 
render it, I was told, both difficult and dangerous. 
would, moreover, have been necessary to camp out in the 
woods for a night, which I did not feel inclined to do with 
nothing to comfort the inner man but cold rice dumplings, 
which are not sufficiently warming when the temperature 
is below freezing. 
on the top of Kumagataki to some more adventurous and 
less self indulgent fellow barbarian. 


It 


I therefore left the glory of standing 


But there is still another reason why I shall always think 


of Daigara with fondness. Here first did I eat the delicious 
matsutaki (a kind of mushroom which grows from the 
roots of fir trees). 
bourhood are celebrated for these delicacies, and not only 
can I bear witness to their deliciousness but to their entire 


The forests and hills in this neigh- 


wholesomeness. By Japanese they are held in the highest 


esteem, and large quantities find their way to Tokié and 
the principal towns. 
must, however, be eaten fresh, and to eat them fresh one 
must go to Daigara. 


To be enjoyed in perfection they 


Let the man who thinks he has ex- 
hausted the pleasures of the world, after a twenty mile 
walk in a sharp bracing atmosphere, including the 


undressed fording of two icy rivers, and excluding all 
lunch but two raw eggs, find himself at Jast, after a good 


hot bath and cold douche, in a comfortable room, with 


a dish of matsutakt served piping bot by a dainty little 
damsel, with the rosiest of cheeks, the sweetest of voices 
and shyest of ways, and he will confess that life hath not 
yet lost all its charms, and will do as Oliver Twist, or as 


I did—ask for more. Here likewise did I first tastea 


properly prepared chawan mort. Do you know, by the by 


what is a chawan mori? Then art thou in a parlous state, 


and I would say to thee, 6n some occasion in thy wander- 


ings, dispense with the tinned soup—appropriately named 


as to flavour—and the liver destroying Oxford sausage, 


and order this triumph of Japanese gastronomy. A pleasant 
and savoury custard containing all kinds of delightful 
surprises. Like little Jack Horner you can put in your 
thumb—or your chopsticks, which it is preferable to do, as 
it is one of the chief excellencies of this delicate dish to 
be scalding hot, thus differing entirely from all other Ja- 
panese dishes and causing much tearful suffering to the 
unwary one—and pull out delicious titbits, of derivation 
unknown but of niceness unquestionable. The secret of 
its preparation I shall reserve until the publication of my 
cookery book to be entitled Japanese Dainty Dishes, 
which I have no doubt will have as great influence in 
revolutionizing domestic cookery, as the subtle harmonies 
of Japanese design have had in giving a fresh character 
to English decorative art. 


The next morning I tore myself away from all the de- 
lights and temptations of Daigara, and started early for 
Suwa in Shinshiu, distant about twenty-five miles. The 
day’s walk was brimful of pleasure. Such crisp sunny 
weather, causing the blood to tingle in a surprisingly 
youthful manner, and making one forget that one 
had got into the twenties, to say nothing about 
being very well out of them. The road of fine 
granite sand wound its white length through forests 
of pine, whose sad coloured stems were turned to gold, 
and purple and carmine with the creepers that covered 


them ; through villages of singular neatness and with a 


settled, comfortable air which I have never met with before 
in Japan, before all of whose Swiss looking houses rows of 
trees are planted, and whose streets are all alive with the 
never ceasing click of the silk loom and twang of the cotton 
bow. Such fat, sturdy, apple-faced children, all of whom 
(throughout this portion of the country and throughout 
Shinshiu, from the tiniest little tot just able to toddle, to 
the youth or maiden, evidently in their “last half” at 
school, stopped and bowed to the ground politely to me as 
T passed ; so that at times on entering an important town 
such as Suwa, not wishing to allow any to pass unacknow- 
ledged I had much ado to keep pace with the salutations. 
On the road a bull’s eye or bean cake, of which a supply was 
kept on hand, was the acknowledgment I bestowed on 
infantile politeness, but such a course of action ina village 
or town would have resulted in speedy financial ruin. 
Just before arriving at Tsutaki, a rushing stream, which 
makes its noisy way along the narrow valley and is cros- 
sed in fine weather by a narrow plank bridge, marks tle 
boundary between the provinces of Koshiu and Shiushiu, as 


he NT ITH, 
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is recorded on a stone and post on the Shinshin side. At 
Teutaki, a few ché further on, the first village in Shiushiu, 
T look my tiffin, being attracted thereto not by the tempt- 
ing look of the place, which was a very humble road-side 
tea house open to three of the four winds of heaven, nor 
by the charms of the cook who was an old lady of ex- 
treme lowneas of stature, immense breadth of body and 
surpassing ugliness of features. Neither was it on her hus- 
band’s account,—at least I presume he held that relation- 
ship from the startlingly sharp manner in which she ad- 
dressed him—who sat by the trori, (a square fire place 
sunk in the middle of the floor) with his feet in the ashes, 
stirring some kind of stew which was simmering in a 
pot hung over the fire, with a pair of hashi (chopsticks) 
which, with apparent indifference he applied to his mouth 
or to his mass of tangled hair in an alarmingly thorough 
manner. These little drawbacks, however, I did 
not notice until the preparation of my lunch gave 
me time to look around, my attention having heen first 
called to the subject of tiffin by an extremely savoury 
and appetizing smell and by my servant’s pointing out 
to me two carcasses of animals, in appearance some- 
thing between a goat and a chamois. I found they 
were oalled twashika (rock-deer) and belong, I presume, to 
the latter variety. They are as large as a full sized goat, 
with very thick hair ofan iron grey colour, having here and 
there a shade of brown. The horns exactly resemble 
those of achamois. Eating some of the ment prepared in 
a chafing-dish with onions and sweet sauce—let me at once 
calm the minds of my readers by assuring them that the 
cooking took place over a charcoal brazier, and nowhere 
in the vicinity of the presiding deity of the fire place—I 
found it tender but almost tasteless. Many of these animals 
are shot by the hunters in this neighbourhood, but the 


pursuit of the game among the dangerous precipices of 


Kumagatake is not without excitement and risk. Monkeys, 
too, are found in considerable numbers, and certainly one 
of the most unappetizing sights I have seen for many a 
day, was the freshly severed head of a very large monkey 
which was hung up to the chain supporting the iron pot 
presided over by the extremely unclean old gentleman. 
There it hung, ghastly and grim and pallid, in colour and 
expression painfully human, thedead face seeming tochange 
amid the rising smoke. The whole of the red tint had 
vanished from the face, and at once rushed to my mind 
the vision of an execution I was once foolish enongh to 
witness. It had been my intention to sacrifice my feelings 
on some occasion when appetite and opportunity combined, 
and satisfy my curiosity by tasting monkey. I can now 
give my solemn assurance that I will never willingly 
commit such an act of cannibalism. 


The first view from the high road of the plain of Suwa, 
encircled by its bold mountains, its ripening grain fields 
and bronzing groves, its blue lake and clustering hamlets, 
all softened and blended in the golden haze of an autum- 
nal sunset, was very beautiful, and almost Italian in its 
effect, but the illusion was dissipated on entering the town 
of Suwa,—Shimono Suwa as it is properly enlled—which 
is as dirty and uninteresting as most Japanese country 
towns, and offers » marked contrast to K6fu and the villa- 
ges on the road. The lake seen from the town is a tame 
piece of water, while the plain around it is one vast field 
of rice. The hotel accommodations are poor, and at the 
lower end of the town. I had at first some trouble to 
induce any one to receive me, for what reason I know not, 
but on my stating quietly my determination to apply at 
the police office, and starting off to carry it into effect, I 
was called back and provided for by a landlady who did 
her best to make me comfortable. It was not ber fault 
that she did not succeed, the lute gale having taken the 
paper out of most of her windows, and her quilts and mat- 
trasses being of the hardest and most unyielding nature. 
When I went to my bath I was surprised to find that it was 
a natural hot sulphur spring, one of the many which exist 
throughout this section of the country. With the exception 
ofa strong sulphurous smell, however, the water apparently 
possessed no extraordinary qualities and I failed todetectany 
sulphurdeposit. From my window inthe morning, looking 
over continuous fields of ripening rice to the blue surface 
of the lake unruffled by the faintest breath, [saw the re- 
remains of the old castle of Suwa, from the highest point 
of which I could discern glittering in the morning sun, 


Google 


some very striking snow clad peaks of far bolder form 
than any mountains I had seen in Japan. I found upon 
enquiry that these were the peaks on the borders of Hida. 
This decided my route, on which I had yet scarcely 
determined, mid I set off for Matsumoto, the chief city of 
Shinshiu, vid the Shiojiri pass. 

From Suwa the road rises and runs along the hills over- 
looking the lake,and many a lovely picture did I see, formed 
by different glimpses of the gleaming lake set in frames of 
richly tinted foreground, and trees clothed in autumn foliage 
that daily increased in brilliancy. ‘The weather was perfect, 
and for quiet beauty I have seen few scenes in Japan 
that could compare with those afforded me on this glorious 
morning. As usual persimmons everywhere, to which were 
added large quantities of quinces (Aarin) of strong fra- 
grance and not unpleasant flavour, though extremely acid. 
I could not ascertain that they were used for any other 
purpose than as an ingredient In some medicine for the 
cure of colds. Chestnuts also abounded, fully equal in 
size to the produce of the Spanish woods, and of which ~ 
a hatfull could be bought fora few cash. At Shimo-no 
Suwa, a much neater town than Kami-no Suwa,I got a 
horse for Shiojiri on the other side of the Shiojiri pass, 
the rate being very moderate, about ten sen per ri. The 
road from Shiojiri lay through a beautifully cultivated 
country, thickly filled with farm houses surrounded by 
orchards of persimmon trees, the boughs of which were 
loaded to the ground, and in some cases broken off with 
the masses of fruit. The ascent of the pass is short, only 
about halfa vi, but steep, and as the sun was very hot, 
unpleasantly fatiguing. The road is, however, admirably 
wide and level, and carriages could pass over it with 
entire ease. From the summit of the pass there is a 
superb view both over the plain of Suwa and towards 
the mountains of Shinshiu and Hida. Far below 
on the Suwa side lay the plain, with its golden autum- 
nal fields, where glistening lake, villages, and groves 
of pyramidal cryptomeria swam soft as a floating cloud 
in the Indian summer atmosphere, while looking toward 
the wild district I was entering arose the vast forms 
of a confused sea of mountains, towering range upon range 
in shadowy grandeur through the pale transparent vapour, 
and shutting in the plain where lies the capital of Shinshiu. 
As we descended along the fir-bordered road, made musical 
with the trickle of a rushing streamlet that jets out from 
the summit of the pass, the sunset threw magical lights 
upon the ever changing landscape, playing in a thousand 
fantastic flashes among the gnarled and moss grown trunks 
of the ancient trees. Then, after the crimson flush that 
for a few moments dyed the scene with its mystic light 
had faded in the valleys into cold purple and ashen grey, 
on the towering peaks of the distant mountains the early 
snows broke forth into blushes as thex were kissed by the 
last rays of sunset, which seemed to linger fondly on the 
rose crowned heights. 

From Shiojiri to Matsumoto is four ri, and as the pro- 
per rate for jinriksha is only six and a half sen per rz 
and twilight was fast merging into night, my faithful but 
extremely frugal minded attendunt—who constantly lec- 
tured me on the sinfulness of buying lollipops, and whom 
the hire of an extra coolie was sufficient to render 
miserable for the day—generously acceded to my earnest 
request that he would permit me to go to the extrava- 
gance of riding to Matsumoto, where we arrived very 
cold and ravenously hungry at about eight o’clock. 
Thanks to instructions received from a benevolent but 
evidently interested old gentleman on the road, we were 
able to go direct to an inn, situated in the best portion of 
of the town, and where, had everything been in keeping 
with the cordiality of our reception, we might indeed have 
esteemed ourselves blessed above travellers. But alas! 
for deceptive appearances ! 


EE 





The Chinese Government is making arrangements for lending 
the China Merchants S. N. Co. a ponuidseile sum of money, more 
than two million taels, without interest ; and also for donating 
them, as we understand, a handsome sum equivalent to four years’ 
interest on their capital. This is in lieu of a postal subsidy and 
the services rendered by the Company in conveying troops, for 
which they have ax yet received no direct remuneration. The 
quantity of tribute rice conveyed is to be increased by 285,000 
iculs (or shih) making about 600,000 shihs, or 840,000 piculs,— 
hanghai Courier. 
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THE MAIDEN OF UNAHIL 
By Basi, CHAMBERLAIN, Esq. 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 
8th December, 1877, 


It would seem natural to suppose that, in proportion as 
a land is strange and distant and but little known, so should 
it be easy, when once the key to its literature has been 
obtained, to draw forth therefrom treasures new and old, 
the Europeun interpreter being confronted by no other 
difficulty than that of choice among such a superabun- 
dance of materials. This natural supposition, however, 
like many other natural suppositions, is not substantiated 
in practice. Just as it were vain to attempt to argue 
with one whose fundamental assumptions are diametrical- 
ly opposed to a man’s own, so is it well-nigh impossible to 
find anything that would be suitable to an English audi- 
ence among the mountainous masses of a literature, which, 
like that of Japan, is swayed by canons of taste in all 
essentials different to those that rule the prose and poetry 
of Europe. What, for instance, save weariness could 
result from the consideration of a story whose point lies 
in a reference to some older tale, itself, perhaps, owing its 
interest to circumstances and conditions, which, however 
familiar to the natives, would have to be laboriously 
explained in order to make them at all yl ea ape to 
_ the European reader? Or, again, how could a European 
appreciate a stanza of poetry that derives all its piquancy 
from some untranslatable play upon words? And so it 
goes on, to the end of the chapter: plays upon words, 
allusions, apparent want of point, the pourtrayal of a 
state of manners, deeply interesting in itself, but stamped 
by peculiarities that render it unfit for discussion in our 
more prudish tongue, and a score of other ever-re- 
curring characteristics must necessarily continue to keep 
nine-tenths—perhaps I should rather say ninety-nine 
hundredths—of the literature of this country a sealed 
book to such as are debarred from studying it in the 
original ; and he who would attempt to give his country- 
men some notion of the way in which this people write, 
of the mental atmosphere in which they live, turns away 
disheartened from almost every book that had at first 
sight seemed a promising field for translation. 

The “ Yamato-Monogatari,” or “ Tales of Japan’”—one 
of the best known classics of this country,—are a case in 
point. ‘The date of their composition, though not known 
with accuracy, is generally placed in the tenth century,*— 
a concjusion which there seems no reason to doubt, as it 
has both tradition and internal evidence in its favour ; 
and the almost childlike simplicity of the style, and, above 
all, the purity of the diction, must ever make the work 
worthy the attention of the student of the standard lite- 
rature of Japan. When we come, however, to analyze its 
contents, and to reject such of them as are rendered unfit 
for translation by one or other of the peculiarities sbove 
referred to, scarcely anything remains,—nothing, perhaps, 
save two or three very simple love-stories recorded in its 
latter part. It is with one of these old-world love-stories, 
as given in the pages of the “ Yamato-Monogatari,” and 
as likewise forming the theme of two or three of the 
poems of the very ancient “ Majiefushifu” collection, that 
this paper is concerned. Reversing the chronological 
order, the later development of the story shall be given 
first, and then the earlier poetical version, dating proba- 
bly from early in the 8th century. The story is be- 
lieved to be, in the main, historical; and the maiden of 
Unahi’s tomb, which is called the Wotome-dzuka, or 
more commonly, but improperly, Motome-dzuka, is said 
to be still shewn somewhere between Kaube and Ohosaka, 
though I may state that, on the occasion of a hurried 
visit to that part of the country, 1 was unable to discover 
it. Possibly, in this, as in so many other instances, the 
railway has obliterated the traces of the past. 

The account given in the “ Yamato Monogatari” is as 
follows :— 

In days of old there dwelt a maiden in the land of 
Setsutsu, whose hand was sought in marriage by two 
lovers. One, Mubara by name, was a native of the same 








® One old tradition ascribes its Composition to Kuwa-zan-in (the 
posthumous name of the Mikado Kuwa-zan, who abdicated A.D. 9x6) ; 
and another to the 8rd son of the celebrated poet Arihara no Nanihira, 
called Aribara no Shigeharu, who fluurixshed at the eud of the ninth 
(and beginning of the tenth 7) century. 
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country-side; the other, called Chinu, was a native of the 
land of Idzumi. The two were alike in years, alike in face, 
in figure and in stature ; and, whereas the maiden thought 
to accept the wooing of him that should the more dearly 
love her, lo! it fell out that they both loved her with 
the same love. No sooner faded the light of day, than 
both came to do their courting, and when they sent her 
gifts, the gifts were quite alike. Of neither could it be 
said that he excelled the other, and the girl meanwhile 
felt sick at heart, Had they been men of lukewarm devotion, 
neither would ever have obtained .the maiden’s hand; but 
it was because both of them, day after day and month 
after month, stood before the cottage-gate and made evid- 
ent their affection in ten thousand different ways that the 
maiden pined with a divided love, Neither lover's gifts 
were accepted, and yet both would come and stand, bear- 
ing in their hands gifts, The maiden had a father and a 
mother, and they said to her: “ Sad is it for us to have to 
‘bear the burden of thine unseemly conduct in thus care- 
“lessly from month to month and from year to year cause 
“ing others to sorrow, If thou wilt accept the one, after 
“a little time the other’s love will cease.” The maiden 
made answer: ‘That, likewise was my thought. But 
‘the sameness of the love of both has made me altogether 
“sick at heart, Alas! what shall Ido?” — 

Now, in olden days, the people dwelt in houses raised 
on platforms built out into the river Ikuta.f So the girl's 
father and mother, summoning to their presence the two 
lovers, spake thus; “Our child is pining with a love © 
“divided by the equal ardour of your worships. But 
“to-day we intend, by whatever means, to fix her choice. 
“One of you showeth his devotion by coming hither from 
“a distant home ; the other is our neighbour, but his love 
“ig boundless. This one and that.are alike worthy of our 
“pitying regard.” Both the lovers heard these words 
with respectful joy ; and the father and mother contin- 
ued: “ What we have further in our minds to say is this: 
“floating on our river is a water-bird. Draw your bows 
“at it; and to him that shall strike it, will we have the 
“honour to present our daughter.” ‘“ Well thought!” 
replied the lovers twain ; and, drawing their bows at the 
same instant, one struck the bird in the head and the 
other in the tail, so that neither could claim to be the bet- 
ter marksman. Sick with love, the maiden cried out; 

Enough, enough! yon swiftly flowing wave 

Shall free my soul from her long anxious strife: 

Men call fair Settsu’s stream the stream of life, 

But in that stream shall be the maiden’s grave! f 
and, with these words, let herself fall down into the river 
from the platform that overlooked it. 

While the father and mother, frantic with grief, were 
raving and shouting, the two lovers plunged together into 
the stream. Que caught hold of the maiden’s foot and 
the other of her hand, and the three sank together, and 
perished in the flood ‘Terrible was the grief of the girl’s 
father and mother as, amid tears aud lamentations, they 
lifted her body out of the water and prepared to give it 
burial. The parents of the two lovers likewise came to 
the spot, and dug for their sons graves beside the grave 
of the maiden. Bnt the father and mother of him that 
dwelt in the same country-side raised an outcry, saying : 
“That he who belongs to the same land should be buried 
“in the same place, is just. But how shall it be lawfal 
“for an alien to desecrate our soil?” So the parents of 
him that dwelt in Idzumi laded a junk with Idzumi earth, in 
which, having brought it to the spot, they laid their son: 
and to this day, the maiden’s grave stands there in the 
middle, and the graves of her lovers on either side. 
Paintings, too, of all these scenes of bygone days have 
been presented to the former Empress,§ and, moved by 











t I have been unable to discover any other traces of this custom. 


{ Here is the original stanza, of which the above does not pretend to 
be more than a parap : 
Sumi-wabinu 
Waga mi nage-ten 
Tsu no kunt no 
Ikuta no kaha ha 
Na nomi nari keri. 
I have, in the above paraphrase, spelt Settsu as it is pronounced. In 
the prose text I have, as usual, followed Mr. Aston'’s system of transli- 
teration. 


§ I'tz., (as the commentary called “ Yamato-Monogatari-Sen" sup- 


poses) the consort of the Emperor Uda, who abdicated A.D. 897, aad 
died A.D, 931, 
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the pictures, many persons have composed stanzas of poetry, 
putting themselves in the place of ove or other of the 
three persons of the story .... . (Here follow a 
pumber of thirty-one syllable stanzas that are not worth 
the trouble of translating, and the tale then proceeds 
thus :) Ceremonial garments, trowsers, a bat, and a sash 
were placed ina large hollow bamboo-cane, and buried 
with the one (i.e. the native of Unahi), together with a 
bow, a quiver and a long sword. But the father aud 
mother of the other must have been silly folks, for they 
prepared nothing in like manner. The * Maiden’s Grave” 
is the name by which the grave is called. 

A certain wayfarer, who once passed the night in the 
neighbourhood of the grave, startled by the sound of fight- 
ing, sent his retainers to enquire into the cause thereof. 
They returned saying that they could hear nothing. But 
the wayfarer kept pondering on the strange event, and at 
last fell asleep. Then there rose up before him a blood- 
stained man, who, kneeling at his side, spake thus: “I 
‘“‘am sorely harrassed by the persecutions of an enemy, 
“and entreat thee to condesceud to lend me thy sword that 
“I may be revenged on my tormentor.” The request filled 
the wayfarer with alarm ; nevertheless, he lent his sword, 
and, shortly awaking, imagined it to have been but a dream; 
yet in very truth the sword was missing ; and, as he listened 
attentively, hisear caught the same terrific sound of fighting 
that had struck it at first. Buta brief time elapsed be- 
fore the spectre re-appeared, and exclaimed exultingly : 
“By thine honourable assistance have I slain the foe that 
‘Shad oppressed me during these many years. From 
“ henceforward, I will for ever watch over thy safety.” 
He then told the tale from the beginuing to the way farer, 
who, notwithstanding that the whole matter seemed to 
him to have an ugly look, would have enquired more 
particularly into the rights of so strange a story. But at 
that moment, day began to dawn, and he found himself 
alone. The next morning, from the foot of the grave a 
stream of blood was seen to flow; and the sword, also, 
was blood-stained. The tale seems a most uucomfortable 
one; but I tell it as it was told to me. 

The “ Majiefushifu’’ poet, Takahashi no Muraji Mu- 
shimaro, differs but little in his version of the story from 
the author of the “ Yamato Monogatari,” but still suffici- 
ently to show that the latter was no mere copyist. Here 
is his ballad : 

In Ashinéya dwelt a maid, — 
The Maiden of Unai,! 

On whose beauty the next-door neighbours e’en 
Might cast no wond'ring eye ; 


For they lock’d ber up as a child of eight, 
When her hair hung loosely still ; 

And now her tresses were gather’d up, 
To float no more at will. 


And the men all yearn’d that her sweet form 
Might once more stand reveal’d, 

That was hid from gaze, as in silken maze 
The chrysalis lies conceal’d ; 


And they form’d a hedge around the house, 
And ‘'I’ll wed her!” they all did ory ; 
And the Champion of Chinu he was there, 

And the Champion of Unai. 


With jealous love these Champions twain 
The beauteous girl did woo : 

Each had his hand on the hilt of his sword ; 
And a full-charg’d quiver, too, 


Was slung o’er the back of each Champion fierce ; 
And a bow of snow-white wood 

Did rest in the sinewy hand of each ; 
And the twain defiant stwod : 


Crying: ‘‘ An ’twere for her dear sake, 
‘Nor fire nor flood I'd fear!” — 

The Maiden heard each daring word, 
But spake in her mother’s ear : 


‘¢ Alas ! poor silly village-girl ! 
‘‘ What profits me my life? 

‘¢T cannot wed the man I love 
‘¢While lasts this jealous strife : 


« At Hades’ cross-road I'll await 
‘* The issue of the fray ."— 

These secret words with many a tear 
She whisper’d, and pass’ away. 


|| The proper speliing 18 Unik ty as given above; but the necessities of 
rhyme and metre compel me in tais place to spell by ear, as in the case 


of Setisu, 
Google 





To the Champion of Chinu, in a dream, 
Her face that night was shown ; 

And he follow’d the Maid to Hades’ shade, 
And his rival was left alone, 


Left alone,—too late ! too late ! 
He dances in wild despair, 

He gnashes his teeth, he screams and he yells, 
And gapes at the vacant air : 


‘* But no! I'll not yield !” he fiercely cries, 
‘*7'm as goud a man as he !” 

And, girding his poniard, he follows after, 
To search out his enemy. 


The kinsmen, then, on either side 
In solemn conclave met, 

As a token for ages yet unborn 
Some monument for to set, 


That men might be telling of their loves 
While heav'n and earth shall stand : 

So they laid the Maiden in the midst, 
And the Champions on either hand. 


And I, when I hear the mournful tale, 
I melt into bitter tears, 

As though the fresh loss of some well-known friend 
Had startled my loving ears. 


There are in the “ Maiefushi-fu” two other poems on the 
same subject. One of them, by the later poet Yakamochi, 
is scarcely worth quoting, being little else than a repeti- 
tion of the ballad just given. But the other, also by 
Takahashi no Muraji Mushimaro, may perhaps be of 
interest tothe Society. It runs as follows: 


THE GRAVE OF THE MAIDEN OF UNAI. 


I stand by the grave where they buried 
The Maiden of Una, 

Whom the rival village Champions 
Did woo so jealously. 


The aare should hand down her mem'ry 
Till worlds shall be no more, 

And men yet unborn shall love her, 
And think on the days of yore : 


And so, beside the causeway, 
They pil’d up the boulders high, 

To last till the clouds that o’ershadow us 
Shall vanish from the sky. 


And never a traveller passeth, 
But stoppeth to turn aside, 

And mourn o’er the grave of the Maiden ; 
And the country-folk, beside, 


Ne’er cease from their bitter grieving, 
But cluster around her tomb ; 

And men may still know her and love her, 
And bewail the Maiden’s doom, 


Till, at last, e’en I stand gazing 
On the grave where she now lies low, 
And muse. with unspeakable sadness 
On the old days long ago. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


An ordinary meeting of the Society was held at the Grand 
Hotel, Yokohama, on Saturday, the 8th instant, the chair 
being occupied by Sir Harry Parkes, the President of the 
Society. 

Mr. Satow said that he wished to explain the inconsistent 
transliteration of some of the Japanese words contained in his 
paper on the Introduction of Tobacco, read before the Society 
on the 10th November. In common with Mr. Aston, and, he 
might add several other students of Japanese both in this 
country and in Europe, he had arrived at the conclusion that 
in transliterating Japanese cach sign of the syllabary should 
be represented by a separate combination of letters, and that 
the Japanese spelling should be followed, sign by sign, instead 
of the system of transliteration by ear being used. While the 
latter had hitherto been found to be the most convenient for 
popular uses, the former was of absolute necessity for scien- 
tific purposes, under which might be included the translation 
of Japanese texts, the study of etymology, and the compila- 
tion of Grammars and Dictionaries of the written language. 
In order to carry out this plan more thoroughly he had in- 
tended, in accordance with the suggestion of Professor Seve- 
riniof Florence, toemploy ‘ii,’ to denote y of the Japan- 
esc syllabary, instead of ‘n’ which had hitherto been used. The 
letter ‘n’ was required to represent the initial consonant of the 
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+ = R F J, written na, ni, nu, ne, no, and should not 
be used for y , which was employed in the syllabary to re- 
present a sound which was in most cases originally 4, mu. 
Unfortunately, however, the fount used in printing the Tran- 


sactions of, the Society did not contain an italic ‘i,’ and con- 


sequently in several cases ‘n’ had unavoidably been substituted 
for it. 

Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain then read his paper entitled 
“The Maiden of Unahi.” 

Mr. Satow observed that an interesting point in the paper 
which had been read was the mention of the ancient practice 
of burying with persons of importance, articles which might be 
supposed to be of use to them afterdeath. In this case there 
were buried ceremonial garments, a bow and arrows, which 
formed part of the court costume of nobles at the time when 
the “Yamato Monogatari” was written, and it was quite natural 
for the author, whether a noble of the court or a Mikado, to 
attribute such rank to his hero. Notices of this practice were 
not numerous in Japanese literature, but the contents of some 
ancient graves which had been opened showed that it was by 
no means uncommon in early times. Precious stones or beads 
called maga tama, pieces of pottery and earthen images had been 
found. The images were substitutes for the living human 
beings and animals originally buried at the graves of persons 
of rank. In the Nihongi there was a story that at the funeral 
of a prince named Yamato-hiko no Mikoto all his retainers 
were buried alive round his grave ; that they lived for several 
days in that condition and that their cries reached the ear of 
the Mikado, who desired his counsellors to find out some way 
of abolishing the ancient practice of sacrificing to a dead man 
those whom he had loved during his life. Subsequently, when 
the consort of the same Mikado died, he again consulted his 
chief advisers, as to the means of doing away with what had 
already been recognised as a bad custom, and by the advice of 
one of them, named Nomu no Sukune, a hundred workmen 
in clay were brought from Idzumo, who made clay images of 
human beings, horses and other things not particularized. It 
was thereupon decreed that in future clay images should be 
substituted for the human sacrifices customary up to that 
time. According to the date given in the Nihongi this change 
would have been made in A.D. 3, but the chronology of the 
early Japanese traditions recorded in that book is not to be 
depended on for exactness. 

Mr. J. C. Hall, referring to the metrical versions given in 
the paper of the poems from the Manyéshu, and to others by 
the same hand previously published, warmly commended the 
good work which Mr. Chamberlain was.doing in exhibiting to 
foreign readers in a worthy setting what, on such competent 
judgment, must be taken to be amongst the choicest gems of 
the Japanese lyric muse. Highly as their national poetry 
was esteemed by the Japanese themselves, however, it seemed at 
least doubtful if its merits were such as to entitle it toa high 
place amongst the world’s literature. The Japanese, he said, 
have not a single epic poem, and their drama, judged by 
European standards, is yet in a rudimentary stage of develop- 
ment. Lyric poetry of a sort, in the primary sense of metre 
set to a musical accompaniment, they have in their lyric 
dramas, but in the wider sense of poems expressive of sustain- 
ed emotion, their lyrics seem scarcely worthy of the name. In 
_ fact, the bulk of Japanese poetical literature consists of verses 
too short, in point of form, to be entitled to be called poems, 
and in point of matter, too full of conceits and. historical. 
local or other allusions to be capable of effective translation 
into a foreign tongue. 

In reply to some of Mr. Hall's observations, Mr. Chamber- 
lain remarked that it was difficult in speaking of these subjects 
to bring forward positive proof of assertions made, and that 
the argument must of necessity often reduce itself to: ‘You 
think one way, and I think another.” While admitting that 
the Japanese had neither any epics nor yet any didactic 
poems, he contended that they had many lyrics of great 
beauty, and that the poetry of the * Now” (mediaval dramas) 
was very perfect in its way. referring Mr. Hall for the lyric 
poetry to the pages of the “ Manefushifu.” the " Kokinshifu,” 
and the other numerous collections forming together the * Ni- 


jifu-ichi Dai-shifu.” Mr, Chamberlain objected to the word 
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“conceits ” as applied to the greater part of the poetical pro- 
ductions of Japan,’ and, in defence of his opinion touching 
the lyrical power of some of the poets of this country, quoted 
(in a translation) a portion of an ode on the ‘ Unsatisfactoriness 
of Life,” by the poet Yamagami no Okura. Mr. Chamberlain 
also objected to the view that a body of literature must be 
judged by its adaptability to the purposes of translation or pre- 
sentation to foreign minds, and held that beauty of form (a 
beauty necessarily confined to the original) constituted one half, 
and, perhaps, the better half of its titles toregard. While thus 
differing from the views conveyed by Mr. Hall's observations, 
Mr. Chamberlain could not, however, but be sensible of the 
flattering—the too flattering—manner in which some of these 
observations had referred to his own knowledge of J apanese 
literature. 


The President observed that whatever might be the poet- 
ical merits of Japanese verse, he presumed that the early 
writings, whether in prose or metre, would be found to possess 
the special value which attaches to all old literature, that of 
throwing light on past history and ancient manners and 
customs, and also of shewing how the language was gradually 
formed and developed. The Book of Odes and other Classics 
of China were particularly valuable in these respects, proving, 
as they did, the high degree of civilization to which that 
country had attained at a very early date. The tale of the 
‘Maiden of Unahi’ gives us an interesting insight into social 
life in Japan about a thousand years ago; it treats of the 
‘old, old story’ of love, and shows that the wooing of those days 
was conducted with a degree of delicacy, fervour and romance, 
which did credit, he thought, to the Japanese of that age. The 
curious fancy of the rival lovers not fighting with each other 
while living, as would probably have been the case elsewhere 
but reserving their combat for the grave where they could 
only disturb their own shades, indicates, perhaps, the respect 
then felt for the King’s peace. The circumstance of the peo- 
ple dwelling in houses raised on platforms built out into the 
river Ikuta was illustrative of the architecture of those 
days, and the description of that stream—now wholly 
choked up and almost obliterated—showed how greatly 
it had changed since the time of the tale. The burial 
ceremonies referred to were also instructive ; they showed that 
cremation was not then practised, and that the custom of 
burying weapons, clothing, etc., with the deceased, was then 
observed. It would be most interesting to trace the early 
burial rites of Japan from the time of human sacrifice 
referred to by Mr. Satow, to the subsequent adoption of 
clay images, and of paper imitations of articles of use 
which are still burnt at the grave or placed in coffins in 
China at this day. Clay images are now found in old 
tombs in the neighbourhood of Naraand elsewhere. These 
few points serve to show how much may be learned from tales 
of this kind, but the purity of the diction of the story of the 
‘Maiden of Unahi’ seemed to him to be its chief charm. 
He thanked Mr. Chamberlain for having furnished the 
Society with such an interesting: specimen of the early litera- 
ture of Japan, and trusted that the difficulties and the labour 
which attend research in this unexplored field would not 
— him from continuing a study which promises much good 
result. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. Chamberlain begged 
to bring before the notice of the Society a work by the Revd. 
John Ross, of Newchwang, entitled “ Corean Primer”—the 
first book, so far as he knew, published by a European in 
the Corean type. He stated that Mr. Ross had sent him some 
copies for sale in Japan, and that the price was $2 per copy. 


ED 





The steamer A nadyr took about eighteen of the staff of mechanics 
who are proceeding to Paris to erect on the Exhibition grounds a 
Chinese official reception room, or pavilion, and two Payodas, 
which will be each forty feet high. These have all been constructs 
ed in Ningpo under the direction of Sing-sing-ktng. As many as 
400 men have been employed for some munths on the buildings, 
and it is supposed that their handiwork will elicit considerable 
commendation in France, as the buildings themselves are on a 
seule of some magnitude.—S. C. & C. Gazette, 


Dec. 15, 1877.] 
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Law Reports. 


IN II. B. M’s PROVINCIAL COURT, KANAGAWA. 
Before H. 8. WiLkInson, Keq., Acting Law Secretary. 
Thursdny, December 13th, 1877. 

Fuxvzawa Kosrtzo vs. Tuomas Rose. 
(Adjourned from the 6th inst.) 


Thie was & claim for $438,80, with $1,000.00, damages ; altogether 
$1,488.00. ; ae : 

The plaintiff stated in his petition that in July, 1877, he received 
an order from the Mining Department for 144 steel hammers ; he 
contracted for them with dofendant and deposited $50 00 as bargnin 
money. The hnummers were made, paid for, and delivered to the 
Department, but nll with the exception of two proved to be mnde of 
iron, only coated with steel. They were consequently rejected, and 
the plaintiff suffered severe loss. 

Defendant's nnewer was that he never contracted with this plain- 
tiff. He had mde a contract with one Kinekuneja Mitsujiro about 
144 hammers; he had made them all with the exception of two, 
which he had imported. The hammers were made in the usual 
way, the poll of iron and the fuce of case steel, or whit is known in 
the trade se cast steel huinmers. 

The plaintiff and defendant both appeared personally. 

Mr George Whitfield, civil engineer, of No. 69, Yokolimma, 
produced his survey report, which was rend ae follows :— 

**Fuxvuzawa Kosrro vs. THowas Rose. 
*6 Yokohama, Dec. 11, 1877. 

© 81r,—In accordance with your instruction, I have surveyed 
all the hammers made by the defendant in the above suit, and have 
subjected two of them, as well as the sample hummer, to minule 
examination. ‘The sumple hammer, marked ‘* Mutheson cast stecl.”’ 
I have proved to be steel throughout by its hardening on being 
plunged in water when ata red heat. When subjected to the same 
test, the two selected hammers did not harden even on the faces, 
and I had them eplit in two, to examine by the fracture the quality 
of the materials employed in their construction. I find that they 
are made of wrought iron faced with steel, and I find that the steel 
used for the faces is only @ inch thick and of inferior quality, pro- 
bably spring steel. 

I have no hesitation in saying that noze of the hammers are equal 
to the sample hammer, marked “ Matheson cnet steel,” and that 
they are totally unfit for uny purpose, for which that hammer would 
be appropriate, nnd on account of the thinness of the facing and the 
inferiority of the steel used in the two that I have split, I must 
pronounce then: to be not “ good, serviceable hammere” though 
some may be that mucl: better than those tested as just to bring them 
within the definition of ‘* good, serviceable hammers.” 


“JT remain, Sir, 
“ Your very obedient Servant, 


‘“‘GEKORGE WHITFIELD. 
‘To the Registrar of H. B. M.'s Court at Kanagawa.” 


To defendant ; ‘I'he two hammers, which I tested, I du not con- 
sider fit for any purpose whatever. It is not so much the work as 
the material used that makes the hammers worthless. There is a 
kind of steel, culled bi ster steel, that is cammonly used for facing 
hammers; there is another kind of etoel, commonly used for springs. 
You have used spring steel for facing your hammers, instead of 
blister steel. 

Defendant: I beg to 

This closed the case, 





deny that. 
aud His Honour delivered the fullowing :— 
JUDGMENT. 

After the evidence of Mr. Whitfield, I have no doubt that the 
hammers were not of ,the quality which the defendant contracted 
to supply. The plaintiff has not accepted them nor (considering 
that he ordered them for the use of the Mining Department, and 
that it was necessary that they should be tested by the Mining 


Departinent) do I consider the delivery of the hammers to that 
departinent anything more than was necessary in order to havea 
proper examination of the bulk. The plaintiff ie therefore entitled 
to recover the price he has paid for them. But there is no evidence 
to entitle to him any special damages. Judgment will therefore be 
for the plaintiff in the sum of $488, but in order to du justice to all 
parties, and in view of the fact that defendant offered before trial 
to do all that the plaintiff had proved himself entitled to, the order 
will be that defendant do pay the e..id sum of $488 into the Registry 
of the Court within ten days from thie dute, and that notice thereof 
be forthwith given to the plaintiff, through the Kencho, and that the 
plaintiff, on returning to defendant the 139 hammers, stillin the 
plaintiff's possessions, within ten days after the delivery of such 
notice to the Kencho, be at liberty to t+ke the said sum of $488 out 
of Court ; but that if the said hammers are not go returned within 
ten days after the delivery of such notice as aforesnid, the defendant 
shall be at liberty to move to have the judgment entered for the 
defendant. There will be no costs. 


IN THE JUDICIAL COURT OF KANAGAWA. 
Before Mr Asaina Kansct, Vice-President. 
Tuesday, December 11, 1877. 
WHITFIELD and Dowsen vs. Tasiaa KiyeMon. 
(Adjourned from the 11th October.) 
This was acluim of $870.48, balance of account. 
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ordered them to doff those garments, 
tremely cold, having several window-panes broken and no otliet 
fire than a diminutive Aibashi under the judge’s chair, these gentle: 
men protested that they had intended no want of respect, but they 
were informed that it wns againet the rules of the Court to 
appear before it in an overcoat, and the order was insisted upon 
and obeyed. 






On the 6th 
September 1876 plaiuttts handed to the defendant 200 saws of 
gual with the uuderstanding that 


defendant. should pay pluintiffs $4.50 for every saw sold by hint. 
Defendant expressed his expectation to sell half the saws by the end 
of December, and the other half by the end of February, 1877, and 
it was arranged that until he had paid for 100 saws he should pay 
to the plaintilfa, as interest, the sum of $20 per month, and after 
the enle of the firet hundred, and until the balance was evld, $10 
per month. Defendant paid the interest as agreed up till the end fo 
March Inst, when the plaintiffs consented to the interest being 
reduced to one half, or $10 per month. At last plaintiffs, seeing 
that. no saws were sold, demanded their return. when the defendant 
said that he had distributed them among workmen in the country, 
and would bring the money as soon as he was paid by hie customers. 
Later on the defendant has, however, confessed to plaintiffs that he 
pawned 100-aws to a pawnbroker numed Sakaiya, in Kanagawa, for 
200 yen, nnd spent the money. The plaintiffs now demanded that 
the defendant be ordered to return the 100 saws pawned to Saksiya, 
and as many of the remaining 100 as are in his possession, and 
further pay to plaintiffs $478.48 with interest from the lst ultimo 
until date of payment, less $4.50 for each saw returned in good 
condition. 

Defendant in his answer admitted the amount claimed, but denied 
malversntion, stating that he had bought the saws in question, and 
had puid interest on the purchase sum. He added that he had now 
become a bankrupt, and demanded that plaintiffs’ claim be included 
in the schedule of the rest of his liabilities. 

For plaintiffs »ppeared Mr George Whitfield, the defendant 


appeared personally. 


Before the proceedings commenced, the judge, observing that Mr 
Whitfeld and his book-keeper, Mr Dallas, kept on their overcoats, 
As the court room was ex- 


Defendant was then examined, and, this done, the judge informed 


the plain:iff that if he, as stated in his petition, considered the de- 
fendant guilty of fraud, the case wonld have to be treated asa 
criminal one; otherwise judgment would be given as in a civil case. 


The plaintiffe elected to prosecute criminally, and judgment in the 


or was reserved, until the criminal case shall have been de- 
cided. 


SR 


MR. BRYCE’S ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 
( Spectator. ) 


From the plain of the Aruxes, where the Armeniane place the 





lost Paradise wf wan, rises an extinct volcano, of immeasurable 
antiquity, its peak, 17,000 feet high, soaring suddenly from the 
platform, which is but two or three thousand feet above the sea ; its 
snow-line at the elevation of 14,000 feet, treeless, waterless, solemn, 
and solitary, one of the sublimest objects on the face of the earth. 
It is Ararat, the mountain of the Ark, the ancient sanctuary of the 
Armenian faith, the centre of the once famous kingdom, now the 
corner-stone of three great empires. ‘On the top of ite lower peak, 
Little Ararat, the dominions of the Czar, the Sultan, and the Shxh, 
the territories of the three chief forms of fuith that poseess Western 
and Northern Asia, converge to a point. 


When in 1828 the Czar 
Nicholas defeated the Persians and annexed the territory round 


Erivan, lis advisers insisted on bringing Ararat within the Russian 


territory, on account of the veneration wherewith it is regarded by 
all the surrounding races, and which is refleeted on the Sovereign 
who possesses it.” No mountain save Sinai has such sacred asso- 
ciations, and Sinai itself bas less of legendary lore attached to it. 
Persians, Tartars, Turks, and Kurds regard the mountain with re- 
verence as genuine as that of the Christian races, for its majesty, its 
solitariness, and because they all believe in the Deluge and in the 
Patriarch, “faithful found.” They are all equally pereuaded that 
“ Massie” is ‘‘ inaccessible ;"' they are not to be convinced by any 
testimony, not that of Parrot, of Aftonomof, or of Abich—who 
respectively ascended Ararat in 1829, 1834, and 1845 —of General 
Chouzk and his party, and the Englishmen who ascended in 1856 ; 
and it now appears that they reject that of Mr. Bryce, who per- 
formed, in September of last year, the extraordinary feat of ascend - 
ing the mountain of the Ark, slone. 

‘The narrative of Mr. Bryce’s ascent fills one with wonder and 
delight, fires one’s imagination like un ustronomic discovery, and 
comic unicates to one something of the thrill and awe of the loneli- 
ness and immutability of the scene on which the solitary man gazed, 
when he stood on the little plain of snow which forms the summit 
of Ararat, “with a vividly-bright green sky above it, and a wild 
west wind whistling ucross it, clouds girding it in, and ever and 
anon through the clouds glimpses of far-stretching valleys and 
mountains away to the world’s end.” It was only from dawn till 
dark, but an immeasurable experience, one of those which seem to 
free the spirit from bonds of time and space, lay between those 
boundaries, for him who left on the plain aud on the lower elopes 
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of the mountain scenes such ns they had witnessed from immemorial 
time, the nomad Kurds © watering their flocks at the spring, pitch- 
ing their goat’s-hair tents in the recesses of the lonely rocks, chanting 
their wildly pathetic airs, with neither a past to remember nor a 
future to plun for,”—and who climbed, with body and mind strained 
to the utmost pitch of exertion and excitement, to that platform of 
eternal snow, to stand, a feeble, solitary, exulting, cowering atom 
in the vastness between the cloud-veil of Ararat and the light-flooded 
sky. 

Mr. Bryce had set out on the ascent from Aralykh, with a com- 
panion and an eecort of six armed Cossacks, accompanied by an 
interpreter; but the Cossacks failed them early in the undertaking, 
having no notion of the importance of time, no notion of carrying 
baggage, and a propensity, perfectly good-humoured, but ruinous 
to the purpose of the expedition, to sit still, smoke, and chatter. 
The interpreter was obliged to abandon the party at Sardarbulah, 
or ‘the Governor's Well,” tho only high permanent camping-ground 
on the mountain, and the one spot in all the landscape where there 
are trees. With their companions the travellers had thenceforth 
no means of communication, and they were at their,mercy completely, 
yet they felt no fear of them, and incurred no danger from either 
Kurds or Cossacks, only after a certain point both became equally 
useless as guides, for the former never go higher on the mountain 
than the limits of pusture, and the latter have no motive to go near- 
ly so high. When they had reached a height of 12,000 feet, and 
everything lay below them, except Little Ararat opposite, and the 
stupendous cone that rose from where the friends were sitting, its 
glittering snows and stern black crags of lava standing up perfectly 
clear in a sea of cloudless blue; when they had noted the landmarks 
enrefully, and agreed to meet about nightfall at that spot, having 
a notion that the Cossacks, who wore now widely scattered about 
the slope, would at least bring them safely down into the plain, 
the travellers parted, and Mr. Bryce commenced his solitary 
ascent of the awful peak, held by the Armenians to be guard- 
ed by angels from the profuning foot of man, and by the 
Kurds to be the haunt of Jinn who take vengeance on mere human 
disturbers of their devil’s revelry. At eight o’clock he started, 
carrying with him his ice-axe, some crusts of bread, a ijemon, a emall 
flask of cold’ tea, four hard-boiled cggs, a few meat lozenges, on the 
perilous journey, whose dangers were of that most formidable kind, 
the unknown, and climbing away to the left along the top of a ridge, 
came to a snow-bed, lying over loose, broken stones and sand, go 
fatiguing to cross that he almost gave in on the fur side of it. There 
he found solid rock, however, and the summit of Little Ararat began 
to sink, and that meant real progress. At ten o’clock he was look- 
ing down upon its small flat top, studded with lumps of rock, but 
bearing no trace of a crater. Up to this point one Cossack and one 
Kurd had accompanied him—they were mightily amused by the ice- 
axe, and curious as to its use—but the Kurd stopped now, shivering 
on the verge of u long, treacherous snow-slope, in which steps had 
to be cut; and afterwards the Cossack, who had crossed the snow- 
slope, looked up at the broken cliff above them which had then to be 
scaled, and sliook his head. Mr. Bryce made him understand by 
pantomime that he was to return to the bivouac below, bade him 
farewell, and set his face to the great peak, Little Ararat now lying 
1,000 feet below the eye. He climbed the crags which had appulled 
the Cossack, and emerged on a straight slope of volcanic stones, 
which rolled about so that he slipped down nearly as much as he 
went up; and here the breathlessness and fatigue became extreme, 
owing to the thinness of the air “the .practical question was whie- 
ther, with knees of lead, and gasping like a fish in a boat, he would 
be able to get any further.” There was no rashness in Mr, Bryce’s 
great courage. He sat down, ate an egg, and resolved that when 
three o'clock should come, or he should come to a “ bad place,” he 
would turn back, let the summit be ever so near. And ag there 
is no more brag about his story than there was rashness in his 
courage, he says simply that such was the exhaustion of his legs 
and his lungs, the bad place or three o’clock would have been 
almost welcome. 


Going on again, he turned and got on another rock-rib, working 
his laborious way over toppling crags of lava, until perhaps the 
prandest sight of the whole mountain prescuted itself. At his foot 
Wasa deep, narrow, impassable gully, in whose bottom snow lay, 
Where the inciination was not too steep. Beyond it a line of rocky 
towers, red, grim, and terribie, ran right up towards the summit, tis 
upper end lost in the clouds, through which, as at intervals they 
broke or shifted, one could desery, far, far above, a wilderness of 
enow. Hada Kurd ever travelied se far, he night liave taken this 
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imagination, longing to feust itself upon the majesty and the wonder 
of the scene, and the exigencies of the tremendous task of the ascent; 
Mr. Bryce found that the strain on the observing sensea seemed too 
great for fancy or emotion to have any scope. This was a race 
against time, in which he could only scan the cliffs for a route, refer 
constantly to his watch, husband his strength by morsels of food 
taken at frequent intervals. and endeavour to conceive how a parti- 
cular block or bit of slope would look when seen the other way in 
descending. Climbing on and on, sometimes erecting little piles of 
atones to mark the way, like Poucet without his brothers; so absorbed 
that the solemn grandeur of the scenery impressed him Jess than on 
many less striking mountains, the solitary traveller consumed the 
precious hours until he found himself at the top of the rock-rib, and 
on the edge of a precipice, which stopped farther progress in that 
direction, but showed him, through the clouds which floated around 
him—real clouds, not generally diffused mist—the summit barely 
1,000 feet above him. To accomplish that distance, he had to choose 
between two courses, both almost impracticable; the first was to 
return to the long slopes of rolling stones which he had deserted, get 
up the cliffs at the top, and so on to the upper slopes of rock or 
inclined snow which lead to the summit. This involved a renewal 
of the terrible labour he had already found almost unendurable. 
The second was to turn back and descend into a vast snow-basin, 
lying south-east of the summit, and whore north-west acclivity 
formed, in fact, its side; which was so steep as to require 
step-cutting, and a ‘‘ likely place for crevasses.” The hours were 
wearing on; @ night upon the mountain would probably mean 
death to the brave mun (whose clothing was insufficient even for the 
day-time, for his overcoat had been stolen on a Russian railway) ; 
the decision had to be quickly taken. He decided for the snow- 
basin, retraced his steps from the precipice, climbed into the basin 
along the border of a treacherous ice-slope, and attacked the friable 
rocke, so rotten that neither feet nor hands could get firm hold 
floundering pitiably, because (oo tired fora rush. All the way up 
this rock-slope, where the strong sulphureous smell led Mr. Bryce 
to hope he should find some trace ofan eruptive vent, it was so 
“delightfully volcanic,” but where he only found lumps of minerals 
and a piece of gypsum with fine crystals, he was constantly gazing 
atthe upper end of the toilsome road for signs of crags or enow- 
fields above. But a soft mist-curtain hung there, where the snow 
seemed to begin, and who could tell what lay beyond? The solitude 
muet indeed have been awful then, for everything like certainty and 
calcuntion had ceased. From the tremendous height, Little Ararat, 
lying he did not know how many thousands of feet beneath him, 
looked to the climber like a broken obelisk. And he could only 
imagine the plain, a misty, dreamlike expanse below. Did he 
dare to think of the human life, of the peaceful tente, the 
cheerful fires, the voices away there in the depths of distance, 
as lie stood alone amid the eternal snow, with mists to the left and 
above him, and a range of black precipices which shut in the view 
upon the right, and just below him clouds seething like waves about 
the savage pinnacles, the towers of the palace of the Jinn, pest 
which his upward path had lain. Only one hour was before him 
now; at its end he must turn back,—if, indeed, his strength could 
hold out for that other hour. He struggled on up the crumbling 
rocks, now to the right, now to the left, as the foothold looked a 
little firmer on either side, until suddenly the rock-slope came to an 
end, and he stepped out upon the almost level snow at the: top of it 
into the clouds, into the teeth of the strong west wind, into cold so 
great that an icicle enveloped the lower half of his face at once, and 
did not melt until four hours afterwards. He tightened-in his loose 
light coat with a Spanish neck-scarf, and walked straight on over 
the snow, following the rise, seeing only about thirty yards ahead 
of him, in the thick mist. Time was flying; if the invisible sum- 
mit of the Mountain of the Ark were indeed far off now, if this 
gentle rise stretched on and on, that summit mast remain un- 
seen by him who had dared and done so great a feat that he might 
look from its sacred eminence. He trailed the point of the ice-axe 
in the eoft snow, to mark the backward track, for there was no 
longer any landmark, all was cloud on every side. Suddenly he 
felt with amazement tlint the ground was falling away to the north, 
and he stood still. A puffof the west wind drove away the mists 
on the opposite side to that by which he had come, and his eyes 
rested on the Paradise plain, at an abysmal depth below. The 
solitary traveller stood on the top of Mount Ararat, with the history 
vf the world spread beneath his gaze, and all around him a scene 
which reduced that history to pigmy proportions, and man himself 
to infinite littleness. 


Mr. Bryce lus given to the worlds wonderful word-picture of 


. that amazing and awful spectacle, of that “landscape which is now 
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what it was before man crept forth on the earth, the mountains 
which stand about the valleys as they stood when the volcanic fires 
that piled them up were long ago extinguished ;” but he could not 
tell us what were his thoughts, his feelings there, what the awe 
and yearning that came over him in that tremendous solitude, where 
‘¢ Nature sits enthroned, serenely calm, and speaks to her children 
only in the storm and earthquake that level their dwellings iv the 
dust.” His vision ranged over the vast expanse, within whose bounds 
are the chain of the Caucasus, dimly made out, but Kazbek, 


Elbruz, and the mountains of Daghestan visible, with the line of 


the Caspian Sea upon the horizon; to the north, the huge extinct 
volcano of Ala Giz, whose three peake enclose a snow-patched 
orater, the dim plain of Erivan, with the silver river winding through 
it; westward, the Taurus ranges; and north-west, the upper 
valley of the Araxes, to be truced as far as Ani, the ancient capital 
of the Armenian kingdom; the great Russian fortress of Alexand- 
yopol, and the hill where Kars stands,—peaceful enough when the 
brave climber looked out upon this wonderful spectacle. While it 
wae growing upon him, not indeed in magnifience, but in comprehen- 
sibility, ‘‘ while the eye was still unsatisfied with gazing,” the mist- 
curtain dropped, enfolded him and shut him up alone with the awful 
mountain-top. ‘The awe that fell upon me,” he says, “ with the 
senee of utter loneliness, made time pass unnoticed, and I might 
have lingered long in a sort of dream, had not the piercing cold that 
thrilled through every limb recalled me to a sense of the risks delay 
might involve.” Only four hours of daylight remained, the thick 
mist was an added danger, the ice-axe marks were hie only guide, for 
the compass is useless on a volcanic mountain like Ararat, with iron 
in the rocks, The descent was made in safety, but by the time Mr. 
Bryoe came in sight of the spot, yet far off, where his friend had 
halted, “the sun had got behind the south-western ridge of the 
mountain, and his gigantic shadow hind fallen across the great Araxes 
plain below; while the red mountains of Media, far to the south- 
east, still glowed redder than ever, then turned swiftly toa splendid 
purple inthe dying light.” Atsix o’clock he reached the bivouac, and 
rejoined his friend, who must have looked with strange feelings into 
the eyes which had looked upon such wondrous sights since sunrise. 
Three days later, Mr. Bryce was at the Armenian - monastery of 
Etchmiadzin, near the northern foot of Ararat, and was presented to 
the archimandrite who rules the house. ‘This Englishman,” said 
the Armenian gentleman who was acting as interpreter, “ says he 


to her roses, Berthe to her dnisies. 
salle-4-manger after the dance and the eupper of galette and wine, 
and admonished her students that they must be very quiet for some 
time to come, or her respectable lodgers would give her warning. 


the salle-a-manger. Madame Dijon had gratified her guests with 
a national dish. Sometimes resounding cheers told us that it was 
a popular guest's birthday, and that Madame Dijon’s Ay Mousseux 
at four francs was being uncorked. Sometimes two or three Ameri- 
can medical students had invited a few friends from the Ecole de — 
Médecine with their éu ‘iantes. These hospitalities generally hap- 
pened on Sunday morning, the ladies being at leisure. They were 
hard-working needle-women, makers, boot-closers, and 
getters-up of fine linen. The é¢udiante who was temporarily devoted 
to Monsieur Ulysse made roses, and only roses, from the beginning 
totheend of every year; while her friend, who was mated toa 
Prix de Rome, was a daisy-hand. They worked very hard, lived in 
heated rooms, ate very frugally; but they laughed and sang and 
danced through their Sundays, and sometimes through their Mon- 
days; and they wore exquisite linen and pretty dresses, neither 
loud nor aping those of their betters ; and, their holiday spent with 
their lords, they returned demurely, patiently, contentedly—Laure 
Madame Dijon cleared her 


flower 


The respectable lodgers at the Four Winds were a humdrum set of 


people, such as you might find in any economical bourgeois quarters 
on the left bank of the Seine. 
young French ménage, the head of which had just lost half his wife’s 
dot on the Bourse. They were economising, and hiding away from 
their rich acquaintance. 
bent on an economical life. 
had become rangé, having been admitted to the Salon and been 
spoken of by Théophile Gautier, and who, on the strength of these 
honours, had married a modest little body, from his pays, with 
fortune enough to furnish their rooms, and buy the pot-aw-feu. 
Opposite them, on the same flat, were three young ladies, who were 
feather-dressers by trade—a business that appeared to involve many 
calls from young gentlemen—courtiers in feathers, we presumed— 
and late hours. These ladies’ hearts seemed to be as light as their 
plumes; some said that their morals were as fragile. 
Dijon indignantly denied; but then madame’s ideas were not 
severe in this particular. 


The first floor was occupied by a 


On the same floor was an English family, 
On the second floor was an artist who 


This Madame 


Every morning, betimes, we remarked an old lady in a dingy 









dressing-robe, and with black lace tied over her head, drawing water 
in a bucket in the courtyard. Sho was as wrinkled as any old gipsy, 
and her hands were dried until they looked like claws. Glancing 
at her you would have taken her to be an old gentleman’s nurse, or 
even a femme a tout faire. But on a close inspection, and after 
marking the respect with which the concierge and others in the hotel 
addressed her, it became plain that she was not accustomed to draw 
water in the courtyard. 


has ascended to the top of Maesis” (Ararat), The venerable man 
smiled sweetly, and replied with gentle decisiveness, “ That cannot 
be: No one has ever been there. It is impossible.” 





THE HOTEL OF THE FOUR WINDS. 
(The World.) 


Every wind brought customers to Madame Dijon. They came 
from Upeala in the North, from Melbourne and Sydney in the 
South, from Canton in the East, and from many other places in the 
West; but all with the lightest of purses. Mudame’s establishment 
was the international hotel of impecuniousity. The bulk of her 
customers, however, hailed from under the star-spangled banner ; 
and bence her hotel, in the etreets of the Four Winds by the Lux- 
embourg Gardens, was specially adapted to American manners and 
customs, and could boast hominy, beans and bacon, and, I think, 
griddle-cakes, and other national aids to indigestion, in its bill of 
fare. On féte-days Madame Dijon would gratify her guests by hang- 
ing out the stare and stripes. ‘‘ Chantez moi le Yankee Doodle, 
Monsieur Ulyase,” would she say to Mr. Ulysses Slap from Ohio, 
when that sallow citizen looked sud. Thus she kept the national 
JSétes of Yankeedom, and punctually professed enthusiasm about 
Awerican independence in July; for on these occasions her guests 
made a wild leap from her petit blen to her Ay Mousseux, a dreadful 
compromise between champagne and eau de seltz. 

It was a wonderful hotel to which the four winds blew guests. 
They came trooping across the long yard under our windows twice 
a day—at noon and at six in the evening—on their way to the 
shambling, noisy, steaming salle-d-manger. They were boarded by 
the week or month at the rate of a trifle over half a crown per diem ; 
and for this they had a breakfast of two plats and a dessert, 
and a dinner of soup, salad, three plats and a dessert. Bread 
was at their absolute discretion and they could havea little carafe 
of wine for five sous. ‘This is very blue to-day,’ said Monsieur 
Ulyese one morning to Madame Dijon, holding up his glass to 
the light; and the brisk little body retorted, -It will recall to 
you, Monsieur Ulysse, the beaux cieux of your great country.’ 
Ulysses laughed and drank: Sometimes we were startled with 


a furious beating of knife and fork handles upon the tables of 
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Madame de Grandsire was 8 marquiee, and of an old souche. The 


widow of the Marquis de Grandsire, who had figured at the court 
of Charles X., and a daughter of the ancient Breton house of De 


Fortenbras, she took the punishment of the world with a brave light 


heart. She had married Hector do Grandsire on emerging from the 
Sacré Cour, and had passed direct from the quiet of a convent to 


the bustle and glitter of a court. Her dof was one becoming a De 
Fortenbrae. In her marriage corbeille lay all the sumptuous frip- 
peries proper to her rank, and to the position of her hushand. 
That bit of lace tied coquettishly about her wrinkled face was a 
chiffon saved from the corbeille, and it comforted her as she carried 
the bucket of water to the third floor of a house in which, in her 
youth, she would not have put her foot, eave on one of her rounds 
of charity. But the sharp pinch of misfortune had brought her to 
be a dweller—and of the humblest rank—in the hostelry of the 
impecunious. She had graced her husband’s salons under the Bour- 
bons, and she graced her mansarde under the Kmpire. She never 
complained, nor moped, nor sighed for the old times; but with a 
stately curtsy accepted what the gods provided, and felt herself as 
much the marquise with a bucket as an ostrich fan. She lived with 
her daughter, who gave music-lessons, who never forgot that she 
was & De Grandsire, and who looked down with infinite disdain on 
the dourgeois families who employed her. We became, very gradu- 
ally, intimate with the marquise and her daughter; and they pre- 
sented to us such a picture of dignity under all the lowering influ. 
ences of poverty as our own great army of beggars on horseback 
might study with advantage. 


Such a ménage as that which the Marquise de Grandsire set up in 
the third flood of the Hotel of the Four Winds could not be manag- 
ed in England. Society would have had nothing to do with it. Our 
nouveaux riches, who are getting the upper hand everywhere, would 
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laugh it to scorn. But see how the sometime gentlewoman of 
Charles X.’s court showed herself superior to fortune. 


The Marquis, her husband, had dissipated his wife’s fortune and 
_ his own when he embarked for America on some new speculation, 
leaving wife and child dependent on relatives. He wus never heard 
of afterwards. The pittnnce on which the Marquise and her daughter 
were compelled by the niggardlinces of their kindred to live did not 
certainly exceed two thousand francs, that is eighty pounds, a year. 
‘Madame not only lived on this, but she managed to go out into the 
world, appear at quiet soirées, and even receive her intimate friends. 
The lady who filled the bucket in the courtyard in the morning 
swept her own rooms, cooked her own dinner, and made her own 
bed. She cast off the shabby dressing-gown in the afternoon, had 
her hair dressed by hor daughter, and, wrapped in her luce and furs 
(a French woman who once possesses these things never parts with 


them), went gaily forth to pay visits in the afternoon, or to spend a |. 


gay evening, among her equals, In their sight and in her own, her 
poverty did not derogate from her dignity. 


Madame was so rigid an economist that nothing would persuade 
her to exceed the sum allotted for each dny’s wants, A little coffee, 
some eggs, a bouillon, a herring, an orgeat on oold nights—these 
were the simple elements of the daily fare of the two ladies. Their 
heads covered with warm capuchons, and cosy in the furs of their 
days of splendour, they walked ‘to and from their balls and routs on 
winter nights, and we could hear their Inughter as they went up- 
stairs in the small hours to their third floor. 

¢ Je n'ai pas encore orgunied ma toilette d’hiver.’ eaid Madame de 
Grandsire, sitting in state in her poor little son, to a visitor who 
was preasing her to accept an invitation. 

The organisation was one that required skilful fingers and an 
inventive head. Mademoiselle was in the simplest robes, and she 
had aunts who made her presents, but Madame had to rely entire- 
ly on her own resources. ‘People «don’t muke presents to an old 
woman of sixty,’ slie would say, with a lungh, as she went over 
her lace for the fiftieth time, aud took counsel on the possibility 
of adapting it to the fashion of the day. ‘With good lace one is 
always dressed,’ was a motto of hers. Whilo poverty had left the 
dignity of the Grandsire ladies intact, it had hardened their pride. 
They shrank with horror from any favour or service that appeared 
to indicate a knowledge of their straits. Madame de Grandsire 
never thoroughly forgave Madame Dijon for having, one Christmas 
morning, begged the Marquise and her daughter to accept some beef 
and plum-pudding, which she had prepared for her English and 
American customers. The old lady, who dined that day on a her- 
ring and an egg, shook with anger when she described to us the 
liberty which had been taken with her. 


Madame de Grandsire was a puzzle to Mr. Ulysses Slap of Ohio. 
when he saw her, as he crossed the hotel-yard to his brenkfast, 
buey atthe pump. ‘The old concierge touched his hat to her; the 
feather-dressers, passing out with their work, respectfully wished 
her good-morning; the postman, saluting her, hand-d her a letter 
with a coronet upon it. And yet she looked like a woman who had 
not a cent in the world! A Marquise in that fig! It wasa moet 
excellent joke to Mr. Ulysses Slap. 


And Monsieur Ulysse was to Madame de Grandsire one of those 
rude young boarders whose gross manners Madame Dijon tolerated 
because it was her méfier to feed them. Had Madame de Grandsire 
ever come iu with Monsieur Ulysse while she was drawing water in 
her old dressing-gown, and with what hair she had in curl-papers, she 
would have retorted upon hie swagger with the phrase of her old 
friend M. Guizot (whom she had received more than once at her 
table), that he conld never rise to the height of her disdain. 


Mr. Slap laughed outright when Laure the rose-maker told him 
that the old lady was a grande dame, and that it was not gentil on 
his part to poke fun at her. His American friends laughed with 
chim at the bare idea of human dignity without a'mighty dollars, 
of rank without the ‘fixings.’ And they never could be persuaded 
to regard Madame de Grandeire in any other light than ‘the old 
woman who fills her bucket every morning in the courtyard.’ 
Madame Dijon protested that Monsieur Ulysse and his friends were 
des bons enfans, but Mudame de Grandeire insisted that they were 
des male éldvés ; and so the two ladies parted. The Marquise went 
away, and died in an attic in the Faubourg St. Honoré, neurly op- 
posite Lord Lyons’s kitchen windows; and lately the papers had a 
touching account of the funeral of poor Midame Dijon, at which 
_many of her grateful boarders attended. For she was good to the 
stranger in difficulties, and patient 1 her own hurt towards the 
student who could not pay his bill. 
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REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonvon, December 12th, 1877. 
THe War. 


Despatches report that O.man Pacha attempted from 
Plevna to break through the Russian forces and make for 
the direction of Widdin, but was unsucceseful in his 
efforts. 

The struggle was most heroic, and the Turks only 
capitulated after great slaughter had resulted. 

The Russians captured forty thousand prisoners besides 
twenty thousand sick. ‘The garrison in Plevna at time 
of capitulation were dying of cold and hunger, 

It is semi officially stated that Russia will continue to 
prosecute the War. 


Lonpon, December 10th, 1877. 


THE War. 
Despatches report that after severe fighting on the 9th 
December, Plevna surrendered unconditionally. Osman 
Pacha was wounded. 


Lonpon, December 9th, 1877. 
THe War, 


Despatches report that the Turkish troops attacked the 
Russian forces at Rahowitza, but were compelled to fall 
back. 

The Russians have captured Stataritza turning the 
Turkish right wing. 

The Russian Press proposes the following as conditions 
of Peace :— 

Independence of the Principalities. 

The cession of Batoum and Kars. 

Free passage of the Dardanelles. 


FRANCE. 


Mounsieur Dufaure has relinquished his mission of 
forming a new Cabinet, and Mounsieur Batbie has been 
summoned by the Presideut to form a new Ministry... 


Lonpon, December 9th, 1877. 
THE War. 


Despatches report the Russian loss up to the 17th 
November, as estimated at 74,858 men. 
According to unofficial Turkish accounts, Plevna is 
amply provisioned. 
A fresh Russian attack made on Plevna has been re- 
pulsed. 
FRANCE. 


The Republican leaders disavow any negotiations with 
Monsieur Dufaure, in consequence of which a serious 
crisis is apprehended. 


Lonpon, December 8th, 1877. 
Toe War. 


The Capture of Elena by the Turkish Troops frees 
Hainboghaz and the Slivno Passes ? 

A Russian attack is expected to be made on the forces 
of Suleiman Pasha, who with a Turkish Army corps is 
advancing on Tirnova. 

The Turks have occupied Popkoi and Keerova ? 


FRANCE. 


Monsieur Dufour has undertaken to form a new 
Ministry. 


. London, 30th Nov., 1877. 


Lord Derby has stated that he differs from the pre- 
valent opinion that the Euphrates Valley is the trae 
route to India, and that he sees no reason for the British 
Government to depart from its policy of neutrality, but 
that meditation will be employed if occasion offers. 





ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH MAIL. 
TELEGRAMS. 

Villapurum, 4th November.—The Pennar river has 
overflowed its banks. The line between 102 to 107 miles, 
is breached in several places. Passengers, luggage, and 
parcels cannot be booked from the north beyond Villa- 
purum, from Punrutty. The interruption is likely to last 
a week at least, 
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Negapatam, 5th Nov.—There was heavy rain again{ mediation in the Rosso-Turkish war have been authorit- 


last night. 
The line must he closed against the public use between 
Vyampetty and Ayalore for a week from to-day, to enable 
the Engineers to repair the breaches. | 

London, 15th November.—Advices from Constantino- 
ple state that the relations between Turkey and Servia 
are iv & most critical condition, and that war between the 
two countries is regarded as imminent. 

London 10th Nov.—At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet last 
night, at the Guildhall, the Earl of Beaconsfield, in re- 
turning thanks for the toast of Her Majesty's Ministers 
alluded to the splendid example of national sympathy 
displayed by the people of England in coming forward ns 
they had done to the relief of the sufferers by the famine 
in Southern India. With reference to the Eastern (Ques- 
tion, he said that England had never swerved for one 
moment from her policy of conditional neutrality, and 
that neither the honour nor interests of England required 
us to engage in the contest now raging ; our neutrality 
must, however, cease if British interests are assailed. 
Events have shown that the independence of the Ottoman 
Empire is indisputable. ‘The noble Earl, in conclusion, 
counselled patience, and said he hoped soon that England, 
in concert with other Powers, would be able to secure the 
peace and independence of Europe. 





ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH MAIL. 
; TELEGRAMS. 

Madras, Oct. 23.—It is believed here that Mr. John 
Bright’s and Lord Salisbury’s remarks portend great 
changes in the Indian Army, including the abolition of 
the Madras, snd Bombay Commander-in-Chiefships, 
Adjutant and Quartermaster Generalships, and the Mili- 
tary Secretaryships of the Government. It has transpired 
that Sir Neville Chamberlain is maturing the scheme for 
hastening the retirement of the veteran Madras sepoys. 
It is supposed that our forty infantry regiments, now of 
doubtful efficiency and much under officered, will be con- 
verted into twenty regiments fully officered and with 
picked men. Nothing is yet known regarding the re- 
duction of the Furopean regiments in Madras. 


Calcutta, Oc'. 29.—The Jowakis, on the night of the 
25th, attacked the guard of the 22ud Reeviment over the 
. Commissariat Stores at Shahkot near Cherat, killed n 
Havildar and five men, and wounded six. The Jowakis 
left one man dead. 


Bombay, Nov. 1.—At two this morning, the premises 
of Messre Thacker and Cw., late Thacker, Vining and Co., 
the eminent publishers, (were discovered to be on fire. 
The fire burned till five and the building was complet+ly 
gutted. Nothing was saved but the account books. No- 
thing was insured. The luse is reckoned rather under a 
Jakh. 

Sir R. Temple arrived in Bombay this morning. 

Simla, Nov. 3—The supplement to the Gazette of 
India to-day, containa a notice prohibiting the publica- 
tion of lotteries and race sweeps. Local Governments 
and administrations ure requested to see the orders of 
Government carried out. 

London, Nov. 5.—Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Cape 
Colony, has iseued a proclamation, deposing Kreli, a 
Kaffir Chief, aud annexing his territory, called Kauskei, 
to the British Empire. 

The latest advices from Armenia .sinte n heavy snow 
fall has prevented the Russians at Olti from marching 
to turn Erzeroum. 

London, Nov. 6—The stormy weather which has set 
in is checking the advance of the Russian army of 
Dobrudscha on Silistria. The Turks have been strongly 
reinforced at Orchanie. The latest advices from the seat 
of war in Armenia state that the Russians have commenced 
the siege of Kara. The Daily Telegraph states that 
the Russians on the 6th (?) instant made au attack slong 
their whole line on the Turkish positions before Devi- 
boyun, where Ghazi Ahmed Mukhtar is strongly 
entrenched, and that the Turki-l contre was bruken and 
compelled to retreat. During the engagement, which 
Jasted over ten hours, Ahmed Mukhtar was slightly woand- 
ed. Rumours which have been current lately of foreign 
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The line breached at miles 112 and 157.] atively denied. 


London, Nov 7.—The Morning Post states that the 
Turke have abandoned and the Russian occupied Erzeroum, 
and that the Turks are retreating on Erzinghan and 
Trebizond. 

The United States House of Representatives has adopt- 
ed .free coinage, a standard silver dollar, making the 
name n legal tender. The Mansion House Famine Relief 
Fond is cloacd. It amounts to £446,000. 

Paris, Nov. 7.—There is a rnmour of a conspiracy in 
Constantinople, which has been discovered, and arrests 
maie. 

London, Nov. 8.—A Russian official despatch states 
that General Tergukasow on the 4th instant defeated the 
coinbined forces of Ghazi Albmed Mukhtar and Ismail 
Pasha at Deviboyun. After nine hours continuous fight- 
ing, the Turkish troops retreated in disorder. 

London, Nov. 8.—Ghazi Aimed Mukhtar has sent a 
despatch in which he admits the engagement at Devi- 
boyun on the 5th instant, and states that the Turks sub- 
sequently retrented to Erzeroum. ‘The Russian official 
despatch states that the Russians have captured one hun- 
dred waggons and carried off a large number of cattle 
from the ‘Turks at Ivratza, north of Orchanie. General 
Skobeloff telegraphs that on the 5th instant, he approach- 
ed the Turkish positions to the south of Plevna and can- 
nonaded them. The Russian army corps in the Dobruds- 
cha, commanded by General Zimmermann, is apparently 
settling into winter quarters at Kustendjie. 

A German telegraph clerk has been murdered near 
Adrianople, and the German Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople has instracted the Porte to enquire into the matter. 

London, Nov. 9.— Gbazi Ahmed Mukhtar describes 
the fighting on tho Sth instant as an attack on 
hia right wing, which was repulsed, bat that his 
Centre eaccumbed to thy Ragsian attack, Ghazi Ahmed 
Mukhtar is fortifying his positions around Erzeroum. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My first's a voice that’s harsh and out of time, 
My second hails from a much warmer clime, 
Both now describe a sort of belt or band, 

By joining issue in this favoured land. 


1. 
Who has the gift of this will often seem 
To be a wiser man than wise men deem. 
2. 


I do this, even as you amass 
' Love and affection for a pretty lass. 
3 


An everlasting art that’s worth the learning, 
It is better far than burying or burning. 
4 


Somewhat sheepish, bunt typical as well 
Of greater innocence than tongue can tell. 
5 


This is I own a puzzler if you will, 
Though but another name for I-Colm-Kill. 
6 


Urbanity some scarcely understand, 
Would this be more deserving at their hand? 
FUJIYAMA, 
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TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


In days of old my last were reckoned 
By superstitious folks quite clever, 

For they professed to read my second 
And Pelt the future’s fate ; but never 
Did their absurd pretensions ere exceed © 

The bare solution of my first, indeed. 


1.—While birds sing blithely in brake and bower 
Swiftly we glide o’er the rippling stream, 
Or lazily drift till the sunset hour 
Closes the charms of a summer dream. 
2.—If for a why you substitute an eye, 
Then you vill leave incorporality. 
3.—But cut a letter off—the operations’ slight— 
And then I'll overpower you with light. 
4.—In (treece, in the glorious days of old 
I was welcom’d and eargerly sought, 
For by me was the worth of an article told 
Whene’re it was sold or bought. 
5.—My composition oft entails anxiety and care, 
And yet with fervent kisses T am welcomed by the fair. 
6.—By chemists’ art the rudest things of earth 
To subtlest essences must oft give birth. 
7.—H, in conclusion, you should guess this light. 
‘Twill demonstrate that for the whole you're right. 
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PROBLEM, 


by M. Cator, 
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White to play and mate in 4 moves. 


So_vuTion or G. W. P.’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 


White. Black. 
1.—Kt. to Q.’s 3rd, 1.—K. takes Kt. 
1.—Q. to K.’s 8th. 2.—K. moves. 
3.—Q. mates. 


‘1.—K. to B. 5th. 
2.—Q. to K. 5th. 2.—K, takes Kt, 


3.—Q. mates. 


or K. to 
[B.’s 6th. 


_ 


Correct answers received from W. B. M., Tokié and C, B. 
Yokohama, 


—_——_—_—. 


Answers to Chess Problem and Acrostics are solicited, 


—_———— 


TRIALS OF REAPING Macuines.—A very interesting exhibition and 
trial of reaping machines took place on Lord Kinnaird’s farms of Little 
Powgavie on Wednesday last, when four machines were tried, including 
that of Mr. Walter A. Wood. A self-delivery reaper of Burgess & Key's 
make was exhibited, and worked The new self-delivery reaper of 
Messrs, Howard of Bedford, cailed * The Simplex,’ was also tried. The 
cutting of this machine is simply perfect, and it sheayes beautifully. 
The draught is also peculiarly light—one pair of horses can work it all 
day with the greatest ease. The body of this machine is made of 
wrought iron, with steel gearing, which, while ensuring strength, com- 
bines lightness. The larze wheel is morticed, and this prevents clog- 
ging, and by a simple ratchet the knives can be very éasily raised or 
lowered. There is also a switch gear for regulating the sheaving, The 
crank shaft is bored hollow, so as to lead the oil to the connecting-rod 
that works the knives. The work done by this machine was admitted 
by all the experienced agriculturists on the ground to be of the most 
superior description, This machine had been tried a few days previous- 
ly in East Lothian on a very heavy crop of o..ts, which it cut admirably, 
These oats were laid and twisted, in such a manner as to test its powers 
to the utmost.—From the “ North British Agriculturist,” September 26th 
1877, 
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_ FOR SALE, 
At the Office of this Paper, 
IN PAMPHLET FORM, 
The British Consular Trade Reports 


FOR THE OPEN PORTS, 


AND 
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THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CAPITAL 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


One of the Four Offices of the “ Highest Class” := 
vide, the complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made in the House of Commons on th 
March, 1864 ( Times 8th March, 1864). 


CHIEF OFFICES.—Exchange Street, St. Anne's 
Square, Manchester with branch offices at 
14, King William Street, E.C., London ; 
Liverpool ; Glasgow ; Birmingham ; Bristol; Leeds 
And Newcastle. 
af Hse UNDERSIGNED having, by ample Power of 
Attorney, been appointed Agents for the above 
mentioned Company at this Port, are prepared to issue 
Policies of Insurance AGAINST FIRE at Current 


Rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 
Yokohama, November 20, 1875, 





THE 


MERCHANTS 


MARINE INSURANCE Co., 
LONDON. 


H AVING been appointed Agents for the above Com- 
pany, we are prepared to grant Policies on 
MARINE RISKS, at the current rates. 
MALCOLM, WILLCOX & Co. 
No. 73. 
Yokohama, 19th November, 1875, 








NOTE.—By the Company’s Articles of Association, it is 
provided that, after payment to the Shareholders of 
a dividend of 10 per cent per annum, One-fourth of 
the residue of profits will be rateably divided amongst 
those Insurers out of whose business profits have 
been made during the year. 


a 


Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation, 


ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER 
A.D. 1720. 





SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE oF, 4¢ London & Lancashire Fire 


JAPAN, 
FOR THE YEAR 1876, 


-_—_—_ ---— 


Price, One Dollar. 


Yokohama, September 26, 1877, tf, 


Digitized by ( .O% gle 


Insurance Company, 


HE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to accept 
RISKS AGAINST FIRE, in the above-men- 
tioned Companies at current Rates. 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 
Agents, 
Yokohama, June 24, 1876, 
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prices have slightly advanced. 38/42 are dull, but there is a very good demand for 16/ 24 reverse twist. 
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IMPORTS. 
Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—The market is firm for good spinnings of Parns 16/24 and 28/82, and 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In 


Shirtings sume business has been done at continued low prices. Other articles are not attracting much attention. 


Grey Shirtinga :— 
7 Ibe. 384 
8 Ibe. 384 
BSlbe. dtu RE Ibn. 884 


9 Ibe. 884 

T. Cloth Tbe. 24 

9 6lbs. 24 
Yarns.— 

No. 16 to 24 2... see ove 

No. 28 to 8B og. oee ane 


yde. 39 in. per pee.... $1.45 to $1.75 
sda. 44 in. »  e 180 to 220 
» 89 in. mu - 160 to 2.85 
» 44in. » ee 2.00 to 2.52 
» 82 in. » eo 3.40 to 1.67 
» 82in. 9» o 1.10 to 125 


eee 


oe por picul,..$28 00 to 82.50 


oe per picul... 


$81 50 to 35.50 


White Shirtings: — 


GU to 64 reed 40 y de. 


36 in. 


per pce. 


... 2.20 to 2.40 


Turkey Rede 24 sds. 80 in. 2—8 Ib. per Ib... 0.65 to 0.60 


Black Velvels 


Englieh Drilla 14/16 Ibe. 40 yar, 80 in. ... 
13 yde, 48 in. 


Taffachelaes 


No. 88 tu 42 wes 
Reverse Twist 


16-24 


ee 7.25 to 8.26 
eo. 2.40 to 2.65 
eee 1.80 to 2.26 : 


... per picul...$87,00 to 39.50 
$34.50 


Woollens.—A little more activity has been experienced during the past week, but so far without 


any quotable improvement of prices. 


somewhat better prices. 


scale, as buyers do not respond to 


For superior qualities of Black Plain Orleans some demand exists at 


Mousselines de Laine are firmer; transactions continue, however, on a very small 


Plain Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 560 to 7.60 
Figured Orleane .. 20—80 yde. 81 in. ... 4.25 to 5.60 
Shimagoro—...,_— as. 80 yds. 80 in. ... 8.756 to 6.26 
Italian Cloth ... 1... .. 80 yds. 82in. ... O25 to 0.42 
Oamlet Corde... ... 29—80 yde. 82 in. ... 5.75 to 6.00 
Camlets Asst<d. .. 66—658 yde. 8] in. ... — 

Lastinge, Japon... ... ... 22—80 yds, 82 in. ...12.00 to 18.00 
Plain Mousselines de Jaine —80 yds. 80 in ... 0.17 to 0.18 


the advanced rates asked for. 


Figured Mousselinesde Laine ...80 yds. 80in... 0.25 to 0.28} 
Multicolored z5 «830 yds. 80 in... 0.38 to 0.87% 
Cloth, all wool plam or fancy ,..48 in. to 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Presidents 4... «.64in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.66 
Pilute ... . o64in. to 56 in... 0.46 to 0.56 
Union... v.64 in, to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.80 
lnnhete, scarlet & green 6 to 8 Ibe... .perlb ... 0.40 to 0.46 


Sugar.—Some 3,000 piculs of Brown Sugar have been settled at a decline of 10 cents per picul. White 
Sugars show no alteration. 


Sugar:—Taknoin bag... 
in basket ... 


Taiwanfoo in tag... 


do. 


China No 1 Ping- 
No. 2 Ching-pak —.... 
No. 8 Ke-pnk ... 


in basket... ... 
flr... 


vee eee POY picul,., 


$4.20 
$4 05 
$4.10 
$4.00 
None 


eee '. $7 60 to $8.20 
eee $7. 10 to $7. 50 


China No. 4 Kook-fuh 


eos por picul.,.$6 60 to $7.00 


y) No. 5 Kon -fun eee eee eee ” 6 00 to $6.60 

” No. 6 E-pek eee en TY ee TY) rT) ++. $5.10 to $5.60 
Swatow Brown ... Tr ee ty ee TY) 9 dec None. 
Dnaitong sek eae". Sec Nese joes » ~—s ee $8.70 to $8.90 
Japan Rice oe eee eee ese ” + $2.10 to $2.60 
Kerosene Oil, nominal ooo 8 =—0ee ete noml, si $4.00 


Kerosene Oi].—The market is quiet at about $4. 
EXPORTS. 


Silk.—A brisk demand has continued for this article during the week. 
place upon receipt of disquieting political news from France, but this was of short duration, business has been 
resumed, and the market closes very active. 

Quotations remain unaltered, but the tendency of prices is decidedly upwards, and many of the most 


desirable parcels are held off the market for a further considerable advance. 


Hank Silk now in stock aud coming forward, is very generally remarked. 


A slight check, however, took 


The inferiority of the bulk of 


Settlements for the week are 950 bales of Hanks, and 250 bales of Oshius and other sorts. The stock 
is barely 2,000 bales. 
In London at 48.0d. per lb. In Lyons at f. 5.05 per kilo, 
Hanke,—Superior ... .eeoseee Nominal, $600 21/5 69.00 
mr Best No. 1 & 2) sau sdlacvweeadaceucusbentana coose $080 to 590 20/9 to 21/1 67.00 to 58.00 
oe Good No.2 ....... » sceeseeeeee $560 to 570 20/1 to 20/5 55.50 to 66.50 
Good all round No. 2h..cccccse  sssesssseee $540 to 560 19/5 to 19/9 64.00 to 55.00 
os Meditum No. 3 oo... ..ccce ces eee eee eees seseeeee $510 to 630 18/6 to 19/L 51.00 to 68 00 
‘ss Common to inferior No. 4 & 5.........c..e00008 $480 to 500 17/6 to 18/2 48.50 to 50.60 
CaN ATO TNE ons ua he wade. eae Bask taba d ea cen nhs ca eee — — — 
‘ Beth wcevs: scssiebivesiaasseisensevay-aesceseosoavessess’ G000 10-070. 20/1 tv 20/5 55.50 to 66.60 
i Good . een . $5380 to 540 19/t to 19/5 53.00 to 54.00 
Medium ...csvssessevessescee ssesssssserssessersecece $500 to 520 18/2 to 18/10 50.50 to 53 00 
Hamatski, — Good to Best .. sescevcercesccscessscteeces $470 to 480 17/2 to 17/6 47.60 to 48.60 
Common to Medium... cc.scsccssesccssescsseseses $450 to 460 16/6 to 16/10 45.50 to 46.50 
Kakeda,—Extra and Best... seve $680 to 650 22/5 to 23/1 62.00 to 64.00 
a DOG ida cowerestsSie an destaniiawsece casa ueaseneaeroeas $580 to 600 20/9 to 21/6 67.00 to 69.00 
‘i Medium seeseseese 9000 to 550 18/2 to 19/10 50.00 to 65.00 
Filatures ..... sccccesceseee seeescesescsecsece-seee $080 to 750 22/5 to 26/4 62.00 to 73.00 


Tea. hg extensive a iistiesa’ in this staple has been done during the closing week, influenced in no small 


degree by reports of an impending re-imposition of duty in the United States. 


total, for this period of the season, of 3,800 piculs. 
The natives having received early information of the proposed alteration in fiscal affairs in America, 


stiffened their holding prices, and quotations are from $1 @ $2 higher than in our 


moderate. 


Common es 
Good Common ... 
Medium see 
Good Medium 


busivess doing. 


Rates close as fulluws :— 
STBRLING —Bank 6 monthe’ sight 
Bank Bills on demand.. 


wee $11.00 to $12.00 
«e- $13.00 to $15.00 
sus eee eee $16.00 to $17.00 
eee aee eee $18.00 to $21.00 


EXCHANGE AND. BULLION. 
Exchange.—Sterling rates have remuined very steady throughout the past week, with only a moderate 


33. 119d. 
. 38 Lloyd. 


Privy sate & monthe’ sight... oc ces coccee 4s. ele to} 


Ox Pants—Bank Sight ...... 


On ltonaxoxa—Bank sight 


Hank 6 monthe’ sight ... 
Private 6 me. sight 


eve ces 


sonsnee De 00 
Weseeeeeree 5. 074 
Cece perevece i f dis. 


Privute 10 daye ie 


Fine ... 
Finest 
Choice 4. vee one 
Choicest ... 


On SuanaHat—Bank sight ..... 

Private 10 days sight... 
On New Yorxr—Bank Bills ori demand......... 
30 days sight Private........00...00 


9 


” Settlements reach the large 


last issue. Stocks continue only 


eo» $2300 to $26.00 
«ee $28.00 to $32.00 


wae $86.00 to $88.00 


eeeceseeeseege 73 
ciaseeta 70% 
934 


| On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 94 

| ‘ij 80 days sight Private......... 96 
Kineatz PPURTICILUTIE TT MTR TEP ITE LIC PTrerrriiiii erie rey) 413 

| Gold Yen SSG eHSesSecse seseseseseesseeseeeseeeceseeetseesses 8894 
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Shipping Intelligence. 
ARRIVALS. 
Ton- Dars 
Dats.| Suxrp’s Name. CAPTAIN, Frae& Rie. | .4g,,| WHERE FROM, LEFT Carao. ConsiGNEEs. 
: ont. 
Deo. 9 Tanais Dela M'celle | French etr. 1785 | Hongkong Dec. 2] Mails, &c. M. M. Oo. 
xy 11} Gaelic Kidley British str. 2652 | San Francisco |Nov. 16} Maile, &c. | O. & O. Co. 
» 11) Suinida Maru Gorlach Japanese atr. 896 | Hakodate Dec. 7| Coal M. B. Co. 
» 11) Nagasaki Maru Ringk Japanese bq. 402 | Kobe », 4 Coal M. B. Co. 
» 12) One Morgan British bq. 528 | Cardiff May 24) Coal M. M. Oo. 
» 12] Zanzibar Gardiner Fox | British str. 1460 | Hongkong Dec. 2| General Findlay, Richardson & Co 
» 418} Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japanese otr. | 1200 | Shanghai & ports, ,, 6} Maile, &c. M. B. Co. 
» 13) Bombay Briscoe British str. 1327 | Hongkong »» 4 -Mails, &c. P. & O. Co, 
» 14 Eme Asals British bq. 781 | Kobe » 8 General L. Kniffler & Co. 
» 15] Tamaura Maru Dithlefsen Japanese str. 568 | Kobe » 18) General Government Service 
» 15) Messenger Gilkey American ship | 1027 | Hakodate » 10) General Japanese 
DEPARTURES. 
Dars.| Surp’s Naw. Frag & Ria. ee DEstinatIon. Carao. DrsPATCHED BY 
Dec. 9} Wakanoura Maru Japanese str. | 1346 | Kobo Maile, &c. | M. B. Co. 
» 11) Sanda British str. 1704 | Hongkong Maile, &c. | P. & O. Co. 
», 12) Nagoya Maru Japanese str, | 1260 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
» 13) Parmenio British bq. 369 | Aumoy Wheat Ed. Fischer & Co 
»» 18] Gaelic British str. 2652 | Hongkong | Maile, &. | O. & O. Co. 
», 13) Suminoye Maru Nye Japanese str. 852 | Hakodate Mails, &c. M. B. Oo. 
», 15, Kestrel Goma. Theobald) H. B. M’s gun-| 562 | Kobe —— -_-— 
vessel 
Pessels tn Mardour. 
NaMp. Captain. | Fraga anv Ria. | ‘Ions. From. ARRIVED. CONSIGNEES. DEsTINATION. 
STBEAMERS. | 
Bombay Briscoe British steamer | 13827 | Hongkong Dec. 18' P.&0. Oo. 
Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japanese steamer! 1200 | Shanghai & port. | Dec. 18 M. B. Co Shanghai 
Tibre De Girard | French steamer | 1726 | Hongkong Nov. 25 M. M. Co. Hongkong 
'Thabor Poendered Japanese steamer] 600 | Kobe Oct. 9 | Lighthouse Department. 
Tanais Dela M’celle| French steamer | 1735 | Hongkong Dec. 9/| M. M. Co. 
Zansziber Gardiner Fox| British steamer | 1460 | Hongkong Dec. 12 Findlay, Richardson & Co. 
SAILING SHIPS. 
Aunie W. Weston | Winsor American barque| 740 |Put back mi cargo} Oct. 19 | Ed. Fischer & Co. 
amage 
Alice Law British barque 650 | New York Nov. 9 | Ed. Fischer & Co. 
Alice M. Minott Withmore { American ship {| 1100 | Newcastle,N.S.W. | Nov. 80 | Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Ceylon Kelly American barque} 750 | New York Dec. 65 | Cornes & Co, 
Eme Asuls British barque 871 | Kobe Dec. 14] L. Kniffler & Co. 
Jupiter Johnson Russian schooner} 60} Kurile Island Nov. 8 | Captain 
Lotte Haskerl Russian schooner} 26 | Kurile Islands Oct. 26 | Captain 
Laura. A. Burnham | Phillips Am. barkantine | 600 | Newcastle,N.S.W.| ec. 2 | Carl Rohde & Co. 
Maid Marion Forrest. British brig 289 | Nagasaki Nov 27 | Ed. Fiecher & Co. 
Messenger Gilkey American ship 1027 | Hakodate Dec. 16 | Japanese 
Newman Hall Slater British ship 1523 | Cardiff Dew 2] 0.&0. Co 
Nagasaki Maru Ringk Japanese barque | 402 | Kobe Dec. 11} M. B. Co 
Otsego Cook Am. schooner “| 652 | Kurile Islands July 19 | H. Cook 
One Morgan British barque 523 | Cardiff Dec. 12 | M. M. Co. 
Pauline Tyrer British barque 472 | London Nov. 9 | Giitechow & Co, 
Reindeer — British schooner | — | Nagasaki — F. D. Walker 
Tori British schooner 52 | Kurile Islands Oct. 21 | Captain 
Willard Mudgett Dickie American burque| 875 | Newcastle, N.S.W.| Oct. 18 Walsh, Hall & Co. New York 
Vessels on the Werth. 
DESsTINATION. NAME. AGENTS. To BE DrsPaTcoHED. 
Hongkong .n, ssn tte nue tte one Tibre M. M. Co. December 18th 
Bhanghyni... ...  ae cee eee tee eee Hiroshima Maru M. 1B. Co. December 19th 
San Francisco... Belgic 0. &0O Co. About December 20th 
Hongkong «. wo. City of Peking Pr, M. 8. 8 Co. About December 2ith 
San Fraucisco ,., as City of Tokio P. M. 8. 8. Co. About December 3let 







New York esse ome Willard Mudgett Smith Baker & Co. Quick despatch 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Steamer J'anaia from Hongkong.— rom Naples: Mr. Dell Oro. 
From Marseilles: Mr. and Mrs JInouyé, Mesers. Adolf, and Durand. 

Per Steam-ship Sunda for Hongkong.—Colonel and Mis. Spils- 
bury, Revd. Mr. Palmer, Mrs. Palmer, and child, Mr. and Mrs. Fye 
Tong and 2 children; 12 seamen, B.N., and 4 Chinese in the 
steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Gaelic, from San Francisco for Yokohama ; Miss 
L. A. Valantine, Miss R. N. Valantine, Miss. 8. A. Taylor, Mise 
¥. Kuechele, Messrs. R. Faber and J. Macgregor. For Hongkong ; 
Mr. E. Alford ; 506 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports.—Sir J, 
Rae Reid and servant, Mies L. E. Valentine, Miss K. W. Valentine, 
Mrs. Thomas and daughter, Colonel Nokii, Mr. and Mrs, Santo, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, Messrs. Morioka, Hara Kitumura, Miteumura, 
Tmai, O’Osu, Tsunaga, Higashi, Litclifleld, Susaki, Skimura, Maru- 
naka, Mutsu, Akira, Tedzuka, Murunaka, Sawers, Barlow, E. H, 
M. Gower, Fukami, Fukugawa, D. Appleton, Sakia, Kimura, 
Goodison, Caswell, Nozaki, Ishi, Kojima, awa, Fujioka, Taka- 
shima, Sasaki, Makino, Nagamura, Takamori, Yamada, Ono, Rew- 
linson, Smith, Robins, Tashiro, and Masuda. 

The Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, from Shanghai and way ports : 
Mr. and Mrs. Mini, Mr. and Mrs. Ness, Mrs, Penny and infant, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gah, Mr. and Mrs. Katow, Messrs Win. Cowles, 
U.8.N.; O. F. Meyerisk, C. Maries, Yoshinaga Haramichi, Mayeda, 
Osaka, Matsumura, De la Camp, Mitsui, Takahashi, Ishisaka, Miura, 
Fukugawa, Ohta Okura, Kawagoya, Harada, Shikuro, Utsumi, 
Matsumoto, Hadkeyama, Waita, Yohota, Mirura, lye, Hirao, 
Kawaya, Iwo, Asuka, and Kanguchi; 4 Europeans, 2 Chinese, and 
846 Japanese in the steerage. For America; Mr. White ; 1 Euro- 
pean in steerage. 

Per Gaelic, for Hongkong: Messrs. Thomas Walsh, John Pitman 
and servant, B. Faber, E. Alford, and A. N. Bearse ; 510 Chinese 
and 2 Japanese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship Bombay, from Hongkong.—Mr. Levy,] Mr. Li- 
sin-tong, and 1 Chinese on deck. 








CARGO. 
Per Steamship Suada for Hongkong :— 
Silk for England eco eee eee eee eee 457 bales. 
France ec0o coe oce eee eee ry) 
Italy eee eee eee eee 103 99 
Total... aes ose ... 795 bales. 
Per Steam-ship Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure eee ecco eee ees eee Pry $3,200.00 
Per Steam-ship Bombay from Hongkong. — 
General eee ooo see ove ese eee 600 pkgs. 
Sugar eee eee eee ees eee 01,275 se 
Total ... ...1,875 pkgs. 
REPORTS. 


The Gaelic reports: Left San Francisco Nov. 17th at noon; had 
North Westerly winds with heavy seas for ten days, wnoderate varia- 
ble winds for seven days; and light breezes from N.K. and 8.E. to 
arrival at 8 a.m. on the llth December. Signalled the P. M. 8. 8. 
China at 3 p.m. on the 9th instant steering East. 

The British steamer Zanzibar reports : Left Hongkong at 8 p.m. 
December 2nd; experienced strong mvonson to the Formosa 
channel, and strong gales from Turnabout to the coast of Japan; 
thence fresh Northerly winds to port. Passed the barque Ame off 
Sagami, bound in. 

The Bombay reports: Left Hongkong December 4th at daylight; 

experienced strong monsoon through the Formosa Channel, and 
fresh northerly gales to the coast of Japan. On the night of the 
12th instant between Oosima and Omai-saki had a heavy northerly 
gale with monutainous sea running, lasting 12 hours; thence to 
port fresh northerly winds and moderate weather, arriving at mid- 
night on the 13th December. 
The Eme reports: Left Kobe Dec. 8th; had variable winds and 
fine weather in the Kii Channel, and thence westerly winds to Rock 
Island, where, on the night of the 12th inst , met with a severe gale 
from the North, veering to Kast and South East, with a heavy 
southerly sea running. The gale lasted until the afternoon of the 
18th when it lulled, and continued moderate to arrival in port at 
noon on the 14th Dec. 

The Tamaura Maru reports: Left Kobe December 13th at noon. 
The Basri Maru in tow of the Kumamoto Marz hud left an hour 
previous, and when pussed by the Tamaura Mau in Isumi Straits at 
3 p.m. was hugging the northern shore. During the afternoon pass- 
ed a 3-masted schooner with mizen mast gone (thought to be the 
late Snap), bound towards Kobe. Toward dusk observed a wrecked 
jank on the starboard bow, on her beam ends, but with her mast 

olding, which was tossing about yin the heavy swell; steamed to- 
wards her in case some of the crew might be still clinging to her, but 
found her abandoned. One anchor had been let goand apparent! 
was still holding her, as, in her then position about 4 miles W.N. W. 
of Cape Hino, there was but 17 fathoms of water. Owing to the in- 
creasing darkness and the heavy sea running was obliged to leave her. 
Experienced fresh N.W. winds and fine weather to Cape Sima and 
moderate weather to port. 

The Chinese frigate Ha-yin was in Kobe when the steamer left. 


Google 


THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 
A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Natty Edition, $12 per annum. 
WEEKLY Edition. Perannum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 
FORTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
vid San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7 
Three months, $4. 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 


LONDON.......0.. G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 
a F. Algar, 8 Olements Lane, Lombard . 
Street. 
; Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
NEw YORK ...... A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San Franoisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street. 
HONGKONG ...... Lane, Crawford & Oo. 
SHANGHAI...... -- Kelly & Co. 
Hrogo & Ozaka... F. Walsh & Oo. 
NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Oo. ; 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these papers. 





Guardian Fire and Life Assurance 
Company. 
LOonvon. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


Total Invested Funds.....£3,000,000 
Total Annual Income......£ 400,000 





TT Undersigned having been appointed Agenta 
at Yokohama are prepared to Issue Polices AGA- 

INST FIRE, on the usual Terms. | 
Concurrent Insurances require endorsement on the 

Policies of this Company only when specially called for 


by the Agents. 
SMITH, BAKER & Oo. 
Yokohama, October 27, 18738. 





La Compagnie Lyonnaise 
d’Assurances Maritimes, (Limited.) 


[ueorporated with le Lloyd Francais and la Compagnie 
Francaise d’Assurances Maritimes. 





Aggregate Capital, Fes. 17,000,000. 


oe undersigned have been appointed Agents for the 
above Company, and are prepared to accept 
MARINE RISKS to all parts of the world, at current 
rates. 
No Policy Fees charged. 


HECHT, LILIENTHAL & Oo. 
Yokohama, July lst, 1871. 


Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Hamburg. 








ft Ricieec undersigned having been appointed Agents for 
the above-named Company, are prepared to issue 
POLICIES AGAINST FIRE at current rates. 


SIBER & BRENNWALD, 
Agents. 


Yokohama, 5th February, 1877. Im. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. INSURANCE. 


LONDON The North British and Mercantile 


Insurance Company 


ASSURANCE OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
CORP ORA TION, Established 1808. 


Capital £2,000,000. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL ee undersigned have been appointed the (om- 


pany’s Agents at this Port, and are authorised 
CHARTER. to accept up to $50,000, on First Class riehs at the rate 


of - 
A.D. 1720. One and a-half per Cent per Annum. 


FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Oa. 

















HE ndersigned Agents beg to announce that this 





Corporation having already reduced their PREMIA Agents, 
FOR YOKOHAMA last year, they continue to charge Yokohama, July 10, 1871. 
the following Rates :— | ————_—___———“-“(— 
Gopowns, FirsT-OLass...... 12 Months...14 per Oent. THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
" ae rn Fire Insurance Company. 
” Tt) evccce ? eee ” 
9 eesece 1 eee 3 
5 yee Dt yhees ss HE UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent 
ae to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 
They now Oharg €, Um: at Current Rates, at Yokohama and Tékié. 

Dwe.uinc Hovuseg { FinsT-Oxass P.a ......29 per Cent. E. L. B. MCMAHON 
in the Settlement eee sai ° Sbawaee 3 i“ Yoko , July 18, 1874. Pay 
aides hee Pioaeli oas ey ere ly per Oent ——————— SS 

on the Biuff........ ECOND-OLass ,,_...... - 
ct | SUN FIRE OFFICE, 
"Agents. ° LONDON. 





Yokohama, December 16, 1871. 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 


The “Java” Sea and Fire 
Insurance Company. 


BATAVIA (JAVA). 





I* SURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of 
Property at the current rates of premium. 


Total Sum insured in 1876, £248,980,367. 


Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with 
promptitude and liberality. 


The Second Colonial Sea & Fire a 
| Yokohama and Kobe. 
Insurance Compan ve Yokohama, January 25, 1877, . tf. 


BATAVIA, JAVA. ; 
Transatlantische Feuer 


PT BE undersigned, having bon sppointed Agent at Versicherungs Actien Gesellschaft 
okohama tor the above C »i ° 
to accept Marine Risks at daréené aig ieee In Hamburg. 


NO POLIOY FEES CHARGED. ESTABLISHED 1871 


J. Px. VON HEMERT. eee 








Yokohama, April 9, 1878. 12ms. Capital: One Million Prussian 
ee Thalers. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
C 0 M Pp A N Y . coe COMPANY, having made arrangements of 
the participation in each risk, with eight Re-In 
sorance Companies representing an aggregate Capita 
FIRE AND LIFE of SIX MILLION PkUsSSIAN THALERS, is there- 
. - ° by enabled to offer ample security. 
fhe Undersigned on behalf of this Company are POLICIES AGAINST FIRE, 


prepared to accept FIRE RISKS at Current , Z ; 
RaTEs, and LIFE Ri8K§ on Home Terms, and settle an of $46,000 in ONE RISK, iasued at current 


all claims thereon. — 
L. KNIFFLER & Oo. 


STRACHAN & THOMAS. Agents. 


Yokohama, 18th September, 1877, Yokohama, July 16, 1872. 
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W. CRAWFORD & CO. 
75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, TRADE MARE. 


LONDON, E.C., 


Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 


tinent. 


E beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 
hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOw. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &., &c., possessing amongst others the 
followin advantages : i 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 





When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your on der to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 6ms. 





NSUMPTION AND WASTING 
DISEASES. THE MOST 
FFICACIOUS 
REMEDY is 


PANCREATIC 


EMULSION.—The original 
and Genuine prepared only by 


AVORY & MOORE, 


148, New Bond-st., London, 
Sold by them, and all 


Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 
——_—_— 
July 28, 1877. 








HAYWARD TYLER 6 CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF 


SODA WATER MACHINERY, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 
AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 
24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 





ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN. 


OLD POSTAGE STAMPS, 


HE UNDERSIGNED requests everybody who reads 
this to collect JAPANESE, SHANGHAT, FIJI, 
and PHILLIPINE POSTAGE STAMPS and to re- 





mit them to him, for which they will be WELL PAID 
by return of Post. 


CHARLES RAYNER, 


Care of Frau Dr. MULLER, 
Sct. Annen, No. 7, 
Hamburg. 





HORIZONTAL ENGINES eae 


With Rider’s Automatic Valve Gear for ensuring 
Economy in Steam and Fuel. 


84 & 85, WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, FEVER, AGUE, 
COUGHS, COLDS, &C, 


—_——— 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


(Ex. Army Med. Staff) 








FIRST PRIZE MEDAL #.d DIPLOMA OF HON- 


R awarded, CENTENNIAL Exursition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmanship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 


The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action. Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 
ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 

Kxcellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS 
at £8.10.0, £12.0.0, £16.0.0 and £20.0.0. Shooting 
guaranteed. 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£15/0/0. Well finished, good materials £21.0.0. Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. * 

In the New York International Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for points of merit of action, materials, 
proportion and shooting qualities. 2 

Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards of guns at the Centennial. “The crowning glory 
of the display was the case of W. & C. Scott & Son. 
This firm has sent more good guns to this country during 
the past few years than any other, and they especially 
commend themselves to American sportsmen from the 
fact that they furnish good guns, honestly made, and of 
high shooting powers at very moderate prices. Their 
TRIPLEX ACTION combines, in the highest degree, 
strength with simplicity, and it must rapidly secure the 
favor of all who test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP =trovely 


recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 
shillings extra), For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—Slight, Medium or Fall. 

BREECH LOADEKS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle ts 
a great improvement on the Martini. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting, MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 

DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES :450, .500, .577 Bore. 

SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


AUTION.—Vice Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr, 
CoLtis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHrLoR0- 
DYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, being the 
Inventor was deliberately untrue, which he regretted had been 
sworn to. Eminent Hospital Physicians of London s uted that Dr, 
Collis Browne was the discoverer of Ohlorodyne; that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See 
**Times.” July 12th, 1864, 
aoe Publio, therefore, are cautioned against using any other 
n 


DR, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ~ 


REMEDIAL USES AND ACTION, 





This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quict refeshing sleep 
relieves pain, culms the system, restores the deranged functions 
and stimulates healthy action of the excretions of the body without 
creating any of those unpleasant resulis attending the use of opium. 
Old and young may take it at all hours and time when requisite. 
Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and 
wonderful cure, while medical men extol its virtues most 
extensively, using it in great quantitics in the following diseases :— 

Diseases in which it is found eminently useful—Cho era, Dysen- 
tery, Diarrlica, Cholics, Asthma, Rheumatisin, Neuralgin, Whooping 
Cough, Cramp, Hysteria, &c. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of 
Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had received information 
to the effect that the only remedy of any service in Cholera was 
Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet,” December 31st, 1864. 

From A. Montgomery, Esq., lute Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay :—‘‘Cholorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Neuralgia, 
Asthma, and Dysentery. To it I fairly owe my restoration to lealth, 
after 18 months’ severe suffering, and when other remedies hud 
failed.” 

Dr. Lowe, Medical Missionary in India, reports (Dec. 1865) that 
nearly every ense of Cholera in which Dr. J. Collis Brown's 
Chlorodyne was administered the patient recovered. 

Extract from “ Medical Times," January 12th, 1866.—* ( hloro 
dyne is prescibed by scures of orthodox medical practi.ioners. Of 
course it would not thus be singularly popular did it not supply a 
want and fill a place. 

Extract from the General Board of Health, London, as toitsefficacy 
in Cholera.—‘“‘ So strongly are we convinced of the immense value 
of this remedy that we cannot too forcibly urge the necessity of 
adopting it in all cases.” 

Beware of spurious and dangerous compounds sold as CH LORO- 
DYNE, from which frequent fatal results huve followed. 

See leading article. ‘ Pharmaceutical Journal,” August 1st, 1869, 
which states that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the inventor of Chloro- 
dyne ; that it is always right to use his preparation when Chloro- 
dyne is ordered. 





CAUTION.—None genuine without the word “Dr, J. Collis 
Browne” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming medical tes- 
timony accompanies each bottle. 


The public are further cautioned, a forgery of 
the Government stamp having come to the know- 
ledge of the Board of Inland Revenue. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 


Chief Address, Manufactory, LONDON OFFICE, 
88, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, Premier Gun Works, 10, Gt. Castle St., 
MINGHAM ReGent Crrccs. 
Sold in bottle at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. oa at ice. ? 
Yokohama, December 15, 1877. 26ins, Yokohama, September 22, 1877. 3ms. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 

and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 
stoppage of the r which might result from an omisson to renew, 
t is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
statataons be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 








NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion, 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 











DEATHS. 
On the 18th December, at No. 17, Tsukiji, T6kid, FrepEerick 
C. Hayes, aged 26. 
At Yokohama, December 18th, FRANcots PERREGAUX, aged 
43 years. 





Notes of the dleck. 


The most important event of the past week has been the 
arrival on the 16th instant of the Chinese frigate Hai-an, 
having on board the members of the Chinese Embassy to 
Japan. The Embassy consists of their Excellencies Ho and 
Chang, the Consul Fan, Vice Consul and suite of interpreters, 
secretaries of Legation and officers, in all sixteen persons. A 
large number of persons assembled to witness the landing, 
which did not however take place until three o'clock on the 
following day, and was effected in a very quiet and unostenta- 
tious way. Their Excellencies Ho and Chang, accompanied 
by Dr. McCartee, the Chinese Consul and Vice Consul, and a 
few members of their suite, proceeded in Government steam 
launches to the English hatoba, where they were received by 
the Kencho officials, and the principle members of the Embassy 
proceeded thence in carriages to the Kencho where they stayed 
for a short time and then adjourned to the Machigaisho where 
tiffin had been prepared for them. That concluded, their 
Excellencies visited the building near the Railway Station known 
as the Gaimusho-shito hojo, which by order of the Government 
has been placed at the service of the Embassy as a temporary 
residence, until a permanent one has been decided upon. 
Their Excellencies expressed their approval of all that had 
been done for their accommodation, but in consequence of all 
their baggage being on board the Hai-an they decided to re- 
turn to that vessel for the night. During the morning their 
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Excellencies were visited by the Captains of the foreign men- 


of-war lying in the harbour, and the usual salutes were ex- 
changed. 





During the passage from Kobe the Hai-an fell in with six 
survivors of a wrecked Japanese junk, who lashed to spars 
had been floating about for three days, and rescuing them 
from their perilous condition landed them at this port. When 
discovered by the frigate they were almost dead through 
exposure ; while near by the dead body of one of their com- 
panions floated, lashed to some planks. The junk, rice laden, 
had foundered in the late fierce gale of the 11th-12th instants, 
which has been felt along the whole eastern coast. 





As will be seen from a paragraph which we published in 
this morning's issue and which was copied from the Shanghai 
Courier, the Honble George French, late Chief Judge at Sier- 
ra Leone has been appointed Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Court at Shanghai. We have since heard a report to the 
effect that the judicial establishments for China and Japan 
are henceforth to be separate and that Mr. Goodwin has been 
appointed judge of the Court for Japan. If this be the case, 
and we have good reason for believing the report to be cor- 
rect, we trust that ths community may soon have the pleasure 
of welcoming back a gentleman whose rare attainments and 
social qualities won for him universal regard, and whose 
temporary absence has been a great loss to his friends. 


i 


In another portion of to-day’s issue will be found a letter 
from our correspondent of the 8th instant, “ Renaisance (sic.) 
du Japon,” which we insert without change of spelling or 
phraseology (lest we should be accused of garbling) in the 
hope that its perusal will afford our readers as much amuse- 
ment as it has afforded ourselves. Our correspondent appears 
to be as fond of the phrase ‘Quid pro Quo,’ as Wamba was 
of his ‘Pax vobiscum,’ but does he know what it means? 
When the treaties with Japan were first made there was a 
quite sufficient ‘quid’ for every ‘quo.’ With few exceptions 
every exportable and importuble article was subjected to 
duty, not high it is true, but of almost universal imposi- 
tion. At the same time foreigners were only allowed to dwell 
within a cramped concession, and not permitted to breathe 
the air or walk the ground to pluck a flower orcatch a butterfly 
outside of the ten ri limit. For ten years the most cowardly 
species of assassination was practised with the view of fright- 
ening us out of the country, and some of the very men now in 
power did all they could to bully the Shégun into expelling 
“the ugly barbarian.” In fact, one of the principal accusations 
brought against the Shégunate in 1868-9 was that the expul- 
sion had not been effected. Ina word, if we curtailed the 
sovereignty of Japan—then a congeries of sovereignties rather 
than an empire—so far as foreigners were concerned, the Jap- 
anese had the satisfaction of curtailing our liberty of move- 
ment, and our freedom of action in many other respects as well, 
to at least an equivalent extent. At the present day we are 
subject to restrictions and disabilities that do not affect foreign- 
ers in any other part of the world. and we have not seldom to 
put up with an insolence and injustice upon the part of native 
officialdom unparalleled in any country with which we are ac- 
quainted and for which our representatives can usually procure 
us noredress. Now we have no wish torake up the past or enquire 
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whether in 1859 we were justified in making the treaties then 
accepted by the Japanese, as far as we know, without any ob- 
jection on their part other than the objection to make any treaty 
whatever. That we did not listen to that objection the Ja- 
panese cannot complain to-day. But whatever the rights of 
Japan may have been twenty years ago, she is now, we fully 
believe, and we have explicity declared in this journal in the 
most unmistakeable language, entitled to be treated in every 
respect—save possibly that of jurisdiction over foreigners, for 
which she appears not to care to take the little trouble necessary 
to qualify herself—as a civilised European power would be 
treated, and ought to be accorded complete freedom upon 
questions of tariff. But the ‘quid pro quo’ argument is 
altogether the wrong one to make use of. The question is 
one of right, not a mere bargain, and will be so considered and 
treated by the foreign powers. 

The strictures upon the note to our angry correspondent's 
not very amiable communication inserted in our issue of the 
8th instant, we altogether fail to understand either the appro- 
priateness or the drift of. The facta we asserted are perfect- 
ly true, and we simply pointed them out. The letter stated 
generally that silk sent to Europe paid duty. We showed 
that the statement should have been qualified by the excep- 
tion of Great Britain. Some 200,000 Ibs., at the most, of Ja- 
panese tea are imported into Europe, where no one will touch 
it knowingly, and where it is used chiefly, we believe, for adul- 
terating or imitating Chinese tea. A duty, itis true, anda high 
one, is levied npon it in England, but precisely the same duty 
is levied upon tea produced in India, some 30 million pounds of 
which are annually imported into Great Britain. With us it is 
perfectly well recognised that all customs duties are economic- 
ally objectionable, and only some dozen articles (apart from 
alcoholic liquors) are accordingly dutiable in England. When 
a perfect mode of assessing an income tax shall have been 
discovered, we do not doubt that the whole of the customs 
will be abolished, the whole indirect taxations of the country 
indeed done away with, save the excise on alcoholic liquors 
and perhaps tobacco, which will be continued, as it is to some 
extent now imposed, less as a means of revenue than asa 
measure of public health and morals. The abolition of the 
tea-duty has often been proposed and Mr. Bright’s famoue 
‘ free breakfast table’ will probably at no distant period become 
an accomplished fact. One of the principal arguments ad- 
vanced for the retention of the duty is, that it forms the only 
means (apart from excise duties) of extracting from the 
working classes their proper contribution towards the expenses 
of Government. We have not space to go through the whole 
of our correspondent’s letter, nor, indeed, should we fatigue 
our readers with this notice, were it not that the erroneous 
Views expressed by ‘ Renaisance etc.’ seem to be shared by an 
influential section of the ruling class in this country. We 
think ‘ Renaisance etc.’ is misinformed when he asserts that 
but little of Japanese silk goes to Great Britain. We are 
under an impreesion which we cannot, however, verify at the 
moment, that fully one half of the silk exported is sent 
to London. Nor do we see any hindrance to the 
imposition of discriminating duties ; such duties are with ease 
collected in England on the wines of different countries under 
special treaties. If any favoured nation clause be an impe- 
diment, it ought to be abolished, it ought indeed never to have 
been inserted in the treaties. Let Japan offer to adopt the 
‘quid pro quo’ system with England, tax what we tax at the 
same rates ,and leave untaxed what we leave untaxed, and we 
make no doubt we should accept the offer. 

In referring to the export of kobans, our correspondent for- 
gets that if foreigners paid much less for them than they were 
worth in Europe, they paid much more for them than they 
were worth in Japan. Japan had chosen to isolate herself 
from the rest of the world, and in that way and in other ways 
had to expiate her folly. Her expiation of two centuries of 
selfishness is indeed probably not yet complete. 

We must now take leave of our correspondent, assuring him 
that the mode of discussion he has adopted would spoil the 
best cause. Vapid rant about British avarice, British cunning, 
British we know not what, commands no attention whatever. 
We simply say to Japan and to the world, Here are our 
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goods, will you buy them? We make no attempt to force them 
on any one, we only ask for the freedom to be accorded to us 
we accord to others. Thus far, at least we may with justice 
claim to be the fairest-minded people in the world. The 
great object of our correspondent seems to be to excite or to 
show hatred of a friendly nation. If he meets with any suc- 
cess in the former enterprise we do notenvy himit. His 
admiration and his hatred are equally matters of indifference 
to us. He talks of the “ noble British blood” shed in Japan by 
skulking murderers, and the phrase is the truest one in his 
letter. The humanity and the good feeling of his sneers at 
the unfortunate victims of Japanese assassins we leave 
others to judge of. What the Japanese standard of 
morals and good taste may be we know not—we are 
only sure and thankful it is not our own. The practice of 
exacting blood money we are far from iring, though a 
negligent Government perhaps may justly be held as equally 
liable with a negligent railway company. But where the 
assassin is caught and punished there can be no doubt no 
indemnity ought to be demanded from the Government. We 
have freely criticised what we consider open to objection m 
our correspondent’s letters, because we think it our plain duty 
in the présent crisis to do what we can to ensure a temperate 
and sensible discusion of the questions involved in the revision 
of the treaties, and though we desire that the completest 
justice should be shown in all our dealings with the Japanese, 
we have not the remotest intention of flattering or pandering 
to the conceit of young Japan. Violent epithets and indis- 
criminate abuse with or without bad logic never helped any 
cause, and our correspondent’s advocacy of a cause, good in 
itself, would excite less amusement but command ‘more 
attention if conducted on different principles from those he 
has chosen to guide himself by. 





Referring to a recent statement made by the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun to which we drew attention at the time, to the effect 
that if the Japanese Government wanted to purchase machi- 
nery which could be supplied by a foreign country for a 
million yen, but which would cost twelve hundred thousand 
if made by a native manufacturer, it would be better for the 
country if it were to procure it from the latter source, a 
writer under the signature of Soroban addresses to the Hiogo 
News an excellent letter, in which he clearly sets forth the 
fallacy of such reasoning. We cannot do better than quote 
his argument at length. One of our contemporaries upholds 
the statement of the native writer on the ground that while the 
Government pays $200,000 more than it needs have paid, 
$1,000,000 remain in the country which would otherwise have 
left it. To thie Soroban replies as follows :— — 


“Now I am not going to open up the whole discussion of 
free trade and protection, but I just want to put down some- 
thing which it has occurred to me would grow naturally out 
of such a state of things as is here advocated, and whieh I 
hope will occur to the Japanese also before it be too late. 
I am speaking to those who would shut out foreign mana- 
factured articles altogether by a practically prohibitory tariff, 
and I give them the credit of discerning that this practically 
Means commercial isolation, for they can hardly be so ignorant 
as not to know that a country which desires toexport its own 
products aud to take no products of any other country in 
exchange, that is, nothing but the precious metals in the 
form of a medium of exchange, can never do any amount of 
trade worth mentioning. Commerical isolation, then, being 
established, where does the Government get the $1,200,000 
which it is to pay for the machinery? lt has only one leg- 
itimate source of revenue—the taxes—so that on this oue 
transaction the people would be taxed $,200,000 more than 
necd be to make a profit for one native manufacturer. No- 
thing is added to the wealth of the country either then or at 
any future time by the transaction; for reciprocal trade 
having been killed, the products turned owt by the machinery 
muat be sold in the country to the people, who will have to 
pay more for those products than if the machinery had cost 
less, and are therefore practically taxed twice over for the 


same thing. It seems to me that to say that the eountry 08 
aowhole ia richer for this kind of proceeding is nonsense— 
it seems to me ouly that while the taxes on labour are incress- 
ed, so likewise will be the prico of every manufactured asticie 
The United States lave been trying hard to prove to the 
world that what Tomay call “isolation by protection as the 


right system, and theugh I cannot expect all your renders to 


be as familiar as J um with the state of affairs in New York, 
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I would point to what is within the knowledge ofall mer: who 
read —the recent gigantic revolt there of labour against capi- 
tal—as one of the fruits of the system, so far. But what I 
would like specially to point out to the Japanese is that they 
have already tried the sys em, in fact only a few years ago 
left off a trial of it which lasted about two hundred and fifty 
years—and that one of the principal results of that remark- 
able exeriment in political economy was the degradation of 
labour right down to the ground, at the hands of privileged 
classes, amounting to one sixteenth of the nation, who lived 
in compurative idleness and luxury, governing by ‘he power 
of the sword alone. I should have thought that after such an 
experience as that of the working of ‘isolation by protection,” 
it would be about the last political nostrum which the people 
of Japan would be likely to swallow.” 





A noticeable feature in Japanese streets and indeed along 
the high roads or bye roads wherever a native hostelry or 
way side inn may be situated, is a flag, one may say a series of 
flags, attached to bamboo staffs, bearing the letter E in most 
cases repeated two, three and sometimes four times. In the 
eentre of the flag a well known Japanese character signifying. 
“to transmit,” “to communicate” is conspicuous, but while 
to the uninitiated this may mean anything, there is no mistak- 
ing the familiar letter of our own alphabet, and its appearance 
amongst the cabalistic signs general throughout Japanese 
streets has prompted many enquiries, hitherto however with 
but unsatisfactory results. 

The following explanation has now been furnished to us by 
@ Japanese who vouches for its accuracy, but at the same time 
admits that to the people generally the letter carries no signi- 
ficance whatever. Before giving the explanation we may refer 
to one of the numerous queries that have been made in respect 
to it which displays some ingenuity on the part of the manu- 
facturer. 

In consequence of the flag bearing these letters being exhi- 
bited at forwarding agencies or parcels’ delivery offices, it was 
conceived that there might be some connection financially 
with the well-known Bankers Mitsui, and as three E's ap- 
peared more frequently than two or one, the idea presented 
itself that it was a play on the words Mitsu-i. The letter 
’ E being arrived at as expressing the sound of the last syllable, 
and the word “ mitsu” being translatable into “ three.” Un- 
fortunately for the originator of this solution, the flags were 
seen to have four letters almost as often as three, and in many 
cases the number was less. 

The real explanation would appear to be this. Certain 
Japanese caught at the signification of the word express, a 
word in common use both in England and America as applied 
to agencies and offices charged with the transmission of goods. 
Some few accordingly adopted the first letter as a sign for 
such offices in Japan, joining with it the Japanese characters 
above referred to meaning “ to transmit” or “ communicate.” 
The sign has now become so general as in a great measure to 
have lost its import, and it may be frequently seen displayed 
on jinrikishas and coolies coats. 





Six years ago Monsieur Edmond Planchit, a French travel- 
ler, wrote as follows in an account of his travels published in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes :—“‘ When after leaving the Far 
East, I took passage for Europe upon the fast sailing steamer 
China, and rehearsed in my mind all I had learned and heard 
about this beautiful land of Japan, I resolved on my arrival 
in France I would recommened to that class of youth of my 
country who, with courage, aim to rise above a mediocrity 
without horizon, to imigrate thither. With enterprise, cour- 
age, and honesty, they could not fail to succeed in this Scot- 
land of the East. Success would be all the more probable 
because Japan, as compared with other countries, has been 
but httle explored.” Monsieur Planchut would find abund- 
ant cause to moderate his ecstacies at the present time, and 
we only hope for their own sakes that none of the courageous 
youth were influenced by his glowing descriptions of this then 
imagined E] Dorado of the Eastern seas. But Monsieur 
Planchut is not the only one who has been deceived by the 
false promises of the mirage. 


‘en gle 














In the recently published work on Russia by Mr. D. Mac- 


kenzie Wallace, occurs the following passage :— : 


* As with individuals so with nations. By accepting ina 


lump a foreign culture, a nation inevitably condemns itself for 
a time to intellectual sterility. So long as it is occupied in 
receiving and assimilating a flood of new ideas, unfamiliar 
conceptions and foreign modes of thought, it will produce 
nothing original, and the result of its highest efforts will be 
merely successful imitation.” 
clearly demonstrated in the case of Japan, where we have be- 
fore our eyes a striking example of the results of a nation 
casting away asa childish thing all the originality that has been 


How true are these remarks is 


the outcome of ages of isolation, and giving itself over to weak 


imitations of what is foreign in art, dress and modes of life. 


As yet the new era is too young to admit of such imitations 


being successful. Take Japanese art for example. In a re- 
view which was lately published on Mr. Bousquet’s admirable 
work on Japan, it was shown how with the especial facility of 
Japanese for imitation, the intercourse with foreigners has almost 
ruined native talent, and extracted from the ancient art of the 
country a great deal of what commanded the admiration of the 
world when its peculiar excellencies first became known. 
Where are now to be found among modern productions those 
delicately chiselled bronzes whose every ornament, no matter 
how insignificant, bore impress of originality of conception and 
loving touch of a master's hand? Where can we find, except 
in old examples, those pictures. which while conventional as 


far as regards the form of the objects delineated, surprised 
with the daring of their colouring, while they charmed with 
the tenderness and beauty of their harmonies? The exquisite 
porcelain, the wonderful metal work, the priceless lacquer ; 
what master hands are engaged at the present time in keeping 
up the deserved reputation of Japan for these, her especial 
arts? 1n their place are horrible Birmingham bronzes, pic- 
tures in imitation of bad foreign styles whose colour sets one’s 
teeth on edge, nightmare productions in the shape of vases 
and lacquered fur.iture that find a market one is at a loss to 
know where. It is true that all nations, which like Japan are 
suddenly confronted with the magician of modern civilization, 
are dazzled by the temptations held out to them, and are apt 
to follow blindly the first impulse to exchange old lamps for 
new ones, only to discover too late that.in what they so readily 
abandon lies the original power that has charmed the world, 
and that the glitter of the new in their unaccustomed hands 
soon wears off, 1eaving but a poor and worthless imitation.” 





Tosa can scarcely be a pleasant place to visit nor the para- 
dise of policemen. According to the Akébono, when any 
travellers go there and take up their quarters at a hotel, the 
samurai of the place walk in and endeavour to get up a dis- 
cussion. They also throw stones in at the windows. The 
police stationed there likewise come in for a share of these 
attentions, and if any attempt at arrest is made, the samurai 
at once hide themselves in secure places. Last month the 
photograph of the Emperor was exhibited to the people in 
the public garden. The samurai availed themselves of the 
occasion to create a row by throwing stones at the troops of 
the garrison, and causing a fight which was only quelled by 
the intervention of the members of the Tékié police stationed 
at Kéchi. On the nights of the 22nd and 23rd of last month, 
the samurai met in large numbers at the temple of Hachiman 
and held a festival, saying that it was to drive away the 
cholera. They became so noisy that the Kencho authorities 
ordered them to desist, but they would not listen to them. 
Finally the police were sent to restrain them but they only 
threwr stone at them, until at last the police were compelled 
to use their batons freely and captured several of the party, 
the police sergeant leading his men with drawn sword. After 
this the disturbance calmed down. At ten o'clock on the 
night of the 4th instant, five students of the Jtisshisha, 
assaulted some of the Police by running up against them. 
As might be expected a fight ensued which ended in the 
police being reinforced the five samurai arrested. At their day 
examination they refused to admit that they were in the 
wrong. They were accordingly deprived of sleep for three 
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days and night, being subjected to constant examination, and 
at last admitted the offence. Again on the night of the 9th 
instant some students of the Nanyosha came and sang at the 
top of their voices before a branch police station. On being 
arrested they were followed by a large crowd of samurai, all 
members of the same society, and as the policemen were only 
four in number, assistance had to obtained from the head 
station. The whole crowd was then arrested including the 
head of the society, and are now undergoing examination. 





By a few remarks that were made in the Chéya Shimbun 
recently, it would seem that the Government is contemplating 
further reductions of expenditure by a similar step to that of 
last January, namely, the dismissal of a number of officials 
from the various public departments. In order that these 
remarks may be understood it is necessary to give a short 
explanation of the Japanese superstitions regarding the origin 
of earthquakes, jishin. These phenomena are supposed to be 
due to the presence of a monstrous cat-fish (namadzu), who 
has his abode under the islands of Dai Nipon. This fish is 
generally kept from moving any portion of his body by the 
God named Kasuga Miyo-jin, who bestrides him and holds 
him down with all the force of his muscular arms. Occasion- 
ally, however, the monster endeavours to escape from the 
glutches of the God and causes great commotion and some- 
times dire ruin by his struggles. A general dismissal of 
officials from Government departments is alao known by the 
term jishin or earthquake. At the present time there is a 
common impression that such an action is contemplated, and 
although the Editor of the Chéya speaks thus jestingly, his 
utterances have a veiled meaning. 

The following is the parable. 

“ The great cat-fish lashing out his beard and preparing his 
body for a death dealing throe, asked Kasuga Midjin if he 
should begin. 

Then said Kasuga Miéjim. ‘What are you about to begin 
again? Whatdo you mean? ‘The great storm has only just 
passed away and the lakes and seas have become tranquil. 
Do you then, regardless, intend to cause an earthquake ?” 

Replies the cat-fish ‘I know that it is wrong, but still as I 
have hardly any rice or.money, and cannot provide for so 
many fishes of the seas and lakes, I must cause some great 
convulsion in order to extricate myself from my present 
troubles. “But why” asks the God “cannot you borrow 
some money from the monsters of the northern seas and 
southern climes ?” ; 

“It is easy enough to say borrow” answers the cat-fish “but 
how about repayment ?” 

“But” suggests Kasuga “cannot you manufacture those 
flimsy things ?” 

“No” says the cat-fish “I have already made large quanti- 
ties, and it won't do to make any more.” 

“Then” says Kasuga “it would, I think, be better for 
you to try economy.” 

‘“‘T know that” replies the cat-fish, “but how can I strip 
myself of those golden scales which beautify my body, and 
don sea weeds in their place. I am terribly perplexed. Still 
an earthquake will be a step toward economy.” 

Then says the God “ Well, if that is your object, an earth- 
quake it shall be. But I wish to call your attention to one 
point. There must be no show of favouritism to certain 
places in the earthquake you are about to cause. You must 
shake the high places with the low, and when they have crum- 
bled beneath the shock, you must not be in a hurry to recon- 
struct them. ‘Thus you will cause the fishes of the lakes and 
seas to believe that it is a fairly administered earthquake. But 
if you do not act in this manner you will find that such a con- 
vulsion is not economical, though it be repeated once a month, 
or many times in a year. You only keep the fish in 
a constant state of alarm, and lose their confidence and zealous 
service. 

“Yes! yes!" says the cat-fish, ‘I will act exactly as you 
advise.” 

“ But your ‘yes’ cannot always he relied on” says the God. 

“Of course not” replies the cat-fish, “‘ but as to the earth- 
quake it shall most certainly take place.” 


Google 


From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 17th. 

The Kumamoto Maru left Kobe at noon on the 18th December, 
with the Banri Maru (Dumbarton) in tow. She had a fresh 
N.W. gale in the Isumi strait, and moderate N.W. winds to 
Omae-saki ; thence strong N.E: winds to Cape Sagami and moder- 
ate weather to port. The Kumamoto Maru brought 620 wounded 
soldiers, many of whom had to be borne in atretchera while 
disembarking yesterday, their situation being most uncomfortable, 
lying in open cargo boats under a heavy rain, from which they 
were only protected by a covering of blankets. 

According to the Chéya, His Ex. (Okubo Toshimighi was on the 
14th instant raised to the rank of Shosanmi. . . 

The Messageries Maritimes Mail steamer Volga left Hongkong 
on Saturday the 5th instant, at noon, with majls from Marseilles up 
to 4th of November, 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says there is to be a thorough 
change made in the division of the wards of Tékié, and con- 
sequently in the numbering of the houses, 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Though no great inconvenince arose from the amalgams- 
tion of the Miété Ken with the Kéohi Ken, yet the people of 
Tokushima in Awa (lately part of the Miété Ken) announce 
that they intend to petition the Government that their district 
may be restored to the Midét6 Ken, or else that all the four 
provinces of Shikoku may be made made into one Ken, with 
the Kencho established in some central place, 





Tuesday, 18th. 
From the Héchi Shimbun. 
Yamazawa Shingo, a Japanese military student who has for 

some time been studying in France, wishing to see the war, 

obtained an appointment as Lieutenant, and was sent to the 

Russian Army. Lieut. Yamazawa giving proofs of great 

bravery in the field, has been decorated by the Emperor of 

Russia. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Those persons under the juriediction of Osaka Fu who 
request to be permitted to trade with Korea, are gradually 
increasing. Up to the 11th of this month 180 persons have 
been received this permission. 

A person returning from Owari says that the ex-Governor 
the Ken had given strict orders that the people living under 
his jurisdiction should wear their hair in foreign style, and 
that men and women should not ride together in Jinrikisha, 
Wheu a new Governor was appointed the same order was 
adhered to, but when the First Secretary of the Ken became 
chief judge he determined that such orders should be relaxed. 
He therefore had a large jinrikisha made in which he rode with 
his wife. Since then the people are gradually commencing 
to follow his example. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

Ou the 15th instant the following persons were rewarded 
at the Dayokuwan:—Mr,. Hayashi, Junior, Vice Minister of 
Home Affuirs, with 3rd class of the order of merit; the 
4th class of the order of merit to Messrs. Sekiguchi, the 
Governor of Yamaguchi ken, Watanabe the Governor of 
Fukuoka ken, Iwamura the Governor of Kagoshima ken, 
Kagawa the Governor of Owake ken, and Tomioka the 
Governor of Kumamoto ken. 





Wednesday, 19th. 

The P. & O. steamer Malacca, left Hongkong at 10 o'clock 
yesterday morning. 

From the Choya Shimbun we learn that the Tsukuba Kanis to 
proceed to Australia. She will be communded by Captain 
Matsumura, and will have on board forty naval cadets, 
besides her crew of three hundred all told. She will 
probably leave in a few days, and is expected to return to 
Japan in about six months time. The Seiki Kan, the vessel 
which was built at Yokoska, will also start for a cruise to 
Europe very shortly, and will be manned solely by Jupanese, 
80 that it will be the first instance of a man-of-war, built in 
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the East and manned by Asiatics, visiting European waters. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

A telegram was received on the 14th instant from Osaka 
stating that the publication of the Osaka Nippé had been 
suspended. 

The Governor of Shimane Ken lately petitioned the Depart. 
roent of Home Affuirs that all bankrupts might be deprived 
of the privilege of being appointed to any local offices, such 
as those of Kucho and Kocho, or as custodians of Shinté 
Shrines, and his petition has been acceded to. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

As mostly all the special work connected with the recent 
war has been finished, many of the officials of the Depart- 
ment of War will, it is expected, be dismissed next month. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 

Small-pox is prevailing in Ehime Ken. Nine, persons have 
been attacked by the disease, which in two cases has resulted 
fatally. 


er Thursday, 20th. 

An inquest was held at Tsukiji, Tékié, on the 19th instant, 
before H. 8. Wilkinson, Eeq., Coroner, and a jury, on the body 
of Mr. F. C. Hayes, who shot himself on the previous evening. 
The result of the enquiry was that the jury returned a verdict 
that ‘‘deceased shot himself while in a state of temporary 
insanity.” 


The Akébono Shimbun says that extensive repairs of the 
Yodo, Shinano and Toné rivers have been determined upon 
by the Department of Home Affairs. Two foreign engineers 
and a large staff of Japanese have already started for their 
destinations, and work will be commenced at once. The ex- 
pense of the projected repairs will be very great, but by no 


means unnecessary. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

The Prime Minister has notified that cotton undershirts 
and drawers manufactured in Japan, can be exported free of 
duty. 

On the 18th instant Nakahara Hisao and twenty others, who 
were accused of attempting to assassinate Saigo and other 
chiefs of the Private School party, were brought up for ex- 
amination at the Kiushiu Special Court. They will probably 
be confronted face to face with the Satsuma officials who 
examined them in Kagoshima, in order to clear away any 
doubts about their innocence that may remain in the minds of 


the people. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

Lome of the exhibitors at the National Exhibition have laid 
a complaint before the authorities with regard to the awarding 
of medals and honourable mentions. It would appear that 
some mistake has been committed, for the authorities have 
set at work to make investigations. 


From the Héchi Shimbun. 

Two thousand eight hundred pounds of silver from the 
mines at Ikuno, in the province of Tajima, have been sent to 
the Osaka Mint. The mine is now expected to become fairly 
productive of the above metal. 

Much rain bas fallen in the Ishikawa Ken since the latter 
part of last month, and the floods occasioned by it have done 
much damages to the fields and river embankments in the 
provinces of Etchiu and Kaga. 


From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 

From the ‘'akamine copper mines, in the province of Yama- 
shiro, 500 kuwamme (about 4,200 Ibe.) of pure copper, seventy 
bags of green vitriol and a large quantity of copper dust were 
mined during the last month. 

As the Imperial Palace at Akasaka is to be connected by 
telegraph-wires wilh the Telegraph Department, H.E. the 
Minister of Public Works attended the palace on the 18th 
instant with a foreign telegraphic engineer, who set up an 
operating machjne within the private apartments, 
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Friday, 21st. 

Judgment was delivered in H. M.’s Court on the 20th instant, 
in the case of Bradfield versus North, the conclusion of which 
is in the following terms :—“ Judgment must therefore be for 
plaintiff in the sum of $3,000, the amount claimed, and 
for interest thereon, less the sum of $977.96, and interest 
admitted to be due from the plaintiff. The parties have in their 
pleadings fixed the interest at ten percent. per annum. The 
order will therefore be that the defendant does pay to the 
plaintiff the sum of $2,268.30 on the 31st December, instant, 
together with taxed costs of suit, less the costs of the counter- 
claim up to the 12th of October.” 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun and Hochi Shimbun of yesterday 
contain the following particulars about Korea:—When the 
King or any member of the Royal family dies, the whole po- 
pulation are by law bound to dress in white for the space of 
three years, though in some cases the full term of mourning 
is reduced by a few months. It would therefore be advisable, 
in the event of the death of one of the Royal family, for Ja- 
panese merchants to send white cotton cloth to Korea. 
Owing to the drought the past year has been one of great 
scarcity, and numbers have fallen victims to famine. To so 
great an extent, indeed, that human skeletons are to be found all 
over the country, and in some instances human bones have 
been mingled with the bones of cattle and sold as such. 
Tigers are numerous, and are frequently seen in the spring 
and autumn. 'A woman living within four miles of the Ja- 
panese factory was carried off only a little time ago, and part 
of her remains found but a short distance from her place of 
residence. Gold is obtained from washings, and has been 
extensively exported. The export of gold was, indeed, for- 
bidden by the Government, but owing to the distress caused 
by the famine this prohibition has fallen into disuse, and gold 
is now openly exported. The Korean officials, besides, now 
fear that any attempt to enforce this prohibitory regulation 
would lead to complications with the Japanese. During the © 
month of October the value of imports at the port of Fusan 
was 3,780 yen, and of exports 8,635 yen. Most of the Japanese 
resident at Fusan belong to Nagasaki, only one-tenth of their 
number hailing from Tékié. 


From the Hoéchi Shimbun. 

On the 17th instant, their Excellencies the German and 
Italian Ministers and their families were entertained at a din- 
ner at the residence of H. E. Iwakura. 

On the 21st instant their Excellencies the Ministers of France 
and Belgrimn will be entertained at dinner at Hamagoten by 
H. E. Iwakura. 


The Satkio Maru brought up 120 Satsuma shizoku, who are 
to be tried for complicity in the late rebellion. 





Saturday, 22nd. 

According to the A kébono Shimbun, the Kidto Fu authorities 
lately requested information from the Finance Department, if 
banks can be established of which the kuazoku aud shizoku 
bonds form the capital. The Finance Department replied 
that such banks could be established, but their authority to 
issue bank notes would be limited in extent to one-fifth of the 
value of the bonds forming their capital. 


From the Afainichi Shimbun. 

Mr. Watanabe, the Governor of Fukuoka ken, took his 
passage in the Hiroshima Maru ou the 20th instant, with the 
intention of returning to his Ken, but on the receipt of a 
telegram from one of the Government Departments, returned 
to Tokiéd that same evening. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 
Iu Osaka there are 61,323 children now attending the 
Primary Schools. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

fl. I. tf, Arisugawa-no-Miya, the President, and all the 
members of, and officials belonging to, the Genré-Jn, assembled 
on the 20th instant for the ceremony of closing for the year 
according to the usual custom. 
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 @ hw FATHER CHRISTMAS is once more at our 

doors, and though his coming has been heralded by 
raw and bitter weather in lieu of the genial frosts and 
warm sun that we are commonly fortunate enough to enjoy 
at this season, we must not the less extend to him the 
hearty English welcome which his merry old face asks for 
and merits In these days of sore struggle for existence, 
when the mind is constantly on the tenterhooks of sus- 
" pense, when all feel the present uneasy and the future 
uncertain, it is difficult to throw off the anxieties of life, 
even for a day, and the careless abandonment with which 
our forefathers could enjoy the feasts that lent animation 
to their less bustling lives is past and gone with them. 
It has become the fashion, indeed, to rail against Christ- 
mas as a dull time of forced enjoyment, and the intrusive 
insistance with which the vendors of Christmas fare and 
Christmas goods solicit us to make merry for their 
advantage rather than for our own, does, perhaps, 
somewhat tend to check the merriment natural to 
the season, and to lead us to Suspect that we are less 
spontaneously than conveutionally hilarious. But sure- 
ly it were better to enjoy the good things provided 
for us without too curiously enquiring into the motives of 
those who provide them ; what matters it how the plums 
come into the pudding so long as they are there ; need the 
talk round the well laden board be less cheerful because 
we are told in a hundred ways that the occasion is a 
cheerful one, Our forefathers were wiser than their des- 
- cendants ; they could let the present absorb them, and, for 
a space at all events, both forget the disappointments of 
the past and neglect the doubts of the future, 
concern themselves only with 


to 
pleasant memories and 
happy auticipations. Modern life does not allow of so 
complete a withdrawal from the world-struggle, and we 
must be content to take our pleasure with a grain of sad- 
ness. We can meet each other, not determined to be 
merry, but with our hearts simply open to the influences 
of the season—the merriment unsought is the surer 
visitor. No yule log throws its ruddy flicker from our 
hearths, no caput apri is brought with joyous chant and 
merry gesture into the presence of the assembled guests, 
no brimming wassail bow! is sent round the expectant 
circle, but the friendly grasp, the kindly sentiment 
yet remain to us. Many of those who are dear to us are 
far away, and the old familiar faces of our childhood can- 
hot greet us here, but the absences are common to 
us all, and the community should be a bond of sympa- 
thy closer to draw the intimacy of friendship. It is 
a time to bury the hatchet and to forget discords, 
a birthday of renewed intercourse for those whom 
mischances of circumstance or temper 

apart. Itis the feast of good fellowship, 


have thrust 
for flow of 
of good humour and interchange of hearty well-wishing, 
aud as such alone and apart from other motives, right 
worthy of being kept up and honoured. It is an anniver- 
sary on which for twenty centuries the hearts of men have 
been opened to unselfish influences, and the’ contest of 
Jife forgotten in the sympathy of a common humanity. 
For twenty centuries, Kay We,—nay, froma hoar antiquity, 
At this season, from tiine immemorial, the ancient Latins 
worshipped the primeval god of their race, the tercher of 


the arts which raise man above the brute, the old god 
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Saturnus, the Sower. They worshipped him by an entire 
abandonment to the enjoyment of the fruits of the earth 
he had taught them to till, to the joys of the social life 
he had enabled them to know, and at the festival of the 
Saturnalia all ancient Rome agreed to an absolute suspen- 
sion of evory occupation but that of making merry. 

By one terrible blot, but by one only, does this Christ- 
mas see the fair face of the world flecked, and even that is 
illumined, though it be but scantily, by a far gleam of light. 
The snows of the Balkans are reddened with brave blood ; 
across the wintry winds vibrate the cries of poor weary 
men wounded to death, sacrificed to the cruel policy of 
smooth-tongued diplomatists and obstinate fanatics. A 
sanguinary civil war, fruitful of mistaken heroism, has 
swept over this land, followed by a terrible plague, and 
the victims of the savageness of man and nature are to be 
counted by tens of thousands. None of us will refuse in 
the midst of our gaiety a regretful tribute to the memory 
of the multitudes whom war and. pestilence have made 
their prey, or forget to hope that the day may be near 
when politicians will combat the one with the same ardent 
devotion and signal success with which the men of science 
grapple with the other. 

But our main business is to let ourselves enjoy the 
merriment of the season, with an enjoyment tempered by 
the recollection of the Misery so many thousands have 
endured and are still enduring. Let us strive to throw 
off the worties of business if only for the day, and our 
human nature will effect the rest. Friends cannot come 
together without—be but their minds unpreoccupied—each 
becoming filled with the added good spirits of the rest. 
Christmas day is the one day of the year upon which 
pleasure is a duty, and abandonment to the former in- 
volves the discharge of the latter. Much that helps to 
make a Christmas in England jolly, especially a country 
Christmas, we cannot have here. The merry drive 


through the keen air, the joyous rattle over the hard 
roads through the wintry landscape, the hearty welcome 
extended to uncles and aunts and pretty or stalwart 
cousins by the old folk and the shyeryoung folk, the crowd 
of familiar faces round the glowing fire and the ample board 
—all these are pleasures we can only have the memory of 
and not repeat ten thousand miles from home. Nochime of 
church bells heralds in the merry day, no holly with its 
sombre green flecked by the bright red of clustered berries 
can adorn our dwellings, 
the mistletoe, 


and although we can hang up 
there are no bonny country cousins to 


inveigle beneath it, and let reap from pretty lips the 
reward, that even the most prudish may sanction, of our 
craft or daring. 

But all these are adjuncts, incidents rather than essen- 
tials of Christmas enjoyment. We may be less merry 
than we might be in the midst of our home circle, but 
we may fairly enjoy the time if we will but let ourselves 
taste its pleasures, and we cordially wish our readers 
a merry Christmas and many a merry -one to follow, ex- 
pressing for the morrow’s morrow the wish, so seldom 
needed in this country, of the sweet singer of * The 
Temple’ 

“Unfold thy face, unmask thy ray, 
Shine forth bright sun, double the day, 
t no malignant misty fume, 
Nor foggy vapour once presume 
To interpose thy perfect sight 
~ This day which makes us love thy light 
For ever Detter, em mene ween 
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JAPANESE POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





A LITTLE reflection will show that the present popu- 

larity among the ruling classes in this country of 
the balance of trade fallacy, ought in no way to be a matter 
of wonder. The fallacy, indeed, is far from being extinct 
even in the chief of commercial countries—England—and 
in America, commonly put forward as the least trammelled 


by ancient errors and prejudices among the nations of the| 


earth, meets with still more favour than in Europe. Only 
avery small proportion of any mercantile community is 
acquainted with the philosophy of commerce. The daily 
details of business fatigue and occupy the attention, and 
little energy and leisure are left to study the broad princi- 
ples upon which alone the commerce of the world can be, 
in the long run, successfully carried on in these days 
of restless progress. The laws of political economy are 
not rigidly true, but are approximations to the truth, 
and are liable to constant interruption from unforeseen 
causea—wars, droughts, floods, unusual harvests and gluts 
and exhaustions of the market of the world. It is solely 
with these occasional and temporary phenomena that 
the ordinary merchant has to deal in making his 
calculations; only the wealthiest houses can afford to rely 
upon the eventual operation of the normal laws of 
commerce to extricate them from the difficulties the fluc- 
tuations of human affairs from time to time create. 
Hence the ordinary merchant busies himself rather with 
the accidents than with the laws of commercial inter- 
course, the turns of the market are to him the chief 
matters of interest, while the financier or the economist, 
without neglecting the minor events of the commercial 
world, bases his calculations or his arguments less upon 
these than upon changes of a deeper character and more 
permanent nature. 
money came to be regarded as the only real wealth, and 
how it is that it is still regarded, even in such commercial 
countries as England and America, by a very considerable 


It is easy, then, to understand how 


proportion of the trading community as the principal 
element of wealth. 
estimated, and in ordinary language the wealth of an in- 
dividual or even of a nation is commonly expressed in 
monetary terms. 
hensive survey of commerce, recognises the fact that 
the flow of wealth in the shape of gold or silver into 
a country involves a past or future equivalent outflow 
of wealth in the shape of produce or manufactures from 
that country, and that the mere increase of the precious 
metals is no real gain unless it represents a purchasing 
power greater than what was possessed by the mer- 
chandise exported. But by most persons engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, such general considerations are lost 
sight of, and the tangible fact of an increase of the 
article of all most easy to barter for other articles, and 
in terms of which wealth is 
is alone dwelt upon. To _ the & mere 
increase of cash does mean, in many instances, cor- 
responding increase of wealth. It may be given to 
him or may be earned by his labour, and in both 
cases is clear gain. If he gets it in exchange for material 
objects it may or may not be gain, but it at once converts 
into usable what was only dead or potential capital. Mer- 
chandige is often in the hands of the merchant of little 
‘more use to him than gold in Saturn, but the moment he 
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In money all gains and losses are 


The economist who takes a compre- 


familiarly reckoned, 
individual 


converts it into money he can avail himself of it in any 
part of the world, and what was dead becomes living 
capital capable of engendering wealth. What wonder, then, 
if he take money as being not merely one element of wealth 
but the main element—indeed the only real wealth—and 
extend the argument from the individual to the state. 
It is, however, easy to expose the fallacy involved in 
such an extension, and one of the most wonderful facts 
in the history of mankind is the pertinacity with which 
a fallacy, a hundred times demonstrated to be such, is 
clung to. Such pertinacity, it is true, is common enough 
in matters of religion, science and philosophy, but in such 
matters the interest—the pecuniary interest at least—of 
the individual or the state is hardly concerned, while 
questions of political economy touch the pockets of all, and 
must, constantly, be consciously or unconsciously answered 
in one way or another by merchants and politicians. 

Gold and silver, of course, form no part of consumable 
wealth except so far as they are used in the arts. They 
simply constitute a means of facilitating barter, and the 
accumulation of gold and silver in a country beyond its 
trade-needs, involves nota gain but a loss, save so far as 
the metals are the produce of its own mines. Nay, even 
when the precious metals are the produce of its own mines, 
if they are retained in the country to an extent greater than 
what is sufficient to subserve its commercial wants, a loss 
must be suffered, because such a policy involves the con- 
version of labour into dead capital. People cannot feed, 
clothe or house themselves with gold and silver, and if a 
country possesses at any time more of these metals than 
she wants for her arts and her commerce, the sooner she 
parts with the surplus for investment abroad, or for the 
importation of necessaries or even luxuries, the better. 
The whole question, then, is not whether the money value 
of the exports should be greater or lexs than the money 
value of the imports, but whether the outflow of the precious 
metals is so great as to hinder the operations of internal 
If the Japanese export what is 
worth to them six millions and import what is worth 
to them ten millions, they are in nowise injured by 
this apparent excess of imports. We say apparent, 
because if the exports pay for the imports there is 
Where the imports are paid for partly 
out of hoards, there may be a real excess, but the 
excess works no injury to the country, for the hoards must 
be used to become useful. 


and external commerce. 


no real excess. 


As a matter of fact, however, 
the exports must in the long run pay for the imports; 
hoards can never to any but a very insignificant extent, 
and for a very short time, be available for foreign trade, 
But although an excess of imports ix per se indicative of 
a profitable trade, if, through such an excess, the stock of 
precious metals falls below a particular point, a real harm, 
chiefly to the internal trade of the country, may result, a 
harm greater, itmay be, than the benefit resulting from 
the imports. 

It will perhaps be argued that if it is good for the Jas 
panese to import more money value than they export, it 
must also be good for foreigners to export from Japan 
more than they import into the country, But the silk and 
tea exported by foreigners, when trade is healthy 
and not ruined by unwise speculation, are worth “much 
more to the foreigner than they are to the Japanese, and 


together with the other exports, under normal conditions 
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represent in value to the foreigner more than the imports 
represent to him, but less than the imports represent to the 
Japanese. Of course this argument does not hold ex- 
actly true as between Japan and any particular country, 
but it is approximately at least, true as between Japan 
and the rest of the world. 
only sell to Japan what Japan can pay for with her 
is healthy to the benefit 
either side an exchange being 


In the long run foreigners 
own exports, when trade 
of all parties, 
effected of their disposable 
Thus it is that commercial intercourse between different 
countries becomes possible ; if the gain were all on one side 


on 


excess of merchandise. 


it would of necessity cease. ‘Thus it is, too, that two 
countries trading with each other may, indeed if their 
trade is mutually profitable must, both have an excess of 
imports in monetary value. The exports of Japan, to 
take a concrete instance, have a certain value in Japan 
but a greater value in England. The imports from Eng- 
land have there a certain value, but a greater value in 
Japan. Hence, what have a less value in Japan than in 
England purchase what have a less value in England than 
Japan, and what have a greater value in England than 
Japan are paid by the latter for what have there a greater 
value than in England. 
Japan were paid for by what has a less value there, a loss 


Yet this is precisely what Jap- 


If what has a certain value in 


would result to Japan. 
auese editors, apparently with the approval of the Govern- 
ment, are clamouring for. : 
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TREATY REVISION. 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun, December 20th, 1877.) 

Ever since the draft of the circular letter respecting Treaty revi- 
sions from our Government to the Japanese Ministers at the vari- 
ous Foreign Courts transpired in the Heraid newspaper, this has 
been a question much discussed, but as the said draft is still a di- 
plomatic secret, we are unable to inform our readers what progress 
the negociations have made since then. According to public rumour 
however, the proposals contained in it refer solely to the right of 
Customs Taxation, and it manifests an intention of allowing the 
stipulations of the original Treaties to stand so far as the question 
of extra territoriality is concerned. We are inclined to believe 
this rumour, but as we have never seen a complete copy of the 
draft we cannot speak with certainty on this point. Without re- 
ference, however, to special secrets, the public, in discussing the 
question of the Revision of the Treaties, have assembled about it 
their sharpest spear-point of argument, and each writer has seve- 
rally given expression to his own views. There are points of differ- 
rence among them, it is true, but if we observe the substantial gist 
of their arguments, it is this. They all agree in being eager to 
devise means for the restoration of our rights as an independent 
nation, so that the prestige of this country may be maintained and 
the preservation of peace and security may be ensured. 

This is the position in which the qnestion now stands, and now 
is the time for us newspaper editors who arethe mediums of 
public opinion to devote our closest attention to it. We shall 
not fail to bring to our readers’ notice any proposal or any opi- 
nion which has a bearing upon it. 

In listening attentively to the arguments of both natives and 
foreigners, and noting the differences amony them, we observe 
that for the most part those writers who argue chiefly from 
principles contend that in this matter of the present revision it 
is necessary that we should recover at once both our great rights 
viz: of jurisdiction and taxation, while those whose reasonings 
are based on facts maintain that in the present revision the 
best plan is for us to endeavour to recover our right of customs 
taxation, and to wait until our civil and criminal law is reformed 
before claiming the restoration of our right of jurisdiction. This 
difference is not contined ty the articles of native writers, We 
observe that the Views of foreiguers are distinguishable into 
gwo classes in the same way. Judging from present circum 
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stances, however, we think with regret that we must after all 


confine ourselves {to the results anticipated by the latter class 
of writers. 


Now amongst those writers who are eager to cancel the stipula- 
tion of extra territorial rights at the earliest possible moment, 
some are in favour of adopting a modification of the new Egyptian 
treaty and establishing mixed Courts; others prefer to imitate an 
ancient known institution, and to establish Courts of Equity for 
the trial of all civil cases in which natives and foreigners are 
concerned. But we have heard that the gentlemen learned in 
law who were sent by the Government to Egypt for the express 
purpose of observing the working of the Egyptian Courts have 
reported that their advantages were equalled by their disad- 
vantages, and that they were unsuitable for adoption in Japan, 
Again the proposal for the institution of new Courts of Equity 
has no doubt its advantages, but it is feared that if these Courts 
were established con-currently with the ordinary Courts there 
would be a clashing of jurisdictions. We believe that neither 
of these two proposals has yet been sufficiently discussed, and 
it is impossible at present to pronounce definitely in favour of 
either. If both are rejected, what is then to be done? 


Again, in regard to the revision of the Tariff, there are some 
foreigners, who, (though not even’ they think it unfair) would 
wish to establish a certain limit, and are averse to transferring 
entirely to this country the right of custom’s taxation. 
This idea, however, is contrary to natural principles, and 
as it proceeds from a_ selfish desire to encroach on 
the rights of another country, it can never be carried into execu- 
tion, and if we consider that even among foreigners there are only 
a very small number who take this view, we see how little is the 
chance of its adoption. It is manifest that if we except these few, 
the united opinion of Japanese and foreigners ie in favour of the 
right of customs taxation being restored to Japan in ite entirety 
on the occasion of the present Revision, so that there is no 
reason for over-anxiety as to the results of the negotiation. 
Now when this right has been restored to ns, what is the next 
step? No doubt the Import Tariff will be revised, and additional 
duties imposed. But here the protectionist steps in, and urges 
that in order to encourage home production, duties of from 50 
to 100 per cent. should be imposed on imports until the good 
effects of protection are visible. Again the advocates of free 
trade will maintain that although for purpose of revenue an in- 
crease of duties is required, these duties should be as light as 
possible, that even granting that a protective duty might be 
levied on manufactures, the production of which there is some 
special reason for stimulating, protective dutiesin general are inadvi- 
sable. There is no sign of these two views becoming harmonized, 
Which is the more suitable for Japan under present circumstances ? 


Again in the collection of duties, there are two systems, that of 
specific, and that of ad valorem duties. In the former case, the 
duty is levied at so much per catty, or foot, as for instance tobacco 
which is 3.75 momme per catty, cotton yarn which is 75 momme 
per picul. Ad valorem duties are levied at so much on the original 
value of the article, as glass and wines and spirits which pay five 
per cent. on their original value Both systems are combined in 
the present Tariff, specific orad valorem duties being charged 
according to the kind of merchandize, but this combination is 
fruitful of much trouble to the customs officials, and seems _inadvi- 
sable. Again in the case of specified duties, no note is taken of the 
quality of the goocls, so that articles of fine quality and high price 
are lucky in being charged a low duty, while coarse and cheap 
articles on the other hand are subjected to a burdensome tax. 
Nor is the ad valorem system free from’objection. To prevent the 
customs officials from being deceived by fraudulent invoices fur- 
nished them by importers, it is necessary to employ a staff of 
valuators. When the time comes therefore for the revision, 
will-a system of specitic or of ad valorem duties be adopted, 
or a combination of them retained as at present, 


These are questions on which public opinions has not yet 
formed any definite conclusion, and they seem to be very im- 
portant points. Another point is strongly urged by some— 
viz., that foreigners should not be allowed to travel in the 
interior, and others suggest that in addition to the present en- 
trance and clearance dues, harbour tonnage, and light dues should 
be imposed, There are questions on which our readers should 
form an opinion, and we therefore put them forward in order 
to elicit their views. 
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PROTECTION. 
( Mainichi Shimbun, 17th December. ) 

Those who have a great liking for all that is foreign, and conti- 
nue to purchase articles of foreign manufacture, are blind to the 
consequences of their acts, and cannot for ever continue in the 
same course. And yet such is the inclination that the Japanese 
show at the present time. 

Again supposing that we decide not to purchase anything that 
is foreign, but to consume entirely the productions of our own 
country. That would prevent any increase of our manufactures, 
and would prove in no way beneficial to the people. Such is the 
course that China is pursuing to day. The Chinese are endeavor- 
ing to manufacture such foreign articles as they find necessary 
for their use (with the exception of opium,) in order that they 
may stop importation from other countries. Of the two courses 
the latter is the better but it is not calculated to increase the 
development of our resources or tend to the welfare of the 
people. 

It has been for some time our intention to discuss this question 
which we shall now proceed to do. 

Productions may be classed under three heads. The natural 
productions of a foreign country ; the natural productions of our 
native land, and those productions which are common to both. 
Now those productions which are grown only in a foreign country 
should be imported into ours, as any attempt to grow them here 
would only end in loss, while we should direct all our efforts 
to increasing the growth of those which are peculiar to our own 
land. As to those which are common to both countries, their value 
depends mainly upon the skill displayed in their working up, and 
therefore each must try and excel the other. The productions of 
foreign countries which we can use with advantage should there- 
fore be purchased from those countries in such quantities as may 
be required for our consumption. Those productions peculiar to 
our own country, which may be in demand abroad, we ought to 
develope by all means in our power, and promote all industries that 
may tend to such an end. Then again with regard to those articles 
which are common to both countries, we should endeavour in every 
way to excel in their production or manufacture, for here is where 
real competition is found. Commerce conducted on these principles 
may be considered as the true mode of trading, and will benefit 
both foreign countries and ourselves. 

But if on the other hand, in accordance with the 
views of those who wish that all foreign articles should 
be imitated in Japan, we try and rival the natural produc- 
tions of foreign countries, we shall find that not only 
do we incur loss, but that the attainment of the object is an im- 
possibility ; while should we decide not to use any articles of foreign 
production we may certainly keep our money in our own coun- 
try, but the people generally will be put to much inconvenience. 
To explain our argument by anexample. We know that woollen, 
cotton and silk goods stand first among the items of trade. Now 
woollen goods are peculiar to foreign countries, while silk, though 
produced to some extent in Italy and France, may be said to be 
peculiar to Japan and China, and year after year we send large 
quantities to western countries. Now cotton is a staple common to 
foreign countries and to Japan, and the demand for and value of 
this article depends upon the skill with which it is manufactured. 
Woollen goods being the production of foreign countries, and their 
use being very convenient to our people, there is no reason why 
we should put any protective duty on them, but permit them 
to come freely into our country, as it would be absurd to attempt 
to develope such an industry to any extent among ourselves. 
Cotton on the other hand being an article common to both countries, 
and its value and demand depending on the skill with which it is 
wrought up, we should do our utmost to increase its production in 
our own country, and check its import from abroad, The silk 
industry should likewise be encouraged, silk being a native pro- 
duction. : 

But in case we should act according to the rule laid down by 
those who say that Japan should be her own manufacturerer, we 
should be unable to develope even the silk industry, which is a 
product of our own country, and if on the other hand we were to 
allow no foreign articles whatever to come into the country, with- 
out regarding whether their importation was beneficial or not to 
Japan, we should not only cause much inconvenience to our coun- 
trymen, but check the developement of our own productions, for 
when imports decrease, exports decrease in about the same pro- 
portion, and this cannot be the proper way of carrying on trade. 

When we glance at the condition of trade in these various arti- 
cles, we find that woollen goods hold a high position abroad, while 
with regard to silk we enjoy only one half the benefits of the in- 
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dustry, as we produce the raw silk and silk worm eggs, and then 
export them to foreign countries, where they are worked up and 
developed, that being the part of the work that should be done by 
ourselves. With reyard to cotton goods we find that those of native 
manufacture are depressed by those imported from foreign coun- 
tries, and thus we lose the benefits we ought to enjoy from what 
is one of the staple products of Japan. We thus possess only 
about one sixth of the benefit which should accrue to us from our 
own productions, It is no wonder then that our country is pover- 
ty stricken, 

Now arguing the matter in this manner, the people will see the 
importance of the question. What we want to prove is that 
everything should be done to promote the industries of ourown 
land, and exchange the results for the productions of other 
countries, so that mutual benefit may result, and this is the 
true principle of trade, If our native manufactures are fully deve- 
loped by protection, we need have no fear of our goods suffering 
by competition with those of foreign countries. Thus can we ree 
tain our wealth. This is an unanswerable argument. 

When we compare the different industries of various countries, 
we find some in advance of others, and that the country which is 
at the head in manufacturing controls the markets of all the others. 
A protective tariff is therefore of the greatest importance to Japan, 
for supposing even that the manufacturing powers of all other 
countries is equal, Japan is twenty per cent. below them, and to 
make up this difference we must have recourse to protection. 
Such a duty will directly protect our industries and indirectly 
those of foreign countries, for when the industries of one country 
are below that of another, a balance is obtained by means of protec- 
tion, and no trade can last that has lust its balance. 





OUT OF BOUNDS: 
Being an Account of a Recent Trip into Shinshiu. 
( Continued.) 


The inn at which I found myself at Matsumoto, sup- 
posed to be kept by one Maruta on the Kiunaka Machi, 
was altogether an extraordinarily conducted establish- 
ment. In the first pluce there was no master, he having 
died some months previously, and it was accordingly in the 
hands of five old women who did nothing but sit in the sun 
in various parts of the lower apartments, unpicking and 
re-making old dresses. I have said that our welcome was a 
warm one, but jit proceeded entirely from a good 
looking young fellow, who it, appeared, was an adopted 
son of the late innkeeper, and had recently come from 
T6ki6 to wind up the estate. He was engaged to a girl, 
the daughter of the honse, a modest, rather interesting 
looking young person of fifteen, but with a frightened and 
melaucholy aspect as befitting one who was perpetually 
being bullied by the five old women, to whom she seemed 
a perfect slave. She was likewise much given to styes 
on both eyes, and had a tendency to sore corners to her 
mouth, which did not add to her cheerfulness of expression. 

Then although the room allotted to me on the second 
story at the back of the house was very clean and had 
a pleasant out look, I found it was the only habitable guest 
room. ‘The whole place bad been, I imagine, in course of re- 
erection when the owner died, and had thus been left 
unfinished. My room was only shut in by paper slides 
which did not tightly close, so that except for the name 
of the thing, I might just as well have slept in the 
open air, all the other rooms ou the same floor being 
free to the four winds of heaven, and only partially 
protected by a roof. The position of the room was, 
however, so pleasant, overhanging the clear brawling 
little river which runs through the town of Matsu- 
moto, and looking over the outer moat of the old castle 
with its rugged firs and white watch towers on the 
moss grown wall, and so clean, and—a great point in 
Japanese inns—sweet smelling, that I determined to re- 
main. I was waited’on entirely by the adopted one, a 
bright, good humoured, wholesome looking youth, whose 
good willaud politeness went fur to make up for deficiencies 
in accommodation and eutsine. 

In answer to that first question pnt by all travellers, 
When will the bath be ready ?” I received answer, that 
not expecting visitors they had not prepared one, but that 
ifthe yentleman did not mind, he—the adopted one— 
would conduct him to a very guod bath house, which would 
not probably be crowded. The gentleman, willing to go 
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avy Jength rather than lose his evening tub, consented 
and in Japanese clothes and on high clogs, eet out for the 
bath, which was about halfa mile distant, and at the bot- 
tom of an extremely muddy and out of the way alley. I 
must confess that after I had got in and saw the number 
of bathers present, I felt very much like returning un- 
washed, but remembcring that clean hot water can do no 
harm when one is protected by one’s own soap and towels, 
Inerved myself to the ordeal, and made a bolt upstairs, 
where those who choose to be extravagant to the extent 
of an extra tempo can secure the comfort of dressing and 
undressing in private in a neat matted room, presided’ 
over by a dainsel who hands you tea and takes care of 
your watch and valuables. 

A Japanese bath house consists of a wide wooden floor, 
sloping slightly to a gutter in the centre, which carries off 
the surplus water and divides the ladies’ bathing room 
from that of the gentlemen. In many bathing houses J 
believe this, constitutes the only division, In the one in 
which I now found myself, there was a slight bamboo 
screen which gave about the same privacy as would have 
been afforded by a piece of tape. In the centre are va- 
rious wooden cisterns of perfectly clean and almost boiling 
hotwater, kept constantly filled by a pipe from a large re- 
servoir, At the back, shut in by screens so low that you 
have to stoop very low to enter these penetralia, are two 
huge cisterns of hot water, where every bather parboils 
himself for a few moments. At the entrance sits the 
money taker, who lends a cake of svuap to those who 
choose to pay a few cash extra for ifs use, while the walle 
are divided into a number of square boxes where the 
bathers place their clothes. Iu the undressing here be- 
low there is no privacy whatever, and though the men 
use one side of the bath house and the women the 
other there is no further attempt at seclusion. But for 
all this there is not the slightest violation of decency or 
propriety, and an unseemly action or remark is an offence 
unknown. What ifa gentlemen does ask a lady on the 
other side of the gutter to band him a dipper or atub, or a 
lady request a gentleman to pass the soap. Bows and 
thanks pass between them with as much ceremonious 
grace as if they were arrayed in the most rigorously 
proper dress, yet they do not throw off their good breed- 
ing with their clothes. A state of undressedness is to the 
Japanese in the public bathing houses as innocent as the 
fashion which prevailed in Eden before shame was disco- 
vered, aud the costume of a Japanese lady at her bath is in 
& certain sense les objectionable than “the naked truth ” of 
Western ball rooms. I feel it necessary to say a few words 
on this somewhat delicate subject, inasmuch as one of the 
supposed great proofs of the immorality of the Japanese 
which is so often brought forward, is this promiscuous 
use of bath houses. Surely Japanese might bring forward, 
were they so inclived, far stronger proofs of western 
immorality, not the least of which would be our readiness 
to see evil which really only exists in our own impure 
minds. 

Never have I been more impressed with a sense of the 
true politeness and innate good breeding of the Japanese, 
than on this first occasion of a visit to a public bath house. 
They never permitted the least expression of surprise 
to escape them with reference to the presence of a foreigner 
among them. Nor did they apparently pay the slightest 
attention to me. I had come there to wash, and it was no 
business of theirs why I had come, as long as I behaved 
myself, or that my skin was ashade whiter than theirs. 
_I did not, of course, seek to enter the public bath tub 
which occupied the further recess. In an on quiring spirit 
I put my head beneath the screen, but was glad enough to 
withdraw it nearly suffocated with the steam and heat. 
Outside, abundance of clean hot and cold water, vigorousl 
applied by my servant, gave meas good a tub as I could wish 
for. It is wonderful how the Japanese can get into such hot 
baths. I could not bear my hand even for a moment in the 
water they used, and though I can bear witness to the 
excellent effects of a fairly hot bath in dispelling the fa- 
tigues of a trying day’s journey, surely its constant and 
excessive use wust have a weakening effect. I was glad, 
however to see that some of the younger men followed 
the foreign plan of a cold douche, which called forth 
vigorous remoustrances from the ladies if they unex- 
pectedly came in for a share, I may add that I had to 
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make use of this bath house, which was beautifully clean, 
on the two following evenings of my stay at Matsumoto, 
as the bath-tub at the inn, like everything else in that 
mismanaged place, was discovered to be broken beyond 
repair, and that on each occasion I experienced the same 
respect and polite disregard of my presence. 

In the morning my young host, who devoted himself 
entirely to my service, only permitting his betrothed to 
bring what was required as far as the door of my 
room, insisted on being my guide to the sights of 
Matsumoto, They are neither great nor numerons. 
The town is a fairly bustling, lively place, with plenty 
of good shops where can be found abundant supplies 
of such European goods as paper collars, slate pencils, 
comforters, uuderclothes, soap, cheap sceuts and little 
French fancy articles, The principal business of the 
place, however, consists of cotton and cotton goods, with 
® certain amount of silk and cocoons, to buy which 
it was the general impression that I had come. Every- 
where on the road, commencing at Kéfu, I had been the 
object of numberless inquiries as to whether I was not 
on a silk buying expedition, On my servant's replying 
in the negative, it was at once decided that I must be 
diamond hunting, I have omitted to relate that at 
K6fu I was waited upon by two venerable T6ki6 gentlemen, 
who had been for two months searching the mountains 
for these precious productions. They showed me some of 
the treasures they had found. One specimen of quarts 
undoubtedly contained gold in a minute quantity, which 
they stated had been discovered high up on some distant 
mountain, to which they promised to guide me if I would give 
them my opinion as to the possibility of future payiug de- 
velopments. I was compelled, however, to decline, and to 
further disappoint them by telling them that all their 
other specimens were absolutely valueless, and that what 
it pleased them to consider a “diamond” was a very 
ordinary piece of white crystal. So, after getting me to 
write down in English the names of all the precious stones 
that exist, they somewhat saddened left me. 


The first wonderful sight which my guide thought fit 
to take me to visit in our tour round the town, was a well 
situated in an extremely dirty part of the town, and con- 
taining anything but wholesome looking water. It in no 
way differed from ordinary wells, except that its mouth 
was of larger circumference, and all my enquiries and 
those of my servant failed to elicit any other information 
than that it was “a famous well.” Why famous, or what 
are its special qualities I am to this day entirely ignorant. 
Then we visited some old and not particularly interesting 
temples, and then it was time for lunch. My experience 
of the cooking at the inn was already such as warranted me 
in taking my meals elsewhere, and aecordingly at the 
most famous unagiya, or eel pie shop in Mateumoto, we 
regaled ourselves. With Lady Jane I could aay 

“ Eels a many I've ate; bat any 

“ So good ne er tasted before, 

“ (They 're a dish too of which I’m remarkably fond).” 
And for them Matsumoto is specially famous. Neither 
elsewhere have I ever eaten rice that was so perfectly pre- 
pared. The price was, however, in proportion to the excel- 
lence. After tiffin we visited the old castle, which would 
well repay all students of Japanese history for a visit. 
The residence of the Daimio has been destroyed, but the 
fighting tower remains as it was in the days of its grandear; 
also most of the other buildings, though they are gra- 
dually falling into decay. It required but little imagina- 
tion to people the tottering yashthis, with the rotting 
mats still lying on their broken floors, and the moss grown 
walks strewed with the bright fallen leaves of autumn, 
with the haughty vassals of a proud Lord, while without 
pretending to undue sentiment, he who knows somewhat 
of the former times, may find plenty of food for thought 
and conjure up many a picture of dead and gone events 
as he sits in the top room of the seven storied strong old 
fighting tower. Below are the dark-tiled, dolphin-crest- 
ed roofs, and the deserted gardens of the castle, with its 
neglected shrubberies, its fiery crimson maples, and grey 
stone walls overgrown with many coloured creepers, 
over which the wind-beaten firs stretch their crooked 
arms to reach the glassy waters of the moat. From the 
loop holes on each of the four sides, guarded with their 
heavy iron-bound slides, aud from the arrow slits with 
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their metal doors, one beholds a lovely panorama, includ- 
ing the town of Matsumoto, with its neat white plastered 
godowns gleaming amid the plantations of mulberry and 
groves of sugi, while far away into the blue distance 
stretches the fertile plain, the domain of the former lords 
of the deserted castle, bounded by towering snow capped 
mountains. How solid, too, the beams aud flooring of this 
old tower, which one can well imagine resounding with 
the tramp of the warriors as they mount the well worn 
steep stairs. There, too, is the gate aud doorway as mas- 
sive and strong as in the feudal days, aud there even remain 
the very names, written by their own hands on the spear 
rack which stands at the entrance, of those who have 
shared the fate of feudalism. It isa ghostly, gloomy im- 
pressive old place, and one of the very few of these aucient 
landmarks of history remaining in so perfect a condition. 

In the evening I walked to the little village of Asama, 
distant one ri from Matsumoto, where there are a number 
of hot springs. I could not discover that they had any 
siugle source, butapparently gush out of the ground in 
many places. The water is very hot and tasteless, but I 
could detect a very faint odour of sulphur. The little 
village is full of public baths, open free to everyone which as 
usual seemed to be well patronised. Indeed, at all places 
where hot springs abound in Japan, Ihave ever failed to 
discover that the inhabitants of the place follow any pur- 
suit beside that of sitting in the bath with their visitors. 
The next day I devoted to seeing the schools, which are 
very extensive buildings, one for boys and girls having, 
I was ivformed by an official, about fifteen hundred pupils. 
It was ef the usual order of architecture but evidently 
mueh more solidly constructed than other buildings that 
I have seen of similar character. It is two stories high, 
with lofty central tower, and stands in a large aud very 
neatly kept court, enclosed by a high well built raiting. 
The portico is very wonderful, being surmounted by two 
large and remarkably chubby cupids, evidently copies of 
those attached to the cheap coloured prints so largely sould 
in Téki6, and like them holding a scroll on which is written 
the name of the school. The other school is smaller but 
built in far better taste, aud is, I was told, used by the 
higher classes. Also iu some of the outer buildings 
of the old castle, there are about three hundred stu- 
" dents, so that Matsumoto has no lack of educational ad- 
vantages. I judged it to be a town rather larger than 
K6ofu, but although anything but a dull place, it retains 
more of the old time.look, and there are fewer signs of 
foreign innovations, which may be accounted for by the 
singular freedom from fires that it has enjoyed. The rest 
of the daylight I devoted to sketching the old castle, and 
then, as it turned out a pouring wet night and I was un- 
willing to go out to seek a dinner, I determined to cook my 
own, the old women, aided by the adopted one and his be- 
trothed failing to produce anything more tempting.than 
some fishy warm water which they termed soup, some slices 
of daikon garnished with pickled turnip tops, and cold rice. 
It was with much trouble that the materials for the feast 
could be collected. For nearly three quarters of an hour 
did I have to wait for a small quantity of white sugar, 
which delay. was—my servant either truthfully or sar- 
castically explained—caused by my not accompanying the 
order with the ten cents necessary to pay for it; an 
omission on my part which necessitated one of the old 
women going to the pawn shop with one of her gowns in 
order to raise the requisite funds. But after long delay, 
I managed to get some extremely tough beef, which I 
made into a native stew, and also to concoct what I at 
first intended should be an omelette, but which for certain 
‘reasons after I had turned it ont I thought better to call a 
pancake, as it obstinately refused to rise, and gradually 
assumed the consistency of sole leather. These dishes, 
supplemented by large quantities of matsutaki, furnished 
an abundant if not degistible meal. My youthful host, 
who to my secret annoyance would remain while I play- 
ed Soyer in this very amateur manner, largely diminished 
the amount of beef in my stew, by continually partaking 
of portions under pretence of seeing if it were done. The 
well known perversity and evil mindeduess of pots and 
paus declared themselves as usual by boiling over when 
wanted to simmer, and by growing suddenly stone cold if 
taken off the fire for a moment, also iu burning and scald- 
ing fingers on the least provocation and creating in the 
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mind of the cook au almost irrepressible desire to shy 
everything out of the window, and after anathematizing all 
persons alike guilty and innocent, to go sulky and sup- 
perless to bed. Under the circumstances, I consider 
that I achieved a grand success over my temper and my 
materiuls, and though my servant admitted that he per- 
ferred Japanese cookery, he hastened to assure me that 
my gastronomical attempts were ‘‘ makoto-nt umat.” 

In the evening came to my room unannounced numbers 
of unknown, but perfectly polite gentlemen, all with the 
same questions about mining and diamond hunting. It 
was in vain that I told them that I was not in search of | 
a New Eldorado; that I ‘did not expect to pick up a 
Koh-i-noor. My protestations were useless. If I was 
not after silk what was I after, if not diamonds? Was I 
a merchant? No. Was I a naval or a military man? 
No. Wasla yakunin? No. Then why should I go 
into the heart of the mountains in cold weather, if it was 
not to spy out the mineral wealth or look for deposits of 
precious stones. Once more had I to inspect aud pass my 
opinion on all kinds of worthless bits of mineral. Again 
and again did I tell them the names and colours of all 
precious stones. I had to tax my memory (and burden 
my conscience) with statements about the largest dia- 
monds in the world, their weight and value, and to my 
astonishment found that they were in no way comparable 
to ove that had recently been found somewhere in Shinshiu, 
no one could positively say where, and sent to Tokiéd 
for valuation. This apocryphal story I had first listened 
to at K6éfu, and here it was again with many variations. 
The facts as given were somewhat vague, but there was 
no doubt in the mind of any one present that such a 
magnificent diamond had been discovered, and taking my 
statement about the Koh-i-noor asa basis for valuation, 
there was a unanimously expressed belief that the lucky 
finder of this star of Japan “ would be ten times as rich as 
Mitsui.” ; 

They would not go, these guests of mine. I stood them 
saké all round several times and they seemed firmer fixed 
than ever. Nay, fresh arrivals kept coming in, announcing 
themselves with the most respectful of bows and the politest 
of salutations, and adding to the thick cloud of tobacco 
smoke which almost hid their presence from me, and 
through which the caudles shone blue and dim. ‘There 
was no retreat possible on my part, until at last about 
half-past eleven, regardless of good manuers, I endeavoured 
to give a broad hint that I was tired of delivering lectures 
on Brazilian and Sduth African diamond fields, by appear- 
ing to become deeply absorbed in the Globe edition of 
Shakespear, which, with a Japanese dictionary, constituted 
my travelling library. Short sighted being that I was, 
this bronght on me a fresh volley of questions. “ What 
honoured book was that ?” 

“ ‘The book of a famous English writer.” 

“ Although it was indeed impolite, on what subjects did 
he write ?” 

“Well, dramatic pieces—jorori—and plays for acting.” 

‘ And how did English actors behave, and what voice 
did they assume, and if not too troublesome would I give a 
seat of acting ? Ah, if I only please would consent. 

es, my servant said I often acted at the English theatre 
in Yokohama with other gentlemen ; would I not gratify 
them now ?” 

It was in vain that I expressed my dislike to raise my 
voice and indulge in such gestures as acting would com- 
pel me to use. No refusal or apology was listened to, uutil 
at last in despair of ever having any peace, I grasped 
a broad bladed: cooking knife that lay on the floor, and 
siezing the Japanese nearest to me, I threw him down 
or a pile of quilts and mattrasses, while, flourishing over 
him the dreadful weapon, with rolling eyes and horrid 
guttural growls, accompanied by a demonstration of rage 
that would have put to shame Macready in his wildest 
moods, I thuudered out the words that first caught my 
eye :— 

“ Liaro r.r.r. and slave...er! 
* * ¥* if thou speakes’t false 
Upon the next tr.r.r.ree shalt thou hang alive...er 
Till famine cling thee.”’ 

I had never bargained for the sensation I caused, 
The house literally rose at me, for away went 
paper slides and over went the candlesticks as wy 
frighteved audience disappeared in every direction 
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The unfortunate victim of my fury happened to be my 
host, and as soon as I released him, he threw himself into 
such an abject attitude of entreaty that my strength left 
me, and I was so overcome with the emotions caused by 
the scene that I could for some time offer no explanation. 
Of course it ended in my calling them all back,—though 
some camé tremblingly—and standing some more saké. 
But I had only to begin to roll my eyes and growl 
to cause anxious looks to be turned to the staircase, 
and whilst they thanked me for the entertainment 
I had afforded them, they expressed a strong wish 
that I would refrain from giving auy more examples of 
tragic acting. 

So we kept dreadful hours, and 1 foresaw that my 
setting out the next morning would be late in conse- 
quence. . 





CHAPTERS OF JAPANESE HISTORY. 





THE SUSPENDED CEILING. 


It happened in the days of the second Shogun Hidetada, 
a son of Iyeyasu the great founder of the Tokugawa 
dynasty, who was enjoyitig the peace and prosperity so 
dearly won by that great general and noble statesman. 
Such was the tranquillity of the country after nearly a 
century of bloody strife and national disorder, that, as the 
Japanese saying is, “there was no breath to stir a ripple.” 
The event now to be related is the only one that occurred 
to trouble the peaceful reign of Hidetada. 

Now the Shégun loved his younger son Tadanaga far 
better than his firstborn Iyemitsu, and was desirous of 
making him his heir. Many of his officers and retainers, 
divining their Lord’s wishes, upheld him in his opinion 
and frequently advised him to act according to his inclina- 
tion. But Hidetada possessed sufficient judgment to 
see that it would be imprudent to set aside the just 
claims of his eldest son, and that besides being a vio- 
lation of the rights of famiiy, and of the expressed 
will of the great Iyeyasu, it would inevitably lead to 
trouble. He thus put aside his desire, and in the 9th 
year of Genwa (1623) he abdicated in favour of his 
eldest son Iyemitsu. It may be here remarked that 
the great qualities of his grandfather seem to have des- 
cended to Iyemitsu, who proved himself a worthy suc- 
cessor of the first Shogun, none of his successors having 
surpassed him in statesmanship and general administra- 
tive ability. At the sume time the favourite son of the ex- 
Shogun Hidetada was sent to the castle of Sumpu, and 
created lord over the greater part of the province of 
Suruga, (thenceforth enlled Suruga Daiuazon) Kodzuke- 
no-suke Masadzumi, the daimio of Utsunomiya, and Hi- 


raiwa Kadzui-no-kami Chikayoshi, the daimzo of Gunuai, | 


both of whom, and especially the latter, had rendered 
great services to lyeyasu, being appointed his guardians. 

Now a certain officer named Honda, who either from a 
special liking for the young Prince Tadanaga whose 

guardiau he had formerly been, or more probably from a 
wish to obtain influence in the Bakufu by ingratiating 
himself with both the ex-Shégun and ‘Tadanaga, had 
been one of the most prominent among those who had 
urged Hidetada to make Tadanaga his succesor, grew 
daily more anxious to carry his wishes into effect. So 
intensely did his heart burn with this desire that he 
would allow no consideration to restrain him from carry- 
ing out his plan, and seeing no other way of accomplish- 
ing his purpose, he determined to attempt the life of Iye- 
mitsu, even if the plot should end in his own destruction 
and the ruin of his family. 

Honda commenced by disclosing his plan toa friend 
Hirasawa. Now this Hirasawa was a man into whose soul 
no thought of treachery had ever eutered, and who had 
always been noted for his devotion to the House of Toku- 
gawa; but such was the influence of the arguments 
brought forward by Honda that he finally promised his 
aid in the carrying out of the scheme. The next step 
wus to persuade ‘Torii Sakid-no-suke Sadatsune, the 
doimio of Yamagata in Dewa, to join in the conspiracy. 
As all these were men who had rendered such great and 
faithful services to the Tokugawa cause, their loyalty was 
eutirely uususpected by the Shogun or by any weimbers of 


the Bakufu. 
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Years rolled on, and no fitting opportunity presented 
itself for the carrying out of their cherished plans, until 
in the 4th month of the 8th year of Kanyei (1636) it was 
reported that the Shégun was about to leave Yedo and 
proceed to Nikk6 pay a visit to the tomb of his grand- 
father Iyeyasu. Hirasawa at once communicated with 
Honda and pointed out that at last the time was come for 
the accomplishment of their scheme. Honda then said, 
“T have long pondered over certain measures, which 
if adopted, will, I am confident, ensure success. Hirasawa 
replied that he, too, had formed a plan, which was to invite 
the Shégun to pay a visit to Honda’s castle in Utsunomiya, 
during his journey to Nikké. 

This, it appears, was the very course Honda had deter- 
mined upon adopting, and which they mutually agreed to 
follow. It was therefore arranged that Honda should 
proceed at once to Yedo, and thence to Utsunomiya to 
make the necessary preparations, while Hiraiwa managed 
affairs in Sumpu. Honda therefore set out for the cap- 
ital of the Shégun, and procuring an interview with 
him, stated that he was on a visit to his castle at 
Utsunomiya, and hearing that His Highness was about 
to procede to Nikk6é, begged that he would honour 
him by a visit, Utsunomiya being half way to the Sacred 
Mountain. The Shdégun, with no suspicion that 
in these tranquil times any plot was laid against his life, 
gave a favourable reply and accepted the invitation. 
Honda theu taking his leave, proceeded with all haste to 
his castle. On arriving he assembled all his chief retain- 
ers and laid his plans before them. After deep consulta- 
tion, it was decided that 2 room, set apart for the use of 
the Shégun, should be constructed with a false ceiling 
suspended by ropes and weighted ‘with heavy stones, 
arranged in such a manner that on cutting the ropes the 
whole mass should fall and crush the Shégun beneath it. 


To construct this diabolic apparatus all the most skilfal 
carpenters in Utsunomiya were engaged, one of Honda's 
most trusted retainers, by name Kawamura Yukiiye, being 
appointed to superintend the work. By him Honda was 
strongly advised not to content himself with the death of 
the Shogun, but to take measures that would ensure the 
certain destruction of all the powerful nobles and retainers 
who would accompany him to Nikk6, such as the Regent, 
Ii-kamon-no-kami and the rest, “ For” said he, “if ouly 
the Shégun be slain the Bakufu authorities ‘may be in- 
duced to send such a force against you as shall sweep away 
you and all your house.” Honda, however, refused to 
lend himself to such a scheme of wholesale murder, sayiug 
that if Lyemitsu was killed the only one that could suc- 
ceed him was T'adanaga, and that as long as this, the 
sole wish of his heart was accomplished, he cared not what 
might happen to him or his House. He further added 
that he did not compass the death of the Shogun from 
at feeling of hatred to his person or his Government, 
but solely from the respect and love he bore Tadanaga. 

In the course of a short times beautifully fitted bath- 
rooin, with a death-bearing ceiling, was completed, and 
Honda daily awaited the arrival of the Shogun. The 
carpenters engaged on the work had never been permitted 
on any peetence whatever to step outside the castle gates, 
and now that their work was finished they were ordered 
to remain in the castle until after the arrival of the Shégan. 
They wonderingly accepted their imprisonment, which 
was made to them as light as possible, as they were well 
cared for and feasted each day on the best of everything. 
Now among the carpenters who had been employed on 
the treacherous work, was a haudsome young fellow named 
Yotaro, who was in love with the danghter ofa wealthy 
man named Joyemon, who lived in the same village of 
Shiwomura but a short distance from Utsunomiya. This 
girl, who was as clever and accomplished as_ she 
was beautiful, had been brought up surrounded by 
every luxury, and her futher, a wealthy and proud 
man, was in no way inclined to give her in marriage to 
an ordinary mechanic. Yotaro had therefore promised 
his love that he would -work with the utmost industry at 
his trade, and thus place lrimself in such a position that 
her father could no longer refuse his consent to their 
marriage. 

Now Yotaro having finished work at the castle, chafedl 
against the deteution, which prevented him from seeing 
Ler to whom all his beart was devoted, At last, unable 
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any longer to control his impatience, he went to the gate- 
keepers and implored them to allow him to leave the 
casile, promising to return in a short time, The gate- 
keepers, notwithstanding the strict orders they bad re- 
ceived to let vo one go out from the castle, could not re- 
sist his entreaties, for his good looks and joyous temper 
made him a favourite with all, and his reputation for 
trustworthiness was well known. They therefore allowed 
him secretly to leave the castle, and he at once made his 
way in all haste to the dwelling of his future bride. After 
the first delighted greeting was over, in answer to her 
enquiries he told the maiden all that had transpired at the 
castle, and the nature of the work ou which he and his 
fellow workmen had been engaged; also how strict 
orders had been given that no one should pass the outer 
gates until after the arrival of the Shogun, and that he 
had only succeeded in getting away by stealth aud must 
return at once before his absence could be discovered. 

But at the castle, during Yotaro’s absence, it happened 
unluckily that Kawamura called a muster of all the 
workmen, and finding, Yotaro missing demanded the 
cause of his nbsence. When he learned that he had left the 
Castile and gone toa neighbouring village Le was furious, 
and fearing lest any hint of the plot should be disclosed, 
he at once gave orders for the execution of the unhappy 
carpenters, which order was immediately executed, and 
when poor Yotaro returned in all haste to the castle 
from his stolen interview, it was only to meet the 
same cruel fate as his unfortunate companions. 

Now one of the gatekeepers of the castle, becoming 
alarmed at orders given for the execution of the unhappy 
carpenters, whose lot he feared he might perhaps be 
called upon to share, secretly deserted his post, and not 
kwowing that it had been carried out, went to the families 
of the murdered men and informed them of the approach- 
ing fate of their relatives. The latter, grieved beyond 
measure at the intelligence and being yet in doubt if so 
cruel a command would actually be carried into effect, 
made their way in a body to the castle, petitioning for the 
lives of their fathers or husbands or brothers or sons, on 
whom they depended for their support. Kawamura, on be- 
ing informed of their arrival, ordered them to be bronglit 
into his presence, and there informed them that the crime 
committed by the workmen was unpardonable, inasmuch 
as they had broken into the storehouse and stolen the 
treasures kept within. He further told them that al- 
though the sentence had. not yet been carried into effect, 
owing to the anticipated arrival of the Shégun, the 
criminals would certainly be put to death as soon as His 
Highness had departed. So, filled with grief, the families 
of the workmen had to return to their desolate homes. 

When Joyemon’s daughter heard of the fate that had 
befallen her lover, she was maddened with grief and re- 
fused all comfort, weeping incessantly. And thus did she 
reason :—Yotaro isa man to whom the idea of stealing 
would never have occurred. The tale is false, and in all 
this tragedy is some deep mystery concealed. Then she 
remembered the tale of the bath room with its cnoningly 
contrived ceiling, which she had heard from her lover 
when he secretly visited her so few short hours before his 
death. So writing a letter with all the particulars which 
she could call to mind, and sta ing that without her lover 
life was worthless, she stabbed herself and died. This 
letter her grief-stricken father found by the side of her 
body,and having read, determined on revenge. With 
this view he set out to disclose the whole plot, and thus 
cause the destruction of his lord Honda, whose scheming 
had brought about all this wretchedness. 

On the 13th of the fourth month the Shogun left Yedo, 
and by the seventeenth, the day that Joyemon had dis- 
covered the letter, was close to Utsunomiya. IJi-kamon- 
no-kami, who rode in advance of the procession, had 
advanced as fur as Honda's castle gates, when Joyemon 
approached him and requested him to grant an immediate 
iuterview, stating that he had a matter of the gravest 
imvortance to communicate. His request was granted, 
and Joyemon showed his daughter's letter and stated his 
suspicion, At first Kamon-no-kami did not believe the 
tale, but being a sagacious man, he deemed it advisable to 
be on his guard lest the Shégun should be allowed to full 
into a trap. ‘Thanking his informant therefore, he at once 
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retainers by means of which the plot, if any existed, 
should be evaded. What his plans were will be presently 
related. 

At this juncture Honda came out of the castle and prof- 
fered a welcome to Kamon-no-kami. And now it seemed 
as if everything was about to favour the fulfilment of his 
wicked plan. 

By this time the Shégun had arrived at Ishibashi, 
which is distant only about two leagues from Utsunomiya, 
and was proceeding or his way, when a messenger arrived 
suddenly from Yedo, bearing a letter from the couucil 
stating that the ex-Shégun Hidetada had been suddenly 
siezed with a dangerous illness, and requesting that His 
Highness would return iinmediately and attend his father. 

His Highness, greatly surprised at the receipt of such 
intelligence, desired Kamon-no-kami to attend him at 
once, and on his arrival with Honda, the Shégun handed 
him the communication which, as he supposed, had just 
been sent to him from Yedo. Kamon-no-kami, on reading 
the letter, which he bad himself composed and caused to be 
written, advised the Shogun to return without loss of time, 
urging that he could at any time visit the tombs at Nik- 
k6, or even send a deputy to present his offerings, but 
that it was imperative upon him to be present at what 
might prove tu be the death-bed of his father. Then 
turning to Honda, he told him how keen was the Shé- 
guu’s regret that by the occurrence of such an outward 
circumstance he should be deprived of the pleasure of 
enjoying his hospitality, after all the preparations that he 
bad made at his castle for the reception of His Highness. 
He, however, begged that he would accompany him on 
his return journey to Yedo. Honda was in despair at 
this unlooked for failure of his plans, but concealing his 
disappointment, he promised to accept the Shdgun’s in- 
vitation, and returned to his castle. 

One of the attendants of the Shégun, named Itakura, 
was appointed to act as the deputy of the Shégun, and to 
proceed to Nikké to present prayers aud offerings. The 
real intention of his journey, however, was that iu accor- 
dance with Kamon-no-kami’s secret instructions he might 
stop by the way at Hondn’s castle, and try and find out 
something of the suspected plot. In the mean time Ka- 
mon-no-kami had relieved the mind of the Shégun from 
its anxiety respecting his father’s condition, by privately 
informing him that the letter was false, and why it had 
been written. It wns then suggested that His Highness 
should remain at Ishibashi for that night, and set out on 
his return to Yedo the following morning. But Ishikawa 
Hachiyemon, one of the advisers of the Shégun, disap- 
proved of the Shogun remaining even one night at Ishi- 
bushi, saying that a man like Honda, who was capable of 
concocting so deep laid a plot, might not hesitate to make 
an iminediate and open attack, and that it would be better 
that His Highness should set out secretly without delay, 
leaving his escort to follow in ‘the morning. Adopting 
this advice, Kamon-no-kami said that he would im- 
imedately send on one Matsudaira Echizen-no-kami 
to announce in Yedo that the Shégun would leave 
Ishibashi early on the following morning, so that neces- 
sary preparations might be made for his reception. But 
actually the Shogun took his place in Matsudaira’s kago, 
and with a small guard commanded by Ishikawa started 
at midnight for Yedo, while Matsudaira was to take his 
place in the morning in the kago of the Shégun. This - 
fact was kept secret from all members of the escort except 
Ishikawa, 

Now Ishikawa, who was man of immense strength, 
made the Aago bearers run with all speed, not even allow- 
ing them time to take their food. They managed to keep 
up until noon of the next day, when all had given in ex- 
hausted but one. Ishikawa himself therefore took the 
pole in front aud carried the kago for two hours, by which 
time they had advanced as far as Kuri, when the man 
who had hold of the hinder end of the pole could go no 
further, Ishikawa, then pulling the pole well forward, 
hoisted the kago on his shoulder, and thus carried it until 
seven o'clock in the evening, where he arrived at the 
great gate of the Shoguu’s palace xt Yedo. When he 
announced the return of the Shégun, and demanded ad- 
mittance, the yatekeepers went to Matsudaira Idzu-no-kami 
who had command of the palace during the Shégun’s 


decided ou his wode of procedure, and gave orders to his ,absence, and asked him whether they should open the 
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gate, but he replied that he had no knowledge of the 
return of the Shégun, and that the great gate could by no 
means be opened at night. This refusal so enraged 
Ishikawa, that with the pole of the ago he broke open 
the small side gate, and would have forced an entrance, 


but the men on guard threatened to kill him if he used}. 


further force. Fearing, therefore, that in the scuffle 
which might arise if he persisted in his attempt that the 
Shéguu might receive some injury, he took the kago 
round to one of the gates in the rear of the palace, and 
there managed to obtain admission, and as soon as the 
Shogun got out of the kago he was at once recognised, 
all the people in the palace being greatly surprised at his 
unannounced return. The following day Matsudaira 
Echizen-no-kami arrived with the Shégun’s train, and 
entered the palace in great magnificence accompanied by 
all the high officials. | 

Itakura, the deputy sent to Nikkd, very soon returned, 
having received unmistakable proofs that the plot had actual- 
ly been laid, and that ithad for its ohject the raising of Tada- 
naga to the Shdgunate. He had also ascertained that Torii, 
the Daimio of Yamagata, was an accomplice with Honda. 
On learning these facts li Kamon-no-kami immediately 
issued orders to Honda to collect his forces and proceed 
to chastise Torii, who had been detected in a traitorous 
plot against the life of the Shdgun, at the same time 
issuing similar orders to Torii with respect to Honda. 
At the same time he sent Ukio-no-suke Shigenaga, at 
the head of three hundred men, to lie in wait for both 
Honda and Torii, at a place between the towns of Utsu- 
nomiya and Yamagata. 

Honda had no alternative but to obey the orders of the 
Bakufu, but feeling sure that Torii would offer him no 
resistance, he set out at the head of only a few men for 
Yamagata, not to attack Torii, but to hold a consultation 
with him, and if possible arrange some means for break- 
ing out into open rebellion against the Shogun. Torii, 
believing the same of Honda, had started out from Yama- 
gata with similar intentions when they were both cap- 
tured on the road by Ando and brought prisoners to Yedo, 
where they were confined in the yashzki of Kamon-no-kami. 

On examination it was found that Torii, although an 
accomplice, had taken no active part in the plot. He was 
therefore ordered to be kept in confinement, and although 
his estates and title were forfeited, his son was granted an 
estate of considerable extent at Nibu in Shimotsuke. 
Honda, traitor though he had proved himself, was, not 
disgraced by the sword of the executioner, but was per- 
mitted to perform seppuku. His family were, however, 
degraded, and his retainers punished according to the 
part they had taken in the plot. The other accomplices, 
Hiraiwa and Sadanaga, both committed suicide when they 
heard that the plot was discovered. | 

The case of Ishikawa Hacheyimon presented great dif- 
ficulties. Although he had rendered excellent service to 
the Shégun} by bringing him to Yedo in safety, yet the 
crime that he had committed in attempting to force an en- 
trance into the palace was unpardonable. He was there- 
fore Lanished to a small island at the mouth of the Sumi- 
da-gawa, still known by the name of Ishikawa-jima. but 
was afterwards rewarded with an estate of four hundred 
koku per year. 
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We understand that Mr Kwok A-cheong is to become the 
purchaser of the P. and O. 8S. 8S. Bombay, the purchase-money is 
said to be $30,000. She will be fitted with new boilers by the 
West Point Foundry and have a thorough overhauling.—China 
Mail 





A telegram from New York arrived last night announcing the 
arrival of the Glenartury on the Sth instant, \tifty-two days from 
Shanghai, including stoppages at Amoy, Singapore, etc. We be- 
lieve this is the fastest run that has been made from here to New 
York. The Lowdown Casth’s time is sixty or sixty-one days, of 
which five days were lost at Singapore owing to an accident, but 
even With this the G/ews time is the best.—Shanyhai Courier, 


The charges by Mrayers late U.S. Consul-Goneral at Shanghai, 
auaiist Mir. Seward the U.S. Minister to Peking, Lave, we are 
informed, been formally drawn up, and placed in the hands of Mr. 
WM Springer of Hlinois, who was to present them at the earliest 
day possible and ask for an investigation. —Itis probable the Com. 
mittes on Forcign Affairs will be directed to deal with them,— 


Shamyhad Cunrier, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ All letters Saad for insertion sen cherie Ie fogs name end 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantes 
of good faith and will be subjected to a rigid excision of all pase 
offensive ur scurrilous matter. To this rule no exception wil be 
under any circumstances whatever. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by our 
Correspondents. | 


QUID PRO QUO. 
No. 2. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Mat.” 
T6ki6, 15th December, 1877. 


Srr.—You together with the Editor of the Japaz 
Daily Herald, seem to think that the argument in favour 
of the independent right of Japan to regulate her own 
import tariff, and to cleim a gutd pro quo for each and 
privilege which she grants to other nations ; is somewhat 
invalidated by the simple mistake of enumeration dutiable 
imports into Great Britain made in the Nicht Nichi Shim- 
bun, and which the Editor of the Matl wrongfully thinks 
we have followed in our letter of the 7th instant published 
in his paper of the 8th. 

But we would now inform you our learned opponents 
that we do not rest our arguments, upon any such slender 
foundation, but that the point is rathcr that the British 
Government claims and exercises the right to lay imposts 
upon goods imported into that country, to make those 
duties heavy or light, or to admit certain articles free of 
duty, in the free and independent exercise of the national 
sovereignty, as shall seem to them best to conduce to 
their own domestic interests, without any regard for the 
advantage or disadvantage of any foreign nation. 

If the Government of Great Britain believed that 
British trade would be benefited thereby, it would not 
hesitate for one moment to put a high duty upon silk as 
it now does upon ‘Tobacco, Spirits, Tea ete. 

Great Britain in making treaties with other powers 
does not resign its own interest, and advantages in favour 
of other nations, without a gutd pro quo, and that was the 
real points of the argument in the “ Nicht Micht Shim- 
bun.” 

But in our article of the 7th instant, published in the 
Japan Weekly Mail, of the 8th we did not speak of 
our silk and tea as imported into Great Britain, but 
we said “ Our silk and tea, when imported” into Europe, 
pay fur heavier duties,” ete. 

And considerable quantities of our teas do find their 
way into some parts of Europe, and our silk but little of 
it goes to Great Britain where it is duty free, but the 
great bulk of it goes to other European countries where it 
does pay high import duties. So we were quite accurate 
in our facts after all, the Editor of the Japan Weekly 
Mail to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And as in commercial treaties we cannot well be expect- 
ed to discriminate in favour of Great Britain against France, 
Italy and other Continental European countries, therefore, 
in the consideration of questions of national sovereignty, 
and of reciprocity, when we find one nation imposing high 
tariffs upon our tobacco, tea and wines, and another nation 
fixing a high tax upon our silks, we are compelled to 
include all in one when we come to consider what taxes 
we shall levy foreign goods imported into our  coun- 
try. If Great Britain persuade our in any way induce 
France and Italy and other countries to admit our 
silk and rice duty free, and France or Italy can in- 
duce Great Britain to admit our Tobacco Saké and tea 
free of duty, then it will be time for us to consider what 
guid pro quo we can give to them in return. But while 
all these Sovereign states exercise their independeut rights 
to foster and protect their own domestic interests regard- 
less of our interests or advantages, we must insist upon 
the justice of our claims to the same free exercise of our 
national sovereignty for the protection and advancement 
of our own domestic interests. No brave Briton would 
stand by and see a slave or a prisoner who was bound 
hand and foot, attacked and brutaly beaten by some merci- 
ruffian, When a fight begins amongst British 
Coolics, how quickly they form a ring and cry out, 


“stand back”! “Qne atatime” {1 , Fairplay,” 11. Bus 
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still even British Statesmen and Diplomatic agents con- 
stantly endeavour to bind our nation fast, hand and foot, 
and then allow the whole world to attack us at once in 
the great commercial strife, in which all others beside 
ourselves are quite free of hand and limb to buffet us as 
they please !!! 

No! No!! Messrs. Mail and Herald, we will not 
allow you to raise a dust about some trifling error of 
words, with which to blind us, and so hide from our view 
the real point of our argument | 

In the days of “Old Japan,” when the eyes of our 
people were but half open as they were just begining to 
arouse themselves after long centuries of sleep, your 
national representatives often succeeded in leading us 
away from the real point at issue, as well as in frighten- 
ing and bullying us into false positions, by which you 
gained your own selfish ends to our great sorrow ! But 
now a broader light has dawned upon us, and “New 
Japan” can no longer be frightened with twilight 
ghosts and hobgoblins and made to run away while 
you gather up the golden “Kobans” and all our other 
treasares and fly off like birds of prey over the sea 
with your ill-gotten gains! ! Our people no longer lie in 
wait to shed noble British blood for which you used to 
demand such a high price and for which we were com- 
pelled to pay such heavy indemnities!! We now see 


more clearly our own rights and the proper means of 


protecting them ! We now mean to treat you all ay men 
like ourselves, and not as either gods or devils, and we 
expect from you reciprocity and equality of international 
rights and privileges ! 

Your Home Government cannot assert the right or the 
power to regulate the tariffs upon the trade of its colo- 
nies. Each one of the Colonial Governments claims and 
exercise these rights for itself, as we see in Canada, the 
West Indies Australia, India and other dependencies of the 
British crown, where the tariffs are as various as the names 
and localities of the several colonies. This being the case 
with your own Home Government and its dependencies, 
with what face then do you come to this Empire of the 
Eastern Sea and demand of us that we shall disregard our 
own domestic interests for your sakes ? 

We think any one who can boldly make such unreason- 
able demands, and persist in trying to support them with 
all kinds of sophistry without a single blush, must indeed 
have faces of brass, or hearts of stone! In your little 
British Islands you cunningly manage to admit duty free 
such foreign products as you need in your own domestic 
manufactures, but upon such foreign goods as you know 
your people will have even though they be heavily taxed 
you put on a great duty and so you manage with shrewd- 
ness to raise nearly as much duty under the banner of 
‘“ Free Trade” as the United States is able to raise under 
a Protective Tariff!” We do not find fault with you for 
this, but we think it will serve us asa good precedent, 
helping us to lay claim to a like free exercise of our own 
sovereign rights, in the fostering and protection of our own 
domestic interests. 

If you come to us with sincere and generous offers, to 

ive usa fair guid pro quo for what you wish to get 

m us, we shall be most happy to listen to your pro- 
posals, but if you come demanding great concessions for 
which you are willing to give little or nothing in return, 
we must say as we have said before, “ emphaticaly No !” 
to all such unfair and unreasonable offers. Our people 
have a saying “ Go-bu, Go-bu,” which means half and 
half, or, an equal division, or in other words guid pro quo, 
and we beg of you to study these words earnestly for a 
while, and see if you cannot find in them an equal appli- 
cability to Japan, as that which you suppose them to have 
for Western nations ! 


And believe me, 
Yours reciprocally now 
and forever mistaken, 


RENAISANCE DU JAPON. 


[We can vouch for the genuineness of the above letter 
which at first sight reads like a cruel joke at the expense 
of this country. But our Correspondent must refrain from 
personalities, and above all must practise the supreme 
virtue of brevity. —Ep. J. W.M.] 
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INQUEST. 
Tokio, 19th December, 1877. 
Before H. 8. WiLkinson, Esq., Coroner, 
and 


W. B. Mason, 
G,. E. GreGory, 
J. Crossy, 


' An Inquést was held this duy at the Teukiji Hotel touching the 
death of F. C. Hayes, 

J. Hall, of Teukiji, deposed.—I happened to be standing at the 
front door of Mr Hayes’ house yesterday afternoon at about five 
minutes to 5, I waa talking ton Japaneee about private business, 
when a Jupunese boy came out of Mr Hayes’ house and asked me to 
go upetaire, us his master was lying in bed all covered over with 
blood. I went into the hotel and asked Mra Blockley’s brother, Mr 
Allman, to go upstairs with me, When we got into his bedroom, we 
found three Japanese boys there and Mr Huyes lying in bed all 
covered with blood. Whien I saw hiin he was still alive. I came 
downstairs and ran out for Dr Fuulids, who at once came over with 
me, and we went upto Mr Hayes’ bedroom together. After remain- 
ing in the room a short time with Dr Faulds, he asked me if I would 
be good enough to fetch Dr Manning, who lived at Takanawa. [ 
did not get back until about a quarter past seven, ao I was not pre- 
sent when Mr Hayes died. 

By a Juror bse pie a revolver lying on @ chest near the bed. I sup- 
pose the boy put it there. Mr Hayes did not speak to me. He was 
breathing with difficulty. I wasin the Yedo Hotel about 10 minutes 
before the boy onlled me. Idid not hear the report of the revolver. 
The boys went up before I did. 

By the Coroner :—It must have taken place while I was in the 
Hotel. The room was full of smoke. I wentto call Mrs Blockley 
and her brother before going upstairs to see Mr Hayes. 

By a Juror:—I did not ask the boys whether they were present when 
Mr Hayes shot himself. ‘hey did not tell me so. Two boys were 
at the bottom of the stairs. 1 did not clearly understand what they 
meant at first, 80 asked again of the cook, and on learning the state of 
the case Iwentup. Ido not know whether Mr Hayes was alone or 


Jurors. 


not when he shot himself. I did not see the revolver until Dr Faulds 


came. 

Tomojiro Hatsushiba, cautioned to speak the truth, said: Tama 
native of Obamamura, Hizen. I was employed as Mr Hayes’ servant, 
Mymaster's illness commenced on the 10th of this month. He has 
throughout ate but little. On the 11th he was‘able to get up, but 
since then he has been obliged to keep his bed. His illness seemed 
to be of the character of diurrlies. A Japanese doctor came about 
half past one o’clook one day. Te was the doctor that lives just 
beyond the Seiyoken Hall and is called Kumogawa. On the 14th 
or 15th, I cannot exactly remember, Dr Faulds came to 
visit Mr Hayes. Dr Faulds did not come yesterday, that is, 
of course, until after the accident. My master obtained medicine 
and pills from Kumogawa which he took. Mr Takahashi came 
about nine in the morning and stayed until about half past four. 
The report of firearms was heard about half an hour after. I went 
into Mr Hayes room twice after Mr Takahashi left, alone, and then 
came down and was sitting smoking and talking with the cook when 
the report washeard I then rushed upstairs and found Mr Hayes 
gasping for breath and bleeding profusely ; his hands were closed, 
and the revolver was lying on the floor beside the bed. I ran down- 
stairs and out of dvors and called Mr Hall, who happened to be stand- 
ing there. He sent us (cook and myself) upstairs to hold Mr Hayes’ 
hunds. The Yedo Hotel cook aleo went up withus. ‘Lhen Mrs 
Blockley came and shortly afterwards Dr Faulds. Shortly after 
this my master died. 


By a Juror :—I was down below with the cook when the report 
was heard. The third party came after. 


H. Faulds, M.D., sworn :—I was called tosee Mr Hayes on Friday 
the 14th. He complained of pain in his upper part of the head and of 
sleeplessness; his pulse was rather stronger and faster than usual but 
he had no appearance of fever nbout him. I prescribed a sleeping 
draught. I got a note from him the next day saying that he had 
had no sleep and that he wished me to see him again. He still com- 
plained of severe pain in the upper part of his head and of not hav- 
ing had any sleep. [ felt strongly persuaded that he was mentally 
excited aid asked him the question and pressed him for an answer, 
but he said ‘‘no.” I injected morphine under the skin. Next day 
I had & note signed by Mr Bottomley saying I need not come round 
again unless ape requested. Last night, about 5 o’clock, I went 
to see Mr Hayes. There was no apparent disorder about the room, 
Mr Hayes was lying, with his head in a pool of blood, on the bed. 
The lower part of his face was covered with blood. He was lying 
in what might be called an easy and natural position, with his hands 
over the bed-clothes, which were not disturbed; his head was 
little over toward his right. There was no weapon in his 
hands, nor did I notico any immediately about him. A revolver 
was found on a large box near the window, looking as though it had 
been carefully placed there. It could not have been dropped where it 
was from his hands, I think. His eyes were closed and the pupils 
were natural. Blood was issuing from his nostrils and mouth in 
considerable quantities, also bloody froth. He was breathing heavi- 
ly and slowly and with great dificulty, making a loud rattling 
noise as of blood in the lungs, etc. I saw no external marks of 
violence, but on opening his mouth the tongue was found blacken- 
ed; the teeth were quite uninjured. I examined the palate and 
found that there was some injury there. While attempting to ex- 
amine it he made u violent atart and caught my finger. I got a 
cork and inserted it between his teeth and made efforts to stop the 
bleeding, and immediately sent for Dr. Manning. Mr Hayes died 
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in about twelvo or thirteon minures after my arrival. The IN THE TOKIO SAIBANSHO, 
revolver was not smeared with blood, but I found some very minute Before Yamauor» Maaaxt, Hanji. 


specks of blood on it that seemed fresh. I made a post mortem ex- 
Monday, December 17, 1877. 


amination to-day with Dr. Manning. (Were Dr. Faulds guve a long 
Tue NETHERLANDS TRADING SOOIETY vs. MasvYE JrmOBEI. 


description of the wound aud general condition of the head and 
body). There was no evidence to prove that death was due to This was a claim for $8,691.26, a debt ince Hons ‘ola: 
ment of silk, made by defendant to plaintiffs. 


chronic disease, us the deceased appeured to be well-nouriebed and 
healthy. ; 

By "the Jury.. There were some opaque spots on the| The plaintiffs were represented by Mr. M. Dames; defendant 
brain, probably the result of inflamatory action, which might ac- appeared personally. ntl th of April, 1870 
count or the pain. Ivan hardly conceive it possible that the wound| _Plaintiffstated that they, in the ae bail: p arts "Neth ucet- 
could have been inflicted hy anyone vlse. ‘The teeth were uninjured | ed bs defendant to transmit for him gist 680 rc to . ser ands 

O. J. Manning, M.D. M.R.C.S., sworn :—I saw Mr Hayes at u| for sale there; that they. received 1 ‘a pa gtr en » and9 
about 8.15 p.m. He was lying on the bed dead, but the body was atill| bales on the 27th of the same Sey », and t ~ t 7 on the 
warm. The bed clothes about the head and chert w-re covered with | first named day, advanced defen qc sl ee me : a second 
blood, and blood-stained froth was vozing from his lips. T made a post | $4,650. Defendant consigned his si oy P fect 8 sak Noth. 
mortem examination to-day with Dr. Kuulds, Ou opening the head I | J@panese merchant, was unable pa ee f ide si i sient horas 
found a wound atthe buck of the pulate large enough to admit one’s | erlands, and the plaintiffe advanced Haire ‘hy ant ag he ae 
finger, and taking »n upward, outwyrd and backward direction, to-| less 10 per cent., the account to be finally balance ter the silk 
wards the left ear but rather in front of it. ‘Ihere were no marke of | had been sold in Holland. ‘The plaintiffe were to be credited with 8 
injury «bout the lips or the teeth, The vessels of the brain were con-| per cent. commission, and & per cent, interest on the come b 
gested und contained durk-culoured blood. The conditions were the | all the expenses connected with the ship ree and oa gree a 
same as stated by Dr. Faulds, and the only conclusion I oan draw ia| be deducted from the proceeds of sule, and the surplus, i la , to be 
that the deceased died of an injury inflicted by his own band, handed to the consignor who, on the other hand, would have to 

Jno. W. Hall, of No, 67 Yokohama, ssid.—I was very well ac-| indemnify the consignees, if the proceeds of sale proved insufficient 
quainted with the deceased. I «aw him the day before yesterduy | to cover the advances and expenses, such being the ee of vite 
when he informed me that he had been low for some days, suffering| ment Pluintiffs shipped the eilk by mail steamer on the 14th May, 
fearful puins in the head, obtaining no sleep. and being able to take | 1870, but by the time the invoice arrived at ite destination the war 
only little or no nourishment. I remained with him for about half an ud broken out between France and Germany, and not only hed 
hour. He occasionally wandered a good deal in his speech, He| prices in Consequence gone down very much, a een setae 
asked why some one who is now in England had tot been to see him | stopped buying altogether. In May, 1878, uo market again rose, 
and several other sucl questions, He sail he was better then than|#nd the plaintiffs sold 16 bales, Keeping back nine, in expectation 
he had been, and he hoped with proper course of dieting that | of etill higher prices; but the market fell nce Waiting for high. 
within a few days he would be all right. er prices, plaintiffs held on until the month of October, 1874, but 
§ After the Jury had been addressed by the Coroner, the foreman | inatend of going up the market went down, and to avoid greater 
returned the following verdict:—That deceused shot himself while | lo-s, the plaintifs sent the silk to London, where it was sold at 
in a state of temporary insanity. public auction on the 8th October, 1874, with great lose. 1t has been 


contended by defendant that plaintiffs, when they found the market 
jr eg 80 bad, ought to have reported the state of affairs to defendant, and 
Haw WReyporis. 


not to have suld the silk until after consultation with defendant. 
But no such stipulation had been made. When the plantiffs be- 
ee 
IN THE JUDICIAL COURT OF KANAGAWA, 


came defendant’s consigneées, it was, of course, understood that they 

should use their best endeavours in the interest of the owner of 

the silk, and no one could anticipate euch extraordinary ill luck as 

Before Mr. Asarna Kansvt, Vice-President. had happened. In consequence of the Franco-German war nearly 
Saturday December, 15th; 1877. 

H. Graverr os, Marvoxa & Co. 

(Adjourned from the 28th August lust.) 


every merchant in Europe suffered unforseen losses. This was not 
This was a claim of $2,800 damaves for drench of a charter party, 


the first time that the plaintiffs had acted as consignees for defen- 
dant, they had done so eeveral times before, for instance in 1869, 

by which the German barque Bfadugascar hind been chartered by 

defendants from plaintiff. 


and they had, on the 8th January, 1870, handed defendant the pro- 
ceeds of that consignment, viz $12,069.97. If the present consign- 
ment had turned out less profitable, that was no reason why defen- 
dant should refuse to indemnify his consignees, and plaintiffs now 
claimed that defendant be ordered to pay the balance of their 
Plaintiff and defendants a red pereonull account, $3,691 26. : : . 
To-day the Court room maaistoneily fieatell The defendant admitted having consigned 25 arte ote to 
After more than an hour's wailing, the care was at last called, | plaintiffs in April, 1870, and received an advance o Ades 20, and 
when His Honour delivered the following also that he, previously to this, had, in January, 1870, received 
$12,000 from plaintiffs, but he considered himself not liable to pay 
JUDGMENT. the balance of plaintiffs’ acoount, because it was incomprehensible 
(Translation. ) 

The plaintiff tried to prove the responsi jility of Maruoka alias 

i Yahei for executing the churter party of the Madagascar by the 

facta: that at the time of the contract one Kikuchi Shozaburo, 

er of Yubei’s establishment, was present; that in front of 

that establishment a board was hung up with » notice of the sailing 


why the plaintiffs did not sell the silk immediately on its 
arrival in IJfolland, but only sold it after three years 
of the said vessel, and that the said Kikuchi Shozaburo lind, in pre- 
sence of one R. Bloifuss, one of plaintiffs witness, acknowledged the 


had elapeed, when the market was extremely low. If the 
prices had gone so very much down in consequence of the outbreak 

charter, Misuki Hambei, the defendant has ulso stated that the 

charter was made after consultation with Kikuchi Shozaburo, 


of the war between France and Germany, the plaintiffs ought to have 
Maruoka’s manager. 


lted with defendant, but they did no such thing, but sold the 
ods as they pleased. and the defendant ought not to be hebi 
responsible for the luss incurred by them. 
JUDGMENT. 

On the other hand, the said Kikuchi Shozaburo stated, that he was 
present at the time of the charter, to see how the mutter was going. 
on, and that he hung out the board with the notice of sailing, only 
for the purpose of inviting passengers and to obtain freight, but of 


The defendant pleads that the plaintiffe did not cell the silk 

consigned to them immediately on its arrival at its destination, but 
course not to show that the vessel was chartered by his firm, and he 
denied ever having acknowledged the charter in the pres. nce of 


only sold it when the market had become exceedingly low, and for 
Bleifuss. 


this reason he demands that tha plaintiffe’ clain: be dismissed. Bat 

defendant did not, at the time of consignment, make any special 

stipulations with regard to the sale of the guods, he simply consigned 

his goods to the plaintits, and he cannot excuse hineelf from bearing 

the loss consequent upon a fall in the market prices. When the 

silk arrived in ‘Holland, the war hai already broken out between 

There is thus no proof to show that Kikuchi Shoz.buro was France and Germany, and there cun be no doubt of its having had a 

concerned in tlre charter, nor is there uny evidence that the charter depressing effect upon the European markets, which sufficiently 
is Maruoka’s alias Araki Yahei’s. Consequently tho nbove allega- 

tions, as well defendant's as plaintiff's, are inndmissible 

The plaintiff claims both from Maruoka, alias Aruki Yahei, and 

from Miasaki Hambei the sum of $2,800, with the proviso that if 

_ Missaki should prove to be the dant) of Maruokn’s firm, then the 

latter alone be condemned to pay the said sum. From this it would 


juetified the plaintiffs in postponing the sale. 

at Wor views ete the ‘dstendaiit is ordered to pay $3,691.26 to 
appear that at the time of the charter pliintiff did not know whe- 
ther he contracted with one or with two persons, But Miasaki 


inti aimed by them. 
Hambei is not Araki Yuhei’s banto, nor is he his agent, und con- 


sequently Araki Yuhei is not ulune to be ordered to pay the sum 
claimed. Moreover, there is"no proof that Araki Yuhei had any- 
thing to do at all with the charter party. 

For these reasons it is found that the charter was made het ween 
plaintiff and Miasaki Hambei, who signed und sealed the contract. 

Under these circumstances the sum of $2,800, which is claimed 
by plaintiff as damages for breach of contract, must he paid by Min- 
saki Hambei solely, who is hereby ordered to pay the said umount 


to plaintiff, 















































17th December, 10th year of Meiji. 


IN ‘THE YOKOHAMA SAIBANSH). 
Before Mr. AsaINA Kansur, Vice-President. 
Tueeday, December 18th, 1877. 
Wx. SaMurt Cannon vs. Suu-Icui Icno, Ito SHrxosreo, 
Naxayawa TamaHEr, and YanaGiva Tarsreo, 
officers of the Kaigi-Kioku Yokohama. 
This was a claim for 7,689 yen, damages for non-delivery of 46,600 


silk-worme'-egg cards, bought by plaintiff, but non-delivered on ac- 
count of the anlawful interference of defendants, who had arrested 


the seller. 


Plaintiff and defendants appeared personally. — = 
Plaintiff, who is a resident of Tokio, stated in his petitiqu that he, 


YUKOHAMA SAIBANSHO. 
16th day of 18th month, 10 year of Meiji, 
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on the 26th November last, made a contract with one Arai Suakichi 
for the purciimse of 46,600 silk-woriws’-egg curds at 34 cents each, 
the totul purchuse sum being 1,621 yen; he paid 25 yen us bargnin 
money, and wastu pay the balance of the purchase sum and tuke 
delivery the following morning. When he lad paid the bargain 
money and got a receipt for it, in rnshed the four defendants, 
belonging to the Kaigi-kivku, and arrested Arai Sakichi, who was 
thus prevented from delivering the ecards, Plaintiff had already sold 
the cards at 20 cei.ts a piece to an Italian merchant, named Mr 
Andrens. living at No. 77, Yokuhama, and by not being able to effect 
that sale he has suffered n loss of 7,689 yen, which sum he now 
claime. 

Prais tiff said in Court that, as far ns defendants, in their answer 
to his complaint, had stated that he had only bought 25 cards, that 
waa an untruth, because he had in fact bought 46,600 carde. De- 
fendants had further eaid that they arrested the 25 cards because 
they were not stamped, but five of them were stamped; on whut 
plea were tiey arrested? It was ina ten-house in Kanugaws, near 
the railway station. that he struck the bargain with the Japanese 
cartoon seller; the 25 sample-cards were there, and there he paid 
25 yen bargain money on the purchase of 46,600 cards, not on only 
25 cards, worth merely a few sen each. an 

After having exsmined the defendants, and two witnesses produc- 
ed by plaintiff, His Honour intimated to the latter that it would be 
neecessary for him to hear the evidence of the cartoon seller, Arai 
Sakichi; and of the police officer, whom he understood had been 
present in the tea house. 

The case was therefore adjourned sine «ie. 





Se 


AN APOLOGY FOR BLUEBEARD. 
(The Examiner. ) 


Professor Zeller, the illustsious author of the ‘ History of Greek 


Philosophy,” once published an essay to clear the character of 


Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, from the asperrions which have 
long rested upon it. Ile shows conclusively that most uf the charges 
brought against that Indy are of Inte origin and of doubtful authenti- 
city, and that the judgment of Socrates himeelf, the aggrieved party. 
upon his wife, was of ® very different kind from the legend of 
calumny which after ages hinve built up. He likewise points ou’, 
with a candour worthy of & philosopher, that Socrates must have 
been a hushand to try the patience of an even more submissive wife 
than Xanthippe is alleged to live been. For Socrates, amid a race 
of men which has ficed the type of manly beauty for all time, was 
grotesquely ugly. He wasaiman who neglected a bLread-winning 
profession in order to spend his days in the unpopular task of con- 
vincing his fellow-citizens that they did not know whit they were talking 
about. He was, what women cannot nbile. an oddity. His hours 
were irregular; the company he kept was dubious; his habils were 
unaccountable; the money he gave to his wife was probably limited 
in quantity. . And what woman could tolerate Iris imperturbabl- 
calmness under conjugal reproof, the polished irony of his re- 

rtees, his practice, most exasperating of all to the feminine mind, 
of always asking for u reason, his frequent exhortations to self- 
knowledge, and the intimations which he sometimes let full, that he 
valued her temper as nn exercise to his own equanimity ? What 
fair-minded man could expect from» woman that she shoula have 
an eye fur the unsurpassed gifts of character and intellect which Iny 
hidden under this provobing exterior? ‘Thus, by applying the his- 
toricn] method, ad letting his consciousness play freety round the 
subject, the distinguished critic has dispelled the prejudice which 
once existed agninst this misconstrued woman, and thrown much 
unexpected light on the domest‘c relations of a man who must have 
been fascinating to nnybody mther than to his wife. But Xanthippe 
is unhappily not the first or the 1sst whose relations in married life 
have bern judged harshly and ungenerously. A still more con- 
spicaous instance uf the shallow censoriousness of the world is to be 
found in the mensure which has been meted out to the unfortunate 
Bluebeard. 

An impa:tial investigation of the life and fate of this luckless but 
interesting ohurncter will not fuil to show that, at the worst. if he 
erred at all, he was more sinned agaitet than ae and that 
there is, indeed, cvery resson to hope and trust that, in his conjugal 
deportinent, he was wholly ond absclutely blumeless. Let us briefly 
state the fncte known about him, and the conciusion which these 
facts appear to warrant. — Pane 

In the rst place, the misfortune of his situation must be taken 
into account. lis beard, it-s recorded, inspired such extreme 
horror that few men, and no woman could at first look it without a 
shudder. Of what aval were his wealth, his influential position, 
and those social powers of which he gave frequent proof, when he 
wae sentenced tu the aversion of one-half the human race by his 
natural infirmity? ‘Ihe isolation to which this affliction condemned 
him must have made the craving for sympathy and affection all the 
more irresistible, There is anple proof that, notwithstunding the 
abhorrence caused by his beard, he was a man full of social charm. 
Even bofore his last unfortunate marriage, four women had already 
consent. d to become his brides. It is notorious that yotng ladies 
prefer n pair of ep ulettes or a well-traived moustache to all the 
cardinal and theological virtues. What force, then, must there have 
been in this man, with none of the prestige of uniform or beauty, to 
have won so many fermmle hearte! But the scene of his mental ac- 
complishments only cmbittered the feeling that he wns physically nt 
shocking anomaly among mankind That he lind slain hig first. four 
wives will poesentiy appear to be in the Inst degree improbable—but 
they had undoubtedly disappenred, We are not left without thie 
menns of conjecturing how, Smarting under his misfortunes, and 
rubbed of wlmust the lust shred of {ith in Luwan (aud female) 
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nature, he nevertheless resolved to make one final throw for 
domestic happiness and peace. 

Hard by dwelt a widow lady with two sons, both absent in the 
army, sud two daughters of great beauty. It was to this tranquil 
home that Bluebeard turned for something which might make him 
forget the past. His naddresees, however, were not, for the first 
moment, received with much favour by the mnidens. Bluebeard 
seems to havo behaved admirably. When questioned by the mother 
as to which of the two wns the object of his attentions, he r-plied, 
with a calmnees and impartiality of judgment which did him honour, 
that it was immaterial. Butthe Immaterialist was not destined to 
be happy. Soon, indeed, a brief gleam of sunshine broke through 
the cloud. Bluebeard’s perseverance, the kindness which he lavished 
on the ungrateful girle, the splendid receptions which he gave them 
ut his country scat, did, in fact, make an impression upon one of 
them—the younger sister--who consented finally to the marriage. 
The fatal knot was tied. ‘The honeymoon appears to have passed off 
without nny misunderstanding. But at the close of the first month 
of marriage business summoned Bluebeard from home on a journey 
of eine length Attempts hnve been made to represent this voynge 
asa mere feint to deceive his wife; but his traducers may be defied 
to bring forward a single fact in support of thie view. Indeed, 
the perfect—the touching— confidence which he showed in her is 
enough to refute it. The trusting husband put the key of eve 
room, of every drawer, of every box and casket, including that whic 
gave accese to hie money, his jewels, and his private papers, into 
his wife's keepings. One key only—the too famous key—he strict- 
ly charged her notto use. Wad not his conscience been void of 
offence with regard to his former wives, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that he would have taken this step, which otherwise must almost in- 
fallibly huve led to his detection and punishment. Why he—who 
knew too well what women, from Eve downwards, have been like—= 
entrusted her with the key, cannot be said with certainty. He 
seems to hare wished to test her obedience. It is possible that 
eren in the first weeks of marriage he inny have observed in her 
signs of wenkness, of frivolity, of womanish curiosity. For him, 
eet apart by nature to exceptional suffering, marriage muet be everr- 
thing or nothing, Had she stood the test, the autumn of his life 
might have made some amende for its blighting spring. He went 
and left her; and no sooner was he out of sight than forgetful of 
his commands and her own promises, regardless uf every other key 
and lock, she went strnight to the door of the forbidden chamber. 
For awhile she stood there in hesitation, not unmixed with a tre- 
mulous anxiety balancing between duty awd curiosity. At last— 
and of coursee—the latter won the day. She unlocked the door, 
entered the room, and there saw four decapitated women, 
hanging toas many nnils. At the shock of this unexpected sight 
she let fall the key; and the stain of blood which it bore when 
she picked it up, no washing, scrubbing or scraping could remove. 
The scquel may be told in a few words. Bluebeard, the day after his 
departure, wns met by letters which informed him that his business 
was done, Joyfully he returned home, and after embracing his wife 
with effusion, aeked her for the keys. All were returned to him ex- 
cept the one marked with the tell-tale crimson. The husband's sus- 
picions were juetly aroused. He demanded the missing key. The wife, 
confused and trembling, declared that it was mislaid, and asked for 
time to find it. Time was granted. At length delay, evasion, and 
subterfuge censed to serve her turn. ‘The key was at last produced, 
with its irrefraynble evidence of the wife’s disobedience. Then at 
last, Bluebenrd’s self-control gnve way. Snatching up a carving- 
knife which Iny nenr, he was about, it is alleged. to inflict upon her 
a punishment which his calmer judgment would have shown him to 
be somewhat in excess of the offence, when she etayed tis hand by a 
prayer for time to make her pence with heaven. - In the very 
whirlwind of his passion, the indignant husband found room for 
mercy. Time was granted, and, in the interval, as is well known, 
the brothers were, with the connivance of her sister Ann, brought 
into the castle, and Bluebeared himee f was overpowerd by superior 
numbers and put to death. 

Now, what proof ie thre that Bluebeard killed his former wives, 
or delibe:ately planned the murder of the Inst? To take the 
second point firet. His treatment of her, up to the time of his 
return from the journey, is described as uniformly kind and affec- 
tionate. Nay, more; it was that of » man who, though he may have 
noticed certain defects in her charncter, still trusted her fully. We 
are so accustomed to look at his conduct in the light of our own 
uncharitable prepossessions, that a plain, unvarnished statement of 
the facts has the air of special pleading. Surely there are neater and 
ete ways of getting rid a of wife than chopping of her head in open 

aylight. in a house with several people in it, and clore to the king's 
highway. The truth of the mitter probably is that Bluebeard, in a 
transport of not unnatural indignation, caught up the first weapon 
which came rendy to his hand, with the object, possibly, of doing no 
more than the frighten the disobedient woman. That,even in the midet 

fhis just incensement, he wasopen tothe appeal of pity, is conclusively 
proved by the respite which ho granted her—a respite for which he 
himsel€ paid dearly. Taking the severest view of his case for which 
the fucts offer the faintest justification, no honest jury would bring 
him in guitty of anything worse than an attempt at manslaughter 
when in ao state of temporary inenvity. The poor man, in fact 
is to be pitied, not blamed. The unfavourable view of his conduct 
towards his lust wife is founded on the gratuitous assumption that 
he was blumeworthy in his relations with the other four. But of 
this there is no proof. There is, indeed, no renson to think that 
the decapitated women, whoever they were, had been murdered 
at ail In the first place, to repent the argument used above, who 
ever heard of sucha clumsy way of giving people their quietus ? 
Blucbeard was of ull men precisely the one to treat murder asa fine | 
art, to choose the most dexterous and scientific means of committing 
it. Nor, again, is it conceivable that one wife after another would 
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have fallen by his hand, without the friends of the murdered women 
selting the police on the asxassin’s track. It is equally unlikely that 
after one or two had disappeared, nobody knew where, others would 
have been found ready to take their place. Nor is there any evidence 
that the wome hanging on the nails were, afterall, the missing 
wives Bluebeard was fur too clever a man to dispose of them in 
this way; und, if he were not, the law would long before his 
fifth turriage have had something to say to him. It is more 
than probable that the unhappy women, disgusted with the 
personal appearance of their husb:nd, aid too shallow and frivolous 
to understand the great qualities to which his abnormal hairy devel- 
opement blinded them, had ubscunded with certain officers from the 
neighbouring barracks. where it is known positively’ that the two 
brothers were stationed. It is no'orious of what exploits in this 
departmont military men are cupable. Possib'y, indeed, or rather 

robably, the very two men by whom the blood of the injured hus- 
bend wns at last shed were themselves the wicked agents by whom 
his domestic pence had been already four times ruined. To anyone 
who impnrtially and conscientiously weighs the evidence on both 
sides, this is the explanation which will most commend itself. Many 
difficulties are removed by this hypothesis, It explains why the 
brothers, ever on the watch for an opportunity to rid themeelves of 
oné whom they had so grievously wronged, turned up at the precise 
moment when they could give some plausible colour to their deed 
of violenco. It explains why, two to one against Bluebeard, and 
better armed, they did not deliver him up to jastice, and incur the 
risk of public exposure. but slew him on the spot and silenced 
the one voice which would have marked them out forinfamy. And, 
on tho other hand, it sets the generous affection of Bluebeard, which 
could fix itself on a woman from whose family it had already re- 
ceived auch irreparable wounds, ina halo of romantic glory. The 
one hitch—and it is a very trifling one—lies in the problem as to the 
hanging corpses. Since they did not belong to the former wives, 
nor were they the bodies of murdered women at all, what were they, 


and how did they come there ? This is a difficulty; but without 


difficulties there would be no such a thing as faith. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, December 20th, 1877. 


THe War. 


Despatches report that the German Government has 
refused the proposal for mediation made by the Porte. 


ENGLAND. 


The opening of Parliament will take place the 17th 
January next, when the Standard states the Ministry will 
propose an inerease of the British Army and: other 
changes. 

Conservative journals, Austrian and German, support 
Russia. - 

Real danger to British interests is apprehended, 


Loxvon, December 18th, 1877. 
Tur War. 

Despatches report that the Italian Government has 
accepted the proposal for mediation made by the Porte. 
It is, however, believed that the Turkish proposition for 
mediation will not bo successful. 

The Russian troops are advancing on Gabrova. 


Lonvon, December 17th, 1877. 
SERVIA. 
Despatches report that the Servian Army has been 
ordered to cross the Frontier. 


Tne War. 

The Circular Despatch received from the Porte solicits 
mediation, and proposes collective intervention of the 
Foreign Powers in order to stop further bloodshed. 

The conditions it is prepared to offer for Peace are not 
stated. 

Lonpox, December 16th, 1877, 
Tne War. 

Despatches report that the attack to be made by the 
Russian troops on Erzeroum is imminent. 

The British Consul has left Erzeroum in charge of the 
archives of his Consulate. 


| SERVIA. 
Servia has declared war against Turkey. 
PINGLAND, 
. : ry 4 ‘ 

Tue Morning Post states that the Cabinet Couneil was 
convened to consider the Circular Despatch received from 
the Porte, wherein it intimated its willingness to accept 
the mediation of the European Powers. 

The Queen has gone on a visit to Hugenden. 
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Lonpon, December 16th, 1877. 


ENGLAND. 

A Cabinet Council has been held to consider the con- 
sequences likely to result from the fall of Plevna. 
Parliament has been prorogued until the 17th January 
next, 

Mr. Garthorn Hardy has stated that he considers peace 
impossible without British intervention. 


FRANCE. 

M. Batbie was unable to form a Cabinet. 
M. Dufaure has succeeded after great difficulty in 
forming a new Cabinet. 


Lonpon, 4th December, 1877. 


Perfect communication exists between Erzeroum, Tre- 
bizonde and the interior. 

The Russian troops are wintering on the plain of 
Passin. Their advanced guard is at Deve Boyun. 

The Turkish ‘Troops at Orchanie and the adjacent po- 
sitions are falling back npon Sophia. 

At a Conservative demonstration, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, repeated the statement that Eugland’s policy was one 
of conditional neutrality, and declared her readiness to 
mediate when able. 
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CHRISTMAS DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


First to the ladies, then to high and low, 
Both rich and poor, then every friend or foe, 
To all the nations that on earth do dwell, 
To those at home God knows we love so well, 
To all beside, whoe’er they chance to be, 
That in the mind’s embrace we've failed to see, 
We wish much joy, good will, and peace sublime, 
At this recurring interval of time. 

1. 
Like this and that my first and last appear, 
For Christmas these, those for the New Year. 





A t impediment you'll find this light, 
It locke 1 progress, a obscures co sight. 


A Californian town, who finds the name, 
May be induced Eureka to exclaim. 


4, 
The burthen of this light must rest with you, 
‘ The language may be dead, the weight is true. 
5 


If but indebted, then you surely know 
It Just amounts to this, you simply owe. 
6 


Spring, summer, autumn, winter, which you please, 
It gives a relish when not one of these. 


a ee 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Where youths of muscle and of sure eye 
For words of praise from lips of ladies vie. 


1. 
I oft afford quartets a costly joy, 
Of India hight Reciiied enokgne destroy, 


Take but one letter from a fell disease, 
And me in Latin you ey guess with ease, 


Wherewith the sex hath oft its smilings mask'd, 
And warriors hostile crania'’s thickness task’d. 


4. 
An honourablé support of perfect man, 
Yet what is ne’er an honourable man. 


5. 
Let but these letters a Dutch stream embrace, 
And me you may in every mirror trace, 
FUsiy ama. 





ANSWER To TREBLE ACROSTIC OF DECEMBER 8TH. 


A L sa S 
U rb Ai »onit Y 
L o do N 
D ama G E 


Correct answer received from “ A Canny Scot.” 





ANSWER TO DovBLE Acrostic oF DECEMBER 15TH, 


(; a B 
A m O 
K mbal M 
L am B 
I on A 
C ourtes Y 
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Memo of explanation. : 
‘Gaelic and “Bombay” by rota, Reege~ European Mails in ; J O N D O N 
Yokohama produce the circuit of the globe. They meet here to-day. 
* Out of time’ refers to the ‘‘Gaelic” being several days late. 


* As you amass’ is a play on amo, amas I love, thou lovest. 
‘This is / own a puzzler’ is a play on Iona. ASSURANCE 


I-Colm- Kill is the ancient name for Iona. 











Correct answer received from C., & oO ke? Peg oO 4 A T | O Led ‘ 


ANSWER TO TRIPLE Acrostic oF DecemBeR 157TH. 





Riddles. Oracles, Wizards, 





1.—R INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
2.—Immate _ Rialit I (y) 
3.—D A Z (e) CHARTER. 
4.—Dra Chm A 
5.—Love Lette R A.D. 1'720. 
6.—Ether Ealize D 
7.—Suece S 8 
Correct ived from C., and Fuji sienak 3 HE ndersigned Agents beg to announce that this 
state of Voloahic Eruption.) ae come ae a Corporation having already reduced their PREMIA 


"OR YOKOHAMA last year, they continue to charge 
‘he following Rates :— 





PROBLEM, 


by €}. CALLANDER. 2 ; Gopowns, First-Ciass......12 Months...1} per Cent. 
(From the Westminster Papers ). » ” eeeeee 6 ”? ae | ” 
” ” eeeece 3 ” eee ” 


” ” eeeceee 1 ay eee 3 


” ” scaoes Days.....+. A n 
Trey now Oharge, viz :— 


DweELLinG Houses § First-O.ass P. a .,....24 per Oent. 
in the Settlement ( Seconp-Oxass ,,_ ......8 - 


Y Y 4 YY 
Z YY yy GY y YY 














Wf) DWELLING Houses j Finst-O.ass P. a. ,.....1} per Cent 
Uy on the Bluff........) SECOND-CLags ,, ......2 4, 
Wy, 
We 
G GUTSOHOW & Oo, 
; Agents. 
YY, y Yokohama, December 16, 1871. 
Yy G GY} = —— ——.—- 
: VY YY. aoe Malla 6 ” Fj 
7 The Java” Sea and Fire 
gy ayy id wi” Wik Insurance Company. 
Yi @YW2ZJC JZ BATAVIA (JAVA) 
; Whitha Witla. ~ Wik. Yi id 
WY); YY YY; YY 


A, Z 


4 “Y YH Z Yj; Y 
YY, YU, 


Z / 


as ee The Second Colonial Sea & Fire 
Insurance Company, 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLvuTion oF M. CALor’s PROBLEM OF LAST WEEK. 








White. Black. BATAVIA, JAVA. 
1.—.Q. takes P., ch. 1.—K. takes Q. 
2.—Kt. to K.’s 6th, ch. 2.—K. takes Kt. ‘ ; . 
3.—P. to Q. B.’s 4th, ch. 3.—K. takes Kt. HE undersigned, having been appointed Agent at 
4.—P, to K.’s 8th, becoming Yokohama for the above Company, is prepared 
a Kt, mates. to accept Marine Risks at current rates. 
Correct answers received from W. B. M., and W. H. S., Tokié; NO POLIOY FEES OHARGED. 


C, B., and Q., Yokohama. 





J. Px. VON HEMERT., 


Answers to Cheas Problem and Acrostica are solicited, 














—EEEE———————————————————— Yokohama, April 9, 1873. 12ma. 
THE “JAPAN MAIL.” oiive Was Caw en 
A pais dang and Fortnightly Journal. Guardian Fire and Life Assurance 
ERMS8 OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Paty Edition, $12 per annum. Company. 
WEEKLY Edition. Perannum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. nas VE DS DE - xe 
ForTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers ESTABLI SHED Lezi. 


via San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7. 
Three months. $4. 





innsics co wk Pisun. Total Invested Funds.....£3,000,000 
LONDON.......... G. Street, 30, Cornhill. Tota 
7 _ F. Algar, 8 Clements Lane, Lombard tal Annual Income......£ 400,000 
Street. ‘ ; ‘ 

. Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. Lo Undersigned having been appointed Agents 
New York ...... A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street, + at Yokohama are prepared to Issue Polices AGA. 
San Francisco .. White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street. | INST FIRE, on the usual Terma. 
eens se Sart rane, Lantns © Co. ; Concurrent Insurances require endorsement on the 

MANGWAT «3 56050 elly & Co. Polici : 
Wises ROL Oh | olicies of this Company only when specially called for 


NaGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Co, hy the Agonts. 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- | SMITH, BAKER & Oo, 
tisements for these papers. ° Yokohama, October 27, 1878, —_ 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 
Cotton Fabrics & Yarns.—A good general business has been done at hardening prices. In Yarns 


large transactions are reported and quotations show throughout an advance, closing very firm. 
T. Cloths move in small lots. 


fair enquiry, and rates have improved. 
current rates, Other articles are unchanged. 


Grey Shirtings :— 


Shirtings are in 
Of Velvets some sales are reported at 


7 \bs. 384 yds. 39 in. per pee... $1.45 to $1.85 | White Shirtinge:— 
8 Ibs. 384 yde. 44 in. » eo» 1.90 to 2.80] 60 to 64 reed 40 yds. 85 in. per pre. . 2.10 to 2.80 
Slbe.dto &§ Ihe. 884 ,, 39 in. » eo 165 to 2.85) Turkey Reds 24 yds. 80 in. 2—8 Ib. rer Db... «- 0.65 to 0&3} 
9 lbs. 884 ,, 44in. » ~— ewes 210 to re Black Velvets Sie eo. 7.26 to 8.26 
T. Cloth 7ibs. 24 ,, 82in, » ev 140 to 1.674) English Drille 14/15 the. 40 ye, 80 i iii, wee eee 2.46 to 2.70 
ss 6lbs. 24 4, 32in. -< . 1.10 to 1.25 | ‘Inffachelnes 12 ya, 48 in, .. oo 1.65 to 2.00 
Yarns.— 


"No T6 to 24 ce cue cee ee 
No. 28 to 82 


eee eee eee eee 


es per picul,,. 


«. por picul...$29 00 to 82. 
$32 50 to 85.60 


50 


No. 88 to 42 eee 


dos ... per picul...$86.50 to 89.50 
Reverse Twiet 16-24 4 


$84.00 


Woollens.—The better feeling in this market reported in our last has been fairly maintained, although 
prices advance only very slowly. Plain Mousselines de Laine continue in demand, and some transactions at 


somewhat better rates hnve taken place. 


Plaiy Orleans... ... ... 40—42 yde. 82in. ... 560 to 7.00 
Figured Orleans vn. 29—80 yds. 81 in. ... 4.26 to 5.60 
Shimagoro es eee. Re 80 yds. 80 in. ... 3.756 to 6.26 
Italian Cloth ... ... .. 80 yds. 82in. ... 0.26 to 0.82 

_ Camlet Cords... . 29—30 yda. 82in. ... 6.76 to 6.00 | 


‘.. 66—58 yds. 8] in... 
22—30 yds. 82 in. 
— 80 yds. 80 in. 


Camlets Asstd.... 
Tastings, Japan... ... 
Plain Mouseelines de tanine 


112.00 to 18. 
. 0.172t0 0.184 


00 


Unions and Pilots are a little lower. 


Figured Mouseselinesde Tnine ...80 yde. 30 in... 0.26 to 0.284 
Multicolored m -..30 yds. 80 in... U.80 to 0.40 
Cloth, all wool plam or fancy ,..48 in. tv 62 in... 0.80 to 1.20 
Presidents ~—.... ae oe 64 in. to B6 in... 0.60 to 0.65 
Pilots =... w.. wee oe BH in. to BB in... 0.45 to 0.55 
Union... ... ae). BS in. to 66 in... 0.60 to 0.78 
Binukets, scarlet & green 6 to 8 Ihe... perlb ... 0.40 to 0.45 


Sugar.—Rates for all descr ipilows show a further decline in value of from 10 to 15 cents per picul, with 


very little enquiry. 


Sugar: —Takao in bag ... per picul... $4.00 — 
» a Inbasket ... 1. oe 2 eee $3.90 
Taiwanfooin bag... os os 92 sv $4.00 
do. in basket... ... ... -" ‘es $3.90 
China No. 1 Ping-fah... ... ” es None 


No. 2 Ching-pnk 
No. 8 Ke-pak ... 


iP) 99 


.e. £7 60 to $8.00 
.. $7.10 to $7.30 


China No. 4 Kook-fah .86.60 to $7.00 


w-. per picul.. 


» No. & Kong-fun ere » soe $5.80 to $6.30 

» No.6 K-pok ... 02. cee cee 12 eee $5.10 to $5.50 
Swatow Brown... ... cen cee tee 2»  e« None. 
Duitong Sie ean SAR” “see. “Sule: eee 1» —s ee $3.60 to $3.70 
Jnpan Rive _ Gea ae, 88 --- $2.10 to $2.60 
-Kerosene Oil, nominal Wee - een cane noml. aes $4.00 


Kerosene Oil. _The market has advanced since ) impor ters have sold out, and prices are firm at $4. 


EXPORTS. 
Silk.—A large demand, whieh has caused a further rise in prices of 721 per picul, may -be reported. for 


the past week. 


Settlements amount to 900 bales of Hanks, and 300 bales of Oshius and other sorts, the stock being re- 
duced to 1,500 bales compr ised for the greater part of medium and low quality Silks. Total settlement to date 
are 17 000 bales, ns agoinst 18,200 baies to same period last year. 


In London at ii 0d. per 1b. In Lyons at f. 5.10 per kilo. 
62.75 to 64.50 


Hanks,—Superior ... Susedecadesuars oo $630 to 650 22/6 to 23/2 
y Best No.1&2_ er . $600 to 620 21/6 to 23/2 60.00 to 62.00 
" Good No.2 ...... seaioweniaas . $580 to 590 20/10 to 21/8 58.00 to 59.00 
‘5 Good all round No. eh... ve ecesseteessese $550 to 570 19/11 to 20/7 55.50 to 57.00 
- Medium No. 3. seesesessevsees $520 to 510 18/11 to 19/7 52.50 to 54 60 
a Common to inferior No. 4 & 5. sescsseeeee 9490 to 510 17/11 to 18/7 50.00 tu 53.00 
Oshiue,— Extra icc. ccc cece ce cee eee eer ocean sentence teneee _— — sas 
¥ Be Ot oesse sss san sceccsceanes o6e son drvenencneeneesenesns _ - = 
9 as PPTTTTTCTTSTIS TRL Tere eee eee $520 to 560 18/11 to 20/3 52.50 to 56.00 
Hamatski,—Good to Best .. sececcsctencssteseee $490 60 510 17/11 to 18/7 50.00 to 52.00 
Common to Medium.. cecceccecsscesseesces $450 to 470 16/7 to 17/8 46.00 to 48.00 
Kakeda,—Extra and Best... sevecceceteesssescceessess 060 to 680 22/6 to 24/2 65 60 to 67.90 
‘ Good.. aS pid uienk Veasenbawees veseeee $620 to 640 22/2 to 22/10 61.76 to 68.76 
- Medium. sessee $08' 10 600 20/11 to 21/6 ' 68.00 to 60.00 
Filatures .. vereeee $650 to 750 23/2 to 26/6 64.50 to 74.00 > 


Tea. 2B di neae eer anes i isk i in this staple, settlements for the iuterval since date of last mail report 
reaching the Jarge total of 7,500 piculs, which is much } in excess of usual settlements at so late a date in the 


season. 


Prices are in consequence very firm, and a rise of $1.00 to $1.50 has been for the moment established, 


but holders of stock seem anxious to realize before the New Year, aud are inclined to meet purchasers on fair 


terms. 


Common iti Na . a 
Good Common ... ws see vee eee ee $13.00 to $15.00 
Medium Stam we . $16.00 to $17.00 


Good Medium 


... $18.00 to $20.00 


The Messenger has been laid on for New York at £1.10/ per ton of 40 cubic feet. 
. $10.00 to $12.00 ae 


Fine ... os. coe eee $21.00 to $24.00 
Fimest  ... ose ace eve ove $27.00 to $82.00 
Choice —... see wee wee eee $34.00 Nominal. 
Choicest eee eee eee eee eee = 


EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange.—There has been a large business doing throught the past week at daily varying rates, 


which close firm at quotations. 


- Rates close us follows :— 


Brenna —Kank 6 montla’ sight ..... cesses, 4s. Od. 
‘ Bank Bills on demand.....eeree oe. 3s. 11d. 
Private 6 months’ oer wesee cenees 4s. Odd. to 4 
On Panis—Bank Sight .... ree 
Bank 6 montha’ aight calihaseeteion 5.00 
Private 6 me. sight. ....ceeee, B10 
On Honaxona—Bank sight. wien g % dis, 


Lrivate 10 duye’ Gian 18 ”} 


Google 


w 


— 


On Snananat—Bonk sight ...... ova ddeses Oe 
Private 10 days aight... b ids cuete ’ 

On NEW York— Bank Bills on demand......... 94 
30 days sight Private.............008 98 


” 


On Sax Franc sco —Bank Bills on demand... O44 
30 days sight Private........ 96% 


Kinantié ae eee eee eerete es severe Reeves sce -0ccce 411 


Gold Yen Cerene eee secegasens $89) 
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Shipping Intelligence. 





ARRIVALS. 














3 Ton- Dats 
Dats.| Saxr’s Name. CAPTAIN. Frage & Ria. WHERE FROM. | LEP CaRGo. ConsIGNEES. 
NAGh. Bone. 
Deo, 15) Veadnick Capt. Novosel-| Russ. corvette! 1059 | Hakodate Dec, 12 —— — 
ok 
» 15) Kumamoto Mary | Drammond : Japanese otr. | 1240 | Kobe » 18) Coal M. B. Co. 
» 15) Banri Maru Carter Japanese etr. 944 | Kobe », 18) Ballast M. B. Oo. 
» 36) Hai-an Capt, Wan-j-tea| Chinese frigate! 2800 | Kobe » 18 — 
» 17| Bertha I angley British str. 1421 | Hongkong », 8] Genersl Giitschow & Co. 
»» 18 Belgio Meyer. British str. 2652 | Hongkong 5 10, Mails, &c. O. & O. Co. 
»9 218) Toyoshima Maru | Hubbard Jupanese atr. 597 | Kobe .» 16, General M. B. Co. 
» 19) Shinagawa Maru | Frahin Japanese str. | 908 | Hakodate » 15, General M. B Co. 
» 21) Abercarne Evans British ship 1087 | Hongkong Nov. 22) General Ed. Fischer & Co. 
» 88) Saikio Maru Vroom Japanese str. | 1146 | Shanghai & ports|Deo. 14) Muils, &o. | M. B, Co, 





] 
Dats,; Surp’s Name. Oaptaly, Fae & Ria. | gs | DESTINATION. | CaRGo. DgsPaTCHED BY 
Deo, 16 Elisabeth Capt. Von a Germ. frigate suc Honolulu -— -_— 
e 3 

» 18 Tibre De Girard French str. 1726 | Hongkong Mails, &c, | M. M. Co. 

» 19) Tori Kawminga British schr. 63 | Guem General Captain 

» 9! Hiroshima Maru Burdis Japanese str. | 1200 | Shanghai & port. Mails, &o. | M. B. Co. 

» 21) Pauline Tyrer British bq. 472 | Kobe General Gtitechow & Co. 


Vessels of @Mar in Port. 








SE 








Name. ~ |Goune. DEsORIPTION. CoMMANDER: 
AMERICAN—Alert ... ... «| 4 Sloop Commander R. Boyd 
BRITISH—Modeste ... .. ...{ 16 Corveite Captain Buller, C.B. 

os Bylvia wg uel Surveying vessel Commander Aldrich 
FRENCH—La Clocheterie... ...} 12 Corvette Captain Reynier 
RUSSIAN—Veadnio .. .. ...| 8 Corvette Captain Novoselsky 
OHINKsKE~—Hai-an ... ... «| 20 Frigate Captain Wan-i tea 





Vessels on the Berth. 


DarerTin ation. Nae. AGENTS. To sz DesPaToHED. 











San Franocieod.., 21. os. see noe oe Belgio O. & O. Co. About December 28th 
Hongkong uve ase see oe sas City of Peking P, M. 8. 8. Co. About December 24th 
MOOG: sib) kee eee ees “ies Sea) ns Zanzibar Findlay, Richardson & Co. | About December 24th 
Hongkong... ... eee ee Bombay P. & 6. Co. December 25th 
Shanghai... 20.0.1. cee tee cee tee Saikio Maru M. B. Co. December 27th 
San Francisco... wu. ee tee City of Tokio P. M. 8. 8. Oo. About December 81st 
New York cco ose ove cue wee ate Willard Mudgett Smith Baker & Co. Quick despatch 
New York 0... ee nee tee tee Messenger Smith, Baker & Co. Quiok despatch 
PASSENGERS. Per Steam-ship Zire for Hongkong.— 


Per Steam-ship Bertha, from London :—Captain and Mrs. Cotter, Bilk for France -» we ve e+e 1,018 bales. 
and Captain Orighton. England... ies ose wa «. 609 ,, 

Per Steam-ship Tibre, for Hongkong.—Mr. and Mrs. Milnes and Italy... ” = a » DW» 
child, Messrs. A. Joardan, Meyerink, Chung Sang, A. Durand, J. Sie 
Ostensen P. Claussen, O. Kikudzi, Wabeshima, 8. Hidesaburo, K. ; Total .. «1,597 bales. 
Hiromichi, M. Niroku, O. Tukudzo, Assada, Tannanka, Chimitzu,| Waste Silk... ve te ave 149 bales. 


and Simbata Yonekitchi. Cocoons ee nee nee 98 5 
Per Steam-ship Belgic from Hongkong.—For San Francisco: Mra. | Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Mars, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Marshall in the cabin; and 151 Chinesein the steerage. For Yo- Treasure 1. se au, toe tee tee tee tee $22,000 


kohama: Miss Okini, and 8 Chinese in the steerage. 
Per Steam-ship Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and porte.— Lieut. 
von Knobloch, Mrs. Bonger and child, Mr. and Mrs. Halmbuber, REPORTS. 
Mrs: Machi Hara and 2 children, Mrs. Grayham, Mies Shaw, Mies! The British steamer Bertha reports :—Left Hongkong December 
Jurodo, Mr. Macgregor, Mr. and Mrs. Tani, and 18 Japanese in | 8th; had contrary wind and three severe northerly gales during the 
cabin. ; passage. Sighted a full rigged ship off Satano-misnki, heading to 
Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru, from Shanghai and ports.—Mr, | the North-eastward. 
Pelikan, (Russian Consul), Messrs. A. Reimers, Cooper, Maclay, | Tho Stenm-ship Belgic, reports: Sailed from Hongkong December 
Rogers, G. Kies, Singleton, Mr. and Mrs. Ide, Mr. and Mrs. Ta- | 10th at 3 p.m. Experienced etrong N. E. monsoons to latitude 82 
kabashi, and 32 Japanese in cabin; 4 Europeans, 6 Chinese, and | degrees North. thence to port fine weather; arrived at Yokohama 





195 Japanese in the steerage. on the 17th December at 8 p.m. 
CARGO The Abercarne reports: Left Hongkong on Nov 22nd. Hada 
: atrong N EK monsoon and rough weather in the China Sea, light 
, Per Steam-ship Satkio Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— winds off Chichakoff, and fresh N E winds on the Japanese coast. 
Treasure ... eae vie sis sae $63,270.00 Kxperienced & strong current setting eastward between Rock Island 
os ~ ae ae ro + Yew 10,638.00 and port. Made the passage in 28 days. - 3% 


Google 
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INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 


The North British and Mercantile\YANGTSZE INSURANCE 
ee ASSOCIATION. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 





Established 1809. “eee paid up - - - - Tis. 420,000 
a ermanent Reserve - - - - - ,, 230,000 
Capital 22,000,000. Special Reserve Fund - - - - ,, 75,000 
enna Atencs at thie Port ced ere authorised {Total Capital and Accumulations 
to accept up to $50,000, on Firat Olass risks at the rate this date- - ------ Tis. 725,000 
of . | 





One and a-half per Cent per Annum. OLICIES GRANTED on MARINE RISKS to 








FINDLAY RICHARDSON & Oo. all parts of the World, at Current Rates. 
Agents. Subject to a charge of 12 o/o for interest on Sharehold- 
Yokohama, July 10, 1871. ers’ Capital, ALL THE ProFits oF THE UNDERWRITING 
—_ ie aes | BUSINESS fe be annually distributed among.aLL Coyrri- 
BUTORS OF BUSINESS, in proportion to the preminm paid 
THE STAFFORDSHIRE by them, Pe 
Fire Insurance Company. WALSH, HALL & Co, 
| Agents, 
tf. 


P[ HE UNDERSIGNED having hoon appointed Agent se stones, Movember 61877. 
to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 
at Current Rater, at Yokohama and T6kié. Royal Kxchange Assurance 


E, L. B. McMAHON, | Corporation. 
Yokohama, July 18, 1874. 3me. ven 
CU EESTABLISHED BY CHARTER 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, A.D. 1'720. 
LONDON. The London & Lancashire Fire 





Insurance Company. 
HE UNDERSIGNED are prepared to 


ESTABLISHED 1710. 








i SURANCES effected upon almost all descriptions of RISKS AGAINST FIRE, in the above-men- 
Property at the current rates of premium. tioned Companies at current Rates. 
Total Sum insured in 1876, £248,980,367. BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 


Claims arranged by the Local Agents, and paid with Agents. 


promptitude and liberality. Yokohama, June 24, 1875. 


WILKIN & ROBISON, | The Phenix Fire Insurance 


Agents, 


Yokohama and Kobe. Company, 
ee a eetea ten asacnengs asia ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Transatiantische Feuer 
Versipherungs Actien Geselischaft| 1i¢ Manchester Fire Insurance 


in Hamburg, Company, 


—— | ESTABLISHED 1824, 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


see! ‘F*°HE UNDERSIGNED are authorized to issue Po 





; a5: ° licies for large amounts, on Buildings and Content 
Capital ; One Million Prussian in the Foreign Settlement, or on the Bluff, as curren 
Thalers. rates of premium. 





KINGDON, SCHWABE & Ca.,, 
Agents, No. 89, Yokohama, 
"TBS COMPANT, having made arrangemente of} Yokohama, June 8, 1874. ti. 

“the participation in each risk, with eight Re-In 


spel te : : Capi rT... YF. 2.1... NO. OUP 
of SIX MILLION PROSSIAN THALERS, i there |HamMburg-Magdeburg Fire Insur- 








by enabled to offer ample security. ance Company of Hamburg. 
POLICIES AGAINST FIRE, "THE undersigned having been appointed Agents for 
R sn ct in ONE BISK, issued at t the above-named Company, are prepared to issue 
= ena aaa at ~ | POLICIES AGAINST FIRE at current rates. 
re L. KNIFFLEE & Oo. SIBER & BRENNWALD, 
: Agents. Agents. ; 
Yokohama, July 16, 1872. Yokohama, 5th February, 1877, Im, 


Go gle 


——— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 


LONDON, E.C., 
Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing lish Goods at a very small 
Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 


tinent. 


beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 
hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 
When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 





6ms. 








a — —- 
BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
supplying the HIGHEST AMOUNT OF 
Kas Fi OURISHMENT 

ey <B>) N in the 
i ws? DIGESTIBLE 
AND 


CONVENIENT 
FORM. 


yee” SAVoRY & moore, 
a Bond-st., London, 
ap 


Chemists Storekeepers throughout the World. 
rr 
July 14, 1877. | 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


——— — 


BROADWELL'S 
BREECH LOADING ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, CARLSRUHE. 





ANUFACTURERS and Patentees of the 
IMPROVED-BREECH, STEEL RIFLED 
ORDNANCE, largely adopted in Europe and America : 
Inventors of the new Star ring artillery shell. 
The Broadwell System is now applied to the Krupp 
Cannon. 
The undersigned are prepared to receive orders and 
undertake contracts, on behalf of the Company, for 
ORDNANCE of any calibre, at the Company’s tariff. 


EDWARD FISCHER & CO., 


d. w. & m. SoL_e AGENTS FOR «JAPAN. 


OLD POSTAGE STAMPS. 


ft haw’ UNDERSIGNED requests everybody who reads 

this to collect JAPANESE, SHANGHAT, FIJI, 
and PHILLIPINE POSTAGE STAMPS and ‘to re- 
mit them to him, for which they will be WELL PAID 
by return of Post. 


CHARLES RAYNER, 


Care of Frau Dr. MULLER, 
Sct. Annen, No. 7, 
Hamburg. 








TRADE MARE. 





ELLWOODS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J, ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 


AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 
24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


HAYWARD TYLER & CO. Z2o_ 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF 


SODA WATER MACHINERY, 
ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


With Rider’s Automatic Valve Gear for ensuring 
Economy in Steam and Fuel. 






FAs’ 
! 


84 & 85, WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, FEVER, AGUE, 
COUGHS, COLDS, &C, 


—--— 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


(Ex. Army Med, Staff) 





IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 


___MISCELLANEOUS. 





W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 


T PRIZE MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HON- 


AUTION.—Vice Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr, F aT awarded, CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, Philadel- 


CoLtis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Curioro- 
DYNE; that the story of the Nefendant, Freeman, being the 
Inventor was deliberately untrue, which he regretted lind been 
sworn to. Eminent Hospital Physicians of London s‘ated that Dr. 
Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chilorudyne; that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr, Browne’s.—See 
Times.” July 12th, 1864, 

Ril Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other 
than 


DR, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODENY 


REMEDIAL USES AND ACTION, 


This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quict refeshing sleep 
relieves pain, culins the system, restores the deranged functions 
and stimulates healthy action of the excretions of the body without 
creating any of those unpleasant re-ulss attending the use of opium. 
Old and young may take it at all hours and time when requisite. 
Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and 
wonderful cure, while medical men extol its virtues most 
extensively, using it in great quantities in the folluwing diseases :— 

Diseases in which it is found eminently useful —Cho‘era, Dysen- 
tery, Diarrhaa, Cholics, Asthma, Rheumatisin, Neuralgia, Whooping 
Oough, Cramp, Hysteria, &c. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS, 


The hight Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of 
Physicians and J. ‘I’. Davenport that he had received information 
to the effect that the only remedy of avy service in Cholera was 
Chilorodyne.—See “ Lancet,” December 31st, 1864. 

From A. Montgomery, Esq., Inte Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay :—"'Cholorodyne isn most valuable remedy in Neuralgia, 
Asthma, and Dysentery. To it I fairly owe my restoration to health, 
after 18 months’ severe suffering, und when other remedies had 
fuiled.” 

Dr. Lowe, Medical Missionary in India, reports (Dec. 1865) that 
nearly every cause of Cholera in which Dr. J. Collis Brown’s 
Chlorodyne was administered the patient recovered. 

Extruct from “ Medical Times,” January 12th, 1866.—* Chloro 
dyne is prescibed by scores of orthodox medical practitioners. Of 
course it would not thus be singularly popular did it not supply a 
want and fill a place. 

Extract from the General Board of Health. London, as toitsefficacy 
in Cholera.—* So strongly are we convinced of the immense value 
of this remedy that we cannot too forcibly urge the necessity of 
adopting it in all cases ” 

Bewnre of spurious and dangerous compounds sold as CHLORO. 
DYNE, from which frequent fatal results have followed. 

See leading article. ‘ Pharmaceutical Journal,” August 1st, 1869, 
which states that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the inventor of Chloro- 
dyne ; that it is always right to use his preparation when Chloro- 
dyue is ordered. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the word “Dr. J. Collis 
Browne” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming medical tes- 
timony uccompanies each bottle. 


The public are further cautioned, a forgery of 
the Government stamp having come to the know- 
ledge of the Board of Inland Revenue. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER — 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 


83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


Sold in bottle at 1s, 1}d., 2. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
Yokohama, December 15, 1877. 
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hia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmauship 

in- their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades, 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP. 


The attention of Sportsmen is requested to the above 
new system of action. Its superior strength and solidity 
imparts greatly improved shooting powers. Hard hitting 
being the desideratum required is obtained by this power- 
ful Gun. 


Prices of the TRIPLEX: £22.10.0, £30.0.0, and 
£37.10.0. This latter is our highest quality and is 
marked “THE PREMIER QUALITY.” 

Excellent DOUBLE-GRIP BREECH-LOADERS 
at £8.10.0, £12.0,0, £16.0.0 and £20.0.0. Shooting 
guaranteed. 


OUR PATENT TOP LEVER with PURDEY solid 


double bolt. Shooting guaranted. Sound plain finish 
£15/0/0. Well finished, good materials £21.0.0. Cases 
and implements £4, £6 and £8 extra. 

In the New York [uternational Gun Trial competition, 
1873, the Committee awarded our guns the Diploma, 
being declared first for poiuts of merit of action, materials, 

roportion and shooting qualities. 

Extract from Forest and Stream, New York, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1876. Contributed by one of the judges of 
awards of guns at the Centennial. ‘ ‘The crowning glory 
of the display was the case of W. & C. Scott & Son. 
This firm has sent more good guns to this country during 
the past few years than any other, and they especially 
commend themselves to American sportsmen from the 
fact that they furnish good guns, honestly made, and of 
high shooting powers at very moderate prices. Their 
TRIPLEX ACTION combines, in the highest degree, 
strength with simplicity, aud it must rapidly secure the 
favor of all who test its merits.” 


OUR PATENT COMPENSATING LUMP strongly 
recommended ; should be ordered on every gun (cost, 30 
shillings extra), For the Sportsman abroad, this inven- 
tion is invaluable, being secured against the joint becoming 
loose after several years wear. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—Slight, Medium or Full. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities, 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS, 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURKN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
a great improvement on the Martini. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting, MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 

DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 

SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 
Chief Address, Manufactory, 

Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


UBSCRIBERS at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 

and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an abrupt 


stoppage of the r which might result from an omisson to renew. 
t is requ that notice of the intention to discontinue a sub- 
scription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date of its 


effluxion. 





~ NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices ot Births, Marriages and Deaths 
O will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed witb 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 











Notes of the deek. 








It is a mistake to suppose that those connected with the 
Sisyphus task of conducting a newspaper do not require occa- 
sional relaxation, but alas, they seldom get a chance to indulge 
in it. Atthe New Year when all the world is plgying holi- 
day, circumstances favorably combine to allow of several days’ 
well earned rest. There are no mails due, no business and 
no native papers. We have therefore much pleasure 
in announcing that, in common with our contemporaries, we 
shall publish no morning paper on Monday and three follow- 
ing days, and we feel convinced that the public will not be- 
grudge us the holiday. 





The news in Japanese circles is of the most meagre char- 
acter, everything being seemingly at a standstill in view of 
the approaching New Year's holidays. The only item of in- 
terest is the visit on the 28th instant of the Chinese Ministers 
to the Mikado, when His Majesty addressed them in the fol- 
lowing terms, ‘‘ Your mighty Emperor has chosen you as 
Ambassadors, and appointed you the bearer of a letter by 
which the close friendship of His Majesty of China is shown. 
This gives me great pleasure. I believe you to be moderate 
in your views and experienced in the duties which it is your 
task to perform, and that you will bring the two nations into 
closer bonds of union. I pray for the peace and prosperity of 
your country.” 





Owing to the great inconvenience that has been felt by the 
community in the matter of exact time since the discontinu- 
ance of the weekly noon gun, Mr. Rickett, the agent of the 
P. and O. Co., has kindly undertaken that at five minutes 
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before noon on Monday, the 31st, a flag shall be hoisted at the 


main of the 8S. 8. JJ/alacca, and that at noon precisely the flag 
will be lowered and a gun fired from the steamer. 


A mail will be closed at the Imperial Japanese Post Office 
for Hakodate, by the Takachiho Maru, at 6 p.m. to-morrow, 
Sunday, the 30th instant. 


—_———— 


A contemporary takes exception to a statement in our last 
issue that ‘for ten years the most cowardly species of assassina- 
tion was practised with the view of frightening us out of the 
country.’ The statement in its bare expression is certainly true, 
Between 1859 and 1869 a terrible series of murders were un- 
doubtedly perpetrated, and but very few of any of these were 
brought about by the folly or wrong-doing of the victims, 
In addition, many attempts at assassination, some inchoate, 
others proceeding as far as a scuffle, were made during the 
same period, and of by far the greater number of these attempts 
no record whatever exists. Most of us who knew the country 
between 1862 and 1866 are perfectly aware of these facts, and 
the writer of these lines was an eyewitness of three several 
instances of attempted assassination occuring within the space 
of a single year, of which no official report was ever made. 

Nevertheless, the statement excepted to by our contempo- 
rary leads, as it stands, to conclusions of far too sweeping a na- 
ture. Assassination is at all times a cowardly practice, what- 
ever the motive may be, and those that took place between 
1859-69 in this country were no exception to the rule. But 
the motive was not in itself usually an ignoble one. A sort of 
fanaticism allied to, though nor identical with patriotism, com- 
monly actuated the assassin, who nevertheless chose the most 
contemptible means of effecting his object. Nor do we 
believe that the Government of the country inany way, directly 
or indirectly, lent their sanction or approval to the practice. 
In fact, we are convinced that the Shégunate almost from the 
beginning was anxious to maintain and extend intercourse with 
foreigners. We are equally sure that no preferencs existed 
on the part of the people of Japan, taken collectively, for 
such a mode of getting rid of the ‘ugly barbarian’, and 
the statement in question ought to have been so expressed 
as not to contain any possible implication of the Gov- 
ernment or people of Japan in the cowardly and treacherous 
system of a fanatical party. But Japan cannot escape a certain 
responsibility forcrimes, the authors of which, if not applauded‘ 
were not condemned, either by the Government or the people, 
and only in a very few instances punished; crimes, too, that the 
conduct of the very party now in power may fairly be said to 
have rather encouraged than deprecated the commission of. We 
trust there will be no occasion to refer to these matters again, 
We have no desire whatever to rake up the past, and we think 
both the public of this country and foreign residents would do 
well to order their intercourse upon the facts and requirements, 
of the present, in accordance with those rules of morality which 
ought to hold as much between nations as between individuals, 


The friends of General Van Buren will be glad to learn 
that the slanders which appeared ayainst him in some of the 
American papers, and which he went home to disprove, have 
been treated with the contempt which they merited by the 
State Department, and that the perpetrators have failed in 
their purpose of doing the object of their spite any injury, 
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The State and Navy Departments are, or very properly pre- 
tend to be, entirely ignorant of the existence of any complaints 
against the conduct of General Van Buren in his capacity of 
Consul General at Yokohama, which originated only in the 
malice of some enemy, and to which it is surprising that the 
Times and other prominent American papers should have given 
publicity without first knowing on what grounds they were 
preferred. 


The Times now publishes the following special despatch 
with reference to the matter :— 


Special Dispatch to the New-York Times. 


Washington, Nov. 22.—A paragraph containing a statement of com- 
plaints against Gen. Thomas B. Van Buren, Consul-General at Kana- 
gawa, Japan, was sent from here to The Times in April last, which 
subsequent information shows did Gen. Van Buren a great injustice. 
The paragraph was published in the belief that the complaints alluded 
to had been, or would be, brought officially to the notice of the State 
Department. No charges of the kind were made, however, and there 
ig reason to believe that the report to which The Times, in common with 
some other papers, gave currency, had their origin in the malice of some 
enemy of Gen. Van Buren. The statement referred to was that naval 

ers who had returned from Japanese waters made complaints 
against Gen. Van Buren, charging him with immoral and scandalous 
practices, general dereliction of consular duties, and with imposing un- 
sual and cruel sentences upon American seamen taken before him for 
judgment. It now appears that no such reports were ever made to 
either the State or Navy Department. Such complaints are not only 
unknown to the State Department, but Gen. Van Buren presents 
evidence of a conclusive character that they were unknown in Japan. 
Oapt. Young, of the flag-ship Tennessee, at Yokohama, writes to Gen. 
Van Buren: “I have never heard one word from either officials or 
civillans reflecting upon your private character, and so far as I know it 
is unexceptionable. Officially, you stand high ; { have always found you 
prompt and gealous in attending to your cunsular duties, and very 
considerate in awarding fines and punishments to seamen who have been 
brought before you for irregularities on shore. I never heard a com- 
plaint from any man attached to thia ship. On the con , the men 
express themselves as satisfied with your sentences.” Gen. Van Buren 
has also a paper signed by 150f the most prominent Naval officers at 
the Yokohama Station, which is dated on board the Tennessee, and 
says : “ We believe these attacks emanate from personal malice, and we 
desire to bear our best testimony, not only to the marked ability and 
justice with which you have conducted the affairs of your office, but to 
add to that testimony an expression of entire confidence in your fidelity 
honor, and uprightness as a gentleman and patriotic American.” There 
is an abundance of evidence that Gen. Van Buren, instead of pee 
liable to the charges reported against him, has a very high social an 
official coerce, and that in Japan, as at home, his private life is above 
reproach, 


It is stated that General Van Buren will return shortly to 
resume his official duties at Yokohama. 





At the present time both in this country and in America 
the question of Tariff Reform seems to be occupying the largest 
sbare of public attention, and while American writers preach 
protection and high duties for Japan, it is only necessary for 
them to look at home and see what the workings of the doc- 
trines have resulted in. The Nation has a most able article on 
Tariff Reform, which we regret space does not permit us to 
quote at length, by which it appears that the new Committee 
of Ways and Means is strongly inclined to lower the present 
tariff. The writer commences his article by stating that there 
has been for some years. “ A growing belief among the class 
(by far the largest in every community) who never trouble 
themselves with abstract views aboutany thing, that high 
duties on imports have not been producitve of any high degree 
of prosperity to the country. This belief is shared by not a 
few manufacturers who joined in securing for us the present 
tariff, snd who once suposed that their interests depended upon 
the rigid maintenance of such legislation. It is noteworthy 
that nobody desires any increase of protective duties just now, 
although many oppose any medding with the subject whatever. 
The protectionist doctrinaires of the Carey school, and the 
protected interests which have so far got the better 
of their neighbours in the adjustment of duties that they can 
keep their heads above water in the surrounding sea of 
bankruptcy, are firmly opposed to any change. Subsidies to 
steamship lines are the remedy they propose for the unsatis- 
factory state of our foreign trade. Anything which looks to 
compensating anybody out of the public treasury for any 
losses he nay sustain in cotton spinning, or ship-building, or 
otherwise, meets their approval. Cheap freights to South 
America at the public expense would undoubtedly help some 
of our suffering and over-crowded industries. If Government 
would undertake to lay down American goods at Rio, Calcutta, 
Melbourne, Hongkong, und other convenient places without 
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any freightcharge at all, they would be helped still more, and 
the perfection of the system would be reached if Government 
would pay a portion of the cost of the goods snfficient to 
enable the mauufacturer to undersell the grasping Briton. 
In this way France has nearly crushed out the English 
sugar-refiners, and what France has done on a smal! scale, we 
might do on a large one. The plan of putting the entire cost 
of running a steamship on the letter-bags is susceptible of a 
high state of development, and it is evident that protection, 
having drained the tariff to the very dregs, is looking that 
way for a new stimulant.” 

As yet it is doubtful what means will be adopted to save the 
revenue, and at the same time to “relax and unbend the 
monstrous system that protection has riveted upon the coun- 
try” proving how difficult it is for a nation to cast off this 
Old Man of the Sea, who has once been permitted to lock his 
arms around her neck, paralysing her energies and strangling her 
commerce. As we pointed out last week, all customs duties 
are economically objectionable, but there may be cases where 
the general objections to such imposts have lees application, 
and while certain duties may be comparatively little felt by 
the consumer, they may produce a considerable revenue to 
theGovernment. This fact the Americans are at last recog. 
nising, and while it is under consideration to :educe all existing 
duties by twenty-five per cent., it is proposed to re-impose the 
tax on Tea and Coffee, which it is estimated will yield a clear 
gain of $25,000,000 to Revenue. “The duties on Tea and 
Coffee” says the writer “were repealed at the instance 
of the protectionists at a time when the revenue was in excess 
of the wants of the Treasury, and when duties on something 
had to be withdrawn. Lest the burden should be taken off 
blankets, carpets, salt, quinine, spool-cotton, calico, copper, or 
something else producing little revenue but much taxation, 
they united in putting upon the free list the two articles which 
yielded the greatest revenue with the least taxation. Iu this 
enterprise they were assisted by sundry demagogues of free- 
trade extraction, who are now discovering, or pretending to 
discover, that the repeal of the tea and coffee duties never 
benefited the consumers at all. The truth of the matter is that 
tea and coffee are articles of such general and constant use 
that a very large sum can be realized to the Treasury from 
them by a tax so small that the public are not made aware, by 
any change in retail prices, when it is put on or when it is taken 
off. To sacrifice such a source of revenue was something 
worse than a blunder; and tariff reform, which consists not 
merely in repealing and lessening duties but in adjusting them 
so that the largest fiscal results shall be achieved with the 
least burden to the people, should begin by reimposing these 
duties, aud thus making it possible to remove duties now ex- 
acted from the tools and materials of industry, which constitute 
the basis, or pretended basis, for a large part of the protecting 
duties on manufactures. If the Committee of Ways and Means 
has tariff at heart, it will begin by clearing up the underbrush 
of raw materials, such as wool, hides, copper, hemp, 
linseed, fibres, alkalis, dyestuffs, and chemicals, and thus 
obtaining a clear view of the foundation of our mannofacturing 
system, which is at present so choked and obscured by weeds 
and parasites of every description that nobody knows the 
reason of anything, although everybody complains of hard 
times, and the manufacturing operatives suffer grinding 
misery under the highest tariff ever known to the present 
generation.” 


A meeting of the members of the Yokohama Race Club and 
Yokohama Racing Association was held at the International 
Hotel this afternoon, for the purpose of amalgamating as a 
Racing Club under another name, and so dissolving the two 
rival bodies who have for too long represented a divided 
racing community. This purpose has now, fortunately, been 
accomplished, and we shall soon know the Club and Associa- 
tion no more, but shall look to the new Yokohama Jockey 
Club for the future management of racing matters here. We 
congratulate the whole community that the breach has at 
length been healed, and that there is now nothing to prevent 
good feeling existing among those who indulge in the 
noble sport. The meeting was well attended, and was 
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presided over by Mr. Dennison the, Acting U. S. 
Consul-General. The first business was to decide on a deno- 
mination for the new Club, after which those present proceed- 
ed to vote for a committee, the result being that the 
following gentiemen were elected :—Messrs. Keswick, Fischer, 
Cruiokshank, J. A. Fraser, Center, Allen, Evers, Kirkwood, 
Monbel, A. Barnard and de Boinville. This Committee will 
proceed at once to draw up rules for the governance of the 
new Club, which they will lay before the members at an early 
date. 





We beg to call attention to a letter which appears elsewhere 
in our columns, addressed to us by Mr. Bramsen on the subject 
of the transliteration of Japanese words. Mr. Bramsen com- 
plains, and, with all respect to the opinion of those gentlemen 
whose authority on the subject cannot be questioned, we think 
with reason, that the mode recently adopted-of rendering 
Japanese words into English equivalents will be apt to 
confuse the general reader Those who are unaware of the 
reason why what is generally known as Kébe skould properly 
be written Ka-u-be, or why what is commonly written and 
pronounced Qsaka, should be changed into O-ho-za-ka, will be 
not a little bewildered by the recent innovation. If consuls in 
future trade reports adopt the new system of transliteration, 
we shall have the Foreigu Office and others who may be in- 
terested in them utterly befogged, and probably ace statements 
in the papers to the effect that new ports have been opened 
in Japan. We thank Mr. Bramsen for calling attention to 
the subject, and we entreat those gentlemen who have by un- 
remitting stndy vanquished the difficulties of the Japanese 
language, {o be as considerate as they can to their weaker 
brethren, and not to sacrifice intelligibility to absolute cor- 
rectness, except in scientific works addressed to those who have 
sufficient acquaintance with the language to understand this 
erudite method of transliteratiofi: 





With the introduction SY newspapers apparently follows 
the infliction of news-boys, loud voiced, glib-tongued, skilful 
in invention. The Japanese Government shows itself in ad- 
vance of Weetern Governments—and in some other minor 
matters the latter might with advantage follow its lead—by 
immediately setting to work to abate the nuisance, for we 
read in the Chéya Shimbidn that the Minister for Home 
Affairs has issued a notification to the Bureau of Police to 
the following effect; that whereas the sellers of newspapers 
in Té6kié are given to ory out at the top of their voices what 
is not contained in the journals, the police should take mea- 
sures to put a stop to such proceedings. 





The New York World states that the Hon. Francis Plunkett, 
formerly British Secretary of Legation in Japan, and after- 
wards chargé d’affuires at Washington, gave a farewell dinner 
recently in that city, previous to his return to England, his 
successor Mr. Victor Drummond having arrived. 





Men are no longer to have the monopoly of executing 
arduvuus pedestrian feats, and Weston and Gale will have to 
look to their laurels, as woman, who seems bent on invading all 
those walks of life which man has hitherto monopolized, is 
determined to compete with him on what might surely be con- 
sidered his owa ground. A Miss Von Hillern, on the 22nd of 
Novemter, at Philadelphia, completed the task of walking 144 
miles within 50 hours. The time actually occupied in walking 
was 35 hours 8 minutes and 45 seconds, the rests amounting to 
12 hours 40 minutes and 51 seconds. After this who will 
doubt the story of Atalanta's race ? 





The Atheneum has some very sensible remarks on the use of 
soda water, which although they are addressed to Indian read- 
ers have equally pertinent application to drinkers here. The 
writer points out how many people who abjure the drinking 
of water on the ground that it is prejudicial to health, uni- 
_ formly supply its place by soda water, believing that with that 
they are perfectly safe, That this is a great mistake is proved 
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by the number of cases of alarming illness, which are trace- 
able to some poison, either vegetable or mineral, contained in 
the soda water bottle. Although aerated waters of native 
manufacture are more likely to contain poisonous elements 
than those put up by known makers at home, these latter 
are not entirely free from suspicion, and are too often pre- 
pared from impure and tainted water. The Court Journal 
some time since remarked that “nothing can exceed the flat. 
ness and nauseous flavour of some of the aerated waters of 
commerce when once the gas }ins been allowed to escape.” 
As the writer in the Atheneum remarks, such a change is not 
due to metallic changos; but must be caused by the water 
iteelf. It is even thought that some of the numerous cases of 
typhoid fever which have lately ocourred among the upper 
classes in England may be traced to the same source. Another 
very fruitful source of discomfort, if not of actual illness, 
after drinking soda water is to be found in lead poisoning 
arising from the pipes used in its manufacture, and the use of 
uncleansed, lead-topped syphons in the place of the old fashion- 
ed glass bottles. The soda water manufactured by Ohinese 
and native makers both in Tékié and Yokohama, and which 
but a short time since was largely consumed both in restau. 
rants and in the houses of foreigners at T6kié, is altogether 
bad, and we are acquainted with several cases where those 
who drank of it suffered severely. Where it is so largely used 
as here, too much care cannot be taken in investigating its 
quality. 





It is satisfactory to learn that the prospects of the crope in 
India continue good, and that with the exception of one or 
two districts the rainfall has been everywhere abundant, 
Prices continue to fall, and the numbers employed on relief 
worke and in receipt of gratuitious relief diminished in one 
week in November by the number of 277,029. 





After all there is nothing new under the sun, and it is 
seldom that the spirit of research which distinguishes the pre- 
sent day does not ‘discover that every so called modern inven- 
tion is in some sort a repetition of something long ago existing, 
According to one of the American papers, the principle of the 
telephone has been known aud applied by the Camaroons on 
the West Coast of Africa from'time immemorial, and thus it is 
an old servant of the earliest times of civilization. In October 
1865, Mr. Jones sent a drawing and description of the instru- 
ment to the London A thenenum with the following remarks :— 
“By the sounds produced on striking the instrument the 
natives carry on conversation with great rapidity, and at 
several miles distance. The sounds are made to produce per- 
fect and distinct language, as intelligible to the natives as that 
uttered by the human voice, and which [ had the means of 
testing on several occasions. The instrument is in universal 
use amony the Camaroons, and up in the interior, in the Abo 
and Budi countries, a part of Central Africa not yet visited by 
Europeans. I visited this part of Africa in 1859; my coming 
was generally announced beforehand to the different villages 
by the ‘ Elliembic.’ I questioned some of the oldest inhabit- 
auts as to the inventor, but none of them could tell me, further 
than that they supposed it must have been some of their great- 
grandfathers. This most ingenious invention, therefore, must 
have been in existence before telegraphs were dreamed of in 
England ” 





_A correspondent writes to us as follows :—“ On December 
the 21st the hoisting engines, machinery and various pumping 
engines, connected with the Heigori Blast Furnaces at Kana- 
ishi, were set in motion by Mr. Casley for preliminary trial, and 
were found to work most satisfactorily. The inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood came in crowds to see the, to them, ex- 
traordinary sight of powerful motion produced by no visible 
means, some declaring it to be a miraculous work of the 
Deity. Considerable excitement prevailed but good order was 
kept.” 





The Hioyo News states that Kagoshima is rapidly rising 
from its ruined state and recovering its prosperity, and thinks 
that much is due to the generous action of the Government in 
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assisting those who suffered by the war, irrespective of poli- 
tical sympathies. Doubtless this must have an excellent effect, 
as also the moderation and clemency which it has shown 
toward those who took part in the rebellion. There are few 
Governments that would have acted with so great leniency 
under similar circumstances. 





It is evidently dangerous to joke with or attempt to cheat 
your barber out of his just dues That he is as cunning as 
Shylock and far more powerful for evil while he holds your 
unresisting face with one hand and his rnaor with the other, 
let the following anecdote from the Decoan Advertiser of the 
8th November show. Last Saturday, at Shumshabad, a Brah- 
min engaged the services of a barber. After completing his 
work he demanded payment, whereupon the Brahmin refused 
to pay him there and then. ‘‘I don’t care much about the 
payment,” said the barber, ‘‘as I have shaved you half and 
half.” Well, if you shave me properly,” said the Brahmin, 
‘I will then pay you.” The barber set to work, and after 
scraping at the Brahmin's cheek for some seconds, all of a 
sudden out off his nose by way of satisfaction and in full 
settlement of his dues! 

The Indian student, unmindful of Ruskin’s maxim to read 
but little poetry and never by any chance to write any, is 
much given to gushing in poetry. How successful he is in his 
literary efforts may be gathered from the following extract 
from the Times of India. 

_ A Baroda poet has lately been addressing his young Prince 
in the language of the Power which rained that potentate to 
the throne. He commences, according to the Pioneer :— 

Hail, ever hail, our unique boy-Prince, 

Whom Mother Queen picked up from a field, 

Far away, on village boys, he used to wield 

The power of a boy who is strongly willed ; 

Long live our new-born Syaji Maharaja, 

Farzand-i-Khas-i- Daulat-i-Inglishia, 

And may thy Royal Line ever grown on; . 

On which many happy centuries may dawn. 
After another burst of hails! ! to “ our unique boy-king, whom 
Northbrook cleared out of a Ring” (a proceeding which refers 
apparently to some prize-fight, not hitherto chronicled), the 
bard goes on to describe the ends and objects for which the 
young Prince was placed upon the musnud, and the means by 
which these were accomplished :— 

Hail, ever hail; our brave young Syaji 

Brought to learn Statecraft and Geography. 

From a village hut, to win a Kingdoms’s glory ; 

Long live, &c., &c, 

Like all intellectual athletes, our poet reserves his strength 
for the finish, and closes his ode with the following magnifi- 
cent peroration :— 

And let thou, in growing long-lived age, be graced 

With conservatism pellucid, of old Syaji, decked 

With esrence exquisite, of humanities choicest, 


A Lytton produces to blend the East with West ; 
Long live, &c., &c. 





The Osaka Shimpé gives some statistics relative to the 
traffic of that city, by which it appears that there are 9,645 
jinrikishas, 2,934 coolie carts, 583 farming carte, 348 ox carts, 
2,483 small coolie carts, 1,340 trucks, 14 one horse carriages, 
and 14 riding horses, showing that the population is little 
given to equestrian pastime. 





The editor of this same paper, which is an offshoot of the 
Osaka Nippo, seems fond of collecting statistics, for he further 
informs his readers that there are three thousand fighting dogs 
in Kochi Ken (Tosa), and that there are collected annually 
from this source taxes to the amount of twenty-five hundred 
yen. Dog fighting is the great sport in Tosa, and the people 
of that province go to Osaka to purchase dogs, very high prices 
- being sometimes paid for animals of good breed. 





The usual midnight mass was held at the French Church on 
Christmas Eve. The church was more elaborately decorated 
than on previous years, while the musical portion of the ser- 
vice which was under the direction of Mr. O. Keil, was, thanks 
to that gentleman's untiring exertions, rendered with far 
greater effect than on any former occasion. Sermons were 
preached by Abbé Pettier, in English, and by Mgr. Osouf, in 


French. 
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Some weeks ago we published some interesting particulars 
regarding the peculiar virtue attributed to the Eucalyptus or 
Blue Gum Tree. From Nature we learn that, in addition to 
its other properties, it is said to possess the valuable one 
of checking fire. “Kncalyptus shingles are said to be fire 
proof. A tree of this species was exposed to the San Fran- 
cisco fire of 1876 and is still flourishing. The notion is urged 
that the spread of fires in cities is checked by setting out 
such trees for shade and ornament. All varieties of the 
Eucalyptus are said to possess this valuable property.” If 
such be the case the Japanese ought to do all in their power 
to promote the growth of this valuable tree, and thus do 
something towards checking the terrible conflagrations by 
which their towns are so lamentably often devastated. 





A recent number of Nature announces the death of Mr. 
Robert Swinhoe F.R.S., of the China Consular Service. In 
1860 Mr. Swinhoe was appointed Vice-Consul at Taiwan, 
Formosa, and to the full Consulship in 1865. In 1866 he was 
removed to Amoy. In 1871 he was Acting Consul at Ningpo, 
and then at Chefoo, where he remained until the October of 
1873, when he had to retire from the service on account of ill 
health, dying on the 28th October last. Mr. Swinhoe will be 
best remembered as an ardent student of natural history, and 
to his researches, and to those of a fellow worker, M. Armand 
David, much of the knowledge’of the fauna of China is due, 
which before the investigations of these gentlemen was sup- 
posed to possess little interest, all indigenous species having 
been destroyed by the teeming population. That Mr. Swinhoe 
proved the fallacy of such assumptions will be seen from the 
following extract :— 


Mr. Swinhoe was a Fellow of the Asiatic Societies of China and of 
Bengal, as well as of many other societies, having been elected into the 
Royal iety in 1876. 

By far the majority of Mr. Swinhoe’s scientific communications—fifty- 
two in number—mosetly on the mammalia and birds of China, are to be 
found in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London between 
1861 and 1874. Other papers appeared in the /bis and the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History within the same period. Among the most 
important of these are the “ Catalogues” of the mammals and birds of 
China and its islands, in which are to be found descriptions of many new 
species of both classes, among which are 8t. John’s Macaque CYacacus 
sancti-yohannis), the Water Deer of Shanghai (Hydropotes tncruris), the 
Mantchurian Deer (Cerrus mantchuricus) Orange-bellied Helictis (He 
lictie subaurantiaca), the Superb Flying Squirrel (. cipietan ll dlrs 
Boyce’s Stork (Ciconia boyciana), together with a great number of other 
birds, for a complete account of which we cannot do better than refer 
our readers to a work upon the birds of China, by M. l’Abbé David and 
M. E. Oustalet, published at Paris a week ago. 

Michie’s Deer (Lophotragus michianus)is the name given by Mr. Swine 
hoe to a small deer from Ningpo, with antlers more diminutive than 
many other species. This, or a very closely-allied species, was prev- 
iously sent to Paris by Pére David. and described by M. A, Milne 
Edwards under the name FElaphodus cephalophus. 

Mr. Swinhoe, besides the collections which he made, was indefatigable 
and particularly successful in his endeavours to send living animals from 
China to this country, and there are many species, including Cerrus 
swinhoii, Hydropotes incruris, and Ciconia boyciana, which were first pro- 
cured by him. 

It will be some time, we fear, before so enterprising a naturalist as 
Mr. Swinhoe takes up his residence in China, and employs every avail- 
able opportunity for the prosecution of his favourite line of research. 





The Chéya Shimbun states that an the force of police in 
Yamagata ken has been increased by one hundred men, and 
that the extra expenses of the force in Owake ken fox the past 
year amount to 17,330 yen. 





We have just received the December number of our whim- 
sical contemporary Punch—the “ decumane number” as he is 
pleased to call it. The rest which his late unfortunate aoci- 
dent compelled him to take, has evidently been fruitful of the 
happiest results, and in the present issue we see our old friend 
thoroughly rejuvenated, and giving ample proof that time has 
not dulled his wit, neither has his hand lost its cunning. It 
is in every way worthy of the Punch of our griffin days. 





We have received the Sixth Annual Report of the Poat- 
master General of Japan for the year ending June 30th, 1877. 
We shall take an early opportunity of passing it under review, 
but space forbids us at present todo more than acknowledge 
its receipt. 





The Agent of the Northern Telegraph Co. informs us that 
the cable between Nagasaki and Vladivostock is interrupted, 


| The Southern line is in working order, 
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From the “Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.” 
Monday, 24th. 
The Genkai Maru was towed from Yokosuka on Saturday 


afternoon; where she has been fitted with new boilers and 
received a thorough overhaul. 


The second performance of Mr. Whites’ acrobats took place 
on Saturday evening before a fairly good house. With a few 
exceptions the feats were the same as on the first occasion ? 
All of which were done really well, especially the swinging on 
the cross ropes and balancing on the bamboo which must be 
seen to be appreciated. 


The Southern railroad seems to be less successfully managed 
than the line between this port and Tékié, as we see by the 
Osaka Nippo that on the 18th instant a special train which 
left the Shichijé station at Kiéto at 7.55 a.m. before arriving 
at Muké-Himachi station ran off the track, thus causing 
about two hours delay. 


The Nichi Nicht Shimbun of the 22nd announces the eggs of 
308,130 unsalble silk cartons, now stored at the Machigaisho, 
are to be scraped off from the cards and destroyed within 
three days from to-day. 


From he Hochi Shimbun. 

The Government has given an order to the Bureau of His- 
tory in the Daijékuan to compile a work on the recent rebel- 
lion Kiushiu from all documents relating to the above affair. 

Certain merchants of Kobe chartered, for the sum of 2,000 
yen, the English sailing vessel Eurigo to bring some goods 
from Kobe to Yokohama. The goods arrived safely on the 
14th instant and 500 yen on account paid at Kobe with the 
agreement that the remainder should be paid in Yokohama, 
but on the arrival of the vessel at Yokohama, the Japanese 
merchants could not raise this sum, and although eight or 
nine days have passed it has not yet been paid. The Captain 
has informed the merchants that they are subject to a demur- 
rage of 60 yen for every day's-delay. 

A fine tomb is to be erected over the remains of the late 
Seikuan In-no-Miya (the concert of the late Shogun Iyemochi) 
at the cost of ten thousand yen. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

At Okurairi, in former Wakamatsu ken, a policeman was 
on his rounds from village to village when it commenced 
snowing. On seeing the foot marks made by the boots of the 
policeman, the people said that some strange animal was roam- 
ing about the neighbourhood, and many of the hunters in the 
neighbourhood loaded their guns and assembling to the number 
of about one hundred and followed the foot marks. The hunt- 
ing party found that the foot steps which they traced led them 
to the residence of the chief man of the adjoining village. 
They all stood in front of the house, none of them being brave 
enough to enter, the villagers and the farmers expressed 
with grief to each other that all the inmates of the house 
had been eaten up by the beast. At last one more bold 
than the rest, volunteered to take a peep into the house and 
asked the others to have their guns ready. When this daring 
one peeped in he saw a policeman warming himself at the 
fire place. So they returned to their homes in gladness. 





Wednesday, 26th. 
After all her mishaps, the unfortunate steamer State of 
Alabama arrived at Hongkong on the 15th instant, and by 
late advices was to leave for Shanghai on the 18th. 
The Glengyle also arrived at Hongkong on the 16th, and was 
to leave for Shanghai on the morning of the 18th. 


From the Nicht Nichi Shimbun. 

It appears that the Chinese Ambassadors intend to live at 
the house formerly occupied H. E. Ito, now the property 
of Masuda Takashi, at Goten Yama, Shinagawa, Tékié. 
Dr. McCartee with some officials of the Foreign Office, went to 
inspect the house on the 24th instant. 

The Judicial Department has established an office where 
those who wish to become publio attorneys are to be examin- 
ed, 


Google 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun gives the following list of Nation- 
al Banks in Japan, with the amount of their capital, etc :— 


Denomination and where established. Capital. President. 
The lst National Bank T6ki6......... Yen 1,500,000 ... Shibusawa. 
» 2nd - Yokohama.. ,, ,000 ... Hara. 
» ord a TOkid......... 3 200,000 ... Yasuda. 
» 4th es Niigata ...... i 300,000 ... Yagi. 
» 5th - T6ki0..... ... +6 300,000 ... Narahara. 
» 6th - Fukushima. ,, 100,000 ... Abe. 
» 7th - KOchi........ ss 100,000 ... Yuye. 
», 8th .; Toyohashi .. ,, 100,000 ... Sekine. 
» 9th Kumamoto.. ,, 55,000 ... Mibuchi. 
» 10th: ,, Kofu ......... me 150,000 ... Kuribara. 
»» lth “~ Nagoya...... ws 100,000 ... Ité. 
»» 12th ‘3 Kanazawa... ,, 200,000 ... Obata. 
»» 13th - Osaka ....... ‘i 250,000 ... Kénoike 
» 14th i Matsumoto. ,, 100,000 .. Oike. 
» 15th ¥3 Tokid......... »» 17,826,100... Méri. 
», 16th si Gifu .......... oe 50,000 ... Watanabe. 
», 17th ~ Fukuoka RS 105,000 ... Sano. 
», 18th 4 agasaki.... ,, 150,000 ... Nagami. 
»» 19th m Uyeda....... ‘3 100,000 ... Hayakawa. 
», 20th - TOki6........ A 250,000 ... Kojima. 
»» 2st a Nagabama.. ,, 100,000 ... Shibata. 
», 22nd ns Okayama.... ,, 50,000 ... Hanabusa. 
», 2erd . Owake....... . 50,000 ... Komatsu. 
», 24th - liyama ...... se 80,000 ... Sakamoto. 
25th TOkid........ 5, 210,000 ... Watanabe. 


In all 25 Banks, having a gross capital of 22,726,100 yen. 
From the Akébono Shimbun. ) 
The Chinese Ambassadors, Dr. McCartee and a few members 


of the suite, visited H. E. Okubo, the Minister of Finance, at 
his residence on the 24th instant. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 
Ex-Sangi Soyejima intends to form a mercantile company 
in China. 


From the Hochi Shimbun. 
Of the three millions of families in Korea, three millions of 
persons are said to have died through the famine last year. 





Thursday, 27th. 
We are without our usual San Francisco files by the City of 
Peking, and are therefore indebted to a private source for 
the few telegrams we are able to publish. 


The third performance of the Japanese Troup of Acrobatic 
Artists at the Gaiety Theatre was fairly well attended, but 
not so well as the excellence of the entertainment warrants. 
The feats, wonderful in themselves, are executed with that 
finish, ease, and grace which lends such a charm to Japanese 
performances of this kind, while the spectator's pleasure is 
not in any way mixed with that fear of accident and bodily 
danger to the artists which is too often called forth in wit- 
nessing the not less clever, but more fool-hardy acrobatic 
tricks of European performers. A kind of trapeze business is 
something entirely new to us, and is remarkably clever, and 
the performance, indeed, from beginning to end is so good that 
it deserves to receive the patronage of the community. 


From the Akébono Shimbun. 

On the 25th instant the following sentence was passed 
upon the Satsuma rebel Nakayama, at the Special Kiushiu 
Court established at (fenrd-Jn, Tokid :—‘‘ Nakayama Taka- 
mori, a samurai of Kagoshima Ken. You while acting as a police 
sergeant of the 3rd class in the Kagoshima Ken, by order of 
Nakajima Takehiko, the chief of the station, cruelly put 
Nakahara Hisao and others to torture, and forced them 
against their will to append their seals to the confessions 
drawn up by Nakajima and others. Moreover, you joined in 
the treason of Saigo Takamori and had charge of the trans- 
portation of the supplies of the rebele, and also collected troops 
to fight against the Imperial army. For these acts you are 
deprived of your rank and sentenced to hard labour for ten 
years.” Other Satsuma samurai were also sentenced ; Ebihara 
to one year's hard labour; Kunai to five years; Shiba, Miyo, 
Kodachi and Kéno to three years’ hard labour, while Furu- 
kawa and '‘l'aniguchi were pardoned. 

Nakahara Hisao and twenty-one others, who were accused 
of having determined to attempt the assassination of Saigo and 
other Satsuma leaders, were cleared of all suspicion of being 
implicated in such a plot, 
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From the Osaka Nippd. 

As upwards of 12,500 pounds of sulphuric acid are produced 
daily at the Osaka Mint, the importation of this article from 
abroad is no longer necessary. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

‘he Nagasaki Kencho has applied to the Central Govern- 
ment for a sum of 20,000 yen, to cover the expenses of forward- 
the rebel prisoners to T6ki6, which sum has been granted. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Dai-Ni Koku-ritsu Ginko.) 
Statement for the week ending 22nd December, 1877:— 


Total Amount of notes (dollars) received by us 
from the Shihet-rt0..........ccccccccceseeeeceeeee ees 


1,200,000 


OM DRUG 07 seisvescaeasssspieacse taveseteountsveaeiaevonsesnies 91,035 
DN CER CWI AGI ON soscissvsicsnseeids cas cesipvouivenneseateceveavandes 1,108,965 
1,200,000 
POCO ois cassindiicsdhvecsisasidaonptanetmassurnneaartinnssaadeie 1,108,965 
In ch money :— 
Din GOMES 5 ii6o i srievescthnvedcuiies sa auseedivwoseuceds 853,576 
In Bank notes and cheques....... ese cleats cakes 204,389 
Deposited with Foreign Banks..............0.00 50,000 


1,108,965 
pa baba 


Friday, 28th. 

Messrs. Norton and Steele’s troup of “ Merry Makers ” ar- 
rived here by the City of Peking, and intend to give a series of 
their Minstrel and Vaudeville entertainments at the Gaiety 
Theatre, the first of which will take place on Suturday even- 
ing next, the 29th instant. This troupe has been highly 
spoken of by the English and American press, and we have 
no doubt their performances here will be well worth visiting. 
We wish them every success. 


The Tokié Saibansho closos to-day for the usual vacation, 
which formerly used to commence on the 25th of December. 


The LHochi Shimbun says that the Satsuma people used to 
be falsely accused of indulging in dog’s flesh, but sivce the 
war the distress in Satsuma has been _so great thatit really 
has been used as food. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

On the 21st instant one thousand five hundred policemen, 
who returned from Kiushiu under the command of Police 
Inspector Watanugi, were drawn up in line at the gardens of 
the Fukiage Palace, where H. M. the Mikado addressed a few 
words to them, in recognition of their services during the late 
war. 

The Dajyotuan notified the Naimushd on the 25th instant, 
that the annual allowance fur the expenses of the police in 
Kéchi Aen (Tosa) would be increased to 43,068 yen. 





Saturday, 29th. 
The Chinese Ambassadors were received by H. M. the 
Mikado yesterday, and presented their credentials. 


Messrs. Norton and Steele's troupe of ‘““Merry Makers”’ give 
their first performance at the Gaiety Theatre this evening, and 
we hope will be rewarded by a bumper house. 


The Hochi Shimbun announces that the King of Loochoo 
will shortly visit Tékid, travelling from his kingdom in the 
Tauiyu Maru. 


The Akébono Shimbun states that Nakahara Hisao and the 
others, having been acquitted of all suspicion of complication 
in a plot to assassinate Saigo and other Satsuma leaders, have 
been restored to their former positions in the police force. 


From the Choya Shimbun. 

The confessions of the rebels Nakayama Moritaka and 
others, together with full particulars of the trial of Nakahara 
Hisao and others, are to be printed and published by the 
Special Kiushiu Court. 

From the Akébono Shimbun. 

The Bouin Islands are to be surveyed. A branch Saibansho 
is to be established there, and the Islands will attached to 
one of the Aens, s0as tu be under its jurisdiction, There are 
at present five Japanese officials stationed at the Islands, and 
four Japanese policemen, 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


—————aee 


ET a few revolutions of this tireless globe and 
another year will be added to the endless list of those 
that make up the past. 1877 will hardly be marked with 
white in the calendar of the world, or be looked back to 
with any gladness either by Europe or Japan. The 
storms of the physical world seem to have found their 
echo in the tumultuous passions of men, and the less hap- 
py moods of nature that the present year has witnessed 
have had their counterpart in the violent movements of 
mankind. Tempests, hurricanes and inundations have de- 
vastated whole regions, while even more terrible droughts 
have dried up the face of the earth and slain by a cruel 
and lingering death thousands of human creatures. But 
nature, ruthless as she has been, has been less pitiless 
than man, and the hapless multitudes whose bones whiten 
the defiles of the Balkans are the victims of the ambitions 
and the fanaticism of their fellows. 

On the threshold of another year, we naturally pause 
for a moment ere we step into the unknown future, pregnant 
we cannot tell with what happiness and misery, and leave 
behind for ever the irrecoverable past, to take a hasty 
glance at the events of the twelvemonth that is slipping 
from our view, and hazard a wistful look into the dimness 
of the new epoch whose birth is at hand. It is fortunate 
that the coming year is not the mere sequel of its im- 
mediate predecessor, but the outcome of all precedent time, 
a livraison of the great book of history, whose contents 
may in some sort be divined, not from a perusal of the 
one to which it succeeds, but from a consideration of all 
antecedent portions of the record. The closed chapters of 
the world’s history maugre their tale of crime and error, 
teach us the grand truth embodied in the beautiful myth 
of Pandora, and the world, shocked by the record of 
human misery, is yet justified by the whole experience of 
the past in nourishing hope for the future. In vain does 
mankind strive to render useless the beneficence of Nature, 
in vain do the nations of the earth make themselves the 
ministers of death and destruction, or essay by a selfish 
and narrow policy to hinder the development of the prin- 
ciple of fraternity, which alone can bring about the solida- 
rity of interests that must precede the abolition of the 
barbarous militarism that constitutes the shame of the 
nineteenth century. The advance of the world in hu- 
manity and civilisation is slow but sure; despite many 
and grievious backslidings, there is an irresistible though 
unequal march onwards towards a better state, never the 
best attainable, but which, we may be sure, once realised 
affords mankind a wider outlook and a higher standard, 
never afterwards to be otherwise than temporarily narrow- 
ed or lessened. 

For ourselves, all more or less directly interested in the 
prosperity of this country, the ensuing year presents a fair 
promise of improvement over that now close upon its 
death. The dangers incident to the infancy of a new 
nation have been well won through, and the success- 
ful quelling of the Satsuma rebellion has removed the last 
peril that beset the reconstructive efforts of the Govern- 
ment, while the rare moderation of the victors has not only 
affirmed their power but has signally proved their capa- 
city as wise administrators after the best western model, 
The Japanese are far from being the angels their worst 
enemies under the assumed guise of friendship love to 
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depict them, but the history of the Satsuma rebellion is, 
so far as the Government is concerned, one of the 
brightest pages in modern annals, and the humanity 
and prudence which have characterised the policy of the 
Imperial advisers towards the insurgents, both during and 
after the final collapse of the insurrection, constitute a 
strong claim on the part of Japan to the enjoyment of the 
full sovereign rights that are conceded even to the pettiest 
and most turbulent of South American republics; while 
the best assurance of an enlightened treatment of the 
difficult questions that the ensuing year may witness the 
discussion of, is afforded by the good sense displayed in 
connection with the Satsuma outbreak. These questions 
must be approached in a fair and moderate spirit 
on both sides, and despite the petulance of Japanese 
editors we have great hopes that the Government will 
neither be exorbitant in their demands nor illiberal 
in their concessions. 
the whole world, let them not forfeit it by an unwise 
adoption of a restrictive policy, distinctive of the barbarous 
ages of European history ; a policy that cannot but tend 
to cramp the national life and dwarf the national con- 
science by inaugurating a system of isolation involving a 
return to the principles of the Tokugawa Shdégunate, in 
plain and positive contradiction to the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century. Let the Government use their foreign 
advisers as sources of information, and base their policy 
wholly upon their own appreciation of the needs and in- 
terests of the country. They will thus, we feel confident, 
be led to a right decision in the end, and the intercourse 
. between Japan and the rest of the world will be, not 
restricted by a foolishly selfish, but aided by a wisely 
liberal treatment of the questions that the approaching 
Revision of the Treaties will give rise to. 

Finally, whatever the New Year may bring forth we 
must face the future resolutely. The earth is not less 
fruitful than of old, and the folly and perverseness of man- 
kind are not absolutely constant terms. Men must work 
and women must weep to the end of time, but the work is 
not always without its reward, and the tears are succeeded 
by smiles. 

Difficulties often loom larger through the mist of the 
future than their actual proportions warrant, and fortune, 
like a bully, not unfrequently fawns upon those who 
despise her threats. 

‘* Biancheggia in mar lo scoglio, 
Par che vacilli, e pare 
Che lo sommerga il mare 
Fatto maggior di se. 
Ma dura a tanto orgoglio 
Quel combattuto sasso ; 


E’l mar tranquillo e basso 
Poi gli lambisce il pie.” 


The whole commercial world has had to endure a de- 
pression of four years’ duration, and in Japan special 


causes have operated in producing a local aggravation of 


an universal evil. But some of these exist no longer ; 
there are signs in Europe and America of the advent of a 
more prosperous era, and if we are prudent we may at the 
end of 1878 have reason to congratulate ourselves upon a 
more fortunate year than the one now closing. We most 
heartily hope such may be the case, and are prepared to 
welcome the coming year in the trust that neither the 
folly of men nor the unkindness of Nature may prevent it 
indemnifying us for the lean years we have passed 
through. 


Go gle 


They have gained the respect of 





PROTECTION IN ENGLAND. 





T is not difficult to understand the dead set made at the 
commercial system of England by those countries 
that have delivered themselves over, bound hand and 
foot, to the anachronismal demon of Protection. One 
has only to be better than one’s neighbour to incur the 
accusation of being actuated by the worst motives. The 
simplest actions are looked upon with a distrust, not wholly 
feigned, and a policy the opposite of that followed by the 
detractors is sure to be execrated in proportion to its suc- 
cess. Thus the people of Great Britain are quite accus- 
tomed to hear themselves held up to the common hatred 
of the world as perfidious, ravenous, and unscrupulous 
apostles of the detestable and hypocritical doctrines of 
Free Trade. Free Trade stinks in the nostrils of Protec- 
tionists, not simply as a commercial heresy, but as part of 
a deliberately immoral commercial system, adopted by the 
strong with the express object of ruining the weak. No 
attempt is ever made to demonstrate the selfishness of an 
economical doctrine that places not the slightest obstacle 
in the way of the foreign trader, and permits him to com- 
pete in our own markets upon equal terms with ourselves. 
It is simply asserted that this seeming generosity masks a 
fell purpose, and that the whole commercial and political 
public of Great Britain are engaged in a vast conspiracy to 
ruin every nation they have intercourse with, by inundating 
them with cheap cottons and hardwares. The next genera- 
tion, or, at furthest, the next generation but one, will recog- 
nise the singular wisdom and liberality of the British com- 
mercial policy of to-day, and wonder at the strange lapse of 
most of our contemporaries into economical practices re- 
trograde on their character, and, in direct opposition to the 
current political thought of the period, sacrificing the in- 
terests of the many for the profit of the few. But for the 
moment we must bear the obloquy with such equanimity 
as we can command, and look to the applause of the fu- 
ture to indemnify us for the injustice of the present. In 
the long run the truth is sure to obtain full recognition, 
and the world will cease to find in the abolition of restric- 
tions npon commercial intercourse the proof of a desire to 
monopolise trade. While most of our rivals are content to 
rail at us as Free Traders, it has been reserved for Japan 
to discover that we are not really free traders at all, but 
Protectionists of a pronounced character, and the recent 
utterances: of the press of this country show to what a 
marvellous extent ignorance and malice can alter the 
import of the simplest facts. The tariff of Great Britain 
is, with an amusing confidence, cited in illustration of the 
novel thesis. Now that tariff is with a few wholly unim- 
portant exceptions, which we shall presently note, 
absolutely nonprotectionist, and it may be worth while to 
demonstrate this truth at some little length. 

Excepting tea, tobacco and alcoholic liquors or deriva- 
tives, there are but nine articles of produce or manufacture 
subject to duty in Great Britain. Of these three only, 
pickles which pay a nominal duty of one penny per gallon, 
playing cards which pay a little over threepence a pack, 
and gold and silver plate are manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. With the sole exception of plate, on which is 
levied a duty of seventeen shillings per ounce Troy, if gold, 
of one shilling and sixpence if silver, it can hardly be said 
that British manufactures are protected. Why so heavy a 
duty should be paid by plate we are unable to understand ; 
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the supposed desirability of taxing luxuries may possibly 
explain it—in our opinion a wholly insufficient reason, for 
excessive taxation of luxuries confines the enjoyment of 
them to the wealthy, without sensibly adding to the revenue. 
Of the remaining articles included in the tariff, coffee is, 
we believe, the only one produced within British domi- 
nions, and as precisely the same duty is charged on it 
whether imported from a British possession or not, it is 
clear the duty is in no way of a protective character. Tea 
pays sixpence a pound—a high duty which all parties in 
England are desirous of abolishing. But apart from al- 
coholic liquors, tea is the only article included in the 
tariff by taxing which the working classes can be 
compelled to fnrnish a contribution towards the ex- 
penses of the state, so long as no income tax is paid 
If while 
the income tax remains unaltered the duty on tea were 
taken off, the artisan or labourer would practically pay 
nothing whatever to the state, for the internal revenue 
collected upon railway passenger fares, and by means of 
the stamps duties and the duties on such tobacco as the 


upon incomes of under £150 per annum. 


labouring classes use, is hardly a burden upon the work- 
ing man. Whether the tea is the produce of China, 
Japan or of a British possession, it pays precisely the 
same duty, and our teaplanters in Assam are not in the 
slightest degree protected against the competition of other 
tea producing countries. 
tobacco, very little indeed of which article is grown 
in any British Colony, while within the United King- 
dom its cultivation is absolutely prohibited. If the 
protective principle is applied at all in the instance of 
tobacco, it is applied as against ourselves in favour of 
tobacco producing countries. Alcoholic liquors, again, pay 
a high duty, but the excise levied upon these within the 
United Kingdom is almost equivalent to the duty imposed 
upon them when imported. Thus the British manu- 
facturer has no real protection against the competition of 


The same as the case with 


his foreign rival. There is a difference of threepence 
per gallon in favour of spirits of colonial manufacture, and 
to this slight extent the colonial manufacturer may be 
said to have an alvantage, 

It is clear then, that, witL the very unimportant excep- 
tions we have mentioned, the principles of protection have 
been wholly abandoned by Great Britain. The Customs 
are (with the exceptions referred to) regarded purely 
as n source of revenue, not in the least as a means of 
protection. Her industry stands on its own merits ; 
she has learnt that with nations as with individuals 
an intelligent generosity is in the long run the best policy, 
and offers to every nation a freedom of commercial inter- 
The policy of 
isolation is a contemptible one, and is recognised as such 
by the best minds of every civilised people. 


course which no nation accords to her. 
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Tue Kivusuiu SpeciaL Covrt. 
(‘‘ Chéya Shimbun,” 23rd to 25th December. ) 

The task of suppressing an insurrection by fire and sword is not 
so great, as the difficulties which present themselves in meting out 
punishments to those who were concerned in it with such im- 
partiality, that the offenders shall be made to feel that they acted 
wrongly and that the justice of the sentences passed on them shall 
be acknowledged in the future. 

At the commencement of the present year the samurai of 
Satsuma broke out into open rebellion against the Government, 
but the latter acted with such promptitude, and the officers and 
men of the Imperial army displayed such bravery and judgment, 
that the power and daring of the rebels were checked before they 
gained full headway, and the disturbance was thus confined to four 
provinces. The insurgents had everywhere to retreat before the 
victorious Imperialists, and at Shiroyama the whole of the re- 
maining rebel army was annihilated. Great credit is due for its 
speedy suppression, but as the whole country was fighting against 
therebels, it was known from the first who would prove the stronger. 
The suppression of the Satsuma rebellion cannot therefore be 
deemed an act of the highest merit on the part of the Japanese 
Government. Still the manner in which it has treated the con- 
quered is much to its credit, and we trust that all its judgments of 
rebel prisoners will be guided by the same spirit of justice, so thst 
it may beara good name in the future, and that the praise called 
forth by the merits of the army may pale before the admiration 
which it shall command for its treatment of the prisoners. 

When the troops were sent to the South, the power of passing 
sentences on the rebels was placed in the hands of the Impemral 
Commander-in-Chief, and hence the establishment of the Special 
Kiushiu Saibansho. Mr. KOno Toshikama, a member of the Genré- 
In, has since been ordered to take charge of all matters relating to 
the trial of rebel prisoners while certain judges and other judicial 
officers have been appointed to the Genré-Jn in order to assist him, 

Itis the duty of the Daishin-In (the Supreme Court) to try 
cases and to pass sentence, but when treason is involved special 
Courts are established to meet the requirements of the case, exe 
amples of which have already happened. But how is it that in 
the present case the trial of these men has been trusted to officials 
of the Genré-Jn, whose duties are only legislative? Can it be that 
there was such a paucity of men in the Daishin-In and the Sai- 
bansho that Mr. K6no and the others with him, who have great 
experience in law, got up a Special Court, and put the whole 
matter in charge of the Genré-Jn. Supposing this to be actually 
the case, we cannot understand the reason why the judges and 
the officials of the Daishin-Jn should first have been appointed to 
offices in the Cenré-Jn and then commissioned to conduct the 
trials in the Kiushiu special Saibansho, But this is probably 
done in order that the Government may not be suspected of any 
injustice in the future. 

In all civilized countries the greatest caution is exercised in con- 
ducting the trials of traitors so that the Government may not in 
the future lie under the imputation of exerting its power to oppress 
those who have rebelled against its authority. Wrongs suffered 
from Ministers can be complained of to the National Assembly 
which possesses the power of investignting the acts of officials 

In the recent Satsuma affair, actual treason is shown, and the 
trials must be conducted with the greatest care. Moreover there 
are various opinions with regard to the cause of Saigo’s rebellion. 
At all events the reason alleged by Saigo as the true cause was 
that Okubo, the Minister of the Interior, and Kawaji, the Chief 
of Police had sent Nakahara Hisao and others to assas- 
sinate him, the then Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Army. 
It was of course necessary for the Government to suppreas the 
rebellion by force, but in taking a simple view of the facts, Saigo 
has accused two prominent members of the Administration of a 
crime. Thus on one hand it was necessary to send the army to 
suppress the rebels, and on the other to have the officials tried 
before a legislative body in order that the minds of the people 
might be cleared of all existing suspicion. 

Do the people remember the pretext given by Saigo Takamori 
for taking up arms’? Oyama Tsunayoshi, the then Governor of 
Kagoshima ken, notified to various ken that Police Sergeant Naka- 
hara Hisao and others had returned to their homes, bearing a 
secret order to assassinate the Commander-in-Chief, and that 
Saigo at the head of an army would proceed to the capital to de- 
mand an explanation from the Government. 

During the war the minds of the people were oocupied with the 
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conflict and they took very little heed of the above facts, and when 
peace was proclaimed they were so rejoiced that they thought very 
little more about the matter. But now they will gradually begin 
to reflect whether these reports are true or not. 

We cannot think that Saigo’s rebellion was the work of a day or 
two, but as his views differed from those of the Government that 
he intended to rise on the first opportunity. As for the secret orders 
given to Nakahara, the story was made up as a pretext for Saigo’s 
action and those who are aware of the existing state of things do not 
believe that it is true. But the reason why investigations should 
take place is that the Government may be cleared from the stain 
of suspicion. Assassination is resorted to in uncivilized countries, 
but abhorred by civilized nations, so that when assassinations take 
place one is grieved to think that cowards capable of such actions 
exist, and when such foul acts are attempted by prominent men, 
no words can describe their baseness. Before a country becomes 
Civilized assassinations often occur, and many cases are recorded 
both in Japanese and Foreign histories. But in Europe and 
America they are no longer tolerated, the people of those countries 
maintaining that the greatest of evils arise from these the vilest 
of acts. Assassins maintain that though they act wrongly good 
wil] result. But under such circumstances officials are prevented 
from making proper use of their abilities. The Japanese Govern- 
ment having seen the error of assassination, punished those who 
- attempted the life of _Iwakura Udaijin, and is still in search of 
the man who murdered the Sangi Hirosawa: 

Thus there cannot be the least doubt that no secret orders for 
the assassination of Saigo Takamori were issued. But among the 
masses there may be some who think that what the Satsuma rebels 
said is true. Moreover in view of our foreign intercourse, when 
foreigners observe with such attention what transpires in our 
country, we have no idea in what light they might view all this. 
Therefore to convince both our own and foreign nations that the 
Japanese Government is worthy of confidence, the trials of these 
men must be conducted on the fairest principles. The (sovern- 
ment has also seen the necessity of this, and have had Nakahara 
and others examined. We are pleased at the caution displayed 
and foretell that the day is not far distant when the innocence 
of Nakahara will be made known. 





OUT OF BOUN DS : 
Being an Account of a Recent Trip into Shinshiu. 
( Continued.) 


The next morning, as Thad anticipated, owing to the 
previous night’s unwilling dissipation, I did not get away 
until late from this uneonducted, forlorn, bathless, master- 
less, mistressless hotel, my voung host attentive and polite 
to the last, and the five old women sitting as calm and 
unconcerned as the Fates, at their work of unripping and 
remaking old garments. For the first ri? the road was 
somewhat heavy from the rain of the previous night, but 
after that it was of firm white sand, winding through scented 
pine forests and scattered groves growing daily more bril- 
liant in autumn glory. At several points the road had 
been swept away, and the adjoining land covered with 
rocks and sand, sometimes for a breadth of half a mile, by 
the torrents that had poured down from the hills. ‘The 
mountains loomed cold and sullen through the gray at- 
mosphere, which threw up the varied colouring of the 
foliage with startling brilliancy, affording many a tempt- 
ing sulject to the painter. My destination was Omachi, 
distant nine and a half rt from Matsumoto, which I was in- 
formed was the only place where I could find decent accom- 
modation in this little travelled region. ‘lhe villages 
through which I passed no longer displayed the air of neat- 
ness and comfort which I remarked on first entering Shin- 
shiu, but again presented the usual tumble down plank-and- 
paper aspect of the ordinary Japanese village. ‘The peo- 
ple, however, in this part of the country are a remark- 
ably sturdy, well looking lot, with clear ruddy complex- 
ions, and fair skins, though it cannot but be regretted 
that measures nre not taken here, as elsewhere in Japan, 
to remedy the pocket handkerchiefless condition of the 
children. Many of the men are tall and well made, and 
appear to be a far stronger and better grown race than 
those I have seen in other provinces. The dress of the 
farming class is also somewhat different, both men and 
women wearing trousers, called Vki hakama which are 


made full to the knee like the ordinary hakama, anid then inclination to give. 


would 





heads are covered, to distinguish the male from the 
female portion of the community. From the sensation 
that my appearance evidently produced, I conjectured that 
foreigners’ visits had been few and far between in this 
remote district, and on enquiry I found this to be the case. 
I remarked also that the people, although perfectly polite, 
were free from the usual servility of manner, and had 
more of that air of sturdy independence which one almost 
always find among mountaineers. ‘The road, although as 
I have said broken up in parts by floods, is fairly level and 
very good, and jinrikshas, one of which conveyed my bag- 
gage the whole distance for sixty sen, ply over it. As 
one approaches Omachi the valley narrows, and through it 
tumbles the turbulent Takasegawa, which though not very 
wide when I crossed, shew ed. by the immense area of its 
rock strewn bed and the remains of former bridges, that 
when opportunity offered it could become a very formidable 
torrent indeed. 


I reached Omachi just as the gloom of evening was 
decpening into night. A threatening, lead coloured night 
too, with now and then a spatter of rain and a cold damp 
gust from the sullen mountains that brought to mind 
Campbell’s well known lines. 

‘For pallid Autumn once again 

‘ Hath swelled each torrent of the hill; 

‘ Her clouds collect, her shadows sail, 

‘And watery winds that sweep the vale 
‘Grow loud and louder still. 

Omachi consists of two streets, a long, narrow and dirty 
one out of which runs at right angles a long, broad and 
clean one, with a clear mountain stream running down its 
centre, confined by a deep, stone built channel. About two 
thirds up this street on the left was the hotel, not a very in- 
viting one to judge from the entrance, around which stood 
a number of pack horses and which had the look of a com- 
mon country shop. I was agreeably surprised, however, 
on being conducted up stairs at the back of the house to 
find extremely well appointed and comfortable rooms, while 
the reception given me by the master of the inn proved 
to me at once that my lines had fallen in pleasant places, 
and this was fully confirmed by his subsequent treatment 
of me. Nothing was wanting on the score of cleanliness 
or attention. The tamagozaké was made to perfection, 
and the supper plentiful, varied, and to a man as hungry 
as I was, delicious. Even my servant exclaimed when 
he saw it, that it was indeed good to be here, and that we 
might do worse than tarry many days in such a house of 
plenty. Among other good things served to us were some 
capital little birds—i-wo-dori—a “most toothsome mor- 
sel,” as I find I have written in my diary. They are about 
the size ofan English starling with long tail and dark, 
leaden coloured plumage. They were sent up split in 
half and fried, having been slightly sprinkled with soy. 
Cooked in foreign fashion I should think they 
be delicious. Large quantities of them are 
caught in this part of the country, and at every inn 
or eating house I snw bunches of them hanging up. 
There is also another kind rather smaller with brown 
plumage, which I ate elsewhere, but which, possibly from 
want of skill in the preparation, were not as good as those 
at Omachi. 


Do you know, by the bye, what is tamagozake ? Then let 
me hasten to inform the future traveller that he may learn 
wherewith he may comfort his soul when he is “a man 
that hath no whiskee” and seeketh some spirituous solace 
on a cold night after a hard day’s work. It is Japanese 
saké, with which the yolks of two new laid eggs are care- 
fully mixed, and sweetened with white sugar. It is serv- 
ed hot, and the test of its perfection is that the eggs 
shall be perfectly mingled without curdling. I found it 
not only entirely harmless, but wonderfully comforting on 
cold nights, and admirable as a restorative after hard 
climbing and exposure. 


At Omachi I stayed two days, and had the season been 
less advanced should have remained longer and made some 
excursions to various peaks which have never yet 
been trodden by a foreigner. They all, however, re- 
quired that one should go provided with the means of 
camping out for one or two nights in the open air, and also 
w larger expenditure of energy than [ had either time or 
I therefore confined myself to short 


tight to the calf. It is thus almost impossible, when the|excursions and tv sketching the wild and beautiful 
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scenery in the neighbourhood. The forms of the mountains 
are bold and grand, and there is a very Swiss look 
about the place as their purple scarred sides streaked with 
the early snows rise above the brown eaved houses and 
the dark fir woods. The beauty of the autumn coloring 
exceeded anything I had yet seen, the gnarled trunks of 
the pines being covered with creepers which dressed them 
in robes of vivid carmine and orange. The paths, too, are 
excellent, as they are of hard white sand, so that there is 
an entire absence of mud even in the heaviest rains. 

Thus my two days passed only tco rapidly, and I left 
the place with reluctance, my stay having been marred 
by one untoward circumstance only. And my suffering 
was entirely of my own seeking, for the same spirit which 
compelled Robinson Crusoe to wear a shirt when on a de- 
sert island, would not permit me to go unshaved even in 
the wilds of Shinshiu. My razors having suddenly become 
blunt with that same perversity which induces buttons to 
come off or bootlaces to break when assistance is impos- 
sible, I called in the services of a native barber. I found 
that the knight of the razor at Omachi was a woman, 
and with many misgivings did I entrust my face to her 
tender mercies. What saint it was who was flayed alive I 
cannot remember, but while she shaved I thought of that 
unfortunate, and of Marsyas, and of the archer who shot 
Cceeur de Lion. I know, too, that I called on saints not 
in the calendar, and that if my tormentor had understood 
plain Saxon she would either have cut my throat on the 
spot, or have dropped the razor in terror and fled. My 
servant disappeared, and when I askcd the reason of his 
thus abandoning me he touchingly replied, “I could not 
bear to see you suffer?” 

And I did suffer, and doubtless must have been a very 
unbearable object while undergoing thetorture. Not con- 
tent with nicking and chopping and scratching and scrap- 
ing my unfortunate face, and plucking out bristles by the 
roots, to say nothing of drawing upon the resources of her 
mouth when Euxesis proved insufficient for her fiendish 
purposes, she endeavoured to shave my eyebrows. When 
I objected to this she proceeded to operate on the nape of 
my neck. Driven thence she made my blood curdle by twid- 
dling the razor in my ears, and then as a final horror, she 
played it skilfully in each nostril, causing me to shudder and 
sneeze in so violent a manner that it is a mercy some lasting 
injury did not result, And all this misery she was willing 
to inflict for the small sum of one tempo. The most irri- 
tating part of the proceeding was that she laid all my 
sufferings to the Euxesis, or “soap” as she was pleased to 
call it. How Japanese human nature can endure un- 
lathered shaving I am at a loss to understand. 


Each evening my room was the rendezvous of the heads 
of the village, who crowded in with minds full of wonder- 
ful treasures concealed in the mountains, “which the 
gentleman had doubtless come to explore” and with hands 
full of mineralogical rubbish “ which doubtless the gentle- 
man knew all about.” One man had indeed a very inter- 
esting collection of specimens, most creditably got up, 
neatly arranged in a number of trays, each specimen 
labelled with the name of the district where found. Some 
of the stones were very curious and the owner claimed that 
he had specimens from every part of Japan. From him, 
too, I learned the true story of the wonderful diamond. 
It had been found by a farmer who had picked up a sin- 
gular looking oval stone. Breaking it open, out dropped 
what he at once knew to be a diamond as it sparkled and 
would cut glass. All who saw it were astonished and were 
convinced that its value was enormous. ‘The fortunate finder 
had forwarded it to Tokid and was expecting to receive 
news of its having been sold for an enormous price, as it had 
been pronounced there a genuine diamond. I have made a 
calculation since my return,—for I am not ashamed to say 
that I could not at once reduce momme into carats, without 
books of reference—and find from the figures given me 
that the weight of this jewel is four thousand three 
hundred and twenty nine carats, for which I trust the 
owner will receive a fair price. From what I could glean 
a brisk search was going on after more diamonds of 
similar maguitude, but unfortunately none were discovered 
whilst I was in the neighbourhood, or I should have 
purchased them on the spot. 

My informant was very anxious that I should make an 


mountains lying between Hida and Shinshiu. It is dis- 
tant a little over twelve ri from Omachi, and the scenery 


is, I was informed, extremely wild. It has, I believe, been 


once visited by a party of foreigners, who did not how- 
ever attempt to reach the summit. For those fond of 
mountain climbing Kurotake would prove very inter- 
esting, as there is glory to be gained in overcoming the diffi- 
culties of its ascent and the view fromthe top should be 
superb. Crystals, white, pink and black, are found there in 
great quantity, one of the wonders expatiated upon being 
the wall of black rock from which they can be dug, 
The people all seemed mad on the subject of diamonds 
and diamond hunting, and could not be induced to believe 
that I had any other purpose in visiting their neighbour- 
hood. They are convinced, they say, though I could not 
ascertain on what grounds they founded their belief, that 
diamonds exist and that they have been found. All my 
enquiries however failed to discover where, and no one 
could produce a specimen of what was supposed to be the 
precious gem. They also maintained that gold and silver 
exist in large quantities. A specimen of silver ore I was 
shown, but nothing at all resembling gold, though it is 
quite possible that it may be contained in these mountains. 
But in talking about these matters they were like children, 
building castles with their prospective riches. Poor things, 
one could not help wishing that in the future a little more 
of the “ precious dross” may come from some quarter or 
another into their possession, giving them the means of 
becoming better clothed and better fed, and creating a 
want for that which does not seem to exist in the country 
districts of Japan, common comfort of living. 


For what of comfort does the average Japanese know ? 
While there is an almost utter absence of the keen piere- 
ing misery among the lower classes which is so sad to 
witness in most of the European countries, there is yet 
an equal absence of what we understand by comfort 
among the fairly well-to-do classes, such as small mer- 
chants and shopkeepers. Away from any of the great 
centres one scarcely ever sees a sign of foreign intercourse, 
or any change in the mode of living from that which has 
probably existed for centuries. ‘The discomfort in which 
the people are content to live does not seem to be so mach 
the result of poverty, (for although there is doubtless a 
sad dearth of money throughout the country, of absolute 
want or wretchedness as we understand the terms there 
is little trace) as from ignorance of anything better, and the 
absence of all apparent desire for increased comforts. But 
in this respect the people are strangely apathetic. All 
the members of a household are content either to sit 
shivering, with the tips of their fingers burning over the 
embers in a hibachi, and remarking to each other how 
cold it is, while these is wood in abundance to be had for 
the picking up, or else to remain blinded ina cloud of 
smoke from the open fire in the trort, because there is 
no chimney, while the paper on the slides is in ribbons, 
and the freezing wind finds its way unhindered to all 
parts of the house. Imagine the dolefuluess, the weari- 
ness, the utter, useless wretchedness, in which the winter 
evenings are passed, with no light but that from the lamp 
which makes darkness visible, and no fire but that I have 
described. There is no conversation, no book, no life, 
uo mirth ; and so from year’s end to year’s end run out 
the gentle and harmless, but unenjoyed and profitless 
lives. If there be an absence of keen discontent, there is 
an equal absence of all that makes life worth the living. 
While there may be little positive wretchedness, house- 
hold comfort in any sense is unkuown and unsought for 
except in the large cities. 
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The Peiho river is now closed, and all the steamers engaged in 
the northern trade are either confortably laid up for the season, or 
seeking employment in other directions. —Shanyhai Courier. 





Ws learn that the refugees spoken of as on their way to Shang- 
hai have begun to arrive, and that between two and three hundred 
are sheltered in an old temple at the South Gate. The authorities 
have with commendable promptness given them assistance, 40 cash 
to each adult and 20 to each child. Their clothes are old and ragged, 
and there is no sign of beds or bedding. But if the Chinese autho- 
rities give them as comfortable mat sheds as last year and regular 
rations, daily, their most pressing necessities will be cared for. It 
is to be presumed that the present Taotai will follow the example 


excursion to Kurotake, the highest point of the range of | of his predecessor.—S. C, & C, Gazette, 
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THE CASTLE OF YEDO. 
By Tromas R. H. McCrarcaieg, 
H. B. M.’s Consular Service, Japan. 
Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 
22nd December, 1877. 


Hardly any foreign traveller coming to Yedo can have 
failed to pay a visit to the Castle, which forms so large a 
portion of the city itself. Those, in particular, who have 
had the good fortune to visit it prior to the recent extinc- 
tion of the feudal system hitherto prevailing in Japan, 
cannot fail to have been struck by the scenes that there 
met their view. The long lines of Daimiéds’ mansions, 
with swarms of two-sworded retainers about the doors,— 
the broad streets, along which the trains of the various 
nobles, with brave following of horse and foot, were 
constantly passing to and fro,—and the stately towers and 
buildings of the Castle palace itself, appearing from amidst 
the trees in the centre of the lines of defence composed of 
wide moats, stone bastions, and massive gateways,—all 
formed a sight which, once seen, was never to be forgot- 
ten. And although, of later years, its glory has sadly 
departed, the towers and ont-buildings well-nigh disap- 
peared, and many ofthe gateways been completely de- 
molished, there yet remains much to interest the antiqua- 
ry. The broad causeways running along the sides of monts 
covered in the autumn months with lotuses in full bloom 
and in the winter time teeming with wild-fowl, —the 
stone-faced embankments,—the noble trees and beautiful 
gardens, still exist, to tell the tale of former greatness, 
and to carry back the thoughts of the visitor to the olden 
times when the Shégun held his Court in the present me- 
tropolis of Japan. The Castle of Yedo will always be 
one of the most interesting localities in the city, and there- 
fore the following notes relating to its foundation and 
subsequent history may not be unacceptable. 

As, in the course of this paper, constant reference must 
necessarily be made to the various gateways of the Castle, 
each of which possesses a special name, it is perhaps as well 
to call attention in the first place to the accompavying plan 
of the whole enclosure. This plan, with the exception 
of the very central portion, has beeu copied from a large 
map of the city of Yedo published some years back and 
finally revised in 1852, so that it may be taken as re- 
presenting the ground-plan of the Castle as it existed 
immediately prior to the commencement of Japan’s nearer 
intercourse with foreign nations. It was not permitted 
to publish in any map the plan of the central line of 
defences, but a bird’s-eye view of the Castle as painted on 
an old screen from the former Sbégun’s palace at Kidto, 
together with personal observation of the works still 
standing, have supplied the deficiency, and this plan may 
therefore be accepted as correct. The course of the 
moats is here laid down, and the sites of the yashihkis, or 
mansions of the nobles, are also marked, with various 
minor particulars. Each gateway is numbered, and these 
numbers correspond to the names given in the following 
list, only a few of the entrances to the palace itself being 
doubtfal. 


List oF Gates In Yevo Caste. 


1 a. (?) Naka no Go-mon..... or, Central Gate. 
1b. Naka Suzumé Go-mon.. ,, Centrai Sparrow Gate. 


1 c. (Name unknown.) 
2. (?) Qe-san-no Go-mon.... 5 3rd Chief Gate. 
8. (?) Oté-naka Go-mon...... »» Middle Chief Gate. 


4. Hasu-thé Go-mon ...scccceee 4s 


Lotus-pool Gate. 
5, Nishi hané-bashi Go-mon.. 5, 


Westet'n draw-btidge 


Gate. 
6. Kita hané-bashi Go-mon.. ,. Northern draw-bridge 
Gate. 
7. Bairin-zaka Go-mon....... » Plum-forest steps Gate. 
8. OE Go-mon...cccecesececcees » Chief Gate. 


9, Hirakawa-guchi Go-mon.. ,, Hirakawa Gate (named 
from district. ) 

10. Také-bashi Go-mon......... 5, Bamboo Bridge Gate. 

11. (Name unknown).........00. 

12. Momiji-yama Go-mon...... 3 


13. Nishi-maruo ura Go-mon. ,, 


Maple Mount Gate. 

Rear Gate to the Wes- 
tern Enclosure (as 
opposed to the Chief 
Enclosure of the cas- 


tle) 
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(also called Kthkiyé Go- 
mon, after the name of a 
certain flower ). 


. Nishi-maru Oté Go-mon... ss 


. Apparently unnamed ; but 


this, and the one immedi- 


_ ately preceding, are togeth- 


18. 
19. 


er known as the At-jiu- 
DOENE ccicicedntedcessiccsseios ss ; 
(Name unknown). 

Soto Sakurada Go-mon... ,, 
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14. Saka-shtta Go-mon........- »» Gate below the steps. 
15. Uchi Sakurada Go-mon, ,, Iuner Sakurada Gate, 


(district). 


Chief Gate of Western 
Enclosure. 


Double Bridge. 


Outer Sakurada Gate, 
(district). 


20. Hanzé Go-mon...........55 55 Hanzé Gate, (person’s 
name). 

21. Tayasu Go-mon............. 5 Tayasu Gate, (named 
after one of the 
“Three Noble Fami- 
lies,’ — Go-san- hid — 
allied to the Tokuga- 
wa clan). 

22. Shimidzu Go-mon....e.se0 » Shimidzu Gate, (after 
another of the Go- 
san-kid). 

23. Kijt-basht Go-mon,.....+.+. » Pheasant Bridge Gate. 

24. Hitotsubasht Go-mon..... 3» Hitotsubashi Gate, (af- 

; ter the third of the 
Go-san-hkié6). 

25. Watagura Go-mon........+ », Watagura Gate, (dis- 
trict). 

26. Baba-saki Go-mon.......+0 » Gate before the race- 
course. 

27. Hibiya Go-mon......ceccoeee » Hibiya Gate (district). 

28. Suktya-bashi Go-mon...... », Sukiya Bridge Gate. 
(district). 

29. Kaji-bashi Go-mon......... »» Blacksmith’s Bridge 
Gate. 

30. Gofuku-bashi Go-mon.... ,, Gofuku Bridge Gate 
(street). 

31. Tokiwa-basht Go-mon..... » Everlasting Bridge 
Gate. 

32. Kanda-bashi Go-mon...... », Kanda Bridge Gate 

| (district). 

33. Yama-shita Go-mon....... « », Gate below the hill. 

34, Satwat-bashi Go-mon...... »» Good-luck Bridge 
Gate. . 

85. Atarashi-bashi ....... kevanes 3, New Gate. 

36. Tora no Go-mon.........04 » Liger Gate. 

37. Akasaka Go-mon ........00 » Akasaka Gate (dis- 
trict). 

38. Kui-chigat Go-mon......... s rabies Gate. 

39. Yotsuya Go-mon............ » Yotsuya Gate (dis- 
trict). 

40. Ichigaya Go-mon...-........ 5, Ichigaya Gate (dis- 


trict). 


41. Ushigomi Go-mon ......... »» Ushigomi Gate (nam- 
ed after a Daimié). 

42. Koishthawa Go-mon... .... y Koishikawa Gate (dis- 
trict). 

43. Sutdd-bashi ....cccccccecceeee » Aqueduct Bridge. 

44. Shohei-bashi......... seainas'ows y Sbébei Bridge (nam- 
ed after a place in 
China). 

45, Supi-had Go-mon recccseoees » Slanting Gate (from 
structure of bridge 
outside). 

46. [dzumi-bashi .....cucseceeeee », idzumi Bridge (from 
the titleofa Dazmis). 

47, Atarashi-bashi ....ccccccceee » New Bridge. 

48. Asakusa-bashi Go-mon.... , Asakusa Bridge Gate 


(district). 


The above is a list of the gates as they stood in recent 


times ; but it must not be supposed that these have al- 
ways existed, nor that the castle enclosure was in olden 
days of the same wide dimensions as at present. ‘This 
large total has been obtained by many an addition to the 
original number, which was very small indeed. And this 
remark leads us back to the consideration of the earliest 
days of the Castle’s existence. 


The foundation of the Castle of Yedo was laid in the 
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year 1456 A.D., during the reign of the 103rd Emperor of 
Japan, Go-Hanazono (1429-1464). The. founder was 

ta Saémon no Taiyu Mochisuké, commonly known as 
Ota Déku’an, a famous warrior of his age, and a chief re- 
tainer of the Uyésugi family, which at that time held 
supremacy in the east of Japan,—a member of it, named 
Uy ésugi Sadamasa, being one ofthe then Aw'anrei or Gover- 
nors of Kamakura, under the Ashikaga Shégunate. Both 
Ota Déku’an and his father, Ota Dédshin, seem to have 
possessed considerable skill in the construction of fortifi- 
cations, and the castles of Kawagoyé and Iwatsuki,—both 
situated in the province of Musashi, some thirty miles to 
the north-west of Yedo,—are also stated to have been 
their respective handiwork. Some few Japanese authors 
assert indeed that Ddshin, and not Ddéku’an, was tho 
founder of the castle of Yedo, but these writers are 
decidedly in the minority, for nearly every work 
in which mention is made of the subject gives 
the younger Ota the credit of the foundation. 
In particular, a book entitled Shiudzu Gak’ketsu-ki, 
(+ fel fz) which specially treats of Japanese fortifi- 
Cations, holds this view. Ddku’an’s own residence was 
at Goten-yama, the rising ground in the rear of the pre- 
sent suburb of Shinagawa. He was stationed in this 
spot by the Kamakura authorities in order to guard 
against any attack from the East, during the troublous 
times then prevailing in this part of Japan. Round 
Shinagawa he placed a chain of small look-oyt stations, 
aud the site of one of these, » lofty mound, still remains 
in the grounds of a yashiki formerly belonging to a 
Daimio named Toki Iyo no Kami, at Takanawa,—till 
recently occupied by the British Legation. An inscrip- 
tion on a stone placed on the mound narrates this fact, 
and states that the name of the locality was changed to 
Kato by Déku’an. But the skilful General could not but 
perceive the immense superiority of the present site over 
that which he then occupied. ‘he numerous rivers here 
flowing into the Bay of Yedo afforded great facility for 
communication with the interior and for the transport 
and shipment of produce, aud he was not slow in deter- 
mining to erect a fresh castle higher up the coast. Only 
a few houses of fishermen then lined the beach, and for 
miles and miles inland stretched the wide plain 
of Musashi, covered only with reeds and sedge. The 
place was admirably adapted for making a stand against 
any army advancing from the East, and we find it re- 
corded as a fact that in later times, whenever war broke out 
in this part of the country, the first care of the Command- 
ant of Yedo Castle was to throw forward a detachment of 
troops to the bank of the branch of the Tonégawa which 
flows into Yedo Bay, in order to prevent the enemy from 
crossing that river. If successful in the field, these troops 
could inflict a severe check upon the advancing foe ; if 
themselves worsted, they could always fall back on the 
Castle. Having thus selected a desirable position, Déku’an 
forthwith began his work. A smali book named “ Ochibo- 
shiu’’ (YR fH 4), which contains various items of inter- 
est with regard to the Castle, narrates that he first marked 
out, by means of leafy bamboos, the site upon which he 
purposed to build. Within the space thus enclosed were 
three small villayes, called Chiyota, ‘Takarata, aud Iwaita. 
Dokuw’an, on learning this from the villagers, rema:ked 
that all these names, as well as those of tho department 
and the province, were words of good omen ; and he hailed 
this circumstance as a fortunate sign of the future pros- 
perity of his stronghold. It may be noticed, in this con- 
nection, that the Castle was commonly known as “ Chiyota 
Castle” until it passed into the hands of the Tokugawa 
family a century anda half Inter on. Ddku’an commenced 
the work in the year 1456, and completed it on the 8th 
day of the 4th month in the year following, when he 
removed to the Castle and took up his residence there. 
After this the place rapidly increased in importance, and 
a large town soon rose up beneath the protecting shadow 
of the Castle walls. The following extract from a work 
entitled “ Aotei-ki” (77. ze fit), a description of Yedo, 
published in 1476 (twenty years after the foundation of 
the Castle and during Doku'an’s lifetime,) gives an idea of 
the importance at that time deemed to attach to the loeal- 
ity, both from a military and a commercial point of view : 

“The Castle of Yedo in the Province of Musashi was 
" first coustructed by Ota Sakivgo Déku’an, ‘To the east 
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‘of the Hakoné Barrier there are few who can rival him. 
“ He has always been the most influential man of his time, 
“‘—is both mighty in power and kindly in disposition, and 
“‘posseseed of numerous accomplishments. During the 
“disturbances now prevailing, only three of the eight 
“ Barrier provinces submit to the rule of the Sovereign ; 
“the tranquillity or peril of those three depends on the 
“state of the province of Musashi alone, while the 
“tranquillity or peril of that one, again, depends on 
“the single Castle of Ota himself. The locality in 
“which it stands is more prosperous than any other 
“province, both as regards products of sea and land, and 
“as being the resort of vessels and wheeled vehicles. 
“The ramparts around it are over 10 76 (#. e. 100 feet) in 
“height ; they are steep and perpendicular, aud consist of 
“firmly built stone walls for a distance of 10 ri (1 ri = 
“about 24 English miles) in circumference. On the out- 
“side are wide moats and deep ditches, holding a large 
“quantity of water, but little of which is allowed to flow 
“by. Huge timbers are thrown across them, so as to 
“form bridges, kept for purposes of passage in or out 
“The gates are of iron, with barriers of stone, the pas- 
“‘sage-ways being also paved with the same. If, going 
“now to the left, and now turning to the right, one ascend 
“the Castle towers, the pavilion of the.lord may be seen 
“in the midst, and in its rear his actual residence, with 
“ guard-houses on either side. ‘The towers and ramparts, 
“and the military store-houses or godowns for grain, the 
“stables, barracks, and other roofed buildings are very 
“numerous.” 


It is, of course, difficult to lay down with any great de- 
gree of accuracy the limits of the Castle at the time of its 
first construction, but its dimensions were certainly extre- 
mely narrow. From various passages, however, in 
the “ Vedo Meisho Dzuyé” or “Pictorial Guide to the 
celebrated localities of Yedo,” and in a small work entitled 
“ Tonoi-bukuro,” (published in 1839) containing various 
rules and hints for the guidance-of the Castle guards under 
the ‘Tokugawa régime, it would seem that Ota Déku’an’s 
work comprised merely the verycentral enclosure of all as 
shown in the plan. In the year 1474, Déku’an held a 
poetical meeting in the Castle, at which sixteen guests of 
literary renown were present. Many of the verses com- 
posed on this occasion are still extant, and that of Dé- 
ku’an himself particularly alludes to the view from his 
fortress. This verse runs as follows :— 

“To my hut adjoins a fir-tree plaiu, pnd hard by rolls 
“the sea; the lofty peak of Fuji is seen from below the 
“ eaves.” 

The “ fir-tree plain” to which allusion is here made 
was a copse of firs inside the spot where the Tayasu 
Gate now stands ; and at the time in question the present 
line of moat from the Watagura to the Hibiya Gate was 
“a sea-beaten beach, with only fishermen’s huts thereon.” 
We also read that the ‘“ plum-forest” from which the 
Bairiu-zaka’ Gate afterwards. took its name was only 
planted by Déku’an four years Iater, in 1478. With 
regard to the general appearance of the lines of defence 
of the Castle, as at first constructed, no definite records 
have been preserved ; but they cannot have been of any 
extraordinary strength. Without turning off into a dis- 
sertation upon Japanese fortifications in general, it may 
here be observed that, from the native works treating of 
this subject, it may be gathered that the ancient style of 
defences for strongholds in this country was very similar 
to that of the old Roman camps. First, a wide aud deep 
ditch was dug ; the earth thus displaced was then thrown 
up on the inside of the ditch, soas to form a firm embank- 
ment; and on the summit of this was placed a slight 
superstructure or rampart of wattled stukes. ‘The 
entrance-gates were built of solid timbers, with heavy 
wooden doors, and were usually surmounted by a small 
platform whence archers could discharge their shafts. 
The description of the Castle as above quoted would 
therefore seem to be couched in rather more flowery 
terms than were warranted by the actual extent and 
appearance of the structure. 

For more than a century after its foundation, the 
neighbourhood of the Castle was the theatre of civil war. 
The interminable feuds existing between the powerful 
families of the Ku’anté (the name given to the eight 
provinces east of the Hukoné barrier) kept this part of 
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Japan in a state of anarchy, and all through this troublons 
period the Castle garrison played « conspicuous part. - In 
1477 Ota Dokuw'an was recalled to Kamakura, where 
military operations demanded his attention, and during 
his short absence Uyésugi Tomomasa, Miura Yoshiatsu, 
and Chiba Yoritané, all vassals of the Uyésugi family, 
acted as Commandants. In the year 1486, hostilities 
broke out between Uyésuyi Akisada and Uyésugi Sada- 
masa,—Déku’an’s Jord,—and some secret emissaries of 
the former contrived to slander the general to such an 
extent that Sadamasa ordered bim to be put to death, and 
committed the Castle to the custody of one Soga Bungo 
no Kami. Next to him, Sadamasua’s two sons, ‘Yomoyoshi 
aud ‘Tomodki, were in command. About this period, 
however, what was styled the ‘Later H6jé” family was 
rising to supremacy in the Ku’anté, and in 1524 the Cas- 
tle was attacked and taken by Ho6j6 Ujitsuna, when the 
above-named ‘lomodki was completely routed, and fled 
away to the Cnstle of Kawagoyé. This is the only 
instance on record of Yedo Castle having sustained a 
siege. 

The Castle remained in the hands of the H6j6 for 
many years later. ‘This family, however, established 
their chief seat at the town of Odawara, ict at Yedo, 
and the latter place was held by their retainers during 
the “four generations” of the house of Hoja. These 
retainers belonged to the two families of ‘Toyama and 
Tominaga, and their command lasted until 15690. Several 
additions would appear to have been made to the Castle 
enclosure during this period, and to these reference is 
made later. ‘There has, moreover, come down to 
modern times a copy ofa diary kept by one Soboku, a 
famous poet ; he describes therein a visit paid by him to 
Yedo in 1545, and the kind reception he met with at the 
hands of the Commandant, ‘Toyama Kai no Kami, who, 
amidst all the confusion of his preparations for an expe- 
dition agninst the province of Shimésa, yet found time to 
entertain his guest, and to challenge him toa friendly 
contest of verxe-making. Soboku also met here one Ota 
Echizen no Kami, probubly a descendant of the illustrious 
founder of the Castle. 

In 1590, the family of I[6j6 was overthrown, and the 
town of Odawara taken, by the famous ‘Toyotomi LHidé- 
yoshi, who bestowed upon his General, Tokugawa Tyé- 
yasu, the eight provinces of Ku’anté, directing him at the 
same time to fix his residence at Yedo. The Jatter did 
so, and the Castle was the nbode of generation after gene- 
ration of the Tokugawa Shoguns, until the close of that 
dynasty in 1868. ‘The history called “ Nihon Guaishi” 
thus narrates the cirenmstance, and it is amusing to com- 
pare the description of the Castle, as therein given, with 
the flowery language alrendy quoted above :— 

“The Dainagon (Iy¢yasu), after consultation with 
“Hidéyoshi, set up his residence at Yedo, and went 
“thither on the Ist day of the 8th month (of 1590). 
“ee 8 * The district of Yedo was bounded on the 
“East by the river Sumida, and on the South fuced the 
“bay; tothe West and North it adjoined the Plain of 
“ Musashi. A general of the Uyésugi family, named 
“Ota Dokwan, had first erected a Castle there. The 
“locality was flat and marshy, and over-grown with 
“reeds. The Castle enclosure was limited in extent, and 
“unsightly in appearance ; the flights of steps were built 
“of old ship’s boards, onda Masanobu remarked, ‘In 
“such a place as this my lord cannot receive guests ! 
“<¢T pray that it may be put in repair.” The Dainagon 
“Jaughed and replied, ‘Do you entertain such a woman- 
“*ish idea as this? ‘The question of repairs is one that 
“¢ean be deferred awhile.’ ” 

True to his words, the first care of Tyéyasu was to 
provide for the safety of his new stronghold. In 
order the more effectually to secure this, he portioned 
out to his officers the lands in the vicinity, and 
established a regular cordon of fortresses, in the shape of 
a rough horse-shoee, around the Castle of Yedo, forming, 
ns it were, the outworks to the main cilndel. The “ Vihon 
Givaishi” gives vu full list, too long to be quoted here, of 
these fortresses and of the officers upon whom they were 
respectively bestowed. They were in all thirty-two in 
number, and foremost amongst them were Koga and Seki- 
yado in the province of Shimdsa, Iwatsuki and Kawagoyé 








since continued to be the seats of Daimids until a few 
years back. Having thus displayed his generalship in 
strengthening his position, Iyéyasu was able to turn 
his attention to minor matters relating to his own Castle. 
The very first of these was the extension of his patronage 
to the temple of Zoajoji. 

This temple, now better known to foreigners by the 
name of the district (Shiba) in which it at present stands, 
was in 1590 situated on the shore just to the east of 
the site afterwards occupied by the Watagura Gate. As 
Iyéyasu was riding into Yedo, and was approaching the 
main entrance of the Castle, the incumbent of the temple, 
one Genyo Son-é, stood before his gate to see the proces- 
sion go hy. What followed is best told in the words of 
the priest. himself, as recorded in the archives of Zéjdji, 
and reprinted therefrom in the “ Tonot-bukuro” :— 

“My Jord, riding on horseback, was just passing in 
“front of the temple gate, when, strange to say, his horse 
“ stood still, of himself, and would not advance. My lord 
“Jooked to left and right, and perceived a priest before 
“the gute. He gave orders to his attendants, say- 
“ing, ‘Enquire what priest that is.’ They therefore 
“ questioned me, when I replied, ‘The temple is of the 
“¢ Jodo sect, and my own name is Son-6.’ But before 
“the attendants had repeated to him my answer, my lord 
“caught the words ns he sat on horseback, and said, 
“¢Then you are Son-d, the pupil of Kanyo ?’—(Kauyo 
“own province of Mikawa).—I could only utter in re- 
“sponse an exclamation of surprise. ‘Then Tl halt 
“Sawhilo at your temple,’ said he, and he entered Zdjdji. 
“My lord next observed, ‘I wish to take a meal by my- 
“<¢selfin this temple to-morrow morning, but it is quite 
“<nnnecessary for you to make any extensive prepara- 
“<tions,y—and with these words he went on his way. 
“True to his promise, he arrived early next day. I was 
“in the greatest delight, and offered him a humble repast. 
“Then said my lord, ‘My sole reason for stating my de- 
“*sire to take a menl here this morning was as follows. 
“<¢For a general to be without an ancestral temple of his 
“*own is as though he were forgetful of the fact that he 
“must die,  ‘Taijinji 
“course been the temple of my forefathers for generations 
“back, but what I have now come to beg of you is to 
“*let me make this my own ancestral temple here, and 
“*to enter with me into a compact as priest and parish- 
“Cioner.’ With tears of joy, I assented. He with all 
“reverence pronounced his acquiescence in the Ten 
“ Buddhist Precepts, and then went back tothe Castle. 
“ After this, he was pleused to remove Z6jdji to Sakurada, 
‘“‘but on the grounds that it rendered the frontage of his 
“Castle too confined, it was shortly afterwards (in 1598) 
“removed once more to its present site to the west of the 
‘ sea-beach at Shiba.” 

In addition to the substantial benefits accruing to 
ZOjsji from the patronage of the Tokugawa family, there 
was also afterwards granted to each succeeding head priest 
of the temple the high privilege, on going to the Castle, 
of riding in his palauquin up to the very entrance-hall, 
instead of dismounting at the usual place, of which meu- 
tion is made below. 

Tyéyasu next turned his attention to the extension of 
the Castle enclosure, the erection of gates and bridges, 
and the excavation of the moats. The “ edo Meisho’ 
here remarks, “until that time it was merely a small 
“fortification, so, during the period Keichd (1596-1615) 
“the site of the Castle «rounds was widened, and it was 
“made a grand structure as it at present stands, being an 
“immense Castle immutable for myriads of years.” 
There can be no doubt that many additions had at this 
time already been made to the original structure as built 
by Otu Doku’an, aud the description given in the “ Ochibo- 
shiv” is sufficiently explicit to convey a tolerably good 
iden of the Custle at the moment when it passed into the 
hands of the Tokugawa family. The defences consisted of 
dry ditehes of great width, and of grass-grown earthen 
embankments. In no part of the Castle were these banks 
faced with stone. The main entrance was where the Ote- 
san-no0 Go-mon now stands, aud hard by was a clump of 
trees and bamboos. The site of the present Mishi-maru, 
or Western Enclosure was then rough hilly groucd, with 
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and plum trees. This hill was very far separated 
from the Hom-marau, or Chief Enelosure, and a broad road- 
way led below the Momiji-yama in the direction of the 
present Hanz6 Gate. At the spot where the outer Saku- 
rada Gate now stands was a large wooden gateway, with- 
out any door, called the “ Odawara Gate,” which name was 
afterwards changed by Iy¢yasu. Immediately below the 
then Chief Enclosure were two others, styled respectively 
the Second and Third Enclosures: these were separated 
by dry moats, one of which is said to have been forty 
yards in width. The buildings, although greatly dilapi- 
dated, still stood as of yore, and were made to serve the 
purpose of barracks for the retainers of the Tokugawa 
chieftain. They consisted, for the most part, of very 
small yashifis, although there were a few of tolerably 
large size. ‘The roofs were not of shingle, but were form- 
ed of large planks of cedar-wood, brought from the 
the province of Kai and from the neighbourhood of 
Nikké6 in Shimotsuké. The out-houses attached to 
the former pavilion in the centre were merely thatched 
with straw, but were very spacious. Two or three small 
temples also stood in different places within the enclo- 
sures. ‘These temples were, by order of Iyéyasu, moved 
elsewhere; and he then widened the site of the Chief 
Enclosure by filling in the dry ditches immediately around 
it. Fresh moats were next excavated, the embankments 
were faced with large stones brought up in junks from 
the coast of Idzu, and the whole aspect of the Castle was 
so much altered that, to quote the words of the Ochibo- 
shiu, “it seemed as though there were left no trace of 
“resemblance to the former structure, and its general 
‘condition was greatly changed.” The Western En- 
closure was next added, the intention of Iyéyasu being to 
erect therein a palace for himself, in which to reside after 
he had resigned the reins of Government intu the hands 
of his son. But after the consolidation of his power by 
his crowning victory at Sékigahara, in the year 1600, he 
fixed upon Sumpu (Shidzudka, in the province of Suruga) 
as his future residence, and the Sakashita and Momiji- 
yama-shita Gates were built : the new Western Enclosure 
was thus united to the Chief Enclosure, aud the public no 
longer had free access, as heretofore, to the Momiji-yama 
and the Sanné Shrine placed thereon, of which mention 
is made below. ‘The stone-work on the Western Enclosure 
was added by Hidétada, during the lifetime of Lyéyasu, 
and the earth from the moat around it was used to raise 
the level of the sea-beach where the towns-people’s houses 
stood. Minute details as to the dates of the construction 
of the different gates, etc., would prove far too lengthy for 
insertion in this paper, but it may be briefly stated that 
with the exception of a considerable portion of the very 
outside moat, and a few of -the gates, the Castle as 
it now stands is just as it was laid out by the founder 
of the Tokugawa dynasty. The remaining portion 
of the outside moat,—from the the wide pool called Tamé- 
iké (above the Tora Gate) to its junction with the 
Kanda river just to the west of the present Suidd- 
bashi,—was excavated by Iyémitsu, the grandson of 
Tyéyasu, in the year 1636. ‘This pool at first furnished 
the necessary supply of water to the Castle ;—it was 
stocked with fish from Lake Biwa and from the Yodo 
river near Kidto, and it is said that these fish changed 
slightly in form after their removal. ‘The course of the 
Kanda river was altered shortly afterwards, so as to afford 
a supply of water on the northern side of the Castle. In 
the period Manji (1658-61), under Ty¢tsuna, the fourth 
Shégun of his line, the deep cutting in the moat between 
the Suid6-bashi and the Sujikaé Gate was widened by the 
Daimis of Sendai, by order of the Shogun, so as to make 
it navigable for boats, and thus free communication was 
opened between the Kanda river and the sea. From this 
spot down to the Asakusa Gate, willow-trees were planted 
along the inner bank of the moat, which was in con- 
sequence styled Yanagiwara, or the “ Willow Plain ’— 
the name it bears even at the present day. ‘The modern 
Oté Gate was first built in 1659, and sinee then has 
always been considered the main entrance to the Castle, 
The Ochtho-shin” warrates that “on the evcning of the 
“Tdth of the 8th month of the year in which this bridge 
“was constructed, the night heing very fine, the members 
“ofthe Chief Council (Gorgin), by common consent, 
“spread on the bridge rugs of many colors, and matting, 
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“and held a grand drinking bout, which they kept up 
“until midnight. There were consequently despatched 
“from the Chief Enclosure some of the gentlemen-in-wait- 
“ing, with a message from the Shégun to the effect that, 
“having heard of their being assembled to gaze upon the 
“moon from the bridge, he was pleased to send them an 
“addition to their feast from his own table.’ The Baba- 
saki Gate was added in 1711, under the circumstances 
mentioned hereafter. 

So much for the history of the gradual growth of the 
Castle from its foundation to its completion. It is 
to understand that to a hostile army uuprovided with 
siege artillery, it would have been well-nigh impregnable. 
On the lower ground immediately fronting the sea, the 
lines of defence consist of high embankments,—faced 
on the outside with large stones, roughly hewn, 
and fitted together witbout mortar,—rising up almost 
perpendicularly from the surface of the moats. 
On the higher ground in the rear of the Castle, 
the moats are very deep, wide trenches, originally dry, 
but now having several feet of water at the very bottom, 
and the lofty grass-grown ramparts thus formed are 
further strengthened on the inner side by a low stone- 
faced embankment on the summit. Above the embank- 
ments all round the Castle, there stood tilla few years 
back a slight upper defence composed of upright wooden 
stakes supporting a thin palisade of bamboo work daubed 
with clay, and whitewashed on the outside. The gates 
are approached, in the lower Castle, by bridges, and in the 
upper part by causeways on either side of which isa 
sheer descent to the deep moat below. The gateways are 
nearly all of the same shape. They are built in the form 
of a square, and have substantial stone foundations rising 
to n height of several feet above the level of the ground. 
On this foundation is raised a plastered superstructure of, 
similar style to that above mentioned. The entrance on 
the outer side of the square consists of a heavy wooden 
gate, the height varying from ten to eighteen feet, covered 
over with a narrow tiled roofing. The inner gates are 
much narrower, and composed of far more massive timbers, 
while above them stands a second story, with white 
plastered walls, and surrounded with loopholes. The 
room in this upper story projects far beyond the gate 
itself, and immediately above the entrance the planking 
of the floor was made moveable, so as to allow of 
missiles being hurled down therefrom on the heads of 
besieging foes below. The rvofs are high, with long up- 
turned eaves, and a large bronze ornament in the shape 
of a fish is placed upright at each end of the roof ridge. 
The foundations of some of these gates are remarkably 
well built as compared with the rough stone-work in other 
places, and as an example of strength the “Vedo Meisho"’ 
calls attention to the masonry of the Saiwai Gate. This 
was erected by the Tsugaru family, of Oshiu, and being 
the gate by which the Shégun always left the Castle when 
proceeding to the Southward, special care was no doubt 
bestowed upon its construction. For beauty, the same 
book gives the palm to the Akasaka Gate, where a long 
and gradually ascending slope leads up to the entrance be- 
tween a clump of magnificent trees overhanging the Tamé- 
iké on the right, and a high grassy bank rising from the 
moat covered with lotuses on the left; while two Dav- 
mio’s mansions on very elevated sites just within the gate, 
look down on the whole. On the battlements of the in- 
uer moats, small towers, two or three stories high, used to 
stand at every coruer, and of these three yet remain. In 
the centre of all, on the summit of the high raised terrace 
occupied by the palaco itself, towered aloft the huge keep 
or citadel, on a wide and solid stone foundation, and this 
was no less than five stories in height. But perhaps the 
best idea of the appearance of the castle just after its re- 
construction in the earlier days of the Tokugawa rule is to 
be gathered from the description given in Dr. Kempfer’s 
“History of Japan ;” and though this is rather a long 
one, it may not be uninteresting to quote it here, 
seeing that the writer was himself an eyewitness of the 
scenes he therein describes. Dr. Kempfer visited Yedo 
in February 1691, and his description ef the Castle, or 
“residence of the Zmperor,” as he erroneously styles it, 
is as follows :— 

“ The Castle is seated about the middle of the city, It 
‘is of an irregular figure inclining to the round, and hath 
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A General Meeting of the Society was held at the T6kié 
Dai-Gaku, on Saturday, December 22nd., Sir Harry 8S. Parkes, 
President, in the Chair. _ 

The minutes of the previous Tékid meeting having been 
read and confirmed, it was announced on behalf of the 
Council that it had been determined to recommend to the 
Society the alteration of rule 26, changing the number of 
separate copies of a paper to be printed, to 50. This was 
put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

It was announced that Thos. H. Tripler M.D., was elected 
a member. 

The Corresponding Secretary stated that he had received 
an invitation from Mr. Davis. of the Geological Institution, 
Mass., to exchange transactions. 

Dr. Murray stated that the Vice-Minister of Education had 
offered the Society the use of a room at the Tékié Shoseki- 
k'wan for their meetings. It was now used by the Tékié 
Mathematical Society, and together with the Recording 
Secretary, he had visited it, and found it in every way suit- 
able. He proposed that the offer be accepted, and thanks be 
given to the Vice-Minister for his offer. This was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. McClatchie then read a paper on “ The Castle of Yedo.” 

Dr. Murray called the attention of the Society to a map of 
Yedo believed to represent the condition of the locality at the 
time of the founding of the castle by Ota Dék’uan. He said 
that the grandfather of the present owner purchased it in a 
book stall. It is much injured by the weather and by insects, 
but is still entirely decipherable. It has on it several inscrip- 
tions, one probably engraved on the block and the others in 
manuscript. The engraved inscription is as follows :— 


“This map of Yedo during the period Chéroku (1447-1460) was 
originally in the possession of Okubo, ‘fad it was copied by Se Sado 
during the reign of the Emperor Go-Hanazono-in (1429-1464) and the 
Shégunate of Ashikaga Yoshimasa (1448-1472). 

“ The Castle of Yedo was built by Ota Dék’uan who was the chief- 
retainer of Uyesugi Sadamasa, Governor of Kuanto. He began the 


work in 2nd Késho (1456) and ended it on the 8th of 4th month of Ist 
Chérokn (145x).” : 


The date here assigned for the building of the Castle 
accords with that stated by Mr. McClatchie in his paper. And 
as the period when Se Sado is said to have copied the map, 
viz., the reign of Go-Hanazono, ended with 1464, and the map 
had existed in manuscript before that, it is quite certain that 
that it relates to a time little subsequent to the building of 
the Castle ; and may be without improbability the map of the 
vicinity mado at the time it was laid out. 

Another inscription in manuscript relates to the manner 
in which the map was preserved. It runs as follows :— 


“THE Map oF YEDO DURING CHOROKU. 


“This map seems to have been in the possession of my ancestor and 
erage by him many years ago. In the course of years the wooden 
lock on which it was engraved came to be used as a shelf in a closet. 
Last year when a carpenter had taken down the shelf in order to make 
some changes in the room, he found the map cut on the block not 
injured except by some marks of nails. If I had put the shelf back as 
it was, it would have been of little service, hence I have mended the 
injured spots and put it again to its proper use, hoping that everybody 
will from this be able to understand the origin from which the present 

ay eit ase city sprang! ' 
« \.B—If any map shall differ from this even ina single point, it 


must be a counterfeit. 
“ (ta Tokitoshi, his private property. 

1st month of 4th Kokwa (1847).” 

Taking the last year of Chéroku as the date of the map, it 
is now (1877) probably 417 years old, and believed to be the 
oldest authentic map of Yedo extant. There are other old 
maps of Yedo, one known as the Keicho Map about (1596), 
and another the Sho-ho Map about (1644.) 

The most striking points in this representation of Yedo in 
its early days are, first, that at that time the present city was 
a large number of separate villages. Thus we have Kanda- 
mura, Yushima-mura, Hongo-mura, Ushigome-mura, etc., 
which then were distinct communities, but which subsequent- 
ly were merged into one large town, the districts of which, 
however, perpetuate the village names. 

A sccond noticeable point is the largo area which since 
that time has been reclaimed from the water. Many of 
the streams which then spread out in broad marshy ponds 
have been turned to use in supplying the Castle moat with 
water, or have been excavated and made to do duty as navig- 


“five Japanese miles in circumference. It consists of 
‘ two enclosures, or fore-castles, as one may call them, the 
‘innermost and third castle, which is properly the resi- 
*“ dence of the Emperor, two other strong well-fortified, 
‘ but smaller castles at the sides, and some large gardens 
“ behind the Imperial Palace. I cal! all these several 
‘¢ divisions castles, because they are separately, and every 
‘one by itself, enclosed with walls and ditches. The first 
“and outermost castle takes in a large spot of ground, 
“ which encompasses the second, and half the Imperial 
“residence, and is enclosed itself with walls and 
“ditches, and strong well guarded gates. It hath so 
“many streets, ditches, and canals, that I could not 
“easily get a plan of it; nor could I gather anything 
“to my satisfaction out of the plans of the Japanese 
“themselves. * ® ® In this outermost castle reside 
“the Princes of the Empire, with their families, living 
“in commodious and stately palaces built in streets, 
“with spacious courts shut up by stroug heavy gates. 
«‘ The second castle takes in a much smaller spot of ground ; 
“ it fronts the third, and residence of the Emperor, and is 
“ enclosed by the first, Wut separate from both by walls, 
‘ ditches, draw-bridges, and strong gates: the guard of 
“this seoond castle ia much more numerous than that of 
“the first. In it are the stately palaces of some of the 
“ most powerful Princes of the Empire, the Councillors of 
“state, the prime ministers, chief officers of the crown, 
“ and such other persons, who must give a more immediate 
“ attendance upon the Emperor's person. ‘The castle itself, 
‘“‘ where the Emperor resides, is seated somewhat higher 
“than the others, on the top of a hill, which hath been 
“ purposely flatted for the Imperial palace to be built upon 
“it, It is enclosed with a thick strong wall of freestone, 
“with bastions standing out much after the manner of 
“ the European fortifications. A rampart of earth is raised 
“ against the inside of this wall, and at the top of it stand, 
“for ornament and defence, several long buildings avd 
“ square guardhouses built in form of towers several stories 
‘high. Particularly the stractures on that side where 
‘‘ the Imperial residence is, are of an uncommon strength, 
“all of freestone of an extraordinary size, which are 
“barely laid upon each other, without being fastened 
‘either with mortar or braces of iron, which was 
“done, they say, that in case of earthquakes, which 
“frequently happen in this country, the stones yield- 
“ing to the shock, the wall itself should receive no 
“damage. Within the palace a square white tower rises 
“aloft above all other buildings. It is many stories high, 
“ adorned with roofs, and other curious ornaments, which 
‘“ makes the whole castle look at a distance magnificent 
“ beyond expression, amazing the beholders, as do also 
“the many other beautiful bended roofs, with gilt drag- 
‘ons at the top and corners, which cover the rest of the 
“ buildings within the castle. The second castle is very 
‘gmall, and more like a citadel, without any outward 
“ornament at all. It hath but one door, and there is but 
“one passage to it, out of the Emperor's own residence, 
“over a high long bridge. The third castle lies on the 
“‘ side of this second, and is much of the same structure. 
‘‘ Both are enclosed with strong high walls, which for a 
“still better defence are encompassed with broad deep 
“‘ ditches, filled by the great river. In these two castles 
“are bred ap the Imperial Princes and Princesses, if 
“there be any. Behind the Imperial residence there is 
‘ still a rising ground, beautified according to the coun- 
“try fashion, with curious and magnificent gardens and 
‘“ orchards, which are terminated by a pleasant wood at 
“the top ofa hill * * *.” 


(To be continued. ) 








































The price of rice is rising in Hongkong owing to the scarcity of 
supply. We hear the stock here is at present almost nil, and 
a g arrivals from Saigon, higher prices will have to be looked 
_ for. Canton, from all accounts, does not seem to be much better, 

as the stock there is said to be very limited. The /owsang im- 

ported some 3,000 piculs, but that quantity is a mere bagatelle in 
comparison to the requirements of the people. —China Mail 





At the meeting, held on Wednesday last, of the creditors of 
Messrs. Henry Gribble & Co., Edward Rogers, Esq., was appoint- 
ed Trustee, and we are gratified to be able to announce that a 
higher dividend than was anticipated will probably be the result 
of the winding up.— 2. 8. & Nagasaki 
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able canals. The site of the present University is here re- 
presented as covered with a pond of water formed by the 
expansion of the Kanda river. Since that time this river has 
been made in part to feed the moat and furnish a supply of 
water for the city, and the remainder provided with a new 
route to the Sumida river through the deep canal constructed 
by the Daimio of Sendai. The whole of the area now oceu- 
pied by Tsukiji, the garden of Hamagoten and portions of the 
shore near the Shinbashi S-ation and southward, is still at the 
date of this map covered by water. The chanye las doubtless 
been produced partly by natural causes and partly by human 
agency. The rivers emptying into the head of Yedo Bay bring 
down with them vast quantities of dotritus, whieh thus have 
in time materially shifted the shore line. Iv hud been told by a 
gentleman resident in ‘Tsukiji, that even within the past four 
years a great increase in the length of the sand spit at the river's 
mouth has been observed. The natural growth of the land was 
doubtless assisted by artificial means at sume period, a fact 
which is preserved in the name Tsukiji, which means made 
ground, 


- There is a dotted line drawn across this map which is said 

to represent the route by which the famous hero Yoshiiye, 
often known as Hachiman-taro, i.e. the eldest son of the God 
of War, marched when on his expedition ayninat the Northern 
barbarians, who under the leaders Takehira and Iyechira were 
defying the Imperiul authority, ‘The expelition took place in 
1091, and is a favorite subject of Japanese art. There is in the 
Asakusa library a famous picture in the Gosé style, which he 
had seen, illustrating this expedition. 

He would only add further, that with all due deference to the 
opinion of the gentleman who rescued this valuable map from 
the ignoble position of a shelf for his closet, he could not quite 
accept his claim for it of infallibility. He had made various 
efforts to compare it with others of knuwn accuracy, but the 
distances are utterly unconformable. Taking the Castle, how- 
ever asacentre, the directions towards various prominent 
objects are reasonably correct. Hence, he hazarded a conjecture 
that the general draft of the map was made by sketching 
from the neights of the castle, with little or no checking by 
means of measurement of distances. ‘I'aking it all in all, 
however, he thought it might be regarded as a valuable record 
of the history of Tékid, and trusted the members would pardon 
him for the time he had taken in giving an account of it. 

Dr. Faulds said he had heard of a curious derivation of the 
word shiro (Castle). Some Japanese gentlemen were sailing on 
the Rhine, when they were struck with the resemblance of the 
word “ schloss” when transformed into Japanese sounds to the 
word shiro, and thought that the latter must have come from 
Germany. He added that, curiously enough, his informant 
had not succeeded’ in finding the word occur in Japanese 
literature, prior to the early influx of western ideas. Perhaps 
some scholar here can throw light upon the subject. 


Dr. Veeder remarked that the reference made in the paper 
to the widening of the deep moat known as the Sendai Hori 
by the daimio of Sendai, suggested a question which he hoped 
that Mr. McClatichie or some other gentleman present might 
be able to answer. It was well known that the current 
tradition in Yedo is that the daimio of Sendai was compelled 
to execute this great work at his own expense, as a penalty 
for a grave offence against the Shégun. ‘his was the account 
be had repeatedly heard given of the matter during the first 
four years of his residence in Tdékid. But on visiting the 
localty about two years ago in company with the late Mr. 
Hatakeyama, the former Director of the University of Tékié, 
he was informed by him that this tradition was wholly an 
error ; and that the truth appeared to be that the Shiyafugun, 
observing that the daimio's wealth and power were growing 80 
great as to threaten to become a source of danger to the 
Shiyafugunate, sought at once to cripple to some extent the re- 
sources of the daimio, and greatly to strengthen his own Castle, 
by imposing upon him a task requiring the labour of vast 
number of men and a large the expenditure of treasure. 
Such a task was the widening of the canal referred to. 
It appears. also, from Mr, McClat ‘1ic’s own statements res- 
pecting this matter, that the execution of this work, so far from 
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being a penalty, was probably to some extent a voluntary 
work, in recognition of which certain distinctive privileges 
were conferred upon the daimios of Sendai and their retainers. 
If Mr. Hatakeyama's stutements were correct, the perform- 
ance of such n vast work in obedience to an absulute command, 
would be an interesting illustration of the absolute authority 
wielded by the Shéguns, and the implicit obedience rendered to 
that authority even by the most powerful princes of the empire. 
The question which he wished to ask of the author of the 
interesting paper to which they had listened was, whether in 
his investigation on the subject he had met with any trust- 
worthy historic statements in relation to this point. 

Mr. McClatchie in reply said that he had also heard the ex- 
planation give by Dr. Veeder, butas the members were aware. 
it was a most difficult task to verify a statement of such a 
nature. He had said in his paper that the privilege accorded 
to the retainers of the Daimio of Sendai of passing through 
the gates with lighted fuses attached to their matchlocks, had 
‘probably been given in return for the service rendered,” 
but this was only a conjecture on his part. 

Mr. Satow exhibited a Japanese printed book entitled Oho- 
Yedo Dazusetsu Shifuran, containing maps of Yedo of the 
periods 1558-1570 and 1624-1644. From the former it would 
appear that little change had taken place in the general 
character of the locality since the period described by Dr. 
Murray, but the second showed that in less than a century the 
city had assumed a great size. 

The President observed that the labour and care which Mr. 
McClatchie had devoted to the subject of the paper would be 
fully appreciated by the Society. We learned from it that 
the principal growth of the city of Yedo was the work of 
little more than a century,, that it was only a place of small 
extent at the end of the sixteenth century, and that a hundred 
years afterwards it had expanded to the large dimensions des- 
cribed by Kaempfer, which were scarcely inferior to those of 
the present day. The political condition of the country at 
that period, which made Yedo the centre of the Empire, 
accounted doubtless for this rapid development. The 
history of Yedo from the time that it passed into 
the hands of Iyeyasu might be said to be the history of 
the country itself, and the Castle, with its extensive walls and 
picturesque moats, formed probably the most durable monu- 
ment of the genius and power of ‘that great master-mind, 
which the country possessed. It was obvious, therefore, that 
any information that could be obtained, not only as to the 
construction of the city but also as to its traditions and the 
events which had occurred within its walls, would throw light 
on the recent history of Japan, and it would be seen, therefore, 
that the subject of the paper suggested a wide field of interest- 
ing and useful enquiry. He concluded by moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. MacClatchie, which was carried by acclamation. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 





By a private letter from the North, we learn that the long- 
nding Emigration Convention between Spain and China has 
een at last signed, and so far as China is concerned, ratified. I: 
may, therefore, be expected that the Chinese Minister, who was 
appointed so far back as cighteen months ago, will shortly pro- 
ceed to the three countries to which he is accredited, viz., the 
United States of America, Spain and Peru. Our informant 
says the Minister may brave the discomfort of a journey 
overland from Peking to Shanghai, in order that no time may be 
lost in fultilling the object Bj his Mission, but we must say an 
attempt of the kind would be a very trying ordeal, especially to an 
old men of over sixty, at this time of the year. But it is more 
probable that His Excellency will leave Peking when the river is 
opened again next year, and his departure from China may therefore 
be looked for towards the end of next Spring. We have seen a 
text of the Convention, and the terms seem to us to be fair to both 
parties.—China Mail. 





We understand that the total applications for bonds under the 
new Chinese Loan have amounted to £3,700,000, of which about 
£1,000,000 was applied for in London, and nearly a similar amouut 
in Shanghai. It was expected that it would be taken up readily, 
but we fancy the actual success has been greater even than the 
promoters anticipated.—S. C. dC. Garette. 


The British Steamer Nemesis of London changed her colours on 
Saturday, and will in future be known as the Belgian S.S. Perusia 
of Anvers.—China Mail, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

[AU letters intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith and will be subjected toa rigid excision of all personall 
Offensive or scurrilous matter. To this rule no exception till be made 
under any circumstances ichaterer. 

We do not hold vurselces responsible for the opinions expressed by our 
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Corres, 
THE NEW SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 








To tHe EpITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
“6ki6, 22nd December, 1877. 


Sir,—I observe in the issue of the Mat! of the 15th 
instant, that nt a meeting of the Asiatic Society, held at 
Yokohama on the 8th instant, Mr. E. Satow informed the 
audience, that in common with Mr. Aston and several 
other students he had arrived at the conclusion, that in 
transliterating Japanese words, each sign of the sylinbary 
should be represented by a separate combination of letters, 
and that the Japanese spelling should be followed, sign 
by sign, instend of the system of transliteration by ear 
boing used. He added, that this was an absolute neces- 
sity for scientific purposes, and iucluded hereunder “the 
translation of Japnnese texts, the study of etymology, and 
the compilation of grammars and dictionaries of the 
written language.” 

Acting upon the conclusion thus arrived at, Mr. Satow, 
in his treatise on “ The Introduction of Tobacco into Ja- 
pan” transliterates the Japanese names and words he has 
occasion to use, according to the syllables they contain, 
regardless of their pronunciation, Among the Japanese 
names for the tobacco plant, we thus find Bimbau-sau, 
“poverty plant,” and Ahau-gusa, “fools herb,” which if 
written as pronounced would be Bimbo-so and Aho- 
gusa. 

The same system of transliteration is followed by Mr. 
Chamberlain in his charming paper entitled “ ‘The Maiden 
of Unahi.” We here find Setsutse for Settsu ; and the 
name of the ancient Japanese work *‘* Manydshin” is 
rendered as “ Mantefusbifu’; and so on. 


A comparison of the two modes of writing the last 
quoted word (“ Manyoéshin” and “ Manefushifu”) will show, 
how radical the difference is between the system hitherto 
followed aud the one now inaugurated by the gentle- 
men above mentioned. Jam perfectly convinced myself 
that in a few works, such as grammars and dictionaries of 
the written language, a system such as the one under dis- 
cussion is by far preferable to the one formerly used. At 
the same time, however, I cannot but look upon the inno- 
vation as a danyercus one, unless it be strictly limited to 
works actually relating to ctymology. In all other 
treatises on Japanese subjects and in translations of Japan- 
ese texts, whether they be prose or poetry, as long 
as they aro intended to throw light on the history and 
literature of Japan, nnd the character and habits of its 
inhabitants, I am of the opinion that the new system is 
entirely out of place. An overwhelming majority of the 
public, who read such papers, are not conversant with the 
numerous rules for the contractions, elisions and 
assimilations of the kana characters, nay, perhaps, 
are even unacquainted «with the characters themselves. 
They are consequently utterly ata loss to make out the 
pronunciation of Japanese words, if written as now pro- 
posed by Mr. Satow. For instance, how many persons, 
when reading ina chapter of Japanese History that “TZ ai- 
hafu, some time after having defeated Mouri, prince of Chi- 
yaushiu, laid plans for an expedition to Teuzen,” would 
understand it to mean, that Zazko, after having defented 
Mori, prince of Choshiu, meditated an invasion of Chézen? 
In fact, since Mr. Chamberlain’s paper appeared in print. 
I have heard many people speak of the “ Maiden of Uxahi,” 
with “A” aspirated, and I have met more than one 
pereon, who when reading that the Maiden’s tomb was still 
shown somewhere between Aaube and Ohosaka, did not 
know where those places were, little suspecting that they 
were meant for Aébe and Osaka; and yet, in the latter 
cases the difference between the two systems of transli- 
teration is comparatively slight. 

It seems fo me that, except in works of a purely ety mo- 
logical nature, the priucipal object of transliteration should 
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be to form a substitute for the Japanese character, that can 
be availed of by all, whether students of the written 
language or not, and that will enable everybody to write 
and rend such Japanese words as will necessarily appear 
in any treatise on Japan and the Japanese. To ensure 
this, the system of trausiiteration should be as simple and 
easy to pronounce ns possible, conditions that are certaiuly 
not fulfilled by the new system. On the contrary, if 
the new mode of transliteration is allowed to take 
the place of the former one in all scientific ahd literary 
works and treatises on Japanese matters, without dis- 
tinction, it will virtually prevent those who are nct 
scholars, if not from reading them, at least from deriving 
much pleasure or infurmation therefrom ; while on the 
other hand, the few, who understand the system and con- 
sequently are able to read the transliterated words cor- 
rectly and retain their proper sound in their memory are 
those very persons, who from their knowledge of the 
written language require no transliteration. 

I may add, that the new system, for other reasons than 
those already stated, is utterly impracticable for translat- 
ing Japanese poetry, au assertion which is sufficiently 
borne out by the fact that Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
versified portion of the above mentioned paper, 
is compelled by the metre to employ the old system, for 
which inconsistency he makes a kind of apology in foot 
notes. 

In connection with this subject allow me to relate the 
following short story. 


A promising young sculptor, a countryman of mine, 
while studying in Rome modelled a statue, on which those 
to whom he first showed it, bestowed much praise. Only 
one or two slight modifications were suggested by the 
friends and carricd out by the artist, and the figure was 
now pronounced by everybody to be as near perfection as 
attainable. The sculptor himself for some time looked 
upon the offspring of his genius with unmingled satis- 
faction ; yet anxious to improve that, which was already 
unsurpassable, he begnn to search for defects, and was not 
long in discovering what he thought to be such. He com- 
menced to make alterations, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his friends: the nose he thought too straight, 
and so altered it to suit his ideas; the form of the chin 
was not graceful enough, so he modified its curve; the 
position of the left arm scemed unnatural, aud this also 
he remedied. Strange to say, the more alterations he 
made on the statue, the more he found were required, 
until one day it flushed across his mind, that the once 
beautiful figure was now ungraceful and not true to 
nature. In despair he flung his mallet at the clay, and 
thus destroyed in a moment the work he had been 
toiling at-for yeurs, nd to perfect which had been his 
fondest ambition. Disappointed and broken-hearted 
he could uever touch the chisel again, and he is now 
living the retired life of a Dominican monk in one of the 
monasteries of Rome. 

The various phases through which the system of trans- 
literation, that first appeared fifteen years ago in Rev. 
S. R. Brown's “Colloquinl Japanese,” has passed, re- 
miud me of the story of the statue. Dr. Brown’s plan, 
in itself a good and comprehensible one, has been modi- 
fied by Hepburn, Aston and Satow, until in the Dic- 
tionary recently published by the latter gentleman, we 
have xt last got a system that can hardly be improved 
upon, This method should, I think, be followed as 
universally as possible and should not, except when quite 
imperative, be allowed to give way to such a system as 
the one now inaugurated. ‘To endeavour to introduce the 
new method into other than strictly etymological and 
grammatical works, will, I fear, bring about a 
result similar to the fute that befell the statue: the whole 
system will become so unnatural and incomprehensible, 
as to prove almost useless in practise. 

In conclusion I venture to express a hope, that the 
above named gentlemen and others, who by persevering 
labour and untiring investigation have acquired such a 
rich fund of knowledge, will do all that lies in their power 
to give the results of their researches and studies to others 
in as accessible a form as possible. 


Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM BRAMSEN, 
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FOREIGN REFUGEES IN LONDON. 
(Saturday Review.) 


The Vicissitudes of FamNies are a favourite subject with writers 
of the histories that verge on romance; but there might be far more 
exciting and pathetio reading in faithful narratives of the vicissitudes 
of individuals. No doubt one may draw impressive lessons of the 
instability of human greatness and the vanity of human ambitions 
from the slow decay of an ancient race, or the gradual descent of its 
lineal representatives from the duis of the castle to the chimney- 
corner in the cottage. But generally in these cases the family has 
had ample time to reconcile itself to its dwinding grandeur, and has 
subsided with slow-growing resignation from wealth and power to 
toil and poverty. Wemay listen to such a story with a thrill of 
interest, but there is little room for strong personal sympathy. With 
individuals it is altogether different. Whether their downfall may 
have been brought about by their misfortunes or by their faults, it 
6 happily not in ordinary human nature to help feeling for the 
victim of some crushing change. Ifa man who was born with fuir 
prospects is curried to an pauper’s grave after a life of humiliation 
and wretchedness, we are more disposed to pity than to judge him. 
But it is not very frequently that our sympathies are appealed to by 
the publication of one of these melancholy tales. Men wha have 
succumbed in such painful struggles seldom leave autobiographies 
behind them. Probably for the latter part of their burdensome ex- 
istence they have made it their business to burrow out of sight, 
enveloping themselves and their proceedings in secresy. Nor do the 
relations and acquaintances who kept them at arm’s length, or even 
those casual benefactors who capriciously reached them a helping 
hand, care to condescend on prrticulars which but rarely redound 
to their credit. The glimpses we get at such shattered lives are for 
the most part to be had in the proceedings of some Coroner's jury called 
in to pronounce a hurried opinion on the closing act in the eventful 
history. A case of this kind was briefly reported the other day in 
the newspapers. There was an inquiry held at the Vestry Room, 
Soho, on the body of the Count de Lally-Tollendal, who had been 
discovered dead in o coal-cellar. We fear that there wns nothing 
very singular or exceptional in the circumetances, unless it is to be 
found in the fact that the deceased bore a well-known historical 
naine. Ie was the greatgrandson of that Lally-Tollendal who, after 
distinguishing himself with the Irish brigade at Fontenoy, figured 
as Governor of the French settlement of Pondicherry in the gallant, 
though unsucceasful, cainpsigns against Clive, and who subsequently, 
in the words of Macauluy, ‘‘ was dragged to the common place of ex- 
ecution with a gag between his lips.’ ‘Thus there was a certain sad 
similarity between the life of the man who died in Soho and that of 
his more distinguished ancestor who was guillotined in Paris; 
but the parallel, so fur ag it goes, was all in fuvour of the latter. 
The refugee lingerod out the latter part of his life in squalor, and 
died in the most abjoot misery. An officer of the Société de Bien- 
fuisance gave evidence on the subject. He had known the Count 
fur a considerable time as a pensioner of the Society. The Count 
did nut stoop to beg, but he resigned himeelf to be helped. Nearly 
every day the old gentleman presented himself for the dole of bread, 
which was handed to him neatly done up in a parcel, and which he 
acknowledged with a courteous bow. He seems to have had no 
money at his command, ornext to none, for he was indebted for 
occasional sleeping quarters to the charity of a tailor, who appears 
to have asked neither rent nor questions of him. It is fair to say 
that, according to the evidence, he was not actually starved; rather, 
' like Prince David of Rothsay in the Faix Maid of Perth, he “ ceased 
to exist.” Thanks to inadequate nourishinent, his bodily strength 
gave way, and it is clear that cold and other hardships had their 
share in hastening his end. We can easily conceive that the super- 
fluities of his wardrobe had gone to the pawnbroker’s and the doctor 
pronounced that the place where he lay was unfit for human habita- 
tion, and “that it was a mystery how any one could live in it for a 
We need make no surmises as to whether the old man’s 
life was embittered by involuntary ountrasts between his lot and that 
of the ancestors whose title he inherited. But, from the evidence 
of the Benevglent Society’s officer, we may be sure that he was 
hampered in his strugzle for life by the consciousness of his rank 
and his feelings as a gentleman, 


night.” 


And what may have made the 
strugele in his case at once more intense and more ex@sperating was 
the be.ief that. if he could only hold out long enough, he mizht 
exchange starvation for riches, and regain a station befitting iis 
rank. At least it is suggested that he was the next heir toa grent 
inheritance, though it might be rash to pronounce too confidently on 
the grounds for this assertion. 

Rossibly the Count’s cuse may have becn an extreme one; no 
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doubt it was unusually romantic; but we have no reason, as we 
have said, to believe it altogether exceptional. The quarters round 
Soho and Leicester Square must always conceal an extraordinary 
emount of suffering. The foreign refugees who take advantage of 
the privileges of asylum here have, asa class, no counterpert in 
English society. We huve sonpegraces enough, no doubt, who find 
themeelves feeding upon husks with the swine, and with little hope 
of having fatted calyes killed for them In the time of the Aus- 
tralian gold manis many disclosures came to light which were 
freely turned to account by newspaper Correspondents and writers 
of fiction. We heard of the sons of peers turning their clumsy hasds 
to cookery, of baronets driving bullock drays and serving in suttlers’ 
shops. At this moment doubtless there is many a solitary shep- 
herd up the country in Australia and New Zesland who has held 
Her Majesty's commission or graduated with oredit at a University. 
We do not suppose that the reflections of these men are of tle most 
satisfactory or inspiriting character; but, nineteen times out of 
twenty, they have the doubtful coneolation of knowing that they 
have only their own folly to blame; and, besides, they have strength 
and health to earn a sort of living. That they have their seasons of 
intense depression we may te sure; but at all events the body is 
clothed and fed, and in the distractions of an active out-of-door life 
they may learn to forget themselves, and even to be happy. When 
the body is alternately hard worked and tired out the mind must find 
alternate exhilaration and repose. But the fate of many of the 
foreign refugees in London must be a refinement of an Inferno on 
earth, and the only thing that can possibly help to cheer them is that 
hope is not entirely left behind. As they were banished by one turn 
of the political wheel, another revolution may possibly bring them 
home again. But in the meantime all is as cheerless as may be. 
Many of them were men in good positions, and already they are far 
advanced in life, Their habits, such as they were, had been formed ; 
probably they were thinkers and students; possibly they were well 
to do and accustomed to luxuries. At least they lived in eseome 
comfort on their earnings as professional men, or were in the receipt 
of high wages as skilled artisans. That their prospects were suddenly 
clouded may lave been due either to their patriotism or to less 
creditable causes. Either way, the consequences are the eame, 
although in the former case they inay find comfort in an approving 
conscience. They had to leave home at a moment's notice ; and if 
they had little time to waste on packing, it was of the lese consequence 
as they had to mike their escape as unobtrusively as possible, and 
with the lightest conceivable baggage. Except for the clothes in 
which they stand up, they land in England almost as desitute as on 
the dey they were born. Even Englishmen, with a home or hotel 
before them, must have experienced a depressing sensation on 
stepping out on a London railway platform on adamp morning after 
a holiday spent in the sunny South. Imagine what it must be toa 
man why has been lapped all Lis days in sunshine, and who sees his 
apprehensions as to our climate surpassed by the grim reality. He 
has no place to go to, no friends, no introductions, and the scanty 
sum in his purse must be carefully husbanded, since it is more than 
problematioul when it will be renewed. Yet there ie nothing for it 
but to give himself over to be pillaged by the cabman who drives 
him to the purlieus of Leicester Square. No wonder if, under the 
first impressions of that sombre quarter on a dripping day, he shoald 
recall to mind the reputed proclivities of the English to suicide. 
Nor do things improve on further acquaintance. The rare days of 
genuinein sunshinean English summerare buta pallid mockery of what 
he has been used to. The gleamsthat break the gloom of the inter- 
minable winter are ghastly reflections of his earlier memuries. The 
weight of the leaden skies and of the damp-laden air lies heavily on 
8 soul that is already sufficiently inclined to sink. The enclosures in 
Soho and Leicester Squares are somewhat less repulsive now then 
they used to be; but the blackened streets and the grimy sparrows 
are but a poor substitute for the Villa Resale, the Pincian, the 
Cascine, or the Tuileries. When he strolls out, the exile has to pick 
his way over elippery pavements, or wade through seas of mud, 
all splashed by passing cabs and omnibuses. As he slinks homewards, 
wet and weary, we shrink from fullowing him into his sleeping 
den. 

Even if one of these luckless strangers happens to be far better off 
than the mass of his exiled compatriots, his way of living is not to be 
envied. We huve tried, from motives of curiosity, ove or two of the 
foreign restaurants with which the refugees quarter of London 
abounds, but curiosity hae been extinguished by the sight and smell 
of suspicious sauces and mysterious entrées. The cafés are as 
different from the guy establishments on the Boulevards as the watery 
compound of cloudy chicory from the fragrant essences of Tortoni or 
Bignon. But what have the crowd of foreign refugees (o do with 
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such parodies of luxuries as these? Like the unhappy Count de- 
Lally-Tollendal, they have to live from hand to mouth, or rather, to 
starve as best they can. Only themselves and the more intelligent 
sergeants of police, or an occasional officer of eome charitable Society, 
can guess how they keep body and soul together. You may see one 
of them under the glitter of the gaslights, shuddering in a threadbare 
frock-coat tightly pinned to ths thront, hungrily eyeing the coster- 
mogers’ barrows or the windows of the chenp butchers. To many 
of the better educated the loss of their books is nearly as painful ae 
the deprivation of fuod ; and they are conscious of accomplishments 
which ought to fetch their price. They are ashamed to beg, and 
they are innocent of the use of their hands; while they hnve been 
learning to their end experience that their education and xccomplish- 
mente are a drug. Considering that they find 16 80 difficult to help 
themeelves, it is well for their wives an) families that they should 
be lonely, however it mny add to their personal grief But it is hurd 
to iinagine a more miserable fate; they are eager to work, were it 
only to distract themselves, but chances of employment perpetually 
elude them in the most bustling city in the world; they are starving 
by inches in the midet of luxury, with scarcely a ray of hope to 
lighten their future. If they still cling to any shreds of self-respect, 
it is but added poignancy to the inevitable wretchedness. We shall 
not follow them furthor. Their best friends in their dying moments, 
if they are fortunate enough to flud company at all, are probably the 
officiuls of the parish, with whom perhaps they have not even a 
common medium of communication; and a pauper’s funeral closes 
the melancholy story. When one thinks of what they may have 
hoped to be, and of what they are, euch lives and deaths are a 
melancholy commentary on the irony of destiny and the vanity of 
human wishes. 


















































conviction that even then they are cotfé. Two pairs of stockings 
came next, but so fine and so open that they looked like soap-bubs 
bles. Next to theee Iny a soft leather roll containing a pair of shoes 
with six microscopic buckles on bars down the instep; the heels 
were as pointed as pegs. The brushes, combs, scent-bottles, and 
toilet accessories, were in different compartments lining the top of 
the valise ; but a note worth mention is that all the perfumery was 
of the same kin«I—all was scented wilh ixorsa. It is now the fashion 
to be tout & la violette, tout A lopaponas, tout a la marechal, or tout 
of any other essence. but no scents are mixed; there is not ane 
for the hair and another for soap or handkerchief. To be known 
by one’s perfurne is to resemble, in one respect at least, a flower. 

The blotter was very ingevious; a French lady may bea very at- 
tractive pereon a: yet not know all her irregular verbs ; she therefore 
travels with a wiitingenase called sous main dictionnaire. This con- 
tains all intispenenble writing materiale and a map of the French 
chief towns, with their departments marked out at a ginnce; a view 
of the participles, their rules and exceptions, a lexicon of the difficult 
words and the proper forms of condolence, congratulation, &c. This 
sous main, or “under one’s hand,” isa wonderful help to oertain 
tourists; Another indispensable is inthe refreshment line. Par- 
isiennes like bonbons; they never leave home without a sweet of 
some kind, and the frshion in the season is fruit pastilles, but they 
have the disgdvuntage of either getting dry or of melting. An in- 
genious inventor has foreseen this, and manufactured round boxes 
of crystal, into which fruit cakes are poured in a liquid state. Three 
or four spoonfuls of water obtained at a station are dropped on 
when wanted, and the fruit is restored toite natural flavour and 
colour. l'incapple, raspberry, and apricot are the favourites pastes 
eaten in this natural state; a small spoon is found under t'e lid of 
these new bonbonnieres. The portemonnnie wasa small morocco 
pouch, marked with initials. The needlework was carre asiatique, 
quite a novelty for anti-macassars, doilles, table-covers, mats, &e., 
It is of the simplest material as far as groundwork is concerned, 
but of the richest description in point ofembroidery. A equare of 
printed calico is tacked on another of stout linen. All the equares 
of the design sre filled in with a flower worked with Algerian floss; 
all the lines and blocks are followed down with either point rusee, 
point de feston, or point de corail. The coloured called Madras, 
that ie, yellow and chocolate, are the moet original. Beautiful oon- 
trasting shades enliven the dark parts. It is impossible to detect 
the groundwork when a square is finshed. Some of the designs are 
kaleidoscopic, and look like the rose over cathedral porches. 

One of Dentu’s novels, ina yellow paper cover, lay on the top 
with a leaf cover which represented a Louis XV. heel and sole; the 
former for the holder, and the latter for the paper-knife. A pocket- 
handkerchief tidy was scented with ixora. It was made of fine 
cloth, worked with Breton designs and gulloons, An ivory apple 
held puff and powd r. The etui magique contained knife, scissors, 
pincers, and all the fino arts for cheek, eyebrows, and lips. 

Thus in a moderate talise of the period we have found not only 
food for the mind and body, tut art and comfort combined. Ite, 
investigation has given us as good an idea of the fashions as could 
a long article on the subject. It may here be noticed that French 
style existe to a greater degree at present than French fashions, for 
the latter have been greatly simplified since ladies go to bed in mane 
tles and wear their undergarments by day in one single piece. 

A number of outside accessories are now indispensable, and man. 
ufacturers of the article Paris are not idle. 





CONTENTS OF A FRENCH LADY’S VALISE. 
(New York Herald.) 

A moet curious spectacle is the inside of a French lady's valise, 
that small or middling-sized travelling trunk which is kept in hand, 
and which is supposed to contnin but a few indispensable articles 
for not over two days’ stay with a friend in the environs. 

We have had the good fortune to look into one of these, and after 
having described the toilet of the owner, an authentio list will follow 
of the appliances, without which, she informed us, no Parisienne 
could visit. Her champetretoi'et was a checked gingham moses and 
pink corn]. It was made with @ long paletot opening ona Louis 
XV. vest, aid trimmed with pink plisses made of lawn and edged 
with narrow lace. These tortuous rose borders were kept in order 
down the front by ribbon hirondelle bows. A bow A la hirondelle 
is made in the shnpe of a swallow. The sleeves are engageantes thint 
is, open to the elbuw, and here ornamented with a deep plisse, and 
neide a fall of luce und organdie. The sume stood up around the 
throat. The hat was a¢oit de chaume or thatched roof, a flat shape, 
coming over the eyes. This protection to the skin is made of coarse 
straw and simply trimmed with green chenille gauze in which nestles 
a sparrow. Long Sucde mittens, parasol and fan to match, both 
of pink foulard tho latter hanging from a wide watered moss sib' on 
studded with three handsome silver initials. The jewellery was or 
percé. A strong perfume of ixora scented the atmosphere in which 
mored the visifeuse. ‘The inside of the valise will reveal more of the 
lidy's tastes. 

At the bottom was as long curling-stick, not made of box-wood as 
formerly, but of a knot-handle, in which could be screwed and 
unscrewed atapering hollow made of brass. The hollow is filled 
every morning with boiling water. Round this the false curls are 
brushed in epirals, The heat of the water isa substitute for curling- 
tongs, and to this novel invention is due the perfect crispness and 
gloss of the long anglaises which French ladies wear down to their 
waist. It also oxplnins how they manage to get coiffé without singe- 
ing their hair. All puffs, marteux, &., are dressed in the same 
way. Rolled nently in a worked canvas envelope made in the shape 
of an old-fashioned housewife was a foulard night-mantle and night 
cap to match, both pale blue. We eay night-mantle and not night- 
gown, because it nasa mantle with a plisse all round, and long 
enough to touch the ground; It had « sailor's collar, and plisse frills 
round the wrist, and there was @ breast-pocket for the handkerchief. 
But the nightcap revolutionized our preconcieved notions of this 
somnolent article, The blue one we mention was pretty enough in 
iteclf; a Charlutte Corday caul and fall only, it seems scarcely 
credible, just on the forehead, were neatly tacked underneath two 
false flat hair locks! The nose, not being slept on, the space abore 
it is, of course, a eafe part for fancifal decoration, and our imaginative 
Purisiennes, who abhor bomeliness, fall asleep with » deep-rooted 
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REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
Lonpon, December 27th, 1877. 
Toe War. 


The Emperor of Russia, in replying to an address 
from his subjects, said he considered that there remained 
yet much to be done, but that he hoped Russia would 
accomplish her mission. 

The Servian troops have captured Appalanka, Lesko-~ 
vats, and Kurshumlie, and after eight hours heavy fight- 
ing crossed into Moravia, where they succeeded in taking 
Peunella (?) and Nish. 

The bombardment of Erzeroum is imminent, 


Lonpon, 25th December, 1877, 


THE War. 

Despatches report that Suleiman Pasha bas garrisoned 
the Quadrilateral, and the remainder of disposable troops 
are being concentrated at Adrianople for the defence of 
the City, . 


- 
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It is believed that the Porte has resolved to continue iii wal 1 6. ¥ ior 
the war to the last extremity. y nature hard as diamond, yet easy guessed, 
The Russian forces are investing Erzeroum. A you wit ony when In these words I show myself confessed, 
Russia. In ages past my current swift defied the arts of man, 
The Emperor of Russia met with a most enthusiastic But now full trains, with human freight, my Bh pag 
reception on his recent return to St. Petersburg. 8. Watees Span. 
: ; And now sweet Jane, or John, or Wilh or 
ae December 24th. 1877 maa: a eee eat agi Orlando, 
HE War. 
Despatches report that the proposal made by Turkey | Answer To Curistmas DovsLe Acrostic or DECEMBER 22sD. 
for mediation has failed, and that the German Ambassador Joyous Season. 
at Constantinople has recommended the Porte to enter J oyou s 
into direct negociations with Russia, O E 
ba reka A 
SERVIA. 0 ne s 
The Servian Troops are marching against Widdin. U. 0. 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 5 eo N 
Correct answer received from C. 


_ The intended Russian attack on Erzeroum is impeded 
owing to snowy weather. 





ANSWER TO SEconD DovBLE AcrosTIc OF DECEMBER 22ND. 


Lonpon, 22nd December, 1877. Rifle Range. 
The London newspapers, with the exception of the R ubbe R 
Times, agree that a demand should be made calling for a ‘ r A 
vote on account of Military preparations. L - a 
The Russian Government is mobilising an extra sixty E y E 
thousand troops. . Correct answers received from Fujiyama, Delta, and C, 





Answers to Chess Problem and Acrostic are solicited. 





PROBLEM, 


Remeysond JAPANESE 


(Competing Problem. ) 


os Acrobatic Troupe. 
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MORNING PERFORMANCE FOR 
CHILDREN will be given at the 


GAIETY THEATRE, 


On 


Wednesday Afternoon, 
The 2ud January, 1878, 
~ ‘At 2 o'clock Precisely. 


Admission 25 Cents. 


No Adults admitted unless accompanying Children. 
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White to play tad mate in 4 moves, Tickets can be obtained at the THEATRE from 10 to 
—— 12 o’clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
SoLvTion A hog CALLANDER’S PROBLEM ee WEEK, Yokohama, December 29, 1877. td. 


1.—K. to Q. Kt.’s 4th, 1,—Anything. 


seekers acAsess ~~ | BANK HOLIDAYS. 


Correct answers received from W. H. 8., T6kié; and Q., Yoko- 





HE FOLLOWING DAYS will be observed as 





_ HOLIDAYS by the under-mentioned BANKS :— 
| TUESDAY sscvcesecsrcsscccecssecene Ist January, 1878. 
WEDNESDAY......... puaeudecbess 2nd_séss, és 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. THURSDAY .sessssccsscsssees sores wd ow lt 
My third ee most folk, but is easy to my second, 
My first, thereto appended, a pseudonym is reckon’d. For the Oriental Bank Corporation, 
1. 
Conspicuous o'er all my peers, and yet, confession risible, JOSEPH RUSSELL, 
I must admit that ne’erthe -_ I often am invisible, Pro. Agent. 
Consider well the last two words of my uncouth fifth verse, | Yor the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, 
I think you'll say it could 2 be grammatically worse. and China, 
An officer, or captain bold, whose colour might be lighter, L. C. MASFEN , 
But even then I question if “s make a better fighter. Manager. 
Pray use me not, but if you wish another to attack, For the Hongkong §& Shanyhai Banking Corporation, 
Accuse him straight, and manfully, but not behind his back, “ 
5. ALF. L. TURNER, 
Our lory has departed. Rss in the anos ce ia Acting Manager. 
We showed a profit, handsome, sure, and then co i Oi: Yokohama, December 29, 1877, td, 
Original trom 
tized by (OC gle UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Dec. 29, 1877. | 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrios & Yarns.—We have again to report an active market with slightly higher prices. 
Yarns :—In 16/24 and 28/32 a fair business has been done, and quotations for 16/24 show an advance. For 


Shirtings a moderate demand continues, and rates have improved. 


been only small transactions in 7. Cloths. 
Grey Shirtings :— 
7 \be. 


Velvets are in good enquiry, but there have 


$84 yde. 89 in. per poe..,. $1.55 to $1.90 | White Shirtings:— 
8 Ibe. 883 yde. 44in. ,, ... 190 to 280] 60 to 64 reed 40 yde. 85 in. per pee. . 2.10 to 3.80 
8 lbs. 4 to 84 Ihe. ts » 989 in. » eo 165 to 3.85 | Turkey Reds 24 yde. 80in. 2—8 Ib. per Yb. | eo 0.65 to 0.884 
9 lbe. » 44in. 2.10 to 2.52 Black Velvets we. ov 9.25 to 8.25 
T. Cloth 7ibe. ae » S2in,  ,, 1.40 to 1-67 English Drills 16/16 the. ‘40 yde, 80 in. 2.45 to 2.70 
9 6lbs. 84 , 82in. ,, 1.10 to 1.26 | ‘Taffachelacs 13 yde, 48 in. ... ww» 1.65 to 3.00 
Yarns.— 
No. 16 to 34 eco - per pioul., .$80 00 lo 88. 00 No. 88 to 43 eee eee eee eee per picul... $86.50 to 89. 50 
No. 28 to 88 ... . per pioul... $82 60 to 85.50 | Reverse Twist 16- 24 ews 56). e0s $84.00 


Woollens.—The peal of this market has not changed materially during the past week. Plain 


Mousselines de Laine are fairly saleable, and prices are firm. 
Orleans show a better value, and Figured Goods are in demand. 


sales of Pilots and Unions at quotations are reported. 


Plain Orleane ... .- 40—42 yde. 8Zin. ... 560 to 7.00 
Figured Orleans ... 29—80 yds. 8] in. ... £25 to 6.60 
Bhimagoro sas abe: cae 80 yde. 80 in. ... 8.76 to 6.265 
Italian Cloth ... oo. «80 yds. 82in. ... 025 to 0.88 
Oamlet Cords.. . aes 29-80 yde. 8Zin. ... 5.75 to 6.00 
Camlets Asstd. ... ... 66—58 yds. 8] in. ... _ 

Lastings, Japen... 83—80 yds. 8B in. ...18.00 to 18.00 


Plain Mousselines deJaine —380 yds. 80 in. ... O0.17}to 0.18 


Printed Goods remain very quiet. Black Plain 
There is less doing in Blankets, whilst some 


Figured Mouseelinesde} gine ...80 yde. S80in... 0.26 to 0.28% 
Multicolored ‘i -.-80 yds. 30 ees 0.80 to 0.40 
Cloth, all wool plain or fancy ...48 in. to Zin... 0.80 to 1.20 
Presidente .,. .. ...64in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.66 
Pilots «= ase ase cee oe OH in. to 66 in... | 0.45 to 0.55 
Union .. ...64in. to 56 in... 0.60 to 0.78 
Blankete, scarlet & green “6 to8 lbs....perlb ... 0.40 to 0.45 


.—There is no demand for White Sugar, which has further declined. Formosa is almost un- 


Sugar 
changed, and only a small business has been done in it. 


Bugar:—Tabao in bag ‘s . per picul... $4.00 
” in het ... ccc ave ry) eee $3 90 
Taiwanfoo in bag... eee eee pe eee $8.90 
do. in basket... .. ... ” tec $3.80 
China No. 1 Ping-fah... ... ‘i - None 
» No.3 Ching-pek ... 9 ow sae $7. 50 to $7.70 
» No.8 Ke-pak ... os 1 one $7.50 to $7.70 


| 
| 
| 


China No. 4 Kook-fah woe Por peek 4 to $6.80 


it) No. 5 Kong- fun eee eee see 'y) 80 to $6. £0 

ry) No. 6 E.- pak eee eee eee eee 99 “ae 10 to $6. 60 
Swatow Brown ... 1... oe ces see »» e None. 
Daltang | ses cee cee pts $8.40 to $8.60 
Japan 166 ee eee eee 00 $B. 10 to $3. 50 
Kerosene Oil, nominal... .. nomi. * $3.90 


Kerosene Oi].—Prices are weaker in consequence of arrivals from China, but there is a fair demand 


at $3.80 to $4.00 per case. 





EXPORTS. 


Silk.—During the week there has been almost a complete cessation of business, the cause for which 
must be attributed to the great uneasiness that prevails concerning the future course of events in Europe. 
Holders remain very firm in their demands, the majority declining to enter into further transactions until after 


the New Year. Prices show no alteration. 


Total export to date is 16,598 bales. Stocks are augmented to 2,000 bales. 


In London at 48. 04d. per 1b, In Lyons at f. 5.10 per kilo, 
62.75 to 64.50 


Hanks,—Superior ... acedecnnudies ee $630 to 650 22/6 to 23/2 
¥i Best No. 1&2 occeccccssessssees seveee $600 to 620 21/6 to 23/2 80.00 to 68.00 . 
5, Good No.2 ...... . $680 to 590 20/10 to 21/8 58.00 to 59.00 
i Good all round No. 2h... . $550 to 570 19/11 to 20/7 55.50 to 57.00 
- Medium No. 8. coees ,. $520 to 640 18/11 to 19/7 52.50 to 54.50 
Common to inferior No. 445... .. $490 to 510 17/11 to 18/7 50.00 to 53.00 
Oshius,—Extra .. +e OC ceeces veeseesese ecese —_ —_ 
ry Best.. ° eee — = —_ 
ry) Sond eesce rane CHOCO dee OHS ree see ees eeeSOeses $520 to 560 18/11 to 20/8 62 60 ¢o 66.00 
Hamateki,—Good to Beat... ae rhs to 510 17/11 to 18/7 60.00 to 53.00 
Common to Medium.. ineigekugenwes . $450 to 470 16/7 to 17/8 48.00 to 48.00 
Kakeds, G Ettre and Betta vsvesrsesvsrseeesre $660 to 680 33/6 to 24/2 65.50 to 67.90 
me vseuedsbas Gauciseuessdesdecstrencs: GORO 10 O40 23/2 to 22/10 61.76 to 63.75 
“e Mediua sseee secanccescecesssesseccssencsseese GOOD to GOO 20/11 to 21/6 58.00 to 60.00 
WibaGiiven oa, 3escsssctccsccssseunsoncantes oseeeeces cecsec cece .seee $650 to 750 23/3 to 26/6 64.50 to 74.00 


Tea.—Business has in a 
days. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


ComMon ice ses. sae eee ete se 
Good Common ... se 
Medium Bees cake 

Good Medium ... 


see $10.00 to $12.00 
se. $13.00 to $15.00 
.«. $16.00 to $17.00 
oe $18.00 to $20.00 


great measure been suspended since the 22nd instant, owing to Christmas holi- 
Settlements for the interval are about 1,000 piculs, and present no feature to require special comment, 


Fine eee see eee eee eee eee $21.00 to $24.00 
Finest ...  .1.  .0s ose ove $27.00 to $82.00 
Choice ... se ane «- $84.00 Nominal. 
Choicest CY) er yt ee | ee YY — 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


ceded, with very little business doing. 


Rates close as follows :— 
Srurtixe—Bank 6 monthe’ sight...... 


eeecooeoseege 4. Od. 
Bank Bills on demand.. : 


é Private 6 months’ eight... odeem secese 4a. Ofd. tod 
Ox Pants—Bank Bight .....cccccccsecscoceees eoee 4.90 
Bank 6 w idutlie Bight .......seee0. 5.00 
Private 6 me. sight......0...0000. 5.10 
Ox Howoxowa—Bank sight ........ccccscsecs sso #.% dis. 
99 Private 10 ya’ sight.c.cccssessccce 1} ry) 


Google 


Exchange.—lIn the early part of the week rates advanced to 4/0# for 6 m/s, Bank, but have since re- 


Ox SuHanenai—Bank sight . coenee ee 7 
Private 10 days Bisccccccnesces 
Ox New Yorr—Bank Bills on demand......... 94 
80 days sight Private.. ee ccesecceroce 96 
Ox Sax Fraxo.sco—Bank Bills on demand... oot 
80 ee sight ee an 


200008es008e : 


Kineats vei 
Gold Yen 


SEKCHOK SHH ses COSHH LES SEHseevessees 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 








. - Ton- Dara 
Sur's Name. CaPTaln, Frag & Rie. WHERE FROM. | Lat Caxza@o. ConsiGNEEs. 
NAGE. Post. 
Volga Rolland French str. 1602 | Hongkong Dec. 15} Mnils, &o. | M. BM. Co. 
Hliogo Maru Christensen Japanese atr. 896 | Kobe » 21) General M. B. Uo. 
Ocennia : Firth British bq. 435 | Nngasnki — Conl Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Duke of Abercorn | Binnie British ship 1050 | Shanghai Dec. 13] Ballast Kd. Fiecher & Co. 
Oceanus Brorsen Gerninn brig 207 | Shanghai » 7 Kerosene Lane, Crawford & Co. 
Takachilio Maru Sikemeior Japanese str. | 1407 | Hakodate » 21] Mails, &c. M. &B. Oo. 
! ord of the Isles Watt British bq. 317 | Takao » 5) Sugar Chinese 
Malucca Smith! British atr. 1709 | Hongkong »» 18) Muils, &o. | P. & O. Co, 
City of Peking Tanner Amerioun etr. | 5079 | San Francisco » 4 Mails, &, | P. M.%. 8. Co. 
Wakanoura Maru | Wynn Japunese str. | 1846 | Kobe » 25) General M., B. Co, 
Tokio Maru Swain Jupanese str. | 1146 | Shanghai & port| ,, 22) Maile, &e. | M. B Co. 
City of Tokio Maury American str. | 5057 | Hongkong » 22) Mails, &. P. M. x.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 





Frage & Ria, FO 












































Dars.| ©. Sure’s Naue. OaPTaIN. thax J)ESTINATION, Car@o, D&sPATCHED BY 
@ : ° 

Deo, 28} Belgic Meyer British str. 2652 | San Francisco Mails, &c. | O. & O. Co. 
» 261 Bombay Briscoe. Britiah str. 1327 | Hongkong Mails, &c. | P. & «'. Co. 
»» 26) Veadnic Cupt. pores) Russ corvette | 1059 | Nagusaki —— pees 

sky . 

»» 27| Seikio Maru Vroom Japanese str. | 1146 | Shanghai & ports Mails, &c. | M. B. Co. 
» 25) Alice M. Minott Whitmore American ship}. 1100 | Kobe Uallast W. M. Strachan & Co. 
» 27| Duke of Abercorn | Binnie Britigh shipg | 1050 | Owari Bay Ballast Ed. Fischer & ('o, 
» 27] Zanzibar Gardiner Fox | Isritish str. 1460 | Kobe General Findlay, Richardson & Co. 






PASSENGERS. 


Per Steam-ship Volga from Hongtong.—Mr. and Mrs. Norden- 
stedt, Messrs. Buldwin, Katti, Nurtz, Nakamura, Kono,.and Ko- 


‘ 


shira. 


Per Steam-ehip Belgic for' San Francisco .—Messrs. G. Farley, 
Junr., Wm. White, G. W. Pye, Sano; and 2 in the steerage. 


Per Steam-ship Bombay.for Hongkong.—Surgeon Ferguson, R.N., 
Messrs. Uainpion, K. N., ries, 1% Cooper, Snowden, Espey. 
Stokes, Sing Koy, -im Poh; and 13 Chinese in the stecrage. 


Per Steam-ship Malacca from Hongkong.—From South»mpton : 
Messrs. ‘I’. Obata, Muchinoki, Makamigata and Nabeshima. From 
Brindisi: Mr. Arnold. From Hongkong: 7 Chinese. 


Per Stenm-ship City of Peking, from San Francisco: Miss Gotz, 
Mr. M. G troors, wife and family, Dr. I. If. Winn and wife, Rev. 
T. O. Winn and wife, Mr Nash Norton and wife. Messrs. Paul 
Fitzsimons, U.S.N., J. F. Twombly, H. 8. Chipman, A. Plait, H. 
F. Kinnear, John Drew, E. F. Kirk, George E Ratcliffe, Carl 
Steele, and T. Miteuake. For Hongkong: Mr. J. Brander and 
wife, Messra. John Higgin, and W. K, Robertson; 682 Chinese in 
the steerage. ; 


Per Steam-ship Saikio Mars, for Shanghai and ports.—Mies A. 
Gotz, Mr. and Mra. Bosman, Mr. and Mrs. Moore und 8 children, 
Mr. and Mre. Nordenstedt, Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, Lieut. Mikani, 
Mr. and Mra. Inouye, Lieut.-General Miura und wife. Messrs, J. A. 
Stewart, P. tesa P. Roulez, R. H. Eltiot, J; Walsh, EK. C. 
Kirby, 8. 8. Benson, T. Shann, H. N. Tileston and 20 Japanese in 
the cabin. 


Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru from Shanghaiand porte.—Mr. and 
Mrs. C. D. Murrny, Mrs. Fares Mre. Gurado, Dr. Buckle, Dr 
Yates, Messrs. J. 8, Fearon, EK, O. Veulnnd, W. Evnrte, Barnes 
Dallas, Pousset, Riddle, F, Low. Donkin, Litchfield, Ishikawa, 
and 12 Japanese in the cabin. 4 Europeans, 4 Chinese, and 178 
Japanese in the steerage. 

Per Steam-ship City of Tokio, from Hongkong.—lKor Yokohama : 
Mr. C. E. Hill, Mr. Ismael and servant. For San Francisco: Mre. 
Loving. 





CARGO. 
Per Steam-ship Volga from Hongkong. — 
From Europe, gencrul  ... ove oe +06 2,120 pkgs. 
From Hongkong, sugar... _... vce = oe LOB], 
Ditto general ” oe . 389 ,, 


Total ..  ...4,880 pkgs. 


Google 


Per Stenam-ship Bombay for Hongkong.— 


Silk for England... , -«. 655 bales. 
France ee iw dis . 86 ,, 
Italy eee eee eee eee eee 37 a 
| Total ... -- 778 bales. 
Per Steam-ship Malacca from Hongkong.— 
neral ... ae ese . ese --- 2,368 pkge. 


Per Steam-ship (ity of Peting from San Francisco .— 


Treasure... ee “ $397,304.00 
Per Steam-ship Saikio Maru, for Shanghai and ports. — 
Treasure eee see eee eve eee $6,000.00 
” , .». £en 21,700.00 


Per Steam-ship Tokio Maru from Shanghai and ports ;— 
Treasure ... cy $11,500.00 
2? eee eee eee tee eee Yen 153,624 35 





REPORTS. 


The Oceanus reports: Left Shanghai on Dec. 7th; had fresh N. 
W. winds in the China Sea, and strong north and north-east winds 
on the Japanese coast. On the 18th inst., when off the Kii Chan- 
nel, met with a flerce N.N.E. gale, lasting 14 hours. 


The Duke of Abercorn reports: Left Shanghai onthe 18h Dee, 
aud passed the Saddles at 7 p.m. onthe 15th. Had the wind from 
K.S.E. to N.N.E in the China Sen, Made Udei-eima on the 19th, 
with a strong N.N.\\. wind blowing. Passed ( himney Rock on the 
19th, at 1 p.m., wind N.E. by N., fresh and -qually, and made 
Sateno-misuki light that niyht at half-past ten o'clock. On the 21st 
instant had a fresh gale from N. N. W.; made Oosima that day, 
bearing N. N. E. 25 miles. On the 22nd had baffling gales from 
N. W. to West, blowing in heavy gu-ts. Shortened eail to lower 
topsails and reefed‘vourses. This weather Insted 16 hours, then 
moderated, and fell culm in the morning of the 22nd instant. On 
the afternoon of the 22nd had light winds, continuing to 4 p m. on 
the following morning, when she was hove to, to wait for daylight, 
The wind freshening from Northwest, bore up at 6 o'clock for 
Kanonsaki lighthouse. Passed the Point at 7 a.m., and tooka 
pilot half an hour later; wae all day engaged in beating up to the 
anchorage, where she arrived at 7 p.m. 


The Malacca reports: Left Hongkong December 18th and passed 
the Sunda and U. 8. Monocacy that afternoon bound in. Fred a 
strong monsoon; and on the Zist instant shipped a heavy een which 
carried uwny part of the forward bulwarks. Iliad strong N.E. winds 
to Yokoshima; thence moderate weather to this port. 

The City of Peking reports: Left San Francisou December 4th at 
12 m.; had strong Weet and South-West winds with rough sea. 


Dee. 29, 1877.] 
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W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HON- 
R awarded, CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. For excellence of Materials and Workmanship 
in their PREMIER QUALITY and medium grades. 
Their New PATENT TRIPLEX action and COM- 
PENSATING LUMP, 


CHOKE BORES ON CAME. 





have received numerous letters testifying to the 

excellence of our Guns. The followiug are a few 
extracts, 

The W. & C. Scott & Son No. 10 choke bore “ is all its name implies.” 

I have killed stone dead grouse flying at 92 yards, and at 50 and 60 


yards it will kill every time. At duck shooting it is perfection. 
Brainherd, Minnesota. C..e«0 
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___ MISCELLANEOUS. 
BILLIARD’ TABLES. 
THURSTON & Co, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER, 


BILLIARD TABLE 


Rilliard Room Furniture Manufacturers, 
Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters, 


By APPOINTMENT TO 


mat H. M. THE QUEEN; 






sa” ¥ 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H. R. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, &c., &c. 
Established 1814. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE NEW BILLIARD BALL, 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN IVORY; 
DOES NOT CRACK OR CHIP. 


MADRAS—Messrs. McDoweLu & Co. 

CALCUTTA—Messrs. MacKENZIE, LyaLtu & Co, 

SHANGHAI—Messrs, Hatt & Hoftrz. 
Yokohama, August 12, 1876. 


$e 


52ins. 


THE GREATEST 


I have just returned from North Carolina (Currituck Sound), I cannot WONDER OF MODERN TIMES! 


say too much in praise of my choke bore. I have killed ducks at 60 

, dropping dead out of bunches at that distance. I consider I 

ve an extraordinary gun, and deem it my duty to speak in the highest 

ise of guns of your manufacture. Wishing you all the success you 
Red Bank, N.J., 1877. o. 2. W. 

From Captain Bogarpus, Champion Shot of the World.—The 

Breech-loader you furnished me with is the best proportioned and most 

effective gun I ever owned or used. Its shooting is perfect, and I have 

won every contest since receiving it including my late English matches. 

I fully recommend the Scott as the gun. 





I have carried guns of 
from the Adirondacks to t 
Cazenova, N.Y. 


our make from Nova Scotia to Florida, and 
e Pacific, and find them all I ~_— ag ‘spe 





The one for myself and friends have safely arrived. I have now 

t pleasure in acquainting you that I am extremely glad in possess- 

them. I have tried them and they give me great satisfaction. My 
friends are also very pleased too. 

Yedo, Japan, March, 1876. V. EB. 





I have just received the Two fine guns ordered for me by Mr. B. F. 
Stevens, don, and desire to express my entire satisfaction of them. 
Such fine weapons which while they do credit to a reputation already 
so well known as to need no establishing, deserve from me some expres- 


sion of my appreciation of the manner you carried out my wishes, 


more substantial evidence of my estimation of the gun is to be seen in | 


the fact that I have this day directed Mr. Stevens m4 se maid for me 
Paymaster U. 8. Navy. 
United States Flag Ship Omaha, 
Callao, Peru, 14th June, 1877. 


CHOKE BORED GUNS,—Slight, Medium or Full. 

BREECH LOADERS in all systems from lowest 
qualities. 

SINGLE and DOUBLE MUZZLE LOADERS. 

Makers of the NEW SWINBURN-HENRY Sporting 
Express and SWINBURN-HENRY RIFLES and 
Carbines taking Government Ammunition. This Rifle is 
& great improvement on the Martini. 

SNIDERS Military and Sporting, MARTINI RI- 
FLES. 


DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES .450, .500, .577 Bore. 
SUPERIOR REVOLVERS. 


Chief Address, Manufactory, 
Premier Gun Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


ENGLAND. 
Yokohama, September 22, 1877. 


LONDON OFFICE, 
10, Gt. Castle St., 
Recent Circus. 


3ms, 


Digitized by Cx gle 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Pgrsons suffering from weak or debilitated constitutions will dis- 
cover that by the use of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its purity can be 
maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Srm SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” saya, “ I 
‘fordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the Fakey that I was a 
“ Doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time I had many applicants, 
“to whom I served outa quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
“most useful to an explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
‘properties they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
“ satisfies him of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all 
kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in hia account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 
1871, says—“ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I 
“ gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude ; 
‘and, in consequence, milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured 
“in upon us, until at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
“fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great 
“that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World 


May 17th, 1873. tf. 


ENGLISH DOOR LOCKS. 


ASK FOR 


(2 ¥83\ JAMES CARPENTER’S MAKE 


NEAT, DURABLE AND CHEAP. 


EVERY LOCK BRANDED 


“JAMES CARPENTER, PATENTEE,” 


May be ordered through any importer of English hardware. 
Sept. 8, 1877. 









Cy nust. 
ATENSY 





w-26ins. 


| 
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TRADE MARE. 





ELLWOODsS’ 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


J. ELLWOOD & SONS, 


Velvet, Beaver, and Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. 


Sole Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers of the 


AIR CHAMBER HATS & HELMETS, 


Universally acknowledged as so great a boon by all 
Residents in 


Hot Climates. 


24, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, SE. - 


INSURE YOUR HEALTH 


BY TAKING 


ELOCKIN’S 
IMPROVED SEIDLITZ Powper. 








i iis differs from the Seidlitz Powders usually sold in having all the 
ingredients in one bottle, is quite tasteless, and may be taken 
by persons of ull ages as a Co ling Beverage, Mild Aperient or Brisk 
Purgative ace»rding to dose Its extensive u-e during nearly HALF 
A CENTURY proves ita valuable qu:lities ns a Purgstive Saline, 
and the fact that the powder retains its qualities for any number of 
years renders it a most reliable and efficient Domestic Medicine — It 
will be found invaluable to Families, Travellers, or Emigrants, 1s a 
preventive or remedy in all cases of Sickness, Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, Fevers, and the other ordinary ailments of life. 


Agents— 
BOMBAY, MESSRS. TREACHER & Co. 
16th June, 1877. 12 m—If. 


SS 2 2: BE A. 
AND CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. THE MOST 
: FFECTUAL 


REMEDY I8 


TURA TATULA, 
prepared in all forms, for 
smoking and inhalation, by 


SAVORY & MOORE, 


148, New Bond-st., London, 
and Sold by them and all 


Chemists and Storekeepers throughout the World. 
Jaly 21, 1877. 





SODA WATER MACHINERY 
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W. CRAWFORD & CO. 
75, CARTER LANE, SAINT PAUL’S, 
LONDON, E.C., 

Beg to state that they are open for 
any Commercial Transactions, as to 
Consignments, for Granting Drafts, 
and Presenting Commercial Bills for 
Acceptance and Payment. For Buy- 
ing English Goods at a very small 


Commission and Forwarding Goods 
to any place in England or the Con- 


tinent. 


E beg to draw your attention to avery im- 
portant English Invention we have on 


hand, viz. : 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


OR 


COVERINGS, 


OF ALL SIZES COMBINED WITH AN 


AIR PILLOW. 


It will be found most necessary and useful for 
Military Men, Travellers, Invalids, for use in the 
Hospitals, &c., &c., possessing amongst others the 
following advantages :— 

It is the finest substitute for a Bed. 

The Pillow can be raised or lowered at any time 
with the greatest ease. 

It will pack up in a very small compass, and can 
be carried about without any inconvenience. 


Price from 15s. to 35s. each. 


When ordering the above article, please 
remit the amount of your order to 


W. CRAWFORD & CO. 


August 22, 1877. 6ms. 


THE FOLLOWINGS 


Is AN 


MEXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1872, from an old inhabitant of 














Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts — 
“T must also beg to say that your Pills are an excellent 
c medicine for me, and 1 certainly do enjoy good health, sound 
sleep and a good appetite; this is owing to taking your Pills, 
OMd | am 78 years old. 


“ Remaining, Gentlemen, yours, very respectfully, 
To the Proprietors of L. 8. 


NORTONsS’ CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 
January 13, 1877. 13ins 
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